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Preface 


This  volume  continues  the  Department  of  State  series  begun  in  1950  with  the 
publication  of  A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1941-1949  (Senate 
Document  123,  81st  Congress,  1st  Session)  and  the  subsequent  publication  in  1957  of 
American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents  (Department  of  State  Publication 
6446).  Annual  volumes  entitled  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents  were  issued  for 
the  years  1956-1967.  After  an  interruption,  the  series  was  resumed  in  1983  with  the 
publication  of  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977-1980.  Two  volumes  to  fill  in 
the  1968-1976  time  period  are  being  planned  for  future  publication.  In  late  1984  the 
Department  revived  the  annual  volumes  with  the  publication  of  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,  1981.  # 

The  volumes  in  this  series  present  the  principal  public  foreign  policy  messages, 
addresses,  statements,  interviews,  press  briefings  and  conferences,  and  congressional 
testimony  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Their  main  focus  is  the 
contemporary  public  expression  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Internal  working  documents 
relating  to  the  policymaking  process,  press  guidances,  and  telegraphic  messages  between 
Washington  and  posts  abroad  are  not  included  in  this  volume  unless  they  were  released 
to  the  press  and  public  at  the  time.  Many  documents  in  the  present  volume  have  already 
been  published  in  other  official  publications.  Others,  including  several  background 
briefings,  are  printed  here  for  the  first  time.  Some  documents  issued  by  other 
governments  or  by  international  organizations  or  containing  statements  by  foreign 
leaders  have  been  included  because  they  had  a  major  impact  on  the  formulation  of  the 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

This  volume  covers  all  major  foreign  policy  subjects  and  geographical  areas. 
Comprehensive  treatment  of  all  issues  in  depth  within  the  limitations  of  a  single  volume 
is  not  possible,  but  a  careful  effort  has  been  made  to  select  the  most  important 
documents  on  the  major  issues.  Extracts  from  long  documents  were  printed  to  provide 
the  most  important  portions  while  saving  space  for  the  publication  of  other  documents. 
The  editors  have  consistently  tried  to  balance  the  need  for  full  documentation  of  the 
major  crisis  areas  in  U.S.  foreign  relations  with  less  extensive  coverage  of  a  wide  range 
of  less  critical  but  still  significant  issues. 

The  present  volume  is  organized  chronologically  by  functional  and  geographical 
subject  in  15  chapters.  The  table  of  contents  immediately  precedes  a  complete  list  of 
documents;  a  list  of  persons  and  a  list  of  abbreviations  follow  the  list  of  documents. 
There  is  also  an  index  by  document  number. 

A  microfiche  supplement  to  this  volume  is  scheduled  for  subsequent  publication.  It 
will  consist  of  several  important  series  of  background  documents,  such  as  the 
Department  of  State  numbered  press  releases  and  the  transcripts  of  the  Department  of 
State  daily  press  briefings.  Neither  the  printed  volume  nor  the  supplement  contains 
cross  references  to  the  other  publication.  Nevertheless,  the  microfiche  supplement 
complements  the  printed  volume  in  at  least  two  ways.  First,  the  series  reproduced  in  it 
contain  the  full  texts  of  many  documents  published  as  extracts  in  the  printed  volume. 
Second,  it  reproduces  many  important  documents  which  relate  to  the  compilations  in 
the  printed  volume  but  could  not  be  included  there  because  of  space  limitations. 

The  preparation  of  this  volume  involved  a  systematic  review  of  all  major  documentary 
sources.  Documentary  collections  were  identified  and  gathered  from  the  Offices  of  the 
President's  Press  Secretary  and  the  Vice  President's  Press  Secretary;  the  Department  of 
State  Office  of  Press  Relations  as  well  as  numerous  other  offices  and  bureaus  of  the 
Department;  the  Historical  Office  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Offices  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Public  Affairs,  and  International  Security  Policy  of 
the  Department  of  Defense;  the  External  Program  Department  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund;  the  Offices  of  Public  Affairs  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  International  Communications 
Agency  (renamed  U.S.  Information  Agency  in  1982),  and  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  the  Treasury;  and  the  staffs  of  the  various  foreign  affairs 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

Where  a  variety  of  source  texts  for  a  given  document  was  available,  the  editors  have 
selected  the  most  primary  version.  Thus  White  House  press  releases  are  used  as  source 
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texts  rather  than  the  texts  subsequently  published  later  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  or  the  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Similarly, 
Department  of  State  press  releases,  statements,  or  speeches  in  typescript  are  used  as  the 
source  texts  instead  of  the  same  versions  printed  later  in  the  Department  of  State 
Bulletin  or  other  publications.  The  accuracy  of  these  later  published  versions  is  not  in 
question,  but  there  are  occasionally  minor  differences,  particularly  when  documents  are 
condensed  by  the  omission  of  long  introductory  or  concluding  remarks  which  do  not 
relate  directly  to  the  subject.  An  exception  to  this  practice  is  the  congressional  hearings; 
in  such  cases  the  printed  hearing  served  as  the  source  text.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  the  transcripts  of  these  hearings  in  typescript  except  in  a  few  instances  where  the 
hearings  were  public  but  were  not  published. 

Except  for  silent  editing  of  obvious  spelling  errors,  the  manuscript  versions  used  as 
source  texts  in  the  present  volume  have  not  been  altered.  All  but  the  most  perfunctory 
remarks  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  documents  ("good  evening,"  "thank  you,"  for 
example)  are  included.  The  names  of  briefers  and  of  members  of  the  press  who  might 
inadvertently  have  been  included  in  the  transcript  of  a  background  briefing  have  been 
deleted  to  preserve  the  anonymity  of  the  participants;  such  deletions  are  denoted  by  an 
indication  of  ellipsis  of  three  periods.  If  more  than  the  brief  opening  or  concluding 
remarks  or  the  names  of  participants  in  background  briefings  are  omitted,  the  document 
is  called  an  "extract."  The  omitted  portions  are  identified  by  ellipses  of  three  periods  in 
cases  involving  less  than  one  paragraph;  omissions  of  an  entire  paragraph  or  more  are 
denoted  by  ellipses  of  seven  points.  Except  for  background  briefings,  which  required 
formal  clearance  by  the  appropriate  executive  agencies,  the  omissions  are  solely  matters 
of  editorial  judgment  to  exclude  unrelated  documentation  and  to  conserve  space. 

The  first  footnote  to  each  document  indicates  the  source  text  used;  if  it  is  an 
unpublished  text,  this  footnote  also  indicates  where  it  has  been  printed.  In  the  case  of 
public  speeches  and  statements,  this  footnote  also  indicates  whether  it  is  the  text  as 
actually  delivered,  if  this  information  is  known. 

Annotation  in  the  form  of  editorial  notes  has  been  used  on  occasion  to  introduce  a 
new  issue  or  to  summarize  a  document  (such  as  a  special  report  or  publication)  or 
group  of  documents  which  could  not  be  printed  because  of  space  limitations.  These 
notes  are  designed  to  identify  the  events  and  to  help  the  interested  reader  locate  the 
documents.  Footnotes  have  been  used  to  explain  references  in  the  text  and  to  provide 
cross  — references  to  other  documents  or  footnotes  in  the  volume  or  in  previous  volumes 
in  the  series.  The  purpose  of  such  annotation  is  to  be  helpful  and  informative  while 
remaining  simple  and  nondistracting.  The  editors  have  not  attempted  in  footnotes  to  go 
into  great  detail  or  explain  possible  implications  of  a  reference.  Vague  and  merely 
allusive  references  in  the  text  are  not  footnoted.  Unpublished  sources  are  not  normally 
cited;  but  if  important  information  derived  from  an  unpublished,  unclassified  source  is 
provided  in  a  footnote,  the  source  of  the  information  is  given. 

Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  files  of  unpublished  sources  searched  for  these  volumes, 
some  explanation  of  their  citation  in  source  footnotes  is  required.  Department  of  State 
daily  press  briefings  and  numbered  press  releases,  White  House  press  releases,  and  the 
public  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  which  are  compiled  in  the  Historical 
Office  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  are  cited  in  the  source  notes  because 
they  are  preserved  intact  as  a  series  and  later  deposited  in  bound  volumes  or  on 
microfiche  in  selected  libraries.  Unpublished  documents  are  generally  identified  only  by 
agency  of  origin,  such  as  Department  of  Defense  files,  Department  of  the  Treasury  files, 
or  Department  of  State  files.  More  specific  permanent  file  provenance  designations  are 
generally  not  possible  for  most  contemporary  documents.  Where  the  Office  of  the 
Historian  has  obtained  copies  of  documents  for  inclusion  in  these  volumes  is  not 
germane  to  their  permanent  archival  preservation.  The  editors  therefore  have  not 
routinely  included  such  information  in  the  source  annotations.  The  discovery  of  useful 
documents  from  a  variety  of  sources  within  the  U.S.  Government  only  reemphasizes  the 
role  of  this  series  of  volumes  in  the  systematic  collection  and  publication  of  many 
important  public  documents  which  might  otherwise  be  retrieved  later  only  with 
difficulty. 

This  volume  was  prepared  under  the  overall  planning  and  direction  of  David  S. 
Patterson.  Paul  Claussen,  David  W.  Mabon,  Nina  J.  Noring,  Charles  S.  Sampson,  Stanley 
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Shaloff,  and  Louis  J.  Smith  supervised  the  compilation  of  the  various  portions.  Mr. 
Patterson  oversaw  the  steps  leading  to  the  publication  of  the  volume.  Nancy  L.  Golden 
provided  research  support.  The  compilers  of  each  part  were  as  follows:  Chapter  1, 
Principles  and  Objectives  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  Mr.  Smith;  Chapter  2, 
Organization  and  Conduct  of  American  Foreign  Policy,  Harriet  D.  Schwar;  Chapters  3 
and  4,  National  Security  Policy  and  Arms  Control,  Mr.  Patterson;  Chapter  5,  Foreign 
Economic  Policy,  Sherrill  B.  Wells,  William  F.  Sanford,  Jr.,  and  Margaret  F.  Gourlay; 
Chapters  6  and  9,  United  Nations  and  Developments  in  International  Law,  and 
International  Information,  Educational  Exchange,  and  Cultural  Affairs  Programs, 
Suzanne  E.  Coffman;  Chapter  7,  Oceans  and  International  Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs,  Ms.  Coffman  and  Ms.  Gourlay;  Chapter  8,  Refugees,  Human  Rights,  and 
Terrorism,  Ms.  Coffman  and  Ms.  Wells;  Chapter  JO,  Europe  and  Canada,  David  M. 
Baehler,  Ronald  D.  Landa,  James  E.  Miller,  and  Ms.  Wells;  Chapter  11,  Middle  East, 
Evan  Duncan;  Chapter  12,  South  Asia,  Edward  C.  Keefer  and  Mr.  Smith;  Chapter  13, 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  Ms.  Schwar,  and  Messrs.  Keefer  and  Smith;  Chapter  14,  Africa, 
Bret  D.  Bellamy;  and  Chapter  15,  Latin  America,  David  S.  Painter  and  Evans  Gerakas. 

Althea  W.  Robinson  of  the  Publishing  Services  Division  (Paul  M.  Washington,  Chief) 
performed  the  technical  editing  under  the  supervision  of  Margie  R.  Wilber  and  Rita  M. 
Baker.  The  index  was  compiled  by  CDB  Enterprises. 


William  Z.  Slany 

The  Historian 
Office  of  the  Historian 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 
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neutral/nonaligned 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
North  American  Aerospace  Defense  Command 
Nationaldemokratische    Partei    Deutschlands    (National    Democratic 

Party  of  Germany)  (Federal  Republic  of  Germany) 
Nuclear  Planning  Group  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization) 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
National  Security  Council 
National  Security  Decision  Directive 
Northwest  Frontier  Province  (Pakistan) 

Organization  of  American  States 

Organization  of  African  Unity 

official  development  assistance 

orderly  departure  program 

Organizacion  de  los  Estados  Americanos  (Organization  of  American 

States) 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
Bureau  of  Oceans   and   International  Environmental  and   Scientific 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Office  of  Ocean  Law  and  Policy,  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International 

Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Office  of  Narcotics  Control  Board  (Thailand) 
Organization  of  the  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
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ORDEN  Organization  Democratica  Nacionalista  (Nationalist  Democratic  Or- 
ganization) (El  Salvador) 

PA  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

PAC  Pan  Africanist  Congress 

PACAMS  Panama  Canal  military  schools 

PCB  polychlorinated  biphenyl 

PDASD  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

PDRY  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen 

PIP  Petroleum  Incentives  Program  (Canada) 

PKF  peacekeeping  force 

PKO  peacekeeping  operations 

PL  public  law 

PLO  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 

PNE  peaceful  nuclear  explosion 

POLISARIO  [Frente]  Popular  para  la  Liberation  de  Saguia  el-Hamra  y  Rio  de 

Oro  (Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  the  Saguia  el  Hamra  and 

the  Rio  de  Oro)  (Western  Sahara) 

POW  prisoner  of  war 

PR  proportional  representation 

PR  public  relations 

PRC  People's  Republic  of  China 

PRG  People's  Revolutionary  Government  (Grenada) 

PRI  Partido    Revolucionario    Institucional     (Institutional    Revolutionary 

Party)  (Mexico) 

PUNE  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 

PVO  private  voluntary  organization 

R&D  research  and  development 

RADM  Rear  Admiral 

RDJTF  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force 

RERTR  Reduced  Enrichment  (uranium)  for  Research  and  Test  Reactors 

ROK  Republic  of  Korea 

RTG  Royal  Thai  Government 

SA  Societe  Anonyme 

SADCC  Southern  African  Development  Cooperation  Council 

SALT  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 

SAM  surface-to-air  missile 

SCG  Special  Consultative  Group  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization) 

SDR  special  drawing  rights 

SEC  Supply  Executive  Committee 

SFRC  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

SIG  senior  interagency  group 

SIG-DP  Senior  Interagency  Group-Defense  Policy 

SIG-FP  Senior  Interagency  Group-Foreign  Policy 

SIG-I  Senior  Interagency  Group-Intelligence 

SLBM  submarine-launched  ballistic  missile 

SpA  Societa  per  Azioni 

SPR  strategic  petroleum  reserve 

SRUB  Socialist  Republic  of  the  Union  of  Burma 

SRV  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 

START  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 

STS  space  transportation  system 

SUA  Shan  United  Army 

SWAPO  South  West  Africa  People's  Organization 

SWAT  special  weapons  and  tactics  (police) 

TASS  Telegraphnoye  Agentstvo  Sovyetskovo  Soyuza  (Telegraph  Agency  of 

the  Soviet  Union) 

TASTEX  Tokai  Advanced  Safeguards  Technology  Exercise 

TDP  trade  and  development  program 

TIAS  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 

TOA  total  obligational  authority 


hi 
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TRA  Taiwan  Relations  Act 

TTBT  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 

UAE  United  Arab  Emirates 

UCS  Union  Comunal  Salvadorena  (Salvadoran  Campesinos  Union) 

UDN  Union   Democratica   Nacionalista    (National   Democratic   Union)    (El 

Salvador) 

UK  United  Kingdom 

IN  United  Nations 

UNCITRAL  United  Nations  Commission  on  International  Trade  Law 

UNCTAD  United  Nations  Conference  on  Technology  and  Development 

UNDP  United  Nations  Development  Program 

UNEP  United  Nations  Environmental  Program 

UNESCO  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 

UNFDAC  United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 

UNFICYP  United  Nations  Peacekeeping  Force  on  Cyprus 

UNGA  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

UNHCR  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

UNICEF  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 

UNIFIL  United  Nations  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon 

UNISPACE  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Exploration  and  Peaceful  Uses  of 

Outer  Space 

UNITA  Unitao  Nacional  para  a  Independencia  Total  de  Angola  (National 

Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola) 

UNITAS  United  International  Antisubmarine  Warfare 

UNSC  United  Nations  Security  Council 

UNSCR  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 

UNRWA  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 

the  Near  East 

UNTAG  United  Nations  Transition  Assistance  Group 

UPD  Union  de  Partidos  Democraticos  (Union  of  Democratic  Parties)  (El 

Salvador) 

USA  United  States  of  America 

USC  United  States  Code 

USDA  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

USG  United  States  Government 

USIA  United  States  Information  Agency 

USICA  United  States  International  Communications  Agency 

USSR  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

USTR  United  States  Trade  Representative 

USUN  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

VOA  Voice  of  America 

WIPO  World  Intellectual  Property  Organization 

YPF  Yacimientos  Petroliferos  Fiscales  (State  Oil  Fields)  (Argentina) 

ZAPU  Zimbabwe  African  People's  Union 
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Abrams,  Elliott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs 

Addabbo,  Rep.  Joseph  P.  (D-N.Y.) 

Adelman,  Kenneth  L.,  Deputy  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 

Alhegelan,  Faisal,  Saudi  Arabian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Allen,  Gen.  Lew,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  June  30,  1982 

Allen,  Richard  V.,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs  to  January  4, 

1982 
Ali,  Gen.  Kamal  Hassan,  Egyptian  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei,  Stefan,  Romanian  Foreign  Minister 
Andropov,  Yuri  Vladimirovich,  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 

November  12,   1982;  thereafter  General  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 

Soviet  Union  , 

Arafat,  Yasir,  Chairman,  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 

Arens,  Moshe,  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from  November  16,  1982 
Armstrong,  Sen.  William  (R-Col.) 

Asencio,  Diego  C,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Consular  Affairs 
Assad,  Hafiz  al,  President  of  Syria 
Baker,  Sen.  Howard  H.,  Jr.  (R-Tenn.) 

Baker,  James  A.,  Ill,  Chief  of  Staff  and  Assistant  to  the  President 
Baldrige,  Malcolm,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Balsemao,  Francisco  Pinto,  Prime  Minister  of  Portugal 
Barnes,  Harry  G.,  Jr.,  Ambassador  to  India 
Barnes,  Rep.  Michael  D.  (D-Md.) 
Begin,  Menachem,  Prime  Minister  of  Israel 
Belaunde  Terry,  Fernando,  President  of  Peru 

Betancur  Cuartas,  Belisario,  President  of  Colombia  from  August  1982 
Biden,  Sen.  Joseph  R.,Jr.  (D-Del.) 
Bingham,  Rep.  Jonathan  B.  (D-N.Y.) 

Bishop,  James  K.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs 
Bishop,  Maurice,  Prime  Minister  of  Grenada 
Biya,  Paul,  Prime  Minister  of  Cameroon  to  November  6,  1982;  thereafter  President  of 

Cameroon 
Block,  John  R.,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Boland,  Rep.  Edward  (D-Mass.) 
Bonker,  Rep.  Don  L.  (D-Wash.) 
Boschwitz,  Sen.  Rudy  (R-Minn.) 
Bosworth,  Stephen  W.,  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 

Affairs 
Botha,  Pieter  Willem,  Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa 
Botha,  Roelof  F.  (Pik),  South  African  Foreign  Minister 
Bouabid,  Maati,  Prime  Minister  of  Morocco 
Boucetta,  Mohammad,  Moroccan  Foreign  Minister 
Bourguiba,  Habib,  President  of  Tunisia 

Boutros,  Fuad,  Lebanese  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister 
Boyatt,  Thomas  D.,  Ambassador  to  Colombia 
Brezhnev,  Leonid  I.,  General  Secretary,  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 

the  Soviet  Union,  to  November  10,  1982 
Brock,  William  E.,  Ill,  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Broomfield,  Rep.  William  S.  (R-Mich.) 

Buckley,  James  L.,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Security  Assistance,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to  May  9,  1982 
Burns,  Arthur  F.,  Ambassador  to  West  Germany 
Burt,  Richard  R.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  to 

May  9,  1982;  thereafter  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs-Designate 
Bush,  George,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Byrd,  Sen.  Robert  C.  (D-W.Va.) 

Calvo  Sotelo  y  Bustelo,  Leopoldo,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain  to  October  28,  1982 
Carlucci,  Frank  C,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  to  December  31,  1982 
Carney,  Rep.  William  (R-N.Y.) 

Carrington,  Lord  Peter,  British  Foreign  Secretary  to  April  5,  1982 
Carstens,  Karl,  President  of  West  Germany 
Casey,  William  J.,  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
Castaneda  de  la  Rosa,  Jorge,  Mexican  Foreign  Minister 

LVII 
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Castro  Ruz,  Fidel,  Prime  Minister  of  Cuba 

Catto,  Henry  E.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs) 

Ceausescu,  Nicolae,  President  of  Romania 

Chavez  Mena,  Fidel,  El  Salvadoran  Foreign  Minister 

Cheysson,  Claude,  French  Foreign  Minister 

Choo  Young  Bock,  South  Korean  Defense  Minister 

Chun  Doo  Hwan,  President  of  South  Korea 

Clark,  William  P.,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  to  February  9,  1982;  thereafter  Assistant  to 

the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs 
Clausen,  Alden  W.,  President  of  the  World  Bank 
Cohen,  Sen.  William  S.  (R-Me.) 
Constable,  Peter  D.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South 

Asian  Affairs  to  October  8,  1982;  thereafter  Ambassador  to  Zaire 
Conte,  Rep.  Silvio  O.  (R-Mass.) 

Costa-Mendez,  Nicanor,  Argentine  Foreign  Minister  to  June  27,  1982 
Cranston,  Sen.  Alan  (D-Cal.) 

Crocker,  Chester  A.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs 
Crockett,  Rep.  George  W.,  Jr.  (D-Mich.) 

D'Amato,  Sen.  Alfonse  M.  (R-N.Y.) 

D'Escoto,  Miguel,  Nicaraguan  Foreign  Minister 

Dam,  Kenneth  W.,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  from  September  23,  1982 

Deaver,  Michael  K.,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  and  Assistant  to  the  President 

Deng  Xiaoping,  Vice  Chairman,  Chinese  Communist  Party 

Denton,  Sen.  Jeremiah  (R-Ala.) 

DiCarlo,  Dominick  L.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International  Narcotics  Matters 

Dillon,  Robert  S.,  Ambassador  to  Lebanon 

Diouf,  Abdou,  President  of  Senegal 

Dixon,  Rep.  Julian  C.  (R-Cal.) 

Dobrynin,  Anatoliy,  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Dodd,  Sen.  Christopher  J.  (D-Conn.) 

Douglas,  H.  Eugene,  Department  of  State  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs 

Dragan,  Zvone,  Vice  President  of  Yugoslavia 

Draper,  Morris,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 

Affairs  and  Chief  U.S  Negotiator  for  the  Middle  East 
Duarte,  Jose  Napoleon,  President  of  El  Salvador  to  April  29,  1982 

Eagleburger,  Lawrence  S.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs  to  Febru- 
ary  12,   1982;  thereafter  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs 

Ekwueme,  Alex  I.,  Vice  President  of  Nigeria 

Enders,  Thomas  O.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 

Enrile,  Juan  Ponce,  Philippine  Defense  Minister 

Ershad,  Lt.  Gen.  Hussein  Mohammed,  Martial  law  leader  of  Bangladesh  from  March  24, 
1982 

Espriella,  Ricardo  de  la,  President  of  Panama 

Essebsi,  Beji  Caid,  Tunisian  Foreign  Minister 

Evren,  Gen.  Kenan,  Chairman,  National  Security  Council,  and  Head  of  State  of  Turkey 

Fairbanks,  Richard  M.,  Ill,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Relations  to 
January  26,  1982;  thereafter  Special  Middle  East  Peace  Negotiator 

Fascell,  Rep.  Dante  B.  (D-Fla.) 

Fenwick,  Rep.  Millicent  (R-NJ.) 

Figueiredo,  Joao  Baptista  de  Oliveira,  President  of  Brazil 

Findley,  Rep.  Paul  (R-Ill.) 

Fischer,  Dean  E.,  Department  of  State  Spokesman  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs  to  August  19,  1982 

Fraser,  Malcolm,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia 

Gabriel,  Gen.  Charles  A.,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force,  from  July  1,  1982 
Galbraith,  Evan,  Ambassador  to  France 

Galtieri,  Lt.  Gen.  Leopoldo  F.,  President  of  Argentina  to  June  17,  1982 
Gandhi,  Indira,  Prime  Minister  of  India 

Garcia  Merino,  Gen.  Jose  Guillermo,  El  Salvadoran  Minister  of  Defense  and  Public  Secu- 
rity 
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Garza,  Rep.  E.  (Kika)  de  la  (D-Tex.) 
Gejdenson,  Rep.  Samuel  (D-Conn.) 

Gemayal,  Amin,  President  of  Lebanon  from  September  23,  1982 
Gemayal,  Bashir,  President  of  Lebanon  to  September  15,  1982 
Genscher,  Hans-Dietrich,  West  German  Vice  Chancellor  and  Foreign  Minister 
Gershman,  Carl  S.,  Representative  in  the  Third  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assemblv 
Ghorbal,  Ashraf  A.,  Egyptian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Glenn,  Sen.  John  H.,Jr.  (D-O.) 
Goldwater,  Sen.  Barry  (R-Ariz.) 

Gonzalez  Marques,  Felipe,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain  from  October  28,  1982 
Goodling,  Rep.  William  F.  (R-Pa.) 

Gorsuch,  Ann  McGill,  Administrator,  Environmental  Protection  Agencv 
Goukouni,  Oueddi,  President  of  Chad  to  June  19,  1982 
Gray,  Rep.  William  H.,  Ill  (D-Pa.) 
Gromyko,  Andrei  A.,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 

Habib,  Philip  C,  Special  Representative  of  the  President  to  the  Middle  East 

Habre.  Hissene,  President  of  Chad  from  October  21,  1982 

Haferkamp,  Wilhelm,  Vice  President,  Commission  of  the  European  Communities 

Haig,  Alexander  M.,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State  to  July  5,  1982 

Hamilton,  Rep.  Lee  H.  (D-Ind.) 

Hartling,  Poul,  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

Hartman,  Arthur.  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 

Hassan  II,  King  of  Morocco 

Hatfield,  Sen.  Mark  O.  (R-Ore.) 

Hayakawa,  Sen.  Samuel  I.  (R-Cal.) 

Helms,  Sen.  Jesse  (R-N.C.) 

Henderson,  Sir  Nicholas,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  to  June  25,  1982 

Herrera  Campins,  Luis,  President  of  Venezuela 

Hewitt,  Warren  E.,  Representative  to  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission 

Hill,  A.  Alan,  Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

Hinton,  Deane,  R.,  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador 

Holdridge,  John  H.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  to  De- 
cember 10,  1982;  thereafter  Ambassador  to  Indonesia 

Hollai,  Imre,  President  of  the  U.N.  General  Assemblv  from  September  21,  1982 

Hollings,  Sen.  Ernest  W.  (D-S.C.) 

Hormats,  Robert  D.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  to 
August  25,  1982 

Houphouet-Boigny,  Felix,  President  of  the  Ivorv  Coast 

Howe,  Rear  Adm.  Jonathan  T.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  from  May  10,  1982 

Hu  Yaobang,  Chairman  Communist  Partv  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 

Huang  Hua,  Chinese  Vice  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister 

Hughes,  John,  Department  of  State  Spokesman  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs  from  August  22,  1982 

Hughes,  Rep.  William  (D-NJ.) 

Hunt,  Leamon  R.,  Director-General  of  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  (Middle 
East) 

Hussein  ibn  Talal,  King  of  Jordan 

Hussein,  Saddam,  President  of  Iraq 

Ibrahimi,  Ahmed  Taleb,  Algerian  Foreign  Minister 
Ikle,  Fred,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy 
Illueca,  Jorge  E.,  Panamanian  Foreign  Minister 
Inouye.  Sen.  Daniel  K.  (D-Hawaii) 

Jackson,  Sen.  Henry  M.  (D-Wash.) 

Jaruzelski,  Gen.  Wojciech,  Prime  Minister  of  Poland,  Polish  Defense  Minister,  and  First 

Secretary,  Central  Committee,  Polish  United  Workers'  Party 
Jepsen,  Sen.  Roger  W.  (R-Iowa) 
Johnston,  Ernest  B.  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  and  Business 

Affairs 
Johnston,  Sen.  J.  Bennett  (D-La.) 
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Jones,  Gen.  David  C,  USAF,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  June  18,  1982 

Jorge,  Paulo  T.,  Angolan  Foreign  Minister 

Jouejati,  Rafic,  Syrian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Juan  Carlos  I,  King  of  Spain 

Kampelman,  Max  M.,  Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe 

Kassebaum,  Sen.  Nancy  L.  (R-Kans.) 

Kassem,  Marwan,  Jordanian  Foreign  Minister 

Kaunda,  Kenneth  D.,  President  of  Zambia 

Kemp,  Rep.  Jack  (R-N.Y.) 

Kennedy,  Sen.  Edward  M.  (D-Mass.) 

Kennedy,  Richard  T.,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Management  to  December  14,  1982; 
thereafter  Ambassador-at-Large  and  Special  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
Nonproliferation  and  Nuclear  Energy 

Khaddam,  Abdel  Halim,  Syrian  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister 

Khien  Samphon,  Vice  President  of  Democratic  Kampuchea 

Khoman,  Thanat,  Thai  Foreign  Minister 

Khomeini,  (Ayatollah)  Ruhollah  Mussavi,  Leader  of  Iran 

Kirkpatrick,  Jeane  J.,  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 

Klibi,  Chedli,  Secretary  General  of  the  Arab  League 

Kohl,  Helmut,  Chancellor,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  from  October  1,  1982 

Kyprianou,  Spiros,  President  of  Cyprus 

LaFalce,  Rep.  John  J.  (D-N.Y.) 

Lagomarsino,  Rep.  Robert  J.  (R-Cal.) 

Lantos,  Rep.  Tom  (D-Cal.) 

Laxalt,  Sen.  Paul  (R-Nev.) 

Leach,  Rep.  Jim  (R-Iowa) 

Le  Kuan  Yew,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Singapore 

Leland,  Marc  E.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (International  Affairs) 

Levin,  Sen.  Carl  (D-Mich.) 

Levitsky,  Melvyn,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitari- 
an Affairs 

Lewis,  Samuel  L.,  Ambassador  to  Israel 

Lichenstein,  Charles  M.,  Alternate  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  for  Special  Po- 
litical Affairs 

Ling  Qing,  Chinese  Representative  to  the  United  Nation's 

Livingston,  Rep.  Robert  L.  (R-La.) 

Lodwick,  Seeley  G.,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  International  Affairs  and  Com- 
modity Programs 

Long,  Rep.  Clarence  D.  (D-Md.) 

Lopez-Portillo,  Jose,  President  of  Mexico 

Luce,  Gordon  C,  Alternate  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 

Lugar,  Sen.  Richard  G.  (R-Ind.) 

Luns,  Joseph,  Secretary  General,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

Lyman,  Princeton,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs 

Lyng,  Richard  E.,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

MacDonald,  David  R.,  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative 

MacEachen,  Allan  J.,  Canadian  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Finance  Minister  to  Septem- 
ber 10,  1982;  thereafter  Canadian  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs 

MacGuigan,  Mark,  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs  to  September  10, 
1982;  thereafter  Canadian  Justice  Minister  and  Attorney  General 

Magaria  Borja,  Alvaro  Alfredo,  Provisional  President  of  El  Salvador  from  May  1982 

Malone,  James  L.,  Special  Representative  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conferences  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and  International  Environmental  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs 

Mansfield,  Michael  J.,  Ambassador  to  Japan 

Marcos,  Ferdinand  E.,  President  of  the  Philippines 

Markey,  Rep.  Edward  J.  (D-Mass.) 
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Chapter  1.  General  Principles  and 
Objectives  of  American  Foreign  Policy 


Document  1 

Address  by  President  Reagan  Before  a  Joint 
Session  of  Congress,  January  26,  1982 
(Extract)1 

The  State  of  the  Union 


So  far,  I've  concentrated  largely,  now,  on 
domestic  matters.  To  view  the  state  of  the 
Union  in  perspective,  we  must  not  ignore 
the  rest  of  the  world.  There  isn't  time 
tonight  for  a  lengthy  treatment  of  social — 
or  foreign  policy,  I  should  say — a  subject  I 
intend  to  address  in  detail  in  the  near 
future.  A  few  words,  however,  are  in  order 
on  the  progress  we've  made  over  the  past 
year  reestablishing  respect  for  our  nation 
around  the  globe  and  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges and  goals  that  we  will  approach  in 
the  year  ahead. 

At  Ottawa  and  Cancun,2  I  met  with  lead- 
ers of  the  major  industrial  powers  and 
developing  nations.  Now,  some  of  those  I 
met  with  were  a  little  surprised  that  I  didn't 
apologize  for  America's  wealth.  Instead,  I 
spoke  of  the  strength  of  the  free  market- 
place system  and  how  that  system  could 
help  them  realize  their  aspirations  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  political  freedom.  I 
believe  lasting  friendships  were  made  and 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  future  coopera- 
tion. 

In  the  Caribbean  Basin,  we  are  develop- 
ing a  program  of  aid,  trade  and  investment 
incentives  to  promote  self-sustaining 
growth  and  a  better,  more  secure  life  for 


1  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  January 
26,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  W'eekk  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  February  1,  1982,  pp.  81-83. 
For  the  full  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  76-83.  The  Presi- 
dent spoke  at  9  p.m.  in  the  House  Chamber  at  the 
Capitol.  The  address  was  broadcast  nationwide  on 
radio  and  television. 

2  For  documents  on  the  economic  summit  con- 
ferences held  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  July  19-21, 
1981,  and  Cancun,  Mexico,  October  22-23,  1981, 
see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
Chapter  5,  Part  F. 


our  neighbors  to  the  south.  Toward  those 
who  would  export  terrorism  and  subversion 
in  the  Caribbean  and  elsewhere,  especially 
Cuba  and  Libya,  we  will  act  with  firmness. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  a  policy  of  strength, 
fairness  and  balance.  By  restoring  Ameri- 
ca's military  credibility,  by  pursuing  peace 
at  the  negotiating  table  wherever  both  sides 
are  willing  to  sit  down  in  good  faith,  and  by 
beginning  or  regaining  the  respect  of 
America's  allies  and  adversaries  alike,  we 
have  strengthened  our  country's  position  as 
a  force  for  peace  and  progress  in  the  world. 

When  action  is  called  for,  we  are  taking 
it.  Our  sanctions  against  the  military  dicta- 
torship that  has  attempted  to  crush  human 
rights  in  Poland — and  against  the  Soviet 
regime  behind  that  military  dictatorship — 
clearly  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
America  will  not  conduct  "business  as 
usual"  with  the  forces  of  oppression.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

If  the  events  in  Poland  continue  to 
deteriorate,  further  measures  will  follow. 
Let  me  also  note  that  private  American 
groups  have  taken  the  lead  in  making  Janu- 
ary 30th  a  day  of  solidarity  with  the  people 
of  Poland.  So,  too,  the  European  Parlia- 
ment has  called  for  March  21st  to  be  an 
international  day  of  support  for  Afghani- 
stan. Wrell,  I  urge  all  peace-loving  peoples 
to  join  together  on  those  days,  to  raise  their 
voices,  to  speak  and  pray  for  freedom. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  working  for  reduction 
of  arms  and  military  activities.  As  I  an- 
nounced in  my  address  to  the  Nation  last 
November  18th,3  we  have  proposed  to  the 
Soviet  Union  a  far-reaching  agenda  for  mu- 
tual reduction  of  military  forces  and  have 
already  initiated  negotiations  with  them  in 
Geneva  on  intermediate  range  nuclear 
forces. 

In  those  talks  it  is  essential  that  we  nego- 
tiate from  a  position  of  strength.  There 
must  be  a  real  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to 
take  these  talks  seriously.  This  requires  that 
we  rebuild  our  defenses. 

In  the  last  decade,  while  we  sought  the 
moderation    of   Soviet    power    through    a 


3  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  address  on 
November  18,  1981,  before  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington,  see  ibid.,  document  60. 
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process  of  restraint  and  accommodation, 
the  Soviets  engaged  in  an  unrelenting 
buildup  of  their  military  forces. 

The  protection  of  our  national  security 
has  required  that  we  undertake  a  substantial 
program   to   enhance  our  military  forces. 

We  have  not  neglected  to  strengthen  our 
traditional  alliances  in  Europe  and  Asia,  or 
to  develop  key  relationships  with  our  part- 
ners in  the  Middle  East  and  other  countries. 

Building  a  more  peaceful  world  requires 
a  sound  strategy  and  the  national  resolve  to 
back  it  up.  When  radical  forces  threaten  our 
friends,  when  economic  misfortune  creates 
conditions  of  instability,  when  strategically 
vital  parts  of  the  world  fall  under  the  shad- 
ow of  Soviet  power,  our  response  can  make 
the  difference  between  peaceful  change  or 
disorder  and  violence.  That  is  why  we  have 
laid  such  stress  not  only  on  our  own  de- 
fense, but  on  our  vital  foreign  assistance 
program.  Your  recent  passage  of  the  for- 
eign assistance  act  sent  a  signal  to  the  world 
that  America  will  not  shrink  from  making 
the  investments  necessary  for  both  peace 
and  security.  Our  foreign  policy  must  be 
rooted  in  realism,  not  naivete  or  self-delu- 
sion. 

A  recognition  of  what  the  Soviet  empire 
is  about  is  the  starting  point.  Winston 
Churchill,  in  negotiating  with  the  Soviets, 
observed  that  thev  respect  only  strength 
and  resolve  in  their  dealings  with  other 
nations. 

That  is  why  we  have  moved  to  recon- 
struct our  national  defenses.  We  intend  to 
keep  the  peace — we  will  also  keep  our  free- 
dom. (Applause.) 

We  have  made  pledges  of  a  new  frank- 
ness in  our  public  statements  and  world- 
wide broadcasts.  In  the  face  of  a  climate  of 
falsehood  and  misinformation,  we  have 
promised  the  world  a  season  of  truth — the 
truth  of  our  great  civilized  ideas:  individual 
liberty,  representative  government,  the  rule 
of  law  under  God. 

We  have  never  needed  walls  or  mine 
fields  or  barbwire  to  keep  our  people  in. 
Nor  do  we  declare  martial  law  to  keep  our 
people  from  voting  for  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  want. 

Yes,  we  have  our  problems;  yes,  we  are  in 
a  time  of  recession.  And  it's  true,  there  is  no 
quick  fix,  as  I  said,  to  instantly  end  the 
tragic  pain  of  unemployment.  But  we  will 
end  it — the  process  has  already  begun  and 
we'll  see  its  effect  as  the  year  goes  on. 

We  speak  with  pride  and  admiration  of 
that  little  band  of  Americans  who  overcame 


insuperable  odds  to  set  this  nation  on 
course  200  years  ago.  But  our  glory  didn't 
end  with  them.  Americans  ever  since  have 
emulated  their  deeds. 

We  don't  have  to  turn  to  our  history 
books  for  heroes.  They  are  all  around  us. 
One  who  sits  among  you  here  tonight  epito- 
mized that  heroism  at  the  end  of  the  longest 
imprisonment  ever  inflicted  on  men  of  our 
armed  forces.  Who  will  ever  forget  that 
night  when  we  waited  for  television  to  bring 
us  the  scene  of  that  first  plane  landing  at 
Clark  Field  in  the  Philippines — bringing 
our  POW'S  home.  The  plane  door  opened 
and  Jeremiah  Denton  came  slowly  down  the 
ramp.  He  caught  sight  of  our  flag,  saluted  it, 
and  said,  "God  bless  America,"  and  then 
thanked  us  for  bringing  him  home.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrible  tragedy  on  the  Potomac,  we  saw 
again  the  spirit  of  American  heroism  at  its 
finest — the  heroism  of  dedicated  rescue 
workers  saving  crash  victims  from  icy  wa- 
ters. And  we  saw  the  heroism  of  one  of  our 
young  government  employees,  Lenny  Skut- 
nik,  who,  when  he  saw  a  woman  lose  her 
grip  on  the  helicopter  line,  dived  into  the 
water  and  dragged  her  to  safety.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

And  then  there  are  countless  quiet,  ev- 
eryday heroes  of  American  life — parents 
who  sacrifice  long  and  hard  so  their  chil- 
dren will  know  a  better  life  than  they've 
known;  church  and  civic  volunteers  who 
help  to  feed,  clothe,  nurse  and  teach  the 
needy;  millions  who  have  made  our  nation, 
and  our  nation's  destiny  so  very  special — 
unsung  heroes  who  may  not  have  realized 
their  own  dreams  themselves  but  then  who 
reinvest  those  dreams  in  their  children. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  America's 
best  days  are  behind  her — that  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  has  been  vanquished.  We've  seen 
it  triumph  too  often  in  our  lives  to  stop 
believing  in  it  now.  (Applause.) 

One  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  the 
greatest  of  all  our  Presidents  delivered  his 
second  state  of  the  Union  message  in  this 
chamber.  "We  cannot  escape  history," 
Abraham  Lincoln  warned.  "We  of  this  Con- 
gress and  this  administration  will  be  re- 
membered in  spite  of  ourselves."  The  "trial 
through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in 
honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest  genera- 
tion." 

That  President  and  that  Congress  did 
not  fail  the  American  people.  Together  thev 
weathered  the  storm  and  preserved  the 
Union. 
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Let  it  be  said  of  us  that  we,  too,  did  not 
fail;  that  we,  too,  worked  together  to  bring 
America  through  difficult  times.  Let  us  so 
conduct  ourselves  that  two  centuries  from 
now,  another  Congress  and  another  Presi- 
dent, meeting  in  this  chamber  as  we  are 
meeting,  will  speak  of  us  with  pride,  saying 
that  we  met  the  test  and  preserved  for  them 
in  their  dav  the  sacred  flame  of  liberty — this 
last,  best  hope  of  man  on  Earth. 

God  bless  you.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 


Document  2 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(  Weinberger)  Before  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  New  York,  April  20,   19824 

U.S.  Defense  Policy 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  delighted  to 
be  back  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
tonight,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
talking  with  such  a  distinguished  group  of 
Americans. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  been  accused  of  having 
no  clear  defense  policy  or  military  strategy. 
Some  accuse  us  of  merely  throwing  money 
at  Defense  with  no  clear  idea  of  what  we  are 
trving  to  accomplish.  Others  accuse  us  of 
provoking  an  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  an  arms  race  without  reason,  carried 
upwards  by  its  own  momentum.  Still  others 
believe  that  by  restoring  America's  military 
strength  in  peacetime,  we  are  edging  closer 
to  war. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  to  you  tonight  is 
to  lay  these  misconceptions  to  rest,  and  to 
sketch  the  fundamental  points  of  our  de- 
fense policy. 

This  administration,  like  others  before  it, 
has  recognized  the  need  for  maintaining 
armed  forces  in  peacetime,  not  as  a  precur- 
sor to  war  but  as  a  guarantor  of  peace.  We 
seek  only  to  ensure  that  we  and  our  allies 
can  pursue  our  goals  in  peace;  free  from 
intimidation,  coercion  and  aggression.  To 
do  so  we  and  our  allies  must  be  able  to 
deter  aggression  by  maintaining  the  capa- 
bility to  respond  to  any  aggression 
launched  against  us  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  violence. 


4  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,    1982. 


But  for  deterrence  to  be  successful  it 
must  be  credible.  For  our  deterrent  to  be 
credible,  especially  in  times  of  crisis,  we 
must  be  perceived  to  have  both  the  militarv 
capabilitv  and  the  national  will  to  meet  and 
defeat  aggression. 

Our  basic  national  objectives  and  goals 
have  remained  constant  during  the  postwar 
period.  Broadly  speaking,  we  seek  to  sur- 
vive as  a  nation,  to  be  free  to  pursue  our 
way  of  life,  to  preserve  the  democratic  com- 
munity of  nations,  and  to  live  in  a  stable  and 
peaceful* world.  In  the  postwar  period  the 
primary  challenge  to  our  successful  pursuit 
of  these  goals  has  been  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  the  past  30  years,  rapidlv  grow- 
ing Soviet  conventional  and  nuclear  forces 
have  provided  the  major  threats  to  our  own 
survival  and  that  of  our  allies.  Soviet  global 
expansion  has  posed  the  major  obstacle  to 
world  peace  and  stability. 

Although  our  national  objectives  have 
remained  constant  for  the  last  30  years,  the 
most  likelv  threat  to  them  has  evolved  over 
time.  Successive  administrations  and  Con- 
gresses have  developed  somewhat  different 
defense  policies  and  military  strategies  to 
deal  with  this  evolving  threat.  While  most 
Presidents  have  built  upon  the  policies  of 
their  predecessors.  President  Reagan  had 
two  unenviable  but  vital  tasks.  First,  he  had 
to  reassure  our  friends  that  America  was 
indeed  going  to  be  a  strong,  constant,  relia- 
ble ally.  Second,  he  had  to  let  our  op- 
ponents know,  in  unmistakable  terms,  that 
we  were  going  to  regain  the  militarv 
strength  necessary  to  deter  attacks  upon  us. 
Both  assurances  had  to  be  given  after  a 
decade  or  more  of  neglect  of  our  armed 
forces,  and  after  the  Carter  years  of  indeci- 
sion, vacillation,  and  weakness. 

The  centerpiece  of  our  national  security 
policv  in  the  post-war  period  has  been  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe.  With  Soviet 
expansion  into  Eastern  Europe  immediately 
after  the  war,  the  L'nited  States  and  its 
North  Atlantic  Allies  formed  a  collective 
defense.  Although  we  and  our  allies  de- 
ployed a  significant  number  of  conventional 
forces  in  Western  Europe  in  the  1950s,  the 
Soviet  conventional  forces  heavily  out- 
weighed NATO's  in  most  key  areas. 
NATO's  ultimate  deterrent  against  attack 
bv  the  superior  conventional  forces  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  was  the  threat  of  retaliation  by 
superior  American  nuclear  forces.  Soviet 
conventional  superiority  was  checkmated 
bv  American  nuclear  superiority. 

That  Soviet  conventional  power  was  ob- 
tained by  subordinating  everything  that  ap- 
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peals  to  men  and  women  in  the  West,  and 
indeed  elsewhere,  to  the  acquisition  of  mili- 
tary might. 

Simultaneously,  despite  an  economy  that 
ekes  out  a  standard  of  living  none  of  us 
would  accept,  the  Soviets  began  a  single- 
minded,  intense  effort  to  match  and  then 
exceed  our  nuclear  strength. 

As  Soviet  nuclear  power  grew  through- 
out the  1960s,  NATO  adopted  a  policy  of 
flexible  response.  We  and  our  NATO  allies 
placed  increasing  emphasis  on  initial  con- 
ventional defense,  backed  up  by  willingness 
to  resort  to  nuclear  escalation  should  con- 
ventional defenses  fail. 

By  the  end  of  the  1970s,  American  nucle- 
ar superiority  had  vanished  and  the  Sov  iet 
momentum,  made  up  of  ceaseless  efforts  to 
improve  the  accuracy,  yield,  range  and  vari- 
ety of  their  nuclear  weapons,  carried  them 
to  the  "margin  of  superiority"  which  the 
President  correctly  stated  they  now  possess. 
In  the  1980s,  we  began,  hesitantly,  to 
strengthen  our  NATO  conventional  forces 
and  urged  our  allies  to  do  likewise.  But  by 
this  time,  many  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  began  to  realize  that  something 
was  very  wrong  indeed,  not  just  with  our 
European  deterrent,  but  with  our  entire 
force  posture. 

As  a  result  of  a  decade  of  declining 
defense  budgets,  some  induced  by  the  vain 
hope  that  the  era  of  "detente"  would  lead 
the  Soviets  to  reduce  their  massive  military 
buildup;  and  the  Vietnam  War,  which  cost 
us  untold  billions  but  weakened  us  in  every 
way  instead  of  giving  us  any  added  military 
strength,  our  conventional  forces  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  northeast  Asia  had  become 
increasingly  out  of  balance  with  the  Soviets. 
The  strategic  nuclear  balance  was  begin- 
ning to  tip  to  the  Soviet's  advantage,  erod- 
ing the  deterrent  value  of  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces.  The  Soviet  deployment  of  a 
new  generation  of  intermediate  range  mis- 
siles aimed  at  Europe  eroded  the  deterrent 
value  of  our  theater  nuclear  forces.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this,  President  Carter  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  prevent  any  outside 
force  from  gaining  control  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  region,5  but  he  neither  sought  nor  was 


5  In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  on  January 
23,  1980,  President  Carter  stated  that  "an  attempt 
by  any  outside  force  to  gain  control  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  will  be  regarded  as  an  assault  on  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
such  an  assault  will  be  repelled  by  any  means 
necessary,  including  military  force."  For  the  text 
of  President  Carter's  address,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:  Basic  Documents,   1977-1980,  pp.  53-57. 


given  the  resources  to  implement  that  deci- 
sion fully.  Finally,  the  introduction  of  Soviet 
military  presence  and  proxy  forces  into 
many  regions  of  the  world  threatened  to 
outflank  the  defenses  of  our  allies. 

When  this  administration  took  office  we 
examined  whether  our  military  resources 
were  capable  of  protecting  our  vital  objec- 
tives. Although  nuclear  deterrence,  collec- 
tive defense  in  Europe  and  northeast  Asia, 
and  defense  of  other  vital  interests  such  as 
in  southwest  Asia  were  still  valid,  indeed 
vital,  objectives,  we  found  that  we  lacked 
the  requisite  military  capability  for  ade- 
quate deterrence  or  defense  of  these  objec- 
tives. 

We  have  to  take  a  more  realistic  view, 
both  of  the  military  threat  confronting  us 
and  of  our  capabilities.  We  could  not  agree 
with  those  ideologues  of  detente,  who — 
contrary  to  all  evidence — persisted  in  the 
illusion  that  the  United  States  was  driving 
the  arms  race,  and  that  we  would  persuade 
the  Soviets  into  restraint  by  kindly  conver- 
sations  and   cultural   or   trade  exchanges. 

We  modified  our  defense  policy  to  fit 
today's  realities,  and  to  make  it  less  danger- 
ous, and  more  flexible,  so  that  we  could 
cope  with  a  threatening  and  uncertain  fu- 
ture. For  example,  we  abandoned  reliance 
on  the  dangerous  fallacy  of  a  "short  war" — 
that  any  conventional  war  would  necessarily 
be  short  because  the  aggressor  would 
retreat  or  the  war  would  quickly  escalate  to 
the  nuclear  level.  Also,  we  adopted  a  safer 
policy  for  responding  to  warnings — recog- 
nizing that  warnings  are  likely  to  be  ambig- 
uous, and  that  we  cannot  count  on  an  all-or- 
none  signal  telling  us  when  we  must  pre- 
pare to  deter  an  imminent  attack. 

Apart  from  rectifying  such  deficiencies  in 
strategy,  we  had  to  face  the  fact  that  our 
military  capabilities  fell  short.  There  were 
two  reasons  for  this.  Our  military  capability 
had  declined  seriously  throughout  the 
1970s,  just  as  the  20-year  Soviet  defense 
buildup  was  bringing  them  greatly  im- 
proved military  capabilities.  This  worsening 
trend  had  now  resulted  in  a  margin  of 
superiority  in  many  categories  of  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear,  theater  nuclear,  and  con- 
ventional forces.  In  addition,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  also  acquired  sufficient  reserves 
for  a  prolonged  conventional  war. 

Therefore,  we  are  requesting  a  5-year 
major  increase  in  defense  spending  to  re- 
store the  U.S-Soviet  military  balance.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  encouraging  our  allies  to 
increase  their  contribution  to  our  common 
defense,   and   we  are  also  increasing  our 
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economic  and  securitv  assistance  programs 
so  that  our  friends  can  improve  their  own 
securitv.  A  network  of  alliances  and 
strengthened  friends  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  providing  a  forward  defense  for  our- 
selves, and  for  our  friends. 

In  addition  to  our  formal  alliances  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  we  have  a  number  of 
other  interests  and  commitments  through- 
out the  world  which  we  will  continue  to 
protect.  For  example,  the  increasing  eco- 
nomic interdependence  of  the  world  over 
the  past  decade  has  made  our  access  to 
foreign  markets  and  vital  natural  resources 
more  critical  than  ever.  Because  growing 
Soviet  naval  power  could  threaten  our  con- 
trol of  the  sealanes  that  link  us  with  our 
allies,  we  must  strengthen  our  maritime 
capability.  Because  Soviet  military  power 
has  acquired  a  global  reach,  we  need  mobile 
and  flexible  forces,  particularlv  to  prevent 
Soviet  conquest  of  the  oil  fields  and  other 
major  targets  in  the  Mideast.  Also,  we  must 
not  permit  our  strongest  deployment  of 
forces,  in  the  European  central  front,  to 
become  a  "Maginot  Line"  that  the  enemy 
could  outflank. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Soviet 
attempt  to  expand  its  influence  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  by  lending  direct  and  indirect 
support  to  totalitarian  movements  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  another  threat  to  our  in- 
terests. Our  strategv  is  to  provide  a  security 
assistance  program  to  help  our  neighbors  in 
their  self-defense  efforts  and  a  Caribbean 
Basin  economic  program  to  encourage 
their  national  development.  Improved  de- 
fense capabilities  and  economic  growth  in 
the  nations  of  Central  America  are  equally 
essential  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  internal 
instability  the  Soviets  and  their  proxies  are 
currently  exploiting.  We  cannot  have  eco- 
nomic growth,  social  reform,  democratic 
development,  or  even  civil  rights,  if  totali- 
tarian terrorists  of  either  the  far  right  or  the 
far  left  are  free  to  attack  civilian  popula- 
tions. 

A  companion  threat  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  Cuba's  ability  to  project  air 
and  naval  forces  to  interfere  with  our 
resupply  of  NATO  if  a  war  in  Europe 
should  break  out.  Since  70  percent  of  our 
European-bound  reinforcements  must  pass 
through  the  Caribbean,  we  need  improved 
maritime  strength  there  too,  to  guarantee 
their  safe  passage.  We  must  also  find  ways 
to  curb  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  military 
presence  in  Cuba. 

In  the  postwar  era  the  Soviet  Union  has 
become  the  leading,  indeed  the  onlv,  impe- 


rialist power  on  Earth,  and  as  such  has  been 
a  major  obstacle  to  world  peace  and  stabili- 
ty Its  continued  occupation  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, its  intimidation  of  Poland,  expansion 
over  the  vears  in  Cuba.  Vietnam,  the 
Congo,  and  manv  other  parts  of  Africa. 
Korea.  Afghanistan.  South  Yemen. 
Ethiopia,  and  Angola — to  name  onh  a 
few — have  shown  that  the  Soviet  Union  ha^ 
constantlv  sought  to  expand  its  influence. 

Emboldened  by  America's  post-Vietnam 
paralvsis  and  its  own  increased  militarv 
capabilities,  the  Soviet  Union  has  pushed  its 
traditional  policy  of  global  expansionism  to 
a  new  dimension  in  recent  vears  and  has 
emerged  as  a  mature  global  power.  It  now 
has  the  power  and  reach  to  challenge  our 
interests  almost  anvwhere  in  the  world. 
Soviet  efforts  in  the  Third  World  have 
increased  in  scope,  pace,  and  aggressive- 
ness. Soviet  naval  combatants  and  long 
range  militarv  reconnaissance  aircraft  rou- 
tinelv  patrol  around  the  globe  from  bases 
strategically  located  astride  major  trade 
routes  and  choke  points.  Soviet  proxies  are 
now  involved  in  Central  America,  sup- 
ported by  Soviet  militarv  assistance.  And,  as 
recent  events  in  Poland  demonstrate,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  use  the  threat  of 
overwhelming  militarv  intervention  to 
achieve  its  political  objectives. 

To  deal  with  this  new  dimension  of  Sovi- 
et threat  we  must  be  prepared  to  halt  and 
seek  to  reverse  the  geographic  expansion  of 
Soviet  control  and  militarv  presence  partic- 
ularlv when  it  threatens  a  vital  interest  or 
further  erodes  the  geostrategic  position  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  increasinglv  acquir- 
ing the  forces  for  global  operations  and 
must  be  deterred  with  flexible  and  mobile 
forces.  A  conventional  conflict  beginning  in 
southwest  Asia,  the  Far  East  or  other  areas 
could  now  have  global  implications.  Our 
strategv  is  to  deter  Soviet  aggression  bv  the 
prospect  of  a  collective  militarv  response  at 
whatever  level  of  conflict  is  required. 

If  armed  aggression  should  occur,  natu- 
rally, our  defensive  actions  will  seek  to  end 
the  conflict  as  quicklv  as  possible,  at  the 
point  of  aggression.  But  if  a  conventional 
war  should  be  forced  upon  us,  the  L'nited 
States  and  allied  forces  may  also  have  to 
launch  counteroffensives  elsewhere  to  re- 
store the  peace  and  protect  our  freedom. 
The  United  States  may  take  militarv  actions 
that  threaten  Soviet  vulnerabilities  critical 
to  their  prosecution  of  the  war.  should  that 
prove  necessarv  to  restore  the  peace. 

The  point  is  not  that  we  wish  to  fight 
evervwhere.   In  fact  we  wish   to  fight  no- 
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where.  But  if  we  are  to  realize  that  wish,  we 
must  be  in  a  position  to  respond  to  aggres- 
sion effectively  where  our  vital  interests  are 
threatened.  Our  budget  requests  emphasize 
increased  mobility  for  our  forces  and  repair 
of  our  deficient  force  structure. 

The  loss  of  clear  superiority  means  we 
must  take  strategy  more  seriously  then  ever. 
Today  we  must  respond  to  the  challenges 
thrust  upon  us  by  Soviet  conventional 
forces  that  outnumber  us,  and  by  Soviet 
strategic  forces  that  have  acquired  a  margin 
of  superiority  over  us.  To  ignore  those 
facts,  or  to  decline  to  discuss  them  is  to 
court   greater  danger  than   we  now   face. 

To  those  who  say  we  are  trying  to  do  too 
much,  we  must  ask,  what  should  we  give  up? 

Should  we  give  up  defense  of  the  Central 
Front  in  Europe? 

Should  we  give  up  the  Caribbean? 

Should  we  give  up  any  attempt  to  defend 
the  oil  fields,  so  vital  to  Europe  and  Japan? 

Should  we  give  up  our  defense  of  north- 
east Asia? 

Should  we  give  up  any  other  vital  in- 
terests? 

For  history  tells  us,  and  recent  history  at 
that,  that  if  a  nation  with  enormous  military 
power  and  a  historically  aggressive  policy  of 
adding  to  its  bases  and  its  influence 
throughout  the  world,  knows  that  it  will 
meet  no  opposition  in  a  particular  crisis — if 
it  knows  in  short  that  there  is  a  vacuum,  it 
will  rush  in  to  fill  that  vacuum,  and  another 
vital  area  will  be  lost  to  the  West. 

A  credible  deterrent  cannot  be  rein- 
forced by  good  plans  alone,  it  must  be 
backed  up  by  tangible  military  capabilities. 
For  years  we  have  heard  about  a  "hollow 
Army,"  and  we  have  heard  about  airplanes 
that  cannot  fly  and  ships  that  cannot  sail. 
The  American  people  will  no  longer  accept 
a  mere  facade  of  security  by  deploying 
forces  that  are  not  combat  ready,  that  lack 
necessary  equipment  and  training,  and  are 
not  backed  up  by  an  adequate  mobilization 
potential. 

One  of  our  highest  priorities  is  to  im- 
prove the  combat  readiness  of  our  military. 
We  sought  more  spare  parts,  training,  and 
operations  and  maintenance  in  the  FY  1981 
and  FY  1982  budgets,  and  we  will  continue 
to  do  so.  In  addition,  we  found  manpower 
shortages  in  several  categories.  Skilled  mili- 
tary personnel  were  leaving  the  military  for 
higher  paying  jobs  in  the  civilian  economy. 
To  retain  this  pool  of  skilled  manpower  we 


asked  for  and  were  granted  increases  in 
military  pay  and  reenlistment  bonuses  and 
benefits.  Now  the  All-Volunteer  Force  is 
working  extremely  well.  We  quite  literallv 
cannot  accept  all  who  applv;  and  their  edu- 
cational level  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
those  applying  two  years  ago.  Also,  manv 
more  experienced  and  trained  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  officers  are  staying  in  the  Serv- 
ice, and  that  is  a  most  welcome  change. 

We  next  must  be  able  to  increase  the 
sustainability  of  our  forces  in  order  to  bal- 
ance the  Soviets'  ability  to  endure  a  pro- 
longed conventional  conflict.  Our  budgets 
request  monies  for  replacement  equipment, 
spare  parts,  ammunition,  fuel,  and  other 
consumables  as  well  as  upgraded  equip- 
ment for  the  Guard  and  Reserves.  Those 
improvements,  and  our  efforts  to  reha- 
bilitate the  industrial  base,  send  a  clear 
signal  to  the  Soviets  that  they  cannot  start  a 
conflict  in  the  hopes  of  outlasting  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

While  our  funding  for  readiness  and 
sustainability  contributes  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  forces  today,  we  must  also 
invest  in  the  future.  We  need  to  modernize 
our  military  equipment  so  it  can  deter  and  if 
necessary  defend  against  the  new  genera- 
tions of  Soviet  intermediate  range  nuclear 
and  conventional  weapons. 

To  enhance  our  theater  deterrent,  we 
will  deploy  ground  launched  cruise  missiles 
and  Pershing  II  missiles  in  Europe.  Of 
course  if  the  Soviets  accept  President  Rea- 
gan's proposal,6  now  under  negotiation  at 
Geneva,  we  would  not  have  to  deploy  these 
weapons. 

To  counterbalance  the  increasing  so- 
phistication of  Soviet  conventional  forces, 
we  have  a  program  to  modernize  the  equip- 
ment of  our  ground  and  air  combat  forces. 
These  new  weapons,  particularly  the  M-l 
tank,  the  Bradley  infantry  fighting  vehicle 
and  the  new  generation  of  fighter  aircraft, 
offer  the  optimum  combination  of  firepow- 
er and  maneuverability  required  on  the 
modern  battlefield.  We  cannot  do  less  in 
the  face  of  the  quantitative  advantages  and 
the  continuing  qualitative  improvements  in 
Soviet  weapons. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  tanks  and  the 
infantry  fighting  vehicle  took  far  too  long  to 


6  President  Reagan's  "zero  option"  proposal, 
which  was  outlined  in  his  address  on  November 
18,  1981,  cited  in  footnote  3,  supra,  indicated  that 
the  United  States  was  prepared  to  cancel  the 
deployment  in  Western  Europe  of  Pershing  II  and 
ground  launch  missiles  scheduled  for  1983  if  the 
Soviet  Union  would  dismantle  the  SS-20,  SS-4, 
and  SS-5  missiles  deployed  in  Eastern  Europe. 
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develop  and  thev  are  extraordinarily  costly. 
We  believe  we  have  initiated  management 
and  contract  improvements  which  will  pre- 
vent these  delays  and  unplanned  cost  addi- 
tions in  the  future;  but  in  the  meantime  we 
cannot  simplv  throw  out  20  years  of  tank 
development  and  start  over.  We  need  a 
modern  tank  too  much  right  now  to  do  that. 

The  Navy  will  also  benefit  from  our 
modernization  efforts.  To  repair  the  ero- 
sion of  our  conventional  maritime  strength 
we  have  designed  a  program  which  will 
increase  the  offensive  striking  power  of  the 
fleet,  improve  day-to-day  fleet  readiness 
and  sustainability,  strengthen  our  antisub- 
marine and  anti-air  defense,  and  modernize 
our  existing  naval  forces.  In  short  we  seek 
naval  strength  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  get 
where  we  need  to  be,  when  we  have  to  be 
there. 

By  making  major  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  fleet  ships  and  aircraft,  we  will  pro- 
vide protection  for  our  maritime  trade  and 
supply  convoys  to  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well 
as  improve  the  mobility  needed  for  our 
rapid  deployment  forces. 

To  provide  the  measure  of  mobility  re- 
quired for  conventional  flexibility,  we  have 
requested  additional  air  and  sealift  capabili- 
ties. The  largest  single  increase  in  this 
year's  defense  budget  is  for  airlift.  We  also 
plan  to  increase  our  fleet  of  refueling  air- 
craft to  sustain  our  airlift  over  longer  dis- 
tances. 

Since  we  cannot  halt  Soviet  global  ex- 
pansion by  ourselves,  this  administration 
also  seeks  to  revitalize  our  military  alliances 
and  encourage  our  allies  to  contribute  more 
to  our  collective  defense.  Finally,  we  seek  to 
provide  assistance  to  our  friends  and 
neighbors  so  that  they  can  better  defend 
themselves  and  in  so  doing,  greatly  help  us. 

I  have  purposely  stressed  our  conven- 
tional forces,  since  85  percent  of  our  bud- 
get is  devoted  to  nonnuclear  forces.  Al- 
though of  late  our  nuclear  forces  have  re- 
ceived much  attention  in  public  debate, 
they  constitute  only  15  percent  of  our  de- 
fense budget.  Contrary  to  what  some  have 
mistakenly  alleged,  we  do  not  seek  to  re- 
store U.S.  nuclear  superiority.  Consistent 
with  our  defense  policy,  we  have  taken  steps 
to  deemphasize  our  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons,  steps  such  as  not  locking  our- 
selves into  a  "short  war"  posture  and 
strengthening  the  flexibility  and  mobility  of 
our  conventional  forces.  We  must  not  allow 
the  Soviets  to  think  they  could  force  us  to 
choose  between  initiating  nuclear  war  or 
accepting  the  loss  of  vital  interests. 


The  only  way  to  prevent  nuclear  war  is  to 
make  sure  that  no  aggressor  will  ever  think 
he  could  profit  from  initiating  a  nuclear 
attack;  in  short  to  make  sure  nuclear  war 
could  not  be  won.  We  would  prefer  signifi- 
cantly lower  nuclear  force  levels  and  we  are 
developing  a  program  to  press  for  genuine 
and  verifiable  arms  reduction.  Contrary  to 
popular  impressions,  we  have  not,  over  the 
years,  increased  the  number  of  our  nuclear 
weapons.  In  fact,  we  have  fewer  nuclear 
warheads  today  than  we  had  in  1967 — not  a 
handful  fewer  but  thousands  fewer. 

The  Soviets  have,  however,  done  just  the 
opposite.  They  have  vastly  increased  their 
raw  number  of  warheads.  But  in  the  final 
analysis  it  is  not  the  number  of  warheads 
alone  that  counts.  What  matters  is  deterrent 
capability,  involving  such  factors  as  surviva- 
bility of  deterrent  forces  and  communica- 
tions systems,  accuracy  and  vield — in  short 
whether  we  could  respond  effectively  after  a 
Soviet  first  strike. 

That  is  why  the  President  is  so  right 
when  he  says  a  simple  freeze  now  would 
leave  the  Soviets  ahead  in  strategic  capabili- 
ty. Under  these  circumstances  the  essence 
of  deterrence  would  be  lost.  They  have 
designed  their  nuclear  forces  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  be  interpreted  only  as  offen- 
sive, not  just  as  deterrent  forces.  We  also 
see  disturbing  evidence,  such  as  their  devel- 
opment of  a  refiring  capability  and  major 
expenditures  for  civil  defense  shelters,  that 
they  think  they  can  win  a  nuclear  war — and 
that  is  a  very  dangerous  development. 

We  are  modernizing  our  strategic  forces 
to  ensure  that  they  are  survivable.  This  is 
the  purpose  of  the  President's  program  for 
Strategic  Nuclear  Forces.  In  particular,  we 
are  making  our  terrestrial  and  space-based 
communications,  warning,  and  intelligence 
collection  systems  less  vulnerable  to  the 
blast  and  pulse  radiation  of  nuclear  detona- 
tions by  shielding  them  and  building  redun- 
dant systems. 

Unfortunately  we  must  modernize  and 
strengthen  all  three  legs  of  the  Triad  of 
deterrence  at  the  same  time.  We  have  25- 
year-old  bombers,  20-year-old  missiles,  and 
submarine  missiles  that  are  neither  as  accu- 
rate nor  as  able  to  destroy  hardened  Soviet 
targets  as  they  should  be.  We  want  to  gain 
deterrent  stability;  we  are  not  seeking  mere- 
ly to  accumulate  more  destructive  power.  In 
fact,  as  previously  announced,  we  have  de- 
cided to  dismantle  some  large  missiles — the 
old  Titans — because  they  are  no  longer  a 
reliable,  survivable  second  strike  weapon. 

Only  by  creating  a  credible  deterrent  will 
we  have  the  strength  necessary  to  achieve 
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genuine  arms  redua  on  and  to  diminish  the 
likelihood  of  conflid.  at  all  levels  of  vio- 
lence. But,  genuine  i.nd  verifiable  major 
arms  reductions  is  indeed  the  only  sure 
road  to  reducing  risks  while  keeping  the 
peace.  Negotiations  to  secure  these  reduc- 
tions can  succeed  only  if  we  enter  them  with 
strength.  The  Soviets  must  perceive  they 
have  something  to  gain  from  such  negotia- 
tions. 

The  restoration  and  upgrading  of  our 
military  forces  is  an  expensive  and  lengthy 
process.  So  are  our  programs  of  economic 
and  security  assistance.  They  are  particu- 
larly difficult  in  this  economy  and  given  the 
sacrifices  other  programs  are  asked  to 
make.  But  it  is  essential  that  we  follow  this 
long,  hard  road  with  resolution,  determina- 
tion and  consistency. 

If  I  had  to  state  the  essence  of  the 
administration's  defense  policy  in  a  single 
sentence,  it  would  be  this:  we  seek  to  deter 
Soviet  aggression  against  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  by  maintaining  the  capability 
to  respond  effectively  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  violence.  This  is,  if  you  will,  a 
common  theme  from  which  all  else  flows: 

— traditional  concepts  such  as  flexible 
response; 

— collective  security  to  ensure  allied  soli- 
darity in  providing  for  a  common  defense; 

— the  emphasis  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration on  improvements  in  conventional 
forces,  readiness  and  sustainability; 

— a  program  greatly  to  enhance  the  mo- 
bility of  our  forces  so  that  they  can  be 
brought  to  bear  even  when  our  vital  in- 
terests are  threatened  at  places  distant  from 
our  shores; 

— and  finally,  modernization  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  to  reverse  dangerous  and  desta- 
bilizing vulnerabilities  that  have  developed 
over  many  years  of  neglect. 

The  burdens  placed  upon  us  in  imple- 
menting this  first  principle  have  grown  as 
the  Soviets,  subordinating  all  else,  have 
poured  a  staggering  portion  of  their  na- 
tional wealth  into  the  massing  of  military 
power.  As  the  Soviets  have  developed  their 
capacity  to  project  power  abroad,  the  num- 
ber of  our  friends  and  allies  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  aggression  has  grown.  And  of  neces- 
sity, not  because  of  our  choice,  our  require- 
ments have  grown  accordingly.  Our  objec- 
tive— this  first  principle — is  no  more  ambi- 
tious today  than  it  was  in  years  past.  But  the 
cost  of  meeting  it — the  cost  of  countering 
the  expansion  of  Soviet  military  power — 


must  inevitably  reflect  the  magnitude  of  the 
Soviet  effort. 

But  we  clearly  have  the  resources  and  the 
greatest  incentive  of  all — for  it  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  our  survival  as  a  nation, 
and  the  survival  of  freedom.  So  if  we  have 
the  national  will  and  the  great  strength  of 
our  past,  I  am  convinced  that  the  future  is 
bright  with  hope  and  promise — provided 
only  that  we  keep  faith  in  ourselves.  If  we 
take  full  advantage  of  the  great  assets  of  the 
Free  World,  if  we  do  not  prop  up  the  Soviet 
economy  by  mistaken  subsidies  and  trans- 
fers, if  we  prudently  exploit  the  weaknesses 
of  the  obsolescent  Soviet  empire,  the  peo- 
ple now  living  in  the  Soviet  Union  shall 
eventually  live  with  us  in  peace  in  a  world 
with  vastly  fewer  arms  and  vastly  greater 
hope. 


Document  3 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
Before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
April  21,  1982' 

American  Power  and 
American  Purpose 

A  French  philosopher  captured  the  expe- 
rience of  the  twentieth  century  when  he 
wrote  that  "a  modern  man — and  this  is  what 
makes  him  modern — lives  with  many  con- 
traries." Modern  science  has  enlightened  us 
about  ourselves  and  the  universe  as  never 
before.  It  has  also  given  us  an  unprecedent- 
ed capacity  for  self-destruction.  Modern 
technology  has  offered  mankind  a  life  of 
comfort  and  prosperity  unknown  to  previ- 
ous generations.  But  the  same  industrial 
processes  harnessed  to  aggression  have 
been  used  twice  to  plunge  the  world  into 
the  abyss  of  war. 

The  American  people  have  participated 
to  the  full  in  these  changes.  We  have  known 
depression  and  prosperity,  the  ordeal  of 
war  and  the  tranquility  of  peace.  Long  ago, 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  wrote  that  a  "perpet- 
ual stir"  prevailed  in  our  society.  Perhaps  as 
Americans  we  were  unusually  well-suited  to 
thrive  in  a  century  of  "contraries,"  for  our 
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experiences  have  dulled  neither  our  enthu- 
siasm nor  our  desire  for  quick  results. 

Observers  have  questioned,  however, 
whether  this  "perpetual  stir"  makes  for 
sound  international  relations.  Americans 
do  not  like  to  believe  that  problems  are 
intractable  or  that  achievements  can  only  be 
very  modest,  despite  the  effort.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  resulting  national  impa- 
tience makes  American  foreign  policy  a 
series  of  cycles,  of  strenuous  engagements 
followed  by  disillusioned  withdrawals. 

In  this  century,  we  have  lived  through 
two  major  such  periods  of  impatience  in 
foreign  affairs.  For  20  years  after  the  First 
World  War,  we  pretended  to  be  immune 
from  the  suffering  of  an  interdependent 
world.  The  cost  to  other  nations  and  to 
ourselves  was  enormous.  Determined  to 
avoid  this  mistake  again,  we  threw  ourselves 
eagerly  after  the  Second  World  War  into 
the  creation  of  a  new  international  order. 
As  Dean  Acheson  described  it,  the  task  was 
"to  create  half  a  world,  a  free 
half  .  .  .  without  blowing  the  whole  to 
pieces  in  the  process." 

The  successful  application  of  American 
power  to  this  purpose  created  the  basic 
security  framework  within  which  we  and  our 
allies  have  prospered.  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  have  recovered  their  economic  health 
and  political  stability.  A  multitude  of  inde- 
pendent countries,  free  to  pursue  their  own 
development,  have  emerged  from  the  West- 
ern colonial  empires,  and  the  U.S. -Soviet 
rivalry  had  led  neither  to  war  nor  to  the 
yielding  of  essential  Western  interests. 

American  resources,  American  persever- 
ance and  American  wisdom  provided  the 
crucial  underpinning  of  this  international 
order.  But  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  denigration  of  executive 
authority  in  the  Watergate  scandal  raised 
questions  about  our  will  and  leadership. 
American  foreign  policy  appeared  beset  by 
uncertainty,  doubt,  and  division. 

As  a  consequence,  the  United  States 
found  it  difficult  to  deal  with  the  complex 
international  situation  that  has  emerged 
over  the  past  decade.  The  economic  growth 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  the  Sino- 
Soviet  conflict,  and  the  transfer  of  wealth  to 
the  oil  producers  have  softened  the  sharp 
edges  of  American  and  Soviet  dominance 
over  the  postwar  world.  The  global  military 
balance,  however,  is  still  the  province  of  the 
superpowers. 

Today  it  has  become  essential  for  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  to  deal  with  the 


new  realities.  Three  trends  in  particular 
raise  crucial  questions  about  the  prospects 
for  Western  security — and  international 
peace — for  the  remainder  of  the  century. 

— First,  lagging  Western  strength.  The 
United  States  has  gradually  lost  many  of  the 
military  advantages  over  the  Soviet  Union 
that  once  provided  a  margin  of  safety  for 
the  West — in  some  cases  by  choice,  in  oth- 
ers through  neglect  and  error.  Meanwhile, 
the  Western  alliance  has  suffered  increasing 
political  ajid  economic  strain.  The  coopera- 
tive impulse  still  exists  but  it  would  be 
severely  strained  by  another  decade  of  rela- 
tive military  decline  or  sterile  economic 
rivalry. 

— Second,  the  increasing  interdepen- 
dence of  the  West  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries, many  of  which  adopt  a  strident  public 
stance  against  Western  interests  and  ideals. 
The  Third  World  has  emerged  in  all  of  its 
diversity,  with  its  fragile  unity  already  frag- 
mented by  regional  conflict  and  global  ri- 
valry. At  the  same  time,  many  developing 
nations  are  threatened  by  the  increasing 
strain  of  sudden  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic change. 

— Third,  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  global  military  power,  increas- 
ingly bold  in  the  use  of  its  might  to  promote 
violence,  notably  in  areas  of  strategic  signif- 
icance to  the  West.  This  trend  has  devel- 
oped even  as  the  Communist  bloc,  once  the 
instrument  of  Soviet  purposes,  has  been 
shaken  by  the  Sino-Soviet  schism  and  grow- 
ing internal  problems.  Chronic  economic 
failure  has  eroded  the  appeal  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  ideology. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  as  others  are  surely 
asking  about  us,  whether  we  can  change 
these  trends. 

— Can  we  increase  our  strength  and  im- 
prove  our   collaboration   with   our   allies? 

— Can  the  West  and  the  developing 
countries  find  common  interests? 

— Can  we  create  a  more  constructive 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  marked 
bv  greater  Soviet  restraint? 

I  believe  that  we  can  do  these  things.  We 
can  safeguard  the  legacy  of  Western  values 
and  achievements.  And  we  can  go  beyond 
the  postwar  vision  of  half  a  world  free 
toward  a  whole  world  of  greater  libertv, 
more  peaceful  change,  and  increasing  eco- 
nomic progress. 

The  American  people  have  emerged 
from   their   recent   experiences    convinced 
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anew  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  Ameri- 
can leadership  if  we  are  to  live  in  a  world 
hospitable  to  our  society  and  our  values.  In 
the  1980's,  this  new  American  consensus 
for  a  more  vigorous  defense  of  our  interests 
demands  a  new  balance  in  the  style  of  our 
foreign  policy.  If  we  forsake  ideals  to  ma- 
nipulate interests,  then  America's  sense  of 
right  will  be  offended.  If  we  forsake  power 
in  order  to  pursue  pieties,  then  America's 
sense  of  reality  will  be  challenged. 

A  balanced  American  foreign  policy,  sus- 
tained by  this  consensus,  will  enable  Ameri- 
ca to  lead  once  again.  But  we  must  un- 
derstand the  complexities  of  our  time  if  we 
are  to  move  with  the  sureness  and  sensitivi- 
ty that  befits  our  historic  responsibilities. 
There  are  opportunities  to  act,  to  navigate 
the  sea  of  troubles  to  a  safer  and  calmer 
water. 

First,  our  relationship  with  our  allies.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  lead  unless  we  rally  to 
our  side  those  societies  that  share  our  val- 
ues. The  foundation  of  American  foreign 
policy  throughout  the  postwar  era  has  been 
our  partnership  with  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  Japan.  Sheltered  by  common  security 
arrangements,  and  nourished  by  democrat- 
ic values,  we  and  our  allies  have  created  the 
most  prosperous  societies  known  to  man- 
kind. These  historic  achievements  are  the 
product  of  our  joint  labors,  our  sense  of 
unity,  and  our  strength. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  the 
trends  of  the  past  decade  have  contributed 
to  a  rising  sense  of  frustration  between  the 
United  States  and  its  partners.  U.S. -Euro- 
pean relations,  in  particular,  have  been  dis- 
tressed by  the  convergence  of  several 
events: 

— The  loss  of  American  strategic  superi- 
ority and  questions  about  the  role  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  NATO  strategy. 

— Increasing  European  political  and  eco- 
nomic stakes  in  detente  and  East-West 
trade,  despite  aggressive  Soviet  actions  in 
Afghanistan,  Poland,  and  elsewhere. 

— The  recent  record  of  low  growth  and 
high  inflation  among  the  industrial  democ- 
racies leading  to  pressure  for  protectionist 
measures. 

Angered  by  what  they  see  as  European 
reluctance  to  face  the  Soviet  challenge, 
some  Americans  have  been  tempted  to 
argue  for  withdrawal  of  American  forces. 
Others,  disturbed  by  persistent  economic 
problems,  have  thought  to  retaliate  by 
erecting  protectionist  barriers. 


Those  who  advocate  such  actions  ignore 
Churchill's  admonition  that  "the  only  thing 
worse  than  lighting  with  allies  is  fighting 
without  them."  Not  a  single  problem  in  the 
Atlantic  relationship — diplomatic,  military, 
or  economic — can  be  resolved  by  unilateral 
American  action.  Let  us  ask  ourselves — on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — some  fundamen- 
tal questions.  Does  our  alliance  strengthen 
our  security  or  weaken  it?  Do  our  ties 
increase  our  prosperity  or  diminish  it?  Do 
we  improve  the  prospects  for  democracy 
and  freedom  in  the  world  by  working  to- 
gether or  by  going  our  separate  ways? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  today  is 
the  same  as  that  given  over  three  decades 
ago  by  the  generation  whose  lives  were 
blighted  by  world  war.  The  Atlantic  Al- 
liance is  the  foundation  of  our  security.  It  is 
still  the  basic  building  block  of  a  more 
peaceful  and  prosperous  world,  and  its 
breakdown  would  make  disaster  for  the 
industrial  democracies  inevitable. 

These  are  the  stakes — and  our  opportu- 
nity— for  the  eighties.  Either  the  alliance 
goes  forward  together  toward  greater  coop- 
eration or  the  prospects  of  all  its  members 
will  be  darkened.  But  if  we  are  to  advance,  it 
is  high  time  that  our  dialogue  proceeded  on 
the  basis  of  fact,  especially  the  fact  of  who  is 
doing  what  to  sustain  the  common  defense. 

Arguments  over  burden  sharing  are  sec- 
ond nature  to  any  large  alliance  of  sover- 
eign nations.  The  current  transatlantic  ex- 
changes, however,  must  be  put  in  historical 
perspective.  Americans  should  not  forget 
that  our  NATO  Allies  substantially  in- 
creased their  defense  spending  over  the 
past  decade,  while  the  United  States  was 
reducing  its  defense  effort.  Nor  should  we 
ignore  that  the  European  members  of 
NATO  supply  a  high  percentage  of  the  air, 
ground,  and  naval  forces  that  constitute  the 
conventional  portion  of  deterrence  in  Eu- 
rope. Even  worldwide,  the  contributions  of 
NATO  Allies  and  Japan  are  an  important 
and  growing  component  of  defense. 

This  is  not  to  underestimate  the  very 
serious  problems  we  face.  We  all  need  to  do 
more  together.  But  our  joint  concern  for 
the  common  defense,  rather  than  finger- 
pointing,    should   dominate   the   dialogue. 

In  the  days  ahead,  as  we  and  our  allies 
discuss  outstanding  issues,  the  United 
States  must  exert  not  only  strong  but  coher- 
ent leadership.  The  allies  must  know  where 
we  are  going  if  we  expect  them  to  go  with 
us.  Their  policies,  especially  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  reflect  not  only  differing 
perspectives  of  Soviet  actions  but  also  a 
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tendency  to  hedge  their  bets  against  Ameri- 
can swings  between  detente  and  confronta- 
tion. 

The  allies,  for  their  part,  must  develop  a 
broader  vision  and  a  sense  of  responsibility 
consonant  with  their  interests  and  strength. 
They  cannot  expect  the  United  States  to 
carry  the  same  share  of  the  burden  when 
our  respective  capabilities  have  changed 
and  their  own  desire  for  influence  has 
grown. 

Much  of  our  agenda  will  be  dominated 
by  the  search  for  more  constructive  rela- 
tions with  the  East.  This  search,  arms  con- 
trol, and  the  military  balance  are  all  interre- 
lated, not  independent  and  sometimes  com- 
peting objectives.  It  is  essential  that  we 
carry  out  NATO's  two-track  decision  of 
1979,8  to  go  forward  with  the  moderniza- 
tion of  intermediate-range  nuclear  systems 
while  simultaneously  pursuing  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
signed to  limit  these  systems. 

For  too  long,  we  have  pretended  that  a 
relaxation  of  tensions  in  Europe  would  be 
immune  to  Soviet  attempts  to  change  the 
balance  of  power.  For  too  long,  we  have 
imagined  that  the  arms  control  process,  in 
and  of  itself,  could  preserve  that  balance. 
Deterrence  in  the  eighties  will  require  pain- 
ful sacrifices  by  every  member  of  the  al- 
liance, but  if  we  fail  to  pay  the  price  now,  we 
shall  have  neither  a  lasting  improvement  of 
relations  with  the  East  nor  a  meaningful 
reduction  of  arms. 

Our  collective  economic  well-being  also 
demands  sacrifices  from  each  nation.  We 
cannot  afford  a  repetition  of  those  un- 
resolved quarrels  that  so  damaged  the  in- 
ternational economic  system  in  the  1930's. 
In  this  area,  as  in  others,  if  we  do  not 
progress  together  we  shall  each  suffer 
separately. 

Finally,  we  should  be  conscious  of  our 
historic  responsibilities  as  free  societies  in  a 
world  where  individual  liberty  is  too  often 
suppressed.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  West 
to  use  a  double  standard  in  our  judgment  of 
international   behavior.   The   advocates   of 


8  The  "two-track"  decision  was  taken  by  the 
NATO  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in  council  at 
Brussels  in  December  1979.  The  first  track  called 
for  the  deployment  of  long-range  theater  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe.  The  second  track  was  the  deter- 
mination to  pursue  simultaneously  arms  reduc- 
tion negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  text 
of  the  final  communique,  issued  by  the  NATO 
Council  on  December  14,  1979,  is  printed  in 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977-1980. 
pp.  496-499. 


freedom  and  democracy  are  subjected  to  a 
supercritical  standard  while  the  advocates 
of  totalitarianism  are  given  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  How  much  energy  is  spent  criti- 
cizing and  impugning  the  democratic  revo- 
lution while  rationalizing  and  forgiving  the 
assaults  of  its  enemies.  Let  us  be  clear  about 
the  consequences  of  this  attitude.  An  al- 
liance divided  in  its  moral  purposes  and 
corroded  by  distrust  of  its  own  motivations 
cannot  long  endure. 

A  stronger,  more  cooperative  alliance  is 
an  objective  surely  within  our  reach.  Over 
the  past  30  years,  we  have  grappled  success- 
fully with  numerous  political,  economic, 
military,  and  moral  problems.  Our  coopera- 
tive institutions  still  exist.  But  it  is  time  for 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  to  grasp  the 
nettles  that  obstruct  the  future. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  major  area 
where  we  have  a  great  opportunity  for 
change:  our  relations  with  the  developing 
nations.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  our  age 
that  as  nations  have  become  more  powerful 
their  destinies  have  grown  more  interde- 
pendent. Together,  we  and  the  leaders  of 
the  developing  countries  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  sure  that  this  interdependence 
is  a  source  of  mutual  benefit,  founded  on 
the  solid  ground  of  common  interest.  The 
consequences  of  failure  to  cooperate  would 
be  disastrous  for  both  America  and  the 
Third  World.  But  such  cooperation  must  be 
based  on  the  diverse  realities  of  the  present, 
not  the  slogans  of  the  past. 

The  so-called  "Third  World"  includes 
the  oil-rich  OPEC  nations,  the  miracle 
growth  rate  Singapores,  numerous  coun- 
tries utterly  impoverished,  and  many  that  fit 
no  category.  Neither  the  fading  memory  of 
the  struggle  against  imperialism  nor  the 
anti-Western  tinge  of  many  Third  World 
pronouncements  can  suppress  numerous 
differences  in  interests  and  perspectives. 
Beneath  the  surface,  new  opportunities  for 
economic  and  political  cooperation  with  the 
West  are  being  seized  by  individual  Third 
World  states  in  ever  more  practical  ways. 

Such  a  situation  calls  for  sensitivity  and 
sophistication  on  our  part  if  we  are  to 
expand  our  links  with  developing  countries. 
We  hold  all  sovereign  states  responsible  for 
what  they  say  and  do.  But  we  also  must 
recognize  the  complex  equations  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  survival  in  developing 
nations.  Neither  we  nor  they  can  afford 
ideological  stereotypes  in  cases  where  thev 
do  not  fit. 

Another  dimension  of  the  Third  World's 
diversitv  is  violent  conflict.  Ethnic  rivalries 
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and  territorial  divisions,  themselves  potent 
sources  of  trouble,  are  being  exploited  by 
the  Soviets  and  their  allies.  The  United 
States,  working  with  our  Western  and  re- 
gional partners,  can  do  much  to  help  re- 
solve such  conflicts.  But  we  should  not 
succumb  to  the  illusion  that  quick  fixes  are 
ready  to  hand. 

The  illusion  of  the  quick  fix  is  especially 
irrelevant  to  the  vast  economic  crisis  and 
tremendous  economic  potential  that  char- 
acterize so  many  of  the  developing  nations. 
Both  we  and  the  nations  of  the  Third  World 
have  learned  that  progress  cannot  simply  be 
imported.  Ultimately  the  productive  forces 
of  each  society  will  make  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure. 

The  leaders  of  the  developing  countries 
are  therefore  challenged  today  to  deal  with 
economic  crises  in  the  midst  of  economic 
potential  by  different  and  more  pragmatic 
methods.  The  domestic  economy,  the  inter- 
national economic  system,  and  political 
purposes  must  be  brought  into  greater  har- 
mony. In  part,  this  means  that  many  leaders 
wedded  to  particular  ideologies  will  have  to 
recognize  that  their  prescriptions  are  suf- 
focating the  chances  for  self-reliance  and 
broad-based  growth.  But  we  in  the  devel- 
oped world  should  also  realize  that  growing 
economic  insecurity  is  hardly  conducive  to 
either  political  stability  or  the  fostering  of 
democratic  institutions. 

The  realities  of  diversity,  conflict,  and 
great  potential  are  bringing  about  a  crucial 
shift  in  the  attitudes  of  many  Third  World 
nations.  Their  leaders  face  excruciating 
choices.  Marxist-Leninist  ideology  has 
often  been  the  locomotive  that  brought 
them  to  power  but  it  has  not  become  an 
engine  for  progress.  The  challenges  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  change  cannot  be  over- 
come perpetually  by  the  resort  to  archaic 
slogans  and  brutal  coercion. 

As  a  consequence,  many  countries  with 
direct  experience  of  the  Soviet  embrace  are 
quietly  attempting  to  broaden  their  rela- 
tions, to  encourage  foreign  investment,  and 
to  reduce  dependence  on  a  patron  who  has 
little  to  offer  but  the  tools  and  techniques  of 
violence.  There  is  growing  awareness 
among  erstwhile  skeptics  in  the  developing 
world  that  it  is  the  West  which  holds  the 
best  hope  of  negotiating — and  the  most 
incentive  to  negotiate — peaceful  solutions 
to  regional  conflicts. 

Such  a  convergence  of  interests  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  to  create  more  con- 
structive and  beneficial  ties  between  the 
Wrest  and  the  developing  countries.  If  we  do 


not  seize  this  opportunity,  today's  leaders 
in  the  search  for  better  relations  with  the 
West  could  well  become  tomorrow's  victims 
in  a  more  poisonous  atmosphere  of 
recrimination,  economic  slide,  and  armed 
conflict.  Only  our  adversaries  would  be  the 
beneficiaries. 

Finally,  our  country  faces  an  historic  op- 
portunity in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  necessity  to  grasp  the  "contraries"  and 
complexities  of  our  era,  even  as  we  seek  to 
pursue  our  purposes,  is  nowhere  more  criti- 
cal than  in  relations  between  the  two  super- 
powers. This  is  nothing  less  than  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  national  survival — to  the  values 
that  make  life  worth  living  as  well  as  our 
physical  existence. 

The  politics  of  the  late  twentieth  century 
are  still  dominated  by  the  struggle  between 
two  philosophies  of  justice  and  national 
power.  In  the  name  of  a  Utopian  ideal, 
Soviet  totalitarianism  imposes  a  single  so- 
cial model  not  only  on  its  own  people  but 
on  an  expanding  empire.  In  contrast,  the 
forces  of  democracy  seek  to  build  national 
and  international  institutions  based  on  di- 
versity, individual  choice,  and  peaceful 
change.  The  competition  between  these 
two  approaches  will  continue. 

This  rivalry,  however,  is  constrained  by 
another  central  fact  of  our  time — nuclear 
weapons.  Total  victory  by  military  means 
has  become  a  formula  for  mutual  catastro- 
phe. Even  the  use  of  conventional  force 
risks  unpredictable  consequences. 

Our  enduring  challenge  is,  therefore,  to 
develop  and  to  sustain  a  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  which  recognizes  that  the 
competition  will  proceed,  but  constrains 
the  use  or  threat  of  force.  We  can  develop  a 
lasting  framework  for  this  relationship  if  we 
avoid  the  extremes  that  have  distorted 
American  foreign  policy  over  the  postwar 
period: 

— First,  that  expressions  of  American 
good  will  and  readiness  to  negotiate  could 
somehow  substitute  for  American  strength 
and  would  move  U.S. -Soviet  relations  from 
competition  to  cooperation. 

— Second,  that  a  posture  of  confronta- 
tion, a  refusal  to  negotiate  would  somehow 
lead  to  capitulation  by  the  other  super- 
power. 

We  are  living  today  with  the  conse- 
quences of  this  imbalanced  approach,  in 
particular,  the  legacy  of  a  decade  when 
negotiations  often  seemed  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  strength.  Dominated  by  the  psy- 
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chology  of  Vietnam  and  rising  domestic 
resistance  to  military  programs,  we  fell  into 
the  easy  belief  that  negotiations  were  not 
only  an  alternative  to  the  balance  of  power 
but  were  also  proof,  in  and  of  themselves, 
of  an  expanding  community  of  interests 
with  the  USSR.  Too  few  noticed  and  un- 
derstood that  detente  did  not  alter  Soviet 
priorities.  Even  as  the  West  sought  a  reduc- 
tion in  tensions,  the  Soviet  Union  expanded 
its  military  forces. 

The  result  of  America's  wishful  thinking 
and  profound  national  introspection  has 
been  swift  and  sure.  Moscow  has  acted 
forcibly  to  expand  its  dominions.  In  Viet- 
nam, in  Kampuchea,  in  southern  Africa  and 
Ethiopia,  in  Afghanistan,  and  now  in  Cen- 
tral America,  we  have  reaped  the  grim  har- 
vest of  self-delusion. 

As  we  rebuild  our  strength  and  seek  once 
more  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that 
restraint  is  in  our  mutual  interest,  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  the  error  of  another 
extreme.  We  cannot  claim  that  we  are  too 
weak  to  negotiate  and  at  the  same  time 
insist  that  we  are  strong  enough  for  a  policy 
of  all-out  confrontation.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  appearing  to  fear  diplomatic  discus- 
sions— neither  leverage  over  the  Soviets, 
nor  the  respect  and  confidence  of  our  allies. 
We  can  no  more  solve  our  problems  by 
avoiding  the  negotiating  table,  than  by  rest- 
ing our  hopes  upon  it  alone. 

An  American  approach  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  balances  strength  and  negotia- 
tions offers  the  best  hope  of  significant 
accomplishment.  We  must  place  our  policy 
in  the  context  of  important  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  world  and  in  the  Soviet 
empire  that  may  make  Moscow  more  ame- 
nable to  the  virtues  of  restraint.  The  Soviet 
attempt  to  change  the  balance  of  power  has 
produced  a  backlash  of  increasing  interna- 
tional resistance.  The  American  people 
have  shown  that  they  will  not  accept  milita- 
ry inferiority.  Moscow  has  earned  the  fear 
and  enmity  of  many  nonaligned  states 
through  aggression  in  Afghanistan  and  sup- 
port for  Vietnam's  subjugation  of  Kam- 
puchea. 

This  backlash  comes  when  Soviet  pros- 
pects have  dimmed.  Moscow's  allies  are  in 
deep  economic  trouble  and  the  Soviet 
growth  rate  itself  is  declining.  Agricultural 
shortfalls  persist.  Above  all,  as  Poland  has 
shown,  the  Soviet  model  and  Soviet  ideolo- 
gy are  increasingly  rejected  by  the  workers 
themselves. 

Over  the  decade  of  the  1980's,  as  the 
Soviet   Union  experiences   a   transition  in 


leadership,  it  is  likely  to  face  greater  eco- 
nomic difficulties  and  growing  international 
isolation — a  marked  change  from  an  era  of 
unusual  stabilitv  and  expansion.  This  reality 
will  contrast  even  more  sharplv  than  before 
with  Moscow's  carefully  cultivated  image  of 
a  progressive  and  peace-loving  regime.  The 
Soviet  people  themselves  cannot  remain 
entirely  unaffected  bv  the  calls  for  peace 
and  disarmament  so  avidly  aimed  bv  the 
Kremlin  at  the  West.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Soviet  leaders  may  find  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  tustain  the  status  quo  at  home 
while  exporting  a  failed  ideology  abroad. 

During  this  sensitive  and  dangerous  pe- 
riod of  changing  superpower  relationships, 
the  United  States  must  make  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  there  are  penalties  for 
aggression  and  incentives  for  restraint.  We 
cannot  conduct  business  as  usual  in  the  face 
of  Soviet  adventurism  in  Afghanistan  or 
Soviet-instigated  repression  in  Poland.  But 
we  have  also  held  out  the  prospect  of  signif- 
icant help  for  Poland  if  the  reform  process 
is  renewed.  And  we  are  prepared  to  show 
Soviet  leaders  that  international  modera- 
tion can  help  them  face  painful  domestic 
dilemmas  through  broader  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  other  Western  coun- 
tries. 

We  must  also  create  new  realities  in  the 
military  balance  and  in  regions  of  crisis  to 
encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  the 
need  for  moderation  in  its  own  interest. 
This  is  the  objective  of  our  new  defense 
programs  and  of  our  diplomatic  initiatives 
in  areas  such  as  southern  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Caribbean.  Meanwhile,  we  will 
continue  to  probe  Soviet  willingness  to  en- 
gage in  negotiations  geared  to  achieve  con- 
crete results,  recognizing  that  progress  in 
all  of  these  areas  and  arms  control  is  inevi- 
tably affected  by  Soviet  conduct  and  the 
climate  of  East-West  relations. 

An  essential  part  of  our  strategy  is  to 
continue  to  differentiate  among  Commu- 
nist countries  themselves.  This  is  a  long- 
standing American  policy  that  encourages 
autonomy  and  diversity.  It  responds  not 
only  to  a  natural  sense  of  national  indepen- 
dence but  also  the  evolution  of  political 
pluralism. 

Finally,  just  as  the  Soviet  Union  gives 
active  support  to  Marxist-Leninist  forces  in 
the  WTest  and  the  South,  we  must  give 
vigorous  support  to  democratic  forces 
wherever  they  are  located — including  coun- 
tries which  are  now  Communist.  We  should 
not  hesitate  to  promote  our  own  values, 
knowing  that  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
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man  are  the  ideals  that  motivate  the  quest 
for  social  justice.  A  free  press,  free  trade 
unions,  free  political  parties,  freedom  to 
travel,  and  freedom  to  create  are  the  in- 
gredients of  the  democratic  revolution  of 
the  future,  not  the  status  quo  of  a  failed 
past.  We  want  the  competition  of  democra- 
cy and  communism  to  be  conducted  in 
peaceful  and  political  terms  but  we  will 
provide  other  means  if  the  Soviet  Union 
insists  upon  violent  methods  of  struggle. 
There  must  be  a  single  standard. 

In  sum,  the  facts  do  not  support  the 
belief  that  there  can  be  an  earlv,  sudden,  or 
dramatic  reconciliation  of  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican interests.  The  competition  will  con- 
tinue. But  we  can  make  the  Soviets  more 
cautious  by  our  action,  and  as  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Soviet  leaders  emerges,  we  can  sig- 
nal the  benefits  of  greater  restraint.  A  bal- 
anced and  persistent  American  policy,  cog- 
nizant of  both  Soviet  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, can  gradually  reduce  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  struggle  between  the  two 
superpowers. 

As  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  ap- 
proaches, let  us  ask  ourselves  about  the 
direction  of  events.  Over  the  past  decade, 
have  we  moved  closer  to  our  goal  of  a  freer 
and  more  peaceful  world?  Unfortunately, 
manv  would  answer  no.  Do  we  have  the 
means,  the  will,  and  the  skill  to  shape  one? 
Surely  the  answer  is  ves. 

To  reach  our  goal  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
arms,  though  we  need  them.  It  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  interests  to  defend,  though  de- 
fend them  we  must.  And  it  cannot  onlv  be  a 
matter  of  one  framework  or  another, 
though  our  power  must  be  disciplined.  The 
most  brilliant  conception  counts  for  little 
without  the  persistence  to  pursue  it. 

Ultimately,  a  foreign  policy  is  the  test  of 
a  nation's  character.  Todav,  the  test  of  our 
character  is  whether  we  care  enough  about 
the  values  that  make  life  worth  living,  the 
inner  beliefs  that  have  sustained  Western 
civilization.  Over  the  centuries,  a  certain 
idea  of  man  has  taken  hold  in  our  societies. 
The  right  of  the  individual,  the  responsibili- 
ty of  government  to  the  governed,  and  the 
rule  of  law  have  distinguished  our  way  of 
life.  These  ideals  are  the  true  source  of  our 
strength  and  the  true  source  of  the  weak- 
ness of  our  adversaries. 

A  societv  where  men  are  not  free  to 
speak  their  minds,  where  the  dignity  of  the 
worker  is  denied,  where  the  community's 
effort  is  poured  into  the  weapons  of  war,  is 
both  unnatural  and  repugnant.  In  contrast. 
free  expression  bv  the  one  or  bv  the  many 


keeps  our  governments  flexible  and  alert. 
Words,  thoughts,  and  votes  are  the  founda- 
tion of  consent,  not  the  police  power  of  the 
state.  And  the  resources  reluctantly  devoted 
to  defense  are  subjected  rightlv  to  the  most 
stringent  examination  and  justification. 

These  ideals  are  by  no  means  ours  alone. 
Thev  have  universal  appeal.  Our  material 
achievements  are  admired  and  emulated. 
But  the  power  of  Western  science  and  tech- 
nology comes  from  the  power  of  ideas.  The 
people  of  the  world  hunger  for  our  ideas 
even  as  they  seek  the  benefits  of  our  ma- 
chines. Vet  if  we  do  not  care  for  our  own 
values,  we  cannot  expect  others  to  respect 
them — or  to  respect  us. 

History  teaches  us  that  progress  is  not 
inevitable.  Liberty  and  democracy  have 
often  been  denied  and  peoples  have  been 
forcibly  regimented  to  the  dictates  of  mis- 
taken philosophies.  But  if  we  have  learned 
anything  from  this  troubled  centurv.  it  is,  as 
Churchill  declared,  that  only  the  swift  gath- 
ering of  forces  to  confront  military  and 
moral  aggression  can  preserve  the  peace. 
Such  a  swift  gathering  of  forces  will  enable 
us  to  create  a  whole  world,  a  free  world, 
without  blowing  it  to  pieces  in  the  process. 
American  power  must  be  bent  to  this  pur- 
pose. 


Document  4 

Address  by  President  Reagan  to  the  British 
Parliament,  London,  June  8,   1982u 

Promoting  Democracy  and 
Peace 

My  Lord  Chancellor.  Mr.  Speaker:  The 
journev  of  which  this  visit  forms  a  part  is  a 
long  one.  Already  it  has  taken  me  to  two 
great  cities  of  the  West,  Rome  and  Paris, 
and  to  the  economic  summit  at  Versailles. 
And  there,  once  again,  our  sister  democra- 


9  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments. June  14.  1982.  pp.  764-770.  The  President 
spoke  at  12:14  p.m.  in  the  Roval  Gallery  at  the 
Palace  of  Westminster.  The  President's  visit  to 
London  was  the  third  stop  on  a  European  trip 
which  began  in  Paris  on  June  4.  where  an  econom- 
ic summit  conference  was  held  at  Versailles  on 
June  5  and  6,  and  Rome  on  June  7.  For  documen- 
tation dealing  with  the  President's  trip,  which  also 
took  him  to  Bonn  and  Berlin,  see  Chapter  4; 
Chapter  5.  Part  F;  and  Chapter  10.  Parts  D  and  H. 
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cies  have  proved  that  even  in  a  time  of 
severe  economic  strain,  free  peoples  can 
work  together  freelv  and  voluntarily  to  ad- 
dress problems  as  serious  as  inflation, 
unemployment,  trade,  and  economic  devel- 
opment in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  soli- 
daritv. 

Other  milestones  lie  ahead.  Later  this 
week,  in  Germany,  we  and  our  NATO  allies 
will  discuss  measures  for  our  joint  defense 
and  America's  latest  initiatives  for  a  more 
peaceful,  secure  world  through  arms  reduc- 
tions. 

Each  stop  of  this  trip  is  important,  but 
among  them  all,  this  moment  occupies  a 
special  place  in  my  heart  and  in  the  hearts 
of  my  countrymen — a  moment  of  kinship 
and  homecoming  in  these  hallowed  halls. 

Speaking  for  all  Americans,  I  want  to  sav 
how  verv  much  at  home  we  feel  in  vour 
house.  Every  American  would,  because  this 
is,  as  we  have  been  so  eloquently  told,  one 
of  democracy's  shrines.  Here  the  rights  of 
free  people  and  the  processes  of  represen- 
tation have  been  debated  and  refined. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  institution  is  the 
lengthening  shadow  of  a  man.  This  institu- 
tion is  the  lengthening  shadow  of  all  the 
men  and  women  who  have  sat  here  and  all 
those  who  have  voted  to  send  representa- 
tives here. 

This  is  my  second  visit  to  Great  Britain  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  My  first 
opportunitv  to  stand  on  British  soil  oc- 
curred almost  a  year  and  a  half  ago  when 
your  Prime  Minister  graciously  hosted  a 
diplomatic  dinner  at  the  British  Embassv  in 
Washington.  Mrs.  Thatcher  said  then  that 
she  hoped  I  was  not  distressed  to  find 
staring  down  at  me  from  the  grand  staircase 
a  portrait  of  His  Royal  Majesty  King  George 
III.  She  suggested  it  was  best  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones,  and  in  view  of  our  two  coun- 
tries' remarkable  friendship  in  succeeding 
years,  she  added  that  most  Englishmen 
today  would  agree  with  Thomas  Jefferson 
that  "a  little  rebellion  now  and  then  is  a 
very  good  thing."  [Laughter]10 

Well,  from  here  I  will  go  to  Bonn  and 
then  Berlin,  where  there  stands  a  grim 
symbol  of  power  untamed.  The  Berlin  Wall, 
that  dreadful  gray  gash  across  the  city,  is  in 
its  third  decade.  It  is  the  fitting  signature  of 
the  regime  that  built  it. 

And  a  few  hundred  kilometers  behind 
the  Berlin  Wall,  there  is  another  svmbol.  In 


10  All  brackets  appear  in  the  source  text. 


the  center  of  Warsaw,  there  is  a  sign  that 
notes  the  distances  to  two  capitals.  In  one 
direction  it  points  toward  Moscow.  In  the 
other  it  points  toward  Brussels,  headquar- 
ters of  Western  Europe's  tangible  unity. 
The  marker  says  that  the  distances  from 
Warsaw  to  Moscow  and  Warsaw  to  Brussels 
are  equal.  The  sign  makes  this  point:  Po- 
land is  not  East  or  West.  Poland  is  at  the 
center  of  European  civilization.  It  has  con- 
tributed mightilv  to  that  civilization.  It  is 
doing  so  todav  by  being  magnificentlv  un- 
reconciled to  oppression. 

Poland's  struggle  to  be  Poland  and  to 
secure  the  basic  rights  we  often  take  for 
granted  demonstrates  why  we  dare  not  take 
those  rights  for  granted.  Gladstone,  de- 
fending the  Reform  Bill  of  1866,  declared, 
"You  cannot  fight  against  the  future.  Time 
is  on  our  side."  It  was  easier  to  believe  in 
the  march  of  democracy  in  Gladstone's 
day — in  that  high  noon  of  Victorian  opti- 
mism. 

We're  approaching  the  end  of  a  bloody 
centurv  plagued  by  a  terrible  political  in- 
vention— totalitarianism.  Optimism  comes 
less  easilv  today,  not  because  democracy  is 
less  vigorous,  but  because  democracy's  ene- 
mies have  refined  their  instruments  of 
repression.  Yet  optimism  is  in  order,  be- 
cause dav  by  day  democracy  is  proving  itself 
to  be  a  not-at-all-fragile  flower.  From  Stet- 
tin on  the  Baltic  to  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea, 
the  regimes  planted  by  totalitarianism  have 
had  more  than  30  vears  to  establish  their 
legitimacy.  But  none — not  one  regime — has 
vet  been  able  to  risk  free  elections.  Regimes 
planted  bv  bayonets  do  not  take  root. 

The  strength  of  the  Solidarity  movement 
in  Poland  demonstrates  the  truth  told  in  an 
underground  joke  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  remain  a  one- 
party  nation  even  if  an  opposition  partv 
were  permitted,  because  everyone  would 
join  the  opposition  partv.  [Laughter] 

America's  time  as  a  player  on  the  stage  of 
world  historv  has  been  brief.  I  think  under- 
standing this  fact  has  always  made  you 
patient  with  vour  vounger  cousins — well, 
not  always  patient.  I  do  recall  that  on  one 
occasion.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  said  in  ex- 
asperation about  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished diplomats:  "He  is  the  onlv  case  I 
know  of  a  bull  who  carries  his  china  shop 
with  him."  [Laughter] 

But  witty  as  Sir  Winston  was,  he  also  had 
that  special  attribute  of  great  statesmen — 
the  gift  of  vision,  the  willingness  to  see  the 
future  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past. 
It  is  this  sense  of  historv.  this  understanding 
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of  the  past  that  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about 
today,  for  it  is  in  remembering  what  we 
share  of  the  past  that  our  two  nations  can 
make  common  cause  for  the  future. 

We  have  not  inherited  an  easy  world.  If 
developments  like  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, which  began  here  in  England,  and  the 
gifts  of  science  and  technology  have  made 
life  much  easier  for  us,  they  have  also  made 
it  more  dangerous.  There  are  threats  now 
to  our  freedom,  indeed  to  our  very  exist- 
ence, that  other  generations  could  never 
even  have  imagined. 

There  is  first  the  threat  of  global  war.  No 
President,  no  Congress,  no  Prime  Minister, 
no  Parliament  can  spend  a  day  entirely  free 
of  this  threat.  And  I  don't  have  to  tell  you 
that  in  today's  world  the  existence  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  could  mean,  if  not  the  extinc- 
tion of  mankind,  then  surely  the  end  of 
civilization  as  we  know  it.  That's  why 
negotiations  on  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces  now  underway  in  Europe  and  the 
START  talks — Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks — which  will  begin  later  this  month, 
are  not  just  critical  to  American  or  Western 
policy;  they  are  critical  to  mankind.  Our 
commitment  to  early  success  in  these 
negotiations  is  firm  and  unshakable,  and 
our  purpose  is  clear:  reducing  the  risk  of 
war  by  reducing  the  means  of  waging  war 
on  both  sides. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  threat  posed 
to  human  freedom  by  the  enormous  power 
of  the  modern  state.  History  teaches  the 
dangers  of  government  that  overreaches — 
political  control  taking  precedence  over 
free  economic  growth,  secret  police, 
mindless  bureaucracy,  all  combining  to  sti- 
fle individual  excellence  and  personal  free- 
dom. 

Now,  I'm  aware  that  among  us  here  and 
throughout  Europe  there  is  legitimate  disa- 
greement over  the  extent  to  which  the  pub- 
lic sector  should  play  a  role  in  a  nation's 
economy  and  life.  But  on  one  point  all  of  us 
are  united — our  abhorrence  of  dictatorship 
in  all  its  forms,  but  most  particularly  totali- 
tarianism and  the  terrible  inhumanities  it 
has  caused  in  our  time — the  great  purge, 
Auschwitz  and  Dachau,  the  Gulag,  and 
Cambodia. 

Historians  looking  back  at  our  time  will 
note  the  consistent  restraint  and  peaceful 
intentions  of  the  West.  They  will  note  that  it 
was  the  democracies  who  refused  to  use  the 
threat  of  their  nuclear  monopoly  in  the 
forties  and  early  fifties  for  territorial  or 
imperial  gain.  Had  that  nuclear  monopoly 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Communist  world, 


the  map  of  Europe — indeed,  the  world — 
would  look  very  different  today.  And  cer- 
tainly they  will  note  it  was  not  the  democra- 
cies that  invaded  Afghanistan  or  suppressed 
Polish  Solidarity  or  used  chemical  and  toxin 
warfare  in  Afghanistan  and  Southeast  Asia. 

If  history  teaches  anything  it  teaches  self- 
delusion  in  the  face  of  unpleasant  facts  is 
folly.  We  see  around  us  today  the  marks  of 
our  terrible  dilemma — predictions  of 
doomsday,  antinuclear  demonstrations,  an 
arms  race  in  which  the  West  must,  for  its 
own  protection,  be  an  unwilling  participant. 
At  the  same  time  we  see  totalitarian  forces 
in  the  world  who  seek  subversion  and  con- 
flict around  the  globe  to  further  their  bar- 
barous assault  on  the  human  spirit.  What, 
then,  is  our  course?  Must  civilization  perish 
in  a  hail  of  fiery  atoms?  Must  freedom 
wither  in  a  quiet,  deadening  accommoda- 
tion with  totalitarian  evil? 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  refused  to  accept 
the  inevitability  of  war  or  even  that  it  was 
imminent.  He  said,  "I  do  not  believe  that 
Soviet  Russia  desires  war.  What  they  desire 
is  the  fruits  of  war  and  the  indefinite  expan- 
sion of  their  power  and  doctrines.  But  what 
we  have  to  consider  here  today  while  time 
remains  is  the  permanent  prevention  of  war 
and  the  establishment  of  conditions  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  all  countries." 

Well,  this  is  precisely  our  mission  today: 
to  preserve  freedom  as  well  as  peace.  It  may 
not  be  easy  to  see;  but  I  believe  we  live  now 
at  a  turning  point. 

In  an  ironic  sense  Karl  Marx  was  right. 
We  are  witnessing  today  a  great  revolution- 
ary crisis,  a  crisis  where  the  demands  of  the 
economic  order  are  conflicting  directly  with 
those  of  the  political  order.  But  the  crisis  is 
happening  not  in  the  free,  non-Marxist 
West,  but  in  the  home  of  Marxist-Leninism, 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union  that 
runs  against  the  tide  of  history  by  denying 
human  freedom  and  human  dignity  to  its 
citizens.  It  also  is  in  deep  economic  difficul- 
ty. The  rate  of  growth  in  the  national  prod- 
uct has  been  steadily  declining  since  the 
fifties  and  is  less  than  half  of  what  it  was 
then. 

The  dimensions  of  this  failure  are  as- 
tounding: A  country  which  employs  one- 
fifth  of  its  population  in  agriculture  is  una- 
ble to  feed  its  own  people.  Were  it  not  for 
the  private  sector,  the  tiny  private  sector 
tolerated  in  Soviet  agriculture,  the  country 
might  be  on  the  brink  of  famine.  These 
private  plots  occupy  a  bare  3  percent  of  the 
arable   land   but   account   for  nearlv   one- 
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quarter  of  Soviet  farm  output  and  nearly 
one-third  of  meat  products  and  vegetables. 
Overcentralized,  with  little  or  no  incentives, 
year  after  year  the  Soviet  system  pours  its 
best  resource  into  the  making  of  instru- 
ments of  destruction.  The  constant  shrink- 
age of  economic  growth  combined  with  the 
growth  of  military  production  is  putting  a 
heavy  strain  on  the  Soviet  people.  What  we 
see  here  is  a  political  structure  that  no 
longer  corresponds  to  its  economic  base,  a 
society  where  productive  forces  are  ham- 
pered by  political  ones. 

The  decay  of  the  Soviet  experiment 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  us.  Wherever 
the  comparisons  have  been  made  between 
free  and  closed  societies — West  Germany 
and  East  Germany,  Austria  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Malaysia  and  Vietnam — it  is  the  dem- 
ocratic countries  that  are  prosperous  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  their  people. 
And  one  of  the  simple  but  overwhelming 
facts  of  our  time  is  this:  Of  all  the  millions  of 
refugees  we've  seen  in  the  modern  world, 
their  flight  is  always  away  from,  not  toward 
the  Communist  world.  Today  on  the  NATO 
line,  our  military  forces  face  east  to  prevent 
a  possible  invasion.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
line,  the  Soviet  forces  also  face  east  to 
prevent  their  people  from  leaving. 

The  hard  evidence  of  totalitarian  rule 
has  caused  in  mankind  an  uprising  of  the 
intellect  and  will.  Whether  it  is  the  growth 
of  the  new  schools  of  economics  in  America 
or  England  or  the  appearance  of  the  so- 
called  new  philosophers  in  France,  there  is 
one  unifying  thread  running  through  the 
intellectual  work  of  these  groups — rejection 
of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  state,  the 
refusal  to  subordinate  the  rights  of  the 
individual  to  the  superstate,  the  realization 
that  collectivism  stifles  all  the  best  human 
impulses. 

Since  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  historians 
have  written  of  those  who  sacrificed  and 
struggled  for  freedom — the  stand  at  Ther- 
mopylae, the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  the  storm- 
ing of  the  Bastille,  the  Warsaw  uprising  in 
World  War  II.  More  recently  we've  seen 
evidence  of  this  same  human  impulse  in  one 
of  the  developing  nations  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca. For  months  and  months  the  world  news 
media  covered  the  fighting  in  El  Salvador. 
Day  after  day  we  were  treated  to  stories  and 
film  slanted  toward  the  brave  freedom- 
fighters  battling  oppressive  government 
forces  in  behalf  of  the  silent,  suffering  peo- 
ple of  that  tortured  country. 

And  then  one  day  those  silent,  suffering 
people  were  offered  a  chance  to  vote,  to 


choose  the  kind  of  government  they  want- 
ed. Suddenly  the  freedom-fighters  in  the 
hills  were  exposed  for  what  they  reallv  are — 
Cuban-backed  guerrillas  who  want  power 
for  themselves,  and  their  backers,  not  de- 
mocracy for  the  people.  They  threatened 
death  to  any  who  voted,  and  destroyed 
hundreds  of  buses  and  trucks  to  keep  the 
people  from  getting  to  the  polling  places. 
But  on  election  day,  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador, an  unprecedented  1.4  million  of 
them,  braved  ambush  and  gunfire,  and 
trudged  for  miles  to  vote  for  freedom. 

They  stood  for  hours  in  the  hot  sun 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  vote.  Members  of 
our  Congress  who  went  there  as  observers 
told  me  of  a  women  who  was  wounded  by 
rifle  fire  on  the  way  to  the  polls,  who 
refused  to  leave  the  line  to  have  her  wound 
treated  until  after  she  had  voted.  A  grand- 
mother, who  had  been  told  by  the  guerrillas 
she  would  be  killed  when  she  returned  from 
the  polls,  and  she  told  the  guerrillas,  "You 
can  kill  me,  you  can  kill  my  family,  kill  my 
neighbors,  but  you  can't  kill  us  all."  The 
real  freedom-fighters  of  El  Salvador  turned 
out  to  be  the  people  of  that  country — the 
voung,  the  old,  the  in-between. 

Strange,  but  in  my  own  country  there's 
been  little  if  any  news  coverage  of  that  war 
since  the  election.  Now,  perhaps  they'll  say 
it's — well,  because  there  are  newer  strug- 
gles now. 

On  distant  islands  in  the  South  Atlantic 
young  men  are  fighting  for  Britain.  And, 
yes,  voices  have  been  raised  protesting  their 
sacrifice  for  lumps  of  rock  and  earth  so  far 
away.  But  those  young  men  aren't  fighting 
for  mere  real  estate.  They  fight  for  a 
cause — for  the  belief  that  armed  aggression 
must  not  be  allowed  to  succeed,  and  the 
people  must  participate  in  the  decisions  of 
government — [applause] — the  decisions  of 
government  under  the  rule  of  law.  If  there 
had  been  firmer  support  for  that  principle 
some  45  years  ago,  perhaps  our  generation 
wouldn't  have  suffered  the  bloodletting  of 
World  War  II. 

In  the  Middle  East  now  the  guns  sound 
once  more,  this  time  in  Lebanon,  a  country 
that  for  too  long  has  had  to  endure  the 
tragedy  of  civil  war,  terrorism,  and  foreign 
intervention  and  occupation.  The  fighting 
in  Lebanon  on  the  part  of  all  parties  must 
stop,  and  Israel  should  bring  its  forces 
home.  But  this  is  not  enough.  We  must  all 
work  to  stamp  out  the  scourge  of  terrorism 
that  in  the  Middle  East  makes  war  an  ever- 
present  threat. 

But  beyond  the  troublespots  lies  a  deep- 
er, more  positive  pattern.  Around  the  world 
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today,  the  democratic  revolution  is  gather- 
ing new  strength.  In  India  a  critical  test  has 
been  passed  with  the  peaceful  change  of 
governing  political  parties.  In  Africa,  Nige- 
ria is  moving  in  remarkable  and  unmistaka- 
ble ways  to  build  and  strengthen  its  demo- 
cratic institutions.  In  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America,  16  of  24  countries  have 
freely  elected  governments.  And  in  the 
United  Nations,  8  of  the  10  developing 
nations  which  have  joined  that  body  in  the 
past  5  years  are  democracies. 

In  the  Communist  world  as  well,  man's 
instinctive  desire  for  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination surfaces  again  and  again.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  grim  reminders  of  how  bru- 
tally the  police  state  attempts  to  snuff  out 
this  quest  for  self-rule — 1953  in  East  Ger- 
many, 1956  in  Hungary,  1968  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, 1981  in  Poland.  But  the  struggle 
continues  in  Poland.  And  we  know  that 
there  are  even  those  who  strive  and  suffer 
for  freedom  within  the  confines  of  the  Sovi- 
et Union  itself.  How  we  conduct  ourselves 
here  in  the  Western  democracies  will  deter- 
mine whether  this  trend  continues. 

No,  democracy  is  not  a  fragile  flower. 
Still  it  needs  cultivating.  If  the  rest  of  this 
century  is  to  witness  the  gradual  growth  of 
freedom  and  democratic  ideals,  we  must 
take  actions  to  assist  the  campaign  for  de- 
mocracy. 

Some  argue  that  we  should  encourage 
democratic  change  in  right-wing  dictator- 
ships, but  not  in  Communist  regimes.  Well, 
to  accept  this  preposterous  notion — as 
some  well-meaning  people  have — is  to  in- 
vite the  argument  that  once  countries 
achieve  a  nuclear  capability,  they  should  be 
allowed  an  undisturbed  reign  of  terror  over 
their  own  citizens.  We  reject  this  course. 

As  for  the  Soviet  view,  Chairman  Brezh- 
nev repeatedly  has  stressed  that  the  compe- 
tition of  ideas  and  systems  must  continue 
and  that  this  is  entirely  consistent  with 
relaxation  of  tensions  and  peace. 

Well,  we  ask  only  that  these  systems 
begin  by  living  up  to  their  own  constitu- 
tions, abiding  by  their  own  laws,  and  com- 
plying with  the  international  obligations 
they  have  undertaken.  We  ask  only  for  a 
process,  a  direction,  a  basic  code  of  decen- 
cy, not  for  an  instant  transformation. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even 
without  our  encouragement  there  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  repeated  explosions 
against  repression  and  dictatorships.  The 
Soviet  Union  itself  is  not  immune  to  this 
realitv.  Any  svstem  is  inherentlv  unstable 


that  has  no  peaceful  means  to  legitimize  its 
leaders.  In  such  cases,  the  very  repressive- 
ness of  the  state  ultimately  drives  people  to 
resist  it,  if  necessary,  by  force. 

While  we  must  be  cautious  about  forcing 
the  pace  of  change,  we  must  not  hesitate  to 
declare  our  ultimate  objectives  and  to  take 
concrete  actions  to  move  toward  them.  We 
must  be  staunch  in  our  conviction  that 
freedom  is  not  the  sole  prerogative  of  a 
lucky  few,  but  the  inalienable  and  universal 
right  of  all  human  beings.  So  states  the 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  which,  among  other  things, 
guarantees  free  elections. 

The  objective  I  propose  is  quite  simple 
to  state:  to  foster  the  infrastructure  of  de- 
mocracy, the  svstem  of  a  free  press,  unions, 
political  parties,  universities,  which  allows  a 
people  to  choose  their  own  way  to  develop 
their  own  culture,  to  reconcile  their  own 
differences  through  peaceful  means. 

This  is  not  cultural  imperialism,  it  is 
providing  the  means  for  genuine  self-deter- 
mination and  protection  for  diversity.  De- 
mocracy already  flourishes  in  countries  with 
verv  different  cultures  and  historical  experi- 
ences. It  would  be  cultural  condescension, 
or  worse,  to  say  that  any  people  prefer 
dictatorship  to  democracy.  Who  would  vol- 
untarily choose  not  to  have  the  right  to 
vote,  decide  to  purchase  government  prop- 
aganda handouts  instead  of  independent 
newspapers,  prefer  government  to  worker- 
controlled  unions,  opt  for  land  to  be  owned 
by  the  state  instead  of  those  who  till  it,  want 
government  repression  of  religious  liberty, 
a  single  political  party  instead  of  a  free 
choice,  a  rigid  cultural  orthodoxy  instead  of 
democratic  tolerance  and  diversity? 

Since  1917  the  Soviet  Union  has  given 
covert  political  training  and  assistance  to 
Marxist-Leninists  in  many  countries.  Of 
course,  it  also  has  promoted  the  use  of 
violence  and  subversion  by  these  same 
forces.  Over  the  past  several  decades,  West 
European  and  other  Social  Democrats, 
Christian  Democrats,  and  leaders  have  of- 
fered open  assistance  to  fraternal,  political, 
and  social  institutions  to  bring  about  peace- 
ful and  democratic  progress.  Appropriately, 
for  a  vigorous  new  democracy,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany's  political  founda- 
tions have  become  a  major  force  in  this 
effort. 

We  in  America  now  intend  to  take  addi- 
tional steps,  as  many  of  our  allies  have 
already  done,  toward  realizing  this  same 
goal.  The  chairmen  and  other  leaders  of  the 
national  Republican  and  Democratic  Party 
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organizations  are  initiating  a  studv  with  the 
bipartisan  American  political  foundation  to 
determine  how  the  United  States  can  best 
contribute  as  a  nation  to  the  global  cam- 
paign for  democracy  now  gathering  force. 
They  will  have  the  cooperation  of  congres- 
sional leaders  of  both  parties,  along  with 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  and 
other  major  institutions  in  our  societv.  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  their  recommen- 
dations and  to  working  with  these  institu- 
tions and  the  Congress  in  the  common  task 
of  strengthening  democracy  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  time  that  we  committed  ourselves  as 
a  nation — in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors — to  assisting  democratic  develop- 
ment. 

We  plan  to  consult  with  leaders  of  other 
nations  as  well.  There  is  a  proposal  before 
the  Council  of  Europe  to  invite  parliamen- 
tarians from  democratic  countries  to  a 
meeting  next  year  in  Strasbourg.  That  pres- 
tigious gathering  could  consider  wavs  to 
help  democratic  political  movements. 

This  November  in  Washington  there  will 
take  place  an  international  meeting  on  free 
elections.  And  next  spring  there  will  be  a 
conference  of  world  authorities  on  constitu- 
tionalism and  self-government  hosted  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Authorities  from  a  number  of  developing 
and  developed  countries — -judges,  philoso- 
phers, and  politicians  with  practical  experi- 
ence— have  agreed  to  explore  how  to  turn 
principle  into  practice  and  further  the  rule 
of  law. 

At  the  same  time,  we  invite  the  Soviet 
Union  to  consider  with  us  how  the  competi- 
tion of  ideas  and  values — which  it  is  com- 
mitted to  support — can  be  conducted  on  a 
peaceful  and  reciprocal  basis.  For  example, 
I  am  prepared  to  offer  President  Brezhnev 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  American 
people  on  our  television  if  he  will  allow  me 
the  same  opportunity  with  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple. We  also  suggest  that  panels  of  our 
newsmen  periodically  appear  on  each 
other's  television  to  discuss  major  events. 

Now,  I  don't  wish  to  sound  overly  opti- 
mistic, yet  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  immune 
from  the  reality  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  It  has  happened  in  the  past — a  small 
ruling  elite  either  mistakenly  attempts  to 
ease  domestic  unrest  through  greater 
repression  and  foreign  adventure,  or  it 
chooses  a  wiser  course.  It  begins  to  allow  its 
people  a  voice  in  their  own  destiny.  Even  if 
this  latter  process  is  not  realized  soon,  I 
believe  the  renewed  strength  of  the  demo- 


cratic movement,  complemented  by  a  glob- 
al campaign  for  freedom,  will  strengthen 
the  prospects  for  arms  control  and  a  world 
at  peace. 

I  have  discussed  on  other  occasions,  in- 
cluding my  address  on  May  9th,"  the  ele- 
ments of  Western  policies  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  to  safeguard  our  interests  and  pro- 
tect the  peace.  What  I  am  describing  now  is 
a  plan  and  a  hope  for  the  long  term — the 
march  of  freedom  and  democracy  which 
will  leave  Marxism-Leninism  on  the  ash- 
heap  of  rfistory  as  it  has  left  other  tvrannies 
which  stifle  the  freedom  and  muzzle  the 
self-expression  of  the  people.  And  that's 
why  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  NATO  even  as  we  move  forward 
with  our  Zero-Option  initiative  in  the 
negotiations  on  intermediate-range  forces 
and  our  proposal  for  a  one-third  reduction 
in  strategic  ballistic  missile  warheads. 

Our  militarv  strength  is  a  prerequisite  to 
peace,  but  let  it  be  clear  we  maintain  this 
strength  in  the  hope  it  will  never  be  used, 
for  the  ultimate  determinant  in  the  struggle 
that's  now  going  on  in  the  world  will  not  be 
bombs  and  rockets,  but  a  test  of  wills  and 
ideas,  a  trial  of  spiritual  resolve,  the  values 
we  hold,  the  beliefs  we  cherish,  the  ideals  to 
which  we  are  dedicated. 

The  British  people  know  that,  given 
strong  leadership,  time  and  a  little  bit  of 
hope,  the  forces  of  good  ultimately  rallv 
and  triumph  over  evil.  Here  among  you  is 
the  cradle  of  self-government,  the  Mother 
of  Parliaments.  Here  is  the  enduring  great- 
ness of  the  British  contribution  to  mankind. 
the  great  civilized  ideas:  individual  liberty, 
representative  government,  and  the  rule  of 
law  under  God. 

I've  often  wondered  about  the  shvness  of 
some  of  us  in  the  West  about  standing  for 
these  ideals  that  have  done  so  much  to  ease 
the  plight  of  man  and  the  hardships  of  our 
imperfect  world.  This  reluctance  to  use 
those  vast  resources  at  our  command  re- 
minds me  of  the  elderlv  lady  whose  home 
was  bombed  in  the  Blitz.  As  the  rescuers 
moved  about,  they  found  a  bottle  of  brandv 
she'd  stored  behind  the  staircase,  which  was 
all  that  was  left  standing.  And  since  she  was 
barely  conscious,  one  of  the  workers  pulled 
the  cork  to  give  her  a  taste  of  it.  She  came 
around  immediately  and  said,  "Here  now — 
there  now,  put  it  back.  That's  for  emergen- 
cies." [Laughter] 


1 '  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  address 
on  May  9  at  Eureka  College  on  arms  control  and 
the  future  of  East-West  relations,  see  document 
44. 
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Well,  the  emergency  is  upon  us.  Let  us 
be  shy  no  longer.  Let  us  go  to  our  strength. 
Let  us  offer  hope.  Let  us  tell  the  world  that 
a  new  age  is  not  only  possible  but  probable. 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  Second 
World  War,  when  this  island  was  incandes- 
cent with  courage,  Winston  Churchill  ex- 
claimed about  Britain's  adversaries,  "What 
kind  of  a  people  do  they  think  we  are?" 
Well,  Britain's  adversaries  found  out  what 
extraordinary  people  the  British  are.  But  all 
the  democracies  paid  a  terrible  price  for 
allowing  the  dictators  to  underestimate  us. 
We  dare  not  make  that  mistake  again.  So, 
let  us  ask  ourselves,  "What  kind  of  people 
do  we  think  we  are?"  And  let  us  answer, 
"Free  people,  worthy  of  freedom  and  deter- 
mined not  only  to  remain  so  but  to  help 
others  gain  their  freedom  as  well." 

Sir  Winston  led  his  people  to  great  victo- 
ry in  war  and  then  lost  an  election  just  as  the 
fruits  of  victory  were  about  to  be  enjoyed. 
But  he  left  office  honorably,  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  temporarily,  knowing  that  the 
liberty  of  his  people  was  more  important 
than  the  fate  of  any  single  leader.  History 
recalls  his  greatness  in  ways  no  dictator  will 
ever  know.  And  he  left  us  a  message  of  hope 
for  the  future,  as  timely  now  as  when  he  first 
uttered  it,  as  opposition  leader  in  the  Com- 
mons nearly  27  years  ago,  when  he  said, 
"When  we  look  back  on  all  the  perils 
through  which  we  have  passed  and  at  the 
mighty  foes  that  we  have  laid  low  and  all  the 
dark  and  deadly  designs  that  we  have  frus- 
trated, why  should  we  fear  for  our  future? 
We  have,"  he  said,  "come  safely  through 
the  worst." 

Well,  the  task  I've  set  forth  will  long 
outlive  our  own  generation.  But  together, 
we  too  have  come  through  the  worst.  Let  us 
now  begin  a  major  effort  to  secure  the 
best — a  crusade  for  freedom  that  will  en- 
gage the  faith  and  fortitude  of  the  next 
generation.  For  the  sake  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice, let  us  move  toward  a  world  in  which  all 
people  are  at  last  free  to  determine  their 
own  destiny. 

Thank  vou. 


Document  5 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State- Designate 
(Shultz)  Before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  fuly  13,   1982  (Extract)12 

The  U.S.  Role  in  World 
Affairs 


Mr.  Chairman,13  for  those  of  us  who  have 
spent  the  better  part  of  our  lives  watching 
America's  deepening  involvement  in  the 
world  around  us,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  the 
United  States  has  throughout  most  of  its 
history  only  episodically  been  concerned 
with  foreign  affairs.  The  world  of  40  or  so 
years  ago  seems  almost  nostalgically  simple 
in  comparison  to  the  complexities  we  con- 
front today. 

In  the  decades  that  have  passed,  scores 
of  new  nations,  many  with  frustrated  aspira- 
tions, have  achieved  independence.  The 
international  economy  is  no  longer  man- 
aged from  a  few  world  capitals  but  has 
developed  into  a  global  network  of  mu- 
tually dependent  partners.  Extensive  trade 
in  goods  and  services,  the  international  flow 
of  critical  raw  materials,  the  emergence  of 
new  technologies,  and  the  revolution  in 
communications  have  created  a  world  in 
which  no  nation  is  immune  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  international  economy. 

Forty  years  ago  we  could  not  even 
glimpse  the  enormous  dangers  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  the  complexities  we  would  face 
today  in  our  efforts  to  control  them.  And  40 
years  ago  few  could  foresee  that  the  col- 
lapse of  the  old  order  would  bring  with  it 
the  spread  of  increasingly  sophisticated  mil- 
itary arms  to  new  and  contending  nations, 
so  that  today  regional  conflicts  carry  with 
them  the  constant  threat  of  escalation. 


12  Source: Xommation  of  George  P.  Shultz:  Hearings 
Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate,  Xinety-sei'enth  Congress.  Second  Session  (Wash- 
ington, 1982),  pp.  8-10.  Secretary  Haig  submitted 
his  resignation  to  President  Reagan  on  June  25, 
1982.  President  Reagan  accepted  the  resignation 
with  "profound  regret".  For  the  exchange  of 
letters  between  Haig  and  Reagan  on  June  25,  see 
document  14.  Secretary  Shultz  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  July  15  and  sworn  in  as  the  60th 
Secretary  of  State  on  July  16.  For  the  full  text  of 
Shultz's  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  July  13  and  14,  including 
extensive  questioning  by  committee  members,  see 
S'omination  of  George  P.  Shultz,  pp.   1-216. 

13  Senator  Charles  H.  Percv. 
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General  Douglas  MacArthur  saw  these 
broad  interrelationships  and  put  the  point 
succinctlv  and  eloquently  as  long  ago  as 
1951:  "The  issues  are  global  and  so  inter- 
locked that  to  consider  the  problems  of  one 
sector  oblivious  to  those  of  another  is  but  to 
court  disaster  for  the  whole." 

Today  most  Americans  recognize  that 
the  nature  and  strength  of  our  diplomacy 
and  our  strategic  posture  are  linked  to  and 
heavily  dependent  on  our  performance  at 
home.  Our  economy,  despite  current  rough 
water,  is  fundamentally  strong  and  will 
strengthen  further  as  economic  policies 
now  in  place  and  in  prospect  take  hold.  A 
strong  and  productive  America  makes  us  a 
strong  trading  partner  and  a  resourceful 
ally,  giving  to  our  friends  a  confidence  that 
strengthens  their  will  to  resist  those  who 
would  deprive  us  of  our  freedoms. 

Today  most  Americans  are  uncomforta- 
ble with  the  fact  that  we  spend  so  much  of 
our  substance  on  defense,  and  rightlv  so, 
and  yet  most  Americans  also  recognize  that 
we  must  deal  with  realitv  as  we  find  it,  and 
that  realitv  in  its  simplest  terms  is  an  uncer- 
tain world  in  which  peace  and  securitv  can 
be  assured  only  if  we  have  the  strength  and 
will  to  preserve  them. 

We  have  passed  through  a  decade  during 
which  the  Soviet  Union  expanded  its  milita- 
ry capabilitv  at  a  steadv  and  rapid  rate  while 
we  stood  still.  President  Reagan  has  given 
us  the  leadership  to  turn  that  situation 
around,  and  just  in  time. 

The  past  decade  taught  us  once  again  an 
important  lesson  about  United  States-Sovi- 
et relations.  In  brief,  it  is  that  diminished 
American  strength  and  resolve  are  an  open 
invitation  for  Soviet  expansion  into  areas  of 
critical  interest  to  the  West  and  provide  no 
incentive  for  moderation  in  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup.  Thus  it  is  critical  to  the  overall 
success  of  our  foreign  policv  that  we  per- 
severe in  the  restoration  of  our  strength: 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  willingness  to 
negotiate  from  that  strength  is  a  fundamen- 
tal element  of  strength  itself. 

The  President  has  put  forward  arms  con- 
trol proposals  in  the  strategic  theater  and 
conventional  arms  areas  that  are  genuinelv 
bold  and  that  will,  if  accepted,  reduce  the 
burdens  and  the  dangers  of  armaments.  Let 
no  one  doubt  the  seriousness  of  our  pur- 
pose, but  let  no  one  believe  that  we  will  seek 
agreement  for  its  own  sake  without  a  bal- 
anced and  constructive  outcome. 

We  recognize  that  an  approach  to  the 
Soviet  Union  limited  to  the  militarv  dimen- 


sion will  not  satisfy  the  American  people. 
Our  efforts  in  the  area  of  arms  reduction 
are  inevitably  linked  to  restraint  in  manv 
dimensions  of  Soviet  behavior,  and  as  we 
enter  a  potentiallv  critical  period  of  transi- 
tion in  Soviet  leadership,  we  must  also  make 
it  clear  that  we  are  prepared  to  establish 
mutually  beneficial  and  safer  relationships 
on  the  basis  of  reciprocitv. 

Today  most  Americans  recognize  that  a 
steady  and  coherent  involvement  bv  the 
United  States  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  a 
necessar\*condition  for  peace  and  prosperi- 
tv.  Over  and  over  again  since  the  close  of 
the  World  War.  the  United  States  has  been 
the  global  power  to  whom  others  have 
turned  for  help,  whether  it  be  to  assist  in 
the  process  of  economic  development  or  in 
finding  peaceful  solutions  to  conflicts. 

Our  help  continues,  as  in  President  Rea- 
gan's Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  an  exam- 
ple of  America's  commitment  to  a  more 
prosperous  world.  I  would  sav,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  commitment  on  which  we 
must  deliver.  It  must  be  an  example  as  well 
of  the  key  role  in  economic  development  of 
private  markets  and  private  enterprise. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  address  in 
Cancun: 

"Historv  demonstrates  that  time  and 
again,  in  place  after  place,  economic 
growth  and  human  progress  make  their 
greatest  strides  in  countries  that  encour- 
age economic  freedom.  Individual  far- 
mers, laborers,  owners,  traders,  and 
managers — they  are  the  heart  and  soul  of 
development.  Trust  them.  Because 
whenever  they  are  allowed  to  create  and 
build,  whenever  thev  are  given  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  deciding  economic  policies 
and  benefitting  from  their  success,  then 
societies  become  more  dvnamic.  pros- 
perous, progressive,  and  free."14 

In  our  international  endeavors  we  are 
strengthened  bv  a  structure  of  alliances  that 
is  of  central  importance.  Ours  is  not  a 
hegemonic  world  but  a  diverse  and  plu- 
ralistic one.  reflecting  the  complexitv  of  the 
free,  independent,  and  democratic  societies 
with  which  we  are  associated. 

Just  as  we  expect  others  to  work  in  part- 
nership with  us,  so  we  must  conduct  our- 
selves as  a  responsible  partner.  Frictions 
and  differences  are  inevitable  among  allies. 


14  Yor  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  address  at 
Cancun,  Mexico,  on  October  22.  1981.  see  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Pohn:  Current  Documents.  1981,  docu- 
ment 89. 
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and  we  can  never  assume  complacently  that 
they  will  automatically  disappear.  Toler- 
ance of  the  needs  and  perspectives  of  others 
[is  essential].  So  is  candid  recognition  of 
our  difficulties  and  challenges. 

Above  all,  there  has  to  be  a  commitment 
to  the  common  values  and  interests  on 
which  the  truly  unique  multilateral  institu- 
tions of  the  last  three  and  a  half  decades 
have  been  based.  Our  commitment  is  firm, 
as  President  Reagan  made  clear  during  his 
recent  European  trip.  I  am  confident  that 
the  same  is  true  of  our  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  strong,  we  but- 
tress our  allies  and  friends  and  leave  our 
adversaries  in  no  doubt  about  the  conse- 
quences of  aggression.  If  we  provide  assis- 
tance to  help  others  to  be  strong,  our  own 
strength  can  be  husbanded  and  brought  to 
bear  more  effectively.  If  we  are  confident, 
we  give  confidence  to  those  who  seek  to 
resolve  disputes  peacefully.  If  we  are  en- 
gaged, we  give  hope  to  those  who  otherwise 
would  have  no  hope.  If  we  live  by  our 
ideals,  we  can  argue  their  merit  to  others 
with  confidence  and  conviction. 


Document  6 


Address  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
( Weinberger )  Before  the  American  Bar 
Association,  San  Francisco,  August  11, 
1982" 


National  Security 
Consensus 


One  of  the  greatest  challenges  in  defend- 
ing a  free  society  rests  in  our  democratic 
principles  which  require  a  consensus  to  be 
formed  in  favor  of  a  strong  defense,  if  we 
are  to  have  one,  and  for  that  consensus 
continually  to  be  maintained.  This  task  has 
never  been  easy  in  open  democratic  socie- 
ties. From  the  earliest  days  of  our  republic 


15  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger.  1982.  Brief  introductory  remarks  by 
Weinberger  have  been  omitted. 


we  have  loved  peace,  and  been  suspicious 
of  things  military.  Within  six  months  of  the 
end  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  believing  that  "standing 
armies  in  time  of  peace  are  inconsistent 
with  principles  of  republican  Government" 
and  "are  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  a  free 
people,"  disbanded  the  remnant  of  the 
Continental  Army,  reducing  the  number  of 
troops  from  700  regulars  to  25  privates  to 
guard  the  stores  at  Fort  Pitt  and  55  to  guard 
the  stores  at  West  Point.  No  officer  was 
permitted  to  remain  in  service  above  the 
rank  of  Captain. 

Later,  during  the  debates  on  the  Consti- 
tution, a  clause  was  offered  that  would  have 
prohibited  our  new  armed  forces  from  ex- 
ceeding 3,000  men.  Washington  said  he 
would  support  the  proposal  if  the  author 
would  accept  an  amendment  that  prohibi- 
ted am  invading  army  from  exceeding 
2,000. 

Today  the  Reagan  administration  is 
striving  to  maintain  a  consensus  for  na- 
tional security.  This  consensus  has  three 
important  and  mutually  supportive  tenets: 

First — we  will  sustain  adequate  levels  of 
defense  strength  and  this  requires  time  and 
money; 

Second — we  will  honor  commitments  to 
our  allies;  and 

Finallv — we  will  pursue  effective  arms 
reduction  agreements. 

Because  each  of  these  tenets  is  important,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  them  in  some  detail. 

I.  First,  the  Reagan  administration  is 
committed  to  regaining  and  then  maintain- 
ing a  level  of  defense  strength  sufficient  to 
deter  any  attack  on  us.  In  times  of  severe 
budgetary  constraints,  this  is  a  painful  com- 
mitment which  has  often  produced  conflict. 
Walter  Lippmann  once  wrote,  "In  my 
youth,  we  all  assumed  that  the  money  spent 
on  battleships  would  be  better  spent  on 
schoolhouses."  This  is  a  sympathetic  theme 
and  one  that  is  reinforced  by  the  paradox 
that  if  we,  in  the  defense  of  our  country, 
completely  succeed  in  what  we  are  doing, 
we  will  never  have  to  use  any  of  these 
weapons  we  must  acquire. 

The  resources  devoted  to  defense,  if 
spent  for  other  things,  could  accomplish 
considerable  public  good.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  "the  most  important  social  serv- 
ice a  government  can  do  for  its  people  is  to 
keep  them  alive  and  free."  This  is  an  obliga- 
tion we  have  been  dangerously  close  to 
neglecting. 
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Apart  from  the  Vietnam  era,  U.S.  De- 
fense spending,  in  constant  dollars,  re- 
mained virtually  unchanged  from  the  mid- 
1950's  through  the  end  of  the  1970's. 
Moreover,  relative  to  GNP,  our  defense 
effort  dropped  dramatically,  declining  from 
8.3  percent  of  GXP  in  1960  to  4.9  percent 
in  1979.  The  share  of  defense  activity  in  the 
Federal  budget  also  shrank  by  nearly  one- 
half,  falling  from  over  55  percent  in  1960  to 
less  than  25  percent  in  1979.  In  the  post- 
Vietnam  era,  we  overlooked  critically  need- 
ed modernization  requirements  and  per- 
mitted decay  in  the  readiness  of  our  forces. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
greatly  increasing  expenditures  for  defense. 
As  a  result,  we  found  ourselves  in  1980  in  a 
considerably  weaker  position  than  we  had 
been  in  any  period  since  World  War  II. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration began  its  program  to  rebuild 
American  defenses,  and  already  we  have 
made  significant  progress.  This  progress  is 
reflected  both  in  improved  management  of 
resources,  and  in  increased  resources. 

We  have  made  and  continue  to  make 
major  improvements  in  the  Defense  pro- 
curement system.  A  major  achievement  in 
this  regard  has  been  the  introduction  of 
multiyear  planning  and  contracting  for  18 
major  weapon  systems.  We  have  also  im- 
proved our  procedures  to  stop  cost  growth 
through  more  realistic  budgeting  and  im- 
proved management.  We  have  completely 
revamped  the  Pentagon  planning,  pro- 
gramming and  budgeting  system  emphasiz- 
ing long-term  strategic  planning,  paper 
work  reduction  and  full  participation  by  the 
top  civilian  and  uniformed  leaders  in  the 
Pentagon. 

In  18  months  we  have  been  able  to 
influence  three  defense  budgets  and 
achieve  much-needed  enhancements  in- 
cluding: 

— Improved  recruiting  and  retention, 
resulting  in  a  force  that  is  more  fullv 
manned  with  high  caliber  men  and  women. 
(Indeed  the  All  Volunteer  Force  is  now 
working  so  well  that  we  are  literally  turning 
down  a  number  of  volunteers  for  whom  we 
no  longer  have  any  spaces.) 

— Substantially  increased  Air  Force  and 
Navy  flying  hours,  improving  air  crew  train- 
ing and  experience. 

— Increased  procurement  of  much  need- 
ed combat  equipment  and  ammunition  to 
correct  previous  neglect  of  modernization 
and  sustainability. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  only  begun  if  we 
are  to  be  able  to  meet  our  commitments  to 


our  allies,  and  to  deter  Soviet  aggression. 
To  those  who  contend  that  we  cannot  fund 
adequate  levels  of  defense  because  funds 
are  needed  elsewhere,  I  can  only  reply  that 
they  are  making  the  wrong  calculations. 
Expenditures  for  defense  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  what  is  left  over  from  other  pro- 
grams— rather,  they  must  be  measured 
against  the  threat  we  actually  face.  And  that 
threat  is  very  real  today,  and  it  is  a  growing 
threat.  James  Madison  said:  "The  means  of 
security  can  only  be  regulated  by  the  means 
and  the  danger  of  attack  .  .  .  .  If  one  nation 
maintains  constantly  a  disciplined  army, 
ready  for  the  service  of  ambition  or  re- 
venge, it  obliges  the  most  pacific  nations, 
who  may  be  within  the  reach  of  its  enter- 
prises, to  take  corresponding  precautions." 

II.  The  second  way  we  can  protect  the 
nation  is  by  honoring  commitments  to  our 
allies.  This  is  also  an  idea  with  a  checkered 
history.  From  Washington's  warning 
against  entangling  alliances,  to  modern 
proposals  advocating  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  Europe,  our  nation  has  pos- 
sessed a  strong  strain  of  isolationism.  But 
the  period  in  which  this  isolationism  could 
be  supported  by  the  natural  barriers  of  our 
geography  has  long  since  passed.  No  longer 
can  we  delude  ourselves  that  commitments 
to  our  allies  spring  only  from  an  altruistic 
desire  to  preserve  their  freedom.  In  fact — 
defense  of  their  freedom  is  simplv  the  for- 
ward defense  of  our  own  freedom. 

In  1935,  Philip  Jessup  speculated  "It  may 
not  be  many  years  before  it  is  alleged  that 
the  air  frontiers  of  the  United  States  are  on 
the  far  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans."  Mr.  Jessup  lived  to  see  his  proph- 
ecy fulfilled.  It  is  clear  that  we  could  not 
survive  for  long  in  the  world  if  Europe  had 
been  overrun. 

Despite  this  reality,  there  are  some  today 
who  are  critical  of  our  commitment  to  our 
allies,  particularly  those  who  seek  a  lessen- 
ing of  this  administration's  deep  commit- 
ment to  NATO.  NATO,  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  alliances  in  world  historv,  has 
assured  Europe  the  longest  period  of  peace 
in  modern  history.  Its  vitality  has  been 
reinforced  recently  by  the  entry  of  Spain. 
Because  it  has  been  so  effective,  it  has  been 
a  cardinal  point  of  Soviet  strategy  to  try  to 
destroy  the  alliance.  There  is  also  a  tempta- 
tion to  take  NATO's  benefits  for  granted, 
and  for  some  to  wonder  if  the  alliance  is 
worth  the  effort.  This  leads  to  talk  of  in- 
equitable burdensharing,  particularly  dur- 
ing periods  of  budgetary  strain. 

We  cannot  let  such  strains  obscure  the 
verv  real  contributions  of  our  allies  to  their 
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own  defense  and  to  the  defense  of  other 
nations.  During  the  1970's,  our  decade  of 
neglect,  many  of  our  allies  made  significant 
contributions  to  shore  up  our  weakened 
position.  In  recent  years,  within  the  NATO 
region,  there  have  been  many  promising 
developments  which  show  our  allies'  con- 
tinual commitment.  One  example  is  host 
nation  support,  which  enhances  bur- 
densharing  within  the  alliance  and  enables 
more  efficient  use  of  U.S.  forces.  Other 
efforts  are  needed.  Indeed  we  all  must  do 
more.  But  most  of  all  we  must  keep  NATO 
strong  and  united. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
other  regions,  particularly  southwest  Asia, 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  West, 
NATO  is  addressing  out-of-area  issues.  We 
are  working  with  our  NATO  allies  on  over- 
flight rights,  en  route  access,  and  support, 
in  the  event  it  should  become  necessary  to 
our  own  security,  and  that  of  the  West,  to 
project  our  power  to  the  Middle  East,  or 
elsewhere.  The  recent  Falklands  War  shows 
how  vital  it  is  to  be  ready  for  unexpected 
contingencies,  as  well  as  the  more  likely 
crises. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  our  allies  in 
Europe  have  provided  valuable  assistance 
by  agreeing  to  participate  in  the  Sinai  and 
other  peacekeeping  operations.  The  will- 
ingness of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Nor- 
way, and  the  Netherlands  to  help  maintain 
peace  in  the  historically  volatile  Middle  East 
represents  a  major  contribution  to  the  col- 
lective security  of  the  West  itself. 

Despite  our  full  commitment  to  our  allies 
we  must  occasionally  advocate  positions 
that  trouble  them.  We  have  encouraged  our 
allies  to  increase  their  expenditures  for  De- 
fense as  we  increase  our  own.  This  is  never 
a  popular  request  but  it  is  a  necessary  one. 
Similarly,  we  have  done  all  we  can  to  avoid 
adding  directly  to  the  Soviets'  already  vast 
offensive  military  strength.  This  conviction 
is  reflected  in  our  policies  toward  technolo- 
gy transfers,  the  proposed  Soviet  pipeline 
to  Western  Europe,  and  credits.  Necessarily 
some  of  these  policies  worry  some  of  our 
allies. 

III.  The  final  tenet  of  our  security  con- 
sensus is  the  pursuit  of  effective  arms 
reduction  agreements.  Early  in  the  adminis- 
tration, we  decided  that  the  very  best  way  to 
achiev  e  lasting  peace  with  the  Soviets  would 
be  to  persuade  them  to  agree  to  major, 
verifiable  arms  reductions,  down  to  equality 
on  both  sides  at  vastly  lower  levels  than  we 
now  have. 

The  United  States  has  put  forward  a 
comprehensive    arms    reduction    program 


which  includes  the  elimination  of  land- 
based  intermediate  range  missiles,  a  one- 
third  reduction  in  strategic  ballistic  missile 
warheads,  a  substantial  reduction  in  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  ground  and  air  forces,  and 
new  safeguards  to  reduce  the  risk  of  acci- 
dental war.  However,  we  have  not  pursued 
this  process  blindly;  we  have  established 
four  essential  criteria  by  which  we  will 
evalute  any  arms  reduction  proposals: 

— First,  we  insist  on  significant  reduc- 
tions. We  are  committed  to  reducing  the 
number  and  destructive  potential  of  weap- 
ons, not  just  freezing  them  at  high  levels  or 
authorizing  even  higher  levels,  as  we  did  in 
previous  SALT  agreements. 

— Second,  we  seek  equality  and  will  accept 
nothing  less.  We  want  agreements  that  will 
lead  to  mutual  reductions  down  to  equal 
levels  of  effective  forces  on  both  sides.  We 
believe  that  this  equality  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  provide  our  country  with 
adequate  security.  In  measuring  this  equali- 
ty, we  will  focus  on  the  destructive  power  of 
weapons — not  just  on  such  considerations 
as  numbers  of  launchers.  A  launcher  by 
itself  has  no  destructiv  e  power,  yet  that  was 
the  measure  used  in  SALT  II16and  it  was  of 
course  agreed  to,  indeed  proposed  by,  the 
Soviets  because  it  enabled  them  to  con- 
tinue, as  they  are  to  this  very  hour,  to 
acquire  more,  heavier,  and  more  accurate 
lethal  weapons. 

— Third,  we  will  insist  on  verifiability. 
The  United  States  will  draft  carefully  the 
provisions  of  arms  control  agreements  and 
insist  on  measures  to  ensure  compliance  by 
both  sides.  I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate  the 
absolute  necessity  of  this  requirement. 

Indeed  we  have  very  good  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  broken  their  "no  first 
use  of  chemical  weapons"  agree- 
ment.'"Moreover,  certain  Soviet  tests  have 
been  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  raise  seri- 
ous questions  about  compliance  with  the 


16  The  SALT  II  Treaty  was  signed  in  Vienna  by 
President  Carter  and  Soviet  Chairman  Brezhnev 
on  June  18,  1979.  U.S.  Senate  ratification  of  0  the 
treaty  was  indefinitely  postponed  after  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  on  December  27,  1979. 
For  the  text  of  the  treatv,  see  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  July  1979,  pp.23-47. 

17  The  reference  presumably  is  to  the  Protocol 
for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyx- 
iating, Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacterio- 
logical Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  several  other  nations  in  Geneva  in 
1925  and  entered  into  force  in  1928.  For  text,  see 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agencv,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agreements 
(Washington,   1982),  pp.   14-18. 
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150-kiloton  limit  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty. lsThese  two  points  indicate  the  need 
for  improved  verification  procedures.  In 
this  connection  it  is  significant  that  we  have 
always  offered  full  on-site  verification,  and 
we  still  do. 

We  are  yet  a  long  way  from  Grenville 
Clark's  utopia'-'where  there  is  world  peace 
through  world  law.  In  the  world  in  which  we 
presently  live,  arms  reduction  agreements 
provide  no  security  without  agreement  on 
adequate  and  effective  verification. 

— Finally,  we  will  insist  that  arms  control 
agreements  genuinely  enhance  United 
States  and  allied  security.  We  must  not 
accept  cosmetic  agreements  that  lull  the 
public  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  As 
lawyers  we  know  that,  while  it  may  be  easier 
to  reach  an  agreement  for  a  client  if  difficult 
issues  are  ignored  or  purposely  blurred,  in 
the  long  run,  we  have  done  our  client  no 
service.  We  will  not  fall  into  this  trap.  We 
do  not  seek  arms  agreements  for  agree- 
ments' sake,  but  rather  to  enhance  our 
national  security,  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war.  Some  feel  that  if  we  enter  into 
negotiations,  the  end  result  must  be  an 
agreement,  even  if  it  is  not  a  good  agree- 
ment for  us.  I  am  afraid  some  of  that 
reasoning  permeated  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions. 

The  prospect  of  nuclear  war  is  of  course 
thoroughly  and  totally  abhorrent  to  all  of 
us.  The  spector  of  carnage,  death,  and 
destruction  which  such  a  war  or  indeed  any 
war  would  produce  is  indeed  terrifying.  Our 
shared  fear  of  nuclear  war  has  motivated 
some  to  advocate  proposals  which,  while 
well-meaning,  pose  a  serious  threat  to  our 
ability  to  negotiate  effective  arms  control 
agreements.  These  include  the  "nuclear 
freeze"  and  "no  first  use"  proposals. 

Advocates  of  a  nuclear  freeze  believe 
arms  control  negotiations  would  more  like- 
ly be  successful  if  we  declared  in  advance  of 
the  successful  completion  of  these  negotia- 
tions a  willingness  to  freeze  our  nuclear 
capabilities  at  present  levels.  This  approach 


18  The  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  signed 
in  Moscow  on  July  3,  1974,  by  President  Nixon 
and  Chairman  Brezhnev.  The  treaty  prohibited 
nuclear  weapons  test  explosions  of  yields  exceed- 
ing 150  kilotons.  The  treaty  was  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  ratification  in  July  1976.  but  it  has 
not  been  acted  upon.  For  the  text  of  the  treaty,  see 
ibid.  pp.  167-170. 

19  The  reference  is  to  the  proposals  sketched 
by  Grenville  Clark  and  Louis  B.  Sohn  in  World 
Peace  Through  World  Law  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1958). 


has  several  dangers.  First,  it  places  no  con- 
current restraints  on  the  Soviet  Union 
which  is  almost  daily  improving  and  in- 
creasing its  nuclear  capabilities. 

You  may  recall  the  brief  mention  I  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  debate  that  occurred 
prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 
Some  individuals  argued  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  should  contain  a  restraint 
against  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace.  I 
quoted  Washington's  fears.  James  Madi- 
son's contribution  to  the  debate  was  this: 
"If  the  Federal  Constitution  could  chain  the 
ambition  or  set  bounds  to  the  exertions  of 
all  other  nations,  then  indeed  might  it  pru- 
dently chain  the  discretion  of  its  own  gov- 
ernment and  set  bounds  to  the  exertions  for 
its  own  safety." 

This  same  fallacy  is  present  in  the  vari- 
ous freeze  proposals.  They  could  well  place 
restraints  on  the  strength  of  the  United 
States,  freezing  us  into  a  position  of  perma- 
nent inferiority  to  the  Soviets,  without  limit- 
ing the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  strength. 

But  there  is  another  danger  of  the  freeze 
proposal,  as  well,  that  is  that  by  weakening 
our  resolve  to  strengthen  our  nuclear  de- 
fense, advocates  of  the  freeze  would  vir- 
tually destroy  our  ability  to  negotiate  genu- 
ine arms  reductions.  As  lawyers  we  know- 
that  our  ability  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
before  trial  is  dependent  on  the  strength  of 
our  case  and  the  willingness  of  our  clients 
to  go  to  trial  if  necessary.  How  many  of  us 
would  voluntarily  announce  our  intentions 
not  to  engage  in  discovery,  or  prepare  for 
trial  with  the  expectation  that  by  thus 
restraining  ourselves  we  could  secure  a  bet- 
ter settlement?  The  notion  is  preposterous. 
Though  discovery  and  trial  preparation  are 
time-consuming  and  expensive,  we  would 
be  guilty  of  the  grossest  malpractice  if  we 
did  not  continue  to  prepare  vigorously  for 
trial,  even  though  we  may  hope  and  even 
expect   that  a  fair  settlement  is   possible. 

By  the  same  token,  we  must  continue  to 
show  our  resolve  to  modernize  our  nuclear 
capability,  even  though  we  of  course  ear- 
nestly hope  to  negotiate  major  and  effective 
arms  reduction  agreements.  Only  by  main- 
taining our  strength  can  we  produce  the 
pressure  necessary  to  get  the  Soviets  to 
agree  to  advantageous  arms  reduction 
agreements. 

Furthermore,  onlv  by  continuing  to 
modernize  our  capabilities,  while  seeking 
fair  arms  reduction  agreements,  will  we  be 
adequately  safeguarded,  if  negotiations 
should  not  be  successful.  Nuclear  deter- 
rence may  be  an   unpopular  notion,   but 
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there  is  no  refuting  the  fact  that  it  has 
worked.  And  just  think  for  the  moment  of 
the  alternatives — a  military  strength  too 
weak  to  deter.  It  is  no  good  uttering  the 
banal  cliche  that  each  superpower  has 
enough  to  blow  each  other  up.  We  must  do 
a  more  thorough  analysis  than  that,  and 
when  we  do,  we  see  that  the  Soviets  have 
greatly  increased  the  accuracy,  and  the  yield 
of  their  missiles,  and  their  ability  to  with- 
stand retaliatory  strikes — while  we  have  not. 
We  have  had  enough  deterrent  strength  in 
the  past — enough  to  prevent  nuclear  war 
and  also  to  prevent  conventional  war  be- 
tween the  superpowers.  We  cannot  aban- 
don this  crucial  element  of  our  security 
until  it  has  been  replaced  by  effective  and 
verifiable  arms  reduction  agreements,  and 
the  margin  for  error  here  is  exceedingly 
small. 

"No  first  use"  proposals  pose  a  different 
threat  to  our  security  by  removing  an  im- 
portant element  necessary  to  deter  the  So- 
viet Union  from  use  of  their  tremendous 
conventional  capability.  I  already  have  al- 
luded to  the  astonishing  growth  of  the 
Soviets'  conventional  capability  which  far 
exceeds  their  requirements  for  defense  and 
indeed  represents  enormous  offensive 
potential.  Those  calling  for  a  declaration  of 
"No  first  use  of  Nuclear  Weapons"  by  the 
United  States  have  forgotten  that  we  al- 
ready have  a  no  first  use  policy  involving  all 
our  weapons — conventional  or  nuclear. 
Our  weapons  are  intended  for  defense 
alone  and  we  will  not  employ  them  unless 
necessary  to  preserve  our  peace  and  securi- 
ty. But  to  declare  a  policy  of  no  first  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  an  open  invitation  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  use  their  conventional 
strength  to  threaten  us  and  our  allies.  Re- 
member, that  while  the  destructive  power 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  awesome,  conven- 
tional weapons  also  have  the  capacity  to 
intimidate  and  to  destroy  all  that  we  value. 
Until  we  negotiate  real  arms  reduction 
agreements  and  are  confident  of  our  ability 
to  provide  a  creditable  conventional  deter- 
rent, we  must  not  limit  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide a  flexible  response  to  aggression. 

These,  then,  are  the  important  elements 
of  a  strong  defense  which  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration seeks  to  maintain:  adequate 
rearmament  in  time  (and  it  does  require 
many  years,  and  it  is  very  expensive);  firm 
commitment  to  our  allies;  and  vigorous 
pursuit  of  effective  arms  reduction.  Each  of 
these  elements  is  mutually  supportive.  We 
must  maintain  adequate  levels  of  defense 
expenditures  for  several  years  to  enable  us 
to  meet  our  commitments  to  our  allies,  and 
to  provide  incentives  for  arms  reduction. 


Our  commitments  to  our  allies  enhance 
the  effective  use  of  our  own  resources  and 
provide  additional  incentives  for  arms 
reduction. 

Meaningful,  verifiable  arms  reductions 
can  lead  to  major  reductions  in  defense 
expenditures  and  also  enhance  our  ability 
to  meet  commitments  to  our  allies. 

Although  each  element  of  this  Triad  is 
important,  each  is  in  some  measure  subject 
to  attack  by  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  full  extent  of  our  security  needs. 

Of  course,  I  respect  the  right  of  others  to 
criticize  these  broad  defense  concepts  and, 
in  that  way,  attempt  to  dissolve  the  national 
consensus  needed  to  sustain  them.  I  am 
determined,  however,  that  this  minority  will 
not  be  the  only  voice  heard.  I  think  it  vital  to 
speak  for  the  security  of  my  client,  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  freedoms.  We  know  of  no 
better  or  other  way  to  protect  them. 

I  urge  you  too  as  members  of  the  bar  and 
leaders  in  your  community  to  join  the  de- 
bate. Alexis  de  Toqueville  argued  in  the 
early  days  of  our  country  that  our  demo- 
cratic values  would  make  us  lovers  of  peace 
and  thus  perhaps  unwilling  to  follow  the 
difficult  paths  that  will  enable  us  to  keep  the 
peace  and  our  freedom.  He  was  correct — 
we  are  lovers  of  peace — and  we  must  use 
this  love  of  peace  to  do  all  the  hard  things 
that  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  preserve  both 
the  peace  and  the  freedoms  we  properly 
value  so  highly.  Peace  alone  is  not  enough. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  that 
we  do  everything  we  must  and  that  we  do  it 
in  time. 

For,  the  future  of  all  that  we  have  and  all 
we  hold  most  dear  turns  upon  whether  we 
are  willing  and  able  now  to  call  up  again  the 
efforts,  the  resources,  and  the  skills  that 
gave  us  this  land  and  our  freedoms. 
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Document  7 

Address  by  Vice  President  Bush  Before  the 
Xatwnal  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion,  Chicago,  August  26,  1982 
(Extract)20 

The  U.S.  Commitment  to 
Freedom  and  Peace 


When  President  Reagan  and  I  took  the 
oath  of  office,  we  in  the  United  States  had 
witnessed  great  changes  throughout  the 
world  in  the  previous  4  years. 

Our  predecessors  proposed  nuclear 
arms  reductions.  But  when  the  Soviets  said 
"Nyet,"  they  backed  off — and  gave  us 
SALT  II  which  was  rejected  by  the  demo- 
cratically controlled  Senate. 

In  Central  America,  we  stood  by  while 
Marxists  overran  Nicaragua — only  300 
miles  from  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  the  Middle  East,  South  Yemen,  a 
Soviet  client,  supported  aggression  against 
North  Yemen — a  Russian  power  play  on  the 
fringes  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  Iran,  the  Shah — whom  Carter  had  just 
toasted  as  our  strongest  ally  in  the  region — 
was  toppled  by  a  coalition  of  radicals  and 
bigots.  Our  Embassy  was  attacked,  and  our 
diplomats  and  Marines  were  kidnapped  and 
brutalized. 

Then  finally,  the  Soviets  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan. And  why  not?  What  had  the 
previous  administration  done  to  make  them 
think  twice?  For  nearly  3  years,  the  Carter 
administration  had  spoken  softly  and  car- 
ried a  little  stick.  So  the  Soviet  tanks  rolled. 

And  here  at  home  we  watched  the  deteri- 
oration of  our  armed  forces  and  the  reduc- 
tion and  demoralization  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

If  Americans  were  confused  by  all  of  this, 
they  must  have  been  even  more  confused  by 
some  of  our  foreign  policy  pronounce- 
ments. 

We  were  told  in  1977  by  our  Ambassa- 
dor   to    the    United    Nations    that    Cuban 


-°  Source:  Press  Release,  August  26,  1982. 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President. 
Introductory  remarks  relating  to  developments  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  to  the  role  of  the  American 
Legion  in  U.S.  society  have  been  omitted. 


troops  in  Africa  were  a  stabilizing  force.  He 
later  informed  us  that  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
might  someday  be  viewed  as  a  Saint.  And 
our  own  President,  after  watching  the  Rus- 
sians invade  Afghanistan,  told  the  American 
people  that  he  had  learned  more  about  the 
Russians  in  the  previous  week  than  he  had 
in  his  entire  life.  Well,  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion occurred  in  1917;  Jimmy  Carter  was 
born  in  1924  and  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan occurred  in  1979.  I  call  that  pretty  slow 
learning.  * 

In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  military  build- 
up— the  greatest  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind— our  leaders  in  Washington  cancelled 
the  B-l  bomber,  eliminated  the  neutron 
bomb  and  presided  over  the  dismantlement 
of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

During  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  de- 
fense spending  in  the  United  States,  in 
constant  dollars,  decreased  by  28  percent. 
It  fell  from  8  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  in  1960  to  5.3  percent  in  1980.  The 
United  States  Navy  which  once  could 
launch  a  thousand  ships,  as  we  entered  the 
seventies,  was  reduced  to  just  slightly  more 
than  500  vessels  in  1980. 

While  the  previous  administration,  sup- 
ported by  Congress,  cut  into  the  meat, 
muscle  and  bone  of  our  forces,  the  Soviet 
Union  embarked  upon  a  military  buildup 
which  today  takes  12  to  14  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product.  Even  todav,  by 
some  estimates,  the  Soviets  are  outspend- 
ing  us  militarily  by  50  percent  and  within 
the  last  decade  their  investment  in  weapon 
systems,  military  construction,  research  and 
development  has  been  about  $350  billion 
greater  than  our  own. 

Two  years  ago  during  the  Presidential 
campaign,  President  Reagan  told  the  Amer- 
ican people  that,  if  elected,  he  would  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  restore  America's 
margin  of  safety.  He  has  tried  to  fulfill  that 
pledge  and  he  is  doing  so  with  your  help. 
Every  man  and  woman  in  this  room  un- 
derstands that  the  price  of  libertv  and  the 
price  of  peace  are  not  cheap.  But  despite 
the  costs,  we  have  no  greater  commitment 
to  our  country,  to  our  children  and  to  those 
generations  of  Americans  yet  to  come,  than 
to  preserve  our  freedom  and  promote 
peace  in  the  world. 

We  have  embarked  upon  a  defense  pro- 
gram that  will  restore  our  military  strength. 
We  have  revived  the  B-l  bomber  and  the 
neutron  warhead.  Bv  protecting  the  identitv 
of  those  who  serve  overseas,  we  are 
strengthening  rather  than  tearing  down  the 
CIA.    This    is    one   administration    that    is 
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proud  of  the  men  and  women  who  serve  in 
uniform,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  the  vital  intelligence 
community.  We  are  thankful  for  their  serv- 
ice and  we  do  not  apologize  for  their  decent 
and  dedicated  service  to  our  country. 

During  the  20  months  that  we  have  been 
in  office,  I  believe  there  is  a  new  perception 
of  the  United  States  throughout  the  world. 
In  Central  America  we  stood  up  for  our 
friends  in  Salvador  as  they  were  threatened 
bv  communist  subversives  attempting  to 
destroy  all  hope  for  the  democratic  process. 
The  Salvadoran  people  went  to  the  polls  in 
record  numbers  despite  vicious  threats  by 
the  Marxists.  Fear  and  intimidation  were 
stared  down  by  800,000  men  and  women 
who  had  the  courage  to  choose  freedom 
over  tyranny. 

Last  year  the  people  of  Poland,  following 
the  leadership  of  Lech  Walesa  and  his  Soli- 
darity union,  made  their  wish  to  live  in  a 
free  society  known  to  the  world.  Those 
aspirations  of  freedom  were  crushed  by  the 
military  regime  on  orders  from  the  Krem- 
lin. Poland's  Communist  leaders  were  given 
two  choices  by  the  Soviets:  crush  the  soli- 
darity movement  or  we  will  do  it  for  you. 

What  transpired  is  known  to  all  the 
world.  But  the  martial  law,  the  imprison- 
ment of  thousands,  the  exile  of  Lech 
Walesa,  have  been  forgotten  by  too  many 
people.  But  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  not  forgotten. 

He  told  the  Soviets  if  they  didn't  let  up 
he  would  impose  economic  sanctions,  and 
he  did.  When  the  repression  continued,  he 
took  further  sanctions.  And  just  recently  he 
prohibited  American  firms  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries from  providing  highly  sophisticat- 
ed equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
construction  of  their  gas  pipeline — remind- 
ing the  world  once  again  that  the  neck  of 
Poland's  people  remains  firmly  under  the 
boot  of  repression. 

Since  that  decision,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  protests  from  our  European  allies.  We 
have  taken  a  lot  of  criticism  from  editorial 
writers,  columnists,  public  officials,  and 
others.  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'm 
sorry.  The  United  States  is  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  and  under  this  administration  we 
are  beginning  once  again  to  act  like  it.  We 
don't  accept  the  argument  that  our  pipeline 
sanctions  are  unfair,  that  the  Soviets  can 
buy  the  equipment  elsewhere,  that  we  are 
only  hurting  American  businesses.  I  don't 
believe  any  of  that. 

The  absence  of  American  equipment  will 
delay  the  construction  of  that  pipeline  and 


the  delivery  of  gas  to  Western  Europe.  And 
frankly,  I  don't  believe  that  any  American 
business  should  tie  its  future  to  leaders  in 
the  Kremlin — men  who  have  no  regard  for 
the  human  rights  of  their  own  people,  much 
less  the  people  of  Poland. 

There  are  times  to  trade  with  the  Soviets, 
but  as  the  President  has  said,  it  should  be 
on  our  terms,  not  on  theirs.  If  the  Soviets 
really  want  free  and  full  trade  with  the 
United  States,  then  let  repression  be  lifted 
from  Poland,  let  the  Polish  Government 
negotiate  with  Solidarity  and  let  Lech 
Walesa  walk  as  a  free  man. 

I  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Soviet 
leaders,  in  looking  at  Poland  today,  to  re- 
member the  words  of  Daniel  Webster  who 
wrote,  "Repression  is  the  seed  of  revolu- 
tion." 

Instead  they  remember  the  words  of 
their  old  mentor,  that  old  fox  himself, 
Lenin,  who  once  said,  "It  is  true  that  liberty 
is  precious — so  precious  that  it  must  be 
rationed." 

Well,  we  have  differences  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  of  them  are  major  and  some  of 
our  differences  in  terms  of  freedom  and 
human  rights  will  never  be  resolved  as  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  its  present 
political  policies.  But  despite  our  differ- 
ences, it  is  essential  that  we  sit  with  the 
Soviets  to  discuss  and  negotiate  solutions  to 
the  present  circumstances  that  threaten 
peace. 

Today,  many  Americans  are  expressing 
their  concern  regarding  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war.  They  are  asking  what  their  government 
is  doing  to  reduce  that  risk  and  how  we  can 
best  limit  the  cost  of  competition  in  nuclear 
arms. 

Some  have  turned  to  seemingly  attrac- 
tive proposals,  such  as  a  unilateral  nuclear 
weapons  freeze,  in  the  hope  that  this  will 
increase  security  and  make  the  world  a  safer 
place. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask,  what  has  the 
United  States  done  to  make  this  world  a 
safer  place?  The  answer  is  this:  the  propos- 
als laid  down  by  this  administration,  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  level  of  nuclear  terror, 
are  the  most  revolutionary  and  far-reaching 
since  1946. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  American 
people  that  the  United  States,  under  this 
President  and  other  previous  Presidents, 
has  nothing  to  apologize  for  in  its  efforts  to 
reduce  nuclear  armaments  throughout  the 
world.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we 
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have  been  the  leader  in  advancing  meaning- 
ful arms  control  proposals. 

It  was  in  1946  when  the  United  States, 
the  only  nuclear  power  in  the  world,  ad- 
vanced the  Baruch  Plan-'1  at  the  United 
Nations.  It  called  for  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  energy  by  an  interna- 
tional authority.  To  this  initiative,  the  Sovi- 
ets gave  us  an  answer  that  all  Americans 
would  soon  understand — met. 

In  1955,  President  Eisenhower  advanced 
a  plan  known  as  "Open  skies. "-'-'Under  his 
proposal,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  exchanged  blue  prints  of 
military  establishments  and  provide  for  ae- 
rial reconnaissance.  The  Soviet  response? 
Nyet. 

It  wasn't  until  1963  that  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty,23  proposed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, ended  nuclear  weapons  testing  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  space  or  under  water  by 
participating  nations. 

In  1970,  the  treaty  on  the  nonprolifera- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons24  was  agreed  to. 
The  United  States  today  remains  deeply 
committed  to  the  objectives  of  this  treaty 
which  include  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  provide  and 
maintain  international  safeguards  on  civil 
nuclear  activities. 

In  the  early  seventies,  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union,  at  the  urging  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  reached  an  agree- 
ment that  provided  ceilings  in  some  cate- 
gories of  weapons  built  by  the  two  super- 
powers.25 

Well,  this  President  isn't  interested  in 
freezing  nuclear  weapons   at   the   ceilings 


21  Bernard  Baruch,  U.S.  representative  to  the 
U.N.  Atomic  Energv  Commission,  presented  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  international  control 
of  atomic  energy  in  1946.  For  documentation  on 
the  evolution  of  the  Baruch  plan,  see  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  1946.  Volume  I,  pp. 
712-1109. 

22  President  Eisenhower  advanced  the  "Open 
Skies"  proposal  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Julv 
21,  1955.  For  the  text  of  his  statement  on  disarma- 
ment, see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States:  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  1955  (Washington, 
1959),  pp.  713-716. 

23  Signed  in  Moscow  on  August  5,  1963,  and 
entered  into  force  on  October  10,  1963.  (14  UST 
1313) 

24  The  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  was  signed  on  July  1,  1968,  and 
entered  into  force  on  March  5,  1970.  (21  UST 
483) 

25  For  the  text  of  the  interim  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms,  signed 
in  Moscow  on  Mav  26,  1972,  and  entered  into 
force  on  October  3,  1972,  see  23  UST  3462. 


that  are  in  effect  today.  He  wants  to  greatly 
reduce  both  nuclear  and  conventional 
forces.  Over  a  7-month  period  in  1981  and 
1982  President  Reagan  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  elimination  of  land-based  inter- 
mediate-range missiles; 

"A  one-third  reduction  in  strategic 
ballistic  warheads; 

"A  substantial  reduction  in  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  ground  and  air  forces; 
and      * 

"New  safeguards  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
accidental  war." 

These  proposals  are  both  equitable  and 
militarily  important.  They  call  for  the  verifi- 
cation of  nuclear  reductions — a  measure 
that  is  in  the  best  interest  of  both  nations. 
Included  in  the  President's  proposals  are 
offers  to  cancel  deployment  of  the  Pershing 
II  ballistic  missiles  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles.  In  return  we  asked  the  Sovi- 
ets to  eliminate  their  SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5 
missiles.  This  is  an  offer  to  eliminate  the 
weapons  systems  which  create  the  greatest 
concern  to  both  sides.  There  are  no  other 
proposals  as  comprehensive  as  these,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  proposals  that  deserve 
more  the  full  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  hope  the  American  Legion  will  sup- 
port us  in  achieving  these  goals  which  seek 
to  make  this  a  safer  world. 

The  simple  solution  of  negotiating  a 
freeze  at  current  levels  would  be  harmful  to 
our  security  and  that  of  our  allies.  It  would 
undercut  prospects  for  an  effective  nuclear 
arms  reduction  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  freeze  would  prevent  us  from  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  modernize  our  strate- 
gic force  and  it  would  reward  the  Soviets  for 
its  massive  arms  buildup  for  the  past  dec- 
ade. By  locking  us  into  a  position  of  military 
disadvantage,  a  freeze  would  undermine 
our  attempt  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduc- 
tion Talks  in  Geneva  by  removing  the  Sovi- 
et incentive  to  negotiate  seriously  about 
reductions  in  nuclear  arsenals. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  remember  the 
great  battle  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  early 
seventies  regarding  the  construction  of  an 
antiballistic  missile  system.  We  had  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  an  ABM  treaty  with 
the  Soviets,  but  their  obstinance  was  no  less 
than  it  was  in  1946.  It  wash  only  after  the 
Senate  voted  to  provide  the  funding  to 
build  the  ABM  that  the  Soviet  Union  en- 
tered   into    meaningful    negotiations.    An 
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ABM  treaty  was  reached  and  ratified  bv  the 
Senate  in  1972.-'" 

There  is  a  lesson  in  that  for  us  all.  It  is  a 
lesson  that  I  wish  those  who  protest  for  a 
nuclear  freeze  would  learn. 

The  United  Stales  is  an  honorable  and 
decent  nation.  We  have  done  more  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  freedom,  to  advance  the 
cause  of  human  rights,  to  make  the  world  a 
safer  and  more  prosperous  place  for  all 
mankind  than  any  nation  in  history. 

I  hope  that  those  who  want  to  freeze 
nuclear  weapons  recognize  the  good  that 
our  country  has  accomplished.  I  hope  they 
will  take  the  time  to  learn  what  we  have 
done  in  the  past  to  stop  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

The  next  time  a  million  people  show  up 
in  New  York  City  to  rally  for  a  nuclear 
freeze,  I  just  hope  that  some  of  those 
slogans,  some  of  those  chants,  some  of 
those  plaques,  contain  messages  directed  at 
the  Soviet  Union — a  nation  that  has  so 
many  nuclear  warheads  aimed  at  the  United 
States  and  at  the  Western  democracy  of 
Europe. 

In  all  of  this,  the  Soviets  have  worked 
hard  to  promote  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ment in  Europe.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
continued  their  relentless  buildup  of  both 
strategic  and  conventional  forces.  Shake- 
speare once  said,  "The  devil  can  cite  scrip- 
ture for  his  purpose." 

So  can  the  Soviets. 

Again,  I  appeal  to  you,  as  we  strive  to 
reduce  nuclear  weapons,  to  join  with  us  and 
to  give  us  your  support  in  this  the  most 
important  foreign  policy  initiative  of  the 
administration.  It  is  important  not  only  for 
the  United  States,  but  for  free  men  and 
women  everywhere. 

As  we  journey  down  this  difficult  road  we 
must  keep  upmost  in  our  mind  what  it  is  we 
in  the  United  States  are  trying  to  protect. 
One  of  America's  great  heroes,  and  a  man 
who  led  many  of  you  in  battle  during  World 
War  II,  Omar  Bradley,  summed  it  up  so 
eloquently  when  he  said:  "Freedom — no 
word  was  ever  spoken  that  has  held  out 
greater  hope,  demanded  greater  sacrifice, 
needed  more  to  be  nurtured,  blessed  more 
the  giver,  damned  more  the  destroyer,  or 
come  closer  to  be  God's  will  on  Earth.  May 
America  ever  be  its  protector." 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Shultz) 
Before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
September  30,   19822~0 

U.S.  Foreign  Policy: 
Realism  and  Progress 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  General, 
distinguished  delegates,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: I  begin  by  paying  tribute  to  our  new 
Secretary-General,  who  has  brought  great 
distinction  to  the  office  during  his  brief 
tenure.  Dag  Hammarskjold  once  told  the 
General  Assembly  that  whichever  word  one 
chooses,  "independence,  impartiality,  ob- 
jectivity— they  all  describe  essential  aspects 
of  what,  without  exception,  must  be  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Secretary-General."  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar,  a  man  of  the  Third  World 
and,  I  am  proud  to  note,  of  the  New  World 
as  well,  has  already  demonstrated  his  strict 
adherence  to  this  most  exacting  standard. 
In  so  doing,  he  has  earned  the  esteem  of  my 
Government  and  the  gratitude  of  all  who 
believe  in  the  purposes  of  the  Charter. 

I  congratulate,  as  well,  Mr.  Hollai  of 
Hungary  upon  his  election  as  President  of 
the  37th  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

As  I  stand  before  you  today  I  cannot  help 
but  reflect  on  my  relation  to  this  city  and  to 
this  hall.  I  was  born  about  4  miles  from 
here.  I  was  reared  and  educated  not  far 
away,  just  across  the  Hudson  River.  And  I 
took  a  tour  through  this  buildingjust  after  it 
opened  in  1952  marveling  at  the  reality  of  a 
temple  erected  in  the  hope,  at  least,  of 
abolishing  war. 

When  I  took  that  tour  back  in  the  early 
fifties,  there  was  great  public  interest  in 
what  was  called  "the  Meditation  Room."  I 
understand  the  room  is  still  here.  But  in  the 
years  since  then,  this  institution  has  become 
more  famous  for  talk  than  meditation.  This 
hall  has  heard  great  ideas  eloquently  ex- 
pressed. It  has  also  heard  doubletalk, 
platitudes,  and  ringing  protestations  of  in- 
nocence— all  too  often  aimed  at  camouflag- 
ing outrageous  and  inhuman  acts. 

But  we  must  not  ridicule  words.  I  believe 
that  the  greatest  advance  in  human  history 


-G  The  treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Systems  was  signed  in  Moscow  on  May  26, 
1972,  and  entered  into  force  on  October  3,  1972. 
(23  UST  3435) 


27  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
303,  October  1,  1982;  also  printed  in  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  November  1982,  pp.   1-9. 
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was  not  the  wheel,  the  use  of  electricity,  or 
the  internal  combustion  engine.  Indispen- 
sable to  progress  as  these  have  been,  our 
most  remarkable  achievement  was  the  slow, 
clumsy  but  triumphant  creation  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  words  that  released  our  an- 
cestors from  the  prison  of  the  solitary. 
Words  gave  us  the  means  to  transmit  to  our 
children  and  the  future  the  crowning  jewel 
of  human  existence:  knowledge.  The  Code 
of  Hammurabi,  the  Bible,  the  Analects  of 
Confucius,  the  teachings  of  The  Buddha, 
the  Koran,  the  insights  of  Shakespeare,  the 
creed  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  or  Martin  Luther 
King — all  these  were  arrangements  of 
words. 

Is  it  not  profoundly  revealing  that  the 
first  victims  of  tyrants  are — words?  No  peo- 
ple better  know  the  meaning  of  freedom 
than  those  who  have  been  arrested  or  beat- 
en or  imprisoned  or  exiled  because  of  what 
they  said.  A  single  man  speaking  out — a 
Lech  Walesa  fcs  example — is  more  danger- 
ous than  an  armored  division. 

All  of  us  here,  whether  we  arrived  after  a 
short  1-hour  flight  as  I  did,  or  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  as  many  of  you 
did,  enter  this  auditorium  for  one  main 
purpose — to  talk  about  what  our  govern- 
ments see  as  the  problems  ahead  and  how 
they  should  be  solved.  On  one  point  at  least 
we  can  all  agree — the  problems  are  many 
and  difficult.  I  shall  not  try,  in  the  minutes 
allotted  me,  to  deal  with  each — or  even 
most — of  those  issues  in  detail. 

Instead,  I  want  to  give  you  some  sense  of 
the  principles  and  general  approach  the 
United  States  will  take  toward  our  common 
problems. 

Americans  are,  by  history  and  by  inclina- 
tion, a  practical  and  pragmatic  people — yet 
a  people  with  a  vision.  It  is  the  vision — 
usually  simple  and  sometimes  naive — that 
has  so  often  led  us  to  dare  and  to  achieve. 
President  Reagan's  approach  to  foreign 
policy  is  grounded  squarely  on  standards 
drawn  from  the  pragmatic  American  experi- 
ence. As  de  Tocqueville  pointed  out,  "To 
achieve  its  objective,  America  relies  on  per- 
sonal interest,  and  gives  full  reign  to  the 
strength  and  reason  of  the  individual." 
That  is  as  true  now  as  when  it  was  said  150 
years  ago.  Our  principal  instrument,  now  as 
then,  is  freedom.  Our  adversaries  are  the 
oppressors,  the  totalitarians,  the  tacticians 
of  fear  and  pressure. 

On  this  foundation,  President  Reagan's 
ideas  and  the  structure  of  his  foreign  policy 
are  so  straightforward  that  those  of  us  en- 
meshed in  day-to-day  details  may  easily  lose 


sight  of  them.  The  President  never  does;  he 
consistently  brings  us  back  to  fundamen- 
tals. Today  I  will  talk  about  those  funda- 
mentals. They  consist  of  four  ideas  that 
guide  our  actions: 

— we  will  start  from  realism; 

— we  will  act  from  strength,  both  in 
power  and  purpose; 

— we  will  stress  the  indispensable  need 
to  generate  consent,  build  agreements,  and 
negotiate^on  key  issues;  and 

— we  will  conduct  ourselves  in  the  belief 
that  progress  is  possible,  even  though  the 
road  to  achievement  is  long  and  hard. 

I.  REALITY 

If  we  are  to  change  the  world  we  must 
first  understand  it.  We  must  face  reality — 
with  all  its  anguish  and  all  its  opportunities. 
Our  era  needs  those  who,  as  Pericles  said, 
have  the  clearest  vision  of  what  is  before 
them,  glory  and  danger  alike,  and  not- 
withstanding go  out  to  meet  it. 

Reality  is  not  an  illusion  nor  a  sleight  of 
hand,  though  many  would  have  us  believe 
otherwise.  The  enormous,  grinding  ma- 
chinery of  Soviet  propaganda  daily  seeks  to 
distort  reality,  to  bend  truth  for  its  own 
purposes.  Our  world  is  occupied  by  far  too 
many  governments  which  seek  to  conceal 
truth  from  their  own  people.  They  wish  to 
imprison  reality  by  controlling  what  can  be 
read  or  spoken  or  heard.  They  would  have 
us  believe  that  black  is  white  and  up  is 
down. 

Much  of  present  day  reality  is  un- 
pleasant. To  describe  conditions  as  we  see 
them,  as  I  do  today,  and  as  President  Rea- 
gan has  over  the  course  of  his  Presidency,  is 
not  to  seek  confrontation.  Far  from  it.  Our 
purpose  is  to  avoid  misunderstanding  and 
to  create  the  necessary  preconditions  for 
change.  And  so,  when  we  see  aggression, 
we  will  call  it  aggression.  When  we  see 
subversion,  we  will  call  it  subversion.  When 
we  see  repression,  we  will  call  it  repression. 

— Events  in  Poland,  for  example,  cannot 
be  ignored  or  explained  away.  The  Polish 
people  want  to  be  their  own  master.  Years 
of  systematic  tyranny  could  not  repress  this 
desire.  And  neither  will  martial  law.  But  in 
Poland  today,  truth  must  hide  in  corners. 

— Nor  can  we  simply  turn  our  heads  and 
look  the  other  way  as  Soviet  divisions  bru- 
talize an  entire  population  in  Afghanistan. 
The  resistance  of  the  Afghan  people  is  a 
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valiant  saga  of  our  times.  We  demean  that 
valor  if  we  do  not  recognize  its  source. 

— And  Soviet  surrogates  intervene  in 
many  countries,  creating  a  new  era  of  colo- 
nialism at  the  moment  in  history  when 
peoples  around  the  globe  had  lifted  that 
burden  from  their  backs. 

Nor  will  we  shy  away  from  speaking  of 
other  problems  affecting  the  free  and 
developing  worlds. 

— Much  of  the  developing  world  is 
threatened  by  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  the  stultifying  ef- 
fects of  state  controlled  economies. 

— The  naturally  vibrant  economies  of 
many  Western  nations,  and  trade  between 
the  world's  major  trading  partners,  are 
threatened  by  recession  and  rising  protec- 
tionism. 

— And  the  great  alliances  that  shore  up 
world  stability  and  growth — our  hemispher- 
ic partnership,  NATO,  and  the  Western  and 
Japanese  industrial  democracies,  are  chal- 
lenged by  new  as  well  as  chronic  strains. 

Finally,  the  shadow  of  war  still  darkens 
the  future  of  us  all. 

— There  is  no  ultimate  safety  in  a  nuclear 
balance  of  terror  constantly  contested. 
There  is  no  peace  of  mind  at  a  time  when 
increasing  numbers  of  nations  appear  will- 
ing to  launch  their  armies  into  battles  for 
causes  which  seem  local  but  have  ramifica- 
tions for  regional  and  even  global  harmony. 

The  list  of  troubles  is  long;  the  danger  of 
despair  great.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
the  present  reality;  it  is  a  reality  of  hope.  We 
are  living  in  a  fantastic  time  of  opportunity. 

Historians  in  the  future  will  surely  mar- 
vel over  the  accomplishments  achieved  by 
human  beings  in  the  last  half  of  this  centu- 
rv.  We  have  expanded  the  frontiers  of 
thought — in  science,  in  biology,  in  engi- 
neering, in  painting  and  music  and  mathe- 
matics, in  technology  and  architecture — far 
beyond  the  point  anyone  could  have  dared 
predict,  much  less  hoped  for.  We  know 
much  today  about  the  oceans  and  forests 
and  the  geological  strata  that  lock  in  the 
story  of  our  past.  We  know  more  about  a 
baby— or  the  brain — than  was  accumulated 
in  ten  millenia  before  our  time.  We  are 
learning  to  produce  food  for  all  of  us;  we 
are  no  longer  helpless  before  the  threat  of 
disease;  we  explore  our  universe  as  a  matter 
of  course.  We  are  confronting  the  nature  of 
Nature  herself.  The  opportunities  are 
grand.  This,  too,  is  a  clear  reality. 


Thus  realism  shows  us  a  world  deeplv 
troubled,  vet  with  reason  for  hope.  There  is 
one  necessary  condition:  the  only  way  we 
can  enhance  and  amplify  the  human  poten- 
tial is  by  preserving,  defending,  and  extend- 
ing those  most  precious  of  conditions — 
freedom  and  peace. 

II.  STRENGTH 

America's  yearning  for  peace  does  not 
lead  us  to  be  hesitant  in  developing  our 
strength  or  in  using  it  when  necessary. 
Indeed,  clarity  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  we  face  leads  inevitably  to  a  real- 
istic appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
American  strength.  The  strength  of  the  free 
world  imposes  restraint,  invites  accom- 
modation, and  reassures  those  who  would 
share  in  the  creative  work  that  is  the  won- 
derful consequence  of  liberty. 

Strength  means  military  forces  to  ensure 
that  no  other  nation  can  threaten  us,  our 
interests,  or  our  friends.  But  when  I  speak 
of  strength  I  do  not  mean  military  power 
alone.  To  Americans,  strength  derives  as 
well  from  a  solid  economic  base  and  social 
vitality  at  home  and  with  our  partners.  And, 
most  fundamentally,  the  true  wellspring  of 
strength  lies  in  America's  moral  commit- 
ment. 

The  bulwark  of  America's  strength  is 
military  power  for  peace. 

The  American  people  have  never  accept- 
ed weakness,  or  hesitancv,  or  abdication. 
We  will  not  put  our  destiny  into  the  hands 
of  the  ruthless.  Americans  today  are  em- 
phatically united  on  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  defense.  This  year's  defense  budget 
will  ensure  that  the  United  States  will  help 
its  friends  and  allies  defend  themselves — to 
make  sure  that  peace  is  seen  clearly  by  all  to 
be  the  only  feasible  course  in  world  affairs. 

Along  with  military  readiness  and  capa- 
bility must  come  the  willingness  to  employ 
it  in  the  cause  of  peace,  justice,  and  security. 
Today  in  Beirut  the  United  States 
Marines — together  with  our  allies,  Italy  and 
France — are  helping  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment and  armed  forces  assure  the  safety  of 
the  peoples  of  that  tormented  capital.  Our 
marines  represent  an  extension  of  Ameri- 
can power  not  for  war  but  to  secure  the 
peace.  They  are  there  to  speed  the  moment 
when  all  foreign  forces  depart  from  Leba- 
non. There  must  be  early  agreement  on  a 
timetable  for  the  full  application  of  Leba- 
non's independence,  sovereignty,  and  terri- 
torial integrity.  Lebanon  deserves  the 
world's  help — to  secure  peace,  and  to 
rebuild  a  thriving  society. 
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America  will  continue  to  use  its  strength 
with  prudence,  firmness  and  balance.  We 
intend  to  command  the  respect  of  adversar- 
ies and  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  allies 
and  partners. 

The  engine  of  America's  strength  is  a 
sound  economy. 

In  a  time  of  recession,  industrialized  and 
less  developed  nations  alike  are  bedeviled 
by  excessive  inflation,  restricted  markets, 
unused  capacity,  stagnating  trade,  growing 
pressure  for  protectionism — and  the  most 
potent  enemy  of  expansion:  pervasive  un- 
certainty. 

The  United  States  with  its  vast  human 
and  scientific  resources  can  survive  an  era 
of  economic  strife  and  decav.  But  our  moral 
commitment  and  our  self-interest  require 
us  to  use  our  technological  and  productive 
abilities  to  build  lasting  prosperity  at  home 
and  to  contribute  to  a  sound  economic 
situation  abroad. 

President  Reagan  has  instituted  a  bold 
program  to  get  the  American  economv 
moving.  Our  rate  of  inflation  is  down  mark- 
edly, and  we  will  keep  it  down.  This  will  add 
stability  to  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  give 
greater  confidence  to  international  finan- 
cial markets. 

The  recent  drop  in  U.S.  interest  rates 
will  stimulate  new  investments  within  and 
beyond  our  shores.  Conservation  through 
market  pricing  of  energy  has  reduced  Unit- 
ed States  demand  for  world  energy  sup- 
plies. We  are  putting  the  recession  behind 
us.  A  growing  and  open  American  economy 
will  provide  new  markets  for  goods  and 
services  produced  elsewhere,  and  new  op- 
portunities for  foreign  investment.  Just  as 
we  have  a  stake  in  worldwide  recovers, 
others  will  prosper  as  our  recovery  devel- 
ops. 

For  wider  prosperity  to  take  hold,  we 
must  cooperatively  attend  these  interna- 
tional issues: 

— The  lure  of  protectionist  trade  policies 
must  be  resisted — whether  in  the  form  of 
overt  import  restrictions  and  export  sub- 
sidies, or  by  more  subtle  domestic  pro- 
grams. These  can  only  distort  world  trade 
and  impair  growth  everywhere.  Let  us  de- 
termine to  make  the  November  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  G A II  a  time  to  stem  these 
protectionist  pressures  and  reinvigorate 
positive  efforts  for  a  more  open  trading 
svstem.28 


2H  Documentation  on  the  GA  IT  ministerial 
meeting  from  November  24  to  29,  1982.  at  Gene- 
va is  in  Chapter  5,  Part  B. 


— The  implications  of  the  external  debt 
of  many  nations  must  be  understood.  Im- 
mediate debt  problems  are  manageable  if 
we  use  good  sense  and  avoid  destabilizing 
actions.  But  the  magnitude  of  external  debt 
will  almost  inevitablv  reduce  resources 
available  for  future  lending  for  develop- 
ment purposes.  Economic  adjustment  is  im- 
perative. The  IMF  can  provide  critical  help 
and  guidance  in  am  country's  efforts  to 
smooth  the  adjustment  process.  The  new 
borrowing  arrangement  proposed  by  the 
United  States  can  be  crucial  to  this  effort. 

— And  the  necessity  of  reducing  govern- 
ment interference  in  the  market  must  be 
recognized.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to 
organize  society  as  its  inhabitants  wish,  but 
economic  facts  cannot  be  ignored.  Those 
facts  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  world's 
command  economies  have  failed  abysmalh 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  peoples.  The 
newly  prosperous  industrialized  nations  are 
those  with  the  most  free  and  open  markets. 

The  bedrock  of  our  strength  is  our  moral 
and  spiritual  character. 

The  sources  of  true  strength  lie  deeper 
than  economic  or  militarv  power — in  the 
dedication  of  a  free  people  which  knows  its 
responsibility.  America's  institutions  are 
those  of  freedom  accessible  to  every  person 
and  of  government  as  the  accountable  serv- 
ant of  the  people.  Equal  opportunity,  due 
process  of  law,  open  trial  by  jury,  freedom 
of  belief,  speech  and  assembly — our  Bill  of 
Rights,  our  guarantees  of  liberty  and  limit- 
ed government  were  hammered  out  in  cen- 
turies of  ordeal.  Because  we  care  about 
these  human  values  for  ourselves,  so  must 
we  then  be  concerned,  and  legitimately  so, 
with  abuses  of  freedom,  justice,  and  human- 
itarian principles  beyond  our  borders.  This 
is  why  we  will  speak  and  act  for  prisoners  of 
conscience,  against  terrorism,  and  against 
the  brutal  silencing  of  the  Soviet  Helsinki 
Watch  Committee.  This  is  why  we  are  anx- 
ious to  participate  in  periodic  reviews  of  the 
human  rights  performance  of  ourselves  as 
well  as  others.  We  welcome  scrutiny  of  our 
own  system.  We  are  not  perfect  and  we 
know  it,  but  we  have  nothing  to  hide. 

Our  belief  in  liberty  guides  our  policies 
here  in  the  United  Nations  as  elsewhere. 
Therefore  in  this  forum  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  insist  upon  fairness,  bal- 
ance, and  truth.  We  take  the  debate  on 
human  rights  seriously.  We  insist  upon 
honestv  in  the  use  of  language:  we  will  point 
out  inconsistencies,  double  standards,  and 
lies.  We  will  not  compromise  our  commit- 
ment to  truth. 
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III.  READINESS  TO  SOLVE  PROBLEMS 

The  world  has  work  to  do  for  the  realists, 
the  pragmatists,  and  the  free.  With  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  troubled  circum- 
stances of  the  hour,  and  with  a  strength- 
ened ability  to  act,  we  need  as  well  the 
vision  to  see  beyond  the  immediate  present. 

All  of  us  here  represent  nations  which 
must  understand  and  accept  the  imperative 
of  fair  engagement  on  the  issues  before  us 
and.  beyond  that,  of  common  effort  toward 
shared  goals.  Whether  we  are  seeking  to 
bring  peace  to  regional  conflict  or  a  resolu- 
tion of  commercial  differences,  the  time  of 
imposed  solutions  has  passed.  Conquest, 
pressure,  acquiescence  under  duress  were 
common  in  decades  not  long  past — but  not 
today.  Not  everybody  who  wants  his  con- 
cerns addressed  will  find  us  automatically 
receptive.  But  when  negotiations  are  in 
order  America  is  prepared  to  go  to  work  on 
the  global  agenda,  and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that 
all  may  emerge  better  off  and  more  secure 
than  before. 

We  manage  our  problems  more  intel- 
ligently, and  with  greater  mutual  under- 
standing, when  we  can  bring  ourselves  to 
recognize  them  as  expressions  of  mankind's 
basic  dilemma.  We  are  seldom  confronted 
with  simple  issues  of  right  and  wrong,  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  Only  those  who  do  not 
bear  the  direct  burden  of  responsibility  for 
decision  and  action  can  indulge  themselves 
in  the  denial  of  that  reality.  The  task  of 
statesmanship  is  to  mediate  between  two — 
or  several — causes,  each  of  which  often  has 
a  legitimate  claim. 

It  is  on  this  foundation  that  the  United 
States  stands  ready  to  try  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  time — to  overcome  chaos,  dep- 
rivation, and  the  heightened  clangers  of  an 
era  in  which  ideas  and  cultures  too  often 
tend  to  clash  and  technologies  threaten  to 
outpace  our  institutions  of  control. 

We  are  engaged  in  negotiations  and  ef- 
forts to  find  answers  to  issues  affecting 
every  part  of  the  globe  and  every  aspect  of 
our  lives  upon  it.  Let  me  take  up  just  two  of 
these  with  you. 

The  agony  of  the  Middle  East  now  ex- 
ceeds the  ability  of  news  bulletins  or 
speeches  to  express;  it  is  a  searing  wound 
on  our  consciousness.  The  region  is  in 
constant  ferment.  Unrest  flares  into  vio- 
lence, terror,  insurrection,  and  civil  strife. 
War  follows  war.  It  is  clear  to  everyone  in 
this  hall  that  international  peace,  security, 
and  cooperative  progress  cannot  be  truly 
achieved  until  this  terrible  regional  conflict 
is  settled. 


All  of  us  have  witnessed  in  the  past 
several  months  a  graphic  reminder  of  the 
need  for  practical  peace  negotiations  in  the 
Middle  East.  Of  the  nations  in  the  world 
which  need  and  deserve  peace,  Israel  surely 
holds  a  preeminent  place.  Of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  who  need  and  deserve  a  place 
with  which  they  can  truly  identify,  the  Pales- 
tinian claim  is  undeniable. 

But  Israel  can  only  have  permanent 
peace  in  a  context  in  which  the  Palestinian 
people  also  realize  their  legitimate  rights. 
Similarly,  the  Palestinian  people  will  be  able 
to  achieve  their  legitimate  rights  only  in  a 
context  which  gives  to  Israel  what  it  so 
clearly  has  a  right  to  demand — to  exist,  and 
to  exist  in  peace  and  security. 

This  most  complex  of  international  con- 
flicts cannot  be  resolved  by  force:  neither 
the  might  of  armies  nor  the  violence  of 
terrorists  can  succeed  in  imposing  the  will 
of  the  strong  upon  the  weak.  Nor  can  it  be 
settled  simply  by  the  rhetoric  of  even  the 
most  carefully  worded  document.  It  can 
only  be  resolved  through  the  give  and  take 
of  direct  negotiations  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  practical  arrangements  on 
the  ground. 

In  other  words,  it  can  only  be  resolved 
through  hard  work.  For  those  who  believe 
that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  per- 
manent peace  for  Israel  and  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  Palestinian  people — and  for 
those  who  believe  that  both  are  essential  for 
peace  and  that  neither  can  be  achieved 
without  the  other — the  task  can  truly  be  a 
labor  of  love. 

On  September  1,  President  Reagan  chal- 
lenged the  parties  to  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict to  make  a  fresh  start  on  the  road  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.29  The  Camp 
David  agreements,  resting  squarely  on 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
242, 30  with  its  formula  of  peace  for  terri- 
tory, remain  available  to  those  who  would 
accept  the  challenge  to  make  this  journey 
with  us.  The  road  will  not  be  easy,  but  in  his 
statement  President  Reagan  made  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  which,  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  join  the  effort,  make  the  journey 
safer  and  easier. 

I  call  on  all  concerned  to  accept  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  challenge  and  hasten  the 
realization  of  true  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


29  For  the  text  of  the  address  broadcast  by 
President  Reagan  to  the  Nation  on  September  1, 
see  document  318. 

50  For  the  text  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 242,  adopted  on  November  22,  1967,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1967 
(Washington,   1969),  pp.  616-617. 
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In  addition  to  the  imperative  need  to 
resolve  regional  problems,  there  is  an 
equallv  significant  global  imperative:  to 
halt,  and  reverse,  the  global  arms  buildup. 
As  an  American.  I  am  aware  that  arms 
control  and  disarmament  are  a  special 
responsibility  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
nations,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  as  an  American,  I  can  report 
that  we  are  fulfilling  our  responsibilitv  to 
seek  to  limit  and  reduce  conventional  and 
nuclear  arms  to  the  lowest  possible  levels. 

With  this  goal  in  mind.  President  Reagan 
has  initiated  a  comprehensive  program  for 
negotiated  arms  reductions.  In  Central  Eu- 
rope, the  most  heavily  armed  region  on  this 
planet,  the  Western  allies  are  seeking  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  troops  to  equal  levels.  To  achieve  this 
goal,  we  have  recently  introduced  a  new- 
proposal  designed  to  revitalize  the  talks  in 
Vienna  on  mutual  and  balanced  reductions 
in  militarv  manpower.31 

In  the  area  of  strategic  arms,  the  United 
States  has  also  taken  the  initiative  by  calling 
for  a  one-third  reduction  in  the  number  of 
nuclear  warheads  that  American  and  Soviet 
ballistic  missiles  can  deliver.3-  And  in  the 
talks  in  Geneva  on  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear forces,  the  United  States  has  gone 
even  further,  bv  asking  the  Soviet  Union  to 
agree  to  a  bold  proposal  for  eliminating  an 
entire  categorv  of  weapons  from  the  ar- 
senals of  the  two  sides. 

But  as  important  as  these  negotiations 
are,  the  problem  of  arms  control  cannot  be 
left  to  the  two  superpowers.  The  threat  of 
nuclear  proliferation  extends  to  every  re- 
gion in  the  world  and  demands  the  atten- 
tion and  energv  of  every  government.  This 
is  not  solelv,  or  even  primarily,  a  concern  of 
the  superpowers.  The  nonnuclear  countries 
will  not  be  safer  if  nuclear  intimidation  is 
added  to  already  deadly  regional  conflicts. 
The  developing  nations  will  not  be  more 
prosperous  if  scarce  resources  and  scientific 
talent  are  diverted  to  nuclear  weapons  and 
deliven  systems. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  task  becomes  more 
important  it  also  becomes  more  difficult. 
Greater  quantities  of  dangerous  materials 
are  produced  and  new  suppliers  emerge 
who    lack    a    clear    commitment    to    non- 


proliferation.  But  the  technology  that 
helped  to  create  the  problems  can  supph 
answers  as  well.  Vigorous  action  to 
strengthen  the  barriers  to  aggression  and  to 
resolve  disputes  peacefully  can  remove  the 
insecurities  that  are  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  United  States,  for  its  part,  will 
work  to  tighten  export  controls;  to  promote 
broader  acceptance  of  safeguards;  to  urge 
meaningful  actions  when  agreements  are 
violated;  and  to  strengthen  the  Internation- 
al Atomic  Energv  Agencv.  As  our  action  last 
week  in  Vienna  should  make  clear. 33we  will 
not  accept  attempts  to  politicize — and 
therefore  emasculate — such  vital  institu- 
tions. 


IV.  PROGRESS 

Perhaps  the  most  common  phrase  spo- 
ken bv  the  American  people  in  our  more 
than  two  centuries  of  national  life  has  been 
"vou  can't  stop  progress."  Our  people  have 
always  been  imbued  with  the  conviction 
that  the  future  of  a  free  people  would  be 
good.  America  continues  to  offer  that  vision 
to  the  world.  With  that  vision,  and  with  the 
freedom  to  act  creatively,  there  is  nothing 
that  people  of  good  will  need  fear. 

I  am  not  here  to  assert,  however,  that  the 
wav  is  easv,  or  quick,  or  that  the  future  is 
bound  to  be  bright.  There  is  a  poem  by  Carl 
Sandburg  in  which  a  traveler  asks  the 
Sphinx  to  speak  and  reveal  the  distilled 
wisdom  of  all  the  ages.  The  Sphinx  does 
speak.  Its  words  are:  "Don't  expect  too 
much." 

That  is  good  counsel  for  all  of  us  here.  It 
does  not  mean  that  great  accomplishments 
are  beyond  our  reach.  We  can  help  shape 
more  constructive  international  relations 
and  give  our  children  a  better  chance  at  life. 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  risk,  pain,  ex- 
pense, and  above  all  endurance  are  needed 
to  bring  those  achievements  into  our  grasp. 

We  must  recognize  the  complex  and 
vexing  character  of  this  world.  We  should 
not  indulge  ourselves  in  fantasies  of  perfec- 
tion or  unfulfillable  plans,  or  solutions 
gained  bv  pressure.  It  is  the  responsibilitv 
of  leaders  not  to  feed  the  growing  appetite 
for  easy  promises  and  grand  assurances. 
The  plain  truth  is  this:  we  face  the  prospect 


31  For  a  summary  of  this  U.S.  proposal,  see  the 
transcript  of  ACDA  Director  Rostow  's  press  con- 
ference on  Julv  8.  1982,  document  185. 

32  Reference  is  to  President  Reagans  proposal 
in  his  commencement  address  at  Eureka  College 
on  May  9.   1982.  For  text,  see  document  44. 


33  On  September  24.  the  U.S.  delegation  with- 
drew from  the  26th  General  Conference  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agencv  in  Vienna 
after  the  organization  voted  to  exclude  Israel  from 
participation.  For  information  on  this  develop- 
ment, see  documents   101   and   102. 
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of  all  too  few  decisive  or  dramatic 
breakthroughs;  we  face  the  necessity  of 
dedicating  our  energies  and  creativity  to  a 
protracted  struggle  toward  eventual  suc- 
cess. 

That  is  the  approach  of  my  country — 
because  we  see  not  only  the  necessity,  but 
the  possibility,  of  making  important  prog- 
ress on  a  broad  front.  For  example: 

— Despite  deep  seated  differences  be- 
tween us  and  the  Soviet  Union,  negotiators 
of  both  sides  are  now  at  work  in  a  serious, 
businesslike  effort  at  arms  control. 

— President  Reagan  has  issued  an  impor- 
tant call  for  an  international  conference  on 
military  expenditure. 34The  achievement  of 
a  common  system  for  accounting  and  re- 
porting is  the  prerequisite  for  subsequent 
agreement  to  limit  or  curtail  defense  bud- 
gets. 

— The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  estab- 
lishes the  crucial  bond  between  economic 
development  and  economic  freedom.  It  can 
be  a  model  for  fair  and  productive  coopera- 
tion between  economies  vastly  different  in 
size  and  character. 

— And  the  diplomatic  way  is  open  to 
build  stability  and  progress  in  southern 
Africa  through  independence  for  Namibia 
under  internationally  acceptable  terms. 

Realism  and  a  readiness  to  work  long 
and  hard  for  fair  and  freely  agreed  solu- 
tions— that  is  our  recipe  for  optimism.  That 
is  the  message  and  the  offer  which  my 
government  brings  to  you  today. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary-General, 
Delegates,  friends.  I  began  my  remarks  here 
today  with  an  informal  personal  word.  Let 
me  end  in  the  same  spirit. 

We  must  be  determined  and  confident. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  trouble,  but  al- 
ways optimistic.  In  this  way  the  vast  boun- 
ties produced  by  the  human  mind  and  im- 
agination can  be  shared  by  all  the  races  and 
nations  we  represent  here  in  this  hall. 

A  predecessor  of  mine  as  Secretary  of 
State,  whose  portrait  hangs  in  my  office, 
conveyed  the  essence  of  America's  ap- 
proach to  the  world's  dangers  and  dilem- 
mas. He  said  we  would  act  with  "a  stout 
heart  and  a  clear  conscience,  and  never 
despair." 


34  President  Reagan  proposed  an  international 
conference  on  military  expenditures  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  Special  Ses- 
sion on  Disarmament  on  June  17,  1982.  For  text, 
see  document  51 . 


That  is  what  John  Quincy  Adams  said 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  I  give  you 
my  personal  pledge  today  that  we  will  con- 
tinue in  that  spirit,  with  that  determination, 
and  with  that  confidence  in  the  future. 


Document  9 

Address  by  the  President's  Assistant  for 
Xatwnal  Security  Affairs  (Clark)  Before  the 
City  Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  San 
Diego,  October  29,  198235 

Framework  for  Peace 

It  is  a  special  honor  for  me  to  join  you 
today.  I'll  attempt  to  provide  a  status  report 
on  the  President's  efforts  to  restore  U.S. 
leadership  in  the  resolution  of  the  many 
difficult  issues  facing  us  in  international 
affairs.  To  set  the  stage  for  that,  it  is  useful 
to  recall  the  agenda  before  us  when  the 
President  entered  office  and  to  recall  the 
climate  in  which  we  had  to  operate. 

As  you  know,  the  decade  of  the  1970s 
was  not  a  happy  one — as  measured  by  U.S. 
fortunes  in  international  politics.  This  reali- 
ty was  the  consequence  of  many  factors. 
The  political  legacy  of  the  Vietnam  war 
included,  among  other  things,  a  serious 
questioning  of  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States  as  an  ally.  A  separate  and  unrelated 
factor  was  the  dramatic  and  very  visible 
expansion  of  Soviet  military  power.  This 
military  ascendancy  was  accompanied  by  an 
increased  Soviet  willingness  to  take  risks  in 
its  efforts  to  expand  its  influence  beyond  its 
borders.  Starting  with  their  sponsorship  of 
Cuban  activities  in  Angola  and  proceeding 
more  visibly  in  their  subversive  efforts  in 
Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen,  the  Soviets  be- 
came ever  more  bold  in  the  absence  of  any 
apparent  U.S.  opposition.  This  trend  of 
reticence,  and  uncertainty  on  our  part, 
called  into  question  our  sense  of  purpose 
and  resolve  among  our  friends  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere. 

Another  important  factor  was  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  our  reliance,  and  that  of  our 
allies,  on  overseas  resources  for  fueling  our 
economies.  The  effect  of  this  and  other 
events  at  home — with  no  apparent  answers 
on  our  part — led  us  to  the  brink  of  econom- 


35  Source:   Department   of  State  Bulletm,   De- 
cember 1982,  pp.  33-35. 
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ic  catastrophe.  These  events  and  trends  led 
the  United  States  to  be  viewed  from 
abroad — by  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  our 
friends — as  a  nation  in  decline.  We  were 
seen  as  unreliable  and,  basically,  as  unable 
to  solve  problems,  either  our  own  or  theirs. 

The  challenge  facing  President  Reagan 
at  the  outset  of  his  administration  was  to 
rally  the  Western  world  by  demonstrating 
that  the  United  States  could  once  more  lead 
in  the  resolution  of  these  problems  and  play 
a  positive  role  in  international  affairs. 

Faced  with  this  agenda,  the  President 
charted  his  course  toward  basic  objectives 
which  individually  and  collectively  were  de- 
signed to  restore  a  measure  of  stability  and 
peace  within  the  international  community 
and  to  foster  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment among  nations.  There  were  com- 
pelling domestic  reasons  for  devoting  fore- 
most attention  to  restoring  economic  stabil- 
ity here  at  home.  Clearly,  our  economy  and 
the  American  people  were  at  a  breaking 
point  with  interest  rates  above  20%  and 
double-digit  inflation.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  no  nation  can  deserve  the  respect  of 
others  in  the  resolution  of  problems  if  it 
cannot  solve  its  own.  It  is  also  true,  that  the 
commanding  position  of  the  dollar  and  the 
diversity  and  reach  of  U.S.  industry  are 
essential  to  sustain  recovery  internationally. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  President  set 
to  work  to  put  our  own  house  in  order.  It  is 
gratifying  today  to  note  evidence  that  we 
have  clearly  turned  the  corner.  Who  would 
have  thought,  20  months  ago,  that  interest 
rates  would  drop  50%  and  that  inflation 
would  drop  by  an  even  greater  percentage? 
That  is  progress  and,  as  the  President  has 
said,  there  is  more  in  store  if  we  only  stay 
the  course. 

The  second  essential  task  to  keeping  the 
peace  was  to  restore  the  foundation  of 
strength  which  underwrites  the  concept  of 
deterrence.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  the 
United  States  had  allowed  its  investment  in 
defense  to  decline  steadily  in  real  terms 
throughout  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  We 
had  not  designed  a  new  strategic  missile 
since  the  late  1960's;  our  newest  B-52  was 
built  more  than  20  years  ago.  Conversely, 
the  average  age  of  Soviet  systems  is  less 
than  5  years. 

This  decline  took  place  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  was  accelerating  the  most 
dramatic  expansion  of  military  power  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  U.S.S.R.  passed 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  defense 
spending  in  1971;  in  the  course  of  that 
decade,  their  military  investment  exceeded 
ours  bv  over  $200  billion. 


This  dramatic  expansion  of  Soviet  power 
was  translated  into  political  effect  by  the 
very  apparent  increase  in  Soviet  willingness 
to  take  risks,  such  as  those  in  adventures  I 
have  already  mentioned  in  developing 
countries  from  Africa  to  Afghanistan. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  initiatives, 
the  program  of  rebuilding  is  now  well 
launched,  and  if  we  will  show  the  resolve  to 
sustain  it  in  years  ahead,  there  is  every 
promise  that  effective  deterrence  will  en- 
dure and  that  peace  can  be  preserved  for 
our  own  and  future  generations. 

The  next  important  goal,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment,  was  the  reestablishment 
of  a  firm  basis  for  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  In 
the  course  of  his  first  year  in  office,  the 
President  made  clear  to  Soviet  leadership 
that  he  is  willing  to  work  seriously  with 
them  toward  resolution  of  the  full  range  of 
international  problems  on  the  basis  of  reci- 
procity and  restraint.  At  the  same  time,  he 
has  made  it  equally  clear  that  we  will  not 
stand  mute  in  the  face  of  Soviet-inspired 
repression,  subversion,  or  direct  aggression 
whether  it  takes  place  in  Poland,  Central 
America,  or  Afghanistan.  It  is  in  this  area 
that  the  President  has  drawn  criticism  for 
his  actions — specifically  on  sanctions  im- 
posed following  the  Soviet-inspired 
crackdown  in  Poland.  To  the  President, 
those  events  before  last  Christmas  provided 
contemporary  confirmation  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  altered  its  commitment  to 
extend  its  false  revolution,  wherever  possi- 
ble, beyond  its  borders.  That  choice  is 
obviously  theirs  to  make;  but  there  is  anoth- 
er way — should  they  wish  to  take  it.  The 
opportunity  for  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
free  trade  and  peaceful  discourse  within  the 
international  community  is  clearly  an  op- 
tion they  could  effect. 

For  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  deprive  its  people  and  to  divert  its 
resources  into  a  massive  military  buildup, 
the  United  States — at  a  minimum — will  not 
contribute  to  that  process  by  providing  the 
technology,  hardware,  or  credits  to  make 
the  Soviet  tasks  easier.  In  this  commitment, 
we  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the 
support  of  other  nations  which  share  our 
values  and  our  principles. 

In  the  nuclear  age — and  particularly 
after  a  decade  of  such  astonishing  Soviet 
expansion  of  its  arsenal — it  remains  the 
leading  priority  of  every  American  Presi- 
dent to  prevent  conflict  and  to  seek  to 
reduce  the  level  of  nuclear  armament.  The 
same  concern  is  being  expressed  today  by 
growing     numbers     of    Americans.     This 
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emerging  public  interest  in  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  an  extremely  healthy 
and  welcome  phenomenon.  It  can  serve  to 
enlighten  the  American  people  on  the  basic 
concepts  and  systems  which  determine  the 
stability  or  instability  of  peace  in  the  nuclear 
age.  However,  throughout  the  past  37 
years,  the  subject  of  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons has  been  shrouded  in  secrecy,  jargon, 
and  rather  arcane  concepts  which  most  peo- 
ple would  find  difficult  to  understand.  The 
result  has  been  that  on  the  most  important 
public  policy  issue  of  their  generation,  the 
American  people  have  been  uninformed. 
Thus,  for  that  reason  alone,  the  current 
debate  represents  a  very  useful  exercise. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  give  you 
a  couple  of  examples  of  the  kind  of  misin- 
formation that  has  clouded  public  attitudes 
on  this  subject.  If  I  were  to  ask  you  whether 
the  United  States  today  possesses  more  or 
less  explosive  power  (megatonnage)  than  it 
did  20  years  ago,  I  am  sure  most  of  you 
would  respond  that  we  have  more.  The 
truth  is  that  today's  level  is  less  than  half 
that  which  existed  during  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. Similarly,  if  I  were  to  ask 
whether  we  have  more — or  fewer — war- 
heads than  we  had  10  years  ago,  I  am  sure 
most  would  respond  that  we  must  have 
more.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  in  the 
course  of  the  past  decade,  we  have  reduced 
the  number  in  our  arsenal  by  about  one- 
third. 

But  my  point  is  not  to  belabor  statistics. 
The  President  believes  that  regardless  of 
the  level,  it  remains  too  high  and  that  we 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  reduce  it.  It  is 
toward  this  objective  that  the  President 
directed  the  development  of  sound,  equita- 
ble arms  control  positions  with  which  to 
seek  to  engage  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  serious 
program  of  reductions.  That  directive  was 
to  serve  two  purposes:  first,  to  deal  with 
strategic  weapons  and,  second,  effect 
reductions  of  intermediate-range  weapons 
such  as  the  Soviet  SS-20  which  threaten  our 
friends  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  intermediate-range  weap- 
ons, the  President  has  proposed  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  if  they  will  agree  to  dis- 
mantle all  of  their  land-based  missiles,  now 
numbering  more  than  300  globally,  we  will 
forego  deployment  of  corresponding  sys- 
tems to  counter.  In  other  words,  we  pro- 
pose a  zero-zero  balance.  Our  negotiators 
are  now  engaged  in  Geneva  with  their  Sovi- 
et counterparts  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
them  of  the  benefits  of  this  outcome,  not 
only  for  their  security  but  for  all  mankind. 
We  hope  that  before  long  they  will  see  the 
wisdom  in  this  proposal. 


With  respect  to  strategic  or  intercon- 
tinental weapons,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed dramatic  reductions  to  equal  num- 
bers on  both  sides — approximately  a  one- 
third  reduction  in  the  number  of  ballistic 
missile  warheads  and  a  reduction  in  de- 
ploved  ballistic  missile  launchers  to  one- 
half  of  the  current  U.S.  level.  Here  again, 
our  negotiators  are  hard  at  work  in  Geneva 
seeking  to  reach  Soviet  agreement  on  this 
proposal. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  these  negotiations 
that  it  is  worthwhile  to  consider  a  proposal 
that  has  been  made  both  by  President 
Brezhnev  and  by  large  numbers  of  well- 
meaning  people  in  this  country.  They  have 
urged  that  we  adopt  an  immediate  freeze  on 
the  production,  testing,  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  very  simplicity  of  the 
freeze  proposal  has  made  it  attractive,  espe- 
cially by  those  who  are  put  off  by  the 
perceived  complexity  of  the  issue.  But  it 
takes  little  more  than  common  sense  to 
identify  the  flaws  in  such  an  approach. 

For  example,  if  you  were  asked  if  you 
would  support  a  unilateral  freeze,  I  am  sure 
most  of  you  would  say  no.  But  if  we  could 
not  v  erify  Soviet  compliance  with  a  bilateral 
freeze  agreement,  it  would  effectively  con- 
stitute a  unilateral  freeze  agreement.  How 
could  we  be  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
abiding  by  a  freeze  proposal?  Frankly,  our 
experience  in  this  area  is  not  encouraging, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  it  behooves  us  not  to 
take  for  granted  Soviet  good  faith  where  the 
margin  for  error  is  very  small  indeed. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  verification,  it 
is  also  reasonable  to  ask  whether  it  is  sensi- 
ble to  freeze  in  place  an  imbalance  which 
has  resulted  from  a  decade  of  Sov  iet  build- 
ing and  U.S.  decline.  Here  again,  it  is  in- 
structive to  consider  the  existing  imbalance 
in  the  category  of  intermediate-range 
forces.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  Soviet 
Union  now  possesses  more  than  300  SS-20 
missiles  which  can  reach  all  of  Western 
Europe  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Neither  the  United  States — nor  any  of  our 
allies — possesses  any  corresponding  land- 
based  system  which  can  reach  the  Soviet 
Union.  An  imbalance  of  300-0,  which  grows 
to  600-0  when  the  other  Soviet  INF  land- 
based  missiles  are  included,  is  neither  fair 
nor  does  it  contribute  to  stable  peace.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  are  in  negotiations  in 
Geneva  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the  Soviets 
to  dismantle  those  systems. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  third  point. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  freeze  on  our 
hopes  for  progress  in  these  arms  control 
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talks?  To  answer  this  I  need  onlv  to  ask  you 
to  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  you  are  in  a  position  where  the 
balance  is  in  your  favor  in  a  600-0  ballgame 
and  the  other  side  agreed  to  freeze  that 
imbalance,  what  possible  incentive  would 
vou  have  for  continuing  to  negotiate  or  plav 
ball  at  all? 

In  short,  because  an  immediate  or  in- 
stant freeze  presents  extremely  problemati- 
cal verification  questions,  because  it  would 
freeze  a  substantial  imbalance  in  place,  and 
because  it  would  remove  incentives  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  reductions,  a 
freeze  would  not  contribute  to  effective 
arms  control.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  President  has  proposed  that  we  first 
reduce  nuclear  weapons  to  equal  levels  be- 
fore adopting  a  freeze. 

President  Reagan  is  deeplv  convinced 
that  with  persistence  and  seriousness  of 
purpose  we  can  reach  agreements  which 
truly  reduce  the  size  of  the  nuclear  arsenals 
on  both  sides.  He  is  reinforced  in  this 
conviction  by  the  record  of  negotiations 
which  have  taken  place  thus  far,  and  with 
your  support  he  will  continue  to  pursue 
them  to  a  sucessful  conclusion. 

The  fifth  objective  of  this  administration 
in  foreign  affairs  is  to  establish  a  new  basis 
for  conducting  our  relations  with  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world.  The 
President's  approach  relies  heavily  on  the 
energy  of  the  private  sector.  It  is  most 
graphically  represented  in  the  program 
known  as  the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative. 
Under  this  program,  the  President  has 
blended  a  combination  of  trade,  aid,  and 
incentives  for  investment  into  a  carefully 
balanced  arrangement  to  facilitate  the  self- 
help  effort  of  the  people  of  the  Caribbean 
region.  We  hope  during  the  special  session 
of  the  Congress — commencing  next 
month — to  achieve  enactment  of  the  trade 
and  tax  provisions  of  this  program,  provid- 
ing incentives  for  U.S.  businesses  to  invest 
in  the  Caribbean  area.  Through  this  proc- 
ess, together  with  modest  amounts  of  aid 
and  improved  access  to  overseas  markets, 
we  believe  we  can  give  hope  to  the  people 
of  this  area  who  have  lived  for  so  long  in 
despair,  experiencing  worsening  conditions 
of  trade  with  no  change  in  sight. 

The  sixth  goal  of  President  Reagan's 
foreign  policy — and  perhaps  its  center- 
piece— concerns  our  responsibility  as  a 
peacemaker.  Since  the  earliest  davs  of  his 
administration,  the  President  has  directed 
that  a  maximum  effort  be  devoted  to  lend- 
ing U.S.  prestige  and  resources  to  the  reso- 


lution of  disputes  throughout  the  world. 
Most  recently  we  have  devoted  extremelv 
intense  efforts  to  furthering  the  peace  proc- 
ess in  southern  Africa  and  in  the  Middle 
East. 

For  longer  than  any  of  us  can  remember, 
the  people  of  the  Middle  East  have  lived 
from  war  to  war  with  no  apparent  prospect 
for  am  alternative  future.  Because  it  is  our 
moral  obligation  and  because  of  our  impor- 
tant interests  in  the  area,  the  President  has 
focused  his  personal  attention  on  the  histo- 
ry of  this  dispute  and  all  of  its  complexities. 
The  results  of  his  analysis  were  reflected  in 
his  remarks  to  the  American  people  on 
September  1 .  In  a  nutshell,  the  President 
was  asking  a  very  simple  question  to  each  of 
the  three  forces  in  the  region. 

To  Israel,  which  in  34  years  has  experi- 
enced five  wars,  he  asked:  How  is  vour 
security  best  assured?  Is  it  by  maintaining 
control  over  territory  with  the  virtually  cer- 
tain expectation  of  war  every  few  years,  or  is 
vour  security  not  better  assured  bv  reaching 
a  political  accommodation  with  vour 
neighbors? 

To  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion, which  has  experienced  devastating  de- 
feat three  times  in  the  past  12  vears,  the 
President  asked:  Is  armed  struggle  trulv  the 
best  way  to  establish  Palestinian  identity? 

And  more  generally  to  the  Arab  States  of 
the  area,  he  asked:  Has  confrontation  with 
Israel  for  the  past  generation  trulv  served 
vour  interest? 

The  President  believes  deeply  that  we 
face  an  historic  opportunity  which  must  not 
be  missed.  In  his  exchanges  thus  far  since 
September  1,  we  have  received  encouraging 
signs  from  manv  quarters.  He  is  hopeful 
that  in  the  weeks  ahead  we  will  succeed  in 
reopening  talks  for  establishing  transitional 
arrangements  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
district  through  such  a  process  which  must 
involve  the  participation  of  other  Arab 
countries.  The  peoples  of  this  area  can 
bring  to  an  end  this  dark  chapter  of  their 
history  and  look  forward  to  a  new  era  of 
development  and  prosperity.  The  President 
has  pledged  his  best  efforts  to  make  this 
dream  come  true. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  the  word 
"peace"  is  lightly  said,  because  peace  in 
those  parts  is  a  reality — a  reality  more  or 
less  taken  for  granted.  In  the  Middle  East, 
the  word  "peace"  is  weighty,  almost  palpa- 
ble, because  the  realitv  seems  so  out  of 
reach.  We  in  the  United  States  need  to 
remind    ourselves    of    the    importance    of 
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shaping  a  perfect  peace  that  may  be  only  a 
goal,  if  in  seeking  that  goal  we  are  able  to 
keep  or  improve  on  the  peace  we  have. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  briefly  on  a  related 
matter.  In  a  speech  2  days  ago,  Mr.  Leonid 
Brezhnev  addressed  the  top  Soviet  military 
command.36  He  spoke  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
dedication  to  a  peace  threatened  by  Ameri- 
can "adventurism."  We  perceive  the  pur- 
pose of  his  speech  was  to  reassure  the 
Soviet  military  establishment  that  it  con- 
tinues to  retain  its  favored  place  in  Soviet 
society.  His  remarks  about  improved  Sovi- 
et-China relations  were  meant  to  create  an 
impression  of  improving  international  rela- 
tions. All  of  this  was  predictable. 

But  to  represent  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
advocate  of  a  meaningful  peace  threatened 
by  the  United  States  is  hardly  convincing.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  year  after  year 
to  pour  some  \5%  of  its  gross  national 
product,  two-and-one-half  times  our  own, 
into   its   military   establishment,   it   is   not 


36  For  the  complete  text  of  Brezhnev's  speech 
to  a  conference  of  Soviet  army  and  navy  leaders  at 
the  Kremlin  on  October  27,  1982,  see  Current 
Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  34  (November  24,  1982), 
pp.   1-3. 


because  it  faces  external  threat  but  because 
it  needs  this  kind  of  a  force  to  keep  its  own 
population  under  control,  to  intimidate  its 
neighbors,  and  to  support  imperial  adven- 
tures in  far-away  Africa,  Central  America, 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

Although  Mr.  Brezhnev  is  not  running 
for  office,  he  is  nevertheless  a  politician, 
and  his  appeal  to  nationalism  and  milita- 
rism must  be  interpreted  in  these  terms. 
But  how  can  we  take  seriously  unfounded 
accusations  clearly  designed  as  nothing  but 
an  excuse  for  intensifying  still  further  the 
Soviet  Union's  already  enormous  military 
buildup? 

The  U.S.  record  is  clear.  It  did  not  use  its 
nuclear  power  when  it  enjoyed  a  nuclear 
monopoly.  It  has  offered,  time  and  again, 
meaningful  proposals  of  arms  limitations 
and  reductions.  It  has  scrupulously  adhered 
to  the  terms  of  treaties  and  accords.  It  has — 
without  reciprocity  from  Moscow — reduced 
its  military  budget  for  years.  Our  current 
military  effort  has — as  its  principal  pur- 
pose— assurance  of  a  credible  deterrent  in 
the  face  of  prodigious  military  advances  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  during  the  years  of 
U.S.  self-restraint.  We  make  no  apologies 
for  our  role  in  the  pursuit  of  peace,  which 
we  continue  to  pursue. 
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Document  10 

Statement  by  the  President's  Deputy  Press 
Secretary  (Speakes),  January  4,   19821 

The  Expanded  Role  of  the 
President's  Newly 
Appointed  National 
Security  Adviser 

The  President  today  accepted  with  deep 
regret  the  resignation  of  Richard  V.  Allen 
as  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs.2 

In  his  place,  the  President  named  Wil- 
liam P.  Clark,  currently  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State,  to  become  his  new  national  security 
adviser. 

In  a  private  meeting  this  afternoon,  the 
President  told  Mr.  Allen  that  he  greatly 
appreciated  the  service  that  he  had  per- 
formed for  him  over  the  past  year  and  in 
earlier  years.  In  the  President's  view,  Mr. 
Allen  has  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  construction  and  development  of  a 
strong  national  security  policy  for  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  President  also  reported  to  Mr.  Allen 
his  pleasure  that  both  the  investigation  by 
the  Justice  Department  and  a  recently  com- 
pleted study  by  the  White  House  Counsel's 
office  had  revealed  no  wrongdoing  on  Mr. 
Allen's  part. 

At  the  same  time,  both  Mr.  Allen  and  he 
agreed  that  in  view  of  the  controversy  of 
recent  weeks,  it  would  be  better  for  all 
concerned  to  seek  a  change  in  responsibili- 
ties. Toward  that  end,  the  President  asked 
Mr.  Allen  to  serve  as  his  consultant  for  an 
indefinite  period  to  assist  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  President's  Foreign  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board. 


Mr.  Clark  brings  to  his  new  post  at  the 
White  House  a  distinguished  record  of 
service  in  California  and,  more  recently,  at 
the  State  Department. 

In  consultation  with  the  members  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  Mr.  Clark  in  his 
new  role  will  be  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment, coordination  and  implementation 
of  national  security  policy,  as  approved  by 
the  President.  In  addition,  he  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  providing  staff  support  and 
for  administering  the  National  Security 
Council.  As  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  Mr.  Clark  will 
have  a  direct  reporting  relationship  to  the 
President. 

This  expanded  role  for  the  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs, 
as  announced  today,  will  implement  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  President  by  the 
Counselor  to  the  President,  Edwin  Meese 
III,  following  a  review  of  the  national  secu- 
rity process. 


Document  11 

Statement    Issued    by    President    Reagan, 
January  12,   19823' 

Presidential  Directive  on 
National  Security  Council 
Structure 

I.  National  Security  Council 

The   National    Security    Council    (NSC) 
shall  be  the  principal  forum  for  considera- 


1  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  January 
4,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  January  11,   1982,  p.  3. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween President  Reagan  and  Allen  concerning  the 
latter's  resignation,  see  ibid.,  pp.  3-4. 


3  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Janurav 
12,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  January  18,  1982,*pp.  21-24. 
The  directive  was  National  Security  Decision  Di- 
rective Number  2  (NSDD-2).  William  P.  Clark, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs,  announced  on  January  12  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  that  day  approved  three  National  Securi- 
ty Directives:  this  one,  the  one  infra,  and  one 
rescinding  32  directives  from  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. 
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tion    of    national    security    policy    issues 
requiring  Presidential  decision. 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
NSC  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,4  as  amended. 

The  NSC  shall  meet  regularly.  Those 
heads  of  Departments  and  Agencies  who 
are  not  regular  members  shall  participate  as 
appropriate,  when  matters  affecting  their 
Departments  or  Agencies  are  considered. 

The  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs,  in  consultation  with 
the  regular  members  of  the  NSC,  shall  be 
responsible  for  developing,  coordinating 
and  implementing  national  security  policy 
as  approved  by  me.  He  shall  determine  and 
publish  the  agenda  of  NSC  meetings.  He 
shall  ensure  that  the  necessary  papers  are 
prepared  and — except  in  unusual  circum- 
stances— distributed  in  advance  to  Council 
members.  He  shall  staff  and  administer  the 
National  Security  Council. 

Decision  documents  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs,  and  disseminated  by  him 
after  approval  bv  the  President. 

II.  NSC  Responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  of  State 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  my  principal 
foreign  policy  advisor.  As  such,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy  and  for  the  execution  of  approved 
policy. 

I  have  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
authority  and  responsibility,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  for  the  overall  direction, 
coordination,  and  supervision  of  the  inter- 
departmental activities  incident  to  foreign 
policy  formulation,  and  the  activities  of  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  and  Agencies  of  the 
United  States  overseas.  Such  activities  do 
not  include  those  of  United  States  military 
forces  operating  in  the  field  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  United  States  area  military  com- 
mander, and  such  other  military  activities  as 
I  elect,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  to  conduct 
exclusively  through  military  or  other  chan- 
nels. Activities  that  are  internal  to  the  ex- 
ecution and  administration  of  the  approved 
programs  of  a  single  Department  or  Agency 
and  which  are  not  of  such  nature  as  to  affect 
significantly  the  overall  U.S.  overseas  pro- 
gram in  a  country  or  region  are  not  consid- 
ered to  be  activities  covered  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Directive. 


«  P.L.  253,  approved  Julv  26,   1947;  61   Stat. 
495. 


The  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  for 
preparation  of  those  papers  addressing 
matters  affecting  the  foreign  policy  and 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  for 
consideration  bv  the  NSC. 


III.  NSC  Responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  my  principal 
defense  policy  advisor.  As  such,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  formulation  of  general 
defense  policy,  policy  related  to  all  matters 
of  direct  and  primary  concern  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  the  execution 
of  approved  policy.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  the  principal  military  advisors  to  me,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  NSC. 

I  have  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense authority  and  responsibility,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  for  the  overall 
direction,  coordination,  and  supervision  of 
the  interdepartmental  activities  incident  to 
defense  policy  formulation. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  responsible 
for  preparation  of  those  papers  addressing 
matters  affecting  the  defense  policy  of  the 
United  States  for  consideration  bv  the  NSC. 


IV.  NSC  Responsibilities  of  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  is 
my  principal  advisor  on  intelligence  mat- 
ters. As  such,  he  is  responsible  for  the 
formulation  of  intelligence  activities,  policy, 
and  proposals,  as  set  forth  in  relevant  Exec- 
utive Orders.  I  have  assigned  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  authority  and 
responsibility,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law  and  Executive  Order,  for  the  overall 
direction,  coordination,  and  supervision  of 
the  interdepartmental  activities  incident  to 
intelligence  matters. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  is 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  those 
papers  addressing  matters  affecting  the  in- 
telligence activities,  policy,  and  proposals 
of  the  United  States  for  consideration  bv 
the  NSC. 


V.  Interagency  Groups 

To  assist  the  NSC  at  large  and  its  individ- 
ual members  in  fulfilling  their  responsibili- 
ties, interagency  groups  are  established  as 
described  herein.  The  focus  of  these  in- 
teragency groups  is  to  establish  policy  ob- 
jectives, develop  policy  options,  make  ap- 
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propriate  recommendations,  consider  the 
implications  of  agency  programs  for  foreign 
policy  or  overall  national  security  policy, 
and  undertake  such  other  activities  as  may 
be  assigned  by  the  NSC. 


A.    THE  SENIOR  INTERAGENCY  GROUP — 
FOREIGN  POLICY  (SIG-FP) 

To  advise  and  assist  the  NSC  in  exercis- 
ing its  authoritv  and  discharging  its  respon- 
sibility for  foreign  policv  and  foreign  affairs 
matters,  the  SIG-FP  is  established.  The 
SIG-FP  shall  be  composed  of  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence;  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs;  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  (Chairman);  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  or  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Policy;  and  the  Chair- 
man, Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Representatives 
of  other  Departments  and  Agencies  with 
responsibility  for  specific  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered will  attend  on  invitation  by  the 
Chairman. 

When  meeting  to  consider  arms  control 
matters,  the  Group  will  be  augmented  by 
the  Director,  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

The  SIG-FP  will: 

1.  Ensure  that  important  foreign  policy 
issues  requiring  interagency  attention  re- 
ceive full,  prompt,  and  systematic  consider- 
ation; 

2.  Deal  with  interdepartmental  matters 
raised  by  any  member  or  referred  to  it  by 
subordinate  interagencv  groups,  or,  if  such 
matters  require  higher-level  consideration, 
report  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
decision  or  referral  to  the  NSC; 

3.  Assure  a  proper  selectivity  of  the  for- 
eign policy/foreign  affairs  areas  and  issues 
to  which  the  United  States  applies  its  ef- 
forts; 

4.  Monitor  the  execution  of  approved 
policies  and  decisions;  and 

5.  Evaluate  the  adequacv  and  effective- 
ness of  interdepartmental  overseas  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

A  permanent  secretariat,  composed  of 
personnel  of  the  State  Department  aug- 
mented as  necessary  by  personnel  provided 
in  response  to  the  Chairman's  request  by 
the  Departments  and  Agencies  represented 
on  the  SIG-FP,  shall  be  established. 


B.    THE  SENIOR  INTERAGENCY  GROUP — 
DEFENSE  POLICY  (SIG-DP) 

To  advise  and  assist  the  NSC  in  exercis- 
ing its  authority  and  discharging  its  respon- 


sibilitv  for  defense  policv  and  defense  mat- 
ters, the  SIG-DP  is  established.  The  SIG- 
DP  shall  consist  of  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence;  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs;  the  Deputy  or 
an  Under  Secretary  of  State;  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Chairman);  and  the 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Represent- 
atives of  other  Departments  and  Agencies 
with  responsibility  for  specific  matters  to  be 
considered  will  attend  on  invitation  by  the 
Chairman. 

The  SIG-DP  will: 

1.  Ensure  that  important  defense  policy 
issues  requiring  interagency  attention  re- 
ceive full,  prompt,  and  systematic  consider- 
ation; 

2.  Deal  with  interdepartmental  matters 
raised  by  any  member  or  referred  to  it  bv 
subordinate  interagency  groups,  or  if  such 
matters  require  higher-level  consideration, 
report  them  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
decision  or  referral  to  the  NSC;  and 

3.  Monitor  the  execution  of  approved 
policies  and  decisions. 

A  permanent  secretariat,  composed  of 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
augmented  as  necessary  by  personnel  pro- 
vided in  response  to  the  Chairman's  re- 
quest bv  the  Departments  and  Agencies 
represented  on  the  SIG-DP,  shall  be  estab- 
lished. 


C.    THE  SENIOR  INTERAGENCY  GROUP 

INTELLIGENCE  (SIG-l) 

To  advise  and  assist  the  NSC  in  exercis- 
ing its  authoritv  and  discharging  its  respon- 
sibility for  intelligence  policy  and  intel- 
ligence matters,  the  SIG-I  is  established. 
The  SIG-I  shall  consist  of  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  (Chairman);  the  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs; the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State;  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense;  and  the 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Represent- 
atives of  other  Departments  and  Agencies 
will  attend  on  invitation  by  the  Chairman 
when  such  Departments  and  agencies  have 
a  direct  interest  in  intelligence  activities 
under  consideration. 

When  meeting  to  consider  sensitive  in- 
telligence collection  activities  referred  by 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
membership  of  the  Group  shall  be  aug- 
mented, as  necessary,  by  the  head  of  each 
organization  within  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity directly  involved  in  the  activity  in 
question.  When  meeting  to  consider  coun- 
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terintelligence  activities,  the  Group  shall  be 
augmented  by  the  Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  and  the  Director,  National 
Security  Agency. 

The  SIG-I  will: 

1.  Establish  requirements  and  priorities 
for  national  foreign  intelligence; 

2.  Review  such  National  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Program  and  budget  proposals  and 
other  matters  as  are  referred  to  it  by  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence; 

3.  Review  proposals  for  sensitive  foreign 
intelligence  collection  operations  referred 
by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence; 

Develop  standards  and  doctrine  for  the 
counterintelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States;  resolve  interagency  differences  con- 
cerning the  implementation  of  counterin- 
telligence policy;  and  develop  and  monitor 
guidelines,  consistent  with  applicable  law 
and  Executive  orders,  for  the  maintenance 
of  central  counterintelligence  records; 

5.  Consider  and  approve  any  counterin- 
telligence activity  referred  to  the  Group  by 
the  head  of  any  organization  in  the  Intel- 
ligence Community; 

6.  Submit  to  the  NSC  an  overall  annual 
assessment  of  the  relative  threat  to  United 
States  interests  from  intelligence  and  secu- 
rity services  of  foreign  powers  and  from 
international  terrorist  activities;  including 
an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  States  counterintelligence  activities; 

7.  Conduct  an  annual  review  of  ongoing 
sensitive  national  foreign  intelligence  col- 
lection operations  and  sensitive  counterin- 
telligence activities  and  report  thereon  to 
the  NSC;  and 

8.  Carry  out  such  additional  coordina- 
tion review  and  approval  of  intelligence 
activities  as  the  President  may  direct. 

A  permanent  secretariat,  composed  of 
personnel  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy augmented  as  necessary  by  personnel 
provided  in  response  to  the  Chairman's 
request  by  the  Departments  and  Agencies 
represented  on  the  SIG-I,  shall  be  estab- 
lished. 


D.    REGIONAL  AND  FUNCTIONAL  INTERAGENCY 
GROUPS 

To  assist  the  SIG-FP,  Interagency 
Groups  (IGs)  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  each  geographic  re- 
gion corresponding  to  the  jurisdiction  of 


the  geographic  bureaus  in  the  Department 
of  State,  for  Political-Military  Affairs,  and 
for  International  Economic  Affairs.  Each  IG 
shall  be  comprised  of  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence;  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs;  the 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  the  appro- 
priate Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Chair- 
man); and  a  designated  representative  of 
-the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Representatives 
of  other  Departments  and  Agencies  with 
responsibility  for  specific  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered will  attend  on  invitation  by  the 
Chairman.  The  IG  for  International  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  will,  in  addition  to  the  above 
membership,  include  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative. 

IGs  for  arms  control  matters  will,  in 
addition  to  the  above  membership,  include 
a  representative  of  the  Director,  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  Arms  con- 
trol IGs  will  be  chaired  by  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Director,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  in  accordance  with 
guidelines  to  be  provided  by  the  SIG-FP. 

To  assist  the  SIG-DP,  IGs  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  corre- 
sponding to  the  functional  areas  within  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Each  IG  shall  be 
comprised  of  the  appropriate  Under  or  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Chairman);  a 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence;  the  Assis- 
tant to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs;  and  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Representatives  of  other  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  will  attend  on  invita- 
tion by  the  Chairman. 

Under  and  Assistant  Secretaries,  in  their 
capacities  as  Chairmen  of  the  IGs,  will  as- 
sure the  adequacy  of  United  States  policy  in 
the  areas  of  their  responsibility  and  of  the 
plans,  programs,  resources,  and  perform- 
ance for  implementing  that  policy.  They 
will  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  in- 
teragency policy  studies  within  the  areas  of 
their  responsibilitv  for  consideration  bv  the 
SIG. 

The  Regional  IGs  also  shall  prepare  con- 
tingency plans  pertaining  to  potential  crises 
in  their  respective  areas  of  responsibilitv. 
Contingency  planning  will  be  conducted  in 
coordination  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Po- 
litical-Military IG,  with  the  exception  of  the 
military  response  option  for  employment  of 
forces  in  potential  crises,  which  will  remain 
within  the  purview  of  the  Department  of 
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Defense  and  will  be  developed  bv  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

To  deal  with  specific  contingencies,  the 
IGs  will  establish  full-time  working  groups, 
which  will  provide  support  to  the  crisis 
management  operations  of  the  NSC.  These 
groups  will  reflect  the  institutional  mem- 
bership of  the  parent  body,  together  with 
such  additional  members  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  respond  to  the  contingency  with 
the  full  weight  of  available  expertise. 

To  assist  the  SIG-I,  IGs  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. The  IG  for  Counterintelligence 
shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  Secretary  of  Defense;  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence;  the  Direc- 
tor, Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  the 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs;  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  the  Director,  National  Security  Agen- 
cy; and  a  representative  of  the  head  of  any 
other  Intelligence  Community  organization 
directly  involved  in  the  activities  under  dis- 
cussion. The  IG  for  Counterintelligence 
will  be  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence or  the  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  in  accordance  with  guidelines 
to  be  provided  by  the  SIG-I. 

The  operational  responsibility  or 
authority  of  a  Secretary  or  other  Agency 
head  over  personnel  from  the  Department 
or  Agency  concerned  serving  on  IGs — in- 
cluding the  authority  to  give  necessary 
guidance  to  the  representatives  in  the  per- 
formance of  IG  duties — is  not  limited  by 
this  Directive. 


Document  12 

Statement    Issued    by    President    Reagan, 
January  12,   1982*' 

Protection  of  Classified 
National  Security  Council 
and  Intelligence 
Information 

Unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified  in- 
formation under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 


5  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  January 
12,  1-982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  January  18,  1982,  pp.  24-25. 
The  directive  was  National  Secuntv  Decision  Di- 
rective Number  19  (NSDD-19). 


tional  Security  Council  and  of  classified 
intelligence  reports  is  a  problem  of  major 
proportions  within  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides for  the  protection  of  individual  rights 
and  liberties,  including  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press,  but  it  also  re- 
quires that  government  functions  be  dis- 
charged efficiently  and  effectively,  especial- 
lv  where  the  national  security  is  involved. 
As  President  of  the  United  States,  I  am 
responsible  for  honoring  both  Constitu- 
tional requirements,  and  I  intend  to  do  so 
in  a  balanced  and  careful  manner.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  the  Constitution  en- 
titles government  employees,  entrusted 
with  confidential  information  critical  to  the 
functioning  and  effectiveness  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  disclose  such  information  with 
impunity.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  situation 
we  have.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

To  this  end,  I  hereby  establish  and  direct 
implementation  of  the  following  policies. 

Contacts  with  the  Media 

All  contacts  with  any  element  of  the  news 
media  in  which  classified  National  Securitv 
Council  matters  or  classified  intelligence 
information  are  discussed  will  require  the 
advance  approval  of  a  senior  official.  An 
administrative  memorandum  will  be  pre- 
pared as  soon  as  possible  after  the  contact, 
recording  the  subjects  discussed  and  all 
information  provided  to  the  media  repre- 
sentatives. 

Access 

The  unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified 
National  Security  Council  information, 
documents,  and  deliberations  requires  fur- 
ther control  to  limit  access  and  to  ensure  an 
accurate  record  of  those  who  have  had 
access.  The  number  of  officials  with  access 
to  documents  relating  to  NSC  matters  will 
be  kept  to  the  minimum  essential  to  the 
orderly  conduct  of  the  government's  busi- 
ness. 

Investigations 

The  government's  lack  of  success  in 
identifying  the  sources  of  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  classified  National  Securitv 
Council  information  and  documents  of  clas- 
sified intelligence  information  must  be  re- 
medied and  appropriate  disciplinary  meas- 
ures taken.  Henceforth,  in  the  event  of 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  such  informa- 
tion, government  employees  who  have  had 
access  to  that  information  will  be  subject  to 
investigation,  to  include  the  use  of  all  legal 
methods. 
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Applicability  and  Implementation 

The  provisions  of  this  directive  shall  be 
effective  immediately  and  shall  apply  to  all 
employees  of,  and  elements  within  agencies 
participating  in  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil system,  including  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  The  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs  is  direct- 
ed to  establish  the  detailed  procedures  to 
implement  policies.6 


Document  13 

Executive  Order  12356,  Issued  by  President 
Reagan,  April  2,   1982  (Extracts)7 

National  Security 
Information 

This  Order  prescribes  a  uniform  system 
for  classifying,  declassifying,  and  safeguard- 
ing national  security  information.  It  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  essential  that  the  public  be 
informed  concerning  the  activities  of  its 
Government,  but  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens  require  that 
certain  information  concerning  the  national 
defense  and  foreign  relations  be  protected 
against  unauthorized  disclosure.  Informa- 
tion may  not  be  classified  under  this  Order 
unless  its  disclosure  reasonably  could  be 
expected  to  cause  damage  to  the  national 
security. 

NOW,  by  the  authority  vested  in  me  as 
President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  as  follows: 


'•  For  a  memorandum  of  February  2,  1982,  by- 
Clark,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, February  8,   1982,  pp.   105-106. 

7  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  April  2, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  April  5,  1982,  pp.  423,  424-426, 
431.  For  the  full  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  422-431,  or 
Federal  Register,  April  6,  1982,  pp.  14874-14884. 
For  the  text  of  the  implementing  directive  pre- 
pared by  the  Information  Security  Oversight  Of- 
fice and  approved  by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil on  June  22,  1982,  see  i6id.,June  25,  1982,  pp. 
27836-27842.  Executive  Order  12356  super- 
seded Executive  Order  12065  of  June  28,  1978, 
extracts  of  which  are  printed  in  American  Foreign 
Policy:  Basic  Documents,   1977-1980,  pp.  96-97. 


PART  1 
Original  Classification 

Section  1.1  Classification  Levels. 

(a)  National  security  information  (here- 
inafter "classified  information")  shall  be 
classified  at  one  of  the  following  three  lev- 
els: 

(1)  "Top  Secret"  shall  be  applied  to 
information,  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
which  reasonably  could  be  expected  to 
cause  exceptionally  grave  damage  to  the 
national  security. 

(2)  "Secret"  shall  be  applied  to  informa- 
tion, the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  which 
reasonably  could  be  expected  to  cause  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  national  security. 

(3)  "Confidential"  shall  be  applied  to 
information,  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
which  reasonably  could  be  expected  to 
cause  damage  to  the  national  security. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
statute,  no  other  terms  shall  be  used  to 
identify  classified  information. 

(c)  If  there  is  reasonable  doubt  about 
the  need  to  classify  information,  it  shall  be 
safeguarded  as  if  it  were  classified  pending 
a  determination  by  an  original  classification 
authority,  who  shall  make  this  determina- 
tion within  thirty  (30)  days.  If  there  is  rea- 
sonable doubt  about  the  appropriate  level 
of  classification,  it  shall  be  safeguarded  at 
the  higher  level  of  classification  pending  a 
determination  by  an  original  classification 
authority,  who  shall  make  this  determina- 
tion within  thirty  (30)  days. 


Sec.   1.3  Classification  Categories. 

(a)  Information  shall  be  considered  for 
classification  if  it  concerns: 

(1)  military  plans,  weapons,  or  opera- 
tions; 

(2)  the  vulnerabilities  or  capabilities  of 
systems,  installations,  projects,  or  plans 
relating  to  the  national  security; 

(3)  foreign  government  information; 

(4)  intelligence  activities  (including  spe- 
cial activities),  or  intelligence  sources  or 
methods; 

(5)  foreign  relations  or  foreign  activities 
of  the  United  States; 

(6)  scientific,  technological,  or  econom- 
ic matters  relating  to  the  national  security; 
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(7)  United  States  Government  programs 
for  safeguarding  nuclear  materials  or  facili- 
ties; 

(8)  cryptology; 

(9)  a  confidential  source;  or 

( 1 0)  other  categories  of  information  that 
are  related  to  the  national  security  and  that 
require  protection  against  unauthorized 
disclosure  as  determined  by  the  President 
or  by  agency  heads  or  other  officials  who 
have  been  delegated  original  classification 
authority  by  the  President.  Any  determina- 
tion made  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
reported  promptly  to  the  Director  of  the 
Information  Security  Oversight  Office. 

(b)  Information  that  is  determined  to 
concern  one  or  more  of  the  categories  in 
Section  1.3(a)  shall  be  classified  when  an 
original  classification  authority  also  deter- 
mines that  its  unauthorized  disclosure,  ei- 
ther by  itself  or  in  the  context  of  other 
information,  reasonably  could  be  expected 
to  cause  damage  to  the  national  security. 

(c)  Unauthorized  disclosure  of  foreign 
government  information,  the  identity  of  a 
confidential  foreign  source,  or  intelligence 
sources  or  methods  is  presumed  to  cause 
damage  to  the  national  security. 

(d)  Information  classified  in  accordance 
with  Section  1.3  shall  not  be  declassified 
automatically  as  a  result  of  any  unofficial 
publication  or  inadvertent  or  unauthorized 
disclosure  in  the  United  States  or  abroad  of 
identical  or  similar  information. 

Sec.   1.4  Duration  of  Classification. 

(a)  Information  shall  be  classified  as 
long  as  required  by  national  security  con- 
siderations. When  it  can  be  determined,  a 
specific  date  or  event  for  declassification 
shall  be  set  by  the  original  classification 
authority  at  the  time  the  information  is 
originally  classified. 

(b)  Automatic  declassification  deter- 
minations under  predecessor  orders  shall 
remain  valid  unless  the  classification  is  ex- 
tended by  an  authorized  official  of  the  origi- 
nating agency.  These  extensions  may  be  by 
individual  documents  or  categories  of  infor- 
mation. The  agency  shall  be  responsible  for 
notifying  holders  of  the  information  of  such 
extensions. 

(c)  Information  classified  under  prede- 
cessor orders  and  marked  for  declassifica- 
tion review  shall  remain  classified  until  re- 
viewed for  declassification  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Order. 


Sec.   1.6  Limitations  on  Classification. 

(a)  In  no  case  shall  information  be  clas- 
sified in  order  to  conceal  violations  of  law, 
inefficiency,  or  administrative  error;  to  pre- 
vent embarrassment  to  a  person,  organiza- 
tion, or  agency;  to  restrain  competition;  or 
to  prevent  or  delay  the  release  of  informa- 
tion that  does  not  require  protection  in  the 
interest  of  national  securitv. 

(b)  Basic  scientific  research  information 

not  clearly  related  to  the  national  securitv 

mav  not  be  classified. 
« 

(c)  The  President  or  an  agencv  head  or 
official  designated  under  Sections  1.2 
(a)(2),  1.2  (b)(1),  or  1.2  (c)(1)  may  reclassify 
information  previously  declassified  and  dis- 
closed if  it  is  determined  in  writing  that  (1) 
the  information  requires  protection  in  the 
interest  of  national  security;  and  (2)  the 
information  may  reasonably  be  recovered. 
These  reclassification  actions  shall  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  Director  of  the 
Information  Security  Oversight  Office. 

(d)  Information  mav  be  classified  or 
reclassified  after  an  agency  has  received  a 
request  for  it  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  (5  U.S.C.  552)  or  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  (5  U.S.C.  552a),  or  the  mandatory 
review  provisions  of  this  Order  (Section 
3.4)  if  such  classification  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  Order  and  is  accomplished 
personally  and  on  a  document-by-docu- 
ment basis  by  the  agency  head,  the  deputy 
agency  head,  the  senior  agency  official  des- 
ignated under  Section  5.3(a)(1),  or  an  offi- 
cial with  original  Top  Secret  classification 
authoritv. 


PART  3 
Declassification  and  Downgrading 

Sec.  3.1   Declassification  Authority. 

(a)  Information  shall  be  declassified  or 
downgraded  as  soon  as  national  security 
considerations  permit.  Agencies  shall  coor- 
dinate their  review  of  classified  information 
with  other  agencies  that  have  a  direct  inter- 
est in  the  subject  matter.  Information  that 
continues  to  meet  the  classification  require- 
ments prescribed  by  Section  1.3  despite  the 
passage  of  time  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
tected in  accordance  with  this  Order. 


Ronald  Reagan 
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Document  14 

Exchange  of  Letters  Between  President 
Reagan  and  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig). 
June  25.   1982* 

Resignation  of  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  Haig 

June  25.  1982 

Dear  Al:  It  is  with  the  most  profound 
regret  that  I  accept  your  letter  of  resigna- 
tion. Almost  forty  years  ago  you  committed 
yourself  to  the  service  of  your  country. 
Since  that  time  your  career  has  been 
marked  by  a  succession  of  assignments  de- 
manding the  highest  level  of  personal  sacri- 
fice, courage  and  leadership.  As  a  soldier 
and  statesman  facing  challenges  of  enor- 
mous complexitv  and  danger,  you  have  es- 
tablished a  standard  of  excellence  and 
achievement  seldom  equalled  in  our  histo- 
rv.  On  each  occasion  vou  have  reflected  a 
quality  of  wisdom  which  has  been  critical  to 
the  resolution  of  the  most  anguishing  prob- 
lems we  have  faced  during  the  past  genera- 
tion— the  conclusion  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
the  transfer  of  executive  authontv  at  a  time 
of  national  trauma  and  most  recentlv,  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  peace  among  nations. 

The  Nation  is  deeplv  in  your  debt.  As 
you  leave  I  want  vou  to  know  of  mv  deep 
personal  appreciation,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
American  people  I  express  my  gratitude 
and  respect.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to 
offer  your  continued  counsel  and  vou  may 
be  confident  that  I  will  call  upon  vou  in  the 
years  ahead.  Nancy  joins  me  in  extending 
our  warmest  personal  wishes  to  vou  and 
Pat. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald  Reagan 


*  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June  25, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents.  June  28.  1982.  pp.  841-842.  The 
President  announced  at  3:04  p.m.  that  he  had 
accepted  Haig's  resignation,  that  he  planned  to 
nominate  George  P.  Shultz.  who  had  earlier 
served  as  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  succeed  Haig,  and  that  Shultz  had 
accepted:  for  the  text  of  the  President's  remarks. 
see  ibid.,  p.  841 . 


Deak  Mr.  President:  Your  accession  to 
office  on  January  20,  1981,  brought  an 
opportunity  for  a  new  and  forward  looking 
foreign  policy  resting  on  the  cornerstones 
of  strength  and  compassion.  I  believe  that 
we  shared  a  view  of  America's  role  in  the 
world  as  the  leader  of  free  men  and  an 
inspiration  for  all.  We  agreed  that  consist- 
ency, clarity  and  steadiness  of  purpose  were 
essential  to  success.  It  yvas  in  this  spirit  that 
I  undertook  to  serve  you  as  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  recent  months,  it  has  become  clear  to 
me  that  the  foreign  policy  on  which  we 
embarked  together  was  shifting  from  that 
careful  course  which  we  had  laid  out.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
request  that  you  accept  my  resignation.  I 
shall  always  treasure  the  confidence  which 
\ou  reposed  in  me.  It  has  been  a  great 
honor  to  serve  in  your  Administration,  and 
I  wish  you  every  success  in  the  future. 

Sincerely, 


Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr. 


Document  15 

Testimony  by  the  Secretary  of  State-Designate 
f  Shultz)  Before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  July  13.   1982  {Extract)" 

"It  is  the  President's 
Policy  ....  He  Is  the 
Boss" 


Senator  Biden  ....  Mr.  Secretary, 
you  are  here — and  I  call  vou  Mr.  Secretary 
not  because  vou  have  been  confirmed  yet 
but  because  vou  have  been  Secretary  at 
least  on  two  other  occasions,  and  I  expect 
on  a  third — you  are  here  because  there  is  a 
problem.  You  are  not  here  in  the  normal 
course  of  events,  although  it  has  become 
normal  in  the  last  two  administrations  to 
see  a  Secretary  of  State  leave  in  midstream. 


9  Source:  Xommatwn  of  George  P.  Shultz:  Hearings 
Before  the  Coynmittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  United  States 
Senate.  Ninety-seventh  Congress.  Second  Session  (Wash- 
ington, 1982).  pp.  27-28.  For  an  extract  from 
Secretarv -designate  Shultz's  statement  before  the 
Committee,  see  document  5. 
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And  as  vou  know  as  well  as  any  of  us  on 
this  committee  through  your  worldwide 
travels  and  close  relationships  with  the  vari- 
ous world  leaders — and  I  am  not  merely 
referring  to  the  Middle  East;  I  am  referring 
to  Europe,  Germany,  Great  Britain — that  is 
an  extremely  worrisome  aspect  of  American 
foreign  policy  to  our  friends  and  foes  alike. 

So  you  are  here  because  we  have  a  prob- 
lem. And  your  job  is  going  to  be  to  solve  the 
problem,  not  merely  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
State,  which  is  an  awesome  responsibility 

To  an  outsider  looking  into  an  adminis- 
tration as  I  am,  it  seems  as  though  in  order 
to  solve  that  problem,  one  of  two  things  has 
to  happen:  Either  there  has  to  be  a  structur- 
al reorganization  within  this  administration 
which  has  little  foreign  policy  organiza- 
tion— and  I  say  that  about  the  last  adminis- 
tration, too,  although  this  is  like  Carter 
revisited  from  the  right — you  have  the  Na- 
tional Securitv  Adviser  bounced  out  after 
less  than  a  vear,  a  very  strong  figure,  strong 
personalis;  vou  have  the  No.  1  person  in 
the  Cabinet  bounced  out  in  less  than  2  vears 
in  an  administration;  the  two  chief  foreign 
policy  spokespersons  of  this  administration, 
the  only  two  with  acknowledged  expertise 
in  the  area  of  foreign  policy  prior  to  assum- 
ing the  office,  gone. 

And  now  we  have  a  man  of  your  caliber. 
And  I  do  not  say  that  lightly.  I  think  you  are, 
of  all  the  people  who  have  been  submitted 
in  the  four  Presidential  terms  that  I  have 
been  through  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  vou  are  at 
least  as  qualified  intellectuallv,  politicallv, 
morallv,  and  every  other  way  as  any  man 
who  has  ever  sat  before  any  of  our  commit- 
tees. 

But  to  get  to  the  specific  question.  It  is 
either  a  structural  problem  or  a  serious 
personality  problem.  And  you  in  a  newly 
published  book  criticize  the  overreliance  on 
"the  exact  organizational  form  of  the  coor- 
dination mechanism  for  shaping  policy. 
What  counts  more  than  the  structure  of  the 
coordinating  mechanisms  are  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  kev  officials  and  their  ability 
to  work  together." 

You  go  on  to  say,  "The  White  House  has 
many  of  the  attributes  of  a  royal  court. 
Access  to  the  President  can  easily  become 
an  end  in  itself.  Intrigue  can  too  easily 
replace  analysis  in  policy  formulation  and 
execution." 

Simply  put,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  are  vou 
going  to  solve  the  problem  for  America? 
How  are  you  going  to  solve  the  problem  for 
this  administration  of  having  one  person. 


one  voice,  one  policy  in  foreign  polio  ?  Can 
you  do  the  job,  and  how  are  you  going  to  do 
it? 

Mr.  Shultz.  I  think  it  is  basically  ex- 
tremely simple.  The  foreign  policy  we  talk 
about  is  the  President's  foreign  polio .  M\ 
job  is  to  help  him  formulate  his  foreign 
polio,  along  with  others,  and  to  take  a 
major  part,  both  in  the  formulation  and  in 
the  effort  to  execute  that  policy,  and  main- 
tain a  consistency  of  it.  But  it  is  simple  in 
that  it  is  the  President's  polio .  We  are  all  in 
the  administration,  fundamentally  working 
for  him.  He  is  the  boss. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  very  simple  proposition. 
There  are  procedures  set  out,  and  there  is  a 
National  Securitv  Directive  that  states  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  State  and  the  National  Security 
Advisers  and  other  Cabinet  officials.10  And  I 
have  that — I  am  sure  you  have  it — that  lays 
it  out  very  clearly. 

But  I  personallv  still  agree  with  what  I 
wrote,  and  which  you  read,  that  in  the  end 
you  have  a  group  of  people  there  and  thev 
have  to  develop  a  good,  solid,  respectful 
working  relationship.  And  that  is  always  the 
way  I  have  gone  about  it  in  other  jobs  that  I 
have  had  in  government  and  the  university 
and  companies,  and  that  is  the  way  I  intend 
to  go  about  it  here. 


Document  16 

Public  Law  97-24 1,  Approved  August  24, 
1982  (Extract)" 

The  Foreign  Missions  Act 

TITLE  II— FOREIGN  MISSIONS 
Short  Title 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Foreign  Missions  Act". 


10  See  document  1 1. 

"  Source:  96  Stat.  282.  Title  II  of  P.L.  97-241 
constituted  the  Foreign  Missions  Act.  Title  I  con- 
stituted the  Department  of  State  Authorization 
Act,  Fiscal  Vears  1982  and  1983:  96  Stat.  273. 
Title  III,  which  constituted  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Vears  1982  and  1983,  redesignated  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency  as  the  United 
States  Information  Agency:  96  Stat.  291. 
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Regulation  of  Foreign  Missions 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  19561-  is  amended  by 
striking  out  That  the  Secretary"  in  the  first 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


"TITLE  I— BASIC  AUTHORITIES 
GENERALLY 

"Section  1.  The  Secretary". 

(b)  That  Act  is  further  amended  bv  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE  II— AUTHORITIES  RELATING 
TO  THE  REGULATION  OF  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 


"Declaration  of  Findings  and  Policy 

"Sec.  201. (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
the  operation  in  the  L'nited  States  of  for- 
eign missions  and  public  international  or- 
ganizations and  the  official  missions  to  such 
organizations,  including  the  permissible 
scope  of  their  actiyities  and  the  location  and 
size  of  their  facilities,  is  a  proper  subject  for 
the  exercise  of  Federal  jurisdiction. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  the 
secure  and  efficient  operation  of  United 
States  missions  abroad,  to  facilitate  the  se- 
cure and  efficient  operation  in  the  United 
States  of  foreign  missions  and  public  inter- 
national organizations  and  the  official  mis- 
sions to  such  organizations,  and  to  assist  in 
obtaining  appropriate  benefits,  privileges, 
and  immunities  for  those  missions  and  or- 
ganizations and  to  require  their  observance 
of  corresponding  obligations  in  accordance 
with  international  law. 

"(c)  The  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  a 
foreign  mission  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  benefits,  privileges,  and 
immunities  provided  to  missions  of  the 
United  States  in  the  country  or  territory 
represented  by  that  foreign  mission. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  202. (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  'benefit'  (with  respect  to  a  foreign 
mission)  means  any  acquisition,  or  authori- 


zation for  an  acquisition,  in  the  United 
States  by  or  for  a  foreign  mission,  including 
the  acquisition  of — 

"(A)  real  property  bv  purchase,  lease, 
exchange,  construction,  or  otherwise, 

"(B)  public  services,  including  services 
relating  to  customs,  importation,  and  utili- 
ties, and  the  processing  of  applications  or 
requests  relating  to  public  services, 

"(C)  supplies,  maintenance,  and  trans- 
portation, 

"(D)  locally  engaged  staff  on  a  tempo- 
rary or  regular  basis, 

"(E)  travel  and  related  services,  and 

"(F)  protective  services, 

and  includes  such  other  benefits  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate; 

"(2)  'chancery'  means  the  principal  of- 
fices of  a  foreign  mission  used  for  diplomat- 
ic or  related  purposes,  and  annexes  to  such 
offices  (including  ancillary  offices  and  sup- 
port facilities),  and  includes  the  site  and  any 
building  on  such  site  which  is  used  for  such 
purposes; 

"(3)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions  established  pur- 
suant to  section  203(a); 

"(4)  'foreign  mission'  means  any  official 
mission  to  the  United  States  involving  dip- 
lomatic, consular,  or  other  governmental 
activities  of — 

"(A)  a  foreign  government,  or 

"(B)  an  organization  (other  than  an  in- 
ternational organization,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 209(b)  of  this  title)13  representing  a 
territory  or  political  entity  which  has  been 
granted  diplomatic  or  other  official  privi- 
leges and  immunities  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States, 

including  anv  real  property  of  such  a  mis- 
sion and  including  the  personnel  of  such  a 
mission; 

"(5)  'real  property'  includes  anv  right, 
title,  or  interest  in  or  to,  or  the  beneficial 
use  of.  any  real  property  in  the  United 
States,  including  anv  office  or  other  build- 
ing; 


'-  P.L.  84-885,  approved  August  1.  1956;  70 
Stat.  890. 


13  Section  209  provided  that  the  Secretary 
could  applv  anv  provision  of  Title  II  to  an  interna- 
tional organization  to  the  same  extent  that  it  was 
applicable  with  respect  to  a  foreign  mission  if  he 
determined  that  such  application  was  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  policv  set  forth  in  section  201(b)  and 
to  further  the  objectives  set  forth  in  section 
204(b). 
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"(6)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
State; 

"(7)  'sending  State'  means  the  foreign 
government,  territory,  or  political  entitv 
represented  by  a  foreign  mission;  and 

"(8)  'United  States'  means,  when  used  in 
a  geographic  sense,  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Determinations  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  and  applicability  of  the  terms  used 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  committed  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary. 


"Office  of  Foreign  Missions 

"Sec.  203. (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  as  an 
office  within  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  who  shall  perform 
his  or  her  functions  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary may  delegate  this  authority  for  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  Director  only  to 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  or  an  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
Director  to — 

"(1)  assist  agencies  of  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  government  with  regard  to  ascer- 
taining and  according  benefits,  privileges, 
and  immunities  to  which  a  foreign  mission 
mav  be  entitled; 

"(2)  provide  or  assist  in  the  provision  of 
benefits  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  204;  and 

"(3)  perform  such  other  functions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  necessary  in  fur- 
therance of  the  policy  of  this  title. 

"Provision  of  Benefits 

"Sec.  204. (a)  Upon  the  request  of  a  for- 
eign mission,  benefits  may  be  provided  to 
or  for  that  foreign  mission  by  or  through 
the  Director  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  approve. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  action  is  reasonably  necessary  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocity  or  otherwise — 

"(1)  to  facilitate  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  a  sending  State, 

"(2)  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States, 


"(3)  to  adjust  for  costs  and  procedures  of 
obtaining  benefits  for  missions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  abroad,  or 

"(4)  to  assist  in  resolving  a  dispute  af- 
fecting United  States  interests  and  involv- 
ing a  foreign  mission  or  sending  State, 

then  the  Secretary  may  require  a  foreign 
mission  (A)  to  obtain  benefits  from  or 
through  the  Director  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  approve,  or 
(B)  to  comply  with  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions af  the  Secretary  may  determine  as  a 
condition  to  the  execution  or  performance 
in  the  United  States  of  any  contract  or  other 
agreement,  the  acquisition,  retention,  or 
use  of  any  real  property,  or  the  application 
for  or  acceptance  of  any  benefit  (including 
any  benefit  from  or  authorized  by  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  municipal  governmental 
authority,  or  any  entity  providing  public 
services). 

"(c)  Terms  and  conditions  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  may  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  a  requirement  to  pay  to  the  Director 
a  surcharge  or  fee,  and 

"(2)  a  waiver  by  a  foreign  mission  (or  anv 
assignee  of  or  person  deriving  rights  from  a 
foreign  mission)  of  any  recourse  against  any 
governmental  authority,  any  entity  provid- 
ing public  services,  any  employee  or  agent 
of  such  an  authority  or  entity,  or  any  other 
person,  in  connection  with  any  action  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  undertaken  in 
furtherance  of  this  title. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  effectuating  a  waiv- 
er of  recourse  which  is  required  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  designate  the 
Director  or  any  other  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  the  agent  of  a  foreign 
mission  (or  of  any  assignee  of  or  person 
deriving  rights  from  a  foreign  mission).  Any 
such  waiver  by  an  officer  so  designated  shall 
for  all  purposes  (including  any  court  or 
administrative  proceeding)  be  deemed  to 
be  a  waiver  by  the  foreign  mission  (or  the 
assignee  of  or  other  person  deriving  rights 
from  a  foreign  mission). 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  or  limit  in  any  way  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  Secret  Serv- 
ice to  provide  protective  services  pursuant 
to  section  202  of  title  3,  United  States  Code, 
or  section  3056  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  at  a  level  commensurate  with  protec- 
tive requirements  as  determined  bv  the 
United  States  Secret  Service." 
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Document  17 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Bnefing, 
January  4,   1982  (Extracts)1 

Restructuring  of  the 
Position  of  the  President's 
National  Security  Adviser 


domestic  policy  then  Mr.  Meese  would  have 
a  further  position  of  Counselor  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  resolve  any  conflict  between  the 
domestic  and  foreign  sides. 

Q.  Herein,  Director,  will  you  be  report- 
ing to  Mr.  Meese  in  any  fashion,  or  will  vou 
report  only  directly  to  the  President? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  as  the  President  has 
directed,  I  report  directly  to  the  President 
on  a  daily  basis,  or  more  often,  as  the  issues 
of  the  day  might  require. 


Q.  Mr.  Clark,  when  you  first  went  up  to 
the  Senate  and  had  your  first  confirmation 
hearings  there  was  a  lot  of  criticism  about 
your  knowledge  of  foreign  policy  affairs.2 
Do  you  feel  in  yourself  that  you  are  now 
fully  equipped  to  handle  the  job  of  National 
Security  Adviser? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  is  certainly  not  my 
judgment.  It  is,  of  course,  the  judgment  of 
the  President  who  has  made  that  decision. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  what  is  your  understand- 
ing of  Ed  Meese's  role  in  the  provision  of  or 
development  of  foreign  policy  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council? 

Mr.  Clark.  That,  as  you  describe  it,  has 
really  not  been  Mr.  Meese's  role  and  so,  his 
basic  role  of  acting  as  Counselor  to  the 
President  will  continue,  both  in  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  policy  fields. 

Q.  What  is  your  understanding — 

Q.  What  is  that  role  in  the  policy  field 
then,  as  you  see  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Basically  to  act  as  Counselor 
to  the  President  and  at  any  time  that  the 
foreign  policy  or  national  security  issues 
should   roll   up   against   or   lag   over   into 


1  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  January 
4,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  William  P.  Clark  conducted  the  brief- 
ing in  the  Briefing  Room  of  the  White  House 
beginning  at  5:40  p.m. 

2  The  reference  is  to  the  confirmation  hearings 
of  Clark  for  the  position  of  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  on  February  2  and  3,  1981.  See  Xominatwn  of 
Justice  William  Patrick  Clark:  Hearings  Before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Xine- 
ty-srsenth  Congress,  First  Session  (Washington,  1981). 


Q.  What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  in 
questioning — has  Meese's  power  in  the  for- 
eign policy  field  in  the  White  house  been 
mentioned  at  all  in  terms  of  your  elevation 
and  the — more  power  given  to  this  role 
now? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  anyone 
having  any  power.  It  is  a  matter  of  duty  as 
directed  by  the  President  and  I  believe  the 
statement,  in  that  regard,  speaks  for  itself. :* 

Q.  No,  it  doesn't. 


Q.  How  is  this  definition  of  the  job  of 
National  Security  Adviser  different  from  the 
job  as  it  was  originally  perceived  back  in 
January — last  January? 

Mr.  Clark.  Again,  the  statement  speaks 
for  itself.  The  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs  reports  directly  to 
the  President  and  acts  at  the  President's 
direction  in  the  developing,  the  coordinat- 
ing, implementing,  of  national  security  af- 
fairs. 

Q.  How  is  that  different?  We  were  told 
that  the  job  is  going  to  be  constituted 
differently  and  I  am  trying  to  understand 
how  it  differs. 


3  Reference  is  to  the  statement,  made  earlier 
that  day  by  Larry  Speakes,  Deputy  Press  Secretary 
to  the  President,  that  President  Reagan  had  ac- 
cepted with  regret  the  resignation  of  Richard  V. 
Allen  as  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs  and  had  named  in  his  place  Wil- 
liam P.  Clark  as  his  new  National  Security  Ad\iser. 
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Mr.  Clark.  As  you  are  aware,  my  prede- 
cessor in  this  position  did  report  through 
Mr.  Meese  to  the  President. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  now  that  there  is 
a  Big  Four  rather  than  a  Big  Three?  Do  you 
consider  yourself  at  the  level  of  adviser  as 
Meese,  Baker,  and  Deaver? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  there  is  no  such  consid- 
eration. 

Q.  Will  you  be  attending  the  same 
morning  meeting  that  now  Baker,  Meese, 
and  Deaver  have  with  the  President? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  doubt  that,  for  the  reason 
that  I  am  not  going  to  be  involved  in  the 
housekeeping  matters  of  the  White  House. 
My  province  is  at  the  direction  and  only  at 
the  direction  of  the  President,  involving 
myself  in  the  national  security  affairs  side. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark,  when  the  President  came 
in  a  year  ago,  he  consciously  downgraded 
the  concept  and  the  role  of  the  National 
Security  Assistant.  He  said  he  didn't  like  the 
Kissinger  model  or  the  Brzezinski  model. 
He  wanted  something  a  little  more  appro- 
priate. Now  the  role  has  been  upgraded 
again  to  something  closer  to  that  old  role 
model.  Doesn't  that  suggest  that  the  experi- 
ment, if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  has  failed? 

Mr.  Clark.  That's  your  characterization. 
I  don't  think  the  President  was  experiment- 
ing. Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  I  may  ask  you,  what  will  you  be 
doing  concerning  the  briefing  of  the  Presi- 
dent? Will  you  see  him  every  morning?  Will 
there  be  morning  briefings?  Will  anyone 
else  sit  in  with  you  in  those  briefings? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  be  briefing  the  Presi- 
dent daily.  And,  as  I  say,  beyond,  as  issues 
may  require  as  to  who  will  be  present,  that 
is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Q.  Follow  on  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right.  Go  ahead. 

Q.  Wrill  Ed  Meese  be  sitting  in  on  those 
daily  briefings  of  the  President  with  you? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  hope  so.  I've  been 
working  with  Ed  Meese  now  for  about  16 
years  and  certainly  whether  he's  there  or 
not  he'll  know  what  occurs  in  that  meeting, 
as  will  Secretary  Haig,  Secretary  Wein- 
berger and  other  Cabinet  members  on  the 
basis  of  involvement  and  need  to  know. 
Yes,  sir. 


Q.  What's  your  understanding  of  why 
this  job  has  been  restructured?  If  it's  not  a 


field    experiment,    what    is    it?    Why    is    it 
being — 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  shows  the  flexibility 
that  must  exist  in  the  executive  branch  of 
government.  Certainly — particularly  in  the 
first  year  of  any  administration,  there  are 
many  changes  in  structure  and  I  think  in 
prior  administrations  far  more  changes  in 
both  structure  and  personnel  than  has  been 
the  case  in  this  administration.  That's  part 
of  the  system.  And  thank  goodness  it  is. 

Q.  Well,  what  improvements  do  you  see, 
Mr.  Clark?  There's  been  a  traditional  rivalry 
between  the  head  of  the  National  Security 
Council  staff  and  the  State  Department, 
even  though  you've  had  experience  at  the 
State  Department,  I  guess  history  would 
teach  that  it's  likely  to  happen  again.  How 
do  you  plan  to  handle  that?  Have  you  given 
any  thought  to  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  I  have.  The  conflict  of 
which  you  speak  is  inherent  in  the  system, 
again,  it's  healthy,  the  give-and-take  system 
of  ideas  that  must  exist  in  a  democracy.  And 
you  refer,  of  course,  to  the  transition  from 
number  two  position  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  White  House,  I  now  must  view  the 
area  of  national  security  from  a  presidential 
perspective  rather  than  from  the  State  De- 
partment perspective  and  I  hope  that  that 
experience  of  the  prior  vantage  spot  will 
assist  in  the  arriving  at  the  teamwork  that 
we  all  know  must  exist  among  the  CIA, 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Q.  Do  you  plan  to  speak  out  much  in 
public  as  an  enunciator  of  administration 
policy? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  I'm  quite  certain  the 
President  made  clear  and  has  not  changed 
his  position  from  January,  at  which  time  he 
designated  Secretary  Haig  as  the  formula- 
tor  and  the  enunciator  of  foreign  policy  and 
foreign  affairs. 

Q.  What  changes  will  we  see  in  national 
security  operations  here  once  you  take 
over?  Will  there  be  more  focus,  more  coor- 
dination? How  would  you  describe  the  way 
you  approach  this  job? 

Mr.  Clark.  It's  premature.  As  this  un- 
folds, I'd  prefer  discussing  procedures,  the 
structure  in  its  evolution  rather  than  today. 
The  appointment  has  just  occurred. 

Q,  How  many  changes  do  you  expect  to 
see  on  the  National  Security  Council  staff 
now  that  you've  taken  over — 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  no  plans  at  the  mo- 
ment regarding  personnel  and  as  has  been 
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stated,  the  President  has  directed  that  I 
shall  do  that  subject  to  his  approval  on  an 
ongoing  basis  and,  again,  it's  premature  to 
go  into  that. 


broader  than  an  upgrading.  It  takes  into 
consideration  the  needs  of  the  primary 
agencies  involved  in  national  security  affairs 
and  that  restructuring,  I  think,  will  speak  for 
itself  as  it  develops  over  the  next  several 
days. 


Q.  Mr.  Clark,  when  I  asked  you  why  this 
job  was  being  restructured  you  said,  "Well, 
it  often  happens."  But,  why?  What  were  the 
reasons  for  making  this  change,  for  upgrad- 
ing this  job — 

Mr.  Clark.  It's  not  just  a  matter  of 
upgrading  the  job.  Over  the  past  1 1 
months,  there  have  been  many  recommen- 
dations, the  latest  a  summation  presented 
to  the  President  by  Mr.  Meese,  recommen- 
dations from  many  people,  including  Mr. 
Allen,  who  helped  develop  some  of  the 
ideas   that  have  led   to   the  restructuring. 

So  it  has  not  been  a  sudden  process.  It 
has  been  an  evolutionary  process  over  the 
last  1 1  months — recommendations  from 
Cabinet  members,  staffs,  and  there  will  no 
doubt  be  other  changes  as  we  progress. 


Q;  Since  you  said  that  you  had  been 
aware  of  the  rivalry  between  State  and  the 
NSC  and  you  have  given  thought  to  it,  were 
there  any  preconditions  that  you  put  before 
you  would  accept  the  job  that  you  had  to 
discuss  with  the  President  to  make  you  able 
to  function  better? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  preconditions.  I  spoke 
with  the  President  at  his  request  some  three 
weeks  ago  as  did  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  at  the  President's  request  for  sug- 
gestions in  this  area.  Many  of  them  have 
gone  into  the  report  that  Mr.  Meese  has 
submitted  to  the  President. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  with  Mr.  Meese  also? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  not  on  the  occasion  I  just 
spoke  of,  no. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  either  before  or 
afterwards — before    his    report    went    in — 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Q.  — on  the  need  to  upgrade  the  job? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  has  not  been  done  in 
the  context  of  upgrading,  I  feel  that  per- 
haps we  are  spending  a  little  bit  too  much 
time  on  that  term.  That  would  be  a  value 
judgment  that  I  think  has  come  into  the  mix 
and  I  think  is  a  part  of  it.  But  it  is  much 


Document  18 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
January  7,   1982  (Extract)4 

Continuation  of  Standby 
Draft  Registration 

Mr.  Meese.  I'll  read  the  statement  that 
was  issued  by  the  President5and  then  with 
me,  of  course,  is  Cap  Weinberger,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  who  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions — particularly  in  the 
area  of  manpower,  generally,  and  Tom 
Turnage,  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
technical  questions  on  Selective  Service. 
The  statement  issued  by  the  President 
reads  as  follows: 

"Last  July,  I  established  a  presidential 
Military  Manpower  Task  Force  chaired 
by  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger. ''One 
of  the  mandates  of  the  task  force  was  to 
examine  the  cases  for  and  against  con- 
tinued military  draft  registration  as  well 
as  to  review  other  issues  affecting  milita- 
ry manpower. 

"I  have  now  received  the  report  of  the 
task  force  and  the  recommendations  of 
its  members. "On  the  basis  of  their  find- 


4  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  January 
7,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President:  Edwin  Meese  conducted  the  briefing  in 
which  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  and 
Major  General  Thomas  K.  Turnage,  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  also  participated. 
The  briefing  was  held  in  the  Briefing  Room  of  the 
White  House  beginning  at  4:33  p.m. 

5  The  statement,  quoted  below  in  the  source 
text,  is  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  January   11,   1982,  p.  8. 

6  For  the  text  of  the  President's  announcement 
onjulv  8,  1981,  of  the  establishment  of  a  Military 
Manpower  Task  Force,  chaired  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger,  see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States:  Ronald  Reagan,  1981 
(Washington,   1982),  p.  610. 

7  This  report,  which  was  transmitted  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  December  1981.  has  not  been 
printed. 
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ings,  I  have  decided  to  continue  registra- 
tion. Make  no  mistake:  The  continuation 
of  peacetime  registration  does  not  fore- 
shadow a  return  to  the  draft.  I  remain 
firm  in  my  convictions  stated  in  1980  that 
only  in  the  most  severe  national  emer- 
gency does  the  government  have  a  claim 
to  the  mandatory  service  of  its  young 
people.  No  such  emergency  now  exists 
and  registration  is  in  no  way  a  proxy  for 
conscription. 

"However,  we  live  in  a  dangerous 
world.  In  the  event  of  a  future  threat  to 
national  safety,  registration  could  save 
the  United  States  as  much  as  6  weeks  in 
mobilizing  emergency  manpower. 

"This  administration  remains  stead- 
fast in  its  commitment  to  an  all-volunteer 
defense  force.  In  1981,  we  demonstrated 
that  in  a  healthy  just  society,  men  and 
women  will  serve  their  country  freely 
when  given  the  proper  encouragement, 
incentives,  and  respect. 

"All  services  met  their  recruiting 
goals.  Test  scores  improved  dramatically 
and  recruits  included  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  high  school  graduates  ever. 
Just  as  volunteer  warriors  won  American 
independence  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  they  stand  as  proud  guardians  of 
our  freedom  today. 

"I  know  that  this  generation  of  young 
Americans  shares  the  sense  of  patriotism 
and  responsibility  that  past  generations 
have  always  shown.  All  that  the  action  I 
have  taken  today  requires  is  that  young 
men  when  they  reach  their  18th  birthday 
provide  their  name,  address,  and  Social 
Security  number  to  the  Selective  Service 
or  at  any  U.S.  post  office. 

"Late  registrations  are  being  accepted 
and  I  have  instructed  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  make  provision  for  a  grace 
period  for  late  registrants." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  statement.  We'll  be 
glad  collectively  to  take  questions. 

Q.  Is  there  a  time  period  for  this  deci- 
sion? I  mean  is  it  into  perpetuity? 

Mr.  Meese.  You  mean  as  far  as  the  late 
registration? 

Q;  No,  for  the  extension. 

Mr.  Meese.  Oh,  as  far  as  the  draft  regis- 
tration encompassed  in  this  statement  will 
continue  until  such  time  as  the  President 
should  see  fit  to  end  it  or  unless  it  is 
otherwise  ended  by,  for  example,  an  act  of 
Congress. 


Q.  To  what  extent  do  events  in  Poland 
play  a  part  in  this  decision? 

Mr.  Meese.  I  think  anything  that  is  done 
is  always  done  in  the  context  of  the  times 
but  that  was  not  a  major  consideration.  The 
major  consideration  as  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  new  information  which  was 
different  from  what  he  had  a  year  ago  and 
that  is  the  amount  of  time  that  would  be 
saved   by   mobilization.   The   task   force — 

Q.  The  Polish  crisis  was  not  a  major 
consideration? 

Mr.  Meese.  The  major  consideration 
was  the  task  force  finding  that  contrary  to 
the  information  that  had  been  given  out,  I 
guess  it  was  in  early  1980? 

Director  Turnage.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meese.  And  at  which  time  it  was 
estimated  that  this  would  only  save  a  short 
period  of  days — something  like  5  to  7  days. 
Information  that — that  report  was  repu- 
diated by  the  Selective  Service  System  itself 
and  new  information  which  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  task  force  and  by  the  task  force 
to  the  President  indicates  that  as  much  as  6 
to  7  weeks  could  now  be  saved. 

Q.  Didn't  Jimmy  Carter  say  that  it  was 
going  to  save  a  matter  of  weeks  when  he 
announced  it?8 

Mr.  Meese.  I  believe  in  1980 — I  don't 
know  what  he  said.  I  wasn't  here  at  that  time 
but  I— 

Q.  He  did  say  it  was  a  matter  of  weeks. 
So,  what's  the  difference? 

Mr.  Meese.  In  1980,  a  report  was  issued 
by  the  Selective  Service  System  indicating 
that  the  number  of  days  would  be  some- 
where under  10  days. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Five  to  seven — 

Q.  I  know  but  President  Reagan  was 
opposed  to  the  policy  as  enunciated  by 
Jimmy  Carter  who  said  it  would  save  several 
weeks  and  he  seems  to  be  making  the  exact 
arguments  that  President  Carter  made  and 
yet  he  was  so  adamantly  against  this  in  the 
campaign. 

Mr.  Meese.  At  the  time  he  was — at  the 
time  the  President  made  his  statements 
about  registration,  to  my  knowledge,  they 
were  only  during   1980  and  it  was  based 


«  On  February  13  and  15,  1980,  President 
Carter  remarked  that  registration  would  save  "90 
to  100  days"  in  a  time  of  mobilization.  See  Public 
Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Jimm\ 
Carter,   1980,  vol.  I,  pp.  312,  330. 
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upon  that  information  which  was  at  odds 
with  what  may  have  been  said.  I  don't  know 
exactly — 

Q,.  What  made  him  change  his  mind 
philosophically  on  the  question  of  registra- 
tion? 

Mr.  Meese.  There  is  no  philosophical 
change.  It's  a  practical  change  as  far  as — the 
philosophical  position  that  the  President 
has  always  taken  is  opposition  to  a  draft  in 
peacetime  in  the  absence  of  a  national 
emergency.  This  is  a  tactical  matter  relating 
to  whether  or  not  vou  save  mobilization 
time,  and  it  is  clear  now  that  you  do. 

Q.  Mr.  Meese,  there  are  estimated  to  be 
800.000  youths  who  have  not  registered. 
Are  you  going  to  prosecute?  What  are  you 
going  to  do? 

Mr.  Meese.  We're  not  in  the  business  of 
trying  to  prosecute  people  who — the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  is  interested  in  register- 
ing people.  We  believe  that  most  of  these 
people,  now  that  the  issue  has  been  clarified 
by  the  President — and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  making  it  clear  what  his  position 
is — and  any  uncertainty  has  been  removed, 
that  most  of  these  people,  if  not  all  of  them, 
will  register. 

Q.  You  said  that  it  is  not  a  philosophical 
change  and  yet  in  a  letter  that  the  President 
wrote  in  the  summer  of  1980  didn't  he  say 
that  draft  registration  destroys  the  very  val- 
ues that  our  society  is  commited  to  defend? 

Mr.  Meese.  He  was  talking  primarily 
about  the  draft,  and  I  believe  in  that  same 
letter  he  talked  about  the  fact  that  it  would 
not  save  any  time,  that  the  information 
available  then  was  that  it  would  not  save  any 
time.  That  situation  has  changed. 

Q.  Mr.  Meese,  those  that  do  not  complv, 
despite  your  confidence,  will  this  adminis- 
tration seek  to  prosecute  them? 

Mr.  Meese.  I  think  under  the  law  they 
have  to  be  prosecuted,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  grace  period  is 
yet? 

Mr.  Meese.  The  grace  period  will  be 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  I  would  anticipate  that  it 
would  be  something  in  the  nature  of  30  to 
60  days,  a  reasonable  period. 

Q,.  May  I  ask  Secretary  Weinberger  a 
question? 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Polish  crisis  was 
not  a  major  consideration  in  the  President's 
decision,  as  Mr.  Meese  has  explained,  if  he 


had  not  extended  draft  registration  would 
that  not  have  sort  of  confused  the  Russians 
about  our  intentions? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  pretty 
hypothetical  because  we  don't  know  what 
would  confuse  them  or  what  would  not.  But 
I  think  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  President  felt  that  anything  that  would 
save  6  to  7  weeks  in  the  event  that  mobiliza- 
tion is  needed,  and  that  that  requires  such  a 
very  small  amount  of  effort,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  registrant's  part,  and  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  conscription  or  draft,  were  the 
motivating  factors. 

Q.  Can  you  provide  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
report  that  explains  why  it  is  going  to  save 
so  much  more  time  than  what  we  previously 

thought? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  Selective 
Service  has  examined  that  and  I  don't  know 
what  the  classification — or  whether  it  has 
been  classified — that  particular  report.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  having  read 
that,  and  also  on  the  basis  of  the  other 
information  we  have,  that  we  would  save  a 
very  substantial  amount  of  time  if  the  regis- 
tration forms  are  on  file  in  the  event — 
which  we  hope  will  never  occur — that  we 
will  have  to  use  them. 

Q.  Was  that  your  kev  motivation  in  urg- 
ing the  President  to  extend  the  draft  regis- 
tration? Or  did  you  have  anything  else  in 
your — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  decision.  The  President  had 
before  him  the  report  of  the  Manpower 
Commission  and  other  factors  and  I  would 
hesitate  to  say  what  was  the  key  factor  in  the 
President's  mind  in  making  the  decision. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  in  your  mind? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  What  was  in  my 
mind  was  my  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, which  as  I  have  said  so  many  times 
before,  I  don't  really  discuss,  because 
those — 

Q.  Why  not?  This  is  a  very  important — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Because  these 
are  recommendations  that  are  designed  for 
him  that  he  requests  and  that — I  have  al- 
wavs  treated  them  as  I  used  to  in  the  days 
when  I  was  earning  a  living  as  an  attorney, 
when  I  made  a  recommendation  to  a  client, 
it  was  privileged  material,  and  I  consider  it 
the  same  way. 

Q.  You  are  implying  that  there  are  other 
factors  that  vou  thought  were  really  impor- 
tant. 
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Secretary  Weinberger.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  in  the  event — the  President 
said  that  it  is  a  troubled  world  in  which  we 
live — and  in  the  event  that  anything  should 
be  needed,  then  I  think  anything  as  simple 
as  this,  which  saves  6  to  7  weeks,  is  a  very 
vital — 

Q.  I  don't  understand  what  your  reluc- 
tance to  say  on  the  record  is — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  am  sorry? 

Q.  I  don't  understand  why  you  are  so 
reluctant  to  say  on  the  record,  which  some 
officials  are  saying  on  background,  and  that 
is  that  the  Polish  crisis  and  the  desire  not  to 
send  the  Russians  a  wrong  signal  did  play  a 
part  in  this. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  President 
has  indicated  in  his  statement,  which  speaks 
for  itself,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  world,  and  in 
the  event  of  future  threat  to  national  safety, 
registration  could  save  the  United  States  as 
much  as  6  weeks,  and  I  don't  see  any  need 
to  elaborate  on  that  because  it  is  very  clear 
and  to  my  mind  a  very  correct  and  easily 
understood  statement. 

Q.  Is  the  Task  Force  contradicting  the 
earlier  finding  by  the  Selective  Service? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Is  it  the  Task 
Force  that  is  contradicting — No,  it  is  the 
Selective  Service  System  as  presently  con- 
stituted— 

Q.  They  are  contradicting  themselves? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  They  aren't 
contradicting  themselves.  The  Selective 
Service  System  is  under  new  management 
and  they  have  reexamined  the  entire  situa- 
tion and  have  found  that  those  previous 
figures  were  just  plain  wrong,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Q.  Which  previous  figures?  I  am  con- 
fused about — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  There  were 
some  figures  in  the  President's  letter  in 
1980,  when  he  was  campaigning,  that  said 
that  the  registration  would  only  save  some- 
where between  5  and  7  days. 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  those  figures? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  From  the 
Selective  Service  as  it  was  constituted  in 
1980.  Those  have  been  reexamined  and 
have  been  found  to  be  quite  wrong  and  that 
as  much  as  6  to  7  weeks  would  be  saved. 


Document  19 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
( Weinberger)  Before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  February  2,   19829 

Proposed  Defense  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1983 

[Secretary  Weinberger.]  I  am  going, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  through,  briefly,  por- 
tions of  this  statement.10  I  will  ask  that  it  all 
be  placed  in  the  record;  then,  of  course, 
when  the  embargo  is  lifted,"  I  assume  it  can 
be  part  of  the  public  record. 

Chairman  Tower.  All  unclassified  mate- 
rial will  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing 
record. 

[For  the  report  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  to  the  Congress  on 
the  fiscal  year  1983  budget,  fiscal  year  1984 
authorization  request  and  fiscal  year  1983- 
87  defense  programs,  as  of  Januarv  31, 
1982,  see  p.   116.1 '2 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  three  fundamental  requirements: 

First,  I  want  to  mention  briefly  the 
changes  in  defense  policy  that  we  have 
instituted.  I  don't  want  to  spend  too  much 
time  on  that. 

Second,  I  want  to  address  the  level  of 
defense  spending  that  our  security  requires 
and  how  we  apportion  these  resources. 

Third,  I  want  to  inform  the  committee  if 
I  can  about  our  efforts  to  obtain  the  very 
best  value  for  every  defense  dollar  we  spend 
through  management  improvement,  sav- 
ings and  eliminating  waste. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Stennis,13  it  is  going 
to  be  a  very  important  part  of  the  whole 


9  Source:  Department  Defense  Authorization  for  Ap- 
propriations for  Fiscal  Year  1983:  Hearings  Before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate, 
Xinety-sei>enth  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1982),  Part  I,  pp.  7-14. 

10  The  reference  is  to  Weinberger's  prepared 
statement,  ibid.,  Part  I,  pp.   14-19. 

1 '  In  his  opening  statement.  Senator  Tower 
remarked  that  because  this  hearing  preceded  the 
official  release  of  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983 
on  February  8,  1982,  all  the  information  pre- 
sented in  that  day's  (February  2)  hearing  would  be 
embargoed  until  February  8.  Ibid.,  Part  I,  p.  6. 

12  Brackets  in  the  source  text. 

13  In  his  opening  statement,  Senator  Stennis 
said  that  he  wanted  to  get  an  early  start  on  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills  and  wanted 
to  guide  them  through  this  committee  rather  than 
resort  to  a  continuing  resolution.  Ibid.,  Part  I,  p.  6. 
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presentation  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
so  we  do  want  to  emphasize  it  because  it  is 
one  of  the  things  that  we  consider  most 
seriouslv  in  the  Department. 

First,  briefly,  on  defense  policy.  Our  pol- 
icy, I  think,  is  best  described  or  defined  as 
the  means  to  the  ends,  the  means  that  we 
can  use  within  the  resources  that  we  have 
available,  that  the  Congress  makes  avail- 
able, to  secure  the  ends;  and,  of  course,  that 
is  to  deter  war.  That  is  the  ultimate  goal 
toward  which  we  are  all  working. 

As  the  level  of  resources  we  devoted  to 
defense  became  inadequate,  so  was  our 
intellectual  approach  taken  over  by  events. 
Our  defense  policy  was  not  only  obsolete 
because  of  new  threats  to  security,  but  also 
it  has  been,  in  a  sense,  discredited  by  its 
failure  to  recognize  and  cope  with  the  dete- 
rioration in  the  global  military  situation  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned. 

The  adoption  of  new  ideas,  reforming 
defense  policy,  all  of  that,  is  certainly  some- 
thing we  want  very  much  to  do.  Reform 
cannot  be — and  I  think  most  of  the  people 
who  have  been  talking  about  reforms  in  a 
general  way  do  not  advocate  that  reform 
be — a  substitute  for  unfortunately  vastly 
increased  defense  efforts  in  spending, 
which  is  essential  in  view  of  both  the  nature 
of  the  threat  and  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
kept  up  with  it  in  the  past  decade. 

Part  of  the  need  for  reform  in  strategic 
thinking  is  precisely  the  realization  that  we 
do  have  to  devote  more  resources  to  de- 
fense and,  if  we  are  not  to  be  inflationary, 
this  has  to  come  from  reductions  in  other 
total  government  spending.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  policy,  but  a  policy,  I  think  which  is 
essential  that  we  continue  to  pursue.  We 
remain  committed  to  defensive  use  of  mili- 
tary strength.  Our  objective  remains  to 
deter  aggression  and  respond  to  it  if  deter- 
rence fails,  and  not  to  initiate  warfare. 

It  has  been  fundamental  and  part  of  our 
strategy  for  a  long  time  and  will  continue  to 
be.  We  have  to  face  realistically  the  implica- 
tions of  this  stand  and  that  is,  that  since  we 
will  not  strike  first,  we  have  to  be  prepared 
to  react  after  the  enemy  has  seized  the  first 
initiative  and  react  so  strongly  that  coun- 
terattacks of  ours  will  inflict  a  high  cost  on 
the  enemy. 

We  have  to  do  three  things  right  away, 
and  I  mentioned  them  generally  in  the 
confirmation  hearings  a  year  ago14  and  in 
later  testimony  throughout  the  year. 


14  Xomination  of  Casper  W.  Weinberger  to  Be  Secre- 
tary of  Defense:  Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  United  States  Senate,  Xinety-sn'enth  Congress 
First  Session  (Washington,   1981). 


We  have  to  make  more  realistic  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  forces  respond  to  warning. 
We  have  to  increase  substantially  our  readi- 
ness, our  ability  to  utilize  the  forces  that  we 
have,  and  we  have  to  enhance  our  prepara- 
tions for  mobilization.  We  need  to  repair 
the  national  capacity  to  expand  defense 
production  as  well  as  bringing  our  own 
forces  into  action  rapidly  should  we  have  to 
do  so. 

We  need,  of  course,  all  the  warning  we 
can  get,  all  of  the  unambiguous  warning, 
and  we  need  also  to  be  sure  that  we  get  the 
warning  in  time,  that  we  make  the  decision 
to  respond,  and  that  we  have  the  means  to 
respond.  Our  forces  must  be  prepared  to 
respond.  Sometimes  the  warnings  indicated 
are  highly  ambiguous.  We  have  had  some  of 
those  during  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
planning  for  that  kind  of  response  can  be 
done  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

I  have  initiated  special  efforts  in  NATO 
to  speed  up  the  planning  for  ambiguous 
warnings.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  about 
which  there  is  general  and  immediate 
agreement.  Planning  is  cost-free  but  the 
backup  is  not.  Timely  and  energetic  re- 
sponse to  warnings  will  not  help  us  much 
unless  our  military  forces  are  continuously 
maintained  in  a  high  state  of  readiness. 
That  is  why  it  has  such  an  enormously 
important  priority  in  the  work  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

The  prolonged  stringency  in  our  defense 
budget  in  the  past  has  led  to  underfunding 
in  the  things  that  determine  readiness  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  Adequate  manning, 
training,  maintenance,  supplies,  spare 
parts,  fuel,  ammunition — all  of  these  rather 
unglamorous  and  vital  things — have  been 
underfunded  and  the  efforts  for  improved 
readiness  and  sustainability  are  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  respond  to  attack  or  ambigu- 
ous threat  of  attack.  That  is  stressed  be- 
cause of  the  high  importance,  and  high 
priority,  we  attach  to  them. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  can't  con- 
fine my  attention  to  the  long-term  recovery 
of  our  military  strength,  even  though  that  is 
an  enormously  important  part  of  it.  We 
have  to  be  able  to  respond  to  things  that 
might  occur  right  now,  and  that  crisis  may 
come  at  any  time.  Therefore,  improvements 
in  readiness  are  essential  for  a  defensive 
strategy ,  having  both  the  advantage  and  the 
imperative.  These  improvements  in  readi- 
ness also  will  be  realized  very  soon. 

This  has  inspired  some  of  our  decisions 
on  activation  and  reactivation  of  weapon 
systems.   Reactivation  of  battleships,   with 
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updated  electronics  and  so  on,  is  a  contro- 
versial matter,  but  we  urge  your  approval 
along  with  employment  of  cruise  missiles 
on  attack  submarines.  These  are  quick  ways 
to  get  more  naval  power  at  sea  at  far  less 
cost  than  building  new  ships. 

Preparation  of  large-scale  military  mobi- 
lization must  complement  our  improved 
readiness.  We  would  be  complacent  to  as- 
sume we  can  readily  call  on  American  in- 
dustry today  to  accomplish  rapid  expansion 
in  defense  production,  so  we  have  taken 
various  steps  to  try  to  improve  that. 

Improvement  in  the  acquisition  process 
and  multiyear  procurement  will  help 
strengthen  industry  and  give  them  more 
confidence  in  our  long-term  willingness  to 
make  the  effort  and  sacrifice  that  is  required 
in  regaining  our  military  strength. 

We  need  steady  acquisition  programs. 
We  cannot  look  at  these  problems  in  1-year 
slices  or  between  rather  narrow,  12-month 
boundaries.  To  get  the  best  value  in  terms 
of  both  cost  and  surge  capability,  we  need 
steady  acquisition  programs  in  which  every- 
one can  have  confidence  that  they  will  con- 
tinue regardless  of  what  other  events  may 
be  taking  place. 

Another  thing  in  defense  policy  is  the 
increased  recognition  that  our  conventional 
forces  must  be  designed  for  a  wider  range 
of  contingencies.  It  is  our  aim  to  direct  the 
improvement  of  our  forces  so  as  to  create  a 
better  balance  in  meeting  various  threats. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  our  policy  to  let 
investment  and  planning  for  conventional 
forces  be  determined  primarily  by  require- 
ments for  fighting  a  war  centered  in  Europe 
without  weakening  our  resolve. 

We  must  recognize  that  in  recent  years 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  increasing  its 
ability  to  exploit  instability  and  project  mili- 
tary power  in  many  other  areas  such  as  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean.  For  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  our  strategy  is  based  on 
the  prospect  of  using  U.S.  forces,  against 
other  forces  with  far  greater  economic 
strength  than  we  have  in  reserve,  to  insure 
continued  access  to  the  oilfields.  This,  cou- 
pled with  the  prospect  of  our  carrying  the 
war  to  other  areas,  is  the  most  effective 
deterrent. 

First,  we  have  to  have  the  capability  to 
deploy  enormous  forces  to  hold  and  inter- 
dict and  blunt  the  Soviet  attack.  That  is,  of 
course,  the  basis  for  the  proposal  to  im- 
prove the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  that  we 
make  in  this  budget.  Second,  the  strategy 
recognizes  that  we  should  have  options  for 
fighting  on  other  fronts. 


Our  growing  maritime  capability  will 
serve  these  options. 

Third,  we  must  recognize  the  comple- 
mentary development  of  allied  and  friendly 
forces  and  facilities. 

If  we  are  alone,  we  will  deal  with  the 
Soviet  threat  at  very  much  greater  cost.  Our 
security  assistance  to  many  of  these  coun- 
tries is  much  smaller  today  than  in  the  past, 
yet  it  is  more  important  to  the  United  States 
today. 

The  President  has  sought  to  strengthen 
our  security  assistance  to  allied  and  friendly 
nations.  Some  of  these  we  will  be  discussing 
tomorrow  when  President  Mubarak  is 
here.15 

Some  of  the  essential  forces  and  facilities 
are  owned  by  our  own  allies  and  by  friends 
who  cannot  fund  the  desired  force  improve- 
ments on  their  own.  I  know  Secretary  Haig 
and  I  can  count  on  support  of  members  of 
this  committee  for  our  security  assistance 
program  because  it  is  such  a  vital  part  of  our 
whole  defense  posture. 

The  fallacy,  we  believe,  in  recent  defense 
policy  regarding  conventional  warfare  has 
been  the  short  war  assumption,  the  idea 
that  in  planning  strategy  we  can  rely  on  the 
fact  that  conventional  war  will  be  of  short 
duration.  Unfortunately,  commonsense  and 
past  experience  tell  us  otherwise. 

We  have  instituted  changes  to  correct 
this  fallacy.  We  believe  deterrence  would  be 
weakened  if  the  enemy  were  misled  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  outlast  us  in  conven- 
tional war.  We  have  tried  to  improve  our 
stability  and  strengthen  our  capability  for 
defense  production  and,  of  course,  we  have 
concentrated  additional  efforts  on  trying  to 
improve  our  whole  conventional  war  capa- 
bility. 

The  nuclear  strategy  I  have  left  until  this 
point,  because  while  we  do  not  regard  nu- 
clear strength  as  a  substitute  for  conven- 
tional strength,  and  we  do  not  seek  nuclear 
superiority  for  the  United  States,  we  will 
make  every  necessary  effort  to  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  acquiring  a  superiority 
that  they  might  mistakenly  and  tragically 
feel  leads  them  to  believe  that  a  first  strike 
of  theirs  could  ever  succeed. 

We  spend  about  85  percent  of  our  total 
budget  on  nonnuclear  forces  and  that  accu- 
rately reflects  our  priorities.  This  adminis- 


15  For  documentation  on  Mubarak's  visit,  Feb- 
ruary 2-5,  1982,  see  Chapter  11,  Part  D. 
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tration  must  cope  with  the  severe  inadequa- 
cies it  inherited  in  the  realm  of  strategic  and 
theater  nuclear  capabilities.  We  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  modernizing  and 
strengthening  all  three  parts  of  the  Triad  at 
once,  and  that  has  begun. 

We  had  full  briefings  last  fall  on  the 
President's  program  for  modernization  of 
nuclear  forces.16  It  is  not  only  proceeding  as 
planned  but  also  we  are  actually  exploring 
the  possibility  for  accelerating  delivery  time 
of  some  of  the  most  important  strategic 
weapon  systems.  Nevertheless,  we  will  stay 
within  the  roughly  14  percent  of  the  total 
resources  during  the  coming  6  years  that 
will  be  necessary  to  put  the  new  strategic 
nuclear  force  in  place. 

President  Reagan's  strategic  force 
modernization  program  takes  a  long-term 
view  and  it  is  essential  because  these  arms 
take  such  a  long  time  to  acquire  and  are  part 
of  our  forces  for  many  years. 

We  also  have  to  take  a  longer  term  view 
of  our  overall  military  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

President  Reagan's  initiatives  on  transfer 
of  technology  and  East-West  trade  and  on 
terrorist  or  Soviet  penetration  in  Africa  and 
South  America  are  part  of  the  larger  strate- 
gy, and  so  are  his  initiatives  on  arms  con- 
trol. We  don't  expect  quick  results  but  we 
know  if  we  have  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress we  can  strengthen  defense  and  im- 
prove other  instruments:  The  long-term 
prospects  I  feel  confident  are  bright. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly  on  the 
specific  budgetary  questions,  our  budget 
must  take  account  of  the  nature  and  size  of 
the  Soviet  threat.  We  recognize  full  well 
that  there  are  other  threats,  but  only  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  power  to  inflict  mil- 
lions of  casualties  on  our  population.  Only 
the  Soviet  Union  has  massive  and  modern 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces  deployed 
directly  confronting  our  friends  and  allies 
in  Europe  and  Asia  and,  of  course,  our- 
selves, with  their  intercontinental  weapons. 
Only  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  forces  and 
the  geographic  proximity  to  threaten  the 
free  world  source  of  oil,  and  it  is  quite  clear 
they  are  embarked  on  a  sustained  effort  to 
supply  arms  to  totalitarian  forces  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  willing  to  use 
their  force  directly,  as  in  Afghanistan,  or  to 


16  For  the  text  of  the  briefings  by  President 
Reagan  and  Weinberger  on  October  2,  1981,  on 
the  administration's  proposals  for  strategic  weap- 
ons systems,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,   1981,  documents  45  and  46. 


intimidate  and  coerce  from  the  outside,  as 
in  the  case  of  Poland  or  to  use  client  states, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Caribbean. 

Measured  by  that  threat,  we  believe  our 
proposed  defense  budget  is  fully  justified 
and  by  no  means  extravagant,  since  the 
projected  real  growth  of  Soviet  military 
investment  is  likely  to  exceed  ours  for  many 
years  to  come.  If  we  cut  back  our  defense 
budget  after  only  one  year  spent  in  regain- 
ing our  strength,  that  gap  will  widen,  result- 
ing in  intolerable  deterioration  of  our  secu- 
rity. It  wfculd  also  send  all  of  the  wrong 
signals  all  around  the  world  to  our  friends 
as  well  as  our  adversaries. 

If  Congress  approves  our  defense  bud- 
get, I  believe  the  danger  to  our  security  can 
indeed  be  brought  under  control. 

We  are  requesting  $258  billion  in  total 
obligational  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
We  estimate  that  will  result  in  outlays  of 
$215.9  billion  if  we  actually  achieve  all  the 
savings  that  we  plan. 

Our  decision  to  fund  fully  the  weapon 
systems  that  we  are  proposing,  especially 
two  additional  aircraft  carriers,  and  our 
decision  to  fund  fully  our  multiyear  pro- 
curement, accounts  for  the  very  large  TOA 
and  for  20  percent  of  the  increase  over  the 
1982  budget.  If  Congress  approves  the  fis- 
cal year  1983  request,  we  anticipate  a  lower 
rate  of  growth  of  total  obligational  authori- 
ty for  fiscal  1984. 

In  designing  the  1983  budget  we  gave 
first  priority,  for  these  reasons  I  mentioned, 
to  improving  readiness  of  our  forces.  Flying 
hours  of  the  Air  Force  pilots,  which  dipped 
as  low  as  13  hours  a  month  in  1978,  will 
again  be  increased,  rising  to  17  per  month 
in   1982  and  to  18.5  per  month  in   1983. 

Our  next  priority  is  to  improve  sustaina- 
bility  of  our  forces,  at  the  moment,  some  of 
our  forward-deployed  units  have  only  a 
week's  supply  of  key  munitions  over  that 
provided  in  1981  and  1982  and  approved 
by  the  Congress.  This  situation  will  soon 
begin  to  improve,  but  our  efforts  must 
continue  in  1983  and  beyond. 

Apart  from  the  crucial  program  for  the 
modernization  of  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
the  most  significant  force  expansion  centers 
on  the  Navy,  particularly  those  components 
that  have  offensive  missions.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  1982  our  battle  force  will  total  514 
ships;  475  of  those  are  general-purpose 
ships.  By  the  end  of  this  decade  the  deploy- 
able  battle  force  will  exceed  600  ships. 

For  fiscal  1983  our  request  includes  18 
new  ships,  6  conversions  and  1  acquisition. 
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The  5-year  plan  totals  133  new  construction 
ships,    10  conversions  and  6  acquisitions. 

Our  objective  for  mobility  over  the  next 
5  years  is  to  develop  the  capability  to  deploy 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  to  Southwest 
Asia  or  indeed  to  other  areas  in  4  to  6 
weeks,  and  subsequently  to  reinforce 
NATO  with  6  Army  divisions  to  bring  up  to 
strength  of  10  divisions,  60  Air  Force  tacti- 
cal fighter  squadrons  in  10  days. 

Our  program  to  do  this  contains  addi- 
tions to  each  component  of  airlift,  preposi- 
tioning,  and  sealift. 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  al- 
ternatives, Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  things  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
this  fall,  we  have  decided  to  procure  50  new 
C-5  aircraft  to  be  supplied  by  Lockheed  on 
a  fixed-price  contract,  and  contract  for  44 
additional  McDonnell  Douglas  KC-10 
cargo  tanker  aircraft.  We  chose  those  be- 
cause we  needed  to  increase  capability  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  This  is  the  alternative 
that  does  this  in  the  most  effective  way. 

The  C-5's  and  KC-10's  are  available  at 
favorable,  comparative  prices,  even  to  the 
C-17.  The  new  C-5  is  the  result  of  lessons 
learned  from  the  old  C-5A's.  The  KC-10 
can  be  used  as  a  tanker  or  cargo  aircraft.  We 
will  restructure  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 
enhancement  program. 

To  complement  this  airlift  in  meeting 
early  deployment  objectives,  we  are  con- 
tinuing plans  to  preposition  six  Army  divi- 
sion sets  of  equipment,  one  set  for  the 
brigade-sized  Marine  Force  and  to  preposi- 
tion selected  items  of  Air  Force  equipment 
at   bases   in   Europe  and   Southwest  Asia. 

We  will  also  continue  programs  to  store 
war  reserves  of  material  for  our  forces  in 
Europe  and  Southwest  Asia  and  in  the 
Western  Pacific. 

To  meet  subsequent  objectives  that  can- 
not be  met  sooner  by  ships  in  the  commer- 
cial fleet,  we  plan  to  strengthen  the  Depart- 
ment's surge  sealift  capability  and  are  re- 
questing funds  for  this  purpose  to  complete 
conversion  of  the  SL-7's  and  to  expand  the 
Ready  Reserve  Fleet. 

We  are  significantly  enhancing  Army  and 
Navy  capability  for  offloading  cargo  in 
austere  or  difficult  ports. 

We  plan  a  fairly  large  growth  of  both  Air 
Force  and  Navy  tactical  air  forces.  Fighter 
forces  will  grow  from  36  notional  [?]  wings 
at  the  end  of  1982  to  40  wings  at  the  end  of 
1985,  26  Active  and  14  Reserve. 


At  the  same  time  we  plan  to  increase  our 
Navy  active  carrier  wings  from  12  to  14  by 
the  end  of  1987. 

Our  emphasis  in  developing  more  flexi- 
ble and  mobile  forces  does  not  mean  we  are 
neglecting  our  ground  forces.  We  will 
maintain  an  overall  U.S.  ground  force  struc- 
ture of  28  divisions,  16  Active  and  8  Re- 
serve Army  divisions,  and  3  Active  and  1 
Reserve  Marine  divisions. 

We  plan  to  make  major  progress  in 
modernization.  We  hope  to  procure  776  of 
the  new  M-l  tanks  in  fiscal  1983,  increasing 
the  production  rate  from  30  to  60,  and  then 
going  on  up  to  90  by  mid- 1985.  A  lot  of 
that,  I  think,  will  depend  on  the  successor  to 
the  Chrysler  tank  plant,  now  under  negotia- 
tion. 

We  will  also  buy  600  of  the  Bradley 
fighting  vehicles  and  258  light  armored 
vehicles. 

I  would  like  to  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
just  a  word,  again  as  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning,  about  the  deep  awareness  we 
have  of  the  compelling  need  to  manage  our 
resources  with  the  maximum  of  efficiency. 

We  have  instituted  programs,  which  re- 
ceived first  priority  and  precedence,  in 
order  to  cut  out  all  waste,  find  savings  and 
eliminate  any  sort  of  mismanagement. 

Deputy  Secretary  Carlucci,  who  has  been 
the  spearhead  in  this  area,  has  done  a 
magnificent  job,  his  usual  magnificent  job. 
He  will  testify  next  week  in  greater  detail  on 
this  vital  program  after  the  budget  has  been 
formally  released  and  when  I  will  be  away.17 

Our  current  funding  policies  result  in 
specific  5-year  savings  in  economies  and 
budget  authority  of  $41.4  billion  when 
compared  with  the  funding  which  has  been 
required  to  follow  the  previous  administra- 
tion's policy. 

In  fiscal  year  1987,  if  that  year  is  includ- 
ed, the  figure  grows  to  $51.5  billion.  We 
will  be  looking  for  even  larger  savings  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Fiscal  year  1983  defense  outlays  have 
already  been  reduced  by  more  than  $5 
billion,  based  on  new  economies  and  effi- 
ciencies. 

Constraints  on  effective  further  savings 
must  be  properly  understood.  Ninety-three 
cents  of  every  defense  outlay  dollar  is  com- 


17  Carlucci's   testimony   on   February   8   is   in 

Department  of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appropriations 
for  Fiscal  Year  1983,  Part  I,  pp.  529-624. 
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mitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  cover 
prior-year  programs  for  just  the  minimal 
operations  of  the  Department. 

This  leaves  7  cents  of  each  defense  out- 
lay dollar  for  spending  for  new  programs. 

Short-run  outlay  cuts  in  the  budget  im- 
peril long-term  goals.  Because  of  defense 
spend-out  patterns,  to  get  $1  billion  in 
outlay  reductions  requires  program 
authority  almost  four  times  as  large.  This 
can  cause  disruption  and  reflects  on  the 
readiness  function.  When  we  hear  a  lot  of 
very  casual,  and  I  have  to  say  quite  unin- 
formed, talk,  about  how  we  can  cut  another 
$10  billion  in  outlays  without  hurting  de- 
fense, I  have  to  say  that  simply  demon- 
strates the  lack  of  familiarity  of  the  speaker. 

The  task  before  us  really  is  too  big  and 
must  be  done  much  too  quickly  for  any  one 
country.  We  have  one  of  our  greatest  tasks 
and  challenges  to  integrate  our  plans  and 
policies  more  completely  with  our  allies  for 
a  common  defense  strong  enough  to  insure 
freedom  to  all. 

We  must  not  do  anything  less  than  our 
fair  share  because  some  of  our  allies  may 
not  seem  to  do  so.  Nor  should  we  abandon 
our  effort  to  convince  them  that  they  should 
all  do  their  fair  share;  nor  should  we  aban- 
don them. 

I  will  sum  up  by  saying  we  have  to  do  two 
major  things: 

We  have  to  bring  to  a  halt  further  expan- 
sion and  consolidation  of  the  Soviet  military 
empire,  even  though  that  expansion  pro- 
ceeds through  indirect  rather  than  direct 
military  intervention;  and  our  strategy  must 
see  to  it  that  the  productivity  and  the  tech- 
nological creativity  of  a  free  society  are  not 
exploited  or  handed  over  to  the  Soviets  in 
order  to  make  good  the  chronic  deficiencies 
of  their  system  under  the  false  banner  of 
trade. 

Military  strategy  must  be  the  servant  of 
national  policy,  the  policy  that  is  the  ulti- 
mate trustee  of  the  Nation's  interests. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  nor  would  I  want  to 
conclude  without  expressing  the  very  deep 
appreciation  I  feel  for  the  members  of  this 
committee  who  have  unstintingly  sup- 
ported the  Defense  Department  in  the  past 
year  and  in  the  face  sometimes  of  very 
difficult  countervailing  positions.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  this  opportunity  for  the 
hearing,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Document  20 


Statement  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (Jones)  Before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  February  2, 
19821* 

Proposed  Reforms  in  the 
Organization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  look  forward  to  starting  my  eighth 
and  last  year  of  posture  hearings.  From  that 
side  of  the  table  it  may  not  seem  a  long  time 
but  from  this  side  it  certainly  does. 

When  I  finish  my  term  this  summer,  I 
will  have  been  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
longer  than  anybody  in  history.  During  that 
time  period  I  will  have  worked  for  four 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  four  Presidents, 
worked  with  four  Secretaries  of  State  and 
now  I  am  working  with  my  fifth  National 
Security  Adviser. 

I  mention  this  not  to  point  out  that  I  am 
the  ultimate  survivor  in  the  national  securi- 
ty business  but  that  it  does  give  me  a 
somewhat  unique  perspective. 

I  started  my  military  career  in  the  1940's. 
I  am  retiring  in  the  1980's.  I  see  those  as  the 
two  turbulent  decades.  The  1950's  and 
1960's  and  1970's — when  you  look  back  on 
those  you  will  see  them  as  relatively  stable 
compared  to  the  1940's  and  1980's. 

There  is  a  great  deal  we  have  to  do.  We 
need  to  improve  our  defense  posture.  We 
look  forward  to  testifying  on  the  budget  in 
specifics.  We  need  more  than  the  defense 
resources;  we  need  the  proper  organization 
within  the  military  to  develop  the  strategy 
and  the  planning,  particularly  a  good  war- 
fighting  capability.  In  my  judgment,  we  do 
not  have  that  organization  today.  I  have  a 
much  different  perspective  after  nearly  4 
years  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  as  Chairman  than 
when  I  was  a  Service  chief  with  a  responsi- 
bility for  fighting  for  the  resources  for  my 
individual  Service. 

Wre  have  made  progress  in  jointness.  We 
have  broadened  our  joint  exercises  in  the 
last  few  years  to  include  mobilization.  In 
1978  we  ran  an  exercise  which  was  the  first 
mobilization    exercise    of   any    magnitude 


18  Source:  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  for 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1983,  Part  I,  pp.  20- 
22. 
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since  World  War  II.  We  have  formed  the 
Joint  Deployment  Agency,  where  now  we 
can  integrate  the  efforts  of  the  air-and 
sealift  and  move  the  forces  of  the  four 
Services  fairly  rapidly. 

We  are  integrating,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  land  and 
sea  transportation  organizations.  We  are 
working  on  better  integration  of  command 
and  control — we  now  pay  more  attention  to 
the  problem  of  command  and  control,  but 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

We  have  formed  a  Rapid  Deployment 
Joint  Task  Force  that  has  had  a  lot  of 
growing  pains.  One  thing  we  are  accom- 
plishing in  that  RDJTF — which  is  to  become 
a  unified  command — is  that  it  is  the  first 
headquarters  at  the  operational  level  that  in 
peacetime  is  involved  with  the  forces  of  all 
four  Services  and  will  fight  those  forces  at 
an  operational  level  in  time  of  war. 

A  lot  of  the  problems  that  have  not  been 
resolved  in  the  past — that  is  the  four  Serv- 
ices not  working  together  on  a  day-to-day 
basis— can  be  solved  through  the  RDJTF. 
So  I  am  glad  that  there  are  growing  pains 
and  controversy  because  we  are  addressing 
some  issues  that  have  not  been  addressed 
for  a  long  time. 

The  military  Services  by  tradition  and 
heritage  properly  have  a  role  in  recruiting 
people  and  training  them  in  weapon  system 
design  and  acquisition,  logistics  and  so 
forth.  To  fight,  we  depend  on  all  Services 
and  we  need  better  integration  of  the  ef- 
forts of  all  Services  so  that  we  get  a  syner- 
gistic effect,  the  sum  being  greater  than  the 
individual  parts. 

The  system  we  have  now  is  remarkably 
resistant  to  change.  It  developed  in  a 
patchwork  fashion  during  World  War  II  and 
has  had  only  limited  changes  in  the  35  years 
since  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.19 

In  my  judgment,  the  system  is  fraught 
with  problems.  This  committee  fully  un- 
derstands that  committees  can  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose — there  are  many  advantages  of 
operating  committees.  But  committees  are 
notoriously  poor  at  trying  to  run  things.  We 
have  some  unique  factors  relating  to  com- 
mittees in  the  Pentagon — the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  "Committee"  and  the  committees  that 
work  for  us — that  make  things  even  more 
difficult. 

First,  arising  out  of  World  War  II  was  the 
tremendous  pressure  for  unanimity  in  joint 


»9  P.L.  80-253;  61  Stat.  495. 


committee  action.  It  is  written  in  the  statute 
that  if  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  cannot  agree 
unanimously  on  an  issue,  we  have  to  pass 
that  information  on  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Therefore,  there  is  great  pressure 
on  trying  to  accommodate  differing  views 
and  great  reluctance  on  having  split  views 
in  the  system.  We  do  have  a  split  on  issues 
from  time  to  time. 

Second,  we  have  five  layers  of  commit- 
tees with  the  Service  staffs  involved  at  even 
level  of  action,  each  with  a  de  facto  veto 
because  of  the  great  pressure  for  unanimity. 
Understandably  there  is  great  institutional 
pressure  on  the  individual  Service  members 
of  these  committees.  This  committee  un- 
derstands pressures  and  constituencies. 
When  a  constituency  believes  that  their 
Service  is  not  getting  a  fair  share  of  the 
budget,  there  is  great  pressure  on  the  Serv- 
ice members  working  the  joint  problem, 
including  the  Service  chiefs. 

Finally,  there  is  also  very  little  incentive 
to  be  in  the  joint  business — very  little  prep- 
aration for  service  on  the  Joint  Staff  or  any 
other  joint  positions,  and  very  few  rewards. 

In  the  decades  that  we  have  had  the  joint 
system,  with  all  the  senior  people  assigned 
as  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  or  head  of 
directorates  such  as  operations  or  plans, 
there  has  been  only  one  person  in  history — 
General  Earle  Wheeler — who  ever  went  on 
to  be  a  Service  chief  or  Chairman  after 
serving  in  one  of  the  senior  positions  on  the 
Joint  Staff. 

I  have  been  a  participant  in,  or  a  very 
close  observer  of,  the  joint  system  for  well 
over  20  years.  The  problem  is  clearly  not 
people;  it  is  the  basic  system.  I  am  advocat- 
ing changes.  I  am  not  advocating  a  general 
staff.  I  am  not  advocating  unification  of 
Services  to  where  we  would  all  end  up 
wearing  the  same  uniform. 

I  would  retain  many  of  the  strengths  of 
having  the  individual  Services.  But  what  I 
would  do  is  strengthen  the  role  of  my 
successor — strengthen  the  role  of  the 
Chairman  in  many  ways.  I  would  also  limit 
Service  staff  involvement  in  the  joint  proc- 
ess to  one  of  providing  input  rather  than 
holding  this  de  facto  veto  of  the  system.  I 
would  insist  that  the  Service  chiefs  get  their 
advice  on  joint  issues  from  joint  people.  It 
should  come  from  people  of  the  four  Serv- 
ices— a  joint  operation. 

I  would  give  commanders-in-chief  in  the 
field,  who  are  the  ones  we  hold  responsible 
for  fighting  the  wars,  greater  say.  They  have 
a  limited  role  today.  The  Secretary  has  been 
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very  helpful  in  having  the  commanders-in- 
chief  appear  before  the  Defense  Resources 
Board.  I  would  continue  in  that  direction. 

I  would  also  enhance  the  preparation  for 
and  service  on  the  Joint  Staff  and  other 
joint  positions — make  them  much  more  at- 
tractive assignments. 

I  intend  in  my  last  few  months  in  office, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  work  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  some  of  the 
things  the  Joint  Chiefs  could  implement  on 
their  own  authority.  I  have  already  discuss- 
ed it  with  the  chiefs,  and  I  have  had  a 
working  group  addressing  the  issue. 

I  intend  also  to  work  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  President  and  to  pro- 
pose some  specific  legislative  action  arising 
out  of  this  study  effort.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
difficult  matter,  but  I  think  it  is  the  most 
important  defense  issue  that  we  will  face  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, for  vour  attention. 


Document  21 

Budget  Message  to  the  Congress  by  President 
Reagan,  February  8,   1982  (Extract)20 

Defense  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983 


Our  1983  budget  plan  continues  the 
effort  begun  last  year  to  strengthen  our 
military  posture  in  four  primary  areas:  stra- 
tegic forces,  combat  readiness,  force  mobil- 
ity, and  general  purpose  forces. 

A  thorough  8-month  review  of  U.S.  stra- 
tegic forces  and  objectives  preceded  my 
decision  this  past  October  to  strengthen 
our  strategic  forces.21   The  review  found 


20  Source:  Weekh  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, February  15,  1982,  pp.  139-141.  For  the 
full  text  of  the  President's  message,  see  ibid.,  pp. 
129-142. 

21  Regarding  the  Reagan  administration's  pro- 
posals for  strategic  weapons  systems,  see  the 
briefings  by  President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger,  October  2,  1981,  in  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  documents 
45  and  46. 


that  the  relative  imbalance  with  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  at  its  worst  in  the  mid-1980's 
and  hence  needs  to  be  addressed  quickly.  It 
also  concluded  that  the  multiple  protective 
structure  basing  proposal  for  MX  did  not 
provide  long-term  survivability  since  the 
Soviets  could  counter  it  (at  about  the  same 
cost)  by  simply  deploying  more  warheads. 

In  addition,  our  review  pointed  to  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  force  survivability,  en- 
durance, and  the  capability  to  exercise  com- 
mand and  control  during  nuclear  war.  Cur- 
rent conimunications  and  warning  systems 
were  found  to  be  vulnerable  to  severe 
disruption  from  an  attack  of  very  modest 
scale. 

The  1983  budget  funds  programs  to 
correct  these  deficiencies.  The  1983  strate- 
gic program  of  $23.1  billion,  an  increase  of 
S6.9  billion  over  1982,  provides  for  both 
near-term  improvements  and  longer-term 
programs.  These  initiatives  include: 

Early  deployment  of  cruise  missiles  on 
existing  bombers   and   attack  submarines. 

Acquisition  of  a  new  bomber  (the  B-1B) 
and  development  of  advanced  technology 
(Stealth)  bomber  for  deployment  in  the 
1990's  to  provide  a  continued  capability  to 
penetrate  Soviet  defenses. 

Development  and  procurement  of  a  new, 
larger,  and  more  accurate  landbased  mis- 
sile, the  MX. 

Continued  deployment  of  Trident  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  to  strengthen  the 
sea-based   leg  of  our  strategic  deterrent. 

Longer-term  programs  include:  develop- 
ment of  a  survivable  deployment  plan  for 
the  MX  missile,  development  of  a  new  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missile,  con- 
tinued improvements  in  the  survivability  of 
warning  and  communications  systems,  and 
improvements  in  strategic  defenses  against 
both  bomber  and  missile  attacks. 

The  1983  budget  provides  $1 14.3  billion 
in  operations  and  military  personnel  costs, 
an  increase  of  over  $13  billion  from  the 
1982  level  to  improve  the  combat  readiness 
of  our  forces. 

Today  a  major  conflict  involving  the 
United  States  could  occur  without  adequate 
time  to  upgrade  U.S.  force  readiness.  Our 
concerns  with  military  readiness  reflect 
both  the  long  lead  time  required  to  procure 
sophisticated  equipment  (both  parts  and 
finished  equipment)  and  past  failures  to 
provide  adequate  peacetime  support  for 
combat  units.  We  cannot  wait  for  a  period 
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of  rising  tensions  before  bringing  forces  up 
to  combat  readiness. 

My  program  will  continue  to  bolster 
combat  readiness  by  increasing  training, 
operating  rates,  and  equipment  support. 
There  will  be  increased  aircraft  flying  hours 
and  supply  inventories.  In  addition, 
backlogs  of  combat  equipment  and  real 
property  awaiting  maintenance  will  be  re- 
duced. Also,  the  1983  budget  will  provide 
levels  of  military  compensation  that  will 
improv  e  the  readiness  and  capability  of  the 
All-Volunteer  Force. 

Current  U.S.  mobility  forces  cannot 
move  the  required  combat  or  combat  sup- 
port units  fast  enough  to  counter  effectively 
military  aggression  in  Europe,  Korea  or  in 
the  Southwest  Asia/Persian  Gulf  region. 
For  example,  at  present  only  a  small  light 
combat  force  could  be  moved  rapidly  to  the 
Southwest  Asia  region.  Major  mobility 
shortages  include  wide-body  military  cargo 
aircraft;  fast  logistics  ships;  and  preposi- 
tioned  ships  and  associated  support  equip- 
ment. Elimination  of  these  shortages  is  an 
essential  first  step  toward  improving  U.S. 
military  capability  during  the  first  30  days 
after  the  beginning  of  a  crisis. 

The  1983  budget  provides  $4.4  billion 
for: 

Initial  procurement  of  a  fleet  of  im- 
proved C-5  cargo  aircraft,  and  additional 
KC-10A  tanker/cargo  aircraft  that  will  dou- 
ble our  wide-bodied  military  airlift  capabili- 
ty by  the  1990's. 

Continued  upgrading  of  existing  C-5A 
aircraft  to  extend  their  effectiveness  beyond 
the  year  2000. 

Conversion  of  four  additional  fast  lo- 
gistic ships  that  will  provide  the  capability 
to  move  heavy  combat  forces  rapidly. 

Chartering  a  fleet  of  supply  ships  that 
can  be  stationed  with  equipment  and  sup- 
plies in  Southwest  Asia  to  reduce  the  time 
required  for  deployment  of  heavy  forces. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  Soviet  Union 
introduced  large  quantities  of  highly  capa- 
ble, new-generation  tactical  equipment  in- 
cluding combat  ships,  tanks  and  aircraft, 
which  must  be  countered  by  modernized 
U.S.  forces.  Also,  the  traditional  U.S.  supe- 
riority in  system  quality  has  been  considera- 
bly narrowed,  making  Soviet  quantitative 
advantages  more  serious.  The  Soviet  milita- 
ry force  buildup  has  increased  the  risk  that 
they  may  rely  on  military  power  to  support 
their  foreign  policy  goals.  For  the  U.S.  to 
maintain,  in  concert  with  our  allies,  suffi- 


cient conventional  forces  to  deter  potential 
aggression,  our  forces  must  be  provided 
with  adequate  numbers  of  new,  modern 
tactical  equipment. 

My  1983  budget  includes  $106.2  billion 
for  general  purpose  forces  (including  both 
operations  and  investment),  an  $18  billion 
increase  over  1982.  A  key  initiative  is  an 
expanded  shipbuilding  program.  The  Unit- 
ed States,  dependent  on  open  seas  for  com- 
merce and  military  resupply,  must  have  the 
naval  capability  to  maintain  control  of  vital 
sea  lanes.  While  our  naval  forces  have  de- 
clined from  the  mid-1960's,  the  Soviets 
have  in  existence  or  under  construction 
eight  new  classes  of  submarines  and  eight 
new  classes  of  major  surface  warships,  in- 
cluding nuclear-powered  cruisers  and  new 
aircraft  carriers. 

The  budget  provides  an  $18.6  billion 
shipbuilding  program  including  full  fund- 
ing for  two  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
riers, to  be  constructed  during  1983-87. 
Other  ships  included  in  my  1983  program 
are  three  large  cruisers  equipped  with  an 
advanced  air  defense  system;  two  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarines;  two  frigates  for 
convoy  protection  and  four  mine  counter- 
measure  ships  to  improve  fleet  capability  to 
operate  in  mined  waters.  My  longer  term 
objective  is  to  increase  the  deployable  bat- 
tle force  from  513  ships  in  1982  to  over  600 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

In  addition,  the  budget  provides  for  in- 
creased production  of  ground  and  tactical 
air  force  weapons.  Production  rates  will  be 
increased  for  a  variety  of  new  systems  such 
as  the  M-l  Abrams  tank,  light  armored 
vehicles,  and  the  AV-8B  Marine  Corps  at- 
tack aircraft. 

All  of  this  will  be  done  with  a  major 
reform  of  the  acquisition  process  and  vastly 
improved  management  of  defense  opera- 
tions, which  will  save  $51  billion  by  1987.  In 
a  continuing  fight  against  fraud,  waste,  and 
inefficiency,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
appointed  an  Assistant  for  Review  and 
Oversight  and  a  Council  on  Integrity  and 
Management  Improvement. 
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Document  22 

Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,  February  27,   198222 

Security  Assistance 
Programs  for  Fiscal  Year 
1983 

Senior  Official.  I  will  be  glad  to  take 
your  questions.  Whether  I  will  answer  them 
or  not  is  something  else. 

Anyway,  I  appreciate  this  chance  to  brief 
you  on  the  foreign  assistance  budget  that 
we  will  be  submitting  to  the  Congress  next 
week.  And  to  rescue  me  from  very  tough 
and  technical  questions,  I  have  two  authori- 
ties there  in  the  corner. 

By  way  of  preliminaries,  I  would  like  to 
state  that  the  figures  that  we  have  request- 
ed, or  will  be  requesting  of  the  Congress, 
reflect  a  new  budgetary  process  that  we 
have  put  into  effect  this  year,  one  that 
attempts  to  get  better  integration  and  bet- 
ter focus  on  the  programs  for  which  we  are 
responsible.  Essential  to  the  process  has 
been  the  definition  of  a  limited  number  of 
key  security  and  economic  foreign  policy 
objectives.  Then  we  have  used  those  objec- 
tives as  a  test  against  which  to  measure 
specific  proposals. 

In  other  words,  what  we  have  is  not  a 
collection  of  individual  country  requests  in 
individual  accounts,  but  rather  requests  in 
which  we  have  carefully  balanced  political, 
economic,  and  security  imperatives  in  the 
particular  countries  and  areas  in  which  we 
have  been  concentrating. 

The  briefing  today  is  focused  on  security 
assistance  versus  development  assistance 
because  the  2-year  authorization  bill  which 
was  adopted  last  December  by  the  Con- 
gress— that  was  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Bill23— covered  Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983, 
and  whereas  generally  speaking  the  levels 
for  1983  in  the  area  of  development  assis- 
tance were  satisfactory,  we  will  need  to  ask 
for  more  in  security  assistance. 


22  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  This  back- 
ground briefing  was  conducted  by  a  senior  offi- 
cial. 

23  The  reference  is  to  the  International  Securi- 
ty and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1981, 
approved  on  December  29,  1981.  (P.L.  97-113; 
95  Stat.  1519)  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's 
statement  on  signing  this  bill  into  law,  see  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  docu- 
ment 48. 


This  was  anticipated  in  the  committee 
report,-'4  which  specifically  noted  that  the 
Congress  had  gone  forward  into  1983  with- 
out having  had  the  benefit  of  the  adminis- 
tration's input,  and  the  committee  report 
also  anticipated  that  we  would  be  coming  in 
with  further  requests. 

This,  of  course,  we  have  had  to  do  be- 
cause the  globe  simply  doesn't  stand  still, 
and  we  have  met  continuing  and  increasing 
pressures  in  critical  areas  of  the  world 
which  require  us  to  maintain  and,  in  some 
instances,»to  increase  our  efforts  to  enable 
key  friends  and  allies  to  adequately  defend 
themselves  and  to  maintain  viable  econo- 
mies. 

For  example,  we  still  have  a  tinderbox  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  peace  process  is  going 
forward.  We  still  have  our  problems  and 
concerns  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  need  for 
access  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Vietnam- 
ese are  still  in  Kampuchea,  better  armed 
than  ever,  posing  direct  threats  to  Thailand 
and  Malaysia.  And,  of  course,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  what  is  happening  in  the  Car- 
ibbean and  the  kind  of  potential  pressures 
and  dangers  that  have  to  be  addressed  in 
that  area  so  close  to  home. 

So  in  order  to  meet  these  and  other 
needs,  we  are  seeking  a  net  increase  of 
$1.67  billion  for  our  Security  Assistance 
Programs  in  1983.  This  is  an  increase,  of 
course,  over  that  which  has  already  been 
authorized. 

The  net  budget  increase  will  amount  to 
$992  million,  reflecting  the  fact  that  our 
foreign  military  sales  guarantees  are  off- 
budget  items. 

The  increases  are  all  keyed  to  a  limited 
number  of  specific  programs  dealing  pri- 
marily with  the  Middle  East.  Southwest 
Asia,  North  Africa,  and  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  and  some  attention  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

With  these  increases,  FY  1983  authoriza- 
tion requests  will  look  as  follows: 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  $3.4  billion 
in  FMS  guaranteed  financing  requests  will 


24  The  reference  presumably  is  to  the  con- 
ference report  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate,  which  noted  that  the  President  had 
not  yet  made  his  budgetary  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  that  the  Congress  would  give  full  con- 
sideration to  any  additional  recommendations  by 
the  executive  branch.  See  International  Security  and 
Dex'elopment  Cooperation  Act  of  1981,  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference,  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  H.R.  Report  No.  97-413,  p. 
56. 
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go  to  seven  countries:  Egypt,  Israel,  Tur- 
key, Greece,  Spain,   Korea,  and  Pakistan. 

The  economic  support  funds  and  the 
concessional  financing  for  military  sales — 
of  the  $3.6  billion  we  are  requesting  for 
these  programs,  78  percent  will  go  to  just 
six  countries:  Egypt,  Israel,  Sudan,  Paki- 
stan, Turkey,  and  El  Salvador. 

The  question  to  be  asked  is,  if  we  fail  to 
secure  these  requested  increases,  what  will 
be  the  impact  on  programs  that  are  of 
critical  importance  to  the  United  States? 

We  see  the  impact  as  follows:  For  exam- 
ple, if  we  do  not  get  the  requested  funds,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  provide  sufficient  FMS 
guaranteed  financing  to  initiate  the  Paki- 
stan program,  which  was  discussed  with  the 
Congress  last  year,  to  initiate  it  at  the 
agreed  levels,  or  to  provide  the  increases 
that  are  required  for  the  Israeli  and  Egyp- 
tian military  programs,  or  to  provide  the 
necessary  support  to  conclude  our  base 
negotiations  in  Spain. 

If  we  don't  get  our  requests,  we  would 
not  have  the  concessionality — not  be  able  to 
offer  the  concessionality  that  is  absolutely 
essential  to  implement  a  critical  military 
equipment  program  for  Egypt,  Sudan,  Tur- 
key, Thailand,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  Por- 
tugal. 

If  our  economic  support  fund  levels  are 
not  increased,  we  simply  won't  be  able  to 
follow  through  with  the  Caribbean  Basin 
initiatives  announced  the  other  day  by  the 
President25  nor  will  we  be  able  to  provide 
Turkey  with  the  economic  support  that  is 
particularly  critical  at  this  stage  of  their 
economic  recovery. 

In  sum,  increased  sums  being  requested 
for  Fiscal  1983  are  vitally  needed  to  main- 
tain our  ability  to  provide  military  equip- 
ment and  training  on  affordable  terms  to 
keep  countries  of  strategic  importance  to 
the  United  States,  to  insure  that  we  have 
continued  basing  and  access  rights  in  im- 
portant areas,  and  to  provide  the  economic 
support  required  to  assure  stability  in  areas, 
again  of  vital  importance  to  the  United 
States. 

A  failure  to  go  forward,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  prove  a  very  short-time  term 
economy,  because  we  are,  through  these 
programs,   filling  important  security  gaps 


25  The  reference  is  to  President  Reagan's  ad- 
dress on  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  on  February  24, 
1982.  For  text,  see  document  675. 


around  the  globe  which  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  planned  for  through  the  use  of 
our  own  forces,  which  in  turn  would  mean  a 
significant   increase   in   defense   spending. 

I  think  that  completes  my  introductory 
remarks. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  breakdown  for  the 
individual  countries? 

A.  We  can't  give  you  that  breakdown  at 
this  time — something  known  as  "congres- 
sional courtesy." 

Q.  When  will  that  be  available? 

A.  Tuesday  or  Wednesday?26 

Voice.  Possibly  Tuesday. 

Senior  Official.  Possibly  Tuesday. 

Q.  I  am  just  a  little  confused.  Probably 
the  others  know  this,  but  do  you  say  that 
this  request  supplements  funds  already  ap- 
proved? 

A.  For  the  first  time,  last  December,  the 
Congress  decided  to  adopt  an  authorization 
bill  that  covered  two  fiscal  years  instead  of 
just  one.  They  had  been  focusing  on  1982, 
and  then  during  those  tense  final  weeks, 
they  decided  to  go  for  2  years,  and,  in 
effect,  did  a  lot  of  straightlining.  This  did 
not  give  us  the  opportunity  to  come  in  with 
a  specific  program. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  help  in  terms 
of  how  these  figures  compare  with  amounts 
already  approved,  and  how  the  total  would 
compare  as  an  increase  over  the  Fiscal  1982 
figures? 

A.  Yes.  Let's  see — that  is  the  one  sheet  I 
don't  have.  Do  you  have  that?  Would  you 
give  those  figures? 

Second  Official.  1982  figures  for  for- 
eign military  sales  credits  direct  were  $800 
million,  and  for  1983  they  are  $1,789  mil- 
lion. 

The  grant  military  assistance  appropria- 
tion figure  was  $176.5  million.  The  1983 
request  is  $107.5  million.  A  difference  of 
$69  million.  I  might  add  that  includes  a 
reimbursement  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  $20  million. 

That  is  going  down.  The  grant  military 
assistance  is  going  down.  However,  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  foreign  military  sales 
credits. 

On  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Guaran- 
teed Program,  I  believe  the  figure  in  1982 
was  $3,083.5  million,  and  that  figure  in  FY 
1983  is  $3,928.8  million. 


26  March  2  and  3,  1982. 
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The  Economic  Support  Fund  Program, 
the  1982  figure  is  $2,564  million,  and  in  FY 
1983  it  is  $2,886  million. 

Q.  Does  this  include  the  amounts  that 
you  are  now  sending  up,  or  you  will  be 
sending  up  next  week? 

A.  That  is  correct,  and  were  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  that  was  transmitted  several 
weeks  ago.27 

The  peacekeeping  operations — the  pro- 
gram in  1982  was  $151  million.  This  includ- 
ed the  appropriations  plus  some  additional 
funds  that  were  transferred  into  that  ac- 
count to  finance  a  peacekeeping  operation 
in  Chad.  That  will  decrease  in  Fiscal  Year 
1983  to  $43.5  million,  the  difference  being 
that  in  1982  we  had  the  initial  start-up  costs 
for  the  Sinai  Multilateral  National  Force 
and  Observers,  and  the  second  year  costs  of 
that  are  considerably  less. 

In  the  International  Military  Education 
and  Training  Program,  in  1982,  the  pro- 
gram was  $38.4  million,  and  in  1983  it  will 
be  $53.7  million. 

Q.  What  about  the  difference  between 
the  1983  that  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  1983  as  you  now  see  it? 

A.  May  I  just  say  something  in  the  out- 
set, in  terms  of  words  of  art,  we  have  used, 
proposed,  what  are  called  direct  credits  or 
concessional   credits,   concessional    terms. 

Last  year  the  Congress  decided  to  try  to 
achieve  the  same  objectives  by  a  cocktail 
[sic]  of  absolute  grants,  of  grants,  versus  the 
guarantees  at  standard  commercial  rates. 
So  please  don't  be  confused  by  some  shifts 
in  terminology. 

Second  Official.  The  difference — Con- 
gress has  already  authorized  for  Fiscal  Year 
1983  in  guaranteed  loans  $3,269.5  million. 
The  administration  request  is  $3,928.8  mil- 
lion. 

Q,.  The  first  one  is  $3,269  million? 

A.  That  is  correct.  In  direct  credits,  that 
is,  U.S.  Government  credits,  and  Congress 
has  already  authorized  $800  million  on 
which  repayment  would  be  forgiven.  We  are 
requesting — and  Congress  provided  no  di- 
rect credits — already  has  authorized  no  di- 
rect credits.  They  would  be  simply  conces- 
sional loans.  And  for  1983,  for  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  that  is,  concessional  loans 
and  loans  on  which  repayment  would  be 
forgiven,  the  administration  is  asking  for 
$1,739  million. 


In  military  assistance  grants,  Congress 
has  already  authorized  $238.5  [million?]. 
Our  request  for  an  authorization  is  only 
$87.5  million.  We  do  not  need  authoriza- 
tion for  the  full  $107.5  million  that  we  are 
requesting  be  appropriated  because  of  a 
technical  difference  in  the  repayment  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  funds  drawn 
down  under  a  specific  section  of  law  in 
1982. 

International  Military  Education  and 
Training,  from  $42  million  to  $53.7  million. 

Economic  support  fund,  $2,723.5  mil- 
lion to  $2,886  million. 

Peacekeeping  operations,  the  Congress 
authorized  $19  million,  and  we  are  request- 
ing $43.5  million. 

Q.  So  that  comes  to  the  total  that 
Mr.  .  .  ,28  talked  about  of  a  difference  of 
$1.67  billion  between — that  is  what  that 
adds  up  to,  doesn't  it? 

A.  The  net  increase,  yes,  if  our  computer 
is  correct. 

Q.  Sir,  if  you  could  just  clarify  this  for 
me  again.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  follow  you, 
but  what  happened  was  that  the  Congress 
authorized  a  certain  level  of  money  for  two 
years  worth  of  programs. 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  the  administration  is  suggesting 
that  these  be  increased  by — what  is  it — 
$1.67  billion? 

A.  That  is  right.  For  1983. 

Q.  For  1983,  yes.  What  exactly  is  your 
reasoning  for  needing  the  additional 
money?  I  mean,  you  said  that  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  foreign  policy  objectives 
that  this  money  would  go  toward.  What 
exactly  is  the  reason  for  needing  more 
money  now  than  Congress  authorized? 

Senior  Official.  Don't  forget  we  are 
talking  about  economic  as  well  as  military 
support.  The  President's  speech  on  the 
Caribbean  underscored  a  whole  bunch  of 
reasons  for  increases. 

In  preparing  the  1983  budget,  we  keyed 
in  significant  increases  in  economic  support 
for  the  Caribbean  Basin,  for  example.  This 
is  ignored  by  straightlining   1982  figures. 

Also,  we  have  had  discussions  with  Israel 
and  Egypt  that  require  additional  financing 
to  maintain  or  improve  their  military  pos- 
tures. 


27  See  supra. 


28  All  ellipses  appear  in  the  source  text. 
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We  have  the  phasing  in  of  a  brand  new 
program  in  Pakistan. 

We  have  the  base  negotiations  going  on 
with  Spain  today  which  would  anticipate 
updating  the  levels  established  5%  years  ago 
in  various  categories  of  military  assistance. 

That  kind  of  situation  has  occurred.  In 
other  words,  the  world  goes  on. 

Q.  One  follow-up  question?  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  give  just  a  percentage  figure  for  how 
much  of  an  increase  this  is,  just  a  thumbnail, 
how  much  more  are  you  asking  over  what 
the  base  is? 

A.  Well,  you  have  the  figures,  if  you  can 
compute  them.  I  have  some  figures  that  are 
not  really  relevant  to  your  question,  be- 
cause it  reflects  increases  over  what  we  had 
requested  in  1982,  or  requests  of  1983,  in 
which  the  overall  increase  would  be  about 
25  percent.  But,  again,  keep  in  mind  that 
much  of  the  increase  that  we  have  request- 
ed of  about  $860  million  is  off-budget. 

Q.  Is  it  correct,  sir,  the  wire  services  are 
reporting  that  the  increases  include  for  the 
first,  time  since  funds  were  cut  off  some 
years  ago,  some  kind  of  security  assistance 
for  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Guatemala? 

A.  There  will  be  allocations.  Whether  or 
not  those  allocations  will  be  utilized  will 
depend  on  the  human  rights  and  other 
considerations  at  the  time  specific  requests 
are  made. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  that  they  were 
requested  since  then,  is  that  right,  the  allo- 
cations themselves? 

A.  The  allocations  for  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina are  new,  because  legislation  enacted 
last  year  made  it  possible  for  the  President 
to  certify — or  make  certain  certifications  as 
requested  by  the  law  dealing  with  human 
rights  issues. 

In  the  case  of  Guatemala,  nothing  needs 
to  be  done.  But  I  just  want  to  emphasize 
that  an  actual  decision  by  the  administra- 
tion to  make  requests  will  be  guided  very 
heavily  on  those  considerations. 

Q.  But  is  there  an  allocation  for  Guate- 
mala in  there? 

A.  There  is  an  allocation,  but  I  under- 
score that  "allocation"  is  meaningless  ex- 
cept in  the  context  of  conditions  that  would 
have  to  be  met. 

The  problem  is  that  otherwise  you  have 
to  wait  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  in  order  to 
respond,  unless  you  anticipate  possibilities. 

That  is  one  of  the  problems  of  this 
budget  process,  you  have  to  look  forward 
about  a  vear  and  a  half. 


Q.  Could  you  explain  one  other  thing? 
Mr.  .  .  .  talked  about  the  $800  million  in 
direct  U.S.  Government  credits  that  have 
been  authorized  in  1983  [7  982?]  previouslv 
for  1983. 

Are  those  all  of  forgiven  type  loans,  or  is 
that  forgiven  plus  concession? 

A.  Virtually,  all. 

Q.  All  forgiven? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  new  1983  figure  is  up  to 
$1,739.  That  includes  a  combination  of 
forgiven  plus  concession. 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  A  concessional  just  means  better 
terms,  is  that  it? 

A.  Yes.  It  means,  for  example,  3  percent 
versus  18  percent,  which  is  a  considerable 
gap.  Of  course,  it  is  variable,  but  it  is  an 
attempt  to  be  able  to  price  equipment  with- 
in the  range  of  the  capacity  of  a  country  to 
acquire. 

Incidentally,  I  have  a  slight  correction 
here. 

The  percentage  increase  in  our  total 
program  over  the  amount  already  author- 
ized for  1983  is  23  percent,  and  that  in- 
cludes the  guarantees. 

Q.  Which  are  off-budget.  Is  it  off-bud- 
get? 

A.  The  23  percent  is  the  total  request,  of 
which — well,  we  have  $1,067  million,  total 
increase  of  which  about  $670,000  is  guaran- 
teed— add  three  more  zeroes  to  that  last 
number. 

Q.  This  is  all  security  assistance,  though, 
not  developmental  assistance. 

A.  No.  We  did  not  cover  developmental 
assistance  because  all  you  need  to  do  is  to 
read  what  was  adopted.  But,  yes,  we  are 
going  to  have  some,  but  totally  insignificant 
in  numbers.  We  are  going  to  have  some 
changes  that  were  requested,  some  modifi- 
cations. 

Q.  So  development  assistance  that  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  is  basically  in- 
tact. 

A.  Basically  I  think  we  may  be  request- 
ing another  $50  or  $60  million.  Is  that  a 
correct  figure? 

Voice.  About  $95  [million?]. 

A.  About  $95  million  additional  devel- 
opment assistance. 
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Q.  Do  these  figures  include  all  the 
money  for  anticipating  helping  El  Salvador 
with  for  military  purposes   at   this   point? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  contingency  money  being 
asked  for  Guatemala,  is  it  on  an  IMET  in  the 
case  of  Guatemala? 

A.  Let  me  have  my  memory  refreshed?  I 
think  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  all  IMET? 

A.  All  IMET. 

Q.  The  same  for  Argentina  and  Chile? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  three? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  you  are  not  going  into  detail, 
sir,  you  may  not  be  able  to  handle  this,  but  I 
would  like  to  make  sure  I  am  not  confused. 

I  have  got  about  $160  million  figure  here 
for  El  Salvador,  which  I  thought  was  purely 
economic  aid,  an  economic  aid  program, 
with  the  $61  [million?]  or  whatever  it  is, 
additional  for  military  assistance  for  1983. 
And  I  had  assumed  that  the  $160  [million?] 
was  only  economic  aid,  but  something  you 
just  said  led  me  to  believe  that  perhaps  it 
was  not. 

Can  you  help  me  on  that,  although  you 
are  not  going  to  get  into  details. 

A.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  going  to  get 
country  specific.  It  is  one  of  these  things 
that  the  presentation,  the  first  formal  public 
presentation,  ought  to  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress. And  as  a  good  reporter,  you  are 
zeroing  in  on  that  of  special  interests. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  I  am  wrong. 

Q.  One  final  question  for  the  record,  it 
looks  like  this  23  percent  increase  is  the 
largest  increase  of  any  ongoing  program, 
including  DOD. 

How  do  you  justify  that  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic problems  here  at  home?  What  are 
you  going  to  say  to  people  on  the  Hill? 

A.  A  couple  of  things.  Number  one,  that 
this  is  an  increase  over  what  the  Congress 
authorized,  which  was  well  short  of  what  we 
requested.  So,  it  doesn't  change  that  dra- 
matic world  view,  if  you  will. 

Number  two,  the  fact  is  that  in  several 
areas  of  critical  importance  to  the  United 
States,  the  world  has  gotten  more  danger- 
ous, and  unfortunately  we  cannot  subordi- 


nate our  ability  to  counter  those  dangers  by 
enabling  countries  of  importance  to  us  to 
better  cope  to  achieve  stability  because  of 
the  constraints  that  we  face  budgetarily  at 
home. 

Thirdly, — or  fourthly.  I  have  lost 
count — per  dollar  spent,  this  is  very  effi- 
cient money,  because  to  fail  to  move  for- 
ward invites  far  larger  problems  to  develop, 
and  would  also  require  significantly  larger 
defense  spending  over  a  period. 

When  I  talked  at  the  outset  about  the 
budget  process,  we  have  gone  over  the 
figures  time  and  again,  consulting  all  the 
relevant  players,  seeking  as  low  levels  as 
possible,  because  of  our  total  consciousness 
of  these  constraints  in  the  Congress,  and 
therefore,  we  feel  very  confident  that  we 
can  justify  each  of  our  requests. 

Q.  thank  you,  very  much. 


Document  23 


Editorial  Xote 

On  March  23,  1982,  the  Department  of 
Defense  released  the  declassified  executive 
summary  of  the  Townes  Panel  Report.  This 
report  was  the  result  of  an  intensive  study 
by  a  panel  of  1 1  nongovernmental  experts 
headed  by  Charles  Townes,  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  which  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger had  appointed  on  March  16,  1981, 
to  study  the  basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile 
system  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  For 
the  announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
the  panel,  see  New  York  Tunes,   March   17, 

1981,  page  B14. 

The  Townes  Panel  completed  its  study  in 
July  1981,  but  the  executive  summary  was 
not  declassified  and  released  until  March 

1982.  The  report  itself  is  still  classified. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
press  release  accompanying  the  text  of  the 
executive  summary,  "There  is  a  close  corre- 
spondence between  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Townes  Panel  and 
the  Administration's  plan  for  moderniza- 
tion of  our  strategic  forces  which  was  an- 
nounced by  the  President  on  October  2, 
1981."  Specifically,  the  Townes  Panel  Re- 
port emphasized  command,  control,  and 
communications  as  the  strategic  area  which 
"most  urgently  needs  improvement,"  cited 
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"highly  vulnerable"  ICBM  silos  in  the  near 
future,  criticized  the  Multiple  Protective 
Shelters  proposal,  recommended  deploy- 
ment "of  a  larger,  more  accurate  SLBM  on 
the  Trident  force,"  continued  development 
of  the  MX  missile,  investigation  of  other 
basing  modes,  development  of  the  concept 
of  keeping  ICBM's  on  continuous  airborne 
patrol,  expansion  of  the  current  BMD  re- 
search and  development  effort,  research  on 
small  missile  basing,  and  full  deployment  of 
the  Global  Positioning  System  to  improve 
the  accuracy  of  sea  and  airborne  mobile 
missile  systems.  Finally,  a  significant  major- 
ity of  the  panel  recommended  "a  commit- 
ment now  to  deploy  100  M-X  missiles  in 
100  land-based  shelters  .  .  .  with  the  fur- 
ther option,  if  required  later,  of  rapidly 
deploying  additional  shelters  for  deceptive 
basing  of  the  M-X  missile."  This  recom- 
mendation would  provide  both  a  "hedge" 
and  "augmentation"  to  present  United 
States  strategic  forces.  (Department  of  De- 
fense Press  Release  128-82,  March  23, 
1982) 

This  press  release  also  briefly  compared 
these  panel  recommendations  with  the 
President's  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram announced  on  October  2,  1981.  For 
the  texts  of  two  press  briefings  announcing 
the  features  of  this  program,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  docu- 
ments 45  and  46. 

The  executive  summary  of  the  Townes 
Panel  Report  is  also  printed  in  Hearings  on 
Military  Posture  and  H.R.  5968  [H.R.  6030], 
Part  2,  pages  181-183.  Townes  testified 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  closed  session  on  February  25,  1982. 
Much  of  his  testimony  was  subsequently 
declassified  and  printed  ibid.,  Part  2,  pages 
175-202. 


Document  24 

Testimony  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Security  Assistance,  Science  and  Technology 
(Buckley)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  April  1, 
1982  (Extracts)29 

The  Administration's 
Foreign  Assistance 
Program  for  Fiscal  Year 
1983 

Believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  here  today,  because  I  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  talk  about  a 
budget  that  I  believe  to  be  both  prudent 
and  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  the 
security  of  this  country. 

The  administration  is  mindful  of  and 
grateful  for  the  efforts  of  this  committee  in 
passing  a  2-year  authorization  bill  last  year. 
But  as  the  committee  report  recognized,  the 
authorizations  for  1983  were  made  without 
the  benefit  of  the  administration's  views, 
and  it  anticipated  that  the  administration 
would  be  submitting  requests  for  additional 
funds  in  due  course. 

We  wish  we  could  stay  within  the 
amounts  you  have  already  authorized,  but 
we  have  no  responsible  choice  but  to  pre- 
sent the  additional  levels  of  security  assis- 
tance the  administration  is  asking  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  They  reflect  the  hard  necessity 
of  responding  effectively  to  events  occur- 
ring outside  our  borders  which  have  the 
most  direct  impact  on  our  ultimate  safety 
and  well-being. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  events  that  have 
occurred  in  the  past  year.  We  have  seen 
more  and  more  countries  undergoing  pres- 
sure from  the  Soviets  and.  their  stand-ins. 
Afghanistan  has  been  taken.  The  bid  for 
greater  freedom  has  been  crushed  in  Po- 
land. Vietnamese  troops  continue  to  occupy 
Kampuchea.  And  in  Africa  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin,  Cuban  troops  or  Cuban-sup- 
ported forces  pose  a  direct  threat  to  our 
most  vital  interest. 


29  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Security  and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1982), 
Part  2,  pp.  2-7,  41-42,  55-56.  Buckley's  prepared 
statement  is  ibid.,  pp.  8-27. 
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Weakness  attracts  the  predator.  Hence, 
we  have  seen  a  shift  in  the  global  challenge 
from  the  industrialized  states  of  Europe  and 
Asia  to  the  less  developed  nations  of  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  closer  to  home 
in  the  Caribbean. 

To  meet  these  urgent  challenges  abroad 
and  to  minimize  the  costs  to  taxpayers  at 
home,  this  administration  has  adopted  a 
fundamentally  new  approach  in  arriving  at 
our  security  assistance  program  for  the  new 
fiscal  year.  We  have  explicitly  defined  our 
Nation's  vital  foreign  policy  objectives  and 
painstakingly  allocated  all  foreign  assis- 
tance resources  against  our  priority  goals. 

As  manv  of  vou  can  appreciate,  this  has 
necessarily  prolonged  the  process  and  de- 
layed the  submission  of  some  congressional 
presentation  materials.  However,  we  be- 
lieve the  resulting  program  contains  the 
minimum  required  resources  to: 

One,  promote  peaceful  solutions  to  re- 
gional rivalries; 

Two,  assure  U.S.  access  to  critical  milita- 
ry facilities  and  basic  raw  materials; 

Three,  confront  growing  military  threats 
from  and  subversive  efforts  by  the  Soviets 
and  their  proxies;  and 

Four,  reduce  the  economic  and  social 
degradation  that  breeds  domestic  violence 
and  invites  external  intervention. 

The  details  of  our  fiscal  1983  request  are 
set  forth  in  the  Department's  booklet,  "In- 
ternational Security  and  Economic  Cooper- 
ation Program,  Fiscal  Year  1983, "30  which 
has  been  made  available  to  the  Congress. 
What  I  would  now  like  to  do  is  review 
briefly  the  major  foreign  policy  objectives 
described  in  that  booklet  and  explain  why 
the  requested  security  assistance  is  neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  these  goals.  I  will 
also  summarize  the  few  changes  to  the 
legislation  which  we  will  see. 

Over  53  percent  of  the  entire  fiscal  year 
1983  security  assistance  program  will  be 
directed  in  support  of  our  Middle  East 
objectives;  namely  the  search  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  and  the  urgent  requirement 
that  friends  in  the  region  be  secure  against 
external  threats.  These  objectives  are  mu- 
tually reinforcing. 

The  security  and  economic  health  of 
Egypt  and  Israel  are  a  requisite  for  further 


30  Reference  is  to  International  Security  and  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Program  FY  1983,  Department  of 
State  Special  Report  No.  99,  March  1982. 


broadening  of  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East. 
U.S.  assistance  programs  tangiblv  reflect 
our  support  and  help  give  these  nations  the 
confidence  to  continue  on  the  path  toward 
peace  begun  at  Camp  David. 

Our  assistance  to  Israel  and  Egypt,  along 
with  our  aid  to  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  the 
regional  programs,  provides  a  security  and 
economic  base  essential  to  ultimate  stabilitv 
and  peace  within  the  region. 

The  President  is  allocating  19  percent  of 
the  program;  namely  SI. 6  billion,  in  sup- 
port of  our  interests  in  Europe.  The  strate- 
gic importance  to  NATO  of  Europe's 
southern  flank  has  been  dramatically  under- 
lined by  events  this  past  year.  With 
neighboring  regions  facing  a  growing  chal- 
lenge, our  efforts  to  assist  Greece,  Turkev, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  have  assumed  increas- 
ing importance. 

Helping  these  nations  through  our  secu- 
rity assistance  programs  is  an  important 
contribution  to  our  common  defense,  not 
only  against  threats  to  Europe  but  against 
challenges  to  our  own  interests  beyond  the 
geographic  bounds  of  the  alliance.  Turkey, 
for  example,  lies  at  the  intersection  of  our 
NATO,  Middle  East,  and  Persian  Gulf  secu- 
rity concerns.  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  other 
major  security  assistance  recipients,  are  im- 
portant not  only  to  our  NATO  defenses, 
but  to  our  capabilities  to  project  military 
forces  from  the  United  States  to  Africa  and 
on  to  the  Middle  East. 

Ten  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1983  secu- 
rity assistance  program  is  directed  to  insur- 
ing our  continued  access  to  Southwest  Asia 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  their  critically 
important  resources.  Almost  all  nations  in 
the  area  stretching  from  Pakistan  in  the  east 
to  Morocco  in  the  west  face  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  and  potential  subversion 
or  regional  threats. 

Our  proposal  for  military  modernization 
and  economic  assistance  will  help  Pakistan 
to  deter  attacks  from  Afghanistan  and  facili- 
tate the  economic  development  essential  to 
internal  stability.  Sudan,  Morocco,  and  Tu- 
nisia all  face,  to  one  degree  or  another, 
threats  of  subversion  or  aggression  emanat- 
ing from  Libya.  All  are  important  not  only 
to  our  strategy  for  the  security  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  but  potentially  to  the  prospects 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  as  well. 

Our  plan  for  restoring  stability  and  im- 
proving economic  prospects  in  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  will  require  $433  million  in  securi- 
ty assistance  for  1983.  You  are  all  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  approach  that  has  been 
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adopted  bv  the  administration  in  this  re- 
gard. I  would  only  point  out  that  the 
amounts  allocated  for  military  assistance 
represent  just  16  percent  of  our  total  pro- 
gram for  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

Requests  in  support  of  our  important 
Pacific  interests  represent  a  modest  frac- 
tion, only  6  percent,  but  nevertheless  a  vital 
part  of  our  fiscal  year  1983  security  assis- 
tance program.  This  region  is  of  major 
political,  strategic,  and  economic  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  We  have  signifi- 
cant treaty  relationships  with  Japan,  Korea, 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  our  ANZUS 
partners.  U.S.  trade  with  the  area  now  sur- 
passes that  with  Western  Europe. 

We  have  in  Northeast  Asia  a  strong  and 
economically  vital  South  Korea  that  is  able 
to  deter  its  northern  neighbor  from  militarv 
adventures.  The  Soviet-supported  200,000- 
man  army  remains  in  Kampuchea  and 
threatens  Thailand's  security.  The  Philip- 
pines provide  the  United  States  with  essen- 
tial military  facilities,  and  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia  straddle  important  sealanes. 

To  help  secure  our  interests  in  the  Indi- 
an Ocean,  we  are  helping  Kenya  and  Soma- 
lia achieve  economic  self-reliance  and  im- 
proved defense  capabilities.  In  turn,  both 
nations  provide  U.S.  forces  with  access  to 
facilities,  thus  [adding?]  significantly  to  our 
ability  to  sustain  a  credible  deterrent  pos- 
ture in  the  region. 

Our  proposed  $177  million  securitv  as- 
sistance program  for  southern  Africa  is  de- 
signed to  advance  the  peaceful  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Namibia,  to  help 
insure  continued  Western  access  to  key 
strategic  minerals,  and  to  support  the  de- 
velopment process  from  Zaire  to  the  Cape. 
We  must  fulfill  our  undertaking  to  assist  the 
economic  development  of  the  frontline 
states  of  southern  Africa,  whose  participa- 
tion is  essential  to  the  stability  of  a  region 
rich  in  minerals  and  essential  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

In  west  Africa,  modest  levels  of  security 
assistance  are  essential  to  maintaining  eco- 
nomic and  political  resilience  and  to 
discouraging  further  Libyan  attempts  to  ex- 
ploit the  financial  difficulties  faced  by  sever- 
al nations. 

To  support  these  essential  goals,  the 
President  is  requesting  and  is  committed  to 
defending  a  total  $8.7  billion  security  assis- 
tance program  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Of  this, 
$4.8  billion  requires  budget  authority.  The 
balance  of  $3.9  billion  is  in  the  form  of  off- 
budget  FMS  guarantees. 


The  foreign  policy  objectives  I  have  just 
outlined  are  those  we  strive  to  attain  with 
these  resources.  As  never  before,  the  Presi- 
dent's program  has  been  carefully  struc- 
tured to  address  only  our  most  critical 
needs. 

We  again  seek  authority  to  provide  con- 
cessional assistance  to  key  countries  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  pur- 
chase defense  equipment  and  services  that 
we  believe  it  is  in  our  interest  for  them  to 
have.  We  are  asking  this  because  we  believe 
that  concessional  rates  provide  us  with  max- 
imum flexibility  in  meeting  the  specific 
needs  of  our  security  assistance  recipients. 
In  contrast  with  grants  over  the  longer 
term,  they  also  lower  the  net  cost  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayer. 

Let  me  now  summarize  the  modifications 
we  will  seek  in  current  legislation.  Seven  of 
them  involve  minor  changes  that  will  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  our  security  assis- 
tance programs.  In  addition,  we  seek  new 
authority  to  establish  an  antiterrorism  law 
enforcement  assistance  program,  which  my 
colleague  Ambassador  Robert  Sayre  will 
describe  to  you.31 

The  proposed  revisions  to  the  law  are: 

One,  an  emergency  peacekeeping  draw- 
down authority  for  the  President  in  the 
amount  of  $10  million  in  commodities  and 
services,  if  he  determines  that  unforeseen 
circumstances  have  developed  which  neces- 
sitate immediate  assistance. 

Two,  elimination  of  certain  prohibitions 
on  foreign  assistance  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  ending  the  discriminatory 
treatment  of  that  country  based  on  its  past 
association  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Three,  a  clarification  to  permit  full  cost 
recoverv  of  all  additional  expenses  incurred 
in  earning  out  administrative  functions 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.32 

Four,  exemption  from  the  present  15- 
day  notification  to  the  Congress  on  repro- 
graming  funds  up  to  $50,000  for  IMET  and 
international   narcotics   control   programs. 

Five,  provision  for  a  one  to  one  exchange 
of  U.S.  and  foreign  military  students  at 
professional  military  schools. 

Six,  allowance  of  funds  collected  for  ad- 
ministrative surcharges  to  be  used  for  rep- 
resentation purposes. 


31  Robert  M.  Sayre's  statement  is  in  Foreign 
Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal  Year  1983,  Part  2,  pp. 
28-30;  his  prepared  statement  is  ibid.,  pp.  30-40. 

»2  P.L.  94-329;  90  Stat.  729;  this  law  has  been 
amended  several  times  since  its  enactment  in 
1976. 
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And  finally,  seven,  an  allowance  for  the 
executive  branch  to  sell  Government-fur- 
nished equipment  to  U.S.  firms  acting  as 
prime  contractors  for  foreign  governments 
or  international  organizations  for  incorpo- 
ration into  end  items. 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  this  most 
difficult  year  the  President  would  not  be 
asking  for  additional  security  assistance  if 
he  were  not  absolutely  convinced  that  these 
resources  were  essential  to  enhance  the 
prospects  for  peace  and  protect  essential 
American  interests  around  the  globe.  With- 
out them,  the  President  would  be  forced  to 
decide  which  objectives  of  our  foreign  poli- 
cy to  pursue  and  which  to  abandon  or 
neglect. 

For  example,  he  would  be  forced  to  face 
such  damaging  choices  as  scaling  back  our 
Spanish  bases  in  order  to  finance  our  Carib- 
bean initiative,  or  of  shifting  resources  away 
from  Turkey  to  address  our  needs  in  Sudan, 
Kenya,  and  Somalia,  or  abandoning  our 
undertakings  and  initiatives  in  such  impor- 
tant areas  as  southern  Africa  and  Southeast 
Asia  in  order  to  meet  our  commitments  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  make  these  in- 
vestments for  peace  and  security  todav,  we 
will  risk  far  greater  costs  to  both  our  safety 
and  national  treasure  tomorrow. 

Thank  vou. 


Chairman  Zablocki.  .  .  .  We  ap- 
preciate your  statements,  gentlemen.  They 
naturally  pose  some  very  serious  questions. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  statement,33  Mr. 
Secretary,  it  is  bad  enough  to  ask  for  an 
additional  $1  billion  plus,  but  you  have 
certain  amendments  to  the  legislation 
which  I  do  not  think  will  enhance  its  pas- 
sage, but  will  cause  more  questions  and 
make  it  more  difficult. 

For  example,  the  seven  provisions  that 
you  described  very  briefly  raise  some  seri- 
ous questions  as  to  whether  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  But  we  will  develop  those 
later. 

My  first  question  is  this:  As  you  know, 
last  year,  in  order  to  enhance  the  possibility 
of  approval  of  the  bill  and  addressing  the 
problem  of  the  budget  process,  this  com- 
mittee suggested  a  modification  of  the  ad- 


33  For  Zablocki's  opening  statement,  see  For- 
eign Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal  Year  1983,  Part  2, 
pp.   1-2. 


ministration  request  and  proposed  a  formu- 
la for  direct  credits,  which  represented  a 
significant  increase  over  the  previous  year's 
administration. 

I  thought  we  had  impressed  upon  the 
administration  that  if  it  wants  anything  in 
terms  of  a  supplemental,  it  had  better  come 
along  with  the  same  type  of  formula.  Now 
here  you  come  with  all  direct  credits  for  the 
additional  amount,  with  total  disregard  for 
the  last  year's  legislation.  In  your  statement 
you  noted  that  there  were  some  guaranteed 
loans,  but*are  they  in  FMS? 

Mr.  Buckley.  Guaranteed  loans,  ves,  in 
FMS. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  What  percentage  is 
direct  credits  and  what  percentage  is  guar- 
anteed loans? 

Mr.  Buckley.  Our  guaranteed  loans  are 
S3. 9  billion.  Our  direct  credits  are  SI. 7 
billion. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  It  is  mv  under- 
standing that  the  administration  is  request- 
ing SI. 7  billion  in  direct  credits. 

Mr.  Buckley.  Of  which  S950  million  are 
grants,  in  recognition  of  a  portion  of  the 
argument  advanced  by  the  Congress  last 
year,  in  that  some  countries  are  so  overbur- 
dened that  we  might  as  well  recognize  that 
fact.  S500  million  for  Israel,  S400  million 
for  Egypt,  S50  million  for  the  Sudan. 

The  balance  would  be  at  low  interest 
rates,  which  we  believe,  as  I  stated  in  my 
text,  gives  us  much  greater  flexibility.  But 
ultimately  these  countries  can  pay  back. 
And  so  if  you  stretch  out  beyond  this  year 
and  next  year,  there  will  be  a  net  return  to 
the  Federal  Government.  So  the  net  cost  to 
the  taxpavers  would  be  lower. 

Our  other  concern,  frankly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  we  are  talking  about  grants,  and  in 
grants  to  countries  other  than  the  potential 
basket  cases,  if  you  will.  You  are  placing  a 
burden  on  the  countries  that  is  verv  dif- 
ficult. The  actual  concessionalitv  through 
the  formula  that  vou  referred  to  and  that  we 
received  fell  far  short  of  what  we  felt  was 
needed  if  we  were,  for  example,  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  Kenya  and  a  Thailand  and  so 
on  to  acquire  the  equipment   they   need. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  once  again 
advanced  what  we  believe  to  be  the  better 
approach  in  the  longer  term,  even  though  it 
requires  a  higher  outlay  figure.  The  eco- 
nomic impact  is  not  going  to  be  different 
between  shifting  from  the  grant  and  in- 
creasing the  guarantees  to  offset  the  direct 
credits. 
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As  I  say,  if  you  look  at  the  welfare  of  the 
taxpayer  down  over  the  next  10  or  15  years, 
the  taxpayers  will  be  better  off  under  our 
proposal. 


Mr.  Bingham.  .  .  .  Mr.  Secretary,  the 
chairman  in  his  opening  statement  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  this  year,  this  fiscal  year,  our 
arms  sales  will  approach  a  figure  of  $20 
billion,  which,  it  was  pointed  out,  is  double 
the  year  before.  Does  this  bother  you  at  all? 
Should  we  be  putting  any  kind  of  restraint 
on  our  arms  sales  policy? 

Mr.  Buckley.  Actually,  what  you  have 
here  is  an  anomalous  situation  that  is  re- 
flected directly  in  the  length  of  the  AWACS 
debate.  Over  a  period  of  years  we  have  been 
going  at  about  $15  billion  or  $16  billion.  I 
believe  in  1980  it  was  $16  billion.  We  have 
projected  for  1981-82  about  $15  or  $16 
billion  for  the  same  level  of  sales. 

What  happened  last  year,  we  actually 
sold  $8.5  billion.  Then  the  AWACS  pack- 
age extended  into  fiscal  1982  and  distorted 
the  figure  there,  that  plus  a  one-time  sale  to 
Korea.  So  we  have  not  $20  billion  in  1982, 
but  closer  to  $25  billion.  But  if  you  take  the 
2  years  together,  the  average  is  about  $16 
billion.  As  we  look  through  to  1983,  we 
seem  at  about  the  same  range. 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  previous  administra- 
tion indicated  that  while  they  may  not  have 
been  very  successful  at  it,  they  were  trying 
to  put  restraints  on  arms  sales.  Does  this 
administration  take  the  same  view,  that  it 
wants  to  restrain  arms  sales  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  practical  or  feasible  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Buckley.  I  think  we  spelled  out  in 
great  detail  in  the  policy  issued  in  June  of 
last  year  that  there  are  a  number  of  criteria 
which  are  anything  but  open-handed.34  We 
do  not  intend  to  destabilize  an  existing 
region.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  it  meets 
an  actual  defense  need.  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  system  does  not  overtax  the 
ability  of  the  country  to  absorb,  and  so 
forth. 

Nevertheless,  because  we  are  willing  to 
deal  with  arms  transfers  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy,  whereas  the  Carter  adminis- 


tration found  it  had  to  make  constant  ex- 
ceptions to  its  own  policy,  the  impression 
has  gone  abroad  that  we  are  wanting  to 
spew  these  weapons  all  over  the  landscape. 

But  we  scrutinize  each  request  with  a 
tremendous  amount  of  care  and  do  apply 
the  criteria,  the  set  of  criteria.  But  I  think 
the  actual  experience  of  2  years  under  this 
administration  proves  that  in  fact  this  is 
restraint. 


Document  25 


Address  6\  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
Before  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies,  Georgetown 

University,  April  6,  198235 

Peace  and  Deterrence 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  of  the  modern  age 
that  man  has  conceived  a  means  capable  of 
his  own  destruction.  For  37  years  mankind 
has  had  to  live  with  the  terrible  burden  of 
nuclear  weapons.  From  the  dawn  of  the 
nuclear  age,  these  weapons  have  been  the 
source  of  grave  concern  to  our  peoples,  and 
the  focus  of  continuous  public  debate. 
Every  successive  President  of  the  United 
States  has  shared  these  concerns.  Even 
administration  has  had  to  engage  itself  in 
this  debate. 

It  is  right  that  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion should  question  anew  the  manner  in 
which  its  leaders  exercise  such  awesome 
responsibilities.  It  is  right  that  each  new 
administration  should  have  to  confront  the 
awful  dilemmas  posed  by  the  possession  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  is  right  that  our  nuclear 
strategy  should  be  exposed  to  continuous 
examination. 

In  debating  these  issues,  we  should  not 
allow  the  complexity  of  the  problems  and 
the  gravity  of  the  stakes  to  blind  us  to  the 
common  ground  upon  which  we  all  stand. 
No  one  has  ever  advocated  nuclear  war.  No 
responsible  voice  has  ever  sought  to  mini- 
mize its  horrors. 


34  Reference  presumably  is  to  the  announce- 
ment of  a  Presidential  directive  on  conventional 
arms  transfer  policy  issued  on  July  9,  1981,  not 
June  1981.  For  text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy- 
Current  Documents,   1981,  document  34. 


35  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
117,  August  6,  1982;  printed  also  in  Department 
of  State  Bulletin.  May  1982,  pp.  31-34.  The  source 
text  is  the  text  as  prepared  for  delivery. 
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On  the  contrary,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  post  war  era,  America's  leaders  have 
recognized  the  only  nuclear  strategy  con- 
sistent with  our  values  and  our  survival — 
our  physical  existence,  and  what  makes  life 
worth  living — is  the  strategy  of  deterrence. 
The  massive  destructive  power  of  these 
weapons  precludes  their  serving  any  lesser 
purpose.  The  catastrophic  consequences  of 
another  world  war — with  or  without  nuclear 
weapons — make  deterrence  of  conflict  our 
highest  objective,  and  our  only  rational 
military  strategy  in  the  modern  age. 

Thus,  since  the  close  of  World  War  II 
American  and  Western  strategy  has  as- 
signed a  single  function  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons: the  prevention  of  war,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  At  the  heart  of  this  deter- 
rence strategy  is  the  requirement  that  the 
risk  of  engaging  in  war  must  be  made  to 
outweigh  any  possible  benefits  of  aggres- 
sion. The  cost  of  aggression  must  not  be 
confined  to  the  victims  of  aggression. 

This  strategy  of  deterrence  has  won  the 
consistent  approval  of  the  Western  peoples. 
It  has  enjoyed  the  bipartisan  support  of  the 
American  Congress.  It  has  secured  the 
unanimous  endorsement  of  every  succes- 
sive allied  government. 

Deterrence  has  been  supported  because 
deterrence  works.  Nuclear  deterrence  and 
collective  defense  have  preserved  peace  in 
Europe,  the  crucible  of  two  global  wars  in 
this  century.  Clearly  neither  improvement 
in  the  nature  of  man,  nor  strengthening  of 
the  international  order  have  made  war  less 
frequent  or  less  brutal.  Millions  have  died 
since  1945  in  over  130  international  and 
civil  wars.  Yet  nuclear  deterrence  has  pre- 
vented a  conflict  between  the  two  super- 
powers, a  conflict  which  even  without  nu- 
clear weapons  would  be  the  most  destruc- 
tive in  mankind's  history. 

The  simple  possession  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons does  not  guarantee  deterrence. 
Throughout  history  societies  have  risked 
their  total  destruction  if  the  prize  of  victory 
was  sufficiently  great,  or  the  consequences 
of  submission  sufficiently  grave.  War,  and 
in  particular  nuclear  war,  can  be  deterred, 
but  only  if  we  are  able  to  deny  an  aggressor 
military  advantage  from  his  action,  and  thus 
ensure  his  awareness  that  he  cannot  prevail 
in  any  conflict  with  us.  Deterrence,  in  short, 
requires  the  maintenance  of  a  secure  milita- 
ry balance,  one  which  cannot  be  overturned 
through  surprise  attack,  or  sudden  techno- 
logical breakthrough.  The  quality  and  cred- 
ibility of  deterrence  must  be  measured 
against  these  criteria.  Successive  adminis- 


trations have  understood  this  fact  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  an  overall  bal- 
ance. This  administration  can  do  no  less. 

The  strategy  of  deterrence,  in  its  essen- 
tials, has  endured.  But  the  requirements  for 
maintaining  a  secure  capability  to  deter  in 
all  circumstances  have  evolved.  In  the  early 
days  of  unquestioned  American  nuclear  su- 
periority the  task  of  posing  an  unacceptable 
risk  to  an  aggressor  was  not  difficult.  The 
threat  of  massive  retaliation  was  fully  credi- 
ble as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  could  not 
respond  in  kind.  As  the  Soviet  Union's 
nuclear  arsenal  grew,  however,  this  threat 
began  to  lose  credibility. 

To  sustain  the  credibility  of  Western 
deterrence,  the  concept  of  flexible  response 
was  elaborated,  and  formally  adopted  by 
the  United  States  and  its  NATO  partners  in 
1967.36  Henceforth,  it  was  agreed  that 
NATO  would  meet  aggression  initially  at 
whatever  level  it  was  launched,  while 
preserving  the  flexibility  to  escalate  the 
conflict,  if  necessary,  to  secure  the  cessation 
of  aggression  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
aggressor.  The  purpose  of  this  strategy  is 
not  just  to  conduct  conflict  successfully  if  it 
is  forced  upon  us,  but  more  importantly  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  conflict  in  the  first 
place. 

Flexible  response  is  not  premised  upon 
the  view  that  nuclear  war  can  be  controlled. 
Every  successive  allied  and  American  gov- 
ernment has  been  convinced  that  a  nuclear 
war,  once  initiated,  could  escape  such  con- 
trol. They  have  therefore  agreed  upon  a 
strategy  which  retains  the  deterrent  effect 
of  a  possible  nuclear  response,  without 
making  such  a  step  in  any  sense  automatic. 

The  alliance  based  its  implementation  of 
flexible  response  upon  a  spectrum  of 
forces,  each  of  which  plays  an  indispensable 
role  in  assuring  the  credibility  of  a  Western 
strategy  of  deterrence.  At  one  end  of  the 
spectrum  are  America's  strategic  forces,  our 
heavy  bombers,  intercontinental  missiles, 
and  ballistic  missile  submarines.  Since 
NATO's  inception,  these  forces  have  been 
the  ultimate  guarantee  of  Western  security, 
a  role  which  they  will  retain  in  the  future. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  the 
alliance's  conventional  forces,  including 
U.S.  troops  in  Europe.  These  forces  must 
be  strong  enough  to  defeat  all  but  the  most 


36  For  the  text  of  the  NATO  announcement  of 
"flexible  response,"  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,  1967  (Washington,  1969),  p. 
321. 
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massive  and  persistent  conventional  ag- 
gression. They  must  be  resistant  and  dura- 
ble enough  to  give  political  leaders  time  to 
measure  the  gravity  of  the  threat,  to  con- 
front the  inherently  daunting  prospects  of 
nuclear  escalation,  and  to  seek  through 
diplomacy  the  cessation  of  conflict  and  res- 
toration of  any  lost  Western  territory.  The 
vital  role  which  conventional  forces  play  in 
deterrence  is  too  often  neglected,  particu- 
larly by  those  most  vocal  in  their  concern 
over  reliance  upon  nuclear  weapons.  A 
strengthened  conventional  posture  both 
strengthens  the  deterrent  effect  of  nuclear 
forces,  and  reduces  the  prospect  of  their 
ever  being  used. 

Linking  together  strategic  and  conven- 
tional forces  are  theater  nuclear  forces,  that 
is  NATO's  nuclear  systems  based  in  Eu- 
rope. These  systems  are  concrete  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  the  American  commitment. 
They  are  a  concrete  manifestation  of 
NATO's  willingness  to  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons  if  necessary  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  its  members. 
Further,  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  ensures  the  Soviet  Union  will  never 
believe  that  it  can  divide  the  United  States 
from  its  allies,  or  wage  a  limited  war  with 
limited  risks  against  any  NATO  member. 

The  strategy  of  flexible  response  and  the 
forces  that  sustain  its  credibility  reflect 
more  than  simply  the  prevailing  military 
balance.  Western  strategy  also  reflects  the 
political  and  geographical  reality  of  an  al- 
liance of  15  independent  nations,  the  most 
powerful  of  which  is  separated  from  all  but 
one  of  the  others  by  4,000  miles  of  ocean. 

Deterrence  is  consequently  more  than  a 
military  strategy.  It  is  the  essential  political 
bargain  which  binds  together  the  Western 
coalition.  Twice  in  this  century,  America 
has  been  unable  to  remain  aloof  from  Euro- 
pean conflict,  but  unable  to  intervene  in 
time  to  prevent  the  devastation  of  Western 
Europe.  Neither  we  nor  our  allies  can  afford 
to  see  this  pattern  repeated  a  third  time.  We 
have,  therefore,  chosen  a  strategy  which 
engages  American  power  in  the  defense  of 
Europe,  and  gives  substance  to  the  princi- 
ple that  the  security  of  the  alliance  is  indi- 
visible. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Soviet  Union 
has  mounted  a  sustained  buildup  across  the 
range  of  its  nuclear  forces  designed  to  un- 
dermine the  credibility  of  this  alliance  strat- 
egy. Soviet  modernization  efforts  have  far 
outstripped  those  of  the  West.  The  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  Soviet  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  now  pose  a  serious 


and  increasing  threat  to  a  large  part  of  our 
land-based  ICBM  force.  A  new  generation 
of  Soviet  intermediate  range  missiles  are 
targeted  upon  our  European  allies. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  Soviets  in- 
troduced an  unprecedented  array  of  new 
strategic  and  intermediate  range  systems 
into  their  arsenals  including  the  SS-17,  SS- 
18,  and  SS-19  ICBM's,  the  Backfire  bomb- 
er, the  Typhoon  submarine  and  several  new 
types  of  submarine-launched  missiles,  and 
the  SS-20  intermediate  range  missile.  In 
contrast,  during  this  same  period,  the  Unit- 
ed States  exercised  restraint,  introducing 
only  the  Trident  missile  and  submarine, 
and  the  slower  air  breathing  cruise  missile. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  resulting  im- 
balances, President  Reagan  has  adopted  a 
defense  posture  and  recommended  pro- 
grams to  the  U.S.  Congress  designed  to 
maintain  deterrence,  rectify  the  imbalances, 
and  thereby  support  the  Western  strategy  I 
have  outlined. 

His  bold  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram, announced  last  October,  is  designed 
to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  a  secure  and 
reliable  capability  to  deny  an  adversary  ad- 
vantage from  any  form  of  aggression,  even 
a  surprise  attack. 

The  President's  decision,  in  his  first 
weeks  in  office,  to  go  ahead  with  the  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  the  Pershing  II 
and  ground  launched  cruise  missiles,  in 
accordance  with  NATO's  decision  of  De- 
cember 1979,37  represents  an  effort  to  rein- 
force the  linkage  between  our  strategic 
forces  in  the  United  States,  and  NATO's 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces  in  Europe. 
A  response  to  the  massive  buildup  of  Soviet 
SS-20's  targeted  on  Western  Europe,  this 
NATO  decision  was  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  USSR  will  never  launch  aggression  in 
the  belief  that  its  own  territory  can  remain 
immune  from  attack,  or  that  European  se- 
curity can  ever  be  decoupled  from  that  of 
the  United  States. 

The  improvements  we  are  making  in  our 
conventional  forces — in  their  readiness, 
mobility,  training,  and  equipment — are  de- 
signed to  ensure  the  kind  of  tough  and 
resilient  conventional  capability  required 
by  the  strategy  of  flexible  response. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  interrela- 
tionship of  these  three  types  of  forces.  The 


37  Reference  is  to  the  communiques  issued  by 
the  special  meeting  of  the  NATO  Foreign  and 
Defense  Ministers,  December  12,  1979,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1979.  For  texts,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Basic  Documents,  1977-1980,  pp.  494-499. 
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requirements  in  each  category  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  scale  of  the  others.  Their 
functions  are  similarly  linked.  The  Soviet 
Union  understands  this.  That  is  why  thev 
have  consistently  proposed  a  pledge  against 
the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  an  idea 
which  has  achieved  some  resonance  here  in 
the  West. 

NATO  has  consistently  rejected  such  So- 
viet proposals,  which  are  tantamount  to 
making  Europe  safe  for  conventional  ag- 
gression. If  the  West  were  to  allow  Moscow 
the  freedom  to  choose  the  level  of  conflict 
which  most  suited  it,  and  to  leave  entirely  to 
Soviet  discretion  the  nature  and  timing  of 
any  escalation,  we  would  be  forced  to  main- 
tain conventional  forces  at  least  at  the  level 
of  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw 
Pact  allies. 

Those  in  the  West  who  advocate  the 
adoption  of  a  "no-first-use"  policy3*  seldom 
go  on  to  propose  that  the  United  States 
reintroduce  the  draft,  triple  the  size  of  its 
armed  forces,  and  put  its  economy  on  war- 
time footing.  Yet  in  the  absence  of  such 
steps,  a  pledge  of  no  first  use  effectively 
leaves  the  West  nothing  with  which  to  coun- 
terbalance the  Soviet  conventional  advan- 
tages and  geopolitical  position  in  Europe. 

Neither  do  Western  proponents  of  a 
"no-first-use"  policy  acknowledge  the  con- 
sequences for  the  W'estern  alliance  of  an 
American  decision  not  to  pose  and  accept 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war  in  the  defense  of 
Europe.  A  "no-first-use"  policy  would  be 
the  end  of  flexible  response,  and  thus  of  the 
very  credibility  of  the  Wrestern  strategy  of 
deterrence.  In  adopting  such  a  stance,  the 
United  States  would  be  limiting  its  commit- 
ment to  Europe.  But  the  alliance  cannot 
function  as  a  limited  liability  corporation.  It 
can  only  survive  as  a  partnership,  to  which 
all  are  equally  and  fully  committed — shared 
benefits,  shared  burdens,  shared  risks. 

Another  concept  which  has  recently  at- 
tracted interest  is  that  of  a  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons.  While  being  sensitive  to  the  con- 
cerns underlying  this  proposal,  we  have  had 
to  underscore  the  flaws  in  such  an  ap- 
proach. A  freeze  at  current  levels  would 
perpetuate  an  unstable  and  unequal  milita- 
ry balance.  It  would  reward  a  decade  of 
unilateral  Soviet  buildup,  and  penalize  the 
United   States   for  a   decade   of  unilateral 


restraint.  As  President  Reagan  stressed  last 
week,39  such  a  freeze  would  remove  all 
Soviet  incentive  to  engage  in  meaningful 
arms  control  designed  to  cut  armaments, 
and  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 

Much  of  the  argumentation  for  a  nuclear 
freeze  revolves  around  the  question  of  how 
much  is  enough.  Each  side  possesses  thou- 
sands of  deliverable  nuclear  weapons.  Does 
it  then  really  make  any  difference  who  is 
ahead?  The  question  itself  is  misleading,  as 
it  assumes  that  deterrence  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  numbers  of  weapons,  or  numbers  of 
casualties  which  could  be  inflicted.  It  is  not. 

Let  us  remember,  first  and  foremost,  that 
we  are  trying  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
ourselves.  The  dynamic  nature  of  the  Soviet 
nuclear  buildup  demonstrates  that  the  Sovi- 
et leaders  do  not  believe  in  the  concept  of 
"sufficiency."  They  are  not  likely  to  be 
deterred  by  a  force  based  upon  it. 

Let  us  also  recall  that  nuclear  deterrence 
must  work  not  just  in  times  of  peace,  and 
moments  of  calm.  Deterrence  faces  its  true 
test  at  the  time  of  maximum  tension,  even 
in  the  midst  of  actual  conflict.  In  such 
extreme  circumstances,  when  the  stakes  on 
the  table  may  already  be  immense,  when 
Soviet  leaders  may  feel  the  very  existence  of 
their  regime  is  threatened,  who  can  say 
whether  or  not  they  would  run  massive  risks 
if  they  believed  that  in  the  end  the  Soviet 
state  would  prevail. 

Deterrence  thus  does  not  rest  on  a  static 
comparison  of  the  number  or  size  of  nucle- 
ar weapons.  Rather,  deterrence  depends 
upon  our  capability,  even  after  suffering  a 
massive  nuclear  blow,  to  prevent  an  aggres- 
sor from  securing  a  military  advantage,  and 
prevailing  in  a  conflict.  Only  if  we  maintain 
such  a  capability  can  we  deter  such  a  blow. 
Deterrence,  in  consequence,  rests  upon  a 
military  balance  measured  not  in  warhead 
numbers,  but  in  a  complex  interaction  of 
capabilities  and  vulnerabilities. 

The  state  of  the  military  balance,  and  its 
impact  upon  the  deterrent  value  of  Ameri- 
can forces  cast  a  shadow  over  every  signifi- 
cant geopolitical  decision.  It  affects  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  the  conduct  of  American 
diplomacy.  It  influences  the  management  of 
international  crises,  and  the  terms  upon 
which  they  are  resolved. 

The  search  for  national  interest  and  na- 
tional security  is  a  principal  preoccupation 


38  See,  for  example,  McGeorge  Bundy,  George 
F.  Kennan,  Robert  S.  McNamara,  and  Gerard 
Smith,  "Nuclear  Weapons  and  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance," Foreign  Affairs,  LX  (Spring,  1982),  pp. 
753-768. 


39  Reference  presumably  is  to  statements  on 
nuclear  arms  reductions  made  by  President  Rea- 
gan at  his  press  conference,  March  31.  For  text  of 
the  press  conference,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents.  April  5.  1982,  pp.  410-417. 
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of  the  leaders  of  every  nation  on  the  globe. 
Their  decisions  and  their  foreign  policies 
are  profoundly  affected  by  their  perception 
of  the  military  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  con- 
sequent capacity  of  either  to  help  provide 
for  their  security  or  to  threaten  it. 

More  important  still,  perceptions  of  the 
military  balance  also  affect  the  psychologi- 
cal attitude  of  both  American  and  Soviet 
leaders,  as  they  respond  to  events  around 
the  globe.  For  the  foreseeable  future  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  one  in  which  our 
differences  outnumber  points  of  conver- 
gence. Our  objective  must  be  to  restrain 
this  competition,  to  keep  it  below  the  level 
of  force,  while  protecting  our  interests  and 
those  of  our  allies.  Our  ability  to  secure 
these  objectives  will  be  crucially  influenced 
by  the  state  of  the  strategic  balance.  Every 
judgment  we  make,  and  every  judgment  the 
Soviet  leadership  makes,  will  be  shaded  by 
it. 

Thus  the  Soviet  leadership,  in  calculat- 
ing the  risks  of  subversion  or  aggression,  of 
acquiring  new  clients  or  propping  up  falter- 
ing proxies,  must  carefully  evaluate  the 
possibilities  and  prospects  for  an  effective 
American  response.  Soviet  calculations 
must  encompass  not  only  American  capa- 
bilities to  influence  regional  developments, 
but  American  willingness  to  face  the  pros- 
pect of  U.S. -Soviet  confrontation,  and  con- 
sequent escalation.  American  leaders,  for 
their  part,  must  go  through  comparable 
calculations  in  reacting  to  regional  con- 
flicts, responding  to  Soviet  adventurism, 
and  seeking  to  resolve  international  crises 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  U.S.  interests. 

Put  simply,  our  own  vulnerability  to  nu- 
clear blackmail,  as  well  as  the  susceptibility 
of  our  friends  to  political  intimidation,  de- 
pends upon  our  ability  and  willingness  to 
cope  credibly  with  any  Soviet  threat.  A 
strong  and  credible  strategic  posture  en- 
hances stability  by  reducing  for  the  Soviets 
the  temptations  toward  adventurism,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  strengthens  our  hand  in 
responding  to  Soviet  political-military 
threats. 

In  no  area  of  diplomacy  does  the  military 
balance  have  greater  effect  than  in  arms 
control.  Arms  control  can  reinforce  deter- 
rence, and  stabilize  a  military  balance  at 
lower  levels  of  risk  and  effort.  Arms  control 
cannot,  however,  either  provide  or  restore  a 
balance  we  are  unwilling  to  maintain 
through  our  defense  efforts. 

Just  as  the  only  justifiable  nuclear  strate- 
gy is  one  of  deterrence,  so  the  overriding 


objective  for  arms  control  is  reducing  the 
risk  of  war.  The  essential  purpose  of  arms 
control  is  not  to  save  money,  although  it 
may  do  so.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  generate 
good  feelings,  or  improve  international 
relationships,  although  it  may  have  that 
effect  as  well.  Arms  control's  central  pur- 
pose must  be  to  reinforce  the  military  bal- 
ance, upon  which  deterrence  depends,  at 
reduced  levels  of  weapons  and  risk. 

On  November  18,  President  Reagan  laid 
out  the  framework  for  a  comprehensive 
program  of  arms  control  designed  to  serve 
these  objectives.40  He  committed  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  seek  major  reductions  in  nucle- 
ar and  conventional  forces,  leading  to  equal 
agreed  limits  on  both  sides.  Last  week  he 
reviewed  the  steps  we  have  taken: 

— In  Geneva  we  have  put  forth  detailed 
proposals  designed  to  limit  intermediate 
range  nuclear  forces,  and  to  eliminate  en- 
tirely the  missiles  of  greatest  concern  to 
each  side.  This  proposal  has  won  the  strong 
and  unified  support  of  our  allies. 

— In  Vienna,  we  are  negotiating,  along- 
side our  allies,  on  reductions  in  conven- 
tional force  levels  in  Europe.  These 
negotiations  have  gone  on  without  real 
progress  for  over  8  years.  Because  we  are 
now  facing  diplomatic  atrophy,  we  must 
urgently  consider  how  to  revitalize  East- 
West  discussions  of  conventional  force 
reductions,  and  stimulate  progress  in  these 
talks. 

— Our  highest  priority,  in  the  past  sever- 
al months,  has  been  completing  prepara- 
tions for  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  strategic  arms.  Here  too  we  will  be 
proposing  major  reductions  to  verifiable, 
equal  agreed  levels.  Here  too  we  will  be 
presenting  detailed  proposals  when 
negotiations  open. 

The  prospects  for  progress  in  each  of 
these  areas  of  arms  control  depend  upon 
support  of  the  President's  defense  pro- 
grams. This  imperative  has  been  carica- 
tured as  a  policy  of  building  up  arms  in 
order  to  reduce  them.  This  is  simply  not 
true.  As  President  Reagan's  proposals  for 
intermediate  range  missiles  make  clear,  we 
hope  that  we  never  have  to  deploy  those 
systems.  But  we  must  demonstrate  a  will- 
ingness to  maintain  the  balance  through 
force  deployments  if  we  are  to  have  any 
prospect  of  reducing  and  stabilizing  it 
through  arms  control. 


40  For  text  of  the  President's  speech,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,   1981,  document  60. 
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Negotiations  in  the  early  1970's,  on  a 
treaty  limiting  anti-ballistic  missile  systems 
provide  an  historic  example.  At  the  time, 
the  Soviets  had  already  built  a  system  of 
ballistic  missile  defenses  around  Moscow. 
The  United  States  had  deployed  no  such 
svstem.  Arms  control  offered  the  only 
means  of  closing  off  an  otherwise  attractive 
and  expensive  new  avenue  for  arms  compe- 
tition. Yet  it  was  not  until  the  American 
administration  sought  and  secured  congres- 
sional support  for  an  American  ABM  pro- 
gram that  the  Soviets  began  to  negotiate 
seriously.  The  result  was  the  1972  treaty 
limiting  anti-ballistic  missile  systems,41 
which  remains  in  force  today. 

This  same  pattern  was  repeated  more 
recently  with  intermediate  range  missiles. 
For  years  the  Soviets  had  sought  limits  on 
U.S.  nuclear  forces  in  Europe,  but  refused 
to  consider  any  limits  upon  their  nuclear 
forces  targeted  upon  Europe.  Only  after 
NATO  took  its  decision  of  December  1979 
to  deploy  U.S.  Pershing  II  and  ground 
launched  cruise  missiles  did  the  USSR 
agree  to  put  its  SS-20  missiles  on  the 
negotiating  table. 

In  the  area  of  strategic  arms,  as  well, 
there  is  little  prospect  the  Soviet  Union  will 
ever  agree  to  equal  limits  at  lower  levels 
unless  first  persuaded  that  the  United 
States  is  otherwise  determined  to  maintain 
equality  at  higher  levels.  It  is,  for  instance, 
unrealistic  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  agree  to  reduce  the  most  threatening 
element  of  its  force  structure,  its  heavy, 
multiwarheaded  intercontinental  missiles, 
unless  it  is  persuaded  that  otherwise  the 
United  States  will  respond  by  deploying 
comparable  systems  itself. 

For  many  opposed  to  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons — even  for  defense  or  deterrence — 
the  issue  is  a  moral  one.  For  those  who  first 
elaborated  the  strategy  of  deterrence,  and 
for  those  who  seek  to  maintain  its  effect, 
this  issue  is  also  preeminently  moral.  A 
familiar  argument  is  that,  in  a  nuclear  age, 
we  must  choose  between  our  values  and  our 
existence.  If  nuclear  weapons  offer  the  only 
deterrent  to  nuclear  blackmail,  some  would 
argue  we  should  submit,  rather  than  pose 
the  risk  of  nuclear  conflict.  This  choice, 
however,  is  a  false  one.  By  maintaining  the 
military  balance  and  sustaining  deterrence, 
we  protect  the  essential  values  of  Western 
civilization — democratic  government,  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  religious  freedom — and 
preserve  the  peace.  In  failing  to  maintain 


41   For  text,  see  23  UST  3435. 


deterrence,  we  would  risk  our  freedoms, 
while  actually  increasing  the  likelihood  of 
also  suffering  nuclear  devastation. 

As  human  beings  and  free  men  and 
women,  we  must  reject  this  false  alternative, 
and  avoid  the  extremes  of  nuclear  catastro- 
phe and  nuclear  blackmail.  In  the  nuclear 
age,  the  only  choice  consistent  with  survival 
and  civilization  is  deterrence. 

An  eminent  theologian  once  described 
our  age  as  one  in  which  "the  highest  possi- 
bilities are  inextricably  intermingled  with 
the  most  dire  perils."  The  scientific  and 
technological  advances  so  vital  to  our  civili- 
zation also  make  possible  its  destruction. 
This  reality  cannot  be  wished  away, 

Americans  have  always  been  conscious 
of  the  dilemmas  posed  by  the  nuclear  weap- 
on. From  the  moment  that  science  un- 
leashed the  atom,  our  instinct  and  policy 
has  been  to  control  it.  Those  who  direct 
America's  defense  policies  today  share 
completely  the  desire  of  people  everywhere 
to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  begin  to 
achieve  substantial  reductions  in  nuclear 
armament. 

Confronted  by  the  dire  perils  of  such 
weapons,  America  has  responded  in  a  man- 
ner that  best  preserves  both  security  and 
peace,  that  protects  our  society  and  our 
values  and  that  offers  hope  without  illusion. 
The  strategy  of  deterrence  has  kept  the 
peace  for  over  30  years.  It  has  provided  the 
basis  for  arms  control  efforts.  And  it  offers 
the  best  chance  to  control  and  to  reduce  the 
dangers  we  face. 

Deterrence  is  not  automatic.  It  cannot  be 
had  on  the  cheap.  Our  ability  to  sustain  it 
depends  upon  our  ability  to  maintain  the 
military  balance  now  being  threatened  by 
the  Soviet  buildup.  If  we  are  to  reinforce 
deterrence  through  arms  control  and  arms 
reduction,  we  must  convince  the  Soviets 
that  their  efforts  to  undermine  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  our  forces  will  not  succeed. 

The  control  and  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons,  based  on  deterrence,  is  the  only 
effective  intellectual,  political,  and  moral 
response  to  nuclear  weapons.  The  stakes 
are  too  great  and  the  consequences  of  error 
too  catastrophic  to  exchange  deterrence  for 
a  leap  into  the  unknown.  The  incentives  for 
real  arms  control  exist  and  we  have  both  the 
means  and  the  duty  to  apply  them. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  our  objectives  in 
the  nuclear  era.  We  seek  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  war  and  to  establish  a  stable  militarv 
balance  at  lower  levels  of  risk  and  effort.  Bv 
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doing  so  today,  we  may  be  able  to  build  a 
sense  of  mutual  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion, offering  the  basis  for  even  more  ambi- 
tious steps  tomorrow.  But  above  all,  we 
shall  be  pursuing  the  "highest  possibility" 
for  peace. 


Document  26 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Weinberger),  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  May  15,  1982  (Extracts)42 

Basing  Mode  Options  for 
the  MX  Missile;  the 
Defense  Budget 

Q.  Did  the  tour  of  FE  Warren  Air  Force 
Base  today  in  any  way  influence  your  deci- 
sion on  the  basing  mode  of  the  MX  missile? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  anything  that  we 
weren't  basically  aware  of.  It  is  considered, 
as  everybody  knows,  one  of  the  possible 
areas,  one  of  the  areas  which  have  [has] 
been  considered  very  carefully  in  the  event 
we  should  go  to  either  a  temporary'  interim 
basing  in  existing  silos  or  somewhat  similar 
form  of  basing.  But  the  final  decision  hasn't 
been  made,  and  of  course,  that  will  depend 
on  the  congressional  funding  and  on  a 
number  of  technical  factors  that  we're  still 
examining  very  carefully.  We  think  it's  very 
important  to  get  the  MX  in  the  ground  as 
soon  as  it  comes  off  the  production  line 
because  it  is  the  new,  heavier,  more  modern 
missile  with  a  greater  accuracy  and  greater 
yield.  And  it  is  essential,  I  think,  that  enter- 
ing into  arms  reduction  talks  that  the  Sovi- 
ets know  that  we  have  a  very  strong,  accu- 
rate missile  that  will  add  to  the  deterrent. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what's  your  feeling  of 
the  Dense  Pack  option? 

A.  It  is  one  of  the  ones  that's  being  very 
substantially  recommended  by  a  number  of 
scientific  people,  people  connected  with 
our  research  and  engineering;  they  say  that 
it  has  the  capability  of  being  somewhat 
more  easily  defended  if  we  should  go  to  a 
BMD  method  and  it  has  certain  technical 
advantages.  We  are  looking  at  all  of  these 


just  as  carefully  as  we  can.  We  are  looking  at 
a  number  of  other  options.  What  we  want  is 
the  most  survivable  system  that  we  can  have 
so  that  when  we  enter  the  strategic  arms 
reductions  talks,  why  the  Soviets  will  know- 
that  we  have  something  that  is  a  very  strong 
deterrent  that  will  be  very  much  to  their 
advantage  to  have  us  give  up. 

Q.  Would   Dense  Packing  be  feasible? 

A.  Yes,  the  soil  conditions  are  consid- 
ered to  be  very  good.  There's  a  natural 
hardening  to  the  sites  here.  It's  not  the  only 
site  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  ones  that 
has  been  reported  to  be  under  favorable 
consideration. 

Q.  For  Dense  Pack? 

A.  For  indeed  the  Dense  Pack  or  being 
put  into  existing  silos.  There  hasn't  been 
any  final  decision  on  where  that  will  go. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Senator  Wal- 
lop's laser  defense?43 

A.  I  think  it's  a  very  promising  system 
and  one  that  we  find  a  great  deal  of  hope  in. 
I  was  briefed  on  various  elements  of  it  at  the 
Pentagon  a  couple  of  days  ago— yesterday 
as  a  matter  of  fact — and  it  offers  a  lot  of 
promise.  The  technology  is  considered  to 
be  some  years  away  but  we're  investing,  at 
Senator  Wallop's  initiative,  a  large  amount 
into  research  because,  of  course,  if  you  can 
stop  the  Soviet  missiles  before  they  get  into 
the  atmosphere  that  is  by  far  the  very  best — 
offers  the  most  hope  to  everybody.  I  per- 
sonally am  very  interested  in  that  kind  of 
technology  and  I'm  delighted  the  Senator 
has  converted  a  great  many  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  support  careful 
study  and  full  examination  of  it.  It  offers  a 
great  deal  of  hope.  I'd  wish  we  could  get  it 
tomorrow.  It's  considered  to  be  some  years 
off.  I  think  it's  next  best  to  my  favorite 
method  which  is  the  method  in  which  we 
would  take  the  Soviet  missiles  as  they  come 
out  of  their  silos  and  have  a  boomerang 
effect.  He  hasn't  developed  that  yet. 


Q.  Do  you  have  a  timetable  on  the  MX 
decision? 

A.  Well,  the  Congress  said  last  year  that 
we  had  to  have  a  permanent  decision  re- 


42  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  Secretary  Weinberger  visited 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  on  May  15,  among  other 
things,  to  tour  Air  Force  installations. 


43  Reference  presumably  is  to  the  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  authorization  bill 
calling  for  research  on  a  laser  defense  system, 
which  Senator  Wallop  introduced  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  approved  on  Mav  13.  See  Congres- 
sional Record.   May   13,    1982,  pp.   S5092-S5097. 
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ported  to  them  by  next  June.44  This  vear  the 
Senate  which  adopted  our  authorization  bill 
said  that  we  should  have  our  permanent 
decision  by  December.45  We  have  preferred 
and  have  recommended  that  we  be  allowed 
to  do  interim  basing — getting  the  MX  into 
existing  silos  and  then  spending  some  more 
time  trving  to  find  out  what  is  the  most 
survivable,  protectable  permanent  basing 
mode.  We  will,  of  course,  honor  the  con- 
gressional request  and  if  it  should  be  the 
final  decision  of  both  Houses  that  we  make 
our  recommendation  by  December,  we  will 
try  to  do  that.  We  don't  feel  it  gives  us  quite 
enough  time  to  give  the  study  the  impor- 
tance this  matter  warrants.  It's  one  of  the 
three  parts  of  the  strategic  triad  of  deter- 
rence. We  want  it  to  be  as  survivable  as 
possible.  The  reason  the  President  can- 
celled out  the  MPS  system  of  the  previous 
administration  was  because  he  felt  it  was 
not  survivable  and  while  we  know  that  our 
interim  suggestion  is  indeed  just  that,  an 
interim  suggestion,  we  would  want  it  to  be 
the  most  survivable  permanent  basing  that 
we  could  find.  We  are  looking  at  three  or 
four  quite  promising,  different  options.  But 
the  close  spaced  basing  is  one  of  those  and 
we  are  trying  our  best  to  meet  the  time  table 
that  Congress  has  set. 

Q.  President  Reagan  suggested  that  the 
Navy  should  have  a  large  aircraft  carrier 
fleet — with  what  happened  in  the  Falklands 
to  the  two  ships  that  were  sunk  by  relatively 
inexpensive  weapons  compared  to  what 
they  sunk,  is  this  causing  you  any  change  in 
your  thought? 

A.  Well,  everybody  has  known  that  one 
of  the  things  that  you  have  to  do  with  capital 
ships  of  any  size  is  protect  them  in  both  an 
air  cover  and  with  air-to-surface  missiles 
and/or  with  ships  equipped  with  missiles — 
protect  them  against  that.  We  do  have  plans 
with  our  aircraft  carriers  and  the  Senate  has 
approved  the  authorization  of  two  of  the 
large  carriers  and  I'm  glad  that  they  did 
because  by  doing  that  you  can  save  a  billion 
dollars  in  the  acquisition  of  these  carriers. 
We  have  plans  in  the  battle  groups,  that 
they   will   be   part    of,    to    protect    against 


44  A  provision  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1982,  P.L.  97-114,  approved 
on  December  29,  1981,  required  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  recommend  to  Congress  a  permanent 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile  no  later  than  Julv 
1,  1983;  for  text,  see  95  Stat.  1577. 

45  The  Defense  authorization  bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  May  14,  1982,  set  a  Decem- 
ber 1,  1982,  deadline  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  recommendation  on  a  permanent  basing 
mode  for  the  MX  missile. 


heavier  attack.  We  have  the  new  AEGIS 
class  cruisers  which  are  particularlv  de- 
signed for  this  purpose,  and  of  course,  the 
large  carriers  can  furnish  their  own  air 
cover.  The  small  carrier  is  not  really  able  to 
do  that.  Large  carriers  have  the  ability  to 
not  only  deliver  a  very  substantial  amount 
of  attacking  power  if  it  should  be  needed 
but  they  also  have  the  ability  to  protect 
themselves.  The  principal  lesson  from  the 
Falklands  sort  of  confirms  what's  known 
that  you  do  have  to  take  steps  to  cover  these 
ships  in  one  way  or  another. 

Q.  Some  military  people  are  saving  that, 
for  instance,  a  sub  commander  said  that  an 
aircraft  carrier  is  an  easy  target,  that  he's 
never  had  any  trouble  hitting  one  and  that 
the  whole  Soviet  system  is  set  up  to  hit 
those  ships. 

A.  The  Soviets  have  a  very  strong  sub- 
marine force  and  we  have  very  strong  anti- 
submarine measures.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  many  people  within  the  Service  (in- 
audible) to  their  own  particular  expres- 
sions. 

Q.  So,  in  other  words,  it  hasn't  changed 
your  thinking? 

A.  No.  We  think  that  the  large  carriers 
give  a  flexibility  to  the  defense  that  is  vitally 
needed.  We  think  we  may  very  well  have  to 
operate  in  areas  far  from  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  and  we  feel  we  have  to  be 
prepared  to  do  that  and  a  large  carrier  is 
simply  a  floating  airfield  and  it  does  have  to 
be  protected  just  the  way  an  airfield  has  to 
be  protected.  It  does  have  also  an  ability  to 
deliver  a  very  substantial  power  and  we 
believe  it  is  an  essential  addition  to  the 
fleet.  And,  as  I  say,  we  haven't  changed  our 
plans  for  requesting  authorization  of  two 
more  and  by  voting  authorization  of  two, 
and  Senator  Wallop's  taken  a  lead  in  a  lot  of 
these  matters,  you  do  have  an  ability  to  save 
a  great  deal  of  money,  a  billion  dollars 
literally  if  you  acquire  two  separately  in 
spite  the  long — Also,  you  get  them  sooner, 
which  if  you  accept  the  hypothesis  that  you 
need  them  is  very  desirable — we  get  them 
22  months  sooner  and  a  billion  dollars  less 
cost  by  doing  authorization  of  two.  The 
outlays  for  that  will  be  very  small  this  year. 
It  is  a  large  expense  but  rearming  America 
is  a  very  expensive  responsibility. 

Q.  Some  observers  would  say  that  Rea- 
gan's budget  proposals,  probably  the  big- 
gest point  of  compromise  among  Congress 
is  going  to  have  to  be  in  defense.  What 
would  be  your  response  to  that? 

A.  Well,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  as- 
sumptions that  defense  spending  was  going 
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to  be  cut  very  drastically  this  year.  Actually, 
the  Senate  in  an  all-night  session  voted  very 
nearly  all  the  President  had  requested,  with- 
in a  very  small  amount  considering  the  size 
of  the  budget.  No  one  should  possibly  or 
can  possibly  deny  the  fact  that  it's  an  im- 
mense amount  of  money  but  it's  the  price 
we  pay  for  neglect  of  the  last  few  years  and 
neglect  during  years  when  the  Soviets  were 
increasing  their  strength  enormously.  It's 
the  only  way  that  we  can  be  assured  that  we 
can  come  out  of  strategic  arms  or  any  kind 
of  arms  reduction  talks  with  any  sort  of 
effective  result.  Also,  if  those  talks  should 
fail,  it's  the  only  way  we  can  be  assured  that 
we  can  maintain  the  deterrence  that  has 
kept  the  peace  between  the  super  powers 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

So  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  De- 
fense has  to  be  cut  but  I  think  the  more  the 
Congress  examines  the  proposals  we  made 
and  the  budget  that  we  submitted,  the  more 
support  it  has  gained.  The  House  Commit- 
tee has  already  voted  an  even  larger  amount 
than  the  Senate  did — House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee — and  that  bill  will  be  debat- 
ed on  the  floor  of  the  House  very  shortly. 
We  think  the  need  is  there.  We  don't  think 
anything  has  happened  to  change  the  need. 
We  think  the  Soviet  threat  is  every  bit  as 
strong  as  it  was  last  year,  if  not  stronger, 
and  it's  just  as  vital  for  us  to  increase  our 
defensive  strength  as  it  was  last  year.  The 
real  problem  is  that  it's  not  only  a  very 
expensive  job  but  it's  a  long  job.  It  takes  a 
good  5  to  6  years  of  steady,  resolute  effort 
and  I  agree  that  with  a  liberal  democratic 
society  that's  a  hard  thing  to  sustain  be- 
cause defense  spending  is  not  very  popular. 
But,  as  someone  said,  it's  the  only  social 
program  that  permits  all  the  other  social 
programs  to  exist.  We  think  it  is  vital  that 
we  keep  on  with  this  very  difficult,  very 
expensive,  basically  kind  of  disagreeable 
job  most  people  find  it.  Nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  preservation  of  our  freedom  is 
at  stake.  Also,  it's  the  only  way,  I  think,  we 
can  get  genuine  arms  reduction. 

Press.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


Document  27 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
( Weinberger)  Before  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  Boston,  May  19,  1982^6 


"Deterrence  Has  Stood 
the  Test  of  Time  and 
Usefulness  Beyond 
Reproach" 

I  greatly  appreciate  and  am  honored  by 
your  invitation  to  give  the  Shattuck  lecture 
this  year.  The  generosity  and  public- 
spiritedness  of  Dr.  George  Cheyne  Shat- 
tuck, the  benefactor  of  these  lectures,  and 
the  distinguished  speakers  who  have  kept 
this  tradition  since  1890,  make  this  invita- 
tion an  unusual  honor. 

I  would  like  to  talk  today  about  a  matter 
which  concerns  all  of  us  equally.  That  is  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  which  all  of  us,  to  our 
dismay,  have  lived  with  now  for  some  34 
years.  This  is  a  most  disagreeable  and  dif- 
ficult subject,  but  I  am  deeply  concerned 
because  some  Americans  are  expressing 
doubts  that  our  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration share  their  abhorrence  for  war  and 
in  particular  nuclear  war.  This  is  a  terrible 
misconception  made  even  worse  by  various 
grim  prognoses  of  the  destruction  nuclear 
weapons  would  wreak  and  by  the  pictures 
we  see  on  television  of  old  nuclear  tests. 

We  have  seen  enough  images  of  war 
lately  and  indeed  many  of  us  have  seen  far 
too  much  of  war  itself  in  our  lifetimes.  I 
would,  therefore,  prefer  to  offer,  here,  an 
image  of  peace  even  though  I  offer  it  in  an 
undeniably  turbulent  world,  at  a  most  dan- 
gerous period  of  our  history. 

In  the  early  part  of  Homer's  Iliad  Hector 
finds  his  wife,  Andromache,  with  their  child 
Astyanax  on  the  walls  above  Troy.  The  little 
boy,  frightened  by  his  father's  armor  and 
helmet,  cries  out.  Hector  removes  his  hel- 
met and  the  two  parents  laugh  as  the  son 
recognizes  the  father.  Hector  then  lifts 
Astyanax  in  his  arms,  jostles  him  in  the  air 
over  his  head,  and  the  family  shares  a  mo- 
ment of  peace. 

This  is  a  picture  of  life  as  we  want  it,  not 
the  terrible  carnage  churning  below  on  the 


4<>  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982;  printed  also  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  publication,  Defense  82,  August  1982, 
pp.  3-7. 
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plains  of  Troy,  not  even  the  glory  of  great 
soldiers  which  the  Iliad  also  celebrates.  The 
contrast  intended  by  Homer  between  these 
scenes  of  war  and  peace  is  as  vivid  as  the 
choice  which  every  generation  has  had  to 
face. 

We  choose  peace,  but  not  because  we  are 
Democrats  or  Republicans.  We  want  peace 
because  we  are  Americans  and  a  civilized 
people.  We  reject  war  as  a  deliberate  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy  because  it  is  repug- 
nant to  our  national  morality.  War  prevents 
people  from  leading  the  kinds  of  lives  which 
this  country  was  fashioned  to  protect  and  to 
enhance.  As  civilized  people,  we  reject  war 
because  it  kills  and  maims  soldiers  and 
civilians  alike  and  undermines  the  fabric  of 
life. 

But  nuclear  war  is  even  more  horrible 
than  war  in  any  other  form.  Its  destructive 
power  has  been  described  at  length  in  pop- 
ular journals  recently.  The  images  are  suffi- 
ciently horrible  that  the  temptation  is 
strong  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  whole 
subject.  But,  grim  as  they  are,  those  matters 
have  to  be  thought  about  and  dealt  with.  It 
is  part  of  my  job  to  do  that,  and  to  know  not 
only  what  we  are  faced  with,  but  how  we 
may  best  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  from 
happening. 

Physicians,  it  seems  to  me,  must  adopt  a 
similar  attitude  to  their  work.  A  physician 
who  deals  with  the  sick  every  day  sees  many 
unpleasant  things:  cancer,  heart  disease, 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  the  pa- 
tient's pain,  and  his  family's  anguish.  The 
answer  to  these  is  manifestly  not  to  walk 
away.  It  is  not  to  throw  up  one's  hands  in 
dismay  and  respond  with  sentiment  and 
emotion  alone.  That  will  save  no  one's  life. 
What  is  required  is  a  mixture  of  the  com- 
passion we  all  feel  for  the  sick,  plus  the  most 
objective  and  informed  judgment  about  a 
course  of  action,  followed  by  an  equally 
steady  hand  in  restoring  the  patient's  health 
and  easing  his  pain. 

Those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  health  and  strength  of 
this  nation's  defense  are  in  a  somewhat 
parallel  position.  The  prospect  of  nuclear 
war  is  ghastly  in  the  extreme.  But  we  cannot 
allow  the  dread  with  which  we  look  upon  it 
to  obscure  our  judgment  on  how  to  prevent 
it.  Obviously,  this  too  would  not  save  lives. 

To  the  extent  of  our  powers  we  must, 
using  all  the  judgment  and  technical  skills 
and  latest  knowledge  available,  arrive  at  an 
objective,  rational  policy  which  will  accom- 
plish what  we  all  want.  Of  course,  we  take, 
as  our  starting  point,  that  which  everyone 


agrees  to:  that  nuclear  war  is  so  terrible  that 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  policy.  It  is  a  national 
objective  which  all  of  us  share  very  much 
like  the  compassion  one  feels  for  the  sick. 

Our  policy  to  prevent  war  since  the  age 
of  nuclear  weapons  began  has  been  one  of 
deterrence.  Our  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
are  only  retaliatory.  Their  purpose  is  to 
provide  us  with  a  credible  retaliatory  capa- 
bility in  the  event  we  are  struck  first.  The 
idea  on  which  this  is  based  is  quite  simple: 
to  make  the  cost  of  fighting  a  nuclear  war 
much  higher  than  any  possible  benefit.  This 
policy  has  been  approved,  through  the  po- 
litical processes  of  the  democratic  nations  it 
protects,  since  at  least  1950.  Most  impor- 
tant, it  works.  It  has  worked  in  the  face  of 
major  international  tensions  involving  the 
great  powers  and  it  has  worked  in  the  face 
of  war  itself. 

But  while  the  idea  of  deterrence  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  usefulness  be- 
yond reproach,  the  things  we  must  do  to 
maintain  that  deterrence  have  changed  sub- 
stantially as  the  Soviets'  quest  for  nuclear 
superiority  grew  to  fruition. 

In  the  fifties  the  requirements  of  deter- 
rence were  minimal.  Our  overwhelming  nu- 
clear superiority  both  in  weapons  and  the 
means  of  their  delivery  made  moot  the 
question  of  whether  an  adversary  would  be 
deterred  by  unacceptable  costs,  if  he  at- 
tacked first.  It  also  gave  us  the  ability  to 
deter  conventional  attacks  on  our  allies.  By 
the  mid-sixties,  however,  the  Soviets'  nucle- 
ar force  had  grown  greatly  in  strength. 
They  had  also  achieved  a  major  edge  in 
conventional  weapons  in  Europe.  To  dis- 
courage the  prospect  of  conflict  there 
NATO  decided  that  it  would  meet  and 
answer  force  at  whatever  level  it  might  be 
initiated,  while  retaining  the  option  to  use 
even  greater  force  as  the  most  effective 
preventative  against  aggression  in  the  first 
place.  It  is  important  to  remember  here  that 
the  retention  of  this  option  is  absolutely 
consistent  with  our  original  view  of  the 
purpose  of  our  nuclear  weapons;  that  is,  to 
deter  aggression  and  to  prevent  other  nu- 
clear weapons  being  used  against  us  or  our 
allies.  In  simple  language,  we  do  not  start 
fights — in  Europe  or  anywhere. 

We  see  disturbing  evidence,  such  as  the 
Soviets'  development  of  refiring  capability 
and  major  expenditures  for  civil  defense 
shelters,  that  they  think  they  can  fight  and 
win  a  nuclear  war.  We  do  not  share  this 
perception;  we  know  nuclear  war  is  un- 
winnable.  But  we  do  not  feel  we  can  sue- 
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cessfullv  deter  attack  from  an  adversary 
such  as  the  USSR,  if  we  relieve  them  of  the 
necessity  of  all  defensive  planning.  To  do 
so  would  erode  our  deterrent  by  announc- 
ing that  under  no  circumstances  would  we 
ever  use  our  weapons  first. 

Recently  it  has  been  argued  that  we 
should  adopt  a  policy  of  "no  first  use"  of 
nuclear  force  in  the  defense  of  Europe.47 
While  this  sounds  plausible  enough,  it  les- 
sens the  effectiveness  of  deterrence.  We 
must  remember  that  NATO  has  effectively 
prevented  Soviet  aggression.  In  no  small 
part,  this  is  because  our  policy  makes  clear 
to  the  Soviets  the  tremendous  risks  to  them 
of  aggression.  Also,  a  "no  first  use"  policy 
might  imply  that  the  first  use  of  conventional 
force  is  somehow  acceptable.  We  reject  this 
entirely.  And  we  do  so  because  our  policy  is 
to  deter  not  to  encourage  the  first  use  of 
force  against  us.  The  point  is  that  we  op- 
pose the  use  of  forces  and  arms  as  a  means 
for  anyone  to  secure  his  objectives.  We 
have  recently  made  that  clear  in  our  posi- 
tion in  the  conflict  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Argentina  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic. Force  of  arms  is  not  the  way  to  resolve 
international  disputes. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  vou  that  the  Soviets 
shared  this  view.  Unfortunately,  history  and 
all  the  facts  we  know  about  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  a  policy  bv  them.  For  the  past  21 
years,  the  Soviets  have  concentrated  tre- 
mendous efforts  and  resources  on  achiev- 
ing a  clear  superiority  in  nuclear  forces. 
The  result  has  been  the  addition  to  their 
arsenal  of  new  weapons  systems  such  as  the 
SS-17,  SS-18.  and  SS-19  ICBM's.  the 
backfire  bomber,  the  typhoon  submarine, 
several  new  types  of  cruise  missiles,  and  the 
SS-20  intermediate  range  missile.  These 
efforts  dwarf  our  own.  In  fact  since  1970, 
they  have  out-invested  us  by  about  $400 
billion  in  military  armaments. 

No  less  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  do  regard  their  nuclear  forces  as  a 
means  of  coercion.  Well  over  two-thirds  of 
their  nuclear  force  sits  in  land-based 
ICBM's — weapons  whose  speed,  destruc- 
tive power,  and  above  all,  accuracy  give 
those  who  possess  them  the  capability  to 
aim  with  assurance  at  the  military  targets  in 
the  United  States  in  a  first  strike.  Bv  con- 
trast, our  own  strategic  weapons  are  appor- 
tioned among  our  submarines,  land-based 


47  See,  for  example.  McGeorge  Bundv,  George 
F.  Kennan,  Robert  S.  McNamara.  and  Gerard 
Smith.  "Nuclear  Weapons  and  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance." Foreign  Affairs,  LX  (Spring,  1982).  pp. 
753-768. 


ICBM's.  and  bombers.  The  Soviets'  clear 
advantage  in  land-based  ICBM's  gives  them 
the  ability  to  destroy  segments  of  our  rela- 
tively smaller  and  unfortunately  less  effec- 
tive land-based  missile  force.  We  do  not 
intend  to  match  them  missile  for  missile  in 
land-based  ICBM's.  Our  svstem  of  deter- 
rence requires  simply  that  we  must  be  able 
to  inflict  damage  so  unacceptable  that  no 
one  would  attack  us.  This  does  not  mean, 
how  ever,  that  we  can  allow  any  part  of  our 
Triad  to  become  vulnerable.  Our  ongoing 
ability  to  maintain  deterrence  rests  on  the 
continued  accuracy,  power,  communica- 
tions structure,  and  survivability  of  all  our 
nuclear  forces.  The  point  is  that  while  the 
number  of  weapons  is  important,  it  is  less 
so  than  the  combination  of  capabilities, 
forces,  and  their  survivability  along  with  the 
national  resolve  and  will,  essential  to  con- 
vince an  aggressor  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  gain  from  attacking  first. 

Let  me  Cry  to  restate  this,  because  it  is 
over  this  question  of  how  much  destructive 
power  is  "enough"  that  the  public  debate 
often  bogs  down. 

Suppose  that  a  particular  community 
were  struck  bv  an  unforeseen  disaster,  say 
the  collision  of  two  passenger  trains  or  a 
large  tornado  or  an  earthquake.  No  physi- 
cian could  possibly  predict  the  receiving 
hospital's  ability  to  handle  this  emergency 
bv  merely  determining  the  number  of  beds. 
That  variable,  is,  of  course,  important,  but 
less  so  than  the  combination  of  the  knowl- 
edge, preparedness,  and  training  of  the 
staff;  their  ability  to  sustain  such  an  effort 
over  an  extended  period;  the  actual  materi- 
el on  hand  to  meet  the  emergency — drugs, 
i.v.  solution,  operating  room  supplies, 
transportation  to  the  medical  facility,  and  of 
course  the  number  and  skills  of  the  doctors 
available. 

It  is  clear  that  these  measures  will  never 
prevent  or  deter  an  accident  from  taking 
place,  so  the  medical  analog)  is  limited.  But 
the  analogy  is  good  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that 
deterrence  also  cannot  be  measured  accu- 
rately bv  a  single  variable. 

What  then  has  deterrence  done?  Again,  I 
must  stress  that  it  has  worked  and  is  work- 
ing today.  There  have  been  37  vears  of 
peace  in  Europe.  Despite  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Army,  despite  the  threat  of  the  Sovi- 
ets' nuclear  weapons,  Western  Europe  has 
prospered.  Its  political  freedoms  have 
flourished,  and  its  social  institutions  have 
grown  stronger.  Indeed,  there  has  not  been 
an  equal  period  of  uninterrupted  peace  on 
the  European  continent  since  the  Roman 
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Empire  fell.  At  the  risk  of  stating  the  obvi- 
ous, the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  also  avoided  the  scourge  of 
nuclear  fire.  Deterrence,  thus,  is  and  re- 
mains our  best  immediate  hope  of  keeping 
peace. 

However,  it  is  not  enough  to  assume  that 
deterrence  can  be  maintained  simply  by 
doing  what  we  have  done  in  the  past.  For 
the  unavoidable  fact  is  that  even  though  the 
world  remains  at  nuclear  peace  and  nuclear 
threats  do  not  appear  on  the  horizon,  still 
we  do  not  feel  safe.  Many  worry  about  the 
sophistication  of  modern  delivery  systems. 
Others  fear  the  results  of  continuing  to 
compete  with  the  Soviets  on  this  barren 
plain.  Still  more  are  alarmed  at  the  destruc- 
tive capability  within  the  great  powers'  ar- 
senals. 

We  are  worried  about  all  these  matters 
too.  That  is  why  we  are  absolutely  serious 
about  the  arms  reduction  negotiations  cur- 
rently underway  in  Geneva,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's new  strategic  arms  reductions  plans. 
But  again,  as  with  the  policy  of  deterrence, 
the  right  approach  to  this  process  can  only 
be  one  based  on  rational,  prudent,  and 
statesmanlike  determination  of  ends  and 
means. 

The  one  thing  we  must  not  expect  from 
arms  reductions  negotiations  is  the  kind  of 
world  that  existed  before  nuclear  weapons 
were  tested.  The  forbidden  fruit  has  been 
tasted  and  in  this  case,  the  fruit  is  not  the 
weapons,  but  the  knowledge  of  them.  As 
much  as  we  would  like  to,  we  cannot  erase 
that  knowledge.  Setting  our  sights  on  that 
object  would  be  utterly  unrealistic.  The 
proper  aim  of  arms  reduction  therefore 
should  be  fust  to  reduce  the  probability  of 
war.  If  possible  it  should  also  aim  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  maintaining  deterrence  and 
should  reduce  the  possibilities  of  war 
through  misinterpretation  or  misunder- 
standing. 

The  proposal,  to  freeze  current  levels  of 
nuclear  weapons,  was  born  partly  at  least  of 
deeply  felt  convictions  which  this  adminis- 
tration shares.  A  freeze,  however,  would 
not  reduce  the  probability  of  war.  It  would 
go  against  the  first  and  foremost  aim  of 
arms  control  because  it  would  lock  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  into  a  position 
of  permanent  military  disadvantage.  And 
that  disadvantage  or  imbalance,  if  you  will, 
erodes  deterrence  which  we  believe  has 
kept  the  peace.  For  if  one  side  improves  its 
forces,  either  by  dint  of  its  own  efforts  or 
through  the  other's  inactivity,  then  the 
temptation  will  grow  strong  for  the  Soviet 


Union  to  use  its  superior  systems,  or,  at  a 
minimum  to  contemplate  achieving  domin- 
ion by  the  threat  of  nuclear  war — nuclear 
blackmail  it  is  called.  It  is  an  understate- 
ment that  we  must  not  allow  either  of  these 
things  to  happen  under  any  circumstances. 

For  similar  reasons  a  freeze  would  chill 
any  hopes  we  have  of  convincing  the  Soviets 
to  agree  to  any  meaningful  arms  reductions. 
If  a  freeze  went  into  effect  now7,  the  ad- 
vantage the  Soviets  currently  enjoy  would 
be  irreversibly  sealed  and  stamped  with  the 
official  imprimatur  of  an  international 
agreement.  Why,  then,  would  they  wish  to 
change — that  is — to  lower  their  forces  to- 
gether with  us?  Granting  them  but  a  thread 
of  rationality,  or  even  a  normal  supply,  if  we 
froze  an  imbalance  in  their  favor,  I  cannot 
see  that  the  Soviets  would  have  the  slightest 
incentive  to  achieve  the  major  and  bilateral 
reductions  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  lessen 
the  danger  now  existing. 

It  is  exactly  those  bilateral  reductions 
which  President  Reagan's  arms  reduction 
proposals  aim  to  achieve.  In  the  past  few 
months  our  highest  priority  has  been  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  strategic  arms 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
President  has  now  proposed  major  reduc- 
tions in  strategic  arms  to  verifiable,  equal, 
and  agreed  levels.  We  are  also  continuing 
our  negotiations  to  reduce  the  intermediate 
range  nuclear  weapons  that  threaten  Eu 
rope  and  Asia.  In  Geneva  we  have  put 
forward  detailed  proposals  designed  to 
limit  those  intermediate  range  nuclear 
forces  and  to  eliminate  entirely  the  missiles 
of  greatest  concern  to  each  side.  This  ap- 
proach, which  has  won  the  strong  support 
of  our  allies,  would  go  far  towards  lowering 
the  threshold  of  risk  which  the  Europeans 
feel  so  acutely  today. 

These  proposals  are  not  bargaining 
chips  or  ploys.  Let  all  who  doubt  this  know- 
that  President  Reagan's  greatest  wish  is  for 
peace.  I  have  heard  him  say  more  times 
than  I  can  recall  that  if  he  could  leave  no 
other  legacy,  it  would  be  that  of  having 
improved  the  prospects  for  peace.  A 
meaningful  reduction  in  nuclear  arms 
would  be  a  welcome  first  step  in  the  arms 
control  process,  and  an  historic  step  to- 
wards the  peace  which  lowered  tensions 
nurture.  No  one  should  doubt  that  this  is 
what  drives  our  efforts.  No  one  should 
doubt  that  this  is  what  we  are  pledged  to — 
in  hope,  in  word,  and  in  deed. 

I  wish  that  I  could  end  this  presentation 
by  assuring  you  that  our  hopes  and  good 
faith  could  accomplish  all  that  we  want.  But 
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that  I  cannot  do  in  all  good  conscience. 
Instead  I  must  tell  you  what  I  see  as  the 
truth  about  our  situation  and  not  what  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  would  prefer  to  hear:  and  that 
is  that  there  is  no  easy  road  to  peace,  just  as 
there  is  [no]  easy  road  to  anything  really 
worthwhile.  There  is  no  miracle  drug  which 
will  keep  us  and  our  allies  safe  and  free 
while  the  nuclear  threat  is  excised. 

In  the  short  term  we  must  remember  that 
as  health  is  not  just  the  absence  of  sickness, 
neither  is  peace  just  the  absence  of  war. 
Health  requires  care  to  insure  that  it  will 
continue,  that  disease  will  not  occur.  One 
needs  the  right  diet,  exercise,  personal  hab- 
its, and  so  on.  So  it  is  with  peace.  It  cannot 
stand  by  itself.  It  needs  care  to  insure  its 
continuance.  A  nation  must  conduct  its  own 
business,  maintain  its  strength,  and  aided 
by  alliances  be  prepared  to  resist  those  for 
whom  peace  is  not  the  first  priority.  Peace 
without  these  steps  will  not  be  peace  for 
long.  Thus  we  dare  not  permit  our  abhor- 
rence of  war  to  keep  us  from  the  work  which 
our  love  of  peace  demands. 

We  cannot  blink  in  the  face  of  our  worst 
fears.  The  Soviets  are  aware  that  their 
buildup  is  frightening.  I  think  it  safe  to  say 
that  one  of  the  chief  effects  which  it  was 
designed  to  create  is  the  natural  horror 
which  all  feel  who  are  willing  to  face  that 
buildup  with  realism.  We  cannot,  though, 
and  we  must  not,  let  this  apprehension 
unstring  us.  If  we  fail  in  the  short  term  to 
reestablish  the  balance,  the  danger  will 
surely  increase.  "If  you  make  yourself  into  a 
sheep,  you'll  find  a  wolf  nearby"  says  the 
Russian  proverb.  We  don't  want  to  be 
wolves  or  sheep.  We  just  want  to  live  in 
peace  with  freedom  and  that  means  we 
must  be  able  to  deter  any  attack  on  us  or 
our  allies. 

But  if  our  immediate  goal  is  to  avoid  war, 
our  long  term  goal  is  to  reduce  its  probabil- 
ity. Here,  too,  in  the  area  of  arms  control  we 
have  seen  the  frustrating  paradox  that  the 
road  to  peace  is  marked  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  war.  But  there  is  no  other  rational 
solution.  Wrho,  for  instance,  can  believe  that 
the  Soviets  would  ever  consent  to  reduce 
their  forces  if  they  thought  that  we  lacked 
the  national  will  or  reserve  to  maintain  a 
balance  in  the  first  place? 

Thus  we  must  draw  deeply  upon  our 
national  patience  and  fortitude  in  the  future 
if  we  are  to  accomplish  what  all  of  us  really 
agree  we  must  do:  Protecting  and  strength- 
ening the  peace.  For  negotiations  cannot 
succeed  without  patience — peace  cannot 
succeed  without  fortitude. 


I  began  with  a  story  in  the  Iliad.  There  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  another  metaphor  in 
Astyanax's  reaction  to  his  helmeted  father. 
And  that  is  that  the  young  and  maybe  even 
the  not  so  young  sometimes  fail  to  recog- 
nize what  it  is  that  protects  them.  We  are 
too  old  and,  I  hope,  too  wise  to  respond  by 
crying  out  at  the  sight  of  our  protectors. 
And  we  are  too  young  to  surrender  our 
hopes  in  despair  or  our  principles  in  fear. 

The  Iliad  is  the  first  book  of  great  litera- 
ture in  a  long  tradition  which  reaches  to  us 
across  the  ages.  It  is  a  book  about  war  but  it 
questions  war  and  it  questions  politics  and 
it  questions  life.  This  questioning  is  one  of 
the  noblest  traits  of  our  civilization  and  it  is 
one  enshrined  at  Harvard  under  the  rubric 
of  "healthy  skepticism".  Others  call  it  free- 
dom. We  owe  it  to  our  ancestors  and  to 
those  who  will  come  after,  to  do  all  within 
our  power  so  that  this  civilization  is  pre- 
served— and  preserved  in  peace  with  free- 
dom. 

Thank  vou. 
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I  would  begin  by  saying  that  the  pace  of 
national  security  affairs  has  seldom  been 
faster  than  during  the  past  one  year  and  a 
half.  The  initial  release  of  our  strategic 
arms  reduction  proposals,  the  present  crisis 
over  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  upcoming 
summits  in  Versailles  and  Bonn,  are  but  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  scheduled  and  unsched- 
uled events  that  have  seized  the  attention  of 
the  national  security  community. 

We  have  seen  the  return  of  the  Sinai  to 
Egypt  and  the  regular  launches  and  recov- 
ery of  the  Space  Shuttle  Enterprise.  We 


48  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  May  21, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Clark's  brief  introductory  and  concluding 
remarks  are  omitted. 
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have  witnessed,  in  grief,  the  brutal  murder 
of  Anwar  Sadat,  General  Dozier's  kid- 
napping in  Europe,  war  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  attempted  guerrilla  insurrections  in  the 
Caribbean. 

We  have  begun  intermediate  range  nu- 
clear force  negotiations  in  Geneva,  par- 
ticipated in  the  Ottawa  and  Cancun  sum- 
mits, and  met  with  76»  heads  of  state  or 
government.  I'm  speaking  now  that  the 
President  has  personally  met  76  heads  of 
state — unprecedented,  I  might  add,  in  this 
period  of  time. 

We  have  watched  democracy  at  work  in 
El  Salvador  and  Jamaica.  We  have  seen 
tyranny  in  Afghanistan  and  in  Poland.  It  is  a 
complex,  interdependent  world  with  op- 
portunities often  disguised,  as  the  President 
has  said,  as  challenges. 

The  pace  is  not  likely  to  relent  and  in  the 
rush  of  events  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the 
forest,  given  the  trees  we  deal  with  are  as 
ambulatory  as   Macbeth's   Birnam   Wood. 

For  these  reasons,  in  early  February  of 
this  year — February  5,  to  be  exact — the 
President  directed  a  review  of  our  national 
security  strategy.  At  that  time  our  strategy- 
was  a  collection  of  departmental  policies 
which  had  been  developed  during  the  ad- 
ministration's first  year  in  office.  The  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  review  the  results  of  that 
first  year  with  decisions  often  being  made  at 
the  departmental  level,  to  see  where  we 
were,  to  make  sure  our  various  policies 
were  consistent,  and  to  set  the  course  for 
the  future. 

In  particular,  he  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  any  discussions  we  had  with  the  leader- 
ship of  Congress  on  reductions  in  our  de- 
fense budget,  any  discussions  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  regarding 
arms  reductions,  were  based  both  on  a  well- 
thought-through  and  integrated  strategy 
for  preserving  our  national  security. 

The  President's  involvement  in  this 
study  is  a  good  example  of  how  he  involves 
himself  in  national  security  affairs.  As  a 
former  governor,  President  Reagan's  past 
experience  more  clearly  lies,  as  I  think  you 
would  agree,  in  economic  and  domestic 
policy  areas.  But  a  lifetime  of  interest  in  and 
concern  for,  and  debate  of,  national  securi- 
ty issues,  has  built  a  framework  of  philoso- 
phy which  Ronald  Reagan  articulated  to  the 
American  people,  and  which  they  endorsed, 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

The  conversion  of  that  philosophy  to 
policy  has  been  one  of  the  President's  major 


efforts  since  January.  He  views  national 
security  as  his  most  compelling  responsi- 
bility. He  has  come  to  treat  it  accordingly. 

In  the  past  4  months  about  a  third  of  the 
President's  office  time — as  I'm  so  often 
reminded  by  Mike  Deaver  as  we  attempt  to 
schedule  another  appointment — has  been 
devoted  to  national  security  work — more 
than  any  other  area  or  endeavor.  He  has 
already  signed  35  National  Security  Direc- 
tives, 19  of  them  this  year;  a  pace  that 
compares  favorably  with  his  predecessors. 

There  have  been  57  meetings  of  the 
National  Security  Council  during  this  ad- 
ministration, nearly  one  a  week.  The  Presi- 
dent has  personally  chaired  each  and  every 
one  of  them.  Few  Presidents — certainly 
none  in  peacetime — have  paid  as  much  at- 
tention to  national  security  problems  or 
issues. 

In  this  particular  security  review  that  we 
discuss  today,  as  I  mentioned,  the  decision 
or  directive  having  been  issued  this  morn- 
ing, the  President  played  an  extraordinarily 
active  role.  He  progressively  reviewed,  and 
he  commented,  on  all  nine  interagency 
draft  segments  as  they  were  prepared. 
Sometimes  we  returned  to  the  drawing 
board.  Sometimes  our  fuzzy  language  was 
sharpened  by  the  Presidential — first-person 
singular. 

The  NSC  staff  led  the  effort  in  its  role  as 
the  broker  of  those  ideas  coming  from  the 
interagency  efforts  and  beyond  [.  Those] 
such  as  Don  Regan,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  Mac 
Baldrige,  participated  as  well,  even  though 
not  within  the  formal  NSC  process,  when 
issues  pertaining  to  their  areas  arose. 

And  certainly  Secretary  Weinberger's 
1982  defense  policy  provided  an  excellent 
foundation  for  the  military  portion  of  this 
study.  The  senior  leadership  at  Defense, 
State,  CIA,  as  I  mentioned,  were  totally 
involved.  JCS  met  12  times,  consider  the 
various  parts  of  their  portion  of  the  study. 
When  it  was  done,  the  study  and  decision, 
as  they  must  be,  were  the  President's. 

Now  that  the  work  is  done  or  at  least  the 
first  major  portion  and  we're  at  a  plateau 
here  today.  We  have  come  to  several  con- 
clusions, I  believe,  seven. 

First,  the  purpose  of  our  strategy  should 
be  to  preserve  our  institutions  of  freedom 
and  democracy — to  protect  our  citizens,  to 
promote  their  economic  well-being,  and  to 
foster  an  international  orderliness  support- 
ive of  these  institutions  and  these  princi- 
ples. 
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Second,  we're  confident  that  the  policies 
of  our  first  year  have  been  internally  con- 
sistent and  that  they  do  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  strategy  that  will  protect  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Third  conclusion,  a  successful  strategy 
must  have  diplomatic,  political,  economic, 
informational  components  built  on  a  foun- 
dation of  military  strength. 

Fourthly,  our  strategy  must  be  forward 
looking  and  active.  We  must  offer  hope.  As 
the  President  said  last  year  at  Notre  Dame,49 
collectivism  and  the  subordination  of  the 
individual  to  the  state  is  now  perceived 
around  the  world  as  a  bizzare  and  evil 
episode  of  history  whose  last  pages  are  even 
now  being  written.  We  have  something  bet- 
ter to  offer — namely  freedom.  To  secure 
the  America  we  all  want  and  the  global 
stability  and  prosperity  we  all  seek,  we  can- 
not sit  back  and  hope  that  somehow  it  all 
will  happen.  We  must  believe  in  what  we're 
doing  and  that  requires  initiative,  patience, 
persistence.  We  find  we  must  be  prepared 
to  respond  vigorously  to  opportunities  as 
they  arise  and  to  create  opportunities  where 
they  have  not  existed  before.  We  must  be 
steadfast  in  those  efforts. 

The  fifth  conclusion,  ours  must  be  a 
coalition  strategy.  We,  together  with  our 
friends,  our  allies,  must  pull  together.  And 
that  effort  will  certainly  be  evidenced  as  we 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  the  President 
proceeds  on  the  third  of  June  to  Versailles, 
Rome,  London,  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  New 
York. 

There's  no  other  way,  we  must  achieve 
an  even  closer  linkage  with  regional  allies 
and  friends.  Next  month's  NATO  summit  is 
a  case  in  point,  of  course.  There  may  be  a 
vocal  minority  questioning  the  basic  as- 
sumptions of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  It's  not 
the  first  time,  nor  will  it  be  the  last.  But 
when  President  Reagan  and  other  NATO 
leaders  meet  in  Bonn,  there  should  be  a 
strong  reaffirmation  of  Alliance  unity,  vitali- 
ty, and  resolve.  A  strong,  unified  NATO 
remains  indispensable  for  the  protection  of 
all  of  our  Western  interests. 

The  differences  among  NATO  members 
involve  shaping  NATO,  not  whether  there 
should  be  an  Alliance.  At  Bonn,  we  will 
witness  fundamental  agreement  on  the 
need  to  strengthen  our  deterrent  posture. 


We  will  see  a  balanced  approach  to  arms 
control,  and  NATO  remains  dedicated  to 
the  common  task  of  preserving  democracy. 

Sixth,  the  economic  component  of  our 
strategy  is  particularly  important.  We  must 
promote  a  well-functioning  international 
economic  system  with  minimal  distortion  to 
trade  and  broadly  agreed  rules  for  resolving 
differences. 

The  summits  at  Ottawa  and  Cancun 
played  a  positive  role  in  the  search  for  a 
cooperative  strategy  for  economic  growth. 
The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  is  a  further 
contribution,  offering  a  constructive,  long- 
term  commitment  to  countries  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. Next  month's  Versailles  summit  will 
be  another  step.  We  anticipate  an  atmos- 
phere of  realism  at  Versailles.  We  hope  it 
will  inspire  new  thinking  while  deflating 
outworn  concepts.  We  must  also  force  our 
principal  adversary,  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  its  economic  short- 
comings. 

The  seventh  and  final  conclusion,  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  requires  a  strong, 
flexible,  and  responsive  military.  The 
rebuilding  of  our  nation's  defenses  is  now 
our  urgent  task. 

For  obvious  reasons,  I  cannot  discuss  the 
defense  portion  of  our  review  in  the  detail 
that  I  did  to  select  members  of  Congress 
this  morning50  or  perhaps  in  the  detail  that 
you  might  desire.  I  will  try,  however,  to 
provide  the  highlights  where  I  can,  some 
degree  of  specificity. 

Our  interests  are  global  and  they  conflict 
with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  state 
which  pursues  worldwide  policies,  most  un- 
friendly to  our  own.  The  Soviet  Union 
maintains  the  most  heavily  armed  military 
establishment  in  history  and  possesses  the 
capability  to  project  its  military  forces  far 
beyond  its  own  borders.  It's  a  given  [fact] 
that,  of  course,  we  have  vital  interests 
around  the  world,  including  maritime  sea 
lanes  of  communication.  The  hard  fact  is 
that  the  military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  now  able  to  threaten  these  vital  interests 
as  never  before.  The  Soviet  Union  also 
complements  its  direct  military  capabilities 
with  proxy  forces  and  surrogates  with  ex- 
tensive arms  sales  and  grants  by  manipula- 
tion of  terrorist  and  subversive  organiza- 
tions, and  through  support  to  a  number  of 


49  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  com- 
mencement address  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  May  17,  1981,  see  Public  Papers  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Ronald  Reagan,  1981 
(Washington,  1982),  pp.  431-435. 


50  Clark  testified  that  morning  in  executive 
joint  session  before  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees  and  the  Senate  and  House 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittees. 
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insurgencies  and  separatist  movements — 
providing  arms,  advice,  military  training, 
and  political  backing. 

Our  military  forces  and  those  of  our 
allies  must  protect  our  common  interests  in 
our  increasingly  turbulent  environment. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  deter  attack  and  to 
defeat  such  attack  when  deterrence  fails. 

In  this  regard,  the  modernization  of  our 
strategic  nuclear  forces  will  receive  first 
priority  in  our  efforts  to  rebuild  the  military 
capabilities  of  the  United  States.  Nuclear 
deterrence  can  only  be  achieved  if  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  posture  makes  Soviet  assess- 
ment of  the  risks  of  war,  under  any  contin- 
gency, so  great  as  to  remove  any  incentive 
for  initiating  attack. 

The  decisions  reached  on  strategic  nu- 
clear forces,  which  the  President  an- 
nounced last  fall,  remain  the  foundation  of 
our  policy.  The  highest  priority  was  to  be 
accorded  to  survivable  strategic  communi- 
cations systems. 

In  addition,  we  plan  to  modernize  the 
manned  bomber  force,  increase  the  accura- 
cy and  payload  of  our  submarine  launched 
ballistic  missiles,  add  sea  launched  cruise 
missiles,  improve  strategic  defenses,  and 
deploy  a  new  larger,  more  accurate  land 
based  ballistic  missile. 

The  latter  decision  was  reaffirmed  by  the 
President  last  Monday.51  He  views  the  pro- 
duction of  a  modern  ICBM,  with  the  earliest 
possible  introduction  into  the  operational 
force,  as  absolutely  essential. 

The  President  provided  some  guidance 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  on  priorities 
he  wished  accorded  to  various  basing  and 
defense  schemes,  but  he  essentially  asked 
Defense  for  their  recommendation  on  a 
permanent  basing  mode  by  early  fall  so  that 
he  could  comply  with  congressional  desires 
for  an  administration  position,  well  before 
the  end  of  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  made  it 
clear  that  until  a  more  survivable  basing 
mode  has  been  selected,  funded,  cleared  for 
construction,  he  wishes  to  retain  the  option 
of  deploying  a  limited  number  of  MX  and 
Minuteman  silos  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
overall  MX  program. 

The  silo  basing  option  provides  a  hedge 
against  unforeseen  technical  developments 
and  program  changes.  It  is  a  clear  incentive 


51  The  reference  is  apparently  to  President 
Reagan's  approval  of  a  National  Security  Council 
Directive  on  Monday,  May  17. 


to  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  arms  reductions, 
and  even  in  silos,  MX  gains  in  survivability 
as  all  three  legs  of  the  strategic  triad  are 
modernized. 

The  MX  program,  the  President  has  said, 
is  too  important  to  allow  the  risk  of  techni- 
cal, environmental,  or  arms  control  debates 
to  delay  introduction  of  the  missile  into 
force. 

While  the  failure  to  strengthen  our  nu- 
clear de^rrent  could  be  disastrous,  recent 
history  makes  clear  that  conventional  deter- 
rence is  now  more  important  than  ever. 
Current  overseas  deployments  will  be  main- 
tained to  provide  a  capability  for  timely  and 
flexible  response  to  contingencies  and  to 
demonstrate  resolve  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments. Ground,  naval,  and  air  forces  will 
remain  deployed  in  Europe,  in  the  western 
Pacific,  in  Southwest  Asia,  and  elsewhere  as 
appropriate.  In  this  hemisphere,  naval 
forces  will  maintain  a  presence  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  Caribbean  Basin,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  western  Pacific,  and  in  the  Indi- 
an Ocean.  Forward-deployed  forces  will  be 
postured  to  facilitate  rapid  response.  Inter- 
mittent overseas  developments  from  the 
United  States  will  be  made  as  necessary. 

Now,  our  strategic  reserve  of  U.S. -based 
forces,  both  active  and  reserve  components, 
will  be  maintained  at  a  high  state  of  readi- 
ness and  will  be  periodically  exercised.  Last 
year's  Bright  Star  exercise  in  the  Middle 
East,  last  month's  Ocean  Venture  82  in  the 
Caribbean  provided  a  valuable  experience 
for  those  forces.  They  also  demonstrated  a 
multinational,  multiforce  capability  to  de- 
fend our  interests  and  those  of  our  friends 
worldwide.  Our  need  to  swiftly  reinforce 
worldwide  means  that  improvements  in  our 
strategic  mobility  and  in  our  reserve  struc- 
ture are  terribly  important. 

Although  the  most  prominent  threat  to 
our  vital  interests  worldwide  is  the  Soviet 
Union,  our  interests  can  also  be  put  in 
jeopary  by  actions  of  other  states,  other 
groups.  In  contingencies  not  involving  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  hope  to  rely  on  friendly 
regional   states   to  provide  military  force. 

Should  the  threat  exceed  our  capabilities 
within  regional  states,  we  must  be  prepared 
within  the  framework  of  our  constitutional 
processes  to  commit  U.S.  forces  to  assist 
our  allies.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  we  must  push  ourselves  into  areas 
where  we  are  neither  wanted  nor  desired  or 
needed.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  we  can- 
not reject  in  advance  any  options  we  might 
need  to  protect  those  same  vital  interests. 
To  do  so  is  to  invite  aggression,  undermine 
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our  credibility  and  place  at  risk  all  global 
objectives. 

Now,  this  highlights  the  importance  of 
security  assistance.  By  this  term  we  mean 
military  sales,  grant  assistance,  internation- 
al military  education  and  training,  econom- 
ic support  funds  and  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. If  we  do  not  assist  our  allies  and 
friends  in  meeting  their  legitimate  defense 
requirements,  then  their  ability  to  cope  with 
conflict  goes  down  and  the  pressure  for 
eventual  U.S.  involvement  goes  up.  Yet 
today  security  assistance  is  not  doing  the 
job  it  should,  as  discovered  by  these  same 
studies. 

Resources  are  inadequate,  often  of  the 
wrong  kind.  During  the  1950's,  the  security 
assistance  budget  ranged  from  5  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  defense  budget.  But  today,  it's 
about  1.5  percent.  While  it  is  not  necessary 
to  return  to  the  post-war  levels  that 
rearmed  and  secured  Western  Europe, 
some  steady  growth  in  security  assistance 
can  be  our  most  cost-effective  investment. 
Again,  found  by  our  studies. 

The  annual  budget  cycle  constrains 
long-range  planning.  Countries  participat- 
ing in  our  security  assistance  program  and 
procurement  officers  at  the  Defense  De- 
partment both  need  to  plan  ahead.  Procure- 
ment lead  times  limit  the  responsiveness  of 
the  overall  program.  And,  finally,  legislative 
restrictions  reduce  the  ability  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  react  appropriately  to  emergen- 
cy conditions. 

An  effective  security  assistance  program, 
again,  is  a  critical  element  in  meeting  our 
security  objectives  abroad.  At  times  recent- 
ly, [we]  have  had  difficulty  explaining  that 
on  the  Hill.  Thus,  it  is  a  real  compliment  to 
our  own  force  struction.  Security  assistance 
can  help  deter  conflict,  can  increase  the 
ability  of  our  friends  and  allies  to  defend 
themselves  without  the  commitment  of  our 
own  combat  forces.  Effective  programs  can 
establish  a  degree  of  compatibility  between 
U.S.  forces  and  the  forces  of  recipient  coun- 
tries so  we  can  work  together  in  combat  if 
necessary.  Not  only  does  security  assistance 
offer  a  cost-effective  way  of  enhancing  our 
security  worldwide  but  it  also  strengthens 
our  economy  in  general  and  our  defense 
production  base  in  particular.  In  short,  a 
little  assistance  buys  a  lot  of  security. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  planning  a 
priority  effort  to  improve  the  effectiveness, 
the  responsiveness  of  this  vital  component 
of  our  national  security  strategy.  We  will  be 
looking  at  ways  of  reducing  lead  times.  We 
will  take  a  hard  look  at  existing  legislation 


[concerning?]  future  resources.  Programs 
require  predictability.  This  points  toward 
more  extensive  use  of  multiyear  commit- 
ments and  a  larger  capitalization  of  the 
special  defense  acquisition  fund. 

In  sum,  security  assistance  needs  fixing 
and  we  have  a  plan  to  fix  it. 

No  one  should  mistake  the  main  goal  of 
American  global  strategy.  The  goal,  of 
course,  as  the  President  has  said  over  and 
again,  is  peace. 

We  have  devoted  too  large  a  portion  of 
our  national  resources  and  emotion  over 
the  past  40  years  to  the  alleviation  of  want, 
hunger,  suffering,  and  distress  throughout 
the  world,  to  want  anything  but  peace  in 
every  corner  of  the  planet.  And  those  who 
slander  the  United  States  with  charges  of 
warmongering  can  barely  paper  over  their 
own  guilty  consciences  in  this  very  regard. 

In  particular,  the  record  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  armed  suppression  of  popular 
movements  since  1945  is  unparalleled 
among  modern  nations.  To  maintain  peace 
with  freedom,  therefore,  we  are  forced, 
reluctantly,  to  plan  carefully  for  the  possi- 
bility that  our  adversaries  may  prove  un- 
willing to  keep  that  peace.  And  when  we 
turn  to  a  strategy  for  our  military  forces,  we 
enter  the  world  of  assumptions,  scenarios, 
and  hypothetical  projections.  It  would  be 
our  strategy  to  employ  military  force  to 
achieve  specific  political  objectives  quickly 
on  terms  favorable  to  the  United  States  and 
our  allies. 

We  need  a  better,  more  detailed  strategy 
in  order  to  buy  the  right  equipment,  devel- 
op forces,  and  lay  detailed  plans.  This  strat- 
egy must  provide  flexibility  and  yet  allow 
preplanning.  In  trying  to  solve  this  problem 
we  have  looked  at  such  strategy  as  a  plan- 
ning continuum  over  the  last  4  months.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  our  guidance 
emphasizes  the  integration  of  economic  aid 
and  security  assistance,  foreign  military 
training,  and  supplementary  support  capa- 
bility. 

At  the  higher  end  our  strategy  guidance 
takes  into  account  the  global  military  capa- 
bilities of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  inter- 
relationship of  strategic  theaters.  We  recog- 
nize that  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  preserve 
peace,  any  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union 
could  expand  to  global  dimension. 

Thus,  global  planning  is  a  necessity.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  have  the  capa- 
bility to  successfully  engage  Soviet  forces 
simultaneously  on  all  fronts.  We  can't,  sim- 
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ply  can't.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  we  must 
procure  balanced  forces  and  establish  pri- 
orities for  sequential  operations  to  insure 
that  military  power  would  be  applied  in  the 
most  effective  way  on  a  priority  basis. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
limit  the  scope  of  any  conflict.  The  capabili- 
ty for  counteroffensives  on  other  fronts  is 
an  essential  element  of  our  strategy,  but  it  is 
not  a  substitute  for  adequate  military  capa- 
bility to  defend  our  vital  interests  in  the 
area  in  which  they  are  threatened. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decision  to  ex- 
pand a  conflict  may  well  not  be  ours  to 
make.  Therefore,  U.S.  forces  must  be  capa- 
ble of  responding  to  a  major  attack  with 
unmistakable  global  implications  early  on  in 
any  conflict. 

The  President  has  established  priorities 
in  the  way  our  forces  would  be  used  in 
combat,  in  terms  of  geography,  in  terms  of 
force  development.  We  must  ask,  what  do 
we  fix  first? 

We  have  tried  to  analyze  the  risks  we 
face.  We  cannot  fix  them  all  at  once,  in  part 
because  things  take  time,  and  in  part  be- 
cause the  Soviet  military  advantage  results 
from  a  whole  decade  of  investment  and  top 
priority.  There  is  not  enough  money  avail- 
able to  eliminate  the  risks  we  face  over- 
night. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  analyze  those 
risks,  put  first  things  first,  and  develop  how 
we  will  conduct  ourselves  if  worst  comes  to 
worst. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  hope  for 
the  best,  and  we  want  to  offer  that  hope  to 
others,  our  allies,  our  friends,  the  Third 
World,  and  especially  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  our  fondest  hope  that  with  an  active 
yet  prudent  national  security  policy,  we 
might  one  day  convince  the  leadership  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  turn  their  attention 
inward,  to  seek  the  legitimacy  that  only 
comes  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  thus  to  address  the  hopes  and  the 
dreams  of  their  own  people. 
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Address  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
( Weinberger)  Before  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,   New  York,  May  21,    198252 


Reagan  Administration's 
Offensive  to  Stop  Soviet 
Acquisition  of  Western 
Technology  for  Military 
Purposes 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
this  very  distinguished  group.  I  greatly  ad- 
mire the  diversity  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  and  its  commitment  to  stimu- 
lating constructive  and  informed  citizen 
participation  in  world  affairs.  I  am  honored 
to  be  asked  to  address  such  a  group. 

Today  I  plan  to  talk  about  the  large-scale 
drain  of  Western  technological  expertise  to 
the  Soviet  Union  which  has  taken  place  over 
the  past  decade  or  so.  I  believe  that  the 
continuation  of  this  trend  could  have  ex- 
tremely dangerous  consequences  for  the 
free  world. 

Today's  sophisticated  science  and  indus- 
trial technologies  are  the  foundation  on 
which  a  great  deal  of  a  modern  nation's 
economic  strength  is  built.  Especially  signif- 
icant is  the  vital  role  science  and  technology 
play  in  strengthening  a  nation's  military 
potential  to  deter  war,  or  if  necessary,  to 
win  it. 

The  Soviets'  efforts  to  take  advantage  of 
Western  hardware  prove  that  they  grasp 
this  quite  firmly.  Soviet  leaders  have  learn- 
ed they  can  obtain  Western  technology 
through  both  legal  and  illegal  channels. 
Under  the  guise  of  purchases  for  benign, 
civilian  objectives,  the  Soviets  have  ob- 
tained a  wide  range  of  equipment  critical  to 
their  military  program.  Where  they  have 
failed  to  get  what  they  want  openly,  they 
have  resorted  to  a  well-coordinated  illegal 
acquisition  program.  Using  agents,  co-opt- 
ing citizens,  taking  advantage  of  unsuspect- 
ing businessmen,  moving  goods  through 
neutral  and  Third  World  countries,  they  are 
gaining  access  to  Western  technology  on  an 
unprecedented  and  alarming  scale. 


52  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  The  source  text  is  his  address  as 
prepared  for  delivery  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel. 
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Until  now,  the  West  has  failed  to  re- 
spond to  this  challenge.  Our  export  re- 
quirements were  too  loose.  Our  enforce- 
ment program  was  lax.  Too  many  loopholes 
in  the  international  control  system  per- 
sisted. Clear  cut  violations  of  international 
export  laws  were  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

Frequently,  violators,  when  caught,  were 
either  not  punished  or  got  off  with  modest 
fines. 

The  result  is  that  the  Soviet  raid  on  our 
technology  base  not  only  continued — it  in- 
creased. In  short,  we  have  been  selling 
them  the  rope — to  hang  us. 

Let  me  describe  for  you  how  all  this 
occurred,  how  the  Soviets  profited  as  a 
result,  and  what  the  administration  is  doing 
about  it. 

We  would  do  well  to  recall  that  only  a 
decade  ago — at  the  height  of  detente — it 
was  fashionable  to  believe  the  Soviet  Union 
would  shift  its  emphasis  from  military  pur- 
suits to  improving  the  material  well-being 
of  its  citizens.  Many  felt  that  what  was 
needed  was  simply  the  right  encourage- 
ment. It  was  hoped  that  then  the  Soviets 
would  cut  back  their  buildup  and  concen- 
trate on  producing  consumer  goods  greatly 
desired  by  their  people.  So,  export  controls 
were  given  a  low  priority.  Export  promo- 
tion was  encouraged. 

Sophisticated  goods  and  equipment 
were  sold  with  winks  and  nods  from  free 
world  countries.  Indeed,  it  is  a  sad  fact  the 
United  States  actually  requested  and  re- 
ceived more  exceptions  to  the  international 
control  list  than  any  other  participating 
Western  nation.  It  is  even  more  grim  to 
note,  in  retrospect,  that  many  of  the  excep- 
tions granted  to  the  United  States  under  the 
international  control  program  contributed 
directly    to    Soviet    military    modernization. 

Today,  we  can  see  the  result  of  the 
laissez-faire  attitude  of  the  last  decade  in 
the  size  and  technological  capability  of  the 
Soviet  armed  forces.  The  Soviets  have  in- 
troduced new  generations  of  smart  weap- 
ons. They  have  dramatically  improved  their 
airlift  capability  and  made  their  nuclear 
weapons  more  accurate  and  deadly.  They 
have  enhanced  their  command  and  control 
with  better  computers  and  communica- 
tions. 

Let  me  give  some  specific  examples  of 
what  the  Soviets  have  been  able  to  achieve 
this  way.  Their  strategic  weapons  program 
has  benefited  substantially  from  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Western  technology.  The  striking 


similarities  between  the  US  Minuteman  silo 
and  the  Soviet  SS-13  silo  very  likely  result- 
ed from  acquisition  of  U.S.  documents.  The 
Soviets'  ballistic  missile  systems,  in  particu- 
lar, have  over  the  past  decade  demonstrated 
qualitative  improvements  that  probably 
would  not  have  been  achieved  without 
Western  acquisitions  of  ballistic  missile 
guidance  and  control  technology.  The  most 
striking  example  of  this  is  the  marked  im- 
provement in  accuracy  of  the  latest  genera- 
tion of  Soviet  ICBM's — an  improvement 
which,  given  the  level  of  relevant  Soviet 
technologies  a  decade  ago,  appears  almost 
certainly  to  have  been  speeded  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Western  technology.  Their  im- 
proved accuracy  has  been  achieved  through 
the  exploitation  and  development  of  good- 
quality  guidance  components — such  as  gy- 
roscopes and  accelerometers.  The  quality 
of  these  instruments,  in  turn,  depends  to  a 
considerable  degree  on  the  quality  of  the 
small,  precision,  high-speed  bearings  used. 

Through  the  1950's  and  into  the  1960's, 
the  Soviet  precision  bearing  industry 
lagged  significantly  behind  that  of  the  West. 
However,  through  legal  trade  purchases  in 
the  1970's,  the  Soviet  Union  acquired  U.S. 
precision  grinding  machines  for  the  pro- 
duction of  small,  high-precision  bearings. 
Similar  grinding  machines,  having  lower 
production-rate  capabilities,  were  available 
from  several  foreign  countries.  Only  a  few 
of  these  machines,  either  U.S.  or  foreign, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  supply  Soviet 
missile  designers  with  all  the  quality  bear- 
ings they  needed.  These  purchases  gave  the 
Soviets  the  capability  to  manufacture  preci- 
sion bearings  in  large  volume  sooner  than 
would  have  been  likely  through  indigenous 
development.  The  Soviets  probably  could 
have  used  indigenous  grinding  machines 
and  produced  the  required  quality  of  bear- 
ings over  a  long  period  by  having  an  abnor- 
mally high  rejection  rate. 

The  IL-76  also  is  used  by  the  Soviets  as 
the  platform  for  their  new  AW  ACS  (Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control  System),  which 
is  expected  to  be  operational  in  the  mid- 
1980's.  This  system  will  provide  the  Soviets 
with  a  major  improvement  in  attacking  low- 
flying  missiles  and  bombers.  The  Soviet 
AW  ACS  is  strikingly  similar  in  many  ways  to 
the  U.S.  AWACS,  and  is  a  major  improve- 
ment over  their  old  system. 

In  the  maintenance  area,  two  huge  float- 
ing drydocks  purchased  from  the  West  for 
civilian  use  by  the  Soviets  have  been  divert- 
ed to  military  use.  Drydocks  are  critical  for 
both  routine  and  fast  repair  of  ships  dam- 
aged in  warfare.  In  1978,  when  the  Soviets 
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took  possession  of  one  of  the  drydocks,  they 
diverted  it  to  the  Pacific  Naval  Fleet.  The 
other  was  sent  to  the  Northern  Fleet  in 
1981. 

These  drydocks  are  so  large  that  they  can 
carry  several  naval  ships.  Most  importantly, 
thev  are  the  only  drydock  facilities  in  either 
of  the  two  major  Soviet  fleet  areas — North- 
ern or  Pacific — capable  of  serving  the  new 
Kiev-class  V/STOL  aircraft  carriers.  Soviet 
advanced  submarines  carrying  ballistic  mis- 
siles, Soviet  Kiev  aircraft  carriers,  and  Sovi- 
et destroyers  were  among  the  first  ships 
repaired  in  the  drydocks. 

Western  equipment  and  technology  have 
also  played  a  very  important,  if  not  crucial, 
role  in  the  advancement  of  Soviet 
microelectronic  production  capabilities. 
This  advancement  comes  as  a  result  of  over 
10  years  of  successful  acquisitions — 
through  illegal,  including  clandestine, 
means — of  hundreds  of  pieces  of  Western 
microelectronic  equipment  worth  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  equip  their  military 
related  manufacturing  facilities.  These 
acquisitions  have  permitted  the  Soviets  to 
build  systematically  a  modern  microelec- 
tronics industry  which  will  be  the  critical 
basis  for  enhancing  the  sophistication  of 
future  Soviet  military  systems  for  decades. 
The  acquired  equipment  and  know-how,  if 
combined,  could  meet  100  percent  of  the 
Soviets'  high-quality  microelectronic  needs 
for  military  purposes,  or  50  percent  of  all 
their  microelectronic  needs.  To  give  partic- 
ular examples,  this  easily  gained  advance  in 
microelectronics  will  allow  the  Soviets  to 
develop  on-board  fire  control  computers 
for  their  jet  fighters,  advanced  signal  proc- 
essing equipment  for  their  radars,  and  high- 
ly sophisticated  missiles  of  all  kinds.  In  the 
past  few  weeks  the  world  has  had  a  clear 
demonstration  of  how  terribly  accurate  and 
terribly  lethal  recent  developments  in  mis- 
sile guidance  have  made  this  particular 
weapon. 

Most  of  these  technologies  transfers 
have  occurred  because  of  gaps  in  the  inter- 
national control  system.  That  control  sys- 
tem is  centered  around  a  voluntary  organi- 
zation called  the  "coordinating  committee" 
or  COCOM.  Under  COCOM  control  criti- 
cal goods  were  legally  exported  to  the  Sovi- 
et Union. 

But,  even  more  alarming,  these  legal 
acquisitions  have  been  supported  by  even 
more  far  reaching  illegal  acquisitions.  For 
example,  only  this  past  summer,  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  high  grade  electronic 
polysilicon  were  diverted  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  fill  militarv  needs. 


Illegal  acquisitions  are  taking  place 
across  a  wide  front.  To  give  just  one  exam- 
ple, the  Soviet  Union  illegally  acquired  IBM 
360  and  370  main  frame  computers  from 
the  West.  Their  objective  was  to  use  the 
IBM  computer  as  the  base  design  of  their 
own  RYAD  computer  series.  The  copy  was 
nearly  exact,  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 
They  wanted  a  machine  which  would  work 
with  future  generations  of  Western  equip- 
ment, as  they  planned  to  update  the  system 
on  a  regular  basis.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  Soviet  RYAD  computer  series  operates 
with  the  *same  software  and  peripheral 
equipment  as  the  IBM.  In  addition,  the 
RYAD  computer  uses  the  same  repair  man- 
ual as  the  IBM.  The  RYAD  is  an  extremely 
valuable  tool  because  it  has  a  high  capacity 
to  perform  the  complex  computations 
which  are  necessary  to  design  all  sorts  of 
modern  weapons  systems.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Soviets  are  using  this  equip- 
ment for  that  purpose  at  this  very  moment. 

The  Soviets  support  the  illegal  acquisi- 
tion drive  through  controlled  "front"  cor- 
porations, by  co-opting  businessmen  and 
factory  workers;  through  bribery  and  shady 
deals.  They  use  diplomatic  pouches  and 
other  devices  to  move  technical  literature 
and  small  pieces  of  equipment  freely  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

They  also  maintain  an  intelligence  svs- 
tem  keyed  strongly  on  emerging  technolo- 
gies of  high  militarv  value. 

One  part  of  this  collection  system  is 
devoted  to  exploiting  Western  technical 
literature,  including  technical  information 
published  by  our  own  government. 

They  are  taking  adv  antage  of  the  gaps  in 
our  export  control  system  and  the  vulnera- 
bility of  the  West  to  easy  exploitation.  They 
are  using  our  free  institutions  and  our  open 
system  against  us. 

And,  because  our  national  defense  sys- 
tem has  not  modernized  fast  enough,  the 
Soviets  are  exploiting  many  civilian  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  yet  to  be  fully  used  to 
upgrade  our  own  military  hardware. 

It  is  here  we  face  the  greatest  danger. 
While  we  have  committed  ourselves  to 
rebuilding  our  national  defenses,  it  is  going 
to  take  us  time  to  do  so.  It  is  essential,  while 
we  improve  our  own  defense,  that  we  close 
down  Soviet  access  to  the  technology  they 
want  for  their  militarv  buildup.  Selling  them 
our  valuable  technology  upon  which  we 
have  historically  based  much  of  our  security 
is  short-sightedness  raised  to  the  level  of  a 
crime.  What  could  be  more  foolish  than  to 
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seek  near-term  gain  in  exchange  for  long- 
term  disaster?  What  could  be  more  foolish 
than  to  raise  our  costs  of  defense  by  giving 
the  Soviets  our  own  technology? 

At  stake  is  our  ability  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  and  protect  the  peace. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  moving  on 
a  broad  front  to  protect  Western  technolo- 
gy and  blunt  the  Soviet  acquisition  effort. 

— The  administration  is  implementing  a 
new  program  of  domestic  export  controls 
designed  to  safeguard  American  technolo- 
gy from  compromise.  This  effort  is  keyed 
on  defense  priority  industries. 

We  are  seeking  to  prevent  critical  manu- 
facturing know-how  from  reaching  the  Sovi- 
et Union  where  it  can  be  used  to  support 
their  military  industrial  base,  and,  thus, 
their  international  ambitions.  Our  focus  is 
on  products  which  would  contribute  to  So- 
viet military  production  capabilities. 

— Last  July  President  Reagan,  at  the  Ot- 
tawa Summit,  called  for  a  high  level  meet- 
ing of  the  Coordinating  Committee  or 
COCOM.53  Such  a  meeting,  the  first  in  25 
years,  took  place  in  January  in  Paris.54  He 
urged  more  resources  for  enforcement. 

Diplomatic  efforts  are  now  underway  to 
continue  and  expand  this  effort  to  revitalize 
the  COCOM  system. 

— Our  administration  is  acting  to 
strengthen  enforcement  of  our  export  laws. 
This  program  includes  greater  inspection 
of  cartons,  crates  and  parcels  leaving  this 
country,  a  higher  level  intelligence  effort, 
and  implementation  of  a  better  tracking  and 
coordination  system.  We  have  also  stepped 
up  our  cooperative  efforts  to  enforce  the 
international  embargo. 

— We  have  begun  high  level  consulta- 
tions with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization in  order  to  identify  technologies 
important  to  the  NATO  collective  security 
effort. 

— Within  the  Defense  Department  we 
have  improved  our  internal  review  effort  to 
identify  sensitive  technologies.  In  addition, 
we  are  taking  steps  to  safeguard  important 
scientific  and  technical  documents  and  re- 
search programs. 

— The  Reagan  administration  has  also 
initiated     discussions     with     neutral     and 


nonaligned  countries  in  order  to  establish 
effective  ground  rules  protecting  American 
and  NATO  technology  transferred  to  those 
countries.  We  think  considerable  progress 
can  be  achieved  in  these  discussions  with- 
out disturbing  normal  and  healthy  trade 
relations. 

All  of  these  actions  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  national  defense  system  and  to 
safeguard  our  peace  and  freedom.  But  to 
succeed  we  must  have  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  of  the  public. 

Western  manufacturers  and  industry  as- 
sociations need  to  understand  better  that 
there  is  indeed  a  serious  threat  to  our 
technology — that  we  are  the  target  of  a 
coordinated  effort  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Warsaw  Pact  to  acquire  products,  equip- 
ment and  know-how  which  their  incentive- 
less,  state-run  economy  has  not — and  can- 
not— easily  produce.  To  sum  up,  we  cannot 
allow  this  outflow  of  our  important  equip- 
ment and  research  to  go  on  unchallenged. 
The  Soviets,  through  their  own  efforts  and 
our  neglect,  have  been  encouraged  to  rely 
on  the  West  for  help  in  building  the  very 
military  behemoth  which  threatens  us  all. 
The  technological  advances  which  they 
have  been  able  to  achieve  at  relatively  low 
cost  can  only  complicate  the  task  of  deter- 
ring future  conflict — which  is  after  all  the 
chief  purpose  of  our  armed  forces. 

With  the  help  of  business  and  industry 
we  can  stop  the  Soviets  from  achieving 
technological  superiority  at  our  expense. 
For  those  of  us  who  are  not  actively  in- 
volved in  defending  America,  that  is  the 
very  least  we  can  do  to  strengthen  our 
nation. 

Thank  you. 


53  Documentation  on  the  Ottawa  Economic 
Summit  Conference,  July  19-21,  1981,  is  in  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  Chapter 
5,  Part  F. 

54  The  COCOM  meeting  took  place  in  Paris, 
January  19-20,  1982. 
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Document  30 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (  Weinberger),  June  20, 
1982  ('Extract )55 

"We  Don't  Think  a 
Nuclear  War  Can  Be 
Won" 


Mr.  Brinkley.  I'd  like  first  to  ask  you 
about  what  Secretary  Haig  was  saving  yes- 
terday afternoon.56 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brinkley.  He  said,  while  Gromyko 
was  at  the  United  Nations  speaking  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  making  a  great  heart- 
warming speech57 — I  am  taking  a  few  liber- 
ties here — about  disarmament  and  peace, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  testing  a  number 
of  new  weapons  in  a  very  large  testing 
display.  And  he  said  this  belied  their  words. 
Do  you  agree  with  that,  and  if  vou  do,  what 
does  that  mean? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  there's  no  question  about  it. 
It  was  an  unprecedented  display.  They  were 
not  so  much  new  weapons  as  other  missiles 
that  they  have — intercontinental,  immedi- 
ate [intermediate?]  range,  submarine  launch, 
anti-satellite.  I  don't  know  what  it  means.  It 
may  be  that  they  are  trying  to  send  a  signal, 
in  effect  reinforcing  his  point,  that  no  mat- 
ter what  they  say,  they  still  have  this  grow- 
ing and  immense  arsenal  of  strength  and  it 
underlines  all  of  our  points  that  we  have 
been  making,  that  much  as  we  regret  it, 
there  is  no  way  we  can  maintain  a  credible 
deterrent  without  modernizing  our  forces. 

I  know  that  sounds  like  a  paradox  to  a  lot 
of  people,  but  I'd  hate  to  try  it  the  other  way 
and  let  ours  continue  to  be  neglected  while 
they  move  ahead. 

Mr.  Brinkley.  Well,  if  the  signal  is,  as  I 
understand  you,  if  the  signal  is  that  they  are 


55  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  Secretary  Weinberger  was  inter- 
viewed in  Washington  on  the  ABC  television 
program,  "This  Week  With  David  Brinkley,"  by 
David  Brinkley  and  Sam  Donaldson  of  ABC  News, 
and  George  Will,  ABC  consultant. 

56  For  the  text  of  Secretary  Haig's  press  con- 
ference, June  19,  see  document  269. 

57  For  a  translation  of  extracts  from  Gromyko's 
speech,  June  15,  see  Sew  York  Times,  June  16, 
1982,  p.  A20.  For  the  full  text,  see  U.N.  document 
A/S-12/PV.12. 


going  to  build  arms  whatever  they  sav, 
whatever  thev  do  at  a  bargaining  table, 
whatever  thev  say  at  the  United  Nations. 
why  bother  with  all  this? 

A.  With  all  what,  the  disarmament  talks? 

Mr.  Brinkley.  Disarmament  negotia- 
tions. 

A.  Well,  there  is  always  the  hope  that 
some  rationality  will  take  hold  and  thev  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  the  President's  propos- 
als, both  on  intermediate  range,  where  he 
has  proposed  reducing  down  to  zero,  and 
on  intercontinental,  as  well  as  conventional 
forces.  It  is  vital  that  we  keep  up  the  effort. 
When  you  give  up,  you  are  moving  ap- 
preciably closer  to  war,  and  that  we  should 
certainly  not  do. 

Mr.  Will.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  sequence 
that  Secretarv  Haig  described  was  a  five- 
step  one.  It  began  with  an  anti-satellite 
move,  which  would  be  the  first  step,  per- 
haps, in  a  nuclear  war,  to  blind  the  United 
States,  and  went  through  the  launching  of 
ground-based  and  sea-based  missiles,  inter- 
mediate missiles,  and  wound  up  with  the 
firing  of  an  ABM  to  block  a  retaliatorv  strike 
coming  in.  In  other  words,  this  looked  to 
some  people  like  a  scenario  for  fighting  a 
nuclear  war.  Is  that  the  construction  you 
put  on  it? 

A.  Well,  I've  said  for  a  long  time — yes,  I 
agree  with  you — and  I've  said  for  a  long 
time  that  the  Soviets  are  now,  by  a  number 
of  pieces  of  evidence — and  this  is  just  an- 
other in  that  long  chain — displaying  the  fact 
that  they  believe  a  nuclear  war  can  be 
fought,  can  be  won.  And  that's  one  of  the 
things  that  we  think  is  so  dangerous.  We 
don't  think  a  nuclear  war  can  be  won.  and 
our  policy  is  based  entirely  on  trving  to 
acquire  the  necessarv  strength  to  keep  our 
deterrent  credible. 

Mr.  Will.  Some  people  thought  thev 
heard  in  the  Gromyko  speech — leaving 
aside  the  no-first-use  pledge  in  Europe  by 
Brezhnev58 — they  thought  thev  heard  the 
outlines  of  a  strategic  nuclear  deal.  Did  you 
detect  that  in  that  speech? 

A.  No,  I  didn't,  and  I  don't  know  that  he 
had  checked  with  the  Ministry  of  Defense 
over  there  because  it  didn't  sound — the 
sequence  of  events  that  you  have  correctlv 
described — didn't   sound   as   if  there   had 


58  The  reference  is  to  Brezhnev's  statement, 
which  Gromvko  read  during  his  speech  to  the 
U.N.  Second  Session  on  Disarmament  on  June  15. 
For  text  of  the  statement,  see  .\>a'  York  Times,  June 
16.  1982.  p.  A20. 
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been  anything  remotely  resembling  that.  It 
sounded,  in  the  whole  way  it  took  place,  it 
looked  as  if  it  was  to  be  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion to  the  world  that  they  were  bringing 
their  forces  of  all  kinds — command  and 
control,  communications,  and  this  kind  of 
unprecedented  exercise — to  the  point 
where  they  could  show  the  world  they  plan 
to  use  some  of  this  immense  arsenal  they 
have  been  accumulating  at  rapidly  increas- 
ing rates  for  21  years. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Well,  if  we  don't  think  a 
nuclear  war  can  be  won,  why  are  you  study- 
ing plans  to  fight  a  protracted  nuclear  war? 

A.  Well,  I'm  glad  you  asked  that  ques- 
tion, because — 

Mr.   Donaldson.   I'm   glad   I   did,   too. 

Secretary  Weinberger. — we  are  not 
studying  plans — 

Mr.  Brinkley.  Because  you've  got  an 
answer  all  ready. 

Secretary  Weinberger. — to  fight — we 
are  not  studying — well,  the  story59  was  so 
wrong  and  has  caused  so  much  trouble  that 
I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  clear  it 
up.  We're  not  studying  plans  to  fight  a 
protracted  nuclear  war.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  make  sure,  through  moderniza- 
tion and  improvement  of  our  weapons,  that 
we  have  an  enduring  survivability  of  our 
weapons  so  that  we  can  indeed  meet  and 
deal  with,  and  have  the  capability  to  deal 
with,  a  protracted  nuclear  war  fought  by  the 
Soviets  against  us.  And  that's  one  of  the 
dangers  that  are  wrenching  a  few — 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Wait  a  moment. 

A.  — That's  one  of  the  dangers  of 
wrenching  a  few  sentences  out  of  context. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  But  it  takes  two  to  fight. 

A.  Well,  if  you — 

Mr.  Donaldson.  We're  not  going  to 
fight  a  protracted  nuclear  war  but  the  Sovi- 
ets might  against  us? 

A.  No,  no.  We  are  not  going  to  launch  a 
protracted  nuclear  war.  We  don't  believe  a 
nuclear  war  can  be  won,  but  we  are  certainly 
not  going  to  sit  by  quietly  and  do  nothing 
while  they  develop  the  capability  to  fight, 
and  as  they  believe,  apparently,  to  win  what 
they  call  a  protracted  nuclear  war.  And  the 


59  Reference  is  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
May  30,  1982,  pp.  II,  112,  which  extensively 
summarized  and  quoted  in  part  a  Department  of 
Defense  classified  study,  "Fiscal  Year  1984-1988 
Defense  Guidance." 


whole  word  "protracted"  here  is  wrenched 
out  of  the  context  of  the  statement.  The 
statement  was  never  published  in  full.  It  is  a 
sensitive  statement.  It  was  leaked  or  some- 
body stole  it  or  something,  but  one  way  or 
another,  the  impression  has  been  given  that 
we  are  sitting  down  and  saying,  we  will  now 
plan  to  fight  a  protracted  nuclear  war. 

What  we're  trying  to  do  is  develop  an 
enduring  sustainability  of  our  forces,  which 
we  don't  have  sufficiently  now,  so  that  it 
would  be  very  apparent  to  the  Soviets  that 
their  plan  for  fighting  a  protracted  nuclear 
war  will  be  useless  and  should  be  discarded. 
And  that  is  a  very  great  difference. 

If  you  only  have  the  capability  to  fight  a 
very  short  time,  if  you  can  only  use  your 
weapons  once  and  they  are  then  wiped  out, 
then  you  have  a  hairtrigger  situation  in 
which  every,  every  intendment  is  that  you 
have  to  use  yours  immediately,  and  you  put 
a  hairtrigger  on  the  most  dangerous  kind  of 
all  wars. 

What  we  are  trying  our  best  to  do  is  to 
acquire  the  capability  that  will  demonstrate 
to  them  and  deter  them  from  making  any 
kind  of  attack  on  us. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  I  am  belaboring  the 
point  but  let  me  try  one  more  time.  Why  not 
say  to  the  Soviets,  don't  even  think  about 
fighting  a  protracted  nuclear  war  because  it 
can't  happen.  We  will  destroy  you  in  a 
massive  series  of  exchanges.  Instead,  you 
seem  to  be  saying,  don't  try  to  think  about 
fighting  a  protracted  nuclear  war  because 
we  have  plans  to  be  able  to  fight  one  also? 

A.  To  counter  anything  that  you  might 
do.  And  there  is  the  most  peculiar  syn- 
drome around  in  which  we  are  criticized  for 
the  use  of  the  term  "prevail,"  and — 

Mr.  Donaldson.  I  didn't  criticize  you  for 
it. 

A.  Well,  others  have,  and  they  say  that 
you  shouldn't  think  about  a  protracted  nu- 
clear war  because  that  is  part  of  this  philos- 
ophy of  trying  to  prevail  in  any  sort  of 
contest.  And  I  would  say  to  you,  you  are — 

Mr.  Donaldson.  But  you  said  you  can't 
win. 

A.  I'd  say  to  you  that  we  are  planning  to 
prevail  if  we  are  attacked.  We  are  not  plan- 
ning to  sit  by  meekly  and  say  it  can't  be  won 
so  we  aren't  going  to  plan  to  do  it.  You 
show  me  a  Secretary  of  Defense  who  is  not 
planning  to  prevail  and  I'll  show  you  a 
Secretary  of  Defense — 

Mr.  Donaldson.  You  say  you  can't  win — 
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A.  — and  I'll  show  you  a  Secretary  of 
Defense  who  ought  to  be  impeached. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  We  can't  win  a  nuclear 
war  but  we  can  prevail? 

A.  I  don't  think  a  nuclear  war  is  winna- 
ble  and  that's  why  we  think  we're — 

Mr.   Donaldson.   But  we   can   prevail? 

A.  — we're  trying  to  acquire  the  capacity 
that  will  demonstrate  that  it  cannot  be  won 
and  therefore  deter  it.  and  that's  exactly 
what  we've  been  doing  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. 


Document  31 


Statement  Issued  by  the  White  House,  July  4, 
1982*o 


National  Space  Policy 

The  President  announced  today  a  na- 
tional space  policy  that  will  set  the  direction 
of  U.S.  efforts  in  space  for  the  next  decade. 
The  policy  is  the  result  of  an  interagency 
review  requested  by  the  President  in  August 
1981.  The  10-month  review  included  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  all  segments  of 
the  national  space  program.  The  primary 
objective  of  the  review  was  to  provide  a 
workable  policy  framework  for  an  aggres- 
sive, farsighted  space  program  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  administration's  national 
goals. 

As  a  result,  the  President's  Directive61 
reaffirms  the  national  commitment  to  the 
exploration  and  use  of  space  in  support  of 
our  national  well-being,  and  establishes  the 
basic  goals  of  United  States  space  policy 
which  are  to: 

— strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States; 

— maintain  United  States  space  leader- 
ship; 

— obtain  economic  and  scientific  benefits 
through  the  exploitation  of  space; 


60  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  July  4, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  July  12,  1982,  pp.  872-876. 

61  Reference  is  to  Presidential  Directive  NSC- 
42,  National  Space  Policy. 


— expand  United  States  private  sector 
investment  and  involvement  in  civil  space 
and  space  related  activities; 

— promote  international  cooperative  ac- 
tivities in  the  national  interest;  and 

— cooperate  with  other  nations  in  main- 
taining the  freedom  of  space  for  activities 
which  enhance  the  security  and  welfare  of 
mankind. 

The  principles  underlying  the  conduct  of 
the  United  States  space  program,  as  out- 
lined in  the  Directive  are: 

— The  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
exploration  and  use  of  space  by  all  nations 
for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  "Peaceful  purposes"  allow  activi- 
ties in  pursuit  of  national  security  goals. 

— The  United  States  rejects  any  claims  to 
sovereignty  by  any  nation  over  space  or 
over  celestial  bodies,  or  any  portion  there- 
of, and  rejects  any  limitations  on  the  funda- 
mental right  to  acquire  data  from  space. 

— The  United  States  considers  the  space 
systems  of  any  nation  to  be  national  proper- 
ty with  the  right  of  passage  through  and 
operation  in  space  without  interference. 
Purposeful  interference  with  space  systems 
shall  be  viewed  as  an  infringement  upon 
sovereign  rights. 

— The  United  States  encourages  domes- 
tic commercial  exploitation  of  space  capa- 
bilities, technology,  and  systems  for  na- 
tional economic  benefit.  These  activities 
must  be  consistent  with  national  security 
concerns,  treaties,  and  international  agree- 
ments. 

— The  United  States  will  conduct  inter- 
national cooperative  space-related  activities 
that  achieve  scientific,  political,  economic, 
or  national  security  benefits  for  the  nation. 

— The  United  States  space  program  will 
be  comprised  of  two  separate,  distinct  and 
strongly  interacting  programs — national  se- 
curity and  civil.  Close  coordination,  cooper- 
ation, and  information  exchange  will  be 
maintained  among  these  programs  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication. 

— The  United  States  Space  Transporta- 
tion System  (STS)  is  the  primary  space 
launch  system  for  both  national  security 
and  civil  government  missions.  STS  capa- 
bilities and  capacities  shall  be  developed  to 
meet  appropriate  national  needs  and  shall 
be  available  to  authorized  users — domestic 
and  foreign,  commercial  and  governmental. 

— The  United  States  will  pursue  activities 
in  space  in  support  of  its  right  of  self- 
defense. 
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— The  United  States  will  continue  to 
study  space  arms  control  options.  The  Unit- 
ed States  will  consider  verifiable  and  equita- 
ble arms  control  measures  that  would  ban 
or  otherwise  limit  testing  and  deployment 
of  specific  weapons  system,  should  those 
measures  be  compatible  with  United  States 
national  security. 

Space  Transportation  System 

The  Directive  states  that  the  Space  Shut- 
tle is  to  be  a  major  factor  in  the  future 
evolution  of  United  States  space  programs, 
and  that  it  will  foster  further  cooperative 
roles  between  the  national  security  and  civil 
programs  to  insure  efficient  and  effective 
use  of  national  resources.  The  Space  Trans- 
portation System  (STS)  is  composed  of  the 
Space  Shuttle,  associated  upper  stages,  and 
related  facilities.  The  Directive  establishes 
the  following  policies  governing  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  the  Space  Trans- 
portation System: 

— The  STS  is  a  vital  element  of  the 
United  States  space  program,  and  is  the 
primary  space  launch  system  for  both  Unit- 
ed States  national  security  and  civil  govern- 
ment missions.  The  STS  will  be  afforded 
the  degree  of  survivability  and  security  pro- 
tection required  for  a  critical  national  space 
resource.  The  first  priority  of  the  STS  pro- 
gram is  to  make  the  system  fully  operational 
and  cost-effective  in  providing  routine  ac- 
cess to  space. 

— The  United  States  is  fully  committed 
to  maintaining  world  leadership  in  space 
transportation  with  a  STS  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  meet  appropriate  national  needs. 
The  STS  program  requires  sustained  com- 
mitments by  each  affected  department  or 
agency.  The  United  States  will  continue  to 
develop  the  STS  through  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA) 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD).  Enhancement  of  STS  opera- 
tional capability,  upper  stages,  and  methods 
of  deploying  and  retrieving  payloads  should 
be  pursued,  as  national  requirements  are 
defined. 

— United  States  Government  spacecraft 
should  be  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unique  capabilities  of  the  STS.  The  comple- 
tion of  transition  to  the  Shuttle  should 
occur  as  expeditiously  as  practical. 

— NASA  will  assure  the  Shuttle's  utility 
to  the  civil  users.  In  coordination  with 
NASA,  the  DOD  will  assure  the  Shuttle's 
utility  to  national  defense  and  integrate 
national  security  missions  into  the  Shuttle 
system.  Launch  priority  will  be  provided  for 
national  security  missions. 


— Expendable  launch  vehicle  operations 
shall  be  continued  by  the  United  States 
Government  until  the  capabilities  of  the 
STS  are  sufficient  to  meet  its  needs  and 
obligations.  Unique  national  security  con- 
siderations may  dictate  developing  special 
purpose  launch  capabilities. 

— For  the  near  term,  the  STS  will  con- 
tinue to  be  managed  and  operated  in  an 
institutional  arrangement  consistent  with 
the  current  NASA/DOD  Memoranda  of 
Understanding.62  Responsibility  will  remain 
in  NASA  for  operational  control  of  the  STS 
for  civil  missions  and  in  the  DOD  for  opera- 
tional control  of  the  STS  for  national  secu- 
rity missions.  Mission  management  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  mission  agency.  As  the 
STS  operations  mature,  the  flexibility  to 
transition  to  a  different  institutional  struc- 
ture will  be  maintained. 

— Major  changes  to  STS  program  capa- 
bilities will  require  Presidential  approval. 

The  Civil  Space  Program 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act,63  the 
Directive  states  that  the  civil  space  program 
shall  be  conducted: 

— to  expand  knowledge  of  the  Earth,  its 
environment,  the  solar  system  and  the  uni- 
verse; 

— to  develop  and  promote  selected  civil 
applications  of  space  technology; 

— to  preserve  the  United  States  leader- 
ship in  critical  aspects  of  space  science, 
applications,  and  technology;  and 

— to  further  United  States  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  Directive  states  the  following  poli- 
cies which  shall  govern  the  conduct  of  the 
civil  space  program: 

— United  States  Government  programs 
shall  continue  a  balanced  strategy  of  re- 
search, development,  operations,  and  ex- 
ploration for  science,  applications  and  tech- 
nology. The  key  objectives  of  these  pro- 
grams are  to:  (1)  preserve  the  United  States 
preeminence  in  critical  space  activities  to 
enable  continued  exploitation  and  explora- 


62  Reference  is  to  NASA/DOD  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  on  Basic  Reimbursements, 
March  1977,  and  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
on  Management  and  Operations,  January  1977, 
updated  March  1980. 

63  For  the  text  of  P.L.  85-568,  approved  on 
July  29,  1958,  see  72  Stat.  426,  and  subsequent 
amendments. 
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tion  of  space;  (2)  conduct  research  and 
experimentation  to  expand  understanding 
of:  (a)  astrophysical  phenomena  and  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  the  universe 
through  long-lived  astrophysical  observa- 
tion; (b)  the  Earth,  its  environment,  its 
dynamic  relation  with  the  Sun;  (c)  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  the  solar  system  through 
solar,  planetary,  and  lunar  sciences  and 
exploration;  and  (d)  the  space  environment 
and  technology  to  advance  knowledge  in 
the  biological  sciences;  (3)  continue  to  ex- 
plore the  requirements,  operational  con- 
cepts, and  technologyassociated  with  per- 
manent space  facilities;  (4)  conduct  appro- 
priate research  and  experimentation  in  ad- 
vanced technology  and  systems  to  provide  a 
basis  for  future  civil  applications. 

— The  United  States  Government  will 
provide  a  climate  conducive  to  expanded 
private  sector  investment  and  involvement 
in  space  activities,  with  due  regard  to  public 
safety  and  national  security.  These  space 
activities  will  be  authorized  and  supervised 
or  regulated  by  the  government  to  the 
extent  required  by  treaty  and  national  secu- 
rity. 

— The  United  States  will  continue  coop- 
eration with  other  nations  in  international 
space  activities  by  conducting  joint  scientif- 
ic and  research  programs,  consistent  with 
technology  transfer  policy,  that  yield  suffi- 
cient benefits  to  the  United  States,  and  will 
support  the  public,  nondiscriminatory  di- 
rect readout  of  data  from  Federal  civil  sys- 
tems to  foreign  ground  stations  and  the 
provision  of  data  to  foreign  users  under 
specified  conditions. 

— The  Department  of  Commerce,  as 
manager  of  Federal  operational  space  re- 
mote sensing  systems,  will:  (1)  aggregate 
Federal  needs  for  these  systems  to  be  met 
by  either  the  private  sector  or  the  Federal 
government;  (2)  identify  needed  research 
and  development  objectives  for  these  sys- 
tems; and  (3)  in  coordination  with  other 
departments  or  agencies,  provide  regula- 
tion of  private  sector  operation  of  these 
systems. 

The  National  Security  Space  Program 

The  Directive  states  that  the  United 
States  will  conduct  those  activities  in  space 
that  it  deems  necessary  to  its  national  secu- 
rity. National  security  space  programs  shall 
support  such  functions  as  command  and 
control,  communications,  navigation,  envi- 
ronmental monitoring,  warning,  surveil- 
lance, and  space  defense.  The  Directive 
states  the  following  policies  which  shall 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  national  security 
program: 


— Survivabilitv  and  endurance  of  space 
systems,  including  all  system  elements,  will 
be  pursued  commensurate  with  the  planned 
use  in  crisis  and  conflict,  with  the  threat, 
and  with  the  availabilitv  of  other  assets  to 
perform  the  mission.  Deficiencies  will  be 
identified  and  eliminated,  and  an  aggres- 
sive, long-term  program  will  be  undertaken 
to  provide  more-assured  survivabilitv  and 
endurance. 

— The  United  States  will  proceed  with 
development  of  an  anti-satellite  (ASAT) 
capability,  with  operational  deployment  as  a 
goal.  The  primary  purposes  of  a  United 
States  ASAT  capability  are  to  deter  threats 
to  space  systems  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  and,  within  such  limits  imposed  by 
international  law,  to  deny  any  adversary  the 
use  of  space-based  systems  that  provide 
support  to  hostile  military  forces. 

— The  United  States  will  develop  and 
maintain  an  integrated  attack  warning,  noti- 
fication, verification,  and  contingency  reac- 
tion capability  which  can  effectively  detect 
and  react  to  threats  to  United  States  space 
systems. 

— Security,  including  dissemination  of 
data,  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
Executive  orders  and  applicable  directives 
for  protection  of  national  security  informa- 
tion and  commensurate  with  both  the  mis- 
sions performed  and  the  security  measures 
necessary  to  protect  related  space  activities. 

Inter-Program  Responsibilities 

The  Directive  contains  the  following 
guidance  applicable  to  and  binding  upon 
the  United  States  national  security  and  civil 
space  programs: 

— The  national  security  and  civil  space 
programs  will  be  closely  coordinated  and 
will  emphasize  technology  sharing  within 
necessary  security  constraints.  Technology 
transfer  issues  will  be  resolved  within  the 
framework  of  directives,  executive  orders, 
and  laws. 

— Civil  Earth-imaging  from  space  will  be 
permitted  under  controls  when  the  require- 
ments are  justified  and  assessed  in  relation 
to  civil  benefits,  national  security,  and  for- 
eign policy.  These  controls  will  be  periodi- 
cally reviewed  to  determine  if  the  con- 
straints should  be  revised. 

— The  United  States  Government  will 
maintain  and  coordinate  separate  national 
security  and  civil  operational  space  systems 
when  differing  needs  of  the  programs  dic- 
tate. 

Policy  Implementation 
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The  Directive  states  that  normal  in- 
teragency coordinating  mechanisms  will  be 
employed  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
to  implement  the  policies  enunciated.  A 
Senior  Interagency  Group  (SIG)  on  space  is 
established  by  the  Directive  to  provide  a 
forum  to  all  Federal  agencies  for  their  poli- 
cy views,  to  review  and  advise  on  proposed 
changes  to  national  space  policy,  and  to 
provide  for  orderly  and  rapid  referral  of 
space  policy  issues  to  the  President  for 
decisions  as  necessary.  The  SIG  (Space)  will 
be  chaired  by  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs  and  will  in- 
clude the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Representatives  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
will  be  included  as  observers.  Other  agen- 
cies or  departments  will  participate  based 
on  the  subjects  to  be  addressed. 

Background 

In  August  1981,  the  President  directed  a 
National  Security  Council  review  of  space 
policy.  The  direction  indicated  that  the 
President's  Science  Adviser,  Dr.  George 
Keyworth,  in  coordination  with  other  af- 
fected agencies,  should  examine  whether 
new  directions  in  national  space  policy  were 
warranted.  An  interagency  working  group 
was  formed  to  conduct  the  study  effort  and 
Dr.  Victor  H.  Reis,  an  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Poli- 
cy, was  designated  as  Chairman.  The  group 
addressed  the  following  fundamental  is- 
sues: (1)  launch  vehicle  needs;  (2)  adequacy 
of  existing  space  policy  to  ensure  continued 
satisfaction  of  United  States  civil  and  na- 
tional security  program  needs;  (3)  Shuttle 
organizational  responsibilities  and  capabili- 
ties; and,  (4)  potential  legislation  for  space 
policy.  The  reports  on  the  various  issues 
formed  the  basis  of  the  policy  decisions 
outlined  here.  The  following  agencies  and 
departments  participated:  State,  Defense, 
Commerce,  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  as 
well  as,  the  National  Security  Council  Staff 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
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Letter  From  President  Reagan  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (O'Neill), 
July  16,  1982" 

Procurement  of  Aircraft 
for  Airlift  Program 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  One  of  my  primary 
goals  in  restoring  our  defenses  is  to  im- 
prove our  capability  to  deploy  forces  rapid- 
ly to  defend  United  States  interests.  Our 
airlift  program  as  outlined  in  the  FY  83 
budget  will  reduce  the  critical  mobility 
shortfall. 

The  Congressionally  Mandated  Mobility 
Study  (CMMS)65  recommended  we  increase 
our  air  cargo  capability  by  about  25  million 
ton-miles  per  day,  including  at  least  10 
million  ton-miles  per  day  in  "outsize"  cargo 
capacity  to  accommodate  critical  combat 
equipment  that  will  not  fit  on  any  existing 
aircraft  except  the  C-5.  It  is  of  paramount 
importance  that,  when  needed,  outsize 
equipment  arrive  in  a  timely  manner  and  in 
a  usable  configuration:  Reassembly  of  criti- 
cal components  at  a  forward  staging  area,  as 
required  using  commercial  aircraft,  would 
limit  our  combat  capability.  Moreover, 
procuring  commercial  carriers  would  also 
require  the  expenditure  of  additional  funds 
for  modifications  that  would  still  not  yield 
the  needed  outsize  cargo  capability. 

Our  proposed  airlift  program  currently 
before  the  Congress  includes  four  related 
components.  First,  we  intend  to  buy  50 
additional  C-5  aircraft  to  reduce  quickly  the 


m  White  House  Press  Release,  July  19,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  President; 
printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents,  July  26,  1982,  p.  917.  The  letter  was 
also  sent  to  leaders  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  who  are  not  more  specifically 
identified.  President  Reagan  also  sent  another 
letter  to  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, July  16,  urging  them  "to  send  a  clear  signal 
of  strong  U.S.  resolve  to  the  Soviets  by  fully 
authorizing  and  appropriating  the  funds  I  have 
requested  for  the  M-X,  especially  those  funds 
needed  to  begin  production  of  the  M-X  this  year." 
For  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  916-917. 

65  The  reference  is  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense study,  The  Congressionally- Mandated  Mobility 
Study,  dated  April  30,  1981.  A  provision  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981, 
P.L.  96-342,  approved  on  September  8,  1980, 
required  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  such 
a  study  to  determine  overall  U.S.  military  mobility 
requirements  for  the  decade  of  the  1980's.  For  the 
text  of  this  provision,  see  94  Stat.   1080. 
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critical  shortfall  in  outsize  capacity.  Second, 
we  will  increase  our  air  refueling/cargo 
capability  by  procurement  of  44  KC-10 
aircraft.  Third,  we  will  expand  the  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet  Enhancement  Program, 
under  which  domestically  owned  carriers 
can  be  used  in  time  of  need.  Finally,  we  plan 
to  use  available  FY  81  funds  in  the  C-X 
program  to  continue  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  C-17,  thereby  preserving  the 
option  of  developing  the  C-17  for  procure- 
ment in  the  late  1980s  to  provide  outsize 
capability  and  be  a  potential  replacement 
for  C-130  and  C-141  aircraft.  We  believe 
this  combination  of  actions  is  required  to 
develop  the  aircraft  capability  we  urgently 
require. 

In  summary,  I  hope  you  will  agree  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  not  be 
required  to  substitute  commercial  aircraft 
that  do  not  meet  our  needs.  There  are  no 
savings  if  what  we  buy  will  not  do  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done.  Therefore,  I  urge 
you  to  reject  the  commercial  aircraft  pro- 
posal and  support  our  airlift  budget  as 
submitted. 


Sincerely, 
Ronald  Reagan 


Document  33 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Briefing  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Weinberger),  October 
18,  1982  (Extracts)66 

Military  Manpower  Task 
Force  Report 

Mr.  Speakes.  The  fact  sheet67  is  being 
passed  out  at  this  time.  The  Secretary  and 


66  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Octo- 
ber 18,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Edwin  Meese,  Major  General  Thomas 
K.  Turnage,  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  and  Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Korb,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs, 
and  Logistics),  also  participated  in  the  briefing 
which  took  place  in  the  Briefing  Room  of  the 
White  House  beginning  at  1:48  p.m.  Regarding 
the  creation  of  the  Military  Manpower  Task  Force, 
see  footnote  6  above. 

67  Reference  is  to  the  executive  summary  of  the 
Military'  Manpower  Task  Force  Report,  which  was 
also  printed  in  Military  Manpower  Task  Force:  A 
Report  to  the  President  on  the  Status  and  Prospects  of  the 
All  Volunteer  Force  (Washington,   1983),  Ch.   1. 


Ed  Meese  have  just  completed  a  meeting 
with  the  President  in  which  they  presented 
the  Manpower  Task  Force  Report  to  the 
President  and  they  will  be  available  to  brief 
along  with  others. 

Q.  Do  you  have  some  paper,  Larry? 

Mr.   Speakes.   It's   coming  right   there. 

Q.  It's  coming  to  you,  Ralph. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  just  presented  the  Task 
Force  Military  Manpower  Report  to  the 
President  and  advised  him  that  the  report 
had  concluded  that  we  have  basically  ac- 
complished the  task  he  set  for  us  to  examine 
the  military  manpower  situation  and  re- 
ported to  him  that  they  are — the  military 
services  are  fully  meeting  their  recruiting 
objectives  under  the  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Force  Program — recruiting  highly  qualified 
and  very  patriotic  young  men  who  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  youth  population  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion and  other  qualifications. 

The  thing  is  really  summed  up  best  by 
the  quotation  from  General  Kroesen  on 
page  five  of  the  summary.  He  says,  "Our 
greatest  strength  is  the  overall  caliber  of  the 
American  soldier."  And  he  said,  again,  con- 
tinuing the  quotation,  "I've  been  in  the 
Army  40  years  and  this  is  the  best  peacetime 
force  I've  ever  seen."  And  that's  General 
Frederick  Kroesen  who  is  the  Commander 
of  the  United  States  Army  forces  in  Europe. 

We  note  that  there  will  be  an  increased 
requirement  for  manpower  from  a 
diminishing  pool  of  people  in  the  age  group 
in  the  next  few  years  and  this  will  require,  of 
course,  that  the  all-volunteer  system  be 
supported  adequately  by  various  compensa- 
tion and  educational  benefits.  And  we  are 
convinced  that  if  that  does  take  place,  as  we 
believe  it  should,  that  then  the  all-volunteer 
program  will  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  military  services  out  into  the  future  and 
we  see  no  reason,  whatever,  for  any  draft. 

Ed,  do  you  want  to  add  anything — 

Mr.  Meese.  No. 

Q,.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  is  the  in- 
creased pay  and  bonus  program  going  to 
cost  you  throughout  the  1980's? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  don't  think  I 
ought  to  specifically  identify  it.  It's  included 
in  all  of  our  budget  projections.  WTe  have 
included  a  payraise  of  an  amount  that  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  with  inflation.  And  as 
you  know,  the  budget  for  1983  requested 
an  8  percent  increase  and  in  keeping  with 
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the  governmentwide  program,  there  will  be 
a  4  percent  increase  voted.  But  we  believe 
that  necessary  educational  and  other  bene- 
fits that  are  required  are  those  that  are 
included  in  the  budget  projections. 

Q.  If  you're  meeting  your  goals  so  well, 
as  you  say  you're  doing,  are  you  going  to 
rethink  the  continuing  draft  registration 
and  the  expense  that — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No,  it  isn't  a 
draft  registration.  We  don't  have  a  draft. 
The  registration  program  is  totally  separate 
and  it  should  continue  because  it  will  save 
us  about  48  days  in  the  event  we  should 
ever  have  to  go  to  mobilization.  But  it  is  not 
registration  for  a  draft.  It  is  a  registration 
program  designed  to  enable  us  to  move 
more  quickly  if  we  should  have  to. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  possibility  of — as  the 
economic  situation  recovers — maybe  fewer 
men  wanting  to  go  in  and  you  may  have  to 
increase  your  intake  of  women? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  These  would 
not  be  related.  We  would  be  delighted  to 
take  more  women  and  we  are  taking  the 
women  who  apply.  We  do  not  turn  down 
any.  We  don't  believe  that  the  improved 
economic  conditions  will  have  a  signifi- 
cantly adverse  effect  on  military  recruiting 
because  we're  getting  quite  a  few  people 
now,  a  very  good  cross  section  of  people 
from  areas  in  the  country  where  there  is 
high  employment.  And  while,  unquestiona- 
bly, the  recession  has  something  to  do  with 
the  numbers  that  are  coming  in,  I  don't 
think  it  is  a  sole  factor,  by  any  means. 

Q.  Is  there  any  relationship  between  this 
report  or  this  study  and  that  study  of 
women  in  the  army? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No,  that's  a 
study  that  is  proceeding  independently  and 
basically  concludes  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  positions  that  are  performed 
equally  well  by  women  as  by  men  and  that 
we  want  to  continue  very  much  with  the 
active  recruiting  of  women  for  all  of  the 
military  services. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say  the  recession 
is  a  factor? 

Secretary   Weinberger.    It's   a   factor. 

Q.  How  big  of  a  factor? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  It's  a  little  hard 
to  measure.  The  recession  is  a  factor.  The 
improved   compensation   is   a   factor.   The 


thing  that  I  think  is  the  biggest  factor  is  the 
fact,  as  the  President  has  very  well  said,  that 
it's  an  honor  to  wear  the  uniform  again68 
and  that  there's  been  quite  a  change  in  the 
country  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  the 
military  profession  is  viewed.  We  see  that  in 
increased  ROTC  applications.  We  see  it  in 
increased  reserve  enlistments.  We  see  it  in  a 
number  of  ways.  And,  personally,  it's  one  of 
the  things  I  find  most  gratifying. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  a  bigger  factor  than 
the  recession — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  It's  awfully 
hard  to  measure  but  I  would  certainly  think 
that  that  is  a  larger  factor  than  the  recession 
primarily  based  on  the  fact  that  people  are 
coming  into  the  armed  services  from  all 
over  the  country  even  areas  where  obvi- 
ously they  could  get  jobs  of  a  different  type. 
And  so  I  don't  think  the  recession  is  by  any 
means  a  major  factor  in  it,  but  certainly  it  is 
a  factor.  No  question  about  that. 


Q.  Mr.  Meese  or  Secretary  Weinberger, 
we  haven't  had  time  to  go  through  all  this. 
But  now  that  you  have  done  this  assessment 
of  our  Task  Force,  would  you  tell  us  how 
our  personnel,  how  you  find  they  match  up 
to  the  Soviets  right  now,  both  as  far  as 
quality  and — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  I  think — 
there  wasn't  any  examination  of  that  subject 
in  this  report.  This  was  simply  looking  to 
the  questions  of  whether  or  not  we  would 
be  able  to  acquire  the  necessary  people  that 
we  need  to  keep  the  Armed  Services,  milita- 
ry— Uniformed  Services  filled  with  a  volun- 
teer system  and  what  were  some  of  the 
problems  incidental  to  that. 

But  I  can  certainly  give  you  a  personal 
opinion  that  man  for  man  I'm  delighted 
with  the  quality  of  our  people  and  if  the 
next  question  is  would  I  exchange  them 
with  the  Soviets,  the  answer  is  clearlv,  no. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  ascertained 
the  cost  difference  between  an  all-volunteer 
course  and  a  draft — 


68  In  remarks  to  members  of  Ohio  veterans 
organizations  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  October  4, 
1982,  for  example,  President  Reagan  said,  "one 
thing  that's  made  me  particularly  happy — more 
and  more  young  Americans  are  proud  again  to 
wear  their  country's  uniform."  (Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents,  October  11,  1982,  p. 
1258) 
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Secretary  Weinberger.  I  haven't  got  it 
in  any  way  specifically  or  with  the  exactitude 
I'd  like  to  present  it  to  you.  But  it's  my 
strong  feeling  that  it  would  be  vastly  more 
expensive  to  go  with  the  draft,  unless  you 
were  willing  to  have  something,  I  think,  is 
not  possible  and  that  is  a  two-tier  pay  struc- 
ture. 

I  don't  see  how  you  could  draft  a  group 
of  people  and  pay  them  vastly  less  than  the 
regular  forces  are  getting.  And  if  you  did 
not  do  that,  if  you  paid  the  same  scale,  you 
would  have  two  things  happening.  You 
would  have  a  much  larger  number  of  peo- 
ple coming  in,  which  would  cost  a  great  deal 
more.  Or  you  would  have  so  many  excep- 
tions and  exceptions  that  the  social  fabric 
would  be  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 
And  I  just  don't  think  that  you're  going  to 
save  any  money  by  a  draft.  I  know  there's  a 
popular  idea  that  you  save  a  lot  of  money 
with  a  draft.  But  it's  my  strong  feeling  that  it 
would  cost  more  in  all  ways,  both  fiscally  as 
well  as  all  the  other  ways. 

Q.  Sir,  do  you  have  enough  doctors  and 
nurses  and  dentists  and  pharmacists  now? 
And  are  you  giving  some  thought  to  asking 
Congress  to  give  you  standby  authority  to 
draft  these — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No,  we  are  not 
asking  for  standby  draft  authority,  and  my 
strong  impression  is  we  are  getting  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  all  of  those  specialities. 
Dr.  Korb  may  want  to  add  something  at  that 
point. 

Dr.  Korb.  On  this  particular  point,  we're 
fine  in  the  active  force.  What  we're  talking 
about  now  is  the  purpose  of  mobilization. 
There  have  been  discussions  about  wheth- 
er, in  terms  of — times  of  mobilization  you 
ought  to  have  standby  authority,  particu- 
larly to  draft  women  professionals — health 
professionals,  but  that's  just  at  the  discus- 
sion stage. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  respond 
to  the  criticism  that  there  have  been  an 
inordinate  number  of  black  people  in  the 
Army  and  that  that  creates  a  problem  of 
having  a  certain  race  fighting  for  the  rest  of 
the  country? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  It  is  not  a — it  is 
a  matter  which  is  addressed  on  page  3  of  the 
Executive  Summary — 

Q,.  Right. 

Secretary  Weinberger. — but  it  is  not  a 
matter  which  I  find  anything  but  the  great- 
est pride  in.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  every  other  line  of  endeavor,  if  these 


percentages  of  black  participation  were  re- 
ported, people  would  be  delighted.  And  I 
feel  that  this  is  an  all-volunteer  situation. 
It's  a  situation  in  which  the — everybody  is 
making  up  his  own  mind,  and  I  think  it 
reflects  primarily  the  basic  patriotism  of  the 
black  volunteers.  This  is  something  they 
want  to  do.  There's  no  coercion  here  at  all. 
And  the  percentages  are  not  that  much  out 
of  line — 22  percent  black  as  opposed  to  12 
percent  in  the  country  doesn't  seem  to  me 
to  be  anything  that  should  cause  anything 
except,  again,  congratulations  to  the  black 
groups  w*ho  are  volunteering.  They  are 
making  excellent  soldiers  and  they — as  they 
always  have  throughout  our  entire  history 
of  our  country,  and  I  think  it's  just  a  very 
fine  tribute  to  their  patriotism.  I  don't  think 
it's  a  problem. 

Q.  Will  the  Reagan  administration  agree 
to  another  pay  cap  in  the  military  next  year? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  have  no  idea. 
That  would  depend  on  the  economic  condi- 
tions at  the  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  percentage 
now  of  registrants?  Has  that  increased — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Ninety-four 
percent  complies.  And  General  Turnage  is 
right  here  and  is — that's  Selective  Service, 
that  is,  of  course,  in  charge  of  that. 

We  have  some  suggestions  within  the 
report  for  ways  in  which  the  last  6  percent 
can  be  encouraged  to  register. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  keeping  up  so  that  they'll  have 
airplanes  and  ships  in  case  we  need  them? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes.  At  the  mo- 
ment we  have  a  very  happy  condition  to 
report  on  the  personnel  side.  We  are  get- 
ting all  the  volunteers  for  all  the  positions 
that  we  can  enlist  under  the  amounts  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  and  we  actually  have 
waiting  lists  in  several  of  the  recruiting 
offices,  for  all  services. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say  there's  a  great 
wave  of  patriotism  and  people  are  once 
again  happy  to  don  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States.  Are  you  getting  a  lot  of 
college  students  and  professional  people 
just  giving  up  and  going  in? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  It's  spread 
right  across  the  board.  The  ROTC  applica- 
tions, as  has  been  said,  are  higher  than 
they've  been  for  a  long  time.  And  the  basic 
educational  qualifications  as  measured  bv 
the  high  school  diploma  graduates  and  all  is 
far  higher.  I  don't  have  the  precise  percent- 
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ages,  but  it's  almost  twice  as  much.  And  in 
every  way,  quality  and  quantity,  we're  very 
happy  with  what's  occurring. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  section  on  black 
content  of  the  force — 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  meet  with — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I'm  sorry. 

Q.  This  section,  in  what  I  have — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes. 

Q.  — black  content  of  the  force — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes. 


Q.  — does  that  refer  to  West  Germany 
and  their  request  that  the  United  States  not 
assign  a  black69 — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  has  never 
been  a  request  which  has  ever  come  to  me, 
and  if  it  ever  had,  it  would  be  rejected 
totally  out  of  hand.  I've  seen  reports  that 
such  requests  have  been  made,  but  there 
have  been  none  of  that  kind  made  and  I 
suspect  that's  just  some  sort  of  a  story. 
There  have  been  no  official  requests  of  that 
kind  come  in.  If  it  did,  it  would  be  rejected 
without  the  slightest  consideration.  We  are, 
as  I  say,  extremely  proud  of  the  numbers 
who  are  volunteering  and  I  don't  think 
it's — not  only  I  don't  think  it's  a  problem;  I 
think  it's  a  very  great  tribute. 


Q.  Thank  you. 

I  believe  you  used  the  phrase  that  "it  is 
now  an  honor  to  wear  the  uniform  again." 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  not? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  I  saw  a 
great  many  things  that  disturbed  me  very 
much  in  the  years  immediately  after  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  I  saw  American 
soliders  coming  home  from  Vietnam  picket- 
ed and  booed  in  San  Francisco,  an  experi- 
ence I  hope  never  to  have  again.  And  I  saw 
a  great  many  people  on  college  campuses  in 
those  years  and  college  administrators  and 
faculties  insisting  that  ROTC  programs  not 


69  Reference  is  to  a  newspaper  report  that  a  top 
Department  of  Defense  official,  speaking  off  the 
record  to  a  scholarly  conference,  said  that  Euro- 
pean allies,  mainly  West  Germany,  were  quietly 
urging  the  United  States  to  limit  the  number  of 
blacks  assigned  to  European  bases.  For  this  re- 
port, see  \'eu>  York  Times,  June  6,   1982,  p.  121. 


be  a  part  of  their  curriculum,  and  things  of 
that  kind.  And  I  think  that  that  feeling  has, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  changed.  And 
I  think  that  is  an  extremely  healthy  thing 
and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  is 
reflected  in  the  very  happy  personnel  situa- 
tion that  we  have  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  things 
Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  personnel  ex- 
perts say  is  that  pay  comparability  is  really 
the  key  to  keeping  good  people  in  the 
services. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  It  is  certainly 
an  important  factor,  without  any  question. 
And  nobody  joins  the  military  services  to 
make  any  money,  but  it  is  totally  unfair  to 
have  them  be  penalized  by  doing  so.  And  it 
is  vital  that  we  keep  these  compensation 
packages  comparable  and  fair,  and  that  they 
take  into  account  inflation  and  all  those 
other  matters,  because  this  is  a  very  special 
kind  of  employment  with  all  of  the  risks  that 
are  too  obvious  to  talk  about.  So,  yes,  that  is 
an  important  factor. 

Q.  I  really  had  not  gotten  to  my  ques- 
tion. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I'm  sorry. 

Q.  This  year  you  went  along  with  a  cut 
in  the  projected  increase,  from  8  percent  to 
4  percent,  and  the  apparent  trade-off  was 
some  hardware  items  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget.  Would  you  do  so  again? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  think  the  as- 
sumption is  unwarranted.  I  think  that  we 
had  a  general  governmental  policy  with 
respect  to  pay  increases  and  we  certainly 
followed  and  went  along  with  that  general 
governmental  policy  because  after  all  we 
are  part  of  the  general  government.  But 
they  weren't  a  trade-off  for  anything.  It  was 
a  factor  that  was  imposed  on  the  govern- 
ment as  a  whole  because  of  economic  con- 
ditions. We  have  submitted  our  recommen- 
dations for  the  1984  budget  and  in  keeping 
with  longstanding  rules  we  don't  discuss 
those  and  the  President  will  make  up  his 
mind  about  those  and  they  will  then  be- 
come the  President's  budget,  which  will  be 
supported. 

Q.  Is  there  a  pay  increase  included  in  the 
FY  1984  budget? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  There  is  a  pro- 
posal for  keeping  the  pay  constant,   yes. 

Q.  Approximately  how  many  of  the  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  that  abolished 
or  banned  ROTC  units  have  brought  them 
back? 
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Secretary       Weinberger.       I       really 
wouldn't  know.  We  could  get — look  uf 


Q.  Would  you  sav  it  is  a  substantial 
number? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  There  are  quite 
a  few,  I  think. 

Dr.  Korb.  More  than  two-thirds  have 
tried  to  come  back.  We're  in  the  happy 
position  of,  we  can't  take  them  all  back 
because  of  the  limitations  on  the  scholar- 
ships. We  get  for  each  ROTC  scholarship 
six  qualified  applicants.  So  right  now  we  are 
in  the  excellent  position  of  being  able  to  be 
very  selective  in  that  area.  But  as  universi- 
ties apply  we  try  to  accommodate  them,  but 
we  do  have  a  backlog  right  now. 

Q.  How  about  the  services  academies?  Is 
there  an  enormous  increase  in  applicants? 

Dr.  Korb.  It's  about  10  qualified  appli- 
cants for  each  place  at  the  service  acade- 
mies, and  there  are  three  qualified  appli- 
cants for  each  place  in  officer  candidate 
school  or  officer  training  school. 


Document  34 

Letter  From  President  Reagan  to  Members  of 
the  Congress,  Xovember  22,  198270 

"I  Have  Decided  to 
Emplace  100  MX 
Missiles  ...  in  Superhard 
Silos  in  a  Closely-spaced 
Basing  Mode" 

For  many  years,  U.S.  strategic  forces 
have  helped  protect  our  Nation  and  the 
Free  World  by  providing  a  capable  and 
effective  deterrent.  Maintenance  of  these 
forces  has  historically  enjoyed  broad  bipar- 
tisan support. 

In  recent  years,  our  deterrent  has  be- 
come increasingly  vulnerable  in  the  face  of 
a  relentless  Soviet  military  buildup.  As  part 


of  our  program  to  modernize  the  U.S.  de- 
terrent, I  asked  last  year  that  you  support 
improving  the  capabilitv  and  survivability  of 
the  land-based  component  of  our  strategic 
forces  by  authorizing  development  and 
deployment  of  the  MX  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile.  I  also  agreed  earlier  this  year 
to  provide  vou  with  a  permanent  basing 
decision  by  December  l.71 

In  response  to  this  requirement,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  forwarded  to  me  a 
series  of  basing  options,  with  associated 
analyses  of  technical,  environmental,  arms 
control,  and  other  factors.  I  have  also  re- 
ceived the  counsel  of  my  senior  advisers, 
former  Presidents  and  Administration  offi- 
cials, and  Members  of  Congress.  After  care- 
ful study,  I  have  decided  to  emplace  100 
MX  missiles,  now  known  as  "Peacekeeper," 
in  superhard  silos  in  a  closely-spaced  basing 
mode  at  Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base 
near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Given  Congres- 
sional support,  these  missiles  will  have  an 
initial  operational  capability  late  in  1986.  I 
am  prepared  also  to  consider  deception  and 
possibly  ballistic  missile  defense,  which  are 
options  if  the  Soviet  Union  continues  its 
military  buildup. 

We  all  hope,  however,  that  the  Soviets 
will  join  us  in  seeking  meaningful  progress 
in  arms  control  negotiations.  This  MX  deci- 
sion supports  and  complements  the  U.S. 
approach  to  arms  control.  While  the  U.S. 
must  and  will  improve  its  forces  to  maintain 
a  credible  deterrent,  we  remain  fully  com- 
mitted to  our  standing  proposals  for  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  both  sides'  nuclear  ar- 
senals. We  seek  to  reduce  ballistic  missiles 
by  about  one-half  and  ballistic  missile  war- 
heads by  about  one-third. 

Under  separate  cover,  I  am  sending  vou 
a  copy  of  my  full  statement  on  the  decision 
outlined  above.7-  I  ask  that  you  keep  an 
open  mind  on  this  complex  and  important 
question  and  permit  the  Administration  to 
make  its  case  for  the  decision.  We  are 
prepared  to  respond,  at  your  convenience, 
to  formal  and  informal  requests  for  addi- 
tional information  that  you  may  desire.  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  your  counsel  and 
assistance  as  we  work  toward  our  common 


70  Source:  White  House  Press  Release.  Novem- 
ber 22,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  November  29,  1982,  p. 
1515. 


71  In  his  letter  to  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  July  16,  President  Reagan  prom- 
ised to  propose  a  final  basing  mode  for  the  MX  bv 
December.  For  text,  see  Julv  26,  1982.  pp.  916- 
917. 

72  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  statement 
explaining  his  decision  on  closely  spaced  basing 
for  the  MX  missile.  November  22.  see  ibid..  No- 
vember 29,  1982,  pp.  1513-1515. 
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goal  of  improving  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. 


Sincerely, 
Ronald  Reagan 


Document  35 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (  Weinberger),  Xovember 
22,  1982~i 

Explication  and  Defense 
of  the  Closely  Spaced 
Basing  Mode  for  the  MX 
Missile 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Ben  Welles.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, Secretary  Weinberger  will  now  be 
making  a  statement,  after  which,  if  there  is 
time,  he  will  be  available  for  some  questions 
and  answers.  Wre're  going  to  try  and  hold  it 
to  half  an  hour.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We've  had  two 
or  three  major  problems  that  we've  been 
seeking  all  the  time  with  the  deployment  of 
the  MX  because  we've  been  convinced  that 
it  is  necessary  to  modernize  and  strengthen 
and  keep  this  leg  of  the  triad.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  with  the  technology  that  the 
Soviets  have  taken  from  us,  one  or  the 
other,  that  they  have  the  accuracy  now  to 
make  very,  very  vulnerable  the  existing 
Minuteman  system  and  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  develop  a  system  that  can  be  survivable 
and  continuous  with  the  retaliatory  capa- 
bility that  can  maintain  deterrence  that  has 
preserved  the  peace  of  the  world  for  about 
37  years  now. 

We,  therefore,  have  had  the  problem  of 
trying  to  deploy  against  Soviet  missiles  that 
are  very  accurate,  they're  using  our  technol- 
ogy, have  high  yields  and  all  the  rest,  to 
deploy  the  new  more  accurate  heavy  yield 
missile  of  the  MX  in  a  way  that  would  be 
survivable.  We  also  want  to  do  it  in  a  way 
that  complies  fully  with  our  strategic  arms 
control  and  arms  reduction  objectives  and 
we  believe  that  we  have  found  that  solution, 


73  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  The  press  conference  was  held  at 
the  Pentagon  beginning  at  3:30  p.m. 


but  it  has  not  been  easy.  We  have,  first  of 
all,  this  problem  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Soviet  missiles;  we've  had  certain  restraints 
placed  on  us  by  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  deploying  in  existing  silos.  We  had  two 
or  three  methods  that  the  Congress  made 
very  clear  we  could  not  consider  and  were 
not  to  consider,  and  we  had  a  December  1st 
deadline  given  us  by  Congress. 

The  close  spaced  basing  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen74  seems  now  to  comply 
with  all  of  the  requests  of  the  Congress.  It 
does  give  us  survivability  by  pulling  the 
silos  closer  together  and  making  it  there- 
fore essential  for  the  Soviets  to  change  their 
existing  systems  and  to  do  that  within  the 
time  in  which  we  could  build  this  and 
deploy  this  system.  So  we  believe  that  they 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  that.  We 
believe  this  will  give  us  several  years  in 
varying  conditions  out  into  the — at  least  the 
mid-1990's  before  they  will  be  able  to 
change  their  system  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  have  any  kind  of  confidence  in 
making  an  attack  on  it. 

The  essence  of  deterrence  is  not  that  we 
have  to  use  this  system.  The  essence  of 
deterrence  is  that  it  survives  a  first  strike  by 
the  Soviets  and  that  we  have  the  retaliatory 
capability  to  inflict  on  them  such  damage 
that  they  would  not  make  that  first  strike. 
That  is  the  essence  of  deterrence.  It  has,  as 
I  say,  preserved  the  peace  of  the  world  all  of 
this  time  and  it  is  vital  that  we  continue  it.  It 
is  not  possible  for  us  to  give  up  the  ICBM 
system  or  the  ground  based  leg  of  the  triad. 
We  need  the  redundancv  and  the  safety  that 
is  provided  by  both — having  all  three  sys- 
tems— the  ground  based  systems,  the  sub- 
marines with  the  more  accurate  missiles 
which  the  President's  program  will  provide 
for  us  and  the  new  airplane,  that  can  pene- 
trate the  Soviet  greatly  strengthened  air 
defenses  which  the  President's  program  last 
year  will  provide  for  us. 

That  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
maintain  deterrence.  It  is  the  only  way  also 
in  which  the  arms  control,  arms  reduction 
objectives  of  the  President  can  be  main- 
tained. Without  the  certain  knowledge  by 
the  Soviets  that  we  possess  the  will,  the 
resolution,  the  capability,  the  resources  to 
continue  strengthening  and  modernizing 
our  systems,  they  would  have  no  incentive 
whatever  to  make  reductions  in  their  very 
strong  systems.  And  so  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  President  has  chosen  this  method,  a 
method  which  can  provide  us  the  surviva- 


74  See  footnote  72  above. 
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bility  and  the  strength  and  the  capabilities 
of  maintaining  deterrence. 

Not  that  we  believe  it  will  have  to  be 
used;  not  that  we  ever  want  to  use  it.  The 
whole  point  of  getting  it  is  to  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  have  to  use  it  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  make  the 
reductions  that  are  essential  to  carry  out  the 
only  real  way  of  preserving  the  peace.  And 
that  is  deterrence  and  arms  reduction,  the 
two  go  together. 

Q.  Can  you  sell  this  to  a  Congress  which 
is  already  on  the  record,  some  members  of 
Congress,  as  saying  we  already  have  the 
votes  to  beat  it?  You  have  a  tremendous 
fight  ahead  of  you. 

A.  Well,  they're  doing  some  predictions. 
And  I  don't  do  any  predictions.  There  is,  I 
think,  enough  recognition  in  the  Congress 
of  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  strategic 
deterrent  and  doing  it  by  means  of  a  triad. 
This  is  the  only  way  we  can  have  a  strength- 
ened, survivable  system  that  will  meet  what 
the  Soviets  now  have.  I  just  very  much  hope 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  understanding 
of  these  matters  in  the  Congress,  and  I 
don't  do  any  predictions  as  to  what  the 
Congress  will  do. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  over  the  past  weeks  a 
number  of  critics  have  spoken  up  and  said 
some  very  specific  things  about  the  un- 
known strikes,  high  radiations,  simultane- 
ous warheads.  Are  you  convinced  that  you 
have  answered  each  of  those? 

A.  Yes,  we  are.  We  understand  a  lot  of 
these  objections.  We  understand  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  the  Soviets  could  do 
ultimately  to  try  to  counter  this  system.  We 
also  think  we'll  know  about  those  things  in 
time,  and  that  we  in  turn  have  counters  for 
it.  So  that  this  system  will  remain  surviva- 
ble. The  Minuteman  system  has  remained 
survivable  now  for  in  excess  of  25  years. 
And  it  has  been  one  of  the  key  factors  in 
helping  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  We 
are  convinced  that  this  system  can  be,  and 
will  be,  survivable  for  at  least  that  length  of 
time.  There  are  various  things  the  Soviets 
can  start  to  do.  There  are  things  that  when 
they  start  to  do  them,  we  will  in  turn  have 
counters  to  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  address  what 
you  can  do  to  prevent  them  from  pinning 
down  your  missiles — sequential  attacks? 

A.  The  pinning  down  that  they  might  be 
able  to  attempt  would,  first  of  all,  involve 
very  large  resources  on  their  part  and  very 
major  changes   in  the  kinds  of  resources 


they  now  have.  While  they  are  getting  ready 
to  try  to  do  that,  and  while  we  would  know 
they  were  trving  to  get  ready  to  do  that,  we 
would  have  the  ability  through  various 
methods  of  launch  and  other  methods  of 
countering  that  particular  ability  to  trv  to 
pin  down.  There  have  been  talks  about 
Earth  penetrators — that  they  would  get  the 
missiles  that  would  not  explode  in  the  air, 
would  come  down  into  the  Earth.  There  are 
ways  of  countering  that.  In  fact,  compara- 
tively simple  ways  of  countering  that.  It's 
called  a  rockpile. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  I  just  read  your 
article  4,  sentence  1  of  the  pending  SALT  II 
treaty,  which  I  know  your  administration 
has  opposed  but  said  it  would  not  violate  if 
the  Russians  didn't  exceed  the  limit.  It  says 
"Each  party  undertakes  not  to  start  con- 
struction of  additional  fixed  ICBM 
launchers."75  My  question  is:  if  this  is  not  a 
violation  of  that  pending  SALT  II  language, 
and  if  the  Russians  interpret  it  as  being  a 
violation  regardless  of  your  explanation,  do 
you  intend  to  go  ahead  anvhow  with  Dense 
Pack? 

A.  Well,  that's  very  hypothetical,  but  I 
don't  think  there's  any  way  in  which  they 
can  claim  successfully  that  this  is  a  violation 
of  the  SALT  II  treaty.  It's  perfectly  possible 
that  they  can  claim  that  anything  we  did 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  language  of  that 
treaty.  Bear  in  mind,  that  treaty  is  some- 
thing that  they  were  very  eager  to  have 
signed,  and  that  did  enable  and  does  enable 
them  to  make  all  of  the  expansions  and 
enlargements  they  are  talking  about.  But 
the  silo,  in  which  the  MX  in  these  super- 
hardened  canisters  would  be  deployed,  is 
not  a  new  launcher.  The  silo  cannot  launch 
the  missile.  So  we  don't  believe  there  is  anv 
violation  of  the  agreement  at  all,  and  yes, 
we  are  determined  to  go  ahead  with  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  MX  missile  has 
been  with  us  for  many,  many  years  now. 
This  is  the  latest  of  about  three  dozen 
different  approaches  to  basing  the  MX  in  a 
survivable  way.  You.  vourself,  at  one  point 
seemed  to  favor  putting  them  in  big  air- 
planes that  flew  around  endlessly.  The  tech- 
nology and  the  theories  involved  here  have 
never  been  tested  using  weapons.  Fratricide 
is  theory,  but  not  much  else.  The  American 
people,  it  seems  to  us,  are  going  to  have  to 
make  a  great  leap  of  faith  in  order  to  accept 
what  you  propose  in  this  Dense  Pack. 


75  For  the  full  text  of  the  SALT  II  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
signed  on  June  18.  1979,  see  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  July  1979,  pp.  23-47. 
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A.  I  hope  the  American  people  will  be 
assisted  in  that  leap  by  the  facts.  The  facts 
are  that  we  have  not  had  three  or  four 
dozen  proposals.  There  have  been  innu- 
merable suggestions  that  have  been  made 
by  a  very  large  number  of  people — most  of 
them  not  connected  with  any  of  the  associa- 
tions or  organizations  that  would  have  to 
build,  deploy,  and  operate  the  MX.  These 
proposals — a  lot  of  them — have  been  exam- 
ined very  carefully.  But  we're  only  talking 
really  about  two  different  kinds  of  perma- 
nent basing  modes  that  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  I  think  it's  a  good  question  and  I 
think  it's  very  important  that  they  have  a 
chance  to  set  that  before  the  people. 

The  MPS  system  was  proposed  by  previ- 
ous administrations  and  was  rejected  by  this 
administration.  We  asked  that  as  an  interim 
basis,  as  an  interim  period  while  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  more  thoroughly  this 
proposal,  several  other  proposals,  we  put 
these  in  hardened,  existing  Minuteman 
silos,  and  the  Congress  said  no.  We  then 
proposed  the  system  that  is  before  you 
today  as  a  permanent  basing  mode.  So 
there  really  have  been  two  proposals,  two 
actual  proposals  made.  There  have  been  all 
kinds  of  suggestions,  you're  absolutelv 
right,  far  more  than  three  dozen.  But  sug- 
gestions, that  flowed  in  from  all  over,  are,  of 
course,  important  and  some  can  be  quite 
helpful.  But  this  has  not  been  a  situation  in 
which  everybody  veered  back  and  forth  and 
went  all  over,  and  there's  never  been  the 
slightest  doubt  about  the  need  for  this  kind 
of  missile  and  that  whole  program  has  pro- 
ceeded through  several  administrations  and 
is  still  proceeding  and  is  on  time,  but  the 
important  thing  is  where  to  base  it.  There 
was  one  proposal  the  President  rejected, 
there  is  this  new  proposal  which  the  Presi- 
dent proposes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  nonetheless  last  year 
when  you  came  out  with  your  first  MX 
announcement,  although  you  had  an  inter- 
im basing  scheme  you  also  said  here  are  the 
three  most  promising  long  term  schemes 
that  we're  going  to  study76  and  you  listed 
them  and  this  was  not  among  them.  How 
come  in  a  year,  suddenly  this  is  the  final. 
Congress  says  we  don't  want  interim  bas- 
ing, give  us  a  final  plan,  and  a  year  ago  this 
wasn't  even  in  the  top  three. 


A.  I  have  to  disagree  with  you.  This  was 
in — anyone  who  read  the  first  Townes  re- 
port77 would  see  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  and  stress  based  upon  the  idea 
of  examining  the  problems  of  fratricide  and 
taking  advantage  of  that  phenomenon.  The 
suggestion  was  very  strong  that  we  do  that 
and  there  were  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
the  idea  was,  before  the  various  groups 
studying  this  and  the  Air  Force  and  in  our 
department,  of  how  that  could  be  done,  and 
one  of  them  was  indeed  deep  underground 
basing.  And  we  did  study  it  and  the  reason 
it  was  rejected  is  that  we  could  not  get  it  on- 
line until  1995. 

Q.  First  of  all,  the  Townes  report  has 
never  been  released.  We'd  all  be  happy  to 
read  it  if  you  would  care  to  release  it,  but 
secondly,  the  documents,  the  statements 
you  put  out,  all  your  testimony  to  Congress, 
the  President's  own  statement  in  the  White 
House  listed  three  most  promising  options. 
The  airplane,  the  BMD,  and  the  un- 
derground basing.  This  was  not  one  of 
those  three  and  so  I'm  wondering  how  it 
has  risen  so  fast  in  the  last  year. 

A.  Again,  it  hasn't  risen  all  that  fast.  The 
airplane  was  specifically  forbidden  by  the 
Congress  to  be  considered.78  Deep  un- 
derground basing  was  considered  but  it 
would  take  too  long  to  bring  it  on  line.  We 
want  to  get  this  on  line  as  soon  as  we  can 
and  the  missile  itself  has  an  initial  operation 
capability  of  1986  and  we're  still  on  time  for 
that  and  I  hope  the  various  fundings  neces- 
sary to  keep  us  on  time  will  be  voted.  But 
the  protection  of  the  BMD  was  the  other 
method  that  you  cited,  and  this  is  far  more 
easily  and  far  more  effectively  protected  by 
BMD  than  the  Minuteman  system  or  any  of 
the  other  things  that  we  have.  By  putting  it 
into  an  area  of  that  general  size  and  scale 
compared  with  this  enormous  spread,  and 
that  was  only  one  of  three  for  the  Minu- 
teman, you  have  a  much  more  survivable, 
much  more  protectable  system  by  BMD. 

When  you  couple  that  with  the  admoni- 
tion in  the  first  Townes  report  to  examine 
carefully  the  phenomenon  of  fratricide,  why 
as  I  say,  it  was  quite  clear  that  things  were 


76  In  his  press  briefing  on  October  2,  1981, 
Secretary  Weinberger  said  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration was  studying  three  basing  modes  for 
the  MX:  continuous  airborne  patrol,  deep  un- 
derground basing,  and  more  effective  ballistic 
missile  defense.  See  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,   1981,  document  46. 


77  Regarding  the  Townes  Panel  Report,  see  the 
editorial  note,  document  23. 

78  In  its  report  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill  in  May  1982,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  voted  to  delete  the  funds 
requested  to  study  the  continuous  airborne  patrol 
option.  See  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1983,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh 
Congress,  Second  Session,  Report  No.  97-482 
(Washington,  1982),  pp.  25-26. 
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pointing  in  this  direction.  I  understand  that 
because  of  the  classified  nature  of  the 
Townes  report,  and  there's  a  great  [deal?] 
about  this  phenomenon  of  fratricide,  the 
destruction  of  the  incoming  Soviet  missiles; 
the  fact  that  they  would  have  to  change 
quite  completely  their  present  deploved 
method  that  led  to  the  feeling  that  this  was 
the  kind  of  system  that  the  President  should 
recommend. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  deterrence 
should  fail  and  the  Russians  actually  should 
fire  some  of  these  bombs  as  is  the  premise 
of  vour  svstem,  how  manv  Americans  would 
be  killed? 

A.  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  get  into  any 
hypotheticals  of  that  kind  at  all.  What  we 
have  before  us  is  a  method  of  deterring  that 
attack  and  it  is  a  method  of  preserving  the 
conditions  which  have  given  us  that  kind  of 
peace  all  these  years,  and  that's  exactly  the 
purpose  of  this.  That  is  the  way  we  think  we 
can,  and  together  with  arms  reduction,  the 
only  way  we  think  we  can  preserve  the 
peace. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  14  months  ago  you 
had  asked  in  your  recommendations  that  a 
final  basing  mode  be  made  in  1984.  Con- 
gress rushed  it  up  and  said  December  1st  of 
this  year. 

A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  that  had  an  im- 
pact on  your  final  decision?  Would  you 
have  wanted  to  spend  that  year  or  year  and 
a  half  to  come  up  with  a  different  plan? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  it's  fair  to  say  that  in 
this  field  you  want  all  the  time  you  can  have 
to  study  things.  We  need  to  study  as  care- 
fully as  we  can  a  wide  variety  of  options.  I 
think  the  congressional  mandate  certainly 
focused  our  attention  on  completing  the 
process  sooner  than  might  have  been  the 
case  otherwise.  The  more  time  you  have  the 
better  it  is  in  the  sense  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  you  want  to  examine.  We  have 
done  those  things  on  an  accelerated  sched- 
ule in  order  to  comply  with  that  time  de- 
mand of  Congress. 

We  never  wanted  to  do  anything  that 
would  delay  the  IOC  of  the  missile  or  our 
ability  to  deploy  it  in  1986,  and  essentially 
what  Congress  said  was,  we  want  a  final 
basing  mode  recommendation  from  the 
President  by  December  1,  1982,  and  here  it 
is. 

Q.  That  some  nuclear  experts  say  this 
system  is  not  survivable,  that  the  Russians 
could  take  it  out  now  with  what  they  have 


without  expending  a  great  deal  of  their 
resources,  and  that  you're  spending  billions 
of  dollars  for  a  few  hours  more  of  surviva- 
bility and  that  eventually  you  will  have  to  go 
to  an  antiballistic — 

A.  We  obviously  disagree  with  those 
statements.  I  understand  they've  been 
made  and  they  will  obviously  continue  to  be 
made.  You  have  to  bear  in  mind  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  don't  want  to  deploy  the 
missile  at  all.  They  don't  want  it  built.  They 
don't  wan/  it  deployed.  I  understand  that 
perfectly  well  and  respect  that  viewpoint, 
but  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  this  does  not 
give  us  any  additional  survivability.  It  does 
give  us  survivability  well  into  the  1990's, 
and  it  forces  the  Soviets  to  divert  their 
efforts  to  develop  counters  to  it,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  problems  with  other  systems. 
They  had  the  counters  already  built  and 
they  just  had  to  add  a  bit  to  it.  But  this 
system  does  force  them  to  change  and  de- 
velop, devote  a  lot  of  resources  to  trying  to 
counter  it.  It  does  give  us  the  survivability, 
and  if  we  do  decide  on  the  basis  of  learning 
that  they  are  developing  these  counters, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  additional 
things  to  the  system  in  order  to  add  to  the 
survivability,  yes,  then  we  do  put  in  ballistic 
missile  defense,  either  of  the  kind  we  have 
now  which  is  very  effective  or  as  the  Presi- 
dent mentions,  more  improved  and  dif- 
ferent types  of  BMD  on  which  we're  going 
to  devote  substantial  amounts  of  resources 
to  the  research,  then  that  will  take  us  well 
into  2000.  So  you  buy  a  very  great  deal  with 
this,  you  buy  really  a  continued  effective 
deterrence  and  you  buy  the  opportunity  to 
secure  major  arms  reductions  which  is  one 
of  the  critically  important  factors  of  the 
whole  thing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  also  disagree 
with  the  concerns  of  Dr.  Townes  that  maybe 
you  will  not  be  able  to  reach  the  hardened 
schedule  that  you  laid  out?  Or  that  the 
Soviets  might  not  develop  a  counter  to  this 
system — 

A.  Dr.  Townes  quite  properly,  and  in 
response  to  specific  requests  from  us,  out- 
lined the  problems  that  are  involved  in  this 
whole  system.  As  has  been  made,  I  think, 
imminently  clear,  there  is  no  system  that  is 
100  percent  guaranteed  invulnerable  and 
perfect.  I  tried  to  mention  in  the  opening 
some  of  the  reasons  for  that  and  the  princi- 
pal one  is  what  we've  given  the  Soviets  in 
the  way  of  technology. 

But  as  Dr.  DeLauer  and  others  men- 
tioned earlier,79  you  have  no  new  technolo- 


79  Reference   is   to   briefings   which   preceded 
this  press  conference  by  Weinberger. 
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gy  involved  in  this.  It's  a  question  of  addi- 
tional reinforcing  steel,  and  additional  con- 
crete and  all  of  those  things  that  we  do 
know  about.  So  yes,  Dr.  Townes  is  quite 
right.  He  pointed  out  some  of  the  problems 
and  some  of  the  concerns,  and  the  undenia- 
ble fact  that  no,  this  degree  of  hardness 
hasn't  been  achieved,  but  he  didn't  say  it 
couldn't  be  achieved,  and  we  have  high 
confidence  that  it  can  be.  We  have  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  on  hardening  in  Chi- 
cago who  has  told  us  that  yes,  this  is  possi- 
ble. Dr.  Townes  also  indicated  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  when  the  Soviets  would  re- 
spond, and  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Nobody  knows  how  or  how  quickly  they  will 
respond.  We  do  know  that  we  have  counters 
as  they  begin  to  respond  that  can  preserve 
the  survivability  of  this  type  of  system  for 
several  more  years. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  talking  about  the 
Russians  having  to  change  their  deploy- 
ment and  that  you  can  meet  them,  you're 
talking  about  offense.  What  about  defense? 
This  must  be  a  threat  to  thousands,  MX 
warheads  must  be  a  threat  to  their  land- 
based  missiles.  What  are  they  doing  about 
that  threat? 

A.  Well,  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  it, 
they've  already  done  it.  That's  why  we  need 
the  MX.  They  have  hardened.  They  have 
very  hardened  targets  now.  They  have — 

Q.  You  say  it's  a  counterforce  weapon 
then? 

A.  I  don't  think  it's  going  to  be  very 
profitable  to  get  into  a  lot  of  titles  for  this 
thing.  What  it  is,  it's  designed  to  preserve 
the  peace  in  the  sense  that  it  is  designed  to 
give  us  an  effective  deterrent,  a  deterrent 
for  this  ground-based  leg  of  the  triad  which 
we  feel  we  have  to  regain.  We  know  the 
vulnerability  of  the  Minutemen.  We  know 
that  a  first  strike  of  the  Soviets  could  take 
out  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  that  Minu- 
teman  system  as  it  [is?]  now  deployed,  and 
we  know  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  do 
something  to  preserve  the  effective  deter- 
rence that  is  given  by  that  leg  of  the  triad. 
We  know  the  Soviets  have  hardened  their 
silos  and  their  targets.  We  know  that  they 
have  added  a  very  effective  air  defense.  We 
know  that  whether  anybody  thinks  it's  effec- 
tive or  not,  they're  spending  billions  of 
dollars  and  more  rubles  on  civil  defense, 
and  we  think  that  that  is  all  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  they  believe  that  they  are  develop- 
ing things  that  can  render  our  deterrent  far 
less  effective. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  received  hard, 
confirmed  information  that  a  Soviet  first 


strike  had  been  launched  and  was  on  its  way 
moments  away  from  landing,  would  you 
recommend  to  the  President  that  the  mis- 
siles not  be  launched,  that  they  be  allowed 
to  be  destroyed  or — 

A.  As  most  of  you  know,  I'm  willing  to 
discuss  almost  anything  but  one  of  the 
things  I'm  not  willing  to  discuss  is  the 
employment  of  nuclear  weapons  or  launch 
policies.  Those  remain  classified  and  we  do 
not  discuss  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  fall-back  position,  Mr. 
Secretary,  if  Congress  does  to  CSB  what 
you  did  to  the  MPS? 

A.  Well,  we  would  certainly  hope  that 
the  American  public  would  not  want  the 
Congress  to  deny  us  the  opportunity  to 
maintain  an  effective  deterrent  and  keep  the 
peace.  We  believe  this  is  the  best  way  of 
accomplishing  both  of  those. 

Press.  Thank  you. 


Document  36 


Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( Weinberger),  December 
8,  1982  (Extract)80 

House  of  Representatives 
Defeat  of  Production 
Funds  for  the  MX 

Mr.  Morton  Dean.  The  big  defeat  of  the 
MX  yesterday81  was  a  big  defeat  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  who  has  gone  all  out  for  the 
program,  twisting  arms  and  turning  on  the 
charm — it  didn't  work.  What  happens  now, 
well,  let's  put  that  question  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Caspar  Weinberger,  who  is  in 
Washington  with  Bill  Lynch.  How  about  it, 
Mr.  Weinberger,  what  happens  now? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  it  was  a 
setback,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 


80  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  Secretary  Weinberger  was  inter- 
viewed in  Washington  on  the  CBS  television  pro- 
gram, "Morning  News,"  by  Morton  Dean  and  Bill 
Lynch  of  CBS  News. 

81  On  December  7,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  a  vote  of  245  to  176,  approved  an 
amendment  introduced  by  Representative  Joseph 
P.  Addabbo,  which  eliminated  $988  million  for 
start-up  production  for  the  MX  in  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
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One  thing  that  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  all  the  discussions  so  far  is  the  fact 
that  the  same  House  that  voted  not  to  go 
ahead  with  the  actual  production  of  the 
missile  and  took  out  $980  million  yesterday, 
also  left  in  the  bill  a  little  over  $2%  billion 
for  the  MX  for  continued  development, 
continued  research  work,  research  on  the 
basing  mode,  and  those  things.  So,  it  isn't 
really  a  total  repudiation  of  the  missile 
itself.  But  it  clearly  is  a  setback;  it's  a  very 
unwise,  unfortunate  vote,  because  it  will 
almost  inevitably  insert  some  delays  in  the 
program  in  which  we  think  delay  is  very  very 
dangerous.  You  have  to  bear  in  mind  what 
the  Soviets  have,  an  interesting  statement 
from  Ustinov  yesterday  in  which  he  said 
that  they  will  go  ahead  and  start  working 
out  some  kind  of  a  response  to  the  MX.82 
The  problem  is  they  deployed  that  re- 
sponse to  the  MX  3  years  ago  and  they  are 
now  working  on  the  next  one.  So  we  have  a 
lot  to  do  and  we  have  to  do  it  rapidly. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  read 
this  vote  as  a  repudiation  of  the  controver- 
sial Dense  Pack  basing  mode  or  perhaps 
more  as  a  sign  that  the  Congress  won't 
stand  for  higher  defense  spending? 

A.  No,  I  think  it's  a  desire  to  vote  no  on 
some  of  the  expenditures  that  are  required 
for  defense.  I  think  there  is  a  lot,  as  Mr. 
Addabbo  said,  there  is  a  lot  of  feeling  that 
the  November  vote  had  to  be  reflected  in  a 
vote  in  the  House,  some  feeling  that  the 
defense  expenditures  have  been  high  and 
everybody  would  like  to  have  them  lowered. 
The  problem  is  you  can't  construct  your 
defense  budget  on  the  basis  of  what  seems 
to  be  fair  to  other  departments  or  amounts 
that  you  would  like  to  reduce.  You  have  to 
do  it  on  the  basis  of  the  threat.  And  some 
way  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  convey  to 
the  American  people  or  to  the  Congress, 
the  really  serious  nature,  the  growing  na- 
ture, the  peril,  I  think,  is  not  too  strong  a 
word  to  use  in  describing  the  Soviet  ad- 
vances, the  Soviet  arms,  the  buildup,  the 
rapidity  of  that  buildup,  and  what  it  por- 
tends for  America  and  the  Free  World. 

Q.  Well,  from  a  legislative  strategy  point 
of  view,  what  is  your  next  step?  Do  you 
think  that  you  can  win  in  the  lame  duck 
Senate? 


82  In  an  interview  in  Pravda  on  December  7, 
Soviet  Defense  Minister  Dmitri  Ustinov  said, 
among  other  things,  that  if  the  United  States 
deployed  its  new  MX  missile,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  deploy  a  powerful  new  intercontinental 
missile  of  its  own.  {Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press, 
January  5,  1983,  pp.  7-8) 


A.  We  don't  know  whether  we  can  win 
or  not,  it's  a  question  really  of  whether 
freedom  or  peace  wins.  The  point  is  that  we 
will  certainly  make  a  major  effort  to  make 
sure  that  some  of  the  production  money  is 
restored  so  that  we  don't  lose  time.  What 
isn't  realized  in  these  things  is  that  clearly 
there  is  a  desire  to  have  the  missile,  at  least 
based  on  the  amount  left  in  for  research 
and  development  on  the  missile.  What  isn't 
realized  is  that  all  this  vote  did  yesterday  is 
make  it  a  great  deal  more  expensive  and 
build  in^elays  that  are  very  dangerous.  So 
the  vote  really  is  not  going  to  accomplish 
what  I  think  some  of  the  members  wanted 
which  is  to  spend  less  on  defense,  it's  ac- 
tually going  to  cause  us  to  spend  more  on 
defense  because,  when  you  delay  produc- 
tion, although  you  go  ahead  with  all  the 
other  items,  you  just  automatically  make 
things  more  costly. 

Mr.  Dean.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  this  mean 
that  you  are  going  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
boards?  Could  we  expect  President  Reagan 
to  come  up  with  another  type  of  basing 
plan? 

A.  This  wasn't  a  vote  on  the  basing  plan 
at  all. 

Q.  Well,  in  a  sense  maybe  it  was. 

A.  Well,  it  may  have  been,  but  bear  in 
mind  what  other  votes  had  been  on  the 
basing  plan.  The  President  proposed  last 
October,  a  year  ago,  that  we  should  put  the 
missiles,  the  production  of  which  he  cur- 
rently urged,  go  forward  into  hardened 
existing  Minuteman  silos.  The  Congress 
said  no,  we  don't  want  you  to  spend  any 
money  on  that.  They  also  went  farther  and 
said  we've  heard  some  reports  you  might 
want  to  put  in  an  airborne  deployment,  in 
some  kind  of  a  new  airplane  and  we  don't 
want  you  to  spend  a  nickle  on  that.  And  so 
we  respected  both  of  those.  So  we  have 
proposed  the  most  survivable  basing  mode 
that  is  available  under  the  congressional 
restraints. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  stay  with  that? 

A.  This  vote  yesterday  was  only  on  the 
production,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  bas- 
ing mode. 

Q.  But  are  you  going  to  stay  with  that 
basing  plan? 

A.  Well,  it  is  within  the  constraints  that 
have  been  imposed  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
the  most  survivable.  It  is  the  thing  that  gives 
us  the  essence  of  deterrence,  the  ability  to 
withstand  a  Soviet  first  strike  and  have  a 
retaliatory    force    that    they'd    find    unac- 
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ceptably  high.  And,  yes,  we'll  stay  with  it 
unless  the  Congress  says,  no,  you  can't  do 
that  one  either  and  then  we'll  have  to  go 
back  and  see  what  else  we  can  find. 


Document  37 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(Vessey),  December  10,  198283 

Position  of  the  joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the 
Dense  Pack  Basing 
Mode  for  the  MX  Missile 

David  Hartman.  ...  on  Wednesday 
the  MX  seemed  to  run  into  some  more 
trouble  when  General  Vessey,  who's  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  a 
Senate  Committee  that  a  majority  of  the 
military  chiefs  opposed  what  is  called  the 
Dense  Pack  plan  for  the  MX.84  Well,  this 
morning  it  is  being  reported  that  all  five 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  put  aside 
their  earlier  reservations  and  decided  to 
support  the  MX  plan.83  General  Vessey  is 
here  with  us  this  morning,  here  in  Washing- 
ton, and  of  course  Steve  is  joining  us.  Good 
morning,  General  Vessey,  nice  to  have  you 
with  us  this  morning. 

General  Vessey.  Good  morning. 

Q.  Wednesday,  as  I  just  said,  you  testi- 
fied that  three  of  the  five  Generals,  the  top 


83  Source:  Department  of  Defense  files.  Gener- 
al Vessey  was  interviewed  in  Washington  on  the 
ABC  television  program,  "Good  Morning  Ameri- 
ca," by  David  Hartman  and  Steve  Bell  of  ABC 
News. 

84  Regarding  this  statement  by  General  Vessey 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
Wednesday,  December  8,  see  The  MX  Missile  and 
Associated  Basing  Decision:  Hearing  Before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate,  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1983), 
p.  49. 

85  On  December  9,  President  Reagan,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  reporter's  question,  remarked, 
".  .  .  the  same  Joint  Chiefs — well,  one  or  two  at 
most — had  different  ideas  that  they  thought  might 
be  better  with  all  the  confusing  things.  They  did 
agree  that  if  this  was  the  method  I  chose,  they 
would  be  in  support  of  it."  (Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  December  13,  1982,  p. 
1592) 


leaders,  were  against  this  Dense  Pack.  This 
morning,  as  I  just  said,  we  read  that  all  the 
Generals  say,  "OK,  we'll  go  along  with  Mr. 
President."  What's  going  on  here.  General? 
People  in  this  country  must  be  this  morning 
saying,  "What  is  going  on?" 

A.  First,  let  me  clarify  what  I  did  testify 
to.  I  said  that  all  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  agreed 
that  we  needed  the  MX  as  part  of  our 
deterrent  force.  That  there  were  some  dif- 
ferences on  the  basing  mode  and  all  agreed 
to  support  the  President's  decision  to  im- 
plement the  closely  spaced  basing  method. 
That's  what  I  testified  to  the  Congress  on 
Wednesday. 

Q.  But  this  morning,  however,  we  got  a 
big  flap;  here  we've  got  the  President  now 
coming  out  and  saying  that  everybody  is 
with  me,  you've  got  the  Senate  sitting  over 
there  waiting  to  vote.  I  mean,  what  effect  is 
this  going  to  have  on  the  Senate  vote?  I 
mean,  are  you  looking  at  a  situation  here 
where  you're  not  going  to  get  essentially 
this  missile? 

A.  I  think  that  we'll  get  the  missile,  we 
need  the  missile,  it's  very  important  that  we 
deter  the  Soviets  and  that  missile  is  an 
important  part  of  this  strategic  force 
modernization  program. 

Q.  So  you  think  that  you're  going  to  get 
it,  you  don't  think  it's  going  to  affect  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  to  the  negative  side? 

A.  Well — a  great  deal  of  confusion  cer- 
tainly isn't  going  to  help  the  Senate  vote, 
but  I  hope  that  clarifying  this  issue,  and  I 
believe  it  was  clarified  at  the  Senate  hear- 
ing, it  is  simply  how  it  was  reported — 

Steve  Bell.  Let  me  try  to  clarify  it  a  little 
further.  You're  saying  that  three  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  as  I  understand  it,  preferred  a  dif- 
ferent system  or  weren't  ready  to  make  a 
decision,  but  then  said  they  would  go  along 
with  the  President,  is  that  it? 

A.  Let  me  make  it  clear,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
weren't  voting  on  the  closely  spaced  basing 
system;  they  all  had  an  opportunity  to  give 
their  views  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  President.  They  did  that.  Two,  includ- 
ing myself,  unanimously  recommended  that 
the  President  go  ahead  with  the  closely 
spaced  basing  system.  All  three  of  the  oth- 
ers were  concerned  about  technical  uncer- 
tainties with  the  closely  spaced  basing  sys- 
tem and  two  recommended  that  the  Presi- 
dent consider  going  ahead  with  something 
very  similar  to  what  the  Congress  told  him 
he  couldn't  do,  which  was  putting  it  in 
Minuteman  holes.  Now  they  all  explained 
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their  views  to  the  President;  I  explained  the 
views  to  the  President,  but  they  know  what  I 
explained.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  ex- 
plained why  he  was  making  his  decision  and 
they  all  agreed  to  support  the  President  in 
implementing  the  decision.  This  was  before 
the  President  made  the  decision. 

Q.  The  President  keeps  talking  about 
sending  a  signal  to  the  Russians.  But  isn't  it 
true  that  his  MX  plan  is  not  as  tough  and 
big  a  plan  as  Jimmy  Carter  had  nor  is  the 
Dense  Pack  as  sure  a  protective  system  as 
the  Carter  plan? 

A.  Well,  there's  debate  on  the  latter.  I 
think  the  important  thing  is  that  deterrence 
of  war  is  the  object  of  the  exercise.  We're 
not  trying  to  build  a  force  that  threatens  the 
Russians,  we  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  Russians  can't  obtain  their  own  war 
objectives,  and  the  MX  and  the  closely 
spaced  basing  contributes  greatly  to  that 
objective. 

Q.  How  concerned  are  you  about  the 
Soviet  perception  over  the  last  3  or  4  days 
of  this  public  debate? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  newspaper  headlines 
yesterday,  I  think  it  was,  said  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  pleased  with  the  MX  defeat,  ought  to 
give  you  some  clue  as  to  how  we  ought  to 
proceed  from  here.  If  the  Soviets  are 
pleased  with  what's  happening  to  our  stra- 
tegic forces  I'm  concerned. 

Q.  General,  when  you  get  into  a  contro- 
versial system  like  this,  can  a  Chief  of  Staff 
really  say — I  just — even  after  the  President 
makes  his  decision  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense makes  a  decision,  could  he  possibly 
still  object  or  go  public  with  it,  or  is  this 
something  we  almost  have  to  line  up? 

A.  Well,  certainly  he  could  continue  to 
object.  But  the  President  is  in  fact  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  we  swear  an  oath 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  As  you  started  to  say,  the  important 
part  of  this  thing  is  that  the  Chiefs  agreed 
the  missile  is  needed.  That's  important.  It 
needs  to  be  based  somewhere. 

Mr.  Hartman.  We  are  out  of  time,  Gen- 
eral Vessey,  thank  you  for  joining  us  this 
morning. 


Document  38 

Statement  by  President  Reagan,   December 
17,   1982^6 

Senate  Action  on  the  MX 
Missile  Program; 
Announcement  of  a 
Bipartisan  Commission  to 
Study  Basing  Options 

The  action  taken  early  this  morning  by 
the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  MX  missile 
program  is  both  welcome  and  wise.87  It 
expresses  solid  understanding  and  support 
for  the  need  to  modernize  the  land-based 
leg  of  the  Triad.  As  the  Senate  recognizes, 
it  is  only  through  this  Triad  approach  that 
we  can  hope  to  preserve  an  effective  deter- 
rent and  go  forward  with  negotiations  to- 
ward real  arms  reductions. 

Beyond  that,  the  Senate  was  also  ex- 
pressing some  rather  serious  concerns 
which  I  take  very  much  to  heart.  Foremost 
among  these  was  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  approach  for  basing  the  missile.  This 
concern  is  reasonable,  since  the  survivabili- 
ty of  this  system  must  be  assured  and  an 
effective  basing  plan  plays  the  central  role. 
This  extremely  complex  problem  deserves 
very  careful  and  deliberate  consideration, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  this  will  be  allowed  to 
take  place  early  in  the  new  Congress. 

Between  now  and  the  time  the  final  deci- 
sion must  be  taken  next  spring,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  every  Member  of  Congress  and, 
indeed,  as  many  as  possible  of  the  American 
people  gain  a  full  appreciation  of  alterna- 
tive solutions  to  this  problem.  Toward  that 
end  I  pledge  to  the  Congress  and  to  all 


86  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, December  20,  1982,  pp.  1634-1635. 

87  On  December  17,  the  Senate  passed  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  containing  a  compromise  on 
the  MX  missile  worked  out  between  President 
Reagan  and  Republican  and  Democratic  Senators 
on  December  14.  The  compromise  provided  that 
funding  for  production  of  the  MX  missile  would 
be  retained  but  would  be  fenced.  Removing  the 
fence  would  be  contingent  on  the  President 
resubmitting  a  certification  of  his  selection  of 
basing  modes  together  with  information  on  alter- 
native basing  modes.  Then  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress within  45  days  of  the  certification,  would 
approve  the  basing  mode  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  alternative  basing  mode  they  might 
select.  For  the  remarks  by  President  Reagan  and 
congressional  leaders  on  this  compromise,  De- 
cember 14,  see  ibid.,  pp.  1621-1623. 
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Americans  the  most  exhaustive,  renewed 
analysis  possible  of  every  apparent  option. 
To  assist  in  this  effort,  I  am  today  announc- 
ing my  intention  to  appoint  a  bipartisan 
commission,  comprised  of  senior  officials 
from  previous  administrations  as  well  as 
technical  experts.88  I  will  ask  the  members 
to  work  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  join  together  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
forge  a  consensus  as  to  the  plan  which  will 
best  assure  the  national  security  interests  of 
our  country  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  contributions  of  this  panel  of  distin- 
guished Americans  will  be  extremely  im- 
portant. In  addition,  I  pledge  to  the  Con- 
gress the  fullest  possible  coordination  of 
the  work  of  this  commission  with  Senators 
and  Members.  It  is  essential  that  if  we  are  to 
reach  our  common  goals  within  the  time 
required  by  last  night's  vote,  the  Congress 
play  a  central  role  in  shaping  this,  the  most 
important  strategic  modernization  decision 
of  the  post-war  period.  Again,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  responsi- 
ble position  taken  by  the  Senate  and  ask 
that  this  wisdom  be  reflected  in  the  House, 
as  together  we  join  in  this  important  un- 
dertaking. 


Document  39 

Statement  by  President  Reagan,   December 
21,  1982  (Extract)*9 

Administration 
Reservations  to 
Continuing 

Appropriations  Resolution 
for  the  Remainder  of 
Fiscal  Year  1983 


have  serious  reservations.  For  example,  the 
bill  fails  to  provide  specific  funds  for  pro- 
duction of  the  Peacekeeper  missile.90  While 
I  am  disappointed  in  the  congressional  ac- 
tion on  this  vital  strategic  forces  program, 
the  language  of  the  conference  report91 
does  enable  us  to  keep  to  our  schedule  for 
initial  deployment  in  1986  once  the  Con- 
gress approves  a  permanent  basing  deci- 
sion. Between  now  and  this  spring,  I  will 
work  closely  with  members  of  Congress  to 
address  their  concerns  and  to  assure  the 
fullest  possible  examination  of  alternative 
courses  of  action.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
that  the  United  States  remains  strongly 
committed  to  the  pursuit  of  both  effective 
deterrence  and  meaningful  arms  control. 

A  similar  problem  is  the  failure  of  the 
resolution  to  provide  full  production  fund- 
ing for  the  Pershing  II  missile.  We  are 
developing  this  missile  along  with  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missile  in  order  to 
meet  an  Allied  request  for  land-based  sys- 
tems in  Europe  that  would  help  maintain 
deterrence.  We  intend  to  meet  the  sched- 
uled deployment  of  these  missiles  in  De- 
cember 1983.  We  remain  steadfast  in  our 
determination  to  meet  these  Alliance  com- 
mitments. 

The  allocation  of  the  funds  contained  in 
the  continuing  resolution  for  foreign  assis- 
tance is  also  a  concern.  First,  it  cuts  total 
budget  authority  for  foreign  aid,  excluding 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  by  $571  million. 
Second,  within  that  total  it  distributes  limit- 
ed resources  unwisely  and  inequitably.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  changes  in  this  reso- 
lution, $800  million  in  foreign  assistance 
requested  for  many  deserving  countries  has 
been  denied  in  order  to  further  increase  aid 
to  a  nation  already  receiving  28  percent  of 
our  total  foreign  aid  in  addition  to  a  $300 
million  credit  increase  I  proposed  this  fiscal 
year. 


Unfortunately,  this  resolution  also  con- 
tains a  number  of  provisions  about  which  I 


88  On  January  3,  1983,  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  an  11 -member 
Commission  on  Strategic  Forces,  chaired  by  Brent 
Scowcroft,  former  National  Security  Adviser  to 
President  Ford.  (Ibid.,  January  10,  1983,  pp.  3-4) 

89  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1983,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  December  27,  1982,  pp. 
1652-1653.  The  President  made  this  statement 
on  signing  into  law  H.J.  Res.  631,  Continuing 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1983,  P.L.  97-377; 
for  text,  see  t'6  Stat.  1830. 


90  The  conference  committee  rejected  funding 
for  production  of  the  MX  missile,  which  the 
Senate  had  passed  on  December  17  as  part  of  a 
compromise  with  the  President.  For  that  compro- 
mise, see  footnote  87,  supra.  Instead,  it  retained 
the  House  version  which  eliminated  $988  million 
for  production  of  the  MX  missile,  and  Congress 
passed  this  version  on  December  20.  Regarding 
the  House  version,  see  footnote  81  to  document 
36. 

91  See  Making  Further  Continuing  Appropriations 
and  Providing  for  Productive  Employment  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ending  September  30,  1983,  Ninety-seventh 
Congress,  Second  Session,  House  Report  No.  97- 
980,  December  20,  1982  (Washington,  1982),  pp. 
17-20. 
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Document  40 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Weinberger),  December 
30,  1982  (Extracts)^ 

Review  of  Defense 
Programs  for  Fiscal  Years 
1982  and  1983 

PDASD/PA  Benjamin  Welles.  The  Sec- 
retary will  have  an  opening  statement  which 
you  may  already  have.  If  not,  we  have  it 
available.  We  will  try  to  hold  this  to  exactly 
a  half  hour. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Good  morning, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  President  Reagan 
took  office  2  years  ago  with  a  legacy  and  a 
commitment.  His  legacy  was  a  military  bal- 
ance that  was  undermined  by  a  decade's 
neglect  of  our  military  forces  and  an  enor- 
mous buildup  of  Soviet  conventional  and 
nuclear  power,  and  his  commitment  was  to 
rebuild  our  defenses,  and  preserve  the 
peace  by  pursuing  the  twin  policies  of  de- 
terrence and  genuine  arms  reduction. 

In  March  of  1981  we  submitted  a  5-year 
Defense  budget93  proposing  a  $1 16  billion 
increase  in  outlays  over  the  previous  admin- 
istration's defense  plans  for  fiscal  years 
1982-1986.  It  was  an  increase  that  must  be 
measured  against  the  urgency  of  accom- 
plishing these  two  crucial  goals  at  the  same 
time.  We  needed  to  restore  our  military 
readiness  as  quickly  as  we  could  and  we 
needed  to  modernize  our  strategic  and  con- 
ventional forces  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
deter  threats  arising  in  the  future. 

Now  despite  these  pressing  needs,  we 
did  not  exempt  the  Defense  budget  in  the 
administration  from  the  searching  examina- 
tion that  was  given  to  all  spending  plans.  In 
the  past  2  years  we  have  already  cut  back 
some  of  our  defense  plans  as  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  government-wide  effort  to  re- 
duce deficits.  In  September  of  1981  the 
President  proposed  a  $20  billion  reduction 
in  the  5-year  defense  outlay  program.94  In 


92  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  The  press  conference  took  place 
at  the  Pentagon  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

93  For  a  summary  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  for  fiscal  years  1982-1986,  see  Xew 
York  Times,  March  5,   1981,  p.  Al. 

94  Regarding  the  Reagan  administration's  pro- 
posals in  September  1981  for  reductions  in  the 
defense  budget,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,   1981,  documents  42-44. 


his  FY  1983  budget,  because  of  our  prog- 
ress in  reducing  inflation,  he  proposed  a 
further  reduction  of  $14  billion.  In  May 
1982  he  agreed  to  a  further  1983  reduction 
of  $7  billion.95  These  cuts  total  $41  billion 
and  that's  more  than  one-third  of  the  in- 
crease that  President  Reagan  had  added. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  cut  more 
from  our  defense  programs  for  the  next 
years  without  risk  to  our  national  security. 
We  are  doing  everything  possible  to  ensure 
that  the«defense  dollar  is  spent  wisely: 

— We  continue  to  examine  the  budget 
closely  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  pro- 
grams and  redundancies.  With  1983's  bud- 
get we  have  canceled  over  48  of  the  margin- 
al programs,  and  reduced  many  others. 

— Management  initiatives  we  have  al- 
ready introduced,  such  as  multi-year  pro- 
curement, increased  competition,  and  hon- 
est budgeting  for  inflation  and  we  believe 
these  will  save  the  taxpaver  over  $18  billion 
by  1987. 

— We  are  also  cracking  down  on  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  by  reforming  our  whole 
audit  system  and  auditors  have  identified 
over  $2.3  billion  in  further  potential  sav- 
ings. 

So  it  will  take  time,  as  well  as  realistic 
budgets,  to  repair  the  nation's  defenses. 
But  I  think  we're  already  seeing  some  good 
results  and  this  2-year  period  is  a  good  time 
to  review  some  of  those  very-  briefly. 

— Production  of  the  B-l  long  range 
bomber  is  ahead  of  schedule  and  well  under 
planned  costs,  as  of  now;  the  first  of  the  new 
Trident  submarines  has  joined  the  fleet,  the 
second,  the  Michigan,  soon  will  complete 
her  sea  trials  and  join  the  fleet;  and  im- 
provements are  under  way  to  reduce  the 
vulnerability  of  our  command  and  control 
system.  The  MX  R&D  funding  that  was 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  the  proce- 
dures adopted  for  the  release  of  additional 
funds  can  enable  us,  if  final  approval  is 
received  this  vear,  to  keep  our  planned 
IOC. 

— Our  military  readiness  has  improved 
substantially.  The  number  of  active  units 
that  are  fully  or  substantially  combat  ready 
has  increased  by  32  percent  since  January 
1981.  Training  time  for  all  units  time  has 
increased,  and  spare  parts  and  maintenance 


95  Reference  is  to  an  agreement  reached  on 
May  5,  1982,  between  President  Reagan  and  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  for  a  reduction  of 
about  $6  billion  in  the  1983  fiscal  year  defense 
budget,  which  was  later  increased  to  $7  billion. 
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backlogs  are  being  reduced  and,  in  some 
cases,  thev  have  been  completely  eliminat- 
ed. 

The  All-Volunteer  Force  is  one  of  our 
happiest  stories,  that  made  a  dramatic  tur- 
naround in  1981;  was  even  more  successful 
in  1982.  Last  year  all  three  Services  met  and 
exceeded  their  recruiting  quotas  for  the 
first  time  since  1976.  The  percentage  of 
recruits  with  high  school  diplomas  is  now 
86  percent,  up  18  percentage  points  from 
1980.  Reenlistment  rates  are  the  highest 
they  have  been  since  1964. 

And  I  would  just  like  to  add  that  in  all  of 
the  posts  that  I've  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  morale  has  been  one  of  the 
happiest  features  of  those  trips — the  morale 
I  think  is  very  high  and  we've  had  reports 
from  three  of  our  major  Commanders  that 
have  just  confirmed  that  saying — that  in  all 
cases  they  are  finding  morale  at  the  highest 
rate  that  they've  seen  in  their  entire  years  of 
service  in  the  military.  Sometimes  that  goes 
back  40  years  which  was  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  report. 

During  the  past  2  years  we've  made  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  meeting  the  goals 
of  improved  readiness  and  long-term  force 
modernization,  at  the  same  time  controlling 
costs.  We  believe  that  during  the  next  2 
years,  with  our  program  truly  underway,  we 
will  see  far  more  progress.  It  was  particu- 
larly gratifying  that  the  Congress,  which 
just  adjourned,  enacted  96  percent  of  the 
outlays  requested  by  the  President  for  de- 
fense. Included  in  the  remaining  4  percent, 
was  a  4  percent  pay  cap  for  military  and 
civilians,  currency  fluctuation  adjustments, 
and  repricing  of  fuel  due  to  lower  fuel  costs. 
Shortly,  the  President's  1984  defense  re- 
quest will  go  to  Congress,  we  hope  it  will 
receive  at  least  the  same  support  we  re- 
ceived in  1983.  To  falter  now  would  be  to 
undo  our  present  gains  and  endanger  our 
future  security. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  stated  in 
here  that  the  5-year  defense  program  out- 
lays have  been  reduced  to  merely  $75  bil- 
lion more  than  President  Carter's.  I  wonder 
if  you  could  ask  your  staff  to  give  us  some 
backup  documentation  to  that  contention? 
And  then  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question, 
inasmuch  as  you  have  asserted  here — 

A.  Do  you  want  specifics?  Because  the 
dollars  are  the — 

Q.  I  would  like  the  figures  on  how  you 
arrived  at  it,  yes. 

A.  — Well,  the  President  asked  for  $116 
billion  additions  in  March  of  1981.  And  the 


various  reductions  outlined  in  my  state- 
ments and  the  reductions  that  he  accepted 
rather  reluctantly  from  the  Congress,  to- 
taled $4 1  billion.  So  that  is  the  difference  as 
of  now  between  what  was  originally  re- 
quested and  what  is  now  requested  for  the 
5-year  period. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  figures  to  illustrate 
that  point? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  No,  sir,  you  said  that  this  was  urgent, 
the  $116  billion  was  an  urgent  matter.  Are 
you  receding  closer  to  the  Carter  program 
than  you  expected?  And  what  does  this 
portend? 

A.  Well,  there  are  two  factors  that  have 
come  into  it:  One  is  that  we  have  been  able 
to  reduce  inflation  far  below  what  a  lot  of 
the  people  in  Congress  and  the  country  felt 
we  could  do  when  we  put  in  our  original 
request.  And  we  have  repriced  some  of  the 
items  to  reflect  that  reduced  inflation  factor 
which  we  prudently  put  into  the  budget  at 
the  beginning.  We  have  also  managed  to 
make  substantial  reductions  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  department,  and  we  have,  as  I 
said,  canceled  some  48  programs  and  we 
have  all  of  those  listed  here  for  those  of  you 
who  would  like  to  see  them. 

We  are  still  doing  the  things  that  we 
think  are  essential  to  do.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion whatever  but  that  we  could  do  more. 
Wre  don't  know  exactly  how  much  time  we 
have  but  we  think  it  is  essential  to  regain  the 
strength  that  we  need  to  maintain  deter- 
rence. That's  essentially  what  we're  trying 
to  do,  what  we  believe  we  have  been  doing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  saying  that  the  na- 
tion's security  cannot  afford  further  reduc- 
tions, are  you  really  talking  to  David 
Stockman  or  are  you  talking  to  the  Con- 
gress here? 

A.  No,  I'm  giving — 

Q.  And  how  close  do  you  expect  to  get 
to  the  projected  $257  billion  level  for  fis- 
cal'83  184?] 

A.  Well,  we  are  making  up  the  budget 
right  now,  and  of  course,  until  the  President 
has  sent  it  to  the  Congress  as  you  know 
from  long  experience  there  is  nothing  I  can 
say  about  totals.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  deal  with  these  priorities  that  we  have, 
increasing  readiness,  increasing  our 
modernization  and  general  strengthening 
that  we  have  to  do,  both  conventional  and 
strategic  forces.  We're  doing  that,  I  think,  at 
a  rate  that  is  consistent  with  the  recoverv  in 
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time,  we  hope  it  will  be,  and  nobody  knows 
what  that  time  will  be,  of  our  deterrence 
strength. 

We  think  that  strength  was  seriously 
eroded  in  the  past.  We  think  it  has  to  be 
regained  as  quickly  as  possible.  And  I  think 
the  program  results  that  we  have  had  the 
first  2  years  and  the  programs  we  will  be 
proposing  for  the  next  2  years  will  accom- 
plish that. 

Q.  If  I  could  follow  that  up  and  just  ask 
you  if  in  this  budget  process  your  views  on 
the  necessity  for  these  levels  of  spending 
are  totally  shared  by  the  people  responsible 
for   the   overall   budget;   Stockman   and — 

A.  Well,  the  person  responsible  for  the 
budget  is  the  President.  The  programs  that 
have  been  submitted  and  the  modifications 
of  those  programs  have  been  entirely  with 
the  knowledge,  consent,  approval,  and  at 
the  specific  direction  of  the  President.  Our 
future  programs  and  activities  will  obvi- 
ously be  carried  on  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
a  two-part  question  about  the  management 
of  the  defense  budget  and  the  building.  A 
minute  ago  in  answering  a  previous  ques- 
tion you  said  "we  have  also  managed  to 
make  substantial  reductions  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  department."  I  assume  you  mean 
in  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  depart- 
ment. Your  statement  and  all  previous 
statements  tend  to  talk  about  $18  billion 
and  you're  claiming  $51  billion  in  manage- 
ment savings  out  5  years,  6  years,  but  I've 
never  seen  a  figure  in  which  you  actually 
can  list  and  document  already  saved  money 
in  the  first  2  years,  that  you  can  show  that 
operation  would  have  cost  X  but,  because 
you  changed  some  way  of  doing  business,  it 
has  actually  cost  a  certain  amount  less.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  have  a  piece  of  paper 
that  would  lay  that  out? 

A.  We  would  be  glad  to  do  that.  The 
cancellation  of  programs  is  one  thing.  You 
cancel  a  lot  of  programs — 48  programs 
were  canceled.  Several  were  reduced.  The 
original  MPS  program  was  canceled  and 
that  was  close  to — a  little  over  $40  billion. 

Q.  But  you  have  to  net  that  out  against 
whatever — program  you  were — 

A.  That's  right.  And  the  new  proposal 
was  $26  [billion].  So  you  can  get  any  one  of 
a  range  of  numbers.  The  multi-year  pro- 
curement has  saved  a  great  deal.  It  does 
require  that  you  put  more  money  in  the  first 
year  in  order  to  get  the  efficient  rates  of 
production.  But  the  specific  figures  that  I 


used  in  the  statement  refer  to  some  of  the 
audit  savings,  some  of  the  ways  of  doing 
business. 

Q.  What  I'm  asking  about  is  actually 
netted  savings  from  the  fiscal  years  you 
have  already  been  through,  not  projections 
of  what  you  hope  or  reform  of  doing  busi- 
ness will  be. 

A.  Well,  we  have  of  course  made  projec- 
tions because  we  are  operating  here  on  5- 
year  plans  and  we  have  to  do  that.  When 
you  are  talking  about  savings  that  have  been 
made  in  say  the  first  year  of  operations, 
what  you  are  talking  about  really  is  an 
amalgam  of  things. 

We  came  in  and  we  felt  it  necessary  to 
request  about,  as  I  recall  it,  about  a  $20 
billion  increase  in  the  two  budgets  that  we 
had  before  us:  the  unenacted  1981  and  the 
Carter-proposed  1982.  A  large  part  of  that 
was  pay  increases  because  of  what  we  felt 
was  an  extremely  low  rate  of  pay  over  the 
years.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  14.3  percent  pay 
increase  over  those  years.  Those  were  some 
of  the  things  we  increased.     - 

We  decreased  many  of  the  thirigs  that  it 
proposed  by  canceling  programs.  We  have 
audit  savings  that  we've  identified  at  $2.6 
billion,  things  of  that  kind.  If  you  would  like 
a  full  list — 

Q.  I'd  just  like  to  see  it.  And  can  I  ask 
you  one  more  point  here?  You  talk  about 
canceling  marginal  programs  and  spending 
these  dollars  wisely.  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
you  a  version  of  a  question  the  President 
was  asked  a  month  or  so  ago.96  He  named 
three  weapons:  the  M-l  tank,  the  F-18,  and 
the  Maverick  missile.  According  to  your  last 
report,  those  will  cost  $66  billion  yet  they 
are  three  of  a  number  of  weapons  which 
have  failed  the  specifications  set  for  them  by 
the  military  and  at  the  same  time  way 
overshot  the  price  target  which  the  military 
promised  Congress  they  would  come  in  at. 

A.  Let  me  take  them  up  one  by  one. 

Q.  Wrhy  are  you  not  canceling  those 
weapons? 

A.  Well,  we're  not  canceling  the  M-l 
tank  because  the  M-l  tank,  it  certainly  is 
incorrect  to  say  that  it  has  failed  to  meet  its 
specifications.  The  M-l  tank — 


96  For  this  question  on  problems  in  the  admin- 
istration's weapons  procurement  programs  asked 
at  President  Reagan's  press  conference  on  No- 
vember 11,  1982,  and  the  President's  response, 
see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents.  No- 
vember 15,  1982,  p.  1463. 
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Q.  It's  incorrect  to  say  that,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. Excuse  me.  The  specifications  were 
sent  out  by  the  Army,  they  were  published, 
they  are  in  congressional  testimony,  they 
are  in  internal  Army  tests;  the  tank  does  not 
meet  them. 

A.  Well,  the  tank  has  had  a  number  of 
tests.  Bear  in  mind  the  tank  has  been  in 
development  20  years,  which  I  have  criti- 
cized before  as  being  indefensible  and  quite 
outrageous.  The  tank,  as  it  is  now  being 
delivered,  meets  the  specifications  that  the 
Army  requires  at  this  point.  The  tank  is  a  far 
greater  improvement  over  anything  that  we 
have  been  able  to  field.  And  it  gives  us 
finally,  and  it  will  when  it  is  fully  delivered, 
the  capability  of  dealing  with  Soviet  tanks, 
which  have  frankly  been  ahead  of  the  tanks 
that  we  have  been  able  to  field  up  until  the 
M-l. 

So  the  M-l  tank  is  necessary.  It  was  a 
very  long  time  in  development.  Canceling  it 
would  have  left  us  without  any  kind  of  tank 
that  was  close  to  the  Soviet  capabilities  in 
their  current  tank  and  their  projected  ones, 
and  it  would  have  meant  a  number  of  addi- 
tional years  in  developing  a  whole  new  one. 
So  clearly,  having  sunk  that  amount  of 
money  and  time  into  a  tank  that  is  now 
performing  the  way  the  Army  feels  it  should 
perform  would  have  been  very  unwise. 

As  far  .as  the  F-18  is  concerned,  again,  a 
very  long  amount  of  time  had  been  spent  in 
the  development  of  that.  The  overruns  that 
had  occurred,  over  those  years  of  develop- 
ment. The  F-18  meets  all  of  its  require- 
ments except  one,  and  that  is  in  the  attack 
mode — it  has  not  attained  the  575  nautical 
mile  range  if  it's  fully  armed.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  of  dealing  with  that:  you 
can  put  on  more  fuel  tanks,  you  can  arm  it 
somewhat  less  heavily.  The  countries  that 
have  ordered  it — Australia,  Canada — are 
quite  content  with  it.  And  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  test  data,  Spain  has  indicated  an 
intention  to  order  it. 

It's  a  plane  which  the  Marine  Corps 
urgently  needs,  which  the  Navy  wants  and  it 
will  perform  the  functions  that  are  required. 
There  certainly  needs  to  have — it  needs  to 
be  examined  and  have  various  things  dis- 
cussed as  to  whether  or  not  it  can  meet  this 
range.  You  have  to  consider,  whether  that 
range,  that  575  nautical-mile  range  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  Obviously,  we  would  rather 
it  would  have — 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  you  thought  it  was  or  it 
you  wouldn't  have  said  it  and  you  wouldn't 
have  held  a  conference — 

A.  As  you  say,  obviously  we'd  rather  it 
would  meet  that,  but  the  failure  to  meet  that 
in  a  first  test  is  not  a  decisiv  e  or  a  final  thing. 


Q.  That  was  its  final  test,  not  its  first 
test.  Final  operational  evaluation  before  the 
DSARC  after  7  years  of  development. 

A.  After  7  years  of  development  but  it 
was  not  a  final  test  with  any  of  the  modifica- 
tions that  are  now  being  discussed  that  can 
enable  it  to  reach  that  range. 

Q.  Is  it  range  or  radius? 

A.  It's  the  attack  radius. 

Q.  Radius  not  the  range? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  signed  off  on  that  plane 
yet? 

A.  No,  we  have  not  finished  with  the 
consideration  of  that  plane,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  things  that  we  want  to  think 
about  it.  But  canceling  a  program  in  which 
that  number  of  years  and  that  amount  of 
money  has  been  sunk  is  not  a  very  wise 
decision.  There  is  always  a  decision  when 
you  come  in — as  I've  said  many  times  be- 
fore— you're  the  prisoner  of  a  lot  of  deci- 
sions that  have  been  made  many  years  ago. 
Both  of  these  have  been  in  development  for 
a  long  time  and  both  of  them  are  necessary 
additions. 

The  fact  that  they  may  not  have  been 
developed  as  well  as  we  would  have  liked 
over  those  years,  the  fact  that  there  may  be 
things  that  we  now  have  to  do  to  modify 
them  to  get  them  into  condition  are  facts 
that  we  faced.  But  the  tank  is  performing 
extremely  well  and  I  talked  to  many  of  the 
soldiers  to  whom  it's  been  delivered  and 
they  are  frankly  delighted  with  it  and 
delighted  also  with  the  contrast  between 
what  they  have  had  before. 

So  to  cancel  the  M-l  tank  at  this  point 
would  have  set  us  back  literally  another  at 
least  7  years  and  left  us  in  a  situation  of  tank 
inferiority  that  I  don't  think  was  responsible 
to  be  in. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Maverick? 

A.  The  Maverick? 

Q,.  Yes. 

A.  Well,  again,  you  have  a  situation  in 
which  you  have  had  much  higher  costs  than 
anybody  would  have  liked  built  up  over  the 
past.  You  have  a  necessary  addition  to  the 
forces  and  you  have  a  situation  in  which  we 
are  trying  through  modifications  and  im- 
provements to  make  it  the  kind  of  addition 
that  we  urgently  need.  It  was  not  a  program 
that  I  felt  should  be  canceled  based  on  all 
the  factors  that  I  have  mentioned.  Now,  we 
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have  here  48  that  we  did  cancel  because  of  a 
whole  raft  of  reasons.  Some  of  those  were 
right  on  the  margin.  Some  of  them  had 
gone  a  long  time,  too.  But  some  of  them  did 
not  seem  to  offer  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  deliver  the  kinds  of  things  we  needed 
consistent  with  our  priorities. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  seem  to  be  fairly 
well  pleased  with  what  Congress  did  to  your 
1983  budget. 

A.  Reasonably'  well,  ves,  sir. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  have  any  dis- 
appointments this  year?  It  sounds  like  it's  a 
pretty  good  year. 

A.  Well,  we  have  a  lot  of  things  that  we 
would  have  preferred  gone  somewhat  the 
other  way.  Certainly  the  MX  was  not  killed 
and  any  program  that  has  $2.5  billion  ap- 
propriated for  it  is  not  really  dead.  We  are 
worried  about  the  delay.  But  again,  as  I 
indicated  in  the  statement,  the  procedures 
are  there  for  bringing  the  fence  down  that 
can  enable  us  to  meet  the  IOC  for  that 
program  and  I  think  it's  very  important  that 
we  do. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  last  several 
weeks  there  have  been  a  number  of  reports 
about  potential  Soviet,  new  Soviet  missiles 
that  are  under  development97  that  ap- 
parently the  administration  feels  may  or 
may  not  be  a  violation  of  the  unratified 
SALT  agreement.  Can  you  give  us  some 
perspective?  Are  the  Soviets  doing  some- 
thing that  you  honestly  are  concerned 
about  that  may  be  a  violation?  What's  hap- 
pening? 

A.  In  general  terms,  they  are  doing  what 
we  knew  and  have  talked  about  and  have 
warned  about  for  a  long  time,  and  that  is 


97  In  response  to  a  report  in  the  Washington 
Post,  December  4,  1982,  p.  A3,  Department  of 
State  Acting  Spokesman  Alan  Romberg  read  a 
statement  at  the  Department  of  State  Daily  Press 
Briefing  on  December  6,  which  said  in  part:  "It  is 
our  general  practice  not  to  comment  on  the 
substance  of  confidential,  diplomatic  exchanges. 
But  I  can  confirm  the  Soviet  Union  recently  did 
inform  the  United  States  it  had  tested  a  new  type 
of  ICBM.  And  in  doing  so,  the  Soviets  told  us  that 
this  is  their  one  new  type  ICBM  permitted  by  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Agreement."  (Office  of  Press 
Relations,  Department  of  State) 


they  are  continually  developing  new  and 
improved  weapons  of  all  kinds.  They  have 
various  competing  design  bureaus  for  sub- 
marines and  missiles,  for  tanks,  and  they  are 
in  a  continuous  process  of  increasing  and 
adding  to  modernizing,  strengthening  all  of 
their  weapons.  And  that  certainly  is  true  of 
missiles. 

I  said  perhaps  too  many  times  that  they 
have  deployed  the  fifth  generation  of  mis- 
siles and  already  have  the  sixth  on  the 
drawing  boards.  What  we  are  not  receiving 
reports  of  are  various  tests  of  these  new 
generations  of  missiles;  some  solid  fuel  pro- 
pellant,  some  different  kinds  of  ICBM's.  As 
you  know,  the  SS-20  is  an  extremely  effec- 
tive intermediate  range  weapon.  But  it's  a 
continuous  process  and  there  is  nothing 
new  or  startling  about  it.  Whether  these 
violate  the  unratified  SALT  Treaty  or  not, 
we  don't  have  at  this  point  enough  informa- 
tion that  I  can  share  with  you  to  say. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  suspicious  that 
they  are  getting  very  close  to  that  line,  are 
you  not? 

A.  Let  me  say  about  SALT  II  that  it  has 
not  inhibited  in  any  way  the  Soviet  develop- 
ment or  deployment  of  all  that  they  have 
now,  which  is  frankly  one  of  the  reasons 
that  I  am  not  happy  with  and  opposed 
SALT  II  and  opposed  it  for  many  years, 
right  off  since  we  first  heard  about  it — 
about  its  terms.  I  don't  know,  and  I  would 
not  go  beyond  that  at  this  point.  I  don't 
know  whether  any  of  these  new  missiles  that 
they  are  testing  would  violate  its  terms  or 
not. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  briefing 
that's  been  prepared  by  an  analyst  in  the 
Department  of  Program  Analysis  and  Eval- 
uation which  suggests  that  5-year  plans 
have  historically  been  underestimated  due 
to  a  variety  of  factors,  changes  in  the  config- 
uration of  a  system,  perhaps  optimism 
about  learning  curves  and  unanticipated 
purchases  of  spares  and  other  factors.98 
And  the  suggestion  in  this  presentation  is 
that  this  is  a  deeply  entrenched  problem 
which  will  afflict  your  5-year  plan  also.  Have 
you  heard  this  presentation?  Do  you  intend 
to  hear  this  presentation?  If  you've  heard  it, 
can  you  comment  on  it? 

A.  Oh,  I'm  familiar  with  it,  yes.  I'm  also 
familiar  with  the  statements  made  bv  the 


98  Reference  is  to  a  report  prepared  by  Frank- 
lin C.  Spinney,  analyst  in  the  Office  of  Program 
Analysis  and  Evaluation,  Department  of  Defense, 
which  was  summarized  in  Wall  Street  Journal,  De- 
cember 7,  1982,  p.  3. 
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superior  officer  of  the  person  who  worked  Q.  Does  this  mean  you  have  heard  the 

on  that  report  and  he  pointed  out  quite  presentation  yourself? 

correctly  that  this  was  a  historical  review  A    {  haye  been  advised  and  am          rallv 

and  that  the  comments  made  related  to  the  ^.^  ^  .^  ierms 

past,  not  the  present,  and  pointed  up  some 

lessons  which  we  hope  and  believe  we  have 

learned.  .....•• 


Chapter  4.  Arms  Control 


Document  41 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  March  5,  1982 
(Extracts)1 

Controlling  Factors  in  the 
Preparation  of  the  U.S. 
Position  for  the  START 
Talks 


Mr.  Oster.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  we're 
all  going  to  want  to  get  back  to  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  Basin,2  but  I'd 
like  to  see  ifl  could  ask  you  to  bring  us  up- 
to-date  on  what  is  happening  on  the  arms 
talks,  particularly  the  START  talks.  When 
we  last  left  them,  eyeryone  had  anticipated 
that  we  might  get  a  date  announced  when 
vou  met  with  Mr.  Gromyko  in  Geneva.3 
Because  of  Poland,  that  was  not  possible. 
And  we  were  looking  for  what  was  last 
described  as  your  looking  for  an  improve- 
ment  in  the  overall  East-West  situation,  not 
directly  involving  Poland,  but  arms  control, 
a  role  in  it.  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  when 
you  anticipate  that  we  will  get  started  with 
the  START  talks,  and  if  you  have  seen 
anything  in  the  Soviet  behayior  that  gives 
you  hope  that  you  will  get  these  things 
started  in  short  order? 

Secretary  Haig.  First,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  position,  which  will  be  a  control- 
ling factor,  we  are,  as  I  said  on  the  Hill  this 
week,4  weeks  rather  than  months  away  from 


1  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Secretary 
Haig  was  questioned  during  a  luncheon  interview 
by  Henry  Trewitt  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Patrick  R. 
Oster  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  James  McCart- 
ney of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers. 

2  Documentation  on  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initi- 
ative is  in  Chapter  15,  Part  C. 

3  Regarding  the  Haig-Gromvko  meeting  in 
Geneva,  January  26,  see  document  252. 

4  In  testimony  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  March  2,  Secretary  Haig  re- 
marked that  the  preparatory  work  was  "a  matter 
of  weeks,  not  months  before  it  is  con- 
cluded. .  .  ."  See  East-West  Relations—  U.S.  Securi- 
ty Assistance:  Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Sineh-srcenth  Con- 
gress,  Second  Session   (Washington,    1982),   p.    12. 


the  completion  of  our  work.  Some  tend  to 
complain  about  the  length  of  time  it  has 
taken;  but  I  know  of  no  thread  of  the 
President's  policy  that  is  more  important  to 
him  personally  than  to  succeed  in  the  arms 
control  area  in  order  to  achieve  substantial 
reductions.  He  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  we  could  not  risk  again  the 
development  of  a  draft  agreement  that 
would  not  elicit  the  necessary  consensus 
here  at  home  for  its  ratification.  Therefore, 
we  have  been  in  a  very  detailed,  methodical, 
interdepartmental  exercise  of  trving  to 
avoid  either  anomalies  or  deficiencies  in 
our  approach  which  could  contribute  to 
failure. 

On  the  question  of  precise  timing.  I  think 
the  President  is  assessing  the  international 
situation  very  carefully  day  by  dav  as  well  as 
the  progress  we  are  making  in  our  interde- 
partmental efforts  to  finalize  for  a  going-in 
position,  and  I  just  don't  want  to  make  anv 
predictions. 

Mr.  Oster.  Is  it  likely  there  is  something 
vou  want  to  happen  before  he  goes  to 
Europe  to  the  economic  summit  that  you 
want  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  talks  will 
begin  before  June  4,  at  least  announce  they 
will  begin  at  some  time  after  that? 

Secretary  Haig.  It  depends  on  a  num- 
ber of  uncertainties,  and  I  don't  want  to 
prejudge  that. 

Mr.  Oster.  On  that  interdepartmental 
effort,  Gene  Rostow  told  us  the  first  time  on 
background,  and  then  later  he  decided  to 
make  it  public,5  that  the  administration  was 
within  about  2  or  3  weeks  of  coming  up  with 
a  new  formulation  for  measuring  strategic 
weapons;  and  rather  than  using  exclusively 
launchers  as  the  Carter  administration  had 
done,  that  what  was  under  consideration 
was  some  formulation  that  would  take  into 
account  explosive  power  of  Soviet  and  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons,  perhaps  in  megatons, 
perhaps  throw-weight — this  sort  of  thing 
has  been  mentioned  by  others  before.  I 
wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  where  that  formu- 
lation stands  now  and  how  you  stand  on  it? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  factors  that  must  go  into  the  meas- 


5  Not  further  identified. 
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urement  equation:  warheads,  missiles, 
growth  potential  in  numbers  of  warheads; 
the  yield,  the  throw-weight — the  best  mix 
and  proportionality  of  mix — are  still  under 
review.  There  is  a  weight  factor.  Weight  for 
various  criteria  is  still  under  review. 

Mr.  Oster.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Rostow's  time  frame  where  he  said  a  week 
ago  that  [it  will  be?]  2  weeks  from  now  until 
the  administration  is  agreed  to  what  it  wants 
to  do  in  the  way  of  a  new  measurement 
formula? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  say  that  figure  is 
right  in  the  ballpark.  I  don't  mean  by  that 
that  it  will  necessarily  happen  that  way;  but 
I  think  that  that  is  a  very  sound  estimate. 

Mr.  McCartney.  May  I  ask  a  question 
about  that?  There  was  a  story  in  the  New 
York  Times  last  Sunday  that  had  some  figures 
about  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads,  new 
nuclear  warheads  the  administration 
planned  to  build,  and  the  figure  was  about 
17,000  above  the  present  level.6  Is  that  an 
accurate  figure? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  haven't  seen  the 
arithmetic  on  that,  in  a  specific  way.  I  think 
we  know  what  we're  building,  and  we  know 
that  it  is  urgently  needed  to  close  the  gap 
which  is  increasing.  If  we  don't  close  it,  it 
will  result  in  substantial  Soviet  superiority. 

Mr.  McCartney.  Not  in  warheads,  cer- 
tainly, as  you're  aware. 

Secretary  Haig.  Potentially  as  well  in 
warheads — potentially. 

[Inaudible] 

Mr.  McCartney.  Well,  is  our  objective 
equality  in  warheads  with  the  Soviets  or  to 
get  ahead  of  them? 

Secretary  Haig.  No. 

Mr.  Oster.  You're  talking  about  the 
projections  that  they  might  jump  ahead  of 
us  by  about  1985.  How  can  you  do  it? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  it  gets  into  the 
question  of  throw-weight  and  fractionaliza- 
tion  and  the  potential  for  greater  frac- 
tionalization — the  huge  thrust  capacities  of 
the  -18's  and  -19's. 

Mr.  Oster.  What  I  find  fascinating  is 
we're  thinking  of  a  new  formulation  or 
something  that  basically  says  we  can't  do 
another  Vladivostok.7  It's  what  we  do  on 


verification.  A  number  of  people  in  the 
administration  have  said  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  limits  of  the  use  of  national 
technical  means  to  verify  even  launchers 
because  of  the  increasing  mobile  nuclear 
missiles  by  the  Soviets.  What  you  get  into, 
of  course,  is  the  possibility  that  we  might 
need  on-site  inspection  and  I  think  Mr. 
Rostow,  in  congressional  hearings  last  No- 
vember,8 even  raised  the  specter  that  we 
might  ask  for  television  monitors  in  Soviet 
manufacturing  facilities,  which  seems,  given 
the  past  Soviet  track  record  on  those  sort  of 
verification  measures,  a  very  unrealistic  pic- 
ture of  what  we  might  do. 

And  I'm  wondering  if  you  agree  that  this 
is  going  to  be  something  that,  No.  1,  is 
necessary,  and,  No.  2,  we  really  realistically 
have  a  chance  of  achieving  from  the  Sovi- 
ets? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  verifica- 
tion is  a  very  key  aspect  of  the  kind  of 
mutual  confidence  that  partners  to  negotia- 
tions must  have  in  whatever  agreement 
emerges. 

It  becomes  especially  important  as  we 
begin  to  see  worrisome  indications  of  it  in 
less  than  strict  adherence  to  international 
understanding  by  the  Soviet  Union  since 
it's  a  question  of  yellow  rain. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  rigid  formulas 
for  accomplishing  acceptable  confidence 
should  await  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the 
final  going-in  position  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  kind  of  verification  measures  that 
are  necessary  to  provide  that  confidence. 
But  I  don't  think  we  enter  into  that  and  I 
don't  think  the  President  enters  into  any 
preconceived  notions  other  than  to  be  ab- 
solutely sure  that  any  reasonable— even  a 
worst-case  analysis — is  dealt  with  effective- 

Mr.  Oster.  Well,  the  reason  why  I  bring 
that  up  is  that  there  is,  obviously,  if  you 
decide  that  you  need  verification  of  the 
nature  that  is  unacceptable  to  the  Soviets, 
what  you  wind  up  with  is  no  arms  control 
because  you  obviously  are  not  going  to 
accept  an  agreement  you  can't  verify;  and 
then  what  you  wind  up  with  is  an  arms  race. 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  mean  you  can 
build  those  theoretical  boobytraps  in  al- 


6  See  Sew  York  Times,  February  28,  1982.  pp.  II, 
117. 

7  Reference  is  to  the  U.S. -Soviet  agreement  on 
a  framework  for  offensive  strategic  arms  reached 
at  Vladivostok  in  November  1974.  For  the  text  of 
the  joint  statement  and  communique,  see  Docu- 
ments on  Disarmament,  1974  (Washington,  1976), 
pp.  746-750. 


8  See  Rostow's  statement  in  Review  of  Adminis- 
tration Initiatives  on  Strategic,  Theater,  and  Conven- 
tional Arms  Control:  Briefing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Security  and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Sinety-seventh  Congress,  First  Session  (Washington, 
1982),  p.  9. 
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most  any  process  which  is  dynamic  and  is  as 
complex  as  this  one,  and  I  think  it's  danger- 
ous to  do  that. 

But  the  simple  answer  to  your  question 
is:  What  is  worse — an  arms  race,  or  an 
agreement  in  which  no  one  has  any  con- 
fidence and  is  not  going  to  stop  the  arms 
race  in  any  event,  and  which  will  not  be 
ratified,  approved  and  binding  on  the  par- 
ties? 

And  that  answer  that  I'm  giving  you 
shouldn't  be  a  value  judgment  on  the  issue 
rather  than  the  broad  observations  I  just 
gave  you. 


Mr.  McCartney.  Well  now,  then  the 
critical  question — at  least  to  me:  If  you  go 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  these  talks  with 
the  Russians  and  the  numbers  are  escalated 
on  both  sides  dramatically — and  they  keep 
going  up;  everybody  is  trying  to  get  them- 
selves in  a  better  negotiating  position,  and 
so  we  can  all  kill  each  other  many  times 
more  than  when  the  talks  started — how  do 
you  stop  that? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  that's  the  pre- 
cise question  that  the  President  feels  so 
strongly  about.  He  wants  substantial  reduc- 
tions. 

One  of  the  great  criticisms  of  SALT  II 
was  that  while  it  accomplished  some  limita- 
tions in  a  number  of  areas  of  the  weapons 
growth,  it  also  provided  freeways  for  future 
growth. 

Then  you  get  into  the  philosophy  of  how 
to  go  about  the  problem.  In  some  instances, 
a  very  persuasive  case  can  be  made  to  seek 
such  comprehensive  limitations  that  that 
danger  does  not  ensue.  For  others  it  says: 
there's  much  compelling  logic  to  suggest 
that  given  the  complexity  of  that  task,  it's 
better  to  at  least  get  limitation  in  certain 
areas  and  then  in  turn  try  to  deal  with  the 
others  as  confidence  is  built.  Who  knows? 


Document  42 

Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  March  11,  1982  (Extract)9 


Administration  Reaction 
to  the  Nuclear  Weapons 
Freeze  Movement 

Mr.  Burt.  ...  As  Dean  said,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  resolution  which  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  yesterday.10 

The  President  and  his  entire  administra- 
tion share  the  concern  felt  throughout  the 
world  over  the  danger  that  nuclear  weapons 
pose  for  mankind.  That  is  why  in  his  speech 
of  November  18th"  the  President  proposed 
a  far-reaching  arms  control  program  for 
seeking  equitable  and  verifiable  agreements 
which  will  not  just  freeze  current  nuclear 
and  conventional  forces  but  actually  signifi- 
cantly reduce  them. 

In  Geneva,  the  United  States  is  now 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
basis  of  the  President's  bold  proposal  of 
November  18th,  which  calls  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Soviet  nuclear  systems,  most 
threatening  Europe,  in  exchange  for  cancel- 
lation of  scheduled  NATO  deployments  of 
comparable  intermediate-range  land-based 
nuclear  missiles. 

While  we  understand  the  spirit  that 
motivates  the  freeze  effort,  the  administra- 
tion cannot  support  the  freeze  itself.  A 
number  of  compelling  facts  argue  against  a 
freeze.  It  would  freeze  the  United  States 


9  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Richard  R.  Burt,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Politico-Military  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
conducted  this  portion  of  the  briefing  which 
began  at  12:35  p.m.  He  was  introduced  bv  Dean 
Fischer,  Department  of  State  Spokesman.  Burt's 
opening  statement  was  also  printed  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  May  1982.  p.  42. 

10  Reference  is  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  163, 
introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Hat- 
field, and  other  Senators  on  March  10,  which 
called  for  immediate  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the 
testing,  production,  and  further  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons.  For  text,  see  Suclear  Arms  Reduc- 
tion Proposals:  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Xinety-seventh  Congress, 
Second  Session  (Washington,   1982),  pp.  4-5. 

1 '  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  speech  on 
arms  control,  November  18,  1981,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  document 
60. 
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into  a  position  of  military  disadvantage  and 
dangerous  vulnerability. 

Soviet  defense  investments  have  far  out- 
paced ours  over  the  last  decade.  While  we 
exercise  substantial  restraint,  the  Soviets' 
across-the-board  modernization  efforts 
have  produced  new  weapons,  including  new 
generations  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  directly  threatening  our  nuclear 
deterrent. 

In  Europe,  Soviet  deployments  of  new 
intermediate-range  missiles  have  given  the 
Soviet  Union  an  overwhelming  advantage 
over  the  West  in  this  category  of  weapons. 

As  I  noted,  we  want  verifiable  agree- 
ments that  go  beyond  freezes  to  produce 
real  reductions.  The  freeze  proposal,  which 
we  don't  believe  is  verifiable,  nor,  of  course, 
would  it  reduce  weapons,  is  not  only  bad 
defense  but  as  Secretary  of  State  Haig  said 
yesterday,12  it  is  also  bad  arms  control. 

The  President  needs  the  strategic 
modernization  program  if  we  are  to  have  a 
credible  chance  to  negotiate  a  good  strate- 
gic arms  reductions  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  freeze  would,  of  course, 
kill  the  modernization  program  and  with  it 
our  chances  for  achieving  the  reductions 
that  we  all  seek. 

Finally,  as  I  have  noted,  we  have  em- 
barked on  a  very  important  negotiation  on 
intermediate-range  nuclear  weapons  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Geneva.  Thus,  the 
United  States  and  the  NATO  Alliance  must 
have  the  flexibility  to  continue  with  the  two- 
track  approach  that  NATO  agreed  to  in 
1979.'3 

The  freeze  proposal  would  concede  to 
the  Soviet  Union  its  present  advantage  in 
intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles  and 
thus  eliminate  any  Soviet  incentive  to  reach 
a  fair  and  balanced  agreement  that  would 
reduce  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 

I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions you  might  have. 


12  Secretary  Haig  made  this  statement  in  testi- 
mony before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  March  10.  See  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  for 
Fiscal  Year  1983:  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  States  Senate, 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1983),  Part  I,  p.  64. 

13  Reference  is  to  the  communiques  issued  by 
the  special  meeting  of  the  NATO  Foreign  and 
Defense  Ministers,  December  12,  1979,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1979.  For  texts,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Basic  Documents,   1977-1980,  pp.  494-499. 


Q.  Was  there  any  consultation  with 
Senator  Kennedy  and  others  who  spon- 
sored this  prior  to  their  doing  it? 

A.  I  do  know  that  Senator  Kennedy,  as 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  said  yesterday,  was 
in  touch  with  the  Secretary  of  State  prior  to 
his  introduction  of  the  proposal  yesterday. 

Q.  But  not  before  that? 

A.  As  far  as  I  know,  no. 

Q.  How  do  you  account,  then,  for — I 
mean,  you've  made  the  point  here  several 
times  that  such  a  freeze  would  put  the 
United  States  at  a  considerable  disadvan- 
tage. How  do  you  account  for  intelligent 
senators  putting  forward  a  proposal  that 
would — 

A.  What  I  account  for  is  the  fact  that  the 
people  who  support  the  freeze  share  our 
desire  to  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
and  to  reduce  existing  nuclear  stockpiles.  I 
think  we  don't  disagree  at  all  with  that 
objective. 

In  fact,  President  Reagan  has  strongly 
supported  that  objective  not  only  in  rheto- 
ric but  in  practice.  Our  proposal  in  Geneva 
is  designed  to  go  beyond  a  freeze.  It's 
designed  to  reduce  to  zero  the  most  threat- 
ening weapons  deployed  against  Europe 
today. 

So  our  disagreement  is  not  one  of  strate- 
gy or  objectives;  it's  really  one  of  tactics — 
what's  the  most  effective  way  to  stop  or 
curb  the  nuclear  weapons  competition. 

Q.  Mr.  Burt,  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
delegation,  diplomatic  delegation  here  re- 
cently told  me  that  we  are  really  not  serious 
there  in  Geneva,  that  various  proposals 
have  been  put  forward  that  we  have  not 
picked  up  on  and  that  it  was  his  view  and  of 
his  colleagues  that  our  position  was  that  the 
Pershings  were  so  much  better  than  their 
various  SS  weapons  that — that's  what  we're 
going  after — superiority. 

A.  I  would  just  say  several  things.  Right 
now,  in  Europe,  the  Soviets  have  anywhere 
from  a  3-to-l  to  a  6-to-l  advantage  in 
nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviets  right  now 
have  288  SS-20  missiles.  Each  one  of  those 
missiles  have  three  warheads  targeted 
against,  or  could  be  used  against  targets  in 
Europe.  We  have  zero  long-range  land-base 
missiles.  And  to  argue  that  somehow  the 
Pershing  would  be  more  superior — first  of 
all,  I  have  to  take  into  account  the  SS-20  is 
undergoing  deployment  right  now,  the  Per- 
shing isn't  undergoing  deployment. 

The  Pershing  is  a  single  warhead  missile; 
the  SS-20  has  three  warheads.  So  you  just 
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simply  cannot  argue  that  there  is  anything 
approaching  a  balance  in  this  category  of 
weapons. 

Secondly,  as  for  being  serious,  we  are 
completely  serious.  I  would  simply  ask  you, 
what  side  has  laid  down  a  treaty  in  Geneva? 
A  treaty  that  we  would  be  willing  to  sign 
very  quickly  if  the  Soviets  would  agree  to  it? 
That's,  I  think,  a  demonstration  of  how 
serious  we  are. 

Q.  One  point.  When  John  and  I  and 
some  of  us  were  over  in  Europe  late  last 
year,  we  were  told  that  site  preparations  for 
the  installation  for  the  Pershings  had 
begun. 

A.  That's  precisely  our  point.  If  we  want 
to  negotiate  freezes  or  real  reductions,  we 
have  to  give  the  Soviets  incentives  to  nego- 
tiate. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  history  here. 
After  the  Alliance,  in  December  1979, 
agreed  to  the  so-called  two-track  decision, 
both  to  seek  an  arms  control  agreement  and 
to  deploy  these  new  systems,  the  Soviets 
dragged  their  heels  for  almost  a  year  before 
entering  into  negotiations  because  they  be- 
lieved that  they  could  scuttle  or  derail  that 
two-track  decision. 

It  is  only  the  unity  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance in  moving  ahead  with  these  deploy- 
ments that  gives  the  Soviets  the  incentives 
to  negotiate  seriously,  and  that's  the  prob- 
lem with  this  freeze  proposal.  The  freeze 
proposal  is  essentially  the  Brezhnev  pro- 
posal in  Geneva.14  They  would  like  very 
much  to  freeze  the  current  inequality  in 
nuclear  systems  in  Europe,  and  that's  unac- 
ceptable. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
somebody  like  former  Vice  President  Mon- 
dale,  who  is  certainly  privy  to  practically  all 
of  the  information  that  you  have,  has  en- 
dorsed this? 

A.  I  can't  account  for  it.  All  I  can  simply 
say  is  that  we  share  the  objectives  of  Vice 
President  Mondale  and  others  to  limit  and 
curtail  nuclear  weapons  competition.  As  I 
said  before,  we  disagree  on  what  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  do  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  are  you  making  any 
real  progress  at  Geneva  and,  if  so,  how? 

A.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  we  are 
because,  as  I  said,  we  have  gone  now  to 


great  trouble  to  detail  our  proposal.  The 
Soviets  are  asking  us  questions,  detailed 
questions  about  our  proposal.  We  are  ex- 
plaining it  to  them,  and  certainly  that  is  the 
first  step  that  has  to  take  place  in  any 
negotiation.  The  two  sides  have  to  un- 
derstand each  other's  position,  and  that 
process  is  underway. 

It  is  just  simply  too  soon  to  say  whether 
this  progress  will  result  in  an  agreement  in 
the  near  future.  It's  important  now,  I  think, 
that  the  two  sides  understand  each  other's 
position,  ar!d  explain  those  positions.  That 
understanding  is  a  prerequisite  to  further 
progress. 

Q.  Have  the  Soviets  in  Geneva  gone 
beyond  what  they  have  said  publicly  about 
the  one-third  cutbacks  and  two-third  cut- 
backs and  freezes?  Have  they  made  any 
proposals  in  Geneva  that  you  consider  con- 
structive? 

A.  They  have  made  several  different 
proposals.  They  have  made  most  of  those 
proposals  in  public.  Basically,  their  propos- 
als so  far  are  designed  to  allow  them  to 
continue  to  maintain  their  superiority  in 
SS-20's  and  other  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles and  would  deny  the  United  States  the 
ability  to  deploy  any  offsetting  systems. 

That's  the  theme  of  all  their  proposals. 
They  are  still  trying  to  derail  the  decision 
taken  in  1979  by  the  Alliance. 

Q.  How  would  this  freeze  proposal  af- 
fect your  preparations  for  the  START  talks? 

A.  Most  importantly,  Bernie,  it  would 
affect  it  by  denying  us  the  leverage  we  think 
we  need  to  accomplish  real  reductions  in 
arms  control. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  with  the 
SALT  II  Treaty15  was  that  it  would  have 
provided  for  a  substantial  buildup  of  Soviet 
strategic  capabilities  through  1985.  We 
want  a  reduction.  And  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated to  us  that  the  Soviets  must  have 
incentives  to  agree  to  reductions. 

I'll  just  give  you  another  historical  exam- 
ple. Our  ability  to  complete  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty in  1972, 16  I  think,  was  closely  linked  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  was  moving 
ahead  with  its  own  ABM  program.  The 
Soviets  thus  concluded  that  it  was  in  their 
interest,  given  the  U.S.  program,  to  reach 
an  agreement. 

We  think  the  President's  strategic 
modernization  program  is  indispensable  to 


14  The  so-called  Brezhnev  proposal  was  the 
Soviet  proposal  for  a  qualitative  and  quantitative 
freeze  on  both  sides'  medium-range  weapons  in 
Europe  during  the  arms  control  talks. 


'  5  For  the  text  of  the  SALT  II  treaty  (1979),  see 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  1979,  pp.  23-47. 
•6  For  text,  see  23  UST  3435. 
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achieving  real  reductions  at  the  START 
negotiations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  freeze  proposal 
stems  from  general  frustration  not  only 
among  Democrats  but  among  large  sectors 
of  the  public  about  the  lack  of  progress, 
both  at  Geneva,  and  the  lack  of  any  start  to 
the  START  talks? 
I 

A.  No.  I  think  that's  too  shortsighted.  I 

think  there  is  frustration.  I  don't  think  it's 
frustration  directed  against  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration in  its  arms  control  policies 
because,  as  I  pointed  out,  the  President,  in 
his  November  18th  speech,  I  think,  outlined 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  farsighted 
arms  control  agenda  in  many,  many  years. 

What  I  think  it  reflects  is  a  broader 
frustration  with  the  continuing  nuclear 
competition.  A  competition  that  we  know 
has  been  going  on  for  decades.  We  share 
that  frustration,  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
we  are  taking  new  bold  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  curbing  arms. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  more  today 
about  the  timetable  for  opening  the  START 
talks? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  say  this,  because  oth- 
ers have  addressed  it,  other  than  to  simply 
say  we  are  completing  our  analytical  work 
so  that  we  will  be  ready  to  negotiate  some- 
time soon. 

Q;  Rick,  paraphrasing  one  of  your  state- 
ments there,  are  you  now  saying  that  on  the 
entire  strategic  picture,  worldwide,  that  the 
United  States  is  now,  today,  in  a  state  of 
nuclear  inferiority? 

A.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  did  say  that  we  felt 
that  in  certain  important  areas  we  are  in  a 
position  of  military  disadvantage.  And  I 
would  particularly  focus  it  in  two  areas 
where  we  are  concerned.  One  is  land-based 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  where  the 
Soviet  Union  is  achieving  the  capability  to 
destroy  a  large  fraction  of  our  land-base 
missile  force  and  the  balance,  and  more 
realistically,  more  precisely  the  imbalance 
in  intermediate-range  nuclear  capabilities 
where  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  deploy 
SS-20  missiles  at  the  rate  of  about  one  new 
missile  every  5  days  and  the  United  States 
and  its  Allies,  of  course,  have  not  yet  begun 
to  deploy  any  new  offsetting  systems. 

Q.  Are  the  START  talks  dependent  to 
any  degree  upon  progress  in  Geneva  now? 

A.  No,  we  don't  want  to  link  the  two. 
They  are  analytically  linked  in  that  we  have 
said  that  any  limits  on  any  intermediate- 


range  systems  would,  at  some  stage,  be 
linked,  or  should  be  linked  to  strategic  arms 
control,  but  we  certainly  do  not  want  to  let 
progress  in  the  Geneva  talks  be  driven  by 
what  we  do  at  START. 

Q.  What  happened  about  Poland?  The 
Secretary  made  it  quite  clear  in  Geneva  that 
there  would  not  be  a  start  to  START  until 
the  situation  changed  considerably.17 

A.  That's  not  exactly  what  he  said,  John. 
What  he  said  was  events  like  Poland  threat- 
en to  erode  the  political  confidence  that  is 
necessary  to  proceed  with  effective  arms 
control. 

We  are  watching  the  situation  in  Poland 
carefully,  and  that  will  be  one  factor  that  we 
will  want  to  analyze  in  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion of  initiating  the  START  process.  And  I 
don't  want  to  say  anything  beyond  that. 

Q.  He  went  beyond  simply  saying  that 
the  environment  would  have  to  change.  He 
linked  it  directly  to  changes  inside  Poland. 

A.  I  don't  want  to  argue  about  it. 


Document  43 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  April  18,  1982 
(Extracts)18 

"We  Should  Put  in  Place 
Now  a  Freeze  That  Would 
Be  Negotiated,  That 
Would  Be 

Verifiable  .  .  .  ,  and 
Then  Move 
Towards  .  .  .  Serious 
Reductions  in  the  Nuclear 
Arms  Stockpile" 

Mr.  Kalb.  Our  guest  today  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  is  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  Demo- 


17  Regarding  Secretary  Haig's  remarks  in  Ge- 
neva, January  26,  on  the  relationship  between  the 
situation  in  Poland  and  the  beginning  of  the 
START  negotiations,  see  document  252. 

18  Source:  NBC  News.  Senator  Kennedy  was 
interviewed  in  Washington  on  the  NBC  television 
program,  "Meet  the  Press,"  by  Marvin  Kalb  and 
John  Dancy  of  NBC  News,  David  Broder  of  the 

Washington  Post,  and  John  Mashek  of  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report. 
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crat  of  Massachusetts.  Now  in  his  20th  year 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  is  the  senior  Demo- 
crat on  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  Senator  Kennedy  is  cosponsor 
of  a  controversial  resolution  calling  for  a 
global  freeze  on  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear 
arsenals.19 

Senator,  as  you  know,  today  begins  a 
kind  of  nationwide,  week-long  seminar 
pointing  out  to  the  American  people  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war,20  and  perhaps  in 
anticipation  of  that,  President  Reagan  said 
yesterday,  "To  those  who  protest  against 
nuclear  war,  I  can  only  say  I'm  with  you."21 
Do  you  take  the  President  at  his  word? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  I've  never 
questioned  the  motivation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  nor,  really,  any  public 
official,  although  I  do  take  strong  issues 
with  the  policies  of  this  administration  in 
the  area  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Basically, 
I  don't  believe  that  there  is  an  arms  control 
policy.  There's  an  arms  policy,  there's  a 
military  policy,  there's  a  national  security 
policy,  but  there's  not  an  arms  control  poli- 
cy. 

Mr.  Kalb.  What  are  the  basic  issues,  the 
differences  on  issues,  between  you  and  the 
President  on  this? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  the  basic  dif- 
ference between  the  administration  and 
Senator  Warner  and  Senator  Jackson22  and 
myself  and  Senator  Hatfield  is  this:  We 
believe  that  the  United  States,  having  9,000 
nuclear  warheads,  the  Soviet  Union  7,000, 
that  each  of  us  have  [has]  the  capability  to 
destroy  each  other.  Effectively,  what  we 
have  is  substantial  equivalency.  And  since 
we  have  substantial  equivalency  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  should  put  in  place  now  a 
freeze  that  would  be  negotiated,  that  would 
be  verifiable  by  the  United  States,  as  well  as 


19  Regarding  this  resolution,  see  footnote  10 
above. 

20  Reference  is  to  Ground  Zero  Week,  April 
18-24,  nonpartisan  national  campaign  to  educate 
the  public  on  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war.  For  the 
primer  published  in  connection  with  this  move- 
ment, see  Suclear  War:  What's  In  It  For  You?  (New 
York,  1982),  attributed  to  "Ground  Zero"  but 
actually  written  by  Roger  and  Earl  Molander. 

21  The  quotation  is  from  President  Reagan's 
radio  address  to  the  nation,  April  17.  For  text,  see 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  April 
26,  1982,  pp.  503-504. 

22  For  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  177 
introduced  by  Senators  Jackson,  Warner,  and 
many  other  Senators  on  March  30,  which  called 
for  a  long  term  (rather  than  immediate)  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  at  equal  and  sharply  reduced 
levels,  see  Xuclear  Arms  Reduction  Proposals,  pp.  8- 
10. 


the  Soviet  Union,  and  then  move  toward 
the  longer  kind  of  negotiation,  toward  seri- 
ous reductions  in  the  nuclear  arms  stockpile 
of  both  nations. 

The  administration  believes  that  we  have 
to  build  more  now,  so  that  we  can  reduce 
later.  That  doesn't  make  any  common 
sense,  I  don't  think  it  makes  any  arms 
control  sense,  and  it  is  what  I  have  stated  to 
be  basically  voodoo  arms  control. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Senator,  do  you  feel  that  this 
issue,  which  is  certainly  a  popular  one,  will 
be  important  in  the  elections  in  1982  and 
perhaps  in  1984,  as  well? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  very  definitely, 
it  will  be  an  issue.  There's  a  grassroots 
movement  across  this  country  that  feels 
very  strongly  about  it,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  leaders  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Congressman  Markey,  Con- 
gressman Conti  [Conte],  Congressman 
Bingham,  the  other  over  160  members  of 
the — members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  Sena- 
tors— Senator  Hatfield  and  myself  feel 
strongly  about  this. 

It  will  be  an  issue.  Hopefully,  it's  not  a 
partisan  issue,  because  I  don't  think  the 
issue  of  survivability  on  this  planet  is  a 
partisan  issue,  but  they  are  going  to  hold 
the  representatives  accountable  to  their 
positions  on  this  issue. 


Mr.  Broder.  Senator,  what  gets  frozen 
in  a  freeze?  Specifically,  if  this  goes  into 
effect,  do  we  fire  our  weapons  specialists, 
the  people  who  design  airplanes  and  sub- 
marines, the  teams  that  are  working  on 
Cruise  missiles  and  the  Stealth  bomber?  Do 
the  Russians  have  to  fire  their  comparable 
specialists? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Wrell,  basically,  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  putting  into  place  a 
freeze  now  in  all  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
Also,  it  would  include  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  covers  all  testing,  production,  and 
deployment.  I  believe  that  the  best  possibil- 
ity for  verification  exists  now  in  verifying 
the  existing  systems,  rather  than  building 
and  then  moving  to  a  freeze,  as  the  Presi- 
dent suggests,  and  trying  to  verify  more 
complicated  nuclear  systems. 

Mr.  Broder.  Do  we  fire  the  kind  of 
people  that  I  mentioned  in  the  question? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  don't  think  it's  a 
question  of  firing  those  individuals.  I  sup- 
pose the  real  question  is  the  verification. 
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This  freeze  is  offered  not  because  we  like 
the  Russians,  nor  because  we  trust  the  Rus- 
sians, nor  because  we  approve  of  their  poli- 
cies in  different  parts  of  the  world.  We  offer 
this  proposal  because  we  believe  that  it's  in 
the  national  security  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  because  we  also  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  act  in  its  national  security 
interests,  as  they  did  at  the  time  when  we 
saw  them  sign  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  or  the 
ABM  Treaty,  or  even  the  early  Assault 
[S/1LT]  Agreements.23  And  so  we  believe 
that  we  ought  to  challenge  the  Soviet  Union 
to  do  so. 

The  question  about  who's  going  to  be 
employed  or  who's  not  going  to  be  em- 
ployed is  not  the  issue. 

Mr.  Broder.  Many  of  the  defense  spe- 
cialists with  whom  I've  talked  say  the  test  of 
the  political  honesty  of  a  freeze  advocate  is 
this  question:  Does  he  know  and  will  he  tell 
the  American  people  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  conventional,  nonnuclear  deter- 
rent in  Europe  and  around  the  world  is 
going  to  be  higher  than  the  cost  of  a  nuclear 
deterrent.  Do  you  accept  that? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  have  no  hesitancy 
whatsoever  in  saying  that  we  have  to  in- 
crease our  conventional  force.  I  support  a 
basic  increase  of  5  percent  in  real  growth, 
and  I  would  think  that  we  would  have  to  do 
a  review  or  a  study  in  terms  of  conventional 
force,  as  they  exist  around  the  world,  but  I 
have  no  hesitancy  about  that. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Mashek? 

Senator  Kennedy.  They  also  ought  to 
point  out  that  the  best  estimate  under  our 
freeze  is  that  we'll  save  $100  billion  over  the 
period  of  the  next  5  years.  We  expend 
about  $37  billion  in  strategic  arms.  If  we're 
able  to  freeze,  we  save  $100  billion  in  5 
years.  If  we're  able  to  make  further  progress 
in  the  area  of  strategic  weapons,  we'll  see 
further  savings,  and  hopefully,  Mr.  Broder, 
that  we  will  create  the  kind  of  climate  and 
atmosphere  where  we  can  see  a  real  reduc- 
tion in  the  conventional  force.  That  would 
certainly  be  a  hope  as  well,  once  this  proc- 
ess begins. 


Mr.  Dancy.  Senator,  if  I  could  go  back  to 
the  nuclear  freeze  for  just  a  moment,  one  of 


23  For  the  text  of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  (1963), 
see  14  UST  1313;  for  the  Anti-ballistic  Missile 
Treatv  (1972),  see  23  UST  3435;  for  the  SALT  I 
Treaty  (1972),  see  23  UST  3462. 


the  central  questions,  as  you  say,  and  a 
question  which  has  been  pretty  much 
glossed  over  in  talking  about  this  is  verifica- 
tion. How  are  you  going  to  make  sure  the 
Soviets  aren't  cheating  on  a  freeze? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  the  same  way 
that  we  were  going  to  have  some  verifica- 
tion with  regard  to  SALT  II  and  that  we 
currently  have  verification  of  the — now  the 
agreements  that  have  been  placed  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in 
the  past. 

Let  me  point  this — make  this  point.  The 
administration  accepts  the  concept  of 
freeze,  since  they  have  indicated  that  they 
would  support  the  Warner-Jackson  propos- 
al, which  is  build  now,  reduce  and  then 
freeze,  so  they  accept  the  concept  that  they 
will  be  able  to  verify  in  a  more  complicated 
situation  than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Dancy.  But,  Senator — 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  the  arms  control 
experts  that  I  have  talked  to  and  who  have 
appeared  before  congressional  committees 
say  that  the  easiest  aspect  for  verification  is 
the  existing  system,  easier  than  it  would  be 
in  SALT  II,  and  certainly  easier  than  mov- 
ing towards  much  more  sophisticated  weap- 
ons, as  the  Reagan  administration  would 
want  to  move  to. 

Mr.  Dancy.  But,  Senator,  isn't  verifica- 
tion going  to  depend  on  getting  somebody 
on  site  to  inspect,  and  not  simply  depend- 
ing on  satellite  pictures  and  seismic  moni- 
tor— 

Senator  Kennedy.  It  would  with  re- 
gard— not  with  regards  to  testing  and 
deployment,  but  it  would  with  regards  to 
production. 

Now,  I  sat  through  negotiations  that 
were  taking  place  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration in  Geneva  on  the  comprehen- 
sive test  ban,  and  during  those  negotia- 
tions, the  issue  of  on-site  inspection  was  not 
a  block  with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  had 
agreed  in  principle  to  on-site  inspection. 

Now,  I  agree  that  that  would  have  to  be 
something  that  would  be  negotiated,  but  I 
do  think  that  the  lesson  that  we  found  from 
the  negotiation  at  the  comprehensive  test 
ban  is  at  least  some  indication  that  it  may 
very  well  be  possible. 

Mr.  Dancy.  But,  Senator,  doesn't  that 
ask  the  Soviets  not  only  to  open  up  their 
society,  but  to  open  up  their  military  to  a 
degree  which  would  be  absolutely  unprece- 
dented? 
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Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  the  question 
is — there's  no  question  with  regards  to  pro- 
duction as  one  of  the  most  complicated 
aspects.  There's  no  question  on  that.  That 
would  have  to  be  the  result  of  hard  negotia- 
tion. But  the  alternative — the  alternative  is 
an  unlimited  piling  of  nuclear  weapon  upon 
nuclear  weapon,  which  every  child  would 
understand,  as  you  build  the  building 
blocks,  we'd  see  the  falling  of  these  weap- 
ons systems  and  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
annihilation  and  destruction. 

And  I  refuse  to  believe — I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  we  cannot  work  out  some  proce- 
dure or  process  which  can  reduce  that  pos- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Dancy.  In  other  words,  you  believe 
the  Soviets  would  agree  to  on-site  inspec- 
tion? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  think  we  ought  to 
challenge  them.  I  can't  give  you  an  answer 
on  this  program.  What  I  can  say  is  that  the 
Soviets  agreed  in  principle  to  the  on-site 
inspection  for  comprehensive  test  ban. 

I  do  believe  that  you  put  your  finger  on 
one  of  the  difficult  questions  and  challenges 
that  will  always  be  there  at  a  time  when 
we're  going  to  verify  any  freeze — that  sug- 
gested by  the  administration,  or  suggested 
by  Senators  Jackson  and  Warner,  or  sug- 
gested by  ourselves — on  the  issue  of  pro- 
duction, but  I  think  we  ought  to  challenge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  try  and  work  out  a 
process  and  procedure  for  doing  that.  And  I 
refuse  to  be  put  in  a  position,  until  we  have 
tried  to  work  that  out  as  a  result  of  negotia- 
tion, to  step  back  from  our  proposal. 


Document  44 

Commencement  Address  by  President  Reagan 
at  Eureka  College,  Eureka,  Illinois,  May  9, 
1982  (Extract)24 

A  Five-Point  Program  for 
Peace  With  the  Soviet 
Union 


Graduation  Day  is  called  "Commence- 
ment" and  properly  so  because  it  is  both  a 


24  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  May  9, 


recognition  of  completion  and  a  beginning. 
And  I  would  like,  seriously,  to  talk  to  you 
about  this  new  phase — the  society  in  which 
you're  now  going  to  take  your  place  as  full- 
time  participants.  You're  no  longer  observ- 
ers. You  will  be  called  upon  to  make  deci- 
sions and  express  your  views  on  global 
events  because  those  events  will  affect  your 
lives. 

I've  spoken  of  similarities,  and  the 
1980's  like  the  1930's  mav  be  one  of 
those — a  crucial  juncture  in  history  that  will 
determine  the  direction  of  the  future. 

In  about  a  month  I  will  meet  in  Europe 
with  the  leaders  of  nations  who  are  our 
closest  friends  and  allies.  At  Versailles, 
leaders  of  the  industrial  powers  of  the 
world  will  seek  better  ways  to  meet  today's 
economic  challenges.  In  Bonn,  I  will  join 
my  colleagues  from  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
nations  to  renew  those  ties  which  have  been 
the  foundation  of  Western,  free-world  de- 
fense for  37  years.  There  will  also  be  meet- 
ings in  Rome  and  London. 

Now,  these  meetings  are  significant  for  a 
simple  but  very  important  reason.  Our  own 
nation's  fate  is  directly  linked  to  that  of  our 
sister  democracies  in  Western  Europe.  The 
values  for  which  America  and  all  democratic 
nations  stand  represent  the  culmination  of 
Western  culture.  Andrei  Sakharov,  the  dis- 
tinguished Nobel  Laureate  and  courageous 
Soviet  human  rights  advocate,  has  written 
in  a  message  smuggled  to  freedom,  "I  be- 
lieve in  Western  man.  I  have  faith  in  his 
mind  which  is  practical  and  efficient  and,  at 
the  same  time,  aspires  to  great  goals.  I  have 
faith  in  his  good  intentions  and  in  his  deci- 
siveness." 

This  glorious  tradition  requires  a  part- 
nership to  preserve  and  protect  it.  Only  as 
partners  can  we  hope  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
a  peaceful  community  of  nations.  Only  as 
partners  can  we  defend  the  values  of  de- 
mocracy and  human  dignity  that  we  hold  so 
dear. 

There  is  a  single,  major  issue  in  our 
partnership  which  will  underlie  the  discus- 
sions that  I  will  have  with  the  European 
leaders:  The  future  of  Western  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  How  should  we  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  years  ahead? 
What  frame-work  should  guide  our  conduct 
and  our  policies  toward  it?  And  what  can  we 
realistically  expect  from  a  world  power  of 


1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  May  17,   1982,  pp.  599-604. 
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such  deep  fears,  hostilities,  and  external 
ambitions? 

I  believe  the  unity  of  the  West  is  the 
foundation  for  any  successful  relationship 
with  the  East.  Without  Western  unity,  we'll 
squander  our  energies  in  bickering  while 
the  Soviets  continue  as  they  please.  With 
unity,  we  have  the  strength  to  moderate 
Soviet  behavior.  We've  done  so  in  the  past 
and  we  can  do  so  again. 

Our  challenge  is  to  establish  a  frame- 
work in  which  sound  East-West  relations 
will  endure.  I'm  optimistic  that  we  can  build 
a  more  constructive  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  do  so,  however,  we  must 
understand  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  system 
and  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  huge  empire  ruled 
by  an  elite  that  holds  all  power  and  all 
privilege.  They  hold  it  tightly  because,  as 
we've  seen  in  Poland,  they  fear  what  might 
happen  if  even  the  smallest  amount  of  con- 
trol slips  from  their  grasp.  They  fear  the 
infectiousness  of  even  a  little  freedom  and 
because  of  this  in  many  ways  their  system 
has  failed.  The  Soviet  empire  is  faltering 
because  it  is  rigid — centralized  control  has 
destroyed  incentives  for  innovation,  effi- 
ciency and  individual  achievement. 
Spiritually,  there  is  a  sense  of  malaise  and 
resentment. 

But  in  the  midst  of  social  and  economic 
problems,  the  Soviet  dictatorship  has 
forged  the  largest  armed  force  in  the  world. 
It  has  done  so  by  preempting  the  human 
needs  of  its  people,  and,  in  the  end,  this 
course  will  undermine  the  foundations  of 
the  Soviet  system.  Harry  Truman  was  right 
when  he  said  of  the  Soviets  that,  "When  you 
try  to  conquer  other  people  or  extend  your- 
self over  vast  areas  you  cannot  win  in  the 
long  run." 

Yet  Soviet  aggressiveness  has  grown  as 
Soviet  military  power  has  increased.  To 
compensate,  we  must  learn  from  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  When  the  West  has  stood  uni- 
fied and  firm,  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken 
heed.  For  35  years  Western  Europe  has 
lived  free  despite  the  shadow  of  Soviet 
military  might.  Through  unity,  you'll  re- 
member from  your  modern  history  courses, 
the  West  secured  the  withdrawal  of  occupa- 
tion forces  from  Austria  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  rights  in  Berlin. 

Other  Western  policies  have  not  been 
successful.  East-West  trade  was  expanded 
in  the  hope  of  providing  incentives  for 
Soviet  restraint,  but  the  Soviets  exploited 
the  benefits  of  trade  without  moderating 


their  behavior.  Despite  a  decade  of  ambi- 
tious arms  control  efforts,  the  Soviet  build- 
up continues.  And  despite  its  signature  of 
the  Helsinki  agreements  on  human  rights, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  relaxed  its  hold  on 
its  own  people  or  those  of  Western25  Eu- 
rope. 

During  the  1970's  some  of  us  forgot  the 
warning  of  President  Kennedy  who  said 
that  the  Soviets  "have  offered  to  trade  us  an 
apple  for  an  orchard.  We  don't  do  that  in 
this  country."  But  we  came  perilously  close 
to  doing  just  that. 

If  East-West  relations  in  the  detente  era 
in  Europe  have  yielded  disappointment,  de- 
tente outside  of  Europe  has  yielded  a  severe 
disillusionment  for  those  who  expected  a 
moderation  of  Soviet  behavior.  The  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  support  Vietnam  in  its 
occupation  of  Kampuchea  and  its  massive 
military  presence  in  Laos.  It  is  engaged  in  a 
war  of  aggression  against  Afghanistan.  So- 
viet proxy  forces  have  brought  instability 
and  conflict  to  Africa  and  Central  America. 

We  are  now  approaching  an  extremely 
important  phase  in  East-West  relations  as 
the  current  Soviet  leadership  is  succeeded 
by  a  new  generation.  Both  the  current  and 
the  new  Soviet  leadership  should  realize 
aggressive  policies  will  meet  a  firm  Western 
response.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Soviet 
leadership  devoted  to  improving  its  peo- 
ple's lives,  rather  than  expanding  its  armed 
conquests,  will  find  a  sympathetic  partner  in 
the  West.  The  West  will  respond  with  ex- 
panded trade  and  other  forms  of  coopera- 
tion. But  all  of  this  depends  on  Soviet 
actions.  Standing  in  the  Athenian  market- 
place 2,000  years  ago,  Demosthenes  said: 
"What  sane  man  would  let  another  man's 
words  rather  than  his  deeds  proclaim  who  is 
at  peace  and  who  is  at  war  with  him?" 

Peace  is  not  the  absence  of  conflict,  but 
the  ability  to  cope  with  conflict  by  peaceful 
means.  I  believe  we  can  cope.  I  believe  that 
the  West  can  fashion  a  realistic,  durable 
policy  that  will  protect  our  interests  and 
keep  the  peace,  not  just  for  this  generation, 
but  for  your  children  and  your  grandchil- 
dren. (Applause) 

I  believe  such  a  policy  consists  of  five 
points:  military  balance,  economic  security, 
regional  stability,  arms  reductions,  and  di- 
alogue. Now,  these  are  the  means  by  which 
we  can  seek  peace  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  years  ahead.  Today,  I  want  to  set  this 
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five-point  program  to  guide  the  future  of 
our  East-West  relations,  set  it  out  for  all  to 
hear  and  see. 

First,  a  sound  East-West  military  balance 
is  absolutely  essential.  Last  week  NATO 
published  a  comprehensive  comparison  of 
its  forces  with  those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.26 
Its  message  is  clear:  During  the  past  decade, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  built  up  its  forces 
across  the  board.  During  that  same  period, 
the  defense  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  declined  in  real  terms.  The  United 
States  has  already  undertaken  steps  to  re- 
cover from  that  decade  of  neglect.  And  I 
should  add  that  the  expenditures  of  our 
European  allies  have  increased  slowly  but 
steadily,  something  we  often  fail  to  recog- 
nize here  at  home. 

The  second  point  on  which  we  must 
reach  consensus  with  our  allies  deals  with 
economic  security.  Consultations  are  under 
way  among  Western  nations  on  the  transfer 
of  militarily  significant  technology  and  the 
extension  of  financial  credits  to  the  East  as 
well  as  on  the  question  of  energy  depend- 
ence on  the  East,  that  energy  dependence 
of  Europe.  We  recognize  that  some  of  our 
allies'  economic  requirements  are  distinct 
from  our  own.  But  the  Soviets  must  not 
have  access  to  Western  technology  with 
military  applications,  and  we  must  not  sub- 
sidize the  Soviet  economy.  The  Soviet 
Union  must  make  the  difficult  choices 
brought  on  by  its  military  budgets  and 
economic  shortcomings. 

The  third  element  is  regional  stability 
with  peaceful  change.  Last  year  in  a  speech 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  the  summit  meetings 
at  Cancun,27  I  outlined  the  basic  American 
plan  to  assist  the  developing  world.  These 
principles  for  economic  development  re- 
main the  foundation  of  our  approach.  They 
represent  no  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet 
in  many  areas  of  the  developing  world  we 
find  that  Soviet  arms  and  Soviet-supported 
troops  are  attempting  to  destabilize  socie- 
ties and  extend  Moscow's  influence. 

High  on  our  agenda  must  be  progress 
toward  peace  in  Afghanistan.  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  engage  in  a  serious 
effort  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  conflict 


26  Reference  is  to  the  NATO  publication, 
SATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact:  Force  Comparisons 
(1982),  which  was  reprinted  under  the  same  title 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  1983. 

27  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  speech  in 
Philadelphia,  October  15,  1981,  see  American  For- 
eign Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  document  16. 
For  documentation  on  the  Cancun  summit,  Octo- 
ber 22-23,  1981,  see  ibid.,  Chapter  5,  Part  F. 


caused  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  that  coun- 
try. We  are  ready  to  cooperate  in  an  inter- 
national effort  to  resolve  this  problem,  to 
secure  a  full  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Af- 
ghanistan, and  to  ensure  self-determination 
for  the  Afghan  people. 

In  southern  Africa,  working  closely  with 
our  Western  allies  and  the  African  states, 
we've  made  real  progress  toward  indepen- 
dence for  Namibia.  These  negotiations,  if 
successful,  will  result  in  peaceful  and  secure 
condition^  throughout  southern  Africa. 
The  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  Cuban 
forces  from  Angola  is  essential  to  achieving 
Namibian  independence,  as  well  as  creating 
long-range  prospects  for  peace  in  the  re- 
gion. 

Central  America  also  has  become  a  dan- 
gerous point  of  tension  in  East-West  rela- 
tions. The  Soviet  Union  cannot  escape 
responsibility  for  the  violence  and  suffering 
in  the  region  caused  by  its  support  for 
Cuban  activities  in  Central  America  and  its 
accelerated  transfer  of  advanced  military 
equipment  to  Cuba. 

However,  it  was  in  Western  Europe— or 
Eastern  Europe,  I  should  say — that  the 
hopes  of  the  1970's  were  greatest,  and  it  is 
there  that  they  have  been  the  most  bitterly 
disappointed.  There  was  hope  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  could  develop  a  freer  society. 
But  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  allow 
the  people  of  Poland  to  decide  their  own 
fate,  just  as  it  refused  to  allow  the  people  of 
Hungary  to  decide  theirs  in  1956,  or  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 

If  martial  law  in  Poland  is  lifted,  if  all  the 
political  prisoners  are  released,  and  if  a 
dialogue  is  restored  with  the  Solidarity 
Union,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  join 
in  a  program  of  economic  support.  Water 
cannons  and  clubs  against  the  Polish  people 
are  hardly  the  kind  of  dialogue  that  gives  us 
hope.  It  is  up  to  the  Soviets  and  their  client 
regimes  to  show  good  faith  by  concrete 
actions. 

The  fourth  point  is  arms  reduction.  I 
know  that  this  weighs  heavily  on  many  of 
your  minds.  In  our  1931  Prism,  we  quoted 
Carl  Sandburg,  who  in  his  own  beautiful 
way  quoted  the  Mother  Prairie,  saying, 
"Have  you  seen  a  red  sunset  drip  over  one 
of  my  cornfields,  the  shore  of  night  stars, 
the  wave  lines  of  dawn  up  a  wheat  valley?" 
What  an  idyllic  scene  that  paints  in  our 
minds — and  what  a  nightmarish  prospect 
that  a  huge  mushroom  cloud  might  some- 
day destroy  such  beauty.  My  duty  as  Presi- 
dent is  to  ensure  that  the  ultimate 
nightmare  never  occurs,  that  the  prairies 
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and  the  cities  and  the  people  who  inhabit 
them  remain  free  and  untouched  by  nuclear 
conflict. 

I  wish  more  than  anything  there  were  a 
simple  policy  that  would  eliminate  that  nu- 
clear danger.  But  there  are  only  difficult 
policy  choices  through  which  we  can 
achieve  a  stable  nuclear  balance  at  the  low- 
est possible  level. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Soviet  people, 
and,  yes,  the  Soviet  leaders,  have  an  over- 
riding interest  in  preventing  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union,  within 
the  memory  of  its  leaders,  has  known  the 
devastation  of  total  conventional  war  and 
knows  that  nuclear  war  would  be  even  more 
calamitous.  Yet,  so  far,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
used  arms  control  negotiations  primarily  as 
an  instrument  to  restrict  U.S.  defense  pro- 
grams and,  in  conjunction  with  their  own 
arms  buildup,  a  means  to  enhance  Soviet 
power  and  prestige. 

Unfortunately,  for  some  time  suspicions 
have  grown  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
been  living  up  to  its  obligations  under  exist- 
ing arms  control  treaties.  There  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  the  Soviet  Union  has  pro- 
vided toxins  to  the  Laotians  and  Vietnam- 
ese for  use  against  defenseless  villagers  in 
Southeast  Asia.  And  the  Soviets  themselves 
are  employing  chemical  weapons  on  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Afghanistan. 

We  must  establish  firm  criteria  for  arms 
control  in  the  1980's  if  we're  to  secure 
genuine  and  lasting  restraint  on  Soviet  mili- 
tary programs  throughout  arms  control.  We 
must  seek  agreements  which  are  verifiable, 
equitable,  and  militarily  significant.  Agree- 
ments that  provide  only  the  appearance  of 
arms    control    breed    dangerous    illusions. 

Last  November,  I  committed  the  United 
States  to  seek  significant  reductions  on  nu- 
clear and  conventional  forces.  In  Geneva, 
we  have  since  proposed  limits  on  U.S.  and 
Soviet  intermediate-range  missiles,  includ- 
ing the  complete  elimination  of  the  most 
threatening  systems  on  both  sides. 

In  Vienna,  we're  negotiating,  together 
with  our  allies,  for  reductions  of  conven- 
tional forces  in  Europe.  In  the  40-nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  the  United 
Nations28  seeks  a  total  ban  on  all  chemical 
weapons. 

Since  the  first  days  of  my  administration, 
we've  been  working  on  our  approach  to  the 


28  United  States.  [Footnote  correction  in  the 
source  text.] 


crucial  issue  of  strategic  arms  and  the  con- 
trol and  negotiations  for  control  of  those 
arms  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  study  and 
analysis  required  has  been  complex  and 
difficult.  It  had  to  be  undertaken  deliberate- 
ly, thoroughly,  and  correctly.  We've  laid  a 
solid  basis  for  these  negotiations.  We're 
consulting  with  congressional  leaders  and 
with  our  allies,  and  we  are  now  ready  to 
proceed. 

The  main  threat  to  peace  posed  by  nu- 
clear weapons  today  is  the  growing  instabil- 
ity of  the  nuclear  balance.  This  is  due  to  the 
increasingly  destructive  potential  of  the 
massive  Soviet  buildup  in  its  ballistic  missile 
force. 

Therefore,  our  goal  is  to  enhance  deter- 
rence and  achieve  stability  through  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  the  most  destabilizing 
nuclear  systems,  ballistic  missiles,  and  espe- 
cially the  giant  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  while  maintaining  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility sufficient  to  deter  conflict,  to  un- 
derwrite our  national  security  and  to  meet 
our  commitment  to  allies  and  friends. 

For  the  immediate  future,  I'm  asking  my 
START — and  START  really  means,  we've 
given  up  on  SALT,  START  means,  "Strate- 
gic Arms  Reduction  Talks," — negotiating 
team  to  propose  to  their  Soviet  counter- 
parts a  practical,  phased  reduction  plan. 
The  focus  of  our  efforts  will  be  to  reduce 
significantly  the  most  destabilizing  systems, 
the  ballistic  missiles,  the  number  of  war- 
heads they  carry,  and  their  overall  destruc- 
tive potential. 

At  the  first  phase,  or  the  end  of  the  first 
phase  of  START,  I  expect  ballistic  missile 
warheads,  the  most  serious  threat  we  face, 
to  be  reduced  to  equal  levels,  equal  ceilings, 
at  least  a  third  below  the  current  levels.  To 
enhance  stability,  I  would  ask  that  no  more 
than  half  of  those  warheads  be  land-based.  I 
hope  that  these  warhead  reductions  as  well 
as  significant  reductions  in  missiles  them- 
selves could  be  achieved  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. 

In  a  second  phase,  we'll  seek  to  achieve 
an  equal  ceiling  on  other  elements  of  our 
strategic  nuclear  forces  including  limits  on 
the  ballistic  missile  throw-weight  at  less 
than  current  American  levels.  In  both  pha- 
ses, we  shall  insist  on  verification  proce- 
dures to  ensure  compliance  with  the  agree- 
ment. 

This,  I  might  say,  will  be  the  twentieth 
time  that  we  have  sought  such  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  since  World  War  II. 

The  monumental  task  of  reducing  and 
reshaping  our  strategic  forces  to  enhance 
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stability  will  take  many  years  of  concen- 
trated effort.  But  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  risks  of  war  by 
removing  the  instabilities  that  now  exist 
and  by  dismantling  the  nuclear  menace. 
(Applause) 

I  have  written  to  President  Brezhnev  and 
directed  Secretary  Haig  to  approach  the 
Soviet  Government  concerning  the  initia- 
tion of  formal  negotiations  on  the  reduction 
of  strategic  nuclear  arms,  START,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  We  hope  negotiations 
will  begin  by  the  end  of  June. 

We  will  negotiate  seriously,  in  good 
faith,  and  carefully  consider  all  proposals 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union.  If  they  approach 
these  negotiations  in  the  same  spirit,  I'm 
confident  that  together  we  can  achieve  an 
agreement  of  enduring  value  that  reduces 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons,  halts  the 
growth  in  strategic  forces  and  opens  the 
way  to  even  more  far-reaching  steps  in  the 
future.  (Applause) 

I  hope  the  Commencement  today  will 
also  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  era, 
in  both  senses  of  the  word  a  new  start 
toward  a  more  peaceful  and  secure  world. 

The  fifth  and  final  point  I  propose  for 
East-West  relations  is  dialogue.  I've  always 
believed  that  people's  problems  can  be 
solved  when  people  talk  to  each  other  in- 
stead of  about  each  other.  And  I've  already 
expressed  my  own  desire  to  meet  with  Pres- 
ident Brezhnev  in  New  York  next  month.29 
If  this  can't  be  done,  I'd  hope  we  could 
arrange  a  future  meeting  where  positive 
results  can  be  anticipated.  And  when  we  sit 
down,  I'll  tell  President  Brezhnev  that  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  build  a  new  under- 
standing based  upon  the  principles  I've 
outlined  today.  I'll  tell  him  that  his  govern- 
ment and  his  people  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  United  States.  The  free  nations 
living  at  peace  in  the  world  community  can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  we  seek  only  harmo- 
ny. And  I'll  ask  President  Brezhnev  why  our 
two  nations  can't  practice  mutual  restraint. 
Why  can't  our  peoples  enjoy  the  benefits 
that  would  flow  from  real  cooperation? 
Why  can't  we  reduce  the  number  of  horren- 
dous weapons? 

Perhaps  I  should  also  speak  to  him  of  this 
school  and  these  graduates  who  are  leaving 


29  During  a  question-and-answer  session  with 
reporters  on  April  5,  1982,  President  Reagan  said 
he  would  like  to  meet  with  Brezhnev  at  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York  in  June.  For  text  of  his 
remarks,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, April  12,  1982,  p.  443. 


it  today — of  your  hopes  for  the  future,  of 
your  deep  desire  for  peace,  and  yet  your 
strong  commitment  to  defend  your  values  if 
threatened.  Perhaps  if  he  someday  could 
attend  such  a  ceremony  as  this,  he'd  better 
understand  America.  In  the  only  system  he 
knows,  you  would  be  here  by  the  decision  of 
government  and  on  this  day  the  govern- 
ment representatives  would  be  here  telling 
most,  if  not  all  of  you,  where  you  were 
going  to  report  to  work  tomorrow. 

But  as  we  go  to  Europe  for  the  talks  and 
as  we  proceed  in  the  important  challenges 
facing  this  country,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  will  be  thinking  of  you  and  of  Eureka  and 
what  you  represent.  In  one  of  my  year- 
books, I  remember  reading  that,  "The  work 
of  the  prairie  is  to  be  the  soil  for  the  growth 
of  a  strong  western  culture."  I  believe  Eure- 
ka is  fulfilling  that  work.  You,  the  members 
of  the  1982  graduating  class,  are  this  year's 
harvest. 

I  spoke  of  the  difference  between  our 
two  countries.  I  try  to  follow  the  humor  of 
the  Russian  people.  We  don't  hear  much 
about  the  Russian  people.  We  hear  about 
the  Russian  leaders.  But  you  can  learn  a  lot 
because  they  do  have  a  sense  of  humor  and 
you  can  learn  from  the  jokes  they're  telling. 
And  one  of  the  most  recent  jokes  I  found 
kind  of — well,  personally  interesting. 
Maybe  you  [it]  might — tell  you  something 
about  your  country.  The  joke  they  tell  is 
that  an  American  and  a  Russian  were  argu- 
ing about  the  differences  between  our  two 
countries.  And  the  American  said,  "Look. 
In  my  country  I  can  walk  into  the  Oval 
Office,  I  can  hit  the  desk  with  my  fist,  and 
say,  'President  Reagan,  I  don't  like  the  way 
you're  governing  the  United  States.'"  And 
the  Russian  said,  "I  can  do  that."  The 
American  said,  "What?"  He  says,  "I  can 
walk  into  the  Kremlin,  into  Brezhnev's  of- 
fice. I  can  pound  Brezhnev's  desk  and  I  can 
say,  'Mr.  President,  I  don't  like  the  way 
Ronald  Reagan  is  governing  the  United 
States.'"  (Laughter)  (Applause) 

Eureka  as  an  institution  and  you  as  indi- 
viduals are  sustaining  the  best  of  WTestern 
man's  ideals.  As  a  fellow  graduate  and  in 
the  office  I  hold,  I'll  do  my  best  to  uphold 
these  same  ideals.  To  the  Class  of  82,  con- 
gratulations and  God  bless  you. 
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Document  45 

Testimony  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
Before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  May  11,  1982  (Extracts)30 

U.S.  Position  on  the 
START  Talks 

Secretary  Haig.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,31 and  distinguished  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  timing  of  these  hearings  could  not 
be  better.  We  are  about  to  enter  a  new 
phase  of  strategic  arms  control.  On  Sunday, 
the  President  announced  his  desire  to  open 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks  by  the  end  of 
June.32  We  have  proposed  to  the  Soviets 
that  the  talks  take  place  in  Geneva,  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  announce  a 
specific  date  sometime  in  the  next  several 
weeks. 

The  decision  to  begin  negotiations  on 
strategic  arms  reductions  is  a  crucial  ele- 
ment in  the  President's  comprehensive  pol- 
icy framework  for  arms  control.  In  Novem- 
ber, we  launched  America  into  an  entirely 
new  area  of  arms  control,  that  involving 
intermediate  range  nuclear  forces.  More 
recently,  we  have  begun  to  participate  in 
efforts  within  the  40-member  Committee 
on  Disarmament  to  elaborate  a  total  ban  on 
chemical  weapons.  We  are  also  engaged  in 
discussions  in  that  forum  on  nuclear  test- 
ing. In  Vienna,  negotiations  on  reductions 
in  conventional  forces  in  Europe  are  also 
underway.  In  the  coming  months,  we  will 
renew  our  efforts  to  make  progress  there. 

Each  of  these  negotiations  is  important 
in  its  own  right.  Together,  they  present  an 
opportunity  to  strengthen  deterrence  and 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  at  all  levels.  But  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  arms  control 
is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  end  in 
itself. 

Our  objective  is  to  sustain  our  national 
security  in  a  changing  international  envi- 
ronment, and  in  the  face  of  an  expanding 
Soviet  force.  Arms  control  can  play  a  very 
important  part  in  strengthening  our  securi- 


30  Source:  Suclear  Arms  Reduction  Proposals: 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Second 
Session  (Washington  1982),  pp.  1 1 1-1 16,  124-127, 
143. 

31  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy. 

32  Reference  is  to  President  Reagan's  com- 
mencement address  at  Eureka  College,  supra. 


ty  and  restraining  the  growth  of  Soviet 
power  through  mutually  beneficial  agree- 
ments, but  arms  control  can  succeed  in  this 
task  only  if  it  is  coordinated  in  a  strategy 
that  employs  the  other  diplomatic,  political, 
and  economic  assets  at  our  disposal. 

This  means,  among  other  things,  that  we 
must  demonstrate  our  will  and  capacity  to 
maintain  the  military  balance.  It  means  that 
we  should  consult  closely  with  our  allies, 
and  it  also  means  that  we  should  seek 
balanced,  equal  and  verifiable  agreements 
that  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  reinforcing 
deterrence. 

Our  preparations  for  START  have  re- 
flected these  considerations.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposals  have  also  benefited  from 
the  lessons  of  a  decade  of  American  experi- 
ence with  the  SALT  process.  Ironically,  the 
strategic  arms  competition  so  troubling  to 
us  all  reached  new  heights  during  the  very 
period  when  the  SALT  negotiations 
seemed  so  promising. 

We  therefore  developed  eight  criteria 
with  which  to  judge  alternative  approaches 
to  strategic  arms  control,  and  these  have 
guided  our  recent  decisions  on  START: 

First,  a  START  agreement  must  permit 
the  United  States  to  develop  and  possess 
sufficient  military  capability  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  execute  the  U.S.  na- 
tional military  strategy,  taking  into  account 
the  military  capability  that  would  be  al- 
lowed the  Soviet  Union  under  such  an 
agreement. 

Second,  an  agreement  must  be  based  on 
the  principle  of  equality.  Nothing  less  than 
equality  is  acceptable  in  the  provisions  of 
any  future  strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment for  military  and  political  reasons. 

Third,  a  START  agreement  must  pro- 
mote strategic  stability  by  reducing  the  vul- 
nerability of  U.S.  strategic  forces. 

Fourth,  there  must  be  effective  verifica- 
tion with  the  necessary  counting  rules,  col- 
lateral constraints,  and  cooperative  meas- 
ures. 

Fifth,  an  agreement  must  lead  to  sub- 
stantial reductions.  We  took  as  a  given  that 
whatever  unit  of  account  was  adopted 
should  lend  itself  to  substantial  reductions 
below  current  levels  of  forces,  and  that 
reductions  should  be  to  equal  ceilings. 

Sixth,  we  must  be  able  to  explain  our 
objectives  and  proposals  in  clear  and  simple 
terms  to  insure  that  our  START  approach 
would  enjoy  broad  public  support. 
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Seventh,  our  approach  had  to  take  into 
account  those  matters  of  particular  concern 
to  our  allies,  including  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  credible  deter- 
rent, the  relationship  of  the  START  ap- 
proach to  the  INF  negotiations  and  the 
likelihood  of  success. 

Eighth  and  finally,  we  needed  to  devise  a 
sustainable  position  which  could  provide  a 
framework  for  detailed  negotiations  and  the 
basis  for  eventual  agreement,  even  in  the 
face  of  initial  Soviet  resistance.  This  meant 
the  position  needed  to  be  demonstrably 
fair,  mutually  beneficial,  and  realistic. 

Based  upon  these  criteria,  the  President 
has  set  a  new,  more  demanding  goal  for 
strategic  arms  negotiations.  Our  objective 
is  to  achieve  significant  reductions  in  the 
most  destabilizing  nuclear  systems,  espe- 
cially intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
thereby  strengthening  deterrence  and  sta- 
bility both  for  ourselves  and  for  our  allies 
and  friends. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  we  will  pro- 
pose to  the  Soviets  in  Geneva  a  practical 
plan  for  phased  reductions  of  strategic 
weapons.  This  plan  is  designed  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  war  by  securing  agreed  steps 
which  will  enhance  the  stability  of  the  bal- 
ance. Such  a  goal  can  be  achieved  best  by 
negotiating  significant  reductions  in  the 
most  destabilizing  weapons  possessed  by 
both  sides — their  numbers,  their  warheads, 
their  overall  destructive  potential.  This  will 
be  the  primary  focus  of  U.S.  efforts. 

In  Geneva,  the  United  States  will  pro- 
pose that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of 
START  reductions,  ballistic  missile  war- 
heads be  reduced  to  equal  levels  at  least 
one-third  below  current  numbers.  The 
United  States  will  propose  that,  to  further 
enhance  stability,  no  more  than  one-half 
these  warheads  be  deployed  on  land-based 
missiles.  We  wish  to  see  those  warhead 
reductions,  as  well  as  significant  reductions 
in  deployed  missiles,  achieved  just  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

The  conclusion  of  such  an  agreement 
would  provide  the  best  possible  basis  for 
negotiations,  leading  to  a  second  phase 
agreement  imposing  equal  ceilings  on  other 
elements  of  United  States  and  Soviet  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces,  including  equal  limits  on 
ballistic  missile  throw-weight  at  less  than 
current  U.S.  levels.  In  both  phases,  we  will 
naturally  insist  on  verification  procedures 
to  insure  compliance  with  the  agreement. 

As  President  Reagan  has  noted,  these 
proposals  represent  a  very  serious  and  am- 


bitious undertaking.  The  sheer  physical  task 
of  reducing  United  States  and  Soviet  strate- 
gic forces  and  reshaping  them  to  enhance 
stability  will  undoubtedly  take  years  of  con- 
centrated effort.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
together  can  remove  the  instabilities  that 
now  exist,  and  reduce  significantly  nuclear 
forces  on  both  sides. 

Our  ability  to  achieve  these  ambitious 
goals  depends,  in  large  measure,  on  the 
Soviets'  willingness  to  negotiate  seriously 
and  in  good  faith.  How  seriously  they  will 
negotiate  depends,  in  turn,  on  their  view  of 
how  the  military  and  political  environment 
will  look  without  an  agreement. 

If  we  fail  to  adopt  the  President's  military 
modernization  program,  we  will  reduce  not 
the  nuclear  danger,  but  instead  the  chances 
of  reaching  an  arms  control  agreement  on 
strategic  forces.  A  demonstrated  willing- 
ness to  maintain  the  balance,  through  uni- 
lateral efforts  if  necessary,  is  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  success  of  our  efforts  at  strategic 
arms  reductions  as  INF  modernization  is  to 
the  success  of  the  ongoing  talks  in  Geneva. 
More  than  any  other  single  defense  or  polit- 
ical initiative,  the  President's  strategic 
modernization  program  and  the  Congress 
support  for  the  modernization  program  will 
make  or  break  our  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
reasonable  arms  control  agreement. 

The  need  to  maintain  the  Soviet  incen- 
tive to  negotiate  reductions  in  destabilizing 
options  would  also  be  undercut  by  endorse- 
ment of  many  of  the  nuclear  freeze  propos- 
als now  before  us.33  Most  proposals  would 
freeze  the  existing  instabilities  and  perpetu- 
ate existing  Soviet  advantages.  They  would 
eliminate  the  incentives  for  the  Soviets  to 
negotiate  toward  the  even  lower  levels  of 
nuclear  weapons  that  we  can  achieve.  We 
want  to  go  beyond  a  freeze.  We  want  to  do 
better.  We  believe  we  can  achieve  real 
reductions  and  thus  lessen  the  risk  of  war. 

We  all  understand  and  share  the  anxiety 
that  motivates  those  who  support  the 
freeze.  We  all  agree  that  we  must  not  miss 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  major  step  to- 
ward meaningful  arms  control  and  signifi- 
cant reductions.  We  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, that  a  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons 
could  frustrate  our  attempts  to  achieve  sta- 
bility and  balance  in  this  critical  area. 

The  discussions  and  debates  on  nuclear 
policy  in  the  Congress  and  the  country  at 


33  These  Senate  proposals,  12  in  all,  were 
printed  in  Xuclear  Arms  Reduction  Proposals,  pp.  4- 
28. 
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large  reflect  both  public  concern  and  our 
capacity  as  a  Democracy  to  discuss  the  great 
issues  of  today.  They  have  helped  to  focus 
American  attention  on  the  difficult  task 
ahead  of  us.  We  particularly  support  the 
objectives  set  by  Senators  Warner,  Jackson, 
and  others  for  significant  reductions  in  the 
number  of  weapons.34  We  hope,  however, 
that  this  debate  will  not  culminate  in  fresh 
battle  lines  between  divided  factions,  but 
rather  a  new  national  consensus  in  support 
of  the  President's  proposal  for  a  fair,  realis- 
tic, and  truly  beneficial  strategic  arms 
agreement. 

We  feel  confident  that  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  deterrence,  the 
state  of  the  military  balance  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  arms  control  will  result  in  strong 
support  for  the  initiatives  we  have  taken  to 
modernize  our  forces  and  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  arms  and  the  risk  of  war  through 
negotiation.  Such  support  will  be  crucial  in 
convincing  the  Soviets  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  compete  and,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  are  eager  to  reach  a  meaningful 
agreement.  The  incentives  for  real  arms 
control  exist.  We  have  both  the  means  and 
the  duty  to  supply  them. 

As  we  embark  on  this  vital  enterprise, 
now  is  the  time  to  rally  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Secretary.  .  .  .  First,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  for  your  reactions,  beyond 
news  reports  now  in  Pravda  and  so  forth,  as 
to  the  Soviets'  response.  They  were  given 
several  days'  advance  notice  as  to  what  the 
sense  of  the  President's  message  would  be. 
What  indications  do  we  have  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  be  ready  to  start  SALT  negotiations 
by  the  end  of  June  as  proposed  by  the 
President?  And  what  response  can  you  give 
us  that  they  have  given  to  you  as  to  their 
reactions  to  the  proposals? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  too  early  to  say  what  the  official 
Soviet  response  may  be.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  some  of  the  observations  made  by 
certain  American  sources  that  were  critical 
were  immediately  picked  up  in  TASS. 

The  Chairman.  And  reported  in  Pravda. 
Secretary  Haig.  I  think  this  is  unfortunate. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  maintained  a 
dialog  on  this  subject  over  the  months.  I 
think,  on  balance,  the  Soviet  leadership  will 
welcome  the  resumption  of  these  arms  con- 
trol talks  at  the  strategic  level.  I  have  dis- 


cussed it  with  Ambassador  Dobrynin  and 
anticipate  fixing  the  date  in  the  next  several 
weeks. 

We  have  recommended  or  proposed  Ge- 
neva as  the  site  for  these  talks.  I  think  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  unit  of  measure  that  has 
been  put  forth  by  the  President  for  the 
numbers  of  warheads  and  missiles  is,  in 
general,  compatible  with  the  previous  work 
that  we  had  done  under  SALT  II  and  earlier 
arms  control  discussions;  and  therefore, 
will  be  in  general  welcomed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  outline  for 
us,  with  respect  to  the  President's  propos- 
als, whether  any  onsite  inspection  would  be 
necessary  or  would  any  means  beyond  na- 
tional technical  surveillance  means  be  re- 
quired? Under  SALT  I  and  SALT  II,  na- 
tional surveillance  was  adequate.  Under  the 
proposal  of  the  President,  what  additional 
requirements  would  be  necessary  to  make 
the  resulting  treaty  verifiable? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think,  Senator,  it  is  a 
bit  too  early  to  tell.  We  are  talking  about 
being  absolutely  sure,  with  respect  to  the 
units  of  measure  that  we  have  fixed  for 
phase  I  and  subsequently  for  phase  II,  that 
adequate  verification  can  be  assured. 

As  you  know,  under  SALT  II  there  were 
considerable  concerns  in  the  verification 
area,  and  especially  in  certain  technical  as- 
pects such  as  telemetry.  I  know  that  Senator 
Glenn  had  strong  reservations  about  that. 
We  want  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  there  is 
mutual  confidence  on  both  sides  that  the 
obligations  that  are  incurred  in  the  negotia- 
tions can,  in  fact,  be  verified  with  con- 
fidence. 

So  it  is  still  somewhat  too  soon  to  say 
what  kind  of  verification  will  be  required. 
As  you  know,  we  did  not  and  have  not  fixed 
our  verification  requirements  for  the  INF 
talks,  believing  that  it  was  far  better  to  get 
on  with  the  talks  and  to  consider,  as  these 
talks  develop,  the  best  methodology  which 
will  probably  go  beyond  purely  national 
means. 

The  Chairman.  For  more  than  a  year  I 
have  been  waiting  for  the  administration's 
reaction  to  the  request  I  made  that  they  give 
us  their  recommendation  with  respect  to 
whether  the  Senate  should  take  up  and 
ratify  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
signed  by  President  Nixon  and  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Ford.35  We,  in  the  committee,  have 


34  Regarding  the  Jackson-Warner  resolution, 
see  footnote  22  to  document  43. 


35  For  the  text  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (1974),  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
July  29,  1974,  pp.  217-218;  for  the  text  of  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treatv  (1976),  see 
ibid.,  June  28,  1976,  pp.  802-812. 
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been  waiting  for  that  recommendation  for  a 
year  now. 

The  latter,  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explo- 
sions Treaty,  contains  unprecedented 
provisions  for  onsite  inspection,  a  point  of 
agreement  which  could  be  very  useful  in  the 
upcoming  START  negotiations,  particu- 
larly if  you  are  going  to  count  warheads. 

In  August  of  this  year,  I  turned  over  to 
the  administration  a  letter  I  received  from 
former  President  Ford,  strongly  supporting 
ratification  of  both  treaties.  General  Seigni- 
ous,  recently  of  the  Arms  Control  Agency, 
came  out  just  last  week  urging  ratification. 

Why  is  it  taking  the  administration  so 
long  to  make  up  its  mind  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  going  to  recommend  ratification  of 
two  treaties  that  were  signed  years  ago  by 
two  former  Presidents? 

Secretary  Haig.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
think  you  are  aware,  we  are  heavily  engaged 
now  in  the  40-nation  ad  hoc  discussions  in 
Geneva  dealing  with  the  subject,  not  just  of 
chemical  weapons  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
talk,  but  more  importantly,  in  the  com- 
prehensive test  ban  area.  In  principle,  as 
you  know,  we  support  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  as  a  long-term  goal.  There  are  a  host  of 
complex  issues,  especially  those  related  to 
verification,  involved  in  all  of  these  treaties 
you  touched  upon,  as  well  as  in  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty. 

We  are  currently  engaged  in  discussions 
in  the  Geneva  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
focusing  specifically  on  the  verification 
question.  Now,  the  consequences  of  those 
deliberations  in  Geneva  will  set  the  frame- 
work for  our  approach  to  the  other  related 
treaties  that  former  President  Ford  en- 
dorsed and  you  have  touched  upon  here. 
But  until  this  process  has  been  completed,  I 
think  it  would  be  both  risky  and  premature 
to  comment,  because  we  must  have  an  in- 
ternational consensus  on  the  vital  subject  of 
verification. 

The  Chairman.  But  one  of  those  treaties 
takes  us  a  step  much  farther  than  the  Sovi- 
ets have  even  been  willing  to  go  before. 
They  were  fully  negotiated.  The  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency  was  in  being  at  the  time.  Some 
of  the  same  people  are  on  board,  I  suppose. 

I  know  in  the  Carter  administration  the 
word  we  got  back  was  that  President  Carter 
simply  preferred  his  own  treaty  and  had  no 
interest  in  ratifying  a  treaty  from  previous 
Presidents.  But  in  this  case,  it  is  two  Repub- 
lican Presidents.  It  does  seem  to  carry  us 
forward  there,  not  any  great  shakes.  I  will 


admit  that.  One  hundred  fifty  kilotons  is  a 
pretty  big  explosion.  But  still,  if  we  had  had 
it  with  China,  it  would  have  covered  two- 
thirds  of  their  explosions.  It  would  be  of 
some  use  and  certainly,  the  onsite  inspec- 
tion would  be,  too. 

Can  we  get  from  the  administration  a 
date  by  which  it  would  say  yes  or  no  as  to 
whether  we  can  consider  it,  because  I  do 
not  see  it  as  possible  to  ratify  with  a  two- 
thirds  vote  unless  the  administration  says 
yes.  It  is  the  indecision  that  is  affecting  the 
situation. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  do  not  want  to  sug- 
gest indecision.  I  want  to  suggest  the  need 
to  refine  the  critical  area  of  verification. 
Verification  has  always  been  the  hangup  on 
these  lesser  test  ban  agreements  and  on  a 
comprehensive  test  ban.  Therefore,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  these  things  be  clari- 
fied, and  these  involve  not  just  the  con- 
cerns, incidentally,  of  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  in  this  area.  They  involve  very 
important  concerns  to  other  nuclear  powers 
who  have  testing  requirements  of  their  own, 
such  as  Great  Britain  and  France,  for  exam- 
ple. 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  concerns 
in  those  capitals  with  respect  to  the  verifica- 
tion topic.  I  worked  in  the  area  of  the 
treaties  to  which  you  are  referring  and  I  am 
very  familiar  with  what  was  accomplished 
and  what  is  still  rather  worrisome  under 
those  agreements. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  eliminate  all 
uncertainties  and  doubts  and  establish  a 
good  framework  for  verification  in  which 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  nuclear  powers  can  have  mutual  con- 
fidence. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  confidence. 
As  you  know,  I  have  been  pushing  very  hard 
to  get  started  on  START.  I  am  very  satisfied 
now  that  we  have  the  date  set.  The  ball  is  in 
their  court;  it  is  up  to  them  to  respond. 

I  still  think  that  to  show  the  seriousness 
of  our  intention,  we  ought  really  to  look  at 
these  two  treaties  that  do  move  us  forward. 
We  are  going  to  know  more  about  verifica- 
tion and  we  will  have  in  place  verification 
data  and  materials  if  we  get  these  imple- 
mented. 

If  that  is  the  only  thing  hanging  us  up,  I 
would  hope  we  could  make  a  quick  decision 
on  that  and  I  would  look  forward  to  that, 
just  as  we  have  made  a  decision  on  the  other 
one  now.  Thank  you. 
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Senator  Glenn.  .  .  .  Would  you  run 
through  some  of  the  numbers  for  us,  about 
the  first  stage,  and  what  would  happen  in 
this  reduction,  the  application  of  the  one- 
third  below  current  numbers  and  no  more 
than  half  on  land-based  missiles?  Does  this 
leave  aircraft  out  of  this  equation? 

Secretary  Haig.  Aircraft  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  statement,  be- 
cause we  wanted  a  simple,  understandable, 
conceptual  approach  which  could  be 
grasped  not  only  by  the  Soviet  Union  but  by 
the  public  at  large.  It  does  not  mean,  Sena- 
tor, that  we  have  not  provided  for  aircraft, 
and  indeed  aircraft  will  be  included  in  the 
American  proposal  at  equitable  levels. 

Senator  Glenn.  Do  the  proposals  you 
make  here  fit  with  the  President's  speeches? 
I  read  it  in  the  press,  about  850,  and  5,000 
warheads.  They  do  not  match  up,  the  way  I 
figure  it  out. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  would  prefer  not  to 
get  into  numbers  in  public  session,  because 
it  begins  to  cheapen  the  approach  that  we 
are  taking,  which  should  be  discussed  at  the 
table. 

Senator  Glenn.  Well,  there  is  one  set  of 
figures  coming  out  in  your  statement  here 
this  morning,  if  we  follow  it  through,  or  at 
least  as  I  read  it — and  I  am  asking  a  ques- 
tion, I  am  not  making  a  conclusion — as  I 
read  the  President's  statement  on  launchers 
and  so  on,  and  all  that  business,  it  does  not 
come  out  the  same  at  all.  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  we  know 
precisely  what  we  are  talking  about.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean. 

Senator  Glenn.  How  about  running 
through  the  numbers  for  me  on  these 
things,  if  you  could,  please?  I  do  not  un- 
derstand what  would  happen.  Let  me  ask 
this  question  first.  We  would  make  these 
reductions  in  warheads,  and  we  would  ac- 
tually be  destroying  warheads,  and  the  Sovi- 
ets would  be  destroying  warheads  before 
we  have  any  agreement  at  all  on  megaton- 
nages   or   throw-weights.    Is   that   correct? 

Secretary  Haig.  We  would  seek  reduc- 
tions in  warheads  and  launchers. 

Senator  Glenn.  That  is  the  first  phase. 

Secretary  Haig.  In  the  first  phase.  That 
would  have  the  indirect  consequence,  I 
must  tell  you,  Senator,  of  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  throw-weight,  although  that  would 
not  be  a  measure  of  count. 

Senator  Glenn.  OK.  Let's  say  the  first 
phase  is  agreed  to.  The  Soviets  agree  and 


we  agree.  They  accept  your  proposal,  and 
we  start  pulling  equipment  down  and  they 
start  pulling  equipment  down.  We  start 
destroying  warheads,  and  they  start  de- 
stroying warheads.  We  still  would  have  the 
megatonnage  and  throw-weight  imbalances 
still  in  place. 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  Senator.  The  ac- 
tual consequences  of  the  one-third  reduc- 
tion we  are  speaking  of  would  have  a  sub- 
stantial impact  because  of  the  land-based 
provisions.  Only  half  the  remaining  missiles 
would  be  land-based.  That  means  the  Sovi- 
ets are  going  to  have  to  reduce  a  substantial 
number  of  their  ICBM's,  and  the  United 
States  on  its  part,  because  we  have  the  bulk 
of  our  forces  in  sea-based  systems,  will  have 
to  reduce  a  substantial  number  of  sea-based 
systems.  The  consequence  will  be  throw- 
weight  reductions. 

Senator  Glenn.  Do  you  envision  now 
that  the  first  phase  could  go  into  effect 
without  the  second  phase  being  agreed  to? 

Secretary  Haig.  Yes. 

Senator  Glenn.  Well,  then,  I  repeat, 
this  will  make  a  huge  imbalance  on 
megatonnage.  If  they  stick  with  the  SS-18's, 
for  instance,  and  the  megatonnage  they 
throw,  the  capability  that  they  have,  it  seems 
to  me  we  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  put 
into  a  greater  imbalance  than  we  are  cor- 
recting. 

Secretary  Haig.  Senator,  it  is  precisely 
the  opposite. 

Senator  Glenn.  Well,  you  explain  to  me 
with  numbers  how  that  would  not  occur, 
because  the  numbers  do  not  work  out  the 
way  I  plot  them  here. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  can  assure  you  they 
work  out  very  well,  and  they  involve 
precisely  what  we  say,  a  30-percent  reduc- 
tion in  warheads,  a  one-third  reduction  in 
warheads. 

Senator  Glenn.  But  they  would  keep 
the  SS-18.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Secretary  Haig.  And  only  half  of  the 
residual  force  would  be  land-based. 

Senator  Glenn.  But  they  would  keep 
their  SS-18's.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that, 
right? 

Secretary  Haig.  That  is  a  choice  they 
will  have  to  make  in  light  of  the  reduction 
options  that  are  open  to  them  in  land-based 
systems.  Clearly,  that  is  the  most  desirable 
system  to  retain.  But  under  any  set  of 
reductions  available  to  them,  substantial 
reductions   in   throw-weight  would  result. 
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Senator  Glenn.  Would  you  run  through 
the  numbers  as  to  how  we  do  not  wind  up 
with  an  even  greater  megatonnage  and 
throw-weight  disadvantage  than  we  have 
now? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  clearly,  in  a  pub- 
lic hearing,  I  am  trying  to  avoid  precisely 
what  you  are  suggesting,  but  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  explain  it  in  a  secure  environ- 
ment, and  I  think  in  a  very  convincing  way, 
Senator,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Senator  Glenn.  But  all  of  these  num- 
bers are  being  made  public,  and  I  think  the 
public  has  to  understand  these  figures  some 
time. 

Secretary  Haig.  There  has  been  specu- 
lation in  public,  but  we  have  not  made  them 
public. 

Senator  Glenn.  Senator  Pell  asked  in 
one  of  his  questions  about  giving  us  the 
details  of  this.  You  will  give  us  the  details  to 
all  of  these  questions  in  private  session.  Is 
that  correct? 

Secretary  Haig.  If  you  would  like  them, 
I  am  available  to  do  that,  but  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  we  not  indulge  in  public 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  proposal  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  put  forward  does  not  create  the 
consequences  your  question  suggested. 
Rather,  precisely  the  opposite,  and  dramati- 
cally different  than  anything  SALT  II  even 
visualized. 

Senator  Glenn.  I  certainly  am  willing  to 
be  convinced.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
absolutely  have  to  get  into  that,  because 
without  that  kind  of  understanding  of  why 
we  do  not  wind  up  with  a  greater  megaton- 
nage throw-weight  disadvantage  than  we 
have  now,  we  have  to  get  into  the  figures. 
Otherwise,  the  whole  thing  does  not  make 
any  sense  at  all. 

Secretary  Haig.  Senator,  your  arithme- 
tic is  pretty  good.  We  say  we  will  reduce  by 
one-third,  and  then  only  half  of  the  residual 
force  can  be  land-based.  We  are  talking 
about  very  substantial  reductions  in  the 
ICBM  force  of  the  Soviet  Union,  just  as  we 
are  talking  about  our  heavy  suit,  which  is  in 
sea-based  systems,  and  substantial  reduc- 
tions there.  Now,  if  they  choose  to  keep 
their  SS-18's  and  do  away  with  other  sys- 
tems, then  the  amount  of  attrition  is  going 
to  be  all  the  more  substantial  to  them. 

Senator  Glenn.  If  they  keep  their  SS- 
18's,  you  said,  the  attrition  will  be  more 
substantial? 

Secretary  Haig.  Yes,  they  would  have 
to  give  up  everything  else. 


Senator  Glenn.  Why  would  that  be?  I 
do  not  understand  it. 

Secretary  Haig.  Because  they  would 
have  to  give  up  everything  else.  It  is  just 
that  simple.  We  do  have  finite  figures. 

Senator  Glenn.  My  time  is  up,  and  I  am 
over  now,  but  I  must  say  this.  Their  throw- 
weight  and  megatonnage  capacity  would  go 
up  proportionally  to  the  number  of  SS-18's 
thev  keep.  It  would  have  to. 

Secretary  Haig.  That  is  all  right.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  get  rid  of  other  systems 
to  get  down  to  the  totals. 

Senator  Glenn.  But  we  do  not  have  any 
megatonnage  or  throw-weight  as  part  of  the 
first  phase.  We  would  be  reducing  war- 
heads. They  would  be  reducing  warheads. 
But  the  percent  of  megatonnage  and  throw- 
weight  capacity  would  be  going  steadily  up 
compared  to  ours. 

Secretary  Haig.  Let  me  assure  you, 
Senator,  that,  indirectly,  the  consequences 
on  throw-weight  are  substantial. 

Senator  Glenn.  I  hope  so. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  can  assure  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator 
Glenn. 


Senator  Glenn.  One  further  clarifica- 
tion. I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
counts  we  are  talking  about  here  would  only 
be  on  deployed  missiles.  In  other  words, 
they  or  we  could  stockpile  as  many  as  we 
wanted  in  any  way,  shape  or  form  and  those 
would  not  count  in  the  agreements  we  are 
making;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  that  is  really  not 
quite  it.  The  answer  to  the  question  was 
that  the  30  percent  or  one-third  reduction 
uses  deployed  warheads  as  a  unit  of  meas- 
ure. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator 
Glenn. 

Senator  Glenn.  Just  a  minute,  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  is  a  very  vital  point,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Secretary  Haig.  Sure,  you  cannot  verify 
the  others. 

Senator  Glenn.  Are  we  talking  about 
the  total  inventory  that  the  Soviets  have  and 
we  have  or  are  we  not  talking  about  the  total 
inventory? 
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Secretary  Haig.  Well,  clearly  one  of  the 
understandings  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in 
negotiations  of  this  kind  is  to  have  your 
assurances  that  we  are  not  doing  one  anoth- 
er in  by  digging  holes  and  putting  vast 
resources  there.  That  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions of  verification  that  is  so  sensitive.  In 
terms  of  our  unit  of  measure  for  a  negoti- 
ated solution,  however,  we  are  talking 
about  deployed  warheads  with  the  assump- 
tion that  there  isn't  any — 

Senator  Glenn.  But  we  didn't  get  into 
the  units  of  measure.  That  was  something  I 
wanted  to  get  into  in  the  next  round.  That  is 
a  whole  different  area,  whether  we  are 
going  to  start  a  new  unit  of  measure.  We  are 
talking  in  this  particular  thing  you  are 
proposing  of  warheads.  That  is  a  unit  of 
measure. 

Secretary  Haig.  Warheads  and 
launchers. 

Senator  Glenn.  But  the  warheads  we 
are  talking  about  this  morning  are  only 
deployed,  then. 

Secretary  Haig.  Deployed  for  purposes 
of  our  counting,  now,  not  for  purposes  of 
mutual  understanding  on  our  relative  bal- 
ances. You  clearly  cannot  have  that  kind  of 
situation. 

Senator  Glenn.  That  is  the  reason  I 
would  like  to  make  them  part  of  whatever 
we  are  agreeing  to.  I  don't  want  to  buy  a  pig 
in  a  poke,  thinking  we  are  buying  one 
limitation  or  one  reduction  and  meanwhile 
there  isn't  any  real  reduction  to  it,  it  is  just 
counting  one  little  part  of  what  they  could 
do  or  we  could  do. 

Which  way  is  it? 

Secretary  Haig.  You  are  really  talking 
about  breakout  and  putting  curbs  on  break- 
out, et  cetera. 

Senator  Glenn.  I  sure  am,  exactly,  and  I 
don't  know  that  I  got  an  answer  exactly  yet. 

Secretary  Haig.  You  will  get  one. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Document  46 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management  (Kennedy)  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  May  13,   198236 

Reagan  Administration's 
Policy  on  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation 

Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  this  committee  to 
discuss  certain  aspects  of  U.S.  policy  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  explosives. 
Your  letter  of  invitation37  identified  a  num- 
ber of  questions  in  which  the  committee  has 
expressed  interest  such  as  the  management 
of  our  nonproliferation  policy,  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  legal  controls  on  cer- 
tain kinds  of  activities  by  U.S.  companies  or 
their  licensees,  and,  finally,  the  administra- 
tion's actions  in  response  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 179.38 

I  will,  of  course,  address  each  of  these  in 
my  statement.  But  I  also  thought  I  could 
profitably  use  this  hearing  to  describe  for 
you  the  key  elements  of  this  administra- 
tion's nonproliferation  policy. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age, 
all  administrations  have  been  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  goal  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  nuclear  explosives.  While  detailed  policy 
approaches  have  varied,  the  last  eight  Presi- 
dents have  recognized  the  critical  relation- 
ship between  nonproliferation  and  U.S.  se- 
curity interests.  That  recognition  is  at  the 
core  of  President  Reagan's  policy. 


36  Source:  U.S.  Policy  on  Export  of  Helium- 3  and 
Other  Nuclear  Materials  and  Technology:  Hearing  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Suclear  Proliferation,  and 
Government  Processes  of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  United  States  Senate.  Xinety-sei'enth  Congress, 
Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  36-56. 
Kennedy  was  appointed  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  July 
1981.  In  the  following  month  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Management  was  given  responsibility 
for  overseeing  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
Department  of  State  policy  on  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  and  its  coordination  with  other 
agencies. 

37  The  letter  by  Senator  Percy,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  has  not  been  printed,  but  the  na- 
ture of  some  of  its  contents  is  provided  in  Ken- 
nedy's prepared  statement  below. 

38  Reference  is  to  Senate  Resolution  179, 
which  the  Senate,  without  dissenting  vote,  passed 
on  July  17,  1981.  It  called  on  the  President  to 
implement  a  series  of  important  initiatives  to 
strengthen  the  international  nonproliferation  re- 
gime. 
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Equally  basic  to  our  nonproliferation 
policy,  and  to  the  nonproliferation  regime 
itself,  is  this  administration's  conviction 
that  nuclear  energy,  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world,  has  a  vital  role  to 
play  over  the  next  decades  in  providing 
environmentally  safe  and  economically  effi- 
cient power  for  home  and  industry.  This 
conviction  is  shared  by  many  other  nations, 
from  the  EUR  ATOM  countries  and  Japan 
to  developing  countries  like  South  Korea 
and  Mexico.  All  see  reliance  on  nuclear 
power  as  helping  them  meet  an  important 
part  of  their  energy  needs. 

Consistent  with  our  nonproliferation  ob- 
jectives, we  are  seeking  ways  to  enable  our 
nuclear  industry  to  participate  vigorously  in 
these  developments.  As  President  Reagan 
observed  in  his  July  16  statement,39  "The 
United  States  will  cooperate  with  other  na- 
tions in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  ener- 
gy ...  .  To  carry  out  these  policies,  I  am 
instructing  the  Secretary'  of  State,  working 
with  the  other  responsible  agencies,  to  give 
priority  attention  to  efforts  ...  to  rees- 
tablish a  leadership  role  for  the  United 
States  in  international  nuclear  affairs."  Un- 
less we  play  such  a  leadership  role  we  may 
be  less  able  to  achieve  the  nonproliferation 
goals  we  all  share. 

At  the  same  time,  with  more  and  more 
nations  embarking  on  civilian  nuclear 
power  programs,  it  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  adopt 
policies  that  insure  that  the  legitimate  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  is  not  accom- 
panied by  the  spread  of  nuclear  explosives. 
We  will  not  compromise  our  nonprolifera- 
tion principles  in  pursuit  of  commercial 
gain,  and  will  continue  to  ask  the  same  from 
others. 

In  matters  of  nonproliferation,  just  as  in 
every  other  aspect  of  foreign  policy,  con- 
crete distinctions  sometimes  have  to  be 
made  among  the  various  countries  of  the 
world.  President  Reagan  has  stated  that  the 
United  States  will  not  inhibit  civil  reproc- 
essing and  breeder  development  in  coun- 
tries with  advanced  nuclear  programs 
where  it  is  not  a  proliferation  risk.  This  is  a 
realistic  recognition  that  Japan  and  the 
EURATOM  countries  believe  that  such  ad- 
vanced fuel  cycle  activities  are  needed  for 
their  energy  security.  However,  we  also 
recognize  that  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched  uranium   are   dangerous    materials 


whose  use  must  be  carefully  controlled  and 
safeguarded.  To  acknowledge  that  in  cer- 
tain cases,  use  of  plutonium  is  seen  to  be  a 
sensible  energy  course,  is  not  to  encourage 
reprocessing  or  advanced  fuel  cycle  activi- 
ties where  they  are  not  warranted  as  a 
coherent  part  of  an  advanced  nuclear  pro- 
gram. 

Moreover,  we  believe  that  greater  real- 
ism and  flexibility  in  the  exercise  of  U.S. 
consent  rights  is  related  to  the  degree  to 
which  oth£r  suppliers  will  be  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  us  on  important  non- 
proliferation  initiatives,  such  as  improving 
export  controls,  making  export  policies 
more  uniform,  and  improving  IAEA  safe- 
guards. And  by  working  together  with 
Japan  and  EURATOM,  we  can  best  mini- 
mize the  risks  inherent  in  the  presence  and 
use  of  separated  plutonium,  whether  in  the 
area  of  physical  security,  of  improved  safe- 
guards, or  avoidance  of  unnecessary  na- 
tional stockpiling.  And  we  will  continue  to 
make  our  concerns  known  on  this  subject, 
and  to  work  with  other  nations  to  solve  the 
difficult  technical  problems  that  exist. 

The  administration  also  is  committed  to 
making  it  more  difficult  for  countries  to 
acquire  the  technical  capability  to  build 
nuclear  explosives.  As  President  Reagan 
stated  in  his  July  16th  policy  statement,  the 
United  States  will  seek  to  inhibit  the  spread 
of  sensitive  technology,  facilities,  and  mate- 
rial, particularly  where  the  danger  of  prolif- 
eration demands.  But  such  measures  can 
only  buy  time.  We  must  use  such  time 
wisely  to  reduce  the  motivations  that  may- 
lead  countries  to  seek  a  nuclear  explosive 
capability.  Steps  need  to  be  taken  to  allevi- 
ate the  military  and  political  insecurity  of 
such  countries.  Ways  also  must  be  found  to 
reduce  mutual  suspicion  of  neighboring 
countries,  whether  by  encouraging  adher- 
ence to  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,40  adher- 
ence to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,41  or 
acceptance  of  full  scope  safeguards.  Initia- 
tives to  improve  regional  and  global  stabili- 
ty are  called  for  as  well. 

Efforts  to  strengthen  IAEA  safeguards 
are  another  essential  element  of  our  non- 
proliferation  policy.  Safeguards  do  not  deal 
with  all  aspects  of  proliferation  risk.  Their 
purpose  is  to  detect,  and  by  the  risk  of  such 


39  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  statement 
on  U.S.  nonproliferation  policy,  July  16,  1981,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
document  57. 


40  For  the  text  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America,  or  Treaty 
of  Tlatelolco,  signed  in  1967  and  entered  into 
force  in  1968,  see  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967 
(Washington,  1968),  pp.  69-83. 

41  For  the  text  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty  (1970),  see  21  UST  483. 
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detection,  deter  diversion,  not  prevent  it. 
But  it  is  critical  that  they  do  that  defined 
task  effectively.  While  the  technical  effec- 
tiveness of  IAEA  safeguards  has  improved 
steadily  over  the  recent  past,  it  still  is  more 
uneven  than  we  wish.  We  are  working  both 
bilaterally  in  cooperation  with  the  IAEA 
Secretariat  and  multilaterally  through  a 
number  of  special  projects  to  improve 
IAEA  safeguards.  Several  of  these  efforts 
focus  on  the  particular  problem  of 
safeguarding  sensitive  nuclear  facilities. 

For  example,  we  are  working  closely  with 
the  IAEA  to  improve  the  quality  and  capa- 
bilities of  its  inspectorate.  Through  courses 
given  at  U.S.  laboratories  and  by  U.S.  ex- 
perts who  go  to  Vienna  solely  for  this 
purpose,  IAEA  inspectors  are  continuously 
trained  in  new  techniques  and  methods 
designed  to  enhance  the  effective  and  time- 
ly application  of  IAEA  safeguards.  This 
effort  has  so  impressed  the  IAEA  that  they 
formed  first  a  training  unit,  and  then  a 
training  section  to  train  systematically  new 
inspectors  and  to  keep  veteran  inspectors 
up  to  date.  We  plan  to  continue  and  even 
modestly  expand  our  training  efforts,  hope- 
fully in  conjunction  with  other  interested 
IAEA  member  states. 

Similarly,  in  the  area  of  safeguards  in- 
strumentation we  have  developed,  explicitly 
for  IAEA  use  over  the  past  5  years,  20  types 
of  equipment  for  verification  of  nuclear 
material.  Some  of  the  equipment  is  in  rou- 
tine use  and  much  of  it  is  in  great  demand 
by  the  inspectorate.  We  are  considering 
ways  to  join  with  other  countries  in  helping 
the  IAEA  acquire  and  deploy  this  newly 
developed  equipment.  This  should  lead  in 
the  next  few  years  to  a  significant  increase 
in  IAEA  capabilities  in  measurement  of 
uranium  and  plutonium  by  nondestructive 
techniques. 

Further,  through  our  program  of  techni- 
cal assistance  to  IAEA  safeguards,  213  mu- 
tually agreed  projects  have  been  completed 
since  its  inception  in  1977,  and  another  50 
are  currently  underway  at  a  total  cost  of  $27 
million. 

The  executive  branch  and  NRC  also  ac- 
tively recruit  personnel  to  serve  in  Vienna 
as  inspectors.  We  are  currently  examining 
ways  of  improving  our  procedures  for 
recruitment  to  assure  that  only  the  highest 
quality  personnel  are  recommended  to  the 
IAEA.  And  we  are  encouraging  other  IAEA 
member  states  to  do  the  same. 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  IAEA  is  a 
special  organization  within  the  UN  family. 
In  its  safeguards  role,  it  provides  a  unique 


service  upon  which  all  member  states  de- 
pend and  around  which  nearly  all  nuclear 
commerce  is  organized.  Preservation  of  the 
Agency's  effectiveness  and  credibility  is  an 
essential  part  of  U.S.  nonproliferation  ef- 
forts and  the  Agency  must  be  supported 
and  improved.  The  President  made  that 
clear  in  his  statement  of  July  16,  1981.  The 
administration  has  supported,  therefore, 
modest  real  growth  in  the  IAEA's  budget, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  safeguards.  Cou- 
pled with  modifications  in  IAEA  recruit- 
ment procedures,  this  growth  makes  it 
possible  for  the  IAEA  to  come  closer  to 
meeting  its  inspection  goals. 

Considerable  concern  has  been  raised 
recently  about  the  technical  task  of 
safeguarding  sensitive  enrichment  and  re- 
processing facilities.  We  recognize  the 
problem,  and  are  taking  steps  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  countries  to  deal  with  it. 

The  United  States  is  currently  engaged 
in  a  multinational  exercise  to  define  effec- 
tive safeguards  approaches  for  gas  centri- 
fuge enrichment  plants.  In  addition  to  the 
United  States,  Australia,  Japan,  the  Urenco 
Governments,  (UK,  FRG,  Netherlands), 
and  the  safeguards  inspectorates  of 
EURATOM,  and  the  IAEA  participate  in 
this  project,  called  the  Hexapartite  Safe- 
guards project.  All  six  countries  now  have, 
or  plan  to  have,  gas  centrifuge  enrichment 
facilities  under  IAEA  safeguards.  Much 
progress  has  been  made.  We  expect  that  a 
recommendation  for  a  preferred  safeguards 
approach  which  should  be  adequate  to  the 
task  will  be  made  to  the  IAEA  late  this  year. 

We  also  are  continuing  our  work  on 
reprocessing  plant  safeguards.  The  Tokai 
Advanced  Safeguards  Technology  Exercise 
(TASTEX)  was  successfully  concluded 
about  1  year  ago.  Since  then  instruments 
and  techniques  developed  through 
TASTEX  are  gaining  acceptance  interna- 
tionally. Work  on  safeguards  techniques 
also  is  being  conducted  at  the  Barnwell 
facility.  We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to 
have  the  new  techniques  and  equipment 
incorporated  into  IAEA  safeguards  ap- 
proaches for  reprocessing  facilities.  Con- 
tinued work  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
interested  countries  and  the  IAEA  will  be 
needed  to  develop  successfully  adequate 
safeguards  techniques  and  equipment  for 
the  larger  reprocessing  plants  now  in  the 
planning  stage. 

I  would  like  now  to  address  the  specific 
issues  raised  in  the  chairman's  April  14th 
letter  inviting  my  testimony. 

The  first  dealt  with  the  management  of 
our  nonproliferation  policy  and  the  impact 
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that  certain  personnel  and  organizational 
changes  might  have  on  its  effectiveness.  In 
my  view,  we  have  a  very  able  team  of  people 
handling  our  nonproliferation  policy,  not 
only  in  the  Department  of  State,  but  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  executive  branch  includ- 
ing the  National  Security  Council,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  All  are  hard-working,  dedicated 
professionals  who  are  strongly  committed 
to  the  objective  of  halting  the  spread  of 
nuclear  explosives. 

The  lead  responsibility  within  the  U.S. 
Government  for  managing  our  non- 
proliferation  efforts  rests  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs 
(OES).  The  present  OES  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, James  L.  Malone,  has  been  asked  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  Haig  to  devote 
full  time  to  matters  relating  to  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  and  U.S.  oceans  policy.  Mr.  Malone, 
who  has  served  since  March  1981  as  the 
President's  Special  Representative  for  Law 
of  the  Sea,  has  been  nominated  as  Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large  to  perform  these  responsibili- 
ties. Mr.  Malone  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  responsible  for  the  law  of  the  sea,  oceans 
policy,  nuclear  nonproliferation,  and  other 
subjects  falling  within  the  purview  of  the 
OES  Bureau.  He  has  done  an  excellent  job 
in  this  capacity.  The  heavy  demands  related 
to  oceans  policy,  now  more  than  ever,  sim- 
ply make  it  good  management  sense  to 
assign  someone  full-time  to  that  job.  Candi- 
dates are  now  being  evaluated  to  succeed 
Mr.  Malone  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

Each  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State 
has  been  asked  by  the  Secretary  to  provide 
general  policy  guidance  and  oversight  for 
certain  specific  areas  of  the  Department's 
many  activities.  In  addition  to  my  general 
management  area  of  responsibilities,  the 
Secretary  has  asked  also  that  I  provide  the 
broad  policy  guidance  and  oversight  on  his 
behalf  over  nonproliferation  and  safe- 
guards matters.  In  that  same  connection,  I 
serve  as  the  United  States  representative  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  I 
want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  day-to- 
day supervision  rests,  as  I  indicated,  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Oceans,  and 
International  Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs,  and  under  him  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Nuclear  Energy  Af- 
fairs. In  my  policy  guidance  role,  I  maintain 
close  and  regular  contact  with  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Messrs.  Davis,  Rostow,  and  I  work  closely 


together  in  assuring  a  coherent  and  consist- 
ent policy  thrust  across  the  executive 
branch. 

Other  agencies  also  play  an  important 
part  and  have  been  extremely  helpful  in 
defining  our  overall  policy  as  well  as  in 
bringing  their  expertise  to  bear  on  its  de- 
tailed implementation.  The  Department  of 
Energy  has  a  particularly  crucial  part  to  play 
in  providing  technical  assistance  to  our 
negotiations  and  in  exercising  primary 
responsibility  in  handling  exports  of  nucle- 
ar technology  and  in  processing  subsequent 
arrangements  including  such  important 
areas  as  reprocessing  and  plutonium  use. 
The  Department  of  Energy  also  plays  a  key 
role  in  providing  technical  expertise  and 
assistance  in  the  development  and  exten- 
sion of  effective  safeguard  systems  equip- 
ment. Whatever  the  future  role  of  DOE,  I 
am  assured  that  the  important  functions 
which  that  Department  now  exercises  in  the 
nonproliferation  area  will  continue  to  be 
carried  out  in  an  effective  way. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA)  plays  an  equally  important 
part  in  our  nonproliferation  efforts.  The 
initial  development,  of  our  policy  as  well  as 
its  further  implementation,  was  closely  co- 
ordinated with  ACDA.  On  a  day-to-day 
basis,  the  staff  in  ACDA  provides  critical 
expertise  on  issues  ranging  from  improving 
IAEA  safeguards  to  export  issues  related  to 
sensitive  countries.  The  ACDA  staff  also 
has  been  of  great  importance  in  efforts  to 
upgrade  the  existing  nuclear  suppliers'  trig- 
ger lists,  and  senior  policy  makers  in  ACDA 
participate  on  a  regular  basis  across  the 
whole  range  of  nonproliferation  issues. 

The  Department  of  Defense  participates 
fully  in  interagency  deliberations  on  export 
licensing  and  subsequent  arrangements, 
and  is  involved  in  major  nonproliferation 
policy  development.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  strong  emphasis  of  this  administration 
on  nonproliferation  as  an  element  of  our 
national  security  policy. 

The  chairman  also  requested  the  admin- 
istration's views  on  whether  new  legislation 
is  needed  to  control  the  activities  of  U.S. 
companies  in  their  dealings  with  certain 
countries  of  proliferation  concern.  I  believe 
you  have  in  mind  two  specific  cases,  one 
involving  South  Africa,  the  other  Pakistan. 

U.S.  companies  did  assist  in  arranging 
for  the  fueling  of  South  Africa's  Koeberg 
reactors,  acting  as  brokers  for  sellers  of 
surplus  enriched  uranium  in  Europe  and 
the  South  African  buyers.  The  fuel  then  was 
provided  to  a  French  firm  for  fabrication 
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under  a  longstanding  contract.  No  U.S.- 
origin  material,  equipment,  or  technology 
was  involved.  Any  company,  abroad  or  in 
the  United  States,  could  provide  such  a 
service  and  such  activity  would  not  trigger 
supplier  controls  as  would,  for  example,  the 
export  of  fuel  from  one's  own   territory. 

I  do  not  believe  that  legislation,  either 
prohibiting  brokerage  functions  or  requir- 
ing special  authorization  to  engage  in  such 
activities,  is  likely  to  prove  very  practical  for 
several  reasons.  First,  brokerage  is  so  very 
common  in  the  international  uranium  mar- 
ket that  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to 
control  this  kind  of  activity  in  the  absence  of 
widespread  cooperation  among  all  coun- 
tries involved  in  the  nuclear  trade.  How- 
ever, it  is  highly  unlikely  that  other  govern- 
ments would  be  prepared  to  regulate 
brokering.  Second,  brokering  natural  and 
enriched  uranium  takes  place  so  frequently 
and  so  quickly  that  any  effort  to  control 
these  activities  would  only  overload  the 
bureaucracy  and  divert  its  attention  and 
resources  from  more  critical  matters.  Third, 
imposing  special  controls  on  firms  dealing 
in  brokering  would  unnecessarily  hamper 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  international 
market,  impose  needless  delays  and  costs 
on  U.S.  utilities  and  their  foreign  counter- 
parts, and  undermine  countries'  confidence 
in  the  security  of  international  nuclear  sup- 
ply. This  could  in  turn  set  back  our  efforts 
to  restore  the  U.S.  position  as  a  reliable 
partner  in  international  nuclear  trade. 
Thus,  we  would  regard  attempts  at  control- 
ling these  types  of  activity  to  be  impractical 
and  possibly  damaging  to  our  overall  inter- 
est and  we  prefer  to  rely  on  diplomacy  and 
other  methods  as  more  appropriate  and  far 
more  likely  to  be  effective. 

The  second  case  referred  to  by  the  chair- 
man's letter  concerns  rumored  negotiations 
between  Pakistan  and  a  foreign  licensee  of  a 
U.S.  company  for  the  purchase  of  nuclear 
power  reactor  technology.  First,  let  me  say 
that  we  are  not  aware  that  any  such  negotia- 
tions have  occurred.  The  letter  states  that 
such  a  transfer  would  constitute  an  "end 
run"  of  our  nonproliferation  policy.  In  this 
area  of  activities  by  foreign  licensees  of  U.S. 
firms,  however,  we  are  not  without  legal 
tools. 

Section  57  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act42 
provides  authority  for  the  control  of  nucle- 
ar technology  exports  by  U.S.  companies 
and  for  control  over  any  retransfer  of  such 


technology  by  their  licensees  or  other  recip- 
ients of  the  technology.  Current  regulations 
on  this  subject  are  contained  in  Part  810  of 
title  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
Exports  of  sensitive  nuclear  technology  are 
subject  to  stringent  controls  under  sections 
123,  127,  and  128  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  and  under  the  Nuclear  Suppliers 
Guidelines.43  Activities  not  involving  tech- 
nology sensitive  from  the  point  of  view  of 
proliferation  are  generally  authorized  for 
the  free  world.  Any  activity  by  a  foreign 
licensee  or  other  entity  of  a  U.S.  company 
of  sensitive  nuclear  technology'  would  re- 
quire specific  government  approval.  The 
export  of  reactor  technology  by  a  U.S.  firm 
to  a  foreign  licensee,  which  is  specifically 
mentioned  in  your  letter,  is  authorized  to  all 
but  certain  embargoed  destinations — gen- 
erally COCOM  countries.  In  the  latter  case, 
specific  authorization  again  is  needed,  be- 
fore such  nonsensitive  technology  can  be 
exported. 

We  understand  your  concern  that  this 
general  authorization  might  permit  the  ex- 
port of  reactor  technology  to  a  country  of 
significant  proliferation  risk.  We  are  work- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Energy  which 
administers  these  regulations  to  determine 
whether  changes  are  warranted,  e.g.,  a 
change  in  the  list  of  countries  generally 
authorized  to  receive  U.S.  reactor  technolo- 
gy. However,  in  thinking  about  possible 
changes,  it  is  important  not  to  overlook  the 
complexity  of  this  matter. 

Based  on  our  longstanding  general  au- 
thorization for  free  world  countries,  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States  have  entered  li- 
censing arrangements  with  foreign  firms. 
Reactor  technology  is  now  widely  available 
in  public  literature  worldwide.  The  impacts 
of  any  changes  in  the  general  authorization 
on  U.S.  firms  and  their  subsidiaries,  and 
whether  significant  nonproliferation  bene- 
fits can  be  expected,  must  be  reviewed 
before  a  decision  is  made  whether  or  not  to 
change  the  regulations.  We  also  have  to 
avoid  creating  new  uncertainty  abroad  and 
are  perceived  as  once  again  changing  the 
rules  of  the  game  retroactively. 

The  DOE  regulations  can  be  changed  by 
the  executive  branch,  without  the  need  for 
new  legislation,  and  the  general  authoriza- 


42  Section  57b  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  was  amended  bv  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Act  of  1978,  P.L.  95-242,  approved  on  March 
10,  1978;  for  text  of  the  amended  section,  see  92 
Stat.   126. 


43  The  Nuclear  Suppliers  Guidelines  were  de- 
veloped in  the  mid-1970's  by  several  exporting 
nations  of  nuclear  technology  to  define  the  condi- 
tions under  which  nuclear  technology  could  be 
exported  to  other  nations.  In  1978  these  guide- 
lines, agreed  to  by  at  least  15  nations,  were 
published  as  IAEA  document  INFCIRC/254. 
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tion  can  be  revoked  for  particular  countries 
or  in  particular  cases.  Finally,  there  also  are 
more  informal  ways  to  make  known  our 
views  in  cases  in  which  there  may  be  an 
adverse  nonproliferation  impact  of  a  given 
vendor's  actions  or  those  of  its  licensee. 

Let  me  now  turn  more  broadly  to  the 
administration's  position  on  whether  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act44  should  be 
amended  at  the  present  time.  I  raise  this 
partly  because  of  the  amendments  to  the 
NNPA  that  have  recently  been  introduced 
in  the  House. 

The  White  House  Fact  Sheet  released  on 
July  16,  1981,  accompanying  the  Presi- 
dent's statement,  called  for  a  review  of  the 
laws,  regulations,  and  procedures  in  the 
nonproliferation  area  to  determine  whether 
changes  should  be  sought.  Such  a  review 
was  conducted  and  a  number  of  possible 
areas  for  modification  in  the  law  were  iden- 
tified in  an  interagency  discussion  paper. 
But  subsequently,  a  consensus  was  reached 
to  postpone  consideration  of  changes  to  the 
law  for  the  time  being  and  the  administra- 
tion decided  not  to  submit  proposed 
legislation  to  change  the  NNPA. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  major  changes  in  U.S.  law  and  poli- 
cy— an  enrichment  contracting  moratori- 
um, President  Ford's  policy  statements, 
President  Carter's  policy  statements,  and 
the  NNPA.  A  further  set  of  changes  at  this 
time,  or  even  starting  the  legislative  process 
on  such  changes,  would  create  a  high  de- 
gree of  uncertainty  both  at  home  and 
abroad  about  the  future  content  of  U.S. 
nonproliferation  law,  procedures,  and  poli- 
cy. Once  we  open  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifer- 
ation Act  in  all  its  complexity  to  amend- 
ments, it  is  not  clear  what  the  outcome 
would  be.  Such  uncertainty  could  so  un- 
dermine the  U.S.  role  in  international  nu- 
clear commerce  that  we  would  be  unable  to 
achieve  our  nonproliferation  objectives.  It 
also  would  hinder  our  efforts  to  reforge 
cooperative  ties  with  the  other  major  sup- 
pliers and  to  enhance  nuclear  rules  of  trade. 

The  administration  shares  the  Act's  basic 
principles  and  is  guided  by  them.  More- 
over, like  us,  foreign  governments  have 
come  to  understand  the  procedures  that 
have  been  created  and  the  system  is  begin- 
ning to  function  more  and  more  efficiently. 
For  all  of  these  reasons  it  seems  prudent 
not  to  seek  changes  of  the  law  at  this  time. 

Your  letter  also  asked  what  steps  the 
administration  has  taken  to  carry  out  the 


44  P.L.  95-242;  for  text,  see  92  Stat.  120. 


suggestions  expressed  in  Senate  Resolution 
179  of  July  1981.  Among  the  various  steps 
this  resolution  proposes  is  that  the  United 
States,  in  cooperation  with  other  suppliers, 
tighten  restrictions  on  nuclear  trade  by  a) 
placing  a  moratorium  on  transfers  of  sensi- 
tive technology  to  areas  of  considerable 
nonproliferation  concern  such  as  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  South  Asia;  b)  limiting  the  size 
of  research  reactors  and  eliminating  the  use 
of  highly  enriched  uranium  in  such  reac- 
tors; c)  extending  the  list  of  nuclear  equip- 
ment antl  components  whose  exports 
should  be  made  only  subject  to  safeguards; 
d)  making  nuclear  exports  conditional  upon 
the  acceptance  of  full-scope  safeguards  by 
recipient  states;  and  e)  imposing  estab- 
lished sanctions  in  the  event  of  a  safeguards 
violation. 

The  President's  statement  of  July  16, 
1981,  stated  that  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  inhibit  the  transfer  of  sensitive 
nuclear  equipment,  materials,  and  technol- 
ogy, particularly  where  the  danger  of  prolif- 
eration demands.  We  have  made  clear  to 
other  countries  our  concerns  about  the  ex- 
port of  sensitive  technologies  such  as  en- 
richment and  reprocessing,  and  we  know  of 
no  plans  by  other  nuclear  suppliers  to  ex- 
port such  technologies  to  such  volatile 
areas  as  the  Middle  East  or  South  Asia. 
Other  exporting  states  share  our  concerns 
about  these  two  regions  and  are  exercising 
great  caution  and  restraint  in  their  nuclear 
trade  with  these  areas. 

We  also  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  need  for  highly 
enriched  uranium  in  research  reactor  pro- 
grams. The  United  States  has  had  a  pro- 
gram in  effect  for  several  years  aimed  at 
developing  fuels  for  and  making  the  neces- 
sary technical  conversions  to  reduce  the 
enrichment  level  of  fuel  in  research  reac- 
tors. This  is  called  the  Reduced  Enrichment 
for  Research  and  Test  Reactors  (RERTR) 
program.  Other  nations  have  been  strong 
and  indeed  enthusiastic  supporters  of  this 
program.  However,  our  objectives  cannot 
be  achieved  through  threats  or  precipitate 
actions  such  as  cutting  off  exports  of  HEU. 
Instead,  a  sound  technical  program  of  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  is  needed  to 
convince  other  countries  of  the  technical 
feasibility,  safety,  and  licensability  of  re- 
duced enrichment  fuels  along  with  the  obvi- 
ous nonproliferation  benefits  of  converting 
to  these  fuels.  If  we  continue  to  pursue  this 
approach  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
assistance,  I  am  confident  that  we  will  suc- 
ceed in  our  efforts  to  reduce  significantly  or 
virtually  eliminate  the  use  of  HEU  in  re- 
search reactors  around  the  world. 
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We  have  been  working  very  closely  with 
the  principal  supplier  states  to  assure  that 
nuclear  trade  is  subject  to  effective  condi- 
tions and  controls.  We  have  deliberately 
avoided  highly  visible  steps  such  as  a  formal 
reconvening  of  the  London  Suppliers 
Group,  since  we  do  not  believe  that  this 
would  contribute  to  our  shared  objective  of 
further  strengthening  nuclear  export  con- 
trols. The  London  Suppliers  Group  has 
been  characterized  by  developing  countries 
as  an  effort  by  a  cartel  of  advanced  nuclear 
states  to  set  unilaterally  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional nuclear  trade,  depriving  developing 
countries  of  needed  nuclear  technology, 
preserving  the  advanced  countries'  monop- 
oly on  such  technology,  and  relegating  the 
developing  countries  to  a  position  of  tech- 
nological inferiority.  Although  such  charges 
are  groundless,  other  supplier  states  are 
particularly  sensitive  about  avoiding  any 
steps  which  could  be  construed  as  a  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
exporting  states.  By  contrast,  quiet  diplo- 
macy and  bilateral  discussion  are  a  more 
effective  means  of  strengthening  non- 
proliferation  controls  on  nuclear  exports. 

In  particular,  a  so-called  trigger  list  was 
established  by  parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Explosives 
(NPT)  in  order  to  carry  out  their  obliga- 
tions under  Article  III  of  the  treaty.  The 
London  Suppliers  Guidelines  established 
an  expanded  trigger  list  to  include  exports 
of  sensitive  nuclear  technology.  These  lists 
have  been  generally  effective  in  assuring 
that  significant  nuclear  exports  are  not 
being  made  to  unsafeguarded  programs. 
However,  many  items  on  the  list  are  quite 
general  and  there  is  a  need  to  clarify  and 
make  more  precise  what  particular  equip- 
ment belongs  on  these  lists.  Moreover,  cer- 
tain dual  use  items  which  do  not  fall  on  any 
list  should  be  subject  to  export  controls  to 
assure  that  they  only  go  to  safeguarded 
nuclear  facilities.  We  have  taken  important 
initiatives  on  both  these  fronts. 

Another  area  in  which  we  have  taken 
action  is  promoting  more  widespread  ac- 
ceptance of  full-scope  safeguards.  The  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  requires  that 
non-nuclear-weapons  states  have  all  their 
peaceful  nuclear  facilities  under  IAEA  safe- 
guards as  a  condition  of  U.S.  nuclear  ex- 
ports. In  addition,  the  President's  non- 
proliferation  message  of  last  July  stated  that 
we  would  continue  to  urge  other  suppliers 
to  require  full-scope  safeguards  as  a  condi- 
tion of  any  significant  new  supply.  Though 
several  other  nuclear  exporters  are  reluc- 
tant to  adopt  a  full-scope  safeguards  re- 


quirement for  their  exports  until  all  nuclear 
suppliers  do  the  same,  we  have  been  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  full-scope  safeguards 
to  the  nonproliferation  regime.  This  is  a 
difficult  and  challenging  area;  but  we  are 
hopeful  of  progress  and  will  continue  to  use 
our  diplomatic  resources  to  gain  wider  ac- 
ceptance of  this  critical  nonproliferation 
norm. 

Finally,  President  Reagan's  Julv  16th 
nonproliferation  statement  made  clear  that 
"the  United  States  will  view  a  material  viola- 
tion of  (the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  or  the 
NPT)  or  an  international  safeguards  agree- 
ment as  having  profound  consequences  for 
international  order  and  United  States  bilat- 
eral relations,  and  also  view  any  nuclear 
explosion  by  a  non-nuclear-weapons  state 
with  grave  concern."  It  is  not  feasible  or 
desirable,  however,  to  establish  in  the  ab- 
stract a  precise  and  complete  set  of  sanc- 
tions which  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  would  impose  in  the  event  of  a 
violation.  Common  sense  suggests  that  the 
U.S.  response  would  have  to  be  tailored  to 
our  particular  relationship  with  the  country 
in  question.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important 
that  we  and  others  make  clear  that  our 
bilateral  relations  would  be  adverselv  af- 
fected in  the  event  of  such  proliferation 
actions.  We  have  done  so  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

Thus,  consistent  with  Senate  Resolution 
179,  this  administration  clearly  has  taken 
the  initiative  on  a  number  of  fronts  to 
strengthen  the  international  nonprolifera- 
tion regime.  This  sometimes  is  overlooked 
because  little  publicity  has  been  given  to 
these  efforts.  But  we  believe  that  the  quiet 
diplomatic  steps  and  measured  technical 
approach  we  have  taken  have  the  best 
chance  of  improving  nuclear  export  con- 
trols, expanding  safeguards  coverage,  and 
winning  widespread  acceptance  for  reduced 
enrichment  fuels.  And  these  steps  are  but 
part  of  the  overall  nonproliferation  effort  I 
described  earlier. 

Senate  Resolution  179  also  called  for  a 
prompt  reevaluation  of  world  nuclear  ener- 
gy policy,  culminating  in  a  conference  to 
agree  upon  ways  both  to  reduce  security 
concerns  and  strengthen  the  nonprolifera- 
tion regime.  The  United  States  is  involved 
in  a  number  of  international  gatherings 
addressing  questions  of  this  nature.  One  is 
the  Committee  on  Assurance  of  Supply 
(CAS)  which  is  taking  place  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  IAEA.  The  United  States  is  an 
active  participant  in  this  effort  which  has 
been  established  to  define  ways  to  improve 
security  of  nuclear  supply  while  assuring 
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that  international  nuclear  trade  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  need  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  In  addition,  a  con- 
ference on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear 
Energy  (PUNE)  is  now  being  planned  for 
August  of  1983.  Two  preparatory  confer- 
ences have  already  been  held  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  plenary  meeting  next 
year.  The  agenda  for  this  conference  is 
likely  to  be  a  wide-ranging  one.  While  meet- 
ings such  as  these  can  produce  positive 
results,  they  also  carry  certain  risks  and  we 
must  be  alert  to  assure  that  they  do  not 
result  in  any  weakening  of  international 
nonproliferation  norms.  For  that  reason  the 
United  States  intends  to  participate  actively 
and  constructively  in  conferences  like 
PUNE. 

In  his  July  16,  1981,  nonproliferation 
policy  statement,  President  Reagan  empha- 
sized that  "further  proliferation  would  pose 
a  severe  threat  to  international  peace,  re- 
gional and  global  stability,  and  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries."  President  Reagan  then  reaf- 
firmed this  administration's  commitment  to 
the  longstanding  bipartisan  goal  of  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  nuclear  explosives  to 
other  countries,  a  goal  also  shared  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  world's  nations. 

To  realize  this  goal,  we  have  been  pursu- 
ing many  of  the  specific  recommendations 
contained  in  Senate  Resolution  179.  Thus, 
this  administration's  fundamental  commit- 
ment to  the  underlying  goal  of  nuclear 
nonproliferation  and  to  strengthening  the 
global  nonproliferation  regime  is  clear;  its 
readiness  to  work  to  that  end  is  attested  to 
by  actions,  many  of  which  I  have  described 
today. 

But  if  we  are  to  realize  our  shared  non- 
proliferation  goals,  we  also  need,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  restore  and  nurture  that  basic 
spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation  to  which 
President  Reagan  referred.  Rather  than  en- 
gaging in  contentious  dispute,  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress  must  work 
together.  To  that  end,  I  reaffirm  our  readi- 
ness to  consult  closely  with  you  on  the 
critical  issues  and  choices  that  lie  ahead. 

Cooperation  also  is  needed  between  the 
branches  of  government  and  the  nuclear 
industry.  We  in  the  executive  branch  and 
you  in  the  Congress  need  to  take  account  of 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry as  well  as  to  make  use  of  its  readiness 
to  contribute  to  realizing  our  common  non- 
proliferation  goals,  particularly  in  strength- 
ening safeguards.  But  for  its  part  the  nucle- 
ar industry  must  work,  as  does  this  adminis- 


tration, within  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  existing  nuclear  legislation. 

Above  all,  a  spirit  of  restored  coopera- 
tion in  the  nuclear  realm  is  required  with 
other  countries.  A  unilateral  approach 
which  too  readily  overlooks  the  particular 
energy  needs,  security  perspectives,  and 
domestic  political  requirements  of  other 
countries  makes  our  common  task  more 
difficult.  We  cannot  dictate  to  other  coun- 
tries; we  must  convince  them  of  the  desira- 
bility and  benefits  of  cooperating  with  us  to 
ensure  that  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
energy  does  not  lead  to  further  nuclear 
explosives  proliferation.  For  here  too,  fail- 
ure to  work  together  can  only  lead  to  a 
broader  failure  of  our  nonproliferation  pol- 
icies 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  wel- 
come the  committee's  questions. 


Document  47 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  President 
Reagan,  May  13,  1982  (Extracts)45 

Elaboration  of  the  U.S. 
Proposal  for  START 

The  President.  Good  evening.  I  have  a 
statement  to  read.  Four  times  in  my  life,  I 
have  seen  America  plunged  into  war — twice 
as  part  of  tragic  global  conflicts  that  cost  the 
lives  of  millions.  Living  through  that  experi- 
ence has  convinced  me  that  America's  high- 
est mission  is  to  stand  as  a  leader  among  the 
free  nations  in  the  cause  of  peace.  And 
that's  why,  hand-in-hand  with  our  efforts  to 
restore  a  credible  national  defense,  my  ad- 
ministration has  been  actively  working  for  a 
reduction  in  nuclear  and  conventional 
forces  that  can  help  free  the  world  from  the 
threat  of  destruction. 

In  Geneva,  the  United  States  is  now- 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
proposal  I  set  forward  last  fall  to  reduce 


45  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  May  13, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  May  17,  1982,  pp.  634-635,  635- 
636,  639-640.  For  the  complete  text  of  the  press 
conference,  see  ibid.,  pp.  634-642.  The  press 
conference  took  place  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  beginning  at  8  p.m.  and  was  broad- 
cast live  on  nationwide  radio  and  television. 
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drastically  the  level  of  nuclear  armament  in 
Europe.  In  Vienna,  we  and  our  NATO  allies 
are  negotiating  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  over 
ways  to  reduce  conventional  forces  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Last  Sunday,  I  proposed  a  far-reaching 
approach  to  nuclear  arms  control — a 
phased  reduction  in  strategic  weapons  be- 
ginning with  those  that  are  most  dangerous 
and  destabilizing — the  warheads  on  ballistic 
missiles  and  especially  those  on  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles^46 

Today  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  each  have  about  7,500  nuclear  war- 
heads poised  on  missiles  that  can  reach 
their  targets  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  In  the 
first  phase  of  negotiations,  we  want  to  focus 
on  lessening  this  imminent  threat.  We  seek 
to  reduce  the  number  of  ballistic  missile 
warheads  to  about  5,000 — one-third  less 
than  today's  levels;  limit  the  number  of 
warheads  on  land-based  missiles  to  half  that 
number  and  cut  the  total  number  of  all 
ballistic  missiles  to  an  equal  level — about 
one-half  that  of  the  current  U.S.  level. 

In  the  second  phase,  we'll  seek  reduc- 
tions to  equal  levels  of  throw-weight — a 
critical  indicator  of  overall  destructive 
potential  of  missiles.  To  be  acceptable,  a 
new  arms  agreement  with  the  Soviets  must 
be  balanced,  equal,  and  verifiable.  And 
most  important,  it  must  increase  stability 
and  the  prospects  of  peace. 

I  have  already  written  President  Brezh- 
nev and  instructed  Secretary  Haig  to  ap- 
proach the  Soviet  Government  so  that  we 
can  begin  formal  negotiations  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  strategic  nuclear  arms — the  START 
talks,  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  And  we 
hope  that  these  negotiations  can  begin  by 
the  end  of  June  and  hope  to  hear  from 
President  Brezhnev  in  the  near  future. 

Reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
will  not  be  short  or  easy  work.  We  know  that 
from  the  past.  But  I  believe  that  the  Soviet 
people  and  their  leaders  understand  the 
importance  of  preventing  war.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  a  firm,  forthright  American  posi- 
tion on  arms  reductions  can  bring  us  closer 
to  a  settlement. 

Tonight,  I  want  to  renew  my  pledge  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  people  of 
the  world  that  the  United  States  will  do 
everything  we  can  to  bring  such  an  agree- 
ment about. 


Q.  And  if  wiping  out  the  nuclear  threat 
is  so  important  to  the  world,  why  do  you 
choose  to  ignore  7  long  years  of  negotia- 
tions in  which  two  Republican  Presidents 
played  a  part?  I  speak  of  SALT  II;  we  abide 
by  the  terms  the  Soviet  Union  does.  Why 
not  push  for  a  ratification  of  that  treaty  as  a 
first  step  and  then  go  on  to  START?  After 
all,  a  bird  in  hand. 

The  President.  Because,  Helen,  this 
bird  isn't  a  very  friendly  bird.  I  remind  you 
that  a  Democratic-controlled  Senate  re- 
fused to  ratify  it.  And  the  reason  for  refus- 
ing to  ratify,  I  think,  is  something  we  can't — 

Q. — Republican  Senate  now. 

The  President.  But  we  can't  ignore  that. 
The  reason  why  it  was  refused  ratification, 
SALT  stands  for  strategic  arms  limitation. 
And  the  limitation  in  that  agreement  would 
allow,  in  the  life  of  the  treaty,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  just  about  double  [their?]  present 
nuclear  capability.  It  would — it  would 
allow — and  does  allow  us — to  increase  ours. 
In  other  words,  it  simply  legitimizes  an 
arms  race. 

Now,  the  parts  that  we're  observing  of 
that  have  to  do  with  the  monitoring  of  each 
other's  weaponry,  and  so  both  sides  are 
doing  that.  What  we're  striving  for  is  to 
reduce  the  power,  the  number,  and  particu- 
larly those  destabilizing  missiles  that  can  be 
touched  off  by  the  push  of  a  button — to 
reduce  the  number  of  those.  And — it — 
there  just  is  no— there's  no  ratio  between 
that  and — and  what  SALT  was  attempting 
to  do.  I  think  SALT  was  the  wrong  course  to 
follow. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  may  know  that 
former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
said  yesterday  that  your  approach  might 
take  far  longer  than  the  7  years  it  took  to 
require — to  negotiate  SALT  II.47  What  sort 
of  time  frame  do  you  anticipate  it  would 
take  to  negotiate  these  limits  on  warheads? 

The  President.  Well,  I  don't  know  that 
there — that  you  could  project  a  time  frame 
on  that,  when  you  look  back  at  the  history 
all  the  way  back  to  the  end  of  World  War  II 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  negotiations. 
But  I  do  think  there  is  one  thing  present 
now  that  was  not  present  before,  and  that  is 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  to 
rebuild  its  national  defenses.  And  the  very 
fact  that  we  have  shown  the  will  and  are 
going  forward  on  the  rebuilding  program  is 


46  Reference  is  to  President  Reagan's  com- 
mencement address  at  Eureka  College,  Sunday, 
May  9.  For  text,  see  document  44. 


47  Kissinger  made  this  point  in  a  speech  given 
in  The  Hague,  Netherlands,  May  12.  (New  York 
Times,  May  13,  1982.  p.  A 17) 
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something  that  I  think  offers  an  inducement 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  come  to  that  table 
and  legitimately  negotiate  with  us. 

In  the  past  several  years,  those  negotia- 
tions took  place  with  them  having  a  superi- 
ority over  us  and  us  actually  unilaterally 
disarming.  Every  time  someone  wanted  a 
little  more  money  for  another  program, 
they  took  it  away  from  defense.  That  isn't 
true  anymore. 


They're  not  the  speed  of  the  ballistic  mis- 
siles that  go  up  into  space  and  come  back 
down  again.  But,  this  doesn't  mean  that  we 
ignore  anything.  As  I  said,  we're  negotiat- 
ing now  on  conventional  weapons. 

But  I  think  you  start  with  first  things  first. 
You  can't  bite  it  all  off  in  one  bite.  And  so 
our  decision  was  to  start  with  the  most 
destabilizing  and  the  most  destructive. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  arms  propos- 
als, you  focus  on  a  central  intercontinental 
missile  system  to  the  two  sides.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets were  to  come  back  and  say  they  wanted 
to  talk  about  bombers,  about  cruise  mis- 
siles, about  other  weapon  systems,  would 
you  be  willing  to  include  those,  or  are  those 
excluded? 

The  President.  No,  nothing  is  excluded. 
But  one  of  the  reasons  for  going  at  the 
ballistic  missile — that  is  the  one  that  is  the 
most  destabilizing.  That  one  is  the  one  that 
is  the  most  frightening  to  most  people.  And 
let  me  just  give  you  a  little  reasoning  on 
that — of  my  own  on  that  score. 

That  is  the  missile  sitting  there  in  its  silo 
in  which  there  could  be  the  possibility  of 
miscalculation.  That  is  the  one  that  people 
know  that  once  that  button  is  pushed,  there 
is  no  defense;  there  is  no  recall.  And  it's  a 
matter  of  minutes  and  the  missiles  reach  the 
other  country. 

Those  that  are  carried  in  bombers,  those 
that  are  carried  in  ships  of  one  kind  or 
another,  or  submersibles,  you  are  dealing 
there  with  a  conventional  type  of  weapon  or 
instrument,  and  those  instruments  can  be 
intercepted.  They  can  be  recalled  if  there 
has  been  a  miscalculation.  And  so  they 
don't  have  the  same — I  think — psychologi- 
cal effect  that  the  presence  of  those  other 
ones  that,  once  launched,  that's  it,  they're 
on  their  way  and  there's  no  preventing,  no 
stopping  them. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  are  many  arms 
specialists,  however,  who  say  that  the  multi- 
plication of  cruise  missiles  in  particular, 
those  can  be  put  on  land,  can  be  put  on  sea 
ships,  submarines  and  so  forth,  also  have 
that  same  effect,  you  can't  call  them  back 
once  they  are  launched.  They  have  very 
short  flight  time,  and  there  will  be  thou- 
sands of  them. 

The  President.  They  have  a  much  long- 
er flight  time,  actually,  a  matter  of  hours. 


Document  48 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  fune  9,    1982  (Extract)*8 


A  New  U.S.  Policy  on 
Nuclear  Reprocessing 


Q.  Could  you  confirm  the  AP  story 
which  was  carried  by  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  on  new  U.S.  policy  on  nuclear 
reprocessing?49 

A.  On  nuclear  reprocessing? 

Q  Yes. 

A.  You  will  recall  that  the  Presidential 
policy  statement  on  nuclear  cooperation 
and  nonproliferation  of  July  16,  198 1 30  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  State,  in  cooperation 
with  other  responsible  agencies,  to  give 
priority  attention  to  efforts  to  reduce  prolif- 
eration risks,  to  enhance  the  international 
nonproliferation  regime  and,  consistent 
with  U.S.  security  interests,  to  reestablish  a 
leadership  role  for  the  United  States  in 
international  nuclear  affairs.  Under  this 
mandate,  one  of  the  follow-on  reviews  has 


48  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  briefing  was  conducted  by 
Department  of  State  Acting  Spokesman  Alan 
Romberg  beginning  at  12:57  p.m. 

49  Reference  is  to  an  Associated  Press  story  in 
the  Washington  Post,  June  9,  1982,  p.  A3,  which 
quoted  administration  sources  as  saying  that  Pres- 
ident Reagan  had  approved  a  new  policy  giving 
other  nations  more  control  over  the  reprocessing 
of  plutonium  from  nuclear  fuel  supplied  by  the 
United  States. 

50  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  statement 
on  nonproliferation  and  peaceful  nuclear  cooper- 
ation policy,  July  16,  1981,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:  Current  Documents,   1981,  document  57. 
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focused  on  approaches  for  a  more  predict- 
able policy  for  exercising  U.S.  rights  to 
approve  reprocessing  and  use  of  plutonium 
subject  to  U.S.  control  under  our  peaceful 
nuclear  cooperation  agreements. 

That  review  has  now  been  completed, 
and  the  President  has  decided  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  United  States  will  offer  to 
work  out  predictable,  programmatic  ar- 
rangements for  reprocessing  and  plutoni- 
um use  for  civilian  power  and  research 
needs,  in  the  context  of  seeking  new  or 
amended  agreements  as  required  by  law. 
These  agreements  would  involve  only 
countries  with  effective  commitments  to 
nonproliferation,  where  there  are  advanced 
nuclear  power  programs,  and  where  such 
activities  do  not  constitute  a  proliferation 
risk  and  are  under  effective  safeguards  and 
controls. 

U.S.  approvals  will  be  given  only  if  U.S. 
statutory  criteria  are  met,  and  will  be  valid 
only  as  long  as  these  criteria  and  other 
conditions  in  the  agreements  continue  to 
apply. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  United  States 
has  been  approving  reprocessing  requests 
on  an  ad  hoc,  case-by-case  basis  under 
existing  agreements  for  many  years.  What 
the  President  has  not  [now]  approved  is  a 
new  approach  to  granting  longterm  ap- 
provals in  certain  cases  for  the  life  of  specif- 
ic, carefully  defined  programs,  as  long  as 
the  conditions  I  have  described  are  met. 


Document  49 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Weinberger),  June  12, 
1982  (Extract)31 

"To  Freeze  the  Way  It  Is 
Now  Would  Be  Very 
Dangerous" 

Charlayne  Hunter-Gault.  The  issues 
of  the  arms  race  are  of  major  concern  to  the 


51  Source:  Department  of  Defense  files.  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  was  interviewed  by  Charlayne 
Hunter-Gault  on  the  PBS  program,  "Call  to  Dis- 
arm." 


Reagan  administration's  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Caspar  Weinberger. 

I  spoke  with  him  at  the  Pentagon  in 
Washington  about  our  nuclear  strategy  and 
I  asked  him  whether  today's  rally52  would 
have  an  impact  on  administration  policy. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger. Well,  I  think  the  impact  that  any 
visible  segment  of  public  opinion  has — 
obviously  public  opinion  in  the  final  analy- 
sis is  the  only  thing  that  counts  in  a  demo- 
cratic government,  or  should  count. 

But  as  far  as  whether  or  not  a  rally  of  that 
kind  will  make  everybody  suddenly  change 
policies  or  not,  I  think  clearly  the  answer  is 
no.  The  policies  have  to  be  constructed  and 
conducted  on  the  way  that  seems  best  to  the 
people  who  are  the  temporary  guardians  or 
trustees  of  these  positions.  And  public 
opinion  is  expressed  in  elections. 

The  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of 
people  turn  out  for  a  particular  event  is 
certainly  something  that  people  notice,  but 
I  don't  think  that  anybody  rushes  back  and 
says  we  have  to  change  our  policy,  or  Mr. 
President,  you  should  make  a  different 
speech  or  something  because  there's  been  a 
rally.  I  don't  think  it  goes  that  way  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  has  to  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  nobody  that  Iknow 
of  in  the  United  States,  whether  they  turn 
out  for  a  rally  or  not,  who  favors  a  nuclear 
war.  Everybody  that  I  know  is  against  it, 
specifically  including  myself. 

Hunter-Gault.  But  the  rally  is  just  one 
step  in  an  otherwise  larger  and  broader 
nuclear  freeze  movement.  Are  they  wrong? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes.  I  think 
they're  wrong.  If  they  want  a  freeze,  the 
situation  the  way  it  is  now,  I  think  that 
would  be  very  wrong,  very  dangerous, 
would  go  against — work  against  the  very 
things  that  the  people  were  rallying  for. 
Because  I  think  if  you  freeze  an  unequal 
situation  in  this  very  delicate,  dangerous 
business,  you  will  erode  the  credibility  of 
our  deterrent  and  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
feel  that  they  could  prevail  either  in  a  nucle- 
ar war  or  in  a  nuclear — an  attempted  nucle- 
ar blackmail.  And  I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  thing. 

To  freeze  the  way  it  is  now  would  be  very 
dangerous.  To  reduce  sharply  so  that  we 
achieve  parity  at  much  lower  levels,  as  the 


52  Reference  is  to  a  large  anti-nuclear  rally  held 
that  same  day  in  New  York  City. 
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President  has  called  for,  in  my  mind,  is 
clearly  the  way  to  avoid  nuclear  war. 

Hunter-Gault.  But  there  are  those  in 
the  movement  who  are  arms  experts,  for- 
mer defense  personnel,  and  so  on,  who  say 
that  we  have  enough  deterrent  capability. 
In  fact,  they  say  that  we  have  nuclear  power 
to  wipe  out  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and  at  least 
12  million  Russians.  Are  they  wrong?  Isn't 
that  enough? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  You  have  to 
look  at  more  than  the  numbers  of  raw 
warheads.  You  have  to  look  at  the  strength 
of  the  Soviet  target,  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
defenses,  the  accuracy  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
siles, their  yield,  the  hardening  of  our  tar- 
gets, which  is  practically  nothing.  And  all  of 
those  factors.  And  you  have  to  ask  yourself, 
put  yourself  in  the  situation  and  in  the 
position  of  some  of  the  people  working  on 
and  planning  the  operation  of  the  Soviet 
rocket  nuclear  forces.  And  you  have  to 
conclude,  I  think,  that  they  have  achieved, 
as  the  President  has  said,  a  definite  edge, 
and  that  we  have  to  embark  upon  the  strate- 
gic strengthening  program  that  he  has 
called  for. 

And  a  freeze  freezes  into  permanence, 
that  kind,  because  once  you  have  a  freeze 
you'll  never  get  a  real  disarmament,  you'll 
never  get  anything  below  that.  The  Soviets 
would  have  no  incentive  whatever  to  agree 
to  a  reduction  in  arms  if  the  freeze  is 
obtained  with  the  edge  that  they  have  now 
frozen  into  position.  That's  why  we're 
against  the  freeze. 


A.  The  Soviet  Union's  unilateral 
"pledge"  of  non-first  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons has  surfaced  for  the  first  time.  But  it  is 
based  on  a  long  history  of  similar  non-first- 
use  propaganda  initiatives  going  back  for 
years.  Such  Soviet  proposals  are  appeals  to 
emotions — not  effective  means  to  reduce 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  A  simple  pledge 
of  non-first  use  gives  no  assurance  that  an 
aggressor  would  not  resort  to  the  first  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  during  conflict  or  crisis. 
Even  if  one  could  rely  on  such  a  pledge,  its 
acceptance  would,  as  Secretary  Haig  has 
said,54  be  tantamount  to  making  Europe 
safe  for  conventional  aggression. 


Document  51 

Address  by  President  Reagan  Before  the 
U.N.  Second  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament,  June  17,  198253 

The  U.S.  Agenda  for 
Comprehensive  Arms 
Control 

Mr.  Secretary-General,  Mr.  President, 
distinguished  delegates,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  speak  today  as  both  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world.  I  come  with 
the  heartfelt  wishes  of  my  people  for  peace, 
bearing  honest  proposals  and  looking  for 
genuine  progress. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  said  24  years  ago  this 
month,  "We  meet  in  a  time  of  peace,  which 
is  no  peace."56  His  words  are  as  true  today 


Document  50 

Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
June  17,  1982" 

U.S.  Rejection  of  the 
Soviet  Proposal  for  the 
Non-First  Use  of  Nuclear 
Weapons 

Q.  Is  the  Soviet  non-first-use  proposal 
new,  or  is  it  a  reiteration  of  their  older 
lines? 


53  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 


ment of  State;  posted  statement.  The  statement 
was  posted  in  response  to  a  question  asked  at  the 
Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing,  June  16, 
concerning  Gromyko's  speech  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  June  15,  in  which  he  pledged  Soviet  no- 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

54  Reference  presumably  is  to  Secretary  Haig^s 
speech  before  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies,  Georgetown  University,  April  6. 
For  text,  see  document  25. 

55  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June 
17,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  June  21,  1982,  pp.  807-812. 
President  Reagan  spoke  in  the  General  Assembly 
Hall  beginning  at  11:02  a.m. 

56  Quotation  is  from  Hammarskjold's  speech  at 
Cambridge,  England,  on  June  5,  1958.  For  text, 
see  Public  Papers  of  the  Secretaries-General  of  the  United 
Xations:  Dag  Hammarskjold,  1958-1960,  eds.  An- 
drew W.  Cordier  and  Wilder  Foote  (New  York, 
1974),  vol.  IV,  pp.  90-95. 
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as  they  were  then.  More  than  100  disputes 
have  disturbed  the  peace  among  nations 
since  World  War  II  and  today  the  threat  of 
nuclear  disaster  hangs  over  the  lives  of  all 
our  people.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  there  will 
be  a  time  for  peace,  but  so  far  this  century 
mankind  has  failed  to  find  it. 

The  United  Nations  is  dedicated  to 
world  peace,  and  its  Charter  clearly  prohib- 
its the  internatiorfel  use  of  force,  yet  the  tide 
of  belligerence  continues  to  rise.  The  Char- 
ter's influence  has  weakened  even  in  the  4 
years  since  the  first  special  session  on  disar- 
mament. We  must  not  only  condemn  ag- 
gression, we  must  enforce  the  dictates  of 
our  Charter  and  resume  the  struggle  for 
peace. 

The  record  of  history  is  clear;  citizens  of 
the  United  States  resort  to  force  reluctantly 
and  only  when  they  must.  Our  foreign  poli- 
cy, as  President  Eisenhower  once  said,  "is 
not  difficult  to  state.  We  are  for  peace  first, 
last,  and  always  for  very  simple  reasons.  We 
know  that  only  in  a  peaceful  atmosphere,  a 
peace  with  justice,  one  in  which  we  can  be 
confident,  can  America  prosper  as  we  have 
known  prosperity  in  the  past,"  he  said.57 

He  said  to  those  who  challenge  the  truth 
of  those  words  let  me  point  out  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  we  were  the  only  undamaged 
industrial  power  in  the  world.  Our  military 
supremacy  was  unquestioned.  We  had  har- 
nessed the  atom,  and  had  the  ability  to 
unleash  its  destructive  force  anywhere  in 
the  world.  In  short,  we  could  have  achieved 
world  domination,  but  that  was  contrary  to 
the  character  of  our  people.  Instead  we 
wrote  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. We  used  our  power  and  wealth  to 
rebuild  the  war-ravaged  economies  of  the 
world  both  East  and  West,  including  those 
nations  who  had  been  our  enemies.  We 
took  the  initiative  in  creating  such  interna- 
tional institutions  as  this  United  Nations 
where  leaders  of  good  will  could  come 
together  to  build  bridges  for  peace  and 
prosperity. 

America  has  no  territorial  ambitions.  We 
occupy  no  countries,  and  we  have  built  no 
walls  to  lock  our  people  in.  Our  commit- 
ment to  self-determination,  freedom,  and 
peace  is  the  very  soul  of  America.  That 
commitment  is  as  strong  today  as  it  ever 
was. 

The  United  States  has  fought  four  wars 
in  my  lifetime.  In  each,  we  struggled  to 
defend  freedom  and  democracy.  We  were 


never  the  aggressors.  America's  strength, 
and  yes,  her  military  power,  have  been  a 
force  for  peace,  not  conquest;  for  democra- 
cy, not  despotism;  for  freedom,  not  tyranny. 

Watching,  as  I  have,  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  American  youth  bleed  their  lives 
onto  far-flung  battlefields  to  protect  our 
ideals  and  secure  the  rule  of  law,  I  have 
known  how  important  it  is  to  deter  conflict. 
But  since  coming  to  the  Presidency,  the 
enormity  of  the  responsibility  of  this  office 
has  made  my  commitment  even  deeper.  I 
believe  that  responsibility  is  shared  by  all  of 
us  here  today. 

On  our  recent  trip  to  Europe,58  my  wife, 
Nancy,  told  me  of  a  bronze  statue,  22  feet 
high,  that  she  saw  on  a  cliff  on  the  coast  of 
France.  The  beach  at  the  base  of  that  cliff  is 
called  Saint  Laurent,  but  countless  Ameri- 
can family  Bibles  have  written  it  in  on  the 
flyleaf  and  know  it  as  Omaha  Beach.  The 
pastoral  quiet  of  that  French  countryside  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  bloody  violence 
that  took  place  there  on  a  June  day  38  years 
ago  when  the  Allies  stormed  the  Continent. 
At  the  end  of  just  one  day  of  battle,  10,500 
Americans  were  wounded,  missing  or  killed 
in  what  became  known  as  the  Normandy 
Landing. 

The  statue  atop  that  cliff  is  called  "The 
Spirit  of  American  Youth  Rising  From  the 
Waves."  Its  image  of  sacrifice  is  almost  too 
powerful  to  describe. 

The  pain  of  war  is  still  vivid  in  our 
national  memory.  It  sends  me  to  this  special 
session  of  the  United  Nations  eager  to  com- 
ply with  the  plea  of  Pope  Paul  VI  when  he 
spoke  in  this  chamber  nearly  17  years  ago. 
"If  you  want  to  be  brothers,"  His  Holiness 
said,  "let  the  arms  fall  from  your  hands."59 
Well,  we  Americans  yearn  to  let  them  go. 
But  we  need  more  than  mere  words,  more 
than  empty  promises  before  we  can  pro- 
ceed. We  look  around  the  world  and  see 
rampant  conflict  and  aggression.  There  are 
many  sources  of  this  conflict — expansionist 
ambitions,  local  rivalries,  the  striving  to 
obtain  justice  and  security.  We  must  all 
work  to  resolve  such  discords  by  peaceful 
means  and  to  prevent  them  from  escalation. 

In  the  nuclear  era,  the  major  powers  bear 
a  special  responsibility  to  ease  these  sources 


57  Not  further  identified. 


58  President  Reagan  visited  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  Italy,  the  Vatican,  and  Germany, 
June  2-1 1.  Documentation  on  the  trip  is  in  Chap- 
ter 5,  Part  F,  and  Chapter  10. 

59  Quotation  is  from  Pope  Paul  VTs  speech  to 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  October  4,  1965;  for 
text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents, 
1965  (Washington,  1968),  pp.  130-134. 
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of  conflict  and  to  refrain  from  aggression. 
And  that's  why  we're  so  deeply  concerned 
by  Soviet  conduct.  Since  World  War  II,  the 
record  of  tyranny  has  included  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  the  Yalta  agreements  leading  to 
domination  of  Eastern  Europe,  symbolized 
by  the  Berlin  Wall — a  grim,  gray  monument 
to  repression  that  I  visited  just  a  week  ago. 
It  includes  the  takeovers  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  and  Afghanistan;  and  the  ruthless 
repression  of  the  proud  people  of  Poland. 

Soviet-sponsored  guerrillas  and  ter- 
rorists are  at  work  in  Central  and  South 
America,  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  in  the 
Caribbean  and  in  Europe,  violating  human 
rights  and  unnerving  the  world  with  vio- 
lence. Communist  atrocities  in  Southeast 
Asia,  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere  continue 
to  shock  the  free  world  as  refugees  escape 
to  tell  of  their  horror. 

The  decade  of  so-called  detente  wit- 
nessed the  most  massive  Soviet  buildup  of 
military  power  in  history.  They  increased 
their  defense  spending  by  40  percent  while 
American  defense  actually  declined  in  the 
same  real  terms.  Soviet  aggression  and  sup- 
port for  violence  around  the  world  have 
eroded  the  confidence  needed  for  arms 
negotiations. 

While  we  exercised  unilateral  restraint 
they  forged  ahead  and  today  possess  nucle- 
ar and  conventional  forces  far  in  excess  of 
an  adequate  deterrent  capability. 

Soviet  oppression  is  not  limited  to  the 
countries  they  invade.  At  the  very  time  the 
Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  manipulate  the 
peace  movement  in  the  West,  it  is  stifling  a 
budding  peace  movement  at  home.  In  Mos- 
cow, banners  are  scuttled,  buttons  are 
snatched,  and  demonstrators  are  arrested 
when  even  a  few  people  dare  to  speak  about 
their  fears. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt,  one  of  our  first  am- 
bassadors to  this  body,  reminded  us  that 
the  high-sounding  words  of  tyrants  stand  in 
bleak  contradiction  to  their  deeds.  "Their 
promises",  she  said,  "are  in  deep  contrast 
to  their  performances." 

My  country  learned  a  bitter  lesson  in  this 
century:  the  scourge  of  tyranny  cannot  be 
stopped  with  words  alone.  So  we  have  em- 
barked on  an  effort  to  renew  our  strength 
that  had  fallen  dangerously  low.  We  refuse 
to  become  weaker  while  potential  adversar- 
ies remain  committed  to  their  imperialist 
adventures. 

My  people  have  sent  me  here  today  to 
speak  for  them  as  citizens  of  the  world, 


which  they  truly  are,  for  we  Americans  are 
drawn  from  every  nationality  represented  in 
this  chamber  today.  WTe  understand  that 
men  and  women  of  every  race  and  creed 
can  and  must  work  together  for  peace.  We 
stand  ready  to  take  the  next  steps  down  the 
road  of  cooperation  through  verifiable  arms 
reduction.  Agreements  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament  can  be  useful  in  reinforcing 
peace;  but  they're  not  magic.  We  should  not 
confuse  the  signing  of  agreements  with  the 
solving  of  problems.  Simply  collecting 
agreements  will  not  bring  peace.  Agree- 
ments genuinely  reinforce  peace  only  when 
they  are  kept.  Otherwise  we're  building  a 
paper  castle  that  will  be  blown  away  by  the 
winds  of  war.  Let  me  repeat,  we  need  deeds, 
not  words,  to  convince  us  of  Soviet  sinceri- 
ty, should  they  choose  to  join  us  on  this 
path. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  has  been  the  leader  in  serious 
disarmament  and  arms  control  proposals. 
In  1946,  in  what  became  known  as  the 
Baruch  Plan,  the  United  States  submitted  a 
proposal  for  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  energy  by  an  international 
authority.  The  Soviets  rejected  this  plan.  In 
1955,  President  Eisenhower  made  his 
"Open  Skies"  proposal,  under  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  exchanged  blueprints  of  military 
establishments  and  provided  for  aerial  re- 
connaissance.60 The  Soviets  rejected  this 
plan.  In  1963,  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
came  into  force.  This  treaty  ended  nuclear 
weapons  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  or  under  water  by  participating  na- 
tions. In  1970,  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  took  ef- 
fect.61 The  United  States  played  a  major 
role  in  this  key  effort  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  explosives  and  to  provide  for 
international  safeguards  on  civil  nuclear 
activities. 

My  country  remains  deeply  committed  to 
those  objectives  today,  and  to  strengthen- 
ing the  nonproliferation  framework.  This  is 
essential  to  international  security.  In  the 
early  1.970's,  again  at  United  States  urging, 
agreements  were  reached  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  providing  for 
ceilings  on  some  categories  of  weapons. 
They  could  have  been  more  meaningful  if 


60  For  the  text  of  President  Eisenhower's  open 
skies  proposal,  which  he  revealed  at  the  Geneva 
Conference,  July  21,  1955,  see  Public  Papers  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
1955  (Washington,  1959),  pp.  713-716. 

6'  For  text,  see  21  UST  483. 
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Soviet  actions  had  shown  restraint  and  com- 
mitment to  stability  at  lower  levels  of  force. 

The  United  Nations  designated  the 
1970's  as  the  First  Disarmament  Decade. 
But  good  intentions  were  not  enough.  In 
reality  that  10  year  period  included  an  un- 
precedented buildup  in  military  weapons 
and  the  flaring  of  aggression  and  use  of 
force  in  almost  every  region  of  the  world. 
We  are  now  in  the  Second  Disarmament 
Decade.  The  task  at  hand  is  to  assure  civi- 
lized behavior  among  nations,  to  unite  be- 
hind an  agenda  of  peace. 

Over  the  past  7  months,  the  United 
States  has  put  forward  a  broad-based,  com- 
prehensive series  of  proposals  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  war:  we  have  proposed  four  major 
points  as  an  agenda  for  peace:  elimination 
of  land-based,  intermediate-range  missiles, 
a  one-third  reduction  in  strategic,  ballistic 
missile  warheads,  a  substantial  reduction  in 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  ground  and  air 
forces,  and  new  safeguards  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  accidental  war.62 

We  urge  the  Soviet  Union  today  to  join 
with  us  in  this  quest.  We  must  act  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  for  all  mankind.  On 
November  18th  of  last  year,  I  announced 
United  States  objectives  in  arms  control 
agreements.  They  must  be  equitable  and 
militarily  significant.  They  must  stabilize 
forces  at  lower  levels,  and  they  must  be 
verifiable. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  have 
made  specific,  reasonable,  and  equitable 
proposals.  In  February,  our  negotiating 
team  in  Geneva  offered  the  Soviet  Union  a 
draft  treaty  on  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces.  We  offered  to  cancel  deployment  of 
our  Pershing  II  ballistic  missiles  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  in  ex- 
change for  Soviet  elimination  of  the  SS-20, 
SS-4,  and  SS-5  missiles.  This  proposal 
would  eliminate  with  one  stroke  those  sys- 
tems about  which  both  sides  have  expressed 
the  greatest  concern. 

The  United  States  is  also  looking  for- 
ward to  beginning  negotiations  on  strategic 
arms  reductions  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
less  than  2  weeks.  We  will  work  hard  to 
make  these  talks  an  opportunity  for  real 
progress  in  our  quest  for  peace. 

On  May  9,  I  announced  a  phased  ap- 
proach to  the  reduction  of  strategic  arms.  In 
a  first  phase,  the  number  of  ballistic  missile 


warheads  on  each  side  would  be  reduced  to 
about  5,000.  No  more  than  half  the  remain- 
ing warheads  would  be  on  land-based  mis- 
siles. All  ballistic  missiles  would  be  reduced 
to  an  equal  level  at  about  one-half  the 
current  United  States  number. 

In  the  second  phase,  we  would  reduce 
each  side's  overall  destructive  power  to 
equal  levels,  including  a  mutual  ceiling  on 
ballistic  missile  throw-weight  below  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  level.  We  are  also  prepared  to 
discuss  other  elements  of  the  strategic  bal- 
ance. 

Before  I  returned  from  Europe  last  week, 
I  met  in  Bonn  with  the  leaders  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  We  agreed  to 
introduce  a  major  new  Western  initiative 
for  the  Vienna  negotiations  on  Mutual  Bal- 
anced Force  Reductions.63  Our  approach 
calls  for  common  collective  ceilings  for 
both  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. After  7  years,  there  would  be  a 
total  of  700,000  ground  forces  and  900,000 
ground  and  air  force  personnel  combined. 
It  also  includes  a  package  of  associated 
measures  to  encourage  cooperation  and 
verify  compliance. 

We  urge  the  Soviet  Union  and  members 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  view  our  Western 
proposal  as  a  means  to  reach  agreement  in 
Vienna  after  nine  long  years  of  inconclusive 
talks.  Wre  also  urge  them  to  implement  the 
1975  Helsinki  agreement  on  security  and 
cooperation  in  Europe.64 

Let  me  stress  that  for  agreements  to 
work,  both  sides  must  be  able  to  verify 
compliance.  The  building  of  mutual  con- 
fidence in  compliance  can  only  be  achieved 
through  greater  openness.  I  encourage  the 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament  to  endorse 
the  importance  of  these  principles  in  arms 
control  agreements. 

I  have  instructed  our  representatives  at 
the  40-nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
to  renew  emphasis  on  v  erification  and  com- 
pliance. Based  on  a  U.S.  proposal,  a  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  examine  these 
issues  as  they  relate  to  restrictions  on  nucle- 
ar testing.  We  are  also  pressing  the  need  for 
effective  verification  provisions  in  agree- 
ments banning  chemical  weapons. 

The  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons has  long  been  viewed  with  revulsion  by 


62  President  Reagan's  initiative  on  reducing 
the  risk  of  accidental  war  was  made  in  his  speech 
in  Berlin,  June   11;  for  text,  see  document   184. 


63  See  the  statement  issued  by  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Council,  June  10,  document  182. 

64  For  the  text  of  the  final  act  of  the  multilateral 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope, concluded  in  Helsinki  on  August  1,  1975, 
see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  1, 
1975,  pp.  323-350. 
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civilized  nations.  No  peacemaking  institu- 
tion can  ignore  the  use  of  those  dread 
weapons  and  still  live  up  to  its  mission.  The 
need  for  a  truly  effective  and  verifiable 
chemical  weapons  agreement  has  been 
highlighted  by  recent  events.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  their  allies  are  violating  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,65  related  rules  of 
international  law  and  the  1972  Biological 
Weapons  Convention.  There  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
provided  toxins  for  use  in  Laos  and  Kam- 
puchea, and  are  themselves  using  chemical 
weapons  against  freedom  fighters  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

We  have  repeatedly  protested  to  the  So- 
viet Government,  as  well  as  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Laos  and  Vietnam,  their  use  of 
chemical  and  toxin  weapons.  We  call  upon 
them  now  to  grant  full  and  free  access  to 
their  countries  or  to  territories  they  control 
so  that  United  Nations  experts  can  conduct 
an  effective,  independent  investigation  to 
verify  cessation  of  these  horrors. 

Evidence  of  noncompliance  with  existing 
arms  control  agreements  underscores  the 
need  to  approach  negotiation  of  any  new 
agreements  with  care.  The  democracies  of 
the  West  are  open  societies.  Information  on 
our  defenses  is  available  to  our  citizens,  our 
elected  officials  and  the  world.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  inform  potential  adversaries  of 
our  military  forces  and  ask  in  return  for  the 
same  information  concerning  theirs. 

The  amount  and  type  of  military  spend- 
ing by  a  country  is  important  for  the  world 
to  know,  as  a  measure  of  its  intentions,  and 
the  threat  that  country  may  pose  to  its 
neighbors.  The  Soviet  Union  and  other 
closed  societies  go  to  extraordinary  lengths 
to  hide  their  true  military  spending  not  only 
from  other  nations,  but  from  their  own 
people.  This  practice  contributes  to  distrust 
and  fear  about  their  intentions. 

Today,  the  United  States  proposes  an 
international  conference  on  military  ex- 
penditures to  build  on  the  work  of  this  body 
in  developing  a  common  system  for  ac- 
counting and  reporting.  We  urge  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  particular,  to  join  this  effort  in 
good  faith,  to  revise  the  universally  discred- 
ited official  figures  it  publishes,  and  to  join 
with  us  in  giving  the  world  a  true  account  of 
the  resources  we  allocate  to  our  armed 
forces. 


65  The  United  States  deposited  its  ratification 
of  the  1925  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other 
Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare 
in  1975.  For  text  of  the  Protocol,  see  26  UST  571. 


Last  Friday  in  Berlin,  I  said  that  I  would 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the  effort  to 
reinforce  peace  and  lessen  the  risk  of  war. 
It's  been  clear  to  me  steps  should  be  taken 
to  improve  mutual  communication,  con- 
fidence, and  lessen  the  likelihood  of  misin- 
terpretation. 

I  have,  therefore,  directed  the  explora- 
tion of  ways  to  increase  understanding  and 
communication  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  times  of  peace  and 
of  crisis.  We  will  approach  the  Soviet  Union 
with  proposals  for  reciprocal  exchanges  in 
such  areas  as  advance  notification  of  major 
strategic  exercises  that  otherwise  might  be 
misinterpreted;  advance  notification  of 
ICBM  launches  within,  as  well  as  beyond, 
national  boundaries;  and  an  expanded  ex- 
change of  strategic  forces  data. 

While  substantial  information  on  U.S. 
activities  and  forces  in  these  areas  already  is 
provided,  I  believe  that  jointly  and  regularly 
sharing  information  would  represent  a 
qualitative  improvement  in  the  strategic  nu- 
clear environment  and  would  help  reduce 
the  chance  of  misunderstandings.  I  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  the  United 
States  in  exploring  these  possibilities  to 
build  confidence  and  I  ask  for  your  support 
of  our  efforts. 

One  of  the  major  items  before  this  con- 
ference is  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  disarmament.  We  support 
the  effort  to  chart  a  course  of  realistic  and 
effective  measures  in  the  quest  for  peace. 

I  have  come  to  this  hall  to  call  for  inter- 
national recommitment  to  the  basic  tenet  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter — that  all  mem- 
bers practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in 
peace  as  good  neighbors  under  the  rule  of 
law,  forsaking  armed  force  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes  between  nations.  America 
urges  you  to  support  the  agenda  for  peace 
that  I  have  outlined  today.  We  ask  you  to 
reinforce  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  arms 
control  negotiations  between  members  of 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  to 
rededicate  yourselves  to  maintaining  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  removing 
threats  to  peace. 

We,  who  have  signed  the  U.N.  Charter, 
have  pledged  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territory  or  inde- 
pendence of  any  state.  In  these  times  when 
more  and  more  lawless  acts  are  going  un- 
punished— as  some  members  of  this  very 
body  show  a  growing  disregard  for  the  U.N. 
Charter — the  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world  must  condemn  aggression  and 
pledge  again  to  act  in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of 
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the  ideals  that  we  have  endorsed.  Let  us 
finally  make  the  Charter  live. 

In  late  spring,  37  years  ago,  representa- 
tives of  50  nations  gathered  on  the  other 
side  of  this  continent,  in  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  House.  The  league  of  Nations  had 
crumbled  and  World  War  II  still  raged.  But 
those  men  and  nations  were  determined  to 
find  peace.  The  result  was  this  Charter  for 
peace  that  is  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations. 

President  Harry  Truman  spoke  of  the 
revival  of  an  old  faith.66  He  said  the  ever- 
lasting moral  force  of  justice  prompting 
that  United  Nations  Conference — such  a 
force  remains  strong  in  America  and  in 
other  countries  where  speech  is  free  and 
citizens  have  the  right  to  gather  and  make 
their  opinions  known. 

And  President  Truman  said,  "If  we 
should  pay  merely  lip  service  to  inspiring 
ideals,  and  later  do  violence  to  simple  jus- 
tice, we  would  draw  down  upon  us  the  bitter 
wrath  of  generations  yet  unborn."  Those 
words  of  Harry  Truman  have  special  mean- 
ing for  us  today  as  we  live  with  the  potential 
to  destroy  civilization. 

"We  must  learn  to  live  together  in 
peace,"  he  said.  "We  must  build  a  new 
world — a  far  better  world." 

What  a  better  world  it  would  be  if  the 
guns  were  silent,  if  neighbor  no  longer 
encroached  on  neighbor,  and  all  peoples 
were  free  to  reap  the  rewards  of  their  toil, 
and  determine  their  own  destiny  and  system 
of  government,  whatever  their  choice. 

During  my  recent  audience  with  His  Ho- 
liness Pope  John  Paul  II,  I  gave  him  the 
pledge  of  the  American  people  to  do  every- 
thing possible  for  peace  and  arms  reduc- 
tion.67 The  American  people  believe  forg- 
ing real  and  lasting  peace  to  be  their  sacred 
trust.  Let  us  never  forget  that  such  a  peace 
would  be  a  terrible  hoax  if  the  world  were 
no  longer  blessed  with  freedom  and  respect 
for  human  rights. 

"The  United  Nations,"  Hammarskjold 
said,  "was  born  out  of  the  cataclysms  of 
war.  It  should  justify  the  sacrifices  of  all 
those  who  have  died  for  freedom  and  jus- 


tice. It  is  our  duty  to  the  past."  Hammar- 
skjold said,  "And  it  is  our  duty  to  the  future 
so  to  serve  both  our  nations  and  the  world." 

As  both  patriots  of  our  nations  and  the 
hope  of  all  the  world,  let  those  of  us  assem- 
bled here  in  the  name  of  peace  deepen  our 
understandings,  renew  our  commitment  to 
the  rule  of  law,  and  take  new  and  bolder 
steps  to  calm  an  uneasy  world.  Can  any 
delegate  here  deny  that  in  so  doing  he 
would  be  doing  what  the  people,  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  own  country — or  her  own 
country — want  him  or  her  to  do? 

Isn't  it  time  for  us  to  really  represent  the 
deepest  most  heartfelt  yearnings  of  all  of 
our  people?  Let  no  nation  abuse  this  com- 
mon longing  to  be  free  of  fear.  We  must  not 
manipulate  our  people  by  playing  upon 
their  nightmares.  Wre  must  serve  mankind 
through  genuine  disarmament.  With  God's 
help  we  can  secure  life  and  freedom  for 
generations  to  come. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 


Document  52 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs, 
Department  of  State  (Howe),  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  fuly  13,  1982™ 

Chemical  Weapons:  Arms 
Control  and  Deterrence 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  appear  before  you  this  morning  to 
address  foreign  policy  and  arms  control 
aspects  of  chemical  weapons. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  this 
area  is  clear.  Our  goal  remains  to  stop  the 
current  use  of  chemical  weapons  in  Afghan- 
istan and  Southeast  Asia  and  to  obtain  a 
complete  and  verifiable  ban  on  the  develop- 
ment, production  and  stockpiling  of  them. 


66  For  the  text  of  President  Truman's  address 
to  the  United  Nations  Conference  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, April  25,  1945,  which  includes  the  quota- 
tions beiow,  see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
I'nited  States:  Harry  S.  Truman,  1945  (Washington, 
1961),  pp.  20-23. 

67  For  President  Reagan's  statement  at  the 
Vatican,  June  7,  see  document  236. 


68  Source:  Foreign  Policy  and  Arms  Control  Implica- 
tions of  Chemical  Weapons:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  International  Security  and  Scientific  Affairs 
and  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Xinety-sei>enth 
Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp. 
147-154.  Howe  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Security  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs. 
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The  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party,  prohibits  the 
use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or 
other  gases,  and  of  biological  methods  of 
warfare.  Unfortunately,  the  agreement  bans 
only  the  use  of  chemical  weapons,  and  not 
their  possession.  It  is,  furthermore,  essen- 
tially a  ban  only  on  first  use  since  most  of 
the  important  military  powers,  including 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union,  have 
reserved  the  right  to  retaliate  in  kind  to  an 
enemy's  use  of  chemical  weapons.  Our 
eventual  objective  is  the  achievement  of  a 
new  multilateral  treaty  which  bans  chemical 
weapons  altogether  and  requires  effective 
verification  and  compliance. 

Achievement  of  such  a  treaty  would  be  a 
significant  milestone  for  mankind.  But  it 
will  not  be  easy. 

The  critical  obstacle  to  forward  move- 
ment has  been  Soviet  intransigence  on  veri- 
fication and  compliance  issues.  Any  effec- 
tive chemical  weapons  agreement  must  en- 
sure the  destruction  of  chemical  stocks,  and 
must  contain  adequate  monitoring  provi- 
sions so  that  no  partv  clandestinely  retains 
or  produces  chemical  weapons.  Recent  So- 
viet violations  have  underlined  the  absolute 
necessity  for  effective  verification  and  mon- 
itoring of  any  chemical  weapons  agreement. 

As  a  means  of  moving  the  process  for- 
ward, we  have  shifted  our  effort  from  bilat- 
eral U.S. -Soviet  negotiations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament.  The  bilateral 
negotiations,  begun  in  1977,  lapsed  in 
deadlock  in  mid- 1980.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  unwilling  to  accept  reasonable  provi- 
sions for  verifying  the  destruction  of  exist- 
ing stocks  of  chemical  weapons  and  disposi- 
tion of  their  places  of  manufacture.  In  addi- 
tion the  Soviets  were  not  prepared  to  agree 
to  effective  procedures  for  assuring  con- 
tinued compliance. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  focusing  our 
current  efforts  in  Geneva.  It  is  the  role  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  develop 
multilateral  arms  control  agreements.  The 
United  States  is  an  active  participant  in 
ongoing  efforts  there  towards  elaborating  a 
comprehensive  agreement  banning  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

We  have  conducted  this  arms  control 
effort  against  a  background  of  unilateral 
restraint.  Since  1969,  we  have  not  manufac- 
tured any  lethal  or  incapacitating  chemical 
weapons.  Successive  U.S.  administrations 
have  repeatedly  assured  that  we  will  never 
initiate  chemical  warfare. 

However,  our  restraint  has  not  been 
matched  by  the  Soviet  Union.  During  this 


same  13-year  period  the  Soviets  have  con- 
tinued to  strengthen  their  military  chemical 
warfare  capability.  This  Soviet  buildup  ex- 
tends well  beyond  reasonable  deterrence 
requirements. 

This  threat  to  our  security  has  recently 
been  brought  into  sharper  focus  by  the 
actual  use  of  chemical  weapons  in  Afghani- 
stan and  chemical  and  toxin  weapons  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Compelling  evidence  was 
presented  to  Congress  on  March  22  and 
May  13  of  this  year.69  That  evidence  con- 
tinues to*  accumulate.  We  are  analyzing  in- 
dications that  these  attacks  are  continuing 
unabated,  despite  international  efforts  to 
stop  them. 

Such  attacks  are  illegal.  The  use  of  chem- 
ical weapons  is  a  violation  of  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  and  related  rules  of  inter- 
national law.  Possession  alone  of  toxin 
weapons  is  a  violation  of  the  1972  Biologi- 
cal Weapons  Convention.  President  Reagan 
specifically  called  attention  to  such  viola- 
tions in  his  address  to  the  Second  Special 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  devoted  to 
disarmament  on  June  17. 

Unfortunately,  our  numerous  demarches 
to  the  Soviets  have  been  rebuffed.  Despite 
overwhelming  evidence,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  deny  these  illegal  acts  are  taking 
place.  A  paper  of  rebuttal,  attributed  to 
experts  from  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  USSR  Ministry  of  Health,  and 
other  Soviet  organizations,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  on  May  21, 
has  been  described  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Science  magazine,  an  independent  non- 
governmental scientific  publication,  as  con- 
taining "extravagant  conjectures."70 

Despite  this  discouraging  background, 
we  remain  actively  interested  in  achieving 
our  goal  of  a  universal  and  comprehensive 
chemical  weapons  ban.  We  intend,  in  the 
upcoming  session  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  July,  to  explore  fully  all 
areas  of  the  Soviet  proposal  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disar- 
mament. Preliminary  analysis  of  this  pro- 


69  Reference  presumably  is  to  the  Department 
of  State  study,  Chemical  Warfare  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan,  Special  Report  No.  98,  March  22, 
1982;  for  extracts,  see  documents  440  and  477. 
The  May  13  evidence  presented  to  Congress  has 
not  been  further  identified. 

70  Reference  is  to  an  editorial  by  Eliot  Mar- 
shall, "The  Soviet  Elephant  Grass  Theory,"  Sci- 
ence, July  2,  1982,  p.  32,  which  reviewed  the  Soviet 
19-page  study,  "Chemical  and  Bacteriological  (Bi- 
ological) Weapons."  (U.N.  document  A/37/233) 
The  Soviet  study  was  a  critique  of  the  Department 
of  State  study  referred  to  in  footnote  69,  supra. 
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posal  indicates  that  most  of  it  is  not  new. 
However,  it  contains  a  few  elements  of 
potential  interest.  The  significance  of  these 
new  elements  is  not  clear.  However,  it 
would  be  premature  to  conclude  that  there 
had  been  a  breakthrough.  Frankly,  we  have 
not  resumed  the  bilateral  discussions  be- 
cause there  is  little  prospect  for  productive 
negotiations  under  existing  circumstances. 
Should  the  Soviets  demonstrate  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  genuinely  effective  verifica- 
tion and  compliance  arrangements,  and 
should  they  demonstrate  a  willingness  to 
abide  by  existing  international  obligations 
on  chemical,  biological,  and  toxin  weapons, 
the  prospects  for  serious  bilateral  work 
would  be  enhanced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  executive  agencies  of 
this  administration  concerned  with  national 
security,  as  well  as  previous  Congresses, 
have  concluded  that  we  can  no  longer  fore- 
go modernization  of  our  chemical  warfare 
deterrent,  which  is  a  modest  one  measured 
against  Soviet  capabilities.  Our  national  se- 
curity policy  must  address  the  realities  of 
the  world  we  live  in.  Our  military  forces 
must  have  the  capability  to  deter  threats  to 
ourselves  and  our  allies.  This  requires 
maintaining  adequate  U.S.  stocks.  It  also 
requires  improvement  of  protective  and  de- 
fensive measures  against  chemical  attack, 
which  is  the  primary  emphasis  of  our  pro- 
gram. 

The  report  to  Congress  on  the  U.S. 
chemical  warfare  deterrence  program  sub- 
mitted by  DOD  in  March  of  this  year71 
presents  our  situation  in  detail.  The  dif- 
ficult decision  to  modernize  our  chemical 
weapons  capability  was  undertaken  only 
with  reluctance  after  long  and  painstaking 
examination  of  our  obsolete  and  deteriorat- 
ing assets.  The  Congress,  which  actually 
moved  ahead  of  the  executive  branch  in 
encouraging  modernization  of  our  chemical 
deterrent,  continues  to  review  each  step  of 
this  program  carefully. 

The  United  States  has  kept  its  allies  fully 
informed  of  its  program  and  of  its  deci- 
sions, over  the  past  several  years,  to  begin 
modernization  of  U.S.  chemical  warfare 
capabilities.  In  March  of  last  year  we  in- 
formed our  allies  of  the  administration's 
decision  to  seek  funding  for  the  facility  at 
Pine  Bluff.  In  February  of  this  year,  we 
informed  our  allies  of  our  decision  to  seek 
funding  for  production.  We  believe  it  is 


71  Reference  is  to  Report  to  Congress  on  the 
United  States  Chemical  Warfare  Deterrence  Pro- 
gram, March  1982. 


inappropriate  to  ask  allies  to  share  respon- 
sibility for  a  U.S.  national  security  decision, 
and  have  not  done  so.  No  allied  govern- 
ment has  expressed  opposition  to  these 
steps  or  otherwise  commented  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  decision  to  seek  funds  for 
production.  For  many  vears,  it  has  been 
agreed  NATO  doctrine  that  an  effective 
chemical  warfare  retaliatory  capability  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  continuum  of  deter- 
rence. We  have  informed  our  allies,  as  we 
have  informed  the  Congress,  that  there  has 
been  no  decision  on  forward  deployment  of 
binary  chemical  weapons  and  none  is  cur- 
rently under  consideration.  Our  allies  have 
been  assured  we  will  consult  fully  with  any 
other  nation  involved  prior  to  making  such 
a  decision.  Since  it  will  be  several  years 
before  production  begins  and  several  years 
thereafter  before  stockpiles  are  accumu- 
lated, no  consideration  of  deployment  else- 
where is  likely  for  some  time  to  come.  Our 
allies  understand  and  accept  that  we  have 
no  plans  at  this  time  to  deploy  any  binary- 
chemical  munitions  in  any  foreign  country. 

Our  allies,  like  ourselves,  are  committed 
to  seeking  through  arms  control  a  complete 
ban  on  the  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  weapons.  Together  we  are  press- 
ing for  progress  toward  such  an  agreement 
in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Gene- 
va. They  also  recognize  that  the  principal 
hurdle  to  be  overcome  is  that  of  verification 
and  the  need  to  assure  effective  com- 
pliance. 

We  are  well  aware  that  chemical  weapons 
are  an  emotional  issue,  in  allied  countries  as 
well  as  our  own.  But  as  leader  of  the  free 
world,  the  United  States  has  a  particular 
obligation  to  demonstrate  resolve  in  main- 
taining the  peace.  One  can  debate  whether 
possession  of  a  particular  weapon  will  deter 
the  use  of  similar  weapons  by  others,  and 
one  can  debate  what  types  and  levels  of 
arms  should  be  maintained.  But  debate 
about  chemical  warfare  has  yet  to  identify  a 
deterrent  that  does  not  include  a  chemical 
weapons  component,  without  posing  the 
additional  risks  of  undesirable  escalation  or 
unacceptable  accommodation.  The  history 
of  World  War  II  bears  witness  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  chemical  weapons  as  a  compo- 
nent of  such  a  deterrent.  According  to  post- 
war testimony  by  enemy  officials,  allied 
possession  of  chemical  weapons  effectively 
deterred  the  Axis  Powers  from  using  their 
chemical  weapons,  though  they  had  accu- 
mulated large  stocks. 

In  sum,  we  seek  to  achieve  through 
negotiations  a  verifiable  ban  on  all  chemical 
weapons.  Until  success  is  achieved,  we  must 
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reduce  or  eliminate  Soviet  incentives  to  use 
chemical  weapons  against  us  or  our  allies. 
This  can  be  done  by  modernizing  and  main- 
taining an  adequate  chemical  warfare  deter- 
rent posture.  Our  chemical  weapons 
modernization  actions  do  not  represent  a 
decision  to  place  greater  emphasis  upon 
chemical  warfare.  Nor  do  we  plan  to  match 
Soviet  capabilities.  Our  objective  is  to  have 
the  safest,  smallest  level  of  chemical  muni- 
tions which  provides  us  the  deterrent  we 
need. 


Document  53 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
July  20,  1982<2 

Administration's  Position 
on  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban,  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions,  and 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaties 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
issue  of  nuclear  testing  has  been  under 
review  within  the  administration  as  part  of  a 
broad-based  review  of  arms  control  policies 
and  initiatives.  The  administration  and  pre- 
vious administrations  have  been  devoted  to 
the  long-term  goal  of  concluding  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  and,  indeed,  this  re- 
mains the  administration's  goal.  The  ad- 
ministration believes  that  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  should  be  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  broad,  deep,  and  verifiable  arms 
reductions,  expanded  confidence-building 
measures  and  improved  verification  capa- 
bilities that  would  justify  confidence  in  So- 
viet compliance  with  a  comprehensive  test 
ban. 

In  the  context  of  that  broad  rubric  of 
arms  control  goals,  we  are  proceeding,  as 
you  know,  on  a  number  of  courses.  We  are 
in  Geneva  working  toward  deproductions  in 
the  START  negotiations  and  in  INF.  We 
are  in  Vienna  and  have  been  for  a  long  time 
negotiating  for  meaningful  reductions  in 


72  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary-  to  the 
President.  The  briefing  was  conducted  on  back- 
ground by  two  senior  administration  officials  in 
the  Briefing  Room  of  the  White  House  beginning 
at  1:59  p.m. 


conventional  arms.  In  other  multinational 
foray,  as  you're  familiar  with  I  believe, 
we've  been  trying  to  make  progress  in 
securing  Soviet  agreement  to  confidence- 
building  measures  that  reduce  the  risk  of 
war  and  the  chances  of  misinterpretation. 

I  should  also  [say]  aside,  I  think,  that 
there  has  been  established,  and  is  underway 
today,  a  working  group  in  Geneva  within 
the  context  of  the  CCD  working  upon  verifi- 
cation issues  in  particular  related,  of  course, 
to  nuclear  testing. 

We  think  that  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
nuclear  testing  must  remain  a  component 
of  this  administration's  long-term  arms  con- 
trol objectives,  but  there  are  problems  to  be 
overcome  and  these  deal  essentially  with 
verification.  My  experience  has  been  that 
the  Soviets  simply  have  not  or  have  refused 
to  accept  measures  that  would  assure  effec- 
tive verification. 

When  you  deal  specifically  with  the  area 
of  nuclear  testing  limitations,  this  adminis- 
tration is  determined  to  make  progress  on 
this  front.  We're  going  to  press  forward  and 
seek  ways  in  which  we  can  correct  verifica- 
tion problems  that  have  been  associated 
with  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and  with  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaties. 

At  present,  we  cannot  effectively  verify 
the  TTB  and  the  PNE  treaties. 

Q;  How  about  putting  that  in  English? 
What's  a  TTB? 

Q.  Can  you  spell  out  those — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Peace- 
ful Nuclear  Explosions  Treaties. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1976  agreed  that  we  would  not  test, 
either  of  us,  in  excess  of  150  kilotons.  The 
United  States,  for  its  part,  has  complied 
with  that  agreement.  However,  on  several 
occasions,  seismic  signals  from  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  of  a  sufficient  magnitude 
to  call  into  question  Soviet  compliance  with 
the  threshold  of  150  kt.,  kilotons,  and  it's 
because  of  the  uncertainties  in  our  yield 
estimation  process  that  the  United  States 
cannot  prove  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  Soviets  have  violated  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

The  Soviets  have  always  asserted,  when 
challenged  on  this  point,  that  they  have  not 
violated  the  agreement.  But  this  under- 
scores the  problem.  And  that  is  uncertainty, 
and  the  requirement  to  remove  this  uncer- 
tainty to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  by 
improved  verification  procedures. 
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Our  security,  in  the  President's  judg- 
ment, requires  that  we  do  not  agree  to  an 
unverifiable  treaty.  We  cannot  have  a  repe- 
tition of  our  experience  with  the  unverifia- 
ble biological  weapons  convention.  And  we 
cannot  have  a  repetition  of  the  yellow  rain 
episode.  Therefore,  we  are  committed  to 
securing  improved  verification  arrange- 
ments for  the  TTBT  and  the  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  Treaties. 

Our  objective  is  to  seek  Soviet  agree- 
ment to  negotiate  improved  verification 
procedures  which  would  make  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  PNE  Treaty 
adequate  for  submission  for  ratification. 
And  we  will  pursue  that  goal  determinedly. 

In  addition,  as  we  mentioned,  we  are, 
also,  discussing  verification  measures  on  a 
multilateral  basis  in  Geneva  in  a  special 
working  group  established  earlier  this  year 
in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

At  this  time,  I,  and  my  colleague,  would 
welcome  your  questions. 

Q.  You  are  verifying  the  New  York  Times 
story?73 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No;  I 
would  not  go  on  every  line  and  statement  in 
the  story. 

Q.  What  do  you  object  to? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Basi- 
cally, I  would  rather  take  the  positive  cast 
and  say  just  here — 

Q.  You  came  here  to  discuss  the  New 
York  Times  story.  You  did  not  come  to  make 
an  announcement  to  this  country  of  what 
you  had  done. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  We 
came  here  to  say  what  we  intend  to  do.  And 
that  is  what  I  have  said. 

Q.  What  you  are  telling  us  is  you  are 
going  to  try  to  renegotiate  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  You  are  going  to  try  to 
renegotiate  the  PNE.  And,  while  you  are 
going  to  try  to  do  something  on  the  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban,  you  have  these  prob- 
lems with  verification  with  it,  also.  Is  that 
not  the  sum  of  what  you  are  saying? 


73  Reference  is  to  the  story  in  the  Sew  York 
Times,  July  20,  1982,  pp.  Al,  A4,  which  reported 
that  President  Reagan  approved  a  National  Secu- 
rity Council  decision  on  June  19  that  the  United 
States  would  not  resume  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  com- 
prehensive ban  on  nuclear  testing.  The  decision 
was  reportedly  made  because  of  the  doubts  of 
some  members  of  the  verifiability  of  a  comprehen- 
sive ban  and  a  need  to  continue  testing  new 
nuclear  weapons. 


Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
think  renegotiation  is  too  broad  an  expres- 
sion for  what  we  intend  here.  Wrhat  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  strengthen  the  verification 
provisions  of  both  of  those. 

Q.  Are  you  telling  us  that  you  are  going 
to  negotiate  verification  separately,  before 
you  negotiate  future  testing?  You  are  not 
going  to  negotiate  the  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  And  you  are  going  toawork  on 
verifications  first.  Is  that  correct? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  What 
we  are  saying  is  that  there  is  a  TTBT.  There 
is  a  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  existence 
now.  It  was  signed  in  1974.  It  has  not  been 
ratified  at  this  time  by  either  the  Soviets  or 
by  ourselves.  As  my  colleague  said,  since 
1976,  we  have  been  complying  with  this 
150-kiloton  threshold  limit  on  testing.  As 
we  have  looked  again  at  whether  we  should 
ratify  or  not,  the  decision  that  he  is  refer- 
ring to  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
feel  that  the  verification  provisions  which 
are  in  the  protocol  to  this  treaty — which  is 
part  of  the  treaty,  but  it  is  separate;  it  is  the 
protocol — we  do  not  feel  that  those  are 
adequate  to  give  us  confidence  that  we  can 
verify  this  150-kiloton  ban  within  the  limits 
that  we  feel  we  need  to.  For  that  reason,  we 
are  looking  at  the  verification  measures 
associated  with  the  protocol  to  the  TTBT 
Treaty. 

Q.  Sir,  if  you  say  you  are  trying  to 
strengthen  the  ratification  provisions  in  a 
treaty  or  treaties  which  have  not  yet  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  are  you  not  saying 
you  are  going  to  try  to  negotiate  the  trea- 
ties, or  at  least  the  protocols? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  (No 
audible  response.) 

Q.  Well,  how  do  you  strengthen  verifica- 
tion without  further  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  on  changes  in  the  treaties? 

Q.  If  there  will  be  further  negotiations, 
is  that  not  renegotiating? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  do 
not  mean  to  mislead.  Earlier,  I  took  the 
"renegotiation"  to  apply,  broadly,  to  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  No;  that  is  not 
true,  the  verification  portions  as  they  are 
contained  in  the  protocols  of  the  treaties. 

Q.  So  you  are  going  to  try  to  renegotiate 
the  protocols? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  That 
is  correct.  These  are  not,  however,  essential 
changes  to  the  treaties  themselves.  The 
treaty  talks  about  the  limit.  And  there  are 
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certain  basic  provisions.  The  verification 
provisions  in  the  IT  BT  are  rather  rudi- 
mentary. And  we  are  saying  we  need  to 
strengthen  those. 

Now,  we  do  not  know  if  the  Soviet  Union 
will  want  to  do  this. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
we  don't  know  if  the  Soviet  Union  will  want 
to  do  this.  All  this  has  to  be  developed  and 
proposed  in  the  future. 

Q.  — saying  that  ratification  is  on  hold 
until  you  get  this  verification  worked  out  to 
your  satisfaction? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
That's  right,  yes. 

Q.  Are  you  not  going  to  abide — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  In  the 
back  there,  please? 

Q.  What  does  this  do  to  compliance? 
The  United  States  would  say  it'd  been  com- 
plying since  1976.  Are  you  now  saying  that 
you  feel  free  to  not  comply  because  you 
can't  verify  the  Soviets?  What's  the  position 
on — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
we  don't — would  not  alter  our  policies  to- 
ward continued  compliance  with — 

Q.  Would  either  of  you  explain  what  you 
have  to  do  physically  to  get  the  verification 
that  you  want  to  get?  Do  you  have  to  walk 
around  on  the  ground  in  Russia  or  what 
physically  has  to  be  done? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Those  specific  details — whether  you  have  to 
walk  around  the  ground,  it  really  depends 
on  what  limit  of  verification  you're  willing — 
what  degree  of  uncertainty  you're  willing  to 
live  with.  And  those  issues  as  to  how  much 
we  can  do  without  having  to  have  on-site 
inspection,  for  example,  have  yet  to  be 
determined.  We  have  to  consider  that  in 
further  work  on  verification.  We  have  done 
some.  But  much  more  needs  to  be  done  and 
a  decision  has  to  be  made  by  the  President 
as  to  what  specific  verification  policy  we  will 
have. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  live  with  "uncer- 
tainty" as  you  put  it  on  this?  You  said  it 
depends  on  what  degree  of  uncertainty 
you're  willing  to  live  with.  Are  you  willing  to 
live  with  uncertainty?  And  insofar  as  trea- 
ties, has  the  Soviet  Union  shown  a  great 
inclination  to  live  by  many  treaties,  indeed, 
hardly  any  or  what?  I  mean,  all  this  uncer- 
tainty is  a  little  bit  rough  when  it  deals  with 
missiles  and  so  forth,  isn't  it? 


Senior  Administration  Official.  In 
this  particular  area  where  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion can  have  an  explosive  value  which  you 
may  measure  rather  imprecisely,  that  is, 
your  results  may  be  orders  of  magnitude 
different  depending  upon  variables  which 
you  cannot  control  here  by  the  means  cur- 
rently being  used.  And  what  we're  saying  is 
that  we're  trying  to  substantially  reduce  the 
uncertainty  which  exists  today. 

Q.  How  can  you — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  And 
you  can  never  be  entirely,  precisely  certain. 

Q.  —except  on-site,  as  I  understand  it. 
Isn't  that  the  only  way — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Even 
there — 

Q.  — you  can  get  verification  that's 
sure — on-site? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Not 
necessarily,  no. 

Q.  Can  I  ask  a  couple  of  questions — 

Q. — continue  to  abide  by  the  terms? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
That's  right. 

Q.  Does  this  apply  only  to  underground 
testing?  It  does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  past 
treaties  on  the  atmosphere? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No,  it 
doesn't. 


Senior       Administration 
Those  are  all  unaffected. 


Official. 


Q.  Would  you  address  the  CTBT  be- 
cause really  you  haven't  addressed  that. 
You've  told  us  about  these  other  two.  The 
Times  story  today  said  a  decision  had  been 
made  yesterday  not  to  resume  negotiations 
on  the  CTBT.  Is  that  correct  and  you  reaf- 
firmed your  interest  in  it  but  are  you  going 
to  negotiate — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  We 
think  that  the  first  thing  that  has  to  be  done 
is  to  get  to  what  we  have  and  let's  make  that 
workable  and  effective  and  that  is  to 
strengthen  the  verification  provisions  of  the 
TTBT  and  the  PNE.  .  .  . 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  put  this  aside  until 
you  get  what  you  want  on  these  other  two 
treaties  which  is,  in  effect,  saying  you're 
going  to  postpone  or  you're  going  to  put 
off  negotiating  a  CTBT  until  you  get  the 
threshold  and  the  PNE — 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
That's  fair  in  general  terms.  The  adminis- 
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tration  remains  committed  to  the  CTB  as  a 
goal  but — 

Q.  Committed  but  you  don't  plan  to  do 
anything  in  the  near-term  about  it — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  It  de- 
pends how  well  we  do  on  the  11  BT  and  the 
PNE  and  as  well  right  now,  we  are  in 
Geneva  and  will  continue  to  participate  and 
[in]  verification  working-group  analyses 
that  are  related  to  CTB. 

Q.  Has  the  Soviet  Union — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  So, 
it's  really  not  quite  right  to  say  that  we  will 
not  remain  engaged  on  related  matters  be- 
cause we  are  and  we  will  remain  so. 

Q.  Has  the  Soviet  Union  given  any  indi- 
cation that  it's  willing  to  look  in  any  produc- 
tive sense  at  those  verification  provisions? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  We 
haven't  had  an  exchange  with  them  on  that 
subject  yet. 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
want  to  go  to  .  .  .  just  a  minute. 

Q.  The  1980  Republican  platform  which 
I  believe  you  had  a  hand  in  drafting  and 
which  Candidate  Reagan  and  President 
Reagan  strongly  supported,  pledges  an  end 
to  what  was  called  the  Carter  administration 
coverup  of  Soviet  violations  of  the  SALT  I 
and  II  Treaties.  When  would  you  anticipate 
the  administration  is  going  to  end  the  Car- 
ter coverup  of  these  treaty  violations? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Which  treatv  violations  are  vou  referring 
to? 

Q,.  The  Republican  Party  platform  said 
that  the  Carter  administration  covered  up 
Soviet  violations  of  SALT  I  and  II  and  that 
the  present  administration  would  end  this 
coverup  and  expose  these  Soviet  violations 
of  those  two  treaties. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
I'm  not  prepared  today  to  comment  or  give 
you  a  record  sheet  on  what  the  Soviets  may- 
or may  not  have  done  with  regard  to  SALT 
I  and  SALT  II.  In  general,  the  Soviets  have 
complied  with  their  interpretation  of  SALT 
I  and,  to  a  large  extent,  to  SALT  II.  I  don't 
think  we  want  to  get  into  that  today. 

Q.  Why  not?  I'd  love  to  get  into  it. 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
These  treaties  have  some  verification  prob- 
lems that  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  past 
and  our  verification  in  this  regard  is  primar- 
ily with  national,  technical  means. 


Q.  But  in  the  judgment  of  either  of  vou, 
has  the  Soviet  Union  violated  either  the 
SALT  I  or  the  SALT  II  Treatv? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
think  we  have  made  very  clear  and  we 
continue  to,  ...  .  Our  briefings  take  place 
on  the  Hill  by  the  community  and  the 
compliance  community  within  the  govern- 
ment here  and  the  record  of  our  earning  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  SEC  in  Geneva 
our  attitude  toward  apparent  violations  of 
anv  of  the  1970's  agreements  is  quite  a  long 
history.  And  the  position  of  this  administra- 
tion is  firmly  and  unequivocally  that,  when- 
ever there  is  an  apparent  violation,  that  we 
will  make  clear  in  emphatic  terms  our  at- 
titude about  it,  carry  it  to  the  SEC  and  try  to 
get  it  resolved  there. 

Q.  But  you  speak  about  it  in  the  future 
tense,  "whenever  there  is  one".  My  ques- 
tion is,  in  your  opinion,  have  the  Soviets 
violated  either  the  SALT  I  or  SALT  II 
Treaties  which  the  Republican  Party  plat- 
form said  they  had? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  If  we 
hadn't  had  concerns  about  it,  we  wouldn't 
have  raised  the  issues  that  we  have  on 
countless  times  and  so,  to  your  question  of 
have  they  ever,  if  we  hadn't  felt  that  they 
had,  we  wouldn't  have  raised  it.  We  did. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  say,  "Yes,  they  have"? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  said 
we  did. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you — You  hinted — 

Q.  I  thought  he  said  he  didn't  want  to 
talk  about  it.  Why  not  just  say,  "Yes,  they 
have  violated  frequently."  In  fact,  it  is  a 
rarity  when  the  Soviet  Union  keeps  a  treaty. 
Why  not  just  come  out  and  say  it  like  the 
Republican  platform  did?  I  don't  un- 
derstand this  evasion. 

Q.  Should  we  write  when  we  go  back 
that  you  are  saying  that  the  Soviets  have  not 
lived  up  to  the  treaty  on  the  kilotons  un- 
derground testing?  Do  you  have  proof  of 
that? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  What 
I  said  was  that  on  several  occasions  the 
information  that  we  were  able  to  obtain 
surely  did  call  into  question  whether  or  not 
the  Soviet  Union's  test  had  been  within  the 
150  KT  limit  and  that  uncertainty  is  what 
makes  it  essential  that  you  get  better  verifi- 
cation. 

Q.  Did  we  question — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  On 
each  occasion  we  have  questioned,  yes. 
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Q;  We  protested? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 
Yes,  several  times. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  recent?  Like  last 
month? 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  kind  of  timetable 
on  that?  The  last  time  that  happened? 

Q.  This  year? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
year. 

Q.  This  year,  this  administration.  Well, 
was  there  not  one  about  a  month  ago? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 

Q.  The  Chinese — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 

Q.  Apparently  there's  pretty  broad  bi- 
partisan support  for  these  two  treaties  on 
the  Hill  and  you  guys  got  some  letters  from 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  urging 
you  to  go  forward  with  these  treaties.  Do 
they  have — are  the  people  on  the  Hill  that 
are  behind  these,  unaware  of  these  uncer- 
tainties you  talk  about  or  why  are  you 
deciding  to  go  back  when  they've  urged  you 
to  get  them  ratified? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'm 
glad  you  put  it  that  way  because,  frankly,  I 
would  kind  of  cast  what  we're  saying  here  in 
a  positive  sense.  I  guess  that's  my  job,  but  I 
mean  it.  I  was  at  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  when  we  considered  the  SALT 
II  Treaty  and  it  was  unquestionable  that 
verification  was  a  real  concern. 

Q.  I'm  not  talking  about — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
that's  important,  however.  We  are  not 
about  to  go  up  with  a  treaty  in  which  we  feel 
strongly,  on  which  we  feel  strongly,  that  we 
know  cannot  fail  because  there  are  real 
concerns  on  the  Hill  about  verification.  So, 
it's  with  the  intent  of  getting  an  agreement 
that  we  can  ratify,  that  we're  going  to  get 
verification  procedures  incorporated  into  it 
that  will  not  make  it  vulnerable  to  that 
criticism  when  it's  submitted. 

Q.  I'm  sorry  if  I'm  still  a  little  bit  foggy. 
Can  you  explain  to  me  again  in  real  basic 
terms  how  it  is  that  you're  not  stopping  the 
discussions  on  the  CBT?  I  was  under  the 
impression  for  a  couple  of  minutes  from 
some  of  the  questioning  that  you  were 
working  on  these  other  things  and  you  were 
going  to  hold  that  in  abeyance  for  a  while. 
You're  saying  that's  not  so?  I'm  not  follow- 
ing you. 


Senior  Administration  Official.  I  am 
glad  that  vou  mentioned  that  again.  I  think  I 
did  give  that  impression  and,  as  I  said,  we 
are  involved  today  in  discussions  in  Geneva 
in  the  working  group  on  verification  and 
compliance  that  are  related  to  the  CTB  and 
we  are  going  to  remain  so.  So  if  I  created 
the  impression  that  that  is  a  total  full  stop, 
that  isn't. 

Q.  You  made  the  impression  by  saying 
you  were  going  to  go  ahead  with  the  other 
two  treaties  first.  Now  isn't  that  precisely 
what  you  said?  Are  you  going  to  go  ahead 
with  the  CTBT — I  mean  with  the  threshold 
and  the  PNE  first,  and  therefore  that  is  the 
implication. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
don't  mean  to  mislead  you.  Yes,  our  priority 
is  on  11 BT  and  PNE,  but  we  are  not 
discontinuing  all  efforts  full-stop.  Wre  are 
going  to  continue  these  efforts  in  Geneva 
which  are  related  to  the  CTB. 

Q.  On  verification? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  That 
is  right. 

Q.  What  about  the  trilateral  efforts — not 
the  efforts  in  Geneva,  but  trilaterally? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  They 
are  stopped  right  now. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Since 
1980 — for  a  longtime. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  intention  to  resume 
those  negotiations? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Be- 
cause it  remains  our  long-term  goal — I 
mean,  I  think  that  is  clear.  But  we  have  no— 
we  think  the  near-term  ought  to  focus  upon 
these  other  matters. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  They 
were  not  stopped  by  this  administration.  I 
think  you  should  keep  that  in  mind. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 
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Document  54 


Transcript  of  a  Press  Briefing  b\ 
Representatives  William  S.  Broomfield, 
William  Carney,  and  Samuel  S.  Stratton, 
August  4,  1982  (Extract)74 

"We  Are  Proposing  in 
Our  Amendment  ...  a 
Freeze,  But  a  Freeze  at 
Equal  and  Substantially 
Reduced  Levels" 

Congressman  Broomfield.  Thank  you 
very  much.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  this 
morning  with  the  President  dealt,  obvi- 
ously, with  the  nuclear  reduction  amend- 
ment that  we'll  be  sponsoring  tomorrow.75 
We  went  into  detail  and  we  had  about  15 
members  of  Congress. 

The  President  is  deeply  concerned  that 
the  proposal  that  we'll  be  offering,  the  so- 
called  Broomfield-Carney-Stratton  amend- 
ment, pass.  He  expressed  the  concern  that  a 
straight  freeze,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, would  undercut  the  negotiation  proc- 
ess in  Geneva. 

And  last  night  I  received  a  call  from 
General  Rowny  verifying  his  deep  concern 
that  if  the  substitute  which  we're  offering  is 
not  passed,  it  will  certainly  hamper  the 
negotiations  presently  going  on. 

General  Rowny  assured  me  that  the 
negotiations  are  dead  serious  and  are  mov- 
ing ahead  and  hopefully  that  this  resolution 
will  endorse  the  START  talks  that  got  start- 
ed on  June  29th. 

Bill  or  Sam,  would  you  like  to  add  to  that 
and  then  we'll  ask — 

Congressman  Carney.  I  think  the  most 
significant  thing  is,  as  was  brought  out,  and 
I  certainly  concur  with  the  fact  that  if  the 
Zablocki-Bingham  resolution76  were  to  be 


74  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  August 
4,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  briefing  was  conducted  in  the 
Briefing  Room  of  the  White  House  beginning  at 
11:03  a.m. 

75  The  Broomfield-Carney-Stratton  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  521  called  for  "an 
equitable  and  verifiable  agreement  which  freezes 
strategic  nuclear  forces  at  equal  and  substantially 
reduced  levels."  (Washington  Post,  August  6,  1982, 
p.  A10) 

76  On  June  23,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Corn- 


successful,  it  would  certainly  be  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  to  the  administration  and  to  the 
administration's  efforts  to  go  forward  with 
the  START  talks  and  the  INF  talks  in  Gene- 
va. 

It  would  then,  I  think,  bring  about  a 
situation  where  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
more  than  glad  to  sit  across  the  table  from 
our  negotiators  and  be  there  in,  what  you 
might  want  to  say,  less  than  good  faith 
because  they  would  have  had  their  position 
negotiated  for  by  the  members  of  tbe  Unit- 
ed States  Congress. 

And  I  would  hope  that  those  members 
who  attended  the  press  conference — not 
the  press  conference,  but  the  meeting  today 
with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
and  negotiating  teams  and  the  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
General  Vessey,  would  appreciate  that  so 
we  can  go  to  Geneva  with  both  conferences 
continuing  with  a  vote  of  confidence  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and,  therefore, 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  proposing  in  our  amendment, 
which  would  be  a  substitute  to  the  Zablocki 
amendment,  a  freeze,  but  a  freeze  at  equal 
and  substantially-reduced  levels.  And  we 
believe  we  should  negotiate  to  those  levels 
before  we  freeze.  And  I  would  hope,  again, 
that  our  colleagues  had  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  it.  Certainly,  I  believe  it's  a  case  of 
misunderstanding  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
United  States  public.  If  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  in  with  the  President  and  with 
the  group  of  advisors  that  were  there  today, 
I'm  sure  that  each  and  every  American 
sitting  in  there  would  support  their  efforts 
that  are  now  taking  part,  now  going  on  in 
Geneva. 

Q.  Congressman,  why  is  that?  What  did 
you  learn  in  there  that  we  don't  know  that 
makes  you  so  certain  that  the  President's 
way  is  the  only  way  to  go? 


mittee,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  4  (28  to  8,  counting 
absentees  who  were  permitted  to  record  their 
votes  by  July  12),  reported  out  favorably  House 
Joint  Resolution  521  (often  called  the  Zablocki- 
Bingham  amendment),  which  called  for  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing,  production, 
and  further  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  fol- 
lowed by  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons  and  nu- 
clear delivery  systems,  and  also  prompt  U.S.  ap- 
proval of  the  SALT  II  agreement  provided  ade- 
quate verification  capabilities  were  maintained. 
For  the  committee  vote  and  text  of  the  resolution, 
see  Strategic  Arms  Control  and  U.S.  Xational  Security 
Policy:  Hearings  and  Markup  Before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Its  Subcommittee  on  International 
Security  and  Scientific  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1982),  pp.  241-243,253-255. 
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Congressman  Carney.  Well,  one  of  the 
things  I  think  that  we  learned  is  that  there's 
a  great  deal  of  sincerity  from  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  go  forward  to  actually 
reduce  our  stockpiles  as  well  as  the 
stockpiles  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  that's  something  that  has  not 
been  touched  upon  and  many  people  do 
not  believe  that  our  government  would 
have  a  willingness  to  reduce  our  current 
levels. 

He  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  he 
would  go  forward  and  do  precisely  that  if 
the  Soviet  Union  did  that  in  good  faith. 

I  think  also  we  look  at  some  of  the 
problems  that  we're  faced  with.  We  talk 
about  verification.  Wrell,  out  of  necessity,  it 
would  take  perhaps  2,  3,  4  years,  maybe,  to 
negotiate  a  verifiable  treaty  at  a  freeze  level 
right  now. 

Why  not  go  forward  and  negotiate  [not] 
at  the  levels  that  we're  at  now  but  at  re- 
duced levels?  Reduced  levels  that  are  equal. 

And  the  President  made  his  case  to  the 
members  of  Congress  today  about  the  fact 
that  he  strongly  believes,  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  enjoys  an  advantage 
at  this  particular  point. 

Q.  Stratton,  you  have  a — 

Congressman  Broomfield.  Let  me 
make  one  other  observation,  if  I  may,  Sam.  I 
had  received  this  letter  from  General 
Rowny  on  August  the  7th  [2d?],  which  he 
indicated,  "as  the  negotiator  responsible  to 
the  President,"  I'm  quoting  from  his  letter, 
"the  Congress  and  the  American  people,  it 
is  my  considered  judgment  that  a  congres- 
sional resolution  calling  for  an  immediate 
freeze  would  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
achieve  reduction  which  would  lessen  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war.  The  resolution  passed 
by  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
June  23d,  would  greatly  hinder  my  efforts 
to  negotiate  substantial  reduction,"  and, 
finally,  in  the  last  paragraph,  he  says,  "your 
resolution" — referring  to  the  Broomfield, 
Carney,  Stratton — "will  show  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  Congress  is  behind  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  effort  to  accomplish  substan- 
tial arms  reduction."  I  think  that  is  the 
important  point. 

Q.  Mr.  Stratton,  do  you  have  the  votes 
here? 

Congressman  Stratton.  we  have  not 
counted  all  the  noses.  But  I  think  we  will 
have  the  votes  when  we  finally  get  to  the 
vote,    which    will,    presumably,    occur    on 


Thursday77  rather  than  Wednesday  as  ex- 
pected. I  joined  with  Mr.  Broomfield  and 
Mr.  Carney  in  supporting  this  as  the  Demo- 
cratic member,  because  I  am  old  fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  politics  ought  to 
stop  at  the  water's  edge.  And  in  defense  and 
foreign  policy,  we  ought  to  have  a  biparti- 
san policy.  That  is  what  we  had  in  the 
Democratic  administrations  of  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  and  Kennedy.  And  it  is  only 
latter  years  that  we  have  had — as  this  reso- 
lution which  prompted  our  alternate — a 
sharp  division  between  the  two  parties  in 
both  defense  and  foreign  policy. 

I  think  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Kennedy-Hatfield-Zablocki  resolution  is 
defective  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  be- 
cause any  of  us  that  have  had  an  intimate 
contact  with  defense  know  that,  if  we  freeze 
at  the  present  time,  we  will  freeze  in  a 
position  of  inferiority  ourselves.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
see  the  intelligence  to  know — and  see  the 
pictures — what  the  Soviet  is  up  to. 

The  other  point  is  that  we  already  have 
negotiations  underway  now,  started  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  in  charge  of 
foreign  policy.  He  got  the  negotiations 
started.  What  the  Zablocki  resolution  does 
is,  in  effect,  to  direct  the  President  to  un- 
dertake some  other  negotiations  than  the 
ones  that  are  going  on.  And  I  think  not  only 
would  the  Zablocki  negotiations  be  harmful 
to  the  process  that  is  underway,  but  the 
current  negotiations  are  the  ones  that  are 
seeking — as  has  already  been  indicated — 
substantial  reductions  and  to  reestablish,  in 
nuclear  weaponry,  a  balance.  And  I  think 
that  is  the  only  way  to  go. 

Q.  Mr.  Stratton,  did  anyone  in  the  meet- 
ing argue  against  the  President? 

Congressman  Stratton.  No;  there  were 
several  people  who  expressed  that  they 
came  into  the  meeting  as  undecided.  Two 
very  important  members  expressed  those 
doubts,  three  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
The  President  responded.  Others  of  us  re- 
sponded, Secretary  Weinberger  and  Mr. 
Rostow.  And,  while  I  cannot  guarantee  it,  it 
looks  as  though  they  have  seen  the  light. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  President,  by  the 
way,  that  I  thought  our  group,  which  is  just 


77  The  Broomfield-Carney-Stratton  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  521  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Thursday,  August  5,  by  a  vote  of  204  to  202.  The 
House  then  voted  to  pass  the  amended  resolution 
bv  a  273-to- 125  vote. 
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a  small  group,  is,  nevertheless,  making  sub- 
stantial headway,  because  we  have  an  edi- 
torial in  the  morning  Washington  Post,78 
which  is  not  always  supportive  of  the  White 
House,  which  suggests  that  the  freeze  is 
already  obsolete.  What  it  is  trying  to  do  is 
too  ambitious,  with  the  verification  proce- 
dures at  hand.  And  we  ought  to  get  on  with 
real  negotiations,  which  are  the  ones  that 
are  underway.  I  think  that  is  a  very  encour- 
aging move  for  the  President  and  for  us. 

Q.  Who  were  the  three  that  were  unde- 
cided? 

Congressman  Stratton.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  ought  to  identify  them.  I  would  be 
invading  their  privacy,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  they  Democrats? 

Congressman  Stratton.  No;  one  of 
them  was  a  Republican. 


Document  55 

Address  by  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  (Rostow)  Before 
the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council,  Los 
Angeles,  September  10,  198279 

Nuclear  Arms  Control  and 
the  Future  of  U.S. -Soviet 
Relations 

My  assignment  is  to  contemplate  the 
future  of  the  Soviet-American  relationship 
in  the  perspective  of  arms  control — more 
particularly,  in  the  perspective  of  our  bilat- 
eral negotiations  about  nuclear  weapons. 
To  recall  Dr.  Johnson,  nuclear  arms  control 
is  one  of  those  subjects  which  concentrate 
the  mind.  It  is  of  special  value  in  revealing 
the  several  realities  of  the  Soviet-American 
relationship  and  the  way  in  which  they  in- 
teract. 

In  attempting  to  carry  out  my  assign- 
ment, I  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  review 
the  state  of  our  nuclear  arms  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union — to  report  on  where 


78  See  Washington  Post,  August  4,  1982,  p.  A18. 
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we  are,  and  to  peer  through  the  glass  darkly 
at  the  road  ahead.  As  you  know,  two  parallel 
Soviet-American  negotiations  are  going  on 
in  Geneva.  One  deals  primarily  with  Soviet 
intermediate-range  nuclear  weapons,  those 
capable  of  being  launched  from  the  Soviet 
Union  against  targets  in  Western  Europe, 
Japan,  China,  and  the  Middle  East;  the 
other  deals  with  the  intercontinental  nucle- 
ar weapons  on  both  sides.  The  talks  on 
intermediate-range  weapons,  called  the  INF 
talks,  began  in  November  1981,  and  are 
being  conducted  for  us  by  Ambassador  Paul 
H.  Nitze.  The  START  talks  on  nuclear 
weapons  of  intercontinental  range  began  in 
June  1982  under  Ambassador  Edward  L. 
Rowny. 

We  have  agreed  with  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives that  the  details  of  the  INF  and 
START  negotiations  be  kept  confidential. 
But  we  have  also  made  it  clear  to  them  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
the  duty  to  keep  our  people  fully  informed 
about  the  broad  principles  which  govern 
our  approach  to  the  negotiations  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  developing.  I  have 
prepared  my  talk  with  full  respect  for  these 
rules. 

The  INF  and  START  talks  are  inex- 
tricably linked,  for  reasons  both  of  security 
and  of  technology.  The  security  reason  for 
that  linkage  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  often 
taken  to  be  self-evident  and  left  unex- 
plained. But  the  nuclear  balance  has  been 
changing,  and  we  can  no  longer  take  our 
traditional  positions  on  these  matters  for 
granted.  The  political  consequences  of  the 
changing  nuclear  balance  should  be  faced 
head-on. 

Looking  back  at  the  cycles  of  turbulence 
and  stability  since  1945,  we  have  all  come  to 
realize,  I  think,  that  while  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  war  can  never  be  altogether  ex- 
cluded, especially  in  the  case  of  countries 
governed  by  irrational  political  leaders,  the 
principal  significance  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
political.  The  political  radiation  of  nuclear 
arsenals  can  be  significant  either  for  de- 
fense or  for  aggression — as  a  defensive  de- 
terrent, on  the  one  hand,  or  as  an  aggres- 
sive instrument  of  political  coercion,  on  the 
other.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  INF  and 
START  talks  involved  the  most  fundamen- 
tal issue  of  our  foreign  policy,  the  credibility 
of  our  security  guaranties.  Those  guaran- 
ties all  turn  ultimately  on  the  deterrent 
power  of  the  American  nuclear  umbrella. 
The  pressures  of  the  Soviet  race  for  nuclear 
supremacy  during  the  last  10  years  have 
intensified  doubts  about  the  continued  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  American  nuclear  deter- 
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rent — the  rock  on  which  the  renaissance  of 
the  West  since  1945  was  built  and  the 
foundation  for  its  security.  Uncertainties  on 
this  basic  point  could  lead  to  fatal  miscalcu- 
lations. A  most  important  goal  of  our  for- 
eign policy  as  a  whole,  and  thus  of  our  arms 
control  policy,  is  to  restore  full  confidence 
in  those  guaranties  on  the  part  of  friend  and 
adversary  alike. 

The  expansionist  nature  of  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  and  the  recent  changes  in  the 
Soviet-American  military  balance — particu- 
larly with  regard  to  nuclear  weapons — di- 
rectly challenge  the  major  premise  of  mod- 
ern American  foreign  policy.  That  premise 
is  distilled  from  the  harsh  experience  of  two 
world  wars  which  strong  allied  diplomacy 
could  easily  have  prevented.  It  has  been 
accepted  by  every  President  since  1945,  and 
spelled  out  in  long  series  of  treaties,  joint 
resolutions  of  the  Congress,  and  other  na- 
tional commitments.  Its  essence  is  that  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  live  in  neutral 
isolation  but  must  protect  its  interest  in  the 
world  balance  of  power  by  preventing  Sovi- 
et domination  of  Western  Europe,  Asia,  or 
the  Middle  East  at  a  minimum.  The  Concert 
of  Europe  which  protected  that  American 
security  interest  for  a  century  before  1914 
does  not  exist.  We  can  no  longer  take 
shelter  behind  the  British  fleet.  If  the  job  is 
to  be  done,  we  must  take  the  lead  in  or- 
ganizing the  coalitions  to  do  it.  To  recall  the 
language  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
under  which  NATO  is  established,  and 
which  is  expressed  in  other  security  ar- 
rangements as  well,  an  attack  on  these  vital 
areas  must  also  be  considered  an  attack  on 
the  United  States.  In  contemplating  the 
future,  every  nation  must  take  this  perma- 
nent and  immutable  geopolitical  interest  of 
the  United  States  fully  into  account. 

Outside  the  government,  Americans  who 
write  and  speak  about  foreign  policy  may 
forget  this  ultimate  truth  and  flirt  nostalgi- 
cally with  the  isolationist  ideas  of  the  19th 
century.  Occasionally  the  government  of 
the  day  may  do  so  for  a  time,  under  the 
pressure  of  events.  But  those  who  bear  the 
responsibility  of  government  cannot  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  escapism.  The  world  should 
understand  that  the  instincts  for  self-pres- 
ervation of  a  politically  mature  people  will 
always  dominate  American  foreign  policy  in 
the  end.  As  President  Reagan  has  made 
clear,  the  United  States  will  not  retreat  to 
"Fortress  America"  but  will  defend  its  alli- 
ances and  interests  throughout  the  world. 
What  is  at  stake  in  the  INF  and  START  talks 
is  nothing  less  than  our  capacity  to  carry  out 
that  policy  through  deterrence  based  on 


alliance  solidarity:  that  is,  through  peaceful 
means  and  not  by  war. 

The  technical  reason  why  the  INF  and 
START  talks  must  be  viewed  together  is 
equally  simple.  It  is  that  intermediate-and 
intercontinental-range  nuclear  weapons  do 
not  constitute  separate  categories:  Soviet 
weapons  capable  of  hitting  New  York  or 
Chicago  could  also  be  fired  at  London  or 
Tokyo.  There  is,  therefore,  no  way  to  evalu- 
ate the  INF  balance  except  in  the  START 
context.  We  cannot  allow  the  whipsaw 
threat  of  Soviet  INF  and  strategic  forces  to 
separate  us  from  our  allies  and  keep  us 
from  defending  the  security  interests  of  the 
nation. 

The  United  States  is,  therefore,  closely 
coordinating  the  INF  and  START  talks, 
which  are  based  on  the  same  analysis. 
Through  these  talks  in  tandem,  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  the  same  goal — a  radical 
reduction  of  the  Soviet  and  American  nu- 
clear arsenals  in  a  manner  conducive  to 
stability. 

Before  we  can  consider  how  the  INF  and 
START  talks  are  progressing,  we  must 
agree  on  the  criteria  to  be  applied  in  judg- 
ing their  utility.  To  that  end,  let  me  briefly 
recall  the  analysis  from  which  our  negotiat- 
ing position  is  derived  and  the  implications 
of  the  goal  we  are  trying  to  achieve.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  determined  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  our  arms  control  experience 
during  the  1970's.  That  effort  has  required 
a  reexamination  of  the  role  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  arms  control  doctrines  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

How  should  we  define  what  we  are  seek- 
ing through  the  INF  and  START  talks?  The 
place  to  begin,  we  concluded  more  than  a 
year  ago,  is  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
nuclear  weapon  itself.  We  have  been  living 
with  it  since  1945.  The  early  assumption 
that  the  nuclear  weapon  was  a  magic  force 
for  peace  has  long  since  faded  away.  Even 
when  we  had  a  monopoly  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  then  great  nuclear  superiority,  we 
had  to  use  conventional  forces — and  those 
alone — to  counter  a  long  cycle  of  aggres- 
sion by  the  Soviets  and  their  surrogates. 
Save  in  a  few  important  situations  of  ex- 
treme tension,  we  found  the  doctrine  of 
"massive  retaliation"  to  be  an  empty  threat. 

Since  the  late  1950's,  at  least,  the  pri- 
mary strategic  goal  of  the  Soviet  program  of 
expansion  has  been  to  achieve  world  domi- 
nance by  separating  Western  Europe  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  To  achieve 
this  goal,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  and  is 
seeking  to  outflank  Europe  from  the  north 
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and  the  south,  thus  bringing  the  entire 
Eurasian  land  mass  under  Soviet  control 
and,  on  that  basis,  taking  over  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East.  That  done,  the  Soviet 
leaders  believe,  Japan  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  Pacific  basin  would  accept  Soviet 
suzerainty  as  inevitable;  the  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope would  lose  hope;  and  the  United 
States  would  be  isolated,  with  no  choice  but 
to  aquiesce  in  Soviet  hegemony.  All  our 
experience  in  our  bilateral  nuclear  arms 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  consistent 
with  this  hypothesis.  Soviet  strategy  in 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  seems  to  be  dominat- 
ed by  two  ideas:  to  divide  the  United  States 
from  its  allies  and  to  prevent  the 
modernization  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces.  These  are  the  main  Soviet  themes  in 
the  negotiation  as  they  are  the  main  themes 
of  Soviet  arms  control  propaganda. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  have  never 
stopped  trying  to  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  that  this  course  was  the  classic  road 
to  disaster.  Nor  have  they  flagged  in  their 
efforts  to  convince  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  a  constructive  alternative  was 
always  available — the  alternative  of  genuine 
East-West  cooperation,  based  on  respect 
by  each  side  for  the  legitimate  security 
interests  of  the  other  and  for  the  rules  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  against  aggression.  To 
this  end,  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
the  allies  sought  to  contain  Soviet  expan- 
sion and  proposed  a  long  series  of  agree- 
ments designed  to  induce  the  Soviet  Union 
to  pursue  its  ambitions  in  world  politics 
only  by  peaceful  means.  Among  these  pro- 
posals, those  addressed  to  the  nuclear  men- 
ace have  been  of  quite  particular  signifi- 
cance. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age 
nearly  40  years  ago,  the  American  people 
and  their  government  have  been  con- 
vinced— and  rightly  convinced — that  nucle- 
ar weapons  are  revolutionizing  both  war- 
fare and  world  politics  and  that  extraordi- 
nary steps  are  required  to  protect  civiliza- 
tion from  the  unthinkable  disaster  of  nucle- 
ar war.  Conventional  war  has  profoundly 
damaged  the  fabric  of  civilization  during 
this  turbulent  century.  The  consequences 
of  nuclear  war  would  be  immeasurably 
worse. 

The  United  States  made  its  first  proposal 
to  eliminate  the  nuclear  threat  in  1946, 
when  we  had  a  monopoly  of  nuclear  arms 
and  nuclear  technology.  In  the  Baruch 
Plan80  we  offered  to  put  the  whole  of  nucle- 


80  For  the  text  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 


ar  science  under  international  control. 
Looking  back,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Soviet 
refusal  even  to  consider  that  offer  was  one 
of  the  most  destructive  turning  points  in  the 
history  of  the  cold  war. 

The  offer  of  the  Baruch  Plan  does  not 
stand  alone.  During  the  1950's,  President 
Eisenhower  proposed  the  "open  skies" 
plan,  which  has  had  far-reaching  influence 
even  though  it  was  not  formally  accepted. 
The  first  major  step  in  the  control  of  nucle- 
ar arms  was  achieved  in  1963  in  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  The  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  followed  in  1968. 

Beyond  these  agreements,  there  are  trea- 
ties barring  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
from  the  Antarctic  and  from  outer  space 
and  the  cycle  of  agreements  which  are  our 
primary  concern  today — the  Soviet-Ameri- 
can SALT  agreements  and  the  INF  and 
START  negotiations.  SALT  I  comprised 
two  agreements,  the  Interim  Agreement 
limiting  offensive  strategic  weapons,  which 
expired  in  1977,  and  the  ABM  Treaty, 
which  severely  restricts  systems  for  inter- 
cepting and  destroying  ballistic  missiles. 
The  ABM  Treaty  is  of  indefinite  duration. 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  disappointed  the 
claims  made  for  them  and  the  expectations 
they  generated.  Against  the  background  of 
the  Soviet  nuclear  buildup  under  the  SALT 
I  Interim  Agreement,  SALT  II  would  have 
sanctioned  continued  increases  in  Soviet 
nuclear  capabilities  to  threaten  world  stabil- 
ity. 

What  is  the  moral  of  this  cycle  of  experi- 
ence for  the  policies  President  Reagan  has 
proposed  in  the  INF  and  START  talks? 
First,  we  are  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  since  1946 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war 
were  wise  and  necessary.  They  should  be 
intensified,  not  relaxed  or  abandoned.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  obvious  that  no  impregnable  wall 
can  be  erected  between  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional war.  A  nuclear  stalemate  will  not 
be  worth  having  if  it  is  treated  simply  as  a 
license  for  conventional  wars  of  all  against 
all. 

In  order  to  eliminate  nuclear  war,  the 
nations  must  also  eliminate  conventional 
war:  that  is,  the  struggle  to  save  mankind 
from  nuclear  catastrophe  must  be  con- 
ceived as  part  of  a  wider  struggle  to  estab- 
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lish  world  public  order  itself.  The  issue  is 
not  colonialism,  or  capitalism,  or  commu- 
nism, or  democracy,  or  the  so-called  arms 
race.  It  is  aggression.  The  motives  for  ag- 
gression are  irrelevant.  And  the  arms  race  is 
the  symptom  and  consequence,  not  the 
cause,  of  the  breakdown  in  world  public 
order.  We  live  in  a  small,  interdependent, 
and  dangerous  world.  In  that  world,  our 
world  with  its  ominous  nuclear  dimension, 
aggression  should  be  inadmissible,  and 
peace  should  be  indivisible. 

As  President  Reagan  has  said,  we  can  no 
longer  tolerate  a  "double  standard"  with 
regard  to  Soviet  aggression  or  aggression 
by  anv  other  power.  Both  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union  must  obey  the  same  rules  with  regard 
to  the  international  use  of  force — the  rules 
to  which  we  both  agreed  when  we  signed 
the  U.N.  Charter.  Unless  these  neutral  and 
universal  principles  are  generally  and  im- 
partially enforced,  they  will  cease  to  have 
any  influence  on  the  behavior  of  states.  In 
President  Reagan's  phrase,  the  nations 
must  not  merely  condemn  aggression;  they 
must  prevent  it  and  enforce  the  rules 
against  it. 

I  now  turn  to  the  specific  problems  of 
INF  and  START  negotiations.  A  year  ago  a 
consensus  emerged  within  the  administra- 
tion on  certain  key  propositions  as  the  foun- 
dation for  our  negotiating  approach  in  the 
two  negotiations.  The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant was  that  we  should  discard  the  premise 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
shared  the  same  view  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  same  goal  for  nuclear  arms  control 
negotiations.  Ten  years  ago  most  Ameri- 
cans took  that  hypothesis  for  granted. 
Today  it  cannot  be  entertained  at  all.  Offi- 
cials used  to  assure  us  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  only  interested  in  equality,  recognition 
as  a  great  power,  and  a  place  in  the  sun  and 
that  when  it  achieved  parity  with  the  United 
States  it  would  stop  enlarging  its  armed 
forces.  No  one  can  say  that  after  what 
happened  during  the  1970's. 

For  the  United  States,  the  only  accepta- 
ble use  for  nuclear  arms  is  in  defense  of  our 
supreme  national  interests  and  those  of  our 
allies  against  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  other  forms  of  aggression.  Our  nuclear 
arsenal  is  defensive  in  character,  and  its 
mission  is  to  deter  aggression  by  presenting 
a  visible  and  credible  capacity  to  retaliate. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  Soviet  Union 
marches  to  a  different  drummer.  While  we 
in  the  West  have  been  primarily  concerned 
with  deterring  both  conventional  and  nu- 
clear attacks,   Soviet   doctrine   and   forces 


emphasize  the  ability  to  fight  and  win  a 
nuclear  war.  Of  course,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  prefer  to  have  the  fruits  of 
military  victorv  without  having  to  wage  war. 
To  achieve  that  end,  it  believes,  the  nuclear 
superioritv  it  is  trying  so  hard  to  attain 
would  be  a  political  force  of  overpowering 
influence — the  ultimate  instrument  of  coer- 
cion and  intimidation.  The  function  of  Sovi- 
et military  superioritv  is  to  paralyze  the 
American  nuclear  deterrent  by  threatening 
to  overwhelm  it,  and  thus  make  Soviet  ag- 
gression Vith  conventional  forces  possible. 
More  than  75%  of  the  Soviet  strategic  nu- 
clear force  consists  of  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  (ICBM's) — swift,  accurate, 
and  extremely  destructive  first-strike  weap- 
ons which  could  destroy  missiles  deployed 
in  hardened  silos.  Less  than  one-third  of  the 
American  force  consists  of  ICBM's.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  has  an  intermediate- 
range  ballistic  missile  force  which,  as  vet. 
has  no  American  counterpart.  The  Soviets 
currently  have  deployed  at  least  324  SS-20 
launchers,  265  SS-4's,  and  15  SS-5's.  They 
have  1,232  warheads  in  all.  With  one  refire 
missile  per  launcher,  these  intermediate- 
range  missiles  may  have  over  2,000  nuclear 
warheads,  almost  all  of  which  can  reach 
West  European  targets.  The  balance,  all 
deployed  on  mobile  SS-20  launchers,  are 
now  targeted  from  eastern  Siberia.  Given 
the  transportability  and  range  of  the  SS-20, 
all  of  these  could  be  moved  within  reach  of 
Europe.  The  United  States  has  no  weapons 
at  all  in  this  class.  Partially  to  counter  this 
threat,  our  Pershing  II  intermediate-range 
ballistic  missile  and  ground-based  cruise 
missile  are  in  development  and  are  sched- 
uled for  modest  deplovment  in  Europe  late 
in  1983. 

The  Soviet  lead  in  ground-based  inter- 
mediate-range and  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  is  one  of  the  most  serious  foreign 
policy  problems  we  face.  This  advantage 
gives  the  Soviet  Union  the  potential  to 
destroy  all  of  Europe  or  Japan  and  many 
targets  in  other  parts  of  the  world  at  a  time 
when  a  preemptive  first  strike  with  its  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  could  in  theory 
also  destroy  all  our  ICBM  force,  that  por- 
tion of  our  submarines  that  are  in  port,  and 
those  of  our  bombers  that  are  at  their  bases. 

The  combination  of  these  doomsday 
possibilities  is  a  recipe  for  nuclear  coercion 
that  could  split  our  alliances  and  leave  us 
isolated  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Henry 
Kissinger  deepened  Western  anxiety  about 
the  nuclear  imbalance  a  few  years  ago  with 
his  celebrated  comment  that  great  powers 
do  not  commit  suicide  on  behalf  of  their 
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allies.81  Former  President  Nixon  has  now 
made  nuclear  anxiety  in  this  sense  more 
acute.  In  an  article  in  the  Sew  York  Times  on 
August  19,  1982,8-'  he  says: 

"The  Soviet  Union's  achievement  of  su- 
periority in  land-based  nuclear  missiles  has 
made  our  nuclear  strength  no  longer  a 
credible  deterrent  against  Moscow's  creep- 
ing expansionism,  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East.  We  will  not 
again  be  able  to  use  the  threat  of  that  power 
as  President  Kennedy  did  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  in  1962,  when  we  had  a  15-to- 
1  advantage,  or  even  as  I  was  able  to  do 
during  the  Arab-Israeli  war  in  1973,  when 
our  advantage  was  far  less  but  still  formida- 
ble. Even  if  we  restore  the  balance  of  those 
nuclear  forces,  we  will  not  fully  restore  their 
deterrent  effect  for  such  purposes.  A  threat 
of  mutual  suicide  is  simply  not  credible." 

Political  anxieties  about  the  American 
nuclear  umbrella  would  exist  even  if  Dr. 
Kissinger  and  President  Nixon  had  not  spo- 
ken. They  are  what  Chancellor  Schmidt  has 
called  "subliminal"  emanations  of  the  Sovi- 
et nuclear  arsenal  and  the  state  of  the 
Soviet-American  nuclear  balance.  They  are 
there  because  we  allowed  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance to  deteriorate  during  the  1970's.  We 
shall  have  to  live  with  the  consequences  of 
that  mistake  until  the  balance  is  restored  by 
some  combination  of  American  force 
modernization  and  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

The  fears  generated  by  the  changing 
nuclear  balance  are  manifest  in  many 
forms — in  the  antinuclear  demonstrations 
and  other  movements  for  unilateral  disar- 
mament, isolationism,  and  accommodation, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  for  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, on  the  other.  If  these  movements 
prevail,  here,  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia,  we 
shall  wake  up  one  day  soon  in  a  different 
world. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  Pres- 
ident Reagan  decided  to  make  the  removal 
of  the  destabilizing  Soviet  advantage  in 
ground-based  ballistic  missiles  the  first  goal 
of  our  nuclear  arms  control  effort  and  the 
first  aspect  of  the  problem  for  us  to  take  up 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  were  slightly 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  number  of 
warheads   on   deployed   ICBM's   in    1972. 

In  1982  the  Soviets  have  a  lead  in  this 
crucial  area  of  approximately  three  to  one. 


81  Kissinger's  comment  has  not  been  further 
identified. 

82  See  Sew  York  Times,  August  19,  1982,  p.  A27. 


It  follows  that  they  have  the  theoretical 
capacity  to  execute  a  preemptive  first  strike 
by  destroying  our  ICBM's  and  other  nucle- 
ar forces  with  a  fraction  of  their  forces, 
holding  the  rest  in  an  ominous  reserve 
which  could  paralyze  our  remaining  strate- 
gic forces.  When  the  Soviet  intermediate- 
range  ballistic  missiles  are  counted,  the 
Soviet  advantage  in  this  category  becomes 
even  higher.  Until  this  Soviet  advantage  in 
nuclear  forces  is  eliminated,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  achieve  political  stability. 

The  New  York  Times  put  the  issue  well  in 
an  editorial  entitled  "How  Much  Is 
Enough?"  on  April  11,  1982.  The  task  of 
arms  control  diplomacy,  the  Times  said,  is  to 
allow  the  United  States  to  maintain  deter- 
rence "which  has  kept  the  industrial  world 
at  peace  for  the  longest  stretch  in  history" 
and  "to  forbid  the  weapons  which  defy 
deterrence  ....  That  done,  the  arms  race 
can  subside.  Unless  it  is  done,  there  will 
never  be  enough." 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  the  basis  for 
our  approach  to  the  INF  and  START  talks. 
What  we  are  seeking  in  these  talks  is  to 
establish  nuclear  stability  at  equal  and  much 
lower  levels  of  force — a  posture  on  each 
side  which  would  permit  us  to  deter  both 
nuclear  war  and  other  forms  of  aggression 
against  our  supreme  interests.  Such  a  policy 
would  deny  the  Soviet  Union  the  capacity 
for  nuclear  blackmail  based  on  its  present 
superiority  in  ground-based  intermediate- 
range  and  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

The  U.S.  position  in  these  talks  was 
explained  by  President  Reagan  in  his 
speech  of  November  18,  1981.  During  the 
first  round  of  the  INF  talks  beginning  in 
November  1981,  the  U.S.  delegation  laid 
out  the  broad  principles  underlying  the 
U.S.  approach,  defined  the  elements  of  an 
agreement  which  would  take  into  account 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  two  sides,  and 
in  February  1982  presented  the  text  of  a 
draft  treaty  which  would  implement  those 
elements.  The  Soviet  side  elaborated  some- 
what on  the  positions  that  had  been  set 
forth  by  Chairman  Brezhnev  before  the 
negotiations  had  begun  and  offered  its  criti- 
cism of  the  U.S.  position.  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
plan  has  two  elements:  A  moratorium  for 
the  duration  of  the  negotiations  and  a  pro- 
gram of  reductions  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  both  sides  are  now  equal  in  inter- 
mediate-range missiles.  The  Soviets  have 
proposed  a  limit  of  300  "systems"  for  each 
side  by  1990. 

During  the  second  round,  beginning  in 
May,    the   Soviet    delegation    presented   a 
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draft  text  of  an  agreement  which  would 
embodv  the  Soviet  position.  The  United 
States  offered  its  criticisms  of  the  Soviet 
position  and  a  full  analvsis  of  the  issues 
between  the  sides. 

As  the  third  round  of  the  INF  negotia- 
tions is  scheduled  to  begin  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  it  is  appropriate  to  review  some  of 
the  major  issues  as  they  have  emerged.  You 
will  remember  that  in  1976  the  Soviet 
Union  began  the  deployment  of  a  new  mo- 
bile and  MIRYed  intermediate-range  mis- 
sile system — the  SS-20 — as  a  replacement 
for  the  older  fixed  single-warhead  systems 
on  which  it  had  relied  for  many  years.  The 
SS-20's  are  highly  accurate;  can  strike  all 
important  targets  in  Europe,  even  from 
locations  in  the  middle  of  Siberia;  and  have 
a  short  time  of  flight.  Thev  represent  a 
threat  different  in  kind,  not  just  in  degree, 
from  the  systems  they  have  been  replacing. 

In  1979  the  NATO  nations  unanimously 
agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  counter  this 
threat  unless  it  was  withdrawn.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  United  States  should  move  to 
deploy  in  Europe  two  somewhat  compara- 
ble systems,  the  Pershing  II  ballistic  missile 
and  the  BGM-109G  ground-launched 
cruise  missile  and  simultaneously  seek 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
limitation  of  comparable  systems  on  both 
sides.83  On  November  18,  1981,  President 
Reagan  proposed  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  entirely  forego  such 
systems — the  zero/zero  solution. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  yet  gone  be- 
yond its  position  that  the  INF  talks  are 
exclusively  concerned  with  stability  in  the 
European  theater.  The  United  States  insists 
that  the  INF  problem  is  global  and  that  the 
cause  of  world  peace  would  not  be  ad- 
vanced by  exporting  the  Soviet  INF  nuclear 
advantage  to  Asia. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  continues  to  claim 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  approximately  the  same  number  of 
intermediate-range  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
European  theater  and,  therefore,  that  the 
NATO  decision  to  deplov  572  Pershing  II 
and  ground-based  cruise  missiles  in  Europe 
is  "provocative"  and  "destabilizing."  The 
Soviet  claim  rests  on  two  untenable 
propositions — first,    that    the    British    and 


83  For  the  texts  of  the  communiques  issued 
following  the  special  meeting  of  the  NATO  For- 
eign and  Defense  Ministers  on  December  12, 
1979,  and  the  meeting  of  the  NATO  Foreign 
Ministers  on  December  14,  1979,  which  formallv 
endorsed  these  decisions,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:  Basic  Documents,   1977-1980.  pp.  494-499. 


French  nuclear  forces  must  be  counted  with 
the  American  forces  and,  second,  that 
American  bombers,  submarine-launched 
missiles,  and  cruise  missiles  should  be  treat- 
ed as  equivalent  to  the  Soviet  SS-20.  The 
Soviet  calculations  go  beyond  even  these 
errors.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  sup- 
posed equality  of  the  two  INF  forces  in 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  must  count  all 
American  weapons  as  relevant — including 
American  dual-purpose  aircraft,  as  well  as 
FB-lll's,  all  of  which  are  located  in  the 
United  States — and  also  exclude  many  cate- 
gories of  the  Soviet  arsenal. 

The  principal  issue  between  the  sides 
centers  on  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  the 
SS-20's  and  comparable  missiles  on  the 
Soviet  side,  and  the  Pershing  II  and  BGM- 
109G  on  the  United  States  side.  Whereas 
the  United  States  draft  treatv  would  ban 
them  on  both  sides,  the  Soviet  treatv  would 
eliminate  them  only  on  the  U.S.  side;  the 
Soviet  side  would  be  permitted  to  have  up 
to  300  launchers  for  such  missiles  in  the 
European  portion  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
an  unlimited  number  in  the  far-eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  this  wholly  one-sided 
treatment  proposed  bv  the  Soviets  as  to  the 
central  issues,  their  proposed  treaty  would 
have  other  unequal  effects.  The  Warsaw- 
Pact  has  some  7.000  nuclear-capable  air- 
craft in  Europe,  of  which  some  2,500  are 
assigned  to  nuclear  combat  roles.  NATO 
has  approximately  one-third  of  the  latter 
number;  almost  all  U.S.  nuclear-capable 
planes  located  in  Europe  are  dual  capable. 
The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  conventional 
defense  of  Europe  is  almost  wholly  depend- 
ent on  such  dual-capable  planes.  Yet,  the 
Soviet  draft  treaty  would  have  the  effect  of 
forcing  the  almost  total  withdrawal  from 
Europe  of  such  U.S.  dual-capable  aircraft, 
while  not  affecting  most  Soviet  dual-capa- 
ble aircraft. 

This  effect  results  in  part  from  the  Soviet 
proposal  that  U.K.  and  French  nuclear- 
capable  systems  be  included  under  the  ag- 
gregate ceiling  limiting  U.S.  and  Soviet  in- 
termediate-range missiles  and  aircraft.  This 
proposal  is  both  technically  flawed  and  in- 
equitable in  principle.  First,  most  of  these 
U.K.  and  French  forces  are  not,  in  fact, 
intermediate-range  (or  what  the  Soviets  call 
medium-range);  they  are  SLBM  forces  iden- 
tical with  Soviet  and  U.S.  SLBM  forces. 
Most  of  the  remainder  are  nuclear-capable 
aircraft.  The  Soviet  predominance  in  inter- 
mediate-range, nuclear-capable  systems  in 
Europe  is  so  great  that  there  would  be  no 
justification  for  compensation  to  the  Soviet 
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Union  for  British  and  French  nuclear  forces 
even  if  they  were  under  NATO  command. 

Beyond  this  technical  flaw,  the  claim  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  nuclear  forces  equal  to 
or  superior  to  those  of  all  other  nations 
combined  would  be  unjustified.  It  is  a  de- 
mand for  absolute  security  for  one  country, 
which  is  tantamount  to  absolute  insecurity 
for  all  other  countries.  In  short,  it  is  a  Soviet 
demand  for  hegemony.  This  will  never  be 
acceptable  to  the  United  States. 

This  Soviet  demand  is  inappropriate  in 
another  way  as  well.  The  INF  negotiations 
are  bilateral  negotiations  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  U.S.S.R.;  neither  the 
United  Kingdom  nor  France  has  authorized 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  on  their  behalf.  On  the  contra- 
ry, they  have  stated  their  refusal  to  have 
their  forces  limited  or  compensated  for  in 
negotiations  between  us.  From  their  stand- 
point, their  nuclear  forces  are  strategic; 
they  represent  their  last  line  of  defense  in  a 
potentially  threatened  position. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  important 
issues  separating  the  two  sides.  Much  prog- 
ress, however,  has  been  achieved  by  the  two 
delegations  in  sorting  out  what  is  important 
to  each  side  and  illuminating  the  way  to 
possible  solutions.  A  serious  atmosphere 
has  evolved  in  the  INF  talks.  It  is  clear  that  a 
potentiality  exists  for  accommodating  the 
analytic  concepts  used  by  both  sides.  What 
is  not  yet  clear  is  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
is  willing  to  accept  agreement  based  exclu- 
sively on  the  principle  of  deterrence. 

The  first  2-month  round  of  the  START 
negotiations  has  now  been  completed. 
They  are,  of  course,  at  an  earlier  stage  than 
the  INF  talks,  but  the  atmosphere  is  corre- 
spondingly serious  and  business-like. 

The  U.S.  position  was  outlined  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  speech  at  Eureka  College  on 
May  9,  1982.  Its  essential  idea  is  that  of 
equal  ceilings  at  much  lower  levels  of 
force — ceilings  that  would  strengthen  de- 
terrence and  promote  stability  by  signifi- 
cantly reducing  the  Soviet  lead  in  ICBM's. 
Coupled  with  the  dismantling  of  the  Soviet 
intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles  pro- 
posed in  the  INF  talks,  such  a  result  would 
enable  us  to  maintain  an  overall  level  of 
strategic  nuclear  capability  sufficient  to 
deter  conflict,  safeguard  our  national  secu- 
rity, and  meet  our  commitments  to  allies 
and  friends. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  practical,  phased  approach  to 
the  negotiation,  like  the  procedure  being 


used  in  the  INF  talks.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  two  arsenals  should  be 
equal  both  in  the  number  of  weapons  and  in 
their  destructive  capacity.  "The  focus  of  our 
efforts,"  the  President  said,  "will  be  to 
reduce  significantly  the  most  destabilizing 
systems — ballistic  missiles,  the  number  of 
warheads  they  carry,  and  their  overall  de- 
structive potential." 

While  no  aspect  of  the  problem  is  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  and  the  United 
States  will  negotiate  in  good  faith  on  any 
topics  the  Soviets  wish  to  raise,  the  United 
States  proposes  that  the  first  topic  to  be 
considered  in  the  negotiations  should  be 
the  reduction  of  ballistic  missile  warheads 
to  equal  levels  at  least  one-third  below 
current  numbers.  Both  ground-based  and 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  are 
included  in  this  proposal.  No  more  than 
half  these  warheads  would  be  deployed  on 
land-based  missiles.  This  provision  alone 
should  achieve  substantial  reductions  in 
missile  throw-weight.  Our  proposal  calls  for 
these  warhead  reductions,  as  well  as  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  the  number  of  deployed 
missiles,  to  be  achieved  as  quicklv  as  possi- 
ble. 

In  a  second  phase,  closely  linked  to  the 
first,  we  will  seek  equal  ceilings  on  other 
elements  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  forces, 
including  equal  limits  on  ballistic  missile 
throw-weight  at  less  than  current  U.S.  lev- 
els. 

In  both  START  and  INF,  the  United 
States  has  made  it  clear  that  verification 
measures  capable  of  assuring  compliance 
are  indispensable.  For  those  provisions  that 
cannot  be  monitored  effectively  by  national 
technical  means  of  verification,  we  will  be 
proposing  cooperative  measures,  data  ex- 
changes, and  collateral  constraints  that 
should  provide  the  necessary  confidence  in 
compliance.  The  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
dicated that  it  will  be  prepared  where  neces- 
sary to  consider  cooperative  measures 
going  beyond  national  technical  means. 
This  is  an  encouraging  sign.  Without  satis- 
factory verification  provisions,  meaningful 
agreements  will  be  impossible  to  achieve. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  attacked  our 
START  proposals  as  unfair,  on  the  ground 
that  they  call  for  unequal  reductions — in- 
deed, that  they  call  for  "unilateral  Soviet 
disarmament."  It  is  hardly  obvious  why  this 
is  the  case.  Each  side  now  has  approximate- 
ly 7,500  ballistic  missile  warheads.  Under 
the  American  proposal,  each  side  would 
have  to  reduce  to  no  more  than  5,000,  of 
which  no  more  than   2,500   could   be  on 
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ICBM's.  True,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
to  dismantle  more  ICBM  warheads  than  we 
would  in  order  to  comply  with  the  ICBM 
sublimit,  while  we  might  have  to  dismantle 
more  submarine-based  missiles.  But  that  is 
the  point.  There  is  nothing  inequitable 
about  an  equal  ceiling  which  strengthens 
deterrence  and  stability.  It  is  discouraging 
that  this  feature  of  the  American  proposal 
was  not  mentioned  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  by  General  Starodubov,  a 
senior  member  of  the  Soviet  START 
delegation.84  By  omitting  any  reference  to 
SLBM's,  General  Starodubov  gives  the 
reader  an  incomplete  version  of  the  Ameri- 
can position. 

If  the  INF  and  START  talks  are  success- 
ful, the  huge  Soviet  advantage  in  ground- 
based  ballistic  missiles  will  be  eliminated. 
These  alone  are  the  weapons  which  "defy 
deterrence."  If  the  Soviet  Union  accepts 
nuclear  arms  control  agreements  based  on 
the  principle  of  "deterrence  only,"  which  is 
the  heart  of  our  negotiating  position,  a 
Soviet  first  strike  would  be  impossible  with- 
out expending  most  of  the  Soviet  force. 
Given  such  a  change  in  the  balance  of  the 
two  forces,  we  could  hope  to  protect  our 
ICBM  force  effectively.  Then — but  only 
then — nuclear  tension  would  diminish. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  our  START 
negotiating  position  which  deserves  empha- 
sis. As  President  Reagan's  speech  at  Eureka 
College  makes  clear,  the  American  ap- 
proach to  START  is  directed  in  the  first 
instance  at  the  most  destabilizing  weapons 
and  proposes  a  new  unit  of  account  as  the 
basis  for  a  treaty  dealing  with  them  and  all 
other  intercontinental  nuclear  weapons. 
That  unit  of  account,  replacing  the  "de- 
ployed launchers"  used  in  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II,  would  compare  the  Soviet  and 
American  forces  both  in  the  number  of 
weapons  on  each  side  and  their  destructive 
capacity.  The  measure  of  destructive  capac- 
ity we  propose  is  that  of  throw-weight — the 
maximum  weight  of  weapons  a  missile  can 
propel.  What  we  are  seeking  is  an  equal 
throw-weight  limit  for  each  side  at  levels 
below  the  present  American  level.  This  goal 
would  require  a  greater  reduction  on  the 
Soviet  side  than  on  the  American  side.  But 
the  Soviet  Union  can  hardly  claim  a  right  to 
preserve  an  advantage  which  could  only  be 
used  for  intimidation  or  aggression.  Nor  is 
there  anything  inequitable  in  the  idea  of 
unequal  reductions  to  achieve  equality.  The 
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United  States  made  larger  reductions  than 
any  other  power  under  the  Washington 
Naval  Treaty  of  1922. 

If  we  yield  in  the  end  and  wearily  settle 
for  INF  and  START  agreements  which 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  preserve  its 
overwhelming  advantage  in  ballistic  mis- 
siles, we  should  find  ourselves  confronting 
former  President  Nixon's  bleak  prognosis. 
Such  an  outcome  would  legitimize  the  supe- 
riority in  intermediate-range  and  intercon- 
tinental gjound-based  ballistic  missiles  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  achieved  under  SALT 
and  authorize  it  to  consolidate  and  improve 
that  advantage.  On  that  basis,  the  Soviet 
leaders  would  be  justified  in  continuing  to 
believe  that  they  could  translate  their  nucle- 
ar edge  over  the  United  States  into  political 
and  diplomatic  hegemony. 

This  would  be  a  most  dangerous  illu- 
sion— the  kind  of  illusion  from  which  major 
wars  have  arisen  in  the  past.  President  Rea- 
gan's approach  to  INF  and  START  calls  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  join  us  in  recognizing 
that  the  quest  for  hegemony  is  the  greatest 
possible  threat  to  the  peace  and  that  real 
nuclear  parity  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States — parity,  that  is,  in 
deterrent  capacity — is  the  most  feasible 
foundation  for  a  joint  program  to  establish 
world  political  stability  based  on  the  rule  of 
law. 

The  state  of  world  politics  does  not  justi- 
fy the  apocalyptic  gloom  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  resisting  Soviet  expansionism 
would  be  suicidal  and,  therefore,  counsel  an 
American  retreat  to  isolation  and  submis- 
sion. The  Soviet  drive  for  unlimited  power 
faces  insuperable  obstacles.  It  confronts 
deep-seated  economic  and  social  problems 
at  home  and  the  ineradicable  hostility  of  the 
nations  it  is  seeking  to  rule  abroad.  It  has 
suffered  major  defeats  in  peripheral  cam- 
paigns, especially  in  the  Middle  East.  And 
what  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  called  "the  crisis"  in 
Poland  is  one  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  the  magni- 
tude of  its  nuclear  arsenal  cannot  protect 
the  Soviet  Union  from  the  deeply  rooted 
yearnings  for  freedom  shared  by  people 
everywhere.  Finally,  and  most  important  of 
all,  the  Soviet  Union,  like  every  other  coun- 
try, must  accept  the  implacable  logic  of  the 
nuclear  weapon.  As  Khruschev  once  said, 
the  nuclear  weapon  does  not  respect  the 
difference  between  socialism  and  capital- 
ism. 

Foreign  policy  is  not  a  mathematical  ex- 
ercise like  chess.  Like  every  other  human 
enterprise,  it  must  take  account  of  the  un- 
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foreseen.  Chance,  heroism,  passion,  and 
faith  have  greater  influence  in  human  affairs 
than  the  grim  calculus  of  the  nuclear  equa- 
tion. 

The  ultimate  issue  of  Soviet-American 
relations  since  1917  is  defined  in  the  nucle- 
ar arms  talks  with  chilling  clarity.  It  is 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  state  like  the 
others,  willing  to  live  as  a  member  of  the 
society  of  nations  and  to  abide  by  its  rules 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  will  persist  in  the  suicidal  view  that 
its  mission  is  to  lead  a  crusade  to  spread  the 
"True  Faith"  by  the  sword.  When  the  issue 
is  raised  with  Soviet  diplomats  or  profes- 
sors, they  say,  "You  are  asking  us  to  change 
a  foreign  policy  rooted  in  the  nature  of  our 
society  and  state."  To  that  claim,  the  only 
possible  answer  is,  "Not  at  all.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  you  can  preach  the  gospel  of 
communism  as  much  as  you  like.  But  the 
rest  of  the  world  cannot  tolerate  the  use  of 
aggression  to  achieve  it." 

If  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  as 
rational  and  cautious  as  they  are  supposed 
to  be,  they  should  want  a  period  of  peace 
and  stability  in  their  relationship  with  the 
West.  On  the  whole,  I  think  they  will.  Like 
all  his  modern  predecessors,  President  Rea- 
gan has  made  it  clear  to  the  Soviet  leaders 
that  he  would  welcome  such  a  change  and 
cooperate  fully  in  making  it  a  reality. 


Document  56 

Testimony  by  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (Rostow) 
Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  September  20,  19§2 
(Extracts)85 

Complex  Problems 
Inhibiting  the 
Development  of  a 
Comprehensive  U.S. 
Policy  on  Arms  Control  in 
Outer  Space 


I  turn  now  to  recent  international  discus- 
sions of  space  arms  control  and  what  we 
have  learned  of  its  difficulty. 


85  Source:  Arms  Control  and  the  Militarization  of 


In  1978-79,  as  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman,86 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
engaged  in  bilateral  negotiations  on  anti- 
satellite  weapons  limitations.  The  talks  cov- 
ered both  limits  on  actions  against  satellites 
and  limits  on  capabilities  for  attacking  satel- 
lites. They  took  place  in  Helsinki  in  June 
1978,  in  Bern  in  January-February  1979, 
and  in  Vienna  in  April-June  1979. 

During  the  first  round  of  negotiations, 
the  two  sides  outlined  their  general  con- 
cerns, and  during  the  second  and  third 
rounds  some  progress  was  made  in  examin- 
ing and  clarifying  the  key  issues.  However, 
important  areas  of  disagreement  emerged, 
both  with  regard  to  limits  on  actions  against 
satellites  and  with  regard  to  limits  on  ASAT 
capabilities. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  those  differ- 
ences here.  I  would  note  that  there  were 
important  verification  questions  raised 
which  must  be  resolved  if  ASAT  arms  con- 
trol is  to  make  progress,  and  I  will  return  to 
these  questions  in  a  few  minutes. 

In  addition,  as  you  will  recall,  the  inter- 
national environment  deteriorated  toward 
the  end  of  1979.  The  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  was  especially  important  in  this 
connection. 

Arms  control  measures  for  outer  space 
have  been  a  topic  of  discussion  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  in  sessions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament  [CD]87  this  year.  The 
United  States  supported  resolution 
36/97C,88  introduced  by  U.S.  allies  at  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  last  fall,  which  re- 
quested the  CD  to  consider  the  question  of 
negotiating  further  arms  control  measures 
in  outer  space. 

In  the  summer  of  1981,  the  Soviet  Union 
sent  to  the  U.N.  a  draft  treaty  that  would 
ban  the  stationing  of  weapons  in  outer 
space.  A  U.N.  resolution  sponsored  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  calling  for  CD 
negotiations  on  such  a  treaty,  also  passed 
the  General  Assembly.89  The  Soviet  draft 


Space:  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
Oceans,  International  Operations  and  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate, 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1982),  pp.  10-15. 

86  For  the  opening  statement  of  Senator 
Pressler,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  see  Arms 
Control  and  the  Militarization  of  Space,  pp.   1,  6-7. 

87  All  bracketed  notes  appear  in  the  source 
text. 

88  The  United  States  voted  for  U.N.  General 
Assembly  Resolution  36/97C,  Prevention  of  an 
Arms  Race  in  Outer  Space,  which  was  approved 
on  December  9,   1981,  by  a  vote  of  129-0-13. 

89  Reference  is  to  U.N.  General  Assembly  Res- 
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treaty  neither  defined  a  "weapon"  nor  seri- 
ously addressed  questions  of  verification.  In 
the  1982  spring  and  summer  sessions,  the 
United  States  participated  in  CD  discus- 
sions on  the  highly  complex,  technical  is- 
sues of  space  arms  control. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
wide-ranging  scope  of  Soviet  military  activi- 
ties in  space — in  particular  the  continuing 
Soviet  deployment,  development  and  test- 
ing of  weapons  for  intercepting  and  de- 
stroying satellites,  and  the  threat  posed  by 
Soviet  satellites  to  our  own  military  forces. 
Soviet  development  of  AS  AT  weapons  puts 
at  risk  not  only  U.S.  satellites  vital  to  na- 
tional security  but  also  the  satellites  of  all 
nations  which  have  been  launched  and  are 
used  for  commercial,  scientific,  and  other 
civil  purposes. 

This  past  June,  at  nearly  the  same  time 
that  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  was 
speaking  before  the  U.N.  about  banning 
weapons  from  outer  space.^the  Soviet 
Union  was  conducting  another  in  a  continu- 
ing series  of  tests  of  its  ASAT  weapon,91 
which  we  have  considered  operational  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  the  U.N.  and 
CD  discussions,  I  should  emphasize  some 
of  the  broad  problem  areas  we  see.  Military 
and  arms  control  issues  in  outer  space  are 
complex;  they  present  difficult  obstacles  to 
international  negotiations,  as  you  and  I 
agree,  Mr.  Chairman.  Furthermore,  arms 
control  in  space  is  inseparable  from  broad- 
er arms  control  issues,  and  must  be  consid- 
ered in  that  context.  President  Reagan  con- 
tinues to  give  serious  attention  to  the  pros- 
pects for  space  arms  control  that  could 
contribute  to  U.S.  national  security.  How- 
ever, there  are  obstacles  to  progress  in  such 
areas  as  assuring  effective  verification, 
minimizing  so-called  residual  ASAT  capa- 
bilities, and  countering  the  space  com- 
ponents of  threats  to  U.S.  forces. 

Some  of  these  issues  are  technical  ones 
for  which  we  are  seeking  technical  solu- 
tions. Such  solutions  are  essential  to  any 
responsible  and  effective  approach  to  space 
arms  control. 


olution  36/99,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  123-0-21 
(with  the  United  States  abstaining),  which  en- 
dorsed a  Soviet  draft  treaty  (U.N.  document 
A/36/192)  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Stationing  of 
Weapons  of  Any  Kind  in  Outer  Space. 

90  For  the  text  of  Gromyko's  speech  at  the 
United  Nations,  June  15,  see  U.N.  document  A/S- 
12/PV.12. 

91  See  Secretary  Haig's  revelations  at  his  press 
conference,  June  19,  document  269. 


The  first  question  to  be  addressed  in 
evaluating  the  wisdom  of  limits  on  space 
weapons  in  general  and  ASAT  weapons  in 
particular  is  whether  the  United  States  can 
afford  to  give  up  acquiring  an  ASAT  weap- 
on of  its  own.  Two  issues  are  important 
here.  The  first  is  the  threat  posed  by  pre- 
sent and  prospective  Soviet  satellites  to  our 
military-  forces.  There  are  a  number  of  Sovi- 
et satellites  that  can  be  used  to  direct  Soviet 
military  forces  against  United  States  and 
allied  forces.  Any  space  weapon  limitations 
which  ljmit  the  threat  to  U.S.  satellites  will 
necessarily  protect  threatening  Soviet  satel- 
lites as  well.  Therefore,  when  we  consider 
arms  control  limits  on  ASAT  weapons,  we 
must  weigh  how  we  are  to  balance  two 
national  security  concerns,  the  need  to  pre- 
serve our  own  satellites  versus  the  need  to 
protect  U.S.  forces  from  threatening  Soviet 
satellites.  Dr.  DeLauer  will  review  these 
technologies  in  detail.92 

A  further  complication  is  that  a  ban  on 
ASAT's  could  not  completely  banish  the 
threat.  Some  inherent  ASAT  capabilities  or 
potential  would  remain  in  other  weapon 
systems  and  space  programs.  This  residual 
ASAT  threat  must  also  weigh  in  our  evalua- 
tion. 

The  second  important  issue  with  regard 
to  the  U.S.  acquisition  of  an  ASAT  weapon 
of  its  own  is  the  deterrent  effect  such  a 
system  would  have  in  contrast  to  the  asym- 
metrical situation  that  confronts  us  at  pre- 
sent. The-  Soviets  have  been  conducting 
space  tests  of  their  ASAT  interceptor  for 
over  a  decade  and  are  judged  to  have  an 
operational  ASAT  system.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  yet  con- 
ducted tests  of  the  ASAT  interceptor  it  is 
developing. 

Any  interruption  in  the  U.S.  program  at 
this  time  would  leave  the  Soviets  with  both 
a  ready  ASAT  capability  and  a  considerable 
body  of  ASAT  test  experience  from  more 
than  a  decade  of  testing.  Additionally,  the 
threat  to  our  national  security  from  ad- 
vances in  Soviet  space  programs  will  grow. 
Finally,  the  knowledge  that  the  United 
States  is  making  steady  progress  toward  an 
operational  ASAT  of  its  own  could  be  an 
important  inducement  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  explore  constructive  limits  on  space 
weapons. 

The  second  set  of  problems  we  face  in 
evaluating  the  wisdom  of  negotiating  limits 
for  ASAT  and  outer  space  weapons  is  that 
of  verification. 


92  For  DeLauer's  testimony,  see  Arms  Control 
and  the  Militarization  of  Space,  pp.  23-44. 
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Effective  verification  is  central  in  all  arms 
control;  it  is  important  in  space  arms  con- 
trol for  several  particular  reasons.  Satellites 
which  serve  U.S.  national  security  purposes 
are  relatively  few  in  number  and  yet  in  many 
instances  they  are  vital  and  their  tasks  can- 
not readily  be  taken  over  by  other  systems. 
A  variety  of  weapons  could  potentially  be 
used  for  ASAT  attacks,  including  some 
weapons  such  as  certain  ABM  interceptor 
missiles  that  are  permitted  under  other 
arms  control  accords. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  should  succeed  in 
destroying  even  a  small  number  of  vital 
American  satellites,  while  its  own  remain 
immune  from  attack,  it  might  hope  to  se- 
cure an  important  military  advantage  in 
some  cases.  In  these  circumstances,  even  a 
few  acts  of  cheating  to  acquire  or  retain  a 
modest  ASAT  capability  could  have  signifi- 
cant national  security  implications. 

We  would  thus,  under  a  complete  ASAT 
ban,  have  to  insure  both  that  the  existing 
Soviet  ASAT  system  was  dismantled  and 
could  not  be  readily  reassembled  and  that 
no  other  Soviet  systems  could  effectively 
perform  this  mission.  There  are,  in  addi- 
tion, other  verification  problems.  Without 
effective  verification,  an  ASAT  ban  would 
simply  not  be  in  the  U.S.  interest. 

ACDA  and  other  agencies  are  studying 
possibilities  for  cooperative  measures  that 
could  supplement  national  technical  means 
to  provide  effective  verification  of  space 
arms  control  agreements.  However,  the 
problem  remains  an  extremely  difficult  one, 
and  I  cannot  report  any  breakthroughs  at 
this  date. 

These  are  enormously  complex  issues, 
involving  not  only  evaluation  of  existing 
space  and  weapons  technology  but  also  the 
anticipation  of  future  developments;  space 
technology  is  evolving  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
these  advances  bring  with  them  implica- 
tions for  the  use  of  space,  space  weapons, 
and  of  course  space  arms  control.  We  know 
that  future  developments  may  be  important 
for  our  security,  and  yet  our  vision  of  the 
future  is  unavoidably  clouded. 

I  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  open- 
ing remarks  that  outer  space  was  an  in- 
separable element  of  our  broader  security 
concerns.93  Space  arms  control,  too,  is  inex- 
tricably linked  to  our  broader  arms  control 
initiatives.  The  President  has  now  made  a 
series  of  arms  control  proposals  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  strategic  and  intermediate 


range  nuclear  missiles  and  on  conventional 
forces  in  Europe.  The  outcome  of  these 
negotiations  will  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  our  security  concerns  and  upon  our 
defense  forces  and  requirements.  Satellites 
serve  the  needs  of  both  arms  control  verifi- 
cation and  of  defense.  Hence,  the  demands 
we  will  place  upon  our  satellites,  and  the 
risks  we  would  be  willing  to  accept  under 
space  arms  control  limitations,  must  be 
influenced  by  the  course  of  these  other 
negotiations. 

I  remarked  in  a  speech  I  made  last  week 
in  Los  Angeles94  summing  up  where  we 
stand  in  the  INF  talks  in  Geneva  that  a 
serious  atmosphere  has  evolved  in  those 
talks,  and  that  we  have  come  far  enough  to 
make  it  obvious  that  the  analytical  concepts 
used  by  both  sides  can  be  reconciled,  but  I 
said  that  what  is  not  yet  clear  is  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  consider  an  agree- 
ment in  the  INF  talks  based  entirely  on  the 
principle  of  deterrence.  That  is  the  funda- 
mental issue  that  is  being  explored  there 
and  will  be  explored  in  the  START  [Strate- 
gic Arms  Reduction  Talks]  negotiations  and 
the  MBFR  talks,  and  it  is  critical  to  the 
possibility  of  space  arms  control  as  well. 

The  issues  I  have  briefly  discussed  here 
today  have  been  and  are  being  actively  and 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  administration. 
One  of  the  products  of  that  review  was  the 
President's  recent  far-reaching  decision  on 
national  space  policy.95  He  said  that  the 
administration  will  continue  to  study  space 
arms  control  options  and  will  consider  veri- 
fiable and  equitable  space  arms  control 
measures  that  would  ban  or  otherwise  limit 
testing  and  deployment  of  specific  weap- 
ons, should  those  measures  be  compatible 
with  U.S.  national  security. 

We  are  vigorously  pursuing  these  issues, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  studies  such  as  those  on 
cooperative  measures  I  cited  above.  I  can- 
not predict  we  shall  surmount  the  obstacles 
to  meaningful  space  arms  control,  but 
should  we  see  a  potential  for  verifiable 
space  arms  control  measures  that  enhance 
the  U.S.  security  we  are  ready  to  take  appro- 
priate initiatives. 

Thank  you. 


Senator  Pressler.  .  .  .  Recently  some 
of  the  developments  in  this  area  were  pub- 


93  See  ibid.,  pp.  7-8. 


94  Supra. 

95  See  document  31. 
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lished  in  a  Jack  Anderson  column96  based 
upon  research  I  have  conducted.  My  re- 
search points  out  some  of  the  accelerated 
steps  that  are  occurring  on  both  the  Russian 
and  the  United  States  side.  For  the  United 
States,  this  is  a  very  expensive  undertaking. 
The  U.S.  Air  Force  created  a  Space  Com- 
mand on  September  1  of  this  year.  The  U.S. 
ASAT  is  said  to  be  approaching  flight  test, 
and  once  deployed  in  the  second  half  of  the 
1980's  it  will  leapfrog  the  operational  Sovi- 
et killer  satellites,  but  it  may  be  answered  by 
the  Soviets  with  a  more  advanced  piece  of 
technology. 

On  July  4  of  this  year,  President  Reagan 
announced  that  the  United  States  was 
adopting  a  new  national  space  policy. 
Among  other  things,  this  policy  calls  for  the 
development  and  deployment  of  an  opera- 
tional ASAT  capability,  and  the  most  recent 
space  shuttle  flight  marked  the  first  time 
that  this  vehicle  was  used  to  transport  a 
military  payload.  Plans  call  for  allocating 
one-third  of  the  shuttle's  payload  for  milita- 
ry missions.  The  budget  of  the  Air  Force's 
Space  Command,  colocated  at  Colorado 
Springs  with  the  North  American  Air  De- 
fense Command,  will  increase  from  $2.9 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  $4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  Space  Command  will 
coordinate  all  U.S.  military  space  programs 
and  it  will  operate  the  U.S.  ASAT. 

DOD  is  currently  spending  about  $300 
million  a  year  on  laser  research.  This  could 
help  pave  the  way  for  a  space-based  laser 
weapon  in  the  next  decade  or  beyond. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  all  of  these 
things,  but  the  point  is,  we  are  getting  into 
this  space  race  at  a  very  fast  rate,  are  we 
not?  It  seems  that  if  this  pattern  continues, 
we  will  be  spending  just  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  billions  of  dollars  on  space  weapons. 
I  understand  the  Soviets  did  offer  a  new 
space  treaty  at  the  U.N.  last  year.  Was  it  at 
the  U.N.  that  they  proposed  this? 

Mr.  Rostow.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pressler.  The  Soviets  have 
floated  a  proposed  treaty. 

Mr.  Rostow.  Yes,  sir,  I  referred  to  that. 

Senator  Pressler.  What  is  your  re- 
sponse to  that? 

Mr.  Rostow.  Well,  it  presents  certain 
problems  immediately.  It  was  proposed  in 
August  1981,  and  the  proposal  was  to  ban 


the  deployment  in  outer  space  of  weapons 
of  any  kind,  but  one  of  the  difficulties  was 
that  there  was  no  definition  of  weapons 
offered,  and  the  provisions  with  respect  to 
verification  were  very  sketchy.  Our  re- 
sponse to  that  treaty  proposal  is  part  of  the 
general  response  to  the  potentialities  for 
arms  control  in  space  to  which  I  referred  in 
my  prepared  statement. 

That  is,  we  are  eagerly  looking  at  these 
potentialities.  We  completely  agree  with 
you  and  others  about  the  potential  cost  of 
any  competition  in  the  field  of  weapons  for 
outer  space.  The  United  States  has  been 
very  slow  in  responding  to  the  Soviet  initia- 
tive, in  developing  weapons  for  outer  space. 
I  remember  we  were  conscious  of  that  risk 
in  the  late  sixties,  when  I  was  here  in  the 
State  Department,  and  our  response  to  the 
Soviet  proposal  of  August  1981,  is  part  of 
our  continuing  active  study  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  field,  to  try  to  determine  what 
our  policy  should  be. 

Senator  Pressler.  Are  we  going  to  re- 
spond by  making  a  counter  offering?  The 
Soviets  have  offered  a  draft  space  weapons 
treaty.  If  we  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  do  we 
have  a  draft  space  weapons  treaty  that  we 
are  prepared  to  offer  or  have  offered? 

Mr.  Rostow.  No,  we  have  not  offered 
any  such  treaty.  We  have  not  reached  any 
conclusion  in  our  study.  I  said  at  the  very 
end  of  my  prepared  statement,  should  we 
see  a  potential  for  verifiable  space  arms 
control  measures  that  enhance  our  security, 
we  are  ready  and  I  should  say  eager  to  take 
appropriate  initiatives. 

Senator  Pressler.  Why  don't  we  have  a 
draft  treaty?  Why  doesn't  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment have  a  proposal?  The  Soviets  are 
outmaneuvering  us  here,  they  have  a  pro- 
posal. If  we  are  serious  about  negotiating 
this,  as  you  say  we  are,  why  don't  we  have  a 
proposed  draft  treaty? 

Mr.  Rostow.  Because  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  problem,  because  of  the  problem  of 
preparation.  As  I  told  you  and  this  commit- 
tee when  I  was  up  for  confirmation  back  in 
June  1981 ,97  I  am  opposed  to  and  the 
administration  is  opposed  to  moving  for- 
ward into  negotiations  unless  we  have  a 
solid  footing  for  those  negotiations.  That  is 
the  gist  of  the  advice  we  got  from  Lord 
Carrington  a  year  or  so  ago  that  I  men- 
tioned in  my  opening  statement. 


96  See   Washington  Post,   August  31,    1982,   p. 
B13. 


97  For  the  text  of  Rostow's  statement  at  his 
confirmation  hearings  on  June  22,  1981,  see  Amer- 
ican  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  docu- 
ment 54. 
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I  think  it  is  right.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  try  to  use  negotiations  as  a  way  for 
working  out  our  policy.  I  think  we  should 
work  out  our  policy  first,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  this  case,  it  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult 
task. 

Senator  Pressler.  Yes.  Well,  both 
sides,  both  the  Soviets  and  the  United 
States  are  launching  into  this  expensive 
race,  and  yet  we  say  that  we  are  not  yet 
ready  to  start  talking.  I  think  we  should 
both  have  some  talks  in  this  area,  and  I 
believe  we  should  have  a  proposal  of  our 
own.  Indeed,  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  draft  a 
proposed  treaty  before  talks,  but  how  do  we 
get  this  process  started  when  we  do  not 
have  talks  and  we  do  not  have  a  proposed 
treaty?  How  do  we  start  negotiating  in  this 
area? 

Mr.  Rostow.  But  we  have  had  talks. 

Senator  Pressler.  But  they  have  been 
cut  off,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Rostow.  They  have  sort  of  faded 
away  in  any  event. 

Senator  Pressler.  Were  they  not  shut 
off?  Did  they  fade  away  or  were  they 
deliberately  shut  off? 

Mr.  Rostow.  Well,  I  was  not  part  of  the 
administration  in  1979,  so  I  cannot  report 
on  that. 

Senator  Pressler.  But  they  faded  away. 

Mr.  Rostow.  But  they  faded  away  in  the 
atmosphere  of  late  1979.  The  fundamental 
position  of  the  administration  is  that  while 
we  are  working  hard  on  this  subject,  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  resume  those  talks,  and 
certainly  not  yet  ready  to  negotiate.  We  are 
trying  to  assess  and  evaluate  all  aspects  of 
this  complex  problem.  After  all,  there  are 
many  dimensions  of  the  space  problem  that 
are  defensive  and  constructive,  even  though 
they  are  military.  For  example,  the  use  of 
satellites  for  surveillance.  They  come  out  of 
President  Eisenhower's  open  skies  propos- 
al. They  helped  to  overcome  the  traditional 
and  historic  reluctance  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  allow  inspections  and  free  visits  and  so 
on,  and  they  are  absolutely  indispensable  to 
many  aspects  of  our  military  as  well  as  our 
civil  programs  these  days. 

So  that  to  determine,  to  try  to  isolate 
outer  space  from  the  military  sphere,  to  try 
to  end  all  competition  in  the  area  of  space 
has  been  our  yearning  and  our  posture,  but 
exactly  how  to  do  it  beyond  the  prohibitions 
already  enacted  in  the  Outer  Space  Treaty 


and  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty98  is  a  very 
daunting  challenge. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  have  one  more 
question,  and  then  I  am  going  to  yield  to 
Senator  Percy,  who  has  another  subject  that 
he  wants  to  raise."  But  first,  let  me  say  that 
with  the  increasing  use  of  satellites  for 
communication,  we  are  growing  dependent 
on  stability  in  outer  space.  I  also  serve  on 
the  Communications  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  In  another  10  years, 
we  could  be  transmitting  most  of  our  com- 
munications, news  and  weather,  via  satel- 
lites. We  are  increasingly  depending  on 
satellites  for  agricultural  information. 
Those  are  peaceful  uses,  of  course,  but  if 
another  country  had  the  capability  to  de- 
stroy or  disrupt  our  space  systems,  we 
would  be  in  a  position  where  we  would  be 
very  vulnerable  from  a  point  of  view  of 
national  defense  as  well  as  of  agriculture 
and  other  areas  that  are  related.  This  is  why 
this  is  increasingly  important. 

What  about  linking  space  talks  and  the 
START  talks? 

Mr.  Rostow.  My  first  reaction  to  your 
suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  prob- 
lems in  the  START  talks  are  already  com- 
plicated enough.  I  think  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  already  prohibits  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  of  any  kind  to  be  stationed  in 
outer  space,  so  that  the  specific  subject  of 
the  START  talks,  the  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  and  other  nuclear  weapons, 
the  so-called  aggressive  nuclear  weapons, 
are  already  covered  so  far  as  outer  space  is 
concerned,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  em- 
placement of  such  weapons  there. 

The  other  aspects  of  the  space  problems 
are  extremely  important,  potentially  very 
important  but  we  are  not  yet  clear,  as  I  said, 
what  our  policy  should  be. 


98  For  the  texts  of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  (1963) 
and  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  (1967),  see  respec- 
tively 14  UST  1313  and  18  UST  2410. 

99  Reference  is  to  Senator  Percy's  expression 
of  growing  impatience  at  the  administration's 
delay  in  proceeding  with  ratification  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosion  Treaties,  following  improvements  in 
verification  arrangements.  For  his  exchange  with 
Rostow  on  this  issue,  see  Arms  Control  and  the 
Militarization  of  Space,  pp.  15-19.  For  another  ex- 
change between  the  two  at  an  earlier  hearing,  May 
13,  on  the  same  issue,  see  Nuclear  Arms  Reduction 
Proposals,  pp.  380-382. 
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Document  57 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Weinberger),  October 
28,   1982  (Extracts)1 

"We  Think  ...  a 
Nuclear  Freeze  Will 
Weaken  the  Deterrent 
Forces  That  We  Have  to 
Rely  on  to  Prevent  War" 

Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Welcome  to  the  second  annual  general 
press  conference.  (Laughter) 

I  want  to  make  a  short  statement  about 
the  freeze  resolutions.  Next  week  the  voters 
in  eight  States  will  be  asked  to  vote  on 
resolutions  calling  for  the  negotiation  of 
immediate  bilateral  U.S. -Soviet  halt  to  the 
testing,  production  and  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  proponents  believe  that 
this  will  be  a  step  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war, 
and  increase  the  prospects  of  nuclear  arms 
reduction  agreements.  We  think  it'll  be  just 
exactly  the  opposite.  Wre  think  the  truth  is 
that  a  nuclear  freeze  will  weaken  the  deter- 
rent forces  that  we  have  to  rely  on  to 
prevent  war.  And  we  think  it  would  make  it 
far  more  difficult  to  negotiate  anything  like 
a  substantive  nuclear  arms  reduction  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  problem  is  that  our  strategic  deter- 
rent forces — the  Minuteman  ICBM,  the  B- 
52  bombers,  and  the  Poseidon  sub- 
marines— are  largely  the  product  of  a  build- 
ing program  of  the  1960's.  In  the  1970's, 
when  we  were  interested  and  tried  urgently 
through  a  number  of  times — detente,  and 
arms  control,  arms  limitation  negotia- 
tions— to  get  a  better  relationship,  we  re- 
duced our  strategic  program  substantially. 
In  effect,  we  did  freeze  our  force  levels  at 
that  time  and  in  return  the  Soviet  Union 
increased  its  nuclear  programs  dramati- 
cally. It  developed  and  deployed,  in  large 
numbers,  two  whole  new  generations  of 
ICBM's;  they've  now  deployed  the  fifth 
generation  and  [are]  working  on  the  sixth. 
We  are  still  on  the  third.  The  most  recent  of 
their  ICBM's  have  the  capability  of  destroy- 
ing our  Minuteman  force  as  it  now  exists. 

From  1966  to  1982,  we  did  not  build  a 
single  new  ballistic  missile  submarine.  In 


the  same  period,  the  Soviets  built  60  such 
submarines.  The  result  of  this  pattern  and 
restraint  is  that  over  three-quarters  of  our 
warheads  are  carried  on  launchers  that  are 
15  years  old  or  even  older,  and  75  per- 
cent— three-quarters  of  the  Soviet  war- 
heads are  on  launchers  that  are  5  years  old 
or  less,  and  so  if  we  froze  today,  as  a  result 
of  Soviet  deployments  and  our  own  inactivi- 
ty, a  significant  percentage  of  our  strategic 
retaliatory  forces  would  remain  vulnerable. 

The  Soviet  Union  under  a  freeze  would 
keep  their  new,  powerful,  survivable,  very 
accurate  and  threatening  ICBM  force;  we 
would  be  prevented  from  modernizing  our 
aging  and  vulnerable  ICBM  force.  The  So- 
viets could  continue  to  improve  their  so- 
phisticated air  defenses — which  are  already 
the  largest  in  the  world — and  we  could  not 
replace  our  B-52  bombers  which  are  now 
over  a  quarter  century  old. 

In  Europe,  the  Soviets  could  keep  their 
SS-20  missiles  which  threaten  NATO  from 
within;  we  would  be  prevented  from  fulfill- 
ing our  commitment  to  NATO  to  build  or 
deploy  a  countering  system.  We  could  not 
deploy  our  submarine  modernizations  that 
we  feel  are  so  essential.  The  net  result 
would  be  that  we  would  weaken  our  deter- 
rent forces,  we  would  undercut  our  ability 
to  continue  to  deter  successfully. 

So  if  we  freeze  today,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  no  incentive  whatever  to  nego- 
tiate any  reductions,  and  indeed,  they 
would  wholly  exploit  the  many  aspects  of 
the  freeze  which  are  indeed  unverifiable. 
Negotiating  a  freeze  would  distract  us  from 
our  real  task — which  is  to  negotiate  a  sub- 
stantial reduction. 


1  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  The  press  conference  was  held  at 
the  Pentagon. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  the 
nuclear  freeze  movements  are  being  ex- 
ploited by  people  who  would  weaken  Amer- 
ica? 

A.  I  think  the  principal  thing  to  worry 
about  in  the  nuclear  freeze  movements  is 
the  impression  that  would  be  gained  by 
some  people  at  home  and  some  people 
abroad  that  this  meant  that  America  no 
longer  had  the  will  and  the  resolution  or  the 
ability  to  regain  a  sufficient  deterrent 
strength.  The  problems  with  the  freeze  are 
all  the  ones  I've  just  outlined.  There's  a 
common  misconception  that  both  sides  can 
destroy  each  other  and  everybody  has  the 
same  number  of  warheads  and  all  that.  And 
that  totally  overlooks  the  effectiveness  of 
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the  deterrent  which  is  the  only  way  you  can 
really  measure  these. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  deterrent  has 
been  eroding  because  of  the  modernization 
that  the  Soviets  have  put  into  their  system 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  not.  We  now  have 
systems  that  are  too  vulnerable  to  first 
strikes  by  the  Soviets  and  it  is  essential  that 
we  rebuild  them  as  quickly  as  we  can  and 
that's  why  a  freeze  would  be  so  dangerous.  I 
don't  discuss  motives  at  all.  All  I'm  worried 
about  are  the  results. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  quite  apart  from  tech- 
nical issues  of  the  age  of  these  weapon 
systems  or  political  questions,  the  Catholic 
bishops  in  this  country  have  drafted  a  pro- 
posed pastoral  letter2  which  declares  that 
nuclear  weapons  at  their  very  core,  the 
possession  of  them  is  just  downright  im- 
moral. While  the  bishops  say  that  a  certain 
amount  of  deterrence  has  to  be  tolerated 
for  the  time  being,  they  say  that  new  strate- 
gic systems  just  are  sinful.  Do  you  accept 
that? 

A.  Well,  the  bishops  have  sent  me  and 
I'm  sure  to  many  other  people  copies  of 
that  draft,  and  it  is  a  draft.  They've  asked 
for  comments  and  we  are  pleased  with  that, 
with  the  opportunity  to  make  comments  on 
that,  and  we  would  want  to  point  out  many 
of  the  points  I've  made  this  morning,  that 
we  think  freezing  at  this  point  is  something 
that  will  increase  the  danger  of  war.  The 
moral  aspects  of  it  should  be  examined 
from  that  point  of  view.  We  also,  of  course, 
have  in  mind  that  His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  at 
the  United  Nations,  a  message  delivered 
there  for  him  indicated  that  deterrence  is  a 
moral  policy.3 


Q.  Regardless  of  the  logic  or  the  motiva- 
tion behind  the  nuclear  freeze  movement,  it 
is  growing.  There  are  not  onlv  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  but  the  Lutheran  and 
Episcopal  bishops  have  written  pastoral  let- 
ters4 asking  people,  virtually  asking  them  to 


-  Reference  is  to  the  second  draft  of  the  Catho- 
lic bishops'  pastoral  letter,  entitled  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Peace:  God's  Promise  and  Our  Re- 
sponse," which  was  released  to  the  public  on 
October  25  and  was  published  by  the  documenta- 
ry service  of  the  Catholic  News  Service.  Origins. 
October  28,  1982,  pp.  305-328. 

3  For  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  message  to  the  U.N. 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament,  which  was  read 
bv  Cardinal  Casaroli  on  June  11.  1982,  see  U.N. 
document  A/S-12/PV.8. 

4  In  a  2,000-word  pastoral  letter  of  guidance 


vote  or  support  a  freeze.  The  Congress, 
supporters  of  Congress,  think  thev  are 
going  to  win  that.  What  would  your  strategy 
be  if  that  does  indeed  come  to  pass? 

A.  You  have  to  read  some  of  these  freeze 
resolutions.  They're  all  extremely  ambigu- 
ous. And  if  you  read  them  as  lawyers  do, 
and  I  used  to  be  a  lawver  vears  ago  when  I 
was  earning  a  living,  why  you  find  that  they 
are  subject  to  a  wide  number  of  interpreta- 
tions. They  nearly  all  call  for  an  immediate 
cessation  of  production,  testing,  develop- 
ment of  any  nuclear  weapon.  They  then  call 
for  an  immediate  entry  into  negotiations  to 
bring  about  substantially  lower  levels  that 
will  be  fully  and  completelv  verifiable. 

Now  those  are  interesting  resolutions, 
but  are  they  capable  of  fulfillment?  We 
think  that  if  you  froze  immediately  with  this 
kind  of  a  problem  here  of  modernization 
and  loss  of  effectiveness  of  deterrence,  that 
you  would  have  no  inducement  whatever  to 
the  Soviets  to  go  to  the  negotiating  table  or 
to  stay  there;  no  inducement  whatever  to 
reduce  their  weapons.  They  wouldn't  have 
to.  They  would  have  much  more  modern, 
much  more  recent  svstems  up  against  older 
systems  that  aren't  hardened  and  all  of  that 
problem.  I  haven't  even  mentioned  com- 
mand and  control  and  communications 
which  is  the  first  item  on  the  President's 
strategic  rearmament  program.  And  vou 
have  the  problem  of  verification  and  the 
Soviets  have  never  permitted  on-site  verifi- 
cation, and  the  verification  of  a  total  freeze 
can  only  be  carried  out  if  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  at  the  verv  least  on-site 
or  very  thorough  in-country  verification, 
and  they've  never  permitted  that.  It  says  a 
good  deal  about  the  difference  between  the 
two  societies.  We've  always  offered  that  and 
they've  never  permitted  it. 

So  you've  got  people  expressing  in  a 
freeze  movement  things  that  everybody 
feels.  I  don't  know  anybodv  who  wants  a 
nuclear  war.  I  don't  know  anvbodv  who 
wants  a  war  of  any  kind.  The  idea  that  by 
passing  a  resolution  of  that  kind  you  have 
advanced  the  cause  of  peace  is  the  thing 
that  we're  trying  to  demonstrate  and  urge, 
really  has  exactly  the  opposite  because  it 
drives  people  away  from  the  negotiating 
table.    It   removes   anv   incentives   for   the 


released  on  September  15  at  the  end  of  the 
church's  House  of  Bishops  convention,  the  bi- 
shops of  the  Episcopal  Church  called  the  arms 
race  a  "strange  insanitv"  that  corrupted  the  world 
and  threatened  to  destrov  it.  (Washington  Post, 
September  16,  1982,  p.  A27)  The  Lutheran 
Church  was  then  seriously  considering  merging 
with  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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Soviets  to  continue  negotiations  or  certain- 
ly to  reduce  any  of  this  very  modern  arma- 
ment. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  you  would  try  to 
get  around  it  administratively? 

A.  No.  No.  No.  It  isn't  a  question  of 
getting  around  anything.  The  California 
freeze  asks  the  President  of  the  United 
States — asks  the  Governor  of  California  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Nobody  is  going  to  try7  to  get  around 
that.  The  Governor  of  California  has  writ- 
ten letters  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  past.  You  don't  have  to  get 
around  anything.  It's  the  perception,  the 
way  in  which  the  effect  of  a  passage  of  a 
resolution  of  this  kind  would  be  portrayed, 
the  way  it  would  be  conveyed  abroad,  the 
impression  that  would  be  given  abroad  to 
our  allies  that  we  were  no  longer  very 
strong  or  resolute  to  our  opponents,  that  it 
was  perfectly  all  right  to  go  on  with  this  kind 
of  a  buildup  because  America  wasn't  going 
to  do  anything  about  it.  Those  are  the 
things  we're  worried  about.  It  isn't  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  around  anything  or  arguing 
about  them.  They  are  quite  ambiguous 
resolutions. 

Q.  You  have  not  answered  my  ques- 
tions. 

A.  Oh? 

Q.  What  will  you  do  if  indeed  the  Con- 
gress does  adopt  a  resolution,  the  one  in- 
cluding the  verification? 

A.  I  don't  know.  The  one  including  the 
verification  simply  says  that  we  should  go  to 
the  conference  table  and  negotiate  arms 
reductions  which  we're  doing,  and  asks  for 
verification,  which  we're  doing.  I  would 
suspect  we  would  continue  doing  in  Geneva 
the  path  that  we're  following.  We  would 
have  to.  I  would  also  suspect  that  if  the 
California  resolution  passes,  the  Governor 
would  write  the  letter  and  the  President 
would  read  it. 

Q.  To  follow  up  on  that,  Mr.  Secretary, 
do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  there 
are  any  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Episcopal 
servicemen  who  would  have  less  dedication 
to  their  civic  duty  in  the  armed  services  than 
the  formula  enunciated  on  September  12, 
1960,  by  candidate  John  F.  Kennedy?5  And 
I  have  a  folio wup  to  this. 


A.  The  first  answer  then  is,  no,  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  any  indica- 
tion that  you  know  of  that  Catholic  ser- 
vicemen will  be  more  obedient  to  the  bi- 
shops on  nuclear  bombs  than  contracep- 
tives? (Laughter) 

A.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  anything 
about  either  of  those  aspects.   (Laughter) 


*  • 


5  In  an  address  to  the  Greater  Houston  Minis- 
terial Association,  September  12,  1960,  Senator 
Kennedy   said,    "...  if  the   time   should   ever 
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Statement  Read  by  the  Department  of  State 
Spokesman  (Hughes),  Xovember  3,  19826 


Department  of  State's 
Reaction  to  Nuclear 
Freeze  Referenda  in  the 
Elections 

We  view  the  results  of  the  freeze 
referenda"  as  a  strong  expression  of  Ameri- 
can concern  about  arms  control  and  an 
expression  of  a  variety  of  other  concerns, 
including  recognition  of  the  Soviet  military 
buildup  of  the  1970's.  The  administration 
shares  those  concerns,  and  we  have  under- 
taken a  positive  program  of  arms  reduction 
initiatives  as  well  as  a  modernization  pro- 
gram to  ensure  the  continuing  strength  and 
effectiveness  of  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

To  the  extent  that  these  referenda  are  an 
expression  of  the  American  people's  con- 
cern and  desire  to  achieve  progress  on  arms 
control,  we  welcome  the  vote.  However,  the 
referenda  did  not  give  the  American  people 
a  real  choice  between  negotiating  a  freeze 


come — I  do  not  concede  any  conflict  to  be  even 
remotelv  possible — when  my  office  would  require 
me  to  either  violate  my  conscience  or  violate  the 
national  interest,  then  I  would  resign  the  office; 
and  I  would  hope  any  conscientious  public  serv- 
ant would  do  the  same."  (Sew  York  Times,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1960,  pp.  1,  22) 

6  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  statement  was  read  at  the 
Department  of  State  Dailv  Press  Briefing  begin- 
ning at   12:10  p.m. 

7  In  the  elections,  November  2,  freeze  resolu- 
tions won  in  25  out  of  28  jurisdictions,  including  8 
States,  where  they  appeared  on  the  ballots. 
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or  negotiating  reductions.  We  believe  the 
American  people  want  reductions  and  ef- 
fective verification.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
referenda  call  for  reductions. 

We  will  continue  to  work  toward  that 
objective  with  vigor  and  determination,  and 
we  believe  these  efforts  deserve  the  support 
of  all  Americans. 

We  are  now  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  our  proposals  for  major  reduc- 
tions of  nuclear  and  conventional  forces  to 
equal  levels  with  effective  verification.  We 
must  give  these  negotiations  an  opportunity 
to  succeed. 

The  resolutions  are  advisory  in  nature, 
and  although  we  share  the  sentiment  which 
has  given  rise  to  these  votes,  we  do  not 
believe  that  a  freeze  at  current  levels  is  an 
effective  or  sound  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol. 

Many  aspects  of  a  freeze  on  testing, 
production  and  deployment  could  not  now 
be  effectively  verified.  Verification  meas- 
ures would,  in  fact,  require  extensive  prior 
negotiation,  and  even  then,  several  aspects 
of  the  proposed  freeze  might  not  be  effec- 
tively verifiable. 

Although  a  freeze  appears  simple,  be- 
cause of  its  broad  coverage,  it  would  re- 
quire extensive  and  lengthy  negotiations  on 
its  terms.  This  would  divert  us  from  the  task 
of  seeking  reductions. 

A  freeze  at  current  levels  would  undercut 
our  efforts  to  negotiate  arms  reductions 
because  it  would  lock  in  existing  Soviet 
military  advantages,  while  preventing  us 
from  carrying  out  modernization  necessary 
to  insure  that  our  nuclear  deterrent  forces 
are  survivable,  effective  and  credible.  It 
would  greatly  reduce  Soviet  incentives  to 
discuss  seriously  the  proposals  for  cuts  in 
nuclear  arsenals  that  we  have  proposed  in 
the  START  and  the  INF  negotiations. 
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"I  intend  to  Search  for 
Peace  Along  Two  Parallel 
Paths:  Deterrents  and 
Arms  Reductions  .  .  .  the 
Only  Paths  That  Offer 
Any  Real  Hope  for  an 
Enduring  Peace" 

Good  evening.  The  week  before  last  was 
an  especially  moving  one  here  in  Washing- 
ton. The  Vietnam  veterans  finally  came 
home  once  and  for  all  to  America's  heart. 
They  were  welcomed  with  tears,  with  pride 
and  with  a  monument  to  their  great  sacri- 
fice. Many  of  their  names,  like  those  of  our 
Republic's  greatest  citizens,  are  now  en- 
graved in  stone  in  this  city  that  belongs  to 
all  of  us.  On  behalf  of  the  nation,  let  me 
again  thank  the  Vietnam  veterans  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  their  courageous 
service  to  America. 

Seeing  those  moving  scenes,  I  know 
mothers  of  a  new  generation  must  have 
worried  about  their  children  and  about 
peace.  And  that's  what  I  would  like  to  talk  to 
you  about  tonight — the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren in  a  world  where  peace  is  made  uneasy 
by  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons. 

A  year  ago,  I  said  the  time  was  right  to 
move  forward  on  arms  control.  I  outlined 
several  proposals  and  said  nothing  would 
have  a  higher  priority  in  this  administration. 
Now,  a  year  later,  I  want  to  report  on  those 
proposals  and  on  other  efforts  we're  mak- 
ing to  ensure  the  safety  of  our  children's 
future. 

The  prevention  of  conflict  and  the 
reduction  of  weapons  are  the  most  impor- 
tant public  issues  of  our  time.  Yet,  on  no 
other  issue  are  there  more  misconceptions 
and  misunderstandings.  You,  the  American 
people,  deserve  an  explanation  from  your 
government  on  what  our  policy  is  on  these 


8  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  November  29,  1982,  pp. 
1516-1521.  President  Reagan  spoke  from  the 
Oval  Office  in  the  White  House  beginning  at  8 
p.m.  His  address  was  broadcast  live  on  nationwide 
radio  and  television. 
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issues.  Too  often,  the  experts  have  been 
content  to  discuss  grandiose  strategies 
among  themselves,  and  cloud  the  public 
debate  in  technicalities  no  one  can  un- 
derstand. The  result  is  that  many  Ameri- 
cans have  become  frightened  and,  let  me 
say,  fear  of  the  unknown  is  entirely  un- 
derstandable. Unfortunately,  much  of  the 
information  emerging  in  this  debate  bears 
little  semblance  to  the  facts. 

To  begin,  let's  go  back  to  what  the  world 
was  like  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
United  States  was  the  only  undamaged  in- 
dustrial power  in  the  world.  Our  military 
power  was  at  its  peak,  and  we  alone  had  the 
atomic  weapon.  But  we  didn't  use  this 
wealth  and  this  power  to  bully.  We  used  it 
to  rebuild.  We  raised  up  the  war-ravaged 
economies,  including  the  economies  of 
those  who  had  fought  against  us.  At  first, 
the  peace  of  the  world  was  unthreatened, 
because  we  alone  were  left  with  any  real 
power,  and  we  were  using  it  for  the  good  of 
our  fellow  man.  Any  potential  enemy  was 
deterred  from  aggression  because  the  cost 
would  have  far  outweighed  the  gain. 

As  the  Soviets'  power  grew,  we  still  man- 
aged to  maintain  the  peace. 

The  United  States  had  established  a  sys- 
tem of  alliances  with  NATO  as  the  center- 
piece. In  addition,  we  grew  even  more  re- 
spected as  a  world  leader  with  a  strong 
economy  and  deeply-held  moral  values. 

With  our  commitment  to  help  shape  a 
better  world,  the  United  States  also  pur- 
sued, and  always  pursued  every  diplomatic 
channel  for  peace.  And  for  at  least  30  years 
after  World  War  II,  the  United  States  still 
continued  to  possess  a  large  military  ad- 
vantage over  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
strength  deterred,  that  is,  prevented,  ag- 
gression against  us. 

This  nation's  military  objective  has  al- 
ways been  to  maintain  peace  by  preventing 
war.  This  is  neither  a  Democratic  nor  a 
Republican  policy.  It's  supported  by  our 
allies.  And  most  important  of  all,  it's 
worked  for  nearly  40  years. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
"nuclear  deterrents"?  Certainly,  we  don't 
want  such  weapons  for  their  own  sake.  We 
don't  desire  excessive  forces  or  what  some 
people  have  called  "overkill."  Basically,  it's 
a  matter  of  others  knowing  that  starting  a 
conflict  would  be  more  costly  to  them  than 
anything  they  might  hope  to  gain. 

And,  yes,  it  is  sadly  ironic  that  in  these 
modern  times,  it  still  takes  weapons  to 
prevent  war.  I  wish  it  did  not. 


We  desire  peace.  But  peace  is  a  goal,  not 
a  policy.  Lasting  peace  is  what  we  hope  for 
at  the  end  of  our  journey.  It  doesn't  de- 
scribe the  steps  we  must  take  nor  the  paths 
we  should  follow  to  reach  that  goal. 

I  intend  to  search  for  peace  along  two 
parallel  paths:  deterrents  and  arms  reduc- 
tions. I  believe  these  are  the  only  paths  that 
offer  any  real  hope  for  an  enduring  peace. 

And  let  me  say  I  believe  that  if  we  follow 
prudent  policies,  the  risk  of  nuclear  conflict 
will  be  reduced. 

Certainly  the  United  States  will  never  use 
its  forces  except  in  response  to  attack. 

Through  the  years,  Soviet  leaders  have 
also  expressed  a  sober  view  of  nuclear  war. 
And  if  we  maintain  a  strong  deterrent,  they 
are  exceedingly  unlikely  to  launch  an  attack. 

Now,  while  the  policy  of  deterrents  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  the  things  we  must  do 
in  order  to  maintain  deterrents  have 
changed.  You  often  hear  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  in  an  arms 
race.  Well,  the  truth  is  that  while  the  Soviet 
Union  has  raced,  we  have  not.  As  you  can 
see  from  this  blue  U.S.  line  [see  "Defense 
Spending"]9  in  constant  dollars,  our  de- 
fense spending  in  the  1960's  went  up  be- 
cause of  Vietnam.  And  then  it  went  down- 
ward through  much  of  the  1970's. 

And  now  follow  the  red  line,  which  is 
Soviet  spending.  It's  gone  up  and  up  and 
up.  In  spite  of  a  stagnating  Soviet  economy, 
Soviet  leaders  invest  12  to  14  percent  of 
their  country's  gross  national  product  in 
military  spending.  Two  to  three  times  the 
level  we  invest. 

I  might  add  that  the  defense  share  of  our 
United  States  Federal  budget  has  gone  way 
down,  too.  Watch  the  blue  line  again  [see 
"Defense  Share  of  Federal  Budget"].10  In 
1962,  when  John  Kennedy  was  President, 
46  percent,  almost  half  of  the  Federal  bud- 
get, went  to  our  national  defense.  In  recent 
years,  about  one-quarter  of  our  budget  has 
gone  to  defense,  while  the  share  for  social 
programs  has  nearly  doubled.  And  most  of 
our  defense  budget  is  spent  on  people,  not 
weapons. 

The  combination  of  the  Soviets  spending 
more  and  the  United  States  spending  pro- 


9  See  the  accompanying  chart,  reproduced 
from  Current  Policy  No.  435,  November  22,  1982, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  p. 
2. 

10  See  the  accompanying  chart,  reproduced 
from  ibid. 
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portionately  less  changed  the  military  bal- 
ance, and  weakened  our  deterrent. 

Today,  in  virtually  every  measure  of  mili- 
tary power,  the  Soviet  Union  enjoys  a  de- 
cided advantage.  This  chart  [see  "Strategic 
Missiles  and  Bombers"]"  shows  the 
changes  in  the  total  number  of  intercon- 
tinental missiles  and  bombers.  You  will  see 
that  in  1962  and  in  1972,  the  United  States 
forces  remained  about  the  same — even 
dropping  some  by  1982.  But  take  a  look 
now  at  the  Soviet  side.  In  1962,  at  the  time 
of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  the  Soviets 
could  not  compare  with  us  in  terms  of 
strength.  In  1972,  when  we  signed  the 
SALT  I  Treaty,  we  were  nearly  equal.  But  in 
1982— well,  that  red,  Soviet  bar  stretching 
above  the  blue,  American  bar  tells  the  story. 

I  could  show  you  chart  after  chart  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  red  and  a  much 
lesser  amount  of  U.S.  blue.  For  example, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  a  third 
more,  land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  than  we  have.  Believe  it  or  not,  we 
froze  our  number  in  1965,  and  have  de- 
ployed no  additional  missiles  since  then. 
The  Soviet  Union  put  to  sea  60  new  ballistic 
missile  submarines  in  the  last  15  years. 
Until  last  year,  we  had  not  commissioned 
one  in  that  same  period.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  built  over  200  modern  backfire  bomb- 
ers, and  is  building  30  more  a  year.  For  20 
years,  the  United  States  has  deployed  no 
new  strategic  bombers.  Many  of  our  B-52 
bombers  are  now  older  than  the  pilots  who 
fly  them. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has  600  of  the 
missiles  considered  most  threatening  by 
both  sides — the  intermediate-range  missiles 
based  on  land.  We  have  none.  The  United 
States  withdrew  its  intermediate-range 
land-based  missiles  from  Europe  almost  20 
years  ago. 

The  world  has,  also,  witnessed  unprece- 
dented growth  in  the  area  of  Soviet  conven- 
tional forces.  The  Soviets  far  exceed  us  in 
the  number  of  tanks,  artillery  pieces,  air- 
craft, and  ships  they  produce  every  year. 
What  is  more,  when  I  arrived  in  this  office,  I 
learned  that  in  our  own  forces  we  had 
planes  that  could  not  fly  and  ships  that 
could  not  leave  port  mainly  for  lack  of  spare 
parts  and  crew  members. 

The  Soviet  military  buildup  must  not  be 
ignored.  We  have  recognized  the  problem. 
And,    together   with   our   allies,   we   have 


begun  to  correct  the  imbalance.  Look  at  this 
chart  [see  "Projected  Defense  Spending"]  12 
of  projected,  real  defense  spending  for  the 
next  several  years.  Here  is  the  Soviet  line. 
Let  us  assume  the  Soviets  rate  of  spending 
remains  at  the  level  thev  have  followed 
since  the  1960's.  The  blue  line  is  the  United 
States.  If  my  defense  proposals  are  passed, 
it  will  still  take  5  years  before  we  come  close 
to  the  Soviet  level.  Yet,  the  modernization 
of  our  strategic  and  conventional  forces  will 
assure  that  deterrence  works  and  peace 
prevails.  k 

Our  deployed  nuclear  forces  were  built 
before  the  age  of  microcircuits.  It  is  not 
right  to  ask  our  young  men  and  women  in 
uniform  to  maintain  and  operate  such  an- 
tiques. Many  have  already  given  their  lives 
in  missile  explosions  and  aircraft  accidents 
caused  by  the  old  age  of  their  equipment. 
We  must  replace  and  modernize  our  forces. 
And  that  is  why  I  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  production  and  deployment  of  the  new 
ICBM  known  as  the  MX.  Three  earlier 
Presidents  worked  to  develop  this  missile. 

Based  on  the  best  advice  that  I  could  get 
I  concluded  that  the  MX  is  the  right  missile 
at  the  right  time.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I 
arrived  in  office  I  felt  the  proposal  on  where 
and  how  to  base  the  missile  simply  cost  too 
much  in  terms  of  money  and  the  impact  on 
our  citizens'  lives.  I  have  concluded,  how- 
ever, it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  produce  this  missile  and  that  we 
base  it  in  a  series  of  closely  based  silos  at 
Warren  Air  Force  Base  near  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.  This  plan  requires  only  half  as 
many  missiles  as  the  earlier  plan  and  will  fit 
in  an  area  of  only  20  square  miles.  It  is  the 
product  of  around-the-clock  research  that 
has  been  underway  since  I  directed  a  search 
for  a  better,  cheaper  way. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
must  pass  this  plan  to  listen  and  examine 
the  facts  before  they  come  to  their  conclu- 
sion. Some  may  question  what  modernizing 
our  military  has  to  do  with  peace.  Well,  as  I 
explained  earlier,  a  secure  force  keeps  oth- 
ers from  threatening  us  and  that  keeps  the 
peace.  Just  as  important,  it  also  increases 
the  prospects  of  reaching  significant  arms 
reductions  with  the  Soviets,  and  that  is  what 
we  really  want. 

The  United  States  wants  deep  cuts  in  the 
world's  arsenal  of  weapons,  but  unless  we 
demonstrate  the  will  to  rebuild  our  strength 
and  restore  the  military  balance,  the  Sovi- 


from^  ^e5aCCOmPanying  chart-   reproduced  ■*  See   the   accompanying  chart,   reproduced 
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ets,  since  they  are  so  far  ahead,  have  little 
incentive  to  negotiate  with  us.  Let  me  re- 
peat that  point  because  it  goes  to  the  heart 
of  our  policies.  Unless  we  demonstrate  the 
will  to  rebuild  our  strength,  the  Soviets 
have  little  incentive  to  negotiate.  If  we  had 
not  begun  to  modernize,  the  Soviet 
negotiators  would  know  we  had  nothing  to 
bargain  with  except  talk.  They  would  know 
that  we  were  bluffing  without  a  good  hand 
because  they  know  what  cards  we  hold  just 
as  we  know  what  is  in  their  hand. 

You  may  recall  that  in  1969  the  Soviets 
did  not  want  to  negotiate  a  treaty  banning 
anti-ballistic  missiles.  It  was  only  after  our 
Senate  narrowly  voted  to  fund  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  program  that  the  Soviets 
agreed  to  negotiate.  We  then  reached  an 
agreement.  We  also  know  that  one-sided 
arms  control  does  not  work.  We  have  tried 
time  and  time  again  to  set  an  example  by 
cutting  our  own  forces  in  the  hope  that  the 
Soviets  would  do  likewise.  The  result  has 
always  been  that  they  keep  building. 

I  believe  that  our  strategy  for  peace  will 
succeed.  Never  before  has  the  United  States 
proposed  such  a  comprehensive  program  of 
nuclear  arms  control.  Never  in  our  history 
have  we  engaged  in  so  many  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  to  reduce  nuclear  arms  and 
to  find  a  stable  peace.  What  we  are  saying  to 
them  is  this:  We  will  modernize  our  military 
in  order  to  keep  the  balance  for  peace,  but 
wouldn't  it  be  better  if  we  both  simply 
reduced  our  arsenals  to  a  much  lower  level? 

Let  me  begin  with  the  negotiations  on 
the  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces  that 
are  currently  underway  in  Geneva.  As  I  said 
earlier,  the  most  threatening  of  these  forces 
are  the  land-based  missiles  which  the  Soviet 
Union  now  has  aimed  at  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Asia. 

This  chart  [see  "Missile  Warheads"]13 
shows  the  number  of  warheads  on  these 
Soviet  missiles.  In  1972  there  were  600. 
The  United  States  was  at  zero.  In  1977 
there  were  600.  The  United  States  was  still 
at  zero.  Then  the  Soviets  began  deploying 
powerful  new  missiles  with  three  warheads 
and  a  reach  of  thousands  of  miles — the  SS- 
20.  Since  then  the  bar  has  gone  through  the 
roof — the  Soviets  have  added  a  missile  with 
three  warheads  even  week.  Still  you  see  no 
United  States  blue  on  the  chart.  Although 
the  Soviet  leaders  earlier  this  year  declared 
they  had  frozen  deployment  of  this  danger- 
ous missile,  they  have  in  fact  continued 
deployment. 


Last  year,  on  November  18th,  I  proposed 
the  total,  global  elimination  of  all  these 
missiles.  I  proposed  that  the  United  States 
would  deploy  no  comparable  missiles  which 
are  scheduled  for  late  1983  if  the  Soviet 
Union  would  dismantle  theirs.  We  would 
follow  agreement  on  the  land-based  mis- 
siles with  limits  on  other  intermediate- 
range  systems. 

The  European  governments  strongly 
support  our  initiative.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
thus  far  shown  little  inclination  to  take  this 
major  step  to  zero  levels.  Vet  I  believe  and  I 
am  hoping  that,  as  the  talks  proceed  and  as 
we  approach  the  scheduled  placement  to 
our  new  systems  in  Europe,  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers will  see  the  benefits  of  such  a  far- 
reaching  agreement. 

This  summer  we  also  began  negotiations 
on  Strategic  Arms  Reductions,  the  proposal 
we  call  START.  Here  we're  talking  about 
intercontinental  missiles — the  weapons 
with  a  longer  range  than  the  intermediate 
range  ones  I  was  just  discussing.  We  are 
negotiating  on  the  basis  of  deep  reductions. 
I  proposed  in  May  that  we  cut  the  number 
of  warheads  on  these  missiles  to  an  equal 
number,  roughly  one-third  below  current 
levels.  I  also  proposed  that  we  cut  the 
number  of  missiles  themselves  to  an  equal 
number,  about  half  the  current  U.S.  level. 
Our  proposals  would  eliminate  some  4,700 
warheads  and  some  2,250  missiles.  I  think 
that  would  be  quite  a  service  to  mankind. 

This  chart  [see  "Strategic  Ballistic  Mis- 
siles"]14 shows  the  current  level  of  United 
States  ballistic  missiles,  both  land  and  sea- 
based.  This  is  the  Soviet  level.  We  intend  to 
convince  the  Soviets  it  would  be  in  their 
own  best  interest  to  reduce  these  missiles. 
Look  at  the  reduced  numbers  both  sides 
would  have  under  our  proposal — quite  a 
dramatic  change.  We  also  seek  to  reduce 
the  total  destructive  power  of  these  missiles 
and  other  elements  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  strategic  forces. 

In  1977,  when  the  last  administration 
proposed  more  limited  reductions,  the  So- 
viet Union  refused  even  to  discuss  them. 
This  time  their  reaction  has  been  quite 
different.  Their  opening  position  is  a  seri- 
ous one,  and  even  though  it  doesn't  meet 
our  objective  of  deep  reductions,  there's  no 
question  we're  heading  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. One  reason  for  this  change  is  clear. 
The  Soviet  Union  knows  that  we  are  now 
serious  about  our  own  strategic  programs 


13  See   the   accompanying   chart,    reproduced 
from  ibid.,  p.  5. 


14  See   the   accompanying   chart,    reproduced 
from  ibid.,  p.  3. 
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and  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  negotiate 
in  earnest. 

We  also  have  other  important  arms  con- 
trol efforts  underway.  In  the  talks  in  Vienna 
on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions, 
we've  proposed  cuts  in  military  personnel 
to  a  far  lower  and  equal  level.  And  in  the  40- 
nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Ge- 
neva, we're  working  to  develop  effective 
limitations  on  nuclear  testing  and  chemical 
weapons.  The  whole  world  remains  out- 
raged by  the  Soviets'  and  their  allies'  use  of 
biological  and  chemical  weapons  against 
defenseless  people  in  Afghanistan,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos.  This  experience  makes 
ironclad  verification  all  the  more  essential 
for  arms  control. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  more  that 
needs  to  be  done.  In  an  age  when  intercon- 
tinental missiles  can  span  half  the  globe  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,  it's  crucial  that  Soviet 
and  American  leaders  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  each  other's  capabilities  and 
intentions. 

Last  June  in  Berlin,15  and  again  at  the 
United  Nations  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment, I  vowed  that  the  United  States  would 
make  every  effort  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
accident  and  misunderstanding  and  thus  to 
strengthen  mutual  confidence  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
then,  we've  been  actively  studying  detailed 
measures  to  implement  this  Berlin  initia- 
tive. 

Today  I  would  like  to  announce  some  of 
the  measures  which  I  have  proposed  in  a 
special  letter  just  sent  to  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship and  which  I  have  instructed  our  ambas- 
sadors in  Geneva  to  discuss  with  their  Sovi- 
et counterparts.  They  include  but  also  go 
beyond  some  of  the  suggestions  I  made  in 
Berlin. 

The  first  of  these  measures  involves  ad- 
vance notification  of  all  United  States  and 
Soviet  test  launches  of  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles.  We  will  also  seek  Soviet 
agreement  on  notification  of  all  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  as  well  as  inter- 
mediate range  land-based  ballistic  missiles 
of  the  type  we're  currently  negotiating.  This 
would  remove  surprise  and  uncertainty  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  such  missiles  on 
the  warning  screens  of  the  two  countries. 

In  another  area  of  potential  misunder- 
standing, we  propose  to  the  Soviets  that  we 
provide  each  other  with  advance  notifica- 
tion of  our  major  military  exercises.  Here 
again,  our  objective  is  to  reduce  the  sur- 


prise and  uncertainty  surrounding  other- 
wise sudden  moves  by  either  side. 

These  sorts  of  measures  are  designed  to 
deal  with  the  immediate  issues  of  miscalcu- 
lation in  time  of  crisis.  But  there  are  deeper, 
longer-term  problems  as  well.  In  order  to 
clear  away  some  of  the  mutual  ignorance 
and  suspicion  between  our  two  countries,  I 
will  propose  that  we  both  engage  in  a 
broad-ranging  exchange  of  basic  data  about 
our  nuclear  forces.  I  am  instructing  our 
ambassadors  at  the  negotiations  on  both 
strategic  *and  intermediate  forces  to  seek 
Soviet  agreement  on  an  expanded  ex- 
change of  information.  The  more  one  side 
knows  about  what  the  other  side  is  doing, 
the  less  room  there  is  for  surprise  and 
miscalculation. 

Probably  everyone  had  heard  of  the  so- 
called  Hotline,16  which  enables  me  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  Soviet  leadership 
in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  The  existing  Hotline 
is  dependable  and  rapid — with  both  ground 
and  satellite  links.  But  because  it's  so  im- 
portant, I've  also  directed  that  we  carefully 
examine  any  possible  improvements  to  the 
existing  Hotline  system. 

Now,  although  we've  begun  negotiations 
on  these  many  proposals,  this  doesn't  mean 
we've  exhausted  all  the  initiatives  that  could 
help  to  reduce  the  risk  of  accidental  con- 
flict. We'll  leave  no  opportunity  unex- 
plored, and  we'll  consult  closely  with  Sena- 
tors Nunn,  Jackson,  and  Warner,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  have  made 
important  suggestions  in  this  field. 

We  are  also  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
additional  countries.  It  would  be  tragic  if  we 
succeeded  in  reducing  existing  arsenals 
only  to  have  new  threats  emerge  in  other 
areas  of  the  world. 

Earlier  I  spoke  of  America's  contribu- 
tions to  peace  following  Wrorld  War  II,  of  all 
we  did  to  promote  peace  and  prosperity  for 
our  fellow  man.  Well,  we're  still  those  same 
people.  We  still  seek  peace  above  all  else. 

I  want  to  remind  our  own  citizens  and 
those  around  the  world  of  this  tradition  of 
American  good  will  because  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  the  nuclear  fear  is 
having  on  our  people.  The  most  upsetting 


15  See  document  184. 


16  Reference  is  to  the  agreement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  communications  link,  or 
"Hot  Line,"  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  in  1963;  this  link  was  improved  in  1971. 
For  texts  of  the  two  agreements,  see,  respectively, 
14  UST  1313  and  22  UST  1598. 
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letters  I  receive  are  from  schoolchildren 
who  write  to  me  as  a  class  assignment.  It's 
evident  they've  discussed  the  most 
nightmarish  aspects  of  a  nuclear  holocaust 
in  their  classrooms.  Their  letters  are  often 
full  of  terror.  Well,  this  should  not  be  so. 

The  philosopher,  Spinoza,  said,  "Peace 
is  a  virtue,  a  state  of  mind,  a  disposition  for 
benevolence,  confidence,  justice."  Well, 
those  are  the  qualities  we  want  our  children 
to  inherit,  not  fear.  They  must  grow  up 
confident  if  they're  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  tomorrow  as  we  will  meet  the  challenges 
of  today. 

I  began  these  remarks  speaking  of  our 
children.  I  want  to  close  on  the  same  theme. 
Our  children  should  not  grow  up  fright- 
ened. They  should  not  fear  the  future. 
We're  working  to  make  it  peaceful  and  free. 
I  believe  their  future  can  be  the  brightest, 
most  exciting  of  any  generation.  We  must 
reassure  them  and  let  them  know  that  their 
parents  and  the  leaders  of  this  world  are 
seeking,  above  all  else,  to  keep  them  safe 
and  at  peace.  I  consider  this  to  be  a  sacred 
trust. 

My  fellow  Americans,  on  this  Thanksgiv- 
ing, when  we  have  so  much  to  be  grateful 
for,  let  us  give  special  thanks  for  our  peace, 
our  freedom  and  our  good  people. 

I've  always  believed  that  this  land  was  set 
aside  in  an  uncommon  way,  that  a  divine 
plan  placed  this  great  continent  between 
the  oceans  to  be  found  by  a  people  from 
every  corner  of  the  Earth  who  had  a  special 
love  of  faith,  freedom,  and  peace. 

Let  us  reaffirm  America's  destiny  of 
goodness  and  good  will.  Let  us  work  for 
peace;  and  as  we  do,  let  us  remember  the 
lines  of  the  famous  old  hymn  "Oh,  God  of 
Love,  Oh,  King  -  of  Peace,  make  wars 
throughout  the  world  to  cease." 

Thank  you.  Good  night  and  God  bless 
you. 


Document  60 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  November  26,  1982 
(Extract)17 


Relationship  Between  the 
MX  Missile  and  the  SALT 
Agreements 


Q.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  the 
Soviet  response  to  the  President's  speech 
the  other  night,18  saying  in  effect  that  the 
MX  proposal  as  laid  out  is  a  violation  of  the 
SALT  agreements? 

A.  Yes.  First,  the  closely-spaced  based 
system,  which  is  a  name  for  the  system,  does 
not  involve  fixed  launches  as  set  forth  in 
SALT. 

The  launcher  for  the  MX  missile  in  the 
system  will  be  a  canister,  specifically  de- 
signed to  be  capable  of  being  transported 
from  one  vertical  shelter  to  another. 

The  vertical  shelter,  although  fixed,  is 
not  a  launcher.  The  transportable  canister 
itself  contains  essentially  all  the  equipment 
needed  to  launch  the  missile.  Such  a  trans- 
portable launch  canister  is  not  considered 
to  be  a  fixed  launcher  for  SALT  purposes. 

We  believe  that  this  system  clearly  does 
not  undercut  the  SALT  agreements  in  any 
respect:  the  system  is  readily  verifiable,  it  is 
a  limited  deployment  which  will  not  impede 
carrying  out  substantial  reductions  in  stra- 
tegic arms,  and  it  fits  well  within  the  exist- 
ing and  proposed  arms  control  structure. 

It  need  not  produce  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  ICBM's  or  ICBM  warheads.  This 
deployment  can  be  accommodated  under 
the  reduced  ceilings  we  have  proposed  in 
START.  It  is  in  no  way  contradictory  to  the 
object  and  purpose  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ments or  with  the  purpose  of  the  specific 
provisions  of  those  agreements  concerning 
fixed  launchers. 


17  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  press  briefing  was  conducted 
by  Department  of  State  Spokesman  John  Hughes 
beginning  at  12:27  p.m. 

18  For  the  President's  speech,  see  supra.  The 
Soviet  response  was  a  statement  published  in 
Pravda  on  November  25;  for  a  translated  text,  see 
Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  December  22,  1982, 
pp.  7-9. 
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It  is  our  policy  that  we  will  take  no  action 
which  would  undercut  existing  arms  control 
agreements,  so  long  as  the  Soviets  show- 
equal  restraint.  Deployment  of  this  system 
is  fully  consistent  with  this  policy. 

Q.  Can  we  have  a  copy  of  that,  please? 

A.  Sure. 

Q.  Can  I  ask  a  couple  of  questions? 
Launchers  under  the  SALT  agreement  that 
I've  read  are  not  restricted  to  fixed 
launchers.  Mobile  launchers  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  count  as  well. 

A.  This  is  not  a  mobile  system. 

Q.  How  is  it  not  a  silo,  then,  if  it  in  fact 
acts  like  a  silo,  looks  like  a — 

A.  The  canister  goes  in  the  silo,  but  the 
canister  can  be  transported. 

Q.  What  I'm  saying  is,  why  doesn't  it 
come  under  the  count  of  silos  which  has  an 
overall  ceiling? 

A.  Because  it's  not  fixed. 

Q.  What  I'm  saying  is  that  the  silo  ceil- 
ing also  includes  mobile  launchers. 

A.  You're  going  a  little  bit  beyond  my 
expertise,  and  I'll  have  to  do  a  little  home- 
work on  that. 

Q.  Could  you  get  an  answer  to  that  last 
question?19 

A.  All  right.  Fine. 

Q.  John,  along  that  same  line,  in  the 
administration's  announced  plans,  they 
only  plan  to  build  100  silos,  and  apparently 
have  100  MX  missiles  in  those  silos.  There 
isn't  any  provision  to  move  them  any  place, 
if  you  wanted  to  move  them. 

Does  that  suggest  that  the  administration 
actually  plans  to  dig  more  holes  than  it's 
publicly  announced  at  this  point? 

A.  No.  I  wouldn't  project  the  future,  but 
all  we're  saying  is  that  those  are  not  con- 


19  Regarding  the  question  of  whether  mobile 
launchers  would  be  included  in  the  count  of  silos 
which  have  an  overall  ceiling  under  the  SALT 
agreements,  the  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  posted  the  following  response  on 
November  29:  "The  MX  would,  of  course,  be 
counted  under  applicable  SALT  II  numerical  limi- 
tations. The  relevant  numerical  limits  which  affect 
MX  are  no  more  than  10  warheads  on  a  new  type 
of  ICBM,  1,200  launchers  of  MIRVed  ballistic 
missiles,  and  820  launchers  of  MIRVed  ICBM's. 
The  MX  missile  will  not  carry  more  than  ten 
warheads.  The  deployment  of  MX  would  not 
prevent  us  from  meeting  such  limits  since  older 
systems  could  be  retired." 


fined  to  those  silos,  but  we're  not  talking 
about  additional  SAM's. 

Q.  John,  are  we  saying  that  the  canister 
can  serve  as  the  launch  mechanism  free  of 
the  silo,  can  be  fired  from  above  ground  out 
of  the  canister  without  benefit  of  the  silo's 
protection? 

A.  No.  I  don't  think  we're  saying  that.20 

Q.  It  requires  the  silo,  does  it  not? 

A.  I  think  it  requires  the  silo. 

Q.  TheVi  how  does  this  fly? 

A.  What  we're  talking  about  are  these 
particular  silos,  and  this  particular  number. 

Q.  Let  me  put  it  the  other  way,  then: 
The  United  States  would  have  no  objection 
if  the  Soviets  were  to  go  into  such  a  canister 
system? 

A.  I'd  have  to  do  a  little  research  on  that. 

Q.  We'd  welcome  it.  (Laughter) 


Document  61 

Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
December  10,  1982^ 

Deployment  of  a  Closely 
Spaced  Basing  MX  System 
With  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  Would  Not 
Violate  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty 

Q.  According  to  the  1974  Protocol  to 
the  ABM  Treaty,22  would  the  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  around  the  MX  site  in 
Wyoming  be  a  violation  of  that  treaty? 


20  The  transportable  canister  itself  contains 
essentially  all  the  equipment  needed  to  launch  the 
missile.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

21  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  posted  statement.  The  statement 
was  posted  in  response  to  a  question  taken  at  the 
Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing  on  De- 
cember 10  beginning  at  12:28  p.m. 

22  For  the  text  of  the  ABM  Treaty  (1972),  see 
23  UST  3435;  for  text  of  the  1974  Protocol  to  this 
treaty,  see  27  UST  1645. 
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A.  The  M-X/CSB23— without  BMD24— is 
an  effective  means  of  guaranteeing  U.S. 
retaliatory  capability  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
attack  on  our  strategic  forces.  Should  the 
Soviets  be  successful  in  developing 
technologies  that  are  potentially  threaten- 
ing to  CSB,  there  are  a  number  of  options 
which  would  be  compatible  with  the  system 
which  could  counter  those  threats.  BMD  is 
one  of  these  options.  Should  we  choose  to 
employ  BMD  in  the  future  in  response  to  a 
new  Soviet  threat,  we  believe  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  of  CSB  can  be  deployed  within 
the  provisions  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  Protocol  to  the  ABM  Treaty  defines 
the  conditions  under  which  the  single  BMD 
site  permitted  each  side  could  be  relocated 
from  an  ICBM  field  to  the  national  capital. 
It  does  not  prohibit  relocation  of  a  BMD 
site  from  one  ICBM  deployment  area  to 
another.  The  Protocol  requires  only  that  we 
dismantle  the  existing  BMD  site  prior  to 
relocation. 


Document  62 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
December  10,  1982  (Extract)25 

Progress  Report  on  the 
START  Negotiations 


Ambassador  Rowny.  ...  I  just  met 
with  the  President  who  read  my  final  assess- 
ment on  the  second  of  SALT — START — 
(Laughter) 

Q.  —ad  lib— 

Ambassador  Rowny.  And  he  asked  me  a 
few  questions  about  the  report  and  I  rein- 
forced a  few  of  the  points  in  my  assessment. 
We  talked  about  the  conduct  of  negotia- 


23  Closely  spaced  basing.  [Footnote  in  the 
source  text.] 

24  Ballistic  missile  defense.  [Footnote  in  the 
source  text.] 

25  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  briefing  was  conducted  by  Edward 
L.  Rowny,  Special  Representative  for  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Negotiations,  in  the  Brief- 
ing Room  of  the  White  House  beginning  at  2:21 
p.m. 


tions.  I  told  him  that  they  continued  to  be 
serious  and  businesslike.  And  we  continue 
to  lay  out  our  position.  And  then  we  talked 
some  about  the  MX,  of  course,  and  I  told 
him  how — (Laughter) — important — it 

comes  as  no  great  suprise  to  you  (Laugh- 
ter)— I  told  him  that  the  core  of  our  propos- 
al, really,  is  based  on  having  very  significant 
reductions.  When  we  come  to  these  much 
lower  levels,  we  can't  be  left  with  inferior 
systems,  down  at  these  lower  levels.  And 
the  entire  START  proposal,  which  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  the  deepest  cut 
proposal  that's  ever  been  presented,  calls 
for  these  deep  reductions  and  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  we  would  have  a 
modernized  triad. 

And  if  we  don't  have  a  modernized  triad, 
then  we  have  to  reappraise  our  situation 
and  see  just  what  we  have.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  told  him  that  I  was  confident  that 
Congress  would  accept  this  notion  and, 
therefore,  we  were  proceeding  full  steam 
ahead  and  would  work  to  bring  home  an 
equitable  and  a  verifiable  agreement. 

Q.  When  do  you  think  you'll  have  a 
START  agreement? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  When  do  we  think 
we'll  have  a  START  agreement?  That's 
hard  to  say?  I — 

Q.  Within  this  administration? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Oh,  I  hope  so.  Cer- 
tainly hope  so. 

Q.  How  close  are  you? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Well,  that's  hard  to 
say.  We — you  know,  when  you  make  prog- 
ress on  a  complex  thing  like  this,  you  make 
progress  on  all  the  details  that  you  lay  out 
and  we've  made  a  lot  of  progress  with  a 
small  "p".  As  far  as  the  conceptual  progress 
and  coming  to  any  real  agreement,  I  can't 
say  that — 

Q.  You  all  have  any  indication  of  the 
new  Soviet  leadership  or  the  way  they'll  go? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  The  only  indica- 
tion we  have  of  the  new  Soviet  leadership  is 
that  they  didn't  miss  a  step,  they  didn't  miss 
a  beat.  They  continued  in  Geneva  to  negoti- 
ate on  the  same  ground  rules  and  the  same 
guidelines  and  in  the  same  manner.  And, 
so,   there's   no   indication  of  any  change. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  you've  reached 
agreement  on  some  small  details  but  on  the 
overall,  central  issues,  you  haven't.  Is  that 
what — 

Ambassador  Rowny.  I  think  that's  a  fair 
statement. 
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Q.  So,  there  really  hasn't  been  much 
progress? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  There's  been  a  lot 
of  progress  because  there's  a  lot  of  details 
to  lay  out  and  there's  a  lot  of  things  to 
discuss.  This — 

Q.  Are  those  procedural? 

Ambassador  Rowny,  No,  no.  They're 
not  procedural.  No.  You  come  in  with  a  new 
proposal  as  we  did  and  you  have  a  certain 
amount  of — a  great  deal  of  departure  from 
SALT — and  you  talk  about  missiles  and 
their  warheads  and  throw-weight,  whereas 
in  the  old  days  we  talked  about  launchers. 
These  are — these  have  to  be  laid  out.  You 
have  to  define  what  you're  talking  about. 
You  have  to  explain  them  in  detail.  You 
have  to  tell  about  the  verification  of  these 
things.  So,  all  of  this  is  enormously  complex 
and  takes  a  lot  of  time.  And — 

Q.  When  do  the  negotiations  resume, 
Mr.  Ambassador? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  The  2d  of  Febru- 
ary. 

Q.  What  do  the  Soviets  think  of  the  way 
we're  handling  the  MX?  Are  they  laughing 
at  us?  The  President  proposes  it.  Congress 
votes  it  down. 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Well,  I  read  the 
papers,  as  you  do  and — 

Q.  But  you  also  meet  with  their  negotia- 
tors. You  must  have  some  feel  for,  you 
know,  what  they  think  of  how  we're  han- 
dling the  MX. 

Ambassador  Rowny.  We — see  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  announcement  on  the  22d  of 
November,26  so  I  guess  we  were  in  session, 
what,  another  10  days  after  that.  And  they 
reacted  to  it.  And  they  said  that — well,  let 
me  tell  you  what  they  said  publicly  back  in 
Moscow.  They  said  that,  you  know,  that  this 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  agreements.  And 
we  said,  it  is  in  accord  with  the  existing 
agreements.  And  we're  not  undercutting 
existing  agreements. 

The  reason  I'm  being  somewhat  careful 
here.  I  have  asked  Karpov27  to  take  a  con- 
fidentiality pledge  on  what  we  do  at  the 
negotiations  itself  and  he's  agreed,  so  I 
don't  want  to  violate  the  confidentiality 
agreement. 


But  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  what's  in 
the  public  domain  and  what — 

Q.  Just  to  follow  that  up,  the  President 
this  morning  noted  that  the  Soviets  think 
that  Congress  has  done  a  wonderful  thing 
and  the  President  has  said  that  if  the  Soviets 
are  that  pleased,  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned.28 You  don't  seem  to  be  echoing  the 
President's  thought  at  all.  I  mean,  I  ex- 
pected you  to  come  out  here  and  say  the 
Soviets  are  just  thrilled  with  what's  going 
on,  laughing  with  joy.  You're  not  giving  us 
that  indication  at  all.  Is  that  right? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  No,  you're  put- 
ting— (laughter) — words  into  my  mouth. 
I'm  not  saying  that,  but  I'm  not  saying  that 
they  talked  to  me  about  singing  with  joy  and 
so  forth.  I'm  saying  that  they  do  watch  our 
press  very  carefully.  They  watch  our  Con- 
gress very  carefully.  They  were  rather 
stunned  at  the  204  to  202  vote  on  the 
freeze.29  And  they  said,  "We  didn't  expect  it 
to  go  that  way."  "We  expected  a  victory," 
they  said.  So  those  are  terms  that  they  used. 
They  do  watch  our  Congress  very  carefully 
and  I'm  sure  that  they're  watching  this 
debate  very  carefully. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Ambassador,  let  me  ask 
you:  How  damaging  would  it  be  for  the 
START  negotiations   if  MX   is   defeated? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Very,  very  damag- 
ing. Our  proposal  is  based  on  a  modernized 
triad  and  it's  based  on  deep  reduction  and 
it's  based,  as  I  said,  on  the  assumption  that 
what  we  have  left  is  not  an  old  system,  but  a 
modern  system.  They  have  built  new  sys- 
tems and  built  them  at  a  rather  rapid  rate. 
And  they  have  many  of  them. 

Our  system,  as  you  know,  the  Minu- 
teman,  is  over  15  years  old.  Now,  of  course, 
we  have  improved  the  warheads,  so  that  it 
hasn't  stood  entirely  still.  But  in  terms  of 
the  overall  measures  such  as  throw- 
weight — You  see,  the  Soviets'  smallest,  so- 
called  light  missile  is  three  times  as  big  as  a 
Minuteman.  Their  17's  and  their  19's  are 
three  times  as  big  and  as  powerful.  And 
their  SS-18  is  six  times  as  powerful. 

Q.  What  about  it's  accuracy? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  As  accurate.  They 
have  caught  up  in  accuracy,  so  that — 

Q.  So,  in  layman's  terms — 


26  Reference  is  to  President  Reagan's  an- 
nouncement of  the  closely  spaced  basing  mode 
for  the  MX,  November  22.  See  document  34  and 
footnote  72  to  that  document. 

27  Viktor  Karpov,  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
START  talks. 


28  Reference  is  to  President  Reagan's  question- 
and-answer  session  with  reporters  beginning  at 
11:56  a.m.,  December  10.  For  text,  see  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  December  13, 
1982,  pp.  1602-1605. 

29  See  footnote  77  to  document  54. 
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Ambassador  Rowny.  So  that,  in  accura- 
cy, they  have  caught  up  so — 

Q.  In  layman's  terms,  without  talking 
about  triads  and  throw-weights — and  I  un- 
derstand that's  difficult  because  that's  what 
you  live — 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Yes. 

Q.  — could  you  explain  again  the  impact 
of  a  defeat  on  MX  for  these  negotiations? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  The  impact  on 
negotiating  would  be  very  serious  because 
we  have  said  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to 
restore  stability  in  the  situation  and  that 
there's  a  great  instability  in  the  situation 
because  of  the  huge  advance  that  they've 
made  in  weapons,  particularly  their 
ICBM's.  And  their  ICBM's,  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  as  you  know,  are  the  most 
accurate,  most  powerful,  the  ones  that  are 
under  positive  control,  the  ones  you  can 
communicate  with,  the  ones  that  have  the 
short  flight  time  and  the  ones  that  are  the 
most  vulnerable.  You  put  all  that  together 
and  they  have  huge  advantages  in  this  im- 
portant leg  of  the  triad.  And  they've  put 
ours  at  risk.  We  want  to  come  down  drasti- 
cally in  the  numbers  of  weapons.  When  we 
come  down  to  these  lower  numbers  we 
can't  be  left  with  inferior  types  of  systems 
and  they  have  the  better  systems. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  they'll  never  be  nego- 
tiable? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  What  do  you  mean 
never? 

Q.  The  whole — You  say  you  want  to 
have  all  this  intact  when  you  finally  have  an 
accord. 

Ambassador  Rowny.  No,  no.  Our  plan  is 
based  on  the  negotiability  of  this  agree- 
ment, but  the  negotiability  of  this  agree- 
ment is  based  on  the  assumption  and  we 
built  this  agreement  on  the  assumption 
we'd  have  the  MX  and  the  D-5,  for  exam- 
ple. 

Q.  Should  the  Senate — 

Q.  As  bargaining  chips  or  is  it — 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Not  as  bargaining 
chips.  I  don't  deal  in  bargaining  chips. 

Q.  As  the  reality. 

Ambassador  Rowny.  As  a  reality. 

Q.  Well,  what  are  you  trying  to  elimi- 
nate? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Am  I  trying  to 
eliminate?  Trying  to  limit — 


Q.  Everything  else  that's  gone  by  the 
board? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  We're  trying  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  drasti- 
cally. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  what  about  the  con- 
verse? What  if  we  build  the  MX  missile, 
what  keeps  the  Soviet  Union  from  saying, 
"Okay,  you've  built  a  new  missile,  a  new- 
accurate  missile.  Its  throw-weight  is  whatev- 
er. We're  going  to  outdo  that  and  we're 
going  to  build  an  even  better  missile  than 
you're  building"? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  The  answer  to  that 
is  very  simple.  You've  already  done  it.  You 
see,  3  years  ago  they  have  built  better 
missiles — 

Q.  But  they  could  do  it  again.  To  keep 
the  margin,  if  they  felt  like  they  wanted  to 
keep  the  margin,  what  prevents  them  from 
doing  it?  Could  they  do  it  if  they  wanted  to? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  We're  both  saying 
we  will  not  undercut  SALT  II  agreements, 
you  see.  So  they're  permitted  one  new 
missile  which  they've  already  tested.30  Now 
we  are  saying  we're  going  to  deploy  [a]  new 
[one].  So  they've  already  jumped  the  gun 
on  the  new  one. 

Q.  But,  in  terms  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
they're  saying  we're  violating  SALT  al- 
ready. 

Ambassador  Rowny.  No,  they  haven't. 

Q.  Well,  by  our  basing  system,  by  our 
silos.31 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Oh,  oh. 

Q.  They're  saying  those  are — 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Yes.  That  is  a  dif- 
ferent issue.  I  mean,  that  is  a  different  issue. 
And  that,  as  you  would  expect,  is  a  good 
debating  point  on  their  part,  because  it  is 
awfully  hard  for  a  layman  or  anyone  to 
understand  the  difference  between  a  new- 
fix  silo  and  a  canister  launcher.  The  techni- 
cians know  the  difference,  and  the  people 
that  deal  in  it. 

Q.  But  you  are  saying  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  to  build  a 
missile  if  we  have  another  new  missile — for 
them  to  escalate,  and  build  another  new 
missile. 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Well,  you  know — 
where  do  they  want  to  stop?  If  they  have 


so  Regarding  the  Soviet  testing  of  a  new  type  of 
missile,  see  footnote  97  to  document  40. 
31   See  supra. 
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three  times  as  many  already — ICBM,  and 
they  have  four  times  the  throw-weight,  yes; 
this  new  missile  that  thev  have  tested  will 
give  them  another  increment.  But  they  are 
already  so  far  ahead  of  us.  So  what  is  the — 

Q.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
saying  that  we  are  building  this  new  missile 
so  that  we  can  negotiate  down. 

Ambassador  Rowny.  I  am  saying  that  we 
are  building  the  new  missile  so  that,  when 
we  come  down  to  these  new,  lower  levels, 
they  are  not  left  with  powerful  weapons, 
and  we  are  left  with  puny  ones. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  are  you  saying  that, 
if  Congress  turns  down  the  MX,  the  Presi- 
dent should  go  back  and  reevaluate  his 
whole  START  proposal? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  In  the  first  place,  I 
do  not  expect  the  Congress  to  turn  it  down. 
I  think  the  Congress,  one,  understands  the 
situation  a  little  bit. 

Q.  The  House  has  already  turned  it 
down.32 

Ambassador  Rowny.  I  know.  A  turn 
down  certainly  could  occur.  But  I  think  that 
this  thing  has  to  be  looked  at  and  examined 
as  to  what  we  are  doing.  And  I  think  that, 
once  that  is  done,  I  think  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senate,  that  is  going  to  move  on 
this  next,  will  look  at  this  thing  quite  care- 
fully. And  then,  you  know,  you  see  what 
happens. 

Q.  Would  you  answer  his  question? 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that,  if  Congress  turns 
down  the  MX,  he  should  reevaluate  vour 
whole  proposal? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Yes.  I  think,  if  Con- 
gress turns  down  the  MX,  we  will  have  to 
reevaluate  the  proposal. 

What  I  am  saving,  in  effect,  in  the  first 
instance  is  that  it  undercuts  me  considera- 
bly if  the  Congress  turns  down  our  position, 
because  it  shows  the  Soviets  that  we  are  not 
serious  about  what  we  are  talking  about. 
And  that  is  protecting  ICBM's  and  having  a 
survivable  force. 

We  are  telling  them  that  their  ICBM's, 
now,  can  take  out  95  percent  of  our  force. 
And  we  have  told  them  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  portion  of  this  force  of  our[s]  sur- 
vivable so  they  cannot  take  it  out.  Now,  if  we 
tell  them  we  are  not  going  to  do  that,  they 
just  wait  and  see  what  they  can  get.  And 
they  try  to  drive  a  different  agreement.  And 


32  See  footnote  81   to  document  36. 


I  am,  personally,  not  going  to  accept  an 
agreement  which  undermines  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

So  we  need  it  for  security.  And  we  need  it 
for  negotiating  leverage. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  to  sell  it  now  at  this 
stage,  that  the  President  ought  to  withdraw 
the  basing  mode  proposal,  and  make  it 
more  palatable? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  No.  Why? 

Q.  That*seems  to  be  the  big  stumbling 
block. 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Again,  I  think  that 
the  President  has  made  a  decision  on  a 
number  of  options  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him.  And  he  has  made  this  deci- 
sion based  on  good  advice  from  his  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  from  scientists — that  this  is 
a  good  proposal.  And  it  is  consistent  with 
existing  SALT  agreements.  It  does  not  un- 
dercut those.  So,  therefore,  I  do  not  see 
why  he  would  change. 

Q.  Some  Generals  think  it  is  hair- 
brained. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  there  is  some  talk 
about  a  compromise  under  which  the  pro- 
duction money  would  be  voted,  but  there 
might  be  delay  in  the  actual  expenditure  of 
it  until  there  is  further  debate  about  the 
basing  question. 

Has  there  been  any  talk  about  that  in 
your  conversations  with  people  within  the 
administration,  first?  And  secondly,  how 
would  that  impact  on  the  negotiations  if  you 
have  that  kind  of  compromise?  Would  that 
really  undercut  you? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  No.  The  only 
discussions  that  I  have  had  and  I  have  heard 
is  that  the  House  vote  was  not  really  on  the 
basing  mode — that  the  House  vote  was  on 
the  production,  and  that  the  MX  was  not 
originally  questioned.  It  was  the  basing 
mode  that  was  in  question.  And  reallv,  it 
was  the  basing  mode  that  was  not  reallv  in 
question.  So  the  production  money  was 
then  withdrawn  on  the  MX  itself,  which, 
kind  of,  contradicted  this  earlier  estimate. 

So,  A,  you  need  an  MX,  because  you 
need  an  improved  system— one  to  replace 
an  aging  system  and  one  which  is  not  nearly 
as  good  as  the  one  that  you  now  have 
developed,  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  ones 
the  Soviets  have. 

B,  when  you  have  it  you  should  protect  it 
because  you  don't  want  to  place  the  new 
system — the  new  weapon  under  the  same 
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situation  as  the  old  one  where  it  could  also 
be  taken  out  in  a  first  strike.  So  the  two  go 
hand-in-hand.  You  have  your  improved  sys- 
tem and  you  have  a  measured  response. 
You  have  100  of  these  MX's  in  a  survivable 
way. 

Q.  If  you  would  answer  my  question,  sir, 
is  there  any  talk  about  a  compromise  in 
terms  of  fencing  on  the  expenditure  of 
production  money? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Not  that  I  am  party 
to.  Not  that  I  know  about. 

Q.  Sir,  what  are  the  criticisms  of  your 
MX— 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  this  will  give  us  a  first- 
strike  capability  and  then  the  Soviets  will  be 
worried  and  they  will  go  on — 

Ambassador  Rowny.  No,  that  is  not  true. 
It  is  not  true  because — 

Q.  You  deny  that? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Yes.  We  have  care- 
fully constructed  our  proposals  as  well  as 
our  modernization  programs  so  that  we  will 
not  build  a  first-strike  system.  As  I  say,  this 
is  a  modest  improvement.  It  is  a  measured 
response  and  it  does  not  give  us  a  first- 
strike  capability.  If  I  had  chart  and  chalk  so 
that  I  could  show  you  that  you  would  need  a 
lot  more  if  you  really  wanted  to  have  a  first- 
strike  capability. 

Q.  The  President  has  characterized  the 
Soviet  offer  as  a  serious  one — the  1,800 
level.  Is  there  any  prospect  for  a  compro- 
mise betw  een  the  850  you  proposed  and  the 
1,500  that  they  have  offered? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  You  see  that  com- 
promise between  850  and  1,800  is  really  a 
comparison  between  unlike  things.  You  see, 
we  have  said  850  deployed  ballistic  missiles. 
They  have  said  1,800  launchers.  Nowr  they 
have  missiles  and  they  also  throw  aircraft  in. 
But  they  don't  tell  us  how  many  warheads 
will  be  on  those  1,800  and  they  have  not 
revealed  the  details,  so  you  don't  really 
know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Q.  What  I  am  really  asking,  sir,  is  there 
some  prospect  that  the  President's  850  will 
be  increased  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
Soviets? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  I  have  not — 

Q.  You  are  not  going  to  go  back  with 
any  instructions  on  that? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  No,  no,  and  I  don't 
anticipate  any.  In  other  words,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  is  based  on  one  which  is  as 


deep  as  he  thinks  the  Soviets  will  accept — in 
other  words,  it  has  got  to  be  negotiable — 
and  the  proposal  has  a  great  deal  in  it  for 
them  as  well  as  for  us. 

Q.  But  you  don't  have  any  flexibility  [in] 
what  are  you  negotiating?  It  is  sort  of  a  take- 
it-or-leave-it  attitude. 

Ambassador  Rowny.  No,  we  are — we 
have  lots  of  things  to  talk  about  and  lots  of 
systems  and  details  to  talk  about. 

Q.  But   the  850  is  not  a  negotiable — 

Ambassador  Rowny.  I  have  no  instruc- 
tions to  change  that,  and  it  certainly  is 
premature  to  talk  about  it  when  you  don't 
know  what  their  1,800  number  is  all  about. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  pursue  this — what  you 
said  a  little  bit  earlier  about  if  Congress 
turns  down  the  MX  we  will  have  to  reevalu- 
ate the  START  proposals.  I  assume  you 
mean  by  that  reevaluate  them  downward  so 
that  we  would  have  smaller  reductions 
called  for  than  the  President  now  calls  for. 

Ambassador  Rowny.  I  don't  know.  That 
is  one  of  the  outcomes.  In  other  words,  to 
answer  your  question  positively,  yes,  we  are 
able  to  go  down  that  far  because  we  assume 
that  we  would  then  have  a  modernized 
system  of  what  is  left.  And  if  you  cannot 
have  a  modernized  system  with  what  is  left 
then  you  have  got  to  reappraise,  and  you 
may  not  be  able  to  go  down  this  far. 

Q.  So  you  are  warning  Congress  that  the 
net  effect  of  the  defeat  for  the  MX  would  be 
less  ambitious  START  talks? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Oh,  very  much  so. 
Very  much  so.  In  other  words,  one  of  the 
beauties  of  our  position  is  that  it  does  call 
for  significant  reductions — the  most  signifi- 
cant reductions  ever  proposed.  And  if  you 
don't  have  modernized  systems  at  the 
end — and  they  do — then  you  cannot  go 
down  as  far  to  these  equal  levels.  Equal 
numbers  will  exist  but  the  quality  will  be 
different. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  if  the  Senate  votes 
the  same  way  as  the  House  on  the  MX,  will 
that  just  make  the  negotiations  that  you  are 
participating  in  null  and  void? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  It  won't  make  it 
null  and  void  but  it  is  going  to  handcuff 
me — it  is  going  to  handicap  me,  and  then 
we  have  got  to  see  where  we  go  from  there. 
It  is  going  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  and 
we  won't  be  able  to  get  the  ambitious  kind 
of  a  program — ambitious  kind  of  reduc- 
tions, ambitious  kind  of  arms  control  that 
we're  looking  for. 
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Q.  Are  you  going  to  be  talking  to  some 
Senators  yourself? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  you  were  brought 
in  to  meet  with  the  President  today  when 
you're  not  going  back  to  Geneva  until  Feb- 
ruary? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  He  just  read  my 
report.  I  just  submitted  the  report  the  other 
day  and  this  is— done  before.  This  is  nor- 
mal. A  couple  days  after  he  gets  my  report, 
he  reads  it,  talks  to  me,  and  then  he  talks  to 
me  again — once  or  twice. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Soviets  violated 
the  SALT  II  agreement  by  the  test  of  their 
new  ICBM  without  notification? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  No,  under  the 
SALT  II  accord  and  SALT  II  is  not  an 
agreement  but  as  long  as  people  are  abid- 
ing by  that — they  are  allowed  one  new  type. 
So,  they  have  used  up  their — 

Q.  The  test — 

Ambassador  Rowny.  The  test — they 
have  used  up  their  one  new  type. 

Q.  Weren't  they  supposed  to  provide 
advanced  notification  of  a  test  of  an  ICBM 
which  they  did  not  do? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  No,  the  advanced 
notification  is  something  we're  trying  to  get 
in  the  future  under  these  confidence-build- 
ing measures  that  we're — let  me  say  in  this 
respect  that — 

Q.  In  SALT  II  there  are  provisions  for 
advanced  notification? 


Ambassador  Rowny.  No,  no,  there  are 
[is]  advanced  notification  of  launches  of 
test.  And  this  wasn't  a  launch  of  a  test.  This 
is  a  launch  of  an  ICBM.  This  was  a  test. 
They  did  notify  us  when  they  tested  this 
new  system. 

Q.  We  were  told  48  hours  after  the — 

Q.  Within  48  hours — 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Within  48 — 

Q.  After— 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Yes,  and  that's 
the — under  the  present  agreement  what 
they're  allowed. 

Q.  If  you  negotiate  without  having  an 
MX,  you  said  that  you  would — couldn't 
bring  down  the  levels  as  drastically. 

Ambassador  Rowny.  Yes. 

Q.  But  would  you  do  that  and  still  pre- 
serve the  security  of  the  United  States? 

Ambassador  Rowny.  You'd  have  to  look 
at  the  rest  of  your  modernization  program 
and  see  just  how  you  preserve  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  These  two  go  hand-in- 
hand.  You  have  a  modernization  program 
and  then  with  that  you  have  an  arms  reduc- 
tion program.  If  one  part  of  this  is  cut  out, 
then  you  see  what  the  other  two  can  do  or 
see  what  else  you  can  do.  You  have  to 
reappraise  the  situation.  But  in  any  event, 
you  take  care — I'm  sure  the  President  is 
going  to  take  care  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States  in  whatever  proposal  goes 
forward. 

The  Press.  Thank  vou. 
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Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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Economic  Revitalization: 
The  Key  to  a  Sustained 
Recovery 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  pleasure  at  being  able  to 
meet  here  with  the  OECD  Ministers  for  the 
first  time,  and  having  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  the  major  challenges  fac- 
ing us. 

That  these  challenges  are  serious  indeed 
is  a  point  I  need  not  belabor.  Many  of  us 
face  record  unemployment  rates,  weak 
economies,  persistent  though  declining  in- 
flationary pressures,  and  high  interest  rates. 
We  have  industrial  sectors  that  are  no  long- 
er competitive  in  today's  markets — but  the 
recent  OECD  growth  slowdown  has  been 
more  widespread  than  in  just  our  weakest 
sectors.  It  extends  throughout  our  econo- 
mies. Our  citizens,  disturbed  at  their  grow- 
ing economic  difficulties,  are  demanding  a 
solution  to  these  problems. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  we  in  the  United 
States  are  as  acutely  aware  of  these  prob- 
lems as  any  of  you.  The  OECD  is  forecast- 
ing that  there  will  be  between  25  and  30 
million  workers  unemployed  this  year  in  the 
OECD  area — in  the  United  States  there  are 
already  over  10  million  unemployed.  Many 
key  American  businesses  are  in  serious  fi- 
nancial difficulty — in  some  cases,  virtually 
entire  industries  like  automobiles,  construc- 
tion, and  the  thrift  industry.  Political  pres- 
sures for  immediate  action  are  at  least  as 


1  Source:  Department  of  the  Treasury  files.  For 
additional  information  oh  this  meeting,  see  infra. 


strong  in  the  United  States  as  in  any  other 
country  represented  here.  Regrettably,  in 
the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  much  of 
this  political  pressure  finds  its  way  into 
growing  calls  for  protectionism,  to  shelter 
jobs  from  foreign  competition. 

As  strong  as  the  desire  is  to  find  a  quick 
way  out  of  our  present  situation,  the  fact  is 
none  of  us  has  done  so.  To  be  sure,  each  of 
us  could  probably  come  up  with  a  quick 
solution  that  might  temporarily  ease  our 
pain.  But  before  long,  we  would  be  back  in 
an  even  worse  mess. 

An  analogy  comes  to  mind — how  to  get 
out  of  quicksand.  The  temptation,  of 
course,  is  to  try  to  struggle  out  immediately. 

But  this  is  a  sure-fire  way  to  sink  deeper 
into  the  quicksand.  The  only  way  to  get  out 
of  the  mire  is  through  well-thought-out, 
sure,  and  steady  movements.  It  may  take 
time,  patience,  and  strength,  but  it  is  the 
only  way  to  get  out  and  stay  out. 

We  must  approach  our  economic  prob- 
lems with  the  same  common  sense  and 
long-term  outlook.  Quick  and  dirty  fixes — 
no  matter  how  tempting — would  only  force 
us  deeper  into  the  economic  quagmire  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  We  must  have 
the  courage  to  stay  with  policies  that  will 
provide  for  lasting,  stable  growth  and  a 
permanent  departure  from  the  stagflation 
of  the  last  decade.  It  will  not  be  easy,  but  we 
really  have  no  other  choice. 

The  key  to  a  sustainable  economic  recov- 
ery is  stable  and  noninflationary  macroeco- 
nomic  policy,  formed  with  a  long-term  hori- 
zon— not  juggled  to  fit  each  month's  chang- 
ing statistics  and  circumstances.  In  a  stable 
and  noninflationary  environment,  market 
signals  can  guide  economic  activity  into 
efficient  channels,  so  that  today's  resources 
are  not  squandered  but  rather  are  used  to 
lay  the  basis  for  rapid  growth  of  productivi- 
ty in  future  years. 

The  process  of  economic  revitalization 
must  start  with  a  credible  commitment  to 
noninflationary  policy.  Our  people  re- 
member past  inflationary  policy  excesses 
and  premature  government  efforts  to  spur 
growth.  They  are  skeptical  that  we  have 
mended  our  ways.  That  skepticism  trans- 
lates into  persisting  expectations  about  in- 
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flation,  which  distort  consumption  and  sav- 
ings behavior,  and  are  built  into  wage  de- 
mands and  interest-rate  levels. 

A  major  impediment  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  long-term  poli- 
cies to  reduce  inflation  and  stimulate 
growth  is  the  lingering  presumption  that 
there  is  a  lasting  trade-off  between  inflation 
and  unemployment.  But  the  experience  of 
many  nations  over  the  past  decade  shows 
that  there  is  no  such  trade-off.  The  sacrifice 
of  sound  long-term  policies  in  efforts  to 
support  domestic  employment  in  the  short 
run  has  led  in  the  end  only  to  more  inflation 
and  more  unemployment.  Inflation  and  real 
economic  growth  are  ultimately  incompati- 
ble. 

For  any  of  our  countries,  policy  for  eco- 
nomic revitalization  must  focus  on  three 
crucial  areas:  monetary  discipline,  budget- 
ary discipline,  and  greater  reliance  on  mar- 
ket forces.  A  credible  long-term  program  of 
monetary  restraint  is  a  prerequisite  for 
price  stability.  Recent  experience  in  the 
United  States  bears  witness  to  the  difficulty 
of  reestablishing  credibility  in  monetary 
policy  once  it  has  been  lost — and  to  the 
extreme  sensitivity  of  market  and  public 
psychology  to  any  hint  that  the  commitment 
to  monetary  restraint  might  be  weakening. 
Recent  U.S.  experience  also  demonstrates 
the  gains  from  monetary  restraint.  Our  in- 
flation rate  has  declined  from  a  peak  of 
nearly  13%  percent  in  1979  to  under  9 
percent  last  year,  and  has  dropped  below 
3%  percent  in  the  early  months  of  this  year. 
This  is  no  small  achievement. 

Budgetary  discipline  must  operate  on 
both  sides  of  the  government  accounts. 
Expenditure  restraint  is  needed  to  control 
what  has  until  now  been  a  steady  rise  in  the 
share  of  economic  output  absorbed  by  gov- 
ernment rather  than  the  private  sector.  Re- 
straint in  taxation  is  crucial  as  well,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  burdens  on  the  private  sector 
and  distortions  to  private  activity.  Taxation 
which  falls  too  heavily  on  production,  work, 
and  capital  formation  destroys  incentives 
and  jeopardizes  future  investment  and  pro- 
ductivity performance. 

Finally,  market  forces  must  be  given  rein 
to  adapt  our  economies  to  a  changing  eco- 
nomic environment,  both  domestically  and 
externally.  Government  action  to  protect 
existing  industries,  firms,  and  jobs  when 
they  cannot  survive  in  the  face  of  competi- 
tive forces  is  a  source  of  considerable  inter- 
nal rigidity.  Over  time,  the  potential  adjust- 
ment burden  facing  sheltered  industrial  and 
financial  sectors  grows  even  larger.  This 


growing  loss  of  competitiveness  exacer- 
bates political  pressures  for  protectionist 
measures  to  keep  imports  out  of  domestic 
markets.  And  protection  in  one  country 
inevitably  leads  to  pressure  for  retaliation 
by  its  trading  partners. 

Allowing  market  forces  to  prevail  also 
means  reducing  government  regulation. 
The  web  of  regulations  and  artificial  re- 
straints which  encircles  our  economies  has 
sapped  their  strength  and  destroyed  part  of 
their  vitality.  Just  as  Jonathan  Swift's  Gul- 
liver was  rendered  helpless  by  a  myriad  of 
tiny  strings,  so  our  inherently  strong  econo- 
mies have  been  hampered  by  a  myriad  of 
government  regulations.  If  we  are  to  re- 
store lasting  growth,  we  must  remove  these 
impediments  and  allow  the  market  forces 
which  have  been  the  key  to  Western  eco- 
nomic development  to  reassert  themselves. 

Diverging  economic  policies  and  per- 
formance are  a  major  source  of  the  current 
international  economic  problems.  Such 
problems  become  particularly  acute  when 
some  nations  are  willing  to  tolerate  high 
inflation  while  others  are  following  policies 
to  achieve  price  stability.  Those  with  infla- 
tionary policies  must  face  the  exchange  rate 
and  balance-of-payments  consequences  of 
that  choice.  To  the  extent  they  are  un- 
willing to  accept  those  consequences,  they 
are  led  to  respond  with  capital  controls, 
import  restrictions,  and  exchange  market 
intervention — efforts  to  deal  with  the 
manifestations  of  basic  problems  rather 
than  the  problems  themselves.  Distortions 
to  international  trade  and  capital  flows 
grow,  as  do  pressures  on  other  nations  to 
adopt  accommodative  policies. 

Trade  distortions,  protectionist  pres- 
sures, and  exchange  market  fluctuations 
can  all  be  negative  consequences  of  diverg- 
ing economic  policies  and  performance.  All 
of  these  are  symptoms  of  underlying  prob- 
lems in  economic  policy:  of  inflationary 
policies  and  of  a  need  for  structural  adjust- 
ment. Continuation  of  bad  economic  policy 
cannot  help  the  situation.  Neither  can  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  markets  to  disguise 
the  symptoms  of  incorrect  policies.  Ex- 
change market  intervention,  for  instance, 
will  not  succeed  for  any  length  of  time  in 
keeping  exchange  rates  from  moving  in  the 
face  of  powerful  market  forces.  The  only 
answer  is  to  correct  the  policies  themselves. 

We  are  now  trying  in  the  United  States  to 
follow  the  sort  of  long-term  approach  I 
have  outlined.  I  do  not  claim  that  recent 
U.S.  economic  performance  is  a  model  of 
success.     But     our    policies     are    already 
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producing  results  in  some  important  re- 
spects, and  we  are  convinced  they  will  suc- 
ceed. 

Pulling  out  of  the  quicksand  of  stagfla- 
tion is  not  a  painless  process  that  can  be 
accomplished  overnight.  The  immediate 
cost  of  the  transition  to  firm  ground  is  real, 
and  is  substantially  increased  when  the  ef- 
fort to  implement  longer  term  policies  is 
half-hearted.  In  the  United  States,  the  bur- 
den of  the  transition  is  dramatically  visible 
in  interest-rate  levels.  As  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, we  have  had  major  successes  in  our  fight 
against  inflation:  inflation,  as  measured  by 
the  increase  in  consumer  prices,  was  run- 
ning at  only  a  1  percent  annual  rate  in  first 
quarter  of  1982 — and  prices  actually  fell  in 
March,  the  latest  month  for  which  data  are 
available.  However,  our  government  bud- 
get deficit  is  likely  to  be  bigger  than  we 
would  wish,  and  we  have  had  a  difficult  time 
reaching  a  slow  and  steady  monetarv 
growth  path.  Extended  periods  of  overly- 
rapid  money  growth  have  alternated  with 
periods  of  tightness  or  absolute  decline. 
Our  long-term  trend  in  the  rate  of  monev 
growth  is  clearly  downward,  but  variability 
of  monev  growth  is  taking  its  toll.  Both 
problems,  fiscal  and  monetary,  are  having 
an  impact  on  interest  rates.  We  do  not 
intend  for  either  to  persist  much  longer. 

Our  administration  is  in  total  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  on  the  goals  for 
monetary  policy — and  we  support  fully  the 
Fed's  stated  intention  of  attaining  a  smooth, 
slow  monetarv-  growth  path. 

On  the  budget  front,  we  agree  with  the 
universal  view  that  the  deficit  is  too  large. 
While  the  record  shows  no  clear  connection 
between  budget  deficits  and  interest  rate 
behavior,  there  is  concern  that  the  deficit 
will  consume  resources  which  would  other- 
wise be  invested.  Incentives  for  saving  pro- 
vided by  the  President's  program,  as  well  as 
the  reduction  in  our  inflation  rate,  will 
assure  that  ample  funds  are  available  to 
finance  the  deficit.  However,  because  the 
uncertainty  surrounding  this  issue  is  con- 
tributing substantially  to  risk  premiums 
being  added  to  U.S.  interest  rates,  we  are 
working  with  the  Congress  to  forge  a  bud- 
get plan  that  will  place  the  United  States  on 
a  course  of  deficit  reduction. 

U.S.  interest  rates  are  well  off  their  peaks 
of  last  summer.  In  terms  of  major  reduc- 
tions in  inflation;  in  terms  of  the  downward 
trend  in  the  growth  rate  of  the  money 
supply  and  our  efforts  to  reduce  volatility  in 
money  growth;  and  in  terms  of  the  progress 
now  being  made  toward  a  satisfactory  bud- 


get settlement:  the  stage  is  being  set  for 
significant  further  reductions  in  rates  in  the 
coming  months. 

My  colleagues  will  be  speaking  later  in 
this  meeting  on  the  remaining  agenda  top- 
ics, but  I  want  to  note  briefly  two  items  of 
utmost  concern  to  me:  international  invest- 
ment and  export  credits. 

Foreign  investment  is  beneficial  to  all 
our  economies.  Like  domestic  investment, 
it  introduces  new  technology,  creates  em- 
ployment, ind  improves  productivity.  We 
are  deeply  concerned  over  the  proliferation 
of  national  policy  measures  which  distort 
international  investment  flows,  and  hope 
that  this  meeting  will  result  in  a  Ministerial 
commitment  to  avoid  such  measures. 

A  further  positive  outcome  would  be 
Ministerial  endorsement  of  an  intensified 
work  program  within  the  OECD,  leading  to 
improved  OECD  instruments  in  the  invest- 
ment area,  and  to  endorsement  of  a  work 
program  on  trade-related  investment  prob- 
lems at  the  November  GATT  Ministerial.2 

As  you  know,  important  negotiations  on 
export  credit  terms  were  held  in  Paris  last 
week.  Those  talks  resulted  in  a  proposal  bv 
the  chairman  for  a  compromise  package 
that  now  is  under  consideration  in  our 
capitals.3  This  compromise  does  not  meet 
fully  the  requirements  of  the  United  States, 
but  we  are  prepared  to  accept  it  in  a  cooper- 
ative spirit.  We  urge  other  governments  to 
do  the  same  promptly,  so  that  we  can  con- 
tinue our  progress  on  this  most  critical 
issue  and  thus  prevent  the  collapse  of  disci- 
pline and  order  in  the  export  credit  prac- 
tices of  the  OECD  countries. 

In  the  context  of  our  recent  economic 
difficulties,  we  face  strong  political  pres- 
sures. We  would  all  like  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems quicklv  and  cleanly.  Since  no  quick 
and  easy  solutions  are  available,  our  citizens 
sometimes  tend  to  despair,  or  to  turn  out- 
ward to  vent  their  frustrations. 


2  Regarding  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  Ministerial  Meeting,  Novem- 
ber 24-29,  1982,  see  document  76. 

3  At  the  OECD  talks  on  export  credit  terms 
held  in  Paris,  May  6-7,  1982,  Alex  Wallen  of 
Sweden,  Chairman  of  the  Export  Credit  Group  of 
the  OECD,  proposed  a  compromise  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Export  Credit  Group  (EC) 
regarding  minimum  interest  rates  and  other  con- 
ditions affecting  official  export  credit.  Known  as 
the  Wallen  Compromise,  this  consensus  arrange- 
ment on  export  credits  was  accepted,  and,  with  a 
few  modifications,  led  to  the  New  International 
Arrangement  on  Export  Credits  which  was  adopt- 
ed bv  the  OECD  on  Julv  1,  1982.  (Department  of 
the  Treasury  Press  Release  858,  July   1.   1982) 
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I  believe  that  while  there  is  no  quick  and 
easy  solution,  we  have  it  within  our  power 
to  return  our  economies  to  a  healthy  state. 
What  is  required  is  a  noninflationary  and 
stable  approach  to  economic  policy,  predic- 
ated on  monetary  discipline,  budget  disci- 
pline, and  noninterference  with  market 
forces.  We  must  set  our  sights  on  a  long 
term  planning  horizon  and  not  let  passing 
events  stampede  us  into  bad  decisions. 

And  in  particular,  we  must  deal  with  the 
causes  of  our  present  economic  difficulties — 
reversing  inflationary  and  undisciplined 
policies  our  countries  have  pursued  in  the 
past,  and  allowing  structural  adjustment  to 
take  place.  Hiding  the  symptoms  of  these 
problems  through  government  intervention 
is  not  the  answer.  Sound  economic  policy  is. 


Document  64 

Communique  Issued  by  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  at  the  Ministerial  Level,  Pans, 
May  11,  1982* 

Cooperation  to  Surmount 
Economic  Problems  and 
Assure  a  Sustainable 
Recovery 

1 .  The  Council  of  the  Organisation  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and  Development 
met  at  Ministerial  Level  on  10th- 11th  May 
to  strengthen  co-operation  among  their 
countries,  in  both  surmounting  current  eco- 
nomic problems  and  assuring  a  sustainable 
recovery  of  non-inflationary  economic 
growth  and  employment  throughout  the 
interdependent  world  economy  in  the 
1980s.  Ministers  reviewed  the  work  done  on 
the  trade  issues  of  the  1980s,  reaffirmed 
their  commitment  to  combat  all  forms  of 
protectionism  and  gave  guidance  for  the 
Organisation's  future  work.  They  expressed 
determination  that  renewed  economic 
growth  must  be  broadly  shared  and  that  the 
co-operation  with  developing  nations  must 
be  pursued  actively. 

2.  The  meeting  was  chaired  by  the  Right 
Honorable  R.D.  Muldoon,  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Finance  of  New  Zealand. 


4  Source:  OECD  Press  Release  A(82)25,  Mav 
11,   1982. 


The  Vice-Chairmen  were  Mr.  E.  Rekola, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Trade  of  Finland,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Delors,  Minister  of  Economy  and 
Finance,  and  C.  Cheysson,  Minister  for  Ex- 
ternal Relations  of  France. 

3.  Ministers  agreed  that  the  short-term 
prospect  is  for  moderate  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  OECD  area,  including 
perhaps  a  recovery  in  emplovment  next 
year,  but  not  one  sufficient  to  lead  to  an 
early  reduction  in  current  high  levels  of 
unemployment.  In  many  countries,  unem- 
ployment is  being  exacerbated  by  continu- 
ing high  inflows  into  the  labour  market. 
Progress  has  been  made  by  individual  Mem- 
ber countries  in  creating  the  conditions  for 
sustained  non-inflationary  growth,  but  this 
has  been  uneven. 

4.  The  reduction  in  inflation  should 
help  to  encourage  a  recovery  in  real  de- 
mand and  output,  but  continued  high  inter- 
est rates,  budget  deficits  and  market  rigidi- 
ties are  constraining  factors.  Ministers 
stressed  the  need  to  ensure  stronger 
growth  and  lower  unemployment  over  the 
coming  years.  They  are  convinced  that  this 
can  be  achieved  if  all  Member  countries,  in 
accordance  with  their  varying  room  for 
manoeuvre  and  within  the  framework  of  a 
common  strategy,  can  successfully  over- 
come their  internal  problems  along  the 
lines  set  out  below,  taking  proper  account 
of  international  interdependence  and  con- 
straints. 

5.  Ministers  agreed  to  carry  forward  the 
broad  strategy  they  have  been  following 
since  the  second  oil  shock,  and  emphasized 
in  particular  that: 

— there  is  a  pressing  need  to  reduce 
unemployment,  but  this  objective  cannot  be 
achieved  on  a  sustainable  basis  unless  con- 
tinued successful  efforts  are  made  to  reduce 
inflation; 

— sustained  non-inflationary  growth  can- 
not be  achieved  unless  there  is  more 
productive  investment,  better  productivity, 
and  technological  progress;  an  increase  in 
investment  requires  both  sufficient  profita- 
bility and  a  favourable  prospect  for  an  in- 
crease in  production; 

— maintenance  of  an  open  trading  sys- 
tem, improvements  in  the  functioning  of 
markets,  and  positive  structural  adjustment 
are  essential. 

6.  Ministers  agreed  that  within  this 
broad  strategy  individual  countries  need  to 
set  their  economic  policies  in  accordance 
with  the  varying  nature  and  severity  of  the 
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structural  and  other  impediments  to  growth 
faced  by  their  economies.  Ministers  further 
stressed  that  close  economic  interdepen- 
dence obliges  all  countries  to  pay  careful 
attention  to  the  external  consequences  of 
domestic  policies.  Convergent  medium- 
term  policies  to  establish  non-inflationary 
growth  are  required. 

Impediments  to  Better  Performance 

7.  Ministers  addressed  the  major  struc- 
tural and  other  impediments  to  a  better 
performance  and  the  appropriate  range  of 
policies  to  remedy  them,  stressing  the  need 
to  continue  to  keep  such  problems  and 
policies  under  close  review.  They  recog- 
nised that  failure  to  undertake  such  policies 
would  lead  to  continuing  slow  growth, 
which  itself  undermines  economic  perform- 
ance. It  also  increases  the  risk  of  protec- 
tionism. Slow  growth  involves  not  only  in- 
sufficient productive  investment  but  also 
the  human  costs  of  unemployment,  includ- 
ing the  erosion  of  skills  and  incentives  to 
work,  and  the  lack  of  work  experience  by 
unemployed  youth. 

The  Inflation  Constraint 

8.  Ministers  agreed  that  although  some 
countries  have  been  successful  in  lowering 
underlying  inflation,  it  nevertheless  re- 
mains a  serious  problem.  Where  inflation 
or  inflationary  expectations  are  deeply  en- 
trenched, very  high  priority  must  continue 
to  be  placed  on  policies  to  bring  inflation 
down. 

Labour  Costs,  Profits  and  Employment 

9.  In  a  number  of  countries  labour  cost 
inflexibility  and  a  squeeze  on  profitability 
have  harmed  employment.  Low  profitability 
and  low  rates  of  production  have  contribut- 
ed to  weak  investment.  High  labour  costs 
have  encouraged  capital-intensive  invest- 
ment even  under  conditions  of  high  unem- 
ployment. Ministers  agreed  that  while  poli- 
cies to  address  these  problems  were  dif- 
ficult to  forge,  there  is  a  premium  on  them 
so  as  to  speed  required  adjustment,  and  the 
reduction  of  high  unemployment. 

10.  In  some  cases,  wage  settlements 
have  reflected  heightened  emphasis  on  em- 
ployment security,  and  the  reduction  of 
costs.  Ministers  welcomed  such  innovative 
approaches.  They  emphasized  that  greater 
realism  emerging  in  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process  would  foster  and  sustain  the 
recovery  of  output  and  employment.  Such 
efforts  might  be  facilitated  by  strengthening 
the  dialogue  between  social  partners.  Min- 


isters stressed  the  need  for  effective  policies 
designed  to  moderate  statutory  employ- 
ment costs,  to  enhance  productivitv,  and  to 
encourage  innovation  in  the  organisation  of 
work.  In  this  connection,  Ministers  wel- 
comed the  report  from  Mr.  J.M.  den  Uyl3  of 
the  Netherlands  who  presided  over  the 
March  1982  meeting  of  the  OECD  Man- 
power and  Social  Affairs  Committee  at  Min- 
isterial Level. 

Public  Expenditure  and  Taxes 

1 1.  Ministers  agreed  that  in  many  coun- 
tries the  growth  in  social  security  transfers 
has  strained  budgets,  the  increase  in  tax 
burdens  has  been  too  great,  and  at  the  same 
time  public  investment  has  been  squeezed. 
These  structural  problems  of  budget  con- 
trol must  continue  to  be  tackled  directly, 
independent  of  the  desired  overall  budget 
deficit  stance.  They  took  the  view  that  in 
general,  when  tax  changes  were  enacted, 
these  should  remove  distortions  which  dis- 
courage savings,  employment  and  invest- 
ment. 

Public  Sector  Deficits 

12.  Public  sector  deficits  are  currently  at 
historically  high  levels  in  most  Member 
countries.  Their  reduction  is  a  continuing 
policy  objective.  Ministers  noted  that  weak 
activity  and  current  high  interest  rates  are 
factors  adding  to  public  sector  deficits,  but 
structural  elements  are  also  important  in 
most  countries.  Ministers  concluded  that 
where  public  sector  deficits  are  large  rela- 
tive to  structural  medium-term  objectives, 
deficit  reduction  should  not  be  postponed. 
Where  underlying  inflation  has  been  sig- 
nificantly reduced,  yet  domestic  demand  is 
weak,  the  fiscal  stance  should  be  assessed 
with  due  regard  to  its  likely  impact  on 
economic  activity  without  jeopardising  me- 
dium-term objectives. 

High  Interest  Rates  and  International  Tensions 

13.  Contrary  to  previous  experience  in- 
terest rates  have  remained  high  relative  to 
inflation,  thereby  adding  a  new  factor  to 
public  sector  deficits  and  restraining  de- 
mand in  the  private  sector.  Ministers  recog- 
nised the  variety  of  reasons  for  currently 
high  interest  rates  noting,  in  particular,  the 
impact  of  large  budget  deficits  and  uncer- 
tainty about  the  future  course  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  A  durable  reduction  in 


5  The  reference  is  to  the  "Report  by  the  Chair- 
man: Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee," 

Documentation  for  Meeting  of  Council  at  Ministerial 
Level  on  10th  and  11th  May.  1982,  OECD  Docu- 
ment C(82)51  Annex,  April  8,   1982. 
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interest  rates  ultimately  rests  on  a  durable 
reduction  in  inflation  and  inflationary  ex- 
pectations. Ministers  recognised  the  impor- 
tance and  results  of  anti-inflationary  poli- 
cies in  the  United  States  because  of  the  key 
role  of  its  economy  and  the  dollar  in  the 
world  economy.  Many  felt  that  more  action 
should  be  taken  now  to  reduce  future  bud- 
get deficits  considerably,  in  order  to  ease 
the  pressure  on  interest  rates  and  savings 
flows. 

14.  Ministers  recognised  the  importance 
of  a  smoother  working  of  the  exchange  rate 
adjustment  mechanism.  Ministers  agreed 
that  under  present  circumstances  improved 
co-operation  with  regard  to  convergence  of 
economic  policies  to  reduce  excessive  ex- 
change rate  fluctuations,  such  as  have  oc- 
curred in  recent  years,  is  necessary.  Minis- 
ters noted,  among  the  complexity  of  factors 
affecting  exchange  rates,  the  international 
transmission  of  high  interest  rates  stem- 
ming from  the  desire  to  avoid  currency 
depreciation  and  its  unwelcome  conse- 
quences. Ministers  took  the  view  that  the 
economic  performance  of  the  OECD  as  a 
whole  would  benefit,  and  current  interna- 
tional trade  tensions  be  lessened,  if  interest 
rates  came  down,  and  if  opportunities  for 
trade,  capital  flows  and  investment  were 
increased. 


Policies  for  Changing  Oil  Situation 

15.  Ministers  welcomed  the  contribu- 
tion that  energy  conservation  and  progress 
in  switching  away  from  oil  have  made  to- 
wards the  continued  fall  in  oil  demand. 
They  were  aware  of  the  risk  of  complacency 
and  noted  the  continuing  need  for  policies 
directed  towards  progress  in  achieving 
greater  fuel  efficiency  and  a  more  balanced 
energy  mix. 

16.  Ministers  agreed  that  particular  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  energy  pricing 
including  the  need  for  oil  prices  to  consum- 
ers to  reflect  expected  longer-term  world 
market  price  trends. 


Positive  Adjustment  Policies 

17.  The  major  changes  taking  place  in 
the  world  economy — adjustment  to  past  en- 
ergy price  increases,  impact  of  new 
technologies,  increasing  role  of  the 
developing  countries — call  for  continuing 
structural  change  in  the  industrialised 
countries.  While  this  is  often  painful  under 
present  adverse  conditions,  it  is  essential 
for  growth  and  the  preservation  of  mutuallv 


beneficial    trading   relations   in    the   world 
economy. 

18.  Ministers  welcomed  the  work  done 
in  the  Organisation  over  the  past  three 
years  on  policies  to  facilitate  structural 
change,  and  the  Final  Report  of  the  Special 
Group  of  the  Economic  Policy  Committee 
on  Positive  Adjustment  Policies.0  Underlin- 
ing the  importance  they  attach  to  this  sub- 
ject, they  adopted  the  Statement  annexed 
to  this  Communique  and  instructed  the 
Organisation  to  continue  to  take  positive 
adjustment  policies  into  account  in  its  on- 
going work. 

Current  Trade  Problems 

19.  Ministers  reiterated  their  full  com- 
mitment, as  expressed  in  the  Declaration  on 
trade  policy  of  June  1980,"  to  the  open  and 
multilateral  trade  system.  They  are  fully 
aware  of  the  contribution  that  a  further 
expansion  of  world  trade  can  make  to  high- 
er employment,  improved  productivity  and 
rising  income  worldwide.  They  also  noted 
that  renewed  non-inflationary  growth 
would  stimulate  production  and  employ- 
ment and  thereby  lessen  protectionist  pres- 
sures. The  resumption  of  such  growth 
could,  however,  be  frustrated  by  a  prolifera- 
tion of  trade  restrictions  and  domestic  poli- 
cy measures  having  similar  effects. 

20.  As  a  follow-up  to  the  Declaration 
referred  to  above.  Ministers  reviewed 
developments  in  the  trade  policy  field  over 
the  past  year.  Despite  present  economic 
difficulties,  the  international  trading  system 
has  held  up  reasonablv  well.  Ministers 
noted  with  concern,  however,  a  further  ex- 
tension of  protectionist  pressures  and  trade 
measures,  manv  of  which  are  not  governed 
by  multilateral  rules  and  disciplines,  as  well 
as  the  increase  in  bilateral  tensions  and 
disputes  which  affect  the  climate  of  trade 
relations.  Thev  recognised  the  dangers 
which  these  trends  pose  for  the  future  of 
the  system. 

21.  Ministers  therefore  agreed  on  the 
need  for  further  joint  efforts  to  resist  pro- 
tectionist pressures,  and  to  resolve  urgent 


6  The  reference  is  to  the  "Final  Report  of  the 
Special  Group  of  the  Economic  Policy  Committee 
on  Positive  Adjustment  Policies:  Summary  and 
Conclusions,"  OECD  Document 
CPE/PAP(82)2(lst  Revision).  April  16.  1982. 

7  The  reference  is  to  the  "Declaration  on 
Trade  Policy,"  adopted  by  the  governments  of  the 
OECD  on  June  4,  1980,  contained  in  Annex  1  to 
the  OECD  Communique  issued  in  Paris,  June  4, 
1980.  (OECD  Press  Release  A(80)37) 
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short-term  problems  within  the  framework 
of  the  open  and  multilateral  trading  svstem. 
Thev  are  determined  to  maintain  the  credi- 
bility of  this  system  at  the  present  difficult 
juncture,  and  to  work  together  with  their 
trading  partners  on  the  longer-term  issues 
which  need  to  be  tackled  over  the  coming 
decade. 

Safeguard  Action 

22.  Ministers  underlined  the  need  for 
full  application  of  international  rules  and 
disciplines.  They  also  agreed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  finding  an  early  solution  to  the 
safeguard  issue  in  the  GAIT    framework. 

Export  Financing 

23.  Ministers  welcomed  the  progress 
made  on  the  issue  of  export  credits  towards 
the  end  of  last  year.  They  nevertheless 
regretted  that  it  had  not  been  possible  for 
Participants  to  reach  definite  decisions  on 
further  improvements  in  the  Arrangement 
at  their  meeting  of  6th  and  7th  May.  They 
noted  however  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
Chairman  in  presenting  a  set  of  measures 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  intended  to 
constitute  a  constructive  compromise.8 
They  stressed  the  importance  they  attribute 
to  the  Arrangement  and  agreed  that  all 
necessary  efforts  should  be  made  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  this  instrument  of 
international  economic  co-operation.  Min- 
isters also  recognised  the  need  to  avoid  any 
risk  of  distortion  of  trade  and  aid  in  the  use 
of  financing  instruments  which  associate 
export  credits  with  aid  to  developing  coun- 
tries and  noted  that  particular  attention  was 
at  present  being  given  to  this  problem  in 
the  Organisation. 

Trade  in  the  1980s 

24.  Ministers  welcomed  the  intensive 
work  done  by  the  Organisation  on  the  trade 
issues  of  the  1980s  as  requested  at  their  last 
meeting.  This  had  enabled  them  to  identify 
and  discuss  a  number  of  likely  key  trends  in 
the  world  trading  system  over  the  next 
decade.  It  should  provide  a  valuable  stimu- 
lus to  strengthen  international  co-operation 
in  the  Organisation  and  elsewhere  on  trade 
and  trade-related  issues  in  response  to  the 
important  changes  taking  place  in  the  world 
economy. 

Growing  Interdependence  and  the  Increasing  Im- 
portance of  Capital  Movements 


8  Regarding  the  compromise  arrangement  on 
export  credits  proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Export  Credit  Group  of  the  OECD  at  the  May  6-7, 
1982  Ministerial  meeting,  see  footnote  3  above. 


25.  The  key  features  of  the  past  two 
decades — the  rising  share  of  trade  in  eco- 
nomic activity,  the  rapid  growth  of  financial 
interdependence,  and  the  internationalisa- 
tion  of  business — are  likely  to  continue. 
Ministers  recognise  that  this  means  that 
their  economies  are  going  to  be  more  and 
more  strongly  influenced  by  developments 
in  other  countries. 

26.  The  1980s  are  likely  to  see  the  fur- 
ther evolution  of  an  international  monetary 
svstem  wh^ch  is  characterised  by  large-scale 
capital  movements  and  more  flexible  ex- 
change rates,  both  strongly  influenced  by 
national  macro-economic  policies.  Minis- 
ters noted  that,  should  trade  problems  arise 
through  excessive  fluctuations  in  exchange 
rates,  these  can  best  be  solved  through 
improved  co-operation  regarding  conver- 
gence of  economic  policies.  In  the  light  of 
this  and  the  current  trade  problems  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  19,  they  requested  the 
Secretary-General  to  examne  ways  of 
strengthening  the  existing  work  of  the  Or- 
ganisation on  the  relation  between  macro- 
economic  policies  and  trade  policies. 

27.  Growing  interdependence  also 
means  that  each  country's  actions  not  only 
in  the  field  of  trade  policy  but  also  in  such 
fields  as  industrial,  manpower,  social,  re- 
gional, agricultural  and  fisheries  policies, 
will  increasingly  impact  on  the  interests  of 
its  trading  partners.  Ministers  therefore 
agreed: 

— to  make  full  use  of  the  existing  ar- 
rangements for  consultation  in  the  Or- 
ganisation on  measures  taken  by  one  Mem- 
ber country  which  may  have  important  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  trading  interests  of 
others. 

— to  request  the  Secretary-General  to 
propose  ways  in  which  the  effectiveness  of 
the  work  of  the  Organisation  on  the  restruc- 
turing of  those  industrial  sectors  facing 
particular  structural  difficulties  can  be 
strengthened,  so  as  to  ensure  more  trans- 
parency and  a  return  to  the  normal  play  of 
market  forces  in  a  reasonable  time. 

— that  there  is  a  need  for  better  informa- 
tion on  the  costs  and  benefits  of  trade  and 
trade-related  measures  not  only  for  those 
directly  affected  but  also  for  society  as  a 
whole  in  terms  of  inflation,  employment, 
income  and  growth. 

28.  Ministers  recognised  the  growing 
importance  of  international  investment 
flows  for  economic  growth  and  agreed  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  strengthen  inter- 
national co-operation  on  investment  issues, 
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building  upon  the  existing  agreements  to 
which  Member  countries  have  subscribed. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given,  in  this 
regard,  to  measures  affecting  international 
investments  that  can  have  implications  for 
trade  flows  in  a  balanced  way  which  takes 
into  account  the  interests  and  preoccupa- 
tions of  both  investing  and  host  countries. 

29.  Ministers  recognised  that,  with  the 
reduction  of  trade  barriers  and  the  growing 
internationalisation  of  business  activities, 
there  is  an  increasing  likelihood  that  private 
restrictive  business  practice  arrangements 
in  one  country  may  adversely  affect  the 
interests  of  its  trading  partners.  They  noted 
that  the  coverage  of  the  present  interna- 
tional arrangements  for  dealing  with  issues 
which  arise  at  the  frontier  between  competi- 
tion and  trade  policies  should  be  studied 
further  by  the  competent  bodies  of  the 
Organisation  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
international  co-operation  in  these  matters. 

New  Trading  Partners 

30.  The  rapid  growth  of  new  markets 
and  the  emergence  of  new  competitors  is 
expected  to  continue  in  the  1980s;  perhaps 
one-half  of  the  increase  in  OECD  exports 
will  be  to  non-Member  countries,  compared 
with  only  one-quarter  before  1973.  Minis- 
ters are  convinced  that  this  will  be  an  im- 
portant dynamic  factor  in  the  world  econo- 
my, leading  to  new  opportunities  for  mu- 
tually beneficial  trade  relations  between  in- 
dustrialised and  developing  countries. 

Rapid  Technological  Change 

31.  The  development  of  new  technolo- 
gies can  and  should  play  a  key  role  in 
revitalising  the  world  economy  and  enhanc- 
ing the  comparative  advantage  of  the  indus- 
trialised countries  in  capital  and  skill-inten- 
sive activities.  There  are  varying  degrees  of 
government  involvement  in  this  area.  Min- 
isters agreed  that  an  examination  should  be 
made  of  the  specific  problems  which  may 
arise  in  trade  in  high  technology  products 
and,  where  such  problems  are  identified,  of 
possible  solutions.  The  Ministers  also 
agreed  that  a  study  should  be  made  of  ways 
to  facilitate  the  flow  of  technologies  across 
national  frontiers  in  order  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  and  employment. 

Services 

32.  International  transactions  in  services 
of  all  kinds  have  been  growing  rapidly  and 
now  amount  to  about  one-third  of  world 
trade  in  goods.  Ministers  agreed  that  this 
will  continue  to  be  another  important  dy- 
namic factor  in  world  trade  in  coming  years. 


They  therefore  decided  to  encourage  the 
competent  Committees  to  progress  as  soon 
as  possible  in  their  analytical  and  fact-find- 
ing work  on  the  complex  issues  involved  so 
as  to  be  able,  in  the  light  of  the  results,  to 
begin  examining  ways  of  removing  un- 
justified impediments  to  international  trade 
in  services  and  of  improving  international 
co-operation  in  this  area. 

Agriculture 

33.  Ministers  welcomed  the  report 
"Study  of  Problems  of  Agricultural  Trade"9 
prepared  by  the  Organisation  and  endorsed 
its  conclusions.  They  recognised  that  agri- 
cultural trade  is  affected  by  general  eco- 
nomic developments  and  by  domestic  agri- 
cultural policies  pursued  by  all  countries 
which  do  not  always  take  into  account  their 
international  consequences.  Ministers 
agreed  that  agricultural  trade  should  be 
more  fully  integrated  within  the  open  and 
multilateral  trading  system.  They  recog- 
nised the  specific  characteristics  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  various  objectives  pursued  by 
agricultural  policies.  Ministers  agreed  that 
the  desirable  adjustments  in  domestic  poli- 
cies can  best  take  place  if  such  moves  are 
planned  and  co-ordinated  within  a  con- 
certed multilateral  approach  aimed  at 
achieving  a  gradual  reduction  in  protection 
and  a  liberalisation  of  trade,  in  which  a 
balance  should  be  maintained  as  between 
countries  and  commodities.  They  decided 
that  the  Organisation  should  study  the  vari- 
ous possible  ways  in  which  the  above  aims 
could  be  achieved  as  a  contribution  to  prog- 
ress in  strengthening  co-operation  on  agri- 
cultural trade  issues  and  as  a  contribution 
to  the  development  of  practical  multilateral 
and  other  solutions. 

The  GATT  Ministerial  Meeting 

34.  Ministers  heard  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Dunkel,  Director-General  of  the 
GATT,10  on  the  preparation  for  a  meeting 


9  The  reference  is  to  the  198-page  "Study  on 
Problems  of  Agricultural  Trade,"  OECD  Docu- 
ment AGR(82)4,  February  26,  1982. 

10  The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  is  a  multilateral  trade  treaty  nego- 
tiated and  signed  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  October 
30,  1947,  which  entered  into  force  for  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  1948.  (4  Bevans  639)  In 
addition  to  establishing  a  set  of  principles  govern- 
ing international  trade,  GATT  has  sponsored 
seven  multilateral  trade  negotiations  (MTN),  the 
most  recent  of  which  were  the  Tokyo  Round 
negotiations  conducted  in  Geneva  from  1973  to 
April  1979.  For  President  Carter's  June  19,  1979, 
announcement  of  the  completion  of  the  agree- 
ment signed  April  12,  1979.  which  reduced  tariffs 
and  established  new  codes  of  conduct  regarding 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:  Basic  Documents,   1977-1980,  pp.  252-253. 
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of  the  GA'iT  at  Ministerial  level  in  Novem- 
ber. Realising  the  importance  for  the  multi- 
lateral trading  system  of  constructive  and 
forward-looking  decisions  at  that  meeting 
in  the  interest  of  all  participants,  they  ex- 
pressed the  determination  of  their  govern- 
ments to  participate  fully  and  constructively 
in  this  meeting  and  its  preparation.  Minis- 
ters noted  the  relevance  of  the  issues  they 
had  discussed  for  that  meeting. 

Economic  Relations  With  Non-Member 
Countries 

economic  relations  with  developing 
countries 

35.  Ministers  reviewed  economic  rela- 
tions with  developing  countries  which  are 
characterised  by  increasing  interdepen- 
dence and  diversity.  They  noted  that  the 
prevailing  adverse  world  economic  environ- 
ment has  created  significant  pressures  on 
the  developing  countries,  including  in- 
creased debt  problems.  While  the  most 
important  determinants  of  development  are 
the  developing  countries'  own  efforts  and 
policies,  they  emphasized  the  continuing 
commitment  of  their  governments  to  co- 
operate with  the  developing  countries  in 
support  of  accelerated  economic  and  social 
development.  Ministers  noted  the  progress 
made  over  the  last  year  on  international 
development  co-operation  both  bilaterally 
and  in  multilateral  fora  while  acknowledg- 
ing generally  that  much  further  work  need- 
ed to  be  done.  They  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  implementing  aid,  trade,  invest- 
ment and  finance  policies  in  a  comprehen- 
sive and  co-ordinated  manner  in  order  to 
support  the  developing  countries  in  their 
own  efforts  to  strengthen  their  economic 
and  social  resilience. 

The  Dialogue 

36.  Noting  the  summary  of  the  Co- 
Chairman  of  the  Cancun  Summit  held  last 
October,"  Ministers  confirmed  the  desira- 
bility of  supporting  at  the  United  Nations, 
with  a  sense  of  urgency,  a  consensus  to 
launch  Global  Negotiations  on  a  basis  to  be 
mutually  agreed  and  in  circumstances  offer- 
ing the  prospect  of  meaningful  progress. 
They  noted  the  recent  proposals  on  launch- 
ing the  Global  Negotiations  which  are  cur- 
rentlv  under  consideration  in  the  United 


Nations12  and  agreed  upon  the  importance 
of  vigorous  efforts  to  reach  a  consensus, 
including  the  basis  for  a  mutually  satisfacto- 
ry definition  of  the  central  role  of  the  Con- 
ference and  respect  for  the  competence  of 
the  specialised  fora.  Without  prejudice  to 
these  efforts,  Ministers  also  declared  their 
determination  to  carry  forward  policy-ori- 
ented consultations  as  well  as  negotiations 
and  co-operation  on  particular  issues  with 
developing  countries  both  in  the  appropri- 
ate international  fora  and  bilaterallv  in 
order  to  achieve  new  progress  and  positive 
results*  In  this  connection,  they  noted  in 
particular  the  forthcoming  meetings  of  the 
GATT  at  Ministerial  level  and  UNCTAD 
VI,13  in  which  they  intend  to  participate 
actively  and  constructively. 

Trade  and  Investment  Co-operation 

37.  For  both  developing  and  developed 
countries,  trade  like  non-inflationary 
growth  plays  a  central  role  in  the  complex 
of  interdependent  relationships  between 
export  earnings,  use  of  international  capi- 
tal, debt  servicing  and  borrowing  capacity. 
It  is  clear  that  economic  growth  should 
allow  a  harmonious  development  of  inter- 
national trade  in  particular  for  developing 
countries.  Ministers  noted  the  growing  role 
of  developing  countries  in  international 
trade  and  investment.  They  agreed  that  it 
would  be  important  to  facilitate  the  fuller 
participation  of  these  countries  in  the  open 
and  multilateral  trading  system,  with  its 
shared  rights  and  responsibilities,  in  order 
to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  their  progres- 
sive integration  into  the  world  market 
economy.  They  foresaw  a  need  for  the 
improvement  of  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  resolution  of  international  eco- 
nomic problems  of  special  relevance  to 
developing  countries.  They  are  ready  to 
discuss  with  developing  countries  how  this 
process  can  be  advanced  in  the  appropriate 
international  fora. 

Aid 


1 '  For  the  text  of  the  statement  issued  by  the 
Cochairmen  of  the  International  Meeting  on  Co- 
operation and  Development,  Cancun,  Mexico, 
October  22-23,  1981,  see  Ibid.:  Current  Documents. 
1981  document  91. 


12  In  December  1979,  the  Group  of  77  (G—77) 
nations  proposed  launching  negotiations  between 
rich  and  poor  nations  on  issues  involving  interna- 
tional economic  cooperation  for  development. 
The  possibility  of  global  negotiations  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations  was  authorized 
bv  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  34/138 
which  was  passed  on  December  14,  1979.  The 
original  proposal  has  been  revised  several  times, 
but  the  recent  proposals  referenced  here  refer  to 
the  March  31,  1982,  draft  resolution  circulated 
informallv  bv  the  G—77. 

13  The  sixth  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  (UNCTAD  VI)  was  held  from  June 
6  to  30,   1983,  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 
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38.  Ministers  expressed  the  determina- 
tion of  their  governments  to  maintain  and, 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  increase  the 
volume  of  aid  to  developing  countries  with 
a  view  to  realising  their  commitments  to  the 
international  aid  objectives.  They  stressed 
the  importance  also  of  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  aid  and  also 
to  facilitate  flows  of  other  financial  re- 
sources to  developing  countries.  In  this 
connection,  they  underlined  the  essential 
role  of  the  multilateral  development  institu- 
tions; they  agreed  on  their  need  for  con- 
tinued substantial  financial  resources  and 
encouraged  increased  co-ordination  of 
multilateral  and  bilateral  aid  programmes. 
Ministers  welcomed  the  increased  impor- 
tance being  attached  to  the  development  of 
human  resources  in  developing  countries. 

39.  Ministers  stressed  the  urgent  charac- 
ter of  the  problems  of  developing  coun- 
tries, in  particular  the  most  disadvantaged 
among  them,  aggravated  by  present  world 
economic  conditions.  They  agreed  that  in- 
creased and  better-adapted  aid  is  necessary 
to  assist  notably  the  poorer  countries  in 
their  development  efforts  and  policies. 
They  welcomed  the  constructive  outcome 
of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Least  Developed  Countries  held  in  Paris  in 
September  1981  u  and  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  co-operate  towards  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  substantial  new  pro- 
gramme of  action  of  that  conference. 

Food 

40.  The  high  priority  and  urgencv  of 
agricultural  development  and  food  produc- 
tion in  developing  countries  is  now  accept- 
ed on  all  sides.  Ministers  welcomed  and 
encouraged  the  new  efforts  being  made  to 
intensify  international  concertation  and  co- 
operation in  this  area,  in  particular  initia- 


'■*  In  June  1979  UNCTAD  V  adopted  a  com- 
prehensive resolution  on  the  problems  of  the  least 
developed  countries  which  recommended  con- 
vening a  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Least  Developed 
Countries  to  adopt  the  Substantial  New  Program 
of  Action  for  the  1980's  to  aid  the  development  of 
these  countries.  In  its  Resolution  34/203,  adopt- 
ed on  December  19,  1979,  the  U.N.  General 
Assemblv  endorsed  the  UNCTAD  resolution,  and 
the  conference  was  held  from  September  1  to  14. 
1981,  in  Paris.  At  the  conference,  the  OECD 
countries  modified  the  program  of  action  to  bal- 
ance domestic  and  international  measures  includ- 
ing highlighting  the  importance  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic policv  measures  and  of  agriculture,  energv, 
and  population  sectors  in  the  development  of  the 
least  developed  countries.  The  United  States  sup- 
ported the  modified  Substantial  New  Program  of 
Action  embodied  in  U.N.  General  Assemblv  Reso- 
lution 36/194  adopted  on  December   17^   1981. 


tives  for  increased  and  better  co-ordinated 
financial  and  technical  assistance  from  de- 
veloped countries  in  support  of  the  formu- 
lation and  implementation  of  comprehen- 
sive food  strategies  by  developing  coun- 
tries. They  recognised  that  this  will  require 
the  commitment  of  sustained  effort  and 
resources  by  developed  and  developing 
countries. 

Commodities 

4 1 .  Ministers  expressed  their  determina- 
tion to  continue  their  efforts  to  promote 
international  co-operation  in  the  commodi- 
tv  field.  They  reaffirmed  their  support  for 
the  Common  Fund15  and  its  objectives,  urg- 
ing that  greater  efforts  be  made  by  both 
developed  and  developing  countries  to 
bring  the  Agreement  into  operation  as  soon 
as  possible.  They  also  reaffirmed  their  sup- 
port for  further  efforts  to  conclude  com- 
modity agreements  where  appropriate,  tak- 
ing due  account  of  the  specific  charac- 
teristics of  particular  commodities. 

Energy 

42.  Ministers  agreed  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  impetus  of  energv 
development  by  strengthening  and  better 
co-ordinating  bilateral  and  multilateral 
technical  and  financial  assistance.  Thev  fur- 
ther recognised  the  need  for  identifying 
appropriate  ways  for  example  in  the  World 
Bank  to  organise  and  encourage  additional 
public  and  private  financial  resources  for 
this  sector. 

43.  Ministers  agreed  on  the  importance 
of  sustained  and  effective  implementation 
of  the  Programme  of  Action  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  New  and 
Renewable  Sources  of  Energv  in  Nairobi,16 
which  had  established  a  constructive  basis 
for  improved  co-operation  with  developing 
countries. 


15  The  idea  of  a  Common  Fund  or  integrated 
program  for  commodities  was  proposed  by  the 
Group  of  77  in  1978  with  the  guidance  of  the 
UNCTAD  Secretariat.  The  purpose  of  the  Fund 
was  to  help  stabilize  commoditv  earnings  in  the 
less  developed  countries  by  financing  their  buffer 
stock  (commodities)  for  price  stabilization  pur- 
poses. The  proposed  $750  million  Fund  has  not 
yet  been  established  because  while  some  coun- 
tries have  ratified  the  proposal,  manv,  including 
the  United  States,  have  not. 

16  For  the  text  of  the  Program  of  Action  adopt- 
ed by  the  U.N.  Conference  on  New  and  Renewa- 
ble Sources  of  Energy  held  in  Nairobi,  Kenva, 
August  10-21,  1981,  see  Department  of  State 
Bulletin.  Januarv  1982.  pp.  66-78.  Documentation 
on  this  conference  is  in  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents.   1981.  Chapter  5,  Part  D. 
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EAST-WEST  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 

44.  Ministers  recognised  the  value  of  the 
different  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Or- 
ganisation on  East-West  economic  rela- 
tions, and  agreed  that  their  interrelations 
should  be  considered  further  within  the 
Organisation. 

ANNEX 

Statement  on  Positive  Adjustment 
Policies 

1.  Faced  with  sluggish  growth,  abnor- 
mally high  unemployment  and  widespread 
inflation,  and  recognising  the  interrelation- 
ship between  economic  growth  and  struc- 
tural adjustment,  the  OECD  Council  at 
Ministerial  Level  approved  in  June  1978 
"Some  General  Orientations  for  a  Progres- 
sive Shift  to  More  Positive  Adjustment  Poli- 
cies".17 In  a  situation  of  continuing  unsatis- 
factory economic  performance,  the  need  for 
governments  to  pursue,  in  addition  to  ap- 
propriate macro-economic  management, 
conscious  policies  for  positive  adjustment 
has  lost  none  of  its  urgency.  Ministers  wel- 
come therefore  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  Organisation  which  was  commissioned 
in  1979  to  investigate  the  adjustment  proc- 
ess in  market  economies  and  to  further 
inquire  into  the  "Orientations"  as  a  guide 
for  policy-makers. 

2.  The  Final  Report  on  Positive  Adjust- 
ment Policies18  shows  that  there  is  either  a 
virtuous  circle  of  macro-economic  stability 
and  micro-economic  flexibility  or  a  vicious 
circle  of  instability  and  rigidity.  An  econo- 
my with  the  necessary  flexibility  to  respond 
promptly  to  change  can  be  kept  more  easily 
on  a  macro-economic  equilibrium  path. 
Conversely,  stability  in  macro-economic 
developments  assists  micro-economic  flexi- 
bility, because  individuals  can  be  more  con- 
fident in  their  medium-term  outlook,  so 
that  they  can  more  easily  adjust  to  new 
circumstances.  To  permit  structural  change 
at  the  maximum  speed,  which  is  politically 
feasible  and  socially  acceptable,  would 
greatly  contribute  to  establishing  the 
preconditions     for     increased     economic 


17  Reference  is  to  the  OECD  report  entitled 
"Some  General  Orientations  for  a  Progressive 
Shift  to  More  Positive  Adjustment  Policies,"  ap- 
proved at  the  OECD  Ministerial  meeting,  June 
14-15,  1978,  which  is  OECD  Document  C  (78)  96 
(Final),  Annex  II. 

1H  Reference  is  to  "The  Final  Report  on  Posi- 
tive Adjustment  Policies,  Summarv  and  Conclu- 
sions," OECD  Document  CPE/PAP(82)2(lst  Re- 
vision), April  16,  1982. 


growth,  high  employment,  lower  inflation 
and  improved  international  trade  relations. 

3.  Positive  adjustment  in  an  uncertain 
world  economic  environment  calls  not  only 
for  difficult  judgements  between  the  con- 
flicting requirements  of  predictability  and 
flexibility  in  macro-economic  policies,  but 
also  for  consistency  between  macro-and 
micro-economic  policies.  The  achievement 
of  macro-economic  policies  is  jeopardised  if 
governments  allow  industrial,  regional, 
manpower  and  other  micro-economic  poli- 
cies to  contribute  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
serving inefficient  economic  structures, 
thus  undermining  the  market  forces  on 
which  the  success  of  macro-economic  policy 
greatly  depends.  It  is  also  essential  that 
micro-economic  policies  should  be  consist- 
ent between  themselves. 

4.  Ministers  reaffirm  the  "General 
Orientations  for  a  Progressive  Shift  to  More 
Positive  Adjustment  Policies"  and  urge 
their  effective  implementation.  They  attach 
greatest  importance  to  the  following  points: 

— As  time  goes  on,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
deterioration  in  the  trade-off  between  the 
short-term  benefits  and  the  longer  run 
costs  of  measures  to  preserve  existing  inef- 
ficient structures.  Defensive  policies  should 
therefore  be  subject  to  strict  criteria. 

— Wherever  governments  find  it  neces- 
sary to  intervene  to  assist  structurally  weak 
industries,  support  should  be  temporary 
and  should,  wherever  possible,  be  reduced 
progressively  according  to  a  prearranged 
timetable.  Such  action,  if  it  is  to  succeed  in 
bringing  about  adjustment,  should  be  in- 
tegrally linked  to  the  implementation  of 
plans  to  phase  out  obsolete  capacity  and  re- 
establish financially  viable  entities. 

— Innovation  is  crucial  for  future  growth 
and  positive  adjustment.  Governments  also 
have  a  vital  role  to  play,  in  promoting 
competitiveness  and  in  providing  a  climate 
favourable  to  innovation,  capital  formation, 
investment,  risk  taking  and  skill  acquisition. 

— There  are  arguments  for  direct  gov- 
ernment support  to  develop  new  technolo- 
gies. However,  if  this  is  directed  to  promot- 
ing promising  new  industrial  activities,  such 
intervention  should  be  limited  to  particular 
cases  and  circumstances  where  govern- 
ments are  likely  to  perform  better  than  the 
market. 

— Broader  political  and  social  objectives 
such  as  national  security,  income  distribu- 
tion or  environmental  quality  should  be 
sought  through  policies  which  are  consist- 
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ent  with  the  functioning  of  the  market 
economy  or  at  least  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  flexible  adjustment.  Consid- 
eration of  self-sufficiency  should  not  be 
misused  to  justify  measures  of  excessive 
protection  and  support. 

— It  is  essential  for  positive  adjustment 
that  labour  mobility  and  income  formation 
should  keep  in  close  accordance  with  de- 
mand and  supply  conditions.  Manpower 
policies — including  training  programmes — 
should  therefore  put  renewed  emphasis  on 
measures  designed  to  improve  the  basic 
conditions    of   labour-market    adjustment. 

— Job  creation  programmes  should  be 
targeted  more  directly  to  benefit  clearly 
defined  disadvantaged  groups  that  encoun- 
ter structural  unemployment  problems. 
Where  measures  are  implemented  to  sub- 
sidise employment,  they  should  not  have 
the  effect  of  locking  labour  into  declining 
activities. 

— The  dividing  line  between  domestic 
and  international  policies  has  become  in- 
creasingly blurred.  There  is  a  risk  that  do- 
mestic policy  distorts  international  compe- 
tition, thereby  shifting  adjustment  burdens 
and  unemployment  problems  to  other 
countries.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  the 
direct  and  indirect  international  implica- 
tions of  interventions  in  national  markets 
should  always  be  taken  into  account.  Do- 
mestic adjustment  should  be  sought  by  a 
policy  design  which  minimises  the  negative 
side  effects  on  other  countries. 

5.  Ministers  particularly  underline  that 
the  maintenance  of  an  open  multilateral 
trading  system  is  crucial  to  achieving  the 
objectives  of  positive  adjustment.  They  feel 
that  the  effective  implementation  of  the 
GAIT  rules  is  of  great  significance  in  this 
context.  In  particular,  they  recognise  the 
importance  of  the  GAIT  codes  resulting 
from  the  last  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
tions which  are  expressly  aimed  at  averting 
also  new,  potential  sources  of  trade  friction. 

6.  Whenever  governments  intervene  in 
national  or  international  markets,  transpar- 
ency in  the  design  and  style  of  intervention 
facilitates  an  assessment  of  probable  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  policy.  Transparency  can 
thereby  make  an  important  contribution  to 
positive  adjustment. 

7.  As  the  issues  of  structural  change  will 
remain  on  the  agenda  during  the  1980s, 
Ministers  attach  great  importance  to  the 
Organisation's  pursuit  of  the  various  as- 
pects of  positive  adjustment  policies  in  its 
further  work. 


Document  65 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Regan)  Before  the  Development  Committee 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  May  13,   198219 

A  Positive  and  Responsive 
Approach  to  Economic 
Development 

When  the  Development  Committee  met 
last  September  in  Washington,  I  urged  my 
fellow  Ministers  to  join  us  in  adopting  a 
practical  philosophy  toward  economic 
growth  and  development.20  At  that  time,  I 
called  for  a  "positive  and  responsible"  ap- 
proach: positive — in  the  pursuit  of  economi- 
cally sound  policies  to  foster  efficiency, 
productivity,  and  real  income;  and  responsi- 
ble— built  on  realistic  policies  which,  though 
difficult  or  unpopular,  would  reinvigorate 
the  international  economy  over  the  longer 
run.  I  stressed  the  role  of  open  markets  for 
trade,  investment,  and  capital  flows,  and  the 
overriding  urgency  of  curtailing  inflation. 
And  I  called  for  adoption  of  fundamentally 
sound  domestic  economic  policies,  letting 
market  forces  work  to  restore  lasting 
growth.  All  of  these,  I  explained,  were  basic 
to  our  approach  for  sustaining  growth  and 
development  in  developing  countries. 

Since  then,  we  have  enlarged  on  this 
"positive  and  responsible"  approach  to  de- 
velopment in  frank  discussions  with  you 
and  your  colleagues — most  prominently,  in 
President  Reagan's  statements  at  last  year's 
Cancun  summit.21  And  since  then,  we  have 
vigorously  carried  out  our  approach.  We 
have  taken  specific  steps  to  implement  it — 
on  the  domestic  front,  as  I  reported  yester- 
day to  the  Interim  Committee;  and  interna- 
tionally through  an  array  of  market-based, 
practical  initiatives.  Let  me  give  some  ex- 
amples. 

President  Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative22 is  one  which  integrates  the  tools  of 


19  Source:  Department  of  the  Treasury  files. 

20  The  reference  is  to  Regan's  remarks  to  the 
Development  Committee  on  September  30,  1981. 

21  For  the  texts  of  President  Reagan's  state- 
ments made  at  the  International  Meeting  on  Co- 
operation and  Development,  Cancun,  Mexico, 
October  22-23,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,    1981,  documents  89  and  90. 

22  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  speech  of 
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trade,  commercial  financial  flows,  direct 
private  investment,  and  some  official  eco- 
nomic assistance.  It  will  strengthen  mar- 
kets, foster  sound  policies,  and  bolster  de- 
velopment in  that  region. 

In  agricultural  development — a  key  sec- 
tor in  our  approach — we  have  moved  quick- 
ly to  follow  up  President  Reagan's  commit- 
ment at  Cancun  to  send  expert  advisory 
task  forces  to  help  address  domestic  policy 
issues  in  food  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment, for  those  countries  requesting  our 
assistance.  The  first  task  forces  have  already 
gone  to  Peru  and  Egypt;  six  more  are 
planned  before  the  end  of  September. 

In  the  important  areas  of  trade  and  in- 
vestment, we  are  renewing  our  commitment 
to  trade  liberalization  and  an  open  interna- 
tional trading  system,  in  active  preparations 
for  November's  G A 11  Ministerial  session. 
We  have,  by  the  way,  made  special  efforts  to 
bring  developing  countries  into  that  pre- 
paratory work,  and  into  the  ministerial  con- 
ference itself,  where  we  expect  to  make 
specific  proposals  of  interest  to  them. 
Domestically,  we  are  committed  to  seeking 
legislation  to  continue  the  Generalized  Sys- 
tem of  Preferences23  beyond  its  expiration 
in  1985,  providing  duty-free  treatment  to 
many  imports  from  developing  countries; 
and  we  have  ended  temporary  import  con- 
trols on  footwear. 

Clearly,  there  is  wide  support  for  im- 
proving the  private  investment  climate  in 
developing  countries  and  for  obtaining 
more  private  participation  in  development 
projects.  We  need  to  explore  every  avenue 
for  enlarging  this  vital  flow  of  capital  to 
market-oriented  developing  economies. 

In  our  own  case,  the  U.S.  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  (OPIC), 
under  renewed  legislation,  will  now  seek  to 
expand  its  support  for  direct  private  invest- 
ment in  the  middle-income  developing 
countries.  Our  Agency  for  International 
Development  will  play  an  increasing  role, 
with  the  establishment  of  its  Bureau  for 
Private  Enterprise,  in  supporting  economic 
policies  and  programs  to  help  indigenous 
private  sectors  flourish  in  developing  coun- 


February  24,  1982,  where  he  outlined  his  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Initiative  to  further  economic  develop- 
ment and  foster  free  trade  in  that  region,  see 
document  675. 

23  The  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
(GSP)  is  a  system  approved  by  GAIT  in  1971 
authorizing  developed  countries  to  give  preferen- 
tial tariff  treatment  to  developing  countries;  this 
system  effectively  waives  the  most-favored-nation 
principle. 


tries;  it  has  already  sent  mutually  agreed 
investment  reconnaissance  missions  to  sev- 
eral developing  countries  committed  to  a 
revitalized  private  sector. 

We  have  encouraged  work  on  invest- 
ment ground  rules  in  the  OECD;  supported 
the  launching  of  an  IFC  study  on  invest- 
ment incentives  and  performance  require- 
ments, which  follows  up  on  recommenda- 
tions of  a  task  force  of  this  committee;  have 
endorsed  the  World  Bank's  exploration  of 
the  concept  of  an  investment  insurance 
facility;  and  will  press  for  progress  on  trade- 
related  investment  issues  at  the  GATT  Min- 
isterial. 

These  efforts,  and  many  others,  repre- 
sent our  sincere  and  total  commitment  to 
assisting  developing  countries  to  achieve 
development  goals  in  practical  ways.  It  is  a 
diverse  approach,  one  which  consciously 
mobilizes  a  range  of  forces  that  can  feed 
accelerated  and  sustainable  economic 
growth. 

This  "positive  and  responsible"  ap- 
proach also  has  special  implications  for  the 
way  in  which  we  should  regard  the  interna- 
tional financial,  trade,  and  development  or- 
ganizations. These  institutions  are  unique. 
They  are  designed,  qualified,  and  commit- 
ted to  provide  high-quality  assistance  and 
impartial  guidance  vital  to  developing 
countries  in  their  growth  efforts.  The  in- 
stitutions were  never  expected  to  fulfill  all 
needs  of  every  country — yet  their  collective 
framework  for  meeting  new  problems  and 
overcoming  obstacles  has  already  fostered 
unparalleled  postwar  progress  in  develop- 
ment. This  collective  framework  now  needs 
more  comprehensive  and  creative  use. 

Much  of  the  priority  work  of  these  inter- 
national financial,  trade,  and  development 
institutions  centers  on  different — and 
valid — ways  of  tackling  the  same  basic  prob- 
lems. At  times,  however,  programs  proceed 
within  the  confines  of  particular  institu- 
tions, without  an  appreciation  of  comple- 
mentary, sometimes  similar,  activities  else- 
where, or  of  the  totality  of  resources  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear. 

There  are,  of  course,  important  excep- 
tions. The  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  World  Bank,  for  example,  have 
achieved  a  major  plateau  of  cooperation 
and  coordinated  programs  with  the  IMF 
Extended  Fund  Facility  and  the  IBRD 
Structural  Adjustment  Lending  Program. 
The  result  can  be  more  constructive  coun- 
try programs,  consistent  efforts,  and  an 
avoidance  of  wasteful  duplication.  Other 
possibilities  for  collective  effort  are  likely  to 
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be  found  in  the  work  now  underway,  in 
main  institutions,  on  investment.  We  need 
to  make  the  elements  of  this  work  mutually 
reinforcing,  not  overlapping  or  conflicting. 

I  believe  this  theme  of  closer  working 
relationships  among  the  multilateral  in- 
stitutions has  much  to  commend  it.  A  more 
comprehensive,  mutually  reinforcing  ap- 
proach to  solving  development  problems 
and  achieving  economic  goals  can  be  real- 
ized— even  while  each  institution  addresses 
those  substantive  issues  it  is  best  qualified 
and  mandated  to  handle. 

Turning  to  the  specific  items  before  the 
Committee  today,  I  will  cast  my  remarks  in 
terms  of  our  "positive  and  responsible" 
approach  to  development  issues  of  the 
1980's.  Before  concluding,  I  will  also  share, 
for  future  consideration,  some  thoughts  on 
further  opportunities  for  mutually  reinforc- 
ing, multi-institutional  development  ef- 
forts. 

Regarding  IDA:  While  our  administra- 
tion was  successful  last  year  in  obtaining 
legislative  authorization  to  meet  our  full 
IDA  VI  obligations,  budgetary  realities  dic- 
tated a  stretchout  in  the  timing  of  that 
contribution — with  some  regrettable  delays 
in  funding  development  efforts.24  We  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  by  many  to  smooth  out 
the  process  by  finding  supplementary 
funds,  but  the  point  needs  to  be  made:  we 
must,  increasingly,  concentrate  IDA's  limit- 
ed financial  resources  on  the  neediest  coun- 
tries, first  of  all.  And,  as  we  concluded  in 
our  recent  assessment  of  U.S.  participation 
in  the  Multilateral  Development  Banks,  the 
need  for  a  better  allocation  of  soft  lending 
funds  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  more  sys- 
tematic policy  of  "maturation"  of  bor- 
rowers toward  less  concessional  financing. 

Regarding  IBRD  lending:  We  believe 
that  the  World  Bank  is  adequately  capital- 
ized to  support  an  expanding  lending  pro- 
gram. The  impact  can  be  magnified  by 
mobilizing  and  catalyzing  private,  and  other 
official,    financial    resources;    by    making 


24  The  International  Development  Association 
(IDA),  established  in  1960  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
World  Bank,  provides  low  interest  loan  assistance 
to  low  income  developing  countries.  In  order  to 
replenish  its  capital  base,  IDA  has  met  regularly 
with  its  membership  to  secure  additional  lendable 
funds.  IDA  VI  marked  the  sixth  round  of  such 
replenishment  negotiations  which  were  complet- 
ed in  December  1979.  The  schedule  of  U.S. 
payments  to  IDA  VI  has  been  delayed  by  Con- 
gress, but  other  donors  agreed  to  make  additional 
contributions  to  cover  the  U.S.  delay.  The  United 
States  will  complete  its  IDA  VI  payments  bv 
August  1985. 


operating  adjustments  to  cover  the  Bank's 
lending  costs;  and  by  using  its  resources 
more  selectively  in  particular  countries  and 
sectors. 

Increasingly,  the  World  Bank  lending 
program  must  be  regarded  as  fostering  a 
transition  process,  for  the  more  advanced 
borrowing  countries,  into  nonconcessional 
and  private  financial  markets.  To  this  end, 
there  should  be  expanded  cofinancing  and 
more  effective  implementation  of  the 
Bank's  graduation  policy,  along  the  lines 
recently  endorsed  by  its  Executive  Board. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  including 
financial  prudence,  we  cannot  support  the 
"permanent"  expansion  in  the  IBRD  lend- 
ing program  which  would  result  from  accel- 
erating use  of  the  General  Capital  Increase 
(GCI). 

Regarding  energy  lending:  Here  in  par- 
ticular, the  role  for  the  World  Bank  and 
regional  banks  as  catalysts  and  mobilizers  of 
private  resources  can  be  carried  much  fur- 
ther. We  share  the  Bank's  objective  of  ex- 
panding developing  countries'  energy  pro- 
duction— but  that  goal  is  not  one  that  can 
be  accomplished  primarily  through  official 
financing.  Rates  of  return  for  much  energy 
investment  are  sufficiently  high  to  attract 
the  necessary  private  resources.  MDB  poli- 
cy advice  and  technical  assistance  can  facili- 
tate that  process. 

Regarding  the  final  report  of  the  task 
force  on  nonconcessional  flows:25  An  as- 
sessment of  the  role  and  prospects  for  non- 
concessional  flows  in  developing  countries 
is  central  to  this  committee's  responsibili- 
ties. The  task  force's  report,  its  conclusions, 
and  its  recommendations  deserve  our 
strong  support— especially  those  confirm- 
ing the  soundness  of  the  international  fi- 
nancial system  as  an  intermediary  of  capital 
surpluses  to  deficit  countries,  and  those 
calling  for  the  exploration  of  measures  to 
enhance  cofinancing  between  all  MDB's 
and  private  lenders.  In  that  light,  we  believe 
the  Committee  should,  as  recommended, 
periodically  review  developments  in  this 
field,  including  progress  on  implementing 
the  task  force's  cofinancing  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  the  areas  of  debt  management  and 
cofinancing  covered  by  the  task  force,  we 


25  Reference  is  to  "Non-concessional  Flows  to 
Developing  Countries,"  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
\on-concesswnal  Flows  to  the  Joint  Ministerial  Commit- 
tee of  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  Bank  and  the  Fund 
on  the  Transfer  of  Real  Resources  to  Dex'eloping  Coun- 
tries (Development  Committee),  May  1982.  Noncon- 
cessional flows  are  ordinary  loans  to  governments 
at  regular  market  interest  rates. 
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see  real  possibilities  for  the  idea  of  mutually 
reinforcing,  multi-institutional  efforts  to 
which  I  referred  a  few  moments  ago. 

On  debt,  while  there  can  be  no  substitute 
for  effective  economic  adjustment  to 
achieve  long-term,  sustainable  economic 
growth,  many  developing  countries  will  ex- 
perience balance-of-payments  strains  in  the 
near  term.  Some  have  encountered  difficul- 
ties in  maintaining  their  external  credit- 
worthiness. Thus,  we  have  recently  been 
encouraging  the  Bank  and  Fund  to  expand 
their  help  to  members  seeking  to  improve 
their  capabilities  in  macroeconomic  man- 
agement, including  debt  management,  as 
an  element  of  their  adjustment  efforts.  Re- 
cent experience  with  expanded  IMF  assis- 
tance, and  with  the  Bank's  new  structural 
adjustment  lending  activities,  suggests  that 
greater  economic  adjustment  in  some  coun- 
tries may  have  been  impeded  by  insufficient 
technical  and  managerial  expertise  in  these 
areas.  Our  impression  is  that  many  mem- 
bers would  welcome  more  assistance  in 
improving  their  fiscal,  monetary,  foreign 
exchange,  and  debt  management. 

We  suggest  that  the  Boards  of  the  Bank 
and  Fund  continue  to  consider  favorably 
ways  of  responding  more  effectively  to  re- 
quests for  assistance  in  these  areas — and, 
where  appropriate,  to  anticipate  such  re- 
quests. In  many  cases,  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse might  include  technical  assistance  in 
the  form  of  training  or  outside  consultants. 
In  other  cases,  more  frequent  Fund  staff 
missions  and  expansion  of  resident  mis- 
sions, which  would  provide  a  more  continu- 
ous source  of  assistance,  may  be  called  for. 

Finally,  on  cofinanang.  the  task  force 
recommended  that  Multilateral  Develop- 
ment Banks  consult  with  the  IFC  on  wider 
use  of  its  cofinancing  techniques.  We  would 
endorse — and  broaden — this  helpful  idea  to 
urge  that  the  MDB's  consult  with  the  IFC 
on  the  full  range  of  methods  to  promote 
economic  development  through  growth  of 
the  private  sector.  The  IFC  has  been  partic- 
ularly effective  in  leveraging  its  resources: 
for  every  dollar  of  project  cost,  the  IFC 
resources  account  for  less  than  25  cents, 
with  nearly  half  that  amount  then  replaced 
by  private  financial  institutions  via  syndica- 
tions. I  hope  you  can  see  why  our  adminis- 
tration has  been  especially  enthusiastic 
about  the  IFC  and  the  potential  it  demon- 
strates for  a  broad,  cost-effective  develop- 
mental impact  by  the  MDB's. 

Regarding  the  follow-up  on  the  Bank's 
Sub-Saharan  African  Action  Program:  The 
urgent  need  to  marshal  and  coordinate  all 


the  forces  producing  economic  growth  is 
most  apparent  in  the  sub-Saharan  region. 
This  area  holds  the  largest  number  of  the 
poorest  developing  countries.  As  I  said  last 
September,  their  bleak  economic  prospects 
must  be  softened,  and  ultimately  reversed. 

The  Bank  deserves  high  praise  for  its 
efforts  to  focus  worldwide  attention  on  the 
pressing  difficulties,  and  to  chart  a  future 
course,  with  its  report  and  "agenda  for 
action."  The  recent  meeting  it  organized 
with  African  Governors  of  the  World  Bank 
and  IMjF  at  Dakar  has  special  significance 
for  future  possibilities.26 

We  note  that  the  African  Governors  em- 
phasized external  factors  which  have  adver- 
sely affected  their  growth — thus,  I  am  en- 
couraged, in  that  connection,  that  I  could 
report  to  the  Interim  Committee  the  signifi- 
cant progress  we  have  made  in  the  critical 
task  of  reducing  inflation  and  restoring  eco- 
nomic stability.  The  African  Governors  also 
acknowledged  the  need  "to  make  efficient 
use  of  available  resources"  and  the  need  for 
"adjustment  and  for  a  constant  readapta- 
tion  of  development  policies."  While  they 
justifiably  saw  those  areas  as  the  responsi- 
bilities of  each  sovereign  country,  I  believe 
they  also  recognized  the  significance  that 
appropriate  domestic  policies  must  have  for 
the  possibility  of  increased  external  assis- 
tance. 

Most  important,  the  Governors  sug- 
gested a  "wider  dialogue"  between  Africa 
and  the  international  community,  with  the 
help  of  the  World  Bank — a  suggestion  we 
wholeheartedly  endorse.  We  appreciate  the 
Bank's  stated  readiness  to  form  additional 
consultative  groups  for  this  purpose.  Coun- 
try-specific dialogues  and  consultative 
groups  could  do  much  to  build  support  for 
the  objectives  of  individual  countries'  eco- 
nomic programs — while  also  promoting  a 
more  efficient,  mutually  reinforcing  provi- 
sion of  development  assistance  bv  all  do- 
nors, bilateral  and  multilateral. 

Regarding  the  new  task  force  on  conces- 
sional flows:  Our  decision  to  participate  in 
this  new  venture  reflects  our  hope  that  its 
work  can  be  constructive,  balanced,  and 
realistic — with  a  proper  regard  not  only  for 
the  sources  of  concessional  assistance,  but 
also  for  achieving  their  effective  and  effi- 
cient use.  We  applaud  the  selection  of  Pro- 
fessor Lewis27  to  lead  this  work,  which  we 


26  The  meeting  of  World  Bank  and  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  officials  with  African 
Governors  took  place  in  Dakar,  Senegal,  March  1- 
3,  1982. 

27  Reference  is  to  John  P.  Lewis,  professor  of 
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hope  can  become  another  example  of  the 
"positive  and  responsible"  approach,  in  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,28  I  would  like  to  touch 
briefly  on  three  other  areas,  not  on  our 
agenda  but  of  prime  importance  to  devel- 
opment. Each  of  these  has  important  possi- 
bilities for  the  mutually  reinforcing,  multi- 
institutional  coordination  of  efforts  I  have 
been  speaking  of. 

First,  trade  liberalization:  Here  we  have  a 
positive  objective  where  more  attention  to 
related  activities  of  the  IMF,  IBRD,  and  the 
GATT  could  produce  benefits  for  all.  The 
upcoming  GATT  Ministerial  offers  an  ap- 
propriate opportunity  to  begin  a  major  step 
forward.  Even  now,  however,  a  fuller  infor- 
mation flow  from  the  Bank  and  Fund  to  the 
GATT  contracting  parties  on  those  lending 
programs  which  use  trade  elements  to  pro- 
mote economic  adjustment  would  be  use- 
ful. This  would  both  strengthen  awareness 
of  the  need  for  trade  liberalization  in  broad- 
er economic  growth  and  development,  and 
more  effectively  alert  trade  officials  and 
institutions  to  positive  measures  they  would 
want  to  encourage. 

Second,  foreign  investment:  Much  work  is 
underway  to  improve  the  environment  for 
economic,  market-oriented  investment,  es- 
pecially in  developing  countries,  without 
creating  distortions  and  political  frictions. 
At  a  minimum,  we  and  the  international 
institutions  need  to  keep  each  other  ap- 
prised of  this  work  and,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, be  alert  to  opportunities  for  mutual 
reinforcement.  At  the  same  time,  the  IBRD, 
IFC,  and  Regional  Development  Banks 
could  usefully  step  up  their  valuable  techni- 
cal assistance  and  policy  advice  on  improv- 
ing the  policy  framework  for  investment  in 
member  countries. 

Third,  developing  country  capital  markets: 
The  creation  and  strengthening  of  develop- 
ing countries'  own  capital  markets  form  a 
vital  part  of  a  sustainable  growth  process 
and,  of  course,  helps  to  foster  a  healthy 
private  sector.  Appropriate  policies  and  in- 
stitutions, particularly  equity  institutions, 
are  needed  to  mobilize  intermediate  do- 
mestic  saving  for  productive   investment; 


economics  at  Princeton  University  and  chairman 
of  the  task  force  on  concessional  flows  set  up  by 
the  Development  Committee  of  the  IBRD/IMF. 
Concessional  flows  are  grants  or  loans  to  govern- 
ments on  concessional  or  very  good  terms,  e.g., 
without  interest  or  at  very  low  interest  rates. 

28  Manuel  Ulloa  Elias,  Prime  Minister  and  Min- 
ister of  Economy,  Finance,  and  Commerce  of 
Peru. 


but  this  process  can  be  frustrated  uninten- 
tionally by  a  myriad  of  domestic  laws  and 
regulations.  International  financial  institu- 
tions, particularly  the  IFC,  have  already 
been  providing  helpful  technical  and  legal 
assistance — and  funding  as  well — to  over- 
come these  burdens  and  establish  appropri- 
ate investment  "infrastructures."  But  we 
believe  that  activities  in  this  area  need  more 
priority.  We  would  hope  that  the  IFC, 
IBRD,  and  Regional  Banks  can  work,  in 
concert,  to  provide  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sought  to  illustrate 
the  many  ways  open  to  us  for  pursuing  a 
"positive  and  responsible"  approach  to  de- 
velopment. Existing  international  institu- 
tions possess  a  wealth  of  talent;  and  while 
differences  are  inevitable  on  specific  ap- 
proaches, and  on  the  relative  importance  of 
specific  issues,  this  must  not  immobilize  us. 
There  are  substantial  areas  where  progress 
can  be  made.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
posturing  and  debating,  but  rather  a  time  to 
act — to  dedicate  ourselves  to  revitalization 
of  our  individual  economies,  and  of  the 
world  economy.  My  government  is  commit- 
ted to  these  goals. 


Document  66 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Regan)  Before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Boards  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  Group, 
Toronto,  September  6,  198229 

The  Need  to  Further 
Mutual  Cooperation 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today,  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  a  neighbor  with  whom  we 
share  the  world's  longest  unfortified  bor- 
der. I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  and  to 


29  Source:  International  Monetary  Fund,  Sum- 
mary Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  September  6-9,  1982  (Wash- 
ington [1983]),  pp.  46-52.  The  37th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  was  held  jointly  with  the 
Boards  of  Governors  of  the  World  Bank  Group  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  September  6-9,  1982.  The 
World  Bank  Group  comprises  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the 
International  Development  Association,  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation.  Secretary 
Regan  was  the  Governor  of  the  Fund  and  the 
Bank  for  the  United  States. 
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join  in  welcoming  three  new  members  to 
this  meeting — Antigua  and  Barbuda,  Belize, 
and  Hungary. 

Last  year,  President  Reagan  met  with  this 
group  in  Washington  and  said:  "We  need  to 
recognize  our  progress  and  talk  about  it 
more  .  .  .30  with  one  another.  This  in  no 
way  denies  the  immense  problems  we  face. 
But  without  some  sense  of  what  we  have 
achieved  ...  we  will  succumb  to  defeat- 
ism or  surrender  to  ill-advised  solu- 
tions. .  .  31 

During  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
major  economic  achievements,  both  in  my 
country  and  in  the  international  arena,  and 
we  would  do  well  to  recognize  them.  But 
first  let  me  put  these  accomplishments  in 
perspective. 

At  these  meetings  last  year  in  Washing- 
ton, at  Helsinki,32  and  again  at  the  econom- 
ic summit  in  Versailles,33  we  were  told  that 
the  U.S.  budget  deficit  and  high  interest 
rates  were  the  major  economic  problems 
for  every  other  country  in  the  world.  In 
recognition  of  widespread  concern  and  un- 
certainty in  financial  markets  over  the  pro- 
jected size  of  future  U.S.  budget  deficits,  we 
acted.  In  an  atmosphere  made  difficult  by 
domestic  economic  and  political  pres- 
sures— and  despite  our  own  unwavering 
commitment  to  incentive-oriented  tax  rate 
reductions — we  asked  the  Congress  to  re- 
duce budget  deficits  over  the  next  three 
years  by  $380  billion,  including  the  $99 
billion  in  revenue  increases  which  just 
passed  the  Congress.  Although  there  are 
complaints  about  inadequate  U.S.  control 
of  government  expenditures,  we  have  cut 
$270  billion  from  nondefense  expenditures 
since  taking  office,  in  addition  to  the  $280 
billion  in  further  cuts  we  are  now  asking  for. 
President  Reagan  is  personally  committed 
to  seeing  these  cuts  through. 

We  are  already  seeing  tangible  results 
from  our  economic  program.  We  have  been 
predicting  a  decline  in  interest  rates.  This 
prediction  met  with  entrenched  skepticism, 


30  All  ellipses  appear  in  the  source  text. 

31  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  address 
before  the  opening  session  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  Group,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Cur- 
rent Documents,   1981,  document  65. 

32  The  meetings  of  the  Interim  Committee  and 
the  Development  Committee  of  the  IBRD  and  the 
IMF  were  held  in  Helsinki,  Finland,  May  12-14, 
1981. 

33  For  documentation  on  the  economic  summit 
meeting  held  at  Versailles,  June  4-6,  1982,  see 
Part  F. 


both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  the  fact  is 
that  interest  rates  have  been  dropping  for 
some  time  now.  And  while  they  are  still 
much  higher  than  we  would  like,  they  are 
far,  far  below  their  peaks. 

The  3-month  treasury  bill  rate,  which 
peaked  at  16.7  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of 
1981,  is  now  at  8.6  per  cent.  The  prime  rate 
was  over  20  per  cent  then.  Today  it  is  13% 
per  cent.  The  federal  funds  rate  has  moved 
in  the  same  period  from  15  per  cent  to  9  per 
cent.  These  are  major  declines.  With  con- 
tinued progress  on  inflation,  we  should  see 
more  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  decline  in  long-term  rates  has 
lagged  behind  short-term  rates.  Historical- 
ly, this  has  been  the  pattern,  and  the  transi- 
tion we  are  presently  moving  through  is  no 
exception.  However,  even  long-term  rates 
have  now  started  downward. 

In  our  first  budget,  we  anticipated  that 
the  rate  of  consumer  price  increase  in  the 
United  States  would  drop  from  the  double- 
digit  rates  prevailing  before  we  took  office 
to  about  8%  per  cent  this  year  and  a  little 
over  6  per  cent  in  1983. 

Our  critics,  back  then,  scoffed  at  such 
projections.  But  in  fact  we  have  done  even 
better.  Consumer  price  inflation  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year  ran  at  a  5.1  per  cent  annual 
rate,  and  we  expect  it  to  be  only  a  bit  higher 
than  that  for  the  year  as  a  whole.  Wage 
increases  in  the  United  States  have  aver- 
aged only  about  6  per  cent  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1982.  Wholesale  prices  are  up 
only  2.5  per  cent  in  the  same  period,  and 
one  of  our  major  automobile  manufacturers 
has  increased  prices  for  the  1983  models  by 
a  mere  1.9  per  cent — a  clear  indication  of 
weakened  price  pressures. 

At  last  year's  annual  meeting,  President 
Reagan  said  that  ".  .  .  each  of  our  societies 
has  a  destiny  to  pursue.  We  have  chosen 
ours  in  light  of  our  experience,  our 
strength,  and  our  faith." 

The  theme  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Reagan  administration  is  by  now  very 
familiar  to  you:  we  have  faith  in  the  market 
mechanism.  Economic  decisionmaking 
through  private  market  activity  simply 
produces  more  efficient  results  than  deci- 
sions imposed  by  governments.  And  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  time  and  again  that 
this  is  the  case,  both  domestically  and  inter- 
nationally. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  worked  to 
put  in  place  an  economic  program  that 
embodies  this  approach.  We  have  set  our 
goals  high — but  they  are  attainable  goals. 
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The  declines  in  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion that  I  have  mentioned  are  welcome. 
But  they  provide  only  the  first  inkling  of  the 
real  benefits  that  the  U.S.  and  world  econo- 
mies will  realize  from  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program. 

The  stage  has  been  set  for  a  strong 
recovery  that  is  becoming  more  probable 
and  more  imminent  with  each  passing  day. 
Our  index  of  leading  indicators  for  July 
rose  1.3  per  cent — the  fourth  consecutive 
monthly  increase.  The  turnaround  in  U.S. 
real  GNP,  which  began  with  modestly  posi- 
tive growth  in  the  second  quarter,  will  give 
us  stronger  growth  later  this  year,  before 
settling  back  into  a  sustained  recovery  with 
growth  in  the  4  per  cent  range. 

While  countries  differ  greatly  in  culture, 
traditions,  and  present  economic  circum- 
stances, we  believe  that  there  is  a  broad 
blueprint  for  sound  economic  policy  which 
is  applicable  to  all.  A  stable  and  noninfla- 
tionary  macroeconomic  policy,  formulated 
with  a  long-term  planning  horizon  and  im- 
plemented steadfastly  despite  short-run 
pressures,  is  necessary  for  sustainable  eco- 
nomic growth. 

This  type  of  macroeconomic  policy  must 
in  our  view  be  reinforced  by  a  free-market 
orientation.  When  we  allow  market  forces 
continually  to  adapt  our  economies  to 
changing  economic  circumstances,  adjust- 
ment is  less  abrupt.  Governments  can 
sometimes  delay  adjustment  for  a  short 
time  by  using  subsidies,  protectionist  meas- 
ures, and  capital  controls — but  sooner  or 
later  the  adjustment  has  to  be  made. 

These,  then,  are  the  components  of  our 
approach  to  both  domestic  and  internation- 
al economic  issues:  an  emphasis  on  nonin- 
flationary,  market-oriented  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies  and  on  effective  internation- 
al cooperation.  This  is  the  philosophical 
framework  that  shapes  our  attitude  toward 
the  Fund  and  the  Bank. 

The  Fund  continues  to  be  the  key  institu- 
tion of  the  international  monetary  system. 
In  the  current  environment  the  only  accept- 
able approach  is  the  one  the  Fund  is  tak- 
ing— an  approach  designed  to  foster  eco- 
nomic and  balance  of  payments  adjustment. 

The  types  of  problems  our  nations  face 
have  not  changed  in  character.  They  still 
include  excessive  inflation,  high  unemploy- 
ment, substantial  payments  imbalances,  and 
the  daily  burden  of  poverty  and  hunger.  But 
in  the  past  12  months  there  has  been  funda- 
mental improvement  on  a  number  of  fronts. 

First  and  foremost,  there  has  been 
broad — although   not   universal — improve- 


ment in  the  areas  of  inflation  and  payments 
imbalances.  But  we  have  only  to  look  about 
us,  or  to  listen  to  our  citizens,  to  know  that 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  A  lasting 
world  economic  recovery,  with  significant 
reductions  in  unemployment,  is  now  within 
our  reach.  But  it  will  require  continued 
diligence  and  perseverance  to  attain.  From 
a  worldwide  perspective,  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion, while  not  as  white-hot  as  they  were  a 
year  or  two  ago,  are  still  uncomfortably 
warm.  In  some  countries,  they  continue  to 
rage  virtually  unchecked. 

Second,  the  experience  of  the  past  few 
months  underscores  the  basic  strength  and 
resilience  of  the  international  financial  sys- 
tem. The  system  is  sound.  It  has  coped  with 
some  difficult  liquidity  and  debt  problems, 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  do  so  in  the 
future. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  rapid 
growth  of  international  debt  has  placed 
strains  on  the  world  banking  system.  Ironi- 
cally, many  current  problems  stem  from 
government  policies  designed  to  stimulate 
rapid  growth  but  which — because  of  their 
excesses  and  reliance  on  controls — have 
produced  little  or  no  growth  and  have 
greatly  damaged  economic  performance  in 
all  respects. 

All  too  often,  governments  have  tried  to 
follow  overly  ambitious  national  economic 
plans  that  exceed  the  real  and  financial 
resources  of  their  nations.  Confronted  with 
the  gap  between  aspirations  and  resources, 
the  temptation  is  great  to  spend  beyond 
one's  means — a  problem  not  unheard  of  in 
Washington.  There  are  pressures  for  mas- 
sive government  deficit  spending  and  temp- 
tations to  monetize  budget  deficits,  thus 
fueling  inflation.  And  there  are  heavy  pres- 
sures to  borrow  excessively  abroad — to  the 
point  that  a  nation  loses  access  to  foreign 
credit  markets  altogether. 

The  results  are  inevitable:  too  little 
growth,  too  much  inflation,  too  much  debt. 
Confidence  in  the  borrower's  economy  be- 
comes shaken  and  money  flees  to  other 
countries  and  to  other  currencies. 

The  lessons  here  for  all  of  us — creditors 
and  debtors — are  plain.  The  international 
financial  system  is  tough  and  resilient,  but 
its  resources  are  not  inexhaustible.  Socie- 
ties cannot  grow  faster  than  their  resources 
will  allow.  Attempts  to  promote  unrealistic 
growth  rates  lead  only  to  inflation. 

The  real  solution  to  the  problems  we  all 
face  is  to  be  found  through  a  series  of 
courageous  and  concerted  steps  toward  ad- 
justment. 
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As  President  Clausen  said  this  morning: 
".  .  .  sustained  growth  in  the  developing 
countries  inevitably  depends  on  their  own 
sound  domestic  policies.  .  .  ."34  The  same 
applies  to  all. 

Without  sound  national  economic  poli- 
cies, both  domestic  and  international  re- 
sources— real  and  financial — are  misal- 
located,  and  economic  and  social  disrup- 
tions can  only  increase.  With  sound  poli- 
cies, the  basis  is  laid  for  reconciling  the 
necessary  prudence  in  lending  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  with  the  need  for  continued 
financing  during  the  period  of  adjustment. 

Reluctance  to  tackle  difficult  economic 
decisions,  coupled  with  recent  sluggishness 
of  the  world  economy,  has  made  it  all  the 
more  difficult  to  resist  the  political  pres- 
sures for  protectionism.  But  one  of  the 
lessons  of  history  is  that  protectionism  does 
not  pay.  Free-flowing  trade  and  investment 
are  part  of  the  engine  that  drives  economic 
growth. 

For  this  reason  it  is  essential  that  we 
maintain  forward  momentum  on  trade 
liberalization,  rather  than  slipping  back  into 
politically  motivated  protectionism.  While 
liberalization  of  international  trade  and  in- 
vestment, in  itself,  is  no  panacea  for  our 
economic  difficulties,  it  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  any  sustainable  long-run  recover- 
y.  We  have  been  working  hard  to  keep  up 
momentum  for  such  liberalization,  and  that 
will  be  the  central  focus  of  our  efforts  at  this 
fall's  GAIT  ministerial  meetings. 

As  the  major  international  monetary  in- 
stitution, the  IMF  has  a  central  role  to  play 
in  promoting  greater  discipline  in  national 
economies.  One  obvious  way  it  can  accom- 
plish this  is  through  its  surveillance  activi- 
ties. 

In  this  context,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Managing  Direc- 
tor,35 we  have  begun  the  process  of  en- 
hanced international  economic  and  mone- 
tary cooperation  that  was  agreed  upon  at 
the  Versailles  summit.  We  are  hopeful  that 
this  effort  will  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  greater  convergence  and  stability  in 
the  policies  of  the  major  trading  nations, 


34  For  the  text  of  President  A.W.  Clausen's 
speech,  see  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, and  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, 1982  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Governors: 
Summary  Proceedings  (Washington,  1983),  pp.  12- 
27. 

35  J.  de  Larosiere,  Managing  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 


and   thereby   to   greater  exchange   market 
stability. 

Another  important  area  of  the  Fund's 
adjustment-related  activities  is  its  role  in 
extending  conditional  balance  of  payments 
financing.  For  the  Fund  to  have  an  effective 
role,  this  financing  must  remain  temporary; 
and  it  must  be  directed  toward  support  of 
sound  adjustment  programs. 

The  United  States  has  urged  that  IMF 
support  be  directed  to  cases  of  genuine 
need,  in  order  to  conserve  scarce  financial 
resources;  and  that  great  care  be  given  to 
the  design  and  implementation  of  IMF- 
supported  programs,  to  maximize  the  IMF's 
contribution  to  effective  adjustment.  We 
are  pleased  with  progress  in  both  of  these 
areas:  the  Fund's  current  financial  position 
is  strong,  as  is  its  reputation  for  supporting 
sound  economic  programs  on  the  part  of  its 
borrowers. 

For  the  future,  we  must  assure  that  the 
Fund  maintains  the  capacity  to  respond  to 
genuine  needs  for  temporary  financing  and 
to  cope  with  situations  that  place  strains  on 
the  system  as  a  whole.  The  increase  in  IMF 
quotas  now  under  discussion  in  the  Fund 
must  be  adequate  to  meet  temporary  bal- 
ance of  payments  financing  requirements 
under  normal  circumstances.  We  believe 
also  that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
establishment  of  an  additional  permanent 
borrowing  arrangement,  which  would  be 
available  to  the  IMF  on  a  contingency  basis 
for  use  in  extraordinary  circumstances. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  work 
closely  with  others  in  elaborating  and  con- 
sidering this  suggestion  and  believes  that 
basic  decisions  both  on  it  and  on  the  quota 
review  itself  should  be  a  realistic  aim  for 
next  spring's  meeting  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee. 

A  year  ago,  when  I  first  addressed  this 
body,  I  urged  a  return  to  the  types  of 
economic  policies  that  gave  the  world  such 
an  excellent  record  on  growth  and  develop- 
ment during  the  first  decades  after  World 
War  II — market-oriented  policies  to  mobil- 
ize private  economic  activity. 

The  events  of  the  intervening  year  have 
served  to  remind  us  that,  while  such  policies 
will  lead  us  to  lasting  economic  recovery 
and  vigorous  growth,  the  process  is  not 
quick.  Nor  is  it  easy.  We  are  making  solid 
progress  toward  reducing  inflationary  pres- 
sures and  restoring  the  basis  for  growth — 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank  continue  to  embodv  sound 
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principles.  They  continue  to  make  very  im- 
portant contributions  to  world  economic 
progress.  The  United  States  remains  an 
energetic  supporter  of  both  the  Fund  and 
the  Bank.  It  is  clear,  I  am  sure,  that  this 
administration  holds  fast  to  certain  princi- 
ples and  to  certain  policies.  At  the  same 
time,  I  hope  it  is  evident  that  dialogue  and 
cooperation  are  also  bywords  of  this  admin- 
istration. We  listen.  We  discuss.  And  thus 
we  all  have  a  continuing  opportunity  to 
learn  from  one  another. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago  at  Bretton  Woods, 
another  American  Treasury  Secretary, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  said:  "We  can  accom- 
plish our  task  only  if  we  approach  it  not  as 
bargainers  but  as  partners — not  as  rivals 
but  as  men  who  recognize  that  their  com- 
mon welfare  depends  on  .  .  .  mutual  trust 
and  joint  endeavor."36  And  with  that  view 
still  in  mind,  we  look  forward  to  effective 
cooperation  with  these  institutions  and 
their  members  in  the  future. 


B.  Trade  and 
Commercial  Policy 

Document  67 


Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(Baldrige)  Before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress,  February  10,  19821 


The  Importance  of 
Expanding  U.S.  Trade 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  here  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  with  Ambassa- 
dor Brock  to  discuss  U.S.  trade  policy.2  I 


36  For  the  text  of  Henry  Morgenthau's  address 
to  the  plenary  session  of  the  U.N.  Monetary  and 
Financial  Conference  at  Bretton  Woods,  New 
Hampshire,  July  1,  1944,  see  United  Nations  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Conference,  Bretton  Woods,  New 
Hampshire,  July  1-22,  1944,  Final  Act  and  Related 
Documents,  Department  of  State  Publication  2187 
(Washington,   1944),  pp.  3-6. 

1  Source:  The  1982  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent: Hearings  Before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Ninety-seventh  Congress, 
Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  Part  2,  pp.  241- 
244. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  statement  of  William  E. 
Brock,  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  see  infra. 


will  comment  on  the  world  trade  situation 
and  the  increasing  pressures  for  turning  to 
trade  protectionism.  I  will  also  focus  on  the 
issues  of  U.S.  competitiveness,  especially  in 
high-technology  fields;  East-West  trade; 
and  Commerce  trade  promotion  programs. 

The  world  trade  situation  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  severe,  worldwide  econom- 
ic recession.  International  trade  is  being 
subjected  to  new  stresses,  which  threaten 
the  extensive  liberalization  of  trade  that  has 
taken  place  since  World  War  II.  Already 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  slowing  in  mer- 
chandise trade  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  three 
decades,  the  trade  of  the  free  world  de- 
clined in  real  terms. 

Historically,  in  times  of  recession,  strong 
pressures  develop  for  protectionism  and 
the  restriction  of  trade.  To  bolster  their 
economies,  many  of  our  trading  partners 
are  resorting  to  new  or  expanded  protec- 
tionist measures  to  limit  imports  and  to 
expand  exports  through  government- 
backed  export  incentives.  These  include 
trade-related  performance  requirements 
and  restricted  import  levels. 

Added  to  these  difficulties  are  continu- 
ing distortions  in  trade  resulting  from  past 
restraints,  such  as  the  use  of  nontariff  bar- 
riers by  some  of  our  major  trading  partners. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  United  States 
is  demonstrating  a  greater  commitment  to  a 
fair  and  open  trading  system  than  any  major 
country  in  the  world.  How  long  we  can 
continue  to  sustain  this  traditional  role  is 
getting  to  be  an  increasing  question  if  other 
countries  pursue  their  self-interests  to  our 
detriment. 

U.S.  trade  data,  market  share  figures — 
particularly  for  manufactured  exports — and 
long-term  indicators  of  industrial  competi- 
tiveness show  that  our  economy  is  falling 
behind  our  major  competitors.  Due  to 
lower  U.S.  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  a  smaller  share  of  R.  8c  D.  spend- 
ing than  our  competitors,  productivity 
growth  in  the  United  States  has  been  unable 
to  offset  a  larger  portion  of  wage  increases 
as  it  has  in  other  countries. 

The  bright  spot  in  U.S.  competitive  per- 
formance and  trade  is  trade  in  high-technol- 
ogy products.  Since  1975  we  have  had  a 
cumulative  surplus  of  $128  billion  in  high- 
tech  trade,  compared  to  the  cumulative 
surplus  of  $148  billion  deficit  in  overall 
merchandise  trade.  In  the  last  2  years  our 
surplus  in  the  high-technology  area  has 
exceeded  $60  billion. 

But,  if  we  look  into  the  future  we  face  a 
very  broad  challenge  of  other  countries  in 
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the  high-technology  area,  including  foreign 
government  subsidized  research  and  devel- 
opment and  export  support  programs. 

The  implications  of  this  trend  indicate 
that  we  urgently  support  our  high-technol- 
ogy industries  and  what  must  be  done  to 
maintain  their  preeminence. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  high-tech- 
nology trade,  in  December  the  Cabinet 
Council  on  Commerce  and  Trade  author- 
ized a  study  on  the  competitive  position  of 
U.S.  high-technology  industries. 

The  efforts  of  this  administration  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  high-technology 
sector  are  being  taken  within  the  framework 
of  our  overall  policy  of  free  trade.  The 
world  system  of  free  trade  demands  that  all 
nations  follow  common  principles  of  fair- 
ness. And  fairness  in  the  trading  relations 
among  nations  includes  the  concept  of  re- 
ciprocal treatment.  Let  me  assure  you  reci- 
procity does  not  mean  protectionism  in  this 
sense.  It  means  the  demand  for  equivalent 
access  to  the  markets  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. 

Let  me  move,  if  I  may,  to  East-West 
trade.  This  administration  took  office  with 
the  clear  determination  to  protect  vital  U.S. 
and  free  world  interests  in  the  management 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  Commu- 
nist nations.  We  have  placed  the  highest 
priority  on  the  need  to  establish  a  consist- 
ent and  predictable  policy  which  will  take 
into  account  the  security,  foreign  policy, 
and  economic  conditions  which  exist  today. 
As  an  element  of  that  effort,  we  streamlined 
the  export  license  processing  system.  We 
had  a  2,000-case  backlog  when  I  took  office. 
It  is  down  to  practically  zero  now. 

This  administration  has  made  clear  from 
the  beginning  that  our  approach  to  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  consistent 
with  our  political  and  security  objectives. 
We  are  prepared  to  continue  and  expand 
our  trade  in  nonstrategic  areas  if  the  Soviets 
act  responsibly  and  with  restraint  in  the 
international  arena. 

In  December,  martial  law  was  declared  in 
Poland;  the  repressive  role  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  situation  called  for  a  firm 
response.  We,  therefore,  have  imposed  se- 
lected economic  sanctions  against  the  Sovi- 
et Union  and  Poland.3 


At  the  same  time  we  have  sought  to  limit 
adverse  effects  on  U.S.  business  and  jobs 
that  result  from  this  action.  Our  business 
community  has  been  generally  understand- 
ing of  our  need  to  impose  sanctions;  our 
allies  agreed  not  to  undercut  our  actions  by 
providing  alternate  sources.  We  view  this  as 
a  commitment  to  restrain  their  companies 
which  otherwise  might  take  commercial  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation. 

In  the  area  of  strategic  militarily  relevant 
dual-use  technologies  and  equipment,  we 
and  our  allies  have  begun  improving  the 
system  of  multilateral  strategic  controls  that 
govern  Western  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  now  have  a  political  commit- 
ment within  Cocom  which  provides  the 
foundation  for  refocusing  and  strengthen- 
ing international  control  efforts  toward  crit- 
ical technologies  and  equipment.  We  also 
look  toward  streamlining  and  strengthen- 
ing the  rules  and  procedures  which  guide 
our  joint  efforts  and  a  more  coordinated 
and  aggressive  control  enforcement  effort. 

Finally,  this  administration  has  moved 
ahead  vigorously  to  normalize  our  trade  ties 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  In  July 
1981,  the  President  announced  a  new  and 
more  liberal  export  policy  toward  the  PRC.4 
This  new  policy  is  consistent  with  our  mu- 
tual security  and  economic  interests  and 
increasingly  friendlv  relations  with  the 
PRC. 

Expanding  exports  remains  a  key  com- 
ponent of  the  administration's  economic 
recovery  program.  Export  expansion  means 
increased  U.S.  jobs,  higher  profits  for  U.S. 
business  and  a  stronger  national  economy. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  imple- 
mented a  number  of  programs  in  pursuit  of 
that  goal,  and  others  are  being  developed. 
Management  changes  and  realinements 
have  resulted  in  a  leaner,  more  efficient 
organization,   able   to   do  more  with  less. 

Major  emphasis  has  been  put  on  "reach- 
ing out"  to  involve  more  businesses,  partic- 
ularly small  and  medium-size  ones,  in  ex- 
porting. At  the  same  time  increased  cooper- 
ation with  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  sector   organizations   have   broad- 


3  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  statement 
of  December  29,  1981,  in  which  he  announced 
U.S.  sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union,  see  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  docu- 
ment 270.  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's 
statement  of  June  18,  1982,  extending  those  sanc- 
tions, see  document  160. 


4  For  the  text  of  Secretary  of  State  Haig's  press 
conference  in  Beijing,  China,  June  16,  1981,  in 
which  he  announced  that  trade  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  would  be  expanded,  see  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  docu- 
ment 493.  On  July  8,  1981,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  announced  a  Presidential  decision  to 
substantially  liberalize  controls  on  dual-use  ex- 
ports to  China.  (Department  of  Commerce  Press 
Release,  July  8,  1981) 
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ened  the  base  of  support  for  this  export 
activity. 

B\  encouraging  the  private  sector  to  take 
a  larger  part  in  export  assistance  activity,  we 
are  focusing  Government  resources  on 
areas  where  they  can  really  make  a  dif- 
ference. With  the  passage  of  the  Export 
Trading  Company  Act,5  which  we  hope  the 
Congress  will  bring  about  this  session,  our 
business  communitv  will  then  have  access  to 
the  kinds  of  assistance  so  effectively  used  by 
most  of  our  major  competitors. 

One  recent  example  of  our  new  market 
promotion  efforts  was  our  highly  successful 
high-level  U.S.  Trade  and  Investment  Mis- 
sion to  Africa,  which  visited  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Nigeria,  Cameroon,  and  Morocco.  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  John  Block  and  I  led  a  group 
of  25  corporate  executives  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies in  agribusiness,  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, construction,  mining,  and  telecommu- 
nications fields.6  Other  Government  par- 
ticipants included  the  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  President  of  OPIC, 
AID's  Assistant  Administrator  for  Private 
Enterprise  and  State  Department  officials. 

The  African  governments  and  the  local 
business  communities  warmly  received  us. 
In  less  than  2  weeks  our  business  members 
submitted  proposals  and  signed  feasibility 
studv  agreements  and  contracts  worth  more 
than  $170  million.  They  developed  nu- 
merous other  business  and  investment 
leads  which  they  plan  to  pursue.  We  feel 
that  this  mission  was  an  unqualified  success 
for  American  business  and  our  quality 
products  and  technology. 

If  I  may,  Representative  Richmond,  I 
would  like  to  include  for  the  record  a  copy 
of  the  letter  that  all  25  of  these  businessmen 
signed,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  their  return.7 

Representative  Richmond  Without  ob- 
jection, Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Baldrige  Let  me  close  by 
emphasizing  the  importance  to  the  U.S. 
economy  of  expanding  U.S.  trade  opportu- 
nities. To  do  this  we  must  continue  to  work 
for  an  open  and  fair  trade  system;  to  main- 
tain and  expand  our  competitive  support 


position  especially  in  high-technology  ex- 
ports; and  to  pursue  trade  policies  that  are 
consistent  with  U.S.  security,  political  in- 
terests, and  economic  needs.  We  have  the 
products,  the  technology,  and  the  resources 
to  be  the  strongest  trading  country;  and 
with  will  and  dedication  to  the  job  at  hand, 
we  will  continue  these  strengths  into  the 
future.  Thank  you  verv  much,  Congress- 
men. [The  addendum  to  Secretary  Bal- 
drige's  statement,8  together  with  the  letter 
referred  to,  follows:] 


Document  68 

Statement  by  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
(Brock)  Before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress,  February  10,   19829 

The  Need  to  Preserve  and 
Strengthen  an  Open 
Trading  System 

I  want  to  express  my  delight  at  being 
back  before  this  committee,  on  which  I 
served — very  pleasant,  productive  years.10  I 
happen  to  believe  this  is  far  and  away  the 
most  important  joint  committee  that  the 
Congress  has,  and  I  appreciate  your  interest 
in  this  subject. 

When  I  came  on  my  first  visit  about  a 
year  ago,11  I  mentioned  two  priorities — 
first,  that  we  had  to  act  quickly  and  decisive- 
ly to  restore  our  own  domestic  economic 
health  in  order  to  be  competitiv  e.  I  think  we 
laid  down  the  foundation  for  that  recovery 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  Congress  last 
year. 

Second,  I  suggested  the  need  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  open  and  fair-trading 
system  we  have  been  constructing  for  35 
years,  on  which  our  prosperity  depends. 


5  For  the  text  of  the  Export  Trading  Company 
Act  (P.L.  97-290),  approved  October  8,  1982,  see 
96  Stat.  1233. 

6  Regarding  the  U.S.  Trade  and  Investment 
Mission  to  Africa,  January  9-16,  1982,  see  docu- 
ment 597. 

7  For  the  text  of  this  letter  of  January  30,  1982, 
to  President  Reagan,  see  The  1982  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  Part  2,  pp.  253-258. 


8  For  the  text  of  the  addendum  entitled,  "Up- 
date of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Developments  Full 
Year  1981,"  see  ibid.,  Part  2.  pp.  245-252. 
Bracketed  note  appears  in  the  source  text. 

9  Source:  The  1982  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Part  2,  pp.  259-262. 

10  Brock,  as  a  Republican  Representative  from 
Tennessee,  served  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,   1967-1970. 

11  For  the  text  of  Brock's  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  February  24,  1981, 
see  The  1981  Economic  Report  of  the  President:  Hear- 
ings Before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Xinet\-sei'enth  Congress,  First  Session 
(Washington,   1981),  Part  3,  pp.  55-96. 
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The  contribution  of  exports  to  domestic 
employment,  agricultural  production,  cor- 
porate profits,  and  a  strong  currency  re- 
quire us  to  pursue  further  the  reciprocal 
trade  liberalization.  Protectionism  can  only 
hurt  us.  It  will  damage  American  opportu- 
nities for  strong  export  sectors.  It  will  not 
provide  revitalization  of  our  presently  weak 
sectors.  I  think  those  conclusions  are  no 
less  true  1  year  later. 

The  challenge  of  preserving  and 
stengthening  the  system  is  perhaps  even 
more  critical  today.  There  are  an  awful  lot 
of  factors,  both  positive  and  negative, 
weighing  on  the  world  trading  system.  We 
are  building  some  momentum  to  tackle 
some  of  the  most  restrictive  practices  still 
affecting  world  trade,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  agricultural  services  and  investment. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  past 
efforts  to  open  some  foreign  markets  for 
U.S.  exports  is  causing  increasing  frustra- 
tion in  the  Congress  and  in  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  my  own  belief  that  the  trade  pres- 
sures generated  currently  are  more  intense 
than  at  any  time  certainly  since  the  early 
1970's.  The  causes  of  that  frustration  are 
very  real. 

The  United  States  has  the  most  open 
market  in  the  world.  The  opening  of  our 
market,  however,  has  been  predicated  on 
the  expectation  that  similar  opportunities 
would  be  created  for  U.S.  exports  abroad. 
Our  legitimate  expectations,  however,  have 
not  been  fulfilled. 

Worse  still,  protectionism  seems  to  ac- 
tually be  on  the  increase  in  too  many  areas 
abroad,  while  in  Japan  we  do  have,  as  the 
chairman  has  stated,  an  unequal  trading 
relationship.12 

U.S.  producers  who  are  competitive  ev- 
erywhere else  around  the  world  have  made 
little  headway  in  penetrating  the  Japanese 
market.  But  it  isn't  just  U.S.  producers,  by 
the  way.  It's  any  other  producer.  Small 
countries,  large  countries  all  have  the  same 
access  difficulty. 

The  Japanese  economy  continues  to  ex- 
pand. This  expansion,  however,  is  based  on 
increasing  Japanese  exports,  while  domes- 
tic demand  for  imports  stagnate. 

Our  deficit,  which  appeared  in  1981,  is  in 
the  area  of  $16  billion  on  an  FOB  basis,  well 


in  excess  of  $19  billion  on  a  delivered  basis, 
and  may  and  probably  will  be  worse  in  this 
year. 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  will  run  a 
surplus  in  its  merchandise  trade  of  about 
$21  billion  in  1981,  as  much  as  $35  billion 
in  1982.  Additionally,  the  surplus  in  Japan's 
current  account  is  expected  to  triple  this 
year,  from  $5.5  billion  to  $17  billion. 

The  announcements  of  Minister  Abe 
about  the  reduction  of  many  import  bar- 
riers is  encouraging.13  However,  these 
measures  were  rather  narrow  in  focus,  and 
therefore  we  are  reserving  judgment  until 
we  see  what  comprehensive  actions  are  fi- 
nally taken. 

While  our  trade  problems  with  Europe 
are  probably  less  extensive,  they  may  prove 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Agriculture, 
steel,  textiles,  and  export  subsidies  are 
areas  of  longstanding  differences  between 
ourselves  and  the  community. 

The  next  2  years  will  be  a  crucial  time  for 
the  world  trading  system.  We  face  a  major 
challenge  in  facing  serious  deterioration  in 
the  world  trading  system,  while  at  the  same 
time  obtaining  fair  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  exports. 

In  the  next  several  months  a  series  of 
meetings  will  help  us  to  achieve  our  goals. 
The  meeting  of  the  GAIT  Ministers,  the 
Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  GATT,  Novem- 
ber of  this  year14  is  fundamentally  impor- 
tant. It  will  provide  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  solidify  our  efforts  for  free  and  more 
reciprocal  trade. 

Ministerial  will  help  us  focus  full  atten- 
tion on  the  urgency  of  resolving  the  imme- 
diate problems  facing  us  and  of  committing 
ourselves  to  addressing  the  longer  term 
major  trade  issues  of  the  1980's  like  services 
and  investment. 

It's  not  intended  to  lead  immediately  to  a 
major  new  round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  in  the  near  future.  I'm  not  sure 
that  any  of  the  participants  are  ready  for 
that  yet. 

But  we  do  hope  and  I  think  have  the 
right  to  insist  on  an  international  agree- 


12  For  the  opening  statement  of  Representative 
Richmond,  who  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  for  this  session,  see  The 
1982  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  Part  2,  pp. 
234-235. 


13  For  discussion  of  the  announcements  made 
by  Japan's  Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry,  Shin- 
taro  Abe,  on  January  16  and  21,  1982,  that  Japan 
would  reduce  many  of  its  import  barriers,  see  New 
York  Times,  January  17,  1982,  p.  1,  andjanuarv  22, 
1982,  IV,  p.   10. 

14  Regarding  the  GATT  Ministerial  Meeting, 
November  24-29,  1982,  see  document  76. 
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ment  on  a  work  program  on  longer  term 
trade  issues  during  the  Ministerial,  as  well 
as  an  international  commitment  to  see  that 
this  program  is  carried  out. 

We  will,  likewise,  be  meeting  with  our 
major  trade  partners  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  codes  and  the  agreements 
which  were  established  as  a  result  of  the 
Tokyo  round.15 

These  provide  a  major  opportunity  for 
reducing  some  of  the  most  damaging  non- 
tariff  restrictions  against  U.S.  exports  in 
areas  such  as  product  standards,  customs 
valuation,  subsidization,  and  product  defi- 
nition. These  codes,  however,  are  no  more 
effective  than  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
implemented. 

The  success  of  this  evolutionary  process 
will  be  a  critical  factor  in  determining  the 
fairness  of  the  trading  system  of  the  1980's. 
So,  we're  going  to  be  an  active  and  aggres- 
sive participant  in  defending  U.S.  rights. 

The  administration  will  continue  its 
strict  enforcement  of  U.S.  law  and  interna- 
tional agreements  relating  to  international 
trade.  Specifically,  our  antidumping,  coun- 
tervailing duty  and  similar  structures  are 
designed  to  neutralize  or  eliminate  trade- 
distortive  practices  which  injure  U.S.  indus- 
try and  agriculture. 

We  will  continue  to  insist  that  our  trad- 
ing partners  live  up  to  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  international  trade  agreements  and 
that  they  recognize  that  trade  is  a  two-way 
street.  Accordingly,  we  will  make  full  use  of 
all  available  channels  under  the  GAIT  for 
assuring  compliance. 

In  addition  to  multilateral  initiatives,  we 
will  continue  to  take  up  our  trade  griev- 
ances with  individual  countries  in  bilateral 
consultations.  Through  those  consultations 
we  will  seek  fully  reciprocal  market  access, 
which  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  future  of 
an  open  world  trading  system. 

Some  people  have  interpreted  the  recent 
emphasis  on  reciprocal  market  access  [as]  a 
movement  of  the  United  States  away  from 
the  open  market  system.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Reciprocity  for  the 
United  States  means  resisting  entrenched 
and  mounting  protectionism  abroad  and 
nudging  our  trading  partners  forward  to  a 
level  of  market  openness  more  similar  to 
our  own. 

Improving  U.S.  economic  performance 
and  U.S.  export  competitiveness  and  access 


to  foreign  markets  are  top  priorities  of  this 
administration,  not  restricting  foreign  im- 
ports. 

Accordingly,  exports  need  to  become 
even  more  of  a  national  priority  than  they 
are  today.  We  have  moved  in  a  decade  from 
9  percent  of  our  production  of  goods  ex- 
ported to  20  percent  in  the  past  year;  $240 
billion  worth  of  goods  were  exported,  and 
that  figure  will  have  to  move  even  higher  if 
we  are  to  reduce  the  trade  deficit  which  has 
exceeded  $24  billion  in  each  of  the  last  5 
years. 

In  meeting  this  challenge,  we  not  only 
promote  our  trading  interests  but  make  a 
solid  contribution  to  the  restoration  of  the 
health  and  vitality  of  our  national  economy. 

This  administration  strongly  stated  its 
policy  of  free  and  open  trade  based  on 
mutually  acceptable  trading  relations  and 
rules  in  its  statement  of  U.S.  trade  policy, 
our  white  paper  of  last  summer.16  I  will 
reiterate  that  principle  and  policy  today. 

But  we  make  no  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  by  ignoring  attacks 
upon  open  trade  by  others.  No  nation  can 
hope  to  sustain  public  support  for  a  policy 
unless  its  people  sense  that  there  is  equity 
for  them  in  the  application  of  that  policy. 

Thus,  the  1980's  will  require  the  United 
States  to  pursue  vigorously  more  equitable 
trade  relations  between  nations.  Such  an 
effort,  if  undertaken  with  resolve  and  forti- 
tude, can  only  strengthen  our  world  trading 
structure  in  the  GAIT . 

Of  course,  we  need  to  insist  upon  full 
implementation  of  the  Tokyo  round,  but  we 
also  need  a  renewed  and  revitalized  trading 
system  that  is  designed  to  deal  with  new 
barriers  and  problems  as  they  arise  through 
changing  global  economics  and  before  they 
undermine  past  negotiating  achievements. 

During  this  past  year,  we  have  made  a 
strong  beginning  toward  such  a  goal,  both 
domestically  and  internationally.  As  we  re- 
spond to  trade's  message  of  change  by 
adopting  forward-looking  economic   poli- 


15  Regarding  the  Tokyo  Round,  see  footnote 
10  to  document  64. 


16  For  the  text  of  Brock's  white  paper  on  U.S. 
trade  policy,  which  he  presented  as  a  prepared 
statement  to  the  Senate  Subcommittees  on  Inter- 
national Trade  and  International  Finance  and 
Monetary  Policy  on  July  8,  1981,  see  Oversight  of 
U.S.  Trade  Policy:  Joint  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Trade  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Finance  and 
Mo7ietary  Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  United  States  Senate,  \'inety-sei<enth 
Congress,  First  Session,  July  8  and  9,  1981  (Washing- 
ton, 1981),  pp.  21-25. 
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cies,  which  also  preserve  and  improve  upon 
the  system  we  have  labored  to  create,  I  look 
forward  to  full  and  extensive  cooperation 
with  the  members  of  this  committee  and 
with  the  Congress. 

I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject and  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you. 


Document  69 

Address  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (Lyng)  Before  the  Iowa  State 
Trade  Conference,  Ames,  Iowa,  Ma\  20, 
1982" 

U.S.  Efforts  to  Expand 
Agricultural  Exports 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  join  you 
today.  It  is  certainly  appropriate  that  here  in 
Iowa,  the  nation's  number  one  farm  export 
state,  you  should  have  a  conference  like 
this,  a  conference  which  can  play  a  vital  role 
in  exploring  new  ideas  we  can  use  to  boost 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  and  put  some 
vigor  back  into  the  farm  economy.  When 
Sentor  Roger  Jepson  invited  and  urged  me 
to  participate  here,  I  accepted  immediately, 
both  because  of  my  high  respect  for  him 
and  because  farm  exports  are  so  important, 
not  only  here  in  Iowa,  but  throughout  the 
entire  nation. 

All  of  us  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Block  on  down,  are  totally  aware  of  the 
need  for  us  to  do  everything  we  possibly 
can  to  maintain  and  expand  exports.  Let  me 
start  out  by  giving  you  an  update  on  the 
work  we've  already  done  at  USDA  to  pro- 
mote exports  and  discuss  a  few  of  the  new 
ideas  we've  been  looking  at  recently.  What 
we  will  hope  to  get  from  you  and  the  other 
speakers  here  today  is  other  views  on  that 
work  and  those  ideas.  In  particular,  I  am 
eager  to  hear  from  representatives  of  the 
private  sector  because  it's  this  administra- 
tion's view  that  closer  cooperation  between 
private  industry  and  government  is  the  ab- 
solute key  to  realistic  and  workable  ideas 
that  can  foster  growth,  not  only  in  agricul- 
tural exports,  but  in  the  entire  economy. 

So  what  have  we  done  for  exports  at 
USDA  and  what  are  some  of  the  new  ideas 
we  have  been  looking  at? 


Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  give  you  a 
broad  overview  of  the  actions  we've  already 
taken  to  boost  exports.  Many  of  these  have 
focused  on  trade  policy  and  access  to  for- 
eign markets. 

— First  there  was  the  removal  of  the 
embargo  on  agricultural  sales  to  the 
USSR.18  That  embargo  clearly  hurt  produc- 
ers, especially  here  in  Iowa,  more  than  it 
hurt  the  Soviet  Union.  We'll  be  meeting 
with  the  Russians  in  Paris  again  in  a  few 
days  about  the  current  grain  agreement.19 
It's  a  routine  meeting,  but  the  first  with  the 
Soviets  since  the  Polish  crisis.  We  are  talk- 
ing again.  Since  the  embargo  was  lifted,  the 
Soviets  have  purchased  nearly  15  million 
tons  of  U.S.  grain. 

— Next  we  began  a  new  series  of  market 
promotion  efforts,  including  the  dispatch  of 
high-level  sales  teams  to  14  developing 
countries  with  good  growth  potential  in 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia. 

— We've  had  a  series  of  meetings  with 
the  Japanese  to  get  them  to  liberalize  their 
import  quotas  which  still  cover  25  agricul- 
tural items.20  And  we've  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  get  the  EC  to  abandon  its  unfair 
trade  policies.21 

— The  import  restrictions  and  export 
subsidies — which  have  hurt  our  sales  of 
wheat  and  other  commodities.  The  sugar, 
pasta,  poultry,  and  canned  fruits  and  raisin 
industries  have  brought  Section  30 1—  com- 


17  Source:  Department  of  Agriculture,  Major 
Sews  Releases  and  Speeches,  Mav  14-21,  1982,  pp. 
11-15. 


18  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  an- 
nouncement ending  the  embargo  on  agricultural 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  April  24,  1981,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
document  232. 

19  Regarding  the  second  semiannual  session  of 
regular  grain  consultations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  held  in  Paris,  May  21- 
22,  1982,  see  document  266.  The  existing  7-year 
U.S. -Soviet  grain  agreement  signed  on  October 
20,  1975,  provided  for  the  purchase  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  6  to  8  million  tons  of  U.S.  grain  yearly. 
For  the  text  of  the  agreement,  see  26  UST  2971. 

20  For  documentation  on  meetings  with  the 
Japanese  on  liberalizing  trade  and  other  matters, 
see  Chapter  13,  Part  F. 

21  Regarding  U.S.  efforts  to  persuade  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  to  abandon  its  trade  practices 
which  discriminate  against  the  United  States,  see 

Brock's  February  11,  1982,  statement  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  document  173. 

22  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (P.L. 
93-618)  permits  the  President  to  take  retaliatory 
action  against  a  foreign  government  and  allows 
domestic  interests  to  bring  to  the  government's 
attention  the  fact  that  foreign  practices  are  adver- 
sely affecting  U.S.  interests;  for  the  text  of  this 
section,  see  88  Stat.  2041.  When  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  was  amended  to  become  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979  (P.L.  96-39),  Section  301  was 
augmented  to  include  a  list  of  procedures  and 
actions  the  President  was  permitted  to  take;  for 
the  text,  see  93  Stat.  295. 
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plaints  against  EC  trade  practices  in  the 
past  year,  adding  their  weight  to  the  earlier 
protests  by  the  citrus  and  flour  industries. 

— We've  had  new  cooperator  activities  in 
China  and  West  Africa  and  new  agricultural 
trade  offices  in  Beijing,  Tunis,  and  Lagos. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  the  opening  of 
new  cooperators'  offices  in  Beijing  by  the 
American  Soybean  Association,  U.S.  Feed 
Grains  Council,  and  U.S.  Wheat  Associates. 

— I  think  there  has  been  more  effective 
use  of  export  credit,  including  the  maxi- 
mum possible  use  of  an  authorization  of 
$2.5  billion  for  CCC  credit  guarantees  and 
more  careful  targeting  of  both  commodities 
and  destinations  to  ensure  maximum  effect. 

— There's  been  new  impetus  to  work 
with  the  agriculture  departments  of  the 
various  states,  including  a  major  interna- 
tional food  show  in  Atlanta  next  spring.  We 
hope  to  see  this  show  bring  $100  million 
more  in  annual  export  sales  of  processed 
food  products. 

— President  Reagan  took  a  major  step  on 
March  2223  to  restore  importer  confidence 
in  the  United  States  as  a  reliable  supplier. 
Reliability  has  been  an  important  concern 
for  a  number  of  our  overseas  customers.  In 
a  speech  to  agricultural  editors,  the  Presi- 
dent pledged  there  would  be  no  return  to 
the  stop  and  go  export  policies  of  the  past 
several  years. 

He  said  flatly  that  no  export  restrictions 
will  ever  be  imposed  because  of  rising  do- 
mestic prices,  and  he  repeated  his  pledge 
that  the  only  way  a  farm  export  embargo 
would  be  imposed  would  be  in  the  context 
of  a  broader  embargo  mandated  by  an 
extreme  foreign  policy  situation. 

"Farm  exports,"  the  President  said,  "will 
not  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  except  in  extreme  situations  and  as  a 
part  of  a  broader  embargo.  Agricultural 
products  are  fungible;  that  is,  they  are  easily 
interchanged  for  the  same  commodity  from 
other  nations.  For  this  reason,  the  embargo 
of  1980  was  almost  totally  ineffective,  yet  it 
caused  great  economic  hardship  to  U.S. 
agriculture.  We  will  not  repeat  such  an 
action." 

Thus  President  Reagan  became  the  first 
American  President  to  flatly  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  any  embargo  for  economic 


purposes.  He  went  as  far  as  any  president 
safely  could  go  in  rejecting  the  embargo  as 
a  political  instrument. 

— We  met  with  the  other  major  wheat 
exporters  in  Ottawa  last  month.24  We  point- 
ed out  that  the  United  States  has  taken 
decisive  steps  to  reduce  production  to  help 
prevent  a  further  decline  in  commodity 
prices.  We  urged  the  other  exporters  to 
take  parallel  action,  including  the  elimina- 
tion of  export  subsidies. 

— We  also  made  it  clear  that  other  meas- 
ures will  be  needed  if  our  competitors  take 
advantage  of  our  actions  to  increase  their 
production  and  exports. 

These  are  some  of  the  steps  we  have 
taken  to  build  agricultural  sales  overseas.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Congress  has  shown 
more  interest  in  and  more  support  for  agri- 
cultural trade  than  at  any  time  in  my  memo- 
ry. For  example: 

— The  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
198 125  contains  authority  for  export  sub- 
sidies, if  necessary,  to  counter  unfair  trade 
practices  of  other  countries  and  it  estab- 
lished an  as  yet  unfunded  export  credit 
revolving  fund  to  stimulate  export  sales. 

— The  Senate  and  the  House  have 
passed  resolutions  protesting  the  European 
Community's  proposal  to  impose  a  tariff 
quota  on  imports  of  corn  gluten  feed. 

— Members  of  the  Congress  have  met 
with  officials  of  both  the  EC  and  Japan  to 
urge  an  end  to  their  unfair  trade  practices. 

That  is  a  brief  and  incomplete  overview 
of  some  positive  steps  we  have  taken  on  the 
export  front.  As  I  suggested  earlier,  we  are 
open  and  responsive  to  any  and  all  ideas  on 
how  to  do  the  export  assistance  job  better. 
We  are  actively  promoting  some  of  the  new 
ideas  you've  heard  about  to  expand  over- 
seas sales  and  we  are  looking  into  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  number  of  others. 

Secretary  Block  and  the  administration 
have  been  strong  backers  of  the  export 
trading  company  legislation  pending  on  the 
Hill  right  now.26  The  virtue  of  export  trad- 


23  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  address  to 
representatives  of  agricultural  publications  and 
organizations,  March  22,  1982,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents,  March  29,  1982,  pp. 
357-361. 


24  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Seeley  G. 
Lodwick  headed  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  major  wheat  export- 
ing countries  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  April  22- 
23,  1982. 

25  For  the  text  of  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act 
of  1981  (P.L.  97-98),  approved  December  22, 
1981,  see  95  Stat.  1213. 

26  For  the  text  of  the  Export  Trading  Company 
Act  (P.L.  97-290),  approved  October  8,  1982,  see 
96  Stat.  1233. 
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ing  companies  is  that  they  can  help  us 
compete  more  effectively  with  countries  like 
Japan  and  South  Korea  whose  commercial 
and  banking  activities  are  more  closely 
fused  than  ours. 

In  agriculture,  we  feel  export  trading 
companies  can  help  supplement  sales  of 
bulk  commodities  with  more  exports  of 
value-added  products  like  processed  foods. 
Sales  of  value-added  products  have  been 
running  $12  to  $13  billion  a  year  and  there 
is  definitely  potential  for  more.  Sales  of 
these  products  not  only  help  the  farmer 
who  provides  the  raw  materials,  they  also 
create  other  jobs.  If  we  add  even  $1  billion 
to  these  sales,  we  can  generate  31,000  new 
jobs. 

One  of  the  ideas  that  has  been  a  topic  of 
discussion  lately  in  the  export  field  is  bar- 
tering. Bartering  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Ar- 
gentina and  Iran,  and  Thailand's  use  of 
bartering  in  its  rice  trade  have  brought  this 
idea  to  the  fore  recently. 

Since  last  March,  we  have  been  cooperat- 
ing with  several  other  government  agencies 
in  exploring  the  merits  of  bartering  CCC 
stocks  for  petroleum  and  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials.  At  this  time,  a  viable  barter 
program  of  this  type  does  not  look  too 
promising.  We  will  continue  to  explore 
every  barter  opportunity,  but  also  would 
encourage  private  sector  initative  in  this 
area.  Perhaps  some  good,  old  fashioned 
"Yankee  trading"  can  be  of  value  in  the 
expansion  of  barter  in  our  agricultural  for- 
eign trade. 

We  are  also  exploring  new  ideas  in  the 
credit  area.  The  USDA  realizes  our  compet- 
itors, particularly  the  EC,  can  offer  very 
attractive  credit  arrangements  for  buyers. 

While  relatively  new,  GSM- 102  credit 
guarantees27  have  proven  themselves  to  be 
an  effective  tool  in  finding  new  markets  for 
our  farm  products  and  maintaining  our 
market  share  in  the  face  of  stiff  competition. 
Thus  far  in  fiscal  1982,  these  credit  guaran- 
tees have  been  extended  to  importers  in  21 
countries  for  purchases  of  about  $2  billion 
in  U.S.  agriculutral  commodities. 

We  are  assessing  the  potential  benefits 
of  additional  export  incentive  programs 
against  the  likely  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Financing  exports  is  a  critical  area  where 
we  need  to  explore  new  possibilities,  but  we 


also  need  new  ideas  on  improving  the  way 
we  ship  U.S.  farm  products.  How  well  we 
service  our  customer's  transportation  needs 
is  often  every  bit  as  important  as  financing. 

The  USDA's  Office  of  Transportation 
has  a  number  of  ongoing  projects  aimed  at 
improving  the  shipping  of  our  agricultural 
exports — including  improved  containers 
for  transporting  cattle,  fresh  vegetables, 
and  other  farm  products.  An  idea  that  has 
received  considerable  attention  recently  in- 
volvest  new  methods  for  shipping  grain 
from   inland   points   like  Iowa   to   Mexico. 

One  method  would  be  to  put  loaded  rail 
cars  on  barges  and  float  them  to  Vera  Cruz 
.and  Tampico  and  re-rail  the  cars  there  for 
movement   to   other   Mexico   destinations. 

Another  innovation  would  be  to  place 
barges  loaded  with  grain  on  the  decks  of 
oceangoing  barges  for  offloading  at  Mex- 
ican seaports. 

Both  ideas  have  considerable  merit  be- 
cause they  would  reduce  costs  and  allow 
delivery  at  shallow  draft  ports.  An  addi- 
tional benefit  is  that  they  would  help  ship- 
pers avoid  the  railcar  congestion  at  the 
Texas  border.  These  kinds  of  ideas  will  help 
us  keep  U.S.  grain  competitive  in  both 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 

There  are  no  instant  solutions  to  the 
problems  we  face  in  agricultural  exporting 
today.  No  massive  and  expensive  federal 
program  will  ensure  us  of  stronger  exports. 
But  there  are  a  host  of  smaller  and  more 
practical  steps  we  can  take  to  build  our 
overseas  sales. 

I've  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  things 
we  have  been  doing  and  exploring  at 
USDA.  I  am  looking  forward  to  discussing 
them  with  you  and  hearing  about  other 
steps  we  can  take  in  the  drive  to  boost 
overseas  sales.  It's  only  by  sharing  and 
testing  out  new  ideas  that  farmers,  agribusi- 
ness and  the  government  can  make  the 
choices  that  spell  success. 

Thank  you. 


27  Reference  is  to  the  short-term  credit  guaran- 
tee program  for  agricultural  exports  operated  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through  the 
Office  of  the  General  Sales  Manager  (GSM). 
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Document  70 

Statement  by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs  (Tracy)  Before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  August  1 1 , 
198228 

Economic  Problems 
Facing  American 
Agriculture 

Mr.  Chairman,29  we  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  take  part  in  this  joint  meet- 
ing— to  discuss  with  you  the  economic 
problems  faced  by  American  agriculture. 
Farmers  represent  a  small  minority  of 
Americans  who  continue  to  produce  abun- 
dantly and  efficiently  for  all  of  our  people — 
but  without  gaining  the  prosperity  they 
deserve. 

This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  of 
depressed  farm  prices  and  incomes.  Agri- 
cultural prices  in  the  first  half  of  1982  were 
about  5  percent  below  those  of  the  first  half 
of  1981,  although  generally  higher  than 
prices  at  the  end  of  last  year.  Prices  received 
by  farmers  will  likely  continue  to  rise,  but  at 
a  very  slow  rate. 

With  farm  operating  costs  rising  much 
more  rapidly,  the  relationship  between  pri- 
ces received  and  prices  paid  will  decline  this 
year  for  the  third  year  in  a  row.  This  puts 
farm  income  in  a  continued  squeeze,  with  a 
reduction  in  farm  cash  flow  and  an  increase 
in  borrowing.  As  a  result,  we  may  see  a 
further  decline  in  net  cash  income  in  1982. 

High  interest  rates  are  a  factor  in  de- 
pressed farm  prices,  along  with  lagging 
general  economic  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  and  record  farm  pro- 
duction last  year. 

So  there  are  a  number  of  factors  working 
against  farmers  in  1982.  Some  of  these — 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates — are  being 
addressed  by  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram, which  will  benefit  agriculture  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  economy.  In  the  shorter 
term,  however,  increased  attention  is  being 
directed  toward  the  problems  facing  agri- 
cultural exports. 


28  Source:  Review  of  Agricultural  Trade  Issues:  Joint 
Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives, 
Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1982),  pp.  4-9. 

2«  E.  (Kika)  de  la  Garza. 


U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  fiscal  1982 
are  officially  forecast  at  around  $42  billion, 
down  4  percent  from  last  year's  record  of 
$43.8  billion.  Our  agricultural  trade  bal- 
ance was  a  positive  $25  billion.  Although 
export  volumes  are  likely  to  continue  to 
rise — to  a  record  168  million  tons — lower 
prices  will  result  in  a  sharp  reversal  of  the 
upward  trend  in  export  values  that  has  been 
evident  for  more  than  a  decade.  This  would 
have  been  the  first  time  in  more  than  a 
decade  that  we  would  have  had  less  than  a 
new  record  in  our  export  value  for  agricul- 
tural products. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 

One  is  that  the  world  economy,  being 
slow,  has  softened  demand  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  for  animal  products, 
and  particularly  for  feed  grains  that  go  into 
those  products. 

At  the  same  time,  large  crops  here  and  in 
other  countries  have  made  world  markets 
much  more  competitive.  The  strong  dollar 
is  also  a  factor,  making  U.S.  exports  more 
expensive  in  terms  of  other  world  cur- 
rencies. 

There  are  global  forces,  natural  and  eco- 
nomic, that  will  change  in  time.  In  interest 
rates  and  inflation,  substantial  progress  has 
already  been  made.  We  know  that  we  will 
not  have  world  surpluses  every  year.  We 
know  that  the  world  economy  and  world 
demand  will  not  always  be  depressed.  Far- 
mers, more  than  most  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my, understand  and  accept  the  ups  and 
downs  of  production  and  demand. 

Farmers  also  understand,  however,  that 
some  of  our  trade  problems  are  not  inevita- 
ble and  inexorable — to  be  endured  like  a 
long  spell  of  bad  weather.  Some  are  man- 
made,  the  product  of  unfair  and  mistaken 
policies  of  governments,  ours  as  well  as 
others.  As  such,  these  problems  should  be 
subject  to  remedy.  American  farmers  are 
increasingly  impatient  with  those  trade  limi- 
tations that  artificially  limit  this  country's 
ability  to  compete  in  foreign  markets. 

The  objective  of  our  agricultural  trade 
policy  is,  of  course,  to  defend  and  promote 
U.S.  agricultural  interests  in  the  interna- 
tional market.  Although  we  do  have  in- 
terests as  an  importer  of  certain  commodi- 
ties, such  as  coffee  and  bananas,  because  of 
the  immense  productive  capacity  of  U.S. 
agriculture,  our  primary  interest  is  in  im- 
proving the  climate  for  U.S.  agricultural 
exports. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment   promotes     agricultural    exports     is 
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through  market  development  programs 
overseas,  that  I  know  you  are  very  familiar 
with  and  interested  in,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Direct  export  promotion  stimulates  in- 
terest in  U.S.  products,  brings  together 
exports  with  potential  buyers,  and  assists 
them  to  understand  the  local  market,  in- 
cluding import  regulations  and  practices. 
CCC  credit  guarantees,  Public  Law  480, 30 
and  the  market  development  cooperator 
program  are  all  proven  export  promotion 
tools. 

The  success  of  these  direct  market  devel- 
opment efforts  depends  in  large  measure 
on  whether  that  competition  is  fair.  You 
have  to  have  access  to  that  market  in  order 
to  be  able  to  put  into  it. 

Thus,  a  second  aspect  of  our  agricultural 
trade  policy  is  market  defense  through  bi- 
lateral efforts  to  maintain  and  increase  ac- 
cess for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

Japan  and  the  European  Community  are 
both  excellent  markets  for  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts, but  both  also  ppse  significant  prob- 
lems for  us. 

Japan  is  our  closet  friend  in  Asia  and  the 
largest  single  market  for  U.S.  farm  exports, 
with  sales  of  $6.6  billion  in  1981 — largest 
single-country  market.  However,  we  have 
been  very  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  mo- 
mentum on  the  Japanese  side  in  liberalizing 
trade  in  agriculture. 

Japan  maintains  quotas  on  22  agricultur- 
al commodity  groups.  The  beef  and  citrus 
quotas,  if  eliminated,  would  likely  result  in 
the  greatest  absolute  increase  in  U.S.  dollar 
sales  to  Japan.  These  quotas  are  ones  that 
are  subject  to  agreements  negotiated  dur- 
ing the  Tokyo  round,  which  provide  for  the 
annual  expansion  of  citrus  and  beef  imports 
until  March  31,  1984. 

Until  these  agreements  expire,  we  are 
unable  to  challenge  the  GATT  consistency 
of  these  particular  quotas.  The  Japanese  are 
committed,  however,  to  entering  into 
discussions  with  the  United  States  midway 
through  the  life  of  the  agreements  regard- 
ing the  liberalization  of  the  quotas  after 
March  31,  1984.  We  expect  to  begin  these 
discussions  with  the  Japanese  in  October,  6 
months  ahead  of  schedule. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Japan's 
consumers    would    also    benefit    from    a 


prompt  change  to  a  more  open  agricultural 
market.  Japanese  consumers  spend  about 
23  percent  of  their  disposable  income  on 
food — compared  to  14  percent  in  the  Unit- 
ed States — and,  at  upward  of  $15  per 
pound,  those  expenditures  do  not  include 
much  beef.  Japan  is  an  extreme  case,  but 
the  benefits  to  the  consumers  and  econo- 
mies of  all  countries  from  open  markets  are 
enormous. 

Although  we  have  a  large  surplus  in 
agricultural  trade  with  the  European  Com- 
munity, $6.5  billion  in  1981,  European 
CommVinity  policy  poses  serious  problems 
for  U.S.  agriculture.  The  European  Com- 
munity's common  agricultural  policy  pro- 
tects domestic  producers  through  a  variable 
levy  system,  encourages  surplus  production 
with  very  high  support  prices,  and  exports 
its  surpluses  with  the  aid  of  substantial 
subsidies. 

About  half  of  our  agricultural  exports  to 
the  European  Community  are  soybeans  and 
feedgrain  substitutes — products  exempt 
from  the  variable  levy  system. 

A  key  element  of  our  agricultural  trade 
policy  is  to  defend  the  duty-free  status  of 
these  products,  which  comes  under  fre- 
quent challenges  from  European  Commu- 
nity grain  interests.  Most  recently,  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  administration 
and  the  Congress,  we  were  able  to  persuade 
the  European  Community  to  hold  off  on  a 
Commission  request  for  a  mandate  to  nego- 
tiate with  us  to  limit  corn  gluten  feed  sales, 
and  we  certainly  thank  the  Congress  for 
their  input  into  that. 

In  addition  to  defending  our  access  to 
the  European  Community  market,  we  are 
also  challenging  the  European  Communi- 
ty's export  subsidy  practices. 

We  have  taken  five  subsidy  cases  to  the 
GATT  in  carrying  out  this  commitment. 
They  are  wheat  flour,  pasta,  canned  fruit 
and  raisins,  poultry,  and  sugar.  In  the  case 
of  poultry,  we  have  also  requested  consulta- 
tions with  Brazil.  Three  of  the  cases  are 
before  panels  at  the  present  time.  Wheat 
flour  is  the  one  closest  to  resolution  with  a 
panel  finding  expected  in  late  September. 

We  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  panel  de- 
cision in  the  wheat  flour  case  because  of  the 
precedent  it  will  set  with  regard  to  in- 
terpretations of  the  GATT  subsidies  code.31 


30  Reference  is  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  P.L.  480, 
approved  July  10,  1954,  which  provides  for  the 
donation  or  sale  at  reduced  prices  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural surpluses  to  friendly  governments;  for  the 
text,  see  68  Stat.  454. 


31  The  reference  is  to  the  GATT  Subsidies 
Code,  one  of  the  agreements  signed  at  the  Tokyo 
Round  in  1979  which  established  new  rules  on 
subsidies  behavior  for  signatory  nations.  For  the 
text  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade:  Interpretation  and  Application  of  Articles 
VI,  XVI  and  XXIII,  signed  at  Geneva  April  12, 
1979,  and  entered  into  force  January  1,  1980,  see 
31  UST  513. 
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We  are  hopeful  that  at  long  last  discipline 
can  be  exacted  on  the  use  of  export  sub- 
sidies through  the  vehicle  of  the  code.  Dis- 
cipline was  what  our  negotiators  felt  we  got 
when  the  code  was  negotiated. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  aspect  of  our 
agricultural  trade  policy — an  improvement 
of  the  multilateral  trade  system  for  agricul- 
tural products. 

We  want  other  nations  to  recognize  that 
agricultural  trade  rules  can  and  should  be 
brought  more  in  line  with  the  rules  govern- 
ing industrial  trade.  We  will  seek  a  consen- 
sus on  this  issue  at  the  upcoming  GAIT 
Ministerial  meeting  this  fall,  the  first  since 
1973. 

We  are  going  to  press  hard  to  get  a 
better  deal  for  our  farmers  by  creating  an 
improved  environment  for  agricultural 
trade.  We  recognize  that  this  will  be  a 
difficult  and  lengthy  process,  given  the 
temptations  of  protectionism  when  econo- 
mies are  depressed. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  some  specific 
legislative  proposals  related  to  agricultural 
exports,  but  I  would  like  to  talk  to  a  subject 
of  great  interest  to  the  Congress,  the  Unit- 
ed States-Soviet  Grain  Agreement.32 

As  you  know,  on  July  30,  the  President 
announced  his  decision  to  explore  with  the 
Soviet  Union  the  possibility  of  a  one-year 
extension  of  the  current  grain  agreement, 
through  September  30,  1983.33 

This  decision  takes  account  of  the  desire 
of  the  U.S.  farm  community  for  an  assured 
minimum  level  of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  a  time  of  serious  economic  hard- 
ship in  the  U.S.  farm  sector.  In  announcing 
the  decision,  the  President  emphasized  that 
U.S.  farmers  will  continue  to  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  export  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

At  the  same  time,  by  proposing  a  simple 
extension  of  the  agreement,  the  President 
did  not  compromise  the  sanctions  he  im- 
posed against  the  Soviet  Union  last  Decem- 
ber,34 which  included  postponing  negotia- 
tions on  a  new  long-term  grain  agreement. 


Thus,  the  President's  decision  on  the  grain 
agreement  struck  a  balance  between  agri- 
cultural and  foreign  policy  considerations. 

The  administration  was  asked  to  discuss 
certain  pending  legislative  proposals,  and  I 
will  do  so  in  the  context  of  the  agricultural 
trade  policy  I  have  just  outlined.  One  con- 
cept, embodied  in  several  different  bills,  is 
"contract  sanctity";  that  is,  restrictions  on 
export  controls  on  agricultural  products 
covered  by  existing  contracts.35  These  pro- 
posals are  related  to  concerns  about  the 
reliability  of  the  United  States  as  a  supplier. 

The  President  has  stated  that  he  would 
not  force  the  cancellation  of  any  agricultur- 
al commodity  contracts  except  in  extreme 
situations  and  as  part  of  a  broader  embar- 
go.36 Moreover,  the  President  has  stated 
that  his  offer  to  extend  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Grain  Agreement  for  another  year  includes 
a  commitment  to  the  sanctity  of  contracts 
on  those  quantities  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

In  issuing  these  statements,  this  adminis- 
tration has  gone  further  than  any  previous 
administration  in  guaranteeing  that  the 
U.S.  farmer  will  not  be  singled  out  to  pay 
the  price  of  pursuing  this  Nation's  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives. 

For  the  administration  to  make  commit- 
ments beyond  those  already  made  or  to 
acquiesce  in  legislative  mandates  embodied 
in  the  "contract  sanctity"  bills  currently 
pending  in  Congress,  would  be  to  surren- 
der the  President's  flexibility  of  action  in 
matters  vital  to  this  Nation's  security. 

Therefore,  this  administration  must  op- 
pose any  legislative  restrictions  on  export 
controls  on  agricultural  products  covered 
by  existing  contracts  beyond  those  found  in 
current  law. 

The  administration  was  also  asked  to 
comment  on  legislation  which  would  subsi- 
dize agricultural  exports  and/or  provide 
interest  assistance  to  export  credits  through 
a  buy  down  of  interest  rates  by  4  to  5 
percentage     points.     The     administration 


32  Regarding  the  U.S. -Soviet  Grain  Agreement 
signed  October  20,  1975,  see  footnote  19  above. 

33  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  an- 
nouncement, July  30,  1982,  of  his  willingness  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  extending  the  grain 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  see  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents,  August  2,  1982, 
pp.  975-976. 

34  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  statement 
of  December  29,  1981,  announcing  U.S.  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:   Current   Documents,    1981,   document   270. 


35  One  of  the  "contract  sanctity"  bills  before 
the  97th  session  of  Congress  was  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 496,  proposed  by  Senator  Larry  Pressler, 
which  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  should  extend  an  export  sales  con- 
tract sanctity  guarantee  to  the  Soviet  Union  from 
November  30,  1982,  to  November  30,  1983.  This 
resolution  did  not  pass. 

36  Reference  is  to  President  Reagan's  address 
to  representatives  of  agricultural  publications  and 
organizations,  March  22,  1982;  see  footnote  23 
above. 
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shares  the  several  objectives  of  this  legisla- 
tion, specifically:  increasing  U.S.  agricultur- 
al exports;  and  alleviating  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  foreign  export  subsidies  on  U.S. 
agricultural  trade. 

In  its  efforts  to  meet  the  above  objec- 
tives, the  administration  has  taken  the  fol- 
lowing steps:  increased  the  level  of  annual 
funding  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
export  credit  guarantees  by  40  percent  over 
the  levels  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion, from  $2  billion  a  year  to  $2.8  billion  a 
year;  and  increased  the  market  develop- 
ment cooperator  budget  in  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  by  $1.2  million  in 
1983. 

The  new  proposals  before  the  committee 
raise  a  number  of  important  considerations 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

An  export  subsidy  or  a  credit  buy  down 
could  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  leverage  a 
substantial  increase  in  export  shipments.  It 
could  be  used  to  encourage  developing 
countries  to  build  their  own  reserve  stocks. 
It  could  be  used  to  counter  competitor 
export  subsidies.  It  could  be  used  to  in- 
crease agricultural  exports  at  a  time  when 
American  agriculture  sorely  needs  ex- 
panded markets. 

However,  this  subsidy  could  be  matched 
by  competitors,  thus  rendering  the  pro- 
gram ineffective.  It  could  preempt  our 
GAIT  cases  and  undermine  our  efforts  to 
improve  the  multilateral  disciplines  on  agri- 
cultural trade.  It  could  increase  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  agricultural  trade  and  credit  war. 

We  understand  that  you  recognize  the 
complexity  of  this  issue.  In  addition  to  the 
steps  described  above  which  the  adminis- 
tration is  taking  to  expand  agricultural  ex- 
ports, we  are  also  carefully  considering  the 
pros  and  cons  of  subsidies. 

If  the  administration  decides  to  take  such 
further  steps  as  proposed  here,  we  can  do 
so  under  existing  law.  Therefore,  we  op- 
pose any  legislation  that  would  mandate 
export  subsidies  or  export  credit  buy 
downs.  We  do  have  that  authority  currently 
and  are  opposed  to  legislation  which  would 
mandate  us  to  do  something  where  We  have 
existing  authority. 


Document  71 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(Block)  Before  a  European  Forum  on 
Trilateral  Issues  Among  Industrialized 
Xatwns,  Alpbach,  Austria,  September  2, 
1982" 

U.S.  Agriculture  As  Part 

of  a  Global  System 

♦ 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  this  distinguished  forum.  There  could 
not  be  a  more  timely  or  important  subject 
for  discussion  in  1982  than  relations  be- 
tween the  so-called  "Tripartite"  group  of 
nations.38 

With  our  nations  accounting  for  over 
half  of  the  world's  gross  product,  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  pursue  our  economic  rela- 
tions is  important  to  every  other  country  in 
the  world.  It  directly  affects  all  aspects  of 
economic  policy  within  each  of  our  own 
countries,  including  those  having  to  do  with 
agricultural  production  and  trade. 

One  of  the  striking  developments  of  the 
past  10  years  is  the  degree  to  which  food 
and  agricultural  issues  have  moved  onto  the 
central  agenda  of  national  governments 
and  their  international  organizations.  I  first 
observed  this  as  a  farmer.  I  see  it  even  more 
plainly  now  as  a  member  of  President  Rea- 
gan's Cabinet. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  tendency  was  for 
each  of  our  countries  to  view  domestic 
agricultural  policy  as  something  which  con- 
cerned only  a  limited  domestic  sector.  We 
did  not  closely  relate  it  to  monetary  or  fiscal 
policy  and  certainly  not  to  international 
policy.  This  has  changed. 

In  my  country,  at  least,  it  is  clear  that 
policy  makers  outside  agriculture  have 
come  to  recognize  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture to  monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  They 
have  come  to  recognize  that  agricultural 
policy  also  impinges  on  our  international 
relations  and  that,  in  turn,  international 
politics  affect  our  domestic  agricultural  pol- 
icy. Too  much  so,  we  sometimes  think. 

A  number  of  developments  have  brought 
this  about,  including: 


37  Source:  Department  of  Agriculture,  Major 
Sews  Releases  and  Speeches,  August  27-September  3, 
1982,  pp.  7-10. 

38  The  reference  is  to  the  European  Communi- 
ty, Japan,  and  the  United  States.  It  was  not  a 
formal  group  but  was  the  theme  of  this  forum. 
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— An  enormous  increase  in  the  volume 
of  international  trade  relative  to  nations' 
gross  national  products. 

— The  resulting  growth  in  interdepen- 
dency  as  nations  became  more  dependent 
on  access  to  reliable  markets  and  reliable 
supplies  and  more  sensitive  to  any  threat  of 
restraint. 

— Enormous  advances  in  our  ability  to 
communicate  with  each  other  and  to  trans- 
port people  and  products  between  coun- 
tries. 

— The  emergence  of  a  rapidly  growing 
world  market  for  processed  products,  now 
larger  in  international  sales  than  the  more 
traditional  market  for  bulk  products. 

— The  changing  role  of  monetary  ex- 
change rates  and  the  effects  of  this  develop- 
ment on  international  trade  in  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

All  in  all,  we  have  had  to  learn  that 
international  developments  affect  our  agri- 
culture. We  have  had  to  learn  that  we  can- 
not pursue  domestic  agricultural  policy  as  if 
the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  exist.  We 
have  to  recognize  that  our  own  agriculture 
is  interdependent  with  the  economies  of 
other  nations. 

The  farmers  of  my  country  understand 
that  principle  quite  well.  It  wasn't  always  so. 
Twenty  years  ago — even  10  years  ago — we 
in  agriculture  had  much  less  appreciation 
for  the  importance  of  international  trade  to 
the  day-to-day  business  of  American  farm- 
ing. Foreign  markets  were  likely  to  be 
thought  of  as  outlets  for  surplus  commodi- 
ties in  time  of  U.S.  overproduction.  Or  they 
were  thought  of  in  terms  of  world  relief — to 
Europe  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  for 
example,  and  to  India  during  the  drought 
years  of  the  1960's. 

But  then  came  the  1970's  with  the  return 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  Western  agricultural 
trade,  the  rapid  growth  of  consumer  de- 
mand around  the  world — the  U.S.  embar- 
goes and  partial  embargoes  in  1973,  1974, 
and  1975 — the  world  food  scare  in  1974 — 
and  finally  the  U.S.  embargo  against  ship- 
ments to  the  Soviets.39  That  action,  in  the 
first  week  of  1980,  capped  off  an  extraordi- 
nary decade  in  agricultural  trade,  leaving 
many  of  us  to  think  that  now  we  had  seen 
everything. 


39  For  the  text  of  President  Carter's  address  to 
the  Nation,  January  4,  1980,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced the  embargo  on  the  sale  of  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic 
Documents,   1977-1980,  pp.  812-814. 


Events  of  the  past  decade  in  agricultural 
trade  have  made  it  clear  to  American  far- 
mers that  they  are  indeed  part  of  a  global 
system.  They  know  that  foreign  buyers  now 
provide  a  market  for  65  percent  of  their 
wheat  production,  55  percent  of  their 
soybeans,  35  percent  of  their  coarse  grains, 
and  large  percentages  of  other  crops.  They 
know  that,  in  a  real  sense,  the  world  begins 
at  their  front  gate. 

This  understanding,  I  believe,  is  at  the 
root  of  much  of  the  frustration  that  Ameri- 
can farmers  feel  with  respect  to  the  agricul- 
tures of  other  countries.  They  feel  they  are 
producing  for  the  world,  adjusting  produc- 
tion upward  when  the  world  needs  more 
and  accepting  the  burden  of  lower  prices 
and  surplus  management  in  time  of  world 
overproduction. 

American  farmers  also  feel  that  farmers 
in  certain  other  major  trading  countries  do 
not  fully  share  these  adjustment  burdens 
and  are  not  functioning  as  part  of  the  world 
system.  More  important,  they  are  con- 
cerned that  this  pattern  may  be  growing — 
that  the  agricultures  of  other  nations  are 
trying  to  build  and  maintain  walls  that  will 
make  it  increasingly  unnecessary  for  them 
to  function  as  a  part  of  the  world  system. 

This  is  not  an  occasion  to  find  fault. 
Every  nation  has  problems  dealing  with 
protectionist  interests  at  home,  especially  in 
times  of  overproduction  and  undercon- 
sumption. History  has  shown  us  that  the 
protectionism  is  likely  to  be  more  promi- 
nent and  more  destructive  in  periods  of 
economic  distress  such  as  the  world  is  now 
experiencing. 

These  protectionist  pressures  occur  in 
the  United  States  just  as  they  do  in  other 
countries.  For  example,  we  are  not  pleased 
with  how  the  domestic  dairy  programs  cre- 
ated huge  surpluses  in  our  country,  with 
attendant  large  budget  outlays  and  restric- 
tions on  imports.  The  administration  of 
President  Reagan  is  making  every  effort  to 
correct  that  situation,  and  it  will  be  cor- 
rected. 

But  for  the  most  part,  American  farmers 
see  themselves,  realistically  I  believe,  as 
part  of  a  global  system,  sharing  the  world's 
problems  and  adjusting  to  its  needs. 

In  the  early  1970's,  when  the  world  grain 
supplies  fell  off  sharply  in  the  face  of  crop 
shortfalls  in  a  number  of  countries,  U.S. 
agriculture  was  called  on  to  take  up  most  of 
the  slack  in  world  production.  Between 
1971  and  1975,  annual  U.S.  grain  exports 
rose  from  44  million  tons  to  85  million  tons. 
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Meanwhile,  an  export  tax  in  the  European 
Community  enabled  the  Community  to 
keep  its  grain  at  home. 

Now  the  situation  is  reversed.  With 
world  grain  supplies  at  record  highs,  the 
EC's  import  levies  permit  the  Community 
to  continue  producing  at  high  levels  and 
exporting  at  subsidized  low  prices.  With  the 
United  States  carrying  out  an  acreage 
reduction  program  in  an  effort  to  hold 
down  supplies,  the  EC  has  announced  high- 
er internal  prices  that  can  only  encourage 
large  production  within  Europe. 

The  immediate  costs  of  these  inequities 
to  American  agriculture  are  severe.  We  pay 
in  lower  farm  prices  and  higher  government 
budget  outlays.  But  this  concerns  us  less 
than  does  the  prospect  that  European  agri- 
culture will  withdraw  further  from  the 
world  system — isolating  itself  further  within 
walls  of  border  protection — denying  the 
responsibility  to  share  in  world  price  and 
supply  adjustments. 

If  this  should  occur,  it  would  be  a  denial 
of  the  world  leadership  that  Europe  has 
shared  with  the  United  States  in  trade  and 
economic  advancement.  It  would  be  a  trag- 
edy if,  at  a  time  when  nations  are  becoming 
more  interdependent  and  their  agricultural 
policies  more  integral  to  overall  objectives, 
Europeans  should  find  themselves  pulled 
away  from  the  world  by  agricultural  isola- 
tionism. 

We  have  seen  that  nations  cannot  afford 
to  administer  domestic  agricultural  policies 
as  if  other  nations  did  not  exist,  as  if  agricul- 
ture were  not  a  global  system  essential  to  a 
global  economy.  We  are  concerned  about 
national  policies  that  refuse  to  recognize 
the  global  system  essential  to  a  global  na- 
ture of  agriculture.  We  ask  ourselves  where 
the  world  will  be  in  10  years  if  we  fail  now  to 
address  the  points  I  have  raised  here. 

The  world  cannot  afford  policies  that 
foster  agricultural  isolationism.  Realism 
calls  for  policies  that  treat  agriculture  as  a 
global  system. 


Document  72 

Statement  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (McNamar)  Before  a  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
September  21,  1982^ 

Opposition  to  Local 
Content  Legislation 

Mr.  McNamar.  I  am  here  today  repre- 
senting Secretary  Regan,  who  is  unfortu- 
nately out  of  town.  He  wanted  to  come 
because  of  his  interest  in  opposing  this 
legislation.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  Treasury  Department's  views 
on  what  we  regard  as  the  single  most  troub- 
ling piece  of  trade  legislation  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  last  quarter  century. 

The  proposed  bill  to  impose  local  con- 
tent requirements  on  automobile  sales  in 
the  United  States,  although  admittedly  well 
intended  when  it  was  introduced  in  an  ef- 
fort to  preserve  jobs  in  the  hard-hit  au- 
tomobile industry,  H.R.  513341  would  have 
profound  negative  implications  for  our  own 
economy,  international  trading  system  and 
ultimately  the  people  it  would  be  intended 
to  help,  the  average  working  men  and 
women  in  America. 

The  administration  strongly  opposes 
local  content  legislation  in  any  form  what- 
soever. In  general,  such  legislation  is  a  giant 
step  away  from  the  open  market  economy 
that  would  benefit  us  all  and  which  was 
reaffirmed  at  the  Versailles  summit  this 
summer.42  It  would  transfer  income  from 
U.S.  consumers  and  exporters  to  auto  work- 
ers and  parts  producers.  It  would  mortgage 
the  future  of  the  automobile  industry  and 
prevent  the  adjustment  necessary  to  have  a 


40  Source:  Fair  Practices  in  Automotive  Products 
Act:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  of  the 
Committee  On  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Xinety-sex'enth  Congress,  Second  Session  (Wash- 
ington, 1982),  pp.  44-47. 

41  The  reference  is  to  H.R.  5133,  the  "Fair 
Practices  in  Automotive  Products  Act,"  a  measure 
to  establish  domestic  content  requirements  for 
motor  vehicles  sold  in  the  United  States  which  was 
introduced  by  Representative  Richard  L.  Ottinger 
on  December  8,  1981.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  require  all  companies  with  annual  sales  in 
the  United  States  of  over  100,000  vehicles  to 
locate  some  production  in  this  country,  hire  some 
workers,  and  buy  their  parts  in  the  United  States. 
This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
not  the  Senate  during  the  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress. 

42  For  documentation  on  the  Versailles  Eco- 
nomic Summit,  June  4-6,   1982,  see  Part  F. 
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viable  automobile  industry  in  this  country. 
It  would  jeopardize  jobs  in  the  export  sec- 
tor, is  a  violation  of  U.S.  international  obli- 
gations on  an  unprecedented  scale,  threat- 
ens the  unraveling  of  the  international  trad- 
ing system,  and  could  prevent  a  worldwide 
economic  recovery. 

Today,  however,  I  would  like  to  concen- 
trate my  remarks  on  my  deep  concern  about 
the  adverse  implications  of  this  legislation 
for  the  U.S.  economy.  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
share  the  same  vision  of  what  the  U.S. 
economy  should  be.  It  should  be  efficient, 
prosperous  and  able  to  adjust  to  changing 
economic  circumstances.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves does  this  legislation  contribute  to 
this  type  of  an  economy.  The  answer  is 
clearly  "no." 

Local  content  legislation  is  permanent 
protection  for  industries  that  are  unable  to 
compete  for  whatever  reasons.  The  basic 
principle  of  local  content  is  that  U.S.  inputs 
must  be  used  whether  or  not  they  are  com- 
petive. 

If  U.S.  inputs  are  competitive,  the 
legislation  is  unnecessary.  If  they  are  not 
competitive,  we  will  be  protecting  and  re- 
warding inefficiency  and  forcing  U.S.  auto 
consumers  to  pay  the  cost,  that  is,  it  is  a 
hidden  inflationary  tax  that  is  regressive 
because  it  falls  mostly  on  those  who  must 
purchase  cars.  There  would  be  no  incentive 
to  keep  U.S.  costs  down.  In  fact,  the  higher 
U.S.  costs,  the  easier  it  is  to  meet  the  local 
content  requirement,  a  perverse  effect. 

Application  of  this  principle  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole  would  do  most  to  bring 
about  an  unproductive,  inflationary,  ineffi- 
cient economy.  It  is  for  those  reasons  that 
the  administration  is  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  local  content.  This  administration's 
opposition  based  on  principle  will  not  be 
sacrificed  for  the  short-term  political  gain 
that  some  would  seek. 

The  U.S.  auto  industry  is  currently  en- 
gaged in  a  massive  effort  to  shake  off  the 
legacy  of  its  previous  isolation  from  foreign 
competition.  It  is  seeking  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity, to  become  more  innovative  and 
efficient,  and  to  offer  consumers  once  again 
the  kinds  of  autos  they  demand.  Local  con- 
tent legislation  can  only  thwart  those  efforts 
at  a  cost  to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Let  me  elaborate.  Local  content  legisla- 
tion is  an  especially  pernicious  form  of 
protectionism.  It  flies  in  the  face  of  adjust- 
ment to  international  competition.  It  seeks 
to  repeal  the  economic  laws  of  competitive 
advantage.   By  offering  long-term  protec- 


tion with  no  incentives  for  efficiency,  it 
promotes  a  perpetually  inefficient  industry 
that  can  ultimately  only  be  protected  at  a 
cost  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Ambassa- 
dor Brock  mentioned  the  Australian  experi- 
ence.43 

This  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  objection 
to  local  content  legislation.  Of  the  22 
OECD  member  countries,  only  Greece, 
Turkey,  Spain,  and  Australia  impose  local 
content  requirements.  As  a  group,  these 
countries  are  not  noted  for  the  efficiency  of 
their  automobile  industries. 

Indeed,  the  Australian  experience  has 
led  to  a  high-cost  inefficient  industry  which 
has  led  to  calls  by  consumer  groups  for 
trade  liberalization.  Australian  automobile 
production  and  employment  have  con- 
tinued to  fall  despite  the  estimated  $1  bil- 
lion per  year  cost  to  Australian  consumers. 

Recently  the  stringent  parts  and  labor 
requirements  contained  in  the  original  bill, 
H.R.  5133,  were  modified  in  an  effort  to 
make  local  content  less  onerous.  The  result 
was  the  bill  which  we  are  considering  today. 
This  legislation  broadens  the  concept  of 
local  content  from  parts  and  labor  to  in- 
clude items  such  as  taxes,  advertising,  over- 
head, and  variable  profits. 

According  to  our  analysis,  this  legislation 
now  has  the  paradoxical  effect  of  tying  the 
hands  of  U.S.  auto  manufacturers  with  high 
levels  of  local  content  while  apparently  per- 
mitting numerous  smaller  foreign  manufac- 
turers to  nip  at  their  heels  free  of  similar 
restrictions. 

Because  of  their  high  volume  of  sales, 
U.S.  manufacturers  would  have  to  meet 
local  content  requirements  of  90  percent. 
In  return,  they  would  be  protected  from  any 
one  foreign  manufacturer  getting  a  large 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  without  meeting 
similar  requirements.  They  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  protected  from  imports.  Under  the 
broad  definition  of  local  content,  many 
manufacturers  may  be  able  to  sell  as  many 
as  400,000  cars  annually  apiece  without 
substantial  increases  in  purchases  of  U.S. 
parts  or  investment  in  U.S.  production 
facilities. 

The  impact  on  the  U.S.  auto  industry 
would  be  substantial.  At  a  time  when  the 
industrv  is  beginning  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments,  this  bill  would  preclude  it 
from  competitive  worldwide  sourcing,  while 
leaving  the  industry  vulnerable  to  imports 


43  For  Brock's  statement,  see  Fair  Practices  in 
Automotive  Products  Act,  pp.  21-38. 
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from  manv  foreign  manufacturers  with 
smaller  U.S.  sales  which  would  not  suffer 
the  inefficiencies  prompted  bv  local  content 
requirements. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  impact  of  the 
worldwide  sourcing  would  be  particularly 
adverse  on  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  where  this 
Congress  has  had  a  Chrysler  loan  guarantee 
program  administered  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  some  time. 

The  problem  with  this  local  content 
legislation,  however,  is  not  that  it  is  unfair 
to  the  U.S.  industry  and  too  soft  on  imports. 
Rather,  the  problem  is  with  the  concept  of 
local  content  itself.  Adopting  ineffective 
local  content  legislation  now  only  opens  the 
door  to  stricter  local  content  requirements 
later,  with  enormous  future  costs. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  that  although 
today  we  are  discussing  one  form  of  local 
content  bill,  H.R.  5133,  the  administra- 
tion's opposition  is  not  limited  just  to  this 
bill.  There  are  no  fixes  that  will  make  the 
concept  of  local  content  legislation  accepta- 
ble to  this  administration. 

There  are  additional  costs  to  the  econo- 
my besides  the  inefficiency  inherent  in  local 
content  legislation.  Implicit  in  local  content 
legislation  is  acceptance  of  the  principle 
that  it  is  acceptable  public  policy  to  require 
transfer  payments  from  the  rest  of  the 
economy  to  a  particular  sector,  in  this  in- 
stance auto  workers  and  parts  producers. 
Indeed,  this  bill  could  be  labeled  an  income 
redistribution  bill  designed  to  have  the  av- 
erage American's  income  taxed  and  redis- 
tributed to  automobile  industrv  workers 
and  managers. 

I  would  ask  the  committee  the  question. 
Why  not  such  a  bill  for  lumber  industry 
employees  and  savings  and  loan  employ- 
ees? Aren't  they  equally  deserving? 

Although  difficult  to  estimate,  U.S.  con- 
sumers can  expect  to  pay  more  for  automo- 
biles as  a  result  of  reduced  foreign  competi- 
tion and  a  more  inefficient  domestic  indus- 
try. U.S.  exporters,  generally  our  most  effi- 
cient industries,  can  also  expect  to  suffer.  If 
other  countries  retaliate  by  restricting  im- 
ports of  U.S.  agricultural  products  or  ex- 
port-dependent industrial  goods,  or  if  they 
mimic  U.S.  content  requirement  for  their 
products,  U.S.  exports  will  pay  the  price  of 
protection  for  the  auto  industrv  at  home. 

As  auto  exporting  countries  earn  less 
income  from  their  auto  exports  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  their  ability  to  purchase  U.S. 
goods  will  also  be  diminished.  Such  coun- 


tries may  also  purposefully  choose  to  pur- 
chase non-U. S.  products  whenever  they  can 
as  a  form  of  retaliation.  The  potential  risk 
to  our  exporting  industries  is  substantial 
and  must  not  be  ignored — especially  at  a 
time  when  U.S.  industries  are  clamoring  for 
increased  government  assistance  to  ex- 
ports. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  amjobs  gain  in 
the  auto  industry  from  this  legislation  is 
questionable.  There  is,  however,  no  ques- 
tion tfcat  the  legislation  itself  may  jeopard- 
ize jobs  in  other  parts  of  the  economy.  It 
would  also  cost  the  economy  in  terms  of 
higher  prices  for  consumers  and  jobs  lost  in 
the  import-handling  sector  and  through  the 
closing  of  imported  auto  dealerships. 

Clearly,  the  burden  on  the  rest  of  the 
economy  from  such  legislation  is  too  high. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  passing  legislation  which  inevitably 
promotes  a  noncompetitive  industry  which 
would  act  as  a  drag  on  the  entire  economy. 
The  economic  law  of  competitive  advantage 
will  still  exist.  This  legislation  won't  change 
it.  Rather,  we  must  adopt  policies  to  pro- 
mote industries  which  are  competitive 
domestically  and  worldwide,  which  contrib- 
ute to  sustained  noninflationarv  growth. 
We  cannot  afford  to  foster  industries  which 
thwart  these  goals  and  must  be  supported 
at  a  high  cost  to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Indeed,  the  current  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Communi- 
ty over  steel  imports  into  the  United  States 
simplv  reflects  the  consequences  of  Europe- 
an Community  policies  to  maintain  their 
inefficient  producers. 

Once  instituted,  these  types  of  protec- 
tionist policies  substitute  political  judg- 
ments for  economic  realities.  How  would 
the  Congress  stop?  How  many  industries 
can  we  protect  this  way  and  still  claim  we 
ha\e  a  free  economy? 

Trade  restrictions  are  not  the  answer  to 
our  fundamental  economic  problems.  A 
better  answer  lies  in  the  broader  macroeco- 
nomic  policies  this  administration  has  been 
pursuing  to  create  the  environment  in 
which  U.S.  industries  can  again  become 
healthy,  vigorous  and  competitive.  As  vou 
know,  the  cornerstones  of  this  policy  are: 

Relief  from  excessive  regulation;  the 
reduction  of  inflation;  tax  measures  to  stim- 
ulate investment  and  savings;  and  reducing 
goyernment  spending. 

These  policies,  designed  to  permit  the 
efficiency   of  the   market   to   operate,   will 
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assist  U.S.  industries  such  as  the  auto  indus- 
try to  regain  that  competitive  edge,  and  at 
the  same  time,  will  insure  that  the  rest  of 
the  economy  and  the  world  does  not  suffer 
the  drag  of  industries  that  are  avoiding  the 
pains  of  adjustment  because  of  protective 
legislation. 
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Address  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  (Wallis)  before  the 
Business  Council,  Hot  Springs,  Virginia, 
October  9,  1982" 

Our  Stake  in  the  Trading 
System 

Problems  in  the  international  economic 
arena  today  challenge  even  an  economic 
giant  like  the  United  States.  This  morning,  I 
will  reflect  with  you  on  a  subject  which 
already  has  occupied  a  great  deal  of  my  time 
in  the  2  months  that  I  have  been  back  in 
Washington,  namely  the  state  of  the  world 
trading  system.  If  George  Shultz  had  been 
able  to  be  with  us  this  weekend,  in  all 
probability  he  would  have  chosen  the  same 
topic. 

It  would  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle 
to  warn  this  group  that  the  system  of  inter- 
national trade  that  we  have  built  up  so 
laboriously  over  the  past  35  years  is  in 
jeopardy.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  all  of  us 
underestimate  both  the  threat  itself  and  the 
consequences  that  would  follow  disintegra- 
tion of  that  system. 

Let  me  cover  quickly  several  aspects  of 
the  threat  to  the  trading  system.  First,  I  will 
review  the  postwar  evolution  of  trade,  cul- 
minating with  the  situation  today — warts 
and  all.  Second,  I  will  yield  to  an  un- 
reformed  and  unrepentant  academic's 
temptation  to  argue  briefly  the  case  for 
maintaning  the  momentum  of  trade 
liberalization.  Finally,  I  will  mention  some 
things  that  we  in  the  government  are  doing, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  meeting  at 
the  end  of  November  of  the  trade  ministers 
of  the  87  countries  that  have  signed  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
usually  referred  to  as  GAIT.45  I  hope  to 
learn  from  you  how  we  can  best  revive  the 


44  Source:  Department  of  State  files. 

45  See  footnote  10  to  document  64. 


vigorous  support  for  free  trade  which, 
throughout  the  50's  and  60's,  put  us  in  the 
forefront  of  trade  liberalization. 

First,  then,  a  brief  history  of  the  system 
we  now  know.  At  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  United  States  represented 
an  overwhelming  percentage  of  world 
trade.  Virtually  all  the  countries  in  the 
world — the  United  State  included — severe- 
ly restricted  imports  through  a  variety  of 
barriers.  The  most  visible  of  these  barriers 
were  high  tariffs,  averaging  nearly  40  per- 
cent. (A  tariff,  incidentally,  was  once  de- 
fined as  a  device  to  protect  benevolent 
producers  against  greedy  consumers.) 

In  the  capital-short  and  war-torn  econo- 
mies of  Europe  and  Japan,  trade  restrictions 
were  supplemented  by  a  network  of  foreign 
exchange  controls.  Although  the  postwar 
economies  were  immeasurably  poorer  than 
they  are  today,  and  were  indeed  shattered, 
we  negotiated  the  GAIT  to  provide  "rules 
of  the  game"  for  a  trading  system  which 
would  be  as  predictable,  stable,  and  open  as 
possible. 

Establishing  the  GAIT  reflected  under- 
standing of  a  basic  fact  first  taught  in  1776 
by  Adam  Smith,  that  an  economy  based  on 
free  markets  generates  enough  prosperity 
and  efficiency  to  overcome  temporary  prob- 
lems of  adjustment.  GAIT  provided  a 
framework  for  negotiating  mutual  reduc- 
tions in  tariffs.  It  sought  also  to  reduce 
nontariff  barriers.  The  Agreement  antici- 
pated that  there  would  be  violation,  or 
charges  of  violations,  of  its  rules,  so  it  set  up 
a  mechanism  for  settling  disputes  and  dif- 
ferences. It  also  allowed  certain  departures 
from  free  trade,  since  even  those  govern- 
ments most  devoted  to  free  trade  must  yield 
occasionally  to  mercantilist  tendencies. 
Some  people  argue  that  the  exceptions 
have  become  more  numerous  and  more 
important  than  the  rules.  Others  hold,  to 
the  contrary,  that  it  was  only  the  provision 
of  some  flexibility  in  applying  the  rules  that 
made  possile  the  degree  of  adherence  to 
GAIT  and  free  trade  principles  which  we 
have  experienced. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  believe  that  this 
system  has  worked  well — not,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  its  most  ardent  architects  hoped,  but 
certainly  well  enough  to  bring  about  a  clear 
reduction  in  trade  barriers  and  a  dramatic 
increase  in  trade,  accompanied  by  nearly 
four  decades  of  sustained  growth  in  world 
prosperity. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  apparent  by  the 
1970's  that  significant  barriers  to  trade  re- 
mained, and  that  the  continuing  vitality  of 
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the  system  would  depend  on  its  ability  to 
tackle  these.  The  so-called  Tokyo  Round  of 
GAIT  negotiations  in  the  70's  cut  average 
tariffs  of  industrialized  countries  to  a  frac- 
tion of  their  immediate  postwar  levels. 
They  also  made  the  first  systematic  attack 
on  nontariff  barriers.  They  made  a  start,  but 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade  not  only  are  still 
with  us  but  probably  are  growing.  These 
nontariff  barriers  are  more  insidious  than 
the  simple  tariffs  of  the  past.  They  threaten 
to  undo  the  good  work  of  the  past  35  years. 

Protectionist  pressures  in  the  major  trad- 
ing countries  today  are  the  most  severe  that 
they  have  been  since  the  Second  World 
War.  Europe's  response  to  the  highest 
unemployment  in  40  years  includes  a  varie- 
ty of  devices  for  controlling  access  to  its 
own  market  and  for  penetrating  other  mar- 
kets. One  hears,  for  example,  of  agreements 
which  accord  the  Japanese  auto  industry 
only  small  percentages  of  European  mar- 
kets. The  European  Community  subsidizes 
agricultural  exports  heavily.  The  GAIT 
does  not  outlaw  export  subsidies  on  pri- 
mary agricultural  products,  but  the  scale  on 
which  the  European  Community  indulges 
in  export  subsidies  and  the  impact  on  tradi- 
tional U.S.  markets  for  such  commodities  as 
grains,  flour,  and  chickens  have  put  intense 
pressure  on  the  trading  system — and,  it  is 
important  to  note,  have  put  intense  pres- 
sure on  the  largest  group  of  supporters  of 
free  trade  in  the  United  States,  namely 
farmers. 

In  Japan,  traditional  barriers  to  the  inter- 
nationalization of  markets  remain  strong, 
and  a  complex  network  of  regulations,  pro- 
cedures, and  habits  complicates  access  to 
that  important  market.  Polls  taken  in  Japan 
reveal  that  the  Japanese  themselves  believe 
that  they  are  the  most  protectionist  country 
in  the  world.  Japan's  recent  liberalizations 
have  been  small  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
but  progress  in  improving  access  to  the 
Japanese  market  will  continue  to  be  slow. 
One  bright  spot  was  Prime  Minister  Suzu- 
ki's statement  last  May  urging  Japanese 
business  and  consumers  to  change  their 
traditional  negative  attitude  toward  im- 
ports.46 Years  of  export-led  nationalistic 
trade  policy  will  not  be  erased  overnight, 
however,  and  the  spectacle  of  restricted 
Japanese  markets  side-by-side  with  boom- 
ing Japanese  exports  intensifies  protec- 
tionist pressures  elsewhere. 

Most  underdeveloped  countries  have  rel- 
atively high  trade  barriers,  including  high 


tariffs  and  persistently  overvalued  exchange 
rates.  Steep  oil  bills,  declining  commodity 
prices,  high  interest  rates,  and  balance-of- 
payments  pressures  have  led  them  to  raise 
these  barriers  further.  They  do  so  despite 
the  recognition  by  many  that  isolation  from 
international  competition  will  only  make  it 
more  difficult  to  acquire  the  international 
markets  needed  to  become  self-sustaining. 
Developed  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
impose  some  of  their  strictest  trade  barriers 
against  exactly  those  products  that  the 
poorer  countries  are  best  able  to  produce. 
Textiles,  clothing,  footwear,  and  numerous 
agricultural  products  are  examples.  Just  re- 
cently, our  Ambassador  to  Thailand47  told 
me  an  instructive  story.  The  United  States, 
he  said,  has  encouraged  the  Thais  to  cul- 
tivate coffee  instead  of  poppies.  Now  the 
Thais  find  that  they  cannot  market  the 
coffee  because  of  the  rules  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement.48 

What  about  us?  For  years,  we  have 
prided  ourselves  on  our  open  market  and 
on  our  efforts  to  get  a  general  consensus  in 
favor  of  free  trade.  Today,  however,  we  face 
stronger  pressures  to  "protect"  various  sec- 
tors of  our  economy  than  we  have  seen  for 
many  years.  There  is  no  issue  to  which  I 
have  personally  devoted  more  attention  in 
the  short  time  I  have  been  in  Washington.  I 
have  testified  against  the  "local  content" 
legislation49  pending  in  the  House.  I  have 
been  to  ever  so  many  meetings  on  how  to 
deal  with  the  extensive  protectionist  actions 
abroad  that  help  fuel  our  domestic  protec- 
tionists. Last  week  a  highly  respected  and 
influential  "free  trade"  Congressman  told 
me  categorically  that  any  piece  of  protec- 
tionist legislation  that  reaches  the  floor  of 
the  House  will  pass.  That  is  understanda- 
ble, but  nevertheless  it  is  a  grave  threat  to 
our  economic  welfare. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  far  from 
faultless.  The  extension  of  the  "manufac- 
turing clause"  a  few  months  ago  over  the 
President's  veto  is  a  case  in  point.50  The 


46  Regarding  Prime  Minister  Suzuki's  state- 
ment of  May  28,  1982,  see  footnote  22  to  docu- 
ment 511. 


47  John  Gunther  Dean. 

48  For  the  text  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  signed  at  London  December  3,  1975, 
and  entered  into  force  for  the  United  States, 
August  1,  1977,  see  28  UST  6401. 

49  For  the  text  of  Wallis'  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trade  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  September  30,  1982,  on  H.R. 
5133,  see  The  Fair  Practices  in  Automotive  Products 
Act,  pp.  636-642. 

50  The  reference  is  to  the  decision  by  Congress 
of  July  13,  1982,  to  override  President  Reagan's 
veto  to  enact  legislation  which  extended  until 
1986  the  manufacturing  clause  in  U.S.  copyright 
law,  requiring  that  books  and  periodicals  in  Eng- 
lish by  U.S.  authors  be  printed  and  bound  in  the 
United  States  to  receive  full  copyright  protection; 
for  the  text  of  P.L.  97-215,  the  copyright  law 
amendment,  see  96  Stat.  178. 
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same  can  be  said  of  the  increased  tariff  on 
ethvl  alcohol  which  was  enacted  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  violation  of  our  GAIT  obliga- 
tions.51 We  have  welcomed  Japanese  re- 
straints on  auto  exports.  In  agriculture,  we 
now  impose  quotas  on  beef  and  sugar. 
While  we  have  thus  far  stayed  away  from 
using  another  weapon  which  threatens  the 
integrity  of  the  trading  system — export  sub- 
sidies— the  pressures  to  do  just  that  are 
enormous.  Congress  recently  ordered  that 
$175  to  $190  million  be  spent  for  what  it 
called  "export  promotion"  in  agriculture.52 
In  each  of  these  cases,  and  others  as  well,  it 
is  easy  to  argue  that  the  measures  we  in- 
stituted had  ample  provocation.  But  their 
cumulative  effect  is  to  damage  ourselves. 
To  get  even  with  someone  who  has  shot  us 
in  the  foot,  we  shoot  ourselves  in  the  other 
foot. 

Before  we  let  ourselves  be  pulled  down 
into  this  vicious  whirlpool,  we  should  re- 
view our  economics  and  our  history.  The 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  of  193053  was  our  most 
recent  experience  with  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  level  of  protection  against  imports.  It 
provided  for  average  ad  valorem  duties  on 
dutiable  imports  of  53  percent,  and  it  cov- 
ered a  wide  range  of  imports.  Retaliatory 
tariff  increases  followed  throughout  the 
world.  The  drastic  reduction  in  world  trade 
that  followed  was  undoubtedly  a  major 
cause,  not  merely  a  result,  of  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's. 

I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  the  parallels 
between  1982  and  1930.  Both  our  domestic 
and  our  international  economic  systems 
now  have  many  features  which  would  brake 
so  devastating  a  spiral.  World  trade  did, 
however,  fall  in  real  terms  last  year,  and  an 
accelerated  tendency  to  protectionism 
would  result  in  further  declines.  The  ad- 
verse impact  on  our  economy  would  surely 
be  substantial.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  system  is  teetering  on  the  brink. 

Declines  in  world  trade  would  be  far 
more  damaging  to  our  economy  now  than 


51  Subtitle  G  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-499),  approved  December  5, 
1980,  increased  until  1993  the  duties  on  certain 
imports  of  ethvl  alcohol;  for  the  text,  see  94  Stat. 
2599. 

52  Subtitle  D  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1982  (P.L.  97-253),  approved  Sep- 
tember 8,  1982,  mandated  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  spend  $175  to  $190  million  in  fiscal 
years  1983-1985  on  export  promotion  in  agricul- 
ture; for  the  text,  see  96  Stat.  763. 

53  The  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  (P.L.  71- 
361),  approved  June  17,  1930,  set  the  tariff  rate  at 
an  average  of  52.8  percent  on  the  value  of  dutia- 
ble imports;  for  the  text,  see  46  Stat.  590. 


would  have  been  the  case  20  or  30  years 
ago.  It  is  estimated  that  over  5  million 
American  workers  are  dependent  on  for- 
eign trade  for  their  livelihood.  According  to 
one  recent  study,  some  80  percent  of  all 
new  manufacturing  jobs  created  in  the  late 
1970's  were  linked  to  exports.  One  Ameri- 
can farm  acre  in  three  now  produces  for 
export.  In  Rochester,  my  home  for  the  past 
20  years,  where  an  exceptionally  high  pro- 
portion of  industrial  production  is  ex- 
ported, I  have  seen  bumper  stickers  saying 
"Buv  a  Foreign  Car — Protect  vour  Export 
Job." 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  impact 
on  American  jobs  and  consumers  of  the 
retaliation  against  American  exports  that 
will  occur  if  we  adopt  protectionist  meas- 
ures. Clearly,  we  must  defend  our  investors, 
our  workers,  and  our  consumers,  but  in 
choosing  our  defenses  we  must  look  care- 
fully at  all  their  effects,  including  unin- 
tended and  delayed  effects.  Restrictions  on 
imports  in  the  short  run  may  make  it  easier 
for  American  producers  of  goods  that  com- 
pete with  imports;  but,  in  the  long  run,  they 
raise  costs  and  divert  resources  from  the 
more  productive  sectors  of  our  economy. 

All  is  not  gloom-and-doom  in  our  inter- 
national trade.  Far  from  it.  We  have  main- 
tained our  share  of  industrialized  countries' 
exports  for  the  past  10  years.  Although  we 
have  a  large  trade  deficit  with  Japan,  we 
have  a  large  trade  surplus  with  Europe.  Our 
agricultural  trade  surplus  continues  to  be 
substantial.  Exports  of  services  have  soared 
during  the  last  10  years,  offsetting  the  defi- 
cits in  our  trade  balance.  Our  economic 
adjustments  during  the  next  10  years  are 
likely  to  lead  to  a  significant  expansion  in 
the  area  referred  to  loosely  as  "high  tech- 
nology", an  area  in  which  we  continue  to 
lead  the  world.  In  your  own  businesses,  you 
know  that  constant  vigilance  is  necessary  to 
remain  competitive,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  United  States  cannot  be  com- 
placent and  compete;  we  cannot  simply  do 
what  we  have  always  done,  or  even  what  we 
did  last  year. 

In  Washington,  we  are  now  preparing 
for  a  meeting  of  the  trade  ministers  of  the 
GAIT  countries54 — the  first  since  the 
Tokyo  meeting  in  1973  which  initiated  the 
latest  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations.  This 
year's  meeting  is  not  intended  to  launch  a 
new  round  of  trade  negotiations,  and  we  do 


54  For  information  on  the  GA 11  Ministerial 
Meeting,  November  24-29,  1982,  see  document 
76. 
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not  expect  flashy  short-term  results.  But  we 
do  see  it  as  an  extremely  important  endeav- 
or, in  which  we  expect  all  participants  to 
think  carefully  about  their  stakes  in  the 
trading  system  and  how  they  can  strengthen 
it. 

We  hope  for  at  least  three  important 
results  from  the  GATT  meeting: 

— First,  we  believe  it  important  that  there 
be  a  firm  resolute  recommitment  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade. 

— Second,  we  expect  that  some  un- 
finished business  not  resolved  during  the 
Tokyo  Round  will  move  forward. 

— Third,  and  most  important,  we  hope 
that  work  programs  will  be  established  in 
key  areas  where  the  trade  problems  of  the 
future  will  lie.  We  have  put  forward  propos- 
als for  working  groups  on  trade  in  services, 
on  trade-related  investment  issues,  and  on 
the  problems  of  trade  in  high  technology 
goods,  and  on  agricultural  export  subsidies. 
With  87  nations  participating  in  the  meet- 
ings, inevitably  some  of  them  have  different 
concerns  from  our  own,  and  the  end  result 
will  reflect  negotiations  and  compromises 
on  what  GATT  as  a  whole  is  able  to  tackle 
now. 

Establishing  these  working  groups  would 
by  no  means  be  the  non-event  that  it  may 
seem  at  first  blush.  It  is  important  that  these 
emerging  areas — some  of  my  international 
colleagues  have  characterized  them  as  "fu- 
turistic"— be  looked  at  against  a  long  time 
horizon.  The  Tokyo  Round  took  2  years  to 
prepare  and  6  to  complete.  While  the 
negotiations  on  the  nontarifT  barrier  codes 
were  breaking  new  ground,  they  took  place 
in  the  context  of  a  reasonably  well  un- 
derstood relationship  to  the  GATT  articles. 
Rules  for  services  and  trade-related  restric- 
tions on  investments  are  novel,  and  will 
require  some  fundamental  consensus- 
building.  Many  countries,  including  our 
own,  have  to  resolve  new  jurisdictional  is- 
sues before  any  negotiations  can  begin  in 
earnest,  and  some  countries  have  reserva- 
tions as  to  whether  these  issues  are  really 
the  province  of  GATT.  We  believe  it  impor- 
tant to  get  these  issues  on  the  agenda  now, 
and  to  get  them  taken  seriously.  We  are  also 
examining  the  possibility  of  setting  a  date 
now  for  a  followup  meeting  of  ministers, 
perhaps  in  a  year  and  a  half  or  so,  to  act  on 
the  results  of  the  working  groups. 

None  of  this  will  be  dramatic,  but  if  it  can 
be  achieved  it  will  be  the  kind  of  step-by- 
step  advance  from  which  lasting  progress 
results. 


Seven  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  Business  Council  on  the 
topic  "What  Can  We  Do  About  It?"  I  said 
"About  what?  About  the  tide  in  public 
affairs  that  is  moving  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  moving  in  the  wrong  direction  at  a 
rapid  and  accelerating  pace."  I  was  talking 
then  about  domestic  policy.  Today,  in  talk- 
ing about  international  trade  I  will  conclude 
by  turning  the  tables  and  asking  you,  what 
can  you  do  about  it? 


Document  74 


Address  by  President  Reagan,  October  15, 
1982" 


Willingness  to  Sell 
Additional  Grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union 

My  fellow  Americans,  I  am  sorry  for  the 
delay  in  this  broadcast  due  to  technical 
difficulties.  I  am  speaking  to  you  from  the 
White  House  over  a  special  hook-up  with 
radio  stations  across  the  farm  belt. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  for  a  few 
moments  the  plans  our  administration  has 
to  meet  important  agricultural  challenges 
we  face  together.  I'm  talking  about  increas- 
ing American  farm  exports,  restoring  our 
reputation  as  reliable  suppliers,  and  regain- 
ing our  world  market  share. 

Before  I  do,  may  I  just  take  a  moment  to 
congratulate  you.  Once  again,  you're  mak- 
ing something  look  easy  that  would  be 
considered  a  miracle  almost  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Farmers  all  over  America  are 
harvesting  record  crops.  You  know,  I've 
always  thought  that  when  we  Americans  get 
up  in  the  morning,  when  we  see  bacon, 
eggs,  toast,  and  milk  on  our  breakfast  table, 
we  should  give  thanks  that  our  farmers  are 
survivors.  You  are  the  real  miracle  workers 
of  the  modern  world — keepers  of  an  in- 
credible system  based  on  faith,  freedom, 


55  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  October  18,  1982,  pp.  1317— 
1319.  The  President  spoke  at  9:30  a.m.  from  the 
Oval  Office.  The  address  was  broadcast  live  and 
relayed  to  Station  WHO  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and 
was  available  for  coverage  by  a  number  of  other 
agricultural  networks. 
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hard  work,  productivity,  and  profit — a  sys- 
tem that  feeds  us  and  sustains  millions  of 
the  world's  hungry. 

Too  often,  people  forget  a  basic  fact  of 
life.  All  those  good  things  we  enjoy  come 
from  the  ache  in  your  backs  and  your  will- 
ingness to  shoulder  great  personal  risks. 
Right  now,  another  fact  of  life  in  America's 
heartland  is  that  things  haven't  been  very 
good  down  on  the  farm.  You,  who  produce 
the  food  and  fiber  essential  to  life  itself,  are 
carrying  tremendous  burdens — sometimes 
impossible  burdens.  U.S.  agriculture  is  in 
the  grip  of  a  prolonged  economic  recession 
that  began  in  1980.  The  record  inflation 
and  interest  rates  of  the  late  1970's  and  that 
mistaken  Soviet  grain  embargo  laid  the 
seeds  for  a  very  different  bitter  kind  of 
harvest — a  vicious  cost-price  squeeze  and 
lost  markets.  Together,  they  eroded  con- 
fidence and  destroyed  too  many  dreams  for 
prosperity. 

I  believe  this  government's  proper  role, 
indeed  its  only  role,  is  to  act  as  friend, 
partner,  and  promoter  of  American  farmers 
and  their  products.  I  want,  with  all  my 
heart,  to  see  your  burdens  lifted,  to  see 
farmers  who  have  given  so  much  to  America 
receive  the  rewards  they  deserve. 

As  Dwight  Eisenhower  once  said,  "With- 
out a  prosperous  agriculture,  there  is  no 
prosperity  in  America."  From  the  moment 
we  arrived  in  Washington,  we've  been 
working  to  solve  those  long-neglected 
problems  that  were  dragging  America 
down.  Like  any  small  businessman,  a  farmer 
lives  or  dies  on  his  ability  to  sustain  an 
adequate  cash  flow.  And  when  that  cash 
flow  is  reduced  to  a  trickle  by  high  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates,  a  farmer  sometimes 
has  no  option  but  to  shut  down  his  opera- 
tion. 

Add  to  all  this  your  bumper  crops  and  we 
understand  why  the  cost-price  squeeze  is  so 
bad  and  threatens  the  survival  of  agricul- 
ture, America's  bedrock  industry.56  It's 
been  tough,  slow  work  and,  as  I  told  the 
nation  Wednesday  night,  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go. 

But  we're  beginning  to  make  real  prog- 
ress on  four  of  the  five  most  serious  prob- 
lems we  inherited.  We  are  bringing  down 
spending,  bringing  down  inflation,  bring- 
ing down  interest  rates  and  reducing  your 
taxes. 


56  For  the  text  of  the  President's  address  to  the 
Nation  on  October  13,  see  ibid.,  October  18,  1982, 
pp.   1305-1310. 


You  know,  one  of  the  parts  of  our  tax 
program  that  I'm  most  proud  of  addresses  a 
special  problem  for  farmers.  We  don't  think 
widows  and  children  should  lose  what  gen- 
erations of  love  and  toil  created  just  to  pay 
Uncle  Sam  a  tax,  so  we  took  action  to 
correct  that.  We  increased  the  estate  tax 
exemption  to  $600,000  by  1987  and  we 
eliminated  altogether  the  estate  tax  for  a 
surviving  spouse.  I  hope  all  of  these  steps 
are  beginning  to  bring  some  relief  on  your 
cost  side  of  the  equation. 

As  for  prices,  well,  there  are  really  only 
two  ways  to  increase  farmers'  income — sell 
more  or  produce  less.  Now,  I'm  not  one 
who  believes  you  should  be  cursed  by  your 
own  success.  The  philosophy  of  this  admin- 
istration is  to  help  farmers  to  succeed  in  the 
marketplace,  not  depend  on  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. Deciding  how  much  to  produce  and 
how  much  to  sell  is  best  left  to  you.  We,  in 
turn,  will  make  every  effort  to  remove  the 
barriers  to  the  exporting  of  your  products. 

So  that  brings  me  back  to  what  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outset — our  initiatives  to  in- 
crease exports,  restore  our  reputation  as  a 
reliable  supplier  and  regain  our  market 
share. 

As  you  know,  our  administration  moved 
early  on  to  end  that  grain  embargo  which 
had  hurt  farmers  so  badly.  Before  the  Soviet 
embargo,  American  farmers  were  supplying 
about  70  percent  of  Soviet  needs.  After  the 
embargo,  our  market  share  dropped  to  less 
than  25  percent.  Other  nations  had  quickly 
moved  in  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  embargo 
so  that  our  farmers  and  our  farmers  almost 
alone  bore  the  brunt  of  the  embargo. 

This  year,  we've  fought  our  way  back  to 
35  percent  of  the  Soviet  market.  We're  on 
our  way  back  up.  We  can  and  we  will  do 
better  there  and  around  the  world.  Nothing 
is  more  crucial  to  the  long-term  health  of 
agriculture  than  restoring  this  nation's  rep- 
utation as  a  reliable  supplier  of  agricultural 
products  around  the  world. 

During  the  past  20  months,  we've  pur- 
sued an  agricultural  export  policy  making 
three  things  plain.  No  restrictions  will  be 
imposed  on  farm  exports  because  of  rising 
domestic  prices.  No  farm  exports  will  be 
singled  out  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  except  in  extreme  situations  and  then 
only  as  part  of  a  broad  embargo  supported 
by  our  trading  partners.  And  world  markets 
must  be  freed  of  trade  barriers  and  unfair 
trade  practices. 

On  that  last  point  we've  mounted  a  unit- 
ed front — the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
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State,  Treasury,  Commerce  and  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative — to  speak  out  and  act 
against  the  unfair  trade  practices  of  our 
competitors  abroad.  We're  committed  to 
more  open  agricultural  markets  in  all  coun- 
tries and  we're  challenging  others  in 
negotiations,  particularly  our  friends  in  Eu- 
rope and  Japan,  to  fully  match  this  commit- 
ment. 

It's  imperative  that  all  of  us  work  togeth- 
er to  reduce  the  growing  tide  of  protec- 
tionism and  export  subsidies  overseas.  If 
other  countries  can't  understand  an  even- 
handed  approach  is  in  everybody's  best 
interest,  if  they're  not  willing  to  play  by  the 
rules  of  the  game,  then  let  there  be  no 
mistake:  We  must  and  we  will  counter  with 
strong  measures  of  our  own  to  permit 
American  farmers  to  realize  the  benefits  of 
their  extraordinary  productivity. 

Now,  in  spite  of  my  strong  commitment, 
I  know  there  is  still  concern  in  the  farm 
community  that  we've  not  given  sufficient 
assurance  of  delivery  of  our  farm  exports.  I 
can  understand  farmers'  skepticism.  You've 
been  burned  so  often  in  the  past.  But  our 
new  agricultural  export  policy  means  ex- 
actly what  it  says.  WTe  will  honor  our  word. 

Today  I  am  directing  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Block  to  take  two  additional  steps. 
Two  weeks  from  now  U.S.  representatives 
will  meet  with  the  Soviets  in  Vienna  for  talks 
concerning  additional  grain  purchases  be- 
yond the  8  million  metric  tons  stipulated  in 
Article  I  of  the  existing  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  grain 
agreement.57  I  am  instructing  the  Secretary 
to  make  available  a  total  of  23  million 
metric  tons  for  purchase  during  the  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982-September  30,  1983  time  peri- 
od. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
extend  to  the  additional  purchases  the  same 
assurances  of  reliable  delivery  that  the  8 
million  metric  tons  are  afforded  under  Arti- 
cle II  of  the  agreement,  if  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
contract  for  the  additional  tonnage  during 
the  month  of  November  and  provided  that 
it  is  shipped  within  180  days  from  the  date 
of  the  contract.  These  same  assurances,  of 
course,  also  apply  to  soybean  and  other 
agricultural  exports.  We  have  a  large  crop. 
We  need  commitments  to  move  that  crop 
and  strengthen  markets.  Now,  of  course,  we 
can't  guarantee  the  Soviets  will  make  these 
purchases,  but  we  know  they're  shopping 
and  they  still  have  large  needs. 

We  want  to  demonstrate  that  actions 
speak  louder  than  words  and  we're  taking 


tangible  actions  to  restore  this  market.  Year 
in,  year  out,  there  is  no  better,  more  reliable 
producer  of  food  anywhere  than  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Now,  some  will  say  that  by  offering  to 
sell  the  Soviets  more  grain  we  are  sending  a 
weak  signal.  That's  wrong.  We're  asking  the 
Soviets  to  give  us  cash  on  the  line  for  the 
food  they  buy.  We're  not  providing  them 
with  any  subsidies  or  pumping  any  Western 
currencies  into  Soviet  pockets. 

It's  always  seemed  ironic  to  me  that 
man^  people  who  are  so  quick  to  sacrifice 
the  interest  of  farmers  in  an  effort  to  seem 
tough  are  unwilling  to  do  the  real  things  we 
need  to  send  a  signal  of  national  will  and 
strength. 

During  the  last  decade  we  had  two  grain 
embargoes.  But  during  those  same  years  we 
were  also  reducing  our  commitment  to  a 
strong  national  defense,  while  the  Soviets 
were  undertaking  the  most  massive  military 
buildup  in  history.  We're  not  making  that 
mistake  in  1982.  We  have  our  priorities 
straight. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  today  that  we've 
turned  everything  around  for  American  far- 
mers. I  can't.  I  can  only  say  that  we're  doing 
everything  we  can  as  rapidly  as  we  can  to 
make  things  right. 

Thank  you  for  keeping  up  the  struggle. 
Thank  you  for  your  strength,  your  vision, 
and  your  faith.  I  know  we  can  return  pros- 
perity to  our  heartland  and  to  America.  God 
has  blessed  us  with  a  strong  spirit  and  rich 
soil.  With  His  help  and  yours  we  can  make 
America  once  again  the  source  of  all  the 
dreams  and  opportunities  she  was  placed 
on  this  good  earth  to  provide.  Thanks  for 
listening  and  God  bless  you. 


Document  75 


Address  by  President  Reagan,  Camp  David, 
Maryland,  November  20,  198258 

The  Importance  of  Free 
and  Fair  Trade  to  the 
World  Economy 

I  have  talked  to  you  on  a  number  of 
occasions   about   the   economic   problems 


57  For  the  text  of  the  October  20,  1975  agree- 
ment, see  26  UST  2971. 


58  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  November  29,  1982,  pp. 
1511-1512.  The  President  spoke  on  nationwide 
radio  at  12:06  p.m. 
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and  opportunities  our  nation  faces.  Well,  as 
you  have  probably  heard  on  news  reports, 
America's  problems  are  not  unique.  Other 
nations  face  very  severe  economic  difficul- 
ties. In  fact,  both  developed  and  developing 
countries  alike  have  been  in  the  grip  of  the 
longest  worldwide  recession  in  post-war 
history.  And  that  is  bad  news  for  all  of  us. 
When  other  countries  do  not  grow,  they 
buy  less  from  us.  And  we  see  fewer  jobs 
created  at  home.  When  we  do  not  grow,  we 
buy  less  from  them,  which  weakens  their 
economies  and,  of  course,  their  ability  to 
buy  from  us.  It  is  a  vicious  cycle. 

You  can  understand  the  danger  of  world- 
wide recession  when  you  realize  how  much 
is  at  stake.  Exports  account  for  over  five 
million  jobs  in  the  United  States.  Two  out 
of  every  five  acres  planted  by  American 
farmers  produce  crops  for  exports.  But 
because  of  their  recessions,  other  countries 
are  buying  fewer  American  farm  products 
than  last  year.  Our  farmers  are  hurting.  And 
they  are  just  one  group. 

So  we  are  trying  to  turn  this  situation 
around.  We  are  reminding  the  world  that, 
yes,  we  all  have  serious  problems.  But  our 
economic  system  based  on  individual  free- 
dom, private  initiative,  and  free  trade  has 
produced  more  human  progress  than  any 
other  in  history.  It  is  in  all  of  our  interests  to 
preserve  it,  protect  it,  and  strengthen  it.  We 
are  reminding  our  trading  partners  that 
preserving  individual  freedom  and  restor- 
ing prosperity  also  requires  free  and  fair 
trade  in  the  marketplace. 

The  United  States  took  the  lead  after 
World  War  II  in  creating  an  international 
trading  and  financial  system  that  limited 
governments'  ability  to  disrupt  free  trade 
across  borders.  We  did  this  because  history 
had  taught  us  an  important  lesson.  Free 
trade  serves  the  cause  of  economic  prog- 
ress. And  it  serves  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
When  governments  get  too  involved  in 
trade,  economic  costs  increase  and  political 
disputes  multiply.  Peace  is  threatened.  In 
the  1930's,  the  world  experienced  an  ugly 
specter — protectionism  and  trade  wars  and, 
eventually,  real  wars  and  unprecedented 
suffering  and  loss  of  life. 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  believe  that 
we  should  run  up  the  American  flag  in 
defense  of  our  markets.  They  would  em- 
brace protectionism  again,  and  insulate  our 
markets  from  world  competition.  Well,  the 
last  time  the  United  States  tried  that,  there 
was  enormous  economic  distress  in  the 
world.  World  trade  fell  by  60  percent.  And 
young  Americans  soon  followed  the  Ameri- 
can flag  into  World  War  II. 


I  am  old  enough  and,  hopefully,  wise 
enough  not  to  forget  the  lessons  of  those 
unhappy  years.  The  world  must  never  live 
through  such  a  nightmare  again.  We  are  in 
the  same  boat  with  our  trading  partners.  If 
one  partner  shoots  a  hole  in  the  boat,  does 
it  make  sense  for  the  other  one  to  shoot 
another  hole  in  the  boat?  Some  say,  yes — 
and  call  that  getting  tough.  Well,  I  call  it 
stupid.  But  we  shouldn't  be  shooting  holes. 
We  should  be  working  together  to  plug 
them  up.  We  must  strengthen  the  boat  of 
free  markets  and  fair  trade  so  it  can  lead  the 
world  to  economic  recovery  and  greater 
political  stability. 

And  here's  how  we're  working  to  do  that: 
We  insist  on  sound  domestic  policies  at 
home  that  bring  down  inflation.  And  we 
look  to  others  for  no  less  in  their  econo- 
mies. The  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  institution  that  deals  with  world  finan- 
cial issues,  seeks  to  encourage  its  member 
countries  to  follow  sound  domestic  policies 
and  avoid  government  restrictions  on  inter- 
national trade  and  investment  to  foster  eco- 
nomic development  and  raise  their  people's 
standard  of  living. 

We  remind  other  countries  that  as  the 
United  States  helps  to  lead  the  world  out  of 
this  recession,  they  will  benefit  as  we  buy 
more  goods  from  them.  This  will  enable 
them  to  grow  and  buy  more  goods  from  us. 
And  that  will  mean  more  jobs  all  around. 
That  is  the  way  of  free  markets  and  free 
trade.  We  must  resist  protectionism  be- 
cause it  can  only  lead  to  fewer  jobs  for  them 
and  fewer  jobs  for  us. 

In  just  four  days,  the  trade  ministers  of 
virtually  all  the  free  world  countries  will 
meet  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.59  They  will 
seek  ways  to  surmount  challenges  to  the 
integrity  of  our  international  economic  sys- 
tem. We  were  instrumental  in  convening 
this  international  meeting  because  we  be- 
lieve strongly  that  our  trading  system  is  at  a 
crossroads.  Either  free  world  countries  go 
forward  and  sustain  the  drive  toward  more 
open  markets  or  they  risk  sliding  back  to- 
ward the  mistakes  of  the  1930's  and  suc- 
cumbing to  the  evils  of  more  and  more 
government  intervention.  And  this  is  really 
no  choice  at  all. 

The  United  States  will  reject  protec- 
tionist and  defeatist  proposals.  Instead,  we 
will  set  new  goals  and  lay  out  a  program  for 
limiting  government  intervention  in  world 
markets.  We  will  lead  with  a  clear  sense  of 
our  own  commercial  interests  and  a  quiet 


59  See  the  communique,  infra. 
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determination  to  defend  these  interests.  We 
will  take  actions  at  home  and  abroad  which 
enhance  the  ability  of  U.S.  industries  to 
compete  in  international  trade. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  us.  We're 
generous  and  farsighted  in  our  goals  and 
we  intend  to  use  our  full  power  to  achieve 
these  goals.  We  seek  to  plug  the  holes  in  the 
boat  of  free  markets  and  free  trade  and  get 
it  moving  again  in  the  direction  of  prosperi- 
ty. And  no  one  should  mistake  our  determi- 
nation to  use  our  full  power  and  influence 
to  prevent  others  from  destroying  the  boat 
and  sinking  us  all. 

That's  how  the  United  States  is  working 
in  the  world  on  behalf  of  freedom,  econom- 
ic prosperity  and  peace. 

I'll  be  back  again  next  week.  Thanks  for 
listening.  God  bless  you. 


Document  76 

Communique  Issued  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
Member  Governments,  Geneva,  November 
29,  1982*0 

GATT  Ministers  Pledge 
Further  Liberalization  and 
Expansion  of  Trade 

The  Ministerial-level  meeting  of  GATT 
member  governments  ended  early  on  29 
November  with  adoption  by  consensus  of  a 
joint  declaration.  The  full  text  of  the  decla- 
ration is  given  below. 

Ministerial  Declaration 

1 .  The  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  have 
met  at  Ministerial  level  on  24-29  November 
1982.  They  recognize  that  the  multilateral 
trading  system,  of  which  the  General  Agree- 
ment is  the  legal  foundation,  is  seriously 
endangered.  In  the  current  crisis  of  the 
world  economy,  to  which  the  lack  of  conver- 
gence in  national  economic  policies  has 
contributed,  protectionist  pressures  on 
governments  have  multiplied,  disregard  of 


60  Source:  Press  Release  Issued  by  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  document 
GATT/1328,  Geneva,  November  29,  1982. 


GATT  disciplines  has  increased  and  certain 
shortcomings  in  the  functioning  of  the 
GATT  system  have  been  accentuated.  Con- 
scious of  the  role  of  the  GATT  system  in 
furthering  economic  well-being  and  an  un- 
precedented expansion  of  world  trade,  and 
convinced  of  the  lasting  validity  of  the  basic 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  General 
Agreement  in  a  world  of  increasing  eco- 
nomic interdependence,  the  Contracting 
Parties  are  resolved  to  overcome  these 
threats  to  the  system. 

2.*The  deep  and  prolonged  crisis  of  the 
world  economy  has  severely  depressed  lev- 
els of  production  and  trade.  In  many  coun- 
tries growth  rates  are  low  or  negative;  there 
is  growing  unemployment  and  a  climate  of 
uncertainty,  exacerbated  by  persistent  infla- 
tion, high  rates  of  interest  and  volatile  ex- 
change rates,  which  seriously  inhibit  invest- 
ment and  structural  adjustment  and  intensi- 
fy protectionist  pressures.  Many  countries, 
and  particularly  developing  countries,  now 
face  critical  difficulties  created  by  the  com- 
bination of  uncertain  and  limited  access  to 
export  markets,  declining  external  demand, 
a  sharp  fall  in  commodity  prices  and  the 
high  cost  of  borrowing.  The  import  capacity 
of  developing  countries,  which  is  essential 
to  their  economic  growth  and  development, 
is  being  impaired  and  is  no  longer  serving 
as  a  dynamic  factor  sustaining  the  exports 
of  the  developed  world.  Acute  problems  of 
debt  servicing  threaten  the  stability  of  the 
financial  system. 

3.  In  the  field  of  trade,  the  responses  of 
governments  to  the  challenges  of  the  crisis 
have  too  often  been  inadequate  and  inward- 
looking.  Import  restrictions  have  increased 
and  a  growing  proportion  of  them  have  for 
various  reasons  been  applied  outside 
GATT  disciplines,  thus  undermining  the 
multilateral  trading  system.  Trade  patterns 
have  also  been  adversely  affected  by  certain 
forms  of  economic  assistance  for  produc- 
tion and  exports  and  by  some  restrictive 
trade  measures  applied  for  non-economic 
purposes.  In  the  depressed  economic  cir- 
cumstances these  measures,  together  with 
continuing  pressures  for  further  protective 
action,  have  contributed  to  further  delays  in 
necessary  structural  adjustment,  increased 
economic  uncertainty  and  discouraged 
productive  investment. 

4.  The  results  of  the  Tokyo  Round,  in- 
cluding in  particular  the  implementation  on 
schedule  of  the  tariff  reductions,  have  pro- 
vided some  impetus  to  the  functioning  of 
the  trading  system.  However,  despite  the 
strength  and  resilience  which  it  has  shown, 
the  stresses  on  the  system,  which  are  re- 
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fleeted  in  the  growing  number  and  intensity 
of  disputes  between  contracting  parties, 
manv  of  which  remain  unresolved,  have 
made  more  pronounced  certain  short- 
comings in  its  functioning.  Existing  strains 
have  been  aggravated  by  differences  of  per- 
ception regarding  the  balance  of  rights  and 
obligations  under  the  GAIT,  the  way  in 
which  these  rights  and  obligations  have 
been  implemented  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  interests  of  different  contracting  parties 
have  been  met  by  the  GAIT.  There  are  also 
concerns  over  the  manner  in  which  rights 
are  being  pursued  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  obligations  are  being  fulfilled.  Disa- 
greements persist  over  the  interpretation  of 
some  important  provisions  and  over  their 
application.  Disciplines  governing  the  re- 
striction of  trade  through  safeguard  meas- 
ures are  inadequate;  there  is  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  application  of 
GAIT  rules  and  the  degree  of  liberalization 
in  relation  to  agricultural  trade,  even 
though  such  trade  has  continued  to  expand; 
trade  in  textiles  and  clothing  continues  to 
be  treated  under  an  Arrangement  which  is  a 
major  derogation  from  the  General  Agree- 
ment— a  matter  of  critical  importance  to 
developing  countries  in  particular.  Such  dif- 
ferences and  imbalances  are  particularly 
detrimental  to  the  stability  of  the  interna- 
tional trading  system  when  they  concern 
access  to  the  markets  of  major  trading 
countries  or  when,  through  the  use  of  ex- 
port subsidies,  competition  among  major 
suppliers  is  distorted. 

5.  The  Contracting  Parties  recognize 
that  the  interdependence  of  national  econo- 
mies means  that  no  country  can  solve  its 
trade  problems  in  isolation  and  also  that 
solutions  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
parallel  efforts  in  the  financial  and  mone- 
tary fields.  In  this  light,  they  commit  them- 
selves to  reduce  trade  frictions,  overcome 
protectionist  pressures,  avoid  using  export 
subsidies  inconsistent  with  Article  XVI  of 
the  GAIT61  and  promote  the  liberalization 
and  expansion  of  trade.  They  are  therefore 
determined  to  create,  through  concerted 
action,  a  renewed  consensus  in  support  of 
the  GATT  system,  so  as  to  restore  and 
reinforce  confidence  in  its  capacity  to  pro- 
vide a  stable  and  predictable  trading  envi- 
ronment and  respond  to  new  challenges. 


61  For  the  text  of  Article  XVI  on  subsidies  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
signed  October  30,  1947,  at  Geneva  and  entered 
into  force,  January  1,  1948,  see  4  Bevans  639;  for 
the  text  of  the  Interpretation  and  Application  of 
Articles  VI,  XVI,  and  XXIII,  signed  at  Geneva, 
April  12,  1979,  and  entered  into  force,  Januarv  1, 
1980,  see  31  UST  513. 


6.  The  Contracting  Parties  have  accord- 
ingly decided: 

— to  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  abide 
by  their  GATT  obligations  and  to  support 
and  improve  the  GATT  trading  system,  so 
that  it  may  contribute  vigorously  to  the 
further  liberalization  and  expansion  of 
trade  based  on  mutual  commitment,  mutual 
advantage  and  overall  reciprocity,  and  the 
most-favoured-nation  clause; 

— to  preserve,  in  the  operation  and  func- 
tioning of  GATT  instruments,  the  unity  and 
consistency  of  the  GATT  system;  and 

— to  ensure  that  GATT  provides  a  con- 
tinuing forum  for  negotiation  and  consulta- 
tion, in  which  an  appropriate  balance  of 
rights  and  obligations  can  be  assured  for  all 
contracting  parties  and  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures of  the  system  are  effectively  and  fairly 
applied,  on  the  basis  of  agreed  interpreta- 
tions, for  the  economic  development  and 
benefit  of  all. 

7.  In  drawing  up  the  work  programme 
and  priorities  for  the  1980's,  the  contract- 
ing parties  undertake,  individually  and 
jointly: 

(i)  to  make  determined  efforts  to  ensure 
that  trade  policies  and  measures  are  con- 
sistent with  GATT  principles  and  rules  and 
to  resist  protectionist  pressures  in  the  for- 
mulation and  implementation  of  national 
trade  policy  and  in  proposing  legislation; 
and  also  to  refrain  from  taking  or  maintain- 
ing any  measures  inconsistent  with  GATT 
and  to  make  determined  efforts  to  avoid 
measures  which  would  limit  or  distort  inter- 
national trade; 

(ii)  to  give  fullest  consideration,  in  the 
application  of  measures  falling  within  the 
GATT  framework,  and  in  the  general  exer- 
cise of  their  GATT  rights,  to  the  trading 
interests  of  other  contracting  parties  and 
the  shared  objective  of  trade  liberalization 
and  expansion; 

(iii)  to  abstain  from  taking  restrictive 
trade  measures,  for  reasons  of  a  non-eco- 
nomic character,  not  consistent  with  the 
General  Agreement; 

(iv)(a)  to  ensure  the  effective  implemen- 
tation of  GATT  rules  and  provisions  and 
specifically  those  concerning  the  develop- 
ing countries,  thereby  furthering  the  dy- 
namic role  of  developing  countries  in  inter- 
national trade; 

(b)  to  ensure  special  treatment  for  the 
least-developed  countries,  in  the  context  of 
differential  and  more  favourable  treatment 
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for  developing  countries,  in  order  to  ame- 
liorate the  grave  economic  situation  of 
these  countries; 

(v)  to  bring  agriculture  more  fully  into 
the  multilateral  trading  system  bv  improv- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  G  All  rules,  provi- 
sions and  disciplines  and  through  their 
common  interpretation;  to  seek  to  improve 
terms  of  access  to  markets;  and  to  bring 
export  competition  under  greater  disci- 
pline. To  this  end  a  major  two-year  work 
programme  shall  be  undertaken. 

(vi)  to  bring  into  effect  expeditiouslv  a 
comprehensive  understanding  on  safe- 
guards to  be  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
General  Agreement; 

(vii)  to  ensure  increased  transparency  of 
trade  measures  and  the  effective  resolution 
of  disputes  through  improvements  in  the 
operation  of  the  pertinent  procedures,  sup- 
ported by  a  determination  to  comply  with 
rulings  and  respect  recommendations; 

(viii)  to  examine  ways  and  means  of,  and 
to  pursue  measures  aimed  at,  liberalizing 
trade  in  textiles  and  clothing,  including  the 
eventual  application  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment, after  the  expiry  of  the  1981  Protocol 
extending  the  Arrangement  Regarding  In- 
ternational Trade  in  Textiles,62  it  being 
understood  that  in  the  interim  the  parties  to 
the  Arrangement  shall  adhere  strictly  to  its 
rules; 

(ix)  to  give  continuing  consideration  to 
changes  in  the  trading  environment  so  as  to 
ensure  that  the  GAIT'  is  responsive  to 
these  changes. 

Safeguards 

The  Contracting  Parties  decide: 

1 .  That,  having  regard  to  the  objectives 
and  disciplines  of  the  General  Agreement, 
there  is  need  for  an  improved  and  more 
efficient  safeguard  system  which  provides 
for  greater  predictability  and  clarity  and 
also  greater  security  and  equity  for  both 
importing  and  exporting  countries,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  results  of  trade  liberalization 
and  avoid  the  proliferation  of  restrictive 
measures;  and 

2.  That  to  this  end,  effect  should  be 
given  to  a  comprehensive  understanding  to 


be  based  on  the  principles  of  the  General 
Agreement  which  would  contain,  inter  alia. 
the  following  elements: 

(i)  Transparency 

(ii)  Coverage; 

(iii)  Objective  criteria  for  action  includ- 
ing the  concept  of  serious  injury  or  threat 
thereof; 

(iv)  Temporary  nature,  degressivity  and 
structural  adjustment; 

(\ T  Compensation   and   retaliation;   and 

(vi)  Notification,  consultation,  multilat- 
eral surveillance  and  dispute  settlement 
with  particular  reference  to  the  role  and 
functions    of  the    Safeguards    Committee. 

3.  That  such  an  understanding  should 
be  drawn  up  by  the  Council  for  adoption  by 
the  Contracting  Parties  not  later  than  their 
1983  Session. 


G A  IT  Rules  and  Activities  Relating  to 
Developing  Countries 

The  Contracting  Parties: 

1.  Instruct  the  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Development  bearing  in  mind  particularly 
the  special  responsibility  of  the  developed 
contracting  parties  in  this  regard,  to  consult 
on  a  regular  basis  with  contracting  parties 
individually  or  collectively,  as  appropriate 
to  examine  how  individual  contracting  par- 
ties have  responded  to  the  requirements  of 
Part  IV.63 

2.  Urge  contracting  parties  to  imple- 
ment more  effectively  Part  IV  and  the  Deci- 
sion of  28  November  1979  regarding  "dif- 
ferential and  more  favourable  treatment, 
reciprocity  and  fuller  participation  of 
developing  countries";64 

3.  Urge  contracting  parties  to  work  to- 
wards further  improvement  of  GSP  or  MFN 
treatment  for  products  of  particular  export 
interest  to  least-developed  countries,  and 
the  elimination  or  reduction  of  non-tariff 
measures  affecting  such  products; 

4.  Agree  to  strengthen  the  technical  co- 
operation programme  of  GAIT  ; 


62  Reference  is  to  the  GAIT  Protocol  extend- 
ing the  arrangement  of  December  20,  1973,  re- 
garding international  trade  in  textiles,  which  was 
signed  at  Geneva,  December  22,  1981,  and  en- 
tered into  force,  Januan   1,  1982.  (TIAS  10323) 


63  For  the  text  of  the  Protocol  Amending  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  To 
Introduce  a  Part  IV  on  Trade  and  Development, 
which  was  signed  at  Geneva,  February  8,  1965, 
and  entered  into  force.  June  27,  1966,  see  17  UST 
1977. 

64  For  the  text  of  the  Decision  of  November  28, 
1979,  see  GATT:  Basic  Instruments  and  Selected  Docu- 
ments (BISD),  26  Supplement,  p.  203. 
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5.  Instruct  the  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Development  to  carry  out  an  examination 
of  the  prospects  for  increasing  trade  be- 
tween developed  and  developing  countries 
and  the  possibilities  in  GATT  for  facilitat- 
ing this  objective; 

To  this  effect,  the  Contracting  Parties 
are  also  taking  the  decisions  annexed  and 
decide  to  review  the  action  taken  in  these 
areas  at  their  1984  Session. 


Dispute  Settlement  Procedures 

The  Contracting  Parties: 

Agree  that  the  Understanding  on  Notifi- 
cation, Consultation,  Surveillance  and  Dis- 
pute Settlement  negotiated  during  the 
Tokyo  Round  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Understanding")65  provides  the  essen- 
tial framework  of  procedures  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  among  contracting  parties 
and  that  no  major  change  is  required  in  this 
framework,  but  that  there  is  scope  for  more 
effective  use  of  the  existing  mechanism  and 
for  specific  improvements  in  procedures  to 
this  end; 

And  agree  further  that: 

(i)  With  reference  to  paragraph  8  of  the 
Understanding,  if  a  dispute  is  not  resolved 
through  consultations,  any  party  to  a  dis- 
pute may,  with  the  agreement  of  the  other 
party,  seek  the  good  offices  of  the  Director- 
General  or  of  an  individual  or  group  of 
persons  nominated  by  the  Director-Gener- 
al. This  conciliatory  process  would  be  car- 
ried out  expeditiously,  and  the  Director- 
General  would  inform  the  Council  of  the 
outcome  of  the  conciliatory  process.  Con- 
ciliation proceedings,  and  in  particular 
positions  taken  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
during  conciliation,  shall  be  confidential, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  either 
party  in  any  further  proceedings  under  Arti- 
cle XXIII:2.  It  would  remain  open  at  any 
time  during  any  conciliatory  process  for 
either  party  to  the  dispute  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Contracting  Parties. 

(ii)  In  order  to  ensure  more  effective 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs 1 1  and  12  of  the  Understanding,  the 
Director-General  shall  inform  the  Council 
of  any  case  in  which  it  has  not  been  found 


65  For  the  text  of  the  section  entitled  "Institu- 
tions, consultation  and  dispute  settlement,"  Arti- 
cles 13  and  14,  of  the  Agreement  on  Technical 
Barriers  to  Trade,  which  was  signed  at  Geneva, 
April  12,  1979,  and  entered  in  force,  January  1, 
1980,  see  31  UST  405. 


possible  to  meet   the  time  limits   for  the 
establishment  of  a  panel. 

(iii)  With  reference  to  paragraph  13  of 
the  Understanding,  contracting  parties  will 
co-operate  effectively  with  the  Director- 
General  in  making  suitably  qualified  ex- 
perts available  to  serve  on  panels.  Where 
experts  are  not  drawn  from  Geneva,  any 
expenses,  including  travel  and  subsistence 
allowance,  shall  be  met  from  the  GATT 
budget. 

(iv)  The  secretariat  of  GATT  has  the 
responsibility  of  assisting  the  panel,  espe- 
cially on  the  legal,  historical  and  procedural 
aspects  of  the  matters  dealt  with. 

(v)  The  terms  of  reference  of  a  panel 
should  be  formulated  so  as  to  permit  a  clear 
finding  with  respect  to  any  contravention  of 
GATT  provisions  and/or  on  the  question 
of  nullification  and  impairment  of  benefits. 
In  terms  of  paragraph  16  of  the  Under- 
standing, and  after  reviewing  the  facts  of 
the  case,  the  applicability  of  GATT  provi- 
sions and  the  arguments  advanced,  the 
panel  should  come  to  such  a  finding.  Where 
a  finding  establishing  a  contravention  of 
GATT  provisions  or  nullification  and  im- 
pairment is  made,  the  panel  should  make 
such  suggestions  as  appropriate  for  dealing 
with  the  matter  as  would  assist  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  in  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  contracting  parties  which  they 
consider  to  be  concerned,  or  give  a  ruling 
on  the  matter,  as  appropriate. 

(vi)  Panels  would  aim  to  deliver  their 
findings  without  undue  delay,  as  provided 
in  paragraph  20  of  the  Understanding.  If  a 
complete  report  cannot  be  made  within  the 
period  foreseen  in  that  paragraph,  panels 
would  be  expected  to  so  advise  the  Council 
and  the  report  should  be  submitted  as  soon 
as  possible  thereafter. 

(vii)  Reports  of  panels  should  be  given 
prompt  consideration  by  the  Contracting 
Parties.  Where  a  decision  on  the  findings 
contained  in  a  report  calls  for  a  ruling  or 
recommendation  by  the  Council,  the  Coun- 
cil may  allow  the  contracting  party  con- 
cerned a  reasonable  specified  time  to  indi- 
cate what  action  it  proposes  to  take  with  a 
view  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  mat- 
ter, before  making  any  recommendation  or 
ruling  on  the  basis  of  the  report. 

(viii)  The  recommendation  or  ruling 
made  by  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  be 
aimed  at  achieving  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  matter  in  accordance  with  GATT 
obligations.  In  furtherance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  22  of  the  Understanding 
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the  Council  shall  periodically  review  the 
action  taken  pursuant  to  such  recommenda- 
tions. The  contracting  party  to  which  such  a 
recommendation  has  been  addressed,  shall 
report  within  a  reasonable  specified  period 
on  action  taken  or  on  its  reasons  for  not 
implementing  the  recommendation  or  rul- 
ing by  the  Contracting  Parties.  The  con- 
tracting party  bringing  the  case  may  also  ask 
the  Contracting  Parties  to  make  suitable 
efforts  with  a  view  to  finding  an  appropriate 
solution  as  provided  in  paragraph  22  of  the 
Understanding. 

(ix)  The  further  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  in  the  above  circumstances 
might  include  a  recommendation  for  com- 
pensatory adjustment  with  respect  to  other 
products  or  authorization  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  such  concessions  or  other  obliga- 
tions as  foreseen  in  Article  XXIII:2,  as  the 
Contracting  Parties  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate  in  the  circumstances. 

(x)  The  Parties  to  a  dispute  would  fully 
participate  in  the  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter by  the  Contracting  Parties  under  para- 
graph (vii)  above,  including  the  considera- 
tion of  any  rulings  or  recommendations  the 
Contracting  Parties  might  make  pursuant  to 
Article  XXIII:2  of  the  General  Agreement, 
and  their  views  would  be  fully  recorded. 
They  would  likewise  participate  and  have 
their  views  recorded  in  the  considerations 
of  the  further  actions  provided  for  under 
paragraphs  (viii)  and  (ix)  above.  The  Con- 
tracting Parties  reaffirmed  that  consensus 
will  continue  to  be  the  traditional  method 
of  resolving  disputes;  however,  they  agreed 
that  obstruction  in  the  process  of  dispute 
settlement  shall  be  avoided.66  It  is  un- 
derstood that  decisions  in  this  process  can- 
not add  to  or  diminish  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations provided  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment. 


Trade  in  Agriculture 

With  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  Gener- 
al Agreement,  including  Part  IV,  and  recog- 
nizing that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  find 
lasting  solutions  to  the  problems  of  trade  in 
agricultural  products,  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties decide: 

1.  That  the  following  matters  be  exam- 
ined, in  the  light  of  the  objectives,  princi- 
ples and  relevant  provisions  of  the  General 


66  This  does  not  prejudice  the  provisions  on 
decision  making  in  the  General  Agreement.  [Foot- 
note in  the  source  text.] 


Agreement  and  also  taking  into  account  the 
effects  of  national  agricultural  policies,  with 
the  purpose  of  making  appropriate  recom- 
mendations. The  examination  shall  cover 
all  measures  affecting  trade,  market  access 
and  competition  and  supply  in  agricultural 
products,  including  subsidies  and  other 
forms  of  assistance. 

(i)  Trade  measures  affecting  market  ac- 
cess and  supplies,  with  a  view  to  achieving 
greater  liberalization  in  the  trade  of  agricul- 
tural products,  with  respect  to  tariffs  and 
non-tariff  measures,  on  a  basis  of  overall 
reciprocity  and  mutual  advantage  under  the 
General  Agreement. 

(ii)  The  operation  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment as  regards  subsidies  affecting  agricul- 
ture, especially  export  subsidies,  with  a  view 
to  examining  its  effectiveness,  in  the  light  of 
actual  experience,  in  promoting  the  objec- 
tives of  the  General  Agreement  and  avoid- 
ing subsidization  seriously  prejudicial  to  the 
trade  or  interests  of  contracting  parties. 
Other  forms  of  export  assistance  will  be 
included  in  this  examination. 

(iii)  Trade  measures  affecting  agricul- 
ture maintained  under  exceptions  or 
derogations  without  prejudice  to  the  rights 
of  contracting  parties  under  the  General 
Agreement. 

2.  That  in  carrying  out  the  tasks  enu- 
merated above,  full  account  shall  be  taken 
of  the  need  for  a  balance  of  rights  and 
obligations  under  the  GAIT,  and  of  the 
special  needs  of  developing  countries  in  the 
light  of  the  G A 11  provisions  providing  for 
differential  and  more  favourable  treatment 
for  such  contracting  parties.  Full  account 
shall  also  be  taken  of  specific  characteristics 
and  problems  in  agriculture,  of  the  scope 
for  improving  the  operation  of  GAIT  rules, 
provisions  and  disciplines  and  agreed  in- 
terpretations of  its  provisions. 

3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  work,  an  improved  and  unified  system 
of  notifications  shall  be  introduced  so  as  to 
ensure  full  transparency. 

4.  That  a  Committee  on  Trade  in  Agri- 
culture shall  be  established,  open  to  all 
contracting  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  tasks  enumerated  above  and 
of  making  recommendations  with  a  view  to 
achieving  greater  liberalization  in  the  trade 
of  agricultural  products.  The  Committee 
will  report  periodically  on  the  results 
achieved  and  make  appropriate  recommen- 
dations to  the  Council  and  the  Contracting 
Parties  for  consideration  not  later  than  their 
1984  Session. 
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Tropical  Products 

The  Contracting  Parties  decide  to  carry 
out,  on  the  basis  of  the  work  programme 
pursued  by  the  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Development,  consultations  and  appropri- 
ate negotiations  aimed  at  further  liberaliza- 
tion of  trade  in  tropical  products,  including 
in  their  processed  and  semi-processed 
forms,  and  to  review  the  progress  achieved 
in  eliminating  or  reducing  existing  obsta- 
cles to  trade  in  tropical  products  at  their 
1984  Session. 


Quantitative  Restrictions  and  Other 
Non-Tariff  Measures 

The  Contracting  Parties  decide: 

1 .  To  review,  in  a  group  created  for  the 
purpose,  existing  quantitative  restrictions 
and  other  non-tariff  measures,  the  grounds 
on  which  these  are  maintained,  and  their 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement,  so  as  to  achieve  the  elimi- 
nation of  quantitative  restrictions  which  are 
not  in  conformity  with  the  General  Agree- 
ment or  their  being  brought  into  conformi- 
ty with  the  General  Agreement,  and  also  to 
achieve  progress  in  liberalizing  other  quan- 
titative restrictions  and  non-tariff  measures, 
adequate  attention  being  given  to  the  need 
for  action  on  quantitative  restrictions  and 
other  measures  affecting  products  of  partic- 
ular export  interest  to  developing  coun- 
tries; and 

2.  That  the  group  should  make  progress 
reports  to  the  Council  and  that  its  complete 
report  containing  its  findings  and  conclu- 
sions should  be  available  for  consideration 
by  the  Contracting  Parties  at  their  1984 
Session. 


Tariffs 

The  Contracting  Parties  decide: 

1.  That  prompt  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  problem  of  escalation  of  tariffs 
on  products  with  increased  processing  with 
a  view  to  effective  action  towards  the  elimi- 
nation or  reduction  of  such  escalation 
where  it  inhibits  international  trade,  taking 
into  account  the  concerns  relating  to  ex- 
ports of  developing  countries;  and  agree 

2.  That  wide  acceptance  of  a  common 
system  for  classifying  products  for  tariff  and 
statistical  purposes  would  facilitate  world 
trade  and  therefore  recommend  prompt 
action  towards  the  introduction  of  such  a 
system.  They  take  note  of  the  ongoing  work 


to  this  end  in  the  Customs  Co-operation 
Council.  They  further  agree  that,  if  such  a 
system  is  introduced,  the  general  level  of 
benefits  provided  by  GATT  concessions 
must  be  maintained,  that  existing  conces- 
sions should  normally  remain  unchanged 
and  that  any  negotiations  that  may  prove 
necessary  should  be  initiated  promptly  so  as 
to  avoid  any  undue  delay  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  system.  They  also  agree  that 
technical  support  shall  be  provided  by  the 
GATT  secretariat  to  developing  contract- 
ing parties  in  order  to  fully  assist  their 
participation  in  such  a  process. 

MTN  Agreements  and  Arrangements67 

The  Contracting  Parties  decide  to  review 
the  operation  of  the  MTN  Agreements  and 
Arrangements,  taking  into  account  reports 
from  the  Committees  or  Councils  con- 
cerned, with  a  view  to  determining  what 
action  if  any  is  called  for,  in  terms  of  their 
decision  of  November  1979.  The  Contract- 
ing Parties  further  agree  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  review  should  focus  on  the  ade- 
quacy and  effectiveness  of  these  Agree- 
ments and  Arrangements  and  the  obstacles 
to  the  acceptance  of  these  Agreements  and 
Arrangements  by  interested  parties. 


Structural  Adjustment  and  Trade 
Policy 

The  Contracting  Parties  decide  to  con- 
tinue the  work  on  structural  adjustment  and 
trade  policy  in  order  to  focus  on  the  interac- 
tion between  structural  adjustment  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of  the  General 
Agreement,  and  to  review  the  results  of  this 
work  at  their  1983  Session. 


Trade  in  Counterfeit  Goods 

The  Contracting  Parties  instruct  the 
Council  to  examine  the  question  of  coun- 
terfeit goods  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
appropriateness  of  joint  action  in  the 
GATT  framework  on  the  trade  aspects  of 
commercial  counterfeiting  and,  if  such  joint 
action  is  found  to  be  appropriate,  the 
modalities  for  such  action,  having  full  re- 
gard to  the  competence  of  other  interna- 
tional organizations.  For  the  purposes  of 
such  examination,  the  Contracting  Parties 
request  the  Director-General  to  hold  con- 
sultations with  the  Director-General  of 
WIPO  in  order  to  clarify  the  legal  and 
institutional  aspects  involved. 


67  Regarding  the  multinational  trade  negotia- 
tions (MTN),  see  footnote   10  to  document  64. 
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Export  of  Domestically  Prohibited 
Goods 

The  Contracting  Parties  decide  that  con- 
tracting parties  shall,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  notify  GAIT  of  any  goods 
produced  and  exported  by  them  but 
banned  by  their  national  authorities  for  sale 
on  their  domestic  markets  on  grounds  of 
human  health  and  safety.  At  their  1984 
Session,  the  Contracting  Parties  will  con- 
sider in  the  light  of  experience  gained  with 
this  notification  procedure,  the  need  for 
study  of  problems  relevant  to  the  GAIT  in 
relation  to  exports  of  domestically  prohibi- 
ted goods  and  of  any  action  that  may  be 
appropriate  to  deal  with  such  problems. 

Export  Credits  for  Capital  Goods 

The  Contracting  Parties: 

1.  Are  aware  that  official  export  credit 
provisions  on  capital  goods  which  apply  to 
developing  countries  may  pose  problems 
for  the  expansion  of  imports  into  these 
countries  consistent  with  their  trade  and 
development  needs; 

2.  Therefore  recommend  that  contract- 
ing parties,  members  of  those  international 
arrangements  concerning  official  export 
credit  matters,  when  reviewing  or  revising 
their  various  international  undertakings, 
give  special  attention  to  relevant  credit 
provisions,  including  specific  terms  and 
conditions,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  expan- 
sion of  developing  countries'  imports  of 
capital  goods  consistent  with  their  trade 
and  development  needs;  and 

3.  Request  the  Director-General  of  the 
GAIT  to  consult  with  the  contracting  par- 
ties concerned  and  report  to  the  39th  Ses- 
sion. 


Textiles  and  Clothing 

The  Contracting  Parties  decide: 

1.  To  carry  out  on  a  priority  basis  a 
study  of: 

(i)  the  importance  of  textiles  and  cloth- 
ing in  world  trade  and  particularly  for  the 
trade   prospects   of  developing  countries; 

(ii)  the  impact  on  economic  activity  and 
prospects  of  countries  participating  in  tex- 
tiles trade,  of  the  existing  systems  of  re- 
straints and  restrictions  relating  to  textiles 
and  clothing,  principally  the  MFA; 

(iii)  consequences  for  economic  and 
trade  prospects  in  these  countries  of  a  phas- 


ing out  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Agreement,  or  of  the  continued 
maintenance,  of  the  restraints  and  restric- 
tions applied  under  the  existing  textile  and 
clothing  regimes,  principally  the  MFA;  and 

2.  To  examine  expeditiously,  taking  into 
account  the  results  of  such  a  study,  modali- 
ties of  further  trade  liberalization  in  textiles 
and  clothing  including  the  possibilities  for 
bringing  about  the  full  application  of 
GATT  provisions  to  this  sector  of  trade. 

3.  This  work  should  be  completed  for 
consideration  by  the  Contracting  Parties  at 
their  1984  Session. 


Problems  of  Trade  in  Certain  Natural 
Resource  Products 

The  Contracting  Parties  decide: 

1.  That  problems  relating  to  trade  in  the 
following  natural  resource  products  includ- 
ing in  their  semi-processed  and  processed 
forms,  falling  under  the  competence  of  the 
General  Agreement  relating  to  tariffs,  non- 
tariff  measures  and  other  factors  affecting 
trade,  should  be  examined  with  a  view  to 
recommending  possible  solutions: 

(a)  Non-ferrous  metals  and  minerals 

(b)  Forestry  products 

(c)  Fish  and  fisheries  products 

2.  That  for  this  purpose  the  Council 
should  decide,  for  each  of  these  three  items, 
the  terms  of  reference,  time  frame  and 
procedures. 

Exchange  Rate  Fluctuations  and  Their 
Effect  on  Trade 

The  Contracting  Parties  decide: 

To  request  the  Director-General  to  con- 
sult the  Managing  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  on  the  possibility  of  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  erratic  fluctuations  in 
exchange  rates  on  international  trade,  to 
report  to  the  Council  on  the  results  of  these 
consultations  and  to  forward  any  such  study 
to  the  Council  so  that  it  may  consider  any 
implications   for   the   General   Agreement. 

Dual  Pricing  and  Rules  of  Origin 

The  Contracting  Parties  decide: 

To  request  the  Council  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  studies  of  dual-pricing  practices 
and  rules  of  origin;  and 

To  consider  what  further  action  may  be 
necessary    with    regard    to    these    matters 
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when  the  results  of  these  studies  are  avail- 
able. 

Services 

The  Contracting  Parties  decide: 

1.  To  recommend  to  each  contracting 
party  with  an  interest  in  services  of  different 
types  to  undertake,  as  far  as  it  is  able, 
national  examination  of  the  issues  in  this 
sector. 

2.  To  invite  contracting  parties  to  ex- 
change information  on  such  matters  among 
themselves,  inter  alia  through  international 
organizations  such  as  GAIT.  The  compila- 
tion and  distribution  of  such  information 
should  be  based  on  as  uniform  a  format  as 
possible. 

3.  To  review  the  results  of  these  ex- 
aminations, along  with  the  information  and 
comments  provided  by  relevant  interna- 
tional organizations,  at  their  1984  Session 
and  to  consider  whether  any  multilateral 
action  in  these  matters  is  appropriate  and 
desirable. 


ANNEX 

GAIT  Rules  and  Activities  Relating  to 
Developing  Countries 

The  Contracting  Parties: 

1.  Decide,  in  order  to  improve  the  re- 
view and  surveillance  procedures  in  regard 
to  the  implementation  of  Part  IV,  that: 

(a)  the  Committee  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment, bearing  in  mind  particularly  the 
special  responsibility  of  the  developed  con- 
tracting parties  in  this  regard,  shall  adopt  a 
programme  of  consultations  with  contract- 
ing parties  individually  or  collectively,  as 
appropriate,  to  examine  how  individual 
contracting  parties  have  responded  to  the 
requirements  of  Part  IV; 

(b)  each  such  consultation  shall  be 
based  on  information  supplied  by  the  con- 
tracting party  or  parties  in  question  and 
additional  factual  material  prepared  by  the 
secretariat; 

(c)  the  Committee  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment shall  also  examine  other  aspects  of 
existing  procedures  for  reviewing  the  im- 
plementation of  Part  IV  and  for  dealing 
with  problems  relating  to  the  application  of 
its  provisions,  and  prepare  guidelines  for 
their  improvement. 


2.  Invite  the  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Development  to  review  the  operation  of  the 
Enabling  Clause68  as  provided  for  in  its 
paragraph  9,  with  a  view  to  its  more  effec- 
tive implementation,  inter  alia,  with  respect 
to  objectivity  and  transparency  of  modifica- 
tions to  GSP  schemes  and  the  operation  of 
consultative  provisions  relating  to  differen- 
tial and  more  favourable  treatment  for 
developing  countries; 

3.  Invite  contracting  parties  to  pursue 
action  as  follows  towards  facilitating  trade 
of  least-developed  countries  and  reducing 
tariff  and  non-tariff  obstacles  to  their  ex- 
ports: 

(a)  further  improve  GSP  or  m.f.n.  treat- 
ment for  products  of  particular  export  in- 
terest to  least-developed  countries,  with  the 
objective  of  providing  fullest  possible  duty- 
free access  to  such  products; 

(b)  use,  upon  request  and  where  feasi- 
ble, of  more  flexible  requirements  for  rules 
of  origin  for  products  of  particular  export 
interest  to  least-developed  countries; 

(c)  eliminate  or  reduce  non-tariff  meas- 
ures affecting  products  of  particular  export 
interest  to  least-developed  countries; 

(d)  facilitate  the  participation  of  least- 
developed  countries  in  MTN  Agreements 
and  Arrangements; 

(e)  strengthen  the  technical  assistance 
facilities  of  the  GAIT  secretariat  targeted 
to  the  special  requirements  of  least-devel- 
oped countries; 

(f)  strengthen  trade  promotion  activi- 
ties, through  the  ITC  and  other  initiatives, 
such  as  by  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
import  promotion  offices  in  importing 
countries; 

(g)  give  more  emphasis  to  the  discussion 
and  examination  of  policy  issues  of  interest 
to  least-developed  countries  in  the  context 
of  further  efforts  to  liberalize  trade. 

4.  Decide  to  strengthen  the  Technical 
Co-operation  programme  of  the  GAIT 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  more  effective 
participation  of  developing  countries  in  the 
GAIT  trading  system: 


68  For  the  text  of  the  Enabling  Clause  entitled 
"Differential  and  More  Favorable  Treatment  Rec- 
iprocity and  Fuller  Participation  of  Developing 
Countries,"  one  of  the  agreements  relating  to  the 
Framework  for  the  Conduct  of  International 
Trade,  adopted  by  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
GAIT  in  their  decision  of  November  28,  1979, 
see  GATT:  Basic  Instruments  and  Selected  Documents 
(BISD),  26  Supplement,  p.  203. 
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(a)  by  responding  to  increasing  requests 
for  seminars  and  other  technical  assistance 
activities; 

(b)  by  permitting  increased  participa- 
tion in  the  GAIT  Commercial  Policy 
Courses,  and  the  inclusion  in  the  training 
programme  of  a  regular  course  in  the  Span- 
ish language; 

(c)  by  encouraging,  in  the  context  of  this 
programme,  appropriate  contributions 
from  individual  contracting  parties. 

5.  Invite  contracting  parties  individually 
to  grant  new  voluntary  contributions  or 
provide  other  forms  of  assistance  to  the 
ITC. 


C.  Financial  and 
Monetary  Policy 

Document  77 


Address  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs  (Sprinkel) 
Before  the  American  Stock  Exchange 
Conference,  "U.S.  Perspectives,"  October 
20,  19821 

International  Monetary 
Issues:  The  U.S. 
Approach 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  telling  you  that  I 
am  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  speak  to 
you  this  afternoon.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  ad- 
dress such  a  distinguished  group,  and  to  be 
part  of  such  an  interesting  and  timely  pro- 
gram. 

These  are  difficult  times  for  the  world 
economy,  and  this  government  faces  a  num- 
ber of  difficult  international  monetary  is- 
sues. But  while  the  exact  forms  in  which 
these  issues  have  arisen  are  often  new,  the 
underlying  problems  are  familiar  ones — 
ones  the  United  States  has  coped  with  in  the 
past. 

To  the  degree  that  past  U.S.  policies 
were  unsuccessful  in  resolving  such  issues, 


1  Source:   Department   of  the  Treasury   files. 
The  conference  was  held  in  Washington. 


we  hope  we  have  learned  a  few  lessons.  To 
the  degree  we  succeeded  in  weathering 
similar  situations  in  the  past,  we  can  draw 
comfort.  Thus,  while  recognizing  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  current  strains  on  the  bank- 
ing system  associated  with  the  large  debt 
burdens  of  sovereign  borrowers,  it  is  reas- 
suring to  remember  that  the  international 
monetary  system  has  proven  flexible 
enough  to  cope  with  very  difficult  situations 
in  the  past.  With  a  responsible  approach  on 
the  part  of  all  participants,  we  should  be 
able  $o  cope  with  this  one  as  well. 

The  Reagan  administration's  market-ori- 
ented approach  to  international  monetary 
issues  has  entailed  some  notable  departures 
from  previous  U.S.  policies,  and  has  occa- 
sionally differed  from  the  current  policies 
of  some  of  our  allies.  Making  such  a  major 
change  is  difficult  in  many  ways — it  requires 
determination  to  put  it  into  effect,  credibili- 
ty to  make  it  work,  and  a  receptive  and 
cooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  allies 
to  avoid  misunderstandings  over  our  meth- 
ods and  goals. 

None  of  this  can  occur  overnight.  We 
have  been  working  for  some  time  to  put 
across  our  point  of  view — our  belief  in 
limiting  government  interference  with  mar- 
ket decisions,  and  in  stable  and  predictable 
economic  policies.  While  differences  re- 
main, our  approach  is  now  better  un- 
derstood and  more  favorably  received 
abroad.  And  we  are  confident  that  momen- 
tum will  continue  to  move  in  our  direction. 

The  market-oriented  approach  to  eco- 
nomic issues  already  has  a  successful  track 
record.  During  the  first  two  decades  after 
World  War  II,  the  United  States  was  a 
leader  in  the  liberalization  of  the  interna- 
tional trade  and  payments  system  which 
underlay  a  dramatic  world  economic  recov- 
ery. Our  strong  domestic  economic  per- 
formance and  open  capital  markets  made 
the  United  States  a  reliable  world  financial 
center,  and  the  U.S.  dollar  the  key  interna- 
tional currency.  By  the  mid-1970's,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  had  become  a 
source  of  instability — particularly  due  to  its 
deteriorating  growth  and  inflation  perform- 
ance. Of  course,  some  of  this  deterioration 
in  U.S.  performance  came  in  response  to 
the  oil  shocks,  which  we  experienced  in 
common  with  every  other  oil-importing  na- 
tion. But  the  main  cause  of  our  disappoint- 
ing record  was  the  weakness  of  our  domes- 
tic economic  policy  relative  to  that  of  other 
major  countries. 

Macroeconomic  policy  in  the  United 
States  had  turned  increasingly  to  fine-tun- 
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ing  with  a  short-term  policy  horizon.  In  that 
environment,  economic  efficiency  was  put 
far  down  the  list  of  priorities,  and  the  ulti- 
mate results  were  a  substantial  worsening  in 
U.S.  productivity  performance,  and  an  in- 
flationary bias  in  wage  and  price  formation. 
The  U.S.  inflation  rate  developed  a  distinct 
upward  trend,  and  as  a  result  interest  rates 
kept  ratcheting  upward  to  new  historical 
highs. 

Our  current  domestic  economic  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  reverse  this  process. 
And  in  fact,  while  much  remains  to  be  done, 
we  have  had  major  success  in  our  effort  to 
put  the  country  back  on  a  sustainable 
noninflationary  growth  path. 

Our  domestic  and  foreign  critics  used  to 
be  most  skeptical  about  our  ability  to  get 
inflation  and  interest  rates  down  from  the 
stratospheric  levels  they  had  reached  by  the 
time  this  administration  took  office.  I  think 
it  would  be  accurate  to  say  that  most  finan- 
cial market  participants  shared  this  skepti- 
cism to  some  extent,  and  for  perfectly  good 
reasons.  Too  many  lenders  have  gotten 
"burned"  in  the  past  by  believing  govern- 
ment promises  that  inflation  would  be 
brought  under  control,  only  to  see  inflation 
and  interest  rates  shoot  up  again  to  new 
highs  soon  afterward.  This  left  them  skepti- 
cal that  inflation  would  ever  be  brought 
under  lasting  control,  and  unwilling  to  risk 
much  on  the  good  intentions  of  this,  or  any 
other,  administration. 

Fortunately,  our  good  intentions  have 
now  been  matched  by  perseverance  and 
demonstrated  performance.  Consumer 
price  inflation  has  been  running  at  only  a 
5.1  percent  annual  rate  so  far  this  year,  and 
we  fully  expect  that  we  can  sustain  this  type 
of  performance  next  year  as  well.  Short- 
term  interest  rates  have  come  dramatically 
off  their  peaks,  and  long-term  rates  are  now 
following  them  down  as  the  longer-run  in- 
flation expectations  of  borrowers  and  lend- 
ers adjust  to  the  reality  of  our  commitment 
and  our  achievement. 

I  have  no  intention  of  ignoring  the  cost 
that  has  been  paid  for  this  reduction  in 
inflation  and  interest  rates.  An  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  over  10  percent  is  a  high  price 
to  pay  no  matter  how  you  look  at  it — in 
terms  of  lost  jobs,  lost  output,  and  hardship 
to  families  and  businesses  all  over  the  coun- 
try. In  order  to  get  inflation  down,  we  had 
to  slow  the  growth  of  the  money  supply. 
Lower  money  growth  automatically  led  to 
weaker  real  economic  activity  during  the 
transition  from  an  environment  of  high 
inflation  expectations  and  inflationary  eco- 


nomic behavior,  to  one  of  price  stability. 
Some  temporary  restriction  of  economic 
growth  was  inevitable,  given  the  pervasive- 
ness of  inflation  and  the  strength  of  expec- 
tations. We  believe,  however,  that  the 
resulting  economic  slowdown  has  been 
made  both  longer  and  more  severe  than 
necessary,  as  a  result  of  the  abruptness  of 
the  initial  monetary  slowdown,  the  volatility 
of  money  growth,  and  the  difficulties  we 
have  had  in  getting  a  sound  budget  through 
the  Congress. 

Now,  as  we  begin  to  count  up  the  cost  of 
getting  inflation  under  control,  we  would 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  why  we  did  this.  We 
must  remember  the  overwhelming  urgency 
which  the  American  people,  as  well  as  our 
foreign  allies,  attached  to  getting  the  U.S. 
inflation  rate  down  only  2  years  ago.  We 
had  all  seen  the  stagflationary  conse- 
quences of  the  previous  economic  policies. 
The  savings  rate  was  dropping,  investment 
was  lagging,  productivity  growth  was  slow- 
ing, and  the  unemployment  rate  was  trend- 
ing upward.  There  came  to  be  a  widespread 
recognition  of  the  danger  chronic  inflation 
poses  to  the  American  economy,  and  wide- 
spread consensus  that  controlling  inflation 
would  be  worth  the  cost  and  should  be  our 
number  one  priority.  The  cost  has  been 
high — higher  than  necessary — but  the  ben- 
efits have  also  been  significant  and  will 
grow  over  time.  Having  already  paid  the 
price,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  us  to 
retreat,  and  be  forced  to  retake  the  already 
captured  ground  again  in  the  future. 

However,  some  observers  now  advocate 
just  that — a  policy  of  faster  money  growth 
in  order  to  spur  the  economic  recovery.  In 
reply,  I  can  only  point  again  to  the  high 
price  that  has  been  paid  to  get  the  degree  of 
price  stability  we  have  today.  Were  we  to 
reopen  the  floodgates  to  inflation,  the  cred- 
ibility of  anti-inflation  policy  would  be  ir- 
reparably damaged  and  the  cost  of  ever 
getting  inflation  under  control  again  would 
make  our  recent  experience  seem  pale  in 
comparison. 

As  we  have  learned  by  experience,  any 
short-term  boost  to  real  economic  activity 
from  overexpansion  of  the  money  supply 
would  be  based  on  speculative  borrowing 
and  lending,  inflationary  spending  patterns, 
and  declining  investment  and  savings  ra- 
tios. Such  a  stimulus  could  hardly  be 
sustainable;  rather,  it  would  soon  lead  us 
right  back  into  the  stagflation  trap  from 
which  the  American  people  elected  us  to 
extricate  them.  Why  make  the  same  mistake 
all  over  again? 

Our  success  in  bringing  inflation  and 
interest  rates  down  is  yielding  significant 
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benefits  in  the  international  arena.  The 
direct  benefits  are  clear — lower  dollar  bor- 
rowing costs  for  all  borrowers  in  interna- 
tional financial  markets,  including  hard- 
pressed  LDC  borrowers,  and  removal  of 
one  source  of  upward  pressure  on  domestic 
interest  rates  in  other  countries.  Both  are 
helping  to  strengthen  world  economic 
prospects. 

Falling  U.S.  interest  rates  are  yielding  an 
important  indirect  benefit  as  well.  As  our 
interest  rates  have  dropped  in  recent 
months,  foreign  interest  rates  have  not 
come  down  nearly  as  much.  At  the  same 
time,  the  U.S.  dollar  has  remained  very 
strong  on  exchange  markets  despite  the 
movement  of  interest  rate  differentials 
against  dollar  assets.  These  events  rein- 
force a  message  we  have  been  trying  to  put 
across  for  some  time.  While  high  U.S.  inter- 
est rates  have  had  some  negative  impacts  on 
other  countries  and  have  contributed  to  an 
already-difficult  world  situation,  the  prob- 
lems of  each  of  our  economies  are  primarily 
a  result  of  our  respective  domestic  structur- 
al problems,  economic  policies,  and  eco- 
nomic performance.  We  regret  the  addi- 
tional problems  the  transition  process  in 
the  United  States  has  caused  our  allies,  and 
have  been  doing  all  we  can  to  make  our  way 
quickly  through  this  period  of  economic 
adjustment.  But  we  have  felt  all  along  that 
each  of  our  governments  would  be  better 
served  by  looking  for  answers  within,  rather 
than  outside,  its  own  economy. 

This  having  been  said,  I  would  like  to 
underscore  the  tremendous  importance  we 
attach  to  effective  international  economic 
cooperation.  While  sound  domestic  policies 
are  crucial,  none  of  our  economies  can  go  it 
alone.  We  are  very  aware  of  the  opinions 
and  aspirations  of  our  allies,  and  try  to  take 
every  available  opportunity  to  consult  with 
them  and  arrive  at  common  un- 
derstandings. This  obviously  does  not 
mean  that  we  go  into  discussions  intending 
to  sell  U.S.  interests  short — but  that  we  are 
willing  to  work  with  our  allies  to  find  mu- 
tually acceptable  solutions  to  our  economic 
problems. 

We  carry  out  this  commitment  every  day 
in  a  number  of  ways:  through  candid  ex- 
change of  new  ideas  and  points  of  view, 
through  timely  notifications  of  policy 
changes  or  upcoming  economic  events 
which  impact  on  one  another's  policies,  and 
through  a  thorough,  quiet,  and  reasoned 
airing  of  any  misunderstandings  or  differ- 
ences. We  are  fully  aware  that  the  demands 
of  international  cooperation  sometimes  re- 
quire a  country  to  forego  its  immediate  self- 


interest  in  pursuit  of  fundamental  common 
goals.  We  are  receptive  to  approaches 
which  focus  on  lasting  solutions  to  funda- 
mental problems.  Effective  international 
economic  cooperation  should  not  be  limit- 
ed to  short-run  crisis  management  and 
muddling  through  day-to-day  in  a  haphaz- 
ard manner. 

At  the  Versailles  Summit,2  the  leaders  of 
the  Summit  nations  took  what  I  hope  will  be 
a  historic  step  in  this  direction,  when  they 
agreed  to  our  proposal  for  an  enhanced 
process  of  international  economic  coopera- 
tion.3 This  agreement  represents  a  reaffir- 
mation of  the  consensus  achieved  in  1975  at 
the  first  economic  summit  at  Rambouil- 
let4 — a  consensus  which  led  directly  to  the 
Second  Amendment  of  the  IMF  Articles  of 
Agreement,5  the  legal  basis  for  the  present 
international  monetary  system. 

The  spirit  of  Rambouillet  was  that  ex- 
change market  stability  can  stem  only  from 
stability  in  fundamental  underlying  eco- 
nomic policies  and  performance.  Countries 
which  have  relatively  weak  economic  poli- 
cies and  poor  inflation  performance  simply 
cannot  avoid  persistent  depreciation  of 
their  currencies,  relative  to  countries  with 
stronger  economies.  And  as  long  as  market 
participants  are  uncertain  about  the  future 
direction  of  policies  and  performance  in  key 
countries,  exchange  rate  volatility  is  likely 
to  be  a  fact  of  life.  Only  when  all  are  moving 
toward  more  stable,  noninflationary  eco- 
nomic policies  can  we  expect  more  stability 
in  exchange  markets. 

The  IMF  built  on  the  Rambouillet  con- 
sensus to  develop  a  broad  system  of  "sur- 


2  For  documentation  on  the  Versailles  Eco- 
nomic Summit,  June  4-6,  1982,  see  Part  F. 

3  At  the  Versailles  Economic  Summit,  the  lead- 
ers agreed  to  the  U.S.  proposal  to  establish  a 
"multilateral  surveillance  group,"  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  summit  nations,  to  help 
ensure  that  internal  domestic  policies  were  com- 
patible with  international  economic  growth.  Meet- 
ing regularly,  the  "group",  together  with  the 
Director  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
would  review  such  items  as  budget  deficits,  monev 
supply,  interest  rates,  and  general  financial 
developments  in  the  major  industrial  nations  in 
order  to  encourage  the  convergence  of  national 
policies  over  a  2-to  3-year  period  which  would 
enhance  international  currency  stability  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

4  The  first  economic  summit  was  held  at  the 
Chateau  de  Rambouillet  near  Paris,  France,  No- 
vember 15-17,  1975. 

5  For  the  text  of  the  Second  Amendment  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  which  was  approved  by  the  IMF  Board 
of  Governors  on  April  30,  1976,  and  entered  into 
force  on  April  1,  1978,  see  29  UST  2203. 
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veillance"  over  its  members'  exchange  rate 
policies  and  the  economic  policies  which 
underlie  them.  To  carry  out  this  surveil- 
lance, the  IMF  conducts  frank  and  con- 
fidential annual  evaluations  of  national  pol- 
icies by  its  Executive  Board  and  staff.  While 
there  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  process 
which  forces  members  to  change  their  poli- 
cies in  response,  it  is  generally  felt  that 
surveillance  has  had  some  impact. 

The  Versailles  Summit  cooperation 
agreement  centers  on  periodic  meetings  of 
the  Finance  Ministers  and  Central  Bank 
Governors  of  the  five  countries  whose  cur- 
rencies make  up  the  SDR — meetings  which 
are  aimed  at  achieving  greater  convergence 
in  economic  policies  over  the  medium  term. 
The  first  meeting  among  Ministers  to  begin 
implementing  this  agreement  was  held  over 
Labor  Day  weekend  in  Toronto,6  and  we 
believe  it  was  a  success  in  the  sense  that  all 
participants  approached  it  seriously.  I  don't 
want  to  oversell  the  process — it  is  essen- 
tially still  a  consultative  mechanism  with  a 
medium-term  focus,  and  not  intended  to 
produce  dramatic  or  immediate  action.  But 
I  do  expect  that  it  will  contribute  to  sounder 
and  more  informed  economic  policies  in 
the  participating  countries. 

I  suppose  if  my  name  is  associated  with 
any  issue  in  the  international  area,  it  is  U.S. 
exchange  market  policy.  At  the  time  this 
administration  took  office,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  engaged  in  a  policy  of  frequent 
large-scale  intervention  in  exchange  mar- 
kets. Over  the  last  6  months  of  the  previous 
administration  the  United  States  purchased 
nearly  $8  billion  equivalent  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies, and  another  $600  million  was  pur- 
chased in  the  early  weeks  of  the  Reagan 
administration. 

At  that  point,  we  called  "time  out"  to 
review  our  intervention  policy.  As  a  result 
of  that  review,  we  instituted  our  current 
policy  of  minimal  intervention — interven- 
ing only  if  necessary  to  counter  serious 
disorder  in  exchange  markets.  The  underly- 
ing rationale  for  U.S.  intervention  opera- 
tions remains  the  same  as  [it]  had  been  over 
the  entire  floating  exchange  rate  period — 
we  stand  ready  to  intervene  in  fulfillment  of 
our  commitment  under  Article  IV  of  the 
IMF  Articles  of  Agreement,7  to  counter 
disorderly  market  conditions.  But  our  imple- 


6  The  first  meeting  of  the  "multilateral  surveil- 
lance group"  was  held  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  Sep- 
tember 4-6, 1982. 

7  Article  IV  of  the  IMF  Articles  of  Agreement 
outlines  "Obligations  Regarding  Exchange  Ar- 
rangements." 


mentation  of  that  policy  has  changed  signifi- 
cantly. 

This  change  generated  controversy 
abroad,  especially  in  the  early  stages.  With 
their  currencies  weakening  against  the  dol- 
lar, some  of  our  economic  partners  asked  us 
to  reconsider  and  join  them  in  large-scale 
intervention  to  support  their  currencies.  An 
even  more  widespread  argument  was  based 
on  concerns  about  exchange  rate  volatility. 
It  was  suggested  that  a  more  activist  U.S. 
approach  to  intervention  would  reduce  the 
size  and  rapidity  of  short-term  exchange 
rate  movements. 

Our  response  has  been  that  we  cannot 
ignore  the  lessons  we  drew  from  past  inter- 
vention experience.  Intervention  can  have 
an  occasional  role  in  dealing  with  serious 
episodes  of  market  disorder.  But  our  read- 
ing of  recent  history  suggests  that  a  more 
active  intervention  policy — one  aimed  at 
fixing  or  managing  exchange  rate  levels — is 
unlikely  to  succeed. 

We  recognize  there  are  still  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
intervention.  For  that  reason,  we  proposed 
at  the  summit  that  there  be  a  thorough 
international  study  of  the  impacts  of  ex- 
change market  intervention  in  the  past. 
This  study  is  now  underway,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  group  of  experts  from  national 
governments.  They  are  tasked  with  review- 
ing the  evidence  and  collective  experience 
on  the  negative  and  positive  impacts  of 
intervention,  and  producing  a  report  for  the 
Ministers.  Their  report  is  not  intended  to 
dictate  or  to  prescribe  what  the  future  inter- 
vention policies  of  participating  countries 
should  be — rather,  it  is  meant  as  an  input  to 
continuing  discussion  of  this  topic  at  policy 
level. 

In  the  last  2  months,  newspapers  have 
been  full  of  gloom  and  doom  about  pros- 
pects for  the  international  banking  system. 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  possibility  of  widespread  loan 
defaults  triggering  a  collapse  of  the  banking 
system.  There  have  clearly  been  significant 
strains,  and  there  is  room  for  concern,  but  I 
think  many  commentaries  vastly  overstate 
the  danger.  We  are  not  in  a  crisis,  nor  do  we 
believe  a  crisis  is  imminent.  The  banking 
system  is  resilient,  and  able  to  cope  with 
such  challenges. 

While  the  Mexican  situation  is  not  yet 
resolved,  the  rapid  and  effective  response 
of  both  private  and  official  lenders  demon- 
strates the  capability  of  the  financial  system 
to  deal  with  very  difficult  situations.  More 
generally,  borrowing  countries  are  showing 
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a  greater  willingness  to  take  adjustment 
measures.  Assuming,  as  I  do,  that  we  will 
pass  successfully  through  all  our  present 
difficulties,  there  is  a  valuable  lesson  to  be 
learned.  In  order  to  maintain  their  credit- 
worthiness, borrowers  are  going  to  have  to 
make  sure  they  pay  greater  attention  to 
balance  of  payments  adjustment  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  run  more  disciplined  economic 
policies.  Lenders,  by  exercising  greater  cau- 
tion and  prudence  in  their  lending  deci- 
sions, will  help  make  sure  they  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  it  is  a  positive 
thing  that  lenders  have  become  more  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  succumbing  to  the  "herd 
instinct"  which  tends  to  cause  overop- 
timistic  lending  in  good  times,  and  overly- 
rapid  retrenchment  when  times  are  rough. 
Responsible  self-interest  suggests  that 
lenders  would  do  well  to  exercise  normal 
prudence  in  their  lending  decisions  at  all 
times,  and  make  sure  that  their  rewards  are 
an  accurate  reflection  of  the  risks  they  take. 

Somehow,  early  in  this  administration, 
there  came  to  be  a  public  belief  that  we 
"disapproved  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  It  is  true  that  we  spent  considera- 
ble time  and  effort  investigating  ways  in 
which  the  IMF  could  be  more  effective.  But 
our  reason  for  doing  so  stemmed  from  our 
basic  conviction  that  it  is  an  essential  and 
successful  component  of  the  international 
monetary  system. 

The  Fund's  consultative  mechanisms 
and  surveillance  activities  have  a  major  in- 
fluence on  the  evolution  and  functioning  of 
the  system,  and  on  the  formation  of  mem- 
bers' economic  policies.  And  the  Fund  also 
takes  a  more  immediate  part  in  the  interna- 
tional adjustment  process,  by  providing 
temporary  balance  of  payments  financing 
assistance  conditioned  on  the  borrowers' 
implementation  of  policies  to  correct  their 
domestic  and  external  imbalances. 

In  view  of  the  large  balance  of  payments 
financing  needs  faced  by  many  countries, 
and  of  the  many  strains  on  the  financial 
system,  IMF  resources  will  have  to  be  ex- 
panded. However,  an  overly  large  quota 
increase  would  put  the  Fund  under  pres- 
sure to  weaken  its  conditionality,  and 
threaten  to  turn  the  IMF  from  a  monetary 
institution  into  a  development  bank — and 
potentially  into  an  engine  of  world  infla- 
tion. The  United  States  is  supporting  an 
adequate  IMF  quota  increase  in  [the]  current 
round  of  negotiations:  an  increase  that 
would  enable  the  Fund  to  meet  the  tempo- 
rary balance  of  payments  financing  needs  of 


its  members  under  normal  circumstances. 
We  agreed  in  Toronto  that  these  negotia- 
tions should  be  accelerated,  and  that  we 
should  try  to  reach  decisions  on  the  size  and 
distribution  of  this  quota  increase  by  next 
spring's  Interim  Committee  meeting. 

In  addition,  as  a  complement  to  the 
quota  increase,  we  have  raised  the  idea  of  a 
new  permanent  borrowing  arrangement  in 
the  IMF,  designed  to  provide  the  Fund  with 
a  standby  line  of  credit  to  deal  with  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  which  might  seriously 
threaten  the  international  monetary  system. 
There  has  been  some  suspicion  that  we 
might  be  using  this  proposal  as  a  diversion- 
ary tactic  to  delay  or  reduce  the  prospective 
quota  increase.  Because  of  this,  I  want  to 
make  very  clear  that  this  idea  is  for  a  facility 
which,  if  adopted,  would  be  additional  to 
and  not  a  substitute  for  an  adequate  quota 
increase.  Administered  by  the  IMF,  the  bor- 
rowing arrangement  would  be  available  on 
a  contingency  basis  and  could  be  drawn 
upon  by  the  IMF  to  finance  access  by  mem- 
bers to  Fund  resources  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  idea  is  being  discussed 
further  and  will  be  considered  by  IMF  mem- 
bers in  the  coming  months,  in  conjunction 
with  the  quota  discussions. 

We  also  see  an  important  continuing  role 
for  the  multilateral  development  banks, 
such  as  the  World  Bank  group.  With  some 
modifications  in  their  procedures,  the 
banks  can  expand  their  role  as  catalysts  for 
the  mobilization  of  the  private  sector  re- 
sources which  are  essential  to  growth  and 
development.  In  late  February,  we  released 
a  thorough  report  on  U.S.  participation  in 
the  MDB's  which  stressed  the  directions  in 
which  we  think  their  activities  should  be 
guided.  Our  suggestions  are  aimed  at  en- 
hancing both  the  catalytic  role  of  the  MDB's 
and  their  ability  to  provide  sound  economic 
policy  advice. 

The  key  elements  of  our  proposals  are 
straightforward.  We  want  the  MDB's  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  market  forces — 
on  the  importance  of  appropriate  pricing 
structures  and  incentives.  We  are  asking  the 
banks  to  make  greater  resort  to  cofinancing 
and  other  ways  of  stimulating  increased 
private  foreign  investment  in  developing 
countries.  And  we  will  be  working  to  ensure 
that  scarce  concessional  loan  funds  are  re- 
served for  the  poorest  of  the  developing 
countries,  while  more  creditworthy  bor- 
rowers are  graduated  to  "harder"  lending. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  MDB's  are 
considering  these  and  other  ways  of  making 
more  effective  use  of  their  resources,  we 
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will  continue  our  own  priority  efforts  to 
fulfill  the  previously-negotiated  interna- 
tional understandings  on  funding  for  the 
MDBs. 

The  importance  of  sound  economic  poli- 
cies to  economic  growth  and  development, 
and  the  rationale  for  this  administration's 
policies  toward  the  MDB's,  are  amply  dem- 
onstrated in  a  recently-published  review  of 
foreign  aid  and  development,  written  by 
Professor  Raymond  Mikesell  under  a  con- 
tract from  the  Treasury  and  State  Depart- 
ments and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.8  Mikesell's  review  in- 
vestigates major  issues  relating  to  official 
foreign  aid  policy  and  the  effectiveness  of 
foreign  aid,  and  arrives  at  a  number  of 
specific  conclusions  about  how  best  to  tar- 
get and  use  concessional  aid  resources. 

The  full  text  makes  interesting  reading, 
but  for  this  purpose  the  recommendations 
could  be  summarized  in  a  few  sentences. 
First,  donors  should  reserve  and  target 
scarce  aid  resources  for  those  countries 
which  need  it  the  most  and  can  use  it  most 
effectively.  Second,  recipients  should  use 
aid  in  ways  that  contribute  to  broad-based 
economic  growth,  and  which  complement 
private  sector  activity  rather  than  replacing 
it.  The  aim  on  both  sides  should  be  to 
establish  the  preconditions  for  self- 
sustainable  growth. 

More  broadly,  the  review  indicates  that 
the  major  lesson  to  be  derived  from  existing 
studies  of  countries  in  the  process  of  devel- 
opment is  that  the  government  policies 
which  are  most  closely  associated  with  suc- 
cessful development  are  those  which  allow 
the  incentives  of  the  free  market  to  work, 
and  which  are  conducive  to  the  expansion 
of  exports  and  to  inflows  of  private  capital. 
Within  a  sound  policy  environment,  foreign 
aid  can  make  a  major  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic development.  There  are  undoubted- 
ly cases  in  which  aid  has  been  of  little  value 
in  promoting  growth,  and  even  cases  in 
which  it  was  counterproductive.  But  more 
generally  there  is  ample  evidence  that  aid, 
provided  under  proper  conditions  and  used 
effectively,  can  be  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
development  and  to  the  establishment  of 
the  preconditions  for  self-sustainable 
growth. 

Just  as  the  current  international  mone- 
tary problems  have  a  familiar  ring  to  them, 
so  does  our  policy  response.  Our  emphasis 


on  a  coherent,  predictable,  market-oriented 
economic  policy  is  not  a  new  idea.  Certainly 
we  are  not  the  first  to  recognize  how  crucial 
private  enterprise  is  to  economic  growth 
and  development. 

What  distinguishes  Reagan  administra- 
tion policies  is  not  their  novel  content,  but 
rather  the  consistency  and  determination 
with  which  we  are  applying  our  basic  eco- 
nomic philosophy.  The  resulting  policies 
have  sometimes  differed  considerably  from 
those  of  previous  administrations,  and  on 
occasion  those  departures  have  been 
viewed  with  skepticism  and  alarm. 

This  administration  has  worked  hard 
since  entering  office,  not  only  to  put  its 
policies  in  place  but  also  to  convince  others 
of  their  validity.  We  considered  it  important 
to  make  clear  that  we  expect  no  overnight 
miracles,  but  instead  have  designed  our 
policies  for  consistently  good  economic 
performance  over  the  long  haul.  Opinions 
and  philosophies  differ,  but  I  hope  that 
both  our  consistent  and  logical  underlying 
approach,  and  the  strengthening  economic 
performance  of  the  U.S.  economy,  are 
going  a  long  way  to  convince  the  skeptical. 


Document  78 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Regan)  Before  the  House 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  December  21,  19829 

International  Debt  and 
International  Monetary 
Fund  Resources 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: I  am  pleased  to  meet  with  you  today 
to  discuss  the  international  debt  situation 
and  current  negotiations  on  an  increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  The  world  faces  extremely  difficult 
economic  and  financial  problems,  essen- 
tially without  precedent  in  the  postwar  peri- 
od. Mismanagement  of  these  problems 
would  have  serious  adverse  effects  on  the 
United  States  economy — on  our  recovery 


8  Reference  is  to  Raymond  F.   Mikesell,   The 

Economics  of  Foreign  Aid  and  Self-Sustaining  Develop- 
ment (Boulder,  Colorado,  1983). 


9  Source:  International  Financial  Markets  and  Re- 
lated Matters:  Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1983),  pp.  23-50. 
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and  on  our  ability  to  create  needed  new 
jobs.  Orderly  resolution  will  minimize  the 
potential  risks  for  our  citizens.  I  would  like 
to  review  the  situation,  the  broad  strategy 
for  dealing  with  current  problems  and, 
given  the  critical  role  for  the  IMF  in  this 
approach,  the  status  of  international  discus- 
sions on  increasing  IMF  resources.  Answers 
to  the  specific  questions  in  your  letter  of 
invitation  are  appended  to  my  statement. 

International  Financial  Developments 

The  present  troubled  state  of  the  world 
economy  has  its  roots  in  emerging  inflation 
pressures  in  the  late  1960's,  the  twin  oil 
shocks  of  the  1970's  and  policy  responses 
that  attempted  to  avoid  adjustment  to  new 
economic  realities. 

The  appropriate  economic  response  to 
emerging  problems  and  the  oil  price  in- 
creases was  monetary  and  fiscal  restraint  to 
counter  inflationary  pressure,  and  for  real 
adjustment  and  resource  reallocation  to  re- 
flect new  competitive  conditions  and  the 
reduced  real  consumption  possibilities  im- 
plied by  the  large  transfer  of  income  and 
wealth  to  OPEC.  Instead,  many  govern- 
ments tried  to  maintain  real  incomes  at 
levels  prevailing  prior  to  the  price  increases 
and  preserve  employment  in  uncompetitive 
industries  by  transfers.  Reluctance  to  pay 
for  these  transfers  and  subsidies  by  in- 
creased taxation  led  to  debt-financed  in- 
creases in  government  outlays,  with 
monetization  of  the  resulting  deficits 
producing  faster  monetary  growth  in  turn. 
The  results  were  higher  inflation,  slower 
real  growth,  and  rising  government  sector 
deficits  relative  to  GNP  (primarily  from 
enlarged  transfer  payments).  In  addition — 
and  of  central  importance  in  today's  debt 
situation — oil  importing  countries  experi- 
enced unprecedented  current  account  defi- 
cits and  external  borrowing  requirements. 

Most  of  the  needed  current  account  fi- 
nancing was  provided  through  private  mar- 
kets, largely  by  commercial  banks.  Com- 
mercial banks  served  as  the  risk-taking  in- 
termediaries between  OPEC  and  borrowing 
countries.  The  growth  of  lending  was  con- 
siderably larger,  and  the  financing 
smoother,  than  many  observers  had 
thought  possible;  but  the  corollary  has  been 
the  rapid  growth  of  international  debt. 

In  addition,  the  liquidity  provided  by  the 
growth  of  international  lending  tended  to 
postpone  adjustment  of  domestic  econo- 
mies and  helped  maintain  consumption  at 
inflated  levels.  Continued  borrowing  and 


postponement  of  adjustment  was  encour- 
aged by  the  belief  on  the  part  of  debtors 
that  inflation  would  erode  their  debt  bur- 
den. 

The  increase  in  international  lending — 
both  private  and  official — was  heavily  con- 
centrated on  the  non-OPEC  developing 
countries.  By  the  end  of  1981,  total  non- 
OPEC  LDC  debt  was  about  $500  billion— 5 
times  the  level  of  their  debt  in  1973.  Net 
new  borrowing  by  these  countries  from 
banks  in  the  major  industrialized  countries 
reachqpl  a  cyclical  low  of  SI  1  billion  in  1977, 
rose  to  $22  billion  in  1978  (of  which  $13 
billion  went  to  Latin  America)  and  $42 
billion  in  1981  (of  which  $33  billion  went  to 
Latin  America).  By  June  1982,  the  stock  of 
debt  owed  to  the  private  Western  banks  by 
non-OPEC  developing  countries  totaled 
around  $265  billion,  of  which  $168  billion 
was  owed  by  countries  in  Latin  America. 

In  recent  months,  financial  markets  have 
begun  to  recognize  that  the  inflationary 
environment  of  the  1970's  is  changing  fun- 
damentally. Markets  are  beginning  to  be- 
lieve that  the  world  economy  is  in  a  disinfla- 
tionary period  that  will  continue  for  some 
time.  Inflation  expectations  are  undergoing 
dramatic  change.  Lenders  are  reevaluating 
loan  portfolios  that  were  established  under 
quite  different  expectations  about  future 
inflation.  Levels  of  debt  previously  ex- 
pected to  decline  in  real  terms — and  there- 
fore to  remain  manageable  relative  to  grow- 
ing nominal  export  receipts  under  condi- 
tions of  high  inflation — are  now  seen  to  be 
high  in  real  terms  and  large  in  the  face  of 
weak  export  prices  and  slow  world  econom- 
ic growth.  Interest  rates — though  down  re- 
cently in  nominal  terms — are  seen  to  be 
high  and  more  burdensome  in  real  terms 
because  of  lower  expected  inflation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  strong  possibility  that  real 
interest  rates  will  eventually  be  reduced  is  a 
positive  factor  in  the  outlook. 

The  reevaluation  that  is  going  on  is  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  collision  between 
ongoing  inflationary  behavior  and  mone- 
tary policy  that  no  longer  provides  suffi- 
cient money  to  finance  continued  high  in- 
flation. In  general,  national  monetary 
authorities  are  demonstrating  that  anti-in- 
flationary policies  will  not  be  reversed  at 
the  first  signs  of  slow  growth  or  higher 
unemployment.  The  world  economy  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  unavoidable  adjustment 
period  which  will  continue  until  inflationary 
expectations  abate  and  the  public's  behav- 
ior ceases  to  be  based  on  the  presumption 
that  inflation  will  persist  into  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past. 
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In  this  atmosphere  of  shifting  expecta- 
tions, the  overall  tone  in  bank  lending  is 
cautious.  The  problems  with  major  sover- 
eign and  corporate  borrowers  did  not  de- 
velop overnight.  Many  of  them  were  fore- 
seen in  1981,  but  did  not  reach  the  stage  of 
individual  liquidity  or  solvency  crises  until 
this  year.  Previously  strong  and  well-known 
private  companies  in  North  America  and 
Europe  now  require  debt  restructuring  and 
rationalization.  Major  sovereign  borrowers, 
beginning  with  Argentina,  then  Mexico  and 
Brazil  have  faced  liquidity  problems  and 
foreign  exchange  shortages;  and  a  host  of 
other  countries — including  Yugoslavia,  Po- 
land, Zaire,  the  Sudan — also  have  problems 
servicing  debt.  Internationally,  reschedul- 
ing has  become  a  growth  industry. 

Accordingly,  banks  are  taking  a  harder 
look  at  lending,  country  exposure  and 
transfer  risk,  and  the  strength  of  the  other 
banks  they  deal  with.  They  are  increasing 
their  loan  loss  provisions,  and  expect  to  be 
involved  in  debt  restructurings  with  many 
of  their  sovereign  borrowers. 

The  major  international  banks  tend  to 
view  the  basic  LDC  debt  problem  as  one  of 
liquidity  rather  than  solvency.  They  see  the 
key  causes  to  be  faulty  domestic  policies 
and  the  weak  performance  of  the  world 
economy.  Most  would  assume  there  is  a 
negligible  risk  of  permanent  default  by 
major  sovereign  borrowers,  and  that  cor- 
rective domestic  policies,  coupled  with 
world  economic  recovery,  will  restore  cred- 
it-worthiness of  the  LDC's  over  the  longer 
term.  The  major  uncertainties  are  in  the 
delays  in  reestablishment  of  confidence  and 
credit-worthiness,  and  questions  about  the 
adequacy  and  continued  availability  of  new 
credits  from  the  banking  community  to  pro- 
vide support  as  adjustments  take  place. 

With  the  decline  in  inflation  and  interest 
rates,  and  the  establishment  of  economic 
adjustment  programs  in  key  borrowing 
countries,  the  rate  of  increase  in  demand 
for  new  bank  lending  is  not  expected  to  be 
as  high  as  in  previous  years.  But  some  net 
new  lending  will  be  required.  The  essence 
of  the  problem  is  to  assure  that  conditions 
are  established  that  will  reconcile  the  neces- 
sary prudence  in  lending  with  the  need  for 
continued  financing  while  these  adjust- 
ments take  effect. 


United  States  Interests 

The  world  economy  has  become  high- 
ly— and  often  uncomfortably — interdepen- 
dent  since  World  War  II,   with  a  strong 


growth  in  international  trade  and  an  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  international  financ- 
ing. International  trade  was  the  single  most 
dynamic  part  of  the  world  economy  in  the 
decade  of  the  1970's.  Our  own  stake  in  the 
health  of  the  world  economy  has  grown 
rapidly  as  well.  U.S.  exports  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  decade  grew  twice  as  fast  as  the 
growth  of  world  trade.  Merchandise  ex- 
ports as  a  share  of  U.S.  gross  national 
product  doubled  between  1970  and  1979 
and  now  account  for  8  percent  of  U.S.  GNP. 
By  the  end  of  the  decade,  exports  ac- 
counted for  one  in  three  acres  of  U.S. 
agricultural  production — or  roughly  40  per- 
cent of  our  total  agricultural  production. 
One  out  of  every  eight  jobs  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector  produced  for  export;  and 
nearly  20  percent  of  our  total  production  of 
goods  was  exported.  Imports  have  also 
risen  rapidly,  to  the  point  that  something 
like  20  percent  of  our  consumption  is  sup- 
plied by  imports,  and  imports  form  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  U.S.  production  process. 

In  the  financial  area,  U.S. -owned  banks 
account  for  about  one-third  of  total  interna- 
tional bank  lending  to  final  borrowers.  In- 
ternational bank  claims  outstanding,  after 
eliminating  double  counting  from  inter- 
bank transactions,  total  about  $1  trillion, 
while  U.S.  banks'  claims  on  foreign  bor- 
rowers were  around  $349  billion  as  of  mid- 
1982.  Most  U.S.  bank  lending  involves  cus- 
tomers in  the  developed  country  area,  but 
about  one-fourth  goes  to  Latin  America. 
These  figures  are  indicative  of  the  share  of 
risk  borne  by  U.S.  banks,  and  are  roughly 
proportional  to  the  U.S.  share  of  GNP  in 
the  OECD  area. 

The  links  between  trade  and  banking  are 
obvious.  Moreover,  U.S.  banks'  ability  to 
finance  domestic  activity  clearly  benefits 
from  a  sound,  profitable  international  lend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  discussion  has  in- 
dicated, the  United  States  economy  is 
strongly  tied  to  developments  abroad.  We 
have  very  solid  self-interests  in  assuring 
that  the  debt  and  financial  situation  is 
smoothly  handled.  In  order  to  identify  spe- 
cific U.S.  interests,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
briefly  a  hypothetical  case  where  the  United 
States  and  major  foreign  governments  fol- 
low a  "hands-off"  approach  to  debt  prob- 
lems, effectively  allowing  them  to  follow 
their  course  without  official  support. 

From  what  we've  seen  in  the  last  few 
months,  private  lenders  have  become  ex- 
tremely hesitant  to  extend  new  loans  to 
LDC's  saddled  with  sizeable  debts.  Private 
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lenders  are  holding  back  until  the  bor- 
rowers— encouraged  by  the  IMF — un- 
dertake new  domestic  policies  aimed  at 
reducing  borrowing  needs.  For  the  sake  of 
discussion,  a  "hands-ofF'  attitude  by  the 
United  States  and  others  would  most  likely 
result  in  a  cessation  of  new  private  lending 
to  LDC's  in  general.  What  would  that  mean 
for  the  borrowers,  for  the  world  economy, 
for  the  United  States,  and  for  our  citizens. 

LDC  borrowers  received  about  $45  bil- 
lion in  new  bank  loans  in  1981.  We  expect 
this  year  they  will  borrow  something  like 
$20-25  billion.  Next  year,  if  lenders  pulled 
back  sharply  in  the  absence  of  any  interest 
or  action  on  the  part  of  the  major  industrial 
countries,  this  lending  could  decline  toward 
zero.  Assuming  that  there  is  some  new 
private  lending  next  year,  say  $5-10  billion, 
LDC's  would  face  a  decline  of  $35-40  bil- 
lion in  loans  over  the  1981-83  period. 
Trade  and  current  account  deficits  would 
have  to  be  reduced  accordingly  to  match 
the  new  lower  level  of  external  financing. 

What  would  such  a  reduction  in  lending 
to  LDC's  imply  for  the  world  as  a  whole? 
First,  the  adjustment  would  come  largely 
against  industrial  countries.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  unavoidable  cuts  in  LDC  imports, 
industrial  country  exports  would  be  directly 
reduced  by  $35-40  billion.  This  would  rep- 
resent a  direct  loss  of  0.3  to  0.5  percent  of 
GNP  in  the  industrial  countries;  secondary 
effects  could  double  that  loss  to  some  0.6  to 
1.0  percent  of  their  GNP.  At  the  early  stage 
of  global  recovery  we're  likely  to  be  in  next 
year,  a  drop  of  this  magnitude  from  lost 
exports  could  abort  the  gradual  rebuilding 
of  consumer  and  investor  confidence  need- 
ed for  a  sustained  recovery. 

For  the  United  States,  the  effects  would 
be  broadly  similar.  Growth  would  be  about 
1  percent  less  than  we're  expecting,  and  our 
trade  deficit  would  grow  very  rapidly  due  to 
the  loss  of  $12  billion  or  so  in  exports  to 
LDC's.  Lost  jobs  in  vital  export  sectors 
would  compound  our  recovery  efforts. 

The  American  citizen  has  the  right  to  ask 
why  he  and  his  government  need  to  be 
concerned  with  debt  problems  abroad. 
With  high  unemployment  at  home,  why 
should  we  be  assisting  other  countries,  rath- 
er than,  say,  reducing  taxes  or  increasing 
spending  domestically?  Why  should  he  care 
what  happens  to  the  international  financial 
system? 

One  way  to  look  at  this  question  is  to  ask 
what  the  implications  are  for  workers  in 
Providence,  Pascoag  or  Woonsocket  if  for- 
eign  borrowers   do   not   receive   sufficient 


assistance  to  adjust  in  an  orderly  way.  What 
if  they  are  late  in  making  interest  payments 
to  banks,  or  can't  pay  principal,  and  loans 
become  nonperforming  or  are  written  off  as 
a  loss? 

If  interest  payments  are  more  than  90 
days  late,  the  banks  stop  accruing  them  on 
their  books,  they  suffer  reduced  profits  and 
bear  the  costs  of  continued  funding  of  the 
loan.  Provisions  may  have  to  be  made  for 
loss,  and  as  loans  are  actually  written  off, 
the  capital  of  the  bank  is  reduced. 

This*in  turn  reduces  the  banks'  capi- 
tal/asset ratio,  which  forces  banks  to  curtail 
lending  to  individual  borrowers  and  lowers 
the  overall  total  they  can  lend.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  amounts  banks  can  lend  will 
impact  on  the  economy.  So  will  the  banks' 
reduced  ability  to  make  investments,  which 
in  everyday  language  includes  the  purchase 
of  municipal  bonds  which  help  to  finance 
the  operations  of  the  communities  where 
individual  Americans  work  and  live.  Re- 
duced ability  to  lend  could  also  raise  inter- 
est rates. 

I  want  to  make  very  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  are  not  talking  here  just  about  the 
big  money  center  banks  and  the  multina- 
tional corportions.  Well  over  1,500  U.S. 
banks,  or  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  U.S.  banks,  have  loaned  money 
to  Latin  America  alone.  They  range  in  size 
from  over  $100  billion  in  assets  to  about 
$100  million.  Those  banks  are  located  in 
virtually  every  state,  in  virtually  every  con- 
gressional district,  and  in  virtually  every 
community  of  any  size  in  the  country. 
Those  loans,  among  other  things,  financed 
exports,  exports  that  resulted  in  jobs,  hous- 
ing, and  investment  being  maintained  or 
created  throughout  the  United  States. 

If  the  foreign  borrowers  are  not  able  to 
service  those  loans,  not  only  will  U.S.  banks 
not  be  able  to  continue  lending  abroad, 
they  will  have  to  severely  curtail  their  lend- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Let  me  illustrate 
this  point  as  graphically  as  I  can.  A  sound, 
well-run  U.S.  bank  of  $10  billion  in  assets — 
not  all  that  large  today — might  have  capital 
of  $600  million.  It  is  required  by  the  regula- 
tors to  maintain  the  ratio  of  at  least  $6  in 
capital  to  every  $100  in  assets.  What  hap- 
pens if  10  percent,  or  $60  million,  of  its 
capital  is  eroded  through  foreign  loan  loss- 
es? It  must  contract  its  lending  by  $1  bil- 
lion. Now  realistically,  the  regulators  will 
not  force  it  to  contract  immediately,  but 
they  will  force  it  to  restrict  its  growth  until 
its  capital  can  be  rebuilt. 

The  net  result  in  either  event  is  $  1  billion 
in  loans  that  can't  be  made  in  that  commu- 
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nity— 20,000  home  mortgages  at  $50,000 
each  that  can't  be  financed,  or  10,000  lines 
of  credit  to  local  businesses  at  $100,000 
each  that  can't  be  extended. 

And  of  course,  this  reduction  in  lending 
also  will  have  negative  effects  on  financing 
of  exports,  imports,  domestic  investment, 
and  production  in  individual  cities  and 
States  around  the  United  States,  be  it  in 
shipping,  tourist  facilities,  farming,  or 
manufacturing.  The  impact  will  not  only  be 
on  the  banks — it  will  negatively  affect  the 
individual  as  well  as  the  economic  system  as 
a  whole.  Higher  unemployment  and  a 
reduction  in  economic  activity,  with  all  they 
entail  for  city,  state  and  Federal  budgets 
would  be  a  further  result.  None  of  this  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  U.S.  citizen. 

The  answer  to  the  question  why  the 
United  States  should  participate  in  efforts 
to  manage  and  resolve  current  international 
financial  problems  is  that  our  efforts  are 
primarily  in  defense  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can and  his  own  economic  interests.  The 
purpose  is  to  protect  his  job  and  his  in- 
come. If  the  United  States  is  to  prosper,  if 
unemployment  is  to  be  reduced  and  new 
jobs  created,  if  the  strength  of  the  compa- 
nies we  work  for  and  in  which  our  pension 
funds  and  insurance  companies  invest  is  to 
be  maintained,  it  is  vitally  important  that 
our  large  and  growing  customers  overseas 
should  remain  healthy  and,  when  in  eco- 
nomic difficulty,  be  helped  to  adjust  and 
recover. 


U.S.  Strategy  and  the  Role  of  the  IMF 

U.S.  strategy  to  deal  with  current  strains 
on  the  international  financial  system  con- 
tains five  key  elements.  If  these  operate  as 
they  should,  there  is  no  need  for  a  potential 
crisis  to  be  unmanageable.  Indeed,  there  is 
good  probability  for  a  steady  and  sustained, 
albeit  gradual,  improvement,  both  in  the 
basic,  underlying  situation  as  well  as  in  the 
reestablishment  of  confidence. 

These  key  elements  are  not  new,  nor  are 
they  hastily  constructed  palliatives.  Rather, 
they  go  to  the  foundations  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  and  financial  system. 

First,  the  crux  of  any  lasting  effort  to 
remedy  the  debt  problems  of  less-devel- 
oped countries  must  be  orderly,  but  effec- 
tive, domestic  adjustment  efforts  by  each 
country  concerned.  The  necessary  adjust- 
ments will  vary  from  country  to  country 
since  the  causes  of  a  country's  external 
payments  difficulties  usually  differ  between 
countries.  But  experience  shows  that  some 


combination  of  the  following  is  likely  to  be 
found  in  a  country  experiencing  debt  prob- 
lems: uncontrolled  government  expendi- 
tures, large  fiscal  deficits,  inflationary 
money  growth,  inefficient  state  enterprises, 
subsidized  or  protected  private  enterprises, 
distorted  prices,  rigid  exchange  rates,  and 
interest  rate  restrictions  which  discourage 
private  savings  and  contribute  to  a  misallo- 
cation  of  investment  expenditures. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  economic  adjust- 
ments necessary  to  restore  a  country's  for- 
eign borrowing  capacity  are  also  necessary 
to  restore  the  conditions  for  stable  and 
strong  domestic  economic  growth.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  want  to  underestimate  the 
short-run  economic  and  political  difficulties 
of  making  the  necessary  adjustments. 

The  second  key  element  is  readiness  to 
provide  official  financing  on  a  transitional 
basis  where  that  is  needed  to  permit  orderly 
adjustment  to  take  place.  The  international 
institution  best  able  to  provide  official  sup- 
port within  the  context  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic adjustment  is  the  IMF.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  IMF  plays  a  number  of  key 
roles.  The  staff  of  the  IMF  works  closely 
with  member  governments  in  order  to  help 
identify  the  causes  of  their  economic  prob- 
lems and  to  identify  the  appropriate  eco- 
nomic policy  adjustments.  The  IMF  also 
stands  ready  to  provide  temporary  financial 
support  to  those  countries  willing  and  able 
to  undertake  the  necessary  economic  policy 
measures  to  get  out  of  their  external  finan- 
cial problems.  The  IMF  cannot  force  a 
member  country  to  adopt  an  economic  pro- 
gram. However,  when  committing  its  re- 
sources, the  IMF  has  a  special  responsibility 
to  assure  itself  that  the  economic  adjust- 
ment program  a  country  is  following  will 
restore  domestic  and  external  health,  and 
that  the  economic  adjustment  program  will 
lead  to  fewer  restrictions  on  international 
trade  and  financial  transactions. 

Other  forms  of  official  financing  can  also 
provide  increased  direct  assistance  that  can 
make  a  significant  remedial  contribution  to 
troubled  LDC  debtors,  as  well  as  serving 
the  commercial  and  financial  interests  of 
the  lending  country. 

However,  neither  IMF  nor  other  official 
credit,  in  themselves,  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  the  required  finance  and  liquidity 
to  support  the  adjustment  necessary  to  re- 
dress the  economy  of  a  major  industrializ- 
ing debtor  country.  Additional  liquidity  and 
trade  finance  must  be  forthcoming. 

Thus,  a  third  key  element  is  commercial 
bank  financing.  The  role  of  the  commercial 
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banks  overshadows  that  of  all  other  lenders 
combined.  At  the  end  of  1981,  total  non- 
OPEC  LDC  debt  totaled  about  $500  billion, 
of  which  $255  billion  (51  percent)  was  to 
private  banks.  During  the  first  half  of  1982, 
the  proportion  of  debt  to  the  commercial 
banking  system  increased  further. 

In  the  second  half  of  1982,  U.S.  regional 
and  some  foreign  banks  have  sought  to 
limit  or  reduce  exposure.  To  the  extent 
they  are  successful,  they  place  a  greater  and 
disproportionate  strain  on  the  resources  of 
the  larger  banks  and  official  lenders  that  are 
committed  to  the  international  financial 
system,  and  on  the  borrowing  countries, 
already  faced  with  a  severe  adjustment  bur- 
den. This  increases  the  risk  of  precipitate, 
restrictive,  and  potentially  politically  desta- 
bilizing adjustment,  rather  than  a  more 
gradual,  albeit  still  painful,  process  that  we 
consider  essential. 

A  cessation  of  commercial  bank  lending 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  lending  banks 
themselves.  In  some  cases,  it  could  push 
weak,  but  otherwise  still  viable,  borrowers 
into  a  rescheduling.  All  those  commercial 
banking  institutions — large  and  small — that 
have  played  a  part  in  the  international  lend- 
ing that  enabled  LDC  borrowers  to  run  up 
debt,  some  of  it  nonproductive  and  non- 
foreign  exchange  earning,  must  be  aware  of 
the  dangers  should  they  attempt  to  reduce 
exposure  during  the  adjustment  process 
that  is  underway. 

Thus  continued — though  reduced — 
flows  of  new  financing  by  the  banks  are  a 
necessary  component  of  the  overall  financ- 
ing package  required  to  support  orderly 
economic  adjustment. 

A  fourth  element  is  the  official  will  and 
capacity  to  act  in  potential  emergencies.  As 
demonstrated  in  some  recent  cases,  in  limit- 
ed instances  when  the  stability  of  the  system 
is  at  stake,  there  may  be  a  need  for  immedi- 
ate and  sufficient  ad  hoc  liquidity  support 
which  can  be  made  available  to  countries 
while  they  negotiate  with  the  IMF,  formu- 
late adjustment  programs,  work  out  orderly 
financing  programs  with  their  creditors, 
and  begin  the  process  of  program  imple- 
mentation. 

Central  banks,  working  cooperatively 
among  themselves  and  with  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements,  at  times  supple- 
mented by  U.S.  Treasury  resources,  can 
provide  short-term  financial  assistance, 
under  appropriate  conditions  and  with  ade- 
quate assurance  of  repayment,  until  the 
borrower  can  work  out  an  IMF  adjustment 
program. 


Let  me  mention  the  role  of  the  Treasur- 
y's Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  in  the  con- 
text of  the  current  international  economic 
situation.  The  ESF  was  established  in  1934, 
to  enable  the  Treasury  to  act  when  neces- 
sary to  stabilize  international  exchange 
markets.  The  ESF  has  been  used  many 
times  over  the  years,  both  to  finance  U.S. 
operations  in  the  exchange  markets  and  to 
provide  short-term  financing  to  other  coun- 
tries. Its  provisions  have  been  modified  by 
the  Congress  from  time  to  time  to  reflect 
the  evolution  of  the  international  monetary 
system,  including  recognition  of  the  shift  to 
floating  exchange  rates  and  the  central  role 
of  the  IMF  in  providing  official  balance  of 
payments  financing. 

In  the  present  context,  a  need  for  short- 
term  liquidity  support  has  arisen  where 
commercial  banks  have  become  concerned 
about  their  exposure  in  key  borrowing 
countries  and  have  acted  to  precipitously 
curtail  lending.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence is  to  make  the  borrowers'  financing 
problems  worse.  For  the  longer-term,  the 
economic  adjustments  undertaken  in  con- 
nection with  an  IMF  program  will  strength- 
en the  countries'  ability  to  service  debt,  and 
such  adjustment  programs  are  a  major  fac- 
tor in  restoring  banks'  confidence  and  will- 
ingness to  continue  lending.  But  there  is 
inevitably  a  lag  between  the  time  major 
liquidity  problems  arise,  domestic  pro- 
grams are  formulated,  agreement  is 
reached  with  the  IMF,  and  implementation 
begins.  It  is  during  this  period  that  uncer- 
tainty and  risk  of  disruptive  actions  are 
perhaps  greatest. 

The  ESF — in  conjunction  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  monetary  authorities 
of  other  major  countries — is  available  to 
play  a  supporting  role  during  this  critical 
period,  to  help  maintain  stability  while  me- 
dium-term adjustment  and  financing  pro- 
grams are  developed  and  put  in  place. 
These  credit  operations  by  the  ESF  are 
short-term  in  nature,  well-secured,  interest- 
earning  and  supportive  of  the  IMF's  central 
role,  and  are  an  entirely  appropriate  U.S. 
contribution  to  maintenance  of  internation- 
al financial  stability. 

By  their  nature,  these  are  short-term  ad 
hoc  solutions,  but  the  major  Central  Banks 
and  Finance  Ministries  must  be  capable  of 
providing  the  necessary  "bridge"  finance 
needed  in  these  situations.  I  think  there  is 
room  for  review  of  whether  our  data  and 
mechanisms  for  identifying  emerging  prob- 
lem cases  are  adequate  and  whether  our 
arrangements  for  providing  emergency  fi- 
nancing work  as  smoothly  as  they  should  or 
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could.  I  have  raised  these  questions  during 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Finance  Ministers 
and  Central  Bank  Governors  of  major  coun- 
tries, and  we  will  be  doing  more  work  in  this 
area. 

The  fifth  key  element  is  a  set  of  economic 
policies  in  the  major  industrialized  coun- 
tries that  will  produce  economic  growth  and 
a  counter  to  the  risks  of  inward-looking 
protectionism.  What  is  currently  missing  in 
the  world  economy  is  business  and  consum- 
er confidence.  Investment  spending  is 
being  postponed  as  capacity  utilization  re- 
mains low,  and  gloom  and  doom  predic- 
tions about  the  global  economy  become 
commonplace.  This  lack  of  confidence 
spreads  to  consumers  who,  fearing  the  pos- 
sibility of  unemployment,  postpone  con- 
sumption in  favor  of  rebuilding  savings.  At 
the  current  juncture,  many  economic  play- 
ers have  adopted  a  "wait  and  see"  ap- 
proach— a  decision  which  collectively  can 
lead   to   an   immobilized   world   economy. 

The  world  economy  is  fundamentally 
poised  for  a  sustained  recovery:  inflation 
rates  in  most  major  countries  have  receded; 
nominal  interest  rates  have  fallen  sharply; 
inventory  rundowns  are  largely  complete. 
But  most  international  observers  do  not 
foresee  the  source  of  growth  that  will  reig- 
nite  investment  and  consumption  decisions. 

Solid,  observable  U.S.  recovery  is  one 
critical  ingredient  missing  for  world  eco- 
nomic expansion.  A  second  ingredient  to 
establishing  credible  growth  in  the  industri- 
al economies  is  in  the  hands  of  European 
and  Japanese  policy  officials.  What  the 
United  States,  Europe,  and  Japan  can  do  to 
help  promote  credible  growth  in  their  do- 
mestic economies  will  be  of  major  impor- 
tance to  each  other  and  to  the  developing 
countries,  whose  current  adjustment  prob- 
lems can  be  eased  by  an  expansion  of  ex- 
ports to  the  industrialized  economies. 

There  are  dangers  in  the  current  situa- 
tion that  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Govern- 
ments may  succumb  too  quickly  to  political 
pressures  to  stimulate  their  economies  fur- 
ther via  excessive  monetary  or  fiscal  expan- 
sion. A  major  shift  at  this  stage  could  place 
upward  pressure  on  interest  rates,  discour- 
age the  downward  movement  in  real  inter- 
est rates  critical  to  investment-led  growth, 
and  suggest  a  return  to  the  stop-go  policies 
of  the  seventies.  If  such  an  expansion  were 
attempted  via  increased  government  spend- 
ing, it  would  reverse  important  gains  in 
reducing  the  involvement  of  governments 
in  domestic  economies. 

In  addition,  rising  protectionist  pres- 
sures in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 


pose  a  real  threat  to  global  recovery.  Signs 
already  exist  that  other  governments  are 
turning  to  protectionist  trade  measures  in 
an  attempt  to  preserve  jobs  in  noncompeti- 
tive industries  and  to  reduce  imports 
and/or  increase  exports;  there  is  a  real 
danger  of  spreading  protectionist  measures 
over  the  next  year.  Far  too  quickly,  govern- 
ments could  react  to  trade  measures  by 
imposing  their  own  restrictions,  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  offset  the  efforts  of  other  coun- 
tries' trade  policies. 

The  only  solution  is  a  strong  endorse- 
ment of  antiprotectionist  policies.  As  the 
world's  largest  trader,  the  United  States 
carries  a  major  responsibility  to  lead  the 
world  away  from  a  possible  trade  war.  The 
clearest  and  strongest  signal  for  other 
countries  would  be  for  the  United  States  to 
renounce  protectionist  pressures  at  home 
and  to  preserve  its  essentially  free  trade 
policies. 

The  IMF's  Role  and  Resources 

The  IMF  was  founded  to  promote  a 
sound  financial  framework  for  the  world 
economy  and  is  at  the  center  of  internation- 
al efforts  to  deal  with  current  economic  and 
financial  problems.  The  resources  of  the 
IMF  are  available  to  provide  temporary 
balance-of-payments  financing  in  support 
of  the  efforts  of  members  to  implement  the 
sound  economic  adjustment  programs 
needed  to  restore  their  external  positions 
to  a  sustainable  basis.  The  economic  policy 
conditions  associated  with  use  of  IMF  re- 
sources are  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
adjustments  are  internationally  responsible 
and  effective  and  to  assure  repayment  to 
the  IMF  over  the  medium  term. 

The  IMF  is  a  unique  institution,  and 
differs  fundamentally  from  the  multilateral 
development  banks  or  other  foreign  aid 
agencies.  There  is  no  set  class  or  group  of 
lenders  or  borrowers  in  the  IMF,  no  con- 
cept of  "donor"  or  "recipient."  Each  mem- 
ber is  obligated  to  provide  its  currency  to 
the  IMF  to  finance  drawings  by  other  coun- 
tries facing  balance-of-payments  needs;  and 
each  country  in  turn  has  a  right  to  draw 
upon  the  IMF  in  case  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments need.  The  U.S.  subscription  to  IMF 
resources  has  been  used  many  times  over 
the  years.  In  turn  the  United  States  has 
drawn  upon  IMF  resources  frequently, 
most  recently  in  1978,  for  a  total  equivalent 
to  about  $6.5  billion,  the  second  largest  use 
of  the  entire  membership. 

The  reemergence  of  large  balance-of- 
payments    financing    needs    and    growing 
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debt  problems  has  led  to  a  sharp  resur- 
gence in  requests  for  IMP"  financing.  Since 
1980,  the  use  of  IMF  credit  has  doubled  and 
the  amount  of  outstanding  drawings  on  the 
IMF  now  totals  about  $18  billion.  Some  33 
countries,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  member- 
ship, now  have  IMF  programs  in  place. 

Any  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  IMF 
resources  over  the  medium  term  is  bound 
to  be  imprecise.  The  demand  for  IMF  fi- 
nancing depends  importantly  on  members' 
balance-of-payments  financing  needs,  the 
availability  of  alternative  sources  of  funds, 
and  the  willingness  and  ability  of  members 
to  implement  IMF  policy  conditions.  More- 
over, the  amount  of  resources  effectively 
available  to  the  IMF  to  finance  drawings  at 
any  time — the  "liquidity"  of  the  IMF — de- 
pends not  only  on  the  size  of  quotas  and 
borrowing  arrangements,  but  also  on  the 
composition  of  the  IMF's  currency  hold- 
ings, whether  the  issuers  of  those  cur- 
rencies are  in  a  strong  enough  position  to 
allow  their  currencies  to  be  used  to  provide 
credit  to  others,  and  the  likelihood  that 
liquid  claims  on  the  IMF  will  be  utilized.  All 
of  these  factors,  and  thus  the  ability  of  the 
IMF  to  meet  official  financing  needs,  are 
subject  to  rapid  change. 

Subject  to  this  caveat,  we  estimate  that 
the  IMF  at  present  has  on  the  order  of  $33 
billion  in  resources  effectively  available  for 
lending,  including  $19  billion  in  usable 
currency  and  SDR  holdings  and  $14  billion 
in  existing  credit  lines.  A  portion  of  these 
funds,  about  $10  billion,  is  already  commit- 
ted under  existing  IMF  programs.  Thus, 
only  about  $23  billion  at  most  is  available 
for  commitment  to  new  programs,  and  even 
this  amount  is  uncertain  for  the  reasons  I 
just  mentioned.  Some  $14  billion  is  vir- 
tually certain  to  be  committed  in  the  near 
future,  including  commitments  for  major 
programs  in  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Brazil. 
Given  the  scope  of  today's  financing  prob- 
lems, requests  for  IMF  programs  by  many 
more  countries  must  be  anticipated  over 
the  next  year,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  IMF's  ability  to  commit  resources  to 
adjustment  programs  could  be  exhausted 
during  the  course  of  1983. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  IMF's  liquid- 
ity position  will  be  under  serious  strain  in 
the  near  future.  Although  the  IMF  has  suffi- 
cient resources  to  meet  immediate  cash 
needs,  since  actual  drawings  are  phased  and 
tied  to  performance  under  agreed  pro- 
grams, there  is  very  little  margin  of  safety. 
In  particular,  the  Fund's  ability  to  continue 
to  commit  financing,  and  permit  its  current 
holdings  to  be  drawn  down  to  low  levels. 


depends    importantly    on    assurances    that 
further  resources  will  be  forthcoming  soon. 

The  IMF  must  have  adequate  resources 
if  it  is  to  effectively  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
for  maintaining  the  sound  financial  system 
essential  for  U.S.  and  global  economic  re- 
covery. The  discussions  that  are  currently 
underway  have  been  focusing  on  two  main 
elements  of  the  IMF's  resources: 

— An  increase  in  quotas,  the  IMF's  tradi- 
tional permanent  resource  base;  and 

— At  U.S.  initiative,  establishment  of  a 
special  borrowing  arrangement,  to  be  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  IMF  in  situations  posing 
a  serious  threat  to  the  international  mone- 
tary system. 

The  adequacy  of  IMF  quotas  is  reviewed 
periodically  in  relation  to  the  growth  of 
international  transactions,  the  size  of  pay- 
ments imbalances  and  financing  needs,  and 
world  economic  prospects.  The  objective  of 
such  reviews  is  to  ensure  that  the  IMF  has 
sufficient  resources  to  meet  the  official  fi- 
nancing needs  of  members  in  normal  cir- 
cumstances. The  last  increase  in  IMF  quo- 
tas became  effective  in  1980,  following  sev- 
eral years  of  negotiations  and  legislative 
consideration,  and  raised  quotas  by  about 
50  percent  to  the  equivalent  of  about  $67 
billion.  During  the  present  review,  which 
began  in  1981,  the  United  States  has  been 
seeking  an  increase  that  should  be  sufficient 
to  meet  demands  for  IMF  resources  under 
normal  circumstances  over  the  next  few 
years.  Some  countries  have  advocated  very 
major  increases — a  doubling  or  in  some 
cases  even  a  tripling — which  we  consider 
excessive  and  unrealistic. 

In  addition  to  meeting  normal  require- 
ments for  official  balance-of-payments  fi- 
nancing, the  IMF  also  serves  as  the  financial 
backstop  for  the  system.  It  must  have,  and 
be  seen  to  have,  the  means  to  deal  with  the 
extraordinary  financing  demands  that  do 
arise  from  time  to  time.  Consequently,  the 
United  States  proposed  earlier  this  vear 
that  consideration  be  given  to  creation  of 
contingency  borrowing  arrangements  to 
supplement  quotas,  which  could  be  called 
upon  by  the  IMF  in  case  of  need  to  deal  with 
very  serious  balance-of-payments  financing 
needs  that  threaten  the  stability  of  the  sys- 
tem. We  believe  that  such  arrangements 
would  have  important  attractions. 

— Since  credit  lines  would  be  established 
only  with  countries  with  relatively  strong 
reserve  and  balance-of-payments  positions, 
they  could  be  expected  to  provide  more 
effectively  usable  resources   than  a  quota 
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increase  of  comparable  size.  Consequently, 
such  credit  lines  would  be  a  more  effective 
and  efficient  means  of  strengthening  the 
IMF's  ability  to  deal  with  extraordinary  fi- 
nancial difficulties  than  a  comparable  in- 
crease in  quotas. 

— Second,  by  demonstrating  that  the 
IMF  is  positioned  to  deal  with  severe 
threats,  such  borrowing  arrangements 
could  provide  the  confidence  to  the  private 
markets  that  is  needed  to  ensure  that  capital 
continues  to  flow,  thus  reducing  the  risk 
that  problems  of  one  country  will  affect 
others. 

— Finally,  creditors  under  the  arrange- 
ment would  have  an  important  voice  in 
decisions  on  its  activation  and  thus  would 
be  assured  that  the  financing  would  be  used 
only  in  cases  of  systemic  need  and  in  sup- 
port of  effective  adjustment  efforts  by  bor- 
rowing countries. 

Our  discussions  with  other  countries  in 
the  past  several  months  have  indicated  very 
considerable  interest  in  this  concept,  and 
specifically  in  adapting  and  expanding  the 
IMF's  existing  General  Arrangements  to 
Borrow  for  this  purpose. 

Where  We  Stand  Today 

The  committee  is  well  aware  of  the  major 
country  cases  that  have  hit  the  headlines  in 
recent  months,  particularly  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican cases  of  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Brazil 
and  some  countries  in  Eastern  Europe.  To- 
gether, the  three  Latin  American  countries 
have  external  debts  outstanding  totaling 
some  $195  billion,  of  which  about  $137 
billion  represents  debts  to  commercial 
banks  in  the  industrial  countries.  The  debt 
of  these  three  countries  alone  represents 
some  40  percent  of  the  total  estimated  for 
all  of  the  developing  country  area.  Clearly, 
major  financing  and  debt  servicing  prob- 
lems in  these  countries  mean  major  poten- 
tial problems  for  the  international  financial 
system  as  a  whole,  with  adverse  conse- 
quences for  the  United  States  and  prospects 
for  recovery.  By  the  same  token,  progress 
toward  resolution  of  problems  in  these 
three  cases  can  provide  both  an  example 
and  a  basis  for  confidence  that  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  system  as  a  whole  can 
be  managed.  Let  me  describe  briefly  the 
recent  events  in  each  of  these  three  coun- 
tries. 

Mexico  was  confronted  with  an  extreme 
liquidity  bind  over  the  summer,  and  re- 
quested immediate  liquidity  support  from 
the  United  States  while  it  initiated  discus- 


sions with  other  countries,  with  its  commer- 
cial banks  on  a  restructuring  of  its  debts, 
and  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
on  development  of  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic adjustment  program.  The  United 
States  responded  positively,  first  through 
activation  of  the  existing  Federal  Reserve 
swap  line  with  Mexico;  by  arranging  for  the 
advance  payment,  on  commercial  terms,  for 
increased  oil  deliveries  for  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve;  and,  a  few  days  later,  by 
joining  other  industrial  countries  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments in  arrangements  to  provide  $1.85 
billion  in  short-term  credit  to  Mexico. 

Mexico  has  now  completed  its  negotia- 
tions with  the  IMF  and  has  announced  a 
series  of  strong  adjustment  measures  at 
home.  The  economic  adjustment  program 
Mexico  has  formulated  will  be  presented  to 
the  IMF  Executive  Board  for  formal  ap- 
proval on  December  23.  Mexico  is  also 
nearing  completion  of  discussions  with 
commercial  banks  on  a  program  to  restruc- 
ture its  public  sector  debt  maturities  com- 
ing due  through  the  end  of  1984,  and  to 
provide  some  $5  billion — tied  to  continued 
performance  under  its  IMF  program — in 
net  new  commercial  bank  financing  in  1983. 

Argentina's  financing  problems  began  to 
emerge  around  the  time  of  the  Falklands 
conflict,  which  drained  the  country's  for- 
eign exchange  holdings  and  caused  serious 
complications  for  domestic  economic  man- 
agement. With  the  end  to  the  Falklands 
conflict  and  steps  toward  normalization  of 
its  international  financial  relations,  Argenti- 
na also  initiated  discussions  with  the  com- 
mercial banks  and  with  the  IMF  on  an 
adjustment  program.  As  in  the  Mexican 
case,  both  of  these  discussions  are  now 
nearing  completion.  Argentina  and  the  IMF 
Management  have  completed  negotiations 
on  an  IMF  adjustment  program;  this  will  be 
brought  to  the  Executive  Board  for  action 
shortly.  Argentina  is  also  in  the  final  stages 
of  discussions  with  the  commercial  banks 
on  a  package  involving  debt  restructuring, 
short-term  bridge  financing  and  provision 
of  net  new  commercial  bank  financing  total- 
ing $1.5  billion  in  1983,  again  dependent 
on  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  IMF 
program. 

Finally,  Brazil's  difficulties  in  obtaining 
needed  financing  in  the  markets  have  re- 
ceived considerable  press  attention  in  re- 
cent days.  As  Brazil's  liquidity  problems 
began  to  emerge,  the  United  States  has 
extended  short-term  liquidity  support  to 
help  provide  breathing  space  while  Brazil 
formulated  an  economic  adjustment  pro- 
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gram  and  initiated  negotiations  with  the 
IMF.  It  has  just  been  announced  that  Brazil 
and  the  IMF  have  reached  agreement  on  a 
program,  and  we  expect  that  this  will  be 
brought  to  the  Executive  Board  early  next 
year.  Brazil  has  also  initiated  discussions 
with  the  commercial  banks  on  its  financing 
requirements  and  plans  for  next  year. 

In  sum,  very  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  each  of  these  cases  in 
developing  a  cooperative  and  constructive 
approach  to  acute  financing  problems  of 
significance  to  the  international  financial 
system  as  a  whole.  The  countries  concerned 
have  acted  responsibly  and  courageously  to 
develop,  with  the  help  of  the  IMF,  difficult 
but  necessary  economic  adjustment  pro- 
grams. Collectively,  these  programs  are  in- 
tended to  reduce  these  countries'  current 
account  deficits  and  net  financing  require- 
ments from  an  estimated  $22  billion  in 
1982  to  $12  billion  in  1983,  with  further 
reductions  planned  for  1984.  The  United 
States  and  other  monetary  authorities  have 
provided  short-term  liquidity  assistance 
where  necessary  to  permit  longer-range  fi- 
nancing and  adjustment  programs  to  be 
worked  out.  The  IMF  has  been  the  central 
actor  in  each  case,  in  developing  the  specif- 
ics of  the  adjustment  programs  of  the  coun- 
try concerned,  and  will  be  charged  both 
with  monitoring  the  implementation  of 
those  programs  and  providing  transitional 
financial  support  as  the  programs  take  hold. 
And,  of  crucial  importance,  the  commercial 
banks  are  demonstrating  their  prepared- 
ness to  provide  continued  new  financing  as 
these  countries  work  to  reduce  their  deficits 
and  external  financing  requirements  in  a 
deliberate,  nondisruptive  way. 

The  demands  that  are  being  placed  on 
the  IMF's  financial  resources  by  these  and 
other  countries  are  unprecedented.  It  is 
critically  important  that  we  move  promptly 
toward  agreement  on  an  expansion  of  the 
IMF's  resources,  so  that  it  can  make  com- 
mitments during  the  course  of  the  next  year 
in  the  firm  knowledge  that  its  resources  will 
be  increased  in  the  reasonably  near  future. 

The  negotiations — negotiations,  I  might 
add,  involving  some  146  member  coun- 
tries— are  proceeding  reasonably  well.  Al- 
though there  are  still  differences  of  view, 
substantial  in  some  cases,  the  parameters  of 
the  negotiation  have  become  fairly  clear: 
the  bulk  of  IMF  member  countries  now 
appear  to  support  a  quota  increase  in  the 
range  of  40  to  60  percent,  to  a  new  level  of 
SDR  85  to  SDR  100  billion,  and  an  expan- 
sion of  the  General  Arrangements  to  Bor- 
row to  a  total  in  the  range  of  SDR  15  to  20 


billion.  In  dollar  terms,  these  ranges 
amount  to  about  $93-110  billion  for  total 
new  quotas  and  about  $17-22  billion  for 
the  expanded  GAB.  The  exact  size  of  these 
arrangements,  and  the  shares  of  U.S.  partic- 
ipation in  each,  remain  to  be  negotiated. 
Whatever  the  amounts  finally  agreed,  it  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  U.S.  participa- 
tion will  not  affect  net  U.S.  budget  outlays 
or  the  Federal  deficit. 

Detailed  discussions  on  these  and  related 
questio/is  are  being  held  in  the  IMF  Execu- 
tive Board  this  week.  We  are  hopeful  that 
on  the  basis  of  these  discussions  and  con- 
sultations with  other  countries,  it  will  be 
possible  to  aim  for  completion  of  the 
negotiations  early  next  year,  after  which  we 
would  promptly  submit  specific  legislative 
proposals  for  your  consideration. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  world 
is  faced  with  extraordinarily  difficult  but 
manageable  international  financial  prob- 
lems. But  they  will  not  manage  themselves. 
It  is  crucially  important  to  U.S.  economic 
interests — to  U.S.  economic  activity,  jobs, 
production,  and  investment — that  those 
problems  be  dealt  with  in  a  constructive  and 
orderly  way,  and  the  United  States  cannot 
escape  playing  a  leading  role  in  that  effort. 
An  effective  strategy  is  in  place,  and  wel- 
come progress  is  being  made.  The  strategy 
will  not  succeed  unattended.  The  IMF  is  a 
central  element  of  the  solution,  and  it  is 
essential  that  we  and  others  act  to  assure 
that  it  has  adequate  resources  to  perform 
that  central  role. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  consult 
with  your  Committee  as  we  conduct  the 
negotiations  on  IMF  resources,  and  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  have  specific  legisla- 
tive proposals  for  your  consideration  short- 
ly. This  Committee  will,  of  course,  have  a 
decisive  role  in  the  disposition  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  urge  your  strong  support 
now  for  our  negotiating  approach  and  later 
for  the  legislation  we  will  submit  to  you. 
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Document  79 

Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs 
(Hormats)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  March  25,  19821 

The  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve 

Mr.  Chairman,2  it  has  been  only  10 
months  since  I  last  appeared  before  this 
subcommittee  and  appealed  for  continued 
support  of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
which  I  believe — and  I  think  we  both  share 
this  view — to  be  fundamental  to  the  energy 
security  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  months,  under  your 
leadership,  Congress  worked  with  the  ad- 
ministration to  establish  a  new  mechanism 
for  funding  accelerated  SPR  oil  acquisi- 
tions. Purchases  have  proceeded  at  a  record 
pace.  We  have  added  about  110  million 
barrels  to  the  reserve  in  this  short  period  of 
time. 

During  the  same  period  the  world  oil 
market  has  softened,  bringing  with  it  a  risk 
of  complacency  and  leading  some  to  con- 
clude that  the  two  oil  crises  of  the  1970's 
cannot  be  repeated.  However,  the  lesson  of 
the  1970's  is  that  supply  interruptions  can 
occur  with  great  suddenness  and  that  a 
tranquil  market  one  day  can  be  highly  dis- 
rupted the  next. 

We  cannot  assume  that  a  supply  crisis 
will  not  recur,  because  if  our  assumption  is 
wrong  and  we  are  ill-prepared,  our  econo- 
my and  the  world  economy  will  suffer  se- 
vere harm. 

And  so  my  primary  message  remains 
today  the  same  as  it  was  10  months  ago: 
That  it  is  essential  that  we  take  advantage  of 
the  continuing  surplus  in  oil  supplies  being 
offered  for  sale  to  fill  the  SPR  as  fast  as 
permanent  storage  becomes  available.  In 
this  respect,  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman 


and  Senator  Melcher,  that  this  is  a  particu- 
larly auspicious  time  for  buying  because  of 
the  weakness  in  the  market. 

Let  me  now  address  more  broadly  our 
international  energy  policy.  A  central 
theme  of  that  policy  is  the  need  to  reduce 
the  extent  to  which  an  interruption  of  ener- 
gy imports,  particularly  oil,  could  threaten 
the  security  and  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  At  the  same  time  international  en- 
ergy policy  formulation  must  take  into  con- 
sideration a  variety  of  external  problems 
and  interests. 

I  would  offer  two  quick  examples.  First, 
U.S.  national  security  is  intertwined  with 
the  security  of  our  allies  in  Western  Europe 
and  around  the  Pacific  Basin.  This  is  also 
true  of  our  energy  security.  To  the  extent 
that  our  allies  face  harm  from  an  oil  supply 
disruption,  they  may  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  take  such  actions  as  engaging  in  a 
rush  to  acquire  scarce  oil  supplies  where 
only  the  oil  exporters  would  be  the  winners. 
And  some  may  be  under  heavy  pressure  to 
make  political  deals  to  secure  needed  ener- 
gy supplies,  thus  weakening  our  diplomatic 
efforts. 

Second,  if  the  basis  of  cooperation  is  laid 
ahead  of  time,  assistance  from  these  coun- 
tries might  enable  the  United  States  to  cope 
with  an  oil  supply  crisis  more  effectively 
than  would  be  possible  relying  solely  on 
domestic  resources. 

It  was  consideration  of  factors  such  as 
these  that  led  the  United  States  to  become  a 
signatory  to  the  agreement  on  an  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program3  and  to  make  partici- 
pation in  the  International  Energy  Agency  a 
central  element  of  U.S.  International  Ener- 
gy Policy. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  IEA  is 
unique  in  providing  a  forum  for  consulta- 
tions on  energy  matters  with  most  of  West- 
ern Europe,  Canada,  Japan,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  These  consultations  focus  on 
assuring  that  the  efforts  of  individual  mem- 
bers to  reduce  the  threat  of  oil  trade  disrup- 


1  Source:  Current  Condition  of  the  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  On  Ener- 
gy and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  United  States  Senate,  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1982), 
pp.  188-192. 

2  Senator  John  W.  Warner. 


3  For  the  text  of  the  Agreement  on  an  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program,  signed  at  Paris,  November 
18,  1974,  and  entered  into  force  definitively, 
January  19,  1976,  see  27  UST  1685.  This  agree- 
ment was  signed  by  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Ire- 
land, Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  United  States.  Article  I  of  this  Agree- 
ment states  that  the  participating  countries  shall 
implement  the  International  Energy  Program 
through  the  International  Energy  Agency  created 
by  this  Agreement. 
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tions  are  mutually  reinforcing  and  that  we 
can  collectively  avoid  oil  being  used  as  an 
instrument  of  political  pressure. 

The  bond  which  holds  the  IEA  together 
is  the  mutual  commitment  contained  in  the 
IEP  that  member  countries  will  work  in 
concert  in  responding  to  oil  supply  crises. 
The  IEP  established  an  organizational 
framework  for  such  responses.  Our  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  has  a  very  important 
role  to  play  within  this  framework  of  coop- 
eration with  our  IEA  partners. 

The  major  policy  problem  in  an  oil  sup- 
ply crisis  is  how  to  balance  demand  for  oil 
with  available  supplies.  Solutions  can  and 
will  vary  from  economy  to  economy.  Each 
national  government  will  insist  on  resolving 
through  its  own  political  processes  the 
problem  of  apportioning  the  burdens  of 
this  adjustment  process  among  its  own  citi- 
zens. 

The  IEP  recognizes  this  fact  of  interna- 
tional life.  In  defining  the  obligations  of  its 
members,  it  does  not  speak  of  the  specific 
measures  they  must  adopt  to  correct  inter- 
nal oil  supply  disequilibria.  Rather  it  seeks 
only  to  develop  the  general  principle  that 
its  members  have  an  obligation  to  one  an- 
other, as  interdependent  members  of  a 
closely-knit  international  economic  com- 
munity, to  prepare  for  oil  supply  crises  in  a 
way  that  will  permit  them  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  making  unfair  demands  on  their 
neighbors  in  a  crisis  and  to  be  of  some 
assistance  to  those  neighbors  should  one  or 
more  of  them,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  be  stricken  more  severely  by  the  crisis 
than  the  rest  of  the  group. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  IEP 
treats  the  second  part  of  this  obligation  by 
outlining  in  substantial  detail  the  structure 
and  operating  procedures  of  an  emergency 
international  oil  sharing  system  designed  to 
assure  that  no  member  country  is  subjected 
to  disproportionate  hardship  by  an  oil  cri- 
sis. 

By  contrast,  the  IEP  treats  the  first  part 
of  the  IEA  membership  obligation  in  a 
much  more  summary  way,  its  only  specific 
requirement  being  that  each  country  main- 
tain a  minimum  level  of  reserve  oil  stocks  to 
be  available  for  drawdown  in  a  crisis.  Each 
government  is  left  to  flesh  out  the  details  of 
its  domestic  preparedness  strategy  consist- 
ent with  its  own  political  requirements. 

For  purposes  of  this  hearing,  our  pri- 
mary concern  is  with  the  IEA  oil  stockpiling 
requirement.  The  IEP  provides  that  "each 
member   country   shall   maintain   reserves 


sufficient    to    sustain    consumption    for   at 
least  90  days  with  no  net  oil  imports." 

These  reserves  may  be  held  by  whatever 
entity  or  entities,  public  or  private,  the 
individual  government  chooses,  and  may 
include  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  in 
whatever  proportions  the  government 
deems  appropriate.  Should  the  IEA  emer- 
gency system  be  activated  member  coun- 
tries would  be  expected  to  begin  to  release 
for  domestic  consumption  those  stocks  held 
under  the  90-day  requirement. 

The  IEP  imposes  no  requirement  for 
export  of  national  stocks  under  any  circum- 
stances, nor  does  it  impose  any  obligations 
on  the  use  of  any  national  stocks  held  in 
excess  of  the  90-day  requirement. 

The  U.S.  Government  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  the  IEA  oil  stockpiling  require- 
ment. Even  with  the  best  of  intentions  and 
the  most  elaborate  of  international  sharing 
systems,  we  and  our  allies  will  not  be  able  to 
support  one  another  or  take  steps  to  main- 
tain order  in  the  international  oil  market  if 
we  are  caught  without  adequate  reserves  in 
a  major  supply  interruption,  and  price  in- 
creases and  other  forms  of  demand  inhibi- 
tion have  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of 
restoring  balance  between  oil  demand  and 
supply. 

By  contrast,  if  IEA  countries,  together, 
maintain  a  sufficiently  high  level  of  reserve 
stocks,  the  immediate  threat  which  a  supply 
disruption  could  pose  to  member-country 
security  and  to  market  stability  would  di- 
minish significantly. 

We,  therefore,  monitor  very  closely  the 
stock  levels,  not  only  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  of  our  IEA  partners.  The  IEA 
Secretariat  distributes  monthly  reports  on 
this  subject,  and  stock  levels  are  discussed 
regularly  in  meetings  of  the  IEA  Governing 
Board  and  its  working  groups. 

In  general  we  are  pleased  with  IEA 
stockpiling  efforts.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  of  the  poorer  members,  all  IEA 
countries  hold  stocks  at  or  above  the  re- 
quired minimum.  As  a  group,  IEA  coun- 
tries, at  the  end  of  1981,  held  stocks  equiva- 
lent to  169  days  of  1981  imports;  8  of  the  19 
member  countries,  who  are  net  importers 
of  oil,  held  in  excess  of  150  days  of  stocks. 
Taking  into  account  both  the  SPR  and 
privately  held  stocks,  the  United  States  was 
one  of  the  IEA  leaders,  with  246  days  of 
1981  imports. 

In  addition,  our  IEA  partners  have 
agreed  to  begin  to  raise  the  minimum  stock 
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requirement.  At  the  IEA  Governing  Board 
meeting  last  December,  we  reached  an  in- 
formal consensus  to  try  not  to  let  national 
stocks  fall  below  the  equivalent  of  90  days 
of  1980,  instead  of  "preceding  year,"  net 
imports,  except  where  oil  consumption  has 
declined  because  of  clearly  established 
long-term  structural  changes. 

This  should  lead  to  stock  levels  higher 
than  those  which  would  exist  if  the  preced- 
ing year  formula  were  retained  because 
consumption  has  fallen  in  most  countries 
since  1980. 

The  European  Community  countries 
have  followed  up  on  that  decision  by  revis- 
ing the  Community  stocking  requirement  to 
90  days  of  1980  consumption.  At  a  time 
when  recession  and  unrealistically  high  oil 
prices  have  reduced  oil  consumption  and 
imports  to  a  level  below  recent  long-term 
trends,  we  regard  these  steps  as  a  reassur- 
ing sign  of  the  strength  of  our  IEA  partners' 
commitment  to  maintaining  high  levels  of 
oil  stocks. 

I  would  also  make  special  note  of  the 
stockpiling  efforts  of  Germany  and  Japan. 
Germany,  with  its  heavy  oil  import  depend- 
ence, has  had  an  oil  stockpiling  program 
since  1965.  Today  stocks  held  by  the  Ger- 
man Government,  by  a  special  quasi-public 
corporation  and  by  private  companies 
amount  to  about  150  days  of  1981  imports. 

Japan,  also  heavily  reliant  on  oil  imports, 
while  slower  in  establishing  a  substantial 
stockpiling  program,  has  now  raised  its 
stocks  above  the  90-day  minimum  and  has 
begun  development  of  a  Government- 
owned  strategic  stockpile.  This  reserve  cur- 
rently holds  over  65  million  barrels  of  oil  or 
about  17  days  of  Japanese  imports. 

Plans  call  for  its  expansion  to  about  190 
million  barrels  by  1988.  We  welcome  these 
efforts,  although  we  are  urging  Japan  to 
consider  measures  for  accelerating  its  re- 
serve accumultaion  rates. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  the  IEA  oil 
stockpiling  effort.  Here,  we  believe  the  per- 
formance of  the  United  States  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  sets 
a  good  example.  As  Bill  Vaughan  described 
for  you  in  some  detail  last  week,4  the  United 


States  has  taken  advantage  of  recent  slack 
market  conditions  to  expand  rapidly  the 
SPR. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  U.S.  stock 
statistics  overstate  the  U.S.  reserve  position 
by  failing  to  identify  clearly  the  sizable 
volume  of  oil  reserves  which  are  required  to 
allow  the  U.S.  refining  and  transportation 
system  to  operate  smoothly  and  which, 
therefore,  are  not  actually  available  for  use 
in  a  crisis. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  private  stocks  are  available  for  emer- 
gency use,  but  no  one  is  certain  precisely 
how  much.  The  benefit  of  SPR  oil  is  that  it 
is  unambiguously  available  for  crisis  use.  It 
now  amounts  to  more  than  40  days  of  1980 
oil  imports. 

We  will  continue  to  press  our  IEA  part- 
ners to  redouble  their  stockpiling  efforts. 
As  we  have  pointed  out  repeatedly  to  them, 
both  bilaterally  and  in  the  IEA,  the  rationale 
for  a  750-million-barrel  SPR  in  the  United 
States  also  argues  for  them  to  maintain 
stockpiles  in  excess  of  the  90-day  level. 

With  economic  downturn  and  budget 
deficits  now  a  common  phenomenon 
among  IEA  countries,  their  response  thus 
far  has  been  somewhat  reserved.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  recent  drop  in  crude  oil 
prices  will  give  new  impetus  to  IEA  oil 
stockpiling  efforts. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  SPR  is  essen- 
tial to  our  own  energy  security  and  we  must 
continue  to  fill  the  reserve  as  fast  as  perma- 
nent storage  becomes  available.  That  is 
fundamentally  in  our  national  interest.  Be- 
yond that,  there  is  general  agreement  in  the 
IEA  that  oil  stockpiling  is  basic  to  our 
cooperative  strategy  for  responding  to  oil 
crises.  We  are  confident  that,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  fill  the  SPR,  more  and  more  of  our 
IEA  partners  will  also  find  means  to  expand 
their   participation    in    stockpiling   efforts. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  answer  any  questions. 


4  For  the  text  of  the  testimony  by  William  A. 
Vaughan,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environmental 
Protection,  Safety  and  Emergency  Preparedness, 
Department  of  Energy,  before  this  subcommittee 
on  March  16,  1982,  see  Current  Condition  of  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  pp.   1-34. 
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Address  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Energy  Policy, 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Affairs 
(Wendt),  Before  the  Oxford  Energy  Seminar, 
Oxford,  United  Kingdom,  September  9, 
1982* 

U.S.  Energy  Strategies 

Almost  2  years  after  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  I  think  most  observers  are 
aware  that  the  United  States  has  adopted  a 
more  market-oriented  approach  to  energy 
policy.  Even  now,  however,  I  fear  there  is 
inadequate  appreciation  of  the  degree  of 
our  commitment  to  reducing  U.S.  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  energy  decisionmak- 
ing. Our  program  is  comprehensive.  We 
have  joined  the  community  of  countries 
who  have  decontrolled  oil  prices;  we  have 
foresworn  imposition  of  domestic  alloca- 
tion and  price  controls  in  future  supply 
crises;  and  we  have  scaled  down  spending 
on  synfuels  development.  Decontrol  of  nat- 
ural gas  prices  remains  a  high  priority. 

Let  me  make  clear,  however,  that  we 
recognize  the  need  for  some  exceptions  to 
this  "hands-off"  approach.  Energy  supply 
today  is  too  important  to  the  security  of  a 
nation  and  the  welfare  of  its  populace  to  be 
left  exclusively  to  the  marketplace.  Govern- 
ment must  assume  at  least  partial  responsi- 
bility for  stockpiling  emergency  oil  sup- 
plies. Pipelines— oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal — 
require  some  regulation.  Long-term  re- 
search and  development  in  nuclear  energy 
and  synthetic  fuels  merit  some  support.  We 
must  take  steps  to  protect  our  citizens  from 
the  external  diseconomies — harm  to  the 
environment,  health  and  safety  hazards— of 
energy  production  and  use. 

That  being  said,  I  would  suggest  that  we, 
government  officials  and  analysts  alike, 
have  in  recent  years  carried  the  conviction 
that  "the  government  must  do  something" 
rather  farther  than  is  justified. 

In  our  view,  it  is  time  to  refocus  world 
attention  on  the  ability  of  market  forces  to 
locate  supplies  of  energy  and  deliver  them 
to  consumers.  We  can  take  our  lead  from 
the  operation  of  the  international  oil  market 
in  the  past  few  years.  In  1975,  fresh  from 
the  oil  market  disruption  of  1973-74,  the 


5  Source:  Current  Policy  No.  423,  September  9, 
1982,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 


subject  of  commodity  producer  cartels  was 
a  topical  item  for  debate  among  energy  and 
economic  analysts.  Many  observers  were 
convinced  that  conditions  existed  in  the 
international  oil  market — highly  inelastic 
demand,  producers  able  and  willing  to  co- 
ordinate their  actions  and  to  sacrifice  short- 
term  in  favor  of  long-term  profits — which 
obstructed  normal  market  forces  and  per- 
mitted the  operation  of  an  international 
producer  cartel. 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  the 
limitations  of  this  notion.  Perhaps  the  oil 
market  is  not  so  different  from  others  after 
all.  In  particular,  we  see  that  there  are 
definite  limits  to  the  range  of  prices  over 
which  demand  and  supply  remain  highly 
inelastic.  The  members  of  OPEC,  encour- 
aged by  their  earlier  successes,  overplayed 
their  hand  in  1978-79.  Consumers  decided 
that,  with  oil  at  $35  a  barrel  and  OPEC 
threatening  further  price  increases,  it  was 
worth  the  expense  to  insulate  their  houses, 
buy  more  gasoline-efficient  automobiles, 
convert  their  machinery  to  coal  or  natural 
gas,  and  develop  their  own  oil  resources. 
Demand  for  oil  has  plummeted,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  this  trend  continues.  Demand 
for  OPEC  oil  has  dropped  by  more  than 
one-third.  All  of  a  sudden,  we  have  a 
buyer's  market  for  oil  again,  and  prospects 
are  for  continuing  decline  in  the  real  price 
of  oil  for  some  time  to  come. 

I  draw  one  major  conclusion  from  this 
series  of  events.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of 
us,  producers  and  consumers  alike,  to  show 
greater  respect  for  the  strength  of  tradition- 
al market  forces.  Price  increases  provoke 
decreases  in  demand  and  increases  in  sup- 
ply in  the  oil  market  as  in  any  other;  they  are 
just  a  little  slow  in  coming. 

We  in  the  consuming  countries  have 
sustained  some  investment  losses  over  the 
past  year  as  oil  price  projections  have  been 
revised  steadily  downward.  Boom  in  oil 
exploration  and  drilling  has  turned  to  bust. 
One  after  another  of  our  synthetic  fuel 
development  projects  has  shut  down.  I  sus- 
pect we  will  not  be  so  quick  in  the  future  to 
act  on  predictions  based  on  extrapolations 
from  oil  price  increases. 

The  plight  of  most  oil-producing  coun- 
tries, however,  is  even  worse.  Ambitious 
development  plans  are  being  scaled  down. 
Country  balance-of-payments  difficulties 
are  growing.  The  members  of  OPEC  are 
bickering  and  underselling  one  another. 
Perhaps  they  will  find  it  in  their  interest  to 
exercise  a  little  more  restraint  in  seeking  to 
push  up  prices  the  next  time  the  oil  market 
tightens. 
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Having  affirmed  my  confidence  in  the 
role  of  market  forces  in  the  oil  market,  I 
would  also  explore  briefly  the  costs  of  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  that  market.  The 
United  States,  like  many  other  consuming 
countries,  controlled  the  price  and  the  do- 
mestic allocation  of  oil  throughout  most  of 
the  past  decade.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  this  program,  however  well-in- 
tentioned, was  a  failure.  In  part,  the  failure 
of  allocation  may  have  been  due  to  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  the  United  States.  I  have  in 
mind  particularly  the  size  and  complexity  of 
the  U.S.  oil  market.  Given  the  enormous 
number  of  players  in  this  market,  attempt- 
ing to  allocate  oil  among  them  equitably 
through  administrative  fiat  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  became  a  bureaucrat- 
ic nightmare.  Were  the  U.S.  economy  no 
larger  than  the  economies  of  some  of  its 
neighbors,  the  inefficiency  of  this  process 
might  not  have  been  so  serious.  Certainly 
the  experience  of  some  of  the  smaller  oil- 
importing  countries  with  allocation  has  not 
been  so  disappointing  as  ours. 

Price  control,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely 
to  prove  pernicious  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances. Simple  economics  suggest 
that,  provided  there  is  any  competition  at 
all  in  the  supply  of  oil,  placing  a  ceiling  on 
the  price  at  which  it  will  be  sold  institu- 
tionalizes disequilibrium  between  demand 
and  supply.  Controls  inevitably  generate  all 
kinds  of  efforts  at  circumvention  which  in 
turn  lead  to  additional  controls.  Countries 
that  prevent  full  pass-through  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the  cost  of  imported  oil  see  those 
oil  imports  diverted  to  other,  more  remu- 
nerative markets.  Countries  with  domestic 
production  can  obtain  short-term  benefit  by 
isolating  themselves  from  the  international 
economy  and  imposing  controls  only  on 
domestic  production.  In  the  longer  term, 
however,  they  must  accept  that  investment 
in  exploration  and  development  will  shift  to 
projects  in  other  countries  where  there  are 
no  such  limits  on  profits  and  that  their 
valuable  domestic  production  will  stagnate. 

Domestic  allocation  and  price  controls 
do  not  serve  our  longer  term  domestic  and 
national  security  interests.  Neither,  I  sub- 
mit, does  intervention  in  international  oil 
trade.  The  comments  I  have  heard  from 
consuming  country  government  officials 
show  little  sign  of  conviction  that  govern- 
ment-to-government oil  purchase  contracts 
or  efforts  to  influence  foreign  company  oil 
allocation  during  oil  supply  interruptions 
have  significantly  enhanced  these  countries' 
energy  security. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  the  reasons  why 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  predisposed 


against  intervention  in  the  energy  market 
place.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  leave  the 
impression  that  we  will  refuse  to  act  under 
all  circumstances.  Rather,  we  expect  ad- 
vocates of  government  action  to  demon- 
strate convincingly  that  the  benefits  of  such 
action  outweigh  the  inevitable  costs. 

I  noted  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  a 
few  examples  of  government  action  we  con- 
sider justified.  I  would  now  like  to  explore 
in  greater  detail  one  of  those  areas  in  which 
I  am  involved  at  the  Department  of  State. 
This  is  the  area  of  energy  security,  particu- 
larly its  international  aspects. 

In  today's  interdependent  world,  vir- 
tually all  countries  rely  to  an  increasing 
extent  on  foreign  sources  not  only  for  food 
and  raw  materials  but  also  in  many  in- 
stances for  energy.  Reliance  on  foreign 
sources  offers  welfare  gains  but  also  in- 
creases the  importing  country's  sense  of 
vulnerability.  Where  the  commodity  in 
question  is  one  so  fundamental  to  economic 
activity  as  energy,  every  government  has 
taken  steps  to  reduce  that  vulnerability, 
although  sometimes  only  after  a  dramatic 
and  painful  demonstration  of  the  extent  of 
that  vulnerability. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  no  exception. 
We  define  energy  security  in  terms  of 
reducing  vulnerability  to  oil  import  inter- 
ruptions, although  concern  about  the 
potential  for  interruptions  in  the  supply  of 
natural  gas,  not  only  to  the  United  States 
but  to  our  allies,  is  spreading. 

What  is  the  Reagan  Administration's  en- 
ergy security  program?  I  would  identify  five 
interrelated  elements. 

First,  I  state  it  once  more,  we  will  rely  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  on  market 
forces  to  solve  problems.  In  a  country  of 
225  million  people,  centralization  of  eco- 
nomic decisionmaking  is  bound  to  create 
inefficiencies  and  inequities.  One  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  first  acts  in  office  was  to 
eliminate  oil  allocation  and  price  controls  in 
the  United  States.  Although  the  operation 
of  market  forces  in  the  natural  gas  market  is 
constrained  somewhat  by  infrastructure 
rigidities,  I  would  expect  the  administration 
to  press  vigorously  next  year  for  accelerated 
decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices.  Permitting 
producers  and  consumers  to  exercise  their 
own  ingenuity  and  market  preferences  in 
responding  to  supply  interruptions  may 
seem  painful  in  the  short  term,  but  we 
believe  it  will  substantially  reduce  medium 
and  longer  term  damage  to  economic  wel- 
fare. 

The  second  element  of  our  energy  secu- 
rity program  is  oil  stockpiling.  For  military, 
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political,  and  economic  reasons,  we  cannot 
afford  to  "run  out"  of  this  indispensable 
commodity,  no  matter  how  remote  the  pos- 
sibility may  seem.  Ideally,  oil  consumers 
would  stockpile  oil  products  for  themselves. 
But  we  recognize  the  limits  of  such  behavior 
and  the  advantages  of  some  centralized 
stockpiling.  So,  just  as  we  stockpile  other 
essential  commodities  for  use  in  emergen- 
cies, we  have  created  a  federally  funded 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR). 

The  administration  is  filling  this  reserve 
rapidly  and  it  has  just  reached  270  million 
barrels,  triple  the  level  of  2  years  ago.  This 
quantity  represents  almost  20  percent  of 
total  primary  oil  stocks  in  the  United  States 
and  almost  70  days  of  current  U.S.  oil 
imports.  Current  plans  call  for  filling  the 
reserve  to  750  million  barrels — roughly  190 
days  of  current  imports — by  1990.  The  cost 
of  this  stockpiling  program  is  obviously 
enormous.  But  we  think  the  potential  bene- 
fits— reducing  harmful  effects  of  future  oil 
supply  interruptions — are  substantially 
larger. 

The  third  element  of  our  energy  security 
program  is  cooperation  with  other  energy- 
importing  countries.  We  attach  importance 
to  this  cooperation  for  two  reasons.  First, 
we  recognize  that  the  actions  of  other  con- 
suming countries  in  a  supply  crisis  will 
affect  us.  Second,  we  recognize  that  energy 
security  is  related  to  military  security,  and 
that,  to  be  reliable,  the  mutual  security 
guarantees  we  have  exchanged  with  other 
countries  must  include  an  energy  compo- 
nent. 

The  focus  of  this  effort  is,  of  course,  the 
21 -member  International  Energy  Agency 
(IEA)  and,  in  particular,  its  oil  crisis  re- 
sponse system.  This  system  provides  for  a 
variety  of  actions  in  response  to  serious  oil 
supply  interruptions.  One  is  drawdown  of 
reserve  oil  stocks — in  anticipation  of  which 
the  system  requires  member  countries  to 
stockpile  oil  equivalent  to  90  days  of  im- 
ports. Another  is  the  oil  allocation  scheme, 
which  seeks  to  assure  that  no  member  coun- 
try suffers  disproportionately  from  a  short- 
fall in  oil  supplies.  To  the  extent  that  a 
member  country  finds  itself  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  share  of  oil  supplies  during  a 
supply  interruption,  the  other  members  of 
the  IEA  are  committed  to  make  oil  available 
to  that  country  so  as  to  rectify  the  im- 
balance. 

In  our  view,  the  oil  stockpiling  and  stock 
drawdown  requirements  are  the  most  im- 
portant components  of  the  emergency  sys- 
tem. We  will  only  succeed  in  avoiding  the 


harmful  effects  of  an  oil  supply  crisis  if  we 
have  alternative  supplies  of  oil  to  draw  on. 
We  believe  it  important  to  cooperate  with 
other  consuming  countries  in  the  accumula- 
tion and  drawdown  of  oil  stockpiles.  The 
IEA  provides  a  forum  for  such  cooperation. 
We  would  like  to  see  our  allies  join  us  in 
accumulating  stockpiles  substantially  above 
the  90-day  level.  I  note  with  satisfaction 
movement  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  our  IEA  partners. 

Most  IEA  members  believe  that  the  IEA 
oil  allocation  system,  if  ever  activated, 
would  be  cumbersome  to  operate.  We 
would,  therefore,  expect  the  IEA  to  seek  to 
rely  in  the  first  instance  on  market  forces, 
supplemented  perhaps  by  more  informal 
government  actions,  to  allocate  oil  in  sup- 
ply crises,  and  to  activate  the  formal  system 
only  if  such  efforts  fail.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  remains  fully  committed 
to  the  IEA  emergency  system,  including  its 
allocation  components.  Cooperation  with 
our  IEA  partners  will  be  important  in 
mitigating  damage  from  oil  supply  crises, 
and  the  IEA  allocation  system  provides  the 
guarantee  of  mutual  assistance  upon  which 
such  cooperation  must  be  based. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  internation- 
al cooperation,  I  should  say  a  word  about 
U.S.  policy  concerning  the  Soviet  natural 
gas  pipeline,  to  which  our  opposition  is  well 
known.  The  press  has  carried  detailed  re- 
ports on  recent  developments,  and  you  all 
know  the  background.  I  will  simply  note 
that,  from  the  energy  policy  standpoint, 
which  is  what  interests  us  here,  we  believe 
development  of  the  indigenous  energy  re- 
sources of  the  OECD  community  of  nations 
offers  the  best  prospect  for  assuring  securi- 
ty of  supply. 

This  leads  me  to  the  fourth  major  ele- 
ment of  the  U.S.  energy  security  program, 
which  I  will  call  the  long-term  element. 
Here  I  have  in  mind  efforts  to  reduce  de- 
pendence upon  imports  of  energy  from 
insecure  sources  and  thus  vulnerability  to 
any  individual  interruptions.  Obviously, 
where  such  longer  term  efforts  are  re- 
quired, we  can  rely  on  the  free  market  to 
take  most  of  the  initiative.  However,  there 
are  cases  where  the  market  response  to 
improving  economic  incentives  for  produc- 
tion and  conservation  has  not  been  as  dy- 
namic as  it  might  have  been. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  be  of  some 
assistance  in  promoting  development  and 
use  of  new  energy  sources.  For  example,  we 
are  participating  actively  in  the  IEA's  so- 
called     long-term     cooperation     program. 
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Under  this  program,  we  exchange  informa- 
tion with  our  partner  governments  con- 
cerning long-term  energy  policy  options 
and  development  activities,  including  re- 
search and  development.  In  addition,  we 
are  looking  at  ways  the  U.S.  Government 
can  encourage  development  of  neglected 
energy  resources  in  developing  countries. 
We  believe  commercial  interests  will  devel- 
op larger  energy  resources  without  official 
encouragement  other  than  a  receptive  in- 
vestment climate.  But  smaller  projects  that 
could  contribute  significantly  to  satisfying 
developing  country  internal  requirements 
are  less  likely  to  attract  foreign  private 
investment.  We,  therefore,  are  supporting 
through  our  bilateral  assistance  program 
projects  designed:  (1)  to  improve  energy 
planning  and  management,  particularly  in 
public  utilities,  (2)  to  adapt  and  develop 
alternate  energy  technologies,  and  (3)  to 
encourage  the  development  of  traditional 
fuels,  most  notably  fuelwood.  Bilateral 
funding  for  these  programs  totaled  well 
over  $100  million  in  1982  and  should  con- 
tinue at  similar  levels  in  1983. 

We  also  support  the  efforts  of  the  mul- 
tinational development  banks,  most  notably 
the  World  Bank.  In  1978  World  Bank  ener- 
gy lending  constituted  15  percent  of  its 
total  lending  or  slightly  over  $1  billion.  By 
1982  that  proportion  increased  to  25  per- 
cent and  totaled  over  $3  billion.  We  are 
encouraging  the  Bank  to  concentrate  its 
special  talents  in  areas  that  offer  the  great- 
est promise  of  success:  where  coparticipa- 
tion  will  give  Bank  involvement  an  impor- 
tant multiplier  effect;  in  strengthening  man- 
agement skills  of  recipient  governments; 
and  in  pre-exploration  projects  that  assist 
countries  to  inventory  their  resources  and 
collect  data. 

With  respect  to  alternative  fuels,  we  are 
seeking  to  correct  the  longstanding  pat- 
terns of  neglect  of  coal.  Abundant  supplies 
of  coal  are  available  from  a  number  of 
secure  sources.  By  sponsoring  coal  confer- 
ences, coal  delegations  to  foreign  countries, 
discussions  and  studies  of  coal  in  the  IEA, 
and  other  similar  activities,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  reinforced  the  efforts  of  pri- 
vate companies  to  demonstrate  to  energy 
users  that  coal  is  indeed  a  viable,  attractive 
fuel.  We  are  also  continuing  to  contribute 
in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the  development  of 
other  alternative  energies — for  example, 
synthetics  and  nuclear — where  uncertainty 
or  cost  may  slow  development  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  U.S.  administration  is  con- 
tributing funding  to  projects  with  long-term 
payoffs,  leaving  short-term  payoff  invest- 
ments to  the  private  sector. 


The  fifth  and  final  element  of  our  energy 
security  program  is  the  pursuit  of  an  inter- 
national environment  conducive  to  stability 
of  world  oil  trade — as  well  as  to  other  trade 
and  to  economic  development  in  general.  I 
have  in  mind  primarily  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  one  of 
the  world's  great  tragedies  that  the  enor- 
mous human  and  natural  resources  of  this 
region  continue  to  be  dissipated  in  interne- 
cine struggle.  As  President  Reagan  has 
made  clear,  he  considers  resolution  of  these 
conflicts,  to  the  extent  the  United  States  can 
contribute  to  their  resolution,  one  of  his 
premier  foreign  policy  objectives.  Success 
in  this  effort,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
action,  will  strengthen  the  energy  security 
of  the  entire  world. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  with  a  glance  at 
the  future.  Whether  the  various  players  like 
it  or  not,  longer  term  market  forces  have 
begun  to  assert  themselves,  and  will  influ- 
ence heavily  energy  market  developments 
over  the  next  several  years.  The  trend  to- 
ward conservation  and  increased  energy 
efficiency  in  response  to  the  1978-79  price 
increases  still  has  some  distance  to  run, 
assuring  softness  in  energy  demand  for 
some  time.  Growing  fuel  substitution  capa- 
bility has  produced  an  increase  in  the  short- 
term  elasticity  of  demand  for  any  individual 
fuel.  Development  of  oil  deposits  in  non- 
OPEC  countries  has  increased  supply-side 
competition  in  world  oil  trade.  Economic 
development  projects  in  many  oil-produc- 
ing countries  have  absorbed  the  bulk  of 
their  oil  revenue  and  reduced  their  room 
for  maneuver  in  attempting  to  control  sup- 
ply and  price  in  world  oil  trade. 

I  see  no  reason  why  producers  and  con- 
sumers alike  should  not  welcome  this  asser- 
tion of  market  forces.  It  should  bring  great- 
er stability  and  transparency  to  the  interna- 
tional oil  market,  thus  benefiting  all  of  us 
with  large  investments  riding  on  the  accura- 
cy of  oil  market  projections.  A  vigorous, 
well-functioning  market  should  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  at  prices  fair  to  consumers 
and  remunerative  to  producers. 

With  this  future  in  prospect,  I  would 
urge  that  government  policymakers  con- 
sider returning  energy  policy  to  its  rightful 
place — as  a  subset  of  economic  policy.  The 
emergence  of  energy  policy  as  an  independ- 
ent discipline  has  had  the  positive  effect  of 
focusing  attention  on  the  importance  of 
energy  to  economic  life  and  on  the  con- 
sequent need  for  attention  to  energy  prob- 
lems. But  it  has  also  given  rise  to  excesses. 
Traditional  economic  forces  are  not  the 
only  ones  affecting  the  world  energy  out- 
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look,  but  increasingly  they  are  the  most 
important  ones.  Let  us  mold  our  energy 
policies  accordingly. 


Document  81 

Message    From    President    Reagan    to    the 
Congress,  December  1,   19826 

Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve 

This  is  to  advise  the  Congress  that  pur- 
suant to  Section  160(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law 
94-163)"  as  amended  by  Section  4(a)  of  the 
Energv  Emergencv  Preparedness  Act  of 
1982  (Public  Law  97-229), 8  I  find  it  would 
not  be  in  the  national  interest  to  fill  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  at  the  rate  of 
300,000  barrels  per  dav  during  Fiscal  Year 
1983. 

When  my  administration  took  office  22 
months  ago,  one  of  my  first  actions  was  to 
direct  a  rapid  acceleration  of  the  pace  of  oil 
acquisition  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve. As  a  result,  the  fill  rate  during  Fiscal 
Year  1981  averaged  over  290  thousand 
barrels  per  day.  The  fill  rate  for  Fiscal  Year 
1982  averaged  215  thousand  barrels  per 
day.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  average 
fill  rate  of  less  than  77  thousand  barrels  per 
day  achieved  during  the  four  years  of  the 
prior  administration.  Of  the  288  million 
barrels  now  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve, 178  million  barrels,  or  61  percent, 
were  added  during  my  administration. 

This  administration  has  also  entered  into 
long-term  purchase  commitments  that  will 
give  greater  assurance  of  maintaining  our 
fill  rate  objectives  over  the  coming  year 
while  lowering  the  cost  of  building  the 
reserve. 

Another  major  policy  action  instituted  at 
the  start  of  this  administration — immediate 
decontrol  of  the  domestic  oil  market — has 
also  contributed  greatly  to  our  energy  secu- 
rity by  reducing  oil  imports  and  stimulating 
domestic  production.  In  the  22  months  of 


my  administration,  oil  imports  have  de- 
clined dramaticallv.  Our  dependence  on 
imports  from  OPEC  sources  is  now  only  51 
percent  of  the  1980  level. 

As  a  result  of  rapidly  implementing  these 
policy  actions  to  enhance  our  energy  securi- 
ty, the  oil  on  hand  today  in  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  would  provide  130  days 
of  complete  replacement  for  OPEC  imports 
in  the  event  of  an  embargo.  That  is  nearly 
six  times  the  level  of  protection  our  nation 
averaged  in  1980. 

The  commitment  of  this  administration 
to  building  and  maintaining  an  adequate 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  record  of  accomplishment. 
But  we  are  equally  committed  to  carrying 
out  this  program  in  the  most  efficient,  cost- 
effective  manner.  The  fill  rate  at  which  we 
plan  to  operate  during  1983  reflects  a  care- 
ful balance  between  these  two  objectives. 
To  operate  at  the  300,000  barrel  per  day 
rate  would  require  extensive  use  of  tempo- 
rary storage  facilities,  which  would  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  cost  of  the  program  for 
very  limited  incremental  benefit. 

I  must  also  note  that  increasing  our  fill 
rate  objective  to  300,000  barrels  per  day  in 
Fiscal  Year  1983  would  force  additional 
expenditures  of  over  SI  billion.  In  the  cur- 
rent economic  climate,  I  believe  that  this 
additional  expenditure  would  be  harmful  to 
growth  and  job  creation  because  of  the 
increased  Treasury  borrowing  it  would  ne- 
cessitate. Compliance  with  the  increased  fill 
rate  would  thus  be  inappropriate  due  to 
economic  conditions  affecting  the  general 
welfare. 


6  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, December  13,  1982,  pp.  1554-1555. 

7  Enacted  December  22,  1975;  for  text,  see  89 
Stat.  871. 

8  Enacted  August  3,  1982;  for  text,  see  96  Stat. 
248. 
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E.  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Third  World 
Issues 


Document  82 


Address  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (McNamar)  Before  the  World 
Bank  Group  Conference,  January  7,  19821 


The  Role  of  the  World 
Bank  Group  in  Third 
World  Development 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  conference  on  the  future  role  of 
the  World  Bank  Group. 

The  World  Bank  Group  is  an  integral 
component  in  the  Reagan  administration's 
overall  approach  to  international  economic 
development.  However,  the  Bank  will  be 
severely  tested  in  the  near  future  to  adapt 
its  operations  to  the  new  economic  realities 
both  in  capital  markets  and  its  Part  One 
countries.2 

The  Bank  has  already  demonstrated  its 
flexibility  in  adapting  its  program  to  dif- 
ferent recipient  needs  from  1946  until 
today. 

During  the  1945-1960  period,  the 
Bank's  efforts  were  focused  on  post-war 
reconstruction,  with  development  emphasis 
picking  up  sharply  later  in  the  period. 

1960-1970  saw  the  emergence  of  the 
"Third  World"  and  the  Bank's  efforts  were 
exclusively  in  developing  countries  and  lar- 


1  Source:  Department  of  the  Treasury  files; 
printed  also  in  The  Future  Role  of  the  World  Bank, 
edited  by  Edward  R.  Fried,  and  Henry  D.  Owen, 
The  Brookings  Institution  (Washington,  1982), 
pp.  38-46.  The  World  Bank  Group,  sponsored  by 
the  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  consists  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (World  Bank),  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  and  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  international  institutions 
which  provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
developing  countries. 

2  Reference  is  to  donor  countries  of  the  IDA. 
Part  One  members  pay  all  subscriptions  and  sup- 
plementary resources  provided  to  the  IDA  in 
convertible  currencies  which  may  be  freely  used 
by  the  IDA  in  its  operations.  The  Part  One  coun- 
tries are  listed  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  World 
Bank. 


gely   in   infrastructure   projects;    IDA   was 
founded  during  this  period. 

Despite  major  international  economic 
disruptions,  the  period  1970-1980  saw  a 
growth  and  reorientation  of  multilateral  aid 
toward  aiding  the  rural  poor;  the  1974  and 
1979  oil-shocks  moved  the  private  banking 
sector  into  a  major  role  as  the  providers  of 
developing  country  external  finance,  while 
official  finance  became  increasingly  con- 
strained toward  the  end  of  this  period. 

As  for  the  1980's,  where  do  we  go  from 
here?  I  would  like  to  share  some  of  our 
thoughts  with  you  today. 

From  an  economic  perspective  there  are 
some  important  facts  that  influence  the 
United  States  view  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment process: 

For  oil  importing  developing  countries 
domestic  capital  still  provides  the  bedrock 
for  most  economic  growth:  foreign  capital 
finances  only  one-seventh  of  their  total  in- 
vestment; 

Official  development  aid  provides  only 
about  four  percent  of  all  external  capital 
flows  of  non-oil  developing  countries; 

Gross  exports  are  the  largest  source  of 
external  capital  providing  about  83  percent 
of  the  total. 

These  figures  show  that  to  focus  solely 
on  official  development  aid,  as  occurs  in 
many  discussions  of  development,  is  analyt- 
ically inadequate. 

Aid  is  important  for  many  of  the  poorest 
countries  with  limited  exports  and  little 
access  to  funds  on  commercial  terms.  How- 
ever, resisting  protectionism  and  ensuring 
access  to  markets  is  of  far  more  importance 
for  the  developing  countries  as  a  group. 
These  issues  should  receive  much  more 
prominence  in  the  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

In    external    capital    flows,    the  United 

States    is    an    important    partner  in    the 

developing    countries'    economic  growth 
process.  On  the  export  side: 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  market 
for  LDC  exports.  In  1979,  for  example,  the 
United  States  obtained  a  larger  share  (23 
percent)  of  its  imports  from  non-oil 
developing  countries  than  any  other  indus- 
trialized country. 

The  U.S.  market  buys  over  50  percent  of 
all  non-OPEC  developing  country  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  to  developed  coun- 
tries. 
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To  put  the  importance  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket in  perspective,  all  developing  countries' 
earnings  from  exports  to  the  United  States 
are  double  the  amount  of  foreign  aid  from 
the  industrialized  countries. 

A  strong  U.S.  economy  means  growing 
export  markets  for  LDC's.  Therefore,  the 
greatest  contribution  the  United  States  can 
make  to  developing  countries  is  to  have 
sustained  noninflationary  growth  in  its  own 
economy. 

With  respect  to  financial  flows: 

U.S.  banks  are  important  intermediaries 
for  financial  resources,  with  approximately 
40  percent  of  developing  country  loans 
from  commercial  banks  being  owed  to  U.S. 
banks  or  their  branches  and  affiliates. 

Another  way  noninflationary  growth  in 
the  United  States  helps  the  developing 
world  is  in  its  impact  on  interest  rates  and 
debt  service.  Because  much  of  the  debt 
owed  by  developing  countries  is  at  floating 
rates,  each  one  percentage  point  decline  in 
interest  rates  will  result  in  about  a  $1  billion 
reduction  in  developing  country  debt  serv- 
ice. 

— The  immediate  benefits  of  a  6  point 
drop  in  interest  rates  would  be  virtually 
equal  to  U.S.  ODA. 

— In  fact,  the  fall  in  LIBOR  to  date  from 
last  spring's  high  rate  of  around  19-1/2 
percent  has  eased  developing  country  debt 
service  by  $5  billion — or  approximately 
two-thirds  of  recent  U.S.  ODA. 

Finally,  the  United  States  remains  the 
largest  contributor  of  official  development 
assistance. 

Funds  derived  from  export  earnings  and 
from  reduced  debt  service  help  to  avoid 
what  can  be  called  the  development  dilem- 
ma— the  existing  paradox  in  aid  programs. 

Increased  aid  increases  developed  coun- 
try budget  deficits  at  a  time  when  their 
deficits  are  already  considered  to  be  too 
large.  Similarly,  measures  to  increase  li- 
quidity such  as  SDR  allocations  increase 
international  liquidity  at  a  time  liquidity  is 
already  excessive.  The  tendency  has  been  to 
monetize  these  larger  deficits,  which  along 
with  this  increased  SDR  liquidity,  increases 
inflation  and  therefore  interest  rates.  The 
higher  interest  rates  increase  the  debt  serv- 
ice burden  on  the  LDC's  and  so  on. 

The  result  is  to  worsen  conditions  in 
developing  country  export  markets.  In  ef- 
fect, at  some  point  the  short-term  "fix"  may 
be  self-defeating  in  the  long  run. 


Of  course,  the  contribution  of  sustained 
noninflationary  growth  in  the  United  States 
also  allows  us  to  provide  security  assistance 
and  a  military  umbrella  ensuring  the  peace 
and  stability  which  is  a  necessary  environ- 
ment to  provide  development.  Indeed, 
those  who  criticize  the  United  States  for  our 
"low"  contribution  to  ODA  should  recog- 
nize the  security  umbrella  we  provide  for 
development. 

To  those  who  suggest  the  United  States 
has  been  "disgraceful"  in  its  support  of  the 
multilateral  institutions,  I  point  out  two 
facts: 

If  our  aid  has  dropped  90  percent  from 
the  high  water  mark  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
days,  our  GNP  as  a  part  of  the  world  GNP 
has  dropped  from  42  percent  in  1950  to  21 
percent  in  1980. 

And,  the  United  States  was  the  strongest 
supporter  of  the  World  Bank  and  IMF  at  the 
recent  Cancun  Summit.3 

Reagan  administration  is  second  to  none 
in  its  support  of  MDB's. 

In  order  to  address  the  current  develop- 
ment dilemma,  then,  the  United  States  must 
achieve  sustained  noninflationary  growth 
which  in  turn  can  provide  increased  export 
earnings  and  reduced  debt  service  for  the 
developing  countries. 

In  view  of  these  statistical  realities,  a 
major  focus  of  development  policy  must  be 
the  generation  of  non-aid  capital  flows. 
Within  this  context,  there  is  a  development 
capital  continuum  in  which  it  is  useful  to 
view  the  World  Bank  and  the  development 
effort. 

The  poorest  developing  countries  re- 
ceive the  most  concessional  aid  through 
IDA,  for  example,  with  little  nonconces- 
sional  financing. 

As  they  reach  progressive  stages  of  "mat- 
uration", they  become  blend  countries 
receiving  IBRD  financing. 

Cofinancing  with  private  sources  gradu- 
ally becomes  a  greater  component  of  their 
external  flows.  Such  cofinancing  can  occur 
with  the  development  banks'  regular  lend- 
ing as  well  as  with  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  (IFC). 

Finally,  at  the  graduation  stage,  official 
lending  which  by  then  is  a  very  small  com- 


3  Reference  is  to  the  International  Meeting  on 
Cooperation  and  Development,  held  in  Cancun, 
Mexico,  October  22-23,  1981;  for  Reagan's  state- 
ments at  that  conference,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  documents  89  and 
90. 
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ponent  ceases  entirely.  Indeed,  such  coun- 
tries can  become  providers  of  capital  for  the 
development  efforts  of  others. 

In  our  view,  World  Bank  Group  lending 
should  be  seen  in  this  continuum  and 
judged  against  its  ability  to  assist  borrowers 
in  moving  through  it. 

Everyone  must  recognize  the  political 
environment  in  which  we  operate,  the  limit- 
ed prospects  for  new  or  expanded  aid  initia- 
tives, and  the  congressional  difficulties  in- 
volved in  keeping  aid  at  current  levels. 

In  this  context,  we  consider  congression- 
al authorization  of  IDA  VI4  at  the  negoti- 
ated levels  a  major  victory  for  the  Reagan 
administration.  (Indeed,  we  have  also  got- 
ten the  Congress  to  pass  the  first  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriations  since  1978.)5 

We  eagerly  await  the  specifics  on  the 
promised  Bank  initiative  regarding 
repackaging  IDA. 

In  considering  a  possible  next  IDA  pro- 
posal, the  new  criteria  must  be  economical- 
ly sound,  giving  recognition  to  the  econom- 
ic and  other  factors  previously  mentioned. 
The  new  proposal  must  be  responsive  to 
criticisms  or  critics,  or  refute  them  with 
convincing  analysis:   not   hollow   rhetoric. 

The  key  issues  which  must  be  faced  in 
any  proposed  IDA  are: 

Length  of  maturities,  including  possible 
acceleration  of  repayment  schedules; 

Fees  and  rates  charged; 

Conditionally;  and 

Relationship  to  blend  lending. 

We  cannot  expect  larger  and  larger 
replenishments  for  concessional  financing. 
The  political  and  economic  realities  will  not 
permit  it. 

The  Reagan  administration  will  not 
make  popular,  convenient  commitments 
that  we  know  we  can't  get  through  the 
Congress.  And  we  won't  make  commit- 
ments our  successors  will  find  difficult  or 
impossible  to  get  through  the  Congress. 
Although  it  is  appealing  in  the  short  term,  it 


4  Appropriations  for  the  sixth  replenishment 
of  the  International  Development  Association 
(IDA  VI)  through  fiscal  year  1984  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(P.L.  97-35),  enacted  August  13,  1981;  for  text, 
see  95  Stat.  357. 

5  Reference  is  to  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1981  (P.L.  97- 
1 13),  enacted  December  29,  1981;  for  text,  see  95 
Stat.   1519. 


would  be  disingenuous  to  create  false  ex- 
pectations. 

The  maturation  of  the  blend  countries 
solely  into  the  IBRD  solely  must  be  pursued 
substantially  and  consistently.  "Tradition- 
al" treatment  of  particular  countries  must 
be  re-thought  in  light  of  current  realities — 
e.g.,  if  a  country  can  devote  scarce  re- 
sources to  wasteful  domestic  programs,  can 
it  really  be  viewed  as  a  major  contender  for 
concessional  lending? 

With  regard  to  IBRD  hard  lending,  I 
might  briefly  mention  our  pleasure  that  the 
General  Capital  Increase  (GO)  authoriza- 
tion legislation  has  been  signed  by  the 
President,  as  has  the  appropriation  for  the 
first  U.S.  subscription  of  $109.7  million  in 
paid-in  capital  and  the  accompanying  calla- 
ble capital.6 

We  would  like  to  see  all  blend  countries 
that  are  in  satisfactory  balance  of  payment 
positions  to  be  moved  rapidly  into  only 
Bank  lending. 

With  this  greater  dependence  upon  the 
IBRD,  however,  I  must  note  with  concern 
the  Bank's  past  practice  of  making  fixed  rate 
commitments. 

We  await  with  interest  the  coming  Bank 
analysis  of  floating  rates  and  variable  terms, 
which  have  become  common  in  other  finan- 
cial institutions. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize,  however, 
the  importance  of  thoroughly  analyzing  and 
understanding  the  problem.  We  don't  want 
a  solution  in  the  energy  affiliate  mode. 
Bluntly  put,  this  was  an  area  that  the  private 
sector  can  and  will  adequately  serve.  The 
energy  affiliate  would  have  simply  sub- 
stituted less  expensive  public  development 
capital  for  available  private  capital.  Indeed, 
the  Bank  is  meeting  the  challenge  through 
expanded  energy  lending,  within  its  budg- 
etary limitations,  which  we  support. 

In  considering  new  lending  initiatives, 
the  Bank  should  give  greater  weight  to  the 
appropriate  policy  response  by  recipients 
and  the  catalytic  effect  on  non-Bank  re- 
source flows. 

This  brings  me  to  a  most  important  and 
potentially  large  segment  of  the  continuum: 
private  cofinancing  with  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks. 

This  role  of  catalyzing  private  financial 
flows  is  specifically  stated  in  Article  I  of  the 
World  Bank's  charter. 


6  The  authorizing  legislation  was  provided  for 
in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981;  see  footnote  4  above. 
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Article  I  calls  for  the  Bank: 

"To  promote  private  foreign  invest- 
ment by  means  of  guarantees  or  par- 
ticipations in  loans  and  other  invest- 
ments made  by  private  investors."7 

The  view  that  the  MDB's  must  become 
more  active  financial  catalysts  for  private 
capital  flows  in  the  years  ahead  is  shared  by 
Tom  Clausen  who  stated  in  his  inaugural 
speech  to  the  Fund/Bank  meetings  last  Fall 
that: 

"The  private  sector  particularly  repre- 
sents an  immense  potential  source  of 
investment  capital  .  .  .  8  (and)  we  will 
seek  to  increase  substantially  the  level  of 
private  cofmancing  in  the  next  several 
years."9 

Substantial  progress  to  involve  the  pri- 
vate commercial  banks  in  the  activities  of 
the  MDB's  began  under  Bob  McNamara's 
presiding10  and  is  continuing. 

The  MDB's  have  instituted  active  pro- 
grams to  involve  commercial  banks  in 
greater  cofmancing. 

In  1976,  the  World  Bank  could  count 
only  5  projects  out  of  73  which  were 
cofinanced  with  private  as  opposed  to  pub- 
lic institutions,  accounting  for  $272  million 
from  the  private  sector. 

In  1981,  18  of  79  cofinanced  projects 
involved  commercial  banks  with  the  amount 
of  private  cofmancing  reaching  $1.7  billion. 

By  way  of  perspective,  this  $1.7  billion 
exceeded  the  total  lending  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  came  close  to 
matching  the  lending  volume  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  in  their  most 
recent  fiscal  years. 

In  other  words,  right  now  private 
cofmancing  is  a  major  and  growing  source 
of  development  assistance.  We  applaud  this 
trend  and  hope  to  see  it  continue. 

What  can  we  expect  in  the  future?  Given 
the  compelling  logic  and  budgetary  pres- 


7  For  the  text  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  see  United  States  Monetary  and  Finan- 
cial Conference,  Bretton  Hoods,  Sew  Hampshire,  July  1- 
22,  1944,  Final  Act  and  Related  Documents,  Depart- 
ment of  State  Publication  2187  (Washington, 
1944),  pp.  68-95. 

8  All  ellipses  appear  in  the  source  text. 

9  For  the  text  of  the  speech,  see  "Annual 
Address  by  A.  W.  Clausen,"  1981  Annual  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Boards  of  Governors:  Summary  Proceedings, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  29-October  2,  1981 
(Washington,  1981),  pp.  15-26. 

10  Robert  S.  McNamara  was  President  of  the 
World  Bank  from  April  1,  1968,  to  June  30,  1981. 


sures  toward  growth  of  private  cofmancing, 
it  seems  almost  inevitable  that  this  activity 
will  expand  rapidly. 

In  1980  private  cofmancing  was  involved 
in  21  of  the  Bank's  140  development  pro- 
jects financed  during  that  year,  amounting 
to  about  15  percent  of  the  projects  and  20 
cents  of  every  dollar  lent. 

The  World  Bank  hopes  to  see  the  num- 
ber of  private  cofmancing  operations  reach 
50  per  year  in  the  next  1  or  2  years  or  nearly 
one  project  in  three. 

The  Bank  also  believes  it  is  realistic  to 
think  in  terms  of  a  ratio  as  high  as  two  out  of 
three  projects  involving  private  sector 
cofmancing  in  5  years  time. 

This  expansion  is  not  inevitable,  how- 
ever. Wanting  it  to  happen  won't  make  it 
happen.  At  least  three  things  should  take 
place  if  we  are  actually  to  fulfill  the  poten- 
tial that  is  there. 

Cofmancing  must  be  more  actively  mar- 
keted by  the  MDB's. 

The  cofmancing  package  must  be  made 
more  attractive  to  the  private  banks. 

Regulatory  concerns  must  be  addressed. 

This  must  primarily  be  a  responsibility  of 
the  multilateral  development  banks'  man- 
agement. 

The  number  of  commercial  banks  in- 
volved in  this  activity  must  be  expanded. 

— To  date,  36  U.S.  commercial  banks 
have  participated  in  World  Bank  cofinanced 
projects.  This  is  nearly  one-third  of  all 
banks  worldwide  that  have  participated,  but 
the  total  must  be  substantially  increased. 

In  order  to  expand  private  cofmancing 
the  cofinancing  package  may  have  to  be 
made  more  attractive.  Any  or  all  of  the 
following  may  prove  necessary: 

Project  information  will  need  to  be 
shared  throughout  the  life  of  the  project 
not  just  in  the  beginning. 

MDB/borrower  dialogue  must  include 
cofinancing  as  a  priority  item. 

For  example,  why  shouldn't  those  coun- 
tries approaching  the  IBRD  graduation 
threshold  be  expected  to  have  an  increas- 
ingly larger  percentage  of  their  borrowings 
represented  by  cofinancing? 

— The  World  Bank  will  shortly  issue  a 
Board  paper  on  revisions  in  its  graduation 
policy.11 


1 '  For  a  discussion  of  the  new  graduation  poli- 
cy, see  "World  Bank's  Graduation  Policy  Reaf- 
firmed," Finance  and  Dei'elopment,  Vol.  19,  No.  2, 
pp.  2-3. 
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— We  hope  the  Bank  will  strongly  con- 
sider making  the  role  of  cofinancing  more 
explicit  in  its  delineation  of  graduation  and 
maturation  stages. 

The  cross  default  clause12  may  have  to  be 
made  mandatory.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will 
share  your  thoughts  on  this  issue  in  the 
question  and  answer  period. 

New  cofinancing  instruments  and  tech- 
niques may  be  necessary. 

— The  Bank  is  considering  a  scheme 
whereby  certain  new  loans  could  contain 
two  parts:  an  "A"  loan  funded  exclusively 
by  the  IBRD,  and  a  "B"  loan  normally 
funded  by  private  lenders  at  market  terms, 
but  structured  so  it  could  include  IBRD 
funds  as  well. 

— The  Bank  is  also  considering  taking  a 
position  in  the  "B"  loan  to  provide  added 
security  and  stretch  maturities. 

— And  we  also  believe  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  (IFC)  with  its  proven 
private  sector  track  record  can  be  helpful  to 
the  Bank  in  these  efforts. 

Of  course  the  existing  bank  regulatory 
environment  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  this  whole  area  of  private  cofinancing. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  10  percent  of 
capital  limit  on  a  commercial  bank's  lending 
to  a  single  borrower  as  stipulated  by  Feder- 
al Law  12  USC  84.  How  this  10  percent 
limit  is  [as]  interpreted  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  has  implications  for  the 
growth  of  cofinancing. 

I  have  just  asked  the  new  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  to  re-examine  the  present 
interpretation  when  it  comes  to  cofinanced 
loans  with  a  multilateral  development  bank. 

Legislative  change  may  also  be  appropri- 
ate and  will  be  considered. 

Foreign  bank  supervisory  bodies  also  ap- 
pear to  be  taking  a  new  look  at  their  treat- 
ment of  cofinanced  loans. 

In  this  regard  the  Bank  of  England  has 
recently  modified  its  views  on  MDB 
cofinanced  loans. 

In  the  future  the  Bank  of  England  will 
adopt  the  view  that:  "the  inclusion  of  more 
cofinancing  loans  in  a  bank's  asset  portfolio 
could  well  lead  to  a  perception  on  the  part 
of  supervisors  that  the  bank  had  lowered  the 


12  Cross  default  clauses  are  contractual  clauses 
that  apply  in  cases  where  two  loans  are  made  to 
the  same  entity,  and  in  the  event  there  is  a  default 
on  one  loan,  the  other  loan  may  or  may  not 
automatically  be  canceled,  depending  on  whether 
it  is  mandatory  or  optional. 


overall  risk  element  in  its  lending  .  .  .  and  such 
a  development  would  influence  their  assess- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  the  bank  could 
prudently  expand  its  lending  further." 

I  would  also  note  the  recognition  by  the 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam  Bank  of  a  separate 
evaluation  for  loans  cofinancing  with  offical 
development  institutions,  wholly  outside 
the  country  ceilings  ordinarily  used  by  the 
Bank. 

— The  lesser  credit  risk  through  the  in- 
creased security  in  respect  to  political  un- 
certainties and  the  quality  of  projects  was 
used  to  justify  this  action. 

— Those  bankers  who  complain  about 
the  spreads  on  cofinanced  loans  being  too 
thin  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from 
their  Dutch  colleagues,  especially  since  it  is 
very  consistent  with  modern  portfolio  theo- 
ry. In  fact,  we  believe  the  financial  markets 
do  work,  and  since  there  is  less  risk  on  an 
MDB  cofinanced  loan,  the  spreads  may  be 
appropriately  smaller. 

— Moreover,  if  loans  cofinanced  with  the 
World  Bank  and  other  multilaterals  are 
much  less  subject  to  rescheduling  or  default 
than  other  commercial  bank  loans,  supervi- 
sory evaluations  should  reflect  this.  We 
intend  to  ask  the  relevant  regulators  in  the 
United  States  to  consider  this  action. 

Another  important  vehicle  for  cofinanc- 
ing is  the  World  Bank's  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  Last  year,  for  example, 
of  the  IFC's  $180  million  of  equity  and  loan 
commitments,  nearly  half  were  backed 
through  IFC  syndications  involving  over  50 
financial  institutions. 

In  looking  to  the  Bank  to  increase  its 
catalytic  role  and  leveraging  its  financial 
resources,  I  would  like  to  raise  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  larger  relative  role  for  the  IFC.  As 
some  of  you  know,  the  United  States  has 
been  talking  with  the  IFC  informally  and 
has  some  ideas  on  the  future  directions  it 
could  move.  Among  these  are: 

The  IFC  should  concentrate  its  activities 
more  directly  on  those  areas  of  its  compara- 
tive advantage; 

It  should  undertake  projects  where  it  has 
the  greatest  economic/development  im- 
pact; and 

It  should  seek  ways  to  increase  its  type  of 
financial  activities  either  on  its  own  or  in 
concert  with  other  international  institu- 
tions. 

There  are  four  specific  areas  where  IFC 
possesses  substantial  comparative  ad- 
vantage. 
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First,  the  development  of  capital  mar- 
kets, primarily  through  technical  assistance, 
is  an  essential  IFC  activity  which  could  be 
expanded. 

The  IFC  has  the  singular  capability  to 
fashion  impressive  financing  packages 
which  result  in  tremendous  financial  lever- 
age for  a  given  IFC  dollar. 

Traditionally,  its  lending  and  equity  pro- 
grams have  focused  on  private  sector  mar- 
ket-oriented industrial  activity  which  should 
be  viewed  as  an  increased  area  of  specializa- 
tion. 

The  IFC  is  in  a  unique  position  to  assist 
LDC's  in  developing  more  efficient  indus- 
trial policies  which  are  indispensable  to 
stimulating  private  flows. 

Finally,  while  it  is  too  early  to  determine 
whether  the  IFC  or  the  Bank  will  be  the  lead 
institution,  I  would  like  to  at  this  point 
endorse  in  principle  the  investment  insur- 
ance scheme  mentioned  by  President 
Clausen.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
specific  proposal  at  a  later  time. 

Finally,  our  development  continuum 
leads  us,  naturally,  to  graduation  from  the 
Bank.  Greater  movement  of  countries 
through  the  development  continuum  cycle 
must  of  necessity  involve  an  increased 
graduation  effort. 

As  private  flows  increase,  whether 
through  cofinancing  or  other  forms,  our 
scarce  aid  resources  should  be  focused  in- 
creasingly on  the  most  deserving.  The  win- 
ners in  the  competition  for  limited  funds 
must  be  the  poorest  in  income  terms  and 
those  which  promise — and  deliver — the 
best  performance. 

In  our  view,  there  is  no  virtue  in  provid- 
ing Bank  funds  to  countries  that  do  not 
need  aid — all  present  and  future  loans 
should  be  audited  in  this  light. 

Of  course,  the  ultimate  goal  is  for  coun- 
tries to  become  self-sufficient  and  inde- 
pendent so  that  they  do  not  need  external 
capital.  Indeed,  a  number  of  early  bor- 
rowers from  the  Bank  have  achieved  that 
status. 

As  you  know,  our  MDB  policy  assess- 
ment13— the  basis  for  much  of  what  I've 
said — is  nearly  completed.  We  feel  the  as- 
sessment provides  a  sound  analytical  basis 


and  justification  for  continued  strong  U.S. 
endorsement  and  support  for  all  the 
MDB's,  including  the  World  Bank  Group. 

The  Bank  Group  has  been  a  critical 
means  for  effective  policy  reform  in  the 
developing  world.  In  the  future,  it  will  in- 
crease its  crucial  role  as  a  catalyst  for  private 
flows. 

As  the  Bank  changes,  the  United  States 
will  enthusiastically  participate  in  its  evolu- 
tionary process  of  building  a  consensus  for 
new  directions.  It  is  important  that  the 
World «Bank — as  well  as  other  international 
financial  institutions — be  protected  against 
disruptive  change  which  would  shake  the 
confidence  of  private  investors.  As  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  at  the  last  Bank/Fund 
Annual  Meeting: 

"We  strongly  support  the  World 
Bank.  And  because  of  our  strong  sup- 
port, we  feel  a  special  responsibility  to 
provide  constructive  suggestions  to 
make  it  more  effective.  We  believe  these 
suggestions  will  permit  it  to  generate 
increased  funds  for  development  and  to 
support  the  efforts  developing  countries 
are  making  to  strengthen  their  econo- 
mies."14 

Take  the  ideas  I've  presented  today  in 
that  spirit.  The  Reagan  administration 
strongly  supports  the  World  Bank,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  given  the  leadership  and 
policy  changes  we  can  foresee  in  its  future. 

Thank  vou. 


Document  83 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Acting  Director, 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  and  Administrator,  Agency  for 
International  Development  (McPherson), 
Before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
February  24,  198215 

The  Need  to  Promote 
Private  Sector 
Involvement  in 
Developing  Countries 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  honored  to  be  here  todav  as 


13  For  the  text  of  the  assessment,  see  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  United  States  Participa- 
tion in  the  Multilateral  Dei'elopment  Banks  in  the  1980s 
(Washington,  February    1982). 


14  For  the  text  of  the  September  29,  1981, 
address,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Docu- 
ments,  1981,  document  65. 

15  Source:   Role  of  Private  Sector  in  Development 
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Acting  Director  of  I.D.C.A.  and  as  Adminis- 
trator of  A.I. D.  to  discuss  "A.I.D./I.D.C.A. 
Policies  and  Programs  for  Private  Sector 
Involvement  in  Development  Abroad." 
This  year  will  be  important  for  the  imple- 
mentation for  [of]  all  aspects  of  our  foreign 
economic  assistance  program. 

In  his  October  speech  to  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council  in  Philadelphia,16  President 
Reagan  emphasized  the  importance  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  to  national  development 
and  human  progress.  He  spoke  of  freedom 
to  make  decisions  without  overpowering 
governmental  intervention,  freedom  to  sell 
a  product  in  the  world  market,  and  freedom 
of  access  to  capital,  as  well  as  to  the  exper- 
tise and  skills  needed  to  produce  goods  and 
services.  The  exercise  of  these  freedoms  is 
as  important  for  nations  in  the  process  of 
development  as  for  the  industrial  nations. 
This  belief  underlies  our  private  sector  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
lay  out  for  the  committee  the  general  policy 
framework  within  which  A.I.D.  is  working. 
The  principal  goals  set  forth  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act17  provide  the  point  of  depar- 
ture for  our  planning: 

(1)  the  alleviation  of  the  worst  physical 
manifestations  of  poverty  among  the 
world's  poor  majority; 

(2)  the  promotion  of  conditions  ena- 
bling developing  countries  to  achieve  self- 
sustaining  growth  with  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  benefits; 

(3)  the  encouragement  of  development 
processes  in  which  individual  civil  and  eco- 
nomic rights  are  respected  and  enhanced; 
and 

(4)  the  integration  of  the  developing 
countries  into  an  open  and  equitable  inter- 
national economic  system. 

Furthermore,  Section  601  of  the  Act  explic- 
itly encourages  free  enterprise  and  private 
participation  in  "achieving  rising  levels  of 
production  standards  of  living  essential  to 
economic  progress  and  development."  It 
continues:  "(I)t  is  declared  to  be  the  policy 


Abroad:  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh  Congress, 
Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  7-21. 

16  Reagan  addressed  the  World  Affairs  Council 
in  Philadelphia,  October  15,  1981;  for  text,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
document  16. 

17  Reference  is  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (P.L.  87-195),  as  amended,  enacted  Septem- 
ber 4,  1961;  for  text,  see  75  Stat.  424,  and 
subsequent  amendments. 


of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  ef- 
forts of  other  countries  to  increase  the  flow 
of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initi- 
ative and  competition  .  .  .  I8  and  to  en- 
courage the  contribution  of  United  States 
enterprise  toward  the  economic  strength  of 
less  developed  friendly  countries,  through 
private  trade  and  investment 

abroad  .  .  .  .  " 

In  looking  at  the  experience  of  A.I.D.  as 
well  as  other  donors  in  attempting  to  meet 
these  goals,  it  is  clear  that  certain  major 
constraints  work  to  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  external  economic  assistance: 

(1)  Government  policies  in  less  devel- 
oped countries  (LDCs)  which  inhibit  the 
operation  of  free  markets,  discourage  pri- 
vate investment,  inhibit  resource  mobiliza- 
tion, and  allocate  resources  inefficiently. 
These  policies  tend  to  exclude  access  by  the 
poor  to  productive  resources  and  employ- 
ment; 

(2)  LDC  policies  which  make  less  than 
best  use  of  limited  government  resources  in 
such  areas  as  industry,  agriculture,  irriga- 
tion, health,  population,  and  education; 

(3)  Weak  human  and  institutional  capac- 
ity necessary  to  complement  public  and 
private  investment; 

(4)  A  lack  of  capability  to  develop  and 
spread  new,  appropriate  technologies  that 
will  both  increase  employment  and  raise  the 
productivity  and  incomes  of  workers  and 
farmers;  and 

(5)  Limited  private  sector  activity. 

Consequently,  I  have  established  a  basic 
A.I.D.  policy  framework19  to  ensure  that 
A.I.D.  projects  are  selected  and  designed  so 
as  to  address  these  constraints.  Appropriate 
programs  are  those  which  encourage  policy 
reform,  improve  institutional  capacity  and 
upgrade  human  resources  in  LDCs,  develop 
and  spread  new  technologies,  and  increase 
the  vitality  of  the  private  sector. 

A.I.D. 's  agencywide  private  sector  thrust 
is  intended  to  increase  the  benefits  of  devel- 
opment through  economic  growth,  employ- 
ment, and  income  generation.  Indigenous 
private  enterprises  responding  to  profitable 
opportunities  produce  jobs,  foreign  ex- 
change and  a  managerial  and  technical  skill 
base.  These  byproducts  of  profitmaking  en- 


's All  ellipses  appear  in  the  source  text. 

19  Details  of  the  policy  framework  are  em- 
bodied in  Agency  for  International  Development 
Policy  Paper,  Private  Enterprise  Development,  (Wash- 
ington, May  1982). 
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terprises  are  essential  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  poor  majority  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

The  mixed  economies  of  most  un- 
derdeveloped countries  today  recognize  the 
inability  of  the  public  sector  to  carry  out 
adequately  necessary  development  activi- 
ties. More  and  more,  multilateral  institu- 
tions such  as  the  World  Bank  recognize  that 
increased  entrepreneurial  participation  in 
development  is  required,  utilizing  business 
people  whose  management  skills,  willing- 
ness to  take  risks,  profit  motivations,  and 
free-market  attitudes  make  them  prime 
movers  in  stimulating  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  key  goal  of  A.I.D.'s  private  sector 
emphasis  is  to  create  an  environment  of 
economic  opportunity  conducive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  indigenous  private  sectors.  In 
such  an  environment,  people  can  work  to 
improve  their  standard  of  living.  More  spe- 
cifically, such  an  environment  affords  the 
opportunity  for  hungry  people  to  produce 
and  utilize  more  food,  the  opportunity  for 
better  health  and  nutrition,  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  better  housing  and  schools  and 
the  opportunity  for  employment,  earnings 
and  savings.  This  requires,  in  many  cases,  a 
change  to  sounder  economic  policies  within 
LDCs. 

We  agree  with  those  individuals,  such  as 
Professor  P.  T.  Bauer20  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  who  argue  that  donor 
nations  "should  favor  governments  which, 
within  their  human  and  financial  resources, 
try  to  perform  the  indispensable  tasks  of 
government,  but  who  refrain  from  closely 
detailed  control  of  the  economy — briefly, 
governments  who  govern  rather  than  plan. 
This  emphasis  would  promote  liberal  eco- 
nomic systems,  minimize  coercion,  reduce 
political  tensions  and  favor  material  prog- 
ress." 

In  looking  at  how  we  can  achieve  the 
goals  set  for  us  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Agency  has,  in  the  recent  past,  tended  to 
view  government  institutions  as  the  primary 
instrument  for  achieving  these  goals.  In 
doing  so,  A.I.D.  has  tended  to  deemphasize 
activities  which  use  the  private  sector  as  an 
instrument  for  development.  It  has  not  ap- 
preciated that  the  objectives  of  our  devel- 
opment efforts  would  be  served  best  by 
revitalizing  the  market  economy  in  less  de- 


20  Professor  Bauer  had  recently  explained  his 
ideas .  in  Equality,  the  Third  World  and  Economic 
Delusion  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1981). 


veloped  countries.  In  the  developing  world, 
the  governments  which  have  adopted  and 
sustained  the  policies  and  business  environ- 
ment which  encourage  private  initiative  at 
home,  private  investment  from  abroad,  and 
competitive  pricing  policies,  are  those 
which  have  enjoyed  relatively  high  rates  of 
economic  growth,  investment,  employment 
and  savings  in  spite  of  worldwide  recession. 

The  development  history  of  the  past  two 
decades  also  shows  that  those  LDCs  which 
have  grown  the  fastest  have  followed  mar- 
ket-oriented policies  which  encourage  the 
growth  of  private  enterprise,  with  the  public 
sector  playing  a  complementary,  supportive 
role.  It  is  the  examples  of  the  economic 
successes  in  Taiwan,  Brazil,  Singapore,  and 
others  plus  the  experience  of  our  own  coun- 
try, which  have  led  us  to  emphasize  private 
sector  programs. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  perti- 
nent development  issues,  the  tools  at  hand, 
and  direction  from  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  we  have  translated  our  indige- 
nous private  sector  development  goal  into 
the  following  objectives: 

1.  In  association  with  host  country  and 
U.S.  private  investors,  to  assist  in  financing 
the  establishment,  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  productive,  developmentally  de- 
sirable private  enterprises  in  priority  sec- 
tors in  developing  countries; 

2.  To  promote  investment  opportunities 
in  developing  countries  by  bringing  togeth- 
er U.S.  and  host  country  capital  and  experi- 
enced management,  thereby  transferring 
technical,  managerial  and  marketing  exper- 
tise from  the  United  States  to  the  develop- 
ing countries; 

3.  To  stimulate  and  help  create  condi- 
tions conducive  to  the  flow  of  U.S.  and  host 
country  private  capital  into  productive  in- 
vestment in  developing  countries. 

Based  upon  A.I.D.  experience,  and  ob- 
servation of  other  entities  committed  to 
similar  objectives,  A.I.D.'s  Regional  and 
Central  Bureaus  as  well  as  our  new  Bureau 
for  Private  Enterprise  will  undertake  the 
following  activities  in  carrying  out  these 
objectives: 

— Facilitate  or  undertake  private  sector 
project  identification,  development, 
promotion,  packaging,  and  financing; 

— Help  to  establish,  finance,  and  im- 
prove privately  owned  development  finance 
companies  and  other  financial  institutions 
which  will  provide  the  capital  and  know- 
how  for  the  development  of  the  private 
sector  in  developing  countries; 
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— Make  investments,  in  forms  appropri- 
ate to  the  situation,  in  individual  productive 
private  enterprises  in  developing  countries; 

— Encourage  the  growth  of  capital  mar- 
kets in  the  development  countries; 

— Provide  counsel  to  host  countries  on 
how  to  create  a  climate  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  private  investment; 

— Create  in  the  capital-exporting  coun- 
tries interest  in  portfolio  investments  in 
enterprises  located  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries; 

— Help  to  establish  training  institutions 
and  programs,  both  managerial  and  techni- 
cal, to  support  private  sector  development 
and  linkages  between  the  United  States  and 
LDC  private  sectors. 

We  intend  to  utilize  our  necessarily  limited 
resources  to  attract  investments  from  oth- 
ers, whether  private  U.S.,  public  U.S.,  mul- 
tilateral institution,  or  local  private  sector, 
to  meet  private  sector  investment  and  de- 
velopment needs  in  the  LDCs.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
responsible  for  the  appropriate  use  of  tax- 
payer funds.  We  do  not  intend  to  permit 
private  businesses  to  shift  all  or  even  the 
largest  share  of  their  entrepreneurial  risk  to 
the  U.S.  Government. 

A.I.D.'s  private  sector  initiative  cuts 
across  all  bureaus  in  the  Agency.  The  bulk 
of  the  funding  of  A.I.D.'s  private  sector 
activities  will  be  provided  through  the  nor- 
mal programming  process  under  our  bilat- 
eral country  programs.  Our  field  missions 
will  identify  and  justify  private  sector  pro- 
jects in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  now  for 
activities  in  other  sectors.  These  projects 
will  be  formulated  within  the  policy  frame- 
work which  will  be  issued  shortly  by  the 
Agency,  and  which  will  conform  to  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  statement.  We 
will  take  special  care  to  ensure  that,  during 
project  design,  these  projects  will  be  devel- 
oped within  the  new  policy  framework. 

More  specifically,  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  region,  we  have  in  place  or 
propose  programs  in  11  countries  that: 
stimulate  employment  opportunities  in  the 
rural  private  sector,  develop  agribusiness 
capability,  foster  basic  skills  training,  stimu- 
late small  business  development,  and  create 
rural  cooperative  enterprises. 

In  the  Africa  region,  we  propose  pro- 
grams that  span  7  countries.  These  pro- 
grams include  a  farm  implements  manufac- 
turing project,  a  livestock  program  for  small 
business  and  an  agricultural  marketing  de- 
velopment program. 


In  Asia  we  have  programs  to:  install 
credit  systems  for  farmers  and  other  rural 
entrepreneurs,  mobilize  the  private  sector 
to  help  develop  a  national  energy  technolo- 
gy center  and  increase  employment  income 
and  production  by  the  private  sector.  In  the 
Near  East  region  we  have  a  program  to 
install  credit  systems  for  small  businesses. 

Our  efforts  are  not  limited  to  regional 
bureaus.  A.I.D.'s  Science  and  Technology 
Bureau  for  example,  is  working  to  develop 
the  commercial  seed  industry;  supply  the 
appropriate  technology  for  a  multitude  of 
private  initiatives;  and  encourage  small 
rural  enterprise  development.  Also,  be- 
cause agriculture  frequently  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  private  sector  activity  in  many  lesser 
developed  countries,  many  of  the  S&T  Bu- 
reau's activities  will  have  a  private  sector 
impact  as  well.  Increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction by  small  farmers  will  improve  the 
living  standards  of  the  poor  majority. 

We  believe  that  this  new  agencywide 
initiative  will  be  highly  complementary  to 
those  of  other  internationally  concerned 
agencies.  With  respect  to  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  (O.P.I.C.),  the 
fit  is  particulary  good.  O.P.I.C.'s  investment 
promotion  tools  complement  the  various 
debt  instruments  which  the  Agency  will  use. 
And  A.I.D.'s  overseas  presence  can  serve 
not  only  A.I.D.'s  needs  with  respect  to  this 
program,  but  also  O.P.I.C.'s  needs  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  present. 

The  Agency's  private  sector  program 
also  fits  well  with  the  programs  of  the 
World  Bank  and  its  affiliate,  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  (I.F.C.).  U.S. 
involvement  with  the  latter  can  be  expected 
to  be  more  active  than  in  the  past  through 
our  common  interest  in  developing  indige- 
nous private  enterprises.  At  the  same  time, 
we  anticipate  that  A.I.D.'s  efforts  will  focus 
on  some  sectors  which  recently  have  re- 
ceived a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
I.F.C.'s  resources  (e.g.  agribusiness),  and, 
of  course,  A.I.D.  will  be  concentrating  on 
establishing  links  with  the  U.S.  private  sec- 
tor. 

Finally,  the  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram (T.D.P.)  plays  a  unique  role  in  foster- 
ing the  development  of  middle  income 
countries  while  promoting  trade  opportuni- 
ties for  the  United  States.  T.D.P.  s  focus  is 
on  the  U.S.  private  sector  and  its  export 
opportunities  in  the  developing  world 
which  complements  A.I.D.'s  efforts  to  pro- 
mote local  private  sector  development. 
T.D.P.  assistance  helps  give  the  developing 
countries  access  to  U.S.  technology,  goods 
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and  services  which  they  badly  need.  In 
return,  the  United  States  receives  the  reve- 
nue from  the  sale  of  such  technology,  goods 
and  services. 

T.D.P.  plans  to  use  its  funds  increasingly 
at  the  critical  stage  in  the  planning  process 
of  a  development  project;  this  is  where  U.S. 
firms,  competing  with  foreign  firms  are  in 
the  final  stages  of  the  feasibility  study  selec- 
tion process  for  large-scale  projects.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  conclusively  that  the  fol- 
low on  construction  and  equipment  supply 
contracts  can  be  influenced  as  to  source 
country  by  the  feasibility  study  design  speci- 
fications. 

T.D.P.  is  also  concentrating  on  the  coal 
and  alternate  energy  sectors.  Developing 
nations  desperately  need  to  move  away 
from  oil-base  energy  sources  to  other 
sources  of  energy.  T.D.P.  is  very  active  in 
marrying  the  needs  of  the  developing  na- 
tions with  U.S.  technology  and  the  U.S. 
firms  which  can  supply  this  technology. 
Moreover,  by  helping  a  nation  to  convert  its 
power  base  from  oil  to  energy  sources  such 
as  coal — as  T.D.P.  is  now  doing  in  Jama- 
ica— we  also  help  open  export  markets  for 
U.S.  coal.  T.D.P.  is  also  looking  for  oppor- 
tunities to  diversify  our  sources  of  such  key 
strategic  resources  as  cobalt  in  such  a  way 
that  new  sources  are  developed  with  the 
involvement  of  U.S.  firms. 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  briefly  our 
new  Private  Enterprise  Bureau. 

With  past  A.I.D.  experience  as  a  guide, 
the  Private  Enterprise  Bureau  is  designing 
programs  capitalizing  on  the  financial,  tech- 
nological and  management  expertise  of  the 
United  States  and  existing  indigenous  pri- 
vate sectors,  and  multilateral  and  host 
country  institutions.  We  are  seeking  ways  to 
make  A.I.D. 's  funds  more  effective  with 
private  investment  in  selected  LDCs. 

The  Bureau  will  spearhead  the  Agency's 
efforts  in  drafting  innovative  ways  to  create 
the  policy  environment  for  and  promote  the 
development  of  strong,  growth-oriented 
private  sectors.  I  have  just  signed  the  Bu- 
reau's policy  statement,  a  "charter"  for  the 
Bureau's  activities  over  the  next  several 
years.21 

The  Bureau  for  Private  Enterprise  is 
being  staffed  with  experts  from  the  private 
sector  as  well  as  career  A.I.D.  officers.  We 


have  initially  targeted  our  efforts  on  ten 
LDCs  currently  served  by  A.I.D.  programs. 
They  are: 

Costa  Rica 

Jamaica 

Kenya 

Ivory  Coast 

Zimbabwe 

Egypt 

Indonesia 

Pakistan 

Sri  Lanka 

Thailand 

These  countries  were  selected  for  several 
reasons,  including:  host  government  sup- 
port for  private  sector  development;  strate- 
gic importance  to  the  United  States;  attrac- 
tiveness as  a  long-term  trading  partner; 
potential  for  private  sector  development; 
and  presence  of  an  existing  A.I.D.  program. 

To  date  we  have  sent  investment  recon- 
naissance missions  to  Sri  Lanka,  Indonesia, 
Kenya,  Thailand,  and  have  had  several  trips 
by  various  experts  to  Jamaica.  These  teams 
are  performing  three  main  functions.  First, 
they  are  examining  the  investment  climate 
and  host-country  policies,  and  on  request, 
consulting  closely  with  the  governments  on 
possible  policy  reforms.  In  effect,  they  are 
identifying  constraints  which  discourage 
private  investment,  and  proposing  ways  for 
dealing  with  or  eliminating  them.  Second, 
they  are  examining  host-country  financial 
institutions  to  ascertain  whether  the  "infra- 
structure" is  sufficient  for  private-sector 
development.  Third,  they  are  selling  invest- 
ment opportunities  with  a  high  develop- 
ment impact  for  local  firms  where  possible 
with  the  U.S.  private  sector. 

The  teams  consist  of  specialists  from  the 
private  sector  accompanied  by  an  A.I.D. 
official.  The  specialists  come  from  fields  of 
high  priority  to  the  host  country,  such  as 
agribusiness,  technology  transfer  in  manu- 
facturing, industrial  development  strate- 
gies, and  financial  institutions.  We  also 
have  had  specialists  in  production  opera- 
tions, the  energy  (natural  gas)  industry, 
management  training,  capital  markets,  and 
foreign  investment  laws.  A  complete  list  of 
the  people  who  have  participated  in  these 
missions  is  appended  to  this  testimony.22 

In  the  five  countries  already  visited,  nu- 
merous potential  projects  have  been  identi- 
fied. Some  of  the  more  promising  ones 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  further  analysis 
include: 


21  For  the  text  of  the  Bureau  policy  statement, 
see  Agency  for  International  Development  Policy 
Paper,  Bureau  for  Private  Enterprise  Policy  Paper 
(Washington,  May  1982). 


22  For  the  list,  see  Role  of  Private  Sector  in  Dei>el- 
opment  Abroad,  pp.  22-23. 
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Kenva 

— seed  production  business 

— line  of  credit  for  agribusiness  projects 
through  a  commercial  bank 

— management  training 

Jamaica 

— venture  capital  firm 

Indonesia 

— venture  capital  firm  to  serve  small  and 
medium  size  private  enterprises 

— agribusiness  projects 

— management  training 

Sri  Lanka 

— agribusiness  projects 

— financial  intermediaries  to  serve  small 
and  medium  size  enterprises 

Thailand 

—capitalization  of  a  private  financial  in- 
stitution to  provide  credit  to  agribusiness 
activities 

— management  training 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  pro- 
jects require  detailed  analysis  and  negotia- 
tion prior  to  making  any  decision  on  their 
financing.  We  are  well  underway  on  several 
of  these  projects. 

To  develop  and  implement  these  and 
other  projects,  the  Private  Enterprise  Bu- 
reau has  been  allocated  approximately  $26 
million  for  FY'82  and  a  similar  amount  is 
requested  for  FY'83.  Of  these  funds,  $5.0 
million  each  year  will  be  used  to  support 
International  Executive  Service  Corps 
(I.E.S.C.)  programs  with  a  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  Caribbean  Basin  and  Central 
America.  Also,  from  the  program  budgets 
allocated  to  the  A.I.D.  Missions  in  the  ten 
target  countries,  funds  totalling  approxi- 
mately $100  million  in  FY'82-'83  have  been 
earmarked  for  additional  private  sector  pro- 
jects. 

We  will  focus  our  efforts  on  the  support 
and  development  of  indigenous  firms  and 
institutions  in  targeted  sectors  and  coun- 
tries. This  requires  the  promotion  of  LDC 
policy  changes  to  ensure  an  environment 
conducive  to  private  sector  development. 
Also,  specialized  management  training  pro- 
grams will  be  designed  as  required. 

To  the  extent  possible,  we  will  capitalize 
on  the  financial,  technological  and  manage- 
ment expertise  of  the  U.S.  and  indigenous 


private  sectors,  multilateral  institutions  and 
Agency  resources  where  appropriate.  It 
may  be  some  time  before  the  long-term 
economic  benefits  of  our  new  approach  are 
evident.  But  it  has  already  generated  enthu- 
siasm at  home  and  abroad  and  we  are 
confident  that  it  has  a  central  place  in  sound 
development  planning. 


Document  84 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  March  4, 
1982*1 

The  Objectives  of  Foreign 
Economic  and  Security 
Assistance 

It  is  always  for  me  a  pleasure  to  appear 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  to  present 
the  Administration's  proposed  fiscal  year 
1983  foreign  assistance  program. 

Over  a  year  ago,  in  my  first  testimony 
here  as  Secretary  of  State,24  I  committed 
myself  to  developing  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,25  and  all 
Committee  members  so  that  we  could  move 
together  to  strengthen  our  nation's  interna- 
tional position.  While  we  have  not  always 
agreed  on  specific  issues,  I  believe  we  have 
developed  a  constructive  relationship.  Your 
wise  advice  has  always  been  most  ap- 
preciated. 

Together,  we  have  made  an  important 
beginning  as  we  seek  to  reinvigorate  Ameri- 
can leadership  abroad.  For  the  first  time  in 
three  years,  the  Congress  has  enacted  for- 
eign assistance  appropriation  legislation,26 


23  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  for  1983:  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Xinety-sei'enth  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  Part  I,  pp.  83-86.  Haig  made 
this  statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  and  Related  Agencies 

24  Apparent  reference  to  Haig's  appearance 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  April  28,  1981;  for 
his  testimony,  see  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  for  1982:  Hearings  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House 
of  Representatives,  Xinety-sei'enth  Congress,  First  Session 
(Washington,  1981),  Part  II,  pp.  87-158. 

25  Representative  Clarence  D.  Long. 

26  Regarding  this  legislation,  see  footnote  5  to 
document  82. 
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giving  substance  to  President  Reagan's  dec- 
laration that  "America  will  not  shrink  from 
making  the  investments  necessary  for  both 
peace  and  security."27 

But,  we  cannot  stop  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  must  build  on  the  progress  we  have 
made.  The  competition  we  face  is  far  too 
serious,  and  our  own  requirements  too 
great  to  rest  now.  A  first-rate  American 
foreign  policy  simply  cannot  be  run  on 
second-rate  resources. 

The  task  of  statecraft  is  to  master  events, 
not  simply  to  react  to  them.  In  this  complex 
age  of  interdependence,  American  diplo- 
macy requires  broad  and  flexible  assets  to 
deal  with  a  variety  of  situations.  Foreign 
economic  and  security  assistance  is  a  critical 
element  in  giving  us  such  flexibility. 

For  too  long,  foreign  aid  has  been  mis- 
understood and  underrated,  dismissed  as 
naive  idealism  or  ineffective  philanthropy. 
Whatever  the  accuracy  of  such  views  in  the 
past,  they  cannot  be  sustained  today.  We 
are  requesting  foreign  assistance  to  serve 
compelling  national  security,  foreign  policy 
and  economic  needs. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  explain  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  an  increase  of  $  1 .4  billion 
in  security  and  economic  aid  in  fiscal  year 
1983.28  With  your  permission,  I  would  like 
also  to  submit  for  the  record  a  short  but 
comprehensive  report  that  details  the  major 
elements  of  our  fiscal  year  1983  foreign 
assistance  proposals.29  0 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  already 
asked  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  in 
fiscal  year  1982  of  $350  million  to  meet  our 
economic  assistance  commitments  under 
the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative,  and  an  addi- 
tional $60  million  in  security  assistance  for 
this  same  area.30 

Let  me  be  more  specific  about  the  risks 
to  American  national  interests  that  would 


27  Reference  is  to  President  Reagan's  remarks 
on  foreign  assistance  in  his  January  26,  1982  State 
of  the  Union  Address;  for  text,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents,  February  1,  1982,  pp. 
76-83. 

28  The  President  transmitted  his  budget  re- 
quest to  Congress  on  February  8,  1982;  for  text, 
see  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government,  Fiscal  Year 
1983  (Washington,  1982). 

29  Reference  is  to  International  Security  and  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Program  FY  1983,  Department  of 
State  Special  Report  No.  99,  March  1982. 

30  The  President's  request  was  eventually 
passed  by  Congress  as  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  (P.L.  97-257),  enacted  September 
10,  1982;  for  text,  see  96  Stat.  819.  For  documen- 
tation on  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  see 
Chapter  15,  Part  C. 


be  the  consequence  of  inadequate  foreign 
assistance. 

We  would  not  be  able  to  help  reduce  the 
economic  misery  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
that  encourages  domestic  violence  and  ex- 
ternal intervention. 

We  would  risk  critical  setbacks  to  our 
peacekeeping  efforts  in  the  Middle  East  and 
southern  Africa. 

We  might  lose  military  facilities  essential 
to  the  defense  of  Western  interests  in  dis- 
tant but  vital  regions  of  the  world.  Our 
access  agreements  to  Kenya,  Somalia, 
Oman  and  others  help  us  to  sustain  a  U.S. 
presence  all  along  the  vital  oil  routes  to  the 
Middle  East. 

We  would  court  the  danger  of  further 
deterioration  in  the  military  capabilities  and 
economies  of  key  allies,  such  as  Turkey. 

We  might  encourage  the  subversive  ef- 
forts by  Soviet  and  Soviet  proxy  forces.  Our 
assistance  is  vitally  important  to  countries 
friendly  to  the  West,  such  as  Pakistan, 
Sudan,  Yemen,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Somalia, 
and  Oman,  all  of  which  are  under  growing 
pressure  from  the  Soviets  or  client  states  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  risk  damage  to  important  markets 
and  commercial  ties.  Today,  more  than 
one-quarter  of  our  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured exports  goes  to  the  developing 
world. 

Finally,  we  might  weaken  valuable  multi- 
lateral financial  institutions  which  have  con- 
tributed to  economic  growth  and  must  con- 
tinue their  vital  role  in  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  President's  program  of  foreign  as- 
sistance is  not  only  a  safeguard  against  all 
these  dangers,  but  an  integral  element  of 
the  President's  foreign  policy.  It  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  if  our  strategies  are  to  succeed 
in  achieving  their  objectives. 

For  example,  our  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  pursues  two  goals:  the  search  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace,  and  the  urgent  require- 
ment that  our  friends  in  the  region  be 
secure  against  threats  from  the  outside  and 
from  Soviet  surrogates  and  radical  forces 
within  the  region.  These  goals  reinforce 
each  other. 

No  peace  is  possible  unless  local  coun- 
tries are  secure  from  outside  coercion,  and 
security  will  not  be  achieved  if  we  fail  to 
address  the  underlying  sources  of  conflict 
and  instability. 

Our  foreign  assistance  serves  both  of 
these  goals.  It  seeks  to  advance  the  welfare 
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of  the  populations  and  the  economic  health 
of  their  countries  to  promote  economic  and 
political  stability  throughout  the  region. 
The  security  and  economic  health  of  Israel 
and  Egypt  give  these  nations  the  confidence 
to  continue  the  path  towards  peace  begun 
at  Camp  David. 

Similarly,  our  policy  in  southwest  Asia 
seeks  to  ensure  Western  access  to  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Almost  all  the  countries  in 
the  area  stretching  from  Pakistan  to  Moroc- 
co are  economically  troubled.  In  addition, 
they  face  potential  subversion  or  regional 
threats,  in  many  cases  supported  by  the 
Soviets  or  their  proxies. 

Our  5-year  program  of  military 
modernization  and  economic  assistance31 
will  help  Pakistan  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat 
from  Afghanistan  and  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment essential  to  internal  stability.  Our  as- 
sistance helps  Sudan,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia 
to  face  threats  of  subversion  or  aggression 
emanating  from  Libya. 

In  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  we  seek  to 
strengthen  our  relations  with  two  major 
allies,  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  buttress 
NATO's  vital  southeastern  flank,  and  to 
facilitate  the  search  for  a  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  problem. 

Our  assistance  is  required  for  a  strong 
Turkey,  which  lies  at  a  key  geo-political 
crossroad,  the  intersection  of  our  NATO, 
southwest  Asia,  and  Middle  East  interests. 
Both  security  and  economic  stability  are 
essential  to  maintain  the  momentum  to- 
ward restoration  of  democratic  institutions 
in  Turkey.  Security  assistance  also  helps  a 
democratic  Greece  fulfill  its  NATO  respon- 
sibility. 

In  the  Caribbean,  the  President's  policy 
seeks  to  provide  both  economic  help  that 
the  nations  of  the  region  need  to  overcome 
legacies  of  poverty  and  injustice  and  the 
security  assistance  needed  to  prevent  Cas- 
tro from  exploiting  these  conditions  to  es- 
tablish new  totalitarian  regimes. 

We  must  provide  the  resources  needed 
until  increased  investment,  a  strengthened 
private  sector,  and  expanded  export  mar- 
kets enable  these  countries  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency.  The  amounts  for  se- 
curity assistance  are  modest,  equaling  just 
over  $100  million  out  of  a  total  aid  request 
of  $675  million  for  the  entire  Basin  area. 

El  Salvador,  where  insurgents  seek  to 
prevent  elections  and  destroy  the  economy, 


would  be  the  largest  single  recipient  of  both 
security  and  economic  assistance.  Jamaica 
will  continue  to  need  substantial  assistance 
in  order  to  restore  the  vitality  of  its  shat- 
tered private  sector. 

Our  support  for  Costa  Rica's  rapidly 
deteriorating  economy  will  help  that  coun- 
try to  carry  out  fundamental  economic  re- 
forms and  to  preserve  the  longest  demo- 
cratic tradition  in  Central  America.  In  Hon- 
duras, another  move  toward  democracy 
faces  the  dangerous  combination  of  a  quick- 
ening economic  decline  and  a  political-mili- 
tary crisis  upon  its  borders. 

To  assure  the  most  effective  use  of  our 
scarce  resources,  the  President  has  rea- 
ligned foreign  assistance  allocations  with 
careful  attention  to  priorities.  The  promo- 
tion of  a  truly  lasting  economic  growth 
remains  one  of  our  key  objectives.  Our 
program  recognizes  that  assistance  alone 
will  not  guarantee  economic  development. 
Growth  also  requires  proper  economic  in- 
centives, national  commitment,  and  a  reli- 
ance on  the  creativity  and  resourcefulness 
of  the  individual. 

The  program  also  responds  to  the  press- 
ing needs  of  key  strategic  nations  for  in- 
creased economic  support  and  concessional 
military  sales.  Such  nations  must  receive 
help  in  order  to  bolster  their  defense 
against  outside  subversion  and  to  prevent 
economic  crises  at  the  same  time. 

Our  new  focus  on  essential  strategic  and 
development  objectives  should  not  obscure 
our  pride  in  the  continuing  American  com- 
mitment to  traditional  humanitarian  objec- 
tives. We  remain  a  major  source  of  assis- 
tance to  refugees  in  Africa,  Pakistan,  South- 
east Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

We  direct  the  bulk  of  our  development 
and  food  aid  to  the  world's  poorest  nations. 
These  countries,  with  limited  access  to  pri- 
vate capital  markets,  depend  on  conces- 
sional assistance  to  support  their  develop- 
ment efforts.  To  meet  these  needs,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  committed  the  United  States 
at  Cancun  to  maintaining  assistance  levels 
to  these  nations.32 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  approval 
of  foreign  assistance  at  this  time  of  austerity 
will  be  very  difficult.  But  we  shall  pay  a 
greater  price  later  if  we  do  not  act  now. 
America's  most  essential  interests  are  under 
attack.  The  President  firmly  believes  that 
the  resources  he  has  requested  are  crucial 


31  For  a  breakdown  of  projected  spending  for  5 
fiscal  years,  see  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, Fiscal  Year  1983. 


32  Regarding  President  Reagan's  statements  at 
Cancun,  Mexico,  see  footnote  3  to  document  82. 
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to  defense  of  these  interests  and  to  the 
promotion  of  a  more  peaceful  and  secure 
world.  Our  nation's  security  tomorrow  re- 
quires that  we  make  an  investment  in  for- 
eign assistance  today. 


Document  85 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Regan)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  May 
4,  1982V 

Funding  Objectives  for 
the  Multilateral 
Development  Banks 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  to  discuss  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1983  budget  proposals  for 
the  multilateral  development  banks. 

As  you  know,  last  year's  foreign  assis- 
tance appropriations  bill34was  the  first  en- 
acted in  3  years.  The  administration  at- 
tached considerable  importance  to  this 
legislation  and  we  recognize  and  very  much 
appreciate  the  constructive  role  played  by 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  by  the  members  of 
this  committee,  throughout  the  process 
leading  up  to  its  enactment.  We  also  value 
highly  the  frank  and  informative  bipartisan 
dialogue  we  established  with  members  and 
staff  of  the  Congress  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  recently  released  report  as- 
sessing future  U.S.  participation  in  the 
MDBs.35 

For  fiscal  year  1983,  the  administration 
proposes  $1,537  million  in  budget  authori- 
ty and  $2,361  million  under  program  limi- 
tations for  subscriptions  and  contributions 
to  the  MDBs. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  this  pro- 
posal has  been  carefully  scrutinized  to  fully 


33  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1983:  Hearings  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United 
States  Senate,  Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1983),  Part  1,  pp.  689-701.  Secre- 
tary' Regan  prepared  his  statement  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations. 

34  Regarding  this  legislation,  see  footnote  5  to 
document  82. 

35  Reference  is  to  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
U.S.  Participation  in  the  Multilateral  Development 
Banks  in  the  1980s  (Washington,  July  1982). 


reflect   the  administration's   firm   commit- 
ment to  fiscal  responsibility. 

For  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  (IBRD),  we  propose 
$109,720,549  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,353,220,096  under  program  limitations 
for  the  second  of  six  installments  toward 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  1981  General  Capital 
Increase  (GCI). 

To  subscribe  to  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
1981  "companion"  increase,  we  propose 
$30,158,750  under  program  limitations. 
This  increase  is  designed  to  prevent  dilu- 
tion of  member  voting  power  by  providing 
each  member  with  250  additional  votes. 
The  increase  has  no  paid-in  component  and 
requires  no  budget  authority. 

To  complete  the  U.S.  subscription  to  the 
1977  Selective  Capital  Increase,  we  propose 
$16,321,004  in  budget  authority  and 
$146,897,067  under  program  limitations. 

The  total  request  for  the  IBRD  is 
$126,041,533  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,530,275,913  under  program  limitations. 

For  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion (IDA),  the  administration  is  proposing  a 
third  installment  of  our  contribution  to  the 
sixth  replenishment  in  the  amount  of 
$945,000,000.  This  level  of  funding  is  con- 
sistent with  the  ceiling  placed  on  fiscal  year 
1983  appropriations  for  IDA  in  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  198 1.36 
The  proposed  level  is  also  a  reduction  of 
$945  million  from  the  amount  originally 
envisioned  by  the  administration  in  March 
1981  and  entails  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  IDA  lending  program. 

For  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IDB),  we  propose  $62,423,437  in  budget 
authority  for  paid-in  capital  and 
$828,137,742  under  program  limitations 
for  callable  capital  to  complete  our  sub- 
scription to  the  fifth  replenishment. 

For  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  (FSO), 
we  propose  $175,000,000  for  the  fourth 
installment  to  the  current  replenishment 
and  $46,677,000  for  the  unfunded  portion 
of  the  previous  replenishment — a  total  of 
$221,677,000. 

For  the  Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB),  we 
propose  $248,097  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,243,811  under  program  limitations  to 
complete  the  U.S.  subscription  to  the  most 
recent  capital  increase. 


36  Regarding  this  act,  see  footnote  4  to  docu- 
ment 82. 
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For  the  Asian  Development  Fund  (ADF),  we 
propose  $111,250,000  for  the  fourth  in- 
stallment to  the  current  replenishment  and 
$20,384,478  for  the  unfunded  portion  of 
the  previous  replenishment,  a  total  of 
$131,634,478. 

For  the  African  Development  Fund  (AFDF), 
we  propose  $50,000,000  for  the  first  of 
three  installments  for  the  new  replenish- 
ment. The  administration  will  propose 
legislation  in  the  coming  weeks  to  authorize 
a  U.S.  contribution  of  $150,000,000  over 
the  three  years  of  this  replenishment,37 
which  totals  a  little  more  than  $1  billion. 
While  the  proposed  U.S.  contribution  over 
3  years  is  20  percent  higher  than  the  $125 
million  negotiated  in  1978  for  the  previous 
3-year  replenishment,  it  is  likely  to  repre- 
sent a  decline  in  real  terms. 

The  total  request  represents  an  increase 
of  $275.3  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$20.7  million  under  program  limitations 
over   the   fiscal   year    1982   appropriation. 

With  regard  to  the  increase  in  MDB 
funding  we  are  requesting,  I  would  like  to 
stress  three  points: 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  $50  mil- 
lion proposed  for  the  African  Development 
Fund,  the  FY  1983  request  is  based  on 
international  arrangements  negotiated  by 
the  previous  administration.  President  Rea- 
gan has  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
United  States  living  up  to  these  arrange- 
ments. The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  African 
Development  Fund  reflects  our  commit- 
ment to  continue  to  support  multilateral 
efforts  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
world's  poorest  region. 

The  main  reason  for  the  increase  over 
the  FY  1982  appropriations  is  the  proposed 
addition  of  $245  million  for  IDA — an  in- 
crease which  is  directly  traceable  to  this 
administration's  decision  to  reduce  contri- 
butions in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
replenishment  and  to  make  up  the  amounts 
later  in  the  replenishment  and  to  appropria- 
tions ceilings  established  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  longer  term,  the  trend  of  U.S. 
contributions  is  clearly  down.  By  FY  1985, 
when  the  replenishments  will  have  been 
largely  negotiated  by  this  administration, 
we  plan  total  appropriation  request  levels 
of  about  $1.2  billion  annually  and  accompa- 
nying amounts  for  callable  capital  subscrip- 
tions. 


37  On  December  21,  1982,  President  Reagan 
signed  into  law  a  continuing  appropriations  bill 
providing  $50  million  for  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund.  (P.L.  97-377;  96  Stat.  1831) 


This  will  entail  a  significant  reduction  in 
real  terms  in  U.S.  contributions  to  new  soft 
loan  window  replenishments. 

Since  becoming  Secretary,  I  have  met 
regularly  with  my  counterparts  from  key 
industrial  countries.  Our  common  long- 
term  goal  is  to  build  and  maintain  an  inter- 
national economic  system  that  is  open, 
growing,  and  characterized  by  increased 
efficiency  and  output.  We  hope  and  expect 
that  such  a  system  will  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  democratic,  pluralistic  and  free 
market  societies.  The  MDBs  represent  one 
of  the  most  visible  and  concrete  examples 
of  allied  cooperation  towards  this  end — not 
just  cooperation  for  cooperation's  sake,  but 
because  these  institutions  serve  our  com- 
mon interests. 

As  you  know,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  over  the  past  year  conducted  an  assess- 
ment designed  to  establish  the  necessary 
framework  for  future  U.S.  participation  in 
the  MDBs  and  to  outline  policy  goals  to  be 
pursued.  This  was  the  most  thorough  U.S. 
examination  of  the  institutions  since  they 
were  established. 

The  administration  is  convinced  that 
continued  U.S.  participation  in  the  MDBs  is 
justified  by  a  fundamental  national  interest 
in  a  more  stable  and  secure  world,  which  we 
believe  can  be  best  achieved  in  an  open, 
market-oriented  international  system.  To 
the  extent  that  the  MDBs  encourage  the 
participation  of  developing  countries  in 
that  international  system  on  a  permanent 
and  self-sustaining  basis,  the  MDBs  can 
serve  to  advance  important  U.S.  economic, 
strategic,  and  humanitarian  interests. 

Our  conclusions  underscore  the  role  the 
MDBs  can  play  as  catalysts  in  the  interna- 
tional economic  system  and  as  providers  of 
sound  economic  advice. 

We  can  see  an  example  of  the  catalytic 
role  the  MDBs  can  play  close  to  home  and 
in  strong  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
goals.  The  World  Bank  and  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  chair  consultative 
groups  for  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America,  respectively,  which  will  comple- 
ment the  President's  Caribbean  Basin  Initi- 
ative.38 In  addition  to  providing  a  forum  for 
donor  coordination,  the  MDBs  are  also  ex- 
pected to  provide  development  assistance 
in  the  range  of  $700  to  $800  million  an- 
nually to  the  region. 

The  fundamental  decision  in  our  assess- 
ment is  to  continue  U.S.  leadership  in  these 


38  For  documentation  on  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative,  see  Chapter  15,  Part  C. 
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programs  and  is  based  on  our  conclusion 
that  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests  can  be 
well-served  by  the  MDBs.  Cost  sharing  and 
financial  leveraging  mean  that  the  MDBs 
can  provide  significant  resources  at  a  rela- 
tively small  direct  budgetary  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

In  the  Caribbean  Basin,  the  MDBs  pro- 
vided $234.3  million  to  Costa  Rica,  El  Sal- 
vador, and  Jamaica  in  1981,  while  U.S. 
bilateral  economic  and  military  assistance 
was  $165.9  million. 

The  region  adjacent  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
of  critical  importance  to  U.S.  interests.  In 
1981,  seven  key  countries — Kenya,  Paki- 
stan, Mauritius,  Seychelles,  Somalia,  Sudan, 
and  Oman — received  $345.4  million  from 
U.S.  bilateral  programs.  The  MDBs  more 
than  matched  that  amount  with  $700.5  mil- 
lion. 

The  United  States  maintains  basing  ar- 
rangements in  Kenya,  Oman,  Somalia,  Thai- 
land, and  the  Philippines.  These  five  coun- 
tries accounted  for  a  total  of  $1,456.6  mil- 
lion in  MDB  lending  in  1981.  Our  total 
bilateral  program  provided  $396  million  to 
these  same  countries. 

In  seven  countries  of  strategic  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  in  Africa — Bot- 
swana, Djibouti,  Liberia,  Sudan,  Tunisia, 
Zambia,  and  Zimbabwe — U.S.  bilateral  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  programs 
provided  $247  million  in  1981,  while  the 
MDBs  provided  $426. 1  million  in  the  same 
year. 

For  all  27  countries  in  the  table  I  have 
attached  to  my  statement,39  all  U.S.  bilateral 
economic  and  military  assistance  programs 
provided  $5.6  billion  in  1981.  If  the  MDB 
graduates,  Israel,  Oman,  and  Spain,  are 
omitted,  the  bilateral  total  is  $3.3  billion. 
The  MDBs  provided  $3.8  billion  to  these 
countries. 

The  point  that  these  statistics  establish  is 
that  the  MDBs — where  the  United  States 
provides  a  fraction  of  the  resources — are 
important  complements  to  our  bilateral  as- 
sistance program. 

We  are  also  convinced  that  the  MDBs 
can  use  their  resources  more  effectively.  To 
this  end,  U.S.  support  for  the  MDBs  will  be 
designed  to  encourage: 

— adherence  to  free  and  open  markets, 

— emphasis  on  the  private  sector  as  a 
vehicle  for  growth, 


39  Reference  is  to  "Comparison  of  Bilateral 
and  MDB  Assistance  to  Countries  of  Importance 
to  the  U.S.",  which  is  appended  to  this  document. 


— minimal  government  involvement,  and 

— assistance  to  the  needy  countries  who 
demonstrate  an  ability  to  make  good  use  of 
available  resources  by  adopting  appropriate 
domestic  economic  policies. 

With  regard  to  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  MDB  effectiveness,  we 
will  seek  three  primary  goals. 

(1)  The  first  is  to  have  MDB  lending 
programs  increasingly  emphasize  attention 
to  market  signals  and  incentives,  to  private 
sector  development,  and  to  greater  finan- 
cial participation  by  commercial  banks,  pri- 
vate investors  and  other  sources  of  private 
financing.  A  critically  important  goal  of  the 
MDBs  in  the  future  will  be  to  encourage  the 
private  sector  to  invest  its  own  capital  and 
expertise  in  sound  projects.  It  is  in  this  role, 
as  a  catalytic  agent  in  the  enhancement  of 
entrepreneurship,  investment  capital  and 
production,  that  the  MDBs  can  make  a 
particularly  significant  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic development. 

— The  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion knows  the  private  sector  and  un- 
derstands how  to  attract  outside  investors. 
We  will  be  working  closely  with  the  IFC  and 
other  governments  to  develop  additional 
ways  to  strengthen  the  private  sector  role  in 
programs  of  the  World  Bank  Group  and  the 
regional  MDBs. 

— At  the  request  of  Venezuela,  the  IDB  is 
working  with  the  United  States  and  other 
interested  members  to  fashion  a  program 
targeted  on  the  private  sector. 

— The  administration  has  encouraged 
the  MDBs  to  extend  project  cofinancing 
with  private  financial  institutions.  We  be- 
lieve there  are  opportunities  for  U.S.  finan- 
cial corporations  in  the  cofinancing  field, 
and  we  are  currently  examining  whether 
some  U.S.  regulations  may  unreasonably 
limit  possibilties  in  this  area. 

(2)  A  second  goal  is  more  selectivity  and 
policy  conditionality  in  MDB  operations,  in 
effect  linking  MDB  lending  to  a  recipient's 
pursuit  of  appropriate  micro  and  macro 
economic  policies.  Financing  for  countries 
pursuing  ineffective  policies  should  be  cur- 
tailed, and,  if  circumstances  dictate,  ter- 
minated. The  importance  of  efficient  loan 
allocations  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that 
our  assessment  found  indications  that  past 
MDB  emphasis  on  lending  targets  had 
eroded  MDB  effectiveness  in  encouraging 
sound  economic  policies. 

(3)  A  third  goal  is  to  encourage  the 
MDBs  to  adopt  effective  policies  to  "gradu- 
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ate"  countries  from  the  hard  loan  windows, 
when  these  countries  have  advanced  to  the 
point  that  they  can  rely  fully  on  private 
capital  flows.  Similarly,  countries  that  have 
achieved  a  requisite  level  of  creditworthi- 
ness should  "mature"  from  the  soft  loan 
windows  and  borrow  from  the  hard  loan 
windows  as  rapidly  as  their  debt  servicing 
capacity  permits. 

By  pursuing  more  selectivity  in  lending 
within  a  framework  of  effective  graduation 
and  maturation  policies,  we  can  ensure  that 
scarce  resources  are  concentrated  on  those 
countries  which  can  best  employ  them  and 
which  are  in  the  greatest  need.  And  we  can 
obtain  more  cost-effective  development  fi- 
nancing from  the  MDBs,  while  limiting 
budgetary  outlays. 

We  are  convinced  that  these  policies 
which  the  United  States  is  pursuing  in  the 
MDBs  constitute  a  sound  foundation  from 
which  economic  development  can  be  most 
efficiently  promoted.  I  am  also  hopeful  that 
they  form  an  excellent  basis  for  strong 
bipartisan  congressional  support  for  U.S. 
participation  in  these  important  institu- 
tions. 

In  the  past,  U.S.  relations  with  the  MDBs 
and  other  donors  have  frequently  been 
clouded  by  uncertainties  regarding  U.S.  im- 
plementation of  internationally  negotiated 
arrangements.  It  is  important  that  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  MDB 
operations  not  be  undermined  by  such  un- 
certainties. This  underscores  the  impor- 
tance of  consultations  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  on  funding 
arrangements  prior  to  and  during  the 
course  of  international  negotiations,  as  well 
as  prompt  Congressional  consideration  of 
the  U.S.  contributions  and  subscriptions 
which  follow  from  such  international 
negotiations. 

During  the  course  of  this  year,  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  negotiating  replenish- 
ments for  the  hard  and  soft  loan  windows  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  We  plan  to 
participate  fully  in  these  replenishments, 
but  we  will  insist  on  realism  and  restraint  in 
future  lending  programs.  Before  this  ad- 
ministration enters  into  any  understandings 
there  will  be  thorough  consultations  with 
members  of  this  committee  and  other  in- 
terested members. 

— The  negotiations  for  an  FSO 
replenishment  have  recently  begun.  We 
would  expect  to  phase  down  the  FSO,  in 
light  of  the  relatively  high  income  levels 
which  exist  in  Latin  America. 


— In  replenishment  negotiations  for  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  we  are  sug- 
gesting the  elimination  of  paid-in  capital 
which  would  reduce  the  budgetary  cost  of 
U.S.  participation*  in  the  MDBs. 

Reduced  levels  of  paid-in  capital  would 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  MDB  lending 
interest  rates  closer  to  market  levels  and  of 
shifting  the  program  cost  from  non-borrow- 
ing shareholders  to  borrowers,  since  inter- 
est-free paid-in  capital  would  be  replaced 
by  borrowing  from  capital  markets  to  sup- 
port lending  programs. 

Our  analysis  indicates  that  the  impact  on 
the  financial  integrity  of  the  MDBs  would 
be  minimal  and  would  be  offset  by  relatively 
modest  increases  in  financial  charges. 

The  Congress  would  retain  full  control 
over  callable  capital  subscriptions  to  the 
MDBs.  No  U.S.  subscriptions  to  callable 
capital  could  be  made  without  approval  by 
the  Congress  in  authorizing  and  appropria- 
tions legislation.  Callable  capital  subscrip- 
tions could  only  be  made  to  the  extent  that 
the  Congress  provides  for  program  limita- 
tions in  appropriations  acts. 

However,  other  donors  have  reacted 
negatively  to  the  idea  of  eliminating  all 
paid-in  capital.  Some  members  of  Congress 
also  have  reservations,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  consider  the  views  of  others  on  this  issue. 

Some  have  asked  how  can  we  maintain 
sufficient  influence  to  implement  our  poli- 
cies when  we  are  limiting  our  contributions 
to  the  MDBs. 

The  United  States  remains  the  largest 
contributor  to  the  MDBs,  and  our  leader- 
ship position  ensures  that  our  views  will  be 
given  serious  consideration.  We  believe  our 
recommendations  are  sound  and  that  they 
reflect  not  only  our  national  interests,  but 
the  common  interests  of  the  democratic, 
largely  free  market  oriented  countries,  who 
provide  the  major  share  of  resources  to 
these  institutions.  We  are  committed  to 
pursuing  actively  recommendations  in  our 
assessment  and  to  continuing  to  be  a  relia- 
ble financial  supporter  of  the  MDBs. 

These  factors  provide  solid  foundations 
for  anticipating  continued  strong  U.S.  influ- 
ence in  these  institutions. 

At  the  same  time,  there  will  obviously  be 
difficulties  in  carrying  out  all  our  policy 
objectives  because  of  the  multilateral  char- 
acter of  the  institutions.  The  views  and 
policy  objectives  of  other  countries  must 
clearly  be  considered.  We  have,  however, 
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Comparison  of  Bilateral  and  ME®  Assistance  to  countries  of  Importance  to  the  United  States42 

($  million) 


Africa 

Botswana 

Djibouti 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Mauritius 

Seychelles 

Somalia 

Sudan 

Tunisia 

Zambia 

Zimbabwe 


Asia 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Thailand 


Latin  America 
Costa  Rica 
El  Salvador 
Jamaica 


Near  East 

Cyprus 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Oman 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Israel 


FY  1981  U.S.  Economic 

1981  MDB  Lending^ 

Military  Assistance44 

Hard 

Soft 

Total 

17.0 

15.8 

32.8 

16.5 

— 

— 

— 

5.2 

83.0 

58.0 

141.0 

55.3 

5.0 

4.0       • 

9.0 

33.0 

30.0 

— 

30.0 

4.9 

— 

8.6 

8.6 

1.2 

— 

18.8 

18.8 

67.5 

— 

90.1 

90.1 

137.2 

152.6 

— 

152.6 

— 

26.0 

8.6 

34.6 

30.1 

92.0 

15.0 

107.0 

25.0 

55.0 

357.0 

412.0 

53.0 

733.5 

15.0 

748.5 

167.2 

533.3 

15.0 

548.3 

79.7 

40.0 

18.2 

58.2 

8.8 

1.0 

42.4 

43.4 

94.9 

132.7 

132.7 

62.2 

14.0 

14.0 

24.0 

46.0 

— 

46.0 

72.2 

— 

— 

— 

24.4 

— 

— 

— 

26.3 

722.0 

— 

722.0 

451.6 

89.0 

197.6 

286.6 

1739.6 

— 

— 

— 

2185.0 

Europe 
Poland 
Portugal 
Spain 

Total 


120.0 


2892.1 


864.1 


120.0 


3756.2 


88.8 
133.2 


5586.8 


U.S.  Treasury 
February  24,  1982 
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generally  been  encouraged  by  the  interna- 
tional reaction  to  our  report.  While  there 
have  been  significant  expressions  of  disap- 
pointment at  the  proposed  reduction  in 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  soft  loan  windows, 
members  and  MDB  management  have  em- 
phasized their  willingness  to  work  with  us  to 
improve  MDB  effectiveness.  We  are  thus 
optimistic  that  we  can,  over  time  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  our  partners,  bring 
about  many  of  the  changes  that  we  have 
recommended.  And,  in  fact,  we  can  already 
see  some  progress,  especially  in  the  World 
Bank. 

— In  December,  the  Congress  mandated 
that  the  administration  undertake  negotia- 
tions to  reduce  the  share  of  IDA  credits 
provided  to  any  given  country.40  The  World 
Bank  has  firmly  indicated  to  India  the  need 
to  shift  its  borrowing  from  the  IDA  to  the 
IBRD.  Wre  expect  that  in  the  World  Bank 
fiscal  year  1982,  India's  traditional  40  per- 
cent share  of  IDA  will  decline  to  about  34 
percent  and  forsee  a  continuing  decline  in 
subsequent  years. 

— In  the  Asian  Development  Bank  we 
have  proposed — and  other  donors  have 
supported  our  position — that  relatively 
creditworthy  countries,  such  as  Thailand, 
Philippines,  Indonesia,  and  Papua-New 
Guinea,  cease  to  borrow  from  the  bank's 
soft  window,  the  Asian  Development  Fund. 
This  position  has  generally  been  adopted, 
and  the  last  ADF  loans  for  these  countries 
are  being  processed  this  year. 

— In  January,  the  World  Bank  Executive 
Directors  reviewed  the  IBRD  graduation 
policy  and  accepted  new,  more  specific  pro- 
cedures for  limiting  and  eventually  phasing 
out  lending  to  higher  income  countries.41 
While  we  welcomed  these  steps,  we  would 
prefer  a  lower  trigger  point  than  the  pro- 
posed $2,650  per  capita  income  level  and 
are  continuing  to  explore  this  issue  with 
other  executive  directors  and  Bank  man- 
agement. 

— The  United  States  has  worked  hard  in 
the  IDB  to  encourage  minimum  standards 
for  realistic  user  charges  in  power  and 
transport  projects.  These  user  charges  will 
be  designed  to  cover  operating  and  capital 
costs  of  these  services. 

The  fiscal  year  1983  budget  proposals 
are  a  crucial  element  in  our  comprehensive 


40  The  provision  governing  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  IDA  was  embodied  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Appropriations  Act,  1982 
(P.L.  97-121),  enacted  December  29,  1981;  for 
text,  see  95  Stat.  1647. 

41  Regarding  the  World  Bank's  graduation  pol- 
icy, see  footnote  1 1  to  document  82. 


long-term  program  to  improve  MDB  effec- 
tiveness over  the  remainder  of  the  decade. 
We  believe  that  our  request  achieves  the 
proper  balance  among  our  international 
and  domestic  requirements  and  fully  re- 
flects the  real  budgetary  constraints  upon 
the  United  States  Government.  At  the  same 
time  it  safeguards  our  considerable  in- 
terests in  the  developing  world  and  in  the 
Banks. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  will  affirm 
U.S.  determination  to  exercise  responsible 
economic  and  political  leadership.  It  will 
also  demonstrate  the  seriousness  of  our 
commitment  to  work  to  induce  those 
changes  in  MDB  policies  which  we  have 
concluded  are  necessary  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  these  institutions.  I  hope  we 
can  count  on  your  support. 


Statement 


Document  86 


the     Under     Secretary     of 


Agriculture  for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs  (Lodunck)  Before  the 
82d  Session  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  Rome, 
November  21,  1982^ 

U.S.  International  Food 
Assistance  and  the  U.N. 
Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization 

Mr.   Director  General,  my  fellow  dele- 
gates and  friends.  It  is  both  an  honor  and  a 


42  The  countries  are  those  which  received  an 
allocation  of  Economic  Support  Funds  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

43  The  lending  levels  include  commitments  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  International  Development 
Association  in  World  Bank  fiscal  year  1981,  and 
commitments  from  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  (and  its  Fund  for  Special  Operations), 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  Fund  and  the 
African  Development  Fund  during  calendar  year 
1981.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

44  USAID  1982  Congressional  Presentation. 
[Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

45  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Major  S'ews  Releases  and  Speeches,  November  19- 
November  26,  1982,  pp.  1-6. 
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pleasure  to  address  such  a  distinguished 
audience  of  world  agricultural  leaders.  In 
working  with  officials  from  other  countries 
and  FAO,  I  have  often  been  troubled  bv  the 
fact  that  we  rarely  have  a  chance  to  meet 
face  to  face.  Instead  we  try  to  resolve  im- 
portant agricultural  issues  by  shuttling  mes- 
sages back  and  forth  over  distances  of  thou- 
sands of  miles.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  us 
to  appreciate  each  other's  needs  and  goals. 
A  meeting  like  this  can  overcome  that  prob- 
lem and  allow  us  to  share  our  thoughts  in  a 
more  personal  way. 

It  has  been  nearly  four  decades  since  44 
nations  met  in  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization40  we  know  today.  And  it 
seems  appropriate  for  us  to  take  stock  of 
our  efforts  so  far  and  our  aspirations  for  the 
future.  When  this  organization  first  met  in 
Quebec  in  1945,47  suffering  from  famine 
and  malnutrition  were  widespread — not 
only  in  the  poorer  nations  of  the  world  but 
also  in  the  industrialized  nations  decimated 
by  war.  Since  then,  we  have  seen  nations 
once  critically  dependent  on  food  aid  break 
through  the  barriers  to  self-reliance;  we 
have  seen  agricultural  trade  revive  to  reach 
record  levels;  we  have  seen  agriculture 
transformed  by  research  and  technology  so 
we  can  now  realistically  aspire  to  end  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  can  be  attributed  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  FAO.  You  and  vour 
predecessors  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
vision  and  determination  you  have  brought 
to  this  organization's  programs.  But  there  is 
still  much  work  to  do.  The  reports  we  have 
heard  here  on  the  food  situation  in  Africa 
onlv  highlight  the  need  for  even  more  prog- 
ress. 

Some  of  the  issues  we  face  here  todav  are 
similar  to  those  we  faced  when  FAO  was 
founded.  All  the  purposes  of  FAO  remain 
the  same:  improving  nutrition  and  the  stan- 
dards of  living  in  member  nations,  fostering 
rural  development  and  making  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  food  more  efficient. 


But  the  dimensions  and  complexities  of  the 
problems  have  changed. 

Hunger  and  malnutrition  still  afflict 
many  nations,  but  now  we  are  also  con- 
fronted with  other  problems  that  compli- 
cate our  task.  Inflation  has  eaten  into  the 
budgets  of  our  governments  and  of  interna- 
tional organizations,  a  dangerous  drift  to- 
ward protectionism  is  undermining  agricul- 
tural trade  and  development  and  a  world- 
wide recession  has  reduced  earnings  for  all 
and  threatens  our  efforts  to  strengthen  ag- 
riculture in  the  developing  world. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  views  of  the 
United  States  on  these  issues  with  you  and 
offer  some  ideas  on  how  we  can  work  to- 
gether to  address  them.  In  doing  so,  I  will 
touch  briefly  on  the  United  States'  assis- 
tance to  developing  nations,  our  domestic 
and  international  agricultural  policies, 
world  food  security,  and  FAO's  programs 
and  budget. 

The  productivity  of  U.S.  farmers  has 
given  the  United  States  unparalleled  agri- 
cultural abundance  But  we  have  not  en- 
joyed our  abundance  with  little  regard  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  always  recog- 
nized the  obligation  to  share  our  agricultur- 
al productivity  with  those  who  are  less  for- 
tunate. 

Since  1954,  the  United  States  has  carried 
out  the  world's  largest  bilateral  food  aid 
program  under  Public  Law  480. 48  Begun  by 
President  Eisenhower,  the  program  is  now 
aptly  called  "Food  for  Peace."  Food  aid 
through  this  program  has  alreadv  topped 
S40  billion,  more  than  the  aid  given  by  all 
other  donor  nations  combined.  In  addition 
to  this  ongoing  program,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration began  a  new  initiative  just  last 
month.  We  are  now  making  U.S.  Govern- 
ment stocks  of  butter,  cheese  and  nonfat 
dry  milk  available  for  donation  to  other 
governments  and  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations that  work  to  assist  needy  people 
in  other  nations.4'1 

But  our  bilateral  programs  are  only  part 
of  the  picture.  We  have  also  given  strong 
support  to  multinational  organizations  like 


4l>  Reference  is  to  the  U.N.  Conference  on 
Food  and  Agriculture  which  convened  at  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia,  May  18,  1943,  to  discuss  the 
postwar  food  and  agricultural  situation  and  estab- 
lish an  international  institution  to  deal  with  world 
production  and  distribution  of  food. 

47  The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
was  established  on  October  16,  1945,  when  its 
Constitution  was  signed  in  Quebec. 


48  Reference  is  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (P.L.  83- 
480),  enacted  July  10,  1954;  for  text,  see  68  Slat. 
454,  and  subsequent  amendments. 

49  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  R.  Block  an- 
nounced on  October  8,  1982,  that  the  USDA 
would  make  dairy  surpluses  available  for  food 
assistance,  under  Section  416  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1949.  (Department  of  Agriculture  Major 
Sews  Releases  and  Speeches,  October  8-October  15. 
1982,  p.  5) 
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the  World  Food  Program  and  UNICEF  and 
to  voluntary  organizations. 

As  evidence  of  this,  Secretary  Block  an- 
nounced a  record  pledge  to  the  World  Food 
Program  in  October  in  honor  of  FAO's 
commemoration  of  World  Food  Day.50  This 
pledge  of  $250  million  for  1983-84  repre- 
sents a  substantial  increase  of  14  percent 
over  our  pledge  for  1981-82.  It  further 
demonstrates  our  confidence  in  the  World 
Food  Program  and  its  leadership. 

Our  domestic  agricultural  policy  con- 
tinues to  emphasize  production  within  a 
free  market  economy.  But  low  crop  prices 
and  reduced  demand  for  U.S.  exports  have 
necessitated  an  acreage  reduction  program 
aimed  at  raising  the  prices  our  farmers 
receive  for  major  commodities.  With  record 
stocks  already  on  hand,  the  issue  becomes 
insuring  the  long-term  productivity  of  U.S. 
agriculture  by  acting  to  support  prices. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  agriculture  is 
profitable  in  the  United  States  if  U.S.  far- 
mers are  to  help  meet  the  world's  growing 
demand  for  food  in  the  decades  ahead. 

The  United  States  has  placed  high  priori- 
ty on  agricultural  research  and  we  are 
promoting  new  measures  to  preserve  our 
soil  and  water  resources.  USDA  has  worked 
both  bilaterally  and  with  international  or- 
ganizations like  FAO  to  share  the  benefits 
of  U.S.  agricultural  research  and  technical 
expertise.  The  Department  now  has  techni- 
cal assistance  projects  in  76  countries  and 
some  239  cooperative  international  re- 
search projects. 

Working  with  FAO  and  AID,  USDA  has 
provided  training  for  over  70,000  agricul- 
turalists from  developing  countries.  And  we 
now  have  scientific  and  technical  exchanges 
with  more  than  30  developing  and  devel- 
oped nations  to  share  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience in  agriculture. 

Our  domestic  research  and  conservation 
efforts  will  help  guarantee  our  continued 
role  as  the  largest  supplier  of  food  for  world 
markets.  At  the  same  time,  we  stand  ready 
to  share  our  know-how  with  other  nations 
to  help  them  improve  their  productivity  and 
protect  their  agricultural  resources. 

U.S.  domestic  agricultural  production 
and  policies  are  inextricably  linked  to  inter- 
national trade.  Farmers  in  the  United  States 
now   export   about   half  of  their   soybean 


production,  two-thirds  of  their  wheat,  and 
one-third  of  their  corn.  The  situation  is 
similar  for  a  number  of  other  commodities. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  U.S.  farmers  must 
export  because  they  now  depend  on  over- 
seas sales  for  a  fourth  of  their  income. 

The  United  States  is  aggressively  pursu- 
ing international  trade  policies  in  agricul- 
ture that  will  be  in  the  long-run  interests  of 
all  nations — developed  and  developing. 
One  step  taken  recently  should  be  of  partic- 
ular benefit  to  developing  countries.  It  is  a 
new  blended  credit  program  announced  by 
Secretary  Block.''1 

This  program  is  directed  primarily  at 
helping  developing  countries  to  purchase 
more  of  the  agricultural  products  they  need 
by  lowering  interest  costs.  The  program 
will  eventually  make  $  1 .5  billion  available  to 
lower  these  costs,  and  should  increase  the 
ability  of  developing  nations  to  buy  U.S. 
food  for  current  use  or  for  building  their 
reserves. 

We  are  also  working  on  the  broader  goal 
of  liberalizing  world  trade  in  agriculture.  I 
will  be  taking  part  in  the  GATT  ministerials 
in  Geneva  later  this  week.5-'  The  United 
States  has  taken  the  position  that  agricultur- 
al trade  must  fall  under  the  same  GATT 
rules  that  govern  trade  in  manufactured 
products.  Export  subsidies  and  trade  bar- 
riers must  become  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule  in  international  agricultural  trade. 
They  should  be  a  last  resort,  used  only 
when  absolutely  necessary. 

The  developing  nations  share  our  con- 
cern about  how  the  routine  use  of  export 
subsidies  and  trade  barriers  disrupts  world 
agricultural  trade  and  lessens  the  incentives 
for  production. 

We  believe  that  more  liberalized  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities  is  essential  both 
for  world  food  security  and  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  developing  nations.  Certainly 
the  United  States  has  a  vested  interest  in 
removing  barriers  to  world  trade.  But  we 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  can  profit  from 
freer  trade  in  agriculture.  And  we  do  not 
view  agricultural  trade  as  a  one-way  street. 
The  United  States  is  the  single  largest  mar- 


50  Block  pledged  the  U.S.  contribution  Octo- 
ber 15,  1982,  in  commemoration  of  World  Food 
Day,  October  16,  1982.  [Ibid.,  p.  21) 


si  On  October  20,  1982,  Block  announced  a 
program  of  interest-free  direct  government  sup- 
port credits  to  be  blended  with  government  guar- 
anteed private  credits  to  be  used  as  loans  to 
developing  countries  at  below  market  rates.  (Ibid., 
October  29-November  12,  1982,  pp.  18-19) 

52  The  GATT  Ministerial  Meeting  was  held  in 
Geneva,  November  24-29,  1982;  for  the  text  of 
the  resulting  communique,  see  document  76. 
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ket  for  the  agricultural  exports  of  the 
developing  countries  in  spite  of  our  large 
domestic  production. 

Freer  agricultural  trade  is  essential  to 
world  food  security,  because  without  it  we 
cannot  encourage  farmers  to  produce  at  a 
level  to  meet  the  world's  food  needs.  The 
United  States  has  already  done  more  than 
its  share  to  contribute  to  world  food  securi- 
ty. We  are  firmly  committed  to  FAO's  plan 
of  action  on  world  food  security.  The  Unit- 
ed States'  grain  reserves,  now  at  the  highest 
level  in  history,  assure  availability  for  our 
food  aid  commitments  as  well  as  our  regu- 
lar commercial  customers. 

But  the  U.S.  stocks  of  grains  for  1982/83 
are  in  our  opinion  excessive  and  are  far  too 
high  a  percentage  of  the  world's  cereals 
stocks.  Most  of  the  other  large  grain 
producing  and  exporting  countries  have 
taken  little,  if  any,  action  to  build  stocks 
during   this   period  of  excessive   supplies. 

Concrete  action  bv  these  countries  is 
warranted  in  view  of  their  statements  of 
support  for  FAO's  plan  of  action  for  food 
security. 

The  United  States  strongly  urges  other 
governments  to  develop  and  maintain  their 
own  national  grain  reserve  programs.  We 
are  making  funds  available  through  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
help  enhance  food  securitv  in  the  develop- 
ing countries.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  comment  on  some  of  FAO's 
ongoing  programs. 

The  director  general  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  follow-up  activities  in  sup- 
port of  the  program  of  action  adopted  at 
the  World  Conference  on  Agrarian  Reform 
and  Rural  Development.3^  As  the  nations 
involved  work  with  FAO  on  this  program, 
we  urge  them  to  maximize  the  role  of  the 
private  sector  in  both  rural  development 
and  improving  the  distribution  of  food  and 
agricultural  products. 

As  President  Reagan  noted  at  Cancun 
last  year,34  the  tremendous  potential  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  often  been  overlooked 
in  development  programs.  Once  private  en- 
terprise has  been  drawn  into  the  picture,  it 
remains  a  valuable  resource. 

President  Reagan's  offer  to  send  agricul- 
tural task  forces  to  help  other  nations  with 


53  The  World  Conference  on  Agrarian  Reform 
and  Rural  Development  was  held  in  Rome.  Julv 
12-20, 1979. 

34  Regarding  President  Reagan's  statements  at 
Cancun,  Mexico,  see  footnote  3  to  document  82. 


agricultural  development  fully  reflects  the 
U.S.  emphasis  on  food  and  agriculture  in  its 
development  efforts.  Presidential  Agricul- 
tural Task  Forces  from  the  United  Slates 
have  already  visited  Peru,  Thailand,  Hon- 
duras, Venezuela,  and  Uiberia. 

In  another  bilateral  development  pro- 
gram, the  United  States  has  begun  to  move 
quickly  to  distribute  the  special  and  addi- 
tional funds  Congress  has  approved  for  our 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.33  A  S350  million 
package  of  assistance  has  already  been  lar- 
gely distributed  and  we  expect  Congress  to 
take  up  the  trade  aspects  of  the  program 
soon. 

FAO  has  continued  to  do  an  excellent 
job  of  collecting  and  disseminating  world- 
wide data  on  food  and  agriculture  and 
maintaining  an  earlv  warning  system.  The 
United  States  finds  these  activities  particu- 
larly helpful  in  its  own  economic  analyses  of 
world  agricultural  conditions. 

We  are  also  pleased  by  FAO's  activities 
in  animal  and  plant  pest  control  and  its 
collaboration  with  other  international  agen- 
cies in  Africa  and  Latin  America  in  this 
effort.  We  welcome  the  greater  emphasis 
FAO  has  given  to  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  forest  resources  and  hope  to  see 
the  role  forestry  plays  in  FAO's  programs 
expand  even  further  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
vital  role  that  forest  conservation  plavs  in 
agricultural  development,  particularly  in 
the  tropical  countries.  Better  forest  man- 
agement will  not  onlv  improve  agricultural 
production,  it  can  create  jobs,  build  fuel- 
wood  supplies  and  help  contain  the  spread 
of  serious  erosion.  The  World  Food  Pro- 
gram has  made  a  significant  contribution  in 
the  forestry  area  with  its  work  on  reforesta- 
tion in  developing  countries. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  United 
States'  continuing  support  for  the  essential 
programs  being  carried  out  by  FAO.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  present  economic  crisis  in 
the  industrialized  countries  has  begun  to 
limit  the  resources  available  for  manv 
worthwhile  tasks.  The  United  States  has 
made  substantial  cuts  in  domestic  programs 
in  an  effort  to  rebuild  its  economy  on  a 
firmer,  noninflationary  base.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  another  spiral  of  inflation.  In- 
flated dollars  would  simply  buy  less  of  what 
the  American  people  need  at  home  and 
only  devalue  the  funds  we  contribute  to 
international  activities. 


55  For  documentation  regarding  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative,  see  Chapter  15.  Part  C. 
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We  agree  with  Director  General  Saouma 
that  FAO  must  also  work  hard  to  control 
expenditures  and  see  that  its  funds  are  well 
spent.  He  recently  raised  this  issue  at  the 
FAO  Regional  Conferences  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Africa.5*'  And  we  appreciate  the 
steps  he  has  already  taken.  All  of  us  must 
work  together  to  help  FAO  focus  its  re- 
sources on  high  priority  areas  and  control 
administrative  costs  so  its  work  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  effective  as  possible. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  agricul- 
tural development  in  many  nations — India, 
Pakistan,  Brazil,  the  Philippines,  Niger — to 
name  only  a  few.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this 
can  be  taken  by  FAO.  But  there  is  much 
more  to  do  before  we  can  lay  claim  to 
winning  the  battle  against  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. If  we  are  ever  to  make  that  claim, 
we  must  wage  the  battle  together.  We  must 
appreciate  each  other's  strengths  and  limi- 
tations. In  that  way,  the  progress  we  have 
made  so  far  can  be  carried  on  and  we  can 
set  a  course  for  even  greater  achievements 
in  the  future. 


F.  International 
Economic  Summit 
Conferences 


Document  87 

Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs 
(Hormats)  Before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress,   May   21,    19821 


The  Versailles  Summit  as 
Both  a  Challenge  and  an 
Opportunity 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. '- 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in 
calling   this   series   of  hearings,   you   have 


56  The  FAO  Regional  Conference  for  Latin 
America  was  held  in  Managua,  August  30-Sep- 
tember  10,  1982;  the  one  for  Africa  was  held  in 
Algiers,  September  22-October  2,  1982. 

1  Source:  Versailles  Summit  and  the  World  Economy: 
High  Interest  Rates  and  Protectionism:  Hearings  Before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Xinety-sei'enth  Congress,  Second  Session  (Wash- 
ington,  1982),  pp.  228-231. 

2  Henry  S.  Reuss. 


undertaken  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very 
constructive  and  useful  inquiry.  I  gather 
that  over  the  last  several  days,  you  have 
looked  at  a  number  of  aspects,  both  short 
term  and  long  term,  of  U.S.  international 
economic  policy. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  here 
to  discuss  the  approach  that  the  administra- 
tion is  taking  to  the  question  of  Versailles, 
and  then  I  would  be  delighted,  of  course,  to 
answer  any  questions  you  have  on  the  issues 
that  you  are  going  to  cover  today,  which 
relate  to  the  developing  countries. 

Before  discussing  the  detailed  issues  for 
consideration  at  the  Versailles  summit,  I 
would  like  to  review  a  bit  of  the  history  of 
economic  summits,  to  put  them  in  a  broad- 
er context. 

French  President  Giscard  D'Estaing 
called  for  a  meeting  of  heads  of  state  of  the 
major  industrialized  countries  in  1975.3  It's 
useful  to  recall  the  situation  of  the  interna- 
tional economy  in  the  immediately  preced- 
ing period.  During  the  5  years  from  1970  to 
1975,  the  world  economy  experienced: 

The  trauma  of  Vietnam,  which  strained 
traditionally  close  political  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
rope; 

Abandonment  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
parity  system  and  great  uncertainty  about 
new  arrangements; 

Highly  unstable  commodity  prices,  in 
which  food  and  raw  material  prices  soared 
to  record  heights; 

Quadrupling  of  energy  prices,  which  not 
only  strained  the  productive  structure  of 
industrialized  countries,  but  created  mas- 
sive imbalances  in  global  payments; 

Major  pressures  on  the  international 
trading  system,  resulting  from  these  im- 
balances and  efforts  of  countries  to  offset 
them;  and 

Serious  doubt  as  to  the  capability  of  the 
international  financial  system  to  cope  with 
the  requisite  recycling  of  OPEC  surpluses. 

In  sum,  the  international  economic  sys- 
tem was  battered.  There  was  widespread 
questioning  of  international  institutions 
and  of  the  ability  of  the  major  western 
countries  to  restore  order. 

It  was  in  this  setting  that  the  first  summit 
was  held.  Its  objectives  were  to  reassure  the 


3  The  first  international  economic  summit  was 
held  at  the  Chateau  de  Rambouillet  near  Paris, 
France,  November  15-17,  1975. 
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peoples  of  the  West  that  their  leaders  could 
successfully  grapple  with  the  severe  prob- 
lems facing  the  world  economy.  It  stressed 
the  value  of  consultation  and  common  ef- 
fort in  dealing  with  these  problems. 

It  was  not  a  new  international  decision- 
making body,  but  rather  was  designed  to 
reinforce  international  institutions,  a  com- 
mitment to  close  cooperation,  and  the  need 
to  avoid  attempts  by  companies  to  solve 
problems  at  one  another's  expense. 

In  the  intervening  years,  summits  have 
strengthened  common  efforts  in  several 
areas: 

Resisting  protectionist  pressures; 

Reducing  dependence   on   oil   imports; 

Supporting  constructive  relations  with 
developing  nations;  and 

Setting  a  firm  anti-inflationary  course 
after  the  1979  oil  shock. 

Despite  progress  in  several  areas,  serious 
problems  remain.  At  Versailles,  the  legacy 
of  inflation  from  the  1970's  will  still  be  a 
major  consideration.  In  the  United  States, 
in  Europe,  and  in  Canada,  unemployment  is 
at  record  levels  for  the  postwar  period.  The 
inability  of  young  people  to  find  their  first 
job  continues  to  disillusion  an  entire 
generation. 

In  the  international  economy,  there  is 
widespread  questioning  of  the  fairness  and 
adequacy  of  the  trade  and  investment  rules, 
and  doubt  has  been  raised  whether  the 
trading  system,  which  over  the  past  three 
decades  has  increased  trading  opportuni- 
ties and  led  to  the  most  rapid  growth  in 
world  trade  ever  experienced,  can  effective- 
ly serve  the  needs  of  the  decades  ahead. 

The  currently  soft  energy  market  threat- 
ens to  make  us  complacent  and  to  cause  us 
to  let  down  our  guard.  It  distracts  us  from 
the  still-urgent  need  to  assure  energy  sup- 
plies necessary  for  our  security  and  ade- 
quate for  a  full  recovery. 

This  is  a  complex  and  difficult  situation. 
There  is  no  quick  or  easy  solution.  Both 
here  and  abroad,  many  are  tempted  to  turn 
inward  to  try  to  solve  their  problems  by: 

Increased  protection  or  subsidies; 

Erratic  changes  in  policy  which  may  have 
short-term    benefits    but    long-term    costs; 

Concentrating  on  the  faults  of  others, 
rather  than  applying  their  efforts  to  needed 
domestic  actions,  such  as  increasing 
productive  investment  and  the  capacity  of 


economies    to   adjust    to   new    competitive 
challenges  and  opportunities; 

Avoiding  or  circumventing  international 
institutions,  rather  than  making  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  improve  them. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  and  its  major  Western  partners 
recognized  that  economic  recover)  in  Eu- 
rope and  Japan,  and  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  West,  required  close  cooperation  to 
build  an  international  economic  system 
which  increased  opportunities  for  trade  and 
investment.  Each  recognized  that  its  own 
economic  growth,  while  depending  first 
and  foremost  on  sound  domestic  policies, 
also  required  a  well-functioning  interna- 
tional economv. 

The  IMF,  World  Bank,  GATT,  European 
Community,  and  OECD  stand  as  living 
monuments  to  the  wisdom  and  leadership 
of  Marshall,  Monnet,  Acheson,  Spaak,  and 
others.  They  permitted  and  brought  about 
a  steadily  opening  international  economy, 
which  gave  an  enormous  boost  to  trade  and 
in  turn,  to  jobs  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  nations.  The  prosperity  of  the  post- 
war period  owes  much  to  these  institutions, 
which  too  frequently  we  tend  today  to  take 
for  granted. 

Today,  however,  there  are  pressures  in 
this  country  and  in  others  to  disengage 
from  a  system  which  sometimes  seems  cum- 
bersome, unresponsive,  or  unfair,  and  to 
adopt  a  more  introspective  international 
posture. 

Let's  face  it.  There  are  serious  problems 
before  our  economies,  individually  and  col- 
lectively. We  as  a  nation  must  address  these 
forthrightly,  by  strengthening  our  domestic 
economy,  by  actively  pursuing  our  interests 
internationally,  and  by  insuring  a  common 
multilateral  effort  to  improve  those  institu- 
tions on  which,  despite  their  problems,  we 
still  depend,  and  in  which  we  still  have  a 
vital  interest. 

Our  prosperity  depends  on  our  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  defend  America's  inter- 
est in  and  within  a  well-functioning  world 
economy. 

There  are  those  in  this  country,  as  in 
others,  who  counsel  disengagement  from 
the  institutions  and  rules  which  make  up  the 
world  economy.  They  tend  to  forget  the 
tragic  lessons  of  the  interwar  period.  But 
there  are  others  who,  I  believe,  remain  in 
the  majority  and  most  countries,  who  rec- 
ognize that,  while  we  have  high  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation  today,  a  breakdown  in 
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the  international  economic  system  and  a 
move  to  protectionism  would  seriously 
worsen  both  of  these  problems. 

I  profoundly  share  that  view. 

But  while  urging  a  rejection  of  pressures 
for  unilateral  solutions,  and  in  order  to 
remain  credible  in  doing  so,  we  must  cor- 
rect the  problems  which  give  rise  to  them. 
To  this  end,  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  is  essential. 

We  remain  the  world's  major  economy 
and  the  political  and  security  leader  of  the 
West.  But,  unlike  the  period  immediately 
following  World  War  II,  we  share  economic 
influence  with  other  countries,  and  our  abil- 
ity to  play  a  constructive  role  depends  on 
our  ability  to  insure  a  partnership  of  shared 
responsibility  with  other  major  economies. 

That  is  what  the  Versailles  summit  is  all 
about.  It's  a  historic  opportunity  to  identify 
areas  for  common  action  to  strengthen  the 
world  economy,  both  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  nations  and  that  of  the  many  other 
nations  who  look  to  us  for  responsible 
leadership. 

I  will  mention  but  two  of  the  areas  in 
which  we  hope  to  make  progress  in  Ver- 
sailles. 

First,  on  macroeconomic  and  interna- 
tional monetary  policies,  we  will  work  to 
reinforce  international  consultations 
among  the  major  economies.  Through 
greater  consultation,  each  country  can 
frame  its  policies  in  a  way  which  leads 
toward  sustained,  noninflationary  econom- 
ic growth  in  the  medium  term. 

In  the  declaration  of  the  first  summit  at 
Rambouillet,4  the  major  countries  accepted 
a  particular  responsibility  for  the  stability  of 
the  international  monetary  system. 

Questions  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
raised  whether  other  countries  are  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  to,  or  knowledgeable  of, 
one  another's  concerns  on  problems  of 
domestic  economic  policy,  and  how  greater 
economic  stability  in  the  financial  markets 
can  be  achieved.  More  frequent  and  more 
intense  consultations  can  enable  nations  to 
encourage  one  another  toward  sound  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  to  understand  better 
the  impact  of  each  of  these  policies  on  the 
other. 

Second,  on  trade,  we  are  desperately 
close  to  undoing  the  multilateral  trading 


system.  That  system  is  at  a  crossroads; 
either  we  improve  it  and  strengthen  its 
capacity  to  resolve  problems,  or  risk  its 
deterioration. 

The  benefits  of  an  open  trading  system 
have  been  demonstrated  over  the  years,  but 
for  it  to  continue,  our  citizens  must  have 
confidence  that  it  is  working  fairly  and 
effectively. 

There  are  important  areas  which  are  not 
adequately  addressed  by  the  GATT  rules. 
The  ministerial  meeting  of  the  GATT  this 
fall  is  an  historic  opportunity  to  address  the 
trade  issues  of  the  1980's.5  We  will  seek  at 
Versailles  not  only  a  strong  endorsement  of 
the  value  of  the  multilateral  trading  system, 
but  also  a  commitment  to  make  concrete 
progress  at  the  GATT  Ministerial,  to  begin 
the  effort  to  strengthen  the  GATT  and  to 
insure  that  its  rules  cover  new  areas,  such  as 
services,  high  technology,  and  trade  related 
investment  issues. 

I  will  conclude  my  introductory  remarks 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  look  forward  to  a 
wide  ranging  discussion  based  on  your  and 
your  colleagues'  questions. 

Thank  vou  verv  much. 


Document  88 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Regan)  at  a  Press  Briefing,  June  1,  1982 
(Extract)6 

Issues  and  Objectives  at 
Versailles 


There  will  be  about  seven  main  topics 
for  discussion  at  the  economic  summit  at 
Versailles.  First  an  obvious  one  is  the  mac- 
roeconomic policies  and  monetary  policies 
of  each  of  the  nations  with  primary  refer- 
ence  to    that    of  the   United    States.    Our 


1  For  the  text  of  the  declaration  issued  at  the 
first  economic  summit  at  Rambouillet,  November 
17,  1975,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  De- 
cember 8,  1975,  pp.  805-807. 


5  For  documentation  on  the  GATT  Ministerial 
Meeting  held  in  Geneva,  November  24-29,  1982, 
sec  Part  B. 

'*  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June  1, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent. This  briefing  was  given  jointly  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  in  the  Old 
Executive  Office  Building  at   12:36  p.m. 
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economy  is  in  a  recession,  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  high,  and  our  interest  rates  are 
even  higher. 

The  effect  of  these  on  the  other  nations 
at  the  summit  will  be  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  We  will  be  indicating  that  we  are 
not  happy  with  our  interest  rates,  our 
unemployment  record.  We  are  quite  happv 
with  our  inflation  record,  and  you  will  recall 
that  at  Ottawa  in  July  of  last  year"  that  was 
the  main  topic — the  inflation  rate  in  the 
United  States.  It  no  longer  is. 

We  will  be  trying  to  get  more  coopera- 
tion among  our  countries  toward  greater 
economic  stability  and  a  convergence  of  our 
economic  policies,  probably  with  reference 
to  the  IMF.  That  is,  where  the  IMF  now  has 
an  annual  consultation  with  each  nation 
regarding  its  own  monetary  policies,  per- 
haps this  should  be  done  within  some  type 
of  framework  of  a  collective  review  of  par- 
ticularly the  industrialized  nations  as  to 
whether  they  are  all,  to  use  an  old  meta- 
phor, pulling  in  harness,  or  whether  there  is 
one  that  is  going  one  way  and  all  the  others 
going  another  way. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  world's 
economy  the  next  most  important  subject  is 
trade.  There  we  again  will  be  advocating 
more  reliance  on  free  and  open  markets. 
We  will  be  advocating  less  in  the  way  of 
subsidies  for  exports  by  the  summit  nations 
and  less  in  their  domestic  programs  of 
protectionism  for  their  own  industries  to 
the  detriment  of  others. 

Obviously  each  of  us  differs  in  this  re- 
spect but  we  will  be  advocating  that  we  work 
mainly  within  the  GATT  in  order  to  achieve 
these  objectives.  I  might  add  there  that 
probably  what  we — there  are  three  items  of 
trade  that  have  been  at  least  overlooked  or 
not  as  often  mentioned.  Most  people  when 
they  think  in  terms  of  trade  think  in  terms  of 
manufactured  products  moving  between 
countries.  We  are  going  to  stress  there  also 
the  huge  dependence  in  the  United  States 
on  services  where  70  percent  of  our  em- 
ployment is  in  the  services  industry  and 
more  and  more  of  our  trade  is  in  the  serv- 
ices area,  which  is  giving  us  primarily  our 
balance-of-payments  surplus. 

Agriculture — another  important  topic  as 
far  as  trade  is  concerned  and  high  technolo- 
gy. We  will  come  back  to  high  technology  in 
a  minute. 


Now,  the  other  issues,  which  Al  will  no 
doubt  answer  more  fully  later  involve  Fast- 
West  issues  regarding  measures  that  should 
go  along  the  line  of  what  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  OECD*  came  up  with,  which  is  with 
regard  to  export  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  somehow  or  other  to  resolve 
that  problem  to  our  mutual  satisfaction  of 
how  to  go  about  getting  a  handle  on  this 
problem. 

We  will  be  plugging  for  more  help  in  the 
way  of  getting  some  dialogue  started  for 
rules  oh  investment  among  nations.  There 
are  rules  for  international  trade  in  the 
GATT.  There  are  rules  for  monetary  be- 
havior in  the  IMF.  There  are  no  rules  for 
investment  in  countries,  both  industrialized 
countries  as  well  as  the  developing  coun- 
tries. And  it  certainly  is  a  subject  that  needs 
treatment.  I  have  onlv  to  look  at  the  various 
rules  of  many  of  the  people  at  the  summit 
regarding  investment  in  their  own  country 
by  foreigners  to  realize  the  extent  of  what 
we're  talking  about.  We  don't  expect  any 
concrete  results  here  except  to  get  the 
process  started  leading  some  toward  these 
generalized  rules. 

The — we'll  also  be  talking  there  in  terms 
of  North-South  relationships.  As  you  know 
both  at  Ottawa  and  Cancun9  we  were  dis- 
cussing global  negotiations.  And  we,  again, 
will  be  discussing  how  we  can  get  that 
process  started.  The  G-77  has  made  certain 
recommendations.10  Their  recommenda- 
tions will  be  discussed  and,  in  particular, 
the  United  States  views  on  the  protection  of 


7  For  documentation  on  the  Ottawa  Economic 
Summit.  Julv  19-21,  1981,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981.  Chapter  5.  Part  F. 


8  Regarding  the  OECD  Ministerial  Meeting 
held  in  Paris,  May  10-1 1,  1982,  see  document  64. 

9  For  documentation  on  the  International 
Meeting  on  Cooperation  and  Development,  Can- 
cun. Mexico,  October  22-23,  1981,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents.  1981.  Chapter  5, 
Part  F. 

10  Group  of  77  or  G-77  refers  to  a  group  of 
developing  nations  which  organized  to  set  forth  a 
program  of  action  prior  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  in 
1964.  The  group,  now  expanded  to  an  estimated 
121  nations,  operates  as  a  developing  countrv 
caucus  on  economic  matters  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  December  1979  the  G-77  nations  pro- 
posed that  global  negotiations  on  international 
economic  cooperation  for  development,  or  large- 
scale  multilateral  meetings  of  rich  and  poor  na- 
tions, be  launched.  The  possibilitv  of  global 
negotiations  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United 
Nations  was  authorized  bv  U.N.  General  Assemblv 
Resolution  34/138,  which  was  passed  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1979.  The  original  proposal  has  been 
revised  several  times,  but  the  recommendations 
referenced  here  refer  to  the  March  31,  1982  draft 
resolution  circulated  informallv  bv  the  G-77 
which  was  discussed  at  the  Versailles  Economic 
Summit. 
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the  already  existing  institutions,  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  GATT  itself,  and  many  other 
institutions,  and  the  necessity  for  protect- 
ing them  during  any  such  discussions  and 
what    would   follow   from   the   discussions. 

And,  finally,  a  main  topic  will  be  the 
subject  of  technology  itself.  This  is  some- 
thing that  President  Mitterrand  will  put 
forth  right  at  the  outset  of  the  summit; 
something  that  he  wishes  to  push  forward 
for  because  he  thinks  that  this  is  the  future, 
both  from  an  employment  point  of  view  as 
well  as  from  a  better  life  type  of  view;  what 
we  can  do  with  such  things  as  biogenetics, 
improve  communications  with  electronic 
data  processing  and  other  types  of  high  tech 
area.  This  is  apart  from  its  application  to 
defense  or  its  application  as  far  as  nuclear 
[matters?]  is  concerned.  Because  there  are 
many  ways  that  technology  can  be  used.  So, 
obviously,   a   subject   of  great   discussion. 

I  think  that  what  we  will  be  coming  out  of 
the  summit  with  is  a  better  feeling  about 
how  to  cooperate  in  these  areas  with  each 
other,  and,  of  course,  obviously  the  com- 
munique will  make  reference  to  the  ways  in 
which  we  intend  to  have  that  cooperation 
exhibited  and  what  we  intended  to  do  about 
these  topics  between  now  and  the  next 
summit. 


Document  89 

Transcnpt  of  an  Interview  With  President 
Reagan,  June  1,   1982  (Extract)11 

The  Exchange  Market 
Intervention  and  East- 
West  Credit  Issue 

Q.  Thank    you,    Mr.     President.     Let's 
speak  before  the  Versailles   summit.  The 


11  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June  1, 
1982,  OfFice  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; printed  also  in  ]\'eekh  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents.  June  7,  1982,  pp.  733-738.  The 
interview  began  at  3:20  p.m.  in  the  library  of  the 
White  House.  Interviewing  the  President  were 
Gerard  Saint-Paul  of  French  Television  I,  Sergio 
Telmon  of  Italian  Television-RAI,  Martin  Bell  of 
BBC  Television,  and  Hans-Dieter  Kronzucher  of 
West  German  Television-ZDF. 


President  of  my  country,  Francois  Mitter- 
rand, among  other  European  leaders, 
would  like  to  reach  a  better  harmony  be- 
tween the  dollar,  the  Japanese  yen  and  the 
European  money.  Do  you  foresee  a  possible 
compromise  about  this  question? 

The  President.  I  don't  know  that  it's  so 
much  a  compromise  as  I  believe  that  what  is 
necessary  to  have  a  stable  exchange  is  to 
have  more  stable  economies  for  all  of  us. 
And  I  hope  that  out  of  our  talks  we  can  find 
ways  to  approach  the  problems  that  face  all 
of  us  economically  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
going  more  in  the  same  direction. 

Here,  we,  in  our  own  country,  have  un- 
dertaken to  curb  inflation  and  have  had,  I 
think,  a  remarkable  success  in  that  for  the 
last  three  months  it  has  been  running  at  less 
than  1  percent  rate  here.  And  for  the  last  6 
months,  only  2.8  percent. 

The  exchange — the  idea — we're  op- 
posed, as  you  know,  to  government  inter- 
vention on  an  ongoing  basis  in  exchange 
rates  in  our  floating  exchange.  WTe  would 
like  to  see  a  study  made  of  the  history, 
recent  history  of  government  intervention 
and  what  its  record  has  been. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  support  inter- 
vention for  extreme  disruptions  and  dislo- 
cations in  the  exchange  rate.  But  above  all, 
again,  I  repeat,  I  think  that  achieving  a 
stable  economy  for  all  of  our  countries  is 
the  best  insurance  that  we  will  have  a  stable 
rate  of  exchange. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  remember  that  last 
year  in  Ottawa,  you  were  promising,  you 
were  predicting  that  the  U.S.  interest  rates 
would  have  decreased  in  6  months.  Are  you 
going  to  do  the  same  statement  this  year  in 
Versailles? 

The  President.  I  think  I  could  safely  say 
that  because,  while  at  that  time  we  had  not 
yet  put  our  economic  program  in  place,  we 
got  the  most  of  what  we  were  asking  from 
our  Congress.  And  the  interest  rates  did 
come  down.  They  are  down  about  25  per- 
cent, but  that's  not  nearly  enough.  When 
we  stated  in  ofFice,  this  administration  stat- 
ed we  inherited  interest  rates  that  were  the 
highest  they  had  been  in  our  country  in 
more  than  100  years.  We  did  come  down,  as 
I  say,  about  25  percent,  but  with  the  in- 
crease in  unemployment,  they  have  stayed 
much  too  high.  I  am  hoping  that  the  Con- 
gress will  be  more  forthcoming  with  regard 
to  the  new  budget  than  they  were  last  week 
because  I  believe  that,  when  we  get  another 
budget  of  the  kind  we  had  last  year  that 
shows  continued  reductions  in  the  rate  of 
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increase  in  government  spending  here,  we 
will  see  another  drop  in  the  interest  rates 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  hasn't  been  an 
economic  summit,  I  think,  which  didn't  end 
with  a  ringing  declaration  against  protec- 
tionism and  we  expect  that  to  happen  now, 
although  protectionism  seems  to  be  creep- 
ing onwards.  I  wonder  if,  whether  on  this 
issue  as  on  others,  it's  going  to  make  all  that 
much  difference  whether  you  go  to  Ver- 
sailles or  whether  you  don't. 

The  President.  I'm  going  to  Versailles, 
but  that  will  be  a  very  important  subject  and 
I  am  going  to  try  hard  and  I'm  sure  that 
others  will,  too,  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of 
protectionism.  What  the  world  really  needs 
today  is  a  greater  extension  of  free  trade, 
removing  the  obstacles  to  that  free  trade 
and  this  is  also  very  important  with  regard 
to  the  developing  nations,  the  lesser  devel- 
oped nations  that  all  of  us  have  met  with 
regard  to  helping  as  we  met  at  Cancun. 

One  of  the  things  that  they  need  is  to 
know  that  there  is  an  open  market  for  their 
product,  whether  it  be  agricultural  produce 
or  whether  it  be  something  manufactured. 
And  I  am  going  to  strive  hard  to  preach  the 
sermon  that  protectionism  actually  ends  up 
in  a  restraint  of  trade  and  open  trade  means 
more  jobs  for  all  our  people. 

Q.  East-West  trade,  Mr.  President,  is  an 
important  prospect  of  European  economy. 
It  is  said  that  you  want  to  curb  this  trade. 
Especially,  you  want  to  refrain  the  Allies  of 
providing  the  Soviet  Union  with  extra- 
cheap  credit  for  their  economy.  Could  you 
elaborate  on  that? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  could.  It's  not  a 
case  of  wanting  a  permanent  quarantine  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
But  we  have  all  discussed  and  have  taken 
various  actions  because  of  our  opposition 
to  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  in  Poland, 
Afghanistan,  its  military  buildup  to  the 
point  that  it  hangs  over  all  of  us  as  some- 
thing of  a  threat. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  having  its  economic 
problems,  too.  And  I  just  believe  that  now  is 
a  time  not  to  continue  subsidizing  them 
with  cheap  credit  so  they  can  continue  their 
military  buildup.  But  is  it  time  to  approach 
them  and  point  out  that  there  is  a  different 
way?  But  none  of  the  countries  of  the  West- 
ern World  represent  a  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  none  of  us  have  any  desire  to  be 
aggressive  where  they're  concerned.  But 
maybe  we  could  through  restraining  credit 
and  refusing  any  longer  to  subsidize  their 


military  buildup,  that  we  could  persuade 
them  to  come  closer  to  becoming  a  member 
of  the  family  of  nations,  Europe,  and  here, 
and  in  Asia,  that  want  peace  and  want  a 
trade  relationship  worldwide. 

.  And  so,  what  I  will  be  proposing  is  not 
some  return  to  the  Cold  War  as  such,  but  a 
temporary  period  of  restraint  while  we 
show  them  what  we  have  to  offer,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  will  give  up  their  expan- 
sionist policies  and  their  obvious  milita- 
rism.   * 

Q.  You  couldn't  convince  the  European 
Allies  of  refraining  from  building  the 
Trans-Siberian  Pipeline.12  How  will  you 
convince  the  allies  of  this  program? 

The  President.  The  reasons  given  for 
our  not  being  able  to  convince  them,  at 
least  given  by  our  allies,  was  that  these  were 
contracts  that  in  many  instances  had  already 
been  put  in  place  before  the  present  admin- 
istration's leaders  were  in  office.  And  so 
they  felt  bound  by  contract  to  go  along  with 
this. 

I  think  the  credit  is  a  different  matter, 
and  again,  I  say,  it  doesn't  make  much  sense 
to  be  forced  into  programs  of  costly  arms 
buildup  on  our  side  simply  to  meet  a  threat 
that  comes  from  one  place  and  one  alone, 
the  Soviet  Union,  which,  in  the  recent  years 
of  detente,  during  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  detente,  was  going  forward  with  the  great- 
est military  buildup  in  the  history  of  man. 
And  maybe  we  need  to  get  their  attention. 


12  For  documentation  on  President  Reagan's 
opposition  to  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Sibe- 
rian Pipeline  and  his  extension  of  export  sanc- 
tions against  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  18,  1982, 
see  Chapter  10,  Part  A. 
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Document  90 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Briefing  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Regan), 
Versailles,  France,  June  5,   198213 

Issues  Raised  at  the  First 
Plenary  Session  of  the 
Versailles  Economic 
Summit:  Technology  and 
International  Monetary 
Policy 

Secretary  Regan.  Well,  as  you  know,  we 
had  the  first  session  this  morning.  It  opened 
a  little  before  10  a.m.  The  main  subject  for 
the  first  part,  lasting  through  the  coffee 
break  and  until  about  12:30  p.m.,  was  the 
subject  of  research,  technology,  employ- 
ment, growth. 

Each  of  the  Heads  of  State  spoke  in 
regard  to  this.  President  Mitterrand  led  off 
the  discussion  and  then  later  passed  out 
copies  of  his  paper  on  the  subject.14 

The  U.  S.  position  was,  as  expressed  by 
President  Reagan,  that  we  welcomed  this 
initiative  on  the  part  of  President  Mitter- 
rand, we  agreed  to — that  there  should  be  a 
working  party  that  should  further  study  the 
subject  of  technology  and  how  to  improve 
it. 

The  President  cautioned,  though,  that 
this  should  be  mainly  in  the  private  sector 
rather  than  in  the  public  sector,  pointing 
out  that  most  of  the  innovations  over  the 
past  half  century  or  more  have  been  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  United  States  rather 
than  through  government.  He  gave  out 
some  figures  to  the  effect  that  we  have — or 
are  spending  in  the  United  States  about  $80 
billion  on  research  and  development,  half 
of  which  is  coming  from  the  private  sector. 
Of  the  $40-odd  million  that's  in  the  public 
sector  government  spending,  $5.5  billion  of 
that  is  pure  research,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
applied  research. 


13  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June  5, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent. This  briefing  took  place  at  L'Orangerie 
Press  Center  at  1:05  p.m. 

14  For  the  text  of  the  "Report  by  Mr.  Francois 
Mitterrand,  President  of  the  French  Republic,  at 
the  summit  of  the  industrialized  countries,"  given 
at  Versailles,  Saturday,  June  5,  1982,  see  Summit  of 
the  Industrialized  Countries,  Versailles,  June  4th,  5th, 
and  6th,  1982,  Ministere  des  Relations  Ex- 
terieures,  Direction  des  Services  D'Information  et 
de  Presse  (Paris,   1982),  pp.   1-14. 


He  also  pointed  out  that  a  Presidential 
study  in  this  area  that  was  reported  to 
President  Roosevelt,  Franklin,  in  the  early 
1930's,  as  to  what  would  be  the  great  in- 
novation in  research  and  development  over 
the  next  25  years,  failed  to  mention  such 
things  as  television,  plastics,  space  technol- 
ogy* Jet  planes,  organ  transplants,  laser 
beams,  "and  even,"  he  said,  "such  a  com- 
mon item,"  and  he  held  up  his  ballpoint 
pen,  "as  a  ballpoint  pen."15 

So  he  said,  "There's  no  way  we  can 
predict  what  will  be  happening  over  the 
next  25  years  with  any  degree  of  clarity  as  to 
what  the  inventions  will  be." 

He  also  said  that  we  should  not  fear 
technology  because  a  lot  of  people,  a  lot  of 
nations  do  fear  that  there  will  be  higher 
unemployment  as  a  result  of  newly-in- 
troduced technology.  And  he  used  the 
homely  illustration  of  the  dial  telephone, 
stating  that  when  the  dial  telephone  first 
came  in,  it  was  thought  that  all  of  the  female 
telephone  operators  would  be  thrown  out 
of  work. 

Well,  he  went  on  to  say  that  today  more 
than  ever,  there  are  more  women  employed 
in  the  United  States  than  at  any  other  time. 
And  were  women  still  on  the  dial — still 
manning  the  telephones,  it  would  take 
every  woman  in  the  United  States  to  man 
the  telephone  system  of  the  United  States, 
if,  indeed,  that  were  possible. 

So,  he  said,  we  shouldn't  fear  the  results 
of  technology  but  rather  should  welcome  it. 
He  said  that  it  would  promote  growth  and 
that  it  would  promote  more  employment. 

Why  don't  I  pause  here  now  to— oh,  as 
far  as  President  Reagan  is  concerned,  also, 
let  me  get  to  a  second  point,  after  the 
subject  of  technology  had  been  pretty  well 
exhausted,  the  summit  turned  to  the  subject 
of  macroeconomics. 

President  Mitterrand  asked  Chancellor 
Schmidt  to  lead  off.  Schmidt  said  he  didn't 
know  how  he  got  to  be  a  Sherpa  for 
macroeconomics,  but,  nevertheless,  he 
went  ahead  and  described  his  ideas  of 
where  the  nations  of  the  world  stood  at  the 
current  moment  from  an  economic  point  of 
view. 

Most  of  these  facts  are  well  known  about 
high  unemployment  in  most  of  the  nations 


15  Reference  is  to  a  338-page  report  entitled 
Technology  Trends  and  National  Policy  (Washington, 
1937)  by  the  National  Resources  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  Ickes  in  1937. 
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involved  in  the  summit,  about  the  fact  that 
we  simultaneously  have  high  rates  of  inter- 
est and  a  recession,  which  is  something  very 
unusual. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  real  rates  of 
interest,  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
were  the  highest  they've  ever  been.  He 
thought  that  this  was  something  that  all  of 
us  should  work  on.  He  said  he  wasn't  point- 
ing the  finger  at  the  United  States,  but  all 
nations  would  have  to  get  their  domestic 
policies  into  effect,  that  there  were  too 
many  transfer  payments.  Deficits  are  run- 
ning too  high.  There's  much  too  much 
public  borrowing. 

President  Reagan  then  gave  his  interven- 
tion and  in  the  course  of  it  described  our 
economy.  Again,  most  of  these  facts  are 
known  to  you.  I'll  tick  them  off  rather 
quickly. 

The  fact  that  we  do  have  high  unemploy- 
ment but  he  pointed  out  that  the  figures  we 
received  yesterday,  that  unemployment  as  a 
percentage  is  up  from  9.4  to  9.5  at  the  same 
time  indicated  that  over  a  million  new  job 
seekers  were  in  the  marketplace.  Of  that 
number,  800,000  had  found  employment 
and  at  the  current  moment,  we  were  em- 
ploying over  100  million  Americans.  That's 
the  greatest  number  of  employed  Ameri- 
cans in  our  history. 

He  also  stated  that  our  high  rates  of 
interest  were  psychological  in  his  judgment, 
that  inflation  was  down.  He  gave  the  figures 
on  inflation — a  little  over  6  percent  for  12 
months  around — a  little  over  2  percent  for 
6  months,  less  than  1  percent  for  the  last  3 
months.  In  fact,  1  month  of  deflation.  He 
said  that  that  indicated  to  him  that  interest 
rates  would  come  down  as  soon  as  the  fear 
of  those  who  are  loaning  money  that  we 
could  have  continually  high  federal  defi- 
cits— those  fears  were  allayed.  And  he 
thought  that  could  be  done  by  a  budget 
process  that  would  end  in  the  near  future 
with  federal  deficits  showing  that  they 
would  be  down  over  the  next  3  months — 
over  the  next  3  years  with  a  balanced  bud- 
get in  sight.  And  at  that  point,  there  was  an 
adjournment  for  luncheon.  So,  I'll  pause 
here  and  take  questions  as  long  as  I  can 
before  I  have  to  leave. 

G\  Sir,  the  Italian  Government  has  just 
put  out  this  statement  saying  that  they 
would  consider  unacceptable  any  proposal 
for  any  mechanisms  that  would  exclude 
Italy  or  could  be  limited  to  five  countries 
only  to  the  question  of  intervening  in  the 
exchanges  markets. 

You  have  been  quoted  as  favorable  as 
such  a  mechanism  that  is  limited  to  five 


countries.  Was  this  quotation  correct?  Are 
you  in  favor  of  this — does  this  proposal 
exist? 

Secretary  Regan.  I  cannot  answer  with 
any  degree  of  precision  exactly  what  the 
quote  says  because  I  have  not  seen  the 
quote  nor  am  I  aware  of  it.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  went  on.  This  was  a  subject  that  was 
discussed  at  the  finance  ministers'  dinner 
last  night.  No  conclusions  were  drawn.  We 
are  to  look  at  a  text  of  a  statement  that  will 
describe  this  process  at  luncheon..  It's  the 
first  item  on  our  agenda. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
we  have  pointed  out  that  we  are  for  a  study 
of  whether  or  not  intervention  is 
worthwhile.  The  President  said  in  his  re- 
marks this  morning  to  the  heads  of  state 
that  our  own  studies  made  earlier  in  1981 
did  not  prove  the  value  of  intervention.  Yet, 
he  would  be  willing  to  have  such  a  study. 

W'e've  also  said  that  besides  studying 
intervention,  we  also  need  close  coopera- 
tion among  the  economies  of  the  leading 
nations.  Now,  in  no  way  have  I  ever  said 
that  I  want  Italy  eliminated  from  any  con- 
sideration in  intervention.  No  way.  There 
has  been  discussion  in  the  finance  ministers 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  so-called  "SDR"16 
currencies  which  come  under  the  IMF 
should  be  the  practical  aspects  of  the  study. 
The  five  SDR  currencies  that  make  up  the 
unit  of  the  SDR  are  the  franc,  the  D-mark, — 
the  French  franc,  the  D-mark,  the  yen,  the 
pound  sterling  and  the  dollar.  It  does  not 
include  the  lire.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
Italy  would   not  participate  in   the   study. 

So,  there  has  been  no  judgment  ren- 
dered on  Italy  and  you  can  quote  me  to  that 
effect. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Secretary  Regan.  Yes. 

Q.  A  question  on  substance,  if  you 
please. 

Secretary  Regan.  I  thought  that  was. 
(Laughter) 

Q.  No,  Delors1"  says  that  he  feels  that 
the  United  States  has  adopted  a  different 


16  The  reference  is  to  Special  Drawing  Rights 
(SDR's)  which  are  artificial  international  reserve 
units  created  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
in  1969  to  supplement  the  limited  supplies  of  gold 
and  dollars.  SDR  is  a  unit  of  account  whose  value 
is  determined  by  the  weighted  average  of  the 
currencies  of  the  five  major  industrial  countries — 
United  States,  Japan,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

17  Jacques  Delors,  French  Minister  of  Economv 
and  Finance. 
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philosophy  and  you  could  expect  a  greater 
U.S.  readiness  to  intervene  in  the  market. 
Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Regan.  The  United  States 
has  agreed  to  study  intervention  to  see  if  it 
is  worthwhile.  We  have  also  agreed  to  abide 
by  something  that  we've  already  signed — 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  Agree- 
ments. The  International  Monetary  Fund 
Agreements,  Article  IV18  states  that  a  nation 
should  intervene  whenever  there  are  disor- 
derly markets.  We  have  agreed  to  do  this 
and  said  we  are  prepared  to  intervene  in 
disorderly  markets. 

Q.  What  is  a  disorderly  market? 

Secretary  Regan.  A  disorderly  market 
is  not  defined  under  Article  IV,  it  is  left  up 
to  the  nations  to  decide  that. 

Q.  Will  that  be  defined  by  that  group  of 
five  or  seven? 

Secretary  Regan.  Will  that  be  defined 
by  the  group  of  five  or  seven?  I  am  not 
precluding  what  will  be  in  the  study  or 
won't  be.  I  would  think  it  is  something  that 
they  would  try  to  make  a  judgment  on. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  last  night  Professor 
Delors  told  us  that  you  had  agreed  to  the 
things  that  you  just  mentioned  and  that  vou 
had  also  agreed  to  a  plan  which  is  called 
Zones  of  Likelihood  and  he  said  are  similar 
to  target  zones  but  less  constraining.  And 
he  also  implied  that  you  had  not  ruled  out 
intervening  against  the  long-term  thrust  of 
the  market.  Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Regan.  We  have  not  agreed 
to  any  such  thing.  I  don't  believe — I  am  not 
saying  that  Minister  Delors  did  or  did  not 
say  that,  but  that  is  not  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  what  we  have  agreed  to.  I  will  repeat 
and  go  back  to  exactly  what  we  have  agreed 
to.  We  have  agreed  to  the  study  and  to 
participate  in  the  study.  We  don't  know 
what  the  study  will  reveal.  We  have  also 
agreed  that  nations  of  the  world  should 
cooperate  more  in  their  economies,  be- 
cause if  we  don't  cooperate  in  our  targets  in 
trying  to  arrive,  for  example,  at  low  infla- 
tion among  all  our  nations,  we  cannot  have 
stable  currencies.  You  cannot  have  stable 
relationships  when  one  country  is  inflating 
and  the  other  country  is  deflating.  The 
currencies  have  to  reflect  that. 


Now  to  the  extent  that  we  will  be 
cooperating  and  trying  to  keep  our  inflation 
down,  that  should  not  be  read  to  mean  that 
we  are  ready  to  intervene  in  any  way  that 
changed  the  main  thrust  or  main  direction 
that  the  dollar  might  be  going.  If  it  is  a 
strong  dollar  we  are  not  going  to  intervene 
to  weaken  it.  If  it  is  a  weak  dollar  we  are  not 
going  to  intervene  to  make  it  strong.  If  it  is 
a  disorderly  market  in  the  dollar  we  will 
intervene. 

All  right,  one  more  right  over  here. 

Q.  When  President  Reagan  told  the 
other  leaders  that  a  balanced  budget  was  in 
sight,  did  he  indicate  when  and  would  that 
be  under — in  a  year  in  which  he  might 
perhaps  still  be  President? 

Secretary  Regan.  President  Reagan  is  a 
man  of  long  vision.  (Laughter) 

Thank  vou  verv  much. 


Document  91 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Briefing  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Regan), 
Versailles,  France,  June  5,  1982 
(Extracts)19 

Issues  Raised  at  the 
Second  Plenary  Session: 
Macroeconomics,  Trade, 
and  Investment 

Mr.  Speakes.  Secretary  Regan  has  been 
participating  in  the  meetings  this  afternoon 
with  President  Reagan.  He  is  here  to  brief 
you  and  take  your  questions.  It  is  on  the 
record  and,  of  course,  available  for  radio 
and  television  coverage. 

Secretary   Regan.   Thank   you,    Larry. 

This  afternoon  the  session  was  primarily 
devoted  to  the  wrap-up  of  the  macroeco- 
nomic  statements  by  the  heads  of  state.  And 
then  we  got  into  trade,  and  the  subjects 
lasted  most  of  the  day.  I  told  you  this 
morning  earlier  or  early  this  afternoon  what 
the    President    had    to    say    about    macro. 


18  Article  IV  as  revised  by  the  Second  Amend- 
ment of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  was  approved  by  the  IMF 
Board  of  Governors  on  April  30,  1976,  and  en- 
tered into  force  on  April  1,  1978;  for  the  text  of 
this  Agreement  and  Article  IV,  see  29  UST  2203. 


19  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June  5, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; printed  also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
July  1982,  p.  3.  This  briefing  took  place  at  L'Oran- 
gerie  Press  Center  at  7:41  p.m. 
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When  it  came  to  trade,  by  that  time  he  had 
left  for  his  Saturday,  live  radio  show20  so  I 
did  the  intervention  on  trade. 

Our  points  were  that  we  would  have  to 
come  out  strong  for  free  trade  and  less 
protectionism  during  this  summit  or  we 
might  find  ourselves  going  backwards;  that 
the  trade  among  free  nations  was  the  hall- 
mark of  the  post-World  War  II  era  and  it 
was  up  to  the  summit  nations  to  preserve 
what  had  brought  prosperity  to  most  na- 
tions over  the  period  since  that  time. 

The  other  points  that  we  made  were  the 
need  for  promoting  some  type  of  rules  for 
investment.  As  you  know,  there  are  rules  for 
trade  in  the  GAIT.  There  are  rules  for 
money  in  the  IMF,  but  there  are  no  rules  for 
international  investment.  And  we  ad- 
vocated that  the  heads  of  state  consider  this 
in  their  communique  and  give  instructions 
to  the  finance  ministers  that  they  should 
begin  discussions  leading  eventually  toward 
some  such  rulemaking. 

The  other  points  that  came  up  during 
the  afternoon  that  might  be  of  interest  to 
you.  There  was  quite  an  exchange  among 
the  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  the  German  Chancellor  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  And  the 
subject  was  unemployment  and  inflation, 
and  whether  or  not  there  is  a  tradeoff.  If 
you  recall  the  so-called  Phillip's  Curve,  that 
is  where  the  more  that  you  have  inflation, 
the  more  unemployment  you'll  have;  and 
the  less  inflation,  the  less  unemployment. 

And  the  President  is  pretty  firm,  sticking 
by  his  positions  as  to  the  fact  that  while  we 
have  high  unemployment  rate  in  the  United 
States,  we  still  have  at  this  particular  time 
more  employed  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  gotten  our  inflation  rate  down. 

The  German  Chancellor's  position  was 
that  interest  rates  and  inflation  actually 
started  up  way  back  in  the  time  of  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Vietnam  War  and 
the  way  the  United  States  financed  the 
Vietnam  War.  And  oil  prices  were  not  the 
immediate  cause  of  inflation,  but  they  were 
just  an  additive  on  the  road. 

The  other  things  that  happened  during 
the  afternoon;  there's  another  exchange  in 
which  the  German  Chancellor  asked  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  what  point 


he  thought  that  deficits  would  be  coming 
down  in  the  United  States,  because  he  said 
that  psychologically  that  was,  in  his  judg- 
ment, keeping  up  interest  rates.  And  this 
was  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the  Europe- 
an countries  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

And  the  President  replied  that  the — it's 
his  understanding  there'll  be  a  vote  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  House  of  Representatives  next 
week — Wednesday  probably  or  sometime 
around  that  regarding  at  least  two  different 
budgets.  And  he  was  hopeful  that  with  the 
passage  of  one  of  those  that  a  reconciliation 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  would  have  a  budget  with 
deficits  trending  down. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  picked  up  on 
that  and  said  that  in  her  opinion  the  trend 
was  the  most  important  thing  not  the  abso- 
lute level  because  we  all  needed  that. 

I  think  those  are  the  highlights  of  the 
day.  I'll  take  the  questions. 

Q.  It  sounds  like  they  ganged  up  on  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  Regan.  No,  no,  I  said  that  was 
just  one.  The  Japanese  were  referred  to 
many  times  and  they  discussed  their  trade 
position — 

Q.  You  mean  they  were  victims,   too? 

Secretary  Regan.  No,  I  wouldn't  say 
we're  victims.  It  was  just  an  exchange.  This 
is  what  President  Mitterrand  was  encourag- 
ing— was  an  exchange  rather  than  formal 
statements. 

Q.  Secretary  Regan,  going  to  your  lunch 
with  the  finance  ministers,21  would  the  Unit- 
ed States  now  accept  the  OECD  formula  of 
May  15th  on  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Secretary  Regan.  The  United  States 
has  accepted  the  Wallen  Compromise 
which  is  the  OECD  position  of  May  15th 
regarding  all  credits,  not  just  East-West 
credits.22  That's  all  credits.  Let's  not  con- 
fuse the  two. 

Q.  And  do  you  understand  that  your 
partners  in  this  conference  will  also  now 
accept  that  formula? 


20  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  radio 
address  to  the  nation  given  from  Versailles  on 
June  5  about  the  purposes  of  his  European  trip, 
June  2-11,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents,  June  14,   1982,  pp.  753-754. 


21  Regan  lunched  with  the  other  finance  minis- 
ters on  June  5,  1982. 

22  Proposed  by  Alex  Wallen  of  Sweden,  chair- 
man of  the  Export  Credit  Group  of  the  OECD,  the 
Wallen  Compromise  refers  to  the  OECD  consen- 
sus arrangement  on  export  credits.  It  is  a  compro- 
mise position  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  on  one  hand  and  the  Export 
Credit  Group  (EC)  on  the  other  regarding  mini- 
mum interest  rates  and  other  conditions  on  offi- 
cial export  credit.  With  a  few  modifications,  this 
compromise  was  accepted  bv  the  OECD  on  July  I, 
1982. 
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Secretary  Regan.  I  do  not  understand 
that.  There  are  still  some  holdouts  on  that 
OECD  position.  The  French  have  reserved 
and  the  English  have  reserved. 

Q.  What  is  their  feeling? 

Secretary  Regan.  You'll  have  to  ask 
them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Regan.  Yes. 

Q.  President  Mitterrand  gave  the  im- 
pression in  his  news  conference  that  there 
has  been  an  acceptance  of  the  view  that  the 
United  States  should  intervene — 

Secretary  Regan.  Yes,  I  heard  that 
question  and  answer. 

Q.  It  seems  to— well,  to  contradict  what 
you've  been  saying  over  the  past  few 
weeks — 

Secretary  Regan.  No,  he  left  that — I 
would  amend  what  the  President  had  to  say 
with  a  clause,  which  says,  "yes,  we  will 
intervene  in  disorderly  markets."  But  he 
forgot  the  "in  disorderly  markets,"  which  is 
a  part  of  the  text  that  he  referred  to.  And  it 
is  in  the  text  and  when  you  see  the  final 
communique,  you  will  see  that  in  the  text. 

That  is  also  the  language  of  Article  IV  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  Agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  States  is  a  signa- 
tory. 

Q.  It  simply  boils  down  then  to  a  disa- 
greement on  what  constitutes  disorderly 
markets? 

Secretary  Regan.  No,  it's  that  the  Presi- 
dent overlooked  the  whole  clause.  He  heard 
"intervention."  He  didn't  read  the  fine 
print. 

Q.  Your  position  has  not  changed? 

Secretary  Regan.  No.  Far  from  it. 


Q.  Given  the  uncertain  state  of  the 
American  economy,  could  you  believe  that 
the  American  Congress  wholeheartedly 
supports  the  position  in  favor  of  free  trade 
that  you  enunciated  in  the  summit? 

Secretary  Regan.  You  have  an  adverb 
in  there,  "wholeheartedly."  I'm  not  certain 
that  I  could  agree  with  that,  no,  because  I 
do  know  that  there  are  at  least  100  bills  in 
the  Congress  advocating  some  type  of  pro- 
tectionism. So  I  don't  think  the  Congress 


wholeheartedly  agrees  with  that.  A  good 
portion  agrees  with  free  trade.  Others  are  a 
little  bit  skeptical  at  this  point. 

Q.  If  I  may  follow  up,  what  ideas  do  you 
have  to  convince  your  own  legislature  of  the 
worthiness  of  your  position? 

Secretary  Regan.  We,  and  in  particular 
Ambassador  Brock,  are  testifying  to  this 
and  will  be  testifying  before  the  appropriate 
committees  as  these  bills  come  along. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  OECD  thing,  were 
you  suggesting  before  that  everybody 
agrees  to  use  the  OECD  standard  for  East- 
West  trade,  but  where  the  French  and  the 
British  are  withholding  their  agreement  is 
to  apply  it  to  all  trade? 

Secretary  Regan.  Well,  no;  I  gave  the 
wrong  impression  if  that  is — I  would  clarify 
that. 

Q.  — you  made  a  distinction  about  all — 
as  opposed  to  East-West. 

Secretary  Regan.  Well,  you  have  got  to 
remember  that  OECD  is  for  all  trade.  It  is 
not  just  East-West.  This  is  for  all  trade.  It 
refers  to  countries  other  than  the  Soviet  or 
Eastern  bloc  countries,  because  there  will 
be  other  countries  graduating,  Israel  is  one, 
from  Class  II  to  Class  I  if  this  new  standard 
is  adopted.  It  goes  on  a  per  capita  income 
basis.  The  graduation  of  many  countries 
from  Class  III  to  Class  II  is  also  on  a  per 
capita  income  basis.  And  there  will  be  coun- 
tries that  will  be  coming  out  of  the  so  called 
LDC  area,  Class  III,  into  the — a  more  afflu- 
ent Class  II  group.  The  Soviets  will  be 
moving  up  from  II  to  I.  Now,  each  of  those, 
of  course,  are  going  to  have  a  raise  in  their 
rates.  So  what  we  are  talking  about  as  far  as 
the  OECD  is  concerned:  two  separate  sub- 
jects; one,  how  many  should  graduate,  and, 
two,  what  the  new  terms  should  be  for  each 
of  the  classes:  Class  I,  Class  II,  and  Class 
III,  as  far  as  rates  are  concerned,  as  far  as 
maturity  of  loans  is  concerned. 

Q.  What  about  the  East-West  trade  in 
that  context,  doesn't  the  United  States  seek 
even  higher  rates  than  the  OECD's?  The 
agreement  would  apply  for  East-West 
trade — 

Secretary  Regan.  No;  they  are  not.  No; 
they  are  going  along  with  the  rates  that 
would  be  suggested  for  the  OECD.  This  is 
for  governmental  rates. 

Q.  What  is  the  British  and  French  hold- 


up; 


Q.  Secretary  Regan — 
Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 
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Secretary  Regan.  I  think  you  should 
refer  to  the  British  and  the  French  for  their 
positions.  I  think  I  understand  it,  but  I 
would  not  want  to  give  them  definitively. 
Go  ahead. 

Q.  Secretary  Regan,  how  would  you 
characterize  on  the  East-West  trade  aspect? 
How  would  you  characterize  the  position  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  other  govern- 
ments on  the  export  insurance  and  guaran- 
tee question?  The  OECD  comparative 
study  indicates,  basically,  that  the  systems 
are  so  different  that  it  is  very  hard  to  say — 
there  are  countries  that  subsidize  it,  and 
others  do  not.  Where  are  we  there  on  the 
guarantee  and  credit  insurance  question? 

Secretary  Regan.  Well,  that  is  a  very 
technical  question.  The  OECD  in  the  Wal- 
len  Agreement  are  on  broader  questions 
than  that  particular  one.  I  would  have  to 
refer  back  to  the  text  of  the  OECD,  and  I  am 
not  sure — I  do  not  have  it  here  with  me.  But 
we  have  not  been  discussing — that  subject 
has  not  come  up. 

Q.  No;  I  mean  can  one  infer  from  that 
that  this  is  not  a  sticky  political  issue  be- 
tween— 

Secretary  Reagan.  I  do  not  think  the 
question  of  the  guarantees  in  the  insurance 
is  a  sticky  political  question;  I  do  not.  I  think 
it  is  rates  and  graduation. 

Q.  Sir,  the  French  say  your  question  of 
East-West  trade  came  up  at  the  luncheon  of 
chiefs  of  state.  It  is  a  little  puzzling.  They 
said  that  Mr.  Schmidt  and  Mrs.  Thatcher 
referred  to  it  and  others  and  President 
Reagan.  It  is  a  little  puzzling. 

Secretary  Regan.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  that.  I  was  not  at  the  luncheon.  I  did  not 
discuss  it  with  the  President  as  to  what  was 
said  at  his  luncheon. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  your  study  matter 
still  in  the  intervention  thing?  Mitterrand 
made  no  mention  of  that  study  of  whether 
intervention  is  considered  beneficial  or  not. 
Is  that  still  part  of  the  agreement  that  is — 

Secretary  Regan.  Yes;  the  study  has 
been  agreed  to  by  all  countries  present 
here,  that  there  should  be  a  study  of  inter- 
vention. The  details  to  be  worked  out  are: 
who  is  going  to  do  the  study,  how  quickly, 
and  then  how  it  will  be  reviewed,  and  what 
action,  if  any,  should  follow  from  that  study. 

Q.  Secretary  Regan? 

Secretary  Regan.  Go  ahead.  Right 
here. 

Q.  To  return  to  the  issue  of  Western 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  an  impor- 


tant issue  to  the  President.  He  has  stated 
that.  How  hard  are  you  going  to  fight  for 
that  here  in  the  time  that  is  left?  And  what 
kind  of  success  do  you  think  you  will  have? 

Secretary  Regan.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  fight  pretty  hard.  And  think  we  will  have 
reasonable  success. 

Q.  Reasonable  is  translated  as  what? 

Secretary  Regan.  Well,  we  will  have  to 
see  just  what  the  wording,  and  how  the 
wording,  will  come  out.  This  is  a  matter  of 
negotiation  at  this  point.  There  are  varying 
points  of  view  as  you  can  imagine  among 
these  nations.  To  some  this  has  different 
types  of  significance,  because  of  their  near- 
ness to  some  of  these  countries,  the  amount 
of  trade  they  do  with  them  vis-a-vis  us.  It  is  a 
question  of  our  own  grain  trading,  where 
does  that  fit  into  the  whole  picture.  So  there 
are  many  things  here,  and  the  best  I  could 
characterize  it  at  this  moment,  and  it  is  an 
hour  before  dinner,  is  reasonable. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  be  horsetrading  on 
this  issue? 

Secretary  Regan.  No;  we  will  be  trading 
guips  and  clauses,  not  horses.  (Laughter) 

Go  ahead. 

Q.  If  there  is  no  agreement  here  this 
weekend  on  the  OECD  consensus,  are  peo- 
ple going  to  prepare  to  extend  the  June  15 
deadline?23 

Secretary  Regan.  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
are.  We  will  have  to  see  what  happens.  That 
is  a  deadline.  This  was  passed  by  the  OECD 
at  our  meeting — ministerial  meeting  on 
May  5th  and  6th.  Over  a  month  has  passed. 
We  think  it  time  to  get  on  with  the  decision 
at  this  point. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  get  consensus 
here  on  the  OECD,  moving  the  Russians 
from  category  II  or  Class  II  to  I,  how  far 
would  that  go  toward  meeting  the  Presi- 
dent's desires? 

Secretary  Regan.  That  is  part-way.  At 
least  they  are  not  being  subsidized  by  offi- 
cial credits  to  the  extent  of  another  full — 
well,  let's  see,  it  would  be  the  difference  of  a 
full  percentage  point — on  all  the  money 
that  they  are  borrowing.  It  is  the  difference 
10  and  1 1  percent. 

Q.  But  that  would  not  go  anywhere  to- 
ward meeting  what — the  President  wants 
12.25  percent. 


23  June  15,  1982  was  one  of  several  deadlines 
established  by  OECD  for  a  decision  on  the  Wallen 
Compromise. 
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Secretary  Regan.  Well,  if  the  new  rates 
go  into  effect,  it  will.  You  see  the  new  rates 
for  Class  I  according  to  the  formula  are 
12.25,  so  it  would  take  them  up  to  a  Class  I 
at  the  new  rate  being  12.25,  so  that  would 
add  about  1.5  percentage  points  to  their 
current  rate. 

Q.  You  would  consider  that  a  substantial 
accomplishment? 

Secretary  Regan.  Certainly. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Mr.  Speakes.  Let's  make  this  the  last 
question,  please. 

Secretary  Regan.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  are  doing  that  for  their  benefit  or  mine. 
Thank  you.  (Laughter) 

It  is  not  that  I  object — it  is  the  heat. 

Q.  Once  you  start  that  trade  concern 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
especially  in  agriculture,  what  is  the  nature 
of  that  and  does  that  make  you  more  or  less 
optimistic  about  the  trade  talks  in  Novem- 
ber? 

Secretary  Regan.  Are  you  talking  there 
in  terms  of  East-West  or  are  you  talking  in 
general  West-West  trade? 

Q.  West-West. 

Secretary  Regan.  West-West.  Very  lit- 
tle came  up  about  the  specifics  of  this.  The 
specifics  that  most  countries  referred  to, 
particularly  the — Mr.  Thorn  from  the  EEC 
and  Count  Lambsdorff,24  in  talking  to  the 
United  States  about  its  trade  with  specific 
reference  to  the  challenges  that  our  steel 
companies  have  made  before  the  Com- 
merce Department  on  the  dumping  of  steel 
by  the  European  Communities.  They  asked 
that  we  reconsider  and  to  be  very  careful  of 
our  decision  in  this  matter  because  it  would 
so  upset  them.  There  are  over  200,000  jobs 
that  are  at  stake  in  this  Community.  They 
have  put  a  lot  of  money  into  this.  They  have 
done  a  lot  of  subsidizing.  They  feel  that 
they  need  this  for  their  survival. 

Q.  What  was  your  response,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary? 

Secretary  Regan.  There  was  no  re- 
sponse to  that  one.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Document  92 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig)  at 
a  Press  Briefing,  Versailles,  France,  June  5, 
1982  (Extract)2* 

The  Need  for  East-West 
Credit  Limits 


Well,  we  had  a  very  busy  day,  and  I  know 
Secretary  Regan  covered  in  some  detail  the 
agenda  items  that  were  covered  in  this 
morning  and  this  afternoon's  sessions 
which  were  essentially  economic  in  charac- 
ter involving  trade  and  technology, 
macroeconomics.26 

We  did  have  a  very  lively  and  very  en- 
lightening discussion  over  lunch  with  the 
heads  of  state  in  government  and  the  for- 
eign ministers.  The  discussion  ranged  es- 
sentially from  East-West  relations  in  their 
broadest  context  to  include  how  best  to 
coordinate  political,  economic,  and  security 
assets  of  the  Western  World  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  restraint  and  responsibility  in  Sovi- 
et actions  worldwide. 

There  were  discussions  on  the  transition 
that  may  take  place  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  implications  of  that  in  the  period  ahead. 

President  Reagan  made  a  very  strong 
intervention  with  respect  to  the  subjects 
I've  just  touched  upon;  that  is  the  integra- 
tion of  political,  economic,  and  security 
assets  of  the  West  with  the  hopes  of  achiev- 
ing a  moderation  in  what  has  been  an  active 
period  of  Soviet  interventionism  worldwide 
if  you  look  over  the  past  decade  starting 
with  Angola  in  the  mid  70's. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  consensus  of 
view  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  always 
necessary  that  the  Soviet  leaders  know  that 
the  West  has  not  been  and  will  not  be  a 
threat.  And  there  were  then  some  discus- 
sion of  arms  control,  its  importance  in  that 
context,  the  initiatives  of  November  1827 
and  the  Eureka  speech.28 


24  Otto  Graf  Lamsdorff,  West  German  Minister 
for  Economics. 


25  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June  5, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; printed  also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
July  1982,  p.  4.  This  briefing  was  held  at  L'Oran- 
gerie  Press  Center  at  8:03  p.m. 

26  Regarding  Regan's  press  briefings,  June  5, 
see  document  90  and  supra. 

27  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  speech 
before  the  National  Press  Club,  November  18, 
1981,  where  he  proposed  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  all  longer-range  land-based  U.S.  and  Sovi- 
et INF  missiles,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,   1981,  document  60. 

28  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  com- 
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There  was  a  very  keen  and  lively  discus- 
sion on  East-West  trade,  technology  trans- 
fer in  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
progress  made  following  the  Ottawa  sum- 
mit and  the  meetings  this  past  January  on 
COCOM,29  and  the  subject  which  is  the 
focus  of  some  discussion  and  difference  of 
view  here  at  this  summit  on  the  subject  of 
credits  and  trade  in  general. 

There  was  an  exchange  of  views  on  this 
subject,  and  there  will  be  a  further  discus- 
sion of  that  tonight  between  the  foreign 
ministers  and  the  finance  ministers  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  differences  on  a  subject 
which  is  extremely  complex  and  which  is 
steeped  with  subjectivity  in  the  sense  that 
anyone  involved  in  dealing  with  a  regime  on 
the  credits  to  the  East  or  the  Soviet  Union 
there's  always  concern  that  it  does  not  take 
on  discriminatory  or  punishing  overtones 
for  one  or  the  other,  because  everybody  has 
a  different  system  through  which  to  apply 
credits.  Some  don't  at  all.  Some  do.  It's 
related  to  inflation  rates,  the  particular 
countries  and  the  consensus  in  the  OECD 
as  to  what  the  going  rate  for  inflation  is. 
Some  are  within  that,  but  some  are  above  it; 
some  are  below  it.  And,  of  course,  these  are 
very  complex  matters  that  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  great  detail,  and  we'll  continue  on 
with  those  discussions  tonight.  But  I'm  op- 
timistic that  a  consensus  will  develop  from 
the  group  to  present  to  the  heads  of  state  in 
government  at  the  table  as  early  as  tomor- 
row. 

There  were  discussions  of  Poland.  Clear 
recognition  that  the  West  is  ready  and  will- 
ing and,  indeed,  anxious  to  help  the  Polish 
economic  plight  if  the  conditions  estab- 
lished within  the  Western  nations  for  a 
resumption  to  normal  relations  were  to  be 
realized. 

There  was  a  brief  discussion  on  the  im- 
portance of  our  young  people,  not  as  a 
formal  agenda  item,  but  as  an  exchange  of 
views  at  the  luncheon  table,  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  topic  will — which  it  is  scheduled  to 
be  on  the  agenda  in  the  plenary  session — 
will  be  discussed  tomorrow. 


mencement  address  at  Eureka  College,  Peoria, 
Illinois,  May  9,  1982,  at  which  he  invited  Brezhnev 
to  begin  START  talks,  see  document  44. 

29  The  Coordinating  Committee  (COCOM)  is 
a  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  all 
NATO  countries  (except  Iceland)  and  Japan  re- 
sponsible for  compiling  lists  of  strategic  goods  to 
be  denied  to  Communist  countries.  It  was  created 
in  1949  with  just  four  members  and  meets  regu- 
larly in  Paris  to  review  the  strategic  embargo  list. 
It  met  in  Paris,  January  19-20,  1982. 


Document  93 

Final  Communique  and  Statement  of 
International  Monetary  Undertakings  of  the 
Economic  Summit,  Versailles,  France,  fune 
6,   1982™ 

A  ^Pledge  to  Improve  the 
World  Economy 

Communique 

1.  In  the  course  of  our  meeting  at  Ver- 
sailles we  have  deepened  our  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  gravity  of  the  world  eco- 
nomic situation,  and  we  have  agreed  on  a 
number  of  objectives  for  urgent  action  with 
a  view  to  improving  it. 

2.  We  affirm  that  the  improvement  of 
the  present  situation,  by  a  further  reduction 
of  inflation  and  by  a  return  to  steady  growth 
and  higher  levels  of  employment,  will 
strengthen  our  joint  capacity  to  safeguard 
our  security,  to  maintain  confidence  in  the 
democractic  values  that  we  share,  and  to 
preserve  the  cultural  heritage  of  our  peo- 
ples in  all  their  diversity.  Full  employment, 
price  stability  and  sustained  and  balanced 
growth  are  ambitious  objectives.  They  are 
attainable  in  the  coming  years  only  if  we 
pursue  policies  which  encourage  produc- 
tive investment  and  technological  progress; 
if,  in  addition  to  our  own  individual  efforts, 
we  are  willing  to  join  forces,  if  each  country 
is  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  its  policies  on 
others  and  if  we  collaborate  in  promoting 
world  development. 

3.  In  this  spirit,  we  have  decided  to  im- 
plement the  following  lines  of  action: 

— Growth  and  employment  must  be  in- 
creased. This  will  be  attained  on  a  durable 
basis  only  if  we  are  successful  in  our  con- 
tinuing fight  against  inflation.  That  will  also 
help  to  bring  down  interest  rates,  which  are 
now  unacceptably  high,  and  to  bring  about 
more  stable  exchange  rates.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  essential  reduction  of  real  in- 
terest rates,  we  will  as  a  matter  of  urgency 
pursue  prudent  monetary  policies  and 
achieve  greater  control  of  budgetary  defi- 
cits. It  is  essential  to  intensify  our  economic 
and  monetary  cooperation.  In  this  regard, 


30  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, June  14,  1982,  pp.  756-758. 
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we  will  work  towards  a  constructive  and 
orderly  evolution  of  the  international  mon- 
etary system  by  a  closer  cooperation  among 
the  authorities  representing  the  currencies 
of  North  America,  of  Japan  and  of  the 
European  Community  in  pursuing  medium- 
term  economic  and  monetary  objectives.  In 
this  respect,  we  have  committed  ourselves 
to  the  undertakings  contained  in  the  at- 
tached statement. 

— The  growth  of  world  trade  in  all  its 
facets  is  both  a  necessary  element  for  the 
growth  of  each  country  and  a  consequence 
of  that  growth.  We  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  strengthening  the  open  multilateral 
trading  system  as  embodied  in  the  GAIT 
and  to  maintaining  its  effective  operation. 
In  order  to  promote  stability  and  employ- 
ment through  trade  and  growth,  we  will 
resist  protectionist  pressures  and  trade- 
distorting  practices.  We  are  resolved  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  Tokyo  Round31 
and  to  improve  the  capacity  of  the  G A I T  to 
solve  current  and  future  trade  problems. 
We  will  also  work  towards  the  further  open- 
ing of  our  markets.  We  will  cooperate  with 
the  developing  countries  to  strengthen,  and 
improve  the  multilateral  system,  and  to 
expand  trading  opportunities  in  particular 
with  the  newly  industrialized  countries.  We 
shall  participate  fully  in  the  forthcoming 
GATT  Ministerial  Conference  in  order  to 
take  concrete  steps  towards  these  ends.  We 
shall  work  for  early  agreement  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  OECD  export  credit  consen- 
sus. 

— We  agree  to  pursue  a  prudent  and 
diversified  economic  approach  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe,  consistent 
with  our  political  and  security  interests. 
This  includes  actions  in  three  key  areas. 
First,  following  international  discussions  in 
January,  our  representatives  will  work  to- 
gether to  improve  the  international  system 
for  controlling  exports  of  strategic  goods  to 
these  countries  and  national  arrangements 
for  the  enforcement  of  security  controls. 
Second,  we  will  exchange  information  in 
the  OECD  on  all  aspects  of  our  economic, 
commercial  and  financial  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  Third, 
taking  into  account  existing  economic  and 
financial  considerations,  we  have  agreed  to 
handle  cautiously  financial  relations  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Eastern  European 
countries,  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that 
they  are  conducted  on  a  sound  economic 
basis,  including  also  the  need  for  commer- 


cial prudence  in  limiting  export  credits. 
The  development  of  economic  and  financial 
relations  will  be  subject  to  periodic  ex-post 
review. 

— The  progress  we  have  already  made 
does  not  diminish  the  need  for  continuing 
efforts  to  economise  on  energy,  particularly 
through  the  price  mechanism,  and  to  pro- 
mote alternative  sources,  including  nuclear 
energy  and  coal,  in  a  long-term  perspective. 
These  efforts  will  enable  us  further  to  re- 
duce our  vulnerability  to  interruptions  in 
the  supply  of  energy  and  instability  of  pri- 
ces. Cooperation  to  develop  new  energy 
technologies,  and  to  strengthen  our  capaci- 
ty to  deal  with  disruptions,  can  contribute 
to  our  common  energy  security.  We  shall 
also  work  to  strengthen  our  cooperation 
with  both  oil-exporting  and  oil-importing 
developing  countries. 

— The  growth  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  the  deepening  of  a  constructive 
relationship  with  them  are  vital  for  the 
political  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
whole  world.  It  is  therefore  important  that  a 
high  level  of  financial  flows  and  official 
assistance  should  be  maintained  and  that 
their  amount  and  their  effectiveness  should 
be  increased  as  far  as  possible,  with  respon- 
sibilities shared  broadly  among  all  coun- 
tries capable  of  making  a  contribution.  The 
launching  of  global  negotiations  is  a  major 
political  objective  approved  by  all  partici- 
pants in  the  summit.  The  latest  draft  resolu- 
tion circulated  by  the  Group  of  the  7732  is 
helpful,  and  the  discussion  at  Versailles 
showed  general  acceptance  of  the  view  that 
it  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  consultations 
with  the  countries  concerned.  We  believe 
that  there  is  now  a  good  prospect  for  the 
early  launching  and  success  of  the  global 
negotiations,  provided  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  specialised  agencies  is  guaran- 
teed. At  the  same  time,  we  are  prepared  to 
continue  and  develop  practical  cooperation 
with  the  developing  countries  through  in- 
novations within  the  World  Bank,  through 
our  support  of  the  work  of  the  Regional 
Development  Banks,  through  progress  in 
countering  instability  of  commodity  export 
earnings,  through  the  encouragement  of 
private  capital  flows,  including  internation- 
al arrangements  to  improve  the  conditions 
for  private  investment,  and  through  a  fur- 
ther concentration  of  official  assistance  on 
the  poorer  countries.  This  is  why  we  see  a 
need  for  special  temporary  arrangements  to 


31   Regarding  the  Tokyo  Round,  see  footnote 
10  to  document  64. 


32  Regarding  the  March  31,  1982  draft  resolu- 
tion circulated  by  the  Group  of  77,  see  footnote 
10  to  document  88. 
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overcome  funding  problems  for  IDA  VI, 
and  for  an  early  start  to  consideration  of 
IDA  VII.33*We  will  give  special  encourage- 
ment to  programmes  or  arrangements  de- 
signed to  increase  food  and  energy  produc- 
tion in  developing  countries  which  have  to 
import  these  essentials,  and  to  programmes 
to  address  the  implications  of  population 
growth. 

— In  the  field  of  balance  of  payments 
support,  we  look  forward  to  progress  at  the 
September  IMF  annual  meeting  towards 
settling  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fund 
appropriate  to  the  coming  Eighth  Quota 
Review. 

— Revitalization  and  growth  of  the  world 
economy  will  depend  not  only  on  our  own 
effort  but  also  to  a  large  extent  upon  coop- 
eration among  our  countries  and  with  other 
countries  in  the  exploitation  of  scientific 
and  technological  development.  We  have  to 
exploit  the  immense  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  the  new  technologies,  particularly 
for  creating  new  employment.  We  need  to 
remove  barriers  to,  and  to  promote,  the 
development  of  the  trade  in  new  technolo- 
gies both  in  the  public  sector  and  in  the 
private  sector.  Our  countries  will  need  to 
train  men  and  women  in  the  new  technolo- 
gies and  to  create  the  economic,  social  and 
cultural  conditions  which  allow  these 
technologies  to  develop  and  flourish.  We 
have  considered  the  report  presented  to  us 
on  these  issues  by  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  In  this  context  we  have 
decided  to  set  up  promptly  a  working  group 
of  representatives  of  our  governments  and 
of  the  European  Community  to  develop,  in 
close  consultation  with  the  appropriate  in- 
ternational institutions,  especially  the 
OECD,  proposals  to  give  help  to  attain 
these  objectives.  This  group  will  be  asked  to 
submit  its  report  to  us  by  31  December 
1982.34  The  conclusion  of  the  report  and 
the  resulting  action  will  be  considered  at 
the  next  economic  summit  to  be  held  in 
1983  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


Statement  of  International  Monetary 
Undertakings 


1 


to 
mon- 


l.  Wre  accept  a  joint  responsibility 
work  for  greater  stability  of  the  world  m^., 
etary  system.  We  recognize  that  this  rests 
primarily  on  convergence  of  policies  de- 

33  Regarding  IDA  VI,  see  footnote  24  to  docu- 
ment 65.  IDA  VII  negotiations  began  in  Novem- 
ber 1982. 

34  The  G-77  never  submitted  a  report  in  1982 
because  they  could  not  agree  on  its  contents. 


signed  to  achieve  lower  inflation,  higher 
employment  and  renewed  economic 
growth;  and  thus  to  maintain  the  internal 
and  external  values  of  our  currencies.  We 
are  determined  to  discharge  this  obligation 
in  close  collaboration  with  all  interested 
countries  and  monetary  institutions. 

2.  We  attach  major  importance  to  the 
role  of  the  IMF  as  a  monetary  authority  and 
we  will  give  it  our  full  support  in  its  efforts 
to  foster  stability. 

3.  We  are  ready  to  strengthen  our  coop- 
eration with  the  IMF  in  its  work  of  surveil- 
lance; and  to  develop  this  on  a  multilateral 
basis  taking  into  account  particularly  the 
currencies  constituting  the  SDR. 

4.  We  rule  out  the  use  of  our  exchange 
rates  to  gain  unfair  competitive  advantages. 

5.  We  are  ready,  if  necessary,  to  use 
intervention  in  exchange  markets  to  coun- 
ter disorderly  conditions,  as  provided  for 
under  Article  IV  of  the  IMF  Articles  of 
Agreement. 

6.  Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
EMS  consider  that  these  undertakings  are 
complementary  to  the  obligations  of  stabili- 
ty which  that  [we?]  have  already  undertaken 
in  that  framework. 

7.  We  are  all  convinced  that  greater 
monetary  stability  will  assist  freer  flows  of 
goods,  services  and  capital.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  see  that  greater  monetary  stability 
and  freer  flows  of  trade  and  capital  rein- 
force one  another  in  the  interest  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  employment. 


Document  94 

Statement  by  President  Reagan,   Versailles, 
France,  June  6,  198235 

A  Commitment  to 
Economic  and  Political 
Cooperation 

Since  W7orld  War  II  our  peoples  in  Eu- 
rope, Canada,  Japan,  and  the  United  States 


35  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, June  14,  1982,  pp.  754-756.  This  statement 
was  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Versailles 
Economic  Summit  Conference.  The  session  took 
place  in  the  Salle  du  Congres  at  the  Palace  of 
Versailles. 
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have  worked  together  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  global  prosperity.  Together,  we  built 
the  international  institutions  which  have 
seen  us  through  the  greatest  economic  ex- 
pansion in  the  historv  of  the  world.  This 
weekend  at  Versailles,  that  spirit  of  partner- 
ship was  very  much  alive. 

In  the  formal  sessions  and  informal  ex- 
changes, the  leaders  of  the  major  industrial 
democracies  worked  on  strengthening  and 
solidifying  Western  cooperation. 

We  did  not  ignore  the  serious  difficulties 
facing  our  economies.  These  problems  will 
not  go  away  overnight,  but  they  will  be 
overcome.  Beating  inflation,  convincingly 
and  enduringly,  is  the  key  to  a  strong  recov- 
ery of  growth  and  employment.  This  was 
agreed.  And  I  was  pleased  to  report  to  my 
colleagues  that  in  the  U.S.  we  are  conquer- 
ing inflation  and  are  convincing  our  people 
that  we  will  not  return  to  the  inflationary 
policies  of  the  past. 

In  times  of  economic  stress,  it  is  always 
tempting  to  seek  simple  solutions  at  the 
expense  of  others.  At  Versailles,  we  resisted 
this  temptation.  Instead,  we  concentrated 
on  ways  and  means  to  strengthen  our  eco- 
nomic performance  individually  and  collec- 
tively. We  have  agreed  to  reinforce  the 
international  institutions  which  assure  co- 
operation and  coordination.  In  doing  so,  we 
are  looking  to  a  future  with  low  inflation, 
greater  employment  opportunities,  rising 
standards  of  living  through  advancing  tech- 
nology, and  smoothly  functioning  interna- 
tional economic  relations. 

Just  to  name  a  few  specific  areas: 

— We  will  work  in  association  with  the 
IMF  to  achieve  meaningful  coordination  of 
medium-term  economic  policies,  aimed  at 
fiscal  and  monetary  discipline  and  greater 
reliance  on  market  forces. 


— We  have  dedicated  our  efforts  to  a 
productive  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
GAIT',  which  will  address  the  trade  prob- 
lems of  the  1980's. 

— We  have  reaffirmed  our  commitment, 
made  last  year  at  Ottawa,  to  ensure  that  our 
economic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
are  fully  consistent  with  our  political  and 
security  objectives.  Specifically,  we  have 
agreed  to  exercise  prudence  in  financial 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
limiting  export  credits. 

— We  also  agreed  to  work  together  to 
develop  the  considerable  energy  potential 
in  the  West,  as  another  step  in  assuring  a 
strong,  sustained  economic  recovery,  less 
vulnerable  to  energy  disruptions. 

In  our  informal  political  discussions,  we 
addressed  the  major  critical  issues  before 
the  West.  We  know  that  the  economic 
growth  we  seek  would  be  hollow  without 
the  collective  capacitv  to  defend  our  demo- 
cratic principles  and  our  freedom. 

We  addressed  our  shared  concerns  in 
East-West  relations.  The  continuing  build- 
up of  Soviet  military  power  is  a  major 
challenge,  heightened  by  Soviet  actions  in 
Poland,  Afghanistan,  and  Southeast  Asia — 
issues  I  look  forward  to  discussing  in  great- 
er depth  at  the  Bonn  summit.36  At  the  same 
time,  we  agreed  that  the  serious  economic 
problems  and  impending  succession  in  the 
Soviet  Union  provide  us  with  major  oppor- 
tunities to  work  out  a  more  constructive 
East-West  dialog. 


36  For  documentation  on  the  NATO  summit 
held  in  Bonn.  June  10,  1982,  see  documents  180- 
183. 
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We  must  maintain  dialog  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  based  on  reciprocity  and  restraint. 
In  that  spirit,  my  colleagues  have  endorsed 
U.S.  initiatives  for  arms  control,  particularly 
the  negotiations  on  reducing  strategic  arms 
which  will  begin  on  June  29. 

The  tragedy  in  the  Falkland  Islands  has 
been  a  serious  concern  to  us  all.  Through- 
out the  crisis,  we  have  all  been  impressed  by 
the  British  resolve,  and  in  various  ways,  we 
have  demonstrated  our  support  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  we  must  end  the 
fighting  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  achieve  a 
politial  settlement. 

On  other  matters,  we  urged  restraint  on 
all  parties  in  Lebanon.  Increasing  blood- 
shed in  that  region  is  something  we  all 
abhor.  We  have  also  called  for  a  political 
settlement  in  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict  which 


would  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of 
both  nations.  And  we  agreed  to  improve 
our  coordinated  fight  against  international 
terrorism. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  should  reach 
out  to  new  generations.  The  summit  na- 
tions can  invest  in  the  future  with  expanded 
exchanges  among  young  people  from 
North  America,  Japan,  and  Europe. 

A  year  ago  in  Ottawa,  we  ended  the  first 
series  of  economic  summits  that  began  in 
France.* With  this  summit  at  Versailles,  we 
have  begun  a  new  cycle.  We  thus  reaffirm 
our  strong  commitment  to  economic  and 
political  cooperation.  In  the  spirit  of  part- 
nership with  our  fellow  democracies,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  very  much  look  forward  to 
welcoming  these  nations  to  the  United 
States  next  vear. 


Chapter  6.  United  Nations:  Developments 
in  International  Law 


Document  95 


Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Representative  at  the  United  Xations 
(Kirkpatrick),  April   12,    1982  (Extract)1 


"There  Is  a  Dynamic  in 
the  United  Nations 
Politics  Which  Tends  to 
Isolate  Us" 


Peter  F.  Krogh.  Well,  moving  right 
along  to  the  Middle  East,  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick,  we  seem  to  be  increasingly  isolated 
alongside  Israel  at  the  U.S.  [U.A\]  in  the 
face  of  various  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions, Security  Council  resolutions  and  the 
rest.  How  far  are  we  prepared  to  go  in 
standing  almost  alone  with  Israel? 

For  example,  if  the  General  Assembly 
were  to  bar  Israel  from  that  august  body, 
what  would  we  be  likely  to  do? 

Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  Well,  as  you  perhaps 
know,  there  are  resolutions  before  the  Con- 
gress just  now,  both  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  which  would  in  fact  require  us  to 
withdraw  participation  and  withhold  funds 
from  the  United  Nations  if  Israel  were  to 
be — Israel  or  any  other  democracy  were  to 
be  deprived  of  their  right  to  participate. 

You  know,  we're  not  just  isolated  in  the 
United  Nations  on  questions  of  Israel. 
We're  isolated  in  the  United  Nations  on 
many  kinds  of  questions.  Last  week,  for 
example,  we  were  isolated,  we  cast  a  lone 
veto  against  the  Nicaraguan  complaint.  We 
of  course  have  stood  alone  on  the  Law  of 


1  Source:  WET  A/26,  Washington.  D.C..  and 
Jefferson  Communications,  Inc.,  Reston,  Virginia. 
The  interview  was  taped  on  April  12,  1982,  as  part 
of  the  public  television  series  "American  In- 
terests." It  was  broadcast  in  the  Washington, 
D.C,  area  on  April  13  and  nationally  on  April  14. 
Kirkpatrick  was  interviewed  by  Peter  F.  Krogh. 
Dean  of  the  Georgetown  University  School  of 
Foreign  Service  and  moderator  of  the  series. 


the  Sea  Treaty.  Not  entirely  alone  but  the 
world  thinks  we  have  been  standing  alone. 
We  cast  a  lone  veto,  in  a  sense  we  cast  the 
lone  "no"  vote  on  the  infant  formula.2 

What  goes  on  here?  What  goes  on  here  is 
there  is  a  dynamic  in  the  United  Nations 
politics  which  tends  to  isolate  us.  The  sys- 
tem I  finally  figured  out  works  like  a  legisla- 
tive body,  like  a  state  legislature  or  Con- 
gress, it's  got  a  multiparty  system,  there  are 
a  number  of  groups  that  operate  like  politi- 
cal parties  in  it  and  we're  a  country  without 
a  party,  and  that  is  basically  the  reason  that 
we  find  ourselves,  I  think,  isolated  on  a 
good  many  questions. 

Peter  F.  Krogh.  Well,  don't  we  have  a 
partv  in  our  alliance  system,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Atlantic  Alliance? 

Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  That  party  is  not 
reflected  in  the  votes  at  the  United  Nations. 
Even  on  issues  that  concern  us  as  much  as, 
for  example,  the  Salvador  elections,  we 
found  ourselves  there  voting  alone  among 
NATO  powers,  that  is,  without  support 
from  any  of  the  other  NATO  powers,  in  our 
support  for  those  Salvador  elections. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  support,  by  the 
wav.  there  was  support  from  a  lot  of  other 
sources,  including  all  the  Latin  American 
democracies  and  most  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations,  and  a  number  of  other  nations 
but  not  our  European  allies. 

Peter  F.  Krogh.  Could  we  get  ourselves 
a  party  by  being  more  effective  in  our 
diplomacy  in  the  United  Nations  or  do  we 
have  to  change  our  policies? 

Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  I  think  the  only  wav 
we're  going  to  get  ourselves  a  party  is  by 
linking  our  bilateral  relations  much  more 
closely  to  our  multilateral  diplomacy  in  the 


2  Regarding  the  U.S.  veto  of  the  Nicaraguan 
complaint,  which  accused  the  United  States  of 
contributing  to  instability  in  Central  America  and 
asserted  that  that  region  was  in  danger  of  a  U.S. 
military  invasion,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.2347. 
For  documentation  on  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's policy  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty,  see 
Chapter  7,  Part  B,  and  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents.  1981,  Chapter  7,  Part  B.  Re- 
garding the  U.S.  vote  in  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation against  an  infant  formula  code,  see  ibid., 
document  80. 
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United  Nations  and  other  multilateral  bod- 
ies. It's  not  going  to  be  easy,  because  now 
there  are  patterns  established. 

What  happens  with  our  European  allies 
is  that  they  operate  as  a  bloc  and  the  bloc 
they  are  part  of  is  the  EC  10.  They  make 
their  decisions  in  the  EC  10,  just  as  the 
nonaligned  make  their  decisions  in  the 
nonaligned,  the  Africans  in  the  African 
bloc,  et  cetera. 

Peter  F.  Krogh.  Given  the  lack  of  a 
party  and  the  new  majority  which  can  kind 
of  swamp  U.S.  interests  and  policies  in  the 
United  Nations,  do  you  see  your  job  up 
there  as  basically  just  a  holding  action  on 
American  interests? 

Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  It's  a  damage  limita- 
tion, it's  a  damage  limitation  operation 
above  all,  in  fact.  That's  exactly  what  the 
U.S.  job  at  the  United  Nations  is  today  is  a 
damage  limitation  operation. 


Document  96 

Statement  by  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs  (Piatt)  Before  Subcommittees  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  April  22, 
1982* 

U.S.  Participation  in  the 
United  Nations 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  to  review  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  United  Nations  and  to 
address  the  concerns  you  have  raised  about 
our  participation  in  the  organization.  I  wish 
to  pay  special  attention  in  my  remarks  to  the 
issues  that  you  raised  in  your  letters,4  that 
is,  to  the  increasing  politicization  of  U.N. 
bodies,  to  the  impact  of  this  unfortunate 
tendency    upon    the    organization's    well- 


3  Source:  t'.S.  Participation  in  the  United  S'atwns: 
Hearings  and  Markup  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Its  Subcommittees  on  International  Opera- 
tions in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organizations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Sinety-sex'enth  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  pp.   12-16. 

4  The  text  of  the  subcommittees'  letters  have 
not  been  published. 


being,  and  to  our  own  countereffort  to 
strengthen  the  U.N.'s  ability  to  solve  the 
serious  problems  before  it.  I  will  comment 
as  well  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
289.5 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  we  in  the 
administration  share  your  disappointment 
in  the  performance  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  agree  with  the  eloquent  sentiments  of 
Congressman  Rosenthal  in  his  recent  letter 
to  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  warning  that 
anti-Israeli  vindictiveness  in  the  U.N.  is  un- 
dermining American  faith  in  the  institution 
in  a  dangerous  way.6  As  Ambassador  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick  has  said,  the  U.N.  is  being  used 
to  "polarize  nations,  spread  hostility  and 
exacerbate  conflict." 

I  shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  mini- 
mize the  U.N.'s  deficiencies:  they  are  all  too 
glaring.  Rather,  I  hope  in  what  follows  both 
to  isolate  the  U.N.'s  defects  and  to  explain 
how  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  them  con- 
structively. 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  be  clear 
that  much  of  the  U.N.  system  does  what  it  is 
supposed  to  do  and  often  does  it  very  well. 
Aside  from  the  better  published  Security 
Council  and  General  Assembly,  the  U.N. 
also  comprises  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  whose 
most  important  function  is  the  implementa- 
tion of  peacekeeping  resolutions;  the  sub- 
sidiary U.N.  bodies;  and  the  independent 
specialized  agencies.  A  brief  word  about 
each  of  these  U.N.  components — and  the 
compatibility  of  its  performance  with  U.S. 
interests — is  in  order. 

The  Secretariat,  first  of  all,  oversees  the 
various  U.N.  peacekeeping  and  observer 
forces,  which  we  consider  of  great  value.  In 
Lebanon,  Cyprus,  and  the  Golan  Heights, 
the  work  of  their  multinational  contingents, 
albeit  imperfect  and  often  restricted,  is 
nonetheless  vital.  We  know  of  no  substitute 
for  the  U.N.'s  efforts  in  this  sphere.  The 
peacekeeping  forces  perform  professionally 
and  often  heroically — the  U.N.  at  its  finest. 

The  subsidiary  U.N.  bodies  and  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  are  another  component  of 
the  U.N.,  and  their  activities  in  fact  con- 
sume the  major  share  of  U.N.  moneys  and 
personnel.  The  work  of  these  agencies  and 


5  For  the  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
289.  which  addresses  U.S.  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  should  Israel  or  any  other  demo- 
cratic state  be  denied  its  rights  in  the  General 
Assembly,  see  U.S.  Participation  in  the  United  S'a- 
twns, pp.'  137-138. 

6  For  the  text  of  Rosenthal's  letter  to  Perez  de 
Cuellar,  see  ibid.,  pp.  4-7. 
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conferences  is  undramatic  and  gets  no 
headlines.  Their  debates  and  reports  are 
often  technical  and  boring.  But  they  pro- 
vide the  world  practical  benefits  in  the  form 
of  information,  technical  assistance,  uni- 
form rules  of  operation  and  conduct,  and 
important  coordinating  machinery. 

Without  these  institutions  our  interde- 
pendent world  would  function  far  less  well. 
Many  bear  names  that  are  now  familiar. 
UNDP,  UNICEF,  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation, and  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  to  name  but  a  few.  Here,  too, 
the  U.N.  is  working,  and  often  reasonably 
well. 

It  is  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly.  As  Mr.  Lantos  has  said,  he  will 
offer  an  amendment  acceptable  to  the  spon- 
sors to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  resolution 
by  extending  it  to  cover  specialized  agen- 
cies as  well  as  the  General  Assembly.  Even 
here,  however,  the  record  is  mixed.  The 
Security  Council  has  made  crucial  contribu- 
tions to  the  peace  in  many  cases.  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces,  observers,  mediators, 
and  special  representatives  have  helped  end 
hostilities  and  prevent  their  recurrence  in 
the  Congo,  Cyprus,  Lebanon,  and  the 
Golan  Heights. 

Without  these  forces  in  place,  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere 
would  be  even  more  explosive  than  is  now 
the  case.  Most  members  joined  the  United 
States  in  supporting  resolutions  against  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  Iran's 
hostage-taking,  although  the  Soviets  vetoed 
both.  Two  weeks  ago,  the  Council  acted 
swiftly  in  calling  for  withdrawal  of  forces 
and  an  end  to  hostilities  in  the  Falkland 
Island  crisis,  providing  a  benchmark  for 
negotiations  now  in  progress.7 

The  General  Assembly,  for  its  part,  has 
condemned  Soviet  and  Soviet-backed  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan  and  Kampuchea 
and  has  ordered  an  investigation  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  use  in  these  same  two  coun- 
tries. It  has  adopted  helpful  resolutions  on 
combating  international  terrorism  against 
diplomats,  on  the  international  refugee 
problem,  and  on  religious  intolerance. 

Despite  these  pluses,  irresponsible  na- 
tions have  increasingly  abused  both  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
in  ways  that  do  more  to  inflame  grievances 
than  to  resolve  them.  Nowhere  is  this  tend- 


7  For  the  text  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 502,  approved  April  3,  1982,  see  document 
626. 


ency  more  pronounced  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  Time  and  again 
resolutions  on  the  Middle  East,  where  con- 
structive solutions  are  so  desperately  need- 
ed, are  unbalanced  and  vindictive;  they  do 
not  promote  peace  but  hinder  it. 

Southern  Africa  is  another  case  in  point. 
Although  we  no  less  than  others  condemn 
apartheid,  we  do  not  believe  that  sweeping, 
punitive,  unenforceable  resolutions  con- 
tribute to  the  easing  of  South  Africa's  prob- 
lems; one  effect,  on  the  contrary,  is  to 
complicate  the  negotiations  now  underway 
for  settlement  in  Namibia.  Finally,  albeit  to 
a  lesser  degree,  global  negotiations  and 
arms  control  have  joined  the  group  of 
neuralgic  issues  on  which  chances  for  rea- 
soned dialogue  seem  to  grow  dimmer. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  current  atmos- 
phere at  the  U.N.  greatly  detracts  from  that 
forum's  efforts  to  resolve  the  problems  I 
have  mentioned.  WThat  is  worse,  the  issues 
of  Israel  and  South  Africa  permeate  discus- 
sion of  many  other  unrelated  questions,  and 
not  only  in  the  Security  Council  and  Gener- 
al Assembly  but  in  the  nonpolitical  special- 
ized agencies  as  well.  Organs  as  disparate 
and  technical  as  UNESCO,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  waste  time  in  fruit- 
less, acrimonious  debate  on  Middle  East 
and  Southern  Africa  questions  that  are"  ir- 
relevant to  their  proper  function. 

As  you  know,  one  side  effect  of  the 
U.N.'s  disruptive  attachment  to  a  few  in- 
flammatory issues  is  that  we  ourselves  are 
often  under  attack.  The  practice  [price]  we 
pay  for  adherence  to  principle — and  to  our 
practice  of  taking  U.N.  debate  more  seri- 
ously than  do  many  others — is  that  we  are 
sometimes  isolated  within  the  U.N.'s  two 
major  organs  on  important  questions. 

It  is  not  an  isolation  in  which  we  delight, 
or  about  which  we  are  smug,  and  it  is 
harmful  to  some  extent  to  our  bilateral 
diplomacy  on  these  issues.  But  the  greater 
detriment  is  not  to  the  United  States  but  to 
the  U.N.  itself,  whose  capacity  to  influence 
events  in  a  constructive  way  is  measurably 
impaired. 

The  Reagan  administration,  like  all  its 
postwar  predecessors,  believes  that  the 
U.N.  is  an  important  arena  in  which  to 
pursue  and  define  U.S.  interests.  We  do  not 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  answer  to  the  ills 
I  have  described  is  to  opt  out.  The  adminis- 
tration has,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  a 
forthright,  aggressive  approach  aimed  at 
enhancing  our  role  in  the  U.N.  The  policy 
appears  in  some  degree  to  be  working. 
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Our  stance  is  quite  simply,  to  stick  to  our 
principles  while  doing  our  best  to  explain 
our  policies  to  others  and  to  emphasize  that 
we  expect  a  certain  measure  of  support  in 
international  organizations  from  nations 
that  would  be  our  friends.  Regarding  prin- 
ciple, we  have  not  hesitated  to  stand  alone 
in  the  Security  Council  in  recent  weeks 
when  our  efforts  to  elicit  balanced,  con- 
structive resolutions  on  the  Middle  East 
were  not  successful. 

Regarding  support  from  friends,  we  have 
made  clear  to  our  manv  friends  among  the 
nonalined — most  notably  following  a 
nonalined  movement  communique  last 
September  that  was  unfairly  critical  of  U.S. 
policies8 — that  we  expect  friendly  nations 
who  disagree  with  distorted  characteriza- 
tions of  our  policies  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

These  efforts  are  beginning  to  produce 
results.  Since  Cancun,  the  strident  rhetoric 
which  previously  surrounded  global 
negotiations  has  abated.  UNESCO  has 
adopted  for  the  time  being  at  least,  a  mod- 
erate and  practical  approach  to  communica- 
tions in  the  less  developed  countries  in- 
stead of  accepting  radical  calls  for  a  "new 
world  information  order."9  Last  month  the 
International  Labor  Organization  strongly 
rebuked  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  for 
their  suppression  of  Solidarity.10  More  re- 
cently, the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  human 


8  For  the  text  of  the  communique,  see  U.N. 
document  A/36/566. 

9  The  reference  is  to  the  International  Pro- 
gram for  the  Development  of  Communications,  a 
program  to  bring  better  technology  and  training 
in  communications  to  the  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries bv  coordinating  international  development 
assistance.  The  New  World  Information  Order  is 
a  concept  which  had  been  discussed  in  UNESCO 
and  other  U.N.  agencies  since  the  earlv  1970's.  Its 
goal  was  to  provide  the  developing  countries  with 
the  same  communications  and  information  capa- 
bilities as  the  developed  countries.  Proposals 
ranged  from  the  moderate  suggestion  to  include 
the  improvement  of  information  and  communica- 
tions abilities  in  overall  development  efforts  to  the 
radical  ideas  of  licensing  journalists,  developing 
an  international  code  of  journalistic  ethics,  limit- 
ing advertising,  and  extending  individual  govern- 
ments' control  over  the  press.  The  United  States 
opposed  the  New  World  Information  Order  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  violate  First  Amend- 
ment and  free  trade  principles. 

10  For  the  text  of  the  214th  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  Association  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  see  document 
GB.2 19/6/1 7  of  the  219th  Governing  Bodv  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  March  2-5, 
1982. 


rights  violations  in  an  East  European  coun- 
try, Poland." 

These  welcome  indications  of  fresh 
thinking  do  not,  of  course,  amount  to  a  sea 
change  at  the  U.N.  But  they  are  nonetheless 
signs  that,  in  certain  important  new  in- 
stances, our  viewpoint  is  being  heard.  We 
intend  to  continue  to  stand  up  for  our 
policies,  and  to  expect  accountabilitv  from 
our  friends  in  the  U.N.  The  record  so  far 
indicates  that  we  will  enjov  at  least  some 
success. 

I  wish  to  turn  now  to  our  position  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  289.  We  wel- 
come the  efforts  of  the  Congress  on  this 
issue.  Your  support  of  Israel's  rights  within 
the  U.N.  system  reinforces  our  own  efforts 
to  protect  Israel  and  other  democratic 
states  from  those  who  might  be  tempted 
illegally  to  deprive  them  of  their  abilitv  to 
participate  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
and  in  other  U.N.  bodies. 

As  vou  know,  we  would  regard  a  chal- 
lenge to  Israel's  credentials  in  the  General 
Assembly  as  a  violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
since  membership  questions  must  be 
brought  bv  the  Securitv  Council,  and  would 
oppose  any  such  challenge  in  the  firmest 
and  most  vigorous  way.  Any  action  denying 
Israel's  right  to  participate  in  the  General 
Assembly  would  have  the  gravest  conse- 
quences for  continued  U.S.  participation 
including  financial  support  and  con- 
sequently for  the  future  of  the  U.N.  itself. 
This  position  has  been  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  past  threats  against  Israel. 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  that  we 
strongly  sympathize  with  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  289, 
which  is  designed  to  deter  any  challenge  to 
Israel's  participation  in  the  U.N.  We  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  measure  as  a  sense 
of  the  Congress  resolution  expressing  that 
sentiment.  At  the  same  time,  we  continue  to 
believe  that  the  administration  should  not 
declare  specifically  in  advance  what  the  U.S. 
reaction  would  be  to  a  successful  challenge 
to  Israel's  U.N.  membership. 

I  can  assure  you  that  in  the  frequent 
private  diplomatic  consultations  which  we 
hold  with  other  U.N.  members  on  this  issue, 
there  is  no  misunderstanding  about  how 
strongly  we  feel  on  it  nor  about  the  impact 
that  expulsion  or  suspension  of  Israel 
would  have  on  our  own  continued  partici- 
pation. Nor  is  there  any  doubt  about  the 


11  The  reference  is   to  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  Resolution  1982/26. 
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President's  strong  commitment  on  behalf  of 
Israel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  state- 
ment. I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  or  members  of  this  committee  may 
wish  to  ask. 


Document  97 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Representative  at 
the  United  Xations  ( Kirkpatnck )  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  May  14,   1982  (Extract)12 

Achieving  Greater  U.S. 
Effectiveness  in  the 
United  Nations 


Should  we  cut  our  contributions  to  the 
UN  or  renegotiate  our  annual  assessment? 
These  are  questions  which  deserve  continu- 
ous study.  The  fiscal  discipline  in  some  UN 
organizations  is  very  lax.  Obviously  we 
need  to  keep  a  very  watchful  eye  to  make 
sure  that  our  voluntary  contributions  are 
used  for  the  purposes  we  intend.  The  need 
to  impose  more  stringent  budgetary  and 
fiscal  controls  is  one  of  the  areas  on  which 
we  and  the  Soviet  Union  agree.  Similarly, 
we  should  press  for  more  effective  mecha- 
nisms for  calculating  the  annual  assessment 
so  that  some  of  the  newly  wealthy  countries 
pay  their  fair  share  and  we  do  not  pay  more 
than  that.  But  let  me  also  point  out  that 
when  contributions  to  the  UN  are  figured  as 
a  percentage  of  a  nation's  GNP,  some  46 
countries  paid  more  to  the  UN  last  year 
than  did  the  United  States.  At  present,  we 
pay  four  one-hundredths  of  one  percent  of 
our  GNP  to  the  UN,  and  this  is  a  smaller 
amount  than  paid  by  Canada,  the  UK,  Den- 
mark, or  Finland,  smaller  even  than  some 
African  states  such  as  Burundi,  Botswana, 
or  Togo. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  spell  out  how  I 
think  we  should  behave  in  the  United  Na- 


12  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  for  1983:  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Xinety-sei'enth  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  Part  5,  pp.  95-97.  Kirk- 
patrick  spoke  before  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  and  Related  Agencies. 


tions.  I  believe  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  play  a  full  part  in  the  organization, 
including  the  General  Assembly,  and  spe- 
cialized agencies,  and  in  UN  sponsored 
international  conferences.  We  should  try  to 
make  that  participation  more  effective. 
Greater  U.S.  effectiveness  in  the  United 
Nations  requires,  above  all,  a  more  system- 
atic integration  of  our  multilateral  and  bilat- 
eral relations.  We  should  be  clear  and  let 
others  be  clear  that  we  take  the  UN  seri- 
ously, and  we  take  seriously  relations  be- 
tween th^e  U.S.  and  other  nations  inside  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  outside  it.  We 
should  leave  no  doubt  that  attacks  on  the 
U.S.  inside  the  UN  "count"  in  U.S.  assess- 
ment of  our  bilateral  relations.  I  think  we 
have  to  go  on  speaking  up  for  our  view  of 
the  world,  our  view  of  what  a  just  society  is, 
our  view  of  mankind.  We  should  vote  our 
values,  listen  to  other  points  of  view  with 
attention,  and  not  hesitate  even  when  we 
are  a  minority  of  one  to  remind  others  that 
there  are  alternative  analyses  of  the  devel- 
opmental process,  alternative  views  of  free- 
dom, alternative  approaches  to  the  Palestin- 
ian question,  to  independence  for  Namibia 
without  violence,  etc.  By  stating  these  alter- 
natives clearly  and  consistently,  I  think  we 
best  do  our  job  which  is,  as  I  take  it,  to 
represent  the  legitimate  aspirations  and 
goals  of  the  American  people. 

Regarding  the  management  side  of  our 
participation  in  the  United  Nations,  I  know- 
that  the  Subcommittee's  Survey  and  In- 
vestigation Unit  has  pointed  to  a  number  of 
problems,  including  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  eight  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  for 
International  Organizations  in  the  last  ten 
years,  along  with  nine  different  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretaries.  I  am  told  the  technical 
term  for  this  is  "personnel  turbulence." 
This  same  "personnel  turbulence"  also 
takes  place  further  down  the  line,  and  possi- 
bly is  even  more  damaging  there.  It  is 
something  of  an  anomaly,  surely,  that  the 
administrative  support  staff  of  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  tend  to  be  more 
or  less  permanent,  but  the  officers  who 
actually  deal  with  the  United  Nations  and  its 
157  member  nations  tend  to  come  and  go 
every  two  years  or  so.  Exactly  the  same 
situation  holds  true  within  the  Bureau  of 
International  Organization  Affairs. 

In  part,  our  personnel  problems  at  the 
U.S.  Mission  stem  from  the  financial  unat- 
tractiveness  of  assignment  to  New  York  for 
Foreign  Service  Officers,  or  for  anyone  else 
whose  home  is  elsewhere.  New  York  is  a 
much  more  expensive  place  to  live  than 
Washington.  Taxes  are  higher,  as  are  rents, 
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and  many  officers  are  unwilling  or  simply 
unable  to  make  the  financial  sacrifice.  This 
is  something  the  Congress  can  remedy,  by 
the  way,  by  allowing  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
UN  to  be  treated  as  we  do  our  embassies 
overseas  as  far  as  allowances  are  concerned. 
So  far  the  Congress  has  declined  to  do  this. 
As  a  result,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  find 
the  most  qualified  officers  for  vacancies  in 
the  Mission. 

There  are  other  problems  as  well,  and 
some  even  more  serious.  At  the  present 
time,  none  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secreta- 
ries for  International  Organizations  has 
ever  served  at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  nor  has  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  Office  of  United  Nations  Political  Af- 
fairs, nor  have  any  of  that  Office's  Deputy 
Directors.  In  fact,  only  two  of  the  twelve 
officers  within  the  Office  of  United  Nations 
Political  Affairs  in  State  have  ever  served  at 
USUN,  which  is  what  we  call  our  New  York 
Mission.  This  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that 
the  State  Department  devotes  so  little 
thought  and  less  training  to  multilateral 
diplomacy. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  is  that  while  we 
tend  to  field  very  large  delegations  to  im- 
portant international  conference[s],  and  to 
the  General  Assembly  when  it  meets  each 
year,  a  quick  look  will  confirm  that  only  a 
few  people  within  each  of  these  delegations 
will  be  doing  the  hard  work  of  negotiating 
positions  and  lobbying  for  votes,  and  even 
fewer  will  be  doing  it  effectively. 

I  want  to  add  a  few  words  on  policy 
coordination.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
you  to  learn  that  I,  as  the  President's  ap- 
pointee to  be  the  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative, in  fact  play  no  formal  coordinat- 
ing role  with  regard  to  our  participation  in 
the  work  of  many  of  the  UN's  specialized 
bodies.  It  certainly  came  as  a  surprise  to  me. 
Now  I  do  not  wish  to  intrude  on  the  turf  of 
my  colleagues,  but  it  is  inescapable  that 
what  we  do  at  the  UN  in  New  York,  and 
what  they  do  with  UN  agencies  in  Paris  and 
Geneva  and  Vienna,  is  part  of  a  piece.  For 
example,  the  strategy  we  may  follow  in 
dealing  with  an  anti-Israel  resolution  in  the 
General  Assembly  is  linked  quite  definitely 
with  what  we  do  and  say  in  the  case  of  a 
similar  resolution  in  the  specialized  agen- 
cies. 

In  theory,  the  Bureau  of  International 
Organizations  is  supposed  to  be  the  coordi- 
nating interface.  Often  this  means  simply 
that,  for  example,  Ambassador  Roger  Kirk13 


13  The  reference  is  to  the  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organization. 


in  Vienna  and  I  in  New  York  will  receive  our 
instructions  from  the  same  relatively  junior 
specialist  in  the  Bureau  in  Washington.  Or 
sometimes  one  of  us  will  receive  them  and 
the  other  not.  This  system,  coupled  with  the 
lack  of  true  UN  specialization,  referred  to 
earlier,  practically  ensures  that  mistakes  in 
strategy  and  tactics  will  occur.  There  is  no 
person  or  group  which  has  first-hand  expe- 
rience in  UN  arenas  which  routinely  plans 
our  overall  strategy'  for  managing  U.S.  par- 
ticipation throughout  the  UN  system.  It  is 
badly  needed  and  I  think  it  should  be  locat- 
ed in  the  Permanent  Mission  in  New  York. 

When  it  comes  to  cooperation  between 
the  U.S.  Mission  and  the  State  Department 
other  anomalies  prevail.  There  is  usually 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  truly 
important  issue.  In  such  a  case,  there  will  be 
frequent  discussions  with  Secretary  Haig, 
or  Deputy  Secretary  Stoessel.  National  Se- 
curity Adviser  Clark  will  be  involved,  and 
sometimes  the  President  as  well.  A  consen- 
sus of  views  emerges  quickly  and  we  all 
know  what  we  have  to  do. 

But  things  can  go  quite  differently  on 
what  might  be  called  second  order  issues — 
matters  on  which  I  am  reluctant  to  divert 
Secretary  Haig  from  all  the  other  important 
issues  with  which  he  must  deal.  Here  there 
can  be  quite  a  lot  of  bureaucratic  foot- 
shuffling  or  worse.  Dogmatic  judgments  by 
those  lacking  experience  in  multilateral  di- 
plomacy within  the  special  world  of  the  UN 
point  out  that  they  are  not  equipped  to 
effectively  assess  what  is  or  is  not  possible 
or  how  to  achieve  the  desired  outcome.  I 
recognize  that  Ambassadors  in  the  field 
often  complain  they  are  overcontrolled 
from  Washington,  and  that  they  know  best 
how  to  deal  with  the  government  to  which 
they  are  accredited.  Well,  in  New  York  we 
have  to  deal  with  157  governments,  plus  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  and  various 
other  entities.  In  so  complex  a  situation, 
group  dynamics  themselves  become  as  im- 
portant as  anything  else.  Tactics  are  impor- 
tant. As  in  the  Congress,  it  is  crucial  to 
know  one's  colleagues  and  have  a  "feel"  of 
the  situation.  Too  often  an  effort  is  made  to 
dictate  tactics  from  Washington,  by  people 
who  have  no  personal  knowledge  or  "feel" 
for  the  politics  of  the  issue. 

Years  ago,  the  Murphy  Commission 
which  examined  the  structure  and  function- 
ing of  the  State  Department  concluded  that 
the  International  Organizations  Bureau 
should  be  shrunk  to  a  small  service  office 
for  the  US  Mission  to  the  UN,  with  substan- 
tive responsibilities  being  parcelled  out 
among  other  bureaus  on  the  basis  of  subject 
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matter.14  That  recommendation  was  made 
at  a  time  when  the  United  Nations  was  a 
much  smaller  constellation  of  organizations 
than  it  is  today,  and  when  our  problems 
within  it  were  considerably  fewer.  I  don't 
know  whether  that  would  work  today.  I 
know  the  current  system  does  not  work. 

I  believe  the  central  principle  in  the 
Murphy  report  was  correct.  The  U.S.  Mis- 
sion in  New  York  must  have  a  central  role  in 
policy  making  for  the  UN  system  if  we  are  to 
have  coherent  policy  because  New  York  is 
the  hub  of  the  UN  wheel.  Policies  which  are 
not  guided  by  knowledge  and  experience 
can  succeed  only  by  luck.  And  we  haven't 
been  all  that  lucky  lately. 

Thank  you. 


Document  98 

Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  Affairs 
(Newell),  June  4,  1982" 

U.S.  Participation  in  the 
United  Nations:  "A 
Political,  Intellectual,  and 
a  Management  Challenge" 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  Secretary  Stoessel, 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  friends  and  col- 
leagues. 

A  sincere  expression  of  gratitude  is  in 
order.  To  my  wife  Candilyn,  to  David  and 
Kendall,  to  the  many  of  you  whose  un- 
wavering support  has  been  a  constant  en- 
couragement, to  the  President  for  his  con- 
fidence and  trust,  and  to  the  Secretary  for 
his  counsel  and  guidance. 

As  I  approach  the  task  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  it  is  with  neither  pretension 
nor  apprehension  but  with  continuing  re- 
solve and  commitment  to  this  administra- 
tion. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  ten  years,  my 
professional    and    political    endeavors    in 


14  The  reference  is  to  United  States  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Government,  for  the  Conduct  of 
Foreign  Policy  (Washington,  1975),  a  study  chaired 
by  Robert  D.  Murphy. 

15  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Newell 
spoke  after  being  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger.  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Stoessel  presided  over  the 
ceremony. 


close  association  with  those  who  have  borne 
and  now  bear  responsibilities  for  world 
leadership  have  led  me  to  affirm,  in  mv  own 
mind — without  unrealistic  expectation — 
that  the  future  is  still  ours  to  fashion. 

From  an  auspicious  blend  of  American 
realism  and  idealism,  the  United  Nations 
was  created.  We  are  now  no  less  committed 
to  the  principles  and  ideals  of  its  Charter. 

In  and  through  the  United  Nations  we 
must  continue  to  forge  the  tools  of  coopera- 
tion am^ng  nations  while  remaining  ever 
alert  to  any  threats  to  the  rights  of  demo- 
cratic states  to  participate  in  this  pursuit  of 
peace. 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  United 
Nations  with  reason  and  compassion. 

And  in  and  through  the  United  Nations 
we  will  continue  to  uphold  American  val- 
ues, express  American  views  and  pursue 
American  interests  without  apology. 

This  will  be  a  task  of  extraordinary  chal- 
lenges and  disciplined  requirements.  It  is  at 
once  a  political,  intellectual,  and  a  manage- 
ment challenge. 

— A  management  challenge — because 
the  United  States  is  in  the  forefront  urging 
fiscal  responsibility  and  facing  up  to  eco- 
nomic realities  in  the  UN  system.  As  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  UN  budget,  we 
can  expect — we  must  insist — that  the  same 
budget  restraint  that  we  have  applied  to  our 
domestic  programs  in  this  administration 
be  applied  to  international  activities.  This  is 
no  more  than  we  have  asked  of  ourselves. 

After  substantial  program  growth  of  re- 
cent years,  the  time  has  come  for  sober 
reflection  on  the  priorities  and  benefits  of 
the  UN  system.  Of  all  its  agencies  and 
programs  we  need,  therefore,  to  ask  the 
fundamental  questions:  How  are  they  serv- 
ing U.S.  policies?  How  can  they  become 
more  efficient  and  accountable?  But,  above 
all,  how  can  we  in  these  institutions  better 
promote  our  values,  views  and  interests? 

This  challenge  reflects  the  complexities 
of  the  system  itself  and  our  management 
task  is  to  find  the  appropriate  combination 
of  ideas,  resources,  and  options  to  pursue 
just  policies  in  the  United  Nations. 

— An  intellectual  challenge — because  we 
must  respond  to  the  wide-ranging  concerns 
of  the  UN  system,  from  peacekeeping  to  the 
exchange  of  scientific  knowledge,  from  the 
production  of  food  to  the  protection  of 
children. 

Again,  an  intellectual  challenge — be- 
cause we  must  also  respond  to  the  growing 
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anxiety  in  America  about  the  United  Na- 
tions itself. 

Recent  years  have  seen  the  steady  ero- 
sion of  American  public  support  for  the 
United  Nations.  Our  initial  hopes  remain 
largely  unfulfilled,  as  we  have  come  to  ac- 
knowledge that  while  the  United  Nations 
has  grown,  it  has  not  yet  matured,  and  as  it 
has  become  the  sounding  board  of  new  and 
unfamiliar  voices,  it  does  not  always  echo 
the  truth. 

— It  is,  therefore,  also  a  political  chal- 
lenge. 

We  have  been  witnessing  a  trend  to 
politicize  the  UN  system  through  the  inser- 
tion of  extraneous  issues  into  its  agendas, 
debates,  resolutions,  and  work  programs. 
We  see  rhetoric  replace  reason  and  con- 
frontation win  over  compromise.  Cases  in 
point — ritualistic  condemnation  of  Israel, 
unhelpful  resolutions  on  Southern  Africa, 
one-sided  discussion  on  disarmament,  un- 
realistic plans  for  the  redistribution  of  the 
world's  wealth  and  disguised  attempts  to 
muzzle  the  free  flow  of  information — these 
are  part  of  our  gravest  challenge  that  we 
must  meet — and  we  are  meeting — directly, 
firmly,  and  resolutely. 

These  challenges,  among  a  host  of  oth- 
ers, cannot  be  met  without  the  consultation 
and  cooperation  and  the  support  of  us  all: 
in  the  bureau,  our  missions,  the  respective 
departments  and  agencies,  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Working  in  concert,  we  can  give  concrete 
expression  to  policies  that  best  serve  our 
nation  and  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world  community. 

Thank  vou. 


Document  99 

Toast  by  President  Reagan  at  a  Luncheon 
Hosted  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  (Perez  de  Cuellar),  New 
York,  June  11,  1982  (Extract)16 

The  United  Nations: 
"American  Financial 
Support  Has  Not  and  Will 
Not  Decline' ' 

Well,  Mr.  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Your  Excellencies,  honored  guests,  it 


16  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June 


is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  with  you  today 
because  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press this  country's  continued  commitment 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  United  Na- 
tions was  founded  some  37  years  ago.  This 
body  was  born  out  of  the  brutality  and 
chaos  of  a  terrible  war,  a  war  that  had 
engulfed  the  planet  with  a  ferocity  of  de- 
struction such  as  mankind  had  never  known 
before. 

My  longevity  has  given  me  a  perspective 
on  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  that 
was  useful  in  the  preparation  of  the  remarks 
that  I  made  today.17  There  has  been  some 
attention  called  to  that  longevity  on  occa- 
sion, but  I  do  remember  the  U.N.'s  first 
days  and  our  hopes  at  that  time  that  this 
would  be  a  forum  for  all  mankind,  replacing 
armed  conflict  with  debate.  WTe  hoped  that 
when  necessary,  it  could  do  what  had  to  be 
done  to  prevent  aggression.  And  yesterday, 
Mr.  Secretary-General,  you  presided  over  a 
convocation  honoring  the  centenary  of  a 
great  American  leader — Franklin  Roose- 
velt. I  recall  the  inspiration  of  his  declara- 
tion with  Winston  Churchill  of  the  Four 
Freedoms18  at  a  time  when  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  the  world  were  sorely  in 
need  of  inspiration.  In  a  very  real  way,  this, 
an  institution  dedicated  to  peace,  was  his 
dream.  I  can  assure  you  today,  however 
imperfect  the  reality  may  be,  Americans  still 
dream  that  dream. 

Much  has  happened  in  these  last  37 
years.  Our  countrymen  can  be  proud  that 
from  the  first  day,  the  United  Nations  has 
had  from  the  United  States  the  utmost 
moral,  political  and  [as]  you,  yourself,  gen- 
erously remarked,  financial  support.  But  I 
should  point  out  that  even  in  a  time  of 
domestic  entrenchment,  American  financial 
support  has  not  and  will  not  decline. 

This  institution  has  not  become  the  pan- 
acea for  all  of  mankind's  problems  as  some 
expected.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  and  can 
be  a  force  for  great  good.  While  it  hasn't 


17,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  June  21,  1982,  pp.  815-816. 
Reagan  was  attending  the  Second  U.N.  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament.  His  toast  concluded  at 
1:52  p.m. 

17  For  the  text  of  Reagan's  address  before  the 
Special  Session,  see  document  51. 

18  For  the  text  of  the  Four  Freedoms,  given  in 
Roosevelt's  eighth  annual  message  to  Congress 
on  January  6,  1941,  see  The  Public  Papers  and 
Addresses  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  1940  Volume: 
War — and  Aid  to  Democracies  (New  York  1941),  pp. 
663-672.  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  reaffirmed  the 
Four  Freedoms  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  signed 
August  14,  1941;  for  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  314-315. 
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solved  even,  problem  or  prevented  every 
conflict,  there  have  been  shining  accom- 
plishments. More  than  a  few  are  alive  and 
live  decently  because  of  this  institution. 
Perhaps  now  we  have  a  more  mature  view  of 
the  United  Nations.  While  recognizing  its 
limitations,  we  don't  overlook  its  real 
potential  and  the  opportunities — opportu- 
nities that  for  the  sake  of  humanity  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste. 

We  welcome  and  support,  for  example, 
the  sincere  and  personal  efforts  made  by 
the  Secretary -General  to  prevent,  contain, 
and  resolve  the  conflicts  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, in  Lebanon,  and  in  Iran  and  Iraq. 

You  may  be  new  to  your  job,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary-General, but  your  vigor  and  commit- 
ment during  this  trying  time  have  im- 
pressed all  those  who  love  peace. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
preservation  of  peace  is  a  mandate  second 
only  to  the  preservation  of  my  country's 
freedom  and  independence.  With  the  de- 
structive power  of  today's  weapons,  keep- 
ing the  peace  is  not  just  a  goal.  It's  a  sacred 
obligation.  But  maintaining  peace  requires 
more  than  sincerity  and  idealism — more 
than  optimism  and  goodwill.  As  you  know 
well,  peace  is  a  product  of  hard  strenuous 
labor  by  those  dedicated  to  its  preservation. 
It  requires  realism,  not  wishful  thinking. 

For  our  part,  we  take  the  issue  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament — the  purpose  of 
this  Special  Session,  very  seriously.  The 
tangible  proposals  we've  made  and  that  I 
spoke  of  this  morning  for  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional arms  reduction  should  underline 
our  dedication  to  making  this  a  safer  and  a 
more  peaceful  world.  To  this  end,  we  seek 
to  reestablish  a  balance  and  an  actual  reduc- 
tion of  strategic  weapons.  An  unpleasant 
reality,  but  true  nonetheless,  is  the  fact  that 
many  words  must  be  spoken  before  prog- 
ress between  nations  can  be  made.  So  let  us 
get  on  with  the  words.  Yet,  it  has  been  said 
that — through  their  deeds,  you  shall  know 
men — so  let  us  get  on  with  the  deeds  of 
peace  as  well.  So  today,  I  offer  you  this 
toast.  Mr.  Secretary-General,  to  you,  and  to 
this  institution  and  to  the  need  for  peace. 
(Applause) 

The  Secretary-General.  Peace.  (Ap- 
plause) 

(Toasts  were  exchanged.) 


Document  100 

Proclamation       by       President       Reagan, 
September  14,   198219 

United  Nations  Day,  1982 

The  United  Nations  was  born  out  of  the 
massive  human  suffering  and  destruction 
caused  by  the  Second  World  War.  From  the 
outset,  the  United  States,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal archiiects  and  founders  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  worked  to  make  it  a  forum  for 
debate  among  all  peace-loving  nations  and 
to  support  its  purpose  of  preventing  war 
and  conflict  through  conciliation  and  coop- 
eration. Because  that  goal  has  not  been 
fully  achieved  and  because  the  U.N.  has 
been  misused,  today's  world  is  too  often 
fraught  with  strife,  division,  and  conflict. 
But,  despite  the  abuse  and  shortcomings, 
the  United  Nations  can  still  be  instrumental 
in  facilitating  and  overseeing  agreements  to 
end  conflict,  in  providing  a  center  for 
reducing  tensions  through  dialogue  and 
debate,  and  in  addressing  the  problems  of 
underdevelopment  which  can  spur  conflict. 

Americans  can  take  pride  in  having  pro- 
vided significant  moral,  political,  and  finan- 
cial support  for  the  United  Nations  since  its 
inception.  That  support  will  be  maintained 
and  the  United  States  will  continue  to  play  a 
prominent  role  in  the  organization,  using  it 
to  champion  the  values  and  ideals  which 
underlie  our  own  society  and  which  origi- 
nally helped  to  inspire  the  formation  of  the 
United  Nations. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  RONALD  REA- 
GAN, President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  designate  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 24,  1982,  as  United  Nations  Day.  On 
this  day  I  urge  all  Americans  to  better 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  activities  and 
accomplishments    of  the   United   Nations. 

I  have  appointed  Robert  Anderson  to 
serve  as  1982  United  States  National  Chair- 
man for  United  Nations  Day  and  welcome 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations  Association 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  working 
with  him  to  celebrate  this  special  day. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  this  fourteenth  day  of 


19  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  September  20,  1982,  pp. 
1146-1147.  This  Proclamation  4970  was  filed 
with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register  on  Septem- 
ber 15  at  12:21  p.m. 
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September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  two  hundred  and  seventh. 


IAEA  must  cease.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  now  reassess  its  policy 
regarding  participation  in  the  IAEA  and  its 
activities. 


Document  101 


Document  102 


Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
September  24,  1982™ 

U.S.  Withdrawal  From  the 
IAEA  General  Conference 

Today  in  Vienna  at  the  26th  General 
Conference  of  the  IAEA,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, led  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy  W. 
Kenneth  Davis,  withdrew  from  the  con- 
ference following  a  vote  which  rejected  Is- 
rael's credentials.  The  United  States,  along 
with  38  other  delegations,  voted  to  accept 
Israel's  credentials. 

As  our  delegate  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
conference  prior  to  the  U.S.  withdrawal,21 
the  rejection  of  the  credentials  of  the  Israeli 
delegation  to  the  General  Conference  total- 
ly ignored  that  Israel  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  and  that  its  credentials  were  prop- 
erly presented.  We  consider  the  action  to 
be  illegal  and  to  have  resulted  from  highly 
irregular  voting  procedures. 

The  United  States  Government  believes 
that  great  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
integrity  of  the  IAEA  and  the  whole  U.N. 
system  by  the  introduction  of  strictly  politi- 
cal issues  into  a  credentials  procedure. 

The  continued  politicization  of  the 
IAEA,  of  which  this  credentials  rejection  is  a 
symptom,  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
checked if  the  IAEA  is  to  remain  a  credible 
tool  for  the  furtherance  of  our  non- 
proliferation  objectives. 

It  is  significant  that  15  other  delegations 
also  withdrew  from  the  conference. 

The  pattern  of  abusing  the  U.N.  system 
for  political  purposes  is  corrosive  to  the 
integrity  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  The 
introduction  of  political  issues  into  special- 
ized international  organizations  such  as  the 


Statement  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Shultz),  October  16,  198222 

Israel's  Participation  in 
the  United  Nations 

Recently  there  have  been  proposals  at 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
New  York  and  at  the  Plenipotentiary  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Union  in  Nairobi  against  the  con- 
tinued participation  of  Israel  in  those  or- 
ganizations.23 The  United  States  views 
these  threats  with  grave  concern. 

The  exclusion  of  Israel  from  the  General 
Assembly  or  the  International  Telecommu- 
nication Union  in  these  circumstances 
would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  case  of  the  General 
Assembly,  it  would  be  a  clear-cut  violation 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Such  action 
defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations — to  resolve  disputes  among  na- 
tions— by  creating  further  conflict  and  divi- 
sion. It  would  do  grave  damage  to  the 
entire  United  Nations  system  and  it  would 
hurt  us  all. 

The  exclusion  of  Israel  from  United  Na- 
tions bodies  would  also  be  a  serious  setback 
for  progress  toward  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  to  which  the  United  States  and  vir- 
tually all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
are  committed.  It  would  be  a  tragic  irony,  if 
such  moves  against  Israel  in  the  United 
Nations  system  were  to  succeed  just  at  the 


20  Source:  Department  of  State  files. 

21  For  the  text  of  the  U.S.  statement,  see  U.S. 
Nuclear  Nonprolif nation  Policy:  Hearing  Before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate, 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1983),  pp.  4-5. 


22  Source:  Department  of  State  files;  printed 
also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December 
1982,  p.  63.  The  statement  was  made  available  to 
news  correspondents  by  Department  of  State  Act- 
ing Spokesman  Susan  Pittman. 

23  Documentation  from  the  September  28-No- 
vember  5,  1982,  ITU  Plenipotentiary  Conference 
has  not  yet  been  published.  An  amended  version 
of  Resolution  120  passed  by  a  vote  of  85  to  31  on 
October  22,  1982.  The  resolution  criticized  Israel, 
but  did  not  eject  the  Israeli  delegation  from  the 
conference.  Although  the  United  States  objected 
to  the  resolution,  it  continued  to  participate  in  the 
conference,  since  Israel's  rights  in  the  ITU  had 
not  been  breached. 
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time  when  there  is  renewed  hope  for  prog- 
ress in  the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  has  always  made  clear 
that  any  attack  on  Israel's  right  to  partici- 
pate in  any  United  Nations  organization,  if 
successful,  would  have  grave  consequences 
for  our  own  continued  participation  and 
support.  As  evidence  of  our  determination 
to  oppose  such  actions  we  withdrew  our 
delegation  from  the  Conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  follow- 
ing the  wrongful  rejection  of  Israel's  cre- 
dentials on  September  24,  announced  that 
we  would  reassess  our  participation  in  the 
IAEA,  and  suspended  participation  in  a 
broad  range  of  agency  activities.24  Pending 
the  outcome  of  our  reassessment,  we  are 
making  no  further  payments  to  the  IAEA. 

We  will  take  such  action  in  other  United 
Nations  organizations,  if  there  are  similar 
moves. 

If  Israel  were  excluded  from  the  General 
Assembly,  the  United  States  would  with- 
draw from  participation  in  the  Assembly 
and  would  withhold  payments  to  the  United 
Nations,  until  Israel's  right  to  participate  is 
restored. 

We  would  also  withdraw  our  delegation 
from  the  International  Telecommunication 
Plenipotentiary  Conference  in  Nairobi  if 
Israel  were  excluded  and  suspend  further 
payments  to  that  organization.  The  ITU, 
the  IAEA  and  other  technical  agencies  must 
not  be  undermined  or  destroyed  by  such 
political  attacks  on  the  rights  of  member 
states. 

We  trust  that  the  majority  of  nation 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  all  its 
agencies  recognize  the  grave  dangers  of  any 
further  attacks  on  Israel's  right  to  partici- 
pate in  United  Nations  bodies  and  will  work 
to  turn  aside  such  initiatives. 


24  See  the  statement,  supra. 
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Prepared  Statement  by  the  Alternate 
Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
(Schwab)  Before  the  Sixth  Committee  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  October  27,  198225 


The  U.N.'s  Role  in 
Maintaining  International 
Peaoe  and  Security 

Mr.  Chairman:  Our  deliberations  this 
year  occur  at  a  time  of  rising  doubt  over  the 
United  Nations'  capacity  to  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security.  Conflict  or  threat  of  conflict 
continues  throughout  the  globe. 

Because  of  this  situation,  my  delegation 
was  heartened  by  this  year's  Report  by  the 
Secretary  General  on  the  Work  of  the  Orga- 
nization.26 The  report,  in  our  view,  is  a 
frank  and  refreshing  appraisal  of  problems 
afflicting  the  United  Nations'  efforts  to  set- 
tle disputes  peacefully,  their  causes  and 
suggested  practical  ways  of  resolving  them. 
We  concur  with  the  Secretary  General's 
judgment  that  the  United  Nations' 
peacekeeping  role,  particularly  that  as- 
signed to  the  Security  Council,  has  become 
paralyzed.  Numerous  states  have  chosen  to 
ignore  or  defy  the  Organization  and  the 
conflict  resolution  machinery  established 
by  the  Charter.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this 
relates  to  the  failure  of  the  Organization  or 
its  voting  majorities  to  appreciate  the  dam- 
age which  is  inflicted  on  the  peace  and 
security  potential  of  the  United  Nations  by 
partisan  posturing  on  issues;  by  a  condem- 
natory and  divisive  rather  than  constructive 
approach  to  problems;  by  a  double  stand- 
ard against  disfavored  or  politically  isolated 
parties;  by  a  growing  disrespect  for  the 
integrity  of  language  and  the  truth  of  the 
assertions  made;  and  by  an  all  too  easy 
readiness  of  individual  members  to  cast 
their  vote  on  an  issue  in  a  manner  which 
relates  more  to  the  group-dynamics  of  the 


25  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN-102(82),  October  29,  1982. 
Schwab  spoke  on  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 
Between  States  and  on  the  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  on  the  Strengthening  of  the  Role  of  the 
Organization.  For  the  text  of  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  see  U.N.  document  A/37/33. 

26  For  the  text  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  Work  of  the  Organization,  see 
U.N.  document  A/37/1. 
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UN's  own  political  system,  but  which  often 
does  not  correspond  to  the  merits  of  the 
issue,  even  as  understood  by  the  individual 
government  casting  the  vote,  and  does  not 
contribute  'to  the  fair  and  practical  resolu- 
tion of  the  particular  problem  at  hand.  In 
short,  a  vital  factor  in  enhancing  the  UN's 
effectiveness  in  dealing  with  problems  of 
international  peace  and  security  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  majority  to  make  it  a 
forum  in  which  all  parties  to  a  dispute  can 
expect  a  significant  degree  of  objectivity, 
fairness  and  evenhandedness. 

The  report  further  deserves  our  serious 
consideration,  because  of  the  Secretary 
General's  emphasis  on  the  desirability  for 
ameliorative  measures  which  could 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  machinery 
already  in  existence  for  promoting  peace. 
His  suggestions,  in  the  words  of  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States, 
"demonstrate  serious  and  creative  steps 
that  might  be  taken."27  Further  we  concur 
with  the  Secretary  General's  view  that  "con- 
scious recommitment  by  Governments  to 
the  Charter  is  needed."  That  Charter  pro- 
vides a  sound  and  carefully-crafted  struc- 
ture and  means  for  dealing  with  these  world 
crises.  What  is  needed  is  the  support  and 
determination  of  all  governments  to  utilize 
this  mechanism  effectively.  The  Special 
Committee's  increasingly  important  role  in 
this  process  is  obvious,  and,  in  fact,  we 
consider  that  the  Secretary  General's  report 
should  serve  as  one  of  the  bases  for  discus- 
sion at  the  next  session  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  going  further  into 
the  agenda  items  on  Charter  Review  and 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  my 
delegation  would  like  to  thank  Ambassador 
Zachman  for  his  clear  and  concise  introduc- 
tion of  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
and  for,  more  importantly,  the  leadership 
and  impartiality  he  displayed  in  chairing  the 
Special  Committee  at  its  most  recent  ses- 
sion. 

My  delegation  believes  that  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Special  Committee  made  signifi- 
cant and  positive  strides  toward  implement- 
ing its  mandate.  The  completion  of  the 
draft  Manila  Declaration  on  the  Peaceful 
Settlement  of  Disputes28  is  a  noteworthy 


27  Kirkpatrick  gave  her  views  on  the  Secretary- 
General's  report  in  an  interview  with  Bernard  D. 
Nossiter;  see  Xew  York  Times,  September  10,  1982, 
pp.  A12-A13. 

28  For  the  text  of  the  Draft  Manila  Declaration 
on  the  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes,  discussed 
in  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Charter  oi  the  United  Nations,  see  U.N.  document 
A/C.6/37/L.2.  The  Declaration  was  adopted  as 
General  Assembly  Resolution  37/10  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1982. 


achievement  which,  by  elaborating  this  fun- 
damental Charter  rule  can  serve  as  a  useful 
reminder  of  the  central  role  of  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  in  the  Charter  con- 
text and  as  a  reaffirmation  of  the  allocation 
among  UN  organs  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  related  functions  within  that  con- 
text. 

In  his  recent  report,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  the  Secretary  General  also 
registered  his  hope  that  "we  can  rally  once 
again  to  the  standards  of  the  Charter,  be- 
ginning with  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  .  .  .  ."  It  is  therefore  fitting  that 
the  most  concrete  accomplishment  of  the 
Special  Committee  to  date  reinforces  and 
undergirds  a  Charter  norm  which  the  Sec- 
retary General  has  so  rightly  drawn  to  our 
attention. 

We  hasten  to  note  that  the  Manila  Decla- 
ration alone  is  not  a  panacea;  it  is  a  step 
toward  enhancing  the  principle  of  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. It  can  only  assist  in  implementing 
that  principle  if  member  states  muster  the 
political  will  necessary  to  make  use  of  the 
Charter  based  mechanisms  dealt  with  in  the 
Manila  Declaration.  This  determination  is 
absolutely  required  for  the  phrases  of  the 
Manila  Declaration  to  serve  effectively  to- 
ward improving  international  relations. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security, 
we  remain  prepared  to  discuss  any  and  all 
proposals  aimed  at  improving  the  function- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  system.  The  sys- 
tem remains  very  imperfect  and  we  wel- 
come beneficial  change.  The  most  useful 
suggestions  are  those  which  recognize  and 
build  on  the  important  strengths  of  the 
system  and  the  usefully  balanced  allocation 
of  authority  among  the  respective  organs. 
We  would  therefore  oppose  only  those  sug- 
gestions that  would  weaken  that  system,  or 
which  would  curtail  the  evolutionary  proc- 
ess which  is  required  if  the  system  is  to  be 
responsive. 

My  delegation,  does,  however  wish  to 
register  once  again  its  general  disappoint- 
ment at  the  debate  in  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  proposals  listed  under  the  main- 
tenance of  International  Peace  and  Security 
item.29  Work  on  the  proposals  has  proceed- 
ed slowly.  In  part  this  results  from  the 
nature  of  the  issues  before  the  committee. 
In  part,  however,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 


29  For  a  record  of  the  debate  in  the  Sixth 
Committee  on  these  proposals,  see  U.N.  docu- 
ment A/AC.182/SR.59-64. 
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way  the  committee  has  operated.  All  of  the 
members  bear  some  responsibility  for  this. 

The  debate  for  the  most  part  was  a 
recapitulation  of  views  raised  at  previous 
sessions.  The  exercise  again  was  far  re- 
moved from  what  was  required  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee — to  prepare  a  list  of  pro- 
posals enumerating  areas  of  special  interest 
and  indicating,  in  each  case,  whether  gener- 
al agreement  is  possible. 

What  is  required  to  reach  this  point  is  an 
examination  of  meritorious  proposals  in  a 
search  for  common  ground.  Where  sug- 
gestions or  proposals  have  awakened  par- 
ticular interest,  further  and  more  extensive 
examination  is  required  in  order  to  distin- 
guish the  areas  of  agreement  and  of  disa- 
greement concerning  an  item.  The  rational 
course  remains  to  focus  first  on  the  areas  of 
agreement  with  a  view  to  implementing 
immediately  that  practicable  measure  of  re- 
form and  strengthening  of  the  system.  We 
obviously  can  only  maximize  the  opportuni- 
ty to  achieve  meaningful  reform  by  focusing 
first  on  these  areas  and  by,  thereby,  avoid- 
ing confrontation;  suggestions  that  stimu- 
late confrontation,  in  fact,  should  be  quickly 
identified,  in  order  to  devote  the  time  and 
effort  of  the  Special  Committee  to  areas 
where  real  progress  is  possible. 

In  this  regard,  the  Special  Committee 
has  handled  somewhat  inexpertly  these  re- 
lated, but  distinct  issues  of  identifying  pro- 
posals that  "awaken  special  interest",  and 
of  according  priority  to  consideration  of 
those  areas  on  which  general  agreement  is 
possible.  The  committee  has  made  certain 
basic  conceptual  errors  in  this  regard.  Per- 
haps due  to  inattentiveness  or  insufficient 
concern  over  the  process,  members  have 
not  honestly  appraised  the  degree  of  special 
and  meritorious  interest  spurred  by  various 
proposals  and  have  instead  succumbed  to 
vigorous  lobbying  of  sponsoring  delega- 
tions. Similarly,  members  have  failed  to 
assess  honestly  the  possibility  of  general 
agreement  on  proposals  with  a  view  to 
according  priority  to  consideration  of  such 
proposals.  There  has,  therefore,  been  gen- 
eral confusion,  first  in  identifying  meritori- 
ous "interest"  and  second,  in  evaluating  the 
extent  to  which  such  interest  is  sufficiently 
shared  and  likely  to  command  a  consensus. 

These  caveats  can  serve  as  useful  proce- 
dures to  guide  the  work  of  the  Special 
Committee.  Bearing  them  in  mind,  my 
delegation  remains  ready  to  discuss  all  pro- 
posals, including  those  submitted  at  the  end 
of  the  two  most  recent  sessions  of  the 
Special  Committee. 


Writh  respect  to  the  question  of  rational- 
ization of  existing  procedures  of  the  United 
Nations,  my  delegation  requests  that  the 
Special  Committee,  in  due  course,  consider 
the  proposals  made  by  member  states  on 
the  question  of  rationalization  of  existing 
procedures  of  the  United  Nations  and  con- 
sider also  that  further  work  is  needed  to 
continue  previous  efforts  to  improve  the 
Assembly's  functioning.  Wrhile  we  fully  un- 
derstand why  the  Special  Committee  did 
not  devote  any  attention  to  rationalization 
at  its  last  session,  we  believe  the  time  is  now 
arriving  to  review  this  item. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish  to 
reiterate  that  our  own  commitment  to  par- 
ticipate seriously  in  the  Special  Committee 
is  based  on  the  Special  Committee  proceed- 
ing in  a  careful,  responsible  manner,  in 
accordance  with  its  mandate  and  in  a  con- 
structive search  for  agreement.  For  this 
reason,  we  consider  that  parallel  initiatives 
duplicative  of  the  Special  Committee's  work 
detract  from  it,  since  they  are  undertaken 
generally  in  less  focused  forums  that  are  not 
carefully  structured  with  a  view  to  achieving 
the  exclusive  and  unique  objectives  of  the 
Special  Committee.  Other  bodies,  includ- 
ing the  main  committees  of  the  General 
Assembly  simply  cannot  consider  highly 
specialized  issues  of  this  nature  as  effective- 
ly and  efficiently  as  can  the  Special  Commit- 
tee. Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  assuring 
the  continued  vitality  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, my  delegation  urges  all  participants 
to  renew  their  commitment  to  the  role  and 
mandate  of  the  Special  Committee  and  to 
work  to  fulfill  its  mandate,  which,  my 
delegation   believes,    is    eminently   sound. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  the  Special 
Committee  can  achieve  much  that  is  use- 
ful— the  adoption  of  the  Manila  Declaration 
is  positive  proof  of  this.  However,  the  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose only  if  the  participants  adopt  an  ap- 
proach which  can  contribute  toward  that 
end. 
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Document  104 

Remarks  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Shultz) 
Before  the  U.N.  Day  Concert,  October  30, 
1982io 

"We  Want  the  United 
Nations  to  Work" 

Thank  you,  distinguished  guests. 

One  of  the  privileges  which  comes  to  a 
Secretary  of  State  is  that  of  speaking  at  this 
annual  event,  that  of  the  United  Nations 
Association  annual  concert  and  dinner.  So  I 
do  have  the  privilege  of  welcoming  you 
here  at  the  37th  anniversary  of  the  UN's 
founding  and  I  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion both  for  this  event  and  for  the  contri- 
bution it  has  made  over  the  years  to  rea- 
soned discussion  of  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions. Also,  it  is  a  particular  honor  to  recog- 
nize Dr.  Halfdan  Mahler,  Director  General 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  to  whose 
agency  we  are  paying  special  tribute. 

This  is  a  commemorative  event  and  on 
such  occasions  it  is  fitting  that  we  recall  the 
origins  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  agen- 
cies which  are  a  part  of  the  United  Nations 
system. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  forget  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  United  Nations 
came  into  being.  The  Charter  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  organization  were  formulated 
during  the  dark  years  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Even  as  the  leaders  of  the  Allied 
Powers  were  planning  the  strategy  which 
led  to  eventual  military  victory,  they  began 
to  plan  for  the  peace  that  would  follow  the 
war.  These  statesmen  considered  both  the 
shape  of  the  peace  which  would  follow 
victory  and  the  institutions  required  to 
build  and  preserve  what  had  been  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  millions  of  lives. 

The  statesmen  of  that  period  succeeded 
brilliantly.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions embodies  those  principles  of  state 
behavior,  and  those  commitments  to 
human  rights,  peace,  and  economic  prog- 
ress, which  remain  the  goal  of  all  mankind. 

Yet  I  suspect  those  same  statesmen 
would  look  now  on  the  United  Nations  with 
some  concern  and  some  disappointment.  In 
the  wars  of  this  spring,  Lebanon  and  the 


Falklands,  the  world  could  not  turn  to  the 
United  Nations  for  fear  that  action  there 
would  inevitably  end  in  paralysis.  The  two 
peacekeeping  efforts  of  this  year,  in  Beirut 
and  the  Sinai,  were  the  work  of  a  collection 
of  individual  states  working  outside  the  UN 
framework.  And  we  must  all  regret  the 
helplessness  of  the  institution  as  we  witness 
the  repression  in  Poland,  invasion  in  Af- 
ghanistan, and  occupation  in  Kampuchea. 

Unhappily,  in  recent  weeks  we  have  al- 
most seen  the  United  Nations  turn  on  itself, 
with  efforts  in  the  IAEA,  ITU,  and  the 
General  Assembly  to  undermine  the  princi- 
ple of  universality,31  and  of  course,  in  the 
United  States,  we  couldn't  help  but  notice 
the  attack  on  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.32  So,  while 
we  marvel  at  the  structure  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  must  also  guard  against  the 
erosion  of  its  foundations. 

Today,  we  honor  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization because  it  is  convincing  proof 
that  the  ideals  of  the  UN  Charter  are  not 
hollow.  The  Director  General  of  that  orga- 
nization, Dr.  Mahler,  is  with  us  and  I  want  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  him  as  a  physician  and 
humanitarian,  a  rigorous  administrator  of 
complex  programs,  and,  indeed,  a  visionary 
who  has  challenged  all  countries  of  the 
world  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
health  for  their  people  by  the  year  2000. 

It  is  easy  to  cite  the  specific  achievements 
of  the  World  Health  Organization — the 
eradication  of  smallpox,  extensive  work  on 
malaria,  and  important  programs  applied  to 
a  wide  range  of  public  health  problems 
worldwide.  But  to  understand  what  the 
WHO  does,  one  must  get  down  to  the 
human  level  of  lives  lengthened  and  saved; 
of  children  who  survive,  who  grow  healthy 
and  strong,  and  are  able  to  contribute  so 
much  more  to  their  societies. 

It  is  to  the  lives  of  individuals  that  so 
much  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
relates,  whether  we  consider  public  health, 
or  the  right  of  each  individual  to  expect 
from   his   government   basic   standards   of 


30  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
342,  November  2,  1982. 


31  Regarding  the  conflict  in  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  see  document  101.  Re- 
garding the  conflict  in  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Agency  and  in  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  see  document  102. 

32  The  reference  is  to  an  attempt  by  Cuba  to 
include  the  question  of  self-determination  and 
independence  for  Puerto  Rico  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Thirty-seventh  Session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly.  The  United  States  opposed  this  at- 
tempt, which  eventuallv  failed.  Regarding  this 
issue,  see  U.N.  documents  A/37/194,  A/37/PV.4, 
and  A/37/250. 
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human  decency.  A  person  who  has  been 
tortured  or  committed  to  internal  exile  is  as 
much  an  affront  to  the  human  condition 
and  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  as  is  a 
child  whose  illness  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  proper  medical  attention. 

Accordingly,  tonight  it  is  important  that 
we  testify  to  the  continuing  validity  of  the 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations.  Whether 
we  speak  of  its  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking  functions,  its  continuing  criti- 
cal role  in  achieving  Middle  East  stability, 
its  commitment  to  health  or  its  assistance  to 
refugees,  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to 
making  that  organization  the  constructive 
global  force  which  its  founders  envisioned. 
There  is  ample  room  for  improvement  in 
the  United  Nations'  performance,  and  more 
than  adequate  grounds  for  criticism  of  the 
behavior  of  its  organizations  or  its  mem- 
bers. But  the  criticism  must  be  constructive 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  commitment. 
The  U.S.  commitment  is  clear.  We  want  the 
United  Nations  to  work  and  to  live  up  to  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded.  I 
pledge  to  you  that  we  will  continue — ag- 
gressively and  constructively — to  insist  on 
those  principles  and  to  translate  those  prin- 
ciples into  action. 


Document  105 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  (Gershman)  Before  the 
Third  Committee  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  November  15,  198233 

Restraining  the  U.N. 
Budget 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
introduced  an  amendment  to  Resoultion 
L.  16  on  Agenda  Item  81  on  "policies  and 
programs  relating  to  youth."  The  amend- 
ment to  be  added  as  a  new  operative  para- 
graph 11,  reads  as  follows: 

"Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to 
implement  the  activities  approved  in  this 


33  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN-1 27(82),  November  15, 
1982.  Gershman  spoke  in  explanation  of  the  U.S. 
vote  on  amending  Resolution  L.  16  on  Agenda 
Item  81,  on  Policies  and  Programs  Relating  to 
Youth.  For  the  text  of  Resolution  L.  16,  see  U.N. 
document  A/C.3/37/L.  16.  It  was  adopted  as  U.N. 
General  Assembly  Resolution  37/48  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1982,  without  a  vote  and  without  the  U.S. 
amendment. 


resolution  to  the  extent  that  they  can  be 
financed  without  exceeding  the  level  of 
the  resources  approved  in  the  1982-83 
program  budget." 

I  would  like  to  explain  why  we  have  in- 
troduced this  amendment  and  why  we  urge 
other  countries  to  vote  for  it. 

During  the  course  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, almost  every  member  state  has  called 
attention  to  the  dreadful  condition  of  the 
world  economy.  Although  we  believe  that 
recent  progress  in  bringing  down  inflation 
and  interest  rates  is  preparing  the  way  for 
economic  recovery,  this  does  little  to  ease 
the  painful  situation  of  the  moment. 

One  of  the  harshest  consequences  of  the 
current  recession  is  the  budget  crisis  now 
afflicting  practically  every  nation  in  the 
world.  The  United  States  enjoys  no  immu- 
nity from  this  crisis.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  stringent  cuts  in  our  domes- 
tic spending  programs.  So  have  many  of 
your  governments,  the  governments  repre- 
sented here,  done  likewise. 

United  States  support  for  U.N.  programs 
is  not  at  issue.  We  have  succeeded  over  the 
past  2  years  in  maintaining  the  levels  of  U.S. 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  leading  U.N. 
development  assistance  agencies,  including 
UNDP,  UNICEF,  and  UNFPA.  We  deeply 
hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  these  levels  of 
support  for  constructive  programs. 

We  are  also  committed  to  making  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  maintain  the  level  of 
our  payments  to  the  assessed  budget  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  this  is  as  far  as  we  can 
go.  The  United  States  cannot  accept  con- 
tinuing increases  in  the  U.N.  assessed  bud- 
get, increases  accompanied  by  no  serious 
efforts  at  economy.  In  the  last  5  years 
assessments  have  risen  by  81  percent,  well 
above  the  rate  of  inflation.  The  cost  of 
operating  the  United  Nations  today  is  four 
times  what  it  was  10  years  ago.  If  this  rate  of 
increase  continues,  expenditures  for  the 
program  budget  of  the  United  Nations  will 
approach  $3  billion  by  1990.  At  such  a  level 
of  expense,  member  states  from  every  re- 
gion and  every  group  in  the  organization 
would  find  the  cost  of  their  membership 
unreasonable. 

The  United  Nations  will  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  institution  unless  it  is 
able  to  get  its  own  house  in  order  and  face 
up  to  the  situation  in  the  real  world.  In  the 
first  instance  this  means  that  it  must  get 
back  in  touch  with  economic  reality  by  put- 
ting a  firm  cap  on  its  expenditures.  Failure 
to  do  so  will  inevitably  lead   to   growing 
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disillusionment  on  the  part  of  taxpayers  in 
those  countries  which  are  the  United  Na- 
tions' principal  donors,  and  thereby  un- 
dermine the  political  support  which  sus- 
tains the  life  of  this  organization. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  United 
States  has  expressed  its  deep  concern  about 
the  need  for  the  United  Nations  to  exercise 
strict  control  over  its  budget.  Last  year,  we 
took  the*  unprecedented  step  of  voting 
against  the  U.N.  program  budget  for  the 
biennium  1982-1983. S4  Our  representa- 
tives in  the  Fifth  Committee  have  re- 
peatedly emphasized,  in  both  votes  and 
speeches,  our  opposition  to  budgetary  in- 
creases. And  in  other  committees  you  all 
have  frequently  heard  U.S.  representatives, 
after  joining  in  a  consensus  on  a  particular 
resolution,  state  in  explanation  the  caveat 
that  the  resolution  must  be  implemented 
within  existing  resources.  Yet  the  budget 
continues  to  grow. 

By  introducing  this  amendment  today — 
and  we  are  introducing  similar  amendments 
in  this  and  other  committees  where  this  is 
necessary — the  United  States  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that  it  is  very  serious  about  the  need 
to  control  United  Nations'  spending. 

We  can  no  longer  support  resolutions 
which  provide  for  piecemeal  extra-budget- 
ary increases.  Let  me  be  clear:  we  do  not 
oppose  this  program,  the  program  called 
for  in  L.16. 

We  do  not  oppose  new  programs  in 
principle. 

We  do  not  prefer  old  programs- to  new 
programs. 

We  do  not  oppose  U.N.  spending. 

We  do  believe  that  a  very  systematic 
effort  must  be  made  to  control  budget 
growth;  to  phase  out  old  or  less  efficient 
programs  in  favor  of  new,  more  timely 
projects. 

We  believe  that  good  management  prac- 
tices and  the  respect  for  the  United  Nations 
in  the  world,  requires  that  members  assist 
the  Secretariat  in  husbanding  our  resources 
for  constructive  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  fully  support 
the  United  Nations'  decision  to  declare 
1985  International  Youth  Year,  and  we  ac- 
knowledge a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Gov- 


34  Regarding  the  U.S.  vote  against  the  1982- 
1983  U.N.  program  budget,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:   Current   Documents,    1981,    document    105. 


eminent  of  Romania  for  its  initiative  in  this 
respect.  We  also  approve  and  support  with- 
out reservation  the  IYY  themes  of  Participa- 
tion, Development  and  Peace,  and  the  content 
of  L.16. 

My  government  has  begun  to  prepare  for 
IYY  by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  a 
broadly-based  organization  of  nongovern- 
mental youth  groups  to  participate  in  plan- 
ning our  national  activities.  Together  we 
hope  to  develop  employment,  health,  edu- 
cation, juvenile  justice,  and  other  programs 
which  will  touch  the  lives  of  as  many  Ameri- 
cans as  possible.  We  will  follow  IYY 
developments  in  other  nations  and  regions 
to  make  sure  that  we  benefit  from  the 
experience  of  others.  We  will  be  informed 
by  the  Programme  of  Measures  and  Activi- 
ties adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  We  will  encourage  American 
vouth  groups  to  participate  in  international 
and  regional  meetings.  It  is  our  firm  inten- 
tion in  this  way  to  make  our  observance  of 
IYY  a  tribute  to  and  celebration  of  the 
serious  purpose,  the  creative  approach  and 
adventuresome  spirit  of  youth,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  precisely  because  my  delegation 
does  not  want  to  vote  against  this  resolution 
that  we  have  formulated  an  amendment 
which,  if  adopted,  will  permit  us  to  join 
again  in  consensus  for  adoption  of  the 
resolution  as  a  whole. 

The  amendment  which  the  United  States 
proposes  to  add  to  the  resolution  is  in- 
tended precisely  to  insure  that  this  organi- 
zation, that  is  to  say,  we  ourselves,  finally 
say  no  to  the  continuing  upward  spiral  of  its 
expenses. 

The  paragraph  authorizes  the  Secretary- 
General  to  implement  the  activities  ap- 
proved in  the  resolution  "only  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  be  financed  without  exceed- 
ing" the  levels  of  resources  approved  in  the 
1982-1983  program  budget.  That,  let  me 
remind  you,  provided  for  expenditures  of 
over  one  and  one-half  billion,  that  is,  fifteen 
hundred  million,  dollars! 

Our  amendment  is  not  intended  to  say 
no  to  new  or  additional  activities,  but  rather 
to  authorize  the  Secretary-General  to  make 
choices  on  behalf  of  all  of  us,  to  authorize 
him  to  manage  the  resources  we  have  given 
him  in  a  rational  way.  In  essence,  it  charges 
him  with  the  responsibility  to  establish  pri- 
orities and  to  allot  the  necessary  resources 
to  the  most  important  activities  first  and 
forego  or  reduce  activities  which  are  super- 
fluous, completed,  obsolete,  of  marginal 
utility,  or  ineffective.  It  charges  him  to  find 
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and  make  other  economies  in  the  organiza-  for  a  vote  on  the  resolution  as  a  whole  and 

tion  staffing  and  management  of  the  Secre-  vote  against  it.  We  would  do  so  regretfully, 

tanat  he  leads.  solely  and  strictly  to  say  that  we  can  no 

longer  acquiesce  in  undisciplined  decision- 

If  the  proposed  amendment  is  not  incor-  making  concerning  our  resources  and  pro- 

porated  into  the  resolution  now  before  us,  grams. 
mv  delegation  will  be  unable  to  continue  as 

part  of  the  previous  consensus,  we  must  call  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Chapter  7.  Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs 


A.  General 
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Statement    by    President    Reagan,    March 
19821 


U.S.  Support  for 
International  Cooperation 
in  the  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources 

International  cooperation  in  the  wise  use 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources  has 
become  increasingly  important  as  we  strive 
for  a  better  standard  of  living  for  all  the 
world.  I  wish  therefore  to  commend  the 
International  Union  for  Conservation  of 
Nature  and  Natural  Resources  for  its  long, 
devoted  and  outstanding  efforts  in  focusing 
world  attention  on  the  vital  relationship 
between  conservation  and  development. 
Global  resources  are  the  ultimate  material 
base  for  human  development  as  empha- 
sized in  IUCN's  World  Conservation  Strategy.2 

The  advantages  of  conservation  of  rivers 
and  oceans,  soils  and  minerals,  forests, 
grasslands  and  wildlife,  are  considerable. 
The  development  or  improvement  of  food 
sources  from  wild  plants  and  animals,  the 
expanded  use  of  renewable  materials  for 
fuel,  the  discovery  of  new  medicines  from 
wild  plants,  the  preservation  of  biological 
diversity,  and  the  protection  of  the  global 
environment  are  examples  of  the  human 
benefits  derived  from  good  conservation 
practices.  Approaches  developed  in  one 
country  may  have  direct  application  in  oth- 
ers, such  as  the  concept  of  national  parks, 
wildlife  refuges  and  other  protected  areas, 


1  Source:  International  Union  for  Conserva- 
tion of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  Press  Re- 
lease, March  24,  1982.  The  Reagan  statement, 
which  was  prepared  in  response  to  an  IUCN 
request,  was  received  on  March  17.  The  IUCN  is 
an  independent,  international,  nongovernmental 
organization  based  in  Gland,  Switzerland. 

2  Reference  is  to  World  Conservation  Strategy: 
Living  Resources  Conservation  for  Sustainable  Develop- 
ment, IUCN,  Switzerland,  1980. 


which  have  been  pioneered  by  the  United 
States  and  are  now  used  throughout  the 
world  by  countries  with  widely  different 
development  levels  and  political  systems. 

The  greatest  resource  that  all  nations 
share  is  people.  The  emphasis  of  our  coop- 
eration should  focus  on  developing  the 
knowledge  and  skills  that  will  help  individu- 
als and  organizations  to  formulate  sounder 
policies  and  programmes.  Skilled  people 
are  the  cornerstone  for  building  institutions 
that  will  ensure  the  long-term  success  of 
our  development  and  natural  resource  con- 
servation efforts.  For  this  reason,  training 
and  the  continuous  voluntary  exchange  of 
the  newest  information  and  technology 
must  be  a  central  element  in  our  coopera- 
tive activities.  Training  in  natural  resource 
management  is  an  important  part  of  our 
foreign  assistance  programme.  Various 
United  States  Government  agencies  and 
private  organizations  are  involved  in  shar- 
ing their  technical  expertise  through  a  vari- 
ety of  multilateral  and  bilateral  pro- 
grammes. 

You  can  be  assured  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  lend  its  experience 
and  energies  to  the  universal  quest  for  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  resolution  of 
global  issues  of  transcending  importance  to 
all  nations,  through  the  sound  stewardship 
of  the  earth's  resources. 


Document  107 

Message    to    the    Congress    by    President 
Reagan,  March  22,  19823 

Annual  Report  on 
International  Activities  in 
Science  and  Technology 

This    report   responds    to    the   require- 
ment, embodied  in  Title  V  of  the  Foreign 


3  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  March 
22,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  March  29,  1982,  pp.  352- 
356.  This  was  the  third  Presidential  report  to  the 
Congress  as  required  by  Title  V  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1979. 
(P.L.  95-426;  92  Stat.  982) 
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Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1979  (Public  Law  95-426),  that  I  report 
annually  on  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's international  activities  in  the  field  of 
science  and  technology.  As  a  supplement  to 
this  report,  the  Department  of  State,  in 
collaboration  with  interested  departments 
and  agencies,  has  prepared  the  attached 
study  which  contains  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription and  analysis  of  the  Government's 
international  non-military  scientific  and 
technological  activities. 

Since  this  is  my  first  report  under  the 
statute,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  general 
approach  of  my  administration  to  our  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  activities  in  science 
and  technology. 

International  Cooperation  in  Science 
and  Technology  to  Serve  National 
Needs 

The  United  States  remains  the  world's 
leader  in  science  and  technology.  We  invest 
more  in  research  and  development  than  any 
other  country.  Our  total  national  invest- 
ment in  research  and  development  (R&D) 
exceeds  those  of  Japan,  West  Germany,  and 
France  combined.  We  employ  more  scien- 
tists and  engineers  than  any  other  free 
world  country,  and  they  contribute  almost 
40%  of  the  world's  scientific  literature. 
Over  the  past  decade,  American  scientists 
have  garnered  57  Nobel  prizes  compared  to 
28  from  all  other  countries  combined.  The 
magnitude,  quality,  and  diversity  of  our 
R&D  resources  will  continue  to  make  coop- 
eration with  the  United  States  in  science 
and  technology  at  individual,  institutional, 
and  governmental  levels  highly  attractive  to 
other  nations. 

Yet,  we  also  recognize  that,  while  the 
United  States  retains  international  preemi- 
nence in  many  areas  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy, we  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
dominate  each  and  every  field.  Nor  do  we 
hold  a  monopoly  on  the  world's  supply  of 
scientific  talent.  The  industrialized  democ- 
racies of  Western  Europe,  Canada,  and 
Japan  have  established  strong  national  pro- 
grams in  science  and  technology.  Several 
other  countries,  such  as  Mexico,  Brazil, 
South  Korea,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  Israel  have  built  their  own  capa- 
bilities for  carrying  out  scientific  and  tech- 
nological activities  in  selected  areas  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  them.  Thus,  just  as  the 
United  States  can  profit  from  and  be  stimu- 
lated by  vigorous  international  competition 
in  science  and  technology,  we  can  also 
profit   through   international   cooperation, 


which  extends  and  complements  our  own 
efforts  and  helps  us  achieve  our  national 
objectives. 

International  cooperation  is  not  simply 
synonymous  with  Federally-sponsored  co- 
operation. American  scientists  and  en- 
gineers engage  in  a  great  many  cooperative 
international  ventures.  Often,  they  work 
through  the  universities  or  the  industrial 
firms  which  employ  them,  with  the  Federal 
Government  acting,  at  most,  as  a  catalyst. 
An  important  aspect  of  this  administration's 
science  policy  is  to  encourage  such  private 
sector  cooperation.  American  universities 
have  made  tremendous  contributions  to  the 
development  of  science  abroad.  Interna- 
tional collaboration  among  industrial  firms 
in  areas  such  as  transportation,  industrial 
utilization  of  space,  communications,  and 
energy  production  can  serve  important  na- 
tional interests  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
firms  involved. 

Almost  every  technical  agency  in  the 
United  States  Government  carries  out  pro- 
grams with  important  international  com- 
ponents. Many  of  the  problems  with  which 
these  agencies  deal — such  as  health,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction— do  not  recognize  international 
boundaries.  They  are  worldwide  in  scope 
and  impact.  Governments  everywhere  in- 
vest precious  resources  in  basic  and  applied 
research  to  tackle  these  problems.  Our 
agencies  constantly  seek  out  and  are  sought 
out  by  the  best  foreign  scientists  and  in- 
stitutions for  collaborative  work  in  areas  of 
common  interest.  In  doing  so  we  build 
stronger  relationships  with  our  partners 
abroad  and  help  develop  common  ap- 
proaches to  common  problems. 

I  will  illustrate  these  points  by  briefly 
focusing  on  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  (NASA)  programs. 
Last  year  the  spectacular  voyages  of  the 
space  shuttle  Columbia  were  among  our 
Nation's  proudest  achievements.  But  let  us 
remember  that  many  of  our  friends  abroad 
made  substantial  contributions  to  the  shut- 
tle program.  Canada  provided  the  remote 
manipulator  system,  the  "Canadarm,"  first 
used  on  Columbia's  second  flight,  at  the 
cost  of  $100  million.  In  December  our 
European  Space  Agency  (ESA)  partners 
presented  the  first  spacelab  module  to  the 
United  States.  This  billion  dollar  facility  is 
scheduled  to  fly  aboard  the  shuttle  in  1983. 
It  will  enable  American  and  European  sci- 
entists to  carry  out  astronomical  investiga- 
tions of  the  Sun  and  distant  parts  of  the 
universe,  and  to  perform  the  most  ambi- 
tious experiments  ever  attempted  in  space's 
zero-gravity  environment. 
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Thus,  the  scope  and  significance  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  space  science  are 
clear  and  visible.  Since  NASA's  inception, 
this  country's  civilian  space  programs  have 
been  open  to  foreign  participation.  Almost 
all  of  NASA's  programs  have  an  interna- 
tional element,  and  many  of  them,  like 
shuttle,  have  a  very  large  foreign  compo- 
nent. The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany's 
contribution  to  the  Galileo  mission  to  Jupi- 
ter will  total  approximately  $100  million, 
and  ESA's  contribution  to  development  of 
the  space  telescope  will  total  almost  SI 30 
million.  Both  we  and  our  foreign  partners 
clearly  benefit  from  such  collaboration  on 
large-scale,  high-cost  programs.  What  each 
of  us  may  find  difficult  to  do  alone,  we  can 
accomplish  together. 

The  same  is  true  in  many  other  fields.  It 
is  especially  true  today  when  fiscal  restraint 
in  our  agencies'  programs  is  required  if  we 
are  to  restore  our  Nation's  economic 
health.  Since  many  other  nations  face  simi- 
lar economic  difficulties,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  that  we  all  reach 
beyond  our  borders  to  form  partnerships  in 
research  enterprises.  There  are  areas  of 
science,  such  as  high  energy  physics  and 
fusion  research,  where  the  cost  of  the  next 
generation  of  facilities  will  be  so  high  that 
international  collaboration  among  the 
Western  industrialized  nations  may  become 
a  necessity.  We  welcome  opportunities  to 
explore  with  other  nations  the  sharing  of 
the  high  costs  of  modern  scientific  facilities. 

We  must  also  work  with  our  partners  for 
less  duplication  of  scientific  facilities.  Our 
scientists  will  travel  abroad  to  make  use  of 
unique  facilities  there  just  as  foreign  scien- 
tists will  come  to  the  United  States  to  work 
in  our  laboratories. 

I  have  focused  thus  far  on  collaboration 
with  the  industrialized  democracies  of 
Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan.  It  is  to 
these  countries  that  our  government  agen- 
cies most  frequently  turn  for  partners  for 
the  simple  reason  that  their  capabilities  are 
generally  closest  to  our  own.  But  several 
other  countries,  such  as  Mexico,  China, 
South  Korea,  Brazil,  and  Israel,  have  made 
impressive  strides  in  developing  their  own 
capabilities  in  science  and  technology,  and 
they  have  in  selected  areas  become  attrac- 
tive partners  for  our  government  agencies. 

In  this  past  year,  special  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  development  of  our 
scientific  and  technological  relations  with 
Mexico  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Our  programs  with  both  of  these  countries 
are    models    of  the    positive    contribution 


which  mutually  beneficial  scientific  cooper- 
ation can  make  to  our  overall  relations  with 
other  countries.  Both  Mexico  and  China 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  building 
their  own  scientific  institutions.  These 
countries  deal  with  us  as  equals  in  areas 
such  as  arid  lands  management  and  earth- 
quake prediction.  I  look  for  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  these  and 
other  rapidly  developing  countries  to  ex- 
pand as  their  capabilities  grow. 

*       The  Soviet  Union 

There  is  one  possible  partner  for  scien- 
tific collaboration  with  whom  I  have  not  yet 
dealt:  the  Soviet  Union.  Potentially,  Ameri- 
can scientific  collaboration  with  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
entire  world.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  prob- 
lems which  might  be  solved  by  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  two  largest  scientific 
establishments  in  the  world,  and  indeed,  it 
was  that  vision  which  prompted  President 
Nixon  to  launch  the  cooperative  scientific 
and  technological  program  with  the  Soviet 
Union  a  decade  ago. 

But  that  vision  never  materialized.  Un- 
fortunately, both  our  government  agencies 
and  the  American  scientific  community 
were  quickly  faced  with  the  stark  realities  of 
the  Soviet  system: 

— Many  of  the  best  Soviet  scientists  and 
institutions  are  off-limits  to  foreigners;  they 
work  in  the  vast  Soviet  military  sector, 
where  the  Soviet  Union  has  chosen  to  ex- 
pand a  disproportionate  and  growing  share 
of  its  national  resources. 

— Free  exchange  of  ideas  in  non-sensi- 
tive areas,  the  norm  in  the  West,  is  impeded 
because  Soviet  scientists  face  imprisonment 
for  disclosure  of  unpublished  research  re- 
sults. 

— Similarly,  Soviet  scientists  are  not  al- 
lowed to  travel  freely  to  scientific  confer- 
ences abroad,  and  many  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  national  scientific  conferences  are 
closed  to  Westerners. 

— Jewish  scientists,  even  when  they  can 
obtain  an  education  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
face  limited  careers. 

— The  Soviet  Government  has  chosen  to 
imprison,  exile,  or  deny  work  to  some  of  its 
most  distinguished  scientists  for  the 
"crimes"  of  thinking  independently  or 
wishing  to  emigrate.  Others  are  sent  to 
psychiatric  hospitals  in  a  flagrant  misuse  of 
science  in  service  to  the  Soviet  state. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  manv  American 
scientists    began    independently   and    per- 
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sonally  to  boycott  the  bilateral  exchanges 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  potential  for 
scientific  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
was  diminished  even  before  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  That  event  led  to  an 
official  curtailment  of  the  level  of  coopera- 
tive activity  under  the  eleven  bilateral  tech- 
nical agreements  to  a  small  fraction  of  the 
pre-invasion  level.  Following  the  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  the  tragic  repression  in  Po- 
land, I  announced  on  December  29,  1981, 
that  three  of  our  bilateral  scientific  and 
technical  agreements  which  come  up  for 
renewal  in  the  next  6  months  would  not  be 
renewed.4  Furthermore,  I  requested  a  com- 
plete review  of  all  other  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  review  is  currently  un- 
derway. Future  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  depends  on  the  steps  they  take  to 
comply  with  recognized  norms  of  peaceful 
intercourse  among  nations. 

Science  and  Technology  for 
Development 

I  have  dealt  so  far  with  those  internation- 
al scientific  and  technological  activities 
which  we  undertake  as  a  means  of  extend- 
ing our  own  resources  for  solving  the  prob- 
lems we  share  with  others.  We  also  recog- 
nize that  science  and  technology  should 
play  a  central  role  in  our  assistance  to 
developing  nations. 

Last  October  I  brought  to  the  Cancun 
summit5  a  program  for  action  inspired  by  an 
old  proverb:  "Give  a  hungry  man  a  fish  and 
he'll  be  hungry  tomorrow;  teach  him  how  to 
fish,  and  he'll  never  be  hungry  again."  I 
stressed  at  Cancun  the  need  for  the 
developing  countries  to  strengthen  their 
own  productive  capacities  and  the  vital  role 
of  the  private  sector — industry,  universities 
and  volunteer  organizations — in  interna- 
tional development. 

This  administration  intends  to  empha- 
size the  role  of  science  and  technology  in 
our  bilateral  development  assistance  pro- 
grams, particularly  in  the  areas  of  food  and 
energy.  Increasing  food  production  in 
developing  countries  is  critically  important. 
We  have  always  made  food  and  agriculture 
an  important  emphasis  of  our  aid  programs. 


4  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  statement, 
see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
document  270. 

5  Reference  is  to  the  International  Meeting  on 
Cooperation  and  Development,  Cancun,  Mexico, 
October  22-23,  1981.  For  statements  made  by 
Reagan  at  the  conference,  see  ibid.,  documents  89 
and  90. 


In  addition  to  direct  food  aid  we  have 
underwritten  successful  agricultural  re- 
search abroad,  welcomed  thousands  of  for- 
eign students  to  our  finest  institutions,  and 
helped  make  available  throughout  the 
world  discoveries  of  the  high-yielding  seed 
varieties  of  the  Green  Revolution. 

At  Cancun  I  proposed  that  task  forces  be 
sent  to  developing  countries  to  assist  them 
in  finding  new  agricultural  techniques  and 
transmitting  to  farmers  techniques  now  in 
existence.  It  is  expected  that  such  task 
forces,  whose  expertise  has  been  tailored  to 
address  the  specific  areas  identified  by  the 
host  governments,  will  visit  several  coun- 
tries in  1982.  Peru  has  already  been  select- 
ed as  the  first  country  to  receive  a  task 
force. 

The  United  States  will  also  emphasize 
energy-related  development  activities  in  the 
years  ahead.  Our  energy  bilateral  aid  pro- 
gram will  stress  technical  assistance  rather 
than  resource  transfers.  We  will  support 
intensified  energy  training  programs  for 
technicians  from  developing  countries,  and 
efforts  to  help  developing  countries  more 
efficiently  utilize  their  resources. 

It  is  clear  that  America's  greatest  re- 
sources for  assisting  developing  countries 
lie  in  our  private  sector.  Our  contributions 
to  development  through  trade  dwarf  our 
direct  assistance  contributions.  The  United 
States  absorbs  about  one-half  of  all  manu- 
factured goods  exported  by  the  non-OPEC 
developing  countries  to  the  industrialized 
world.  Our  companies  have  been  at  the 
forefront  in  establishing  manufacturing 
capabilities  in  the  developing  countries. 
Thus,  we  will  work  with  developing  coun- 
tries to  improve  the  climate  for  private 
investment  and  for  the  transfer  of  technolo- 
gy that  comes  with  such  investment. 

We  are  also  looking  to  build  a  stronger, 
long-term  relationship  between  our  univer- 
sities and  the  developing  countries.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  is  experimenting  with  several  new 
mechanisms  for  assuring  greater  continuity 
in  the  involvement  of  American  universities 
and  their  scientific  talent  in  development 
assistance  programs.  Additionally,  more 
than  150,000  foreign  students  are  enrolled 
at  present  in  science,  mathematics,  and  en- 
gineering programs  in  American  universi- 
ties. When  these  foreign  students  return  to 
their  native  lands  they  maintain  ties  with 
American  institutions,  and  this  becomes  a 
continuing  channel  for  the  development  of 
the  indigenous  scientific  and  technological 
capacities  of  the  developing  countries. 
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Funding  and  Personnel 

My  fiscal  year  1983  budget  has  been  sent 
to  the  Congress.  In  it  I  have  requested 
funds  adequate  to  meet  our  priority  re- 
search and  development  and  foreign  policy 
needs. 

The  Department  of  State  plays  a  central 
role  in  ensuring  that  international  scientific 
activities  are  consistent  with  our  foreign 
policy  objectives.  Over  the  past  year,  the 
Department  of  State  has  continued  its  ef- 
forts to  upgrade  the  scientific  and  technical 
skills  of  its  officers. 

To  carry  out  the  commitment  to  greater 
emphasis  on  science  and  technology  in  our 
development  assistance  program,  AID  has, 
over  the  past  year,  reorganized  and 
strengthened  its  science  and  technology 
capabilities,  and  placed  a  high  priority  on 
the  effective  use  of  these  in  planning  and 
implementing  its  programs.  AID  estab- 
lished a  new  Bureau  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology charged  with  providing  leadership 
in  this  area.  A  new  Science  Advisor  to  the 
Administrator  of  AID  was  appointed  and  a 
competitive  research  grants  program  was 
started  by  his  office. 


The  Future 

I  believe  that  the  health  of  the  American 
science  and  technology  enterprise  is  essen- 
tial to  meeting  our  principal  objectives: 
sustained  economic  recovery,  enhanced  na- 
tional security,  and  improved  quality  of  life 
for  our  people.  The  same  is  true  for  our 
friends  abroad.  International  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation  can  help  both  us  and 
our  friends  to  reach  our  respective  national 
goals.  We  intend  to  continue  our  participa- 
tion in  international  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  on  the  basis  of  mutual  ben- 
efit and  mutual  interest,  and  to  identify  the 
most  fruitful  areas  for  cooperation.  And 
through  trade,  investment  and  develop- 
ment assistance  we  will  share  the  harvest  of 
our  scientific  enterprise  with  our  friends  in 
need. 


Document  108 

Statement  by  the  President's  Principal 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  (Speakes),  March 
29,  1982* 

U.S.  Antarctic  Policy 

The  United  States  has  significant  politi- 
cal, security,  economic,  environmental,  and 
scientific  interests  in  Antarctica.  These  are 
reflected  in  the  Antarctic  Treaty  of  1959." 
The  system  established  by  that  treaty  has 
permitted  its  parties,  who  maintain  dif- 
ferent positions  concerning  claims  to  terri- 
torial sovereignty  in  Antarctica,  to  work 
together  to  further  scientific  research  and 
to  ensure  that  Antarctica  does  not  become 
the  scene  or  object  of  international  discord. 

President  Reagan  has  affirmed  the  Unit- 
ed States  commitment  to  a  leadership  role 
in  Antarctica,  both  in  the  conduct  of  scien- 
tific research  on  and  around  the  continent 
and  in  the  system  of  international  coopera- 
tion established  pursuant  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty.  Following  review  of  a  study  of  U.S. 
interests  in  Antarctica  prepared  by  the  in- 
teragency Antarctic  Policy  Group,  the  Presi- 
dent has  decided  that: 

— The  United  States  Antarctic  Program 
shall  be  maintained  at  a  level  providing  an 
active  and  influential  presence  in  Antarctica 
designed  to  support  the  range  of  U.S.  Ant- 
arctic interests. 

— This  presence  shall  include  the  con- 
duct of  scientific  activities  in  major  disci- 
plines; year-round  occupation  of  the  South 
Pole  and  two  coastal  stations;  and  availabili- 
ty of  related  necessary  logistics  support. 

— Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  manage 
the  program  in  a  manner  that  maximizes 
cost  effectiveness  and  return  on  investment. 

The  President  also  decided  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  will  continue  to 
budget  for  and  manage  the  entire  U.S. 
Program  in  Antarctica,  including  logistic 
support  activities,  so  that  the  program  may 
be  managed  as  a  single  package.  The  U.S. 
Antarctic  Program  would  continue  to  draw 
upon  logistic  support  capabilities  of  other 


6  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  March 
29,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  April  5,  1982,  pp.  404-405. 

7  The  United  States  and  1 1  other  nations 
signed  the  treaty  on  December  1,  1959,  and  it 
entered  into  force  on  June  23,  1961;  for  text,  see 
12  UST  794. 
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government  agencies,  including  the  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  Transportation, 
on  a  cost-reimbursable  basis. 

In  another  development  of  direct  impor- 
tance to  U.S.  Antarctic  policy,  the  United 
States  has  ratified  the  Convention  on  the 
Conservation  of  Antarctic  Marine  Living 
Resources.8  This  new  agreement  will  estab- 
lish international  mechanisms  and  create 
legal  obligations  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion and  conservation  of  the  marine  living 
resources  found  in  the  waters  surrounding 
Antarctica.  It  was  adopted  at  a  diplomatic 
conference  in  Australia  in  May  1980.  The 
United  States,  along  with  the  other  Consult- 
ative Parties,  signed  the  Convention  in  Sep- 
tember 1980.9  Last  December  the  Senate 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
and  President  Reagan  signed  the  instru- 
ment of  ratification  on  February  2.  That 
instrument  was  conveyed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Australia,  the  depositary  govern- 
ment, on  February  18. 

The  U.S.  ratification  is  the  seventh  of  the 
eight  necessary  to  bring  the  Convention 
into  force.  The  Convention  is  expected  to 
enter  into  force  within  the  next  few  months 
and  the  first  meetings  of  the  machinery 
established  by  the  Convention  are  expected 
in  May  and  June  of  this  year. 

The  significance  of  this  Convention  lies 
not  only  in  its  environmental  and  resource 
management  provisions  and  objectives.  It 
also  represents  an  important  example  of 
international  cooperation  among  the  Con- 
sultative Parties   of  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 


8  The  treaty  was  ratified  February  18,  1982, 
and  entered  into  force  April  7,  1982;  for  text,  see 
TIAS  10240. 

9  The  other  13  Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative 
Parties  include  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Chile,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Japan,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  South 
Africa,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  U.K.  The  German 
Democratic  Republic  also  signed  the  Convention. 
[Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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Address  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Security  Assistance,  Science  and  Technology 
(Buckley)  Before  the  International  Institute 
for  Environment  and  Development,  May  3, 
1982"> 

Ten  Years  After 
Stockholm:  U.S. 
International 
Environmental 
Perspectives  and  Interests 

In  just  a  few  days,  we  will  be  celebrating 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  1972  Stockholm 
conference  on  the  human  environment." 
As  one  who  attended  that  conference,  along 
with  Russ  Train,  Elvis  Stahr,  and  many 
others  of  you  who  are  here  today,  I  believe 
there  is  genuine  cause  for  celebration.  In 
noting  our  failure  to  meet  all  of  the  prom- 
ises of  the  Stockholm  declaration  over  the 
intervening  years,  we  all  too  often  forget 
how  ambitious  the  whole  project  was  and 
the  enormous  progress  that  has,  in  fact, 
been  made.  As  I  recall,  it  was  widely  feared 
10  years  ago  that  developing  countries 
would  actively  resist  environmental  re- 
straints in  the  belief  that  a  certain  fouling  of 
the  nest  was  the  price  that  had  to  be  paid  for 
economic  progress;  that  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  cajoled  into  self-imposed  envi- 
ronmental disciplines  would  consign  them 
to  perpetual  poverty. 

But  today,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  there 
is  growing  agreement  with  the  basic  propo- 
sition that  sound  economic  growth  is  de- 
pendent on  sound  environmental  practice; 
that  the  proper  management  of  renewable 
resources  and  the  land  and  waters  on  which 
they  depend  offers  a  given  society  its  great- 
est hope  for  sustained  progress.  True,  huge 
areas  of  the  Earth's  surface  continue  to  be 
ravaged  today,  but  thanks  to  the  revolution 
in  world  thinking  that  so  many  of  you  here 
today  helped  spark,  there  exists  a  broad 
international  consensus  on  environmental 
priorities  that  transcends  political  divisions 
and  ideological  cleavages  and  will  support 
cooperative  action  in  pursuit  of  common 
goals. 


10  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July 
1982,  pp.  57-59.  Buckley  delivered  his  address  as 
part  of  the  Institute's  International  Environ- 
ment/Development lecture  series  in  Washington. 

11  Reference  is  to  the  U.N.  World  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment,  held  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  June  5-16,  1972. 
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Hence  the  importance  of  the  commemo- 
rative meeting  that  is  about  to  take  place  in 
Nairobi,12  the  "session  of  special  character" 
that  has  been  convened  by  the  governing 
council  of  the  U.N.  Environmental  Program 
(UNEP).  It  will  be  an  international  event  of 
very  great  significance  and  will  command 
broad  attention  both  here  and  abroad.  Not 
only  is  its  purpose  to  take  stock  of  how  far 
the  international  community  has  come  over 
the  decade  in  response  to  the  spirit  and 
decisions  of  the  Stockholm  conference,  but 
it  is  designed  to  produce  a  consensus 
among  the  100  nations  expected  to  partici- 
pate on  the  priority  problems  that  need  to 
be  met  over  the  balance  of  this  century. 

Given  the  leadership  this  country  has 
displayed  over  the  last  decade  in  interna- 
tional environmental  affairs,  our  posture 
and  positions  in  Nairobi  will  have  special 
importance.  I  should,  therefore,  emphasize 
at  the  outset  that  the  United  States  will 
participate  actively  and  constructively  to 
help  insure  that  the  decisions  of  the  con- 
ference are  responsive  to  the  many  future 
needs  and  opportunities  which  lie  before 
the  world  community  in  the  environmental 
field.  Based  on  an  assessment  carried  out 
through  our  overseas  embassies,  we  know 
there  is  considerable  interest  on  the  part  of 
other  governments  in  the  session  of  special 
character.  We  also  find  nations  appear  to 
share  the  view  that  the  meeting  can  be  a 
timely  and  effective  mechanism  for  both 
strengthening  national  commitments  to  en- 
vironmental management  and  promoting 
improved  coordination  of  international  en- 
vironmental programs. 

We  anticipate  two  principal  products 
from  the  conference:  a  "declaration"  of  a 
general  nature  along  the  lines  of  that  devel- 
oped in  Stockholm  and  a  "decision  docu- 
ment" setting  forth  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations for  future  action  by  governments 
and  international  organizations.  13  U.S.  in- 
terests lie  in  making  certain  that  these  docu- 
ments present  a  declaration  of  purpose  and 
recommendations  of  a  character  that  will 
command  broad-based  international  atten- 
tion and  support.  It  is,  therefore,  our  hope 
that  the  assembled  delegations  will  conduct 
their  deliberations  in  a  candid  manner  but 
always  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  good 
will.  We  must  avoid  both  over-simplifica- 


12  Reference  is  to  the  Second  U.N.  World  Con- 
ference on  the  Global  Environment,  held  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  May  10-18,  1982. 

13  The  Nairobi  conference  issued  the  Nairobi 
Declaration,  UNEP/GC.10/INF.5,  May  19,  1982, 
and  the  Draft  Decision,  UNEP/GC(SSC/L.3),  May 
17,  1982. 


tion  and  excessiveness  in  our  description  of 
environmental  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions, avoid  setting  forth  unattainable  goals 
or  recommendations,  and,  above  all,  avoid 
irrelevant  and  extraneous  political  detours. 

We  believe  that  expressions  of  concern 
about  unfulfilled  Stockholm  goals,  and 
emerging  new  problems,  should  be  tem- 
pered by  recognition  of  the  impressive 
strides  that  have  been  made  over  the  last  10 
years.  While  much  remains  to  be  done,  we 
should  acknowledge  and  be  encouraged  by 
the  ra*pid  expansion  of  worldwide  aware- 
ness of  the  need  to  manage  the  global 
environment,  including  the  natural  re- 
source base,  on  a  sound,  sustained  basis. 
Not  only  has  this  been  translated  into  new 
policies,  laws,  programs,  and  institutions, 
but  we  are  now  witnessing  an  increasing 
number  of  successes  in  preventing  and 
abating  pollution  of  the  air,  water,  and  land, 
and  in  maintaining  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  resource  base. 

Our  delegation  in  Nairobi  will  describe 
what  we  have  accomplished  and  learned  in 
working  to  safeguard  the  environment  here 
at  home  because  we  are  proud  of  what  we 
have  managed  to  do  over  the  past  dozen  or 
so  years  and  feel  our  example  and  experi- 
ence can  be  put  to  use  in  the  larger  interna- 
tional arena. 

In  discussing  our  legislative  and  other 
initiatives,  we  will  stress  the  importance  of 
establishing  the  kind  of  broad-based  com- 
mitment to  an  environmental  ethic  that  has 
been  so  critical  to  our  successes  here.  We 
could  not  have  made  the  progress  we  have 
without  the  participation  of  virtually  all  sec- 
tors of  American  society — the  Federal  gov- 
ernment; State  and  local  governments;  pri- 
vate industry;  the  scientific  community; 
and,  above  all,  the  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations, the  media,  and  the  public.  It 
bodes  well  for  the  future  that  recent  polls 
have  indicated  that  U.S.  public  interest  in 
solving  environmental  and  resource  prob- 
lems remains  at  a  very  high  level. 

We  also  intend  to  call  attention  to  our 
extensive  and  productive  bilateral  environ- 
mental relationships  with  other  countries. 
Among  the  most  important  are  those  with 
our  immediate  neighbors,  Canada  and 
Mexico.  We  have  also  worked  closely  over 
the  last  decade  with  other  developed  coun- 
tries, such  as  Germany  and  Japan,  to  find 
new  solutions  to  environmental  questions. 
Under  our  development  assistance  pro- 
gram, we  have  been  helping  a  broad  array 
of  developing  nations  to  address  pollution 
and  resource  management  problems. 
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But  perhaps  our  most  significant  efforts 
to  help  other  nations  develop  an  awareness 
of  environmental  purposes  and  most  im- 
portantly the  knowledge  with  which  to  ad- 
dress them  has  been  under  the  auspices  of 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. It  has  been  a  world  leader  in  carrying 
out  environmental  reviews  of  its  proposed 
projects  and  also  in  supporting  activities 
specifically  designed  to  address  the  natural 
resource  management  and  environmental 
protection  needs  of  developing  countries. 
In  the  period  between  1978  and  1982,  it  has 
increased  its  environmental  budget  from 
$13  million  to  $130  million  with  an  addi- 
tional $23  million  being  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  I  might  point  out  that  these 
expenditures  will  have  been  increased  by 
more  than  $40  million  under  the  Reagan 
administration.  In  addition,  nearly  5,000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  devoted  atten- 
tion to  a  wide  range  of  environmental  and 
natural  resource  management  projects. 

Multilaterally,  the  United  States  has  been 
present  "at  the  creation"  of  most  of  the 
international  environmental  organizations 
in  existence  today  (for  example,  UNEP, 
UNESCO's  Man  and  the  Biosphere  Pro- 
gram, and  the  environmental  bodies  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  NATO,  and  the  U.N. 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe).  In  ad- 
dition to  our  large  financial  investments  in 
the  programs  of  these  institutions,  we  have 
also  contributed  the  time  and  talents  of 
hundreds  of  U.S.  scientists,  technicians,  and 
managers  from  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  who  have  provided  essential  sup- 
porting services. 

In  any  assessment  of  how  far  the  world 
community  of  nations  has  come  since 
Stockholm,  recognition  must  be  given  to 
the  multitude  of  important  international 
conventions  and  treaties  negotiated  to  con- 
trol pollution  and  to  protect  natural  re- 
sources of  common  concern.  Among  these 
are  the  London  marine  dumping  conven- 
tion; the  convention  on  international  trade 
in  wild  and  endangered  species;  the  inter- 
national whaling  convention;  the  conven- 
tion for  conservation  of  Antarctic  seals;  the 
North  Pacific  fur  seal  convention;  the  agree- 
ment on  the  conservation  of  polar  bears; 
and  the  convention  on  long-range  trans- 
boundary  air  pollution.14  Again,  the  United 


14  For  the  text  of  the  London  Marine  Dumping 
Convention,  entered  into  force  on  August  30, 
1975,  see  26  UST  2403;  for  the  Convention  on 
International   Trade   in   Endangered   Species   of 


States  played  a  prominent  role  in  first 
developing,  and  then  implementing,  these 
international  agreements. 

What  is  more  important  than  establish- 
ing how  far  we  have  come  since  Stockholm, 
however,  is  the  UNEP  special  session's 
mandate  to  set  forth  "where  we  need  to  go 
from  here."  Given  the  fact  that  identifica- 
tion of  future  policy  direction  and  program 
priorities  comes  at  a  time  of  severe  resource 
constraint  throughout  the  world  communi- 
ty, all  participating  nations  have  a  vital 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  conference 
recommendations  are  sharply  focused,  real- 
istic, and  appropriate. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  note  one 
of  the  major  conclusions  of  a  recent  U.N. 
analysis  of  "changing  perceptions"  about 
environmental  problems  over  the  last  dec- 
ade: namely,  that  the  interrelationships 
among  individual  components  of  various 
ecosystems  are  much  more  complex  than 
perceived  at  the  time  of  Stockholm.  We  will, 
therefore,  press  for  recognition  that  there 
must  be  a  strengthening  of  our  understand- 
ing of  environmental  problems  and  pro- 
cesses, including  improved  analysis  of  envi- 
ronmental trends,  as  a  basis  for  sound  deci- 
sionmaking. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at 
Stockholm,  such  important  issues  of  today 
as  PCBs,  groundwater  contamination  from 
hazardous  wastes,  the  appearance  of  heavy 
metals  in  polar  ice  cores,  stratospheric 
ozone  depletion,  and  the  potential  for  car- 
bon dioxide-induced  climatic  change  were 
not  recognized. 

By  the  same  token,  some  of  the  problems 
that  held  our  attention  10  years  ago  have 
either  disappeared  or  moved  to  the 
sidelines.  For  example,  high  altitude  air- 
craft flights  have  not  emerged  as  the  serious 
factor  in  depleting  the  ozone  layer  as  was 
then  feared.  Also,  accumulating  evidence 
suggests  that  many  environmental  systems, 
such  as  coastal  areas  subjected  to  major  oil 
spills,  are  more  resilient  to  stress  than  had 
been  previously  suspected.  And,  most  im- 
portantly, we  are  finding  that  people's  abili- 
ty to  respond  and  adapt  to  changing  envi- 
ronmental conditions  may  similarly  have 
been  underestimated. 


Wild  Fauna  and  Flora,  entered  into  force  onjulv 
1,  1975,  see  27  UST  1087;  for  the  International 
Whaling  Convention,  entered  into  force  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1935,  see  3  Bevans  26;  for  the  Convention 
for  Conservation  of  Antarctic  Seals,  entered  into 
force  on  March  1 1,  1978,  see  29  UST  441;  for  the 
Agreement  on  the  Conservation  of  Polar  Bears, 
entered  into  force  on  November  1,  1976,  see 
TIAS  8409;  and  for  the  Convention  on  Long- 
Range  Transboundary  Air  Pollution,  entered  into 
force  on  March  16,  1983,  see  TIAS  10541. 
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The  U.S.  delegation  in  Nairobi  will  be 
addressing  a  number  of  other  important 
concerns.  These  include  our  continuing  de- 
sire to  see  improved  coordination  and 
greater  efficiency  within  the  U.N.  system  of 
organizations.  This  is  especially  critical  in 
view  of  current  and  projected  budget  con- 
straints and  the  ever-present  problem  of 
program  duplication.  Thus,  while  stressing 
our  continuing  support  of,  and  participa- 
tion in,  multilateral  programs  and  institu- 
tions, we  will,  at  the  same  time,  note  that  we 
will  be  looking  for  more  in  terms  of  pro- 
gram effectiveness,  sound  administration, 
and  fiscal  responsibility.  We  will,  at  the 
same  time,  stress  the  importance  of  involv- 
ing private  sector  institutions  in  environ- 
mental protection  programs  at  both  the 
national  and  international  levels. 

The  future  of  UNEP  as  an  institution  of 
course  will  be  considered  in  Nairobi.  A 
recent  U.S.  survey  suggests  that  most  for- 
eign governments  share  our  view  that 
UNEP  should  retain  and  strengthen  its  cata- 
lytic and  coordination  role  but  that  its  pro- 
gram activities  should  be  streamlined  and 
coordinated  to  a  greater  degree.  Our 
delegation  thus  intends  to  register  its  con- 
tinuing support  for  the  original  UNEP  con- 
cept, and  call  for  a  narrowing  of  its  program 
focus,  with  emphasis  on  the  following: 

Environmental  monitoring  and  assess- 
ment; 

Information  dissemination  to  govern- 
ments; 

Environmental  education  and  training; 

The  regional  seas  program; 

Management  of  land  and  biological  re- 
sources (forests,  arid  lands,  biological  di- 
versity); 

Control  of  potentially  toxic  substances; 

Intra-U.N.  program  coordination  and  ca- 
talysis, and  reduction  of  country-level 
operational  activities. 

As  for  the  conference  itself,  our  great 
worry  is  that  it  may  be  forced  to  confront  a 
number  of  contentious  issues  of  a  political 
nature  having  little  to  do  with  the  important 
business  at  hand.  Certain  delegations,  for 
example,  may  introduce  resolutions  on 
such  matters  as  nuclear  armaments,  the 
policies  of  Israel  and  South  Africa,  and 
variations  on  the  new  economic  order 
theme.  Efforts  to  inject  divisive  political 
issues  into  world  meetings  on  subjects  such 
as  the  environment  have  been  all  too  com- 
monplace of  late.  We  hope,  however,  that 


attempts  at  such  diversions  will  be  contain- 
ed and  the  deliberations  in  Nairobi  allowed 
to  proceed  smoothly  and  harmoniously  to  a 
constructive  conclusion. 

In  our  overall  approach  to  the  con- 
ference, we  will  be  guided  by  a  series  of 
"global  environmental  principles"  devel- 
oped by  an  interagency  work  group  chaired 
by  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
Chairman  Alan  Hill.15  They  are  grounded 
in  two  basic  premises:  first,  that  a  healthy 
environment  is  fundamental  to  the  well- 
being*of  mankind  and  second,  that  econom- 
ic growth  and  social  progress  are  necessary 
conditions  for  the  effective  implementation 
of  environmental  policies  and  programs. 
Other  guiding  principles  will  include  the 
following: 

Environmental  policy  must  be  based  on 
the  needs  of  both  present  and  future  gener- 
ations; 

Careful  stewardship  of  the  Earth's  natu- 
ral resource  base  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly   to    sound   economic   development; 

Biological  diversity  must  be  maintained; 

Governments  should  collaborate  on  ad- 
dressing problems  which  extend  beyond 
national  boundaries;  and 

Governments  and  individuals  alike 
should  insure  that  their  activities  do  not 
produce  environmental  degradation. 

These  "global  environmental  princi- 
ples" (which  I  have  presented  in  abbreviat- 
ed form)  will  provide  both  a  philosophical 
and  pragmatic  basis  for  U.S.  environmental 
efforts  at  home  and  abroad,  efforts  which 
extend  well  beyond  the  forthcoming  UNEP 
session  of  special  character. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  highlight 
the  importance  of  the  nonofficial  agenda  at 
Nairobi.  I  speak  of  the  forum  for  non- 
governmental environmental  organizations 
which  began  there  today.  As  was  the  case  at 
Stockholm,  we  anticipate  that  much  of  the 
most  important  input  at  the  conference  will 
come  not  from  official  delegations  but  from 
the  ideas  and  concepts  that  will  be  generat- 
ed and  discussed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  nongovernmental  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  that  forum. 

Our  delegation  will  be  looking  forward 
to  reviewing  the  decisions  and  conclusions 
they  arrived  at  and  will  maintain  close  con- 
tact with  the  American  representatives.  The 


15  For  the  full  text  of  the  guiding  principles, 
see  the  statement  by  Anne  Gorsuch,  infra. 
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work  of  these  private  organizations — of  the 
organizations  represented  here  today — has 
been  of  incalculable  importance  in  advanc- 
ing the  environmental  cause  at  both  the 
national  and  international  levels.  Given 
where  we  were  just  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago, 
we  have  made  extraordinary  progress.  But 
we  all  recognize  how  very  much  remains  to 
be  done  and  how  late  in  the  day  it  is. 

Therefore,  your  continuing  efforts  and 
support  will  be  more  important  than  ever  as 
we  seek  to  consolidate  past  gains  and  to  set 
the  agenda  for  the  immediate  future.  The 
members  of  our  delegation  and  I  will  be 
looking  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
achieve  these  profoundly  important  goals 
we  share. 


Document  110 

Statement    by    the    Administrator  of    the 

Environmental          Protection  Agency 

(Gorsuch),     Nairobi,     May     11,  1982 
(Extract)16 

U.S.  International 
Environmental  Policy 


We  have  .  .  .  remained  conscious  of  the 
international  dimension  of  our  environ- 
mental concerns.  In  our  bilateral  relations 
with  other  countries,  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  has  been  the  leader  in  carrying  out 
environmental  reviews  of  its  proposed  pro- 
jects. AID  has  strongly  supported  activities 
to  address  environmental  protection  con- 
cerns of  developing  countries. 

During  the  past  6  years — from  fiscal  year 
1978  to  fiscal  year  1983— AID's  financial 
support  of  environmental  programs  has  in- 
creased more  than  tenfold — from  $13  mil- 
lion to  $153  million. 

This  expenditure  has  been  augmented 
by  the  people-to-people  approach  taken  by 
our  5,000  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  ap- 


16  Source:  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
files.  As  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  Gorsuch 
delivered  the  major  U.S.  policy  statement  to  the 
Plenary  of  the  Session  of  Special  Character,  at  the 
United  Nations  Environment  Program,  Second 
U.N.   Conference   on   the   Global   Environment. 


proximately  60  developing  nations.  They 
have  worked  among  rural  residents  and 
small  farm  producers  on  programs  for 
human  health,  environmental  protection, 
and  resource  management. 

These  include  programs  for  the  protec- 
tion of  surface  water  systems  from  contami- 
nation, conservation  of  fuel  wood  through 
improved  stoves  and  charcoal  production, 
and  many  other  measures. 

Multilaterally,  the  United  States  has  co- 
operated wholeheartedly  in  the  establish- 
ment of  most  of  the  international  environ- 
mental organizations  in  existence  today, 
among  them: 

the  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gram; 

UNESCO's  Man  and  the  Biosphere  Pro- 
gram; and 

the  environmental  committees  of  the 
OECD,  NATO,  and  the  UN  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe. 

The  United*  States  has  also  assisted  in 
framing  international  conventions  and  trea- 
ties to  control  pollution  and  to  protect 
natural  resources.  Among  these  agree- 
ments are: 

The  Convention  on  the  Prevention  of 
Marine  Pollution  by  Dumping  of  Waste  and 
Other  Matter  (the  London  Dumping  Con- 
vention); 

The  Convention  on  International  Trade 
in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and 
Flora  (CITES);1"  and 

Other  measures  to  address  mutual  con- 
cerns about  the  international  environment 
and  the  life  it  sustains. 

President  Reagan  has  committed  his  ad- 
ministration to  continue  an  active  role  in 
the  protection  of  our  domestic  environ- 
ment. The  United  States  shall  continue  to 
support  sound  international  environmental 
practices,  building  upon  the  experience 
that  we  have  acquired  and  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  accumulated. 

Today  we  have  broad  international  re- 
cognition that  the  global  environment,  its 
ecosystems — and  their  relationships  with 
human  factors — are  far  more  complex  than 
we  understood  a  decade  ago.  In  the  United 
States,  we  have  begun  to  perceive  that — at 
both  the  national  and  international  levels — 
there  has  been  inadequate  foresight  and 


17  Regarding  these  conventions,  see  footnote 
14  above. 
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understanding  among  policymakers  of  the 
long-term  costs — as  well  as  benefits — of  en- 
vironmental protection  measures. 

Many  of  our  actions  have  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  corrective  meas- 
ures that  can  work  through  market  forces — 
if  governments  allow  them  to  operate.  Too 
frequently,  we  responded  with  alarm  to 
pessimistic  projections — squandering 

scarce  resources  on  inappropriate  meas- 
ures— rather  than  devoting  those  resources 
to  the  careful  study  of  practical  and  effec- 
tive ways  in  which  we  might  improve  our 
world. 

Certainly,  we  are  here  to  commemorate 
Stockholm  and  to  review  the  progress  of  all 
nations  in  resolving  global  environmental 
concerns,  but  we  would  be  remiss  not  to 
look  ahead  at  what  we  can  add  to  our 
accomplishments  in  the  1980's. 

How,  then,  should  the  United  States  and 
all  of  us  here  in  Nairobi  approach  our 
environmental  concerns  in  the  coming 
years?  Let  me  summarize  for  you  eight 
principles,  discussed  at  high  levels  of  the 
United  States  administration,  to  provide 
guidance  for  our  efforts  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment in  harmony  with  an  economic 
prosperity  that  we  can  sustain  for  future 
generations. 

First:  A  healthy  environment  is  funda- 
mental to  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

Second:  Economic  growth  and  social 
progress  are  necessary  conditions  for  effec- 
tive implementation  of  policies  which  will 
protect  the  global  environment  and  pro- 
mote wise  use  of  the  Earth's  natural  re- 
source base. 

Third:  Environmental  policy  should  be 
based  on  the  interests  of  present  and  future 
generations.  The  most  successful  policies 
are  those  which  promote  liberty  and  indi- 
vidual rights,  as  well  as  protection  of  the 
physical  environment. 

Fourth:  Nations  should  pursue  economic 
development  in  furtherance  of  the  security 
and  well-being  of  their  citizens  in  a  manner 
which  is  sensitive  to  environmental  con- 
cerns. Due  respect  should  be  given  to  dif- 
ferent approaches  which  various  nations 
may  adopt  to  integrate  environmental  con- 
siderations into  development  strategies 
based  on  their  particular  national  values 
and  priorities. 

Fifth:  Careful  stewardship  of  the  Earth's 
natural  resources  can  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  sound  economic  development.  In- 
dividual ownership  of  property,  free  and 


well-developed  markets  in  products  and 
capital  are  powerful  incentives  for  resource 
conservation.  These  institutions  best  pro- 
mote the  use  of  renewable  resources  and 
the  development  of  substitutes  for  non- 
renewable resources,  ensuring  continued 
resource  availability  and  environmental 
quality. 

Sixth:  When  environmental  problems 
extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  any  one 
nation,  all  affected  nations  should  partici- 
pate in  investigating  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem, understanding  its  implications,  and 
developing  cost-effective  responses. 

Seventh:  Governments,  like  individuals, 
should  act  so  as  to  minimize  environmental 
degradation.  Decisions  on  environmental 
policies  and  programs  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  concerns  of  those  closest  to  the 
problems  and  most  directly  affected. 

Eighth:  Increased  scientific  understand- 
ing of  environmental  problems,  and  im- 
proved methods  of  forecasting  environ- 
mental conditions,  are  needed  to  address 
environmental  issues  in  an  effective  and 
efficient  manner.  Ultimately,  resolution  of 
environmental  problems  which  are  global 
in  nature  will  be  determined  by  the  quality 
and  credibility  of  our  scientific  and  techni- 
cal knowledge  as  well  as  by  the  degree  of 
cooperation  among  nations  including  the 
effective  involvement  of  private  sector  in- 
stitutions. 

These  principles  will  guide  the  environ- 
mental policies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
coming  years.  They  are  a  reflection  of  our 
deepest  beliefs,  and  derive  from  the  sub- 
stantial experience  that  we  have  accumu- 
lated in  dealing  with  environmental  matters 
during  this  century. 

What  should  be  the  priorities  for  the 
international  environmental  agenda  of  the 
1980's?  In  times  of  budgetary  austerity,  that 
agenda  must  be  lean  and  nonduplicative, 
concentrating  on  issues  genuinely  deserv- 
ing priority  attention.  In  my  government's 
view,  such  issues  include  the  following: 

( 1 )  Monitoring  and  assessing  of  environ- 
mental conditions  and  trends.  We  must 
upgrade  existing  capabilities  for  anticipat- 
ing the  emergence  of  new  problems,  and 
for  monitoring  and  evaluating  changing  en- 
vironmental conditions  and  interactions  as 
a  basis  for  determining  the  need  for  reme- 
dial measures. 

(2)  Natural  resources  management. 
Among  other  priorities,  efforts  must  be 
intensified  to  curb  excessive  deforestation, 
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to  improve  the  productive  capacity  of  semi- 
arid  and  arid  lands,  and  to  prevent  degrada- 
tion of  prime  croplands  from  erosion,  sali- 
nation  and  water  logging. 

(3)  Environmental  education,  training 
and  information  dissemination.  We  must 
continue  to  expand  popular  awareness  and 
knowledge  and  enlarge  the  base  of  trained 
personnel  in  the  environmental  and  re- 
source areas. 

I  wi$h  I  could  tell  you  that  our  experi- 
ence provides  sure  cures  for  everything  that 
might  ail  our  environment.  In  truth,  we 
have  had  substantial  success  in  many  of  our 
clean-up  efforts.  On  occasion,  however,  we 
have  rushed  to  fix  things  that — as  it  turned 
out — we   did   not   adequately   understand. 

Like  good  scientists,  we  must  attend  to 
signs  that  can  show  us  when  we  might  be 
making  mistakes.  Nature,  after  all,  has  long 
been  managing  what  we  have  only  recently 
begun  to  study. 

Once  we  have  acquired  improved  scien- 
tific information,  we  must  devote  more  of 
our  attention  to  the  dissemination  of  it 
through  public  education,  training,  and  in- 
formation programs.  As  President  Reagan 
has  observed: 

"The  greatest  resource  that  all  na- 
tions share  is  people.  The  emphasis  of 
our  cooperation  should  focus  on 
developing  the  knowledge  and  skills  that 
will  help  individuals  and  organizations  to 
formulate  sounder  policies  and  pro- 
grams. Skilled  people  are  the  cor- 
nerstone for  building  institutions  that 
will  ensure  the  long-term  success  of  our 
development  and  natural  resource  con- 
servation efforts.  For  this  reason,  train- 
ing and  the  continuous  voluntary  ex- 
change of  the  newest  information  and 
technology  must  be  a  central  element  in 
our  cooperative  activities."18 

We  will  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  confidence 
that  the  principles  that  we  have  expressed 
can  provide  a  sound  basis  to  improve  the 
environment  and  the  lives  of  our  peoples. 
In  general,  we  remain  confident  that  even 
the  most  difficult  environmental  problems 
will  be  resolved  through  the  application  of 
human  initiative,  ingenuity,  and  the  will  to 
address  these  concerns  in  an  open-minded 
and  technically  sound  manner. 

Above  all,  we  will  seek  cooperation  rath- 
er than  confrontation  between  govern- 
ments, international  organizations,  private 


industries,  and  other  concerned  groups. 
Our  efforts  to  promote  cleaner  air  and 
water,  to  protect  our  natural  resources,  and 
to  provide  a  healthy  and  bountiful  land  for 
all  our  peoples  deserve  and  require  our 
most  conscientious  and  cooperative  efforts. 

We  commemorate  Stockholm  as  an  im- 
portant international  spark  for  global  envi- 
ronmental concern.  Let  us  work — togeth- 
er— to  insure  that  Nairobi  is  remembered  as 
the  place  where  we  more  effectively  bal- 
anced our  concern  for  the  environment 
with  a  pursuit  of  scientific  excellence  and 
sustained  economic  development,  an  ap- 
proach that  will  greatly  benefit  the  future 
generations  who  will  inherit  the  world  that 
our  decisions  shape. 


Document  111 

Letter  From  Representative  Don  Bonker  to 
President  Reagan,  June  25,  198219 

Congressional  Support  for 
a  Strong  U.S.  Stand  on 
Whale  Conservation 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  International 
Whaling  Commission,  which  will  hold  its 
34th  annual  meeting  from  July  19-24,  1982 
in  Brighton,  England,  will  once  again  con- 
sider the  question  of  adopting  an  indefinite 
moratorium  on  commercial  whaling.  In 
view  of  the  mounting  scientific  evidence 
against  continued  commercial  whaling,  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  IWC  will  finally  act 
favorably  on  the  U.S. -sponsored  moratori- 
um proposal.  However,  the  success  of  this 
effort  depends  upon  two  critical  factors: 
strong  American  leadership  and  U.S.  re- 
solve to  invoke  sanctions  against  countries 
which  violate  IWC  agreements. 

As  you  know,  the  U.S.  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  international  movement  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  commercial  exploitation 


18  For  text,  see  document  18. 


19  Source:  Review  of  the  34th  International  Whal- 
ing Commission  Meeting:  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  and  International  Organizations  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Wash- 
ington, 1982),  p.  82.  Bonker  was  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and  Internation- 
al Organizations  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Sixty-four  other  House  members  also 
signed  this  letter.  For  the  names  of  additional 
signatories,  see  ibid.,  pp.  82-85. 
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of  whales.  Both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Administrations  have  supported  this  policy 
since  1973,  and  the  Congress  has  unani- 
mously passed  several  resolutions  en- 
dorsing it.  Your  letter  to  the  1981  IWC 
meeting,  in  which  you  reaffirmed  "the  U.S. 
Government's  continuing  commitment  to 
whale  protection,"  greatly  strengthened  the 
U.S.  position.20  We  hope  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion to  the  1982  IWC  will  again  work  vigor- 
ously on  behalf  of  achieving  a  moratorium 
on  commercial  whaling. 

Five  whaling  countries — Japan,  Brazil, 
Iceland,  Norway  and  the  U.S.S.R. — have 
already  filed  objections  to  conservation 
measures  adopted  at  last  year's  IWC.  Their 
objections  represent  a  blatant  challenge  to 
U.S.  willingness  to  invoke  the  Pelly  and 
Packwood-Magnuson  amendments  against 
countries  choosing  to  disregard  IWC  regu- 
lations.21 These  amendments  provide  that 
when  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  certi- 
fies that  a  country's  activities  "diminish  the 
effectiveness"  of  whale  conservation  meas- 
ures, the  country  automatically  loses  fifty 
percent  of  its  fisheries  allocation  within  the 
U.S.  200-mile  zone  and  may  face  an  embar- 
go on  the  import  of  its  fisheries  products. 
This  year,  the  whaling  nations  intend  to 
force  the  question  of  whether  the  U.S.  will 
enforce  these  laws.  Our  steadfast  resolve  to 
invoke  sanctions  against  any  country  which 
violates  IWC  regulations  must  be  made 
clear  to  all  IWC  member  nations. 

The  success  of  the  decade-long  effort  to 
end  commercial  whaling  will  be  determined 
by  strong  U.S.  leadership,  backed  by  a  firm 
commitment  to  enforce  the  Pelly  and 
Packwood-Magnuson  amendments.  We  en- 
courage you  to  assure  that  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion to  the  1982  IWC  meeting  takes  a 
strong  stand  in  support  of  whale  conserva- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Don  Bonker 


Document  112 

Address  by  the  Representative  to  the 
UNISPACE  82  Conference  (Beggs), 
Vienna,  August  10,  198222 

U.S.  Cooperation  in  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space 

Twenty-five  years  into  the  space  age,  and 
14  years  after  our  first  U.N.  conference  on 
outer  space,23  we  again  meet  in  Vienna  to 
consider  where  we  stand  and  where  we  are 
going  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 
The  last  25  years  have  been  characterized 
by  extraordinary  achievement  in  space- 
based  activities,  not  only  by  the  United 
States  but  by  a  growing  number  of  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  Indeed,  in  a 
global  sense,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a 
space-faring  civilization. 

The  last  several  decades  also  have  been 
characterized  by  U.S.  leadership  in  space 
science  and  applications,  frequently  exer- 
cised in  broad  cooperation  with  countries 
throughout  the  world.  To  date,  the  United 
States  has  entered  into  over  1,000  agree- 
ments with  over  100  countries  to  share  the 
benefits  and  adventure  of  outer  space.  At 
the  outset  of  this  conference,  I  want  to  state 
categorically  that  the  United  States  intends 
to  remain  the  leader  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space  and  to  continue  its  active  and 
open  program  of  international  cooperation. 

In  this  I  speak  for  President  Reagan,  who 
is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  U.S.  space 
program  and  its  application  to  bettering 
our  life  here  on  Earth. 

In  order  to  assess  where  we  are  and 
where  we  should  be  going  in  space  science 
and  applications,  it  is  constructive  to  reflect 
on  where  we  have  been.  When  this  con- 
ference last  met  in  1968,  there  were  essen- 
tially two  significant  space  powers,  with  a 


20  For  the  text,  see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States:  Ronald  Reagan,  1981  (Washing- 
ton, 1982),  p.  634. 

21  References  are  to  an  amendment  introduced 
by  Congressman  Thomas  M.  Pelly  to  the  Fisher- 
man's Protective  Act  of  1967,  approved  on  De- 
cember 23,  1971  (P.L.  29-219;  85  Stat.  786),  and 
to  an  amendment  introduced  by  Senators  Robert 
Packwood  and  Warren  G.  Magnuson  to  the  Fish- 
ery Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976, 
approved  on  August  15,  1979  (P.L.  96-61;  93 
Stat.  407). 


22  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Febru- 
ary 1983,  pp.  69-72.  The  Second  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  the  Exploration  and  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space  (UNISPACE  82)  was  held  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  August  9-21,  1982.  Beggs  was  also  Ad- 
ministrator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Regarding  UNISPACE  82,  see  also 
U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  37/90,  adopt- 
ed without  a  vote  on  December  10,  1982. 

23  The  First  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Explora- 
tion and  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  was  held  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  August  14-27,  1968. 
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few  other  countries  who  aspired  to  space 
programs.  The  United  States  was  in  the 
process  of  completing  its  dramatic  Apollo 
project.  Twelve  Americans  walked  the  sur- 
face of  the  Moon  during  that  program  and 
were  brought  safely  back  to  Earth.  In  the 
course  of  this  program  and  in  the  Skylab 
program  that  followed,  we  established  the 
ability  of  man  to  function  for  extended 
periods  in  space  and  vastly  increased  our 
scientific  knowledge.  Since  then,  there  have 
been  additional  important  achievements  by 
the  United  States  and  by  a  growing  number 
of  other  countries  in  the  exploration  and 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  completed 
the  testing  of  the  space  shuttle  and  plan  to 
put  it  into  operational  service  later  this 
year.  The  shuttle  will  give  us  routine,  relia- 
ble, and  cost-effective  transportation  into 
space  and  will  continue  to  open  new  and 
broader  areas  for  international  cooperation 
in  the  future.  We  have  explored  many  of  the 
planets  in  our  solar  system  and  probably 
will  have  visited  all  except  distant  Pluto  by 
the  end  of  the  decade.  We  have  built  and 
flown  communications,  weather  navigation, 
and  remote  sensing  satellites  that  bring 
untold  benefits  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Earth. 

Since  we  last  assembled  in  Vienna,  there 
have  been  three  particular  trends  which, 
taken  together,  are  of  special  relevance  to 
this  conference.  Because  they  will  continue, 
they  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  chart  our 
future  course. 

The  advance  of  technology  has  been 
rapid  and  has  shown  no  signs  of  slowing. 
Looking  back  over  the  short  period  we  have 
been  in  space,  the  rate  of  progress  in 
amassing  scientific  knowledge  and  in  apply- 
ing space  technology  has  been  truly  as- 
tonishing. Consider,  for  example,  the  tiny 
space  capsule  in  which  the  first  American 
astronaut,  John  Glenn,  orbited  the  Earth. 
Compare  it  to  the  space  shuttle,  launched 
only  two  decades  later,  which  is  a  marvel  of 
sophisticated  engineering  and  promises  to 
be  America's  primary  space  transportation 
system  for  the  balance  of  this  century.  The 
conclusion  is  inescapable  that  progress  in 
outer  space  technology  has  been  dramatic. 

There  are  many  more  nations  with  space 
programs  today.  Scientific,  commercial,  and 
technical  incentives  have  led  an  increasing 
number  of  countries  to  invest  their  re- 
sources in  one  aspect  or  another  of  space 
technology  and  applications.  These  space 
programs  range  from  large,  very  complex 
enterprises  to  more  modest  but  neverthe- 


less significant  efforts.  The  United  States 
welcomes  this  development,  the  knowledge 
it  generates,  and  the  stimulus  it  provides  to 
excel  in  what  is  still  a  bright  new  frontier  of 
human  endeavor. 

There  is  a  growing  emphasis  on  relating 
space  activity  to  our  needs  here  on  Earth. 
Innovators  in  the  private  sector  are  incor- 
porating space-related  capabilities  into 
countless  areas  of  human  activity. 

Looking  ahead,  we  can  fully  expect  these 
trends  to  continue.  It  is  clear  then  that 
among  the  priority  tasks  in  our  agenda  of 
future  activities  are  those  which  will  help  us 
better  to  understand  our  own  Earth,  aid  in 
the  development  of  national  economies, 
and  assist  in  the  broader  sharing  of  techno- 
logical skills.  The  United  States  stands 
ready  to  do  its  share  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives. 

Venturing  into  outer  space  provides  per- 
spectives not  only  on  other  worlds;  it  helps 
us  better  perceive,  understand,  and  deal 
with  conditions  affecting  life  here  on  Earth. 
It  is  clear  to  the  United  States,  for  example, 
that  increased  scientific  understanding  of 
environmental  problems  and  improved 
methods  in  forecasting  are  needed  if  we  are 
to  enhance  our  ability  to  address  issues 
relating  to  overall  global  habitability  in  an 
effective  and  efficient  manner.  We  live  on  a 
planet  characterized  by  change,  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  space-based  obser- 
vations are  of  inestimable  value  in  measur- 
ing changes  which  affect  the  Earth.  The 
United  States  today  conducts  a  number  of 
space-based  activities  directed  toward  this 
end,  and  we  note  that  other  governments 
and  international  institutions  have  also  un- 
dertaken important  efforts  in  this  regard. 

We  believe  it  is  important  to  begin  to 
think  in  larger  terms  with  respect  to  global 
conditions.  Specifically,  we  envision  con- 
tinued long-term  research  efforts  with  in- 
ternational cooperation  to  expand  further 
the  base  of  data  and  knowledge  from  which 
sound  decisions  can  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  environment.  By  better  organized 
efforts,  we  can  vastly  improve  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  available  information  as 
well  as  provide  more  systematic  bases  for 
evaluating  and  responding  in  long-term 
global  change.  Outer  space  technology  will 
be  a  more  valuable  tool  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  those  trends  which  influence  our 
Earth's  habitability. 

The  United  States  will  be  discussing  a 
global  habitability  concept  with  other 
governments  and  international  institutions 
here  at  the  conference  and  in  the  months 
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ahead.  We  would  like  to  determine  whether 
a  more  effective,  cooperative,  long-term 
effort  is  feasible  on  a  global  basis.  My 
government  believes  such  a  cooperative  un- 
dertaking could  benefit  all  countries  of  the 
world,  developed  and  developing. 

In  addition  to  gaining  better  long-term 
understanding  of  the  Earth's  environment, 
the  perspective  of  outer  space  can  help  all 
countries — and  particularly  developing 
countries — to  better  anticipate  and  cope 
with  natural  disasters.  To  this  end,  we  pro- 
pose two  projects  for  consideration. 

We  suggest  that  the  U.N.  Outer  Space 
Division  sponsor  a  working  group  on  disas- 
ter assistance  communications  to  examine 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  global  emer- 
gency space  communications  system  for 
disaster  situations. 

To  learn  how  best  to  bring  space  tech- 
nology to  bear  in  coping  with  natural  disas- 
ters, the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  will  sponsor  a  5-day  con- 
ference in  the  spring  of  1984  in  Washing- 
ton. The  conference  would  examine  current 
operational  systems,  regional  systems  being 
developed,  and  future  technologies  applica- 
ble to  developing  a  global  disaster  monitor- 
ing and  early  warning  network. 

Finally,  in  order  to  encourage  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Earth,  the  United 
States  is  also  making  available  to  partici- 
pants in  UNISPACE  a  special  LANDSAT 
index  of  the  best  available  images  collected 
over  the  past  10  years  by  LANDSAT  1,  2, 
and  3.  The  indexes  are  referenced  to  the 
new  worldwide  reference  system  maps  de- 
veloped by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.24 
The  data  available  through  the  LANDSAT 
program  is  accessible  to  every  country  and 
is  indispensable  to  understanding  and  em- 
ploying earth  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  written  and 
spoken  about  the  promise  of  space  technol- 
ogy for  national  economic  development.  It 
is  often  too  easy  to  give  the  imagination  free 
play  and  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in  applying 
space  technology  three  concepts  are  funda- 
mental and  essential — establishing  priori- 
ties, allocating  scarce  resources,  and  apply- 
ing the  discipline  of  careful  administration. 
Outer  space  technology  has  great  promise. 
And,  in  its  application,  much  can  be  done  in 
cooperation  with  other  governments  and 


with  the  private  sector.  The  process  of 
technology  application  is  not,  however, 
cost-free  and  should  be  begun  only  after 
deliberate  decisions  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ments. The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
assist  in  this  process  through  several  pro- 
grams which  have  proven  successful. 

The  United  States,  through  AID's  rural 
satellite  program,  has  begun  work  with 
developing  countries  to  advance  the  use  of 
satellite  communications  for  development. 
We  are  carrying  out  pilot  programs  in  rural 
telephone  and  audio-conferencing,  provid- 
ing training,  undertaking  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  providing  information  and 
advice.  To  share  the  results  of  this  effort 
more  widely  with  others,  the  United  States 
will  hold  an  international  conference  on 
rural  satellite  communications  in  1985. 

The  United  States  will  shortly  begin  field 
testing  a  combined  low-cost  satellite 
ground  station  and  photovoltaic  power  sys- 
tem, optimized  for  developing  country  use. 
The  results  and  technical  data  of  this  test 
will  be  widely  available  through  AID's  rural 
satellite  program.  This  effort  is  a  product  of 
cooperation  in  research  and  development 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  industry. 
Its  objective  is  to  lower  the  cost  to  develop- 
ing countries  of  Earth  stations  and  to  pro- 
vide a  reliable  renewable  source  for  them. 

I  invite  the  conference  to  view  the  U.S.- 
sponsored  demonstrations  of  this  technolo- 
gy in  the  Seiten  Galerie  and  the  Hel- 
denplatz. 

Integral  to  the  success  of  any  of  these 
programs  is  the  spread  of  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  conduct  them.  The  draft  report25  of 
this  conference  quite  rightly  emphasizes  the 
need  to  expand  training  programs,  particu- 
larly for  technicians  and  scientists  from 
developing  countries.  The  United  States 
shares  this  conviction.  Within  the  context  of 
the  work  of  UNISPACE,  and  through  pro- 
jects associated  with  the  forthcoming  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union-spon- 
sored World  Communications  Year,26  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  contribute 
substantially  to  training  programs  and  will 
explore  ways  of  enhancing  their  quality  and 
availability.  My  delegation  welcomes  the 
views  of  others  on  all  of  the  proposals  I 
have  made.  We  will  be  prepared  to  elabo- 
rate on  these  and  other  ideas  in  committee 
and  in  the  scheduled  poster  sessions. 


24  Reference  is  to  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
LANDSAT  Worldwide  Reference  System,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.D.,  EROS  Data  Center,  1981. 


25  For  the  Report  of  the  UNISPACE  82  Con- 
ference, see  U.N.  document  A/CONF.101/10, 
and  Corr.  1  and  2. 

26  1983  was  the  projected  year  for  the  World 
Communications  Year. 
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It  is  unusual  in  conferences  such  as 
UNISPACE  to  project  dramatic  future  activ- 
ities and  programs.  And,  I  am  confident 
that  future  developments  in  outer  space  will 
be  every  bit  as  dramatic  as  those  which  have 
occurred  since  1968.  I  say  this  because  I 
believe  we  have  the  human  resources,  the 
imagination,  the  technical  capability,  and 
the  determination  to  accelerate  the  pace  of 
development  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space. 

Space  has  been  aptly  named  the  endless 
frontier,  and  looking  ahead  over  the  next 
quarter  century  and  beyond,  the  potential 
of  exploring  and  exploiting  the  space  envi- 
ronment for  the  common  good  is  as  limit- 
less as  the  void  of  space  itself. 

I  am  confident  the  human  family  will 
fulfill  that  potential.  New  challenges,  new 
adventure,  the  resources  of  new  worlds  are 
within  our  reach.  It  is  up  to  us  to  grasp 
them. 

The  urge  to  know  the  unknown  is  basic 
to  the  pioneering  spirit  that  means  so  much 
to  the  world.  That  urge  is  alive  and  well  and 
will  continue  to  thrive  so  long  as  man  wants 
to  know.  And  there  is  much  for  us  to  know. 

As  T.S.  Eliot  once  wrote:  "We  shall 
never  cease  from  exploration  and  the  end 
of  all  our  exploring  will  be  to  arrive  at 
where  we  started  and  to  know  the  place  for 
the  first  time." 

In  that  never-ending  quest,  the  United 
States  pledges  to  work,  in  cooperation  with 
all  nations,  to  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to 
our  generation  and  to  future  generations 
inhabiting  this  planet. 


Document  113 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  International  Whaling  Commission 
(Byrne)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  September  16, 
1982  ( Extract)*? 

Results  of  Negotiations 
for  the  Conservation  of 
Whales 


Mr.  Chairman,   10  years  ago,  the  IWC 
was  a  far  different  organization  than  it  is 


27  Source:  Rnnew  of  the  34th  International  Whal- 


today.  It  had  14  members,  employed  a 
single  staff  person  year  round  at  half  time, 
and  had  an  annual  budget  of  less  than 
$20,000.  It  did  not  regulate  whaling  in  the 
North  Atlantic  at  all,  it  had  no  international 
observer  scheme,  it  established  catch  limits 
in  terms  of  .the  Blue  Whale  Unit — a  measure 
of  whale  oil  production  rather  than  a  whale 
conservation  concept,  and  it  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  commercial  harvesting  of  ap- 
proximately 46,000  whales. 

Expressing  its  grave  concern  over  declin- 
ing whale  stocks  and  the  operation  of  the 
IWC,  the  1972  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment  in  Stockholm 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  a  strength- 
ened IWC  and  a  10-year  moratorium  on 
commercial  whaling  by  vote  of  53  in  favor, 
none  opposed,  and  three  abstentions.28  At 
the  IWC  meeting  that  was  held  only  10  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Stockholm  meet- 
ing, the  United  States  proposed  the  same 
10-year  moratorium,  but  the  measure  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  only  4  in  favor,  with  6 
opposed,  and  4  abstentions.29  However  dis- 
appointing this  initial  result,  the  United 
States  was  not  discouraged.  We  instead 
initiated  a  process  of  reform  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  The  1972  IWC  meeting 
agreed  to  abolish  the  Blue  Whale  Unit  in 
favor  of  management  by  species  and,  later, 
by  stocks,  to  implement  an  international 
observer  scheme,  and  establish  catch  limits 
for  the  first  time  for  minke  and  sperm 
whales  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  In  the 
ensuing  decade,  catch  limits  were  estab- 
lished for  all  stocks  of  large  whales  world- 
wide and  reduced  by  some  73  percent, 
factory  ships  were  prohibited  from  taking 
whales  other  than  minkes,  a  large  whale 
sanctuary  was  established  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  use  of  the  inhumane  cold 
harpoon  was  banned.  Over  the  same  peri- 
od, the  Commission  Secretariat  was  ex- 
panded to  include  a  full  time  data  analysis 
staff  and  accommodate  the  growth  of  IWC 
membership  to  39  countries.  The  vast  ma- 


\ng  Commission  Meeting,  pp.  30-32.  Byrne  attended 
the  34th  Annual  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion Meeting  in  Brighton,  England,  July  19-24, 
1982.  He  is  also  Administrator,  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

28  Reference  is  to  Recommendation  33  of  the 
Action  Plan  for  the  Human  Environment,  adopted 
at  the  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment, Stockholm,  Sweden,  June  5-16,  1972,  con- 
tained in  the  Report  of  the  Conference;  for  text, 
see  U.N.  document  A/CONF.48/14/Rev.l. 

29  Regarding  the  U.S.  proposal  and  the  vote, 
see  Chairman's  Report  of  the  24th  International  Whal- 
ing Commission  Meeting,  London,  England,  June  26- 
30,  1972  (London,  1972). 
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jority  of  the  current  membership,  either  by 
change  in  policy  or  upon  becoming  mem- 
bers, has  joined  the  whale  conservation 
cause. 

This  group  of  conservation-oriented 
countries  succeeded  at  the  July  1982  meet- 
ing in  achieving  IWC  recognition  of  the 
need  to  cease  commercial  whaling.  The 
poor  state  of  knowledge  about  whales  and 
the  downward  trend  in  IWC  catch  limits 
throughout  the  1970's  clearly  supported 
our  view  that  the  available  data  base  and 
previous  IWC  Management  practices  are 
totally  inadequate  to  manage  whales  with- 
out incurring  unacceptable  risks. 

The  moment  came  on  July  23  when  the 
IWC,  by  a  vote  of  25  to  7  with  5  countries 
abstaining,  adopted  a  cessation  of  commer- 
cial whaling  to  take  effect  as  of  the  1985-86 
pelagic  and  1986  coastal  whaling  season.30 

The  Commission's  decision  was  taken 
with  the  understanding  that  catch  limits  will 
be  established  during  the  3-year  transition 
period  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Scientific  Committee  and  the 
provisions  of  the  current  management  pro- 
cedures. The  postponement  of  3  years  will 
provide  the  industry  with  the  time  neces- 
sary to  cease  whaling  in  an  ordinary  fashion. 
The  "cessation,"  as  it  is  called,  is  to  be 
reviewed  by  1990  to  determine  its  effect  on 
whale  stocks.  I  am  submitting  for  the  record 
tables  reflecting  the  newly  established  catch 
limits  and  the  trend  in  catch  limits  over 
time.31 

The  goals  we  are  striving  for  will  not  be 
realized  until  we  have  successfully  imple- 
mented the  cessation.  In  the  meantime,  we 
will  face  challenges  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  IWC  while  achieving  the  orderly 
cessation  of  all  countries  from  commercial 
whaling.  Affected  countries  may  well  file 
objections  to  the  cessation  in  the  period 
provided  for  such  action  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  options  while  considering  meas- 
ures necessary  to  comply.  None  have  done 
so  to  date.  The  deferral  of  the  cessation 
serves  to  encourage  these  countries  to  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  the  IWC  as  the  ap- 
propriate forum  for  whale  conservation  and 


30  The  provision  banning  commercial  whaling, 
as  well  as  other  amendments  adopted  at  the 
meeting,  were  incorporated  in  The  Schedule  to 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Regulation 
of  Whaling  as  Amended  by  the  Commission,  at 
the  34th  Annual  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion Meeting,  July  19-24,  1982,  and  entered  into 
force  on  February  3,  1983. 

31  See  Review  of  the  34th  International  Whaling 
Commission  Meeting,  pp.  99-100. 


makes  it  possible  for  us  to  maintain  the 
dialogues  and  exert  the  influence  that  will 
be  essential  to  achieve  the  cessation  in 
practice.  We  are  and  should  be  optimistic. 
The  success  achieved  in  Brighton  is  the  best 
evidence  we  could  have  that  whales  will 
receive  that  protection  we  have  urged  for  so 
long. 

The  July  1982  IWC  meeting  also  devot- 
ed substantial  effort  to  the  development  of 
guidelines  for  the  establishment  of  IWC 
whale  sanctuaries.  The  prime  objective  set 
forth  In  the  guidelines  is  to  identify  areas  in 
which  individual  or  groups  of  whale  species 
are  protected  from  whaling  for  a  specified 
period  to  provide  for  long-term  conserva- 
tion. Additional  objectives  related  to  re- 
search and  the  collection  of  information  are 
also  articulated.  The  guidelines  will  be  used 
to  review  and  assess  any  proposals  for  sanc- 
tuaries that  may  be  submitted  to  the  IWC  in 
the  future  and  should  place  the  process  of 
establishing  IWC  whale  sanctuaries  on  a 
firm  basis. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  determined  U.S. 
efforts  since  1979,  including  intensive  work 
over  the  past  2  years,  the  IWC  established 
management  principles  and  procedures  to 
govern  aboriginal  subsistence  whaling. 
These  principles  and  procedures  formally 
recognize  the  distinction  between  commer- 
cial and  aboriginal  subsistence  whaling  and 
codify  the  IWC's  practice  of  attempting, 
where  necessary,  to  strike  a  proper  balance 
between  the  needs  of  aboriginal  people 
who  depend  on  limited  whaling  to  meet 
subsistence,  cultural,  and  nutritional  needs 
and  the  conservation  needs  of  the  affected 
whales.  They  require  the  management  of 
such  hunting  so  as  to  provide  for  the  recov- 
ery of  depleted  whale  populations.  To  assist 
with  the  implementation  of  these  proce- 
dures at  the  next  meeting  of  the  IWTC  in  July 
1983  and  thereafter,  the  Commission 
agreed  to  establish  a  standing  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Technical  Committee  to  review 
aboriginal  subsistence  whaling  needs  and 
provide  this  information  to  the  Commission 
in  much  the  same  way  that  the  Scientific 
Committee  provides  advice.  The  Alaska 
Eskimo  Whaling  Commission  contributed 
substantially  to  achieving  this  result  and  we 
look  forward  to  its  continued  contributions 
in  helping  to  implement  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  activities  since  the 
July  1982  meeting  provide  an  indication  of 
the  major  issues  that  can  be  anticipated  for 
next  year's  meeting  and  beyond.  As  I  have 
indicated,  one  major  challenge  for  us  and 
our  colleagues  within  the  Commission  is  to 
facilitate  the  efforts  of  the  IWC  and  particu- 
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larly  the  whaling  countries  in  implementing 
the  cessation.  In  this  regard,  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  countries  will  be  required  to 
reflect  what  we  regard  as  the  clear  expres- 
sion of  world  opinion  in  favor  of  a  cessa- 
tion. I  have  therefore  written  letters  to  all 
Commissioners  of  countries  that  joined  us 
on  the  cessation  vote  expressing  apprecia- 
tion for  their  support  and  urging  continued 
efforts  to  achieve  our  common  goal.  I  ex- 
pressed U.S.  commitment  to  this  result  and 
our  desire  to  work  intensively  with  all  I WC 
members  to  achieve  it. 

I  do  not  expect  any  significant  changes  in 
the  IWC's  membership  over  the  next  year. 
We  will  work  with  the  existing  membership 
to  maintain  the  integrity  and  viability  of  the 
IWC  and  its  decisions.  In  this  regard,  my 
letters  to  conservation-oriented  Commis- 
sioners, as  well  as  letters  to  their  counter- 
parts in  the  whaling  countries  expressing 
our  desire  to  facilitate  their  compliance  with 
the  cessation  decision,  are  being  reinforced 
by  personal  visits  by  our  embassy  officials 
abroad.  We  have  also  been  in  regular  con- 
tact with  the  IWC  Secretariat  to  monitor 
any  official  reactions  to  the  July  1982  meet- 
ing. To  date,  there  has  been  no  such  reac- 
tion, but  we  have  been  able  to  be  of  assis- 
tance to  the  Secretary  in  clarifying  the  cor- 
rect text  of  several  decisions  reached  last 
July.  The  90-day  period  to  object  to  these 
decisions  expires  on  November  4. 

A  second  major  issue  anticipated  for  the 
July  1983  IWC  meeting  is  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  aboriginal  whaling  management 
scheme  and  the  establishment  of  catch  lim- 
its to  govern  bowhead  whaling  in  1984  and 
beyond.  We  are  working  closely  with  the 
concerned  Federal  agencies,  particularly 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Alaska  Eskimo  Whaling  Commission 
(AEWC)  to  develop  information  that  will  be 
critical  to  implementing  the  management 
scheme.  I  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
chairman  of  the  IWC  Technical  Committee, 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  establish  the 
standing  subcommittee  on  aboriginal  sub- 
sistence needs,  to  express  our  interest  in 
participating  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
the  work  of  this  new  body.  Within  NOAA, 
we  will  continue  to  work  with  the  AEWC  to 
manage  the  bowhead  whale  hunt  jointly,  as 
provided  for  under  our  Cooperative  Agree- 
ment, with  a  mind  to  the  need  to  establish 
new  catch  limits  for  the  bowhead  whale 
hunt  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  the  matter  of  sanctuaries,  it  is  too 
early  to  predict  whether  there  will  be  pro- 
posals to  establish  additional  IWC  whale 
sanctuaries.   I   believe,   however,   that   the 


IWC  co-sponsored  meeting  on  the  noncon- 
sumptive  uses  of  whales  that  we  proposed 
should  help  to  develop  useful  information 
that  complements  efforts  relating  to  sanc- 
tuaries. This  meeting  is  not  yet  scheduled 
but  should  occur  before  the  July  1983  IWC 
meeting. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  reference  to  the  IWC's  ban  on  the  use 
of  cold  grenade  harpoons  to  take  minke 
whales.  The  ban  was  adopted  at  the  July 
1981  IWC  meeting  and  becomes  effective 
beginning  with  the  1982-83  pelagic  and 
1983  coastal  whaling  seasons.  The  1982-83 
pelagic  season  starts  this  November  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  The  ban  is  the  sub- 
ject of  objections  filed  by  Brazil,  Iceland, 
Japan,  Norway,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  U.S.  position  on  this  matter  is  clear. 
We  supported  the  ban  and  continue  to  do 
so.  We  have  communicated  this  position 
and  our  concern  to  each  objecting  country, 
urging  that  every  means  be  explored  that 
would  allow  the  withdrawal  of  objections. 
We  have  also  carefully  explained  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Pelly  and  Packwood-Magnuson 
amendments32  which  provide  for  sanctions 
in  the  event  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines  that  a  country's  nationals  are 
conducting  fishing  operations,  including 
whaling,  in  a  manner  that  diminishes  the 
effectiveness  of  an  international  fishery 
conservation  program,  including  that  of  the 
IWC. 

The  achievements  at  the  July  1982  IWC 
meeting  were  unmatched  in  its  history. 
There  is  a  clear  and  long  sought  expression 
of  world  opinion  in  the  matter  of  whale 
conservation.  The  United  States  will  con- 
tinue its  efforts  in  the  next  years  to  bring 
the  decisions  of  the  IWC  into  practice  and, 
with  the  cooperation  of  all  IWC  members, 
enter  what  I  consider  to  be  a  bright  chapter 
in  the  history  of  conservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  to  you 
our  appreciation  and  thanks  for  your  sus- 
tained interest  and  support  as  we  work  to 
achieve  the  cessation  we  have  sought  for  so 
long.  We  will  continue  to  face  challenges  to 
hold  the  IWC  together  and  to  bring  into 
practice  the  conservation  measures  already 
adopted.  We  will  need  to  rely  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  as  we  face  these  challenges. 


32  Regarding  these  amendments,  see  footnote 
21  to  document  111. 
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B.  Law  of  the  Sea 


Document  114 


Statement  by  President  Reagan,  January  29, 
1982* 


U.S.  Announcement  to 
Resume  Participation  in 
Law  of  the  Sea 
Negotiations 

The  world's  oceans  are  vital  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  other  nations  in  diverse  ways. 
They  represent  waterways  and  airways  es- 
sential to  preserving  the  peace  and  to  trade 
and  commerce;  are  major  sources  for  meet- 
ing increasing  world  food  and  energy  de- 
mands and  promise  further  resource  poten- 
tial. They  are  a  frontier  for  expanding  sci- 
entific research  and  knowledge,  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  global  environmental 
balance  and  a  great  source  of  beauty,  awe 
and  pleasure  for  mankind. 

Developing  international  agreement  for 
this  vast  ocean  space,  covering  over  half  of 
the  earth's  surface,  has  been  a  major  chal- 
lenge confronting  the  international  com- 
munity. Since  1973  scores  of  nations  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of 
developing  a  comprehensive  treaty  for  the 
world's  oceans  at  the  Third  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea.  The  United 
States  has  been  a  major  participant  in  this 
process. 

Serious  questions  had  been  raised  in  the 
United  States  about  parts  of  the  draft  con- 
vention and,  last  March,  I  announced  that 
my  administration  would  undertake  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  current  draft2  and  the 
degree  to  which  it  met  United  States  in- 


1  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  January 
29,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  February  1,  1982,  pp.  94-95. 
For  the  White  House  Fact  Sheet  issued  concur- 
rently, see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March 
1982,  pp.  54-55. 

2  Reference  presumably  is  to  the  statement 
issued  by  the  Department  of  State  on  March  2, 
1981.  For  text,  see  Amencan>  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,   1981,  document  112. 


terests  in  the  navigation,  overflight,  fisher- 
ies, environmental,  deep  seabed  mining 
and  other  areas  covered  by  that  convention. 
We  recognize  that  the  last  two  sessions  of 
the  Conference  have  been  difficult,  pending 
the  completion  of  our  review.  At  the  same 
time,  we  consider  it  important  that  a  Law  of 
the  Sea  treaty  be  such  that  the  United  States 
can  join  in  and  support  it.  Our  review  has 
concluded  that  while  most  provisions  of  the 
draft  convention  are  acceptable  and  consist- 
ent with  United  States  interests,  some 
major  elements  of  the  deep  seabed  mining 
regime  are  not  acceptable. 

I  am  announcing  today  that  the  United 
States  will  return  to  those  negotiations  and 
work  with  other  countries  to  achieve  an 
acceptable  treaty.  In  the  deep  seabed  min- 
ing area,  we  will  seek  changes  necessary  to 
correct  those  unacceptable  elements  and  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  a  treaty  that: 

will  not  deter  development  of  any  deep 
seabed  mineral  resources  to  meet  national 
and  world  demand; 

will  assure  national  access  to  these  re- 
sources by  current  and  future  qualified  enti- 
ties to  enhance  U.S.  security  of  supply,  to 
avoid  monopolization  of  the  resources  by 
the  operating  arm  of  the  International 
Authority,3  and  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  resources; 

will  provide  a  decisionmaking  role  in  the 
deep  seabed  regime  that  fairly  reflects  and 
effectively  protects  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic interests  and  financial  contributions 
of  participating  states; 

will  not  allow  for  amendments  to  come 
into  force  without  approval  of  the  par- 
ticipating states,  including  in  our  case  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 

will  not  set  other  undesirable  precedents 
for  international  organizations;  and 

will  be  likely  to  receive  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  In  this  regard,  the 
convention  should  not  contain  provisions 
for  the  mandatory  transfer  of  private  tech- 
nology and  participation  by  and  funding  for 
national  liberation  movements. 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to 
the  multilateral  treaty  process  for  reaching 


3  Reference  is  to  the  International  Seabed 
Authority,  empowered  to  administer  ocean  re- 
sources under  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty.  For  draft 
treaty  provisions  dealing  with  the  Authority,  see 
the  Draft  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  U.N. 
document  A/CONF.62/L.78,  August  28,  1981, 
Part  XI,  Section  4,  p.  61. 
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agreement  on  Law  of  the  Sea.  If  working 
together  at  the  Conference  we  can  find  ways 
to  fulfill  these  key  objectives,  my  adminis- 
tration will  support  ratification. 

I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  my  Special  Representative  for  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  in  coordination  with 
other  responsible  agencies,  to  embark  im- 
mediately on  the  necessary  consultations 
with  other  countries  and  to  undertake  fur- 
ther preparations  for  our  participation  in 
the  Conference. 


Document  115 


Statement  by  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conferences  (Malone)  Before  a  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  February  23,   1982  (Extract)4 


U.S.  Negotiating  Position 
in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference 


In  his  public  statement,5  the  President 
made  clear  several  points,  which  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  at  this  time: 

First,  it  is  important  that  a  law  of  the  sea 
treaty  be  fashioned  so  that  the  United 
States  can  join  in  and  support  it. 

Second,  major  elements  of  the  deep 
seabed  mining  regime  as  they  are  now 
drafted  are  not  acceptable  to  the  United 
States. 

Third,  we  have  six  broad  objectives  with 
regard  to  the  deep  seabed  mining  regime 
and  we  will  be  seeking  changes  in  the  draft 
treaty  in  order  to  achieve  them. 

Fourth  and  finally,  the  United  States 
remains  committed  to  the  multilateral  trea- 


4  Source:  Law  of  the  Sea:  Hearings  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Xinety-seventh  Congress  (Washington,  1982), 
pp.  130-135.  Malone  was  also  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs. 

5  See  supra. 


ty  process  and  will  support  ratification  if 
our  six  objectives  are  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  consulting 
with  our  principal  allies,  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  leadership  of  the  Conference,  and  influ- 
ential delegates  from  the  Conference,  in- 
cluding the  leadership  of  the  Group  of  77,6 
the  Caucus  of  Developing  Nations. 

Beginning  tomorrow,  we  will  participate 
in  a  formal  intersessional  meeting  of  the 
Conference.  That  will  be  an  important  op- 
portunity to  explore  potential  solutions  to 
the  problems  we  have  raised  with  part  XI,7 
the  deep  sea  mining  portion  of  the  Draft 
Convention. 

During  the  first  week  of  March,  we  will 
assess  the  results  of  our  consultations  and 
the  intersessional  meeting,  determining 
whether  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
negotiate  satisfactory  changes  to  the  Draft 
Convention  which  meet  the  President's  ob- 
jectives. The  assessment  will  describe  what 
the  U.S.  delegation  believes  to  be  an 
achievable  package  of  improvements  in  part 
XI.  This  assessment  will  be  reviewed  care- 
fully before  we  proceed  further. 

During  the  February  informal  consulta- 
tions, we  have  explained  our  problems  with 
the  Draft  Convention  in  a  clear  and  precise 
and  specific  way.  We  have  discussed  those 
potential  solutions  which  we  believe  would 
meet  our  national  interests  and  make  the 
treaty  acceptable  to  the  United  States.  I  will 
make  available  a  compendium  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  problems  in  part  XI8  which  we 
are  placing  before  the  Conference  leaders 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  prospects  for  suc- 
cessfully negotiating  changes  that  satisfy 
the  President's  objectives.  Let  me,  however, 
now  turn  to  those  objectives. 

The  President  stated  that  we  will  seek 
changes  necessary  to  correct  unacceptable 
elements  of  the  draft  treaty  and  to  achieve 
our  six  objectives: 

First,  the  treaty  must  not  deter  develop- 
ment of  any  deep  seabed  mineral  resources 
to  meet  national  or  world  demand. 


6  Reference  is  to  a  group  of  developing  nations 
who  first  organized  in  the  mid-1960's  to  set  forth 
a  program  of  action  prior  to  the  first  meeting  of 
the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development. 
The  group,  now  expanded  to  an  estimated  121 
nations,  operates  as  a  developing  country  caucus 
on  economic  matters  in  the  United  Nations. 

7  For  the  text  of  Part  XI,  see  Draft  Convention 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  U.N.  document 
A/CONF.62/L.78,  pp.  49-80. 

8  Reference  is  to  "Approaches  to  Major  Prob- 
lems in  Part  XI  of  the  Draft  Convention  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,"  a  paper  submitted  by  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Conference  on  February  24, 
1982. 
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The  United  States  believes  that  its  in- 
terests, those  of  its  allies,  and  indeed  the 
interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  nations,  will 
be  best  served  by  developing  the  resources 
of  the  deep  seabed  as  market  conditions 
warrant.  We  have  a  consumer-oriented  phi- 
losophy. The  draft  treaty,  in  our  judgment, 
reflects  a  protectionist  bias  which  would 
deter  the  development  of  deep  seabed  min- 
eral resources,  including  manganese 
nodules  and  any  other  deep  seabed  miner- 
als such  as  the  polymetallic  sulfide  deposits 
which  have  received  considerable  publicity 
recently. 

Many  different  provisions  of  the  draft 
treaty  discourage  development  of  seabed 
resources.  Chief  among  them  are: 

The  production  policies  of  the  Interna- 
tional Seabed  Authority,  which  place  other 
priorities  ahead  of  economically  efficient 
resource  development. 

The  production  ceiling  which  limits  the 
availability  of  minerals  for  global  consump- 
tion. 

The  limit  on  the  number  of  mining 
operations  which  could  be  conducted  by 
any  one  country,  thus  potentially  limiting 
our  ability  to  supply  U.S.  consumption 
needs  from  the  seabed. 

Broad  areas  of  administrative  and  regu- 
latory discretion  which,  if  implemented  in 
accordance  with  the  Authority's  production 
policies,  would  deter  seabed  mineral  devel- 
opment. 

To  meet  the  President's  first  objective, 
these  and  other  related  areas  of  part  XI 
would  require  change  and  improvement. 

Second,  the  treaty  must  assure  national 
access  to  those  resources  by  current  and 
future  qualified  entities  to  enhance  U.S. 
security  of  supply,  avoid  monopolization  of 
the  resources  by  the  operating  arm  of  the 
International  Authority,  the  Enterprise,9 
and  promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  resources. 

The  draft  treaty  provides  no  assurance 
that  qualified  private  applicants  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  awarded 
contracts.  It  is  our  strong  view  that  all 
qualified  applicants  should  be  granted  con- 
tracts and  the  decision  whether  to  grant  a 
contract  should  be  tied  exclusively  to  the 


9  Reference  is  to  the  Enterprise,  the  transport- 
ing, processing  and  marketing  organ  of  the  Inter- 
national Seabed  Authority.  See  Draft  Convention 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  Part  XI,  Section  4,  Article 
170,  p.  74. 


question  of  whether  an  applicant  has  satis- 
fied objective  qualification  standards. 

We  believe  that  when  a  sovereign  state 
sponsors  an  applicant  and  certifies  that  the 
applicant  meets  the  treaty's  qualification 
standards,  the  Authority  should  accept  such 
certification  unless  a  consensus  of  objective 
technical  experts  votes  that  the  applicant's 
qualifications  were  falsely  or  improperly 
certified. 

The  Draft  Convention  also  should  make 
specific  provision  for  the  rights  of  private 
companies  that  have  made  pioneer  invest- 
ments in  deep  seabed  mining.  We  are  all 
aware  that  a  few  companies  have  devoted 
substantial  resources  to  prospecting  for 
deep  seabed  minerals  and  developing  new 
technologies  for  their  extraction.  We  recog- 
nize that  there  are  different  views  as  to  the 
rights  which  pioneer  investors  have  ac- 
quired, but  practicality  should  guide  us  in 
this  matter.  Deep  seabed  mineral  resources 
will  not  be  made  available  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  without  the  continuing  effort  of 
pioneer  miners.  I  am  confident,  therefore, 
that  the  Conference  can  find  ways  and 
means  to  accommodate  their  special  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  addition,  the  draft  treaty  creates  a 
system  of  privileges  which  discriminates 
against  the  private  side  of  the  parallel  sys- 
tem. Rational  private  companies  would 
therefore  have  little  option  but  to  enter 
joint  ventures  or  other  similar  ventures 
either  with  the  operating  arm  of  the 
Authority,  the  Enterprise,  or  with  develop- 
ing countries.  Not  only  would  this  deny  the 
United  States  access  to  deep  seabed  miner- 
als through  its  private  companies  because 
the  private  access  system  would  be  uncom- 
petitive, but  under  some  scenarios  the  En- 
terprise could  establish  a  monopoly  over 
deep  seabed  mineral  resources. 

To  meet  the  President's  second  objec- 
tive, therefore,  qualified  applicants  should 
be  granted  contracts,  the  legal  and  com- 
mercial position  of  pioneer  operators 
should  be  accommodated,  and  the  parallel 
system  should  be  designed  to  permit  pri- 
vate miners  to  operate  independently. 

Third,  the  treaty  must  provide  a  deci- 
sionmaking role  in  the  deep  seabed  regime 
that  fairly  reflects  and  effectively  protects 
the  political  and  economic  interests  and 
financial  contributions  of  participating 
states. 

The  United  States  has  a  strong  interest 
in  an  effective  and  fair  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  which  includes  a  viable  seabed  min- 
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ing  regime.  As  the  largest  potential  con- 
sumer of  seabed  minerals,  as  a  country 
whose  private  firms  could  invest  substantial 
amounts  in  seabed  mining,  and  as  poten- 
tially the  largest  contributor  to  the  Seabed 
Authority  and  to  the  financing  of  the  Enter- 
prise, our  political  and  the  economic  in- 
terests in  any  new  international  organiza- 
tion are  far-reaching  and  must  be  clearly 
protected.  The  decisionmaking  system  in 
the  Seabed  Authority  must  reflect  these 
realities. 

For  example,  a  treaty  which  makes  Amer- 
ican access  to  natural  resources  of  the 
seabed  dependent  upon  the  voting  power 
either  of  its  competition  or  of  those  coun- 
tries who  do  not  wish  to  see  these  resources 
produced  would  not  meet  the  President's 
objectives. 

Similarly,  the  President's  objectives 
would  not  be  satisfied  if  minerals  other  than 
manganese  nodules  could  be  developed 
only  after  a  decision  was  taken  to  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  to  allow  the 
exploitation  of  such  minerals.  In  our  judg- 
ment, the  development  of  other  seabed 
minerals  should  proceed  without  restraint 
pending  the  development  of  rules  and 
regulations. 

We  must  be  candid — many  countries  do 
not  wish  to  see  new  sources  of  minerals 
produced  from  the  seabed  because  they 
believe  that  such  production  will  jeopardize 
their  own  competitive  position  in  the  world 
markets.  We  do  not  criticize  them  for  hold- 
ing this  view,  but  do  expect  them  to  un- 
derstand that  the  U.S.  national  interest  is 
not  consistent  with  impediments  to  the  pro- 
duction of  seabed  minerals.  A  seabed  min- 
ing regime  which  deters  production  is  anti- 
thetical to  the  interests  of  all  nations  in  the 
economically  efficient  development  of  re- 
sources. 

A  way  must  be  found  to  assure  that  any 
nation  like  the  United  States,  having  a  vital 
stake  in  the  Authority's  decisions,  has  influ- 
ence sufficient  to  protect  its  interests.  The 
decisionmaking  system  should  provide  that, 
on  issues  of  highest  importance  to  a  nation, 
that  nation  will  have  affirmative  influence 
on  the  outcome.  Conversely,  nations  with 
major  economic  interests  should  be  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  can  prevent 
decisions  adverse  to  their  interests.  We  will 
make  detailed  proposals  to  the  Conference 
on  ways  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

Fourth,  the  treaty  must  not  allow  for 
amendments  to  come  into  force  without 
approval  of  the  participating  states,  includ- 
ing in  our  case  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 


The  draft  treaty  now  permits  two-thirds 
of  the  states  parties  acting  at  the  Review 
Conference10  to  adopt  amendments  to  part 
XI  of  the  treaty  which  would  be  binding  on 
all  states  parties  without  regard  to  their 
concurrence.  It  has  been  argued  that  a  state 
which  objects  to  an  amendment  has  the 
option  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  if  the 
amendment  is  imposed  without  its  consent. 
This  proposal  is  obviously  not  acceptable 
when  dealing  with  major  economic  interests 
of  countries  which  have  invested  significant 
capital  in  the  development  of  deep  seabed 
mining  in  an  international  treaty  regime. 
We  believe  there  are  ways  to  solve  this 
problem  and  we  will  be  exploring  them 
during  the  negotiations. 

Fifth,  the  treaty  must  not  set  other  un- 
desirable precedents  for  international  or- 
ganizations. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  adverse  precedents 
which  would  be  established  by  the  draft 
treaty  could  be  avoided  by  achieving  the  six 
objectives  set  out  by  the  President.  Our 
negotiating  efforts,  however,  should  not 
result  in  offsetting  or  replacing  one  un- 
desirable precedent  with  another.  Our  task 
in  returning  to  the  negotiating  table  is  to 
satisfy  all  of  the  President's  objectives.  The 
job  would  not  be  complete  if,  for  example, 
adverse  precedents  related  to  artificial  pro- 
duction limits  and  protection  of  land-based 
minerals  are  avoided  at  the  price  of  acquies- 
cence on  other  issues  of  principle  such  as 
the  mandatory  transfer  of  technology. 

In  solving  problems  in  the  draft  treaty, 
we  will  be  alert  to  the  possibility  that  a 
particular  solution  may  be  viable  in  the 
context  of  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  but 
inappropriate  as  a  precedent  for  some  fu- 
ture negotiation.  As  we  proceed  to  seek 
solutions  to  problems  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
negotiations,  we  will  be  mindful  of  the 
broadest  national  interests  and  the  relation- 
ship of  these  negotiations  to  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  other  global  institutions. 

Sixth,  the  treaty  must  be  likely  to  receive 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
In  this  regard,  the  Convention  should  not 
contain  provisions  for  the  mandatory  trans- 
fer of  private  technology  and  participation 
by  and  funding  for  national  liberation 
movements. 


10  Reference  is  to  a  review  conference  to  be 
convened  15  years  after  commercial  mining  of  the 
seabed  begins  to  review  the  provisions  of  Part  XI 
and  relevant  annexes.  See  Draft  Convention  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea,  Part  XI,  Section  3,  Article  155, 
p.  59. 
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The  comprehensive  policy  review  proc- 
ess that  has  just  been  completed  was  in- 
itiated because  this  administration  recog- 
nized that  the  Senate  could  not  and  would 
not  give  its  consent  to  the  emerging  draft 
treaty  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  It  is,  however, 
our  judgment  that,  if  the  President's  objec- 
tives as  outlined  are  satisfied,  the  Senate 
would  approve  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty.  It 
would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  demon- 
strate very  concretely  how  any  renegotiated 
treaty  texts  have  solved  the  problems  raised 
by  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  public 
which  led  to  the  review  and  how  they  have 
met  the  President's  objectives. 

In  this  regard,  there  are  certain  issues  to 
which  special  attention  must  be  called.  The 
President  highlighted  these  in  his  sixth  ob- 
jective. The  mandatory  transfer  of  private 
technology  and  participation  by  and  fund- 
ing for  national  liberation  movements  cre- 
ate commercial  and  political  difficulty  of 
such  consequence  that  they  must  be  singled 
out  as  issues  requiring  effective  solutions. 
These  solutions  will  have  to  be  clearly  de- 
fensible as  total  solutions  to  the  problem. 

There  is  a  deeply  held  view  in  our  Con- 
gress that  one  of  America's  greatest  assets 
is  its  capacity  for  innovation  and  the  inven- 
tion and  its  ability  to  produce  advanced 
technology.  It  is  understandable,  therefore, 
that  a  treaty  would  be  unacceptable  to  many 
Americans  if  it  required  the  United  States, 
or  more  particularly  private  companies,  to 
transfer  that  asset  in  a  forced  sale.  That  is 
why  the  problem  must  be  solved. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  President's 
statement  that,  if  his  objectives  are  success- 
fully met,  he  will  support  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty.  We  will  work  with  all  Members 
of  Congress,  particularly  those  who  have 
shown  a  special  interest  in  this  subject,  in 
order  to  insure  that  they  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  give  us  their  advice  in  ad- 
vance of  any  commitments  that  we  make. 

We  will  encourage  Members  of  Congress 
to  participate  actively  in  the  work  of  our 
delegation  and  to  keep  abreast  of  develop- 
ments at  the  Conference.  We  will  continue 
to  work  with  members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee and  other  interested  Americans.  We 
will  do  everything  possible  to  avoid  a  situa- 
tion in  which  we  agree  to  draft  treaty  provi- 
sions which  will  later  face  political  opposi- 
tion. 

What  we  want  to  do  now  is  return  to  the 
bargaining  table  with  a  clear  and  firm  posi- 
tion that  meets  our  national  interests.  We 
believe  that  there  is  a  reservoir  of  good  will 


at  the  Conference,  and  we  will  work  cooper- 
atively and  diligently  at  the  Conference  to 
seek  a  result  acceptable  to  all. 


Document  116 

Statement  by  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conferences  (Malone)  Before  the  Eleventh 
Session  of  the  Third  U.  N.  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,  April  1,  1982  (Extract)11 

U.S.  Reaction  to 
European  Negotiating 
Proposals  on  Deep  Sea 
Mining 


The  Conference  has  afforded  my  delega- 
tion an  opportunity  to  raise  our  concerns 
with  certain  aspects  of  Part  XI  of  the  Draft 
Convention.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  solutions  to  them  which 
meet  the  objectives  set  forth  by  President 
Reagan  on  January  29. 12  I  want  to  express 
once  again  our  appreciation  that  other 
delegations  have  been  both  interested  and 
willing  to  hear  us.  We  are  anxious,  however, 
to  begin  substantive  negotiations  and  await 
your  guidance  as  to  how  to  proceed. 

In  your  reports  to  the  Plenary  on  Mon- 
day13 both  you14  and  Chairman  Engo  made 
reference  to  a  series  of  proposals  put  for- 
ward by  a  Group  of  1 1  Heads  of  Delegation 
acting  in   their  personal   capacities.15   My 


11  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Malone 
addressed  the  164th  Plenary  Meeting.  His  re- 
marks were  summarized  in  U.N.  document 
A/CONF.62/SR.164. 

12  For  text,  see  document  114. 

13  March  29,  1982. 

14  Tommy  T.  B.  Koh,  of  Singapore,  President 
of  the  Conference. 

15  A  group  of  1 1  states  (Australia,  Austria, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Ireland,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland)  pro- 
posed a  set  of  amendments  which  they  hoped 
would  serve  as  a  basis  for  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Group  of  77  after  the 
latter  rejected  the  U.S.  "Proposals  for  Amend- 
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delegation  joins  you  and  Chairman  Engo  in 
welcoming  their  efforts  and  we  also  join 
them  in  the  hope  that  the  Group  of  1 1 
proposals  can  afford  us  an  opportunity  to 
make  progress  toward  consensus  on  the 
difficult  issues  facing  us. 

The  Group  of  1 1  proposals  address 
many  of  the  issues  raised  by  President  Rea- 
gan on  January-  29.  They  offer  suggestions 
which  are  related  to  the  following  matters 
of  concern  to  my  delegation: 

1 .  The  approval  of  contracts; 

2.  Production  policies  including  the 
question  of  limitations  and  adjustment  as- 
sistance; 

3.  The  question  of  the  election  to  the 
Council  of  the  seven  largest  contributors; 

4.  Decisionmaking; 

5.  The  question  of  the  adoption  of 
amendments  to  the  treaty  arising  from  the 
Review  Conference; 

6.  The  powers  of  the  Assembly  and 
Council — the  separation  of  powers; 

7.  Transfer  of  privately-owned  technol- 
ogy; 

8.  The  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations 
on  minerals  other  than  polymetallic 
nodules. 

On  several  of  these  matters  the  Group  of 
1 1  proposals  focus  on  narrower  aspects  of 
broader  U.S.  concerns.  With  respect  to  pro- 
duction policies,  the  Group  of  1 1  proposals 
may  not  presently  be  sufficiently  broad  to 
allow  negotiations  related  to  the  produc- 
tion limitation  or  adjustment  assistance. 
Similarly,  the  Group  of  1 1  proposal  on 
decisionmaking  addresses  only  the  question 
of  approval  of  the  budget  of  the  Authority 
without  reference  to  other  important  prob- 
lems in  the  decisionmaking  system.  The 
Group  of  1 1  proposals  do  not  seem  to 
contemplate  discussion  of  the  relationship 
of  creditors  to  the  Enterprise,  an  issue  on 
which  further  consultations  would  be  help- 
ful. We  would  appreciate  some  clarification 
on  these  points.  Finally,  the  Group  of  1 1 
proposals  do  not  address  the  technical  fi- 
nancial terms  of  contracts  or  the  question  of 


merit  to  the  Draft  Convention  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea."  After  a  request  by  the  Group  of  77  for 
specific  U.S. -proposed  amendments  to  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  forwarded  these  proposals  on 
March  11,  which  were  based  on  the  earlier  U.S. 
"Approaches  to  Major  Problems  in  Part  XI" 
paper.  For  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Group  of  1 1,  see  U.N.  document  WG.21 /Informal 
Paper  21  (March  25,  1982). 


benefits  for  peoples  who  have  not  attained 
self-governing  status. 

Mr.  President,  my  delegation  greatly  ap- 
preciates the  work  of  the  Group  of  1 1  and 
hopes,  with  the  clarifications  and  additions 
I  have  suggested,  that  they  can  serve  as  a 
basis  for  our  continued  work.  My  delega- 
tion is  eager  to  pursue  these  matters  and 
welcomes  your  efforts  to  encourage  con- 
sultations on  them.  We  are  prepared  to 
participate  in  any  forum  you  believe  is  suita- 
ble for  further  negotiations  and  we  will 
expend  even  effort  to  achieve  our  common 
objective  of  a  universally  acceptable  treaty 
adopted  by  consensus  at  this  session.  As  I 
mentioned  at  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  succeed  in  this  goal  the  United  States 
will  be  prepared  to  expend  every  effort  to 
fulfill  President  Reagan's  commitment  to 
seek  early  ratification  of  a  convention  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea. 


Document  117 


Statement  by  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conferences  (Malone)  Before  the  Eleventh 
Session  of  the  Third  U.N.  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,  April  30,  1982  (Extract)16 


Explanation  of  U.S. 
Decision  Not  To  Vote  for 
Adoption  of  the  Law7  of 
the  Sea  Treaty 


My  delegation  came  to  this  session  will- 
ing to  work  and  negotiate  with  other  coun- 
tries to  find  mutually  acceptable  solutions 
to  the  problems  before  us.  We  proposed  a 
set  of  amendments17  that  would  have  satis- 


16  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Malone 
addressed  the  182d  Plenary  Meeting.  His  remarks 
were  summarized  in  U.N.  document 
A/CONF.62/SR.182.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
vention was  adopted  130  to  4,  with  17  absten- 
tions, on  April  30.  The  United  States,  Israel, 
Turkey,  and  Venezuela  voted  against  the  treaty. 
For  the  text  of  the  United  Nations  Convention  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea,  see  U.N.  document 
A/CONF.62/122  (October  7,  1982). 

17  Regarding  the  U.S. -proposed  amendments, 
see  footnote  15  above. 
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fied  our  objectives  and,  in  our  view,  pro- 
vided a  fair  and  balanced  system  to  promote 
the  development  of  deep  seabed  resources. 
In  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  conciliation, 
we  made  a  further  attempt  to  find  satisfac- 
tory solutions  by  revising  our  proposed 
amendments  to  take  into  account  views 
expressed  by  other  delegations.18 

Three  misconceptions  have  arisen  about 
U.S.  motivations.  I  would  like  to  address 
each  of  these  briefly. 

The  first  misconception  has  been  that 
the  United  States  was  seeking  essentially  to 
nullify  the  basic  bargain  in  the  draft  treaty. 
This  is  not  true.  Even  if  all  of  our  proposed 
changes  had  been  accepted,  there  would 
still  have  been  an  international  regulatory 
system  for  the  deep  seabeds  and  an  interna- 
tional mining  entity.  We  have  not  tried  to 
destroy  the  system  at  all,  but  rather  to 
structure  it  in  a  way  that  will  best  serve  the 
interests  of  all  nations  by  enhancing  seabed 
resource  development. 

A  second  misconception  has  been  that 
the  primary  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  deep  seabed  regime  related  to  protect- 
ing a  few  U.S.  business  interests.  That  view 
has  drastically  misjudged  the  motivation  of 
the  United  States  and  its  commitment  to 
certain  principles. 

Finally,  many  other  countries,  and  even 
many  people  in  my  own  country,  have  be- 
lieved that  the  United  States  would,  in  the 
end,  accept  an  unsatisfactory  deep  seabed 
regime  because  of  the  navigation  provisions 
that  serve  other  national  interests.  That 
view,  as  well,  is  false.  We  have  consistently 
maintained  that  each  part  of  the  treaty  must 
be  satisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  we  came  to  this  session 
determined  to  work  together  to  reach  im- 
provements that  would  accord  with  U.S. 
objectives  and  ensure  a  viable  seabed  min- 
ing regime.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  say 
today  that  we  had  successfully  concluded 
our  task  and  reached  an  acceptable  out- 
come. Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case 
and  I  cannot  make  such  a  report. 

Some  modest  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  draft  treaty  during  this  session. 
However,  there  has  been  an  unyielding  re- 


18  The  U.S.  amendments,  cosponsored  by 
Belgium,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  were  the 
result  of  a  compromise  between  the  Group  of  1 1 
proposals  and  the  U.S.  "Proposals  for  Amend- 
ment"; for  the  text,  see  U.N.  document 
A/CONF.62/L.121  (April  13,  1982). 


fusal  on  the  part  of  some  to  engage  in  real 
negotiations  on  most  of  the  major  concerns 
reflected  in  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  United  States  and  cosponsored  by 
Belgium,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  King- 
dom.19 We  appreciate  that  others  put  for- 
ward compromise  proposals  to  try  to  bridge 
the  gap,  but  these  efforts  did  not  succeed. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  problems, 
but  it  is  important  that  we  understand  clear- 
ly how  far  short  of  our  objectives  the  con- 
ference*has  fallen. 

First,  we  believe  the  seabed  mining 
provisions  would  deter  the  development  of 
deep  seabed  mineral  resources.  Economic 
development  of  these  resources  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  countries.  In  a  world  in  which 
rational  economic  development  is  so  criti- 
cal, particularly  for  developing  countries, 
the  treaty  would  create  yet  another  barrier 
to  such  development.  It  would  deny  the 
play  of  basic  economic  forces  in  the  market 
place. 

Second,  while  there  have  been  improve- 
ments to  assure  access  to  deep  seabed  min- 
erals for  existing  miners,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  seabed  articles  would  provide  the 
assured  access  for  qualified  future  miners 
that  is  necessary  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  these  resources.  The  provi- 
sions would  also  create  a  system  of  privi- 
leges for  the  Enterprise  that  discriminate 
against  private  and  national  miners. 

Third,  the  decisionmaking  process  in  the 
deep  seabed  regime  does  not  give  a  propor- 
tionate voice  to  those  countries  most  af- 
fected by  the  decisions  and,  thus,  would  not 
fairly  reflect  and  effectively  protect  their 
interests. 

Fourth,  the  provisions  allow  for  amend- 
ments to  come  into  force  for  a  state  without 
its  consent.  While  that  may  be  possible  for 
some  political  systems,  it  is  clearly  incom- 
patible with  U.S.  processes  for  incurring 
treaty  obligations.  Moreover,  after  having 
made  substantial  investments  in  deep 
seabed  mining,  the  choice  of  either  accept- 
ing an  amendment  at  some  future  time  or 
being  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty 
entirely  is  not  acceptable. 

Finally,  the  deep  seabed  regime  con- 
tinues to  pose  serious  problems  for  the 
United  States  by  creating  precedents  that 
are  not  appropriate.  Provisions  on  manda- 
tory transfer  of  technology  and  potential 


19  Reference  is  to  ibid. 
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distribution  of  benefits  to  national  libera- 
tion movements,  in  particular,  raise  these 
problems.  These  and  other  aspects,  like 
production  limitations,  are  also  key  prob- 
lems for  the  U.S.  Congress. 

In  short,  while  the  other  provisions  of 
the  treaty  are  generally  acceptable,  I  can 
come  to  no  conclusion  other  than  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  before  us  today  does  not 
satisfy  any  of  the  U.S.  objectives  in  the  deep 
seabed  regime.  This  is  why  we  were  forced 
to  vote  against  the  treaty  today,  and  why  I 
will  necessarily  report  to  my  government 
that  our  efforts  to  achieve  an  acceptable 
deep  seabed  regime  have  not  been  success- 
ful. This  is  not  a  happy  conclusion  for  the 
United  States. 

We  recognize  that  many  of  us  came  to 
these  negotiations  with  different  perspec- 
tives and  diverse  interests.  Indeed,  there 
are  even  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
meaning  of  "the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind"20 and  the  consequences  that  flow 
from  that  concept. 

Despite  our  differences,  we  have  held  to 
the  conviction  that  negotiation  and  com- 
promise could  produce  a  convention  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  all  states.  Unfortunately, 
in  our  view,  the  treaty  before  us  does  not 
meet  those  standards.  The  greatest  tragedy 
of  this  treaty  is  that  it  will  not  bring  more 
orderly  and  productive  uses  of  the  deep 
seabeds  to  reality.  It  also  does  not  serve  the 
broader  goal  of  bringing  the  developed  and 
developing  countries  closer  together. 

Thus,  it  is  with  particular  regret  that  we 
have  had  to  vote  against  the  adoption  of  this 
treaty.  We  have  not  done  so  lightly,  but  for 
reasons  of  deep  conviction  and  principle, 
which  will  continue  to  guide  our  actions  in 
the  future. 


Document  118 

Letter  From  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  (Zablocki)  to 
President  Reagan,  June  23,  198221 

Congressional  Review  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 

Dear   Mr.   President:   We   understand 
that  the  Administration  is  reviewing  U.S. 


20  Reference  is  to  Article  136  of  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea:  "The 
[Seabed]  Area  and  its  resources  are  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind."  U.N.  document 
A/CONF.62/122,  p.  52. 

21  Source:  Law  of  the  Sea  Segotiatwns:  Hearing 


policy  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention 
and  the  four  resolutions22  adopted  on  April 
30  at  the  Third  U.N.  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea.  Because  Congress  had  long 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  multilat- 
eral treatymaking  process  and  the  political, 
legal,  and  economic  significance  of  this  in- 
ternational negotiation,  its  Members  have 
attended  and  closely  followed  each  succes- 
sive negotiating  session  and  want  to  partici- 
pate in  the  current  policy  review. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in- 
itiated its  recent  hearings  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  to  review  the  results  of  the  most 
recent  session  of  this  Conference.23  The 
second  hearing  in  this  series,  scheduled  for 
June  23,  is  to  be  rescheduled  for  July. 

The  United  States  "no"  vote  on  the 
Treaty  package  raises  critical  issues  con- 
cerning our  nation's  ability  to  promote  and 
protect  effectively  our  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  interests  in  ocean  matters. 
Thus,  we  strongly  believe  that  a  thorough 
Congressional  review  of  these  issues  is  im- 
perative and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  improve  the  Treaty  prior  to  its 
final,  official  acceptance  by  the  Conference. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  you  to  continue  to 
participate  fully  in  the  remaining  con- 
ference sessions  and  to  initiate  and  consult 
with  foreign  delegations  on  possible 
changes  in  the  seabeds  text  that  could  serve 
U.S.  interests.  Were  such  changes  adopted, 
they  would  improve  the  seabeds  text  of  the 
Treaty  and  complement  the  other  sections 
of  the  Treaty  which  the  United  States, 
through  its  long  efforts,  has  been  able  to 
fashion  into  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. 


Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control,  Oceans,  Inter- 
national Operations,  and  Environment  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Xinety- 
seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1983), 
p.  93.  Eighty-four  other  Representatives  also 
signed  this  letter.  For  the  additional  signatories, 
see  ibid. 

22  The  four  were  Resolution  I  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Preparatory  Commission  and  the 
International  Tribunal;  Resolution  II  governing 
Preparatory  Investment  in  Pioneer  Activities 
Relating  to  Polymetallic  Nodules;  Resolution  III 
regarding  Non-self-governing  Territories;  and 
Resolution  IV  regarding  National  Liberation 
Movements,  adopted  together  with  the  Conven- 
tion on  April  30.  For  the  text  of  these  resolutions, 
see  Annex  I  to  the  Draft  Final  Act  of  the  Third 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
U.N.  document  A/CONF.62/121  (October  21, 
1982),  pp.  23-34. 

23  Reference  is  to  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Law 
of  the  Sea:  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Sinety-sex'enth  Con- 
gress, Second  Session  (Washington,  1982).  The  initial 
session  was  held  on  June  17;  subsequent  sessions 
were  held  on  August  12  and  September  16,  1982. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  also  urge  you  to 
delay  the  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  sign 
the  Treaty  until  Congress  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  fully  the  11th  session 
and  all  of  the  implications  that  the  United 
States  not  signing  the  Treaty  could  have  on 
our  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
interests  in  ocean  matters. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Clement  J.  Zablocki 


Document  119 

Letter  From  Senator  Spark  Matsunaga  to 
President  Reagan,  June  28,  198224 

Opposition  to  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  Text 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  treaty  text 
emerging  from  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference falls  far  short  of  the  well  considered 
and  highly  defensible  position  you  an- 
nounced on  January  2925  of  this  year.  It  also 
clearly  falls  short  of  the  Congressional  in- 
tent expressed  in  Title  II  of  the  Deep 
Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources  Act.26  We 
feel  you  correctly  instructed  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  vote  against  adoption  of  the 
treaty  text. 

We  understand  that  should  the  treaty 
nevertheless  enter  into  force,  it  would  es- 
tablish: 

A  system  of  world  government  in  which 
our  political  and  economic  interests  and 
those  of  our  industrial  allies  were  not  fairly 
represented; 

A  cartel  for  strategic  ocean  minerals 
which  would  freeze  out  nearly  every  Ameri- 
can company  which  decided  it  wanted  to 
develop  the  seabed; 

A  world-wide  state  owned  company 
which  would  monopolize  ocean  mining  at 
the  direct  expense  of  American  taxpayers 
who  would  be  called  upon  to  subsidize  its 
operations; 


24  Source:  Law  of  the  Sea  Xegotiations,  pp.  92-93. 
Twenty-nine  other  Senators  also  signed  this  let- 
ter; for  the  additional  signatories,  see  xbid.,  p.  93. 

25  See  document  114. 

™  Approved  on  June  28,  1980.  (P.L.  96-283; 
94  Stat.  553) 


An  economic  structure  built  upon  pro- 
duction controls,  commodity  agreements, 
mandatory  transfer  of  technology  and  nu- 
merous other  restrictions  which  are  an 
anathema   to   our  free   enterprise   system; 

A  means  by  which  terrorist  groups  con- 
ceivably could  be  awarded  financial  bene- 
fits; 

Sovereignty  threatening  precedents  ap- 
plicable to  current  and  future  international 
negotiations; 

A  4e  facto  system  of  immediate  interim 
application  based  upon  the  mere  adoption 
of  resolutions  by  conference  delegates,  im- 
posing burdens  upon  the  United  States  and 
all  other  participants,  not  only  prior  to  the 
treaty's  entry  into  force,  but  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and 

A  means  by  which  amendments  to  the 
treaty  would  become  binding  on  the  United 
States  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

You  have  already  clearly  identified  other 
features  of  the  treaty  as  well  which  would  be 
inimical  to  U.S.  interests  and  implicitly  to 
those  of  our  industrial  allies. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  West  Ger- 
many have  already  enacted  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  legal  framework  for 
developing  ocean  minerals.  These  nations 
have  already  negotiated,  pursuant  to  statu- 
tory authority,  a  Reciprocating  States 
Agreement,  which  would  provide  for  the 
harmonization  and  implementation  of  their 
legislation  and  for  the  resolution  of  any 
conflicts.27  The  agreement  has  not  yet  been 
signed  due  to  a  hope  that  waiting  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference on  April  30  would  result  in  an 
agreement  on  a  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  text 
which  all  industrialized  nations  with  ocean 
mining  interests  could  enthusiastically  sign 
and  ratify. 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  on  the  treaty  text 
at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  confirms 
that  such  a  prospect  has  decayed  far  beyond 
the  point  of  even  the  most  wishful  thinking. 
We  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  serious 
rebuilding  effort  to  begin  now,  based  on  the 
model  of  our  domestic  legislation  and  that 
enacted  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France 
and  West  Germany.  Because  of  the  failure 


27  The  reference  is  to  the  Agreement  Concern- 
ing Interim  Arrangements  Relating  to  Polymetal- 
lic  Nodules  of  the  Deep  Seabed,  which  was  signed 
in  Washington  on  September  2,  1982. 
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of  the  treaty  to  meet  our  national  interests, 
you  should  withhold  signature  of  the  treaty; 
promptly  sign  and  implement  the 
Reciprocating  States  Agreement  with  these 
nations  and  then  invite  any  other  nation 
which  enacts  similar  legislation  to  join  with 
us  in  such  agreement;  and  commence  ex- 
ploring possibilities  for  a  more  acceptable 
international  regime. 

We  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  follow 
such  a  course. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Spark  Matsunaga 


Document  120 

Statement    by    President    Reagan,    Santa 
Barbara,  California,  July  9,  198228 

"The  United  States  Will 
Not  Sign  the  Convention" 

The  United  States  has  long  recognized 
how  critical  the  world's  oceans  are  to  man- 
kind and  how  important  international 
agreements  are  to  the  use  of  those  oceans. 
For  over  a  decade,  the  United  States  has 
been  working  with  more  than  150  countries 
at  the  Third  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Law  of  the  Sea  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
treaty. 

On  January  29  of  this  year,  I  reaffirmed 
the  United  States  commitment  to  the  multi- 
lateral process  for  reaching  such  a  treaty29 
and  announced  that  we  would  return  to  the 
negotiations  to  seek  to  correct  unacceptable 
elements  in  the  deep  seabed  mining  part  of 
the  draft  convention.  I  also  announced  that 
my  administration  would  support  ratifica- 
tion of  a  convention  meeting  six  basic  ob- 
jectives. 

On  April  30  the  Conference  adopted  a 
convention  that  does  not  satisfy  the  objec- 
tives sought  by  the  United  States.  It  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  130  in  favor,  with  4 


28  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  July  9, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  July  12,  1982,  pp.  887-888.  The 
statement  was  issued  when  the  President  was 
visiting  Rancho  del  Cielo,  his  ranch  near  Santa 
Barbara. 

29  See  document  114. 


against  (including  the  United  States)  and  17 
abstentions.  Those  voting  "no"  or  abstain- 
ing appear  small  in  number  but  represent 
countries  which  produce  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  world's  gross  national  product 
and  provide  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  now  completed  a  review  of  that 
convention  and  recognize  that  it  contains 
many  positive  and  very  significant  accom- 
plishments. Those  extensive  parts  dealing 
with  navigation  and  overflight  and  most 
other  provisions  of  the  convention  are  con- 
sistent with  United  States  interests  and,  in 
our  view,  serve  well  the  interests  of  all 
nations.  That  is  an  important  achievement 
and  signifies  the  benefits  of  working  togeth- 
er and  effectively  balancing  numerous  in- 
terests. The  United  States  also  appreciates 
the  efforts  of  the  many  countries  that  have 
worked  with  us  toward  an  acceptable  agree- 
ment, including  efforts  by  friends  and  allies 
at  the  session  that  concluded  on  April  30. 

Our  review  recognizes,  however,  that  the 
deep  seabed  mining  part  of  the  convention 
does  not  meet  United  States  objectives.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  announcing  today  that  the 
United  States  will  not  sign  the  convention 
as  adopted  by  the  conference,  and  our 
participation  in  the  remaining  conference 
process  will  be  at  the  technical  level  and  will 
involve  only  those  provisions  that  serve 
United  States  interests. 

These  decisions  reflect  the  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  United  States  cannot  support  a 
deep  seabed  mining  regime  with  such  major 
problems.  In  our  view,  those  problems  in- 
clude: 

Provisions  that  would  actually  deter  fu- 
ture development  of  deep  seabed  mineral 
resources,  when  such  development  should 
serve  the  interest  of  all  countries. 

A  decisionmaking  process  that  would  not 
give  the  United  States  or  others  a  role  that 
fairly  reflects  and  protects  their  interests. 

Provisions  that  would  allow  amendments 
to  enter  into  force  for  the  United  States 
without  its  approval.  This  is  clearly  incom- 
patible with  the  United  States  approach  to 
such  treaties. 

Stipulations  relating  to  mandatory  trans- 
fer of  private  technology  and  the  possibility 
of  national  liberation  movements  sharing  in 
benefits. 

The  absence  of  assured  access  for  future 
qualified  deep  seabed  miners  to  promote 
the  development  of  these  resources. 

We  recognize  that  world  demand  and 
markets  currently  do  not  justify  commercial 
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development  of  deep  seabed  mineral  re- 
sources, and  it  is  not  clear  when  such  devel- 
opment will  be  justified.  When  such  factors 
become  favorable,  however,  the  deep 
seabed  represents  a  potentially  important 
source  of  strategic  and  other  minerals.  The 
aim  of  the  United  States  in  this  regard  has 
been  to  establish  with  other  nations  an 
order  that  would  allow  exploration  and 
development  under  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions. 


Document  121 

Address  by  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conferences  (M  alone)  Before  the 
International  Law  Section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  San  Francisco,  August  9, 
1982  (Extract)30 

Prospects  for  a  Future 
U.S.  Oceans  Policy 


In  that  we  are  now  faced  with  a  treaty 
that  the  United  States  cannot  sign,  we  must 
focus  anew  on  our  national  oceans  policy. 
We  must  examine  in  particular  the  actions 
which  the  United  States  should  take  to 
protect  and  enhance  its  oceans  interests 
outside  of  the  LOS  Convention. 

It  is  premature  to  set  forth  in  detail  what 
our  future  policies  will  be,  but  I  believe  that 
we  should  be  prepared  not  only  to  meet  any 
challenges  to  traditional  maritime  activities, 
but  to  take  new  initiatives  to  assure  the 
orderly  development  of  ocean  resources  in 
response  to  market  forces.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  nonseabed  provisions 
of  the  treaty  text  reflect  compromises  which 
were  deemed  acceptable  in  the  context  of  a 
comprehensive  LOS  treaty  that  the  United 
States  could  sign.  We  will  consult  with 
other  countries  with  common  oceans  in- 
terests, as  bilateral  and  multilateral  cooper- 
ation will  be  an  essential  element  of  the  new 
policy.  Pursuing  our  policies  on  a  unilateral 
basis  has  never  been  a  U.S.  goal;  that  is  why 
we  participated  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
LOS  treaty  process. 

As  a  leading  maritime  power  with  major 
coastal    interests,    the    United    States    has 


played  an  historic  role  in  the  development 
of  international  law.  As  President  Reagan 
stated  on  July  9,31  our  national  policies  have 
defended  freedoms  of  navigation  and  com- 
munication, promoted  rights  of  resource 
exploration  and  development,  and  ad- 
vanced obligations  to  protect  the  marine 
environment. 

It  is  essential  to  our  national  interests  to 
have  unimpeded  mobility  of  naval  and  air 
forces.  Uninhibited  mobility  of  the  Nation's 
commercial  and  military  ships  and  airplanes 
furthers  the  Nation's  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  interests  and  promotes  the 
Nation's  economic  interests  through  en- 
couragement of  world  trade.  Under  the 
LOS  Treaty  and  customary  international 
law,  the  high  seas  freedoms  of  navigation 
and  overflight  prevail  beyond  the  territorial 
sea.  Innocent  passage  constitutes  the  exist- 
ing passage  rights  for  the  territorial  sea. 

We  will  continue  to  emphasize  our  na- 
tional interest  in  ensuring  proper  manage- 
ment and  conservation  of  the  world's  fish 
stocks  and  in  revitalizing  our  own  Nation's 
coastal  and  distant  water  fishing  industries. 

Freedom  of  marine  scientific  research  is 
in  our  national  interest.  Unfettered  re- 
search promotes  the  well-being  of  the 
American  people,  along  with  the  global 
community,  by  producing  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  effect  of  the  oceans  on  the 
world's  climate,  more  effective  manage- 
ment programs  for  the  world's  living  and 
nonliving  resources  and  more  advanced 
pollution  control  measures. 

Our  future  oceans  policies  should  em- 
phasize U.S.  flag  mining  of  the  deep 
seabed.  The  United  States  remains  commit- 
ted to  the  position  that  deep  seabed  mining 
is  a  freedom  of  the  high  seas,  the  exercise  of 
which  must  be  respected  by  all  states.  I 
believe  that  we  need  to  continue  to  empha- 
size a  deep  seabed  regime  that  would  en- 
courage investment  in  deep  seabed  mining, 
research  and  development  of  the  requisite 
technology,  and  production  and  pricing  of 
mineral  resources  at  levels  guided  by  the 
play  of  market  forces. 

At  this  point,  the  United  States  needs  to 
focus  on  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
viable  alternative  regime.  The  LOS  Treaty 
does  not  constitute  the  only  means  of  as- 
sured access  to  seabed  minerals.  We  believe 
that  other  means  exist.  Nations  are  not 
bound  or  ever  likely  to  be,  by  the  LOS 
Treaty  provisions  if  they  do  not  become 


30  Source:  Department  of  State  files. 


31   See  supra. 
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parties  to  the  treaty.  In  reality,  we  consider 
it  highly  unlikely  that  there  will  be  invest- 
ment in  seabed  mining  under  the  treaty 
unless  governments  are  willing  to  heavily 
subsidize  their  companies  or  mining  enti- 
ties. 

What  rights  the  United  States  and  others 
can  assert  under  existing  international  law 
are  varied.  Not  only  the  United  States  but 
other  potential  signatories  of  the  LOS  Con- 
vention are  now  evaluating  the  long-term 
prospects  and  costs  of  participating  in  the 
treaty  regime,  as  well  as  the  alternatives  to 
such  participation.  I  cannot  speak  to  their 
interests,  nor  do  I  think  it  useful  to  suggest 
what  their  future  course  of  action  may  be. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  when  their  own 
legislative  bodies  review  the  text  in  detail 
and  weigh  the  costs  against  the  benefits  of 
participating  in  the  treaty's  regime,  certain 
governments  might  have  second  thoughts 
about  signing  this  convention.  This  would 
be  a  great  disappointment  to  those  coun- 
tries, as  it  was  to  us,  in  that  we  have  all 
worked  for  years  to  create  conditions  which 
would  encourage  the  development  of  a  new 
industry  that  could  benefit  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  sought  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism to  aid  in  resolving  our  conflicts  over 
nonseabed  uses  of  the  oceans. 

We  will  continue  to  consult  with  our 
allies.  We  will  continue  to  ensure  that  we 
are  aware  of  each  other's  concerns  and, 
wherever  possible,  seek  to  accommodate 
them. 

Current  world  demand  and  markets  may 
not  now  justify  commercial  development  of 
deep  seabed  mineral  resources.  But  when 
factors  become  favorable,  the  deep  seabed 
represents  a  potentially  important  source  of 
strategic  and  other  minerals. 

For  over  a  decade,  we  have  worked  to- 
gether with  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
formulate  a  rule  of  law  that  would  create  a 
stable,  predictable  climate  for  resolving 
conflicting  uses  of  the  oceans.  We  still  be- 
lieve in  this  goal;  our  commitment  to  world 
order  remains  strong.  This  is  precisely  why 
we  had  to  withdraw  from  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  process,  a  process  that  has 
adopted  a  treaty  based  on  something  con- 
siderably less  than  universally  acceptable 
principles.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  will 
only  create  additional  unpredictability  and 
instability  and  prevent  proper  development 
of  the  oceans  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  We  did  not  abandon  our  larger  interests 
of  securing  a  rule  of  law  simply  for  narrow 
economic  reasons.  This  treaty  is  signifi- 
cantly short  of  the  mark  and  has  a  good 


chance  of  not  being  ratified  by  the  majority 
of  the  participants,  thus  causing  more  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty. 

The  oceans  are  still  shrouded  in  mystery. 
A  comprehensive  law  of  the  sea  program 
must  accommodate  the  unknown,  and  must 
enable  us  to  feel  secure  in  dealing  with 
future  uses  of  the  seas  and  future  events, 
whether  they  be  new  mineral  finds,  food 
sources,  or  other  discoveries.  I  feel  confi- 
dent we  can  meet  those  challenges,  but  only 
if  we  adhere  to  our  Nation's  fundamental 
principles. 


Document  122 

Statement  by  the  Deputy  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  (Aaelman),  Before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  December  3, 
1982*2 

Unacceptable  Funding 
Provisions  for  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Preparatory 
Commission 

Thank  you  Mr.  President.33  My  delega- 
tion has  cosponsored  an  amendment, 
A/37/L.15/Rev.l,  to  draft  resolution 
A/37/L.13/Rev.l.34  It  is  simple  in  content 
and  straightforward  in  concept.  It  does  not 
address  the  many  serious  objections  we 
have  to  other  parts  of  the  resolution.  In- 
stead it  points  to  objections  we  would  have 
regardless  of  the  merits  of  this  resolution. 
The  resolution  violates  our  commitment  to 
fiscal  restraint  and  it  does  so  not  only  by  the 
extent  of  the  expenditures,  but  also,  and 
even  more  seriously,  by  attempting  to  con- 
vert the  expenditures  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  into  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  itself  and  assess  them 
against  the  membership  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

As  negotiations  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
wound  down  in  April  of  this  year,  the  issue 


32  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN-162(82),  December  3,  1982. 

33  Reference  is  to  Tommy  T.  B.  Koh,  of  Sin- 
gapore, President  of  the  Conference. 

34  Adelman  introduced  amendment 
A/37/L.15/Rev.l  to  the  draft  resolution 
A/37/L.  13/Rev.l  on  Preparatory  Commission 
funding;  the  resolution,  with  some  modification, 
was  adopted  92  to  3  with  19  abstentions  the  same 
day.  The  United  States,  Israel,  and  Turkey  voted 
against  the  resolution. 
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of  funding  the  Preparatory'  Commission35 
was  dealt  with  hurriedly  and  with  insuffi- 
cient reflection.  Rather  than  further 
protract  the  process,  the  Conference  passed 
a  resolution  which  states  in  part  that  "the 
expenses  of  the  Commission  shall  be  met 
from  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations."  However, 
we  believe  that  if  the  members  carefully 
reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  established  by  the  Convention 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and  upon  the  proper 
limits  of  the  financial  obligations  under- 
taken by  states  by  virtue  of  adherence  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  they  will  agree  that 
the  proposal  to  finance  the  Preparatory 
Commission  from  the  regular  UN  budget  is 
ill  advised.  Our  amendment  is  designed  to 
correct  this  potentially  serious  mistake. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  is  a  tem- 
porary commission  to  formulate  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  two  specialized  agen- 
cies contemplated  under  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Convention:  the  Authority  and  the  Interna- 
tional Tribunal.  The  Authority  and  Tribu- 
nal are  entities  independent  of  the  United 
Nations  and  will  be  funded  outside  the 
United  Nations  budget.  The  Preparatory 
Commission  is  also  an  entity  distinct  from 
the  United  Nations  Organization.  Full  par- 
ticipation in  the  Commission  is  not  a  pre- 
rogative of  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization;  it  is  not  a  right  of  parties  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Instead,  to  be 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  taking  of  Com- 
mission decisions,  states  must  sign  an  en- 
tirely distinct  treaty,  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Convention.  Since  these  rights  are  not 
rights  of  states  by  virtue  of  membership  in 
the  United  Nations,  the  obligations  should 
not  be. 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  fairness 
or  reasonableness.  The  consent  of  states  is 
fundamental  to  the  international  obliga- 
tions of  states  pursuant  to  treaties.  It  is 
potentially  damaging  to  the  U:nited  Nations 
to  attempt  to  impose  upon  all  its  member 
states  responsibility  for  the  expenses  of 
such  a  separate  entity,  established  under  a 
distinct  treaty  regime.  Consent  to  such  a 
financial  obligation  might  be  presumed  if 
the  expenses  to  be  funded  through  the 
regular  United  Nations  budget  are  pursuant 
to  a  consensus.  However,  consent  cannot 


be  presumed  where,  as  here,  there  is  and 
will  be  no  consensus  on  the  activities  or 
funding  methods  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  second  serious  error  is  that  this 
draft  resolution  calls  for  extravagant  and 
unjustified  expenditures.  It  provides  for 
conferences  and  secretariat  support  which 
for  1983  will  cost  $4  million.  Because  these 
meetings  will  be  held  away  from  United 
Nations  Headquarters,  the  United  Nations 
can  expect  to  pay  a  higher  amount  than  if 
the  existing  resources  in  headquarters 
could  be  efficiently  utilized.  To  ask  the 
United  Nations  to  pay  for  a  preparatory 
commission  of  a  separate  treaty  organiza- 
tion is  wrong.  To  ask  it  to  pay  for  an 
expensive  conference  away  from  estab- 
lished headquarters  is  doubly  wrong  and  an 
additional  violation  of  the  principle  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  The  United  States,  as  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  United  Nations 
budget,  is  deeply  concerned  that  this  princi- 
ple be  defended  and  respected  in  practice. 
For  the  General  Assembly  to  ask  states  to 
succumb  to  such  a  request  is  to  abandon 
that  principle. 

In  conclusion,  my  delegation  is  con- 
vinced that  the  fiscal  approach  taken  by  this 
draft  resolution  is  a  departure  from  both 
the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
acceptable  international  practice.  Further, 
it  ignores  current  economic  conditions  and 
pays  little  heed  to  fiscal  restraint.  The  Unit- 
ed States  amendment  would  correct  these 
defects.  The  United  States  reserves  its  legal 
rights  and  intends  to  examine  carefully  its 
legal  obligations  relevant  to  this  draft  reso- 
lution, within  the  framework  of  the  Charter, 
should  the  resolution  be  adopted  without 
our  amendment. 

My  delegation  urges  all  member  states  to 
support  this  amendment.  We  hope  each  will 
objectively  analyze  the  grave  concerns  pre- 
sented by  this  draft  resolution  and  give 
careful  and  responsible  consideration  to  the 
vital  issues  my  delegation  has  identified. 

Thank  vou,  Mr.  President. 


35  For  a  description  of  the  functions  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission,  see  Draft  Final  Act  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  Annex  I,  Resolu- 
tion I,  U.N.  document  A/CONF.62.121,  pp.  23- 
25. 
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Document  123 

Statement  by  President  Reagan,   December 
30,  19821* 

United  States  To 
Withhold  Funds  for  U.N. 
Preparatory  Commission 

On  December  3  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  a  resolution37  that 
would,  among  other  things,  finance  the 
Preparatory  Commission  under  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  treaty  from  the  regular  U.N.  bud- 
get. 

My  administration  has  fought  hard  to 
uphold  fiscal  responsibility  in  the  United 
Nations  system  and,  in  this  case,  consistent- 
ly opposed  this  financing  scheme.  It  is  not  a 
proper  expense  of  the  United  Nations  with- 
in the  meaning  of  its  own  Charter,  as  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Preparatory  Commission  is 
legally  independent  of  and  distinct  from  the 
U.N.  It  is  not  a  U.N.  subsidiary  organ  and 
not  answerable  to  that  body.  Membership 
in  the  U.N.  does  not  obligate  a  member  to 
finance  or  otherwise  support  this  Law  of  the 
Sea  organization. 


Moreover,  these  funds  are  destined  to 
finance  the  very  aspects  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  treaty  that  are  unacceptable  to  the 
United  States  and  that  have  resulted  in  our 
decision,  as  I  announced  on  July  9,  1982,38 
not  to  sign  that  treaty.  The  Preparatory 
Commission  is  called  upon  to  develop  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  seabed  mining  re- 
gime under  the  treaty.  It  has  no  authority  to 
change  the  damaging  provisions  and  prece- 
dents in  that  part  of  the  treaty.  For  that 
reason,  the  United  States  is  not  participat- 
ing in  the  Commission. 

My  administration  has  conducted  a  re- 
view of  the  financing  scheme  for  this  Com- 
mission. That  review  has  confirmed  that  it  is 
an  improper  assessment  under  the  U.N. 
Charter  that  is  not  legally  binding  upon 
members.  It  is  also  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  While  the  United 
States  normally  pays  25  percent  of  the  regu- 
lar U.N.  budget,  the  United  States  is  op- 
posed to  improper  assessments  and  is  de- 
termined to  resist  such  abuses  of  the  U.N. 
budget. 

In  this  light,  I  have  decided  that  the 
United  States  will  withhold  its  pro  rata  share 
of  the  cost  to  the  United  Nations  budget  of 
funding  the  Preparatory  Commission. 


36  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, January  3,  1983,  p.  1674. 

37  Regarding  the  resolution,  see  footnote  32 
above. 


38  See  document  120. 
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A.  Human  Rights 


Document  124 

Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs  (Abrams)  at  a  Press  Briefing, 
February  9,   1982  (Extract)* 

Human  Rights  Progress 
Report 


I  thought  I  would  begin  by  discussing  the 
Country  Reports  Book  which  we  released 
just  recently.2  We  are,  of  course,  very  happy 
with  the  reaction  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  book  has  gotten. 

Our  effort  was  to  do  what  we  had  said  at 
the  outset  we  would  do  which  is  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  we  think  we  did.  We  certainly 
made  an  effort  to  be  as  truthful  as  we  could 
be  and  to  be  balanced  in  our  account  of  the 
human  rights  situation  in  each  of  the  coun- 
tries covered. 

The  introduction  to  the  Country  Reports 
Book  is  an  effort  to  describe  the  intellectual 
underpinnings  of  our  human  rights  policy. 
It  makes  clear  that  [the]  human  rights  situa- 
tion around  the  world  is  very  difficult  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  cause  for  opti- 
mism. 

The  situation  was  a  lot  more  difficult 
when  the  first  democratic  republic  was  set 
up  in  this  country  and  yet  the  ideas  upon 
which  this  republic  was  based  really  caught 


1  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  briefing  was  held  at  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

2  The  reference  is  to  Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices  for  1981:  Report  Submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S. 
Senate,  by  the  Department  of  State,  Ninety-seventh 
Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1982). 
For  extracts  from  the  introduction,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  document 
132. 


hold  around  the  world  so  that  there  are 
today  several  dozen  fully  democratic  coun- 
tries. 

There  is  a  problem  in  talking  about 
human  rights  around  the  world  because 
while  atfl  of  us  use  the  same  vocabulary, 
many  people  mean  different  things  by  it. 
One  can  say  that  the  vocabulary  of  human 
rights  has  had  a  complete  victory  but  the 
substance  of  human  rights  has  not.  In  many 
countries  we  hear  terms  such  as  peoples 
democracies  used  when  it  is  obvious  the 
country  in  question  is  not  a  democracy  at 
all. 

What  they're  doing  is  in  a  sense  misap- 
propriating the  vocabulary  of  human  rights 
to  defend  the  abuse  of  human  rights.  The 
introduction  talks  about  this  now  famous 
question  of  quiet  diplomacy  and  tries  to 
explain  why  it  is  we  think  it  is  important  in 
most  cases  to  try  diplomatic  methods  be- 
fore you  turn  to  other  methods. 

In  the  case  of  friendly  countries,  as  we 
have  said  a  number  of  times,  where  we  have 
substantial  diplomatic  influence  our  first 
recourse  would  be  to  use  that  influence  in 
an  attempt  to  get  human  rights  results 
through  diplomatic  methods.  In  the  case  of 
countries  where  we  have  very  little  diplo- 
matic influence,  because  we  have  very 
strained  relations,  or  in  some  cases  none  at 
all,  an  earlier  recourse  will  be  made  and  in 
many  cases  the  first  recourse  will  be  made 
to  more  public  means  of  pressure. 

The  introduction  also  makes  a  point 
which  I  think  is  worth  repeating  here  and 
that  is  that  prior  to  the  First  World  War 
these  ideas  about  human  rights,  these  ideas 
about  liberalization  of  political  regimes,  re- 
ally did  have  a  consensus  of  all  of  the  major 
powers  of  that  time.  Since  then,  since  the 
First  World  War,  let's  say,  the  international 
picture  has  changed  greatly.  There  are  now 
really  only  two  world  powers  and  they  have 
very  different  views  on  human  rights.  There 
is  certainly  no  consensus. 

In  this  context,  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion around  the  world  takes  on  a  slightly 
different  character.  In  our  view,  the  success 
and  the  strength  of  the  power  that  is  the 
leading  supporter  of  human  rights  around 
the  world  becomes  very  important  for  the 
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success  of  the  cause  of  human  rights  and, 
similarly,  a  restriction  on  the  ability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  export  its  abuses  of  human 
rights  around  the  world  is  also  very  impor- 
tant for  the  success  of  the  cause  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  world.  This  is  where 
we  think  the  East-West  questions  come  into 
this  equation. 

We  think  that  the  expansion  of  Soviet 
power  is  completely  inconsistent  with  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  its  success 
throughout  the  world. 

Let  me  stop  there  and  take  your  ques- 
tions and  see  what's  on  your  mind. 


Document  125 

Address  by  President  Reagan  Before  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Xational 
Legislative  Conference,  April  5,  1982 
(Extract)3 

"We  Will  Stand  Up  for 
Our  Ideals  and  We  Will 
Work  for  Peace" 


Your  presence  at  this  conference  proves 
that  democracy  and  freedom  are  alive  and 
well  in  America.  But  as  you  know,  America's 
more  the  exception  than  the  rule  around 
the  globe. 

Now,  some  in  this  country  say,  "Freedom 
is  fine  for  us,  but  we  can't  worry  about  it  for 
everyone  else,  let's  not  stick  our  necks  out 
anywhere." 

Have  they  forgotten  that  freedom  was 
not  won  here  without  the  help  of  others? 
Have  they  forgotten  that  people  who  turn 
their  backs  on  friends  often  lose  what  they 


3  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  April  5, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  April  12,  1982,  pp.  446-447.  For 
the  full  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  444-450.  The  President 
spoke  in  the  International  Ballroom  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel.  Omitted  portions  of  his 
speech  dealt  with  domestic  matters  and  national 
defense. 


cherish  most  for  themselves?  Have  they 
forgotten  that  freedom  is  never  more  than 
one  generation  away  from  extinction? 

Your  presence  at  this  conference  proves 
that  democracy  and  freedom  are  alive  and 
well.  So  we'll  just  keep  it  that  way.  I  don't 
think  you've  forgotten.  You've  had  to  live 
too  often  the  meaning  of  struggle,  perse- 
verance and  unity. 

An  American,  a  compatriot  of  yours  once 
said,  "The  role  of  American  labor  and  the 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  human  free- 
dom and  decency  is  decisive."  No  one  ever 
put  it  better  than  George  Meany  did  30 
years  ago.  And  he  lived  up  to  the  responsi- 
bility that  he  gave  you. 

Today  you  are  needed  more  than  ever  to 
support  and  sustain  the  struggle  of  others 
whose  sacrifices  are  greater  than  our  own. 

In  Poland,  where  citizens  must  meet  in 
secret  to  resist  military  tyranny,  courageous 
workers  still  struggle  underground.  Recent- 
ly, they  published  a  plea  for  continued 
resistance.  "So  that  our  children  do  not 
have  to  be  ashamed  of  us,"  they  said.  So 
that  their  children  will  have  a  chance  to 
grow  up  as  free  and  courageous  people. 

The  Polish  authorities  want  the  West  to 
close  its  eyes,  accept  martial  law.  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  accept  martial  law. 
They  demand  that  Lech  Walesa — (ap- 
plause)— that  Lech  Walesa  and  the  politi- 
cal— and  the  prisoners  of  Solidarity  be  set 
free. 

Poland's  government  says  it  will  crush 
democratic  freedoms.  Well,  let  us  tell  them, 
"You  can  imprison  your  people.  You  can 
close  their  schools.  You  can  take  away  their 
books,  harass  their  priests  and  smash  their 
unions.  You  can  never  destroy  the  love  of 
God  and  freedom  that  burns  in  their  hearts. 
They  will  triumph  over  you."  (Applause.) 

Could  I  just  interject  something  here 
that — Our  team  of  representatives  from 
Congress  just  came  back  from  El  Salvador, 
watching  the  elections  down  there  led  by 
Senator  Nancy  Kassebaum.4  They  came  in 
the  office  to  report  the  other  day.  And  they 
told  me  what  a  thrill  it  was  and  how  inspir- 
ing to  see  those  people  stand  in  line  hours 
for  the  privilege  of  voting.  And  they  spoke 
to  a  woman.  But  one  woman  was  wounded 
by  a  ricocheting  bullet.  She  refused  to  leave 
the  line  for  treatment  until   she'd  voted. 


4  For  the  text  of  the  Statement  of  the  U.S. 
Official  Observer  Delegation  to  the  El  Salvador 
Constituent  Assembly  Elections,  March  29,  1982, 
see  document  685. 
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But  another  woman  said  that  thev  had 
told  her  personally,  the  guerrillas,  that  they 
would  kill  her  and  cut  off  the  finger  that  had 
dipped  in  that  visible  ink  to  identifv  voters, 
if  she  voted.  And  she  said  she  told  them  just 
about  what  I've  just  said.  She  said  to  them, 
"You  can  kill  me.  You  can  kill  mv  familv, 
but  you  can't  kill  us  all." 

Francis  Bacon  wrote  that  "In  this  theater 
of  man's  life,  it  is  reserved  only  for  gods  and 
angels  to  be  lookers  on."  America  will  not 
drift  through  the  1980's  as  a  spectator. 
Liberty  belongs  to  the  brave.  We  will  stand 
up  for  our  ideals  and  we  will  work  for  peace. 

Never  again  will  we  shrink  from  de- 
nouncing the  terrible  nightmare  totalitari- 
anism has  wrought:  Occupation  of  an  entire 
section  of  Europe;  genocide  in  Cambodia; 
boat  people  in  Vietnam;  a  bloody  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  and  everywhere  the  sup- 
pression of  human  rights  and  growing  want 
from  economic  failure. 

We  will  not  remain  silent  when,  in  Af- 
ghanistan, yellow  rain  is  dropped  on  in- 
nocent people,  solemn  agreements  are  fla- 
grantlv  broken,  and  Soviet  helicopters  drop 
thousands  of  "butterfly"  mines  which  maim 
and  blind  Afghan  children,  who  pick  them 
up  thinking  they  are  toys.  We  will  condemn 
these  crimes  and  work  for  international 
repudiation. 

And  we  will  speak  and  work  for  democra- 
cy. Winston  Churchill  said  that  it  was  "the 
worst  form  of  government  in  the  world, 
except  for  all  the  others  that  have  been 
tried."  Yes,  we  have  our  warts  and  our 
imperfections.  But  we  can  be  proud  that 
there  is  so  much  to  love  in  this  land.  No 
nation  has  worked  harder  for  peace  or  done 
more  to  lift  up  the  downtrodden  than  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Treasury  Secretary.  Don  Regan,  recently 
told  the  students  at  Bucknell  University: 
"We  have  brought  light  where  before  there 
was  darkness,  heat  where  once  there  was 
cold,  medicines  where  there  was  sickness 
and  disease,  food  where  there  was  scarcity 
and  wealth  where  humanitv  was  living  in 
squalor."5  We  provide  more  food  assistance 
each  year  to  developing  nations  than  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  combined. 

America  has  a  secret  weapon — it's  called 
"trust  the  people."  We're  not  afraid  of  free 
enterprise  or  free  trade  unions  or  freedom 


of  thought.  We  depend  on  them.  Because 
only  when  individuals  are  free  to  worship, 
create  and  build,  only  when  they  are  given  a 
personal  stake  in  deciding  their  destinv  and 
benefiting  from  their  own  risks — onlv  then 
do  societies  become  dvnamic.  prosperous, 
progressive  and  free. 

Our  democratic  dream  of  human  fulfill- 
ment through  individual  equalitv  and  op- 
portunity is  still  the  most  exciting,  success- 
ful and  revolutionary  idea  in  the  world 
today.  But  don't  take  mv  word  for  it.  Look 
at  Pojand  where  Solidaritv  captured  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  Look  at 
Afghanistan  where  courageous  freedom 
fighters  are  battling  a  100,000-man  armv,  a 
Soviet  war  machine  to  a  standstill.  Look  at 
Vietnam  where  500.000  boat  people  have 
escaped  since  we  left.  And  look  at  brave  El 
Salvador,  where,  in  one  of  the  most  inspir- 
ing demonstrations  of  personal  courage  in 
modern  history,  one  million  citizens — a 
greater  percentage  of  their  electorate  than 
turn  out  for  our  own  elections — risked  their 
lives  to  go  to  the  ballot  box,  so  they  could 
vote  to  give  freedom  a  chance. 

Let's  give  El  Salvador  a  chance.  Critics 
question  whether  we're  on  the  side  of  right, 
justice  and  progress  in  El  Salvador.  Well, 
we  found  out  the  answer  to  that  a  week  ago 
Sundav. 


5  The  quotation  is  from  Regan's  speech,  "Mo- 
rality and  Capitalism,"  at  Bucknell  University  on 
March  22.  (Department  of  the  Treasury  News. 
March  23,  1982) 


Document  126 

Address  b\  the  President's  Assistant  for 
Xatwnal  Secunty  Affairs  (Clark)  Before  the 
American  Bar  Association.  San  Francisco, 
August  6,  1982* 

Personal  Liberties  and 
National  Security 

There  was  a  time,  which  seems  manv 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  judge  in  this  fair  city 
of  San  Francisco.  During  deliberations  in 
that  court,  I  was  often  aware  of  an  anomalv 
that  you  have  experienced  as  lawyers.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  law  and  justice 
are  simple.  All  the  great  codes  of  justice, 


6  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin.  Decem- 
ber 1982.  pp.  35-38. 
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from  the  Ten  Commandments  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  are  concisely  stated.  But  a 
sophisticated  legal  system  is  required  to  put 
the  great  codes  into  effect,  assuring  the 
faithful  transfer  of  principle  into  policy. 
Were  that  not  the  case,  many  of  us  would  be 
employed  in  a  different  profession  today. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  this 
contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  basic 
principles  and  the  complexity  of  implemen- 
tation than  in  dealing  with  what  has  been 
termed  "human  rights."  While  that  term  is 
of  relatively  recent  derivation,  the  concept 
was  much  earlier  recognized  by  scripture 
and  later  in  the  Magna  Carta.  Our  Found- 
ing Fathers  called  the  concept  the  rights  of 
man  and  it  is,  I  believe,  more  aptly  de- 
scribed for  our  purposes  as  individual  and 
personal  liberties. 

Like  the  great  codes  of  justice,  the  princi- 
ples of  personal  liberties  are  simple  and 
obvious.  Murder  is  wrong.  Torture  is 
wrong.  Censorship  is  wrong.  In  Abraham 
Lincoln's  view,  "The  leading  principle,  the 
sheet-anchor  of  American  republicanism" 
is  that  "no  man  is  good  enough  to  govern 
another  man  without  that  other's  consent." 
In  other  words,  totalitarian  dictatorships 
are  wrong,  and  we  support  democracy  and 
the  expansion  of  democracy  as  the  best 
vehicle  to  insure  worldwide  personal  liber- 
tv.  There  can  be  no  real  disagreement  on 
these  goals  here. 

But  to  convert  these  principles  into  poli- 
cy is  a  complex,  difficult  task.  And  it  engen- 
ders a  dispute  over  method — not  the  princi- 
ples themselves.  Those  who  disagree  with 
the  administration's  current  methods  of 
conversion  argue  that  the  means  they  pro- 
pose are,  in  fact,  as  simple  and  obvious  as 
the  principles  we  all  subscribe  to.  I  onlv 
wish  that  it  were  so. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  one  vital 
part  of  this  debate:  the  complex  relation- 
ship between  promoting  the  cause  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  the  imperatives  of  national 
security.  I  especially  address  our  govern- 
ment's concerns  with  personal  liberty  in 
those  countries  where  our  own  national 
securitv  interests  are  manifestly  at   stake. 

Notwithstanding  assertions  by  some  that 
conflicting  demands  of  personal  liberty  and 
national  securitv  are  irreconcilable,  this  is 
so  only  in  a  superficial  sense.  The  adminis- 
tration believes  that  a  strong  America — an 
America  whose  national  security  is  as- 
sured— is  good  for  personal  liberties 
throughout  the  world.  No  nation  will  suc- 
ceed in  pressing  for  personal  liberties  if  it  is 
seen  by  the  world  as  weak,  retreating,  and 


unsure  of  itself.  In  the  19th  century.  Britain 
succeeded  in  eliminating  the  slave  trade 
because  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and 
at  the  peak  of  its  sense  of  self-assurance.  We 
in  the  United  States  achieved  one  of  our 
greatest  victories  for  freedom — the 
democratization  of  Germans  and  Japan  — at 
a  moment  of  overwhelming  strength.  Of  the 
two  major  powers  today,  only  the  United 
States  cares  about  personal  liberty  in  a 
more  than  superficial  way.  The  enormous 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  used  to  sup- 
press, not  encourage,  personal  freedoms. 
This  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  beginning  of 
geopolitical  wisdom  in  our  age.  It  is  verifia- 
ble by  inquiry — ask  the  Poles,  ask  the 
Afghans,  ask  the  Kampucheans.  If  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  to  exercise  options  that 
would  weaken  our  national  strength,  as 
some  would  have  us  do,  then  the  Soviet 
Union  would  gain  greater  worldwide  influ- 
ence and  the  cause  of  liberty  would  suffer 
all  over  the  world. 

A  hundred  and  twentv  vears  ago  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said:  "I  hold  that  while  man 
exists,  it  is  his  duty  to  improve  not  onlv  his 
own  condition,  but  to  assist  in  ameliorating 
mankind's.  .  .  ."  We  have  been  fulfilling 
President  Lincoln's  commitment.  The  Unit- 
ed States  supported  positive  change  toward 
democracy  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
United  States  strongly  supported  free  elec- 
tions held  in  the  past  year  in  Honduras,  El 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  United  States  strongly  sup- 
ports the  Government  of  Turkey  in  its  plans 
to  reestablish  constitutional  democracy  this 
coming  year. 

We  have  also  sought  to  fulfill  our  tradi- 
tional commitment  to  personal  liberties  in 
those  areas  of  the  world  where  our  influ- 
ence is  of  necessity  less  readily  exercised. 
Eastern  Europe  is  far  removed  from  us  in 
distance  as  well  as  political  philosophv. 
There  were  those  who  thought  that  we 
would  prove  indifferent  to  the  struggle  for 
freedom  in  this  area.  After  four  decades  of 
war,  occupation,  and  totalitarianism,  Po- 
land was  just  beginning  to  emerge  into  the 
fresh  air  of  liberty;  this  movement  toward 
freedom  caused  the  Soviet  Union  to  fear 
not  onlv  the  loosening  of  its  grip  on  Poland 
but  contagion  of  its  whole  empire.  We 
responded  vigorously  to  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Polish  Government  on  its  own 
people.  We  have  put  in  place  sanctions 
against  the  Polish  Government  as  well  as 
against  the  Soviet  Government  whose  bul- 
lying was  largely  responsible  for  the  events 
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of  December  13."  Our  sanctions,  however 
costly  thev  are  to  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrages  of  Poland,  did  not  come  free  of 
charge.  The  embargoes  on  critical  industri- 
al goods  have  cost  our  industries  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  at  a  time  of 
widespread  unemployment  in  this  countrv. 
Our  insistence  on  strict  application  of  the 
sanctions  has  brought  us  friction  with  our 
allies,  something  we  very  much  wish  to 
avoid  at  all  times.  On  December  29  we  felt 
we  had  no  choice:  At  stake  are  the  highest 
principles.  The  liberties  of  the  Poles  in  an 
indirect  but  tangible  way  safeguard  our  own 
liberties;  their  loss  is  our  loss.  Sacrificing 
our  commitment  to  freedom  for  short-term 
economic  or  even  political  gains  would  cast 
us  adrift  from  the  very  heritage  that  has 
made  us  a  strong  and  admired  people. 

So  that  we  will  understand  what  is  really 
at  stake  here,  let  me  read  from  a  Reuters' 
wire  service  report  with  an  August  6 
dateline: 

"The  French  Government  today  in- 
structed its  Embassy  in  Moscow  to  in- 
vestigate a  report  by  a  Frankfurt-based 
human  rights  organization  that  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  prisoners  are  working  on 
the  new  Siberian  gas  pipeline.  The  as- 
sociation was  quoted  as  saying  about 
100,000  prisoners  had  been  put  to  work 
in  camps  set  up  along  the  route  of  the 
pipeline  across  Siberia  and  west  beyond 
the  Ural  Mountains.  Some  10,000  of  the 
prisoners  were  alleged  to  be  serving  sen- 
tences for  political  offenses." 

To  review  my  thesis:  I  hold  that  the  claim 
of  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between  per- 
sonal liberty  and  national  security  is 
misleading,  particularly  when  we  examine 
the  ultimate  goals  of  each.  American  power 
and  strength  can  achieve  as  much  for  hu- 
manity and  for  personal  liberties  as  it  does 
for  national  security.  But  these  achieve- 
ments can  be  realized  only  if,  first,  America 
is  strong — militarily,  morally,  politically, 
and  economically — and,  second,  other  na- 
tions perceive  our  commitment  to  be  firm 
in  the  defense  of  principle,  including  the 
defense  of  personal  liberties  in  the  interna- 
tional arena.  The  record  of  this  administra- 


7  The  reference  is  to  the  imposition  of  martial 
law  in  Poland  on  December  13,  1981.  For  docu- 
mentation on  the  U.S.  reaction  to  this  event,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
Chapter  10,  Part  M.  The  United  States  placed 
sanctions  against  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
December  29,  1981;  for  the  text  of  President 
Reagan's  statement  establishing  the  sanctions,  see 
ibid.,  document  270. 


tion  provides  ample  evidence  of  fulfilling 
that  commitment. 

I  would  now  like  to  examine  the  corollary 
of  the  proposition  that  a  strong  America  is 
good  for  personal  liberties.  That  corollary 
proposition  is  that  our  active  support  for 
international  personal  liberties  is  also  good 
for  our  national  security. 

We  start  with  recognition  that  our  most 
important  allies  are  all  democracies,  while 
none  of  the  Soviet  Union's  allies  is.  A  more 
democratic  world  will  be  a  world  in  which 
we  are  likely  to  find  friends  and  greater 
assurances  for  national  security. 

A  word  of  caution  here.  We  recognize 
that  concepts  of  freedom  are  usually  deeply 
rooted  in  a  society's  history  and  politics, 
and,  for  that  very  reason,  problems  relating 
to  personal  liberty  cannot  be  swiftly  solved. 
Attempts  at  sudden  transformation  or  vio- 
lent political  and  social  change  often  lead  to 
even  greater  violations  of  personal  rights. 
The  Shah,  for  example,  was  overthrown 
quickly,  and  the  Ayatollah  immediately  set 
upon  a  massive  suppression  of  personal 
liberty.  This  and  other  instances,  such  as 
Nicaragua,  caution  us  there  is  no  quick  fix 
in  building  democracy. 

To  build  a  democracy  for  the  first  time  in 
an  emerging  country  requires  comprehen- 
sive transformation  and  political  reform. 
While  it  is  a  task  requiring  patience  and 
dedication,  it  is  also  the  surest  ultimate 
guarantee  of  personal  liberties.  In  Spain, 
for  instance,  the  growth  of  democracy  was 
gradual,  but  it  was  successful — and  it  was 
accomplished  despite  obstacles  once  re- 
garded as  too  much  for  the  advocates  of 
democracy  to  overcome.  We  need  to  re- 
member that  the  most  opportune  time  to 
work  for  reform  is  before  a  crisis,  not  in  the 
midst  of  it.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  United 
States  to  discover  that  personal  liberties  are 
being  violated  only  when  the  alarm  bell 
rings.  As  in  other  areas  of  foreign  relations, 
we  must  have  long-term,  consistent  poli- 
cy—one that  works  quietly  to  diminish 
problems  before  they  become  acute,  and 
one  that  will  not  swerve  or  reverse  in  a 
crisis. 

We  pause  here  to  note  that  America's 
commitment  to  exercising  its  power  on  be- 
half of  personal  liberties  carries  with  it 
special  responsibilities,  which  some  smaller 
countries  may  well  be  able  to  avoid.  Frank- 
ly, it  is  easy  for  countries  playing  a  lesser 
role  in  world  affairs  to  urge  strident  uncom- 
promising perfectionism  in  situations  not 
directly  affecting  them.  Such  countries 
can — and  sometimes  do — insist  on  absolute 
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puritv  in  Turkey  or  El  Salvador  or  some 
other  country  where  our  security  interests 
are  at  risk.  For  these  countries  the  cost  of 
such  rhetoric  is  nil. 

Let  me  relate  what  I  have  said  to  the 
Reagan  administration.  When  this  adminis- 
tration arrived  in  Washington,  extreme 
views  on  human  rights  were  prevalent.  One 
extreme  said  that  human  rights  as  practiced 
in  other  nations  should  in  no  way  affect  our 
relations  with  them.  The  other  extreme 
said:  Disregard  our  national  security  con- 
cerns in  condemning  human  rights  viola- 
tions within  those  other  nations.  The  ex- 
treme views  nevertheless  had  something  in 
common:  They  agreed  that  human  liberties 
and  national  security  impose  inconsistent 
demands  and  that  we  were  required  to 
choose  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

This  administration  disagrees.  We  must 
seek  and  do  seek  to  protect  our  national 
security  even  in  those  areas  of  the  world 
where  there  may  be  regrettable  violations 
of  personal  liberty.  Why?  Because  our  own 
national  security  depends  on  insuring  free- 
dom and  personal  liberties  throughout  the 
world. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  my  broad  observa- 
tions about  personal  liberties  and  national 
security  by  mentioning  7  guidelines  this 
administration  looks  to  in  its  attempt  to 
encourage  individual  liberties  abroad  while 
adhering  to  national  security  needs.  They 
are: 

First,  a  commitment  to  effectiveness — to 
accomplish  good  rather  than  to  look  good. 
Pronouncements  and  speeches  do  not 
alone  create  an  effective  policy.  I  was  re- 
cently reminded  of  this  by  the  Vatican  Sec- 
retary of  State  who  in  referring  to  the  Soviet 
Lnion  said,  ".  .  .  human  liberty  and  peace 
must  be  more  than  mere  words." 

Second,  our  effectiveness  is  based  on 
greater  use  of  traditional  diplomacy  rather 
than  on  public  condemnation. 

Third,  commitment  that  the  United 
States  will  remain  a  constant  and  reliable 
force  in  international  affairs.  Other  govern- 
ments must  know  we  will  be  a  reliable  friend 
and,  if  need  be,  a  resolute  adversary. 

Fourth,  positive  reliance  upon  human 
nature  to  achieve  idealistic  aims.  I  stated  in 
an  address  at  West  Point  last  fall: 

"We  seek  to  build  on  the  very  features 
of  international  life  that  some  seek  to 
abolish — national  differences,  national 
interests,  and  national  pride.  Properlv 
channeled,   these  facts  of  international 


life  can  be  used  to  create  and  support  a 
just  and  peaceful  world  order.  It  is  on 
such  constructive  use  of  human  nature, 
rather  than  repudiation  of  it,  that  the 
major  intervals  of  peace  in  world  history 
have  been  based."8 

We  do  not  wish  to  remake  man  or  rede- 
fine the  elements  of  human  intercourse.  We 
seek  to  appeal  to  basic  human  needs  and  to 
direct  other  nations  toward  peace,  democ- 
racy, and  personal  liberty. 

Fifth,  concern  for  violations  of  personal 
liberties  from  all  sources  whether  govern- 
ment of  otherwise.  An  opposition  group  to 
a  government — if  it  engages  in  terrorism, 
murder,  torture,  suppression  of  a  free 
press,  or  interference  with  the  judiciary — is 
as  burdensome  to  its  victims  as  official 
suppression.  It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  extreme 
means  used  by  revolutionary  movements 
produce  brutality  proportional  to  the 
means  used  to  attain  them.  This  was  un- 
derstood long  ago  by  Edmund  Burke,  who 
said  of  the  textbook  revolutionaries  of  his 
time,  "In  the  groves  of  their  academv,  at  the 
end  of  every  vista,  you  see  nothing  but  the 
gallows." 

Sixth,  commitment  to  resist  the  expan- 
sion of  dictatorship.  Direct  aggression, 
guerrilla  war,  and  terrorism  are  used  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Libya  to  undermine  democra- 
cies and  to  help  their  brands  of  dictator- 
ship. 

Seventh,  commitment  to  the  global  cam- 
paign for  democracv  that  the  President  out- 
lined in  his  recent  speech  to  the  British 
Parliament.9  We  must  help  strengthen  dem- 
ocratic institutions  such  as  the  free  press, 
independent  judicial  systems,  democratic 
political  parties,  free  churches  and  universi- 
ties. Democracy  is  built  on  free  institutions: 
This  is  the  lesson  of  our  history.  Personal 
libertv  policy  cannot  be  just  a  matter  of 
critiques  and  sanctions;  at  its  heart  must  be 
encouragement  and  help  for  those  who  are 
actually  building  democracies  throughout 
the  world. 

In  El  Salvador  today,  people  are  actuallv 
building  democracy  amid  the  cruel  obsta- 
cles of  violent  insurgency  and  economic 
crisis.  The  long  lines  of  peasants  waiting  to 


8  The  quotation  is  from  Clark's  speech,  "The 
Human  Factor  in  Shaping  Foreign  Policy",  to  the 
33d  Annual  Student  Conference  on  U.S.  Affairs  at 
West  Point  on  November  18,  1981.  (Department 
of  State  files) 

9  For  the  text  of  Reagan's  June  8.  1982,  ad- 
dress before  the  British  Parliament  in  London,  see 
document  4. 
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vote  in  the  face  of  violence  and  death 
threats  demonstrated  that  liberties  neither 
should  be  taken  for  granted  nor  seen  as  a 
hopeless  dream  bv  those  who  have  not 
heretofore  enjoyed  them.  This  administra- 
tion finds  it  an  honor  to  assist  in  the  birth  of 
democracy  in  El  Salvador.  The  right  of  a 
people  to  govern  themselves  is  perhaps  the 
most  cherished  of  personal  freedoms.  Bv 
assisting  the  people  of  El  Salvador  to  secure 
this  right,  we  have  a  rare  opportunity  to 
secure  other  personal  liberties  as  well. 
Where  democracy  prevails  there  are  tradi- 
tionally fewer  violations  of  other  liberties. 
Again,  in  the  absence  of  self-government, 
the  fulfillment  of  personal  liberties  is  never 
assured. 

Let  us  conclude.  American  strength  and 
will  are  essential  to  the  expansion  of  per- 
sonal liberty  around  the  globe.  These  are 
prerequisites  to  making  the  cause  of  per- 
sonal liberties  a  centerpiece  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  adopt  a  "forward  strategy"  in 
this  cause.  We  must  be  willing  to  use  our 
influence  to  promote  democratic  initiatives 
in  all  likely  areas  of  the  world.  And,  in  order 
to  maintain  our  international  credibility  in 
all  of  this,  we  must  avoid  idle  posturing  or 
fruitless  utopianism.  We  must  remember 
Jefferson's  warning:  "The  ground  of  liberty 
is  to  be  gained  bv  inches.  We  must  be 
contented  to  secure  what  we  can  get  from 
time  to  time,  and  eternally  press  forward  for 
what  is  yet  to  get." 

In  all  of  this  there  is  one  underlying 
reality:  Anyone  who  wishes  to  work  effec- 
tively on  behalf  of  personal  liberties  must 
do  so  with  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
greatest  threat  to  those  liberties — the 
growth  of  totalitarian  power  and  the  onrush 
of  an  ideology  that  justifies  any  violation  of 
personal  liberty  so  long  as  it  is  done  in  the 
name  of  the  state.  It  is  inconsistent — and 
this  was  the  great  shoal  upon  which  the  last 
administration's  well-intentioned  human 
rights  policy  foundered — to  speak  of  an 
"inordinate  fear  of  communism"  while  at 
the  same  time  promoting  the  cause  of  per- 
sonal liberties.  The  Marxist-Leninists  do 
not  by  definition  believe  in  human  rights  or 
personal  liberties  or  individual  conscience. 
They  believe  in  the  accumulation  of  state 
power  and  the  eventual  extension  of  that 
power  to  even  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  As  the  President  remarked  recently 
in  his  Captive  Nations  Proclamation,10  this 


attempt  at  a  worldwide  repression  of  free- 
dom is  the  tragedy  of  our  time  and  the  most 
important    new   event   of  our   generation. 

This  is  the  central  reality  that  confronts 
any  honest  effort  to  extend  personal  liber- 
ties, the  alpha  and  omega  of  am  intelligent 
discussion  of  how  best  to  extend  the 
guarantees  of  personal  liberties  to  all  man- 
kind. 


Document  127 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Representative  at 
the  United  Xatwns  ( Kirkpatnck )  Before  the 
Third  Committee  of  the  U.S.  General 
Assembly,  December  7,   198211 

Human  Rights  in  the 
United  Nations 

What  is  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 
with  regard  to  human  rights?  And  what 
should  it  be?  How  important  is  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  and  human  freedom  to 
this  institution?  These  questions  were 
raised  in  several  United  Nations  arenas  last 
week.  They  were  raised  once  when  the 
United  States  noted  that  the  proposed  reso- 
lution on  the  Secretary -General's  report12 
contained  no  reference  to  human  rights  or 
freedom,  and  proposed  this  addition.  The 
draft  resolution  had  already  been  expanded 
beyond  the  specific  subject  matter  of  the 
Secretary -General's  report  to  embrace 
broader  issues.  Our  suggestion  was  not 
enthusiastically  received. 

Other  nations,  we  were  told,  would  resist 
the  addition  of  human  rights  to  the  resolu- 
tion. Its  purpose,  we  were  told,  was  to  focus 
on  the  Charter  and  on  the  purposes  stated 
there.13  When  we  pointed  out  that  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  and  freedom  were 
present  in  the  Charter,  it  was  asserted  that 
the  resolution  should  focus  only  on  the 
most  important  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations — and  that  protection  of  human 
rights  did  not  have  the  same  priority  as 
preserving  peace,  promoting  development, 
or  ending  the  arms  race. 


10  For  the  text  of  the  proclamation  establishing 
Captive  Nations  Week,  1982,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents,  Julv  26,  1982,  pp. 
920-921. 


11  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN-167(82).  December  7.  1982. 

12  For  the  text  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  Work  of  the  Organization,  see  U.N. 
document  A/37/1. 

13  For  the  text  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  see  3 
Bevans   1153. 
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Furthermore,  it  was  pointed  out,  human 
rights  involve  individuals,  whereas  the  im- 
portant purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
involve  collectivities. 

Eventually  resisters  reconsidered,  resist- 
ance waned  and  human  rights  were  includ- 
ed in  the  resolution.14  But  the  initial  ab- 
sence of  concern  for  human  rights  viola- 
tions and  reticence  about  their  inclusion 
were  significant.  They  point  to  an  erosion 
in  commitment  and  clarity  concerning 
human  rights  and  freedom  and  especiallv  to 
the  existence  of  ambiguity  about  their  rela- 
tions to  other  goals  of  the  Charter  and  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  protection 
of  human  rights  and  freedom  is  identified  in 
the  Preamble  of  the  Charter  and  enumerat- 
ed among  its  purposes: 

"We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Na- 
tions determined  .  .  ,15  to  reaffirm  faith 
in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in 
the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
women  .  .  .  have  resolved  to  combine 
our  efforts  to  accomplish  these 
aims.  .  .  ." 

"The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations," 
says  Chapter  1,  Article  1,  are: 

"to  achieve  international  coopera- 
tion ...  in  promoting  and  encouraging 
respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedom  for  all  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  reli- 
gion." 

It  was  entirely  natural  that  persons  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  internation- 
al peace  should  have  been  committed  also 
to  the  preservation  of  human  rights  and 
freedom  because  the  two  are  inexorably 
linked. 

In  fact,  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  is  integrally  linked 
to  all  major  political  values,  as  abuse  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  is 
integrally  associated  with  all  the  most  im- 
portant political  crimes. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  act- 
ing politically  in  both  internal  and  interna- 
tional affairs:  these  are  the  method  of  con- 
sent and  the  method  of  violence. 

In  internal  affairs  the  method  of  consent 
means   governing  with  permission  of  the 


14  Reference  is  to  U.N.  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 37/67,  adopted  without  a  vote  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1982. 

15  All  ellipses  appear  in  the  source  text. 


governed.  Consent  must  be  given,  it  cannot 
be  coerced.  Consent  can  be  given  only 
when  there  is  freedom  to  withhold  it — to 
inquire,  discuss,  disagree.  Institutionalized, 
the  method  of  consent  is  democracy. 

In  external  affairs,  too,  the  method  of 
consent  means  respecting  the  national  in- 
dependence and  sovereign  equality  of  all.  It 
means  basing  relations  among  nations  on 
persuasion,  cooperation,  contract,  and  re- 
quires that  nations  have  the  right  to  disa- 
gree, to  withhold  cooperation.  Consent  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  conquest. 

The  method  of  consent  respects  human 
rights.  It  encourages  initiative,  innovation, 
effort.  Societies  whose  governments  rely  on 
the  method  of  consent  do  not  produce 
refugees. 

The  method  of  violence  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  method  of  consent.  Applied 
to  the  internal  affairs  of  a  nation,  the  meth- 
od of  violence  bases  power  on  coercion, 
compels  conformity  and  honors  neither 
law,  custom,  nor  the  wishes  of  the  gov- 
erned. Institutionalized,  it  is  autocracy.  In 
external  affairs  the  method  of  violence  is 
invasion,  occupation,  conquest.  It  respects 
neither  the  territorial  integritv  of  nations, 
nor  the  right  to  self-determination  nor  self- 
government  of  peoples.  The  method  of 
violence  produces  widespread  violation  of 
the  human  rights  of  its  objects  and  victims. 
The  clearest  expression  of  the  method  of 
violence  is  war. 

"War."  wrote  its  greatest  theoretician, 
Karl  von  Clausewitz,  "is  an  act  of  violence 
intended  to  compel  our  opponent  to  fulfill 
our  will."  It  occurs  in  our  times  when  rulers 
of  one  nation  use  physical  force  to  conquer 
another  people.  Military  force  is  a  means, 
but  as  Raymond  Aron  has  noted,  "military 
victory  is  not  the  goal."  War  is  not  a  sport 
practiced  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  a  deadly 
game  pursued  for  political  ends. 

War,  continued  von  Clausewitz,  is  "not 
merely  a  political  act,  but  also  a  real  politi- 
cal instrument."  It  is  politics  conducted  by 
violence — to  the  end  of  establishing  control 
over  some  populace.  War  is  a  way  of  seek- 
ing and  winning  power  by  conquest,  which 
stands  in  the  sharpest  possible  contrast  to 
establishing  power  by  consent. 

The  method  of  violence  seeks  to  silence, 
not  to  persuade.  It  is  more  concerned  with 
power  than  with  truth  or  freedom  or  law.  It 
values  control  over  consent.  It  deprives 
those  against  whom  it  is  used  of  basic 
human  rights — of  their  right  to  life,  liberty, 
security,   due  process   of  law.  Today,   the 
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method  of  violence  deprives  the  people  of 
Poland  of  their  right  to  assemble,  their  right 
to  organize  independent  trade  unions  and 
to  bargain  collectively,  their  right  to  a  voice 
in  the  basic  decisions  of  the  society. 

Applied  across  borders,  as  in  Afghani- 
stan and  Cambodia  today,  the  method  of 
violence  deprives  whole  societies  of  self- 
determination,  security  and  peace.  The 
method  of  violence  is  used  against  these 
peoples,  their  culture,  social  institutions, 
religious  practices,  economies,  and  govern- 
ments. 

Violence  is  an  assault  on  the  human 
dignity,  human  rights,  and  fundamental 
freedoms  of  its  objects.  It  relies  on  armies, 
guns,  bombs,  poison  gas,  mycotoxins  to 
coerce  submission  and  secure  compliance. 

The  method  of  violence  produces  what  is 
here  called  "mass  exoduses,"  that  is,  a 
tragic  flow  of  persons  fleeing  from  their 
native  lands  in  fear  for  their  lives  and  free- 
dom. This  relationship  was  recognized  in 
Resolution  309,  adopted  on  March  1,  1980, 
by  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  which 
noted  that  "large  exoduses  of  persons  and 
groups  are  frequently  the  result  of  viola- 
tions of  human  rights,"  and  again,  in  the 
recent  study  of  the  Special  Rapporteur, 
which  asserted: 

"In  all  the  situations  taking  place  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  violations  of  this 
spirit,  and  frequently  of  this  letter  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  its  Preamble  must  be  recognized. 
The  rule  of  law,  which  is  the  only  guaran- 
tee of  just  treatment  of  the  individual, 
was  simply  nonexistent  in  many  of  the 
countries  from  which  exodus  took 
place." 

Given  the  incompatibility  of  violence 
with  human  rights  and  freedom,  one  might 
suppose  that  the  U.N.'s  concern  with 
human  rights  would  recognize  the  method 
of  violence  in  internal  and  external  affairs 
as  incompatible  with  the  Charter  and  de- 
structive of  human  rights.  With  shock,  one 
learns  that  in  many  cases  the  use  of  force 
and  violation  of  human  rights  are  not  seen 
as  a  violation  of  the  Charter  relevant  to 
U.N.  bodies  with  responsibility  for  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms. Some  violations  are  defined  out  of 
existence,  some  are  simply  ignored.  Only  a 
very  limited  class  of  violence  and  violations 
are  deemed  relevant  to  U.N.  purposes 
today. 

Most  of  the  questions  of  human  rights 
with  which  United  Nations  bodies  have  con- 


cerned themselves  in  recent  years  are  of  a 
single  kind.  U.N.  human  rights  bodies  con- 
cern themselves  with  relatively  small,  rela- 
tively underdeveloped,  non-Communist  na- 
tions, which  are  not  members  of  any  cohe- 
sive bloc;  which  are  or  have  recently  been 
the  target  of  a  national  liberation  move- 
ment with  important  ties  to  the  Soviet  bloc; 
and  with  countries  which  have  sought  to 
protect  themselves  by  using  government 
violence  against  guerrilla  violence. 

Relatively  few  governments  meet  all 
these  criteria  for  attention.  There  are  many 
small  developing  countries,  but  most  are 
protected  by  their  membership  in  powerful 
blocs.  Furthermore,  not  all  small  develop- 
ing countries  are  the  active  objects  of  revo- 
lutionary violence,  and  not  all  targeted 
governments  resist  violent  assaults.  Some 
simply  succumb. 

Most  of  the  human  rights  violations  sin- 
gled out  for  attention  in  the  United  Nations 
are  Latin — not,  certainly,  because  the  great- 
est human  rights  violations  of  our  century 
have  taken  place  there.  The  Holocaust, 
Gulag,  Pol  Pot's  genocidal  Utopia,  Viet- 
nam's labor  camps,  Idi  Amin's  slaughter- 
house— have  won  for  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  records  of  human  rights  violations 
unmatched  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Nonetheless,  as  our  Venezuelan  colleague 
noted  in  this  Committee  last  week,  United 
Nations  human  rights  bodies  show  a  "spe- 
cial taste  for  those  small  countries  which  are 
apparently  lacking  in  strategic  resources  of 
wide  political  audiences."16 

An  Islamic  or  African  country  which  be- 
comes the  target  of  violent  guerrilla  assault 
would  be  protected  against  United  Nations 
human  rights  action  by  its  involvement  in  a 
web  of  protective  alliances — regional  or- 
ganizations, the  Non-Aligned  Movement, 
the  G-77,1"  or  some  other  bloc. 

Even  though  their  records  of  internal 
repression    and    external    aggression    are 


16  Regarding  the  December  3,  1982,  Venezue- 
lan statement  in  the  Third  Committee,  see  U.N. 
document  A/C.3/37/SR.62. 

17  The  Non-Aligned  Movement  refers  to  a 
group  of  countries  that  since  1955  have  chosen 
not  to  associate  politicallv  or  militarily  with  either 
the  Western  or  Communist  countries.  G-77  refers 
to  a  group  of  developing  nations  which  organized 
to  set  forth  a  program  of  action  prior  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  in  1964.  The  group,  now  expanded 
to  an  estimated  121  nations,  operates  as  a 
developing  country  caucus  on  economic  matters 
in  the  United  Nations.  The  Non-Aligned  Move- 
ment is  considered  the  political  voice  of  the  third 
world,  while  the  G-77  is  seen  as  its  economic 
voice. 
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clear  and  well-known,  countries  linked  to 
the  Soviet  Union  are  protected  against 
charges  of  human  rights  violations  by  their 
membership  in  the  Soviet  bloc  which,  like 
other  blocs,  functions  as  a  mutual  protec- 
tion society.  The  fact  that  many  members  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  are  also  members  of  other 
groups  extends  their  access  and  influence. 
Cuba's  status  as  President  of  the  Non- 
Aligned  Movement  symbolizes  this  pattern 
of  overlapping  membership  and  extended 
influence. 

There  is  another  reason  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  bloc  are  successful  in  avoid- 
ing the  attention  of  United  Nations  human 
rights  groups.  It  is  because  they  have  been 
very  successful  in  selling,  here  in  the  United 
Nations  and  in  influential  circles  outside 
this  body,  a  perverse  doctrine  of  violence 
and  human  rights  which  stands  traditional 
conceptions  on  their  heads:  where  tradi- 
tionally states  have  been  defined  as  having  a 
monopoly  on  the  legitimate  use  of  violence, 
now  liberation  movements  are  seen  as  hav- 
ing a  monopoly  on  the  legitimate  use  of 
force. 

According  to  this  upside-down  view  of 
human  rights  and  self-defense,  revolution- 
ary violence — that  is,  violence  committed 
by  those  linked  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
clients — is  defined  as  a  just  protest  against 
an  unjust  society.  Such  violence  may  result 
in  dead  civilians,  bombed  school  children, 
widespread  economic  destruction,  but  it 
will  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  human 
rights  if  it  is  committed  in  the  name  of 
revolution  against  any  society  whose  citi- 
zens do  not  enjoy  all  the  rights  listed  in  the 
Universal  Declaration,18  that  is,  most  of  the 
societies  in  the  world  today.  Whole  peoples 
may  have  their  homes  and  villages  burned, 
their  crops  destroyed,  their  cattle  killed, 
may  be  forcibly  "relocated"  in  camps  with- 
out provoking  any  interest  or  activity  in  the 
Third  Committee  or  the  Human  Rights 
Commission.  People  may  be  invaded, 
conquered,  herded  into  cities,  driven  over 
borders,  their  fields  tainted  with  toxins, 
their  air  poisoned  with  yellow  rain,  without 
them  being  regarded  as  victims  of  human 
rights  violations.  They  may  have  their  elec- 
tric plants  dynamited,  their  coffee  crops 
destroyed,  their  leaders  murdered,  without 
being  regarded  as  victims  of  human  rights 
violations — providing  that  the  perpetrators 
of  this  violence,  of  these  gross  abuses,  are 
"progressive"    national    liberation    move- 


18  For  the  text  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
December  19,  1948,  pp.  752-754. 


ments,  armed,  trained,  serviced  by  the 
professional  purveyors  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence. Only  governments  that  seek  to 
repress  this  violence  will  be  cited  for  human 
rights  violations. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  this  Commit- 
tee, which  singled  out  the  governments  of 
Central  America  for  special  negative  men- 
tion, a  colleague  asserted:  "My  government 
opposes  violence  wherever  it  occurs,  as  a 
method  to  solve  political  or  social  prob- 
lems. But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  accept 
the  argument  that  an  oppressed  people 
striving  for  legitimate  social  and  economic 
reforms  of  its  own  society  should  be  auto- 
matically classified  as  terrorists." 

Whether  a  given  group  is  or  is  not  clas- 
sified as  terrorists  would,  one  should  think, 
depend  on  whether  they  use  terror  against 
civilian  populations.  During  the  past  year 
the  economy  of  El  Salvador  has  been  devas- 
tated, the  poor  people  of  that  poor  nation 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  by 
repeated,  carefully  targeted  guerrilla  at- 
tacks— a  strange  method,  indeed,  for 
promoting  social  and  economic  reform,  but 
a  familiar  method  of  conquest. 

Small  bands  of  violent  men  have  discov- 
ered in  our  times  that,  by  the  skillful  use  of 
violence  and  propaganda,  they  can  win 
power  against  overwhelming  numbers. 
They  begin  with  terror  which  has  been  aptly 
defined  as  "the  deliberate,  systematic  mur- 
der, maiming  and  menacing  of  the  innocent 
to  inspire  fear  in  order  to  gain  political 
ends."  Such  deliberate  use  of  terror  to 
produce  a  "revolutionary  situation"  has  be- 
come the  preferred  tactic  of  contemporary 
revolutionary  cadres. 

"The  process,"  wrote  one  student  of 
revolutionary  violence,  "begins  with  a  small 
group  of  individuals  working  to  destabilize 
a  society  through  assassinations  and  other 
violent  acts.  These  are  often  described  as 
'pointless,'  but  in  fact  they  have  very  astute 
purposes:  intimidation  of  the  general  popu- 
lation; destruction  of  the  economy  by 
frightening  off  capital  and  skilled  workers; 
and  a  demonstration  to  possible  political 
opponents  that  'these  madmen  will  stop  at 
nothing'." 

Neither  the  methods  nor  the  goals  have 
changed  since  they  were  described  in  a 
Rei'olutwnary  Catechism  by  nineteenth  centu- 
ry nihilists.  They  are:  "to  use  every  means 
in  ((their))  power  to  foster  and  spread  those 
wrongs  and  those  evils  which  will  finally 
break  the  patience  of  our  people  and  force 
them  to  a  general  revolt." 

In  our  times,  Carlos  Marighella's 
Mimmanual  of  the  Urban  Guerrilla  provides  a 
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graphic  description  of  this  process  of  vio- 
lence, whose  aim  is  to  create  a  situation 
"where  the  government  has  no  alternative 
except  to  intensify  repression.  The  police 
roundups,  house  searches,  arrests  of  in- 
nocent people  and  of  suspects,  closing  off 
streets,  make  life  in  the  city  unbearable." 
Marighella  continued,  in  the  wake  of  these 
repressive  measures,  "the  general  senti- 
ment is  that  the  government  is  unjust,  in- 
capable of  solving  problems,  and  resorts 
purely  and  simply  to  the  physical  liquida- 
tion of  its  opponents."  Eventually,  as 
repression  grows,  "the  political  situation  in 
the  country  is  transformed  into  a  military 
situation  in  which  the  militarists  appear 
more  and  more  to  be  the  ones  responsible 
for  errors  and  violence,  while  the  problems 
in  the  lives  of  the  people  become  truly 
catastrophic."  During  this  critical  period, 
Marighella  counselled,  the  guerrilla  "must 
become  more  aggressive  and  violent, 
resorting  without  letup  to  sabotage,  terror- 
ism, expropriations,  assaults,  kidnappings 
and  executions,  heightening  the  disastrous 
situation  in  which  the  government  must 
act." 

This  now  familiar  cycle  is  accompanied 
today  by  a  chorus  of  moral  outrage  from  a 
self-designated  constituency  of  conscience 
which  deplores  all  efforts  of  governments 
and  societies  to  defend  themselves  against 
guerrilla  violence. 

"Demands  for  change,"  said  our  U.N. 
colleague,  speaking  of  the  beleaguered 
countries  of  Central  America,  "have  been 
met  with  terror  and  violence  by  government 
forces  and  groups  of  the  extreme  right, 
supported  or  condoned  by  the  state 
power." 

One  wonders,  which  demands  for 
change  did  he  mean?  Did  he  mean  those 
communicated  by  the  specialists  in  violence 
that  destroyed  34  bridges  and  145  electrical 
transmission  towers  in  El  Salvador?  Or  was 
he  thinking  of  the  businesses  closed  by 
guerrilla  action — putting  more  than  18,000 
Salvadorans  out  of  work — or  perhaps  the 
700  buses  destroyed?  He  could  not  have 
been  referring  to  the  kidnapping  of  two 
soccer  teams  and  120  spectators  from  a 
rural  stadium  in  Salvador,  for  that  was  re- 
ported in  the  press  only  today. 

Probably,  he  was  not  speaking  of  El 
Salvador  at  all,  since  that  country's  demo- 
cratic elections  and  broad  land  reform,  car- 
ried out  under  external  assault,  must  in- 
spire admiration. 

Furthermore,  it  is  presumably  clear  to  all 
the  world  that  demands  for  change  can  be 


asserted  through  Salvador's  democratic 
processes  by  anyone  willing  to  use  the 
method  of  consent  rather  than  that  of  vio- 
lence. 

Perhaps  our  colleague  was  talking  about 
Guatemala — Salvador's  neighbor,  which  as 
recently  as  3  years  ago  had  a  high  growth 
rate,  a  growing  middle  class  and  good  eco- 
nomic prospects — until  it,  too,  became  a 
target  of  guerrilla  violence.  This  violence 
was  conducted  as  usual  by  small  guerrilla 
bands* advised,  armed  and  otherwise  assis- 
ted by  Cuba  and  bloc  countries,  infiltrated 
into  that  country  by  well-known  routes  for 
the  purpose  of  wreaking  violence,  sowing 
destruction,  provoking  ever-greater  repres- 
sion, fear,  alienation,  and  for  the  purpose, 
finally,  of  coming  to  power. 

The  method  of  violence  is  applied  on  a 
daily  basis  in  Guatemala,  where  guerrillas 
make  their  demands  for  social  justice  by 
bombing  bridges,  killing  provincial  police 
and  judges,  attacking  municipal  buildings, 
burning  gas  stations,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph installations,  mining  roads,  shooting 
shop  owners,  kidnapping  businessmen,  ter- 
rorizing school  girls,  slaying  Indian  vil- 
lagers who  resist  paying  "war  taxes"  and 
engaging  in  an  ongoing  total  war  against 
the  Guatemalan  people.  No  reasonable,  fair 
observer  could  imagine  that  the  method  of 
violence  used  by  Guatemala's  guerrillas  is 
merely  a  reaction  to  government  provoca- 
tion. It  is  a  brutal,  ruthless  campaign  con- 
ducted by  specialists  in  violence  determined 
to  seize  power  and  govern  by  force. 

Perhaps  in  talking  of  government  repres- 
sion and  provocation  of  a  population,  my 
colleague  was  really  thinking  of  Poland, 
where  the  government  has  used  heavy- 
handed  military  force  against  an  unarmed 
population,  repressing  all  moves  toward 
free  association,  denying  all  liberties,  using 
the  power  of  the  State  against  the  bare 
hands   and   simple   courage   of  Solidarity. 

He  could  not  really  have  meant  that  a 
society  has  no  right  of  self-defense  against 
armed  bands  in  its  midst:  that  Uruguay  had 
no  right  of  self-defense  against  the  Tu- 
pemaros;  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many had  no  right  to  defend  itself  against 
the  Bader  Meinhoff  gang;  that  the  Italian 
Government  has  no  right  to  defend  itself 
against  the  Red  Brigades;  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  has  no  right  to  defend  itself 
against  Basque  terrorists;  or  Salvador  has 
no  right  of  self-defense  against  the  guerril- 
las who  boycott  its  elections,  that  attack  its 
co-ops,  murder  its  peasants;  or  that  the 
people  of  Guatemala,  who  have  long  suf- 
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fered  under  harsh,  corrupt  governments, 
must  now  passively  accept  new  tyrants  who, 
if  one  can  judge  by  their  Nicaraguan  com- 
rades-in-arms, will  be  still  more  repressive. 

The  specialists  in  violence  have  correctly 
understood  that  terrorism  and  guerrilla  war 
pose  extremely  difficult  problems  for  or- 
ganized societies.  They  do  provoke  a  spiral 
of  repression,  chaos,  murder.  Even  strong, 
sophisticated  governments  and  people,  ex- 
perienced in  both  the  use  and  restraint  of 
power  have  difficulty  controlling  organized 
political  crime. 

But  a  conception  of  human  rights  that 
ignores  the  guerrilla's  war  against  civilians 
and  focuses  exclusively  on  a  government's 
reprisals  is  no  conception  of  human  rights 
at  all.  It  is  a  method  of  politics  which  seek 
victory  for  a  certain  kind  of  Soviet-spon- 
sored "liberation." 

Morally  serious  persons  cannot  maintain 
that  terror  wreaked  on  a  civilian  population 
by  revolutionary  movements  is  liberation, 
while  violence  committed  by  a  government 
responding  to  that  guerrilla  is  repression. 

Morally  serious  persons  cannot  maintain 
that  national  liberation  movements  have 
the  right  to  use  violence  against  civilians, 
economies,  societies  and  governments  and 
that  those  societies  have  no  right  to  defend 
themselves;  that  violence  conducted  in  the 
name  of  revolution  is  legitimate;  that  vio- 
lence used  by  governments  and  societies  to 
defend  themselves  against  guerrillas  is  il- 
legitimate. 

It  will  not  wash.  The  facts  are  clear — the 
method  of  violence  is  the  method  of  tyranny 
in  internal  affairs  and  aggression  in  interna- 
tional relations.  Modern  tyrants  use  vio- 
lence against  their  own  people  and  violence 
against  their  neighbors. 

In  our  times,  movements  which  seek 
total  power  by  terrorist  violence,  govern  by 
violence. 

The  continued  widespread  abuse  of 
human  rights  in  our  world  constitutes  a 
challenge  to  all  peoples  and  governments 
committed  to  promoting  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  A  serious  approach 
would  take  account  of  all  deprivations  of 
liberty,  law  and  security  committed  by  or- 
ganized political  groups.  A  serious  ap- 
proach to  human  rights  would  take  account 
of  the  use  of  lethal  toxins  and  gases  against 
the  H'Mong,  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  imprisoned  and  held  under 
brutal  conditions  in  labor  camps  far  from 
home;   of  the   continuing  human   hemor- 


rhage of  refugees  from  Southeast  Asia's 
Communist  nations  into  the  China  Sea.  A 
serious  approach  would  take  account  of  the 
repression  and  banning  of  Solidarity,  the 
continuing  imprisonment  of  most  of  its 
leaders;  of  the  denial  of  free  association, 
collective  bargaining,  free  speech,  through- 
out Eastern  Europe.  It  would  take  account 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  continuing,  massive, 
flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  of  the  Afghan  people,  of 
the  repression  of  the  Helsinki  Watch  Com- 
mittee, of  the  brutal  imprisonment  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  of  the  abuse  of  psy- 
chiatric treatment,  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
emigrate,  and  the  repression  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov. 

A  serious  concern  with  human  rights 
would  also  require  taking  account  of  the 
flight  of  more  than  30,000  Ugandans  across 
the  border  to  Rwanda,  and  of  repression  in 
other  African  states  where  freedom  is  de- 
nied and  due  process  of  law  violated.  It 
would  take  account  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa. 

A  serious  concern  with  human  rights 
would  take  account  of  the  widespread  deni- 
al of  legal  and  social  rights  of  women  and  of 
"untouchables."  And,  in  the  context  of  all 
those  problems,  a  serious  concern  for 
human  rights  would  doubtless  also  take 
account  of  the  deprivation  of  human  rights 
by  some  groups  and  governments  in  some 
Latin  American  Republics.  It  would  take 
account  of  Chile's  exiles,  Argentina's 
desaparecidos,  of  right  as  well  as  left  vio- 
lence in  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  and  also 
of  the  harsh  treatment  of  Nicaragua's 
Miskito,  Suma,  and  Rama  Indians,  its 
repression  of  press  freedom  and  of  the 
large  number  of  political  prisoners  in 
Cuba — some  of  whom  have  their  sentences 
arbitrarily  resentenced  in  clear  violation  of 
Cuba's  own  laws  and  of  civilized  practice. 

The  people  and  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  believe  in  the  method  of  consent, 
and  we  deplore  all,  I  repeat  all,  recourse  to 
the  method  of  violence  in  internal  and 
international  affairs.  We  urge,  even  de- 
mand, that  societies  under  attack  practice 
the  disciplines  of  freedom  and  law  even  as 
they  defend  themselves. 

The  United  States  is  willing  and  ready  to 
join  with  other  nations  in  dealing  seriously 
with  these  serious  problems.  Human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  should  be  our 
goal  and  standard,  rather  than  a  political 
weapon  used  selectively  by  the  strong 
against  the  weak,  the  organized  against  the 
unorganized.  We  will  not  be  a  party  to  the 
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further  perversion  and  selective  application 
of  these  values.  We  will  not  contribute  our 
votes  to  strengthening  those  who  seek  po- 
litical gain  by  the  method  of  violence. 

We  will  join  our  colleagues  in  any  seri- 
ous, reasonable  and  fair  effort  to  protect 
and  promote  human  rights.  We  are  ready 
when  you  are. 


Document  128 

Proclamation       by       President       Reagan, 
December  10,  1982" 

Bill  of  Rights  Day,  Human 
Rights  Day  and  Week, 
1982 

On  December  15,  1791,  our  Founding 
Fathers  celebrated  the  ratification  of  the 
first  ten  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States — a  Bill  of  Rights  which 
from  that  moment  forward  helped  shape  a 
nation  unique  in  the  annals  of  history.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  became  the  formal  and  legal 
expression  of  our  liberties  and  of  the  princi- 
ples embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  Founding  Fathers  derived  their 
principles  of  limited  government  from  a 
belief  in  natural  law,  that  is,  the  concept 
that  our  Creator  had  ordained  a  framework 
for  society  giving  great  importance  to  indi- 
vidual freedom,  expression,  and  responsi- 
bility. They  held  that  each  person  had  cer- 
tain natural  rights  bestowed  on  him  by  God. 
As  Jefferson  put  it,  "the  God  who  gave  us 
life  gave  us  liberty." 

It  is  with  glad  hearts  and  thankful  minds 
that  on  Bill  of  Rights  Day  we  recognize  and 
honor  this  great  gift  of  Liberty  bequeathed 
to  posterity  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  later, 
on  December  10,  1948,  the  United  Nations 
adopted  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.20  By  jointly  celebrating  this 


19  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  December  13,  1982,  pp. 
1600-1601.  This  proclamation,  No.  5003,  was 
filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register  at 
12:43  p.m.  on  December  10,  1982. 

20  For  the  text  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
December  19,  1948,  pp.  752-754. 


anniversary  with  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  we 
acknowledge  the  necessary  link  between 
human  rights  and  constitutional  democra- 
cy. As  stated  in  the  Universal  Declaration, 
we  must  staunchly  pursue  our  conviction 
that  freedom  is  not  the  sole  prerogative  of 
the  fortunate  few,  but  the  inalienable  and 
universal  right  of  all  human  beings. 
Throughout  history  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  man's  instinctive  desire  for  free- 
dom and  true  self-determination  have  sur- 
faced again  and  again.  Democracy  has  pro- 
vided «the  best  and  most  enduring  expres- 
sion of  man's  search  for  individual  rights. 

We  can  point  to  many  nations  in  the 
world  where  there  is  real  progress  toward 
the  development  of  democratic  institutions. 
The  people  of  some  of  those  countries  have 
fully  demonstrated  their  commitment  to 
democratic  principles  by  participating  in 
elections  under  difficult  and  even  life- 
threatening  circumstances.  Such  displays  of 
courage  can  only  inspire  confidence  in  the 
future  of  democracy  for  all  people. 

But  in  December  of  1982  our  satisfaction 
in  the  progress  toward  human  rights  is 
darkened  by  our  realization  that  one  year 
ago,  on  December  13,  1981,  the  Polish 
military  government  took  steps  to  ex- 
tinquish  the  flames  of  liberty  ignited  by 
Solidarity.21  As  that  totalitarian  regime 
moved  to  crush  Solidarity,  it  laid  siege  to 
the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple reaching  out  for  freedom,  indepen- 
dence, and  essential  human  dignity.  The 
tragedy  of  the  iron  suppression  of  the  Pol- 
ish people  transcends  the  borders  of  that 
land  and  reaches  into  the  hearts  of  all  of  us 
who  care  for  the  rights  and  well-being  of 
people  everywhere. 

On  these  important  anniversaries  let  us 
remember  the  great  and  abiding  love  of 
freedom  that  dwells  perpetually  within  the 
heart  of  mankind.  And  let  us  also  hope  and 
pray  that  the  blessings  of  liberty  will  one 
day  be  shared  by  all  people. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  RONALD  REA- 
GAN, President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  proclaim  December  10, 
1982,  as  Human  Rights  Day  and  December 
15,  1982,  as  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  and  call  on 
all  Americans  to  observe  the  week  begin- 
ning December  10,  1982,  as  Human  Rights 
Week. 


21  The  reference  is  to  the  imposition  of  martial 
law  in  Poland  on  December  13,  1981.  For  docu- 
mentation on  the  U.S.  reaction  to  this  event,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
Chapter  10,  Part  M. 
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IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  hereunto 
set  my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  seventh. 


B.  Campaign  for 
Democracy 

Document  129 


Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Shultz) 
Before  the  Conference  on  Democratization  of 
Communist  Countries,  October  18,   19821 


"Support  for 
Democracy  ...  Is  Basic 
to  Our  History  and  Our 
World  View" 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  with  you  and  to 
have  you  here  considering  the  questions 
that  you  are  considering. 

Last  spring  in  a  speech  to  the  British 
Parliament,2  President  Reagan  announced 
that  our  country  would  redouble  efforts  to 
promote  the  international  growth  of  de- 
mocracy. That  speech,  the  centerpiece  of 
the  President's  European  trip,  provides  im- 
portant clues  about  the  character  of  the 
United  States. 

Support  for  democracy  is  not  simply  a 
policy  of  the  American  Government.  It  is 
basic  to  our  history  and  our  world  view.  The 
leaders  of  the  American  Revolution  fought 
to  establish  our  right  to  democratic  self- 
determination.  The  American  Civil  War  re- 
affirmed that  this  Nation,  conceived  in  lib- 
erty, will  forever  be  dedicated  to  personal 


1  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  Con- 
ference on  Democratization  of  Communist  Coun- 
tries was  held  on  October  18  and  19,  1982,  in  the 
Loy  Henderson  Auditorium  of  the  Department  of 
State.  It  was  organized  by  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs  in  response 
to  President  Reagan's  June  8,  1982,  address  be- 
fore the  British  Parliament  in  London. 

2  For  the  text  of  Reagan's  June  8th  address,  see 
document  4. 


and  political  freedom.  And  during  the  last 
40  years,  as  our  nation  became  more  active 
in  international  affairs,  we  made  the  spread 
and  defense  of  freedom  our  central  foreign 
policy  goal. 

Our  efforts,  and  those  of  our  democratic 
allies,  have  borne  significant  fruit.  The 
cause  of  political  liberty  has  made  great 
strides  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Scores  of  colonies  won  independence  and  a 
remarkable  number  embraced  democracy. 
Elsewhere,  vestiges  of  the  authoritarian 
past  disappeared.  The  U.N.  Charter  and 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights3 
established  international  obligations  with 
respect  to  personal  and  political  liberties. 
Today,  there  is  a  sense  of  optimism  that 
democracy  can  be  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Recent  developments  in  countries  under 
Communist  rule  also  suggest  that  a  new  age 
of  democratic  reform  and  revolution  lies 
ahead  of  us.  The  weaknesses  of  Communist 
societies  are  becoming  increasingly  appar- 
ent. Popular  desires  for  freedom  remain 
strong.  The  concessions  that  Communist 
regimes  make  to  popular  sentiment  and  to 
economic  necessity  may  sow  the  seeds  of 
their  transformation.  And,  of  course,  that  is 
what  worries  them. 

In  Poland,  the  economic  failings  of  Com- 
munism combined  with  the  ever-strong 
drive  for  liberty  to  create  the  Solidarity 
movement.  Solidarity's  meteoric  rise  and 
continued  impact  demonstrate  clearly  that 
labor  unions  and  other  grassroots  organiza- 
tions can  provide  an  effective  vehicle  for 
dispersing  power  to  a  broad  segment  of  the 
population.  And  I  believe  they  also  demon- 
strate the  strong  relationship  that  we  can 
see  in  our  own  country  and  everywhere  of 
free  trade  unions  to  a  free  society. 

In  East  Germany,  youths  sport  an  em- 
blem depicting  a  man  beating  a  sword  into  a 
plowshare,  showing  their  opposition  to  the 
Communist  state's  militarism  and  their  con- 
tinued respect  for  religious  symbols  and 
ideals. 

The  church  survives  as  an  important 
social  institution  in  several  Communist 
countries.  It  is  a  short  step  from  religious 
commitment  to  political  activism.  Wrhen 
churchmen  apply  the  religious  principles  of 
individual  responsibility  and  free  will  to 
political  issues,  they  demand  a  more  active 
role  in  national  decisions. 


3  For  the  text  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  see  3  Bevans 
1 153.  For  the  text  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
December  19,  1948,  pp.  752-754. 
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In  virtually  every  Communist  country  a 
free  market  thrives,  whether  with  or  without 
official  sanction.  The  system's  economic 
failures  drive  everyone  to  the  black  mar- 
ket— which  turns  out  to  be  the  one  efficient 
market  so  often.  Undoubtedly,  official  and 
unofficial  market  innovations  will  influence 
the  way  Communist  countries  are  governed 
in  the  future.  Individuals  who  chart  their 
own  economic  course  will  not  be  satisfied  in 
a  society  that  prohibits  the  exercise  of  polit- 
ical rights.  So  we  see  economic  develop- 
ments and  political  developments  joined. 

In  the  final  analysis,  internal  forces  must 
be  the  major  factors  for  democratization  of 
Communist  states.  Only  the  people  of  those 
countries  can  muster  sufficient  pressures 
for  reform.  Only  they  can  seize  opportuni- 
ties to  determine  their  own  destinies. 

We  do  not  seek  to  foment  violent  unrest 
or  to  undermine  Communist  regimes.  Yet, 
we  will  not  ignore  the  individuals  and 
groups  in  Communist  countries  who  seek 
peaceful  change.  It  is  our  responsibility, 
both  moral  and  strategic,  to  meet  their  calls 
for  help.  We  must  aid  their  struggle  for 
freedom. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  active  on  this 
front. 

— Our  radio  broadcasts  serve  as  the 
Communist  world's  surrogate  free  press. 
The  U.S.  Government  will  spend  $44  mil- 
lion this  fiscal  year  as  the  first  installment  in 
a  planned  billion  dollar  modernization  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  radios'  geographic  and 
political  impact.4 

— We  are  encouraging  private  sector 
groups  to  aid  the  peaceful  struggle  for 
freedom  in  Communist  countries.  More  or- 
ganizations must  follow  the  example  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  which  offered  strong  support  for 
Polish  Solidarity. 

— American  Government  leaders  will 
continue  to  condemn,  in  words  and  deeds, 
Communist  human  rights  violations.  We 
will  bring  specific  cases  to  public  attention 
and  declare  our  conviction  that  the  people 
of  Communist  countries  deserve  their 
human  rights,  and  that  their  drives  for  free- 
dom will  succeed. 

— We  will  continue  to  press  the  issue  of 
human  rights  in  public,  international  fo- 
rums and  will  insist  that  Communist  states 
be  held  to  international  standards  of  behav- 
ior. We  will  hold  them  to  the  Helsinki  Final 


Act,5  as  we  do  in  forum  after  forum  and  in 
individual  discussion  after  discussion.  We 
will  insist  that  a  single  standard  be  applied 
to  all  countries. 

These  efforts  are  important,  but  we  must 
do  more  to  support  the  emergence  of  de- 
mocracy in  Communist  states.  We  need  new 
tools,  new  energies,  and  new  focus  to  invig- 
orate our  efforts. 

We  called  this  conference  to  address  a 
very  practical  question,  "What  is  to  be 
done*'  We  look  to  you  for  guidance  and 
creative  ideas.  The  President  and  I  are 
anxious  to  receive  your  recommendations. 

Some  of  you  here  today  are  political 
activists  from  Communist  countries;  ad- 
vocates for  freedom  in  your  homelands.  I 
believe  that  history  will  judge  you  as  the 
apostles  of  hope;  the  forebears  of  a  new  age 
of  democracy.  We  are  committed  to  help 
you  and  your  countrymen  make  the  dream 
of  freedom  a  reality. 


Document  130 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Shultz) 
Before  the  Conference  on  Free  Elections, 
Xovember  4,  1982  (Extract)6 

Conference  on  Free 
Elections 

I'm  very  pleased  to  have  this  honor  of 
opening  the  Conference  on  Free  Elections 
and  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  President 
Reagan,  the  Department  of  State,  and  our 


4  Regarding  the  modernization  of  the  interna- 
tional radio  system,  see  document  151. 


5  For  the  text  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
signed  at  Helsinki  on  August  1,  1975,  by  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  33  European  coun- 
tries, see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September 
1,  1975,  pp.  323-350. 

6  Source:  Department  of  State  files;  printed 
also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December 
1982,  p.  15.  Shultz  spoke  at  the  opening  of  the 
Conference  on  Free  Elections,  which  was  held  in 
Washington,  November  4-6,  1982.  Sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  State,  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  the 
conference  was  organized  in  response  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  June  8,  1982,  address  before  the 
British  Parliament  in  London.  Shultz  delivered 
this  speech  at  the  Department  of  State.  Reagan 
also  addressed  the  participants  at  a  luncheon  held 
later  that  day  at  the  White  House;  for  text,  see 
W'eekk  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1982,  pp.  1433-1436. 
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cosponsors,   the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute. 

I'm  particularly  pleased  to  greet  our 
honored  guests,  President  Monge  of  Costa 
Rica;  Prime  Minister  Spadolini  of  Italy;  and 
Alhaji  Shehu  Musa,  the  personal  represent- 
ative of  President  Shagari  of  Nigeria. 

President  Reagan  announced  plans  for 
this  conference  in  his  speech  to  the  British 
Parliament  last  June.7  In  that  address,  the 
President  held  out  his  hand  to  join  other 
nations  in  a  global  campaign  for  peaceful 
democratic  change. 

Gathered  here  today  are  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  "Campaign  for  Democracy," 
of  which  the  President  spoke,  men  and 
women  who  helped  forge  institutions  in 
their  own  countries  and  who  want  to  help 
other  people  lay  the  foundations  for  politi- 
cal freedom.  This  conference  will  consider 
what  you  have  accomplished  and  what  we 
can  do  together  to  further  the  spread  of 
democracy. 

We  are  not  here  to  challenge  other  coun- 
tries, but  to  extend  an  offer  to  share  our 
experience  and  our  expertise  in  making 
freedom  work.  Our  objective  is  not  to  criti- 
cize, but  to  consider  what  we  can  do  to  help 
other  nations  realize  their  democratic  aspi- 
rations. 

In  that  regard,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider 
three  areas  for  action:  First,  we  should 
provide  concrete  assistance  to  countries  in- 
terested in  establishing  free  elections.  We 
can  help  others  learn  from  our  experiences 
and  overcome  the  initial  hurdles  of  estab- 
lishing electoral  democracy.  Some  govern- 
ments and  private  organizations  are  already 
heavily  engaged  in  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  strengthen  the  electoral  process. 
More  are  now  taking  up  the  challenge. 

One  month  ago  in  San  Jose,  eight  Cen- 
tral American,  Caribbean,  and  Andean  na- 
tions resolved  to  establish  a  regional  elec- 
tions institute  as  part  of  their  program  for 
peace  and  democracy  in  Central  America.8 
Other  nations  and  regions  might  follow 
their  example.  This  conference  should  con- 
sider what  additional  programs  might  be 
most  effective  and  how  disparate  efforts  to 
support  the  spread  of  free  elections  could 
become  more  mutually  self-supportive. 

Second,  we  need  to  advocate  the  right  to 
free  elections  more  actively,  and  to  affirm 


that  political  freedom  is  a  human  rights 
issue. 

Individuals  have  a  right  to  participate  in 
their  own  governance,  just  as  they  have  the 
right  to  be  free  from  state  harassment. 

The  question  is  not  how  to  create  this 
right,  for  it  already  exists.  The  question  is 
how  to  put  it  into  practice  on  the  widest 
possible  basis. 

We  need  to  expand  human  rights  discus- 
sions and  activities  to  include  positive  steps 
that  foster  free  institutions.  Only  free  dem- 
ocratic institutions,  including  elections,  the 
press  and  labor  unions,  can  break  long- 
standing patterns  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions, assure  individual  liberty,  and  satisfy 
the  right  to  self-government. 

Third,  we  can  do  more  to  publicize  the 
success  of  democracy  and  draw  attention  to 
the  comparative  performances  of  democrat- 
ic and  nondemocratic  nations. 

Democracies  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
enjoyed  greater  peace,  prosperity  and  sta- 
bility than  their  nondemocratic  counter- 
parts. Young  democratic  nations,  in  partic- 
ular, can  play  a  key  role  in  making  others 
recognize  that  democratic  government  is 
both  desirable  and  workable.  The  experi- 
ences and  success  of  nascent  democracies 
can  be  both  instructive  and  encouraging  to 
those  who  do  not  yet  share  political  free- 
dom. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  a  chal- 
lenging task  before  you.  You  will  be  consid- 
ering how  the  people  of  this  democratic 
world  can  help  bring  liberty  to  the  millions 
who  are  not  yet  permitted  to  choose  their 
own  leaders.  We  look  to  you  for  fresh, 
creative  and  concrete  ideas  that  will  help 
translate  our  beliefs  and  commitments  into 
action. 


7  For  the  text  of  Reagan's  June  8  address,  see 
document  4. 

8  Regarding    this    agreement,    see    document 
702. 
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Document  131 

Address  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs 
(Abrams)  Before  the  Conference  on  Free 
Elections,  November  6,  19829 

"The  Issue  of  Free 
Elections  Is  at  the  Very 
Heart  of  Any  Search  for 
Human  Rights" 

This  is  the  third  and  final  day  of  our 
Conference  on  Free  Elections.  My  purpose 
this  morning  is  to  explain  why  we  believe 
that  the  issue  of  free  elections  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  any  search  for  human  rights. 

All  of  us  gathered  here  are  struggling  in 
our  own  countries  and  throughout  the 
world  to  advance  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
One  of  these  rights  is,  of  course,  the  right  of 
a  people  to  govern  themselves.  The  very 
definition  of  democracy  requires  that  peo- 
ple choose  their  own  rulers  and  that  offi- 
cials govern  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. We  have  all  put  this  special  emphasis 
on  free  elections  because  they  are  ir- 
replaceable. A  thousand  excuses  are  offered 
for  the  failure  to  hold  free  elections  by 
rulers  who  fear  that  the  people  in  an  elec- 
tion would  take  from  them  their  power.  We 
reject  these  excuses;  they  do  not  represent 
the  views  of  the  citizens  of  any  country,  and 
we  must  forcefully  deny  the  right  of  anyone 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  a  people  unless  he 
has  been  freely  chosen  by  that  people. 

But  free  elections  are  not  simply  a 
human  rights  goal.  They  are  also  the  means 
which  will  guarantee  that  other  human 
rights  are  also  respected.  They  are,  one  can 
say,  a  catalyst  which  can  transform  a  politi- 
cal system.  Human  rights  violations  are  not 
accidents;  they  do  not  come  out  of  no- 
where. Many  factors  can  cause  the  violation 
of  human  rights,  but  the  most  important  is 
the  political  system.  If  you  look  around  the 
world,  you  see  that  democracies  tend  to 
have  the  best  human  rights  practices.  Com- 
munist regimes  and  military  dictatorships 
tend  to  have  the  worst.  This  is  why  free 
elections  should  be  the  very  heart  of  the 
human  rights  movement. 


9  Source:  Office  of  Public  Communications, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
Abrams  spoke  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton, where  the  final  dav  of  the  conference  was 
held. 


Other  human  rights  goals  such  as  an  end 
to  physical  brutality  by  the  police,  or  an  end 
to  torture,  or  the  right  to  form  free  trade 
unions,  can  sometimes  be  gained  for  a 
moment  without  a  system  of  free  elections. 
But  without  free  elections,  these  gains  are 
ephemeral:  they  can  disappear  as  quickly  as 
they  appeared,  for  they  come  only  as  the 
gift  of  the  rulers  to  the  ruled.  Free  elections 
shift  power  from  the  rulers  to  the  citizenry. 
Thus,  respect  for  human  rights  becomes 
not  a  gift  from  an  enlightened  Prince  or 
Presickent  or  Prime  Minister,  but  a  demand 
which  the  people  enforce  through  their 
right  to  elect  those  who  will  govern  them. 

Too  often,  in  the  struggle  for  human 
rights,  we  have  reacted  rather  than  acted. 
That  is,  we  have  been  concerned  only  to 
respond  to  an  abuse  of  human  rights  when 
it  occurs,  by  some  form  of  sanction  against 
the  human  rights  abuser.  This  is  right  and 
we  must  continue  to  do  it;  but  we  must  do 
more.  In  our  own  thinking  about  human 
rights,  we  have  come  to  view  as  more  and 
more  important  work  which  can  establish 
democratic  institutions  and  practices  so  that 
human  rights  abuses  can  steadily  be  elimi- 
nated. There  is  an  old  saying  that  when  you 
give  a  man  a  fish  you  feed  him  for  a  day,  but 
when  you  teach  him  to  fish  you  feed  him  for 
a  lifetime.  There  is  a  lesson  here  for  human 
rights:  when  we  react  to  an  abuse,  or  pres- 
sure a  ruler  into  eliminating  a  particular 
abuse,  we  have  helped  protect  people  for  a 
day;  but  when  we  help  establish  a  system  of 
free  elections,  we  are  helping  to  protect  a 
people  for  their  lifetime. 

This  is  much  more  difficult,  and  all  of  us, 
from  the  experience  of  our  own  countries, 
know  it.  But  we  also  know  that  without  free 
elections  other  human  rights  can  never  be 
guaranteed,  for  the  people  lack  the  ability 
to  replace  those  who  subvert  their  rights 
with  others  who  protect  them.  This  empha- 
sis on  the  spread  of  democratic  systems  was 
inaugurated  by  President  Reagan  in  his 
speech  to  Parliament  in  June,10  and  his 
support  for  this  policy  remains  strong.  Free 
elections  are  at  the  core  of  his  human  rights 
policy. 

It  is  this  very  fundamental  significance  of 
free  elections  for  the  protection  of  human 
rights  which  teaches  us  that  we  must  insist 
on  utmost  care  when  we  speak  about  free 
elections.  Every  country  must  have  its  own 
forms  that  meet  the  requirements  of  liberty 


10  For  the  text  of  Reagan's  June  8,  1982,  ad- 
dress before  the  British  Parliament,  see  document 
4. 
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under  its  own  conditions.  These  fundamen- 
tal requirements  are  that  the  people  freely 
choose  the  officials  who  will  carry  on  the 
tasks  of  government  for  them,  and,  through 
their  representatives,  make  the  laws  they 
will  obey.  Thus  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  if 
the  people  are  to  have  true  participation 
and  to  know  it,  that  there  be  a  federal 
system;  in  other  places  it  is  not  necessary. 
Likewise,  liberty  may  require  a  system  of 
proportional  representation  or  single- 
member  districts.  Special  protection  for 
minorities  may  be  necessary.  The  best 
forms  depend  on  circumstances;  most  of 
you  are  far  better  equipped  to  judge  these 
complex  matters  than  I  am.  But  the  varying 
forms  of  liberty  are  all  on  one  side  of  the 
great  divide  separating  democracy  from 
despotism.  Modern  convenience  sometimes 
tries  to  ignore  this  divide,  maintaining  that 
there  can  be  participation  without  elections, 
or  that  elections  in  one-party  states  can  be 
free.  These  are  excuses.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  where  there  are  not  multiple  par- 
ties and  multiple  candidates,  there  are  no 
free  elections.  And  where  there  are  no  free 
elections,  there  is  no  liberty.  This  is  why  we 
are  here.  We  know  also  how  difficult  it  can 
be  to  make  the  transition  to  free  elections. 
This  can  require  a  variety  of  practices.  But 
let  us  never  confuse  practices  aimed  at 
facilitating  the  transition  to  free  elections, 
with  practices  aimed  at  frustrating  that  goal. 
Let  us  never  accept  the  fraudulent  elections 
which  we  see  in  so  many  countries,  as  a 
substitute  for  letting  the  people  speak.  Let 
us  never  accept  excuses  offered  in  the  name 
of  a  people  when  that  same  people  are 
locked  into  silence. 

There  are  many  abuses  of  human  rights 
and  there  are  other  fundamental  rights  be- 
sides free  elections. 

But  we  have  chosen  in  this  conference  to 
concentrate  on  free  elections  because  all  of 
us  know  that  they  are  fundamental  and 
irreplaceable  in  the  protection  of  human 
rights.  We  look  forward  to  continuing  ef- 
forts in  the  international  community  to 
allow  more  and  more  peoples  to  taste  this 
fundamental  freedom,  to  choose  those  who 
will  govern  them,  and  to  secure  thereby 
their  own  liberty. 


C.  Refugees 


Document  132 

Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Counsular  Affairs  (Asencio)  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  fudiciary 
Committee,  January  25,  1982, 1 

Proposed  Change  in 
Immigrant  Numbers 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  also  permit  me 
to  submit  my  remarks  for  the  record2  and 
give  you  a  very  quick  summary. 


As  Mr.  Nelson  indicated,  we  have  pro- 
posed a  single  change  in  the  existing  system 
of  numerical  limitations,  and  we  do  not 
propose  any  changes  in  the  preference  sys- 
tem. We  believe  that  this  proposal,  which 
should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  rest  of  the  President's  program,3  will 
supplement  the  tools  with  which  this  Nation 
can  begin  to  address  the  multiple  problems 
posed  by  illegal  immigration. 

As  Mr.  Nelson  mentioned,  we  propose  to 
establish  separate  limitations  of  40,000 
each  on  immigration  from  our  two  conti- 
nental neighbors,  Canada  and  Mexico,  and 
there  would  be  provision  for  the  unused 
portion  of  either  of  the  two  40,000  limita- 
tions to  be  used  by  natives  of  the  other 
country.  The  increased  limitations  for  Can- 
ada, and  particularly  for  Mexico,  would 
reflect  our  close  relationships  with  both 
while  providing  an  additional  opportunity 
to  reduce  or  deter  illegal  immigration  by 
opening  a  supplementary  channel  for  legal 
entry  into  the  United  States. 

Other  than  this  one  change,  we  are  op- 
posed  to   further  changes   in   the   overall 


1  Source:  Numerical  Limits  on  Immigration  to  the 
United  States:  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Refugee  Policy  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary,  United  States  Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress, 
Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  8-9. 

2  For  the  text  of  Asencio's  prepared  statement, 
see  ibid.,  pp.  10-13. 

3  For  the  text  of  Alan  C.  Nelson's  statement, 
see  ibid.  ,  pp.  2-8.  Nelson  was  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Regarding  the  Reagan 
administration's  immigration  policy,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  Chapter  8, 
Part  B. 
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systems  of  limitations.  Total  legal  immigra- 
tion has  three  components:  immediate  rela- 
tives and  special  immigrants,  preference 
and  nonpreference  immigrants,  and  refu- 
gees. Two  of  these  are  already  subject  to 
numerical  limitations.  Preference  and  non- 
preference  immigrants  are  subject  to  a  fixed 
annual  limitation,  now  270,000.  Refugees 
are  subject  to  the  limitation  established 
annually  by  the  President  after  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  and  the  immediate  rela- 
tives and  special  immigrants  are  not  subject 
to  a  numerical  limitation. 

With  respect  to  refugees,  the  Depart- 
ment believes  that  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  are  appropriate  and  should  be  retained. 
The  system  provides  for  adequate  control 
over  the  number  of  refugees  who  are  ac- 
tually admitted  each  year  without  imposing 
a  rigid  ceiling  which  could  inhibit  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  respond  to  changing  for- 
eign and  domestic  circumstances. 

In  sum,  we  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  an  absolute  ceiling  would  produce  an 
excessive  rigidity  in  our  immigration  sys- 
tem. Such  a  rigidity  might  be  necessary  if 
the  figure  for  the  absolute  limit  were  ar- 
rived at  through  scientific  analysis.  This  has 
not  been  done,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  am 
not  certain  that  it  can  be  done. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Document  133 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
Before  the  National  Governors '  Association, 
February  22,  1982  (Extract)4 

"America  Has  Not  Been 
Callous" 


I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  immigra- 
tion. I  understand  that  your  task  force — and 
I  heard  the  report  here  this  morning — has 
recently  adopted  a  policy  statement  on  the 
matter,  and  a  report  of  your  task  force  on 
immigration  and  refugees  was  of  great  in- 


terest to  me  this  morning.5  I  know  that 
Senator  Simpson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policies,  discussed  this  with  you  yester- 
day. 

These  are  especially  anguishing  prob- 
lems and  indicative  of  the  problems  we  face 
in  today's  world.  Since  1975,  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  have  been 
forced  to  leave  their  homes  in  Asia,  Africa, 
the  Caribbean,  and  Central  Europe.  Most  of 
them  have  fled  to  avoid  Communist  repres- 
sion and  aggression. 

Our  approach  is  to  begin  by  assuring 
temporary  and  secure  asylum  so  that  the 
United  States  [.Yafions]  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  and  concerned  governments 
may  work  an  appropriate  solution  to  their 
particular  situation. 

With  the  active  support  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  notably  Paki- 
stan, most  pf  the  African  and  Afghani  refu- 
gees have  either  returned  to  their  homeland 
or  been  granted  the  opportunity  to  stay 
where  they  are.  When  these  solutions  are 
not  possible  and  where  we  have  determined 
we  have  a  special  interest  in  a  particular 
refugee  situation,  we  have  followed  our 
time-honored  tradition  of  granting  refuge 
in  this  country  to  the  victims  of  political 
persecution. 

In  these  instances  we  have  worked  close- 
ly with  like-minded  members  of  the  interna- 
tional community — principally  the  democ- 
racies throughout  the  world — to  assure  that 
this  burden  is  shared  equitably.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  tragic  situation  of  the  Indochin- 
ese,  this  country  has  resettled  570,000  refu- 
gees since  1975,  and  I  would  admit  to  a 
heavy  burden  for  you,  Governor  (to  Gover- 
nor Ariyoshi). 

Other  countries  have  settled  585,000.  So 
we  are  not  callous,  as  America  has  not  been 
callous,  and  we  continue  to  urge  them  and 
remind  them  of  their  obligations.  I  know  of 
your  concerns  over  the  financial  conse- 
quences for  the  state  of  refugee  resettle- 
ment, especially  in  these  times  of  austerity. 
Secretary  Schweiker  understands  your 
problems  and  is  doing  what  he  can  to 
alleviate  them. 

For  our  part,  I  also  wish  to  assure  you 
that  in  dealing  with  the  refugee  crisis  over- 


4  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
75,  February  23,  1982.  Haig  spoke  at  1 1:40  a.m.  at 
a  luncheon  held  in  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  in 
Washington. 


5  Reference  is  to  the  four-page  statement  on 
refugee  and  immigration  policy  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  International  Trade  and  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  National  Governors'  Association 
in  February  1982. 
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seas,  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  State  is 
fully  cognizant  of  the  economic,  financial 
and  social  implications  of  refugee  resettle- 
ment in  this  country.  Incidentally,  Gover- 
nor (to  Governor  Clements),  we  very  much 
welcome  the  advice  and  interchange  with 
the  State  Governors  who  have  been  so 
heavily  burdened  by  this  problem.  None  of 
us  has  a  monopoly  on  wisdom,  and  cross 
exchange  of  ideas  and  solutions  is  invalua- 
ble and  indispensable. 

As  representatives  of  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  people,  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  President's  July  initiative6  which  is  en- 
tirely consonant  with  the  wishes  of  a  large 
majority  of  our  citizens  to  regain  control  of 
America's  borders  once  again  in  a  manner 
that  is  both  fair  to  ourselves  and  to  those 
whom  we  would  have  come  to  live  with  us. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  disadvantage 
people  from  any  area  of  the  world  and  to 
avoid  damage  to  our  relations  abroad  as  we 
deal  with  these  difficult  and  sensitive  issues. 


Document  134 

Statement  by  the  Coordinator  for  Refugee 
Affairs,  Department  of  State  (Douglas), 
Before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
March  16,  1982? 

Immigration  and  Refugee 
Resettlement  Policy 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  committee.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  with 
my  colleagues  before  the  committee  this 
morning. 

This  is  my  first  appearance  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  I 
hope  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  long  and 
productive  relationship. 

As  you  have  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  ac- 
companying me  this  morning  are  Commis- 


6  For  the  text  of  Reagan's  July  30,  1981,  an- 
nouncement of  the  administration's  immigration 
and  refugee  policy,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,  1981,  document  134. 

7  Source:  Domestic  and  Foreign  Policy  Implications 
of  U.S.  Immigration  and  Refugee  Resettlement  Policy: 
Hearings  and  Staff  Reports  Before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh 
Congress  (Washington,  1983),  pp.  80-82. 


sioner  Alan  Nelson,  of  INS;  Ambassador 
Richard  Vine,  of  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs;  on  the  far 
left  Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler,  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development;  and  Dr.  Phillip  Hawkes,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment at  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.8 

Before  providing  an  overview,  I  thought 
that  since  this  is  my  first  appearance,  I 
would  say  a  few  words  about  some  of  the 
priorities  that  my  office  is  looking  at  at  the 
moment.  Our  first  goal  is  to  preserve  Amer- 
ica's tradition  as  a  country  of  opportunity 
for  refugees  and  immigrants,  recognizing 
there  are  practical  limits  to  the  number  of 
refugees  this  country  can  accept  at  any 
given  time. 

My  principal  objective  as  the  U.S.  Coor- 
dinator for  Refugees  will  be  to  address  what 
I  consider  an  urgent  need  for  a  new  domes- 
tic and  international  balance  in  our  refugee 
policy.  I  think  we  must  find  this  new  balance 
that  will  continue  to  be  generous  in  allow- 
ing immigrants  and  refugees  into  the  coun- 
try, but  will  more  successfully  reflect  the 
available  domestic  resources  at  the  time. 

I  intend  to  work  very  closely  with  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  with  the  Gover- 
nors, with  the  mayors  and  State  and  local 
officials  and  the  private  sector  to  accom- 
plish this  goal.  I  have  said  consistently  since 
coming  into  the  office  that  I  want  to  find  out 
firsthand  how  the  resettlement  of  refugees 
over  the  past  5  years  or  so  has  affected  our 
local  communities,  and  to  that  end  I  intend 
to  travel  to  those  states  most  heavily  af- 
fected. 

Next  week  for  example,  I  will  be  meeting 
with  Governor  Graham  down  in  Florida  on 
the  Cuban  and  Haitian  problems  there. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  briefly  to  our 
foreign  policy  concerns.  Our  first  concern  is 
that  forced  migration  will  be  with  us  for  a 
very  long  time  to  come.  This  migration  is 
the  product  of  outside  invasion,  of  civil 
wars,  repressions,  and  corrupt  regimes. 
Though  repression  and  persecution  may 
surface  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left  of 
the  political  spectrum,  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  the  major  refugee  problems  in  the 
world  today  are  being  caused  by  Marxist- 


8  For  the  text  of  Chairman  Zablocki's  remarks, 
see  ibid.,  pp.  65-66.  For  the  text  of  Nelson's 
remarks,  see  ibid.,  pp.  96-98.  For  the  text  of  Vine's 
remarks,  see  ibid.,  pp.  85-86.  For  the  text  of 
Wheeler's  remarks,  see  ibid.,  pp.  103-105.  For  the 
text  of  Hawkes'  remarks,  see  ibid.,  p.  114. 
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Leninist  regimes,  and  to  demonstrate  that, 
let  me  very  quickly  call  the  roll:  Afghani- 
stan, with  2%  million  refugees;  Indochina, 
1%  million  refugees — somewhat  less  than 
one-half  of  them  have  been  or  probablv  will 
be  resettled  in  the  United  States — Ethiopia, 
more  than  1  million  refugees  driven  from 
their  homes  in  that  country  by  a  govern- 
ment bent  on  implementing  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  style  of  government;  the  Soviet 
Union — the  number  of  Soviet  Jews  released 
by  the  Soviet  Union  for  resettlement  has 
fallen  from  about  25,000  in  1979  to  a  pro- 
jected 6,000  this  year;  Poland,  a  story  very 
much  in  the  headlines,  a  trickle  of  refugees 
which  could  become  a  flood;  Cuba,  1  mil- 
lion refugees,  most  of  them  middle  class  in 
their  country  in  the  1960's  and  again  in  the 
eighties,  the  first  of  the  sixties'  baby  boom; 
Central  America. 

Perhaps  a  few  more  words  on  that,  for 
today  we  are  witnessing  a  turmoil  caused  by 
a  foreign-induced  subversion  which  could 
precipitate  a  whole  new  tide  of  refugees 
into  this  country.  This  could  be  a  far  more 
difficult  refugee  problem  for  us  to  manage 
than  those  in  the  past,  because  of  the  geo- 
graphic location  of  the  countries  involved 
and  the  fact  that  our  southwest  border 
provides  easy  entry  into  the  United  States. 

The  persistence  of  these  situations  car- 
ries several  important  implications  for  our 
foreign  policy.  First,  recognizing  the  refu- 
gees are  a  destabilizing  element,  particu- 
larly for  hard-pressed  countries  of  first  asy- 
lum, it  is  incumbent  upon  the  United  States 
and  other  democracies  to  bear  down  on 
countries  creating  mass  exoduses.  Still,  we 
have  no  illusions  about  the  risks  and  dif- 
ficulties of  persuading  other  countries  to 
cease  the  forcible  ejection  of  their  citizenry, 
but  we  feel  very  firmly  the  need  to  face  this 
is  here. 

Our  second  concern  is  the  long-term 
outlook  for  the  international  organization 
network,  chief  among  them  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees;  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Migra- 
tion; UNRWA,  the  organization  that  cares 
for  Palestinian  refugees;  the  World  Food 
Program;  and  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross.  These  organizations  have 
for  many  years  coped  with  the  problems  of 
providing  protection  and  assistance  to  refu- 
gees worldwide.  Their  business  has  bur- 
geoned, and  we  are  concerned  about  their 
ability  to  perform  the  necessary  services 
and  to  gain  the  necessary  funding  in  the 
future. 

The  third  area  of  our  foreign  policy 
concerns,  we  are  convinced — as  is  the  High 


Commissioner — is  the  ideal  resolution  to 
the  refugee  problems  is  voluntary  repatria- 
tion, but  even  when  this  is  not  possible,  it  is 
vital  that  assistance  to  countries  of  first 
asylum  and  to  third  countries  be  rapid  and 
effective. 

Our  programs  in  this  area  will  be  ex- 
plained in  Mr.  Wheeler's  testimony. 

Finally,  the  nurturing  of  a  stable  middle 
class  is  essential  to  the  ultimate  stabilization 
of  the  international  system.  This  conviction 
has  already  taken  concrete  form  in  the  Pres- 
ident's recent  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.9 

Turning  to  the  domestic  implications  for 
our  refugee  policy,  we  must  recognize  that, 
first,  by  the  very  act  of  admitting  refugees  to 
this  country,  we  assume  a  certain  level  of 
responsibility  for  their  successful  integra- 
tion into  a  new  culture  and  our  society.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  vital  that  the  minorities 
and  the  truly  needy  of  this  country  not 
perceive  refugees  as  a  permanent  privileged 
class  of  immigrant. 

In  other  words,  it  is  essential  in  our  view 
to  balance  the  special  needs  of  the  refugees 
with  the  ongoing  needs  of  our  own  citizen- 
ry. I  am  convinced  that  regardless  of  the 
progress  which  we  have  made  in  the  last 
several  years,  our  domestic  resettlement 
obligation  is  deserving  of  a  hard  analytical 
look.  We  must  address  some  of  those  major 
problems,  the  high  dependency  rate  of  cer- 
tain refugee  groups;  placement  issues;  com- 
munity tensions;  and  the  questions  of  equi- 
ty, to  mention  only  a  few. 

As  our  other  various  refugee  communi- 
ties grow  in  strength  and  number,  I  will 
heed  the  lessons  of  the  past  that  immigrants 
traditionally  have  helped  themselves. 

It  seems  to  me  well  to  remember  that 
throughout  our  history,  but  particularly  in 
the  early  decades  of  this  century,  when  we 
experienced  our  largest  migrations,  na- 
tional and  ethnic  associations  developed 
which  eased  the  economic  and  psychologi- 
cal burdens  associated  with  entry  into  a  new 
society.  New  groups  now,  such  as  the  In- 
dochinese  Mutual  Assistance  Association, 
are  voicing  a  wish  to  assume  an  expanded 
role  for  their  expatriots.  I  think  we  should 
encourage  this  and  help  them  do  so. 

One  of  my  first  priorities  will  be  an 
immediate  look  at  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  help  strengthen  and  to  some 
extent  reinvigorate  our  private  resources, 


9  Regarding  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  see 
Chapter  15,  Part  C. 
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and  how  the  American  welfare  system  can 
play  the  most  positive  role  in  giving  tempo- 
rary financial  support  to  refugees  seeking 
that  self-reliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  have  touched  several  of  the  major 
topics  presently  receiving  attention  by  my 
office  and  by  the  American  refugee  commu- 
nity within  the  administration.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have,  and  yield  now  to  my  colleagues. 


Document  135 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs,  Department  of 
State  (Vine),  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  May  20, 
1982*0 

Fiscal  Year  1983 
Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Appropriation 
Request 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  present  the  Department  of  State's 
request  for  $419  million  for  the  FY  1983 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  appro- 
priation. Accompanying  me  are  James  N. 
Purcell,  the  Senior  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs, 
and  Frank  Moss,  the  Director  of  our  Office 
of  Program  and  Budget  Planning. 

Before  discussing  the  outline  of  our  bud- 
get request,  I  would  like  to  introduce  myself 
and  to  bring  the  members  of  the  committee 
up  to  date  on  the  key  international  refugee 
relief  and  resettlement  policies  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Department  of  State. 

I  am  a  career  Foreign  Service  officer. 
During  my  career  I  have  had  a  variety  of 
assignments  involving  European  Affairs,  in- 
cluding serving  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs, 
and  during  the  previous  administration  as 
U.S.   Ambassador   to   Switzerland.    I   have 


10  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1983:  Hearings  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United 
States  Senate,  Xineh-srventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1983),  Part  1,  pp.  1024-1031.  Vine 
spoke  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assis- 
tance and  Related  Programs. 


been  with  the  Refugee  Programs  for  about 
6  months. 

Concerning  the  philosophy  of  our  pro- 
gram, a  principal  State  Department  policy  is 
to  favor  solutions  to  refugee  problems  that 
minimize  the  number  of  persons  resettled 
in  this  country.  While  we  cannot  deny  our 
special  concern  and  responsibility  for  refu- 
gees from  certain  areas,  we  recognize  that 
refugee  problems  are  an  international  con- 
cern and  should  be  resolved  where  at  all 
possible  by  voluntary  repatriation  and 
resettlement  in  countries  of  first  asylum. 
Given  this  international  responsibility,  we 
continue  to  hold  the  view  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  refugee  assistance  and  resettle- 
ment is  to  be  shared  by  the  international 
community  as  a  whole  through  the  services 
of  international  organizations,  especially 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR).  The  UNHCR  received 
the  1981  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  recognition 
of  its  efforts  to  deal  with  international  refu- 
gee problems.  As  a  major  donor,  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  press  for  continued  pro- 
grammatic and  operational  improvements 
in  this  organization  so  that  it  can  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  refugees  for  protection, 
food,  shelter,  and  medical  care  while  other, 
more  lasting  solutions  to  their  plight  are 
being  worked  out. 

The  budget  request  before  you  is  a  con- 
crete expression  of  this  philosophy.  Where- 
as, in  FY  1980  over  60  percent  of  our 
expenditures  were  for  resettlement  in  the 
United  States,  only  38  percent  of  the  FY 
1983  budget  request  is  directed  towards 
U.S.  resettlement.  The  number  of  refugees 
to  be  resettled  in  the  United  States  has 
fallen  from  over  210,000  in  FY  1980  to  an 
FY  1982  consultations  level  of  140,000  and 
to  a  projected  total  of  only  103,500  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
increasing  the  proportion  of  our  funding 
for  programs  which  assist  refugees  in  na- 
tions of  asylum  and  for  programs  of  volun- 
tary repatriation  and  of  resettlement  in 
third  countries  which  have  not  traditionally 
been  engaged  in  resettlement. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
the  downward  trend  in  admissions  is  being 
managed  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  the 
humanitarian  traditions  of  the  United  States 
and  with  U.S.  responsibilities  for  refugees 
of  particular  concern  to  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  continuing  to 
provide  support  for  the  protection,  care 
and  maintenance  of  refugees  abroad,  in 
accordance  with  the  level  of  need  and  with 
U.S.  foreign  policy  interests  in  the  particu- 
lar program  area. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  Department 
fully  understands  the  significant  impacts 
that  refugee  resettlement  have  on  some 
communities  in  this  country.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  continue  to  manage  refugee  resettle- 
ment to  this  country  in  such  a  fashion  that 
the  concerns  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  fully  considered.  We  do  not  ac- 
cept the  faulty  premise  that  the  only  viable 
solution  to  refugee  situations  is  resettle- 
ment in  a  third  country,  chiefly  the  United 
States.  We  will  continue  to  pursue  other 
alternatives  which  promise  to  help  resolve 
refugee  situations  in  a  humanitarian  man- 
ner. 

The  FY  1983  request  for  the  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  appropriation 
totals  $419  million,  $84  million  less  than 
the  FY  1982  appropriation.  Recently,  the 
President  has  requested  that  FY  1982  fund- 
ing for  this  program  be  reduced  by  $50 
million.  This  proposal  was  made  because  of 
major  cost  savings  in  our  refugee  resettle- 
ments program — resettlements  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  running  lower  than  the  FY 
1982  consultations  level  provides  and  the 
enacted  appropriation  finances.  The  De- 
partment is  requesting  a  supplemental  for 
protective  security  improvements  for  Amer- 
ican diplomats  at  selected  overseas  posts. 
Because  that  supplemental  and  the  deferral 
of  refugee  appropriation  funds  coincide, 
the  President  proposed  to  the  Congress 
that  transfer  authority  language  be  enacted 
to  mitigate  the  financing  of  the  protective 
security  supplemental.  If  that  language  is 
not  enacted,  the  administration  will  request 
a  rescission  of  these  funds  at  a  later  date. 

For  U.S.  resettlement  activities  in  FY 
1983,  we  are  seeking  $158,188,000  to  fi- 
nance the  resettlement  of  up  to  103,500 
refugees,  including  72,000  from  Southeast 
Asia.  I  must  stress  that  this  level  of  refugee 
admissions  is  only  a  projection.  The  Presi- 
dent will  determine  the  admission  ceiling 
after  consultations  with  the  Congress  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  FY  1983,  as  required  by 
the  Refugee  Act.11  Furthermore,  due  to 
such  uncertainties  as  the  situation  in  East- 
ern Europe,  refinements  of  these  admission 
projections  may  be  required.  However,  it  is 
my  expectation  that,  unless  the  refugee 
situation  in  the  world  changes  fundamen- 
tally between  now  and  when  we  have  our 
consultations  in  September,  the  total  ad- 
missions ceiling  will  not  exceed  this  figure, 
which  is  36,500  persons  lower  than  that  for 
the  current  fiscal  vear. 


11  The  reference  is  to  P.L.  96-212,  approved 
on  March   17,   1980;  for  text,  see  94  Stat.   102. 


Among  the  31,500  refugees  other  than 
Indochinese,  we  have  projected  admissions 
of  23,000  Soviets  and  East  Europeans, 
4,000  from  the  Near  East,  2,000  from  the 
Wrestern  Hemisphere  and  2,500  from 
Africa.  We  are,  of  course,  concerned  about 
the  current  situation  in  Poland,  and  the 
levels  of  admissions  which  we  request  in 
September  will  take  into  account  all  factors 
relevant  to  this  problem. 

With  respect  to  funding  of  relief  assis- 
tance for  refugees,  the  Department  of  State 
is  seeking* $29,400,000  to  support  refugee 
relief  operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  These 
funds  will  support  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance operations  of  the  UNHCR,  as  well  as 
the  international  efforts  to  care  for  the 
200,000  Khmer  who  have  sought  sanctuary 
along  the  Thai-Kampuchean  border.  This 
finding  level  is  $20,435,000  less  than  that 
appropriated  for  FY  1982,  reflecting  con- 
tinued reductions  in  the  number  of  In- 
dochinese refugees  in  Southeast  Asia,  as 
well  as  a  reduced  food  program  inside  Kam- 
puchea. We  expect  a  phase-out  of  extensive 
multilateral  assistance  to  the  interior  of 
Kampuchea  by  FY  1983. 

The  next  activity  in  our  budget  is  reset- 
tlement assistance.  This  program  request  is 
a  concrete  expression  of  the  interest  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  resolving  refugee 
problems  through  means  other  than  reset- 
tlement in  the  United  States.  We  are  seek- 
ing $10  million  for  this  program  in  FY 
1983,  an  increase  of  $9  million  above  the 
FY  1982  appropriation.  The  program  will 
finance  various  voluntary  repatriation,  local 
resettlement  and  third  country  resettlement 
projects.  It  is  our  expectation  that  programs 
funded  under  this  initiative  will  be  or- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  international 
organizations  or  private  voluntary  agencies. 
Among  the  innovative  activities  funded  will 
be  projects  involving  local  permanent  set- 
tlement in  nations  of  asylum,  as  well  as 
initiatives  to  resettle  refugees  in  certain 
developing  nations  which  are  willing  to 
accept  refugees  for  permanent  resettle- 
ment, but  which  would  be  unable  to  do  so 
without  international  financial  support. 
These  programs  are  intended  to  help  re- 
duce the  number  of  refugees  requiring 
resettlement  in  the  United  States. 

The  State  Department  is  seeking  $12.5 
million,  the  same  amount  as  appropriated 
in  FY  1982,  for  a  contribution  to  the  United 
Israel  Appeal.  The  contribution  will  help 
finance  assistance  to  Soviet  and  Eastern 
European  refugees  who  resettle  in  Israel. 
Regrettably,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  emigration  for  its  Jewish 
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citizens,  but  this  program  continues  at  this 
level  in  recognition  of  the  long-term  costs 
incurred  by  Israel  in  caring  for  refugees 
who  have  arrived  in  recent  years. 

For  assistance  to  refugees  in  Africa,  the 
State  Department  seeks  $76.9  million, 
which  is  $30,100,000  below  the  FY  1982 
appropriation.  This  decrease  is  accounted 
for  by  the  one-time  appropriation  of  $30 
million  to  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assis- 
tance Appropriation  in  FY  1982  for  longer- 
term  projects  to  aid  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  in  Africa.  It  was  recognized  that 
such  longer-term  projects  are  properly  the 
responsibility  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  In  fact,  the  Congress 
specified  that  the  FY  1982  appropriation  be 
administered  by  AID. 

Within  the  $76.9  million  that  we  are 
requesting  for  the  Africa  program,  we  will 
continue  our  current  policy  of  financing 
one-third  of  the  UNHCR's  program  in 
Africa,  and  will  make  a  $7.9  million  contri- 
bution to  the  African  programs  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  We 
will  also  provide  up  to  $8  million  for  a 
variety  of  bilateral  and  voluntary  agency 
initiatives  to  address  those  aspects  of  refu- 
gee problems  that  are  not  adequately  dealt 
with  by  the  involved  international  organiza- 
tions. 

Refugee  assistance  is  provided  by  this 
government  for  both  humanitarian  and  po- 
litical purposes.  These  concerns  are  clearly 
combined  in  the  Middle  East  where  we  are 
confronted  with  the  human  needs  of  the 
Palestinians  and  the  Afghans  as  well  as  the 
worldwide  political  and  economic  implica- 
tions of  those  problems.  In  order  to  deal 
with  the  needs  of  the  Palestinians,  the  De- 
partment, of  State  is  seeking  $72  million  as  a 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA).  This  organiza- 
tion, which  provides  basic  services  to  the 
nearly  2  million  Palestinian  refugees,  con- 
tributes towards  a  political  atmosphere 
within  the  Mideast  which  is  conducive  to  the 
long-term  peace  process.  The  proposed 
UNRWA  contribution,  an  increase  of  $5 
million  over  the  FY  1982  appropriation,  will 
help  UNRWA  deal  with  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion and  a  constantly  increasing  population. 

The  Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan  com- 
prise the  largest  refugee  population  in  the 
world.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  is  cur- 
rently providing  asylum  to  well  over  2  mil- 
lion refugees  who  have  fled  Afghanistan 
into  Pakistan  during  the  past  3  years.  Thou- 
sands of  refugees  continue  to  flee  from 


Afghanistan  because  of  the  ongoing  fight- 
ing between  Soviet  forces  and  the  Afghan 
resistance.  Pakistan,  I  must  add,  serves  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  a  nation  meeting 
its  international  responsibility  to  provide 
asylum  to  refugees.  Pakistan  has  willingly 
granted  asylum  with  the  expectation  that 
the  international  community  will  finance 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  refugees,  a 
program  expected  to  require  approximately 
$110  million  in  FY  1983. 

The  Department  of  State  requests  $38 
million  to  meet  our  share  of  this  relief 
effort.  Up  to  $33  million  will  be  provided  to 
the  UNHCR  to  meet  30  percent  of  the  cost 
of  its  care  and  maintenance  program.  The 
remaining  $5  million  will  finance  a  variety 
of  initiatives  to  meet  essential  health,  relief 
and  transportation  needs  not  addressed 
through  the  UNHCR's  program.  Medical 
care  for  persons  injured  in  the  fighting  in 
Afghanistan  provided  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  is  one 
example.  The  $5  million  will  be  used  to 
finance  grants  to  the  ICRC,  private  volun- 
tary agencies  and  possibly  the  Government 
of  Pakistan. 

Latin  America,  until  recently,  was  one  of 
the  few  areas  of  the  world  not  confronted 
with  a  major  refugee  problem.  However, 
continuing  civil  disturbances  in  Central 
America  are  forcing  increasing  numbers  of 
persons  to  flee  across  international  fron- 
tiers to  escape  fighting  and  persecution. 
The  Department  of  State  is  requesting  $5 
million  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  the  inter- 
national efforts  to  provide  assistance  to 
refugees  in  Central  America.  These  funds 
are  $1  million  less  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  FY  1982  due  to  nonrecurring 
costs  in  the  1982  program.  However,  given 
the  volatility  of  the  political  situation  in 
Central  America,  these  needs  are  particu- 
larly difficult  to  project.  It  is  clear  that  we 
must  keep  this  problem  under  close  review 
as  events  unfold. 

The  State  Department  requests 
$9,450,000  in  FY  1983  for  contributions  to 
various  activities  of  international  organiza- 
tions, an  increase  of  $1  million  over  FY 
1982.  We  propose  to  provide  a  total  of  $4.7 
million  to  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  Migration  (ICM)  in  support  of  that 
organization's  assessed  and  operational 
budgets.  We  will  also  provide  $3.75  million 
to  the  ICRC  in  support  of  the  ordinary 
budget  of  the  organization  and  the  Political 
Detainee  Protection  and  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  budget  we 
will  provide  $2  million,  an  increase  of 
$500,000  above  the  amount  provided  in  the 
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current  year.  We  are  seeking  $1,750,000  as 
a  contribution  to  the  Political  Detainee  Pro- 
tection and  Assistance  Program.  Previously, 
U.S.  contributions  to  this  activity  were  ob- 
tained through  reprograming  of  other 
funds  in  this  appropriation.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  program  as 
an  expression  of  concern  by  this  adminis- 
tration for  political  prisoners,  we  are  in- 
cluding this  item  in  our  FY  1983  appropria- 
tion request.  We  are  also  seeking  $1  mil- 
lion, the  same  amount  appropriated  in  FY 
1982,  to  support  programs  of  the  UNHCR 
in  areas  of  the  world  other  than  those  dealt 
with  in  the  geographic  segments  of  this 
budget. 

The  administrative  expenses  of  this  pro- 
gram are  expected  to  increase  to 
$7,562,000  in  1983.  This  is  a  net  increase  of 
only  $136,000.  This  request  will  finance  the 
salary  and  operating  costs  associated  with 
our  staff  of  98  permanent  employees. 

This  budget  request  does  not  include  a 
request  for  new  funding  for  the  United 
States  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration 
Assistance  Fund.  Unobligated  carryover 
balances  available  in  that  fund  should  be 
sufficient  to  finance  appropriate  responses 
to  refugee  and  migration  emergencies  dur- 
ing FY  1983. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
refugee  situations  frequently  change  be- 
tween the  time  that  this  budget  is  devel- 
oped and  the  new  fiscal  year.  Should  any 
such  changes  occur  affecting  our  1983  ap- 
propriation, we  will  attempt  to  reprogram 
funds  to  meet  the  higher  priority  needs.  I 
wish  to  thank  this  subcommittee  for  its 
support  during  the  past  two  years  for  our 
reprograming  efforts  in  order  to  reallocate 
our  funds  to  meet  new  and  changing  re- 
quirements. 

This  brings  me  to  the  end  of  my  pre- 
pared remarks.  I,  and  my  colleagues,  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 


Document  136 

Address  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs 
(Abrams)  Before  the  Tiger  Bay  Club,  Miami, 
June  2,  1982*2 

Human  Rights  and  the 
Refugee  Crisis 

As  you  know,  I  am  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of*Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs.  As  you  may  not  know,  in  that  capac- 
ity I  am  charged  with  overseeing  for  the 
State  Department  the  granting  of  asylum  to 
people  from  all  around  the  world  who  seek 
asylum  in  the  United  States.  Beth  responsi- 
bilities— human  rights  and  the  asylum  as- 
pect of  U.S.  immigration  policy — obviously 
give  me  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  What  I  want  to 
do  today  is  talk  about  our  human  rights 
policy  and  our  foreign  policy,  and,  I  hope, 
help  explain  our  views  on  a  number  of 
problems  which  face  south  Florida. 

Our  human  rights  policy  is,  basically, 
easy  to  explain:  We  try  to  improve  the 
respect  for  human  rights  in  countries 
around  the  world,  so  that  we  can  improve 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  live  there  and  so 
that  we  continue  to  make  clear  America's 
historic  commitment  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Of  course,  this  is  easier  said  than  done,  for 
the  problem  of  human  rights  violations 
around  the  world  is  profoundly  complex. 
The  causes  of  human  rights  problems  vary 
from  race  (as  in  South  Africa)  to  religion 
(the  Ba'hai  in  Iran),  to  factional  strife  (as 
between  Christians  and  Muslims  in  Leba- 
non), to  a  wide  variety  of  usually  military 
dictatorships.  And  the  kinds  of  human 
rights  violations  vary  from  denial  of  free 
elections  to  elimination  of  the  free  press  or 
freedom  of  religion,  to  arbitrary  arrests,  to 
torture  and  murder. 

Needless  to  say,  each  situation  calls  for 
different  tactics  for  an  American  effort  in 
the  area  of  human  rights.  Furthermore,  our 
tactics  will  vary  depending  on  our  relation- 
ship with  the  country  in  question:  whether  it 
is  a  friend  or  a  foe,  whether  there  exists 
between  us  distant  relations  or  a  dense 
network  of  ties.  The  tools  we  use  range,  of 
course,  from  straight  diplomatic  discus- 
sions, to  public  denunciations,  to  U.N. 
votes,  to  denial  of  economic  or  military 
assistance,  and  so  on. 


12  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Sep- 
tember 1982,  pp.  43-45. 
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Often  this  administration  is  accused  of 
doing  too  little  for  human  rights  or  of 
"coddling"  friendly  regimes  while  we  attack 
enemies.  In  fact  this  accusation  is  false.  We 
use  whatever  we  think  will  be  the  most 
effective  tactic.  Where  we  have  good  diplo- 
matic ties,  common  sense  tells  us  to  use 
them.  Where  we  do  not  have  friendly  rela- 
tions, but  a  regime  is  very  sensitive  to  its 
public  reputation,  we  find  that  public 
discussions  and  criticisms  are  most  effec- 
tive, and  we  use  them — as  in  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  goal,  in  every  case,  is  to 
be  effective,  not  to  give  good  speeches  but 
to  have  a  good  effect  in  the  real  world. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  our  human  rights 
goals,  it  is  clear  that  American  power  and 
influence  are  essential.  Few  governments 
around  the  world  are  greatly  moved  by 
preaching  from  the  United  States  or  anyone 
else.  They  change  their  behavior  when 
American  power,  American  assistance, 
American  commitments,  persuade  them 
that  it  is  in  their  interest  to  do  so.  Above  all, 
the  intangible  force  of  the  American  exam- 
ple as  a  successful  example  inevitably  af- 
fects the  willingness  of  other  countries  to 
pay  attention  to  our  concerns  on  human 
rights.  The  Reagan  administration  has,  it  is 
correctly  noted,  improved  relations  be- 
tween our  country  and  such  countries  as 
South  Africa  and  South  Korea.  It  is  our  view 
that  isolating  these  countries,  driving  them 
away  from  us,  would  do  nothing  but  de- 
crease our  influence  there.  Our  ability  to 
obtain  our  goals,  including  our  human 
rights  goals,  is  sufficient  only  when  America 
is  understood  to  be  an  important  force. 

Thrown  into  the  many  complexities  I 
have  mentioned  is  another  major  one — the 
role  of  communism  and  Soviet  power.  Why 
do  I  single  out  communism  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries,  among  all  the  world's  dicta- 
torships? 

First,  because  once  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment is  established,  the  Soviets  make 
sure  that  it  endures  permanently.  No  efforts 
by  the  people  of  that  country  will  be  al- 
lowed to  win  them  freedom,  as  we  have  just 
seen  in  Poland.  Unlike  Greece  or  Spain  or 
Portugal,  which  were  dictatorships  but  are 
now  free,  today  Communist  countries  are 
not  permitted  to  leave  the  grasp  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  seek  freedom. 

Second,  Communist  dictatorships  are 
aggressive.  Compare  Paraguay  and  Nicara- 
gua, or  Haiti  and  Cuba,  or  North  Vietnam 
with  the  now  disappeared  South  Vietnam. 
Communist  countries  not  only  destroy  the 
human  rights  of  their  own  population  but 


threaten  to  export  repression  to  their 
neighbors  and  around  the  world.  Most  re- 
cently we  have  seen  this  in  Afghanistan,  and 
even  now  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  are  engaged 
in  a  massive  supply  of  arms  to  fuel  subver- 
sion in  Central  America. 

Third,  Communist  regimes  are  in- 
credibly brutal.  Let  me  take  but  one  exam- 
ple. The  French  group,  Doctors  Without 
Frontiers,  has  sent  doctors  to  Afghanistan 
to  help  injured  Afghans.  They  have  re- 
ported, and  these  items  have  been  publish- 
ed in  several  of  the  leading  journals  in  Paris, 
that  the  Soviets  drop  small  mines  from 
planes.  They  don't  explode  on  landing,  but 
only  when  picked  up  by  a  passerby.  They 
are  made  to  look  like  matchboxes,  and 
some  to  look  like  children's  toys.  The 
French  doctors  report  that  much  of  their 
work  in  hospitals  on  the  border  of  Pakistan 
is  surgery  performed  on  children  who  have 
lost  limbs.  And  of  course,  even  now  the 
Soviet  Union  is  providing  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  to  its  proxies  and  allies 
in  Afghanistan  and  Southeast  Asia — the  in- 
famous yellow  rain  which  is  outlawed  by 
international  treaty  and  by  any  sense  of 
human  decency. 

Obviously,  we  must  take  care  in  our 
human  rights  policy  to  make  situations  bet- 
ter and  not  worse.  South  Vietnam  under 
General  Thieu,  or  South  Korea  today,  pre- 
sent serious  human  rights  problems,  but 
they  are  as  nothing  compared  to  their  Com- 
munist alternatives.  We  want  to  be  very 
sure  that  in  a  situation  such  as  that  in  El 
Salvador,  we  do  not  trade  the  serious  but 
solvable  human  rights  problems  of  today 
for  a  permanent  Communist  dictatorship. 
Resisting  the  expansion  of  communism  is  a 
key  human  rights  goal. 

And  here  again,  American  influence  in 
the  world  is  essential  to  our  goals.  A  strong, 
confident,  vigorous  America  will  be  able  to 
help  countries  resist  Soviet  subversion.  And 
it  will  provide  a  powerful  alternative  model 
of  a  successful,  confident  people  whose 
freedom  leads  to  prosperity  and  unity. 
Needless  to  say,  economic  and  military 
strength  are  essential  elements  in  this  pic- 
ture, which  is  why  President  Reagan  is  de- 
termined to  restore  both. 

Now  the  relevance  of  all  this  to  the 
refugee  flows  you  have  seen  here  in  south 
Florida,  and  to  the  greater  ones  you  may 
fear  is,  I  think,  clear.  People  do  not  flee 
free,  prosperous  countries.  The  largest  ref- 
ugee flows  of  recent  years  have  come  from 
Indochina  and  Afghanistan,  where,  quite 
simply,  people  are  fleeing  communism.  The 
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same  is  true  of  Cuba.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
source  of  refugees  throughout  history  has 
been,  not  natural  disasters,  but  misgovern- 
ment.  When  governments  have  destroyed 
people's  rights  and  freedoms,  and  have 
destroyed  the  economy,  people  have  voted 
with  their  feet. 

Our  response  to  the  refugee  problem  of 
today  and  the  potential  problems  of  tomor- 
row is  necessarily  complex.  Neither  we  nor 
any  other  wealthy  country  can  accept  all  of 
the  refugees  and  immigrants  who  come  to 
our  borders.  Neither  can  we  accept  im- 
migrants who  will  constitute  a  servile  class, 
a  class  of  permanently  unequal  people  such 
as  exists  in  many  countries  around  the 
world.  Yet  our  response  must  have  in  it  a 
substantial  amount  of  humanitarianism, 
and  we  are  bound  (by  international  treaty 
and  our  own  law)  to  grant  asylum  to  genu- 
ine refugees  who  reach  our  shores. 

But  humanitarianism  alone  will  not  en- 
able us  to  deal  with  a  ruler  such  as  Fidel 
Castro,  who  with  unbelievable  cynicism 
uses  his  own  people  as  a  weapon  against 
foreign  countries.  He  shoots  streams  of 
refugees  at  nearby  countries  in  the  way  a 
cannonball  is  shot  out  of  a  cannon.  Think  of 
the  cynicism,  think  of  the  viciousness,  of  a 
ruler  who  would  take  mentally  retarded 
people  and  drag  them  off  and  shove  them 
into  boats  to  be  sent  away  from  their  home 
country.  Our  foreign  policy  must  make  it 
clear  that  such  behavior  is  simply  unaccept- 
able to  us  and  will  not  ever  again  be  tolerat- 
ed. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  this  country 
has  many  immigration  problems  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  communism,  such  as  the 
problem  of  Haitian  migrants  you  face  here 
in  south  Florida.  But  our  experience  has 
shown  that  the  most  serious  refugee  prob- 
lems have  political  causes  and — even  more 
important — that  these  refugee  problems 
develop  much  more  suddenly  than  those 
that  have  their  origin  in  poverty.  Compare 
the  steady  flow  of  migrants  from  Haiti  to 
the  sudden  waves  from  Cuba.  Thus  they 
present  us  with  a  challenge  that  the  interna- 
tional community  has  trouble  preparing  for 
ahead  of  time. 

In  fact,  it  is  Communist  rule  that  has 
caused  the  greatest  refugee  flows  of  recent 
years.  We  can,  therefore,  have  a  very  firm 
notion  of  what  the  expansion  of  commu- 
nism to  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  would 
mean.  It  has  the  potential  to  create  a  South- 
east Asian  refugee  crisis  right  here  on  our 
doorsteps.  Indeed,  we  have  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  expansion  of  communism  in 


Central  America  would  create  this  kind  of 
incredible  problem.  I  am  always  amazed 
when  people  come  to  me  to  voice  their 
concern  about  refugees  from  El  Salvador, 
yet  who  oppose  the  administration's  effort 
to  avoid  enlargement  of  that  refugee  prob- 
lem by  giving  El  Salvador  the  aid  it  needs  to 
defeat  Communist-led  guerrillas. 

Obviously,  the  problem  of  migration  and 
refugee  flows  is  enormously  complex,  and 
we  must  address  it  in  a  number  of  ways. 
One  way  is  economic  assistance.  It  will  help 
in  cases  §uch  as  Haiti,  where  poverty  leads 
people  to  leave  home,  and  it  will  help  in  the 
long  run  to  reduce  the  opportunities  that 
those  seeking  political  disorder  can  exploit. 

Another  way  is  military  assistance.  Such 
aid  is  essential,  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
through  Cuba  and  now  Nicaragua,  is  deeply 
engaged  in  promoting  and  arming  subver- 
sion in  our  hemisphere.  If  we  do  not  help 
those  who  wish  to  fight  and  defend  them- 
selves, then  chances  of  success  are  greatly 
diminished.  And  if  they  fail,  we  can  predict 
that  many  of  their  countrymen  will  flee  to 
our  shores. 

A  third  way  is  our  human  rights  policy, 
where  we  seek,  by  the  pressure  of  America's 
military  and  economic  power  and  its  repu- 
tation in  the  world,  to  advance  the  cause  of 
liberty.  We  seek  to  bring  about  political 
reforms  within  many  friendly  countries,  and 
it  is  an  essential  part  of  this  policy  to  oppose 
the  expansion  of  communism.  In  a  world  of 
democracies,  where  human  rights  were  re- 
spected, refugee  flows  would  virtually  dis- 
appear. 

A  fourth  way  is  our  effort  to  stop  the 
illegal  flow  of  aliens  to  this  country.  This 
involves  an  improvement  in  our  own  en- 
forcement mechanisms,  including  most  re- 
cently the  interdiction  program  now  in  ef- 
fect with  regard  to  Haiti. 

Finally,  our  laws  do  not,  and  none  of  us 
would  wish  them  to,  exclude  all  aliens.  We 
have  been  accepting  800,000  immigrants  a 
year,  and  we  have  an  active  asylum  pro- 
gram. When  someone  who  is  truly  fleeing 
persecution  comes  to  us,  we  do  not  want  to 
send  him  or  her  back  to  the  land  where  the 
persecution  occurred.  We  cooperate 
through  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations  to  help  the  internation- 
al community  deal  with  refugee  flows.  And, 
of  course,  we  do  our  share  in  taking  care  of 
the  world's  refugees.  We  do  so  financially, 
and  obviously,  as  in  the  case  of  Indochinese 
and  Cubans,  we  meet  our  responsibilities 
and  take  a  leadership  role  in  the  interna- 
tional community. 
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There  is  one  thing  that  ties  all  of  these 
efforts  together.  There  is  one  thing  that  will 
help  our  human  rights  policy  succeed,  help 
friendly  governments  resist  subversion, 
help  create  a  safer  international  climate, 
and  help  avoid  the  creation  of  new  refugee 
flows.  It  is,  quite  simply,  American  influ- 
ence. There  was  a  time  after  the  Vietnam 
war  when  some  Americans  came  to  believe 
that  American  power  was  a  force  for  ill  in 
the  world,  not  for  good.  I  believe  most 
Americans  have  now  come  to  realize  this  is 
a  false  and  dangerous  view.  Anyone  who  is 
seeking  to  promote  and  defend  freedom, 
anyone  who  is  wondering  whether  the  fu- 
ture will  bring  economic  and  political  prog- 
ress in  the  Caribbean  Basin  or  will  bring 
more  subversion,  more  violence,  more  pov- 
erty, and  more  refugee  flows,  will  surely 
understand  that  American  strength  is  the 
essential  ingredient.  A  panacea?  No,  of 
course,  for  the  world  is  not  that  simple.  But 
let  us  not  be  deluded  by  false  complexities. 
This  country  remains  the  greatest  friend  of 
freedom  in  the  world,  and  wherever  we 
go — as  with  Germany  and  Japan  after  the 
Second  World  War — we  attempt  to  instill 
democratic  values.  An  expansion  of  Com- 
munist influence  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
will  inevitably  create  greater  refugee  flows. 
As  we  know,  communism  combines  political 
repression  with  economic  failure.  It  is  the 
perfect  recipe  for  the  creation  of  refugees, 
and  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  world 
around  us  to  see  that  that  recipe  has  worked 
only  too  well. 

So  for  you  here  in  south  Florida  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  refugees  of  the 
1980's  and  1990's,  for  those  dealing  with 
human  rights  issues  and  concerned  about 
how  to  promote  democratic  values  and  pro- 
cedures abroad,  for  those  concerned  about 
the  fate  of  liberty  in  the  world  at  large,  let  us 
recall  again  the  common  thread  that  links 
these  issues  together:  a  prosperous  and 
strong  America,  an  America  willing  to 
maintain  its  military  strength  and  willing  to 
make  clear  to  friendly  nations  and  to  foes 
the  strength  of  our  values  and  our  commit- 
ment to  defend  them. 
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Refugee  Consultations 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  is  usual  in  this  area,  we  subscribe  to 
nearly  everything  you  have  just  said.14  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  should  say  that  we  sub- 
scribe to  everything  that  you  have  said,  as 
will  be  shown,  from  my  remarks  here. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee today  to  discuss  the  administration's 
proposals  for  refugee  admissions  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  discussions  today,  and  over 
the  next  weeks,  occur  in  a  season  of  this 
Nation's  life  when  our  country's  ability  to 
accept  foreigners  to  our  shores,  whether  as 
immigrants  or  refugees,  in  a  rational  and 
humane  manner  has  by  some  been  called 
into  question.  This  Nation's  generous  in- 
stincts, borne  of  the  immigrant  past  we  are 
proud  to  recall,  has  in  some  quarters  yield- 
ed to  skepticism  and  doubt.  In  large  part 
these  concerns  arise  from  the  evident  fact 
that  we  have  failed  to  control  illegal  immi- 
gration to  this  country.  And  losing  control 
of  our  borders  to  the  illegal  immigrant  has 
thrown  a  cloud  over  legal  immigrant  and 
refugee  admissions. 

This  committee  has  over  the  past  2  years 
thoughtfully  and  comprehensively  ad- 
dressed the  questions  of  illegal  migration, 
asylum,  and  legal  immigrant  admissions. 
The  fruit  of  that  effort,  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1982,  passed 
the  Senate  on  August  17  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan  vote  of  80  to  19.15  Broadly 
similar  to  the  legislation  submitted  by  the 
administration  1  year  ago,  the  reform  bill 
will  permit  this  country  again  to  have  con- 
trol of  our  borders,  by  deterring  illegal 
migration  and  regulating  legal  immigration 
within  fair  and  realistic  limits.  This  bill,  of 
which  the  committee  and  especially  Senator 


13  Source:  Refugee  Consultation:  Hearing  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States  Senate,  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1983), 
pp.  3-6. 

14  For  the  text  of  Chairman  Simpson's  state- 
ment, see  ibid.,  pp.  1-2. 

15  For  the  text  of  S.2222,  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  August  17,  1982,  see  Congressional  Re- 
cord, August  17,  1982,  pp.  S 1 06 19-S 10631. 
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Simpson,  whose  name  has  become  synony- 
mous with  immigration  reform,  can  be  just- 
ly proud,  is  in  the  finest  bipartisan  tradition 
of  the  Congress. 

As  you  know,  under  the  able  guiding 
hand  of  Chairman  Rodino,  H.R.  6514, 16  the 
companion  bill  in  the  House,  was  last  week 
reported  favorably  bv  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  We  must  now  seize  the 
moment  and  enact  this  most  important  re- 
form legislation  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journs. There  are  few  issues  of  greater 
importance  now  facing  our  people. 

We  meet  today  to  consult  concerning  a 
different,  but  as  I  have  noted,  a  closely 
related  subject — refugee  admissions  to  the 
United  States. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  committee 
last  year,17  I  stated  the  importance  that  the 
administration  attached  to  these  consulta- 
tions, carried  out  under  a  still  new  law 
whose  efficacy  was  yet  not  fully  tested.  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee  for  the 
thoroughness  and  understanding  with 
which  it  has  pursued  its  responsibilities 
under  the  Refugee  Act.18  I  can  say  without 
hesitation  that  administering  the  act  has 
depended  critically  on  this  committee's  dis- 
charge of  its  consultative  role. 

I  would  hope  also  that  we  in  the  adminis- 
tration have  demonstrated  over  the  course 
of  the  year  our  commitment  to  true  collabo- 
ration with  the  committee,  both  in  setting 
admissions  ceilings  and  in  administering 
this  important  program.  Others  here  with 
me  today  will  report  more  fully  on  the  past 
year's  progress  and  challenges  that  remain, 
but  on  behalf  of  the  President,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  most  able  work. 

Regrettably,  continued  conflict  in  and 
among  nations  has  left  the  world  with  sus- 
tained refugee  problems  that  continue  to 
implicate  important  humanitarian,  foreign 
policy,  and  domestic  concerns  of  the  United 
States.  The  President's  proposed  refugee 
admissions  reflect  our  best  judgment  con- 
cerning these  sometimes  competing  consid- 
erations. Moreover,  as  I  reported  to  you  last 


16  For  a  summary  of  H.R.  6514,  see  ibid.,  Mav 
27,  1982,  p.  H3040.  This  bill,  which  was  supposed 
to  complement  S.2222  above,  was  not  acted  on  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1982. 

17  For  the  text  of  Smith's  September  22,  1981, 
statement,  see  Annual  Refugee  Consultation  for  1982: 
Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on  the  fudiciary.  United 
States  Senate,  Xmeh-sn'enth  Congress,  First  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  pp.  8-15. 

18  The  reference  is  to  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 
P.L.  96-212,  approved  March  17,  1980;  for  text, 
see  94  Stat.  102. 


year,  in  reviewing  our  program  of  refugee 
resettlement,  we  have  thoroughly  assessed 
alternative  means  of  assisting  international 
relief  efforts.  These  include  the  possibility 
of  voluntary  repatriation  to  the  refugee's 
country  of  origin,  resettlement  in  a  country 
of  first  asylum,  and  resettlement  in  a  third 
country  other  than  the  United  States.  As  a 
last  resort,  we  admit  our  fair  share  of  the 
world's  refugees,  as  part  of  a  genuine  inter- 
national effort. 

This  is  not  to  understate  the  important 
humanitarian  and  foreign  policy  interests 
served  by  our  refugee  admissions  program. 
There  are  certain  refugees  who  are  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  United  States,  either 
bv  virtue  of  previous  association  with  this 
country,  of  relatives  who  are  already  here, 
or  for  other  reasons.  The  admission  of  such 
persons  is  the  subject  of  our  discussions 
today. 

The  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Af- 
fairs and  the  three  agencies  charged  with 
administering  the  refugee  program — the 
State  Department,  which  manages  the  over- 
seas processing  and  initial  reception  and 
placement  of  refugees  in  the  United  States; 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, which  administers  the  domestic  assis- 
tance aspects  of  the  program  and  the  INS 
which  interviews  and  approves  each  appli- 
cant for  refugee  admission  to  the  United 
States — have  all  been  working  together  to 
insure  that  the  goals  of  our  refugee  pro- 
gram be  met.  These  goals  are:  that  the 
principle  of  first  asylum  be  preserved;  that 
refugees  admitted  to  this  country  qualify 
under  the  definitions  and  criteria  estab- 
lished in  the  act;  and  that  those  resettled  in 
the  United  States  achieve  integration  and 
independence  within  our  society  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has  been 
particularly  concerned  with  another  aspect 
of  coordinating  refugee  policy  among  our 
various  agencies — that  equal  weight  be 
given  the  domestic  resources  available  to 
resettle  refugees  before  deciding  upon  our 
admissions  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. We  think  our  proposals  for  refugees 
this  year  meet  these  requirements. 

This  year  the  President  has  recom- 
mended the  admission  of  up  to  98,000 
refugees  for  resettlement  in  the  United 
States  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Foreign  policy  and  humanitarian  consid- 
erations have  led  us  to  propose  that  this 
number  be  divided  among  the  appropriate 
geographic  regions  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 3,000  refugees  for  Africa;  68,000  refu- 
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gees  for  East  Asia;  17,000  refugees  for 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe;  8,000 
refugees  for  Near  East  and  South  Asia;  and 
2,000  refugees  for  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  admissions, 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
will  consider  adjusting  to  permanent  resi- 
dent status  up  to  5,000  persons  who  are 
granted  asylum  in  the  United  States  and 
have  been  in  the  United  States  for  at  least  1 
year,  pursuant  to  title  II,  section  209(b)  of 
the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  the  proposed  refugee 
admissions  numbers  are  ceilings  and  not  a 
quota.  We  propose  to  admit  up  to  that 
number  of  refugees,  but  it  is  certainly  possi- 
ble that  the  final  number  admitted  for  fiscal 
year  1983  may  be  less  than  98,000.  The 
underlying  principle  is  that  refugee  admis- 
sions to  the  United  States  is  an  exceptional 
discretionary  act  by  the  United  States  for 
those  who  have  no  alternatives.  It  is  not  the 
right  of  a  refugee  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  simply  because  a  program  has 
authorized  spaces  available. 

Before  turning  to  my  colleagues  to  make 
their  presentations,  I  would  like  to  make 
several  points  concerning  the  proposed  ref- 
ugee admissions. 

First,  as  in  the  past  several  years,  refu- 
gees from  Southeast  Asia  will  continue  to 
claim  the  largest  share  of  our  potential 
admissions  in  1983.  While  Ambassador 
Douglas  will  elaborate  on  this  point,19  I 
would  note  three  conditions  justifying  this 
still  extraordinary  level: 

First.  The  continued  repression  accom- 
panying the  violent  reorganization  of  the 
Indochinese  societies  still  forces  large  num- 
bers of  person  to  flee  persecution; 

Second.  Southeast  Asian  refugees  have 
among  the  strongest  ties  to  the  United 
States  of  any  refugee  population; 

Third.  Owing  to  ethnic  and  cultural  ani- 
mosities in  the  region,  they  are  among  the 
least  accepted  in  countries  of  first  asylum; 
and  the  inability  of  the  first  asylum  coun- 
tries to  absorb  these  refugees  would  result 
in  major  foreign  policy  problems  if  this 
situation  is  not  addressed. 

In  comparison,  the  proportion  of  refu- 
gee admissions  allotted  to  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  Africa  reflect  a  positive 


19  For  the  text  of  Douglas'  statement,  see  Refu- 
gee Consultation,  pp.  90-91. 


circumstance — the  hospitality  and  generosi- 
ty with  which  these  countries  accept  and 
care  for  refugees. 

Second,  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  this  administration  is  that 
refugees  admitted  to  this  country  become 
independent  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
we  do  not  admit  more  refugees  than  our 
domestic  resources  permit.  With  the  high 
levels  of  refugee  admissions  in  recent  years, 
considerable  domestic  difficulties  have  aris- 
en in  the  resettlement  process,  accompa- 
nied by  increasing  levels  of  dependence  on 
cash  assistance.  Additionally,  the  refugee 
admission  levels  have  important  budgetary 
implications  both  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  for  State  and  local  entities  as  well. 
This  is  a  matter  of  concern  and  careful 
attention  by  all  concerned  agencies  and  by 
the  President.  Proposed  admission  levels 
have  been  set  as  low  as  possible  in  light  of 
urgent  foreign  and  humanitarian  policy 
considerations. 

Third,  I  want  to  assure  the  committee 
that  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year  to  insure  that  the  definition  of 
"refugee"  contained  in  the  Refugee  Act  is 
being  administered  in  a  rigorous  and  even- 
handed  manner. 

As  you  recall,  the  question  whether  cer- 
tain refugee  applicants  satisfied  the  act's 
definition  has  been  a  subject  of  considera- 
ble discussion  both  within  the  administra- 
tion and  with  the  Congress.  After  reviewing 
the  act  and  its  legislative  history,  I  deter- 
mined that  refugee  applications  must  be 
reviewed  on  an  individual  basis,  and  deter- 
minations made  only  after  such  a  case-by- 
case  inquiry.  Following  periodic  consulta- 
tions with  this  committee  and  after  in- 
teragency discussions,  guidelines  were  is- 
sued to  govern  refugee  processing  and  to 
guarantee  their  uniformity  worldwide. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  refu- 
gee problems  can  be  resolved  without  the 
resettlement  of  large  numbers  of  people  in 
third  countries  like  the  United  States.  The 
development  of  effective  international  re- 
lief organizations  has  encouraged  countries 
to  continue  offering  first  asylum  and  to 
permit  humane  care  for  refugees  until  vol- 
untary repatriation  or  local  settlement  is 
possible. 

We  expect,  however,  that  the  number  of 
refugees  in  the  world  will  continue  to  grow 
in  the  coming  decade  of  this  century. 

Resettlement  in  the  United  States  or 
other  third  countries  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  refugee  problem.   It  is  only  a  partial 
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solution  of  last  choice.  We  must  continue  to 
put  pressure  on  those  countries  who  create 
refugees,  and  who  expel  large  numbers  of 
their  own  populations  in  an  effort  to  fore- 
stall change  or  eliminate  political  opposi- 
tion. 

This  administration  is  committed  to  a 
humane  refugee  policy,  but  also  recognizes 
that  large-scale  migration  and  resettlement 
will  not  solve  the  injustice  and  suppression 
of  human  rights  that  is  the  root  cause  of 
massive  refugee  problems  we  are  seeing  in 
the  world  today. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  again  to 
stress  the  importance  that  the  President 
attaches  to  these  recommendations.  Cer- 
tainly, our  Nation  faces  serious  problems  of 
both  legal  and  illegal  immigration.  This 
administration  and  this  committee  take 
these  problems  seriously  and  have  acted 
vigorously  concerning  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  admission  of  refugees  under  the 
collaborative  control  of  the  Refugee  Act, 
though  a  small  part  of  the  overall  immigra- 
tion picture,  is  a  major  element  in  the  U.S. 
leadership  of  the  free  world. 

The  administration  is  committed  to 
preserving  our  Nation's  traditions  of  toler- 
ance and  freedom,  and  our  willingness  to 
accept  to  our  shores  those  fleeing  oppres- 
sion. And  thus  we  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  consult  with  you  under  the  terms  of  the 
act  that  reflects  those  enduring  principles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  me  today,  to  join  in 
responding  to  any  questions  ;hat  you  may 
have,  are  Kenneth  Dam,  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State;  David  Swoap,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services;20  and  Gene  Douglas,  the  U.S.  Co- 
ordinator for  Refugee  Affairs. 

As  you  know,  our  refugee  program  is 
thoroughly  interdisciplinary,  reflecting  a 
host  of  foreign  relations  and  domestic  con- 
cerns; and  I  will,  if  I  may,  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  at  this  time. 


20  Dam's  statement  is  infra;  for  the  text  of 
Swoap's  statement,  see  Refugee  Consultation,  pp. 
81-84. 
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Proposed  Refugee 
Admissions 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  you*  know,  I  was  confirmed  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  just  last  week2'-'  so  it  is  a 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  have  my  first 
open  hearing  before  this  committee,  be- 
cause not  only  am  I  a  lawyer  but  it  is  a 
committee  that  in  private  life  I  have  ap- 
peared before  on  a  few  occasions;  so  in  a 
sense  I  feel  right  at  home  here. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  is  the  first  subject  I 
have  testified  on,  because  I  have  had  some 
personal  and  frankly  heartrending  experi- 
ences in  this  area,  not  with  the  formal 
program  but  with  individual  refugees.  To 
me  it  is  an  intensely  personal  question  when 
one  talks  about  refugees.  It  is  also  a  foreign 
policy  question,  and  that  is  what  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  about,  the  foreign  policy 
aspects  of  this  issue. 

I  have  submitted  my  statement  for  the 
record,23  and  I  would  like  to  just  talk  brieflv 
about  a  few  points. 

First  of  all,  I  do  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  consult  with  this  committee  on  a 
program  of  such  vital  concern  to  our  for- 
eign policy.  The  program  is  a  measure  of 
our  compassion.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  our 
country  to  be  concerned  about  the  refugee 
problem.  It  is  also  very  important  in  the 
foreign  policy  arena  where  the  refugee  pro- 
gram makes  an  important  contribution  to 
world  stability  and  to  our  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

The  suffering — the  human  suffering — 
that  arises  from  refugee  problems  is  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  stability  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  and  frankly  a  serious  threat  to  peace. 
We  just  need  to  look  at  the  Middle  East  to 
see  how  peace  can  be  threatened  by  refugee 
problems. 

I  think  also  that  the  relationship  between 
this    countrv   and   Southeast   Asia   has   an 


21  Source:  Refugee  Consultation,  pp.   12-14. 

22  Dam's  confirmation  hearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  not  be  pub- 
lished. 

23  For  the  text  of  Dam's  prepared  statement, 
see  Refugee  Consultation,  pp.   16-30. 
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important  dimension,  the  way  in  which  we 
have  found  homes  and  helped  refugees 
from  that  area  find  productive  lives  in  our 
country. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  burdens  placed 
by  refugee  admissions  on  communities  in 
this  country.  This  is  a  burden  which  other 
countries  have  shared,  where  we  have,  I 
think,  played  a  particular  role  of  leadership. 
There  are  some  7.5  million  people  in  the 
world  that  are  regarded  as  refugees.  The 
administration's  approach  under  the  Refu- 
gee Act,24  is  first  of  all  to  seek  voluntary 
repatriation  to  the  country  of  origin  for 
refugees.  Where  that  is  not  possible,  we 
seek  to  find  resettlement  in  the  region 
where  the  refugees  have  their  own  homes. 
We  look  to  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  to  take  the  lead.  We  help  to 
support  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  in 
that  respect  through  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  through  our  actual  physical  coop- 
eration with  respect  to  refugees. 

The  funds  that  we  provide  tend  to  be  a 
way  of  relieving  the  burden  on  our  country 
of  the  actual  admission  of  refugees,  while  at 
the  same  time  relieving  the  suffering  of  the 
individuals  involved. 

Despite  these  efforts,  it  is  simply  a  fact 
that  third  country  resettlement  is  the  only 
viable  solution  in  many  instances.  The 
neighboring  countries  where  the  refugees 
may  first  go  are  not  always  a  place  where 
refugees  can  escape  retaliation  of  some 
kind.  Often  countries  are  only  willing  to 
take  refugees  for  limited  periods  of  time 
under  first  asylum  principles,  and  a  further 
third  country  has  to  be  found  for  them.  It 
has  become  a  very  internationalized  activity 
in  the  past  few  years  because  of  these  condi- 
tions. You  mentioned  earlier  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  faced  here  in  our 
country  by  our  doing  our  share  in  solving 
this  international  problem. 

Let  me  talk  just  a  little  bit  about  the 
numbers,  the  admission  ceilings  which  we 
are  here  to  consult  with  you  about.  The 
overall  number  is  98,000  and,  of  those,  the 
great  bulk  come  from  East  Asia.  We  are 
recommending  the  admission  of  68,000  In- 
dochinese  refugees  under  these  ceilings. 
The  most  important  country  involved  is 
Thailand,  a  country  in  which  we  have  a  very 
great  foreign  policy  interest. 

The  Thais  have  done  a  superb  job  in 
taking  on  a  very  considerable  flow  of  refu- 


24  The  reference  is  to  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980, 
P.L.  96-212,  approved  March  17,  1980;  for  text, 
see  94  Stat.  102. 


gees  under  a  first-asylum  principle.  But  it  is 
important  for  other  countries  to  pitch  in 
and  take  those  people  off  their  hands  if  they 
are  going  to  be  prepared  to  continue  their 
practice  in  this  regard.  Moreover,  Thailand 
itself  has  plenty  of  serious  problems,  and  it 
is  important  to  keep  faith  with  the  Thai 
people  by  continuing  to  ease  the  burden  on 
them.  They  are  housing  a  great  number  of 
refugees  now,  and  it  is  essential  that  we 
continue  to  take  refugees  off  their  hands  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  that  country  and 
their  willingness  to  continue  to  maintain 
first  asylum. 

The  flow  from  Thailand  has  been 
diminishing  and  will  continue  to  diminish 
It  is  our  judgment  that,  taking  into  account 
other  East  Asian  refugees,  68,000  is  the 
number  that  we  should  have  for  our  plan- 
ning purposes  for  the  coming  year. 

Another  area  is  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia.  Here  the  numbers  are  considerably 
lower.  For  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia, 
the  number  is  8,000.  The  number  of  refu- 
gees there  is  enormously  greater  than  that, 
particularly  Afghan  refugees.  At  least  2.7 
million  Afghan  refugees  are  now  in  Paki- 
stan. We  are  providing  substantial  assis- 
tance for  these  refugees,  but  there  are  very 
few  Afghan  refugees  that  we  anticipate  ad- 
mitting to  the  United  States.  We  are  doing 
our  fair  share  there  of  providing  aid,  but 
only  a  tiny  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  refugees  in  that  area  will  be  coming  to 
the  United  States. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Palestinian 
refugees  and  the  funding  that  has  been 
used  in  that  area.  In  Lebanon,  in  particular, 
we  have  now  earmarked  $39.5  million  for 
emergency  relief  and  $66  million  for  long- 
term  reconstruction.  The  reconstruction  of 
Lebanon  is  an  important  issue,  and  I  am 
now  talking  about  the  current  situation  with 
regard  to  funding. 

Smaller  numbers  are  proposed  for  Africa 
and  Latin  America;  3,000  for  Africa  and 
2,000  for  Latin  America.  Somewhat  larger 
numbers  are  recommended  for  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  contemplate 
for  Eastern  Europe,  other  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  about  11,000,  which  would  include 
about  8,000  Poles.  About  6,000  are  pro- 
posed from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  great  bulk 
of  whom  would  be  Jewish. 

In  connection  with  these  numbers,  we 
plan  to  try  to  strengthen  our  domestic  pro- 
gram by  attempting  to  distribute  these  refu- 
gees more  evenly  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  by  trying  to  promote  self-suffi- 
ciency through  employment  and,  in  gener- 
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al,  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  ease  the  strains 
that  resettlement  places  on  the  refugee  and 
on  the  host  communities. 

Our  refugee  programs  play  a  vital  role  in 
our  foreign  policy  at  the  same  time  that  they 
continue  a  humane  tradition  which  I  believe 
all  Americans  have  a  right  to  take  pride  in. 
We  believe  that  these  proposals  are,  as  the 
Attorney  General  said,25  ceilings;  they  are 
not  quotas.  At  the  same  time,  thev  repre- 
sent our  judgment  as  to  the  minimums  that 
is  [are]  needed  if  we  are  to  encourage 
continued  efforts  of  other  countries.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  not  unduly  high  and  that 
they  take  full  account  as  we  must  of  the 
great  burdens  that  are  placed  upon  our 
States  and  communities  bv  the  refugee  pro- 
gram. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  the  proposed 
levels  are  prudent  and  they  are  balanced.  I 
hope  that  in  this  consultation  we  can  dis- 
cuss these  matters,  and  that  in  the  end,  we 
will  have  your  concurrence. 

Thank  vou. 
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Memorandum  From  President  Reagan  to  the 
Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs,  Department 
of  State  (Douglas),    October   11,    198226 


Presidential 
Determination  No.  83-2 


— the  90,000  refugee  admission  ceiling 
shall  be  allocated  as  64,000  for  East  Asia; 
15,000  for  the  Soviet  Union/Eastern  Eu- 
rope; 6,000  for  the  Near  East/South  Asia; 
3,000  for  Africa;  and  2,000  for  Latin  Ameri- 
ca/Caribbean; and 

— an  additional  5,000  refugee  admission 
numbers  to  be  available  for  the  adjustment 
to  permanent  residence  status  of  aliens  who 
have  been  granted  asylum  in  the  United 
States  is  justified  by  humanitarian  concerns 
or  is  otherwise  in  the  national  interest. 

Pursuant  to  Section  101(a)(42)(B)  of  the 
INA  and  after  appropriate  consultations 
with  the  Congress,  I  hereby  specify  that 
special  circumstances  exist  such  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  admission  under  the  limits 
established  herein,  the  following  persons,  if 
thev  otherwise  qualify  for  admission,  may 
be  considered  refugees  of  special  humani- 
tarian concern  to  the  United  States  even 
though  they  are  still  within  their  countries 
of  nationality  or  habitual  residence: 

— persons  in  Vietnam  with  past  or  pre- 
sent ties  to  the  United  States;  and 

— present  and  former  political  prisoners, 
and  persons  in  imminent  danger  of  loss  of 
life,  and  their  family  members,  in  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

You  will  inform  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  of  these  determina- 
tions. 

This  memorandum  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 


Ronald  Reagan 


Subject:  FY  1983  Refugee  Ceilings 

Pursuant  to  Sections  207(a)  and 
207.1(a)(3)  and  in  accordance  with  Section 
209(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (INA),27  after  appropriate  consultations 
with  the  Congress,  I  hereby  determine  that: 

— the  admission  of  up  to  90,000  refugees 
to  the  United  States  during  FY  1983  is 
justified  by  humanitarian  concerns  or  is 
otherwise  in  the  national  interest; 


25  See  Smith's  statement,  supra. 

26  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin.  De- 
cember 1982.  p.  61.  Copies  of  this  memorandum 
were  also  sent  to  Secretary  of  State  Shultz.  Attor- 
ney General  Smith,  and  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  Schweiker. 

27  The  reference  is  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  enacted  June  27.  1952  (P.L.  82- 
474;  66  Stat.  163),  as  amended  on  September  21, 
1961  (P.L.  87-256;  75  Stat.  535),  and  on  October 
7,  1978  (P.L.  95-126;  92  Stat.  992). 
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Statement  by  Presiderit  Reagan,  October  22, 
198228 


Immigration  of  Amerasian 
Children 

This  is  a  happy  occasion,  I  think,  for  all 
of  us   here.   Today   I'm   signing   into   law 


28  Source:  White  House  Press  Release.  Octo- 
ber 22,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents.  October  25.  1982,  pp.  1374- 
1375.  President  Reagan  spoke  at  2:34  p.m.  in  the 
Roosevelt  Room  of  the  White  House. 
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legislation  that  comes  to  grips  with  a  prob- 
lem that  I  think  should  touch  every  Ameri- 
can's heart. 

During  the  last  three  decades  when  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  airmen,  soldiers  and 
Marines  and  sailors  went  to  Southeast  Asia 
and  Korea  to  prevent  aggression  and  pro- 
tect the  vital  interests  of  our  country,  a 
number  of  Amerasian  children  were  born. 

And  when  the  fathers  returned  to  the 
United  States,  far  too  often  innocent  chil- 
dren were  left  without  parent  or  without  a 
country.  Through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
these  children  have  frequently  lived  in  the 
most  wretched  of  circumstances  and  often 
have  been  ostracized  in  the  lands  of  their 
birth. 

Today  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  sign 
Senate  Bill  1698,29  a  major  step  toward 
facing  up  to  the  moral  responsibility  that  we 
can't  ignore.  This  good  and  humane  law — 
and  it  is  that — recognizes  the  rightful  claim 
of  Amerasian  children  to  American  citizen- 
ship and  permits  their  entry  into  our  coun- 
try after  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
their  care  with  families  or  with  private  or- 
ganizations. 

The  sponsors  of  the  legislation,  Senator 
Jeremiah  Denton  and  Congressman  Stuart 
McKinney,  deserve  a  special  word  of  thanks 
for  their  efforts  to  reunite  these  children 
with  those  who  will  love  and  care  for  them. 
And  also  my  thanks  to  Father  Alfred  Kean 
who  worked  so  hard  for  this  bill.  And  really 
he  brought  it  to  the  government's  attention. 
Now  he  is  not  here,  but  his  sister  Judy  is 
here,  and  with  her  are  Julie  and  Scott  Tripp, 
the  adopted  children  of  her  sister,  and  we 
also  have  Eddie  Chey  and  Jeannie  Choi, 
who  are  students  at  Gonzaga  University  in 
Spokane.  I'll  bet  they  found  out  already  that 
that  is  where  Bing  Crosby  was  a  stu- 
dent. (Laughter) 

Americans  have  always  opened  their 
hearts  to  those  coming  from  distant  lands  to 
make  a  new  life  here,  to  live  in  freedom  and 
to  improve  their  lot.  In  this  case  I  think  we 
should  go  a  step  further.  Instead  of  saying 
welcome  to  these  children,  we  should  say 
welcome  home. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  sign  this  bill  and 
make  it  official. 

(The  President  signs  the  legislation.) 


And  I  do  so  with  a  pen  that  can  only  write 
one  word  to  make  sure  that  it  is  the  only 
place — And  there  it  is.  It  is  all  legal.  (Ap- 
plause) 


D.  Terrorism 


Document  141 


Remarks  by  President  Reagan,  January  18, 
1982> 


'Terrorism  is  the  Hardest 
Thing  to  Curtail" 

Q.  What  about  the  shooting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? What  about  the  killing  of  the  Ameri- 
can?2 Is  there  anything  we  can  do  about 
these  outbreaks  of  terrorism,  or  are  we  just 
helpless? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  terrorism  is 
the  hardest  thing  to  curtail.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I've  said  for  many  years  that  probably 
the  only  defense  you  have  against  terrorist 
attacks  is  really  infiltration  to  try  and  find 
out  in  advance  what  their  plans  are.  And  in 
the  last  few  years  that's  been  made  more 
difficult.  We're  doing  our  best  to  try  and 
correct  something  like  that. 

Q.  Why  would  anyone  want  to  shoot  an 
obscure  lieutenant  colonel?  What's  the  ad- 
vantage? 

The  President  Well,  why  would  anyone 
want  to  just  park  a  car  with  a  bomb  in  a 
street  where  they  don't  even  know  the  peo- 
ple that  are  going  to  be  killed  and  blow 
them  up?  That's  exactly  why  they  have  the 
word  "terrorist."  Their  belief  is — there  isn't 
a  motive  in  the  individual  that  they're  kill- 
ing. The  great,  senseless  cruelty  and  trage- 
dy of  it  is  simply  to  create  terror  by  making 
people  generally  feel  unsafe. 

Q.  Is  there  enough  international  coop- 
eration on  this  issue  of  terrorism,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, between  countries  to  try  to  stop  it? 


29  The  reference  is  to  P.L.  97-359,  approved 
October  22,  1982;  for  text,  see  96  Stat.  1716.  This 
legislation  amended  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 


1  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, January  25,  1982,  p.  35.  President  Reagan 
spoke  in  the  Oval  Office  at  approximately  1:15 
p.m.  at  the  beginning  of  a  meeting  with  Mike 
Mansfield,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan. 

2  The  reference  is  to  the  assassination  of  U.S. 
military  attache  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  Rob- 
ert Ray  in  Paris  on  January  18,   1982. 
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The  President.  I  would  say  that  there  is. 
We've  been  having  the  greatest  cooperation 
with  Italy  so  far. 

Q.  Is  General  Dozier  still  alive,  in  your 
belief?3 

Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes. 
Thank  you. 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  General  Dozier?  Is  he  still  alive? 

The  President.  We  don't  know. 


Document  142 

Statement  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Group  on  Terrorism 
(Sayre)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  March  18, 
1982" 

Interdepartmental  Group 
on  Terrorism 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  a  new  program  which  is  the  major 
element  of  the  President's  program  to  com- 
bat and  deter  international  terrorism.  Spe- 
cifically, we  are  requesting  authorization,  a 
$5  million  appropriation,  and  five  positions 
for  a  program  of  antiterrorism  training  and 
assistance  for  foreign  officials. 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to: 

Enhance  the  law  enforcement  antiter- 
rorism skills  of  friendly  countries;  strength- 
en our  bilateral  ties  with  friendly  govern- 
ments by  offering  concrete  assistance  in  this 
area  of  great  mutual  concern. 

Enhance  cooperation  in  antiterrorism 
with  the  developed  countries  by  cultivating 
ties  between  their  officials  involved  in  com- 
bating terrorism  and  those  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Increase  respect  for  human  rights  by 
foreign  civil  authorities  by  exposing  them 


3  Regarding  the  kidnapping  and  release  in  Italy 
of  U.S.  General  James  Dozier,  see  document  230. 

4  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  for  1983:  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, S'inety-sei>enth  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  Part  I,  pp.  283-285.  Sayre 
spoke  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  Related  Agencies. 


to  modern  and  humane  methods  of  effec- 
tive   preventive    antiterrorism    techniques. 

Enhance  the  ability  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  protect  U.S.  overseas  missions 
from  terrorism  attacks. 

Contribute  to  the  safety  of  Americans 
traveling  overseas  by  lessening  the  likeli- 
hood that  they  will  be  caught  up  in  an  act  of 
international  terrorism  such  as  aircraft 
hijacking. 

The  problem  is  that  terrorism  has  been 
increasing  since  1968.  The  number  has 
increased  from  142  in  1968  to  709  in  1981. 

The  number  of  attacks  against  diplomats 
have  increased  from  80  in  1968  to  409  in 
1981. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  principal 
target  of  international  terrorist  attacks; 
about  one-third  have  been  against  Ameri- 
can targets.  Five  American  Ambassadors 
have  been  murdered  in  terrorist  attacks, 
more  than  the  number  of  U.S.  Generals 
killed  in  action  in  Vietnam.  The  murder  of 
Colonel  Ray  in  Paris  and  the  kidnapping  of 
General  Dozier  are  two  recent  attacks 
against  Americans.5 

Nor  has  American  business  abroad  been 
spared.  Between  1968  and  1980  there  were 
901  attacks  against  American  business  exec- 
utives or  facilities. 

Some  91  countries  have  been  the  target 
of  international  terrorist  attacks. 

Mr.  Long.  When  they  get  around  to 
Congressmen,  I  will  agree  the  problem  has 
reached  disturbing  proportions. 

Mr.  Sayre.  What  do  we  plan  to  do? 
Provide  training  for  key  civil  officials  of 
interested  governments.  They  would  in- 
clude senior  police,  civil  aviation,  immigra- 
tion and  other  officals  responsible  for 
urban  and  national  civil  administration.  We 
plan  to  concentrate,  at  least  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program,  on  training  of  officials 
who  are  responsible  for  crisis  management 
in  participating  governments. 

Based  on  the  participating  government's 
evaluation  of  its  own  specific  needs,  we 
would  provide  more  specific  training  for 
middle  manager  level  officials.  For  instance, 
we  could  offer  to  train  the  actual  hostage 
negotiator,  the  officer  directly  responsible 
for   airport    security,    or   the   official   who 


5  Regarding  the  assassination  of  Colonel  Rav. 
see  President  Reagan's  remarks,  supra.  Regarding 
the  kidnapping  and  release  of  General  Dozier,  see 
document  230. 
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would  be  the  on-site  policy  commander  for 
an  incident,  such  as  the  seizure  of  an  Em- 
bassy. 

How  do  we  plan  to  do  this? 

We  intend  to  provide  this  training  at 
existing  Federal  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  using  the  expertise  of  several  do- 
mestic agencies.  Primary  facilities  to  be 
used  are  the  FBI  Academy  at  Quantico, 
Virginia;  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  at  Glynco,  Georgia,  and 
the  Transportation  Safety  Institute  at  Okla- 
homa City,  Oklahoma. 

In  addition  to  providing  training,  we 
hope  to  provide  some  related  equipment  to 
complement  specific  training.  For  instance, 
passenger  screening  equipment  for  airports 
might  be  offered  in  connection  with  an 
airport  security  course. 

With  respect  to  the  assistance  aspect  of 
the  program,  training  and  equipment  trans- 
fers would  be  made  on  a  grant  or  sale  basis, 
depending  primarily  on  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  each  participating  country. 

The  training  and  advisory  services  pro- 
vided by  other  U.S.  Government  agencies 
would  be  on  a  reimbursable  basis  agency- 
to-agency,  with  State  funding  the  full  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  services. 

On  the  countries  to  participate,  we  do 
not  have  a  list  to  suggest  today.  We  con- 
sider countries  which  face  a  terrorist  threat, 
actual  or  potential,  are  committed  to  partic- 
ipate in  combating  terrorism;  wish  to  coop- 
erate bilaterally  with  the  U.S.  against  terror- 
ism; and  have  a  human  rights  record  com- 
patible with  U.S.  legislative  criteria. 

We  intend  to  consult  with  the  Congress 
on  the  list  of  countries  which  we  believe 
meet  these  criteria,  if  Congress  approves 
this  program.  In  succeeding  years,  we 
would  expect  to  provide  Congress  with  an 
annual  report  of  participating  countries, 
plus  a  lot  of  potential  participants  for  the 
following  year.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  this  program  will  be  completely  open 
and  unclassified. 

This  program  will  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  State,  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  training  activities  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Program. 

We  intend  to  provide  additional  staff  to 
the  State  Department's  Office  for  Combat- 
ing Terrorism,  which  will  be  the  focal  point 
for  the  Department's  management  respon- 
sibilites. 


I  would  like  to  submit  the  whole  state- 
ment for  the  record,6  but  those  are  the  high 
points  of  what  I  wanted  to  say. 
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Address  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Group  on  Terrorism 
(Sayre)  Before  the  Third  International  Civil 
Aviation  Security  Conference,  July  21, 
1982~ 

U.S.  Policy  and 
Organization  for 
Combating  Terrorism 

Political  violence  and  terrorism  are  not 
new.  They  have  been  with  us  since  the  dawn 
of  recorded  history.  What  is  new  is  the 
speed  with  which  people  and  ideas  move. 
You  can  be  in  Washington  tonight  and  Paris 
tomorrow  morning.  You  can  sit  at  your 
television  set  and  have  a  front-row  seat  at 
the  world  soccer  matches  in  Madrid.  An 
assassin  can  attempt  to  kill  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  streets  in  Washing- 
ton or  the  Pope  on  the  streets  in  Rome,  and 
the  television  networks  will  bring  the  event 
to  you  simultaneously  and  in  living  color. 
Political  terrorism  used  to  be  a  national 
event  that  seldom  had  ramifications  beyond 
national  borders.  Now  any  attack  against 
any  prominent  figure  or  against  a  commer- 
cial aircraft  or  against  an  embassy  is  an 
international  media  event.  Our  ability  to 
travel  and  communicate  rapidly  has  made  it 
so.  Terrorism  is  international,  and,  as  many 
say,  it  is  theater. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  we 
are  doing  as  well  on  controlling  political 
violence  generally  as  you  are  doing  in  con- 
trolling terrorist  attacks  against  commercial 
aviation.  But  you  are,  in  a  sense,  fortunate 
because  you  can  put  people  and  baggage 
through  a  single  checkpoint.  You  can,  of 
course,  still  be  and  are  the  victim  of  human 
errors  and  poor  procedures.  You  have  done 
a  remarkable  job,  at  considerable  expense, 
to  maintain  your  safety  record. 


6  For  the  text  of  Sayre's  prepared  statement, 
see  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tions/or 1983,  Part  I,  pp.  285-288. 

7  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August 
1982,  pp.  1-5,  7.  The  address  was  given  in  Wash- 
ington. 
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Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case  for 
political  violence  and  terrorism  generally. 
We  have  no  way  of  running  all  terrorists 
through  a  checkpoint  or  x-raying  their 
baggage.  Their  methods  of  attack  are  myri- 
ad, they  are  clandestine,  and  they  are  elu- 
sive. They  frequently  change  the  names  of 
their  organizations  and  their  passports,  re- 
cruit new  faces,  send  old  faces  off  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  and  generally  try 
to  confound  and  confuse  the  police  and 
security  organizations  that  governments 
create  as  defensive  mechanisms. 

The  number  of  actual  terrorist  acts  in- 
creases daily.  Every  day  that  passes  brings 
to  my  desk  in  the  Department  of  State  a  new 
batch  of  reports  about  planned  terrorist 
attacks  or  attacks  actually  carried  out.  Dip- 
lomats are  once  again  the  principal  target; 
and  American  diplomats  are  particularly 
high  on  the  list  of  victims  or  intended 
victims.  Some  15  percent  of  the  operating 
budget  of  the  Department  of  State  goes  to 
pay  for  protection  of  our  personnel  and 
facilities  overseas,  and  the  cost  is  rising.  So 
while  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  the 
situation  is  getting  better,  I  must  honestly 
and  candidly  tell  you  that  it  is  getting  worse. 
What  are  we  doing  about  it? 

In  truth,  our  problems  are  not  that  much 
different  from  yours.  We  have  a  worldwide 
operating  network  and  so  do  the  airlines. 
The  difference  may  be  that  we  are  in  almost 
every  country,  sometimes  in  several  places, 
whereas  your  networks  are  not  as  extensive. 
That  is  a  difference  in  degree  and  not 
substance. 

WTe  must  have  an  international  consen- 
sus, and  cooperation  on  security  threats  to 
our  operation,  and  so  must  you. 

We  must  have  an  understanding  with 
individual  governments  on  how  terrorist 
attacks  against  us  will  be  handled  and  so 
must  you.  There  must  be  an  understanding 
within  our  organizations  from  the  President 
to  the  security  man  in  the  field  on  how  we 
will  react,  both  in  a  policy  and  operational 
sense,  and  I  am  certain  that  is  the  case  with 
the  airlines. 

The  first  action  required  of  the  Reagan 
administration  was  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
statement  of  policy. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  administra- 
tion, President  Reagan,  in  welcoming  the 
Tehran  hostages  home,  articulated  U.S. 
policy  on  terrorism.  He  said:  "Let  terrorists 
be  aware  that  when  the  rules  of  internation- 
al behavior  are  violated,  our  policy  will  be 
one  of  swift  and  effective  retribution."8 


We  have  publicly  and  repeatedly  noted 
that  the  United  States,  when  faced  with  an 
act  of  terrorism  at  home  or  abroad,  will  take 
all  possible  lawful  measures  to  resolve  the 
incident  and  to  bring  to  justice  the  per- 
petrators of  the  crime.  This  policy  is  based 
upon  the  conviction  that  to  allow  terrorists 
to  succeed  only  leads  to  more  terrorism;  if 
they  are  successful,  they  will  be  encouraged 
to  commit  more  such  acts. 

We  firmly  believe  that  terrorists  should 
be  denied  benefits  from  acts  such  as  hos- 
tage-holding or  kidnapping;  thus  the  U.S. 
Government  does  not  make  concessions  to 
blackmail.  We  will  not  pay  ransom  or  re- 
lease prisoners  in  response  to  such  de- 
mands. 

Wrhen  a  terrorist  incident  occurs  outside 
the  United  States,  we  look  to  the  host 
government  to  exercise  its  responsibility  to 
protect  persons  within  its  jurisdiction  and 
to  enforce  the  law  in  its  territory.  During 
such  incidents,  we  consult  closely  with  the 
responsible  government,  and  we  offer  all 
practical  support  to  the  government  con- 
cerned. 

When  a  terrorist  incident  against  us  is 
sponsored  or  directed  by  a  nation,  as  an 
instrument  of  its  own  policy  in  an  attempt 
to  intimidate  or  coerce  us,  we  will  take  all 
appropriate  measures — be  they  diplomatic, 
political,  economic,  or  military — to  resolve 
the  incident  and  to  resist  this  form  of  inter- 
national blackmail.  So  the  United  States  has 
a  clearly  stated  policy. 

But  a  policy  is  no  better  than  the  deter- 
mination or  will  to  earn  it  out  and  the 
organization  established  to  do  so.  The 
problem  is  international,  so  the  first  ques- 
tion is,  how  effective  and  determined  is  the 
international  community? 

International  organizations,  including 
the  United  Nations,  have  sponsored  a  num- 
ber of  multilateral  conventions  which  deal 
with  particular  terrorist  crimes  to  bring 
them  within  the  criminal  law.  The  United 
States  has  strongly  supported  these  efforts 
over  the  years. 

The  most  widely  accepted  conventions 
are  The  Hague  convention  against 
hijacking  and  the  Montreal  convention 
against  aircraft  sabotage,9  which  are  now 


8  For  the  text  of  the  President  Reagan's  Janu- 
ary 27,  1981,  statement,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,   1981,  document   139. 


9  For  the  text  of  the  Convention  on  the  Sup- 
pression of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft 
(Hijacking),  signed  at  The  Hague  on  December 
16,  1970,  and  entered  into  force  on  October  14, 
1971,  see  22  UST  1641.  For  the  text  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts 
Against  the  Safety  of  Civil  Aviation  (Sabotage), 
signed  in  Montreal  on  September  23,  1971,  and 
entered  into  force  on  Januarv  26,  1973,  see  24 
UST  565. 
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adhered  to  by  over  100  states.  The  interna- 
tional community,  through  these  conven- 
tions, has  established  the  principle  that  air- 
craft piracy  and  sabotage,  like  the  maritime 
piracy  they  so  closely  resemble,  are  univer- 
sally abhorred  international  crimes. 

Other  conventions  dealing  with  addi- 
tional aspects  of  the  terrorism  problem  are 
the  New  York  convention  on  crimes  against 
internationally  protected  persons,  the  Con- 
vention Against  the  Taking  of  Hostages, 
and  the  Convention  on  the  Physical  Protec- 
tion of  Nuclear  Materials.10  These  agree- 
ments establish  the  obligation  among  states 
party  to  them  to  submit  for  prosecution  or 
extradition  those  alleged  to  have  commit- 
ted particular  crimes. 

The  United  States  strongly  supports  the 
principle  established  in  these  conventions 
that  those  who  commit  terrorist  crimes 
should  be  brought  to  justice  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  and  we  continue  to  urge  other 
nations  to  become  parties  to  these  impor- 
tant agreements. 

The  United  Nations  has  also  considered 
the  effectiveness  of  the  New  York  conven- 
tion on  attacks  against  diplomats  and  other 
internationally  protected  persons.  The  Sec- 
retary-General has  invited  member  states  to 
submit  reports  this  year  for  consideration 
by  the  United  Nations  on  actions  they  have 
taken  to  carry  out  the  convention.  We  wel- 
come this  continuing  focus  on  attacks  on 
diplomats  which  now  account  for  more  than 
half  of  all  terrorist  attacks. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  in  the  inter- 
national organizations,  the  economic  sum- 
mit seven — the  United  States,  Canada, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan — 
enunciated  a  course  of  action  against 
hijacking.  In  1978  the  heads  of  state  and 
government  of  these  seven  nations  adopted 
a  declaration  against  hijacking."  It  was  a 


10  For  the  text  of  the  Convention  on  the  Pro- 
tection and  Punishment  of  Crime  Against  Interna- 
tionally Protected  Persons,  Including  Diplomatic 
Agents,  signed  at  New  York  on  December  14, 
1973,  and  entered  into  force  on  February  20, 
1977,  see  28  UST  1975.  Neither  the  International 
Convention  Against  the  Taking  of  Hostages, 
adopted  at  New  York  on  December  17,  1979,  nor 
the  Convention  on  the  Physical  Protection  of 
Nuclear  Material,  with  annexes,  done  at  Vienna 
on  October  26,  1979,  have  been  published  to 
date. 

11  For  the  text  of  the  Joint  Statement  on  Inter- 
national Terrorism  issued  by  the  participants  in 
the  July  1978  economic  summit  meeting  held  in 
Bonn,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Septem- 
ber 1978,  p.  5. 


commitment  to  take  joint  action  by  ter- 
minating air  service  to  states  which  fail  to 
live  up  to  their  obligations  under  The 
Hague  convention  on  hijackers.  Last  year 
the  Bonn  declaration  was  implemented 
against  Afghanistan  for  its  conduct  during 
and  subsequent  to  the  hijacking  of  a  Paki- 
stani aircraft  in  March  1981.  The  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  West  Germany,  the 
countries  of  the  summit  seven  with  bilateral 
air  service  with  Afghanistan,  gave  notice 
that  air  links  would  be  terminated  this  No- 
vember. We  continue  to  monitor  the  ac- 
tions of  countries  during  hijacking  incidents 
and  will  urge  such  actions  in  future  cases 
where  it  would  be  appropriate. 

At  the  bilateral  level,  we  have  consulted 
many  countries  on  sharing  information  on 
terrorists  and  their  plans.  Such  exchanges 
occur  systematically,  but  we  need  to  do 
more  to  assure  that  all  members  of  the 
world  community  are  aware  of  specific  dan- 
gers. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
assure  you  that  when  the  United  States 
learns  that  a  terrorist  act  is  being  planned  in 
any  country  around  the  world,  we  im- 
mediately inform  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties of  the  country  involved  so  that  innocent 
lives  may  be  saved.  We  do  not  and  will  not 
hold  back  such  information.  We  hope  that 
other  countries  will  adopt  a  similar  policy. 

We  have  also  discussed  the  coordination 
of  policy  responses  to  terrorism.  We  have 
urged  other  countries  to  adopt  a  policy 
similar  to  ours  to  deny  terrorists  the  bene- 
fits they  seek  from  their  crimes  and  to  bring 
the  full  force  of  law  enforcement  measures 
to  bear  on  them. 

Consultation  and  coordination  of  poli- 
cies are  onlv  part  of  the  solution.  We  have 
recently  submitted  legislation  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  which  would  authorize  a  program 
of  antiterrorism  assistance  for  foreign  gov- 
ernment law  enforcement  personnel.  The 
Congress  is  now  considering  this  proposal. 
If  authorized,  this  program  would  enable  us 
to  offer  training  in  antiterrorism  security 
and  management  skills  at  our  training  facili- 
ties and  to  provide  equipment,  such  as 
security  screening  devices  for  airports. 
Once  legislation  is  passed,  we  will  be  con- 
tacting selected  countries  about  the  possi- 
bility of  participation  in  this  program.  We 
consider  this  program  as  a  way  to  assist 
countries  that  may  want  to  learn  our  tech- 
niques of  dealing  with  terrorists.  But  we 
also  see  it  as  an  opportunity  to  learn  by 
exchanging  experiences  with  all  countries 
that  have  been  victims  of  terrorist  attacks. 

As  I  stated  early  in  my  remarks,  a  princi- 
pal target  of  terrorists  is  the  diplomat.  Ter- 
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rorists  have  recently  turned  their  attention 
to  foreign  diplomats  in  the  United  States. 
We  are,  therefore,  strengthening  the  pro- 
tection we  provide  to  foreign  diplomats.  We 
have  introduced  new  legislation  which  will 
enable  the  Department  of  State  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently in  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
authorities.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress will  act  promptly  on  this  proposal. 

Although  we  have  a  strong  set  of  policies 
and  laws  on  terrorism  agreed  to  by  the 
international  community,  the  international 
community  has  not  been  as  successful  in 
working  out  arrangements  to  give  effect  to 
these  policies  and  laws.  The  countries  in 
Europe  have  their  own  working  arrange- 
ments, and  there  are  occasional  confer- 
ences such  as  this  one.  But  multilateral 
cooperation  is  extremely  limited.  If  the 
world  community  is  serious  about  combat- 
ing terrorism,  then  it  needs  to  give  more 
attention  to  working  arrangements  that  will 
do  that.  For  its  part,  the  United  States 
stands  ready  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

Unfortunately  there  are  states  which  are 
directly  involved  in  carrying  out  interna- 
tional terrorist  acts.  There  are  also  states 
which  find  it  in  their  interest  to  provide 
arms,  training,  and  logistical  support  to 
terrorist  organizations.  Another  problem, 
then,  is  that  the  community  of  nations 
needs  to  face  forthrightly  the  fact  that  some 
of  its  members  are  promoting  terrorism 
and  others  have  a  certain  sympathy  for 
terrorist  organizations  and  condone  what 
they  do  because  they  are  of  the  same  politi- 
cal philosophy  and  consider  terrorism  as  an 
effective  way  to  undermine  their  adversar- 
ies. 

What  is  the  U.S.  Government  doing  in 
both  its  operations  and  organizations  to 
carry  out  the  strong  policy  enunciated  by 
President  Reagan? 

First,  I  am  sure  that  you  would  agree  that 
a  key  to  dealing  with  the  terrorist  threat  is 
good  intelligence.  We  have  recently 
strengthened  significantly  our  ability  to  col- 
lect, analyze,  and  use  intelligence  on  terror- 
ism. We  have  also  taken  steps  to  improve 
the  exchange  of  information  with  our 
friends  and  allies. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  intelligence;  it  is 
another  to  get  policy  officers  to  act  on  it. 
Wre  have  made  organizational  changes  that 
improve  our  alert  system  and  response 
capability.  Certainly,  on  the  intelligence 
side,  we  are  in  much  better  shape  today 
than  we  were  a  year  or  two  ago. 


Second,  soon  after  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration assumed  office,  it  created  an  Inter- 
departmental Group  on  Terrorism — most 
of  you  would  say  interministerial — to  serve 
as  the  policy  formulation  and  coordination 
body  for  the  government.  It  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  Federal  agencies  with  di- 
rect responsibilities  for  combating  interna- 
tional terrorism.  I  am  the  chairman  of  that 
group.  Since  its  inception,  it  conducted  a 
complete  review  of  U.S.  policy  and  pro- 
posed several  initiatives.  One  of  the  gaps 
that  needed  to  be  filled  was  a  clear  opera- 
tional arrangement  to  provide  support  to 
the  President  and  other  key  decisionmakers 
during  a  major  terrorist  incident.  This  has 
been  remedied,  and  we  believe  that  we  are 
now  better  organized  to  get  prompt  policy 
guidance  so  that  we  can  respond  swiftly  and 
effectively  to  a  terrorist  incident. 

The  possible  use  of  force  to  resolve  an 
incident  is  another  important  aspect  of  our 
response  capability.  In  the  United  States, 
most  major  cities  have  SWAT  teams.  Each 
district  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion (FBI)  has  its  own  SWAT  team.  The 
rescue  missions  which  were  conducted  at 
Entebbe,  Mogadishu,  and  the  Iranian  Em- 
bassy in  London  last  year,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  aircraft  incidents,  emphasize  the 
need  for  an  effective  assault  capability.  The 
United  States  has  dedicated  military  forces 
for  such  a  purpose.  Although  we  consider 
the  use  of  force  in  resolving  a  terrorist 
incident  a  measure  of  last  resort,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  these  capabilities  should  they 
be  needed. 

To  many  of  you,  terrorism  is  a  domestic 
problem  and  you  may  wonder  why  the 
foreign  office  would  head  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment group  on  terrorism.  The  answer  is 
quite  simple:  For  the  United  States,  most  of 
the  terrorist  incidents  have  been  directed 
against  our  diplomats  or  American  interests 
overseas.  The  Department  of  State  is  the 
"ministry"  in  the  United  States  most  direct- 
ly affected  and  best  able  to  respond.  We  do 
have  terrorist  incidents  in  the  United  States 
and  when  they  occur,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  take  the  lead 
and  respond.  As  all  of  you  attending  this 
conference  know,  when  it  is  the  unique  case 
of  an  aircraft,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  our 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA). 

As  you  might  expect,  the  Department  of 
State  has  taken  many  steps  over  the  years  to 
improve  our  security,  especially  overseas. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  major  improve- 
ments to  many  of  our  embassies  which  will 
provide  better  protection  to  both  personnel 
and   physical   facilities.    Some    15?    out   of 
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every  $1.00  the  Department  spends  on 
operations  is  for  security.  So  it  is  no  small 
matter  to  us.  And  other  governments  which 
have  the  responsibility  for  protecting  Amer- 
ican Embassies  are  spending  again  collec- 
tively as  much  as  we  do.  It  is  my  responsi- 
bility to  assure  that  we  recommend  security 
policies  and  programs  that  provide  a  pru- 
dent level  of  protection.  We  are  doing  that. 

We  believe  we  have  in  place  the  policies, 
programs,  and  organization  to  deal  with 
terrorism,  but  we  are  fully  aware  that  there 
is  much  more  to  be  done. 

The  international  community  must  con- 
tinue and  strengthen  its  efforts  to  cooperate 
more  fully  on  terrorism.  The  international 
organizations  in  particular — the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  regional  organizations — 
might  consider  additional  conventions  to 
outlaw  terrorist  tactics,  such  as  assassina- 
tions and  bombings,  and  bring  these  addi- 
tional tactics  under  the  "prosecute  or  extra- 
dite" obligation.  The  international  commu- 
nity must  give  special  emphasis  to  working 
arrangements  that  will  give  full  effect  to 
these  policies  and  conventions.  We  are 
hopeful  that  we  can  implement  our  pro- 
posed antiterrorism  training  program  be- 
ginning in  1983  and  that  it  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  more  effective 
working  relationships  among  civil  authori- 
ties responsible  for  dealing  with  terrorism. 

Individual  countries  should  redouble 
their  efforts  to  make  clear  that  terrorism  is 
an  unacceptable  method  for  achieving 
change.  No  matter  what  one's  ideological 
preferences,  a  bomb  in  a  train  station  or  a 
threat  of  death  against  a  plane  load  of  civil 
air  passengers  is  not  an  acceptable  way  to 
bring  one's  causes  to  public  attention  or  to 
overthrow  a  government.  An  adequate  re- 
sponse requires  not  only  a  better  intel- 
ligence capability  so  that  we  are  warned  of 
possible  terrorist  acts,  but  that  the  machin- 
ery of  government  is  organized  from  top  to 
bottom  so  that  we  act  promptly  when  a 
terrorist  incident  occurs.  I  believe  that  we  in 
the  U.S.  Government  are  now  prepared,  but 
it  will  require  constant  vigilance,  planning, 
and  the  exercise  of  our  organizational  sys- 
tem to  have  confidence  that  we  can  deal 
effectively  with  terrorist  incidents. 

We  must  work  to  establish  a  world  in 
which  peaceful  change  can  occur  without 
violence  and  terror.  We  must  also  be  vigi- 
lant in  our  mutual  efforts  to  prevent  ter- 
rorist attacks.  You  have  a  particularly  im- 
portant part  to  play  in  prevention.  I  know 
that  we  will  continue  to  work  together  to- 
ward this  goal.  In  that  effort,  you  can  be 
certain  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
be  a  full  and  reliable  partner. 
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Convention  on  the 
Physical  Protection  of 
Nuclear  Material 
Implementation  Act  of 
1982 

I  have  signed  into  law  H.R.  5228,  the 
Convention  on  the  Physical  Protection  of 
Nuclear   Material   Implementation   Act   of 

1982. 13 

This  step  symbolizes  our  firm  commit- 
ment both  to  preventing  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear explosives  and  to  fighting  the  scourge 
of  terrorism.  Nuclear  proliferation  threat- 
ens global  security,  and  preventing  it  is 
critically  important  to  the  United  States. 
Terrorism  threatens  the  fabric  of  society  by 
indiscriminately  aiming  violence  at  the  in- 
nocent. The  commitment  of  this  adminis- 
tration against  these  global  problems  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  firm  and 
unshakable. 

The  step  I  have  taken  also  symbolizes 
longstanding  objectives  of  the  United 
States  people  and  Congress.  The  Conven- 
tion on  the  Physical  Protection  of  Nuclear 
Material  and  the  implementing  law  drew 
strong,  bipartisan  support.  Such  a  biparti- 
san approach  is  essential  for  effective  action 
in  this  area. 

The  act  implements  an  international 
convention  negotiated  at  the  initiative  of 
the   United    States   and    signed   in   March 

1980. 14  This  convention  calls  for  adequate 
physical  protection  of  nuclear  material  dur- 
ing international  transport  and  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  recovering  stolen  nu- 
clear material  and  in  dealing  with  serious 
offenses  involving  such  material.  The  Sen- 
ate approved  the  Convention  by  98-0  in 
July  1981,  but  deposit  of  the  U.S.  instru- 


12  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, October  25,'  1982,  p.  1352. 

13  The  reference  is  to  P.L.  97-351,  approved 
October   18,   1982;  for  text,  see  96  Stat.   1663. 

14  The  reference  is  to  the  Convention  on  the 
Physical  Protection  of  Nuclear  Material,  with  an- 
nexes, signed  at  Vienna  on  October  26,  1979.  The 
text  has  not  been  published  to  date. 
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ment  of  ratification  has  awaited  enactment 
of  this  implementing  legislation. 

It,  too,  had  overwhelming  legislative 
support.  The  implementing  act  amends  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code  to  make  theft  of 
nuclear  material,  nuclear  extortion,  and 
similar  serious  offenses  involving  nuclear 
material  Federal  crimes.  This  fills  a  gap  in 
U.S.  Federal  criminal  law  and  establishes 
jurisdiction  over  most  of  these  offenses 
wherever  committed,  and  the  offenders  are 
subject  to  a  system  of  extradition  or  submis- 
sion for  prosecution.  In  emergencies,  the 
Attorney  General  can  obtain  assistance 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  in  enforc- 
ing the  act. 

The  United  States  is  a  leader  in  the 
international  campaign  to  prevent  nuclear 
proliferation  and  terrorism,  and  the  Con- 
gress is  to  be  commended  for  its  important 
contributions  in  these  fields.  With  respect 
to  the  act  I  have  signed,  Senators  Thur- 
mond, Percy,  and  Mathias  and  Congress- 
men Hughes,  Sawyer,  Rodino,  and  McClo- 
ry,  among  others,  deserve  special  credit  for 
their  efforts.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  are  taking  this  step 
together. 


E.  Narcotics 


Document  145 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  (Stoessel)  Before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  April  21,   19821 

U.S.  Policies  on 
International  Narcotics 
Control 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  requested  by  the  com- 
mittee, I  will  address  policy  issues  related  to 
international  narcotics  control.  This  testi- 
mony will  complete  the  review  of  State 
Department    activities,    begun    April    21, 


when  Assistant  Secretary  DiCarlo  discussed 
the  programs  and  strategies  conducted  bv 
the  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  Mat- 
ters.2 At  that  time.  Ambassador  Boyatt  dis- 
cussed specific  policies  and  programs  with 
respect  to  Colombia,3  and,  we  note  that 
Administrator  Mullen  discussed  the  diverse 
assistance  rendered  by  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.4 

The  committee  also  took  testimonv  from 
officials  of  the  Justice  Department,  Treasur- 
y,  Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  White  House 
Drug  Abuse  Policy  Office — who  provided 
information  on  domestic  consumption,  traf- 
ficking, enforcement  and  prosecution  ef- 
forts, and  other  international  policy  as- 
pects. I  will  therefore  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  responsibilities  and  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  although  I  will  note  our 
numerous  collaborations  with  these  other 
U.S.  agencies. 

Last  September,  President  Reagan  said 
he  would  establish  "a  foreign  policy  that 
vigorously  seeks  to  interdict  and  eradicate 
illicit  drugs,  wherever  cultivated,  processed 
or  transported."5 

The  authority  for  our  efforts,  which  Sec- 
retary Haig  has  affirmed  as  a  high  priority 
for  the  Department,  is  Section  481  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,6  which  established 
an  international  narcotics  control  function 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  and  the 
Department  of  State,  on  the  basis  that  effec- 
tive international  cooperation  is  required  to 
eliminate  illicit  production,  trafficking  in, 
and  consumption  of  dangerous  drugs. 

No  nation  can  cope  with  drug  abuse  by 
relying  only  on  treatment,  prevention  and 
domestic  enforcement.  The  supplv  of  hero- 
in, cocaine,  marijuana,  and  other  drugs  is  so 
great  that  we  simply  must  reduce  produc- 
tion   before    we    can    substantial^    reduce 


1  Source:  International  Xarcotics  Control:  Hearings 
Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. \'inet\-snenth  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington.  1982).  pp.  135-147.  Because  Stoes- 
sel could  not  attend  the  hearing,  his  statement  was 
submitted  for  the  record. 


2  For  the  text  of  DiCarlo's  oral  and  prepared 
statements  made  the  same  dav,  see  ibid.,  pp.  148— 
186. 

3  For  the  text  of  Ambassador  Thomas  D. 
Boyatt's  testimonv,  see  ibid.,  pp.   186-191. 

4  For  the  text  of  Francis  M.  Mullen,  Jr.'s  testi- 
monv. see  ibid.,  pp.  191-209. 

5  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  address 
before  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  September  28, 
1981,  see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States:  Ronald  Reagan.   1981,  pp.  839-846. 

6  For  the  text  of  section  481  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  entitled  "International  Narcotics 
Control,"  which  was  added  to  the  Foreign  Assis- 
tance Act  of  1971  (P.L.  92-226).  see  86  Stat.  21: 
for  the  text  of  section  503  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act  of  1972  (P.L.  92-352), 
which  amended  section  481.   see  86  Stat.  489. 
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availability.  We  must  break  the  grower-to- 
user  chains  which  stretch  across  five  con- 
tinents. To  do  this,  we  must  have  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  international  con- 
trol. 

The  international  control  function  was 
conferred  upon  the  President,  and  has  been 
delegated  through  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Narcotics  Matters.  I  note  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  the  only  foreign  ministry  in 
which  narcotics  control  has  been  elevated 
to  the  level  of  a  senior  policy  branch.  This 
function  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
State  because  the  United  States  believes 
that  other  governments  should  understand 
that  we  regard  drug  abuse  as  not  just  a 
health  problem,  or  an  enforcement  issue, 
but  as  a  matter  properly  integrated  into  our 
foreign  policy  as  an  issue  of  government 
responsibility  under  international  treaties — 
that  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of 
international  obligation  and  concern. 

Accordingly,  as  the  first  tenet  of  its  inter- 
national narcotics  control  policy,  the  De- 
partment has  stressed,  through  diplomatic 
and  program  channels,  that  each  country 
has  the  responsibility  for  demand  and  sup- 
ply reduction  within  its  borders. 

By  virtue  of  the  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs"  and  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances,8  signatory  nations 
are  required  to  establish  controls  limiting 
the  production,  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  scheduled  drugs  to  recognized,  le- 
gitimate purposes.  The  Single  Convention 
requires  each  signatory  nation  to  declare 
and  enforce  prohibitions  on  the  cultivation, 
production  and  distribution  of  opium,  co- 
caine, cannabis,  and  their  derivatives.  All  of 
the  major  producer  nations  are  signatories 
to  the  Single  Convention. 

This  administration  rejects  the  conten- 
tion that  drug  abuse  is  particularly  an 
American  problem,  or  a  problem  of  West- 
ern civilization,  and  rejects  the  contention 
that  the  United  States  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  solving  this  problem. 


7  For  the  text  of  the  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs,  signed  at  New  York,  March  30, 
1961,  and  entered  into  force  for  the  United  States, 

June  24,  1967,  see  18  UST  1407.  For  the  text  of 
the  Protocol  amending  the  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs,  signed  at  Geneva,  March  25, 
1972,  and  entered  into  force  for  the  United  States, 
August  8,  1975,  see  26  UST  1439. 

8  For  the  text  of  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances,  signed  at  Vienna,  Feb- 
ruarv  21,  1971,  and  entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States,  July  15,   1980,  see  32  UST  543. 


We  recognize  that,  because  of  political 
and  economic  considerations,  some  coun- 
tries cannot  do  the  job  alone,  and  the 
second  tenet  of  our  narcotics  policy  is  that 
the  international  community  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  assist  those  nations  which  require 
help. 

As  a  concerned  member  of  the  world 
community,  and  as  a  severely  impacted  na- 
tion, the  United  States  Government  sup- 
ports a  program  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
assistance  for  crop  control,  interdiction  and 
demand  reduction  programs,  and  we  en- 
courage other  governments,  especially  the 
governments  of  other  industrialized  na- 
tions, to  participate  fully  in  these  interna- 
tional control  efforts. 

As  the  third  tenet  of  our  international 
control  policy,  the  Bureau  is  applying  more 
emphasis  on  crop  control  at  the  source  in 
both  our  bilateral  programs  and  in  pro- 
grams conducted  by  international  organiza- 
tions which  we  fund.  Current  production 
capability  and  stockpiles  of  heroin,  cocaine, 
and  marijuana  or  their  base  materials,  well 
exceed  known  consumption.  Interdiction 
through  various  law  enforcement  activities 
is  simply  not  sufficient  by  itself  to  reduce 
availability,  given  current  levels  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  fourth  tenet  of  our  international 
policy  is  that  narcotics-related  economic 
assistance,  whether  rendered  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  an  international  or- 
ganization, should  be  conditioned  on  con- 
current agreements  on  control  of  narcotics 
production. 

There  are  a  number  of  strategic  consid- 
erations which  link  our  principal  policy 
positions  and  our  program  strategy. 

1.  While  there  have  been  notable 
achievements  in  control  efforts,  success  in 
recent  years  has  been  marginal  in  terms  of 
reducing  worldwide  availability  of  heroin, 
cocaine,  and  marijuana. 

2.  Interdiction  efforts  are  not  adequate 
in  terms  of  worldwide  effort,  given  current 
levels  of  production  and  profitability. 

3.  Comprehensive  control  programs  are 
not  now  politically  negotiable  or  opera- 
tionally feasible  in  every  producer  country. 

4.  Both  producer  and  transit  nations  are 
increasingly  impacted  by  domestic  drug 
abuse  problems,  as  are  the  major  industrial- 
ized, consumer  nations,  factors  which  pre- 
sent improved  opportunities  for  both  con- 
trol agreements  and  increased  international 
support. 
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We  believe  our  four  fundamental  poli- 
cies— acceptance  by  governments  of  pro- 
ducer and  transit  countries  of  their  national 
responsibilities  under  treaties;  the  need  for 
international  assistance  from  more  of  the 
wealthy  and  industrialized  nations;  the  in- 
creased emphasis  on  crop  control;  and  the 
insistence  on  linkage  between  narcotics- 
related  economic  assistance  and  agree- 
ments on  reducing  production — respond 
correctly  to  these  strategic  considerations. 

Let  me  put  these  considerations  into 
context. 

Our  ultimate  objective  is  that  production 
be  controlled  in  all  geographic  areas,  simul- 
taneously. 

Our  first  priority,  for  both  our  direct 
assistance  programs  and  for  the  projects  of 
international  agencies  which  we  fund,  is  on 
reducing  cultivation  and  production.  Traf- 
ficking or  interdiction  is  our  second  priori- 
ty, because  we  are  convinced  that  crop 
control  at  the  source  is  the  most  effective 
and  economical  method  of  reducing  supply. 

As  United  States  enforcement  agencies 
can  confirm,  the  problems  of  interdicting 
drugs  in  transit  are  such  that  only  a  small 
fraction  is  interrupted.  Production  facilities, 
financial  assets  and  drug  products  are  high- 
ly mobile  and  cross  many  national  frontiers. 
Experience  has  shown  that  when  produc- 
tion declines  in  one  area,  drugs  from  other 
areas  are  moved  into  the  market — as  has 
happened  with  both  heroin  and  marijuana. 

However,  reductions  in  cultivation  and 
production  through  crop  control — which 
can  take  the  form  of  government  bans  on 
cultivation,  as  in  Turkey,  or  manual  de- 
struction as  carried  out  in  Peru,  or  chemical 
eradication  as  conducted  by  the  Mexican 
Government — are  very  different  proposi- 
tions, country  to  country,  and  present  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  complexity. 

While  there  have  been  notable  successes 
in  crop  control,  like  Turkey  and  Mexico, 
and  there  are  promising  control  efforts  in 
Peru,  Pakistan,  and  Burma,  which  we  are 
assisting,  the  firsthand  reality  is  that  world- 
wide crop  control  is  a  long-term  objective. 
The  conditions  which  are  considered  ideal 
for  mounting  and  sustaining  an  effective 
crop  control  program  include:  (1)  an  aware- 
ness of  and  acceptance  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment of  the  national  and  international 
impacts  of  their  domestic  cultivation  and 
production;  (2)  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment which  has  the  political  will  to  enforce 
control  and  (3)  the  capability  to  achieve 
control  of  the  growing  areas;  and  (4)  ade- 
quate resources. 


With  their  own  material  inputs  and  our 
resource  assistance,  Turkey  and  Mexico 
met  these  conditions.  But,  one  or  more 
limitations  have  to  be  overcome  in  other 
countries.  For  example,  major  opium  pro- 
ducers like  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and  Laos  are 
currently  inaccessible  politically  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  other  instances,  like  Burma 
and  Pakistan,  the  central  governments  do 
not  now  have  complete  control  over  all  the 
key  growing  areas.  In  certain  countries, 
considerations  of  local  economic  and  politi- 
cal impacts  of  crop  control  are  such  that 
alternative  financial  incentives,  or  control 
disincentives  that  create  risk  for  the  grow- 
ers, producers,  and  traffickers,  or  both, 
must  be  offered  before  an  effective  control 
program  can  be  negotiated  or  imple- 
mented. 

Therefore,  while  the  Department  be- 
lieves that  crop  control  should  be  the  end 
objective  sought  in  all  negotiations  with 
producer  countries — and  we  actively  seek  to 
assist  them  in  overcoming  these  limitations, 
directly  or  through  multilateral  assistance, 
such  as  United  Nations  projects — the  sec- 
ond reality  is  that  we  must  have  a  balanced 
program  of  crop  control  and  interdiction. 

The  third  reality  that  must  be  considered 
in  any  assessment  of  our  effort  is  that  the 
international  narcotic  control  program  of 
the  United  States — whether  the  focus  be  on 
crop  control  or  interdiction — can  only  be  as 
effective  and  comprehensive  as  are  the  pro- 
grams of  the  governments  with  whom  we 
negotiate. 

The  fourth  reality  is  that  we  face  a  variety 
of  problems  which  must  be  overcome  be- 
fore the  problem  can  be  brought  under 
control.  I  have  already  mentioned  such 
problems  as:  the  political  inaccessibility  of 
certain  producer  nations;  the  lack  of  central 
government  control  over  growing  areas;  the 
political  and  economic  problems  encoun- 
tered by  producer  and  transit  nations  at- 
tempting to  exercise  control  over  produc- 
tion and  trafficking;  and  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  interdiction. 

Let  me  add  to  our  problem  list. 

First,  market  profiles  change.  In  just  a 
decade,  Turkey,  Mexico,  and  Pakistan  have 
been  the  major  sources,  in  succession,  for 
heroin  entering  the  United  States.  While 
agreements  must  be  negotiated  country  by 
country,  the  control  effort  must  be  truly 
international  in  scope. 

Second,  we  encounter  in  dealing  with 
some  foreign  governments  not  only  a  reluc- 
tance to  accept  responsibility  for  produc- 
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tion  and  trafficking,  but  we  are  also  chal- 
lenged by  statements  that  drug  abuse  is  an 
American  problem. 

Third,  this  "American  responsibility" 
syndrome  is  reflected  in  international  sup- 
port. It  is  disturbing  to  read  the  list  of 
contributors  to  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Drug  Abuse  Control  and  realize  that  some 
industrialized  and  wealthy  nations  contrib- 
ute little  or  nothing  to  the  support  of  the 
multilateral  international  projects  spon- 
sored by  UNFDAC  in  critical  producer  and 
transit  nations. 

Fourth,  the  economics  of  drug  abuse 
currently  favor  illicit  drug  cultivation  and 
production,  and  present  us  with  some  of  the 
most  challenging  problems.  Not  only  do  the 
profits  from  the  drug  trade  provide  incen- 
tives to  growers,  producers  and  traffickers, 
but  they  impact  heavily  on  local  economies 
in  producer  and  transit  nations,  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  such  as  in  south  Florida. 

With  those  realities  and  problems  in 
mind,  I  will  explain  how  our  principal  poli- 
cies translate  into  program  strategies. 

Our  diplomatic  challenge  is  to  raise  in- 
ternational consciousness  of  the  illicit  nar- 
cotics issue  to  a  level  where  heightened 
acceptance  of  national  responsibility  be- 
comes an  international  reality,  seen  in  in- 
creased action  by  affected  governments — 
producer  nations,  transit  nations,  and  con- 
sumer nations. 

President  Reagan,  Vice  President  Bush, 
Secretary  Haig,  the  senior  officers  of  the 
Department,  and  our  Ambassadors  are 
pressing  the  narcotics  issue.  They  have 
communicated  to  the  leaders  and  ministries 
of  key  nations  the  genuine  intention  of  this 
administration  to  reduce  drug  abuse  im- 
pacts upon  the  American  people.  This  activ- 
ity takes  many  forms — the  personal  commu- 
nications by  Ambassador  Dean  to  the  King 
and  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand;  the  private 
talks  between  Vice  President  Bush  and 
President  Turbay  of  Colombia;  the  discus- 
sions between  Ambassador  Corr  and  Bolivi- 
an President  Torrelio,  the  talks  Ambassa- 
dor Boyatt  has  described  with  the  Colombi- 
an Government,  and  the  very  recent  discus- 
sions between  the  Deputy  Secretary  and  the 
Jamaican  Government.  At  another  level, 
there  are  activities  such  as  the  recent  meet- 
ings inaugurated  by  our  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission  in  Pakistan  with  key  Ambassadors 
accredited  to  Pakistan  to  share  information 
and  develop  cooperation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  on  narcotics  control. 

Assistant  Secretary  DiCarlo  maintains  an 
active  continuing  dialogue  with  the  leader- 


ship of  key  producer  and  transit  countries. 
In  March,  Mr.  DiCarlo  and  Ambassador 
Corr  obtained  a  commitment  from  Presi- 
dent Torrelio  for  a  coca  leaf  eradication 
project  in  Bolivia  which  is  being  developed 
now.  Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  DiCarlo  met  with 
major  donors  to  UNFDAC  to  discuss  fund- 
ing priorities  and  to  make  explicit  the  Unit- 
ed States  position  that  economic  assistance 
to  narcotics  producers  should  be  linked  to 
crop  reductions.  And,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  other  U.S.  officials  this  year  com- 
municated to  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
that  we  have  every  intention  of  urging 
governments  to  live  up  to  their  commit- 
ments— both  for  their  domestic  production 
and  trafficking  responsibilities  and  for  their 
support  of  the  international  program. 
There  are  indications  that  foreign  impacts 
of  drug  abuse,  human,  economic  and  politi- 
cal, are  improving  the  climate  for  increased 
responsiveness  by  certain  governments  on 
both  counts. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  the  problems 
we  face,  the  international  effort  which  State 
coordinates  is  a  program  of  many  parts. 
Through  our  Bureau  of  International  Nar- 
cotics Matters,  the  Department  is  responsi- 
ble for  coordinating  international  narcotics 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government; 
for  coordinating  the  Government's  interna- 
tional with  its  domestic  activities;  for 
negotiating  international  agreements;  and 
for  ensuring  cooperation  with  the  activities 
of  international  organizations  and  foreign 
governments. 

As  Dominick  DiCarlo  and  Peter  McPher- 
son  explained,9  the  Bureau  collaborates 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment on  economic  development  projects  in 
such  producer  nations  as  Peru,  Pakistan, 
and  Thailand.  The  Bureau  works  quite 
closely  with  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration on  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing of  foreign  professionals — a  function  in 
which  Customs  also  participates.  The  Bu- 
reau cooperates  with  our  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs  in  our  deal- 
ings with  United  Nations  drug  control 
agencies  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions. And,  still  within  the  Department, 
INM's  programs  are  integrated  in  country 
policies  through  close  collaboration  with 
our  regional  bureaus,  and  with  the  narcotics 
coordinators  in  U.S.  Embassies. 


9  For  the  text  of  the  prepared  statement  by  M. 
Peter  McPherson,  Administrator,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  submitted  for  the  re- 
cord in  his  absence,  see  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol, pp.  209-223. 
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Secretary  Haig  is  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net Council  on  Legal  Policy  which  is  ad- 
dressing the  objectives  of  drug  supply 
reduction.  The  Secretary  is  also  a  member 
of  the  South  Florida  Task  Force,  chaired  by 
Vice  President  Bush,  which  is  focused  on 
reducing  problems  caused  by  Latin  Ameri- 
can production  and  trafficking  in  cocaine 
and  marijuana. 

State  and  Justice  work  together  on  ob- 
taining bilateral  agreements  on  the  gather- 
ing of  information  and  evidence  and 
rendering  it  admissible  in  courts  of  law  in 
other  nations.  These  two  Departments  are 
also  negotiating  treaties  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
similar  to  the  extradition  and  mutual  legal 
assistance  treaties  with  Colombia10  and  the 
Netherlands,11  which  the  Senate  ratified  in 
December.  And  agreements  have  been  ne- 
gotiated permitting  flag  vessels  of  other 
nations  to  be  searched  if  these  ships  are 
suspected  of  transporting  drugs  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Obviously,  this  diversity  of  program  ac- 
tivity requires  close  policy  coordination. 
State  interacts  on  narcotics  policy  develop- 
ment with  Justice,  Treasury,  Commerce, 
Defense,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  other  departments  through  standing 
and  ad  hoc  committees. 

Similarly,  State  meets  regularly  with  the 
Oversight  Working  Group  assembled  by 
the  White  House  Drug  Abuse  Policy  Office; 
these  meetings  are  designed  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce, 
Justice,  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  and  other  agencies  involved  in  both 
international  and  domestic  drug  programs. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  stress  certain  points. 

We  have  a  policy — and  we  have  a  strate- 
gy, with  both  short  and  long-range  pro- 
grams. It  is  a  policy  that  is  designed  to 


10  Reference  is  to  the  Extradition  Treaty  with 
Annex,  signed  by  the  United  States  and  Colombia 
on  September  14,  1979,  and  entered  into  force  on 
March  4,  1982.  Reference  is  also  to  the  Mutual 
Legal  Assistance  Treaty  with  exchange  of  Notes, 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  Colombia  on 
August  20,  1980.  It  has  been  consented  to  by  the 
United  States  but  not  by  Colombia.  These  treaties 
have  not  yet  been  assigned  TIAS  numbers. 

1 '  The  reference  is  to  the  Extradition  Treaty 
with  appendix,  signed  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Netherlands  on  June  20,  1980,  and  entered 
into  force  on  September  15,  1983.  The  reference 
is  also  to  the  Treaty  on  Mutual  Assistance  in 
Criminal  Matters,  signed  by  the  Netherlands  on 
June  12,  1981,  and  entered  into  force  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1983.  These  treaties  have  not  yet  been 
assigned  TIAS  numbers. 


ensure  that  the  United  States  is  focusing 
upon  all  aspects  of  the  problem  interna- 
tionally— the  cultivation,  production,  and 
distribution  of  drugs,  the  flow  of  profits,  the 
impacts  upon  other  countries  as  well  as  our 
own,  and  the  development  of  broad-based, 
multinationally-supported  control  pro- 
grams. 

Recent  events  in  several  countries,  in- 
cluding both  new  agreements,  reductions  in 
crops,  and  major  interdictions,  give  reason 
to  be  optimistic — not  that  we  are  solving  or 
eliminating  drug  abuse — but  that  we  are 
making  significant  progress  in  our  more 
realistic  objective  of  establishing  the  base 
for  potential  control  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  major  illicit  substances.  I 
choose  these  words  carefully;  we  do  not 
have  control,  but  we  have  improved  the 
possibility  that  the  world  community  can 
gain  control. 


Document  146 

Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Xarcotics  Matters 
(DiCarlo)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  May  6, 
1982" 

Drug  Control  Problems  in 
Southeast  Asia 

The  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics 
Matters  has  submitted  an  extensive,  formal 
statement,  responding  to  the  detailed  re- 
quests of  the  subcommittee.  I  will  there- 
fore, with  permission,  confine  my  statement 
now  to  a  summary  of  the  major  issues  and 
our  policy  and  program  responses  to  those 
issues. 

The  situation  in  the  Golden  Triangle  of 
Southeast  Asia  is  that,  after  two  successive 
droughts  had  significantly  lowered  opium 
production  in  the  region  in  the  1979  and 
1980  crop  years,  the  area  has  now  produced 
bumper  crops.  As  a  result  of  the  excellent 
growing  conditions  for  poppies  in '1981,  the 
production  of  opium  from  the  three  coun- 
tries of  the  Golden  Triangle  (Thailand, 
Burma,  and  Laos)  rose  from  an  estimated 


12  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  This 
statement  was  made  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  This  hearing  will 
not  be  printed. 
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200  metric  tons  in  1980  to  an  estimated 
600-700  tons  in  1981— with  1982  produc- 
tion expected  to  equal  or  exceed  198  l's 
bumper  crop. 

The  implications  of  this  harvest,  while 
not  yet  materialized,  may  well  include  in- 
tensive efforts  by  traffickers  to  increase  the 
importation  of  heroin  to  the  United  States. 
Thanks  to  the  drought-reduced  produc- 
tions in  1979  and  1980,  Southeast  Asian 
heroin  accounted  for  an  estimated  15  per- 
cent of  heroin  entering  the  United  States  in 
1980. 

The  prospect  then  is  for  increased  com- 
petition for  the  U.S.  heroin  market  between 
the  Golden  Triangle  heroin  and  heroin 
imported  from  Southeast  Asia's  Golden 
Crescent — which  has  dominated  the  U.S. 
market  in  the  1980's  following  the  reduc- 
tions in  importation  of  Southeast  Asian  and 
Mexican  heroin. 

The  Bureau  offers  no  predictions  as  to 
net  implications  for  levels  of  imports  or 
levels  of  use.  Instead,  we  recognize  that, 
while  much  of  the  opium  produced  will  be 
consumed  in  the  region  and  that  much  of 
the  product  could  be  withheld  from  the 
market  because  prices  for  raw  opium  are 
down,  there  is  the  prospect  for  increased 
competition  and  at  least  the  possibility  for 
increased  importation. 

Whether  this  increased  availability  in 
Southeast  Asia  directly  or  proportionately 
affects  the  United  States  is  not  the  sole 
determinant  of  our  interest  and  policy.  The 
opium/heroin  market  is  worldwide,  and  is 
not  compartmentalized  by  source  and  mar- 
ket. The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  previous 
displacements,  for  example  Pakistan  heroin 
for  Mexican  heroin,  is  that  an  increase  in 
Southeast  Asian  heroin  supply  could  impact 
indirectly  as  well  as  directly  on  availability 
of  heroin  within  the  United  States.  For 
instance,  if  Southeast  Asian  heroin  dis- 
places southwest  Asian  heroin  in  Western 
Europe,  traffickers  there  could  attempt  to 
move  additional  southwest  Asian  heroin  to 
our  country.  Our  national  interests  clearly 
extend  beyond  the  direct  impact  of  heroin 
on  the  United  States.  The  heroin  trade 
threatens  the  health,  economies  and, 
through  its  corrupting  influence,  the  legal 
and  political  fabrics  of  these  friendly  coun- 
tries. Thus,  our  narcotics  control  policy 
reflects  these  broader  foreign  policy  consid- 
erations. 

Obviously,  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
by  the  governments  in  Southeast  Asia — and 
by  a  concerned  international  community — 
to  ensure  that  production  is  stopped  at  the 


source.  This  expansion  of  opium  produc- 
tion in  the  Golden  Triangle  confirms  the 
wisdom  of  the  priority  the  United  States 
assigns  to  crop  control  in  our  negotiations 
with  such  governments. 

However,  the  detailed  assessment  we 
offer  in  our  formal  testimony  also  confirms 
that  such  control  will  not  be  quickly  or 
readily  achieved. 

The  opium  growing  areas  of  all  three 
countries  of  the  Golden  Triangle  are  re- 
mote, trackless  and  rugged,  inhabited  by 
ethnically  distinctive  tribal  people  who  have 
grown  opium  for  decades  as  their  major 
cash  crop. 

Of  our  minimum  estimate  of  approxi- 
mately 600  metric  tons  of  opium,  we  believe 
that  500  tons  is  produced  in  Burma,  50  tons 
in  Thailand,  and  40-60  tons  in  Laos.  At 
present,  while  there  are  reports  of  heroin 
refining  in  Laos,  the  indication  is  that  Lao- 
tian opium  products  are  not  entering  the 
international  narcotics  trade.  Our  current 
concern,  therefore,  is  on  opium  production 
in  Burma  and  Thailand,  opium  to  heroin 
refining  in  Burma  and  Thailand,  and  opium 
and  heroin  trafficking  through  Thailand  to 
world  markets. 

The  principal  growing  areas  are  not  only 
remote,  but  in  the  case  of  Burma,  are  be- 
yond the  effective  control  of  the  central 
governments.  They  are,  however,  con- 
trolled by  various  warlord  armies,  revolu- 
tionary and  insurgent  groups.  These  in- 
clude the  Shan  United  Army,  the  dominant 
trafficking  group,  the  Burmese  Communist 
Party,  which  controls  the  largest  single  bloc 
of  opium  growing  territory  in  Burma,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  Chinese  Irregular  Forces. 

Thailand  is  a  problem  in  every  dimen- 
sion. Virtually  all  of  the  Golden  Triangle's 
heroin  passes  through  Thailand  enroute  to 
world  markets.  Thailand  is  the  major  transit 
country,  a  producer  of  opium,  a  refining 
base,  and  a  major  consumer  nation  with  one 
of  the  world's  largest  heroin  addict  popula- 
tions. This  substantial  domestic  consump- 
tion provides  a  significant  financial  base  for 
the  trafficking  organizations,  independent 
of  profits  on  the  world  market. 

The  Bureau's  strategy  is  (1)  to  support 
Thai  actions  against  the  refining  and  traf- 
ficking organizations;  (2)  assist  in  opium 
cultivation  control;  (3)  enhance  overall 
Thai  narcotics  enforcement;  and  (4)  devel- 
op a  Thai  consciousness  and  response  to  its 
own  narcotics  abuse  problem. 

Our  assessment  of  the  Thai  program  is 
mixed.  In  January,  the  Royal  Thai  Govern- 
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ment  took  forceful  action  against  the  domi- 
nant opium  refining  and  trafficking  organi- 
zation, the  Shan  United  Army  led  by  Chang 
Chi-Fu.  And,  as  a  result  of  Thai  Govern- 
ment efforts,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
availability  of  precursor  chemicals  used  to 
refine  opium  into  heroin.  Prices  have  in- 
creased, and  refineries  are  reportedly  hav- 
ing more  difficulty  converting  their  bumper 
stocks  of  raw  opium  into  heroin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Thai  have  failed 
to  enforce  the  opium  poppy  ban,  even  in 
areas  which  have  benefited  adequately  from 
the  United  Nations  crop  substitution  pro- 
gram. While  we  applauded  the  govern- 
ment's raid  in  January,  which  disrupted 
production  from  the  1981-82  harvest,  we 
have  advised  the  Thai  Government  and  it 
recognizes  that  additional  actions  are  need- 
ed to  consolidate  and  expand  this  disrup- 
tion of  trafficking. 

Burma  is  slowly  emerging  from  its  self- 
imposed  isolation  and  cooperation  on  nar- 
cotics control  issues  has  been  a  major  as- 
pect of  our  improved  relationship  with  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  the  Union  of  Burma. 
The  government  places  importance  on 
achieving  long-term  success  in  reducing  the 
production  of  opium  and  heroin,  through  a 
combination  of  rural  development  and  crop 
substitution  with  enforcement  and  eradica- 
tion. The  SRUB  reports  that  sizeable 
amounts  of  poppies  are  manually  eradicat- 
ed each  year;  however,  the  government  at 
present  is  unable  to  exercise  effective  con- 
trol over  most  of  the  opium-producing 
areas — and  its  efforts  are  estimated  to  have 
destroyed  only  about  8  percent  of  the  crop. 

The  Golden  Triangle  has  been  the  focal 
point  of  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  pro- 
grams. In  addition  to  U.S. -funded  projects 
involving  our  Bureau,  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  projects  have 
been  supported  by  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control,  the  Colom- 
bo Plan  organization,  the  World  Bank,  and 
the  Governments  of  Canada,  Norway,  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Yet,  all  too  clearly,  these  efforts  by  these 
governments  and  organizations  in  support 
of  the  Burmese  and  Thai  Governments 
have  not  succeeded  in  containing  produc- 
tion in  the  Golden  Triangle. 

In  the  past,  the  tendency  has  been  to 
respond  to  such  situations  by  calling  for 
even  greater  expenditures  of  U.S.  and  inter- 
national dollars.  But,  if  we  have  learned 
anything  from  our  experiences  of  recent 
years,  it  is  that  successful  narcotics  control 


efforts  require  leadership  by  strong  central 
governments  with  both  the  political  will  and 
the  capacity  to  achieve  control  of  the  pro- 
duction areas.  Both  of  those  essential  ele- 
ments were  present  in  Mexico  and  Tur- 
key— where  narcotics  control  has  had  its 
greatest  success  to  date. 

And,  that  is  the  critical  task  in  Southeast 
Asia — to  induce  Burma  and  Thailand  to 
intensify  their  narcotics  control  efforts.  Our 
policy,  with  the  governments  of  Southeast 
Asia,  ^nd  governments  of  producing  na- 
tions around  the  globe,  is  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  entertain  requests  for  additional  as- 
sistance— conditioned  on  our  obtaining 
more  comprehensive  agreements  for  and 
host  governments  commitments  to  more 
effective  narcotics  control  programs. 

Thanks  in  part  to  the  adverse  impacts 
being  suffered  within  Burma  and  Thai- 
land— political,  economic,  and  social  im- 
pacts, including  burgeoning  addict  popula- 
tions, the  undermining  of  legitimate  econo- 
mies, and  even  insurgent  threats  to  the 
governments  themselves — we  believe  that 
there  is  a  greater  opportunity  for  increased 
responsiveness  by  these  governments. 

Our  government  and  the  governments  of 
other  nations  that  lie  on  the  trafficking 
routes  from  Southeast  Asia  to  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  will  intensify 
their  interdiction  efforts  to  meet  this  latest 
threat — but  the  long-term  and  most  effec- 
tive solution  lies  in  controlling  production 
at  the  source — and  we  have  made  this  mes- 
sage unequivocably  clear,  through  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  through  our  Ambassadors, 
through  my  visits  with  government  leaders 
in  both  countries,13  and  through  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Thank  vou.14 


'3  On  his  trip  to  Asia,  January  3-24,  1982, 
DiCarlo  visited  Thailand,  January  5-6,  and 
Burma,  January  6-11. 

14  For  DiCarlo's  later  elaboration  of  U.S.  nar- 
cotics policy  toward  Southeast  Asia,  see  his  pre- 
pared statement  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  document  474. 
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Document  147 

Statement  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Shultz),  October  5,  1982" 

President  Reagan  and 
Secretary  Shultz  Endorse 
New  Federal  Drug  Abuse 
Strategy 

The  Federal  Drug  Abuse  Strategy  en- 
dorsed today16  by  President  Reagan  empha- 
sizes foreign  policy  initiatives  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  as  major  components  of 
the  administration's  program  to  reduce  the 
effects  of  drug  abuse  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  too  applaud  this  emphasis  as  appro- 
priate and  needed;  90  percent  of  illicit 
drugs  consumed  in  the  United  States  are  of 
foreign  origin. 

The  Strategy  underlines  the  importance 
of  narcotics  control  as  an  international 
issue.  Drug  abuse  and  drug  trafficking  not 
only  impact  negatively  on  consumer  nations 
like  the  United  States  but  are  undermining 
the  social,  political,  and  economic  stability 
of  countries  where  narcotics  are  produced 
or  trafficked.  The  Strategy  effectively  re- 
views the  administration's  efforts  to  date, 


15  Source:  Department  of  State  files;  printed 
also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November 
1982,  p.  51.  This  statement  was  made  available  to 
the  press  by  Department  of  State  Acting  Spokes- 
man Alan  Romberg. 

16  Reference  is  to  Federal  Strategy  For  Prevention 
of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Trafficking  1982  (Washing- 
ton, [1982]),  which  was  prepared  for  the  President 
pursuant  to  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972  by  the  Drug  Abuse  Policy  Office, 
Office  of  Policy  Development,  The  White  House. 
This  76-page  pamphlet  was  released  bv  the  White 
House  on  October  5,  1982. 


the  firm  resolve  with  which  it  has  pursued 
more  comprehensive  drug  control  pro- 
grams, and  establishes  guidelines  for  future 
action.  In  the  international  area  the  concen- 
tration is  on  reducing  production  and  traf- 
ficking in  heroin,  cocaine,  and  marijuana 
through  a  more  comprehensive,  more  co- 
operative effort  involving  much  wider  par- 
ticipation by  the  international  community. 

The  foundation  of  our  international  nar- 
cotics policy  is  that  illicit  drugs  must  be 
controlled  at  the  source.  We  believe,  as 
explained  in  the  Strategy,  that  the  interna- 
tional community  should  assist  nations  in 
meeting  these  obligations.  Under  interna- 
tional convention,  each  signatory  is  respon- 
sible for  controlling  production  and  traf- 
ficking in  illicit  substances  within  its  bor- 
ders. The  United  States  believes  that  com- 
pliance with  these  treaty  obligations  should 
be  a  matter  of  governmental  priority  for  all 
signatory  nations  and  that  other  govern- 
ments should  join  in  integrating  narcotics 
control  into  foreign  policy.  We  are  urging  a 
greater  sharing  of  responsibility  and  ex- 
penditure of  both  diplomatic  efforts  and 
financial  resources  by  other  affected  na- 
tions while  continuing  to  expand  our  own 
significant  effort. 

In  sum,  the  Strategy  strikes  an  essential 
balance  from  the  foreign  policy  perspective. 
As  a  concerned,  responsible  member  of  the 
international  community,  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  assist  producer  and  transit 
nations.  We  recognize  and  accept  the  reality 
of  social,  political,  and  economic  circum- 
stances which  make  narcotics  control  dif- 
ficult to  achieve.  But,  the  United  States  will 
increasingly  assert  that  these  nations  must 
take  greater  action  to  control  the  harm  they 
export  to  the  world. 
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Document  148 

Remarks  by  President  Reagan  Before  the 
Employees  of  the  Voice  of  America,  February 
24,  1982  (Extract)* 

"Truth  ...  a  Vital  Part 
of  America's  Arsenal" 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  I've 
just  seen  a  little  bit  of  the  workings  of  your 
place  and  read  even  more  of  them  in  the 
remarkable  job  that  was  done  on  the  recent 
worldwide  broadcast.2  And  I  stand  here 
filled  with  mixed  emotions.  For  years  now  I 
have  been  on  the  Late  Late  Show  and  I 
don't  know  just  what  time  I  am  on  the  air 
now — (laughter) — and  where. 

But  forty  years  ago  today  America 
opened  up  a  crucial  front  in  its  war  against 
the  enemies  of  freedom.  It  was  79  days  after 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  nation  was  mobilizing 
all  its  resources  in  the  epic  struggle  that  by 
then  had  encircled  the  planet. 

In  those  days,  as  now,  truth  was  a  vital 
part  of  America's  arsenal.  A  spirited  band  of 
professionals,  men  and  women  dedicated  to 
what  their  country  stood  for  and  anxious  to 
do  their  part,  began  broadcasting  from  the 
fourth  floor  of  a  New  York  City  office 
building.  In  those  early  days  under  the  able 
direction  of  John  Houseman,  programs 
were  recorded  on  acetate  disks  and  then 
shipped  via  bomber  to  England  and  Latin 
America  for  broadcast. 

From  this  humble  beginning,  the  Voice 
of  America  has  grown  into  a  respected 
institution  of  American  communication,  a 


1  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Febru- 
ary 24,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary-  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  March  1,  1982,  pp.  223-225. 
President  Reagan  made  his  remarks  beginning  at 
1 :3 1  p.m.  in  the  auditorium  of  the  VOA  headquar- 
ters following  a  tour  of  the  VOA  newsroom. 
Following  his  remarks,  James  B.  Conkling,  VOA 
Director,  presented  the  President  with  an  old 
microphone  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion. 

2  The  reference  is  presumably  to  the  January 
31  worldwide  broadcast  of  "Let  Poland  Be  Po- 
land," sponsored  by  the  U.S.  International  Com- 
munication Agency. 


global    radio    network    broadcasting    905 
hours  weekly  in  39  different  languages. 

Though  born  in  war,  the  Voice  of  Ameri- 
ca continued  in  peace  and  has  made  enor- 
mous contributions.  Today  as  we  witness 
new  forms  of  inhumanity  threatening  peace 
and  freedom  in  the  world,  the  Voice  of 
America  can  perform  an  even  more  vital 
function. 

By  giving  an  objective  account  of  current 
world  events,  by  communicating  a  clear 
picture  of  America  and  our  policies  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  Voice  serves  the  interests 
not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the 
world.  The  Voice  of  America  is  for  many 
the  only  source  of  reliable  information  in  a 
world  where  events  move  very  quickly. 

Perhaps  today  I  can  outline  a  news  story 
that  you  may  be  hearing  about — or  as  I  have 
already  found  out,  many  of  you  have  heard 
about  it  already.  And  that  was  that  a  short 
time  ago  I  announced  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  a  new  ini- 
tiative promoting  peaceful  economic  and 
political  development  in  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  Basin.3  That  area  of  the 
world  was  dramatically  affected  by  the  ris- 
ing price  of  oil  and  the  subsequent  econom- 
ic uncertainty  of  the  last  decade. 

There  are  those  who  have  sought  to 
exploit  this  instability.  We  in  the  United 
States  are  concerned  not  only  because  of 
the  proximity  of  those  nations  but  also 
because  we  have  witnessed  on  too  many 
occasions  the  suffering  and  oppression  that 
invariably  follows  the  establishment  of 
Marxist  dictatorships. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  work  closely  with  friends  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere — like  Mexico, 
Canada,  Venezuela — to  promote  economic 
growth,  social  stability,  and  political  free- 
dom in  the  Caribbean  Basin  and  in  Central 
America.  On  our  part,  we  intend  to  offer  a 
bold  new  opportunity  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress.  The  centerpiece  of  the 
program  is  a  free-trade  arrangement  for 
Caribbean  Basin  products  exported  to  the 
United  States.  This  will  encourage  new  eco- 


3  For  the  text  of  Reagan's  February  24,  1982, 
address,  see  document  675. 
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nomic  development  and  a  better  life  for  the 
people  of  the  area.  Also  included  in  the 
program  are  incentives  for  investment  and 
further  financial  aid;  technical  assistance 
also  for  the  area. 

We  will  furthermore  seek  to  encourage 
the  democratic  process  in  the  region.  All 
too  often  extremists  from  right  or  left  have 
sought  to  undermine  social  and  economic 
progress,  hoping  to  impose  their  will  by 
brute  force.  This  mentality  is  unacceptable 
to  the  United  States  and  the  free  people  of 
the  Americas.  It  has  no  place  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  United  States  intends  to  continue 
with  support  to  those  who  are  struggling  to 
establish  democratic  institutions.  The  Com- 
munist-dominated guerrillas  of  the  region 
offer  nothing  but  the  same  bankrupt  ideas 
that  have  imprisoned  the  populations  of 
Cuba  and  Vietnam,  Afghanistan,  and,  yes, 
Poland. 

On  March  21st  free  peoples  around  the 
world  will  join  in  observing  Afghanistan 
Day.  In  marches,  meetings,  and  rallies,  they 
will  express  their  support  for  the  heroic 
freedom-fighters  of  Afghanistan  in  their 
brave  struggle  against  Soviet  aggression.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  Voice  of  America 
will  provide  thorough  international  cover- 
age of  Afghanistan  Day. 

Today  we  celebrate  this  40th  anniversary 
of  an  institution  that  has  given  hope  to  the 
citizens  of  those  communist  regimes  and  all 
the  victims  of  tyranny.  The  challenges  we 
face  are  no  less  grave  and  momentous  than 
those  that  spawned  the  Voice  40  years  ago. 
Freedom  is  no  less  threatened,  and  the 
opposition  is  no  less  totalitarian.  In  this 
struggle  there  is  no  greater  weapon  than 
the  truth.  Free  men  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  it.  It  remains  the  ultimate  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  democracy. 

Now,  of  course,  I  know  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  truth  as  if  there 
are  degrees  to  truth.  Well,  no,  truth  can  be 
told,  and  I  remember  my  first  experience 
because  more  than  40  years  ago,  I  was  a 
pioneer  in  radio,  a  sports  announcer,  and  I 
found  myself  broadcasting  major  league 
baseball  games  from  telegraphed  reports.  I 
was  not  at  the  stadium.  And  a  man  on  the 
other  side  of  a  window  with  headphones  on 
and  a  typewriter  would  hear  the  dot  and 
dash  of  the  Morse  Code  and  type  out  and 
slip  under  the  window,  and  knowing  that 
there  were  six  or  seven  other  fellows  broad- 
casting the  same  game — they  did  it  that  way 
in  those  days;  you  could  take  your  choice  of 
who  you  wanted  to  listen  to — you  had  to 


keep  right  up  with  the  play,  even  though 
you  weren't  there.  So  you'd  get  a  little  slip 
and  it  would  say,  "Out.  Six  to  three."  Well 
now,  number  six  on  a  team  is  the  short- 
stop— not  on  his  bat;  that's  the  numbered 
position.  Number  three  is  first  base,  so  you 
knew  that  had  to  be  a  ground-out  ground 
ball  to  the  shortstop. 

Now,  if  the  game  was  rather  dull,  you 
could  say,  "It's  a  hard-hit  ball  down  toward 
second  base;  the  shortstop  is  going  over 
after  the  ball  and  makes  a  wild  stab,  picks  it 
up,  turns,  and  gets  him  out  just  in  time." 
(Laughter)  (Applause) 

Now,  I  submit  to  you,  that  I  told  the 
truth — (laughter) — if  he  was  out  from  short- 
stop to  first,  and  I  don't  know  whether  he 
really  ran  over  toward  second  base  and 
made  a  one-hand  stab,  or  whether  he  just 
squatted  down  and  took  the  ball  when  it 
came  to  him.  But  the  truth  got  there,  and,  in 
other  words,  it  can  be  attractively  packaged. 
(Laughter)  Also,  I  should  say,  in  those  days 
of  radio— my  goodness,  they're  long- 
gone — when  you  had  a  sound-effects  man 
in  the  studio  and  he  had  a  wheel  cart,  and 
on  it  he  had  every  kind  of  device  in  the 
world  for  your  radio  dramas,  from  coconut 
shells  that  he  beat  on  his  chest  to  be  a 
galloping  horse — (laughter) — to  cellophane 
he  could  crumple  for  a  fire  and  everything. 

And  one  day — and  I'm  only  telling  this 
because  it  shows  that  there  is  still  room  here 
for  initiative— one  day  we  had  a  play  that 
called  for  the  sound  of  water  falling  on  a 
board.  Well,  this  poor  fellow  during  all  the 
rehearsals,  he  was  working — he  tried  rice 
on  a  drum,  he  tried  dried  peas  on  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  he  tried  everything,  and  nothing 
would  give  him  the  sound  of  water  on  a 
board.  And  finally  one  day  he  tried  water  on 
a  board.  (Laughter)  And  it  sounded  just  like 
water  on  a  board.  (Laughter) 

Well,  we're  justifiably  proud  that  unlike 
Soviet  broadcasts,  the  Voice  of  America  is 
not  only  committed  to  telling  its  country's 
story,  but  also  remains  faithful  to  those 
standards  of  journalism  that  will  not  com- 
promise the  truth. 

Recently  we  celebrated  the  250th  birth- 
day of  George  Washington.  He  understood 
the  power  of  truth  and  its  relationship  to 
freedom.  "The  truth  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail," he  said,  "where  there  are  panes  to 
bring  it  to  light."  Today  we  have  this 
responsibility:  bringing  truth  to  light  in  a 
world  groping  in  the  darkness  of  repression 
and  lies.  Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
task  ahead,  and  like  the  Founding  Father, 
we  can  be  confident  that  truth  will  prevail, 
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and  if  truth  prevails,  freedom  shall  not 
perish  from  this  earth.  Thank  you  for  all 
that  you're  doing,  and  God  bless  you.  (Ap- 
plause) 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Conkling.  Mr.  President,  we'd  like 
to  ask  you  to  stay  for  another  moment.  It's 
probably  not  the  appropriate  time  to  dis- 
cuss our  budgets  with  you — (laughter)  but 
we  do  have  a  great  deal  of  antiquated  equip- 
ment, and  we  need  to  do  something  about 
it. 

This  is  a  microphone.  It  was  invented 
some  time  back  during  one  of  the  wars, 
perhaps  the  Civil  War.  It  is  something  we 
would  like  to  present  to  you  as  a  memento 
to  remember  us  when  budget  time  comes. 
(Laughter)  We  had  it  thoroughly  scanned 
by  security  for  fingerprints  and  they  found 
yours  on  there.  (Laughter) 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause) 

Mr.  Conkling.  I  do  think  it  is  fair  to  read 
the  inscription.  "To  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan on  your  visit  to  the  Voice  of  America's 
celebration  of  40  years  of  international 
broadcasting  on  February  24th,  1982." 
(Applause) 

The  President.  Thank  you.  This  really 
dates  me,  I  want  you  to  know.  (Laughter) 
I'm  getting  vengeance  for  those  budget 
remarks(laughter).  This  was  the  third 
modernization  in  my  radio  days(laughter). 
We  thought  it  was  the  newest  and  most 
fabulous  thing  in  the  world  after  an  old 
carbon  mike  where  every  once  in  a  while 
you  had  to  turn  the  game  down  and  then 
tap  it  with  a  pencil  to  separate  the  carbon 
crystals  again.  (Laughter)  We  welcome  this. 
And  I  welcome  this  and  thank  you  all  very 
much.  (Applause) 


Document  149 

Address  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Security  Assistance,  Science  and  Technology 
(Buckley)  Before  the  Congressional 
Leadership  Group  on  International 
Communications  of  Georgetown  University, 
March  4,  1982* 

International 
Communications  and 
Information  Objectives 

We  stand  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of 
human  history,  the  full  implications  of 
which  we  cannot  yet  begin  to  fathom.  Yet 
under  the  compelling  imperatives  of  ex- 
ploding technologies  in  the  communica- 
tions and  computer  fields,  we  will  have  to 
work  now  to  develop  coherent  national  pol- 
icies capable  of  embracing  a  growing  diver- 
sity  of  increasingly   complex   enterprises. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  we  are  embarked 
upon  a  uniquely  American  task,  and  that  is 
to  identify  certain  fundamental  philosophi- 
cal principles  as  the  underlying  and  unify- 
ing basis  for  addressing  a  myriad  of  yet-to- 
be-defined  practical  situations.  We  have 
here  today  representatives  of  a  number  of 
diverse  constituencies,  loosely  gathered 
under  an  umbrella  labeled  "international 
communications  and  information."  We  are 
legislators,  academics,  news  gatherers,  bu- 
reaucrats, broadcasters,  and  transmitters  of 
the  electronic  impulses  by  which  those  in- 
credible machines  talk  to  one  another 
across  international  borders. 

But  as  Americans,  we  share  a  common 
commitment  to  the  tenets  of  the  first 
amendment  and  to  the  principles  of  a  free 
and  competitive  economy.  The  test  that 
faces  us,  as  we  set  out  to  chart  policy 
directives,  is  how  to  apply  these  and  other 
underlying  values  in  addressing  the  broad 
objectives  that  were  identified  in  the  sum- 
mary distributed  to  you  before  this  meet- 
ing;5 to  see  how  we  can  best  persuade  the 
international  community  to  adopt  them; 
and  in  doing  so,  to  test  our  own  interpreta- 
tions of  some  of  our  most  basic  operating 
principles  to  determine  their  real  utility  in 
the  larger  global  marketplace.  How  export- 
able, for  example,  is  our  notion  that  por- 
nography represents  a  privileged  form  of 
speech? 


4  Source:   Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June 
1982,  pp.  78-79. 

5  For  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  79-80. 
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The  objectives  described  in  the  summary 
provide  an  excellent  framework  for  the 
work  that  lies  ahead  of  us  in  weighing  a 
diversity  of  views  and  interests  in  order  to 
develop  sound  policy  in  the  variety  of  areas 
that  fall  within  the  field  of  international 
communications  and  information. 

In  order  to  provide  some  focus  for  these 
discussions  and  to  underscore  their  practi- 
cal importance,  I  would  like  to  touch  upon 
just  a  few  of  the  problems  that  are  currently 
being  addressed  in  international  fora. 

In  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  since 
the  early  1970's,  we  have  been  fighting  the 
good  fight  against  the  New  World  Informa- 
tion Order,6  stoutly  defending  such  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  free  press  as  the 
media's  rights  to  uncensored  news,  of  ac- 
cess to  news  sources,  and  to  a  work  environ- 
ment  free   of  governmental   interference. 

Developing  countries  argue  for  what 
they  call  a  better  "balance"  in  interna- 
tionally distributed  news  about  their  coun- 
tries and  their  activities.  We  can  and  should 
make  an  effort  to  help  these  nations  meet 
their  own  legitimate  communication  needs 
but  never  at  the  expense  of  free  and  unfet- 
tered reporting  by  nongovernmental  agen- 
cies. What  we  can  never  concede  is  that  a 
government — any  government — has  the 
right  of  monopoly  on  the  management  and 
reporting  of  the  news. 

In  the  U.N.  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  Space,  we  have  been  engaged  for 
several  years  in  debating  the  principles  that 
should  govern  direct  international  televi- 
sion broadcasting  by  satellites.  After  a  great 
deal  of  talk,  one  fundamental  issue  remains 
unresolved,  and  that  is  whether  the  govern- 
ment of  a  receiving  country  has  the  right  to 
approve  the  content  of  a  broadcast  before  it 
is     transmitted.     In     this     forum,     as     in 


6  The  New  World  Information  Order  is  a  con- 
cept which  had  been  discussed  in  UNESCO  and 
other  U.N.  agencies  since  the  early  1970's.  Its  goal 
was  to  provide  the  developing  countries  with  the 
same  communications  and  information  capabili- 
ties as  the  developed  countries.  Proposals  ranged 
from  the  moderate  suggestion  to  include  the 
improvement  of  information  and  communications 
abilities  in  overall  development  efforts  to  the 
radical  idea  of  licensing  journalists,  developing  an 
international  code  of  journalistic  ethics,  limiting 
advertising,  and  extending  individual  govern- 
ments' control  over  the  press.  The  United  States 
opposed  the  New  World  Information  Order  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  violate  first  amendment 
and  free  trade  principles.  See  also  American  Foreign 
Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  documents  144- 
146. 


UNESCO,  our  support  of  the  principle  of 
the  free  flow  of  information  is  firmly  op- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union;  while  more 
often  than  not,  our  Western  allies  suggest 
compromise  solutions  in  an  effort  to  bridge 
contentious  issues. 

In  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development  (OECD),  we 
began  in  the  early  1970's  to  consider  some 
of  the  international  implications  of  ad- 
vances in  computer  technology.  By  1976, 
we  were  reporting  to  Congress  that  trans- 
border  flows  of  data7 — that  is  to  say,  the 
electronic  chatter  by  which  computers  talk 
to  one  another  over  international  telephone 
lines — that  this  was  an  area  of  growing 
concern  to  all  the  OECD  governments.  We 
fought  the  impulse  of  our  colleagues  to 
impose  governmental  controls  at  the  out- 
set. We  urged  the  adoption  of  voluntary 
guidelines  to  harmonize  national  legislation 
affecting  personal  privacy  and  transborder 
flows  of  data.  At  present,  we  are  launching 
careful  studies  of  the  economic  and  legal 
problems  resulting  from  the  transmission 
of  the  nonpersonal  data  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  lifeblood  of  internationally 
active  companies.  The  United  States  has 
also  proposed  that  the  OECD  countries 
adopt  a  "data  declaration"  similar  to  the 
OECD  trade  declaration.8  This  would  be  a 
commitment  to  avoid  restrictive  measures 
and  to  maintain  an  open  system  of  data 
flows.  In  these  and  other  ways,  we  are 
hoping  to  head  off  the  premature  imposi- 
tion of  controls. 

While  we  undertake  these  studies  in  the 
OECD,  we  must  inevitably  come  to  grips 
with  the  few  inevitable  exceptions  that  must 
be  made  to  the  rule  that  we  are  urging 
others  to  adopt.  These  involve,  for  exam- 
ple, the  special  requirements  for  safeguard- 
ing military  communications  and  a  showing 
of  a  proper  respect  for  the  desire  of  various 
societies  to  protect  their  own  distinct  cul- 
tures and  values  against  a  torrent  of  what 
they  regard  as  electronic  pollution. 

But  beyond  these  special  exceptions, 
there  lies  a  cluster  of  others  which,  under 
the  banner  of  "national  interest,"  argue  for 
restrictions  on  the  transborder  flows  of  data 
that  can  only  be  described  as  classic  re- 
straints on  trade.  In  essence,  these  are  ef- 
forts to  protect  developing  industries  or  to 
shelter  government  monopolies.  One  an- 


7  Regarding  transborder  data  flows,  see  ibid., 
document  144. 

8  The  reference  is  to  the  OECD  Declaration  on 
Trade  Policv,  adopted  on  June  4,  1980.  (O.E.C.D. 
Press   Release,   PRESS/A(80)37,  June  4,    1980) 
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swer  to  these  challenges  is  to  insist  on 
reciprocity.  But  before  we  go  too  far  down 
this  road,  we  should  certainly  explore  other 
ways  of  encouraging  an  unfettered  com- 
merce in  electronic  impluses;  such  meas- 
ures, for  example,  as  expanding  the  scope 
of  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade9  to  cover  trade  in  services  and  infor- 
mation as  well  as  in  more  tangible  goods. 

Other  related  concerns,  from  the  Ameri- 
can perspective,  involve  proposals  in  some 
countries  that  telecommunication  services 
be  made  subject  to  value-added  taxation  or 
burdensome  tariffs.  These  proposals  give 
rise  to  interesting  conceptual  problems.  As 
soon  all  electronically  transmitted  data  will 
be  in  the  form  of  bits,  how  will  one  distin- 
guish, for  tax  and  other  purposes,  between 
bits  conveying  news,  or  conveying  public 
information,  or  proprietary  data?  Certainly, 
the  attempt  to  sort  them  out  would  create 
rather  significant  disruptions.  But  in  any 
event,  as  we  see  in  this  example,  even  the 
most  mundane  practical  considerations 
would  seem  to  support  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  unrestricted  flow  of  informa- 
tion. Let's  let  the  revenuers  look  to  more 
readily  identifiable  areas  of  economic  activi- 
ty- 

To  move  on  to  another  area,  the  agenda 
set  for  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union  (ITU)  over  the  next  few  years 
will  force  decisions  having  a  major  econom- 
ic impact  on  the  United  States.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  total  importance  that  the  ITU  re- 
main an  effective  forum  for  the  internation- 
al management  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum.  All  participants  must  maintain  an 
attitude  of  full  and  fair  cooperation  in 
determining  how  best  to  share  this  limited 
resource,  as  well  as  that  limited  ring  of 
space  that  can  be  used  for  fixed-position 
communication  satellites.  This  means  that 
we  cannot  allow  this  forum  to  degenerate, 
as  have  so  many  other  U.N.  fora,  into  an 
arena  for  unproductive  political  brawls. 

This  is  just  a  sampling  of  the  kinds  of 
issues  we  need  to  face  and  resolve  as  we 
move  into  the  new  and  unprecedented  age 
of  instant  international  communication. 


Document  150 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
Before  Employees  of  the  United  States 
International  Communication  Agency, 
March  16,  198210 

Communication:  "A 
Crucial  Aspect  of  Living 
Diplomacy" 

You  know,  I  have  been  looking  forward 
to  exchanging  views  with  a  group  of  experts 
on  communication.  You  know,  I  consider 
myself  somewhat  of  an  expert  on  communi- 
cation. I'm  very  pleased  that  your  extensive 
translating  facilities  will  be  available  to  be 
sure  my  remarks  are  understood  world- 
wide, especially  in  the  English-speaking 
world.  (Laughter) 

I  want  you  to  know  also  that  I've 
launched  a  special  project  here  at  State,  in 
coordination  with  ICA.  We  are  going  to 
commence  a  program  to  broadcast  my 
morning  staff  meetings  live  and  in  that  way, 
we  will  save  reporters  all  that  time  trans- 
cribing my  senior  staffs  notes,  despite  the 
unfortunate  side  effect  that  it  might  result 
in  greater  accuracy.  (Laughter) 

I  do  want  to  express  my  appreciation  that 
Charlie  invited  me  to  say  just  a  very  few 
remarks  to  the  professionals  in  ICA.  You 
know,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  func- 
tions of  your  Agency  are  a  crucial  aspect  of 
living  diplomacy,  because  indeed  you  pre- 
sent not  only  America  and  American  policy 
abroad,  but  you  also  elucidate  on  the  un- 
derlying reasons  which  motivate  our  Nation 
and  other  policies. 

Beyond  that,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  ICA  also  plays  an  historical 
role  in  maintaining  the  historic  memory  of 
America's  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  an  indispensable  role  indeed.  It  is 
not  an  unusual  fact  that  in  democratic  socie- 
ties, communication  with  the  public  and  the 
recognition  of  the  dignity  and  the  great 
weight  that  we  give  to  the  individual  in  our 
society  makes  this  communication  essential. 
You  know,  at  the  outset  of  our  republic,  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  a  con- 
fidential code  for  governmental  operations, 
but  a  public  proclamation  of  what  this  Na- 


9  For  the  text  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  signed  in  Geneva,  October  30, 
1947,  see  61  Stat.  Parts  5  and  6. 


10  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Haig 
spoke  at  9  a.m.  in  the  Department  of  State's  Dean 
Acheson  Auditorium  following  brief  introductory 
remarks   bv  Charles   Z.   Wick,   Director  of  ICA. 
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don  stands  for,  and  why  it  assembled  the 
mechanisms  for  governing  that  it  did. 

I  think,  day  to  day,  never  before  has  the 
role  of  your  Agency  borne  such  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility  for  the  effectiveness  of 
America's  worldwide  leadership  role.  In  the 
first  instance,  of  course,  you  convey  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  American  policy, 
the  creation  of  an  international  environ- 
ment that's  hospitable  to  traditional  Ameri- 
can values,  especially  the  dignity  and  free- 
dom of  the  individual. 

You  find  yourselves  at  a  time  where  the 
explosion  in  communications  techniques 
has  made  this  individual-to-individual  com- 
munication so  fundamental,  and  at  a  time 
when  totalitarianism  has  perverted  the  his- 
toric quest  for  social  justice  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  imposition  of  repression  and  totalitari- 
anism. Especially  in  the  decade  ahead,  we 
will  have  to  be  more  effective  in  combating, 
through  truth  and  communication,  the 
growing  proclivity  for  bloodshed,  terror- 
ism, and  so-called  laws  of  liberation. 

It  is  a  unique  fact  that  at  this  juncture  in 
history,  totalitarianism  has  become  the  pro- 
tector of  the  status  quo,  and  there  are  new 
vulnerabilities,  if  you  will,  which  have  yet  to 
be  clearly  understood  in  the  Eastern  world 
and  in  Moscow.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  an 
important  message,  an  indirect  one,  that 
comes  from  accurate,  precise,  truthful  and 
effective  communication  is  that  we  in  the 
West  are  no  longer  vulnerable,  and  it  is 
indeed  the  East  that  is  increasingly  vulnera- 
ble to  social  change  and  progress.  How 
important  it  is  that  the  Soviet  leadership 
begin  to  grasp  this  emerging  reality,  that  no 
longer  will  it  serve  their  purposes  to  insist 
they  have  the  right  to  intervene  in  Western 
spheres  of  influence  in  the  developing 
world  as  the  vanguard  for  social  change 
when  the  vulnerabilities  within  their  own 
sphere  are  becoming  increasingly  evident 
day  to  day — in  Poland;  the  actions  which 
they  had  to  take  in  Afghanistan  to  protect 
the  southern,  non-Russian  loyalties  of  the 
Moslem  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  stating  anoth- 
er word  or  two,  if  I  may,  about  the  vital  role 
of  communication  in  the  exercise  of  politi- 
cal leadership.  You  know,  even  in  the  mili- 
tary field,  the  American  and  democratic 
style  of  leadership  is  very  different  from 
that  of  a  totalitarian  nation  where  rigid 
discipline  and  mindless  adherence  to  the 
directive  is  the  style.  In  democratic  socie- 
ties, precisely  the  opposite  is  the  approach. 
What  is  involved  is  a  very  subtle  relation  of 
credibility  that  emerges  from  truthful  deal- 
ings, conciseness  and  accuracy. 


When  leaders,  whether  they  be  nations 
or  individuals,  pursue  such  a  style,  they 
develop  a  sense  of  confidence  and  credibili- 
ty among  those  over  whom  they  have  to 
exercise  influence  so  that  when  events 
occur  which  make  it  impossible  to  explain 
and  to  communicate,  that  fundamental 
credibility  carries  you  through  the  crisis.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  must  be  the  style  of 
American  communication  worldwide — hon- 
esty, accuracy,  objectivity,  and  the  legacy  of 
credibility  that  that  will  sustain  you,  will 
carry  you  through  the  periods  of  crisis  and 
tension. 

I  would  like  to  just  conclude  with  anoth- 
er brief  comment  on  the  great  sense  of 
American  accomplishment,  I  feel,  with  the 
cooperation  we  have  had  with  ICA  this  past 
year,  whether  it  was  Charlie  Wick  or  Bill 
[Gil]  Robinson  at  our  morning  staff  meet- 
ings or  the  special  coordinating  groups  that 
we  have  set  up  for  Poland,  for  Afghanistan, 
for  Europe,  and  a  host  of  other  functional, 
critical  areas,  or  whether  it  has  been  the 
day-to-day  projection  of  what  we  have  been 
attempting  to  do  through  your  Agency 
worldwide.  I  think  we  can  all  step  back  and 
be  both  pleased  and  proud,  and  this  should 
reinvigorate  our  approach  to  the  year  ahead 
which  is  going  to  be  so  critically  important 
for  our  Nation. 

Too  frequently,  Americans  in  the  con- 
temporary analysis  of  American  foreign 
policy  tend  to  believe  that  history  started 
this  past  January.  Let  me  tell  you  that  is  not 
so,  because  there  isn't  an  issue  with  which 
we  are  dealing  today  that  is  not  a  conse- 
quence of  the  decisions  made  as  much  as  a 
decade  ago,  and  which  have  continued  over 
an  extended  period  of  time.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate fact  of  life  that  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  is  an  historic  process,  and  so  many  of 
our  chickens  are  "coming  home  to  roost." 
For  that  reason,  this  will  be  a  difficult  year, 
as  we  attempt  to  reverse  the  growth  of 
Soviet  and  Marxist-Leninist  interven- 
tionism  worldwide,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
core  of  our  security  concerns  today — not 
the  exclusive  range  of  our  concerns — but 
the  core  of  our  concerns. 

I  very  much  look  forward,  and  I  welcome 
that  you  have  taken  some  time,  Charlie,  to 
assess  the  year's  experiences,  and  to  look 
forward  to  the  months  and  years  ahead.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  you  do  it  with  the 
respect,  the  confidence,  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  Department  of  State  for  all  that  you 
have  done  and  will  continue  to  do.  Thank 
you  very  much. 
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Document  151 

Statement  by  the  Director  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency  (Wick)  Before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  March 
17,   1982" 

Outline  of  USIA 
Programs;  Supplemental 
Budget  Request 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  present 
the  authorization  request  for  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency12  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  during  his  campaign  that 
he  intended  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  including  specifically  the 
Voice  of  America.  When  the  President  ap- 
pointed me  to  head  the  Agency,  he  asked 
me  to  bring  together  the  best  minds  avail- 
able both  from  inside  the  Government  and 
out,  and  make  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
an  even  more  effective  and  indispensable 
part  of  this  country's  national  security  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman13  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  pleased  with  the  progress 
we  have  made  toward  fulfillment  of  the 
President's  mandate.  During  the  past  year, 
we  have  made  many  changes  and  have  taken 
many  initiatives  which  I  want  to  review  with 
you  now. 

In  all  that  we  do  to  serve  the  national 
interests,  we  in  the  U.S.  Information  Agen- 
cy operate  on  a  principle  that  the  United 
States  must  speak  the  truth  clearly,  vigor- 
ously, and  above  all,  persuasively.  We  have 
made  important  strides  over  the  past  year  in 
repositioning  the  Agency  as  one  of  the  first 
line  members  of  the  President's  foreign 
policy  team.  I  have  been  told  that  never 
before  has  this  Agency  been  so  closely- 
involved  in  the  formulation  and  execution 


11  Source:  Fiscal  Year  1983  Supplemental  Authori- 
zation Request  for  Department  of  State  and  United  States 
Information  Agency:  Hearings  and  Markup  Before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Its  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations,  House  of  Representatives, 
Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1983),  pp.  66-69. 

'2  P.L.  97-241,  approved  August  24,  1982, 
changed  the  Agency's  name  from  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency  to  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency.  For  text,  see  96  Stat.  273. 

13  Dante  B.  Fascell,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Operations. 


of  policy  as  it  is  today.  We  are  involved  in  a 
war  of  ideas  and  credibility.  Our  adversary 
is  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  weapon  is  the 
truth. 

I  say  this  not  out  of  any  wish  to  alarm 
unduly  nor  to  overstate  my  case,  but  merely 
to  present  a  simple  fact  of  international  life. 
In  this  war  of  ideas,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  is  on  the  front  line.  Under  Project 
Truth,  a  U.S.  Government-wide  effort  coor- 
dinated by  our  Agency,  we  are  refuting  the 
massive  £oviet  campaign  of  disinformation 
and  misinformation  about  us  and  our  inten- 
tions in  the  world. 

In  Western  Europe,  where  I  was  recently 
struck  by  the  serious  erosion  of  support  for 
NATO  during  my  visit  there,  there  is  a 
whole  new  generation,  the  successor 
generation  which  knows  nothing  of  Ameri- 
ca's role  in  the  Normandy  landing,  the 
Berlin  airlift,  or  the  need  to  remain  strong 
in  the  face  of  Soviet  expansionism.  We  are 
trying  to  reach  that  generation  of  people  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  through  Project 
Truth. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
Project  Truth  is  being  administered 
through  existing  staff  and  resources,  and 
does  not  entail  new  expenditures  of  funds. 

As  the  U.S.  Government's  only  means  of 
daily  direct  communication  with  peoples  of 
the  world,  the  Voice  of  America  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  Despite  media 
stories  of  the  past  year  suggesting  other- 
wise, we  have  not  waivered  in  our  sworn 
support  for  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
VOA's  Charter,14  nor  do  we  have  any  plans 
to  do  so. 

The  Voice  is  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
accurate,  objective,  and  comprehensive 
source  of  the  news.  The  VOA  Charter  also 
requires  VOA  to  present  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  clearly  and  effectively,  and  we 
have  spared  no  effort  to  insure  that  the 
commentaries  do  just  that.  We  also  seek  to 
reflect  the  vitality  of  our  Nation  in  the 
1980's,  with  contemporary  relevance  to  the 
successor  generation  of  listeners  abroad. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, the  Soviet  Union  broadcasts  over 
2,000  hours  a  week  compared  with  the  982 
weekly  planned  for  the  VOA.  The  need  to 
close  this  gap  and  to  strengthen  already 


14  The  VOA  Charter,  first  defined  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1960,  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  P.L. 
94-350  and  approved  Julv  12,  1976;  for  text,  see 
90  Stat.  823. 
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existing  VOA  signals  is  a  serious  and  urgent 
one.  Therefore,  a  major  part  of  our  fiscal 
year  1983  budget,  $115  million,  is  ear- 
marked for  completion  of  VOA's  Botswana 
shortwave  relay  station  and  for  the  en- 
hancement of  the  one  in  Sri  Lanka  and  for 
improvement  of  the  VOA  studios  in  Wash- 
ington. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  begun 
truly  effective  public  communications  by 
satellite  transmissions.  Our  worldwide 
broadcast,  "Let  Poland  Be  Poland,"15  was  a 
landmark  effort.  But  it  was  by  no  means  the 
only  use  of  satellite  transmission  that  we 
made  during  the  past  year.  Last  November, 
for  example,  President  Reagan's  address  on 
nuclear  arms  reduction16  was  seen  by  an 
estimated  200  million  people  in  50  coun- 
tries. We  have  telecast  other  statements 
also  by  the  President  and  his  chief  advisers. 

We  want  to  continue  to  make  use  of  the 
technology  of  satellite  broadcasts,  to  move 
America's  messages,  and  are  therefore  re- 
questing $3  million  for  additional  world- 
wide television  coverage  in  the  coming 
year. 

America's  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs  are  essential  to  our  na- 
tional interest.  They  help  build  bridges  of 
understanding  between  peoples  of  the 
world  and  the  American  people,  bridges 
that  can  withstand  the  temporary  changes 
of  international  political  winds.  Last  year,  I 
traveled  to  China  to  sign  the  implementing 
agreement  of  the  cultural  accord  between 
our  two  countries.17  I  have  also  traveled  to 
Europe  this  past  year,  and  have  heard  world 
leaders  express  high  praise  and  support  for 
our  exchange  program.  I  am  therefore 
pleased  to  report  that  in  fiscal  1983  we 
intend  to  increase  the  budget  for  these 
programs  significantly.  We  will  attain  the 
objective  set  by  the  Congress  of  allocating 
over  $100  million  to  this  program.  Let  me 
assure  you  this  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
long  overdue  upward  trend  in  funding  for 
these  valuable  programs. 

Having  discussed  some  of  our  program 
highlights,  I  would  now  like  to  briefly  de- 
scribe the  Agency's  resource  requests. 


15  Regarding  "Let  Poland  Be  Poland,"  see 
footnote  2  to  document  148. 

16  For  text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,   1981,  document  60. 

17  The  Implementing  Accord  for  Cultural  Ex- 
change in  1982  and  1983  Between  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  will  not  be  published.  For  the  text 
of  the  Cultural  Agreement  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
signed  at  Washington  and  entered  into  force, 
January  31,  1979,  see  30  UST  26. 


The  continuing  appropriations  bill,  Pub- 
lic Law  97-92, 18  provides  $489  million  for 
USIA  programs  in  fiscal  1982.  Within  that 
amount,  the  Agency  plans  to  shift  resources 
in  the  radio  construction  and  salaries  and 
expenses  accounts  to  cover  several  new 
urgent  requirements,  principally  to  con- 
struct a  network  of  medium  wave  trans- 
mitting facilities  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  and 
Central  America,  to  maintain  critically 
needed  employment  levels,  and  to  trans- 
mitting facilities  for  the  Voice  of  America  in 
Sri  Lanka  and  detailed  in  two  recent  repro- 
graming  reports  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee.19 

The  Agency's  1983  request  for  authori- 
zation and  appropriations,  as  reflected  in 
the  President's  1983  budget  submitted  to 
Congress  in  February,  totals  $640  million. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $157.7  mil- 
lion over  the  amount  requested  for  USICA 
in  March  1981,  and  approved  by  the  House 
in  H.R.  4814.20  This  increase  results  from 
the  1983  budget  review  concluded  in  Janu- 
ary and  the  enhanced  national  security  role 
assigned  to  the  Agency.  The  major  items  of 
change  are  $113.2  million  to  complete  the 
construction  of  high-powered  transmittng 
facilities  for  the  Voice  of  America  in  Sri 
Lanka  and  Botswana  and  to  meet  other 
technical  VOA  facility  requirements;  $44.7 
million  to  cover  projected  1983  inflationary 
increases  and  other  mandatory  changes  for 
all  Agency  programs  and  activities;  and  $12 
million  to  restore  partially  the  program  cuts 
implemented  in  1982  in  exchange  pro- 
grams and  overseas  missions  activities  and 
to  enhance  other  priority  programs.  These 
increases  are  offset,  in  part,  by  a  reduction 
of  $12.2  million  and  the  salaries  and  expen- 
ses accounts  resulting  from  a  decrease  of 
1982  appropriation  as  enacted  in  Public 
Law  97-92,  and  partial  absorption  of  the 
added  salary  costs  related  to  Federal  pay 
increases  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  realize  that  the  requested  budget  of 
$640  million  in  fiscal  year  1983  must  be 
fully  justified  in  the  current  tight  budget 
situation.  We  must  recognize,  however,  that 


18  For  the  text  of  PL.  97-92,  approved  Decem- 
ber 15,  1981,  see  95  Stat.  1183. 

19  For  the  text  of  the  report  concerning  the 
reprograming  of  radio  construction  funds,  see 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  Stale,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  for  1984: 
Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives,  Sinety-eighth  Congress,  First 
Session  (Washington,  1983),  pp.  445-456.  The 
report  addressing  the  reprograming  of  salaries 
and  expenses  funds  has  not  been  published. 

20  H.R.  4814  became  P.L.  97-241,  approved 
August  24,  1982;  for  text,  see  96  Stat.  273. 
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this  Agency  is  a  critical  component  of  our 
national  security  apparatus,21  and  that  we 
are  waging  a  war  of  ideas  with  our  adversar- 
ies. Given  the  state  of  the  world  today  with 
all  of  its  attendant  dangers  to  free  and  open 
societies,  I  think  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
what  is  the  most  appropriate  level  of  sup- 
port for  our  efforts  to  speak  the  truth  to  the 
world  about  America  in  a  strong  and  vigor- 
ous voice. 

I  would  suggest  that  to  do  less  than  we 
are  proposing  would  put  at  unjustifiable 
risk  not  only  our  ability  to  deal  with  the 
world  in  turmoil  and  to  explain  America  to 
that  world,  but  our  capacity  to  help  lead  the 
world  and  our  ability  to  preserve,  to 
strengthen,  and  to  share  the  values  and  the 
ideals  that  we  hold  dearest. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
word  of  thanks  to  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  their  cooperation  in  many 
areas,  but  especially  for  the  timely  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution  which  permitted  the 
showing  of  "Let  Poland  Be  Poland"  in  the 
United  States,  which  was  shown  by  142  PBS 
stations. 

I  appreciate  the  time  you  have  given  me 
today,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
any  questions  you  might  have.  Thank  you. 


Document  152 

Remarks  by  President  Reagan  Before 
Representatives  and  Supporters  of  the 
Western  Youth  Exchange  Program,  May  24, 
198222 

International  Youth 
Exchange  Programs 

Well,  I  am  delighted  that  so  many  of  you 
were  able  to  be  here  today.  And  welcome  to 
the  White  House. 

Behind  the  headlines  of  today,  steadily 
chipping  away  at  the  obstacles,  peace  is 


21  Wick  commented  further  on  USIA's  national 
security  role  in  response  to  questions  posed  by 
Representative  Winn.  See  Fiscal  Year  1983  Supple- 
mental Authorization  Request  for  Department  of  State 
and  United  States  Information  Agency,  pp.  78-79. 

22  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  May  24, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  May  31,  1982,  pp.  692-694.  Reagan 
spoke  at  1:45  p.m.  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House. 


another,  and  less  sensational,  dimension  to 
foreign  affairs.  It  is  the  network  of  human 
relations  between  our  country  and  other 
nations  around  the  globe.  This  network  is 
more  than  government  to  government  rela- 
tions, tourism  or  commerce.  It  also  has 
been  built  on  the  experiences  of  young 
people  who  have  lived  with  families  and 
attended  schools  or  universities  in  other 
countries. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  develop  more  accurate  perspectives  on 
other  nations  and  on  ourselves  is  for  more 
Americans  to  join,  for  a  time,  a  family  and  a 
community  in  another  land.  And  we  cannot 
hope  that  other  nations  will  appreciate  our 
country  unless  more  of  their  future  leaders 
have  had  the  same  chance  to  feel  the 
warmth  of  the  American  family,  the  vitality 
of  an  American  community,  the  diversity  of 
our  educational  system. 

Now,  sometimes  I  must  admit  that  last 
part  there  has  given  me  some  problems. 
When  I  was  governor,  I  used  to  welcome 
every  year  those  students  who  were  in  Cali- 
fornia from  other  lands.  And  I  always  had 
one  question.  I  would  ask  them:  "Tell  me, 
now  that  you  have  been  here  and  going  to 
our  school,  is  it  easier  or  harder  than  school 
in  your  own  country?"  And  then  I  would 
wait  two  or  three  minutes  for  the  laughter 
to  stop,  which  answered  the  question. 
(Laughter)  They  found  it  somewhat  easier. 
But  then,  maybe  we  warmed  their  hearts  a 
little  bit  with  that  too. 

But  there  is  a  flickering  spark  in  us  all 
which,  if  struck  at  just  the  right  age  I  think, 
can  light  the  rest  of  our  lives,  elevating  our 
ideals,  deepening  our  tolerance,  and  sharp- 
ening our  appetite  for  knowledge  about  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Education  and  cultural 
exchanges,  especially  among  our  young, 
provide  a  perfect  opportunity  for  this  pre- 
cious spark  to  grow,  making  us  more  sensi- 
tive and  wiser  and  international  citizens 
through  our  careers. 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  President  Eisen- 
hower, father  of  the  People-to-People  Pro- 
gram as  you  know,  said  that:  "The  begin- 
ning point  of  all  cooperation  between  indi- 
viduals, between  groups,  within  a  single 
society,  or  between  nations  is  genuine, 
human  understanding."  Well,  never  have 
we  needed  this  vital  ingredient  to  peace 
more  than  in  today's  world. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
has  developed  many  excellent  programs  for 
students,  scholars,  youth,  farm,  and  labor 
groups.  They  depend  on  the  cooperation  of 
thousands  of  American  families  and  hun- 
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dreds  of  schools,  universities,  and  volunteer 
community  organizations.  And  many  of 
these  are  represented  here  today.  Still,  the 
total  number  of  young  people  sponsored  by 
our  government  is  relatively  small,  especial- 
ly when  compared  to  sponsored  programs 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  even  of  our  allies, 
West  Germany  and  France. 

Early  next  month  I'll  go  to  Versailles  to 
meet  with  our  six  major  allies.23  Among 
both  their  young  people  and  ours,  there's 
perhaps  less  appreciation  of  the  values  we 
share  than  there  was  20  or  30  years  ago. 
The  successor  generations  didn't  experi- 
ence our  remarkable  postwar  cooperation 
and  thev're  less  familiar  with  the  ideals 
which  motivated  America  then  and  which 
motivate  us  now. 

I  believe  that  today  we  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  form  new  bonds  through 
expanded  exchanges  among  our  youth, 
from  all  sections  of  our  society.  If  we're  to 
succeed,  if  we're  to  build  human  bridges 
across  the  seas  and  into  the  future  as  an 
investment  for  peace,  we'll  need  more  pri- 
vate support  and  cooperation  than  ever 
before. 

And  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  why  I 
invited  you  here  today — to  forge  with  me  a 
new  kind  of  cooperation  between  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector,  between  profit 
and  nonprofit  organizations,  between  fami- 
lies across  our  land  and  those  abroad  in  an 
exciting  exchange  of  our  young  people. 

Based  on  an  expanded  American  pro- 
gram, I  plan  to  discuss  with  our  allies  at 
Versailles  greater  emphasis  on  these  pro- 
grams by  all  our  countries.  An  ancient  Chi- 
nese proverb  says,  "If  you  tell  a  man,  he  will 
forget.  If  you  show  a  man,  he  may  re- 
member. But  if  you  involve  him,  he  will 
understand." 

I  hope  we  can  make  a  beginning  by 
involving  all  of  you  and  wonderful  families 
like  the  Frys  and  the  Gozays  here  who  are 
with  us  today  in  a  vast  network  providing 
home-stay  experience  and  other  support 
for  thousands  of  young  people  from  abroad 
over  the  years  to  come.  To  make  it  work, 
our  corporations,  foundations  and  volun- 
tary organizations  across  the  land  will  need 
to  take  the  lead. 

I  plan  to  form  a  presidential  committee 
to  advise  me  and  to  help  Charlie  Wick,  who 
is  my  personal  representative  for  this  ef- 
fort— help    them    find    ways    to    stimulate 


greater  private  involvement  across  the 
country.24  I  hope  that  today's  meeting  will 
open  a  new  chapter  in  our  efforts  to  build 
the  broadest  possible  base  for  peace. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing — or  receiving  a 
report  from  Charlie  on  the  reports  of  the 
meeting  and  the  follow-up  work.  You  have 
my  strong  support,  my  sincere  best  wishes 
in  this  new  endeavor. 

And  now  at  a  terrible  risk — because  I 
know  that  I'm  getting  a  reputation  for  tell- 
ing anecdotes — (laughter) — I'm  going  to 
tell  one.  I  don't  know  why  I  just  happened 
to  think  of  this — here  today  and  thinking  of 
the  young  people  in  the  exchange,  and  what 
our  young  people  could  do  for  us.  It  goes 
back  to  just  after  World  War  II  and  I  was  in 
England.  And  you  think  about  these  kids  of 
ours  being  over  there  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  being  exposed  to  them.  I  was  out  in 
the  countryside  on  a  weekend,  and  I  wanted 
to  see  one  of  the  fabulous — it  was  my  first 
trip  to  England,  right  after  the  War,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  one  of  the  fabulous  ancient 
pubs.  The  driver  that  was  driving  us  apolo- 
gized when  he  stopped  at  one  that  was  only 
400  years  old.  (Laughter)  He  hadn't  been 
able  to  find  a  really  old  one  yet. 

We  went  in  and  it  was  a  mom-and-pop 
operation.  And,  you  know,  the  old  gent- 
leman there  at  the  bar,  and  a  matronly 
woman,  she  came  and  took  our  order.  And 
after  hearing  us  for  a  few  seconds,  in  our 
talking,  she  says,  "You're  Americans,  aren't 
vou?"  And  I  allowed  as  how  we  were.  And 
she  said,  "Oh,  there  were  a  lot  of  your 
chaps  staged  just  down  the  road  during  the 
War."  And  she  said,  "Thev  used  to  come  in 
here,  and  they'd  hold  songfests."  And  she 
said,  "Thev  called  me  'Mom'  and  they 
called  the  old  man  there  'Pop.'"  And  she 
said,  "It  was  Christmas  Eve" — and  by  this 
time  she's  not  looking  at  us  anymore,  she's 
kind  of  looking  off  into  the  distance,  and 
her  eyes  are  beginning  to  fill  up.  And  she 
said, "It  was  Christmas  Eve  and  we  were  in 
here  all  alone."  And  she  said,  "The  door 
opened  and  in  they  came,  and  they  had 
presents,  Christmas  presents  for  me  and 
Pop."  And  then  she  said — by  this  time  the 
tears  were  rolling  a  little  bit  — she  said,  "Big 
strapping  lads,  they  was,  from  a  place  called 
Ioway." 

Well,  right  then  I  fell  in  love  all  over 
again  with  "those  big  strapping  lads  from 
Iowav "  and  from  wherever  in  America.  And 


23  For  documentation  on  the  Versailles  Eco- 
nomic Summit,  see  Chapter  5,  Part  F. 


24  Regarding  the  establishment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  for  International  Youth  Exchange, 
see  document   155. 
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you  think  about  them,  over  there.  I  think 
they'd  do  a  lot  more  than  a  lot  of  public 
relations  programs  to  correct  false  impres- 
sions about  the  United  States. 

So,  again,  thank  you  all  for  being  here. 
And  Charlie,  you  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  have 
to  leave.  (Applause) 


Document  153 

Remarks  by  President  Reagan,  December  16, 
1982  (Extract)2* 

Leading  the 

"Communications 

Revolution" 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  delighted 
to  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  White  House 
and  it  is  especially  nice  to  have  vou  with  us 
here  at  Christmas  time.  I'm  sorry  that 
Nancy  isn't  here,  but  as  you  look  around 
you'll  see  that  she  is  here  with  us  in  spirit. 
She's  been  in  charge  of  that  department. 

You've  noticed,  I'm  sure,  that  this  is  the 
room  where  we  hold  the  press  conferences. 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  I'm  just  as  content 
to  be  here  with  your  group.  (Laughter)  At 
least  with  you  there  won't  be  any  failure  to 
communicate. 

Many  outstanding  leaders  from  different 
areas  of  the  communications  industry  are 
with  us  here  today,  and  as  you  know,  our 
administration  has  asked  the  private  sector 
to  carry  the  ball  for  the  United  States  in 
world  communications  for  the  year  1983. 
We  are  very  grateful  for  your  leadership 
and  initiative. 

I  know  that  Bill  Ellinghaus26  has  put 
together  a  national  council  with  representa- 
tives from  industry,  labor,  academia,  the 
media,  and  professional  and  trade  associa- 


25  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Decem- 
ber 16.  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  December  20,  1982.  pp. 
1625-1627.  Reagan  spoke  at  the  signing  of  Proc- 
lamation 5006,  which  designated  1983  as  World 
Communications  Year:  Development  of  Commu- 
nications Infrastructures.  The  ceremonv  began  at 
1 1 :58  a.m.  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House. 
For  the  text  of  the  proclamation,  see  infra. 

26  William  Ellinghaus,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Council  for  World  Communication  in  1983,  was 
also  chairman  of  A.T.&T. 


tions  to  implement  the  goals  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  aim  of  World  Communica- 
tions Year27  is  to  stimulate  economic  and 
social  progress  around  the  world  through 
accelerated  expansion  of  communications 
and  information  services.  And  I  think  that 
this  represents  a  tremendous  opportunitv 
for  U.S.  world  leadership.  And  let's  face  it, 
we  are  the  pathbreakers  in  the  most  com- 
munications-intensive era  in  history. 

The  world  is  in  a  communications  revo- 
lution and  that  revolution  is  being  made 
right  fyere  at  home.  I  think  this  process 
grows  out  of  our — or  progress,  I  should  say, 
grows  out  of  our  200-year-old  tradition  of 
freedom,  freedom  like  that  embodied  in  our 
first  amendment  which  gives  every  citizen 
the  right  to  express  his  or  her  ideas  and  to 
act  on  them  politically.  We  trust  the  people. 
Our  revolution  was  born  to  liberate  the 
individual,  and  to  create  economic  and  so- 
cial opportunity.  It  lives  in  one  simple  prin- 
ciple, government  must  rest  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

This  is  still  the  most  inspiring  and  suc- 
cessful and  truly  progressive  political  idea 
in  the  world  today.  It  always  has  and  always 
will  make  tyrants  tremble. 

Back  in  the  days  before  we  had  satellites 
and  electronic  hookups,  Thomas  Jefferson 
put  it  this  way:  "The  basis  of  our  Govern- 
ment being  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the 
very  first  object  should  be  to  keep  that 
right,  and  were  it  left  to  me  to  decide 
whether  we  should  have  a  government  with- 
out newspapers  or  newspapers  without  a 
government,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  prefer  the  latter." 

Now,  I  couldn't  help  noticing  something 
about  that  kind  remark  that  Jefferson  made 
about  the  press.  (Laughter)  He  made  it 
before  he  was  President,  not  during  his 
term.  (Laughter)  As  long  as  information, 
though,  can  flow  freely,  America  can  grow 
and  thrive,  and  democracy  itself  will  be 
stronger  than  before.  This  principle  that 
Jefferson  championed  is  reflected  in  Article 
XIX  of  the  1948  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights:  "Everyone  has  the  right  to 
freedom  of  opinion  and  expression.  This 
right  includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions 
without  interference  and  to  seek,  receive, 
and  impart  information  and  ideas  through 
any  media  and  regardless  of  frontiers. "-"" 


27  Reference  is  to  U.N.  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 36/40,  adopted  on  November  19.  1981, 
which  designated  1983  as  World  Communications 
Year. 

28  For  the  text  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin. 
December  19.   1948,  pp.  752-754. 
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As  we  describe  the  world  in  which  we  live 
today  and  the  world  we  are  building  for 
tomorrow,  we  see  two  trends  growing  side 
by  side,  a  universal  quest  for  more  and 
better  information,  and  new  opportunities 
and  technologies  sprouting  up  to  meet  this 
quest  almost  faster  than  we  can  imagine. 

We  Americans  have  an  unprecedented 
opportunity.  We  can  embark  on  a  noble 
journey  to  reach  our  dreams  and  to  serve 
mankind,  and  we  can  do  it  through  commu- 
nications, creating  new  growth,  jobs,  and 
hope  for  our  people  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  is  our  challenge  for  the  1980's. 

The  development  of  new  technologies 
such  as  computers,  microchips,  satellites, 
fibre  optics  has  revolutionized  our  concept 
of  communications  over  telephone,  radio, 
and  television.  Each  day  in  the.  United 
States  our  citizens  engage  in  some  400 
million  telephone  calls.  That  is  nearly  two 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child.  And  just 
from  being  upstairs  when  Nancy  is  there,  I 
can  tell  you,  she  is  ahead  of  the  game. 
(Laughter) 

The  world  now  has  over  one-half  billion 
telephones  and  about  140  nations  are  con- 
nected by  communications  satellites.  The 
majority  of  these  were  built  and  launched  in 
the  United  States. 

Looking  ahead  to  another  private  sector 
initiatives  effort  in  1984,  the  Olympics  in 
Los  Angeles  will  be  carried  via  satellite 
transmission  to  some  2  billion  around  the 
globe.  There  is  an  international  satellite 
under  construction  here  in  the  United 
States  that  will  hopefully  be  launched  by 
1986.  It  will  be  able  to  transmit  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  every  3 
seconds. 

Beyond  that  we  can  envision  the  possibil- 
ity of  building  much  larger  satellites  com- 
plete with  millions  of  telephone  circuits  and 
thousands  of  television  channels.  We  have 
opened  the  door  but  we  have  only  taken  our 
first  small  steps  into  the  new  age  of  commu- 
nications. With  faith  and  confidence  in  each 
other,  with  a  commitment  to  invest  more 
and  to  invest  more  wisely  in  our  future,  we 
can  create  a  new  era  of  knowledge  and 
opportunity. 

The  United  States  must  rededicate  itself 
to  development  of  technology  through  our 
private  enterprise  system.  We  are  one  of  the 
few  nations  of  the  world  in  which  telecom- 
munications is  still  controlled  by  private 
enterprise.  And  we  shall  lead  the  way.  We 
must  continue  to  share  the  benefits  of  this 
technology   with    the   rest   of  mankind   in 


keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Article  XIX  of  the 
Universal   Declaration   of  Human   Rights. 

So  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  strong 
personal  efforts  to  help  us  build  our  future, 
a  better  future  of  progress,  excitement,  and 
hope. 

And  now,  I  am  pleased  to  sign  this  proc- 
lamation for  World  Communications  Year 
1983.  (Applause) 


Document  154 

Proclamation,      by      President      Reagan, 
December  16,  198229 

World  Communications 
Year  1983:  Development 
of  Communications 
Infrastructures 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
has  proclaimed  1983  World  Communica- 
tions Year:  Development  of  Communica- 
tions Infrastructures.30  Its  purpose  is  to 
stimulate  accelerated  worldwide  develop- 
ment of  communications  infrastructures 
and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  all  coun- 
tries to  undertake  an  in-depth  review  and 
analysis  of  their  policies  on  communica- 
tions development. 

Communications  systems  have  taken  on 
an  increasingly  vital  role  in  every  facet  of 
economic,  political,  and  social  progress. 
While  there  have  been  remarkable  advances 
in  both  this  technology  and  its  applica- 
tions— ranging  from  health  care,  education, 
and  banking  transactions  to  weather  obser- 
vations and  earth  resource  location — many 
nations  have  not  been  able  to  benefit  ap- 
preciably from  these  capabilities. 

Through  partnership  of  United  States 
private  businesses,  in  cooperation  with  the 


29  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  December  20,  1982,  p. 
1627.  This  Proclamation  5006  was  filed  with  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Register  at  11:43  a.m.  on 
December  17,  1982. 

30  See  footnote  27  above. 
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International  Telecommunication  Union, 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  people  around  the  globe.  I 
encourage  the  United  States  communica- 
tions industry — with  its  position  of  world 
leadership  in  this  technology — to  actively 
and  voluntarily  support  this  effort  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  communications 
infrastructures  in  all  nations. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  in  keeping  with 
the  goals  of  the  World  Communications 
Year,  I,  RONALD  REAGAN,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  1983  as  World  Communications 
Year:  Development  of  Communications  In- 
frastructures, in  the  United  States. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  this  sixteenth  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  seventh. 


Ronald  Reagan 


Document  155 

Memorandum  From  President  Reagan  to  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  (Wick),  December  20,  1982" 

President's  Council  for 
International  Youth 
Exchange 

On    May    24,    1982,    I    announced    the 
establishment  of  a  program  to  form  new 


31  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Decem- 


bonds  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  through  an  expansion  of  youth 
programs.32  This  program  is  to  involve 
close  cooperation  between  the  Govern- 
ment, nonprofit  organizations,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

To  achieve  these  goals  I  request  that  you 
form  the  President's  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Youth  Exchange  and  that  you  serve 
as  my  personal  representative  in  this  effort. 
Periodically,  I  will  recommend  the  names  of 
persons,  for  you  to  appoint  as  members  of 
the  Council.  These  members  will  assist  you 
to  stimulate  greater  private  sector  involve- 
ment in  the  Youth  Exchange  Initiative. 

The  members  of  the  Council  will  be 
expected  to  offer  advice  to  both  of  us  on  the 
various  aspects  of  successfully  launching 
and  implementing  the  program.  In  addition 
to  this  mandate,  the  members  will  help  you 
to  encourage  private  participation  in  the 
program  through  the  variety  of  means  avail- 
able to  your  agency.  For  example,  I  expect 
them  to  promote  the  program  through  per- 
sonal contacts  and  by  conducting  a  publicity 
campaign.  Also,  their  assistance  with  fund 
raising  for  the  Initiative  is  critical. 

Because  of  the  importance  I  place  on  this 
program,  I  request  that  you  exercise  your 
authority  to  ensure  that  the  members  of  the 
Council  can  adequately  assist  us  in  this 
important  endeavor.  With  USIA  providing 
staff  support  for  the  Council,  and  with  the 
Council  members  expanding  your  Agency's 
capabilities  to  reach  the  private  sector,  I 
look  forward  to  the  beginning  of  an  exciting 
and  successful  program. 


ber  20,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  December  27,  1982,  p. 
1647. 

32  For  text,  see  document  152. 
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Document  156 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  and  Business 
Affairs  (Johnston)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of 
tKe  House  Science  and  Technology 
Committee,  February  9,  19821 

Soviet  Energy 
Development  and  the 
Western  Alliance 

I  suspect  that  the  drafters  of  the  OTA 
study  on  "Technology  and  Soviet  Energy 
Availability"2  did  not  anticipate  how  timely 
their  work  would  prove  to  be.  Their  report 
was  issued  shortly  after  our  discussions  last 
fall  with  the  Europeans  on  the  West  Siberi- 
an gas  pipeline  which,  of  course,  is  the 
largest  and  single  most  visible  example  of 
Western  equipment  and  technology  as- 
sociated with  Soviet  energy  development. 
Its  release  also  came  at  a  time  when  the 
administration  was  studying  a  new  policy  on 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  oil  and  gas 
equipment  and  technology. 

Since  that  time,  events  in  Poland  took  a 
dramatic  turn  for  the  worse  and  caused  us 
to  invoke  strong  measures  against  the  Sovi- 
et Union.  One  of  these  actions  was  to  stop 
oil  and  gas  equipment  and  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union.3  We  have  asked  our  allies 
to  take  parallel  measures  and  not  to  un- 
dercut the  actions  we  have  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  martial  law  in  Poland. 

Energy  production  is  important  to  the 
Soviets  not  only  for  their  domestic  use  but 


1  Source:  American  Technology  Transfer  and  Soviet 
Energy  Planning:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  and  Oversight  of  the  Committee  On  Science 
and  Technology,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  First  and  Second  Sessions  (Washing- 
ton, 1982),  pp.  207-209. 

2  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  Technology 
and  Soviet  Energy  Availability  (Washington,  1981). 

3  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  statement 
of  December  29,  1981,  where  he  announced  U.S. 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  document 
270. 


also  for  export  earnings.  I  will  limit  my 
remarks  this  morning  to  the  oil  and  gas 
sectors  of  energy  because  these  are  the 
most  important  sources  for  Soviet  energy 
consumption  and  for  Soviet  exports. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  seek  to  import 
large  volumes  of  Western  equipment  and 
technology  as  it  endeavors  to  develop  and 
exploit  its  oil  and  gas  reserves  in  the  com- 
ing decades. 

Even  under  the  most  optimistic  assump- 
tions about  the  level  of  Soviet  oil  and  gas 
production,  it  is  clear  that  the  days  of  easy 
Soviet  access  to  cheap  reserves  are  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close. 

New  reserves,  especially  in  the  all-impor- 
tant gas  sector,  are  far  from  major  popula- 
tion and  industrial  centers.  This  geographic 
shift,  primarily  to  the  West  Siberian  region, 
means  that  the  construction  of  new  gas 
pipelines  will  be  necessary.  The  Soviets 
now  depend  on  Western  equipment  im- 
ports for  the  key  components  in  pipeline 
construction— especially  large-diameter 
pipe  and  compressor  stations  to  drive  the 
gas  through  the  pipes.  Which  [Since?]  much 
of  the  Soviet  equipment  imports  are  not 
particularly  technologically  advanced,  Sovi- 
et indigenous  production  is  currently  inade- 
quate to  meet  Soviet  needs,  in  terms  of  both 
quantity  and  quality. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  finding  of  the 
OTA  study  is  that  the  United  States  alone 
has  little  leverage  to  reduce  current  and 
future  development  of  Soviet  oil  and  gas. 
The  study  reports  that  there  is  no  single 
essential  energy  equipment  or  technology 
area  in  which  the  U.S.S.R.  must  depend  on 
the  United  States  for  the  long  run.  In  areas 
where  the  Soviets  now  rely  on  Western 
imports,  there  is  equipment  and  technology 
availability  outside  this  country.  The  OTA 
study  points  out  that  foreign  firms,  through 
research  and  development,  have  independ- 
ently developed  their  own  oil  and  gas 
equipment  and  technology  capabilities. 

The  United  States  does  retain  an  edge  in 
some  oil  and  gas  equipment  and  technology 
areas.  The  OTS  study  notes  that  the  United 
States  is  the  sole  or  preferred  supplier  in  a 
number  of  areas,  including  integrated  com- 
puter systems   and   software,   submersible 
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pumps,  blow-out  preventers,  and  tertiary 
recovery  techniques.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
in  recent  years  has  shown  a  definite  reluc- 
tance to  purchase  U.S.  energy  equipment 
because  of  the  possibility  of  export  control 
problems.  For  instance,  the  United  States 
has  sold  no  submersible  pumps  to  the  Sovi- 
et Union  since  1978. 

Although  the  United  States  may  have 
delaying  possibilities,  we  cannot  markedly 
reduce  the  volume  or  increase  the  cost  of 
Soviet  energy  production  through  unilater- 
al export  controls.  However,  the  West  act- 
ing in  a  concerted  manner  could  have  a 
significant  effect. 

Before  discussing  possible  Western  poli- 
cies towards  Soviet  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment, it  is  important  to  describe  fully  the 
differences  of  view  between  the  United 
States  and  our  allies,  on  the  desirability  of 
increased  Soviet  energy  production  and  ex- 
panded East-West  energy  ties  in  those 
areas. 

The  European  perspective  is  different 
from  ours  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  Europeans  are  more  de- 
pendent on  imported  energy  sources  than 
are  we.  They  import  approximatley  two- 
thirds  of  their  energy  needs,  whereas  we 
import  only  about  one-fifth  of  what  we 
need.  Further,  given  a  strong  desire  to 
reduce  their  heavy  dependence  on  Middle 
Eastern  energy  imports  and  to  diversify 
their  supplies,  and^fiven  the  Soviet  Union's 
relative  proximity  to  Europe,  they  view  the 
Soviet  Union  as  an  acceptable  supplemental 
supplier.  This  view  is  reinforced  by  the 
continuing  European  belief  that  energy  and 
other  trade  links  with  the  Soviets  serve  to 
moderate  Soviet  international  behavior.  It 
is  also  reinforced  by  the  perception  that 
European  purchases  of  Soviet  oil  and  gas 
finance  Soviet  imports  of  European  tech- 
nology and  manufactured  goods. 

Another  key  ingredient  in  the  European 
and  Japanese  perspective  on  Soviet  oil  and 
gas  development  is  the  opportunity  for  re- 
lated energy  equipment  trade. 

These  energy,  economic,  and  political 
factors  behind  our  allies'  view  of  Soviet 
energy  development  are,  needless  to  say, 
not  entirely  snared  by  the  United  States. 

These  differences  in  view  are  not  easily 
bridged.  But  this  administration  is  commit- 
ted to  working  with  our  allies  to  ensure  that 
excessive  Western  dependence  on  Soviet 
energy  does  not  develop.  In  this  context,  I 
will  briefly  discuss  the  West  Siberian  pipe- 
line and  its  implications  for  Western  energy 
security. 


In  our  discussions  with  European 
governments  on  the  pipeline,  we  have  fo- 
cused on  the  energy  security  impact  of 
increased  West  European  reliance  on  Sovi- 
et energy  sources.  We  have  stressed  the 
vulnerabilities  which  could  arise  from  in- 
creased imports  of  Soviet  gas,  and  have 
emphasized  that  the  volume  of  energy  im- 
ports from  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  in  itself  a 
sufficient  indicator  of  potential  economic 
and  political  vulnerability  that  could  arise 
from  expanded  energy  ties. 

Although  the  six  European  participants 
in  the  pipeline  project  will  be  dependent  on 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  only  approximately  6  per- 
cent of  their  total  energy  needs  once  the 
pipeline  is  fully  operational,  we  feel  the 
Europeans  must  look  beyond  the  aggregate 
numbers  to  more  fundamental  energy  secu- 
rity considerations: 

First,  gas,  which  is  rapidly  replacing  oil 
as  the  chief  Soviet  hard  currency  earner,  is  a 
difficult  fuel  to  replace  in  the  event  of  a 
supply  interruption,  much  more  difficult 
than  oil. 

Second,  certain  regions  within  Europe 
will  be  heavily  dependent  on  Soviet  gas 
once  the  pipeline  is  completed. 

Third,  residential  and  commercial  con- 
sumers will  be  particularly  dependent  on 
Soviet  gas,  and  a  cut-off  in  these  sectors 
would  occasion  special  and  most  trouble- 
some domestic  political  problems  and  pres- 
sures. 

We  argue  that  even  without  a  cut-off  of 
Soviet  energy  flows,  the  Soviets  will  possess 
leverage  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
Western  European  governments. 

In  addition  to  these  energy  security  con- 
siderations, we  have  pointed  out  that  the 
economics  of  the  pipeline  are  no  longer  as 
attractive  as  they  were  when  initial  negotia- 
tions began  in  1978.  Overall  energy  growth 
rates  are  down,  and  European  gas  demands 
are  now  being  revised  downward. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  continuing  to 
discuss  with  the  Europeans  alternatives  to 
the  West  Siberian  project  which  we  believe 
are  more  economic  and  more  secure. 

In  response  to  our  concerns,  the  Europe- 
ans have  been  firm  in  characterizing  our 
alternative  energy  sources  as  supplement- 
ing— but  not  replacing — increased  energy 
imports  from  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the 
Europeans  have  gained  through  our  discus- 
sions a  better  appreciation  of  the  risks  in- 
herent in  East-West  energy  trade. 

Even  before  we  recently  stopped  ship- 
ments of  oil  and  gas  equipment  and  tech- 
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nology  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
were  the  only  Western  country  to  control 
the  export  of  such  items  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Our  unilateral  controls  can  have  only  a 
limited  effect.  In  this  regard,  foreign 
sources  for  all  equipment  and  technology 
required  for  the  West  Siberian  gas  pipeline 
are  either  already  available  or  could  be 
developed  quickly  enough  so  as  not  to  delay 
significantly  a  realistic  schedule  for  putting 
that  project  into  operation.  Therefore,  sub- 
stantial allied  cooperation  would  be  needed 
to  deprive  the  U.S.S.R.  of  Western  equip- 
ment and  technology. 

The  OTA  study  notes  that  our  sanctions 
program  following  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  demonstrated  the  problems  of 
our  allies  in  imposing  trade  controls  in 
areas,  such  as  energy,  which  do  not  have 
direct  Soviet  military  applications.  Our  al- 
lies' problems  are  clearly  exacerbated  when 
the  incentive  of  equipment  sales  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  goal  of  energy  diversifica- 
tion are  added  to  the  equation. 

In  spite  the  problems  of  developing  with 
our  allies  a  multilateral  control  policy  on  oil 
and  gas  equipment  and  technology  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  our  own  policy  in  this 
area  is  not  and  should  not  be  based  entirely 
on  our  allies'  perceptions.  We  have  a 
leadership  as  well  as  a  partnership  role  to 
play  in  the  alliance.  We  cannot  forge  con- 
sensus without  taking  steps  ourselves. 

Achieving  allied  cooperation  in  meeting 
the  problems  posed  by  both  Western  oil 
and  gas  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
oil  and  gas  equipment  technology  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be  easy.  Our 
experience  with  the  West  Siberian  gas  pipe- 
line has  demonstrated  that  we  have  large 
differences  of  view  with  the  Europeans.  But 
we  shall  continue  to  work  cooperatively 
with  our  allies  to  lessen  the  risks  of  exces- 
sive dependence  and  potential  vulnerability 
that  could  stem  from  Western  imports  of  oil 
and  gas.  In  the  near  term,  our  allies  have 
said  they  will  not  undermine  our  sanctions 
on  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Both  for  now  and 
the  more  distant  future,  we  must  strive  to 
achieve  a  multilateral  approach  towards  So- 
viet oil  and  gas  development  that  will 
strengthen  the  alliance. 


Document  157 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
Before  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  Madrid,  February  9, 
1982* 

Soviet  Repression  in 
Poland  Endangers 
Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  at  a  critical  cross- 
roads in  the  postwar  history  of  Europe.  Our 
peoples  have  invested  great  hopes  in  the 
promise  and  principles  of  Helsinki.  From 
Madrid  we  must  send  them  a  clear  signal 
that  we  are  determined  to  fulfill  that  prom- 
ise and  to  insist  upon  those  principles. 
Otherwise,  the  Helsinki  Act5  and  the  proc- 
ess of  reconciliation,  which  it  symbolizes, 
will  be  seriously,  perhaps  irreparably  dam- 
aged. In  1975,  35  heads  of  government 
committed  themselves  to  heal  the  wounds 
and  divisions  of  Europe.  Respect  for  the 
rights  of  nations  and  individuals  was  to 
form  the  basis  for  much  greater  security 
and  cooperation.  A  new  era  of  trust,  trade, 
travel,  and  freedom  was  to  ensue.  Europe 
was  to  be  made  whole  again. 

Now  that  vision  has  been  fundamentally 
challenged.  As  we  confront  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  present  situation,  we  might  well 
heed  Winston  Churchill,  who  advised  that 
"in  critical  and  baffling  situations,  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  recur  to  first  principles  and 


4  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
52,  February  9,  1982;  printed  also  in  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  April  1982,  37-39.  The  source 
text  is  Haig's  remarks  as  prepared  for  delivery. 
Haig  was  in  Madrid  from  February  7  to  10,  1982, 
to  attend  the  followup  meeting  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  which 
began  on  November  11,  1980,  and  reconvened  in 
Madrid  on  February  9,  1982.  All  NATO  foreign 
ministers  appeared  at  this  meeting  the  first  week. 
Their  presense  reflected  the  NATO  decision  of 
January  11,  1982  to  use  the  Madrid  meeting  as  an 
effective  and  unified  voice  of  Western  protest 
against  the  declaration  of  martial  law  in  Poland 
and  the  threat  of  Soviet  military  aggression  which 
preceded  it.  Haig  visited  Lisbon  from  February  10 
to  11,  Marrakech  from  February  11  to  12,  and 
Bucharest  from  February  12  to  13,  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  on  February  13.  For  the  text 
of  the  NATO  Declaration  on  Events  in  Poland, 
January  11,  1982,  see  document  171. 

5  For  the  text  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  August  1, 
1975,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September 
1,  1975,  pp.  323-350. 
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simple  action."  We  are  indeed  in  a  critical 
situation.  The  first  principles  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act  are  under  attack.  My  purpose — 
and  indeed  the  purpose  of  this  con- 
ference— must  be  to  defend  the  Act  by 
speaking  clearly  about  what  is  happening 
and  why.  For  more  than  a  year,  the  Ameri- 
can delegation,  ably  directed  by  Ambassa- 
dor Kampelman,  has  sought  with  others  to 
build  on  the  promise  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  We  have  discussed  our  differences,  and 
we  have  pursued  new  initiatives.  Through- 
out, our  purpose  has  been  to  strengthen 
security  and  cooperation  in  Europe.  All  of 
these  efforts  are  now  overshadowed  by  omi- 
nous events  in  the  heart  of  Europe  itself 
The  Polish  people,  whose  destiny  has  al- 
ways affected  European  security,  are  being 
denied  their  right  to  determine  their  own 
affairs.  A  forcible  suppression  of  the  Polish 
search  for  dignity  in  the  workplace,  for 
freedom,  and  for  self-determination  is  un- 
derway. The  Generals  of  this  war  against 
the  Polish  people  are  none  other  than  the 
Polish  regime  itself,  acting  under  the  in- 
stigation and  coercion  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
How  can  these  actions  be  reconciled  with 
Polish  and  Soviet  signatures  on  the  Helsinki 
Accords? 

Nothing  endangers  security  and  cooper- 
ation in  Europe  more  than  the  threat  and 
the  use  of  force  to  deny  internationally 
recognized  rights.  Nothing  endangers  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  Helsinki  process 
more  than  this  willful  violation  of  solemn 
international  obligations.  We  would  be 
threatening  the  future  peace  of  Europe  if 
we  ignored  this  dramatic  attack  on  interna- 
tional principles. 

Clearly,  all  countries  interested  in  a 
more  secure,  united,  and  open  Europe — the 
work  of  this  conference — have  a  responsi- 
bility to  raise  their  voices  here  today.  The 
American  people,  and  other  peoples  as 
well,  could  never  countenance  a  cynical 
attempt  to  place  the  Polish  tragedy  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  To  the 
contrary — the  Act  justifies  our  concern  and 
demands  our  protest.  Put  most  simply,  the 
issue  is  whether  we  meant  what  we  said  in 
August  of  1975. 

In  Principle  I  of  the  Final  Act,  the  signa- 
tories said  that  states  had  the  right  to 
choose  and  develop  their  political,  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  systems.  Yet 
through  intimidation  and  interference,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  conspired  with  the  Polish 
military  authorities  to  deprive  Poland  of 
this  basic  right. 

In  Principle  II,  the  signatories  said  that 
participating  states  would  refrain  from  the 


threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
state.  Yet  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  military 
demonstrations  and  the  palpable  fear  of 
Soviet  military  intervention  have  been  used 
to  intimidate  the  Polish  people  in  their 
search  for  reform. 

In  Principles  IV  and  VI,  the  signatories 
said  they  would  refrain  from  any  action 
against  the  political  independence  of  any 
other  participating  state  and  from  any  inter- 
vention in  their  internal  or  external  affairs. 
Yet  the  Polish  nation  has  been  the  victim  of 
a  long  and  vicious  campaign.  Official  state- 
ments, some  emanating  from  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Soviet  Government,  have 
warned  of  dire  consequences  if  the  Poles 
persisted  in  their  pursuit  of  Polish  solutions 
to  Polish  problems. 

In  Principle  VII,  the  signatories  said  they 
would  promote  and  encourage  the  effective 
exercise  of  civil,  political,  economic,  social, 
cultural,  and  other  rights  and  freedoms.  But 
the  Polish  military  authorities,  far  from 
promoting  and  encouraging  the  exercise  of 
these  righs,  are  suppressing  the  most  fun- 
damental freedoms  of  the  Polish  people. 

In  Principle  VIII,  the  signatories  said 
they  would  respect  the  right  of  peoples 
freely  to  determine  their  political  status, 
without  external  interference,  and  to  pur- 
sue as  they  wished  their  political,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  development.  Violation 
of  this  principle  threatens  the  entire  Final 
Act.  Yet  since  the  beginning  of  the  reform 
movement  in  Poland,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
attempted  systematically  to  deny  the  right 
of  the  Polish  people  to  chart  their  own 
future. 

In  Principle  X,  the  signatories  said  that 
"in  exercising  their  sovereign  rights,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  determine  their  laws 
and  regulations,  they  will  conform  with 
their  legal  obligations  under  international 
law."  The  suppression  of  the  civil  and 
human  rights  of  the  Polish  people  violates 
the  internationally  recognized  rights  set 
forth  in  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,6  as  well  as 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  Final  Act. 

Gentlemen,  what  I  have  just  described  is 
the  Bill  of  Rights  which  the  Helsinki  Act 
provided  Western  civilization. 

Thus,  the  Final  Act  sets  forth  basic  stan- 
dards by  which  to  judge  ourselves  and  each 


6  For  the  text  of  the  Universal  Delaration  of 
Human  Rights,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
December  19,  1948,  pp.  752-754. 
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other.  These  principles  were  the  product  of 
laborious  negotiations.  They  were  solemnly 
undertaken.  My  own  country's  attitude  was 
well  expressed  by  President  Ford,  when  he 
said:  "We  take  this  work  and  these  words 
very  seriously.  We  will  spare  no  effort  to 
ease  tensions  and  solve  problems  between 
us.  But  it  is  important  that  you  recognize 
the  deep  devotion  of  the  American  people 
and  their  government  to  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  thus  to  the 
pledges  that  this  conference  has 
made.  .  .  .  "7  0 

The  United  States  and  many  other 
governments  represented  here  today 
proudly  hold  ourselves  to  these  standards. 
The  Helsinki  Final  Act  embodies  our  rejec- 
tion of  the  self-serving  sovereignty  that 
equates  might  with  right.  It  reflects  the 
international  consensus  that  all  of  the  prin- 
ciples are  equally  binding.  No  state  has  the 
right  to  arbitrary  definition.  No  state  has 
the  right  to  claim  selective  exemption.  Yet, 
as  we  meet  today,  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power  and  violence  has  become  a  pattern. 

Together  with  many  others,  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  has  detailed  here  since  Sep- 
tember 1980  the  Soviet  Union's  continuous 
and  utter  disregard  for  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  Afghanistan  has  been  invaded.  Soviet 
citizens  trying  to  monitor  the  Soviet 
Union's  compliance  with  Helsinki  have 
been  attacked,  imprisoned,  and  placed  in 
mental  institutions.  Emigration  has  de- 
creased dramatically.  In  neighboring  Po- 
land, the  people  now  face  a  ruthless  cam- 
paign of  oppression,  instigated  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Soviet  Union.  These  are  not 
random  acts  but  systematic  policy.  Soviet 
acts  have  clearly  nullified  Soviet  commit- 
ments. 

Such  acts  of  oppression  and  intervention 
make  it  impossible  to  establish  conditions 
for  a  more  free  and  secure  Europe.  To 
ignore  them  would  condemn  this  con- 
ference as  a  charade.  The  Helsinki  Final  Act 
would  be  reduced  to  a  worthless  piece  of 
paper. 

We  cannot  accept  the  fallacious  argu- 
ment that  legitimate  security  interests  or 
alliance  systems  are  threatened  by  a  defense 
of  the  Helsinki  principles.  In  fact,  peaceful 
change  is  essential  to  any  durable  frame- 


7  For  the  text  of  President  Gerald  Ford's  ad- 
dress before  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  in  Helsinki,  August  1, 
1975,  see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States:  Gerald  R.  Ford,  1975  (Washington,  1977), 
vol.  II,  pp.  1074-1081. 


work  for  security.  No  legitimate  govern- 
ment is  threatened  by  freedom  and  justice. 
Solidarity  with  the  Polish  people  and  our 
support  for  their  rights  are  essential  to  the 
survival  of  the  Helsinki  process — and  to  our 
own  self-respect. 

The  Polish  regime  and  the  Soviet  Union 
know  very  well  that  they  have  violated  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  They  have  taken  a  path 
inimical  to  security  and  cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  up  to  them  to  demonstrate  that 
they  take  seriously  the  principles  to  which 
they  are,  pledged. 

— We  look  for  the  release  from  prison  of 
those  trade  union  leaders  and  others  who 
seek  to  realize  the  objectives  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  for  their  people.  Promises  of  good 
intentions,  or  the  mere  movement  of  pris- 
oners to  model  camps,  are  not  enough. 

— We  look  for  the  lifting  of  martial  law. 
This  means  the  end  of  repressive  condi- 
tions. 

— We  look  for  reconciliation  in  Poland. 
Restoration  of  internationally  recognized 
rights  and  a  resumption  of  a  process  of 
reform  and  liberalization  provide  the  only 
basis  for  a  constructive  national  dialogue, 
free  from  external  coercion. 

The  American  people,  like  those  of  so 
many  lands,  have  a  special  and  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  people  of  Poland.  No  na- 
tion has  suffered  more,  nor  displayed  such 
enduring  courage.  Relief  from  current  op- 
pression is  not  enough — the  Polish  people 
want  more,  need  more,  deserve  more.  The 
United  States  has  decided  to  join  other 
concerned  countries  in  offering  a  major 
program  to  help  Poland  overcome  its  eco- 
nomic problems,  including  agricultural 
shortages  and  massive  external  debt.  This 
assistance  will  become  available  when  the 
basic  rights  of  the  Polish  people  are  re- 
stored and  their  quest  for  a  more  decent 
society  resumed. 

We  will  not  aid  tyranny.  But  if  tyranny 
stands  aside,  we  are  ready  to  help.  It  is  up  to 
the  Polish  military  regime  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  create  and  to  maintain  the  condi- 
tions in  which  the  Polish  people  can,  with 
Western  assistance,  rebuild  their  economy. 

As  these  conditions  are  restored,  we  also 
will  be  among  the  first  to  insist  that  we 
return  to  the  job  of  reaching  agreement  on 
moving  the  Helsinki  process  forward  in 
both  the  human  rights  and  security  areas.  In 
the  meantime,  business  as  usual  here  at 
Madrid  would  simply  condone  the  massive 
violations  of  the  Final  Act  now  occurring  in 
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Poland.  These  violations — part  of  a  broader 
pattern  of  Soviet  lack  of  restraint — threaten 
the  very  basis  of  this  conference.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  build  up  the  structure  of  peace 
and  security  here  in  Madrid  while  the  foun- 
dation for  that  structure  is  being  un- 
dermined in  Poland.  How  can  the  United 
States  return  to  negotiations  on  new  words 
and  new  undertakings  while  existing  obliga- 
tions are  being  so  blatantly  ignored? 

Today,  our  deliberations  must  focus  in- 
stead on  the  challenges  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Final  Act  and  the  CSCE  process.  To  do 
otherwise  would  endanger  successful 
negotiations,  if  and  when  circumstance  per- 
mit, on  the  basis  of  the  constructive  propos- 
al table  by  the  neutral  and  nonaligned  states 
last  fall.  Even  more  fundamentally,  it  would 
dishonor  the  Final  Act  and  our  commitment 
to  uphold  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
quoting  from  the  Polish  Bishops  who  wrote 
recently  that  "real  peace  stems  from  respect 
for  freedom  and  the  correct  understanding 
of  everyone's  right  to  freedom."  This  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  Helsinki  process.  In  the 
final  analysis,  peace  and  security  in  Europe 
depend  on  respect  for  the  freedom  of  na- 
tions and  individuals  in  Europe.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  is  the  key  to  the  removal  of 
the  barriers  dividing  East  from  West. 

Freedom  is  the  proudest  achievement  of 
Western  civilization.  It  was  given  recent 
expression  in  the  successful  and  peaceful 
transition  to  democracy  in  Portugal  and 
here  in  Spain.  The  vision  of  man  as  a 
creative  and  responsible  individual  has 
flourished  despite  the  artificial  divisions  de- 
creed by  ideologues  and  dictators.  Western 
ideals  nourish  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  not 
only  those  members  of  the  Atlantic  world. 
After  a  quarter  century  of  Iron  Curtain  and 
cold  war,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  promised  a 
new  era  because  it  was  based  on  this  unify- 
ing vision  of  man.  But  the  ideals  of  the  West 
are  in  danger  if  their  defense  is  not  consid- 
ered vital  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
process  of  reconciliation  can  be  halted  if  we 
ignore  the  acts  that  betray  our  faith.  The 
structure  of  security  and  cooperation  can 
collapse  if  we  avert  our  eyes  from  the  un- 
dermining of  its  foundation.  Only  full  ob- 
servance of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  will  en- 
sure the  solidarity  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Only  respect  for  freedom  will  ensure  the 
survival  and  flourishing  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 
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Current  State  of  the 
CSCE  Process 

Mr.  Chairman,9  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
appear  with  Ambassador  Kampelman  today 
to  give  the  Commission  the  Department's 
views  on  the  recent  session  at  Madrid10  and, 
indeed,  on  the  state  of  the  CSCE  process  as 
a  whole. 

As  you  know,  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  at  Madrid  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
process  launched  at  Helsinki  nearly  7  years 
ago.  We  have  sought  to  do  this  through  a 
detailed  review  of  implementation  of  the 
commitments  the  signatory  states  un- 
dertook when  they  signed  the  CSCE  Final 
Act  in  1975."  And  we  have  sponsored  and 
supported  new  proposals  that  would  build 
on  all  aspects  of  the  Final  Act — in  the  field 
of  human  rights  and  humanitarian  affairs,  in 
economic  issues,  and  in  military  security. 
But  from  the  outset,  the  Madrid  conference 
has  been  encumbered  by  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and,  in  several  instances,  by 
other  East  European  governments  which 
are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Final  Act. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
repression  of  human  rights  activists, 
jamming  of  Western  radio  broadcasts,  the 
decrease  in  emigration,  and  the  long  cam- 
paign of  Soviet  pressure  against  the  reform 
movement  in  Poland  imposed  an  oppres- 
sive burden  upon  the  Madrid  meeting. 

In  addition,  there  were  difficult  negotiat- 
ing obstacles  in  the  conference  itself.  The 


8  Source:  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Accords: 
Hearing  Before  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  pp.  2-5. 

9  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation,  Representative  Dante  B. 
Fascell. 

10  The  Madrid  followup  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
which  began  on  November  11,  1980,  reconvened 
in  Madrid  on  February  9  and  recessed  on  March 
12,  1982. 

1 J  For  the  text  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope, August  1,  1975,  see  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  September  1,  1975,  pp.  323-350. 
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East  has  not  hesitated  to  provoke  procedur- 
al fights  intended  to  quell  the  dialog  CSCE 
was  intended  to  foster.  The  East  has  stub- 
bornly attacked  virtually  all  Western  initia- 
tives in  the  human  rights  and  military  secu- 
rity areas. 

Nevertheless,  by  December  of  last  year, 
the  conference  had  made  progress.  This 
was  reflected  in  a  draft  concluding  docu- 
ment developed  by  the  neutral  and 
nonalined  states  which  contained  many 
Western  proposals  and  criteria.12  This  doc- 
ument needed  improvements  in  the  human 
rights  and  military  security  areas,  but  it 
clearly  was  a  step  toward  final  agreement. 

The  slow  but  steady  progress  was  ab- 
ruptly set  back  by  the  Soviet-inspired  milita- 
ry crackdown  against  the  democratic  reform 
movement  in  Poland.  Repression  in  Poland 
went  to  the  core  of  the  CSCE  process.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  reconvened  Madrid  meet- 
ing could  have  only  one  overriding  respon- 
sibility— restoring  respect  for  the  principles 
and  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  as  the  foun- 
dation on  which  greater  security  and  coop- 
eration in  Europe  could  be  built. 

Thus,  with  our  allies  we  set  the  following 
objectives  for  the  Madrid  meeting  when  it 
reconvened  in  February: 

First,  it  was  imperative  that  those  who 
support  the  Final  Act  must  forcefully  con- 
demn those  who  disdain  it.  As  Secretary 
Haig  told  the  conference  on  February  9, 
and  I  quote:  "The  process  of  reconciliation 
can  be  halted  if  we  ignore  the  acts  that 
betray  our  faith.  The  structure  of  security 
and  cooperation  can  collapse  if  we  avert  our 
eyes  from  the  undermining  of  its  founda- 
tion."13 

Thus,  following  up  on  the  January  1 1  call 
by  the  NATO  foreign  ministers  for  urgent 
consideration  of  the  situation  in  Poland,14 
the  Madrid  meeting  saw  the  largest  gather- 
ing of  foreign  ministers  from  the  participat- 
ing states  since  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act 
in  1975.  Their  speeches  gave  a  strong  and 
simple  message  to  the  East — stop  repres- 
sion in  Poland,  start  honoring  your  commit- 
ments under  the  Final  Act. 

Our  second  goal  was  to  reaffirm  our  own 
commitment   to   the   CSCE   process.   The 


12  The  reference  is  (presumably)  to  the  Neu- 
tral/Nonaligned  (NNA)  draft  concluding  docu- 
ment (RM-39)  which  was  tabled  in  December 
1981. 

13  For  the  text  of  Haig's  statement  to  the  CSCE 
meeting  in  Madrid,  Febuary  9,  1982,  see  supra. 

14  For  the  text  of  the  Declaration  issued  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Council,  January  11,  1982,  see 
document  171. 


Final  Act  remains,  in  our  view,  a  valid  and 
important  standard  for  guiding  and  meas- 
uring progress  in  solving  the  issues  that 
divide  Europe.  The  CSCE  forum  is  an  in- 
valuable opportunity  for  East-West  dialog. 
The  CSCE  process  must  be  used  to  foster  a 
climate  of  security  and  cooperation  in  which 
movements  such  as  that  of  the  people  of 
Poland  can  flourish.  We  went  to  Madrid  in 
February  and  will  return  to  Madrid  in  the 
fall  to  further  these  aims. 

Secretary  Haig  and  every  other  foreign 
minister  who  addressed  the  session  stressed 
the  need  to  make  the  CSCE  process  work. 
In  addition,  Secretary  Haig  and  other  allied 
ministers  declared  that  we  would  be  ready 
not  only  to  resume  consideration  of  new 
commitments  in  CSCE,  but  to  aid  economic 
recovery  in  Poland  when  tyranny  is  lifted. 

Finally,  we  were  resolved  not  to  let  the 
reconvened  Madrid  meeting  resume  busi- 
ness as  usual;  that  is,  negotiation  towards  a 
substantive  concluding  document,  while  the 
Final  Act  itself  was  under  attack.  We  did  not 
lightly  decide  on  this  course.  The  initiatives 
which  we  and  our  Allies  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  see  adopted  at  Madrid  are 
designed  to  benefit  not  only  the  West,  but 
all  the  people  of  Europe.  Precisely  because 
we  value  these  proposals,  we  would  not  let 
them  be  dishonored — and  the  victims  of 
Soviet  repression  be  ignored — by  acting  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  The  defense  of 
the  Final  Act  took  priority. 

The  West  fulfilled  all  three  of  these  goals 
at  the  reconvened  meeting.  It  did  so 
through  an  impressive  display  of  unity.  Al- 
lied delegations — not  just  the  United 
States,  but  our  Canadian  and  European 
colleagues  as  well — led  the  way  in  con- 
demning Eastern  offenses  against  the  Final 
Act;  in  developing  and  carrying  out  tactics 
for  meeting  Western  objectives,  in  making 
sure  that  the  East  understood  that  the  West 
was  one  in  its  assessment  of  the  damage 
wrought  by  repression  in  Poland  and  the 
long  and  sorry  list  of  other  Eastern  viola- 
tions of  the  Final  Act. 

As  a  result  of  an  initiative  by  the  neutral 
and  nonalined  countries,  the  Madrid  meet- 
ing recessed  on  March  12.  It  is  scheduled  to 
reconvene  on  November  9,  and  I  would  like 
to  give  you  some  thoughts  on  that  fall 
session. 

We  have  not  set  preconditions  for 
returning  in  the  fall.  At  the  very  least,  we 
will  want  to  use  the  fall  session  to  review  the 
situation  in  Poland,  Eastern  compliance 
generally  with  the  Final  Act,  and  the  health 
of  the  CSCE  process.  Whether  there  can  be 
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progress  toward  a  substantive  concluding 
document  depends  on  the  outcome  of  this 
review.  If  there  is  no  improvement  in  Po- 
land— release  of  political  prisoners,  the  lift- 
ing of  martial  law,  initiation  of  a  process  of 
national  reconciliation — then  there  is  no 
prospect  for  the  comprehensive  agreement 
we  long  have  sought.  We  do  not  wish  for 
such  a  situation.  We  hope  that  there  will  be 
significant  improvement  in  Poland,  prin- 
cipally for  its  own  sake,  but  also  because  it 
would  create  a  climate  that  would  improve 
chances  for  agreement  on  new  initiatives 
under  the  CSCE  process. 

Should  work  resume  on  the  draft  con- 
cluding document  tabled  by  the  neutral 
nonalined  states  last  December,  there 
would  be  important  East-West  differences 
to  overcome  regarding  human  rights  and 
over  the  mandate  for  the  proposed  Con- 
ference on  Disarmament  in  Europe.  There 
is  no  assurance  that  the  East  will  be  any 
more  ready  in  the  fall  to  accept  our  propos- 
als than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

As  a  final  note,  I  would  like  to  pass  on 
Secretary  Haig's  deep  appreciation  for  the 
superb  performance  by  Ambassador  Kam- 
pelman  and  the  members  of  our  delegation 
in  Madrid.  For  18  months  now — far  longer 
than  any  of  us  anticipated — Max's  skilled 
leadership  and  deep  commitment  to  CSCE 
have  contributed  to  Western  unity  and  suc- 
cess at  Madrid.  Throughout  the  conference, 
but  especially  in  the  recent  session,  the 
Commission  staff  has  been  a  mainstay  of 
our  effort  in  Madrid,  both  through  their 
participation  on  the  delegation  and  through 
their  backup  work  here  in  Washington. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  say- 
ing a  personal  word,  if  I  may,  which  is  I 
think  we  all  recognize  the  superb  perform- 
ance of  Ambassador  Kampelman  and  I 
think  we  are  all  grateful  for  it,  but  I  would 
say  that  it  has  been  an  honor  to  work  with  a 
man  who  has  spoken  for  millions  of  people 
who  are  not  themselves  able  to  be  heard  by 
the  world,  and  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to 
work  with  him.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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"The  Human  Rights  Ideal 
Is  a  Terribly  Powerful 
Weapon  for  Our 
Country  .  .  . 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  want  to  acknowledge  with  deep  ap- 
preciation your  own  comments  and  those  of 
your  colleagues  with  respect  to  our  per- 
formance in  Madrid.  I  am  also  pleased  that 
Secretary  Eagleburger  acknowledged  the 
assistance  to  us  from  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission, headed  by  Mr.  Oliver,  because  it 
was  invaluable  assistance.  It  is  important 
that  the  record  reflect  that. 

As  I  was  listening  to  Secretary 
Eagleburger's  very  fine  statement,  which 
encompassed  most  of  the  questions  that  are 
raised  about  Madrid,  I  began  to  regret  the 
fact  that  I  did  not  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment myself  here  this  morning.  Running 
through  my  mind  was  the  story  of  the  vicar 
who  appeared  before  his  congregation  on  a 
Sunday  morning  and  explained  how  awfully 
busy  he  had  been  all  week.  He  had  simply 
not  had  time  to  prepare  his  sermon  for  the 
morning.  He  would,  therefore,  just  speak 
the  words  that  the  Good  Lord  put  in  his 
mouth;  but  that  next  week  he  promised  to 
be  better  prepared. 

I  cannot  claim  the  lack  of  time,  but 
mostly  I  felt  if  we  were  going  to  have  a 
meaningful  exchange,  it  would  be  impor- 
tant for  me  simply  to  give  you  a  quick, 
broad  view  and  then  answer  your  questions. 

Perhaps  I  should  share  with  you,  there- 
fore, some  impressions  that  I  had  after  18 
months  in  Madrid.  During  those  18  months, 
I  have  probably  spent  more  than  1 50  hours 
in  private  discussions,  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  delegation.  And  one  draws  certain 
conclusions,  as  I  have,  about  this  kind  of 
experience. 

First,  let  me  say  that  in  the  broad  East- 
West  context,  Madrid  is  a  side  show,  and  we 


15  Source:  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
pp.  5-7. 
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all  acknowledge  that.  Any  of  us  who  might 
tend  to  feel  that  this  is  really  the  main  arena 
has  a  mistaken  notion.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  as  a  side  show,  one  can  learn  certain 
lessons  from  it. 

I  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  kind  of  ar- 
rogance on  the  other  side  which  I  think  we 
must  note  carefully.  I  believe  it  is  an  ar- 
rogance that  comes  from  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  their  own  power.  This  is  at  least  my 
own  evaluation  of  it. 

Here  we  came  to  Madrid,  certainly  our 
delegation  and  practically  every  delegation 
there,  in  a  bona  fide  search  to  see  what  we 
could  do  about  strengthening  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  Prior  to  Helsinki,  the  Soviets,  at 
least  as  a  gesture  toward  the  ideals  that 
were  implicit  in  this,  the  Soviets  at  least  cut 
back  on  their  radio  jamming.  Prior  to 
Belgrade,  there  was  an  increase  in  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union.  And  one  would 
have  thought  that  there  would  be  some  kind 
of  a  gesture  preceding  or  during  Madrid. 

What  we  found  was  an  increase  in 
jamming  and  a  decrease  in  emigration,  and 
the  period  of  the  last  18  months  has  been  a 
period  of  continued  decrease  in  emigration, 
continued  violation  of  human  rights,  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  repression,  and  a  kind  of  disdain,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  kind  of  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?"  At  least  for  me,  this  is  the 
message  that  I  received,  whether  it  was 
intended  to  be  communicated  to  me  in 
those  terms  I  do  not  know.  But  I  think  it  is 
important  that  I  share  that  impression  with 
you. 

When  we  talked  about  victims  of  repres- 
sion, the  other  side  would  exclaim,  "Why 
are  we  so  concerned  about  criminals  and 
scum?"  Now,  this  arrogance  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, and  I  simply  note  that  for  what  it  is 
and  for  whatever  lessons  one  wants  to  draw 
from  it. 

Now,  I  also  believe,  however,  that  they 
thought  they  might  be  able  to  get  away  with 
it.  I  believe  they  thought  that  the  mood  in 
Europe  was  such  that  perhaps  the  ar- 
rogance and  their  power  and  their  military 
strength  and  the  fact  that  they  dangled  the 
idea  of  a  conference  on  disarmament  might 
be  enough  so  that  the  West  would  ignore 
these  instances  of  human  rights  violations 
and  these  other  transgressions  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  I  think  they  were  surprised 
to  find  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Indeed,  we 
have  every  reason  to  know  from  all  kinds  of 
conversations  in  Madrid  that  they  were  ut- 
terly surprised  that  Western  unity  should 
last  for  these  18  months. 


I  think  these  are  lessons  also  that  the 
United  States  as  a  government  might  learn 
and  has  learned.  The  human  rights  ideal  is  a 
terribly  powerful  weapon  for  our  country 
because  it  is  an  ideal  that  is  shared  bv 
people  all  over.  And  if  we  could  identify 
ourselves  and  continue  to  identify  ourselves 
with  that  ideal,  this  is  all  to  our  benefit. 

I  also  think  that  standing  tough  is  anoth- 
er indispensable  part  of  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  because  we  are  not 
only  with  the  human  rights  equation 
highlighting  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic between  a  free  society  and  a  slave  society 
just  by  that  stand,  but  if  we  can  remain  firm 
in  our  views  once  we  establish  what  our 
views  are  on  a  particular  subject,  I  think  that 
too  is  very  important.  This  is  true  for  two 
reasons:  the  message  it  gives  to  the  other 
side,  and  the  feeling  of  confidence  that  our 
friends  then  begin  to  develop  in  the  fact 
that  we  may  have  a  constant  position  that 
they  can  identify  themselves  with.  I  think 
that  is  vital  to  do. 

Therefore,  I  would  say  that  what  is  nec- 
essary is  a  constancy  of  message  and  a 
consistency  of  message.  I  would  summarize 
by  saying  the  message  should  be:  identify- 
ing ourselves  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
people,  which  include  aspirations  for  peace, 
for  disarmament,  for  human  rights;  identi- 
fying ourselves  with  those  aspirations  and 
then  challenging  the  Soviet  Union  because 
every  single  activity  of  that  society  runs 
contrary  to  those  aspirations. 

I  have  very  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  decisionmakers  in  Moscow,  who  are 
generally  slow  to  react,  record  that  which  is 
done.  I  also  believe,  based  on  previous 
experience,  that  they  questioned  the  con- 
stancy of  our  message.  They  may  very  well 
believe  that  if  they  wait  6  months,  and  8 
months,  and  10  months,  they  have  now 
waited  18  months  and  maybe  they  have  got 
to  wait  24  months,  that  at  some  point  the 
West  will  not  be  as  constant,  will  not  be  as 
consistent,  and  I  think  that  is  something 
that  we  must  all  comprehend. 

I  didn't  mean  to  go  on  that  long,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  don't  we  throw  this  open  to 
questions. 
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Document  160 

Statement  by  President  Reagan,  June  18, 
1982*6 

Extension  of  Export 
Sanctions  Against  the 
Soviet  Union 

I  have  reviewed  the  sanctions  on  the 
export  of  oil  and  gas  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union  imposed  on  December  30, 
1981,  and  have  decided  to  extend  these 
sanctions  through  adoption  of  new  regula- 
tions to  include  equipment  produced  by 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies  abroad  as 
well  as  equipment  produced  abroad  under 
licenses  issued  by  U.S.  companies. 

The  objective  of  the  United  States  in 
imposing  the  sanctions  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  to  advance  reconciliation  in 
Poland.  Since  December  30,  1981,  little  has 
changed  concerning  the  situation  in  Po- 
land; there  has  been  no  movement  that 
would  enable  us  to  undertake  positive  re- 
ciprocal measures. 

The  decision  taken  today  will,  we  be- 
lieve, advance  our  objective  of  reconcilia- 
tion in  Poland. 


Document  161 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
June  18,  1982" 

Expansion  of  Export 
Sanctions  Against  the 
Soviet  Union 

Senior  Administration  Official.  As 
you  know  from  the  press  statement,18  the 
President  at  the  National  Security  Council 
meeting  this  afternoon  decided  to  extend 
the  sanctions  on  the  export  of  oil  and  gas 


equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  imposed  last 
December. 

Q.  Was  there  a  cutoff  date?  Did  it  ex- 
pire? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'd 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  that  decision 
and  then  answer  your  questions.  In  the 
statement,  last  December  29,  President 
Reagan  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  "bears  a 
heavy  and  direct  responsibility  for  the 
repression  in  Poland."19 

He  noted  that  for  many  months  the  Sovi- 
ets publicly  and  privately  demanded  such  a 
crackdown,  that  they  brought  major  pres- 
sures to  bear  on  the  Polish  leadership  and 
used  other  forms  of  intimidation  leading  to 
their  open  endorsement  of  the  suppression 
which  ensued. 

The  President  said  that  he  had  sent  a 
letter  to  President  Brezhnev  urging  him  to 
permit  restoration  of  basic  human  rights  in 
Poland  as  provided  for  in  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  President  Brezhnev  responded  in  a 
manner  which  made  it  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  understand  the  seriousness 
of  our  concern  or  its  obligations  under  both 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  UN  Char- 
ter^ 

The  President  therefore  on  December 
29  took  a  series  of  actions  with  regard  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  suspension  of  the 
issuance  of  licenses  required  for  export  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  an  expanded  list  of  oil 
and  gas  equipment  including  pipelayers.  He 
also  stated  at  that  time  that  "if  the  repres- 
sion continued,  the  United  States  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  take  further  concrete 
political  and  economic  measures  affecting 
our  relationship." 

The  United  States  Government  was  in 
communication  with  our  friends  and  allies 
about  measures  we  were  taking  then,  and 
has  continued  to  encourage  them,  as  the 
President  did  at  the  Versailles  Con- 
ference,21 to  support  our  actions. 

Six  months  have  now  passed  since  the 
President  called  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
recognize  the  clear  desire  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Polish  people 
for  national  reconciliation,  renewal,  and  re- 


16  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June 
18,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  June  21,  1982,  p.  820. 

17  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Senior  administration  officials  con- 
ducted this  background  briefing  which  concluded 
at  5:12  p.m. 

18  Supra. 


19  See  footnote  3  to  document  156. 

20  The  reference  is  apparently  to  the  corre- 
spondence between  President  Reagan  and  Soviet 
President  Brezhnev  in  late  December  1981.  (New 
York  Times,  December  28,  1981,  p.  Al) 

21  For  documentation  on  the  Versailles  Eco- 
nomic Summit  meetings,  June  4-6,  1982,  see 
Chapter  5,  Part  F. 
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form.  Yet,  as  the  President  has  made  clear, 
little  has  changed  in  Poland.  Therefore,  the 
President  decided  this  afternoon  that  the 
United  States  should  follow  the  course  of 
action  we  are  announcing  today. 

Now  I'll  be  happy  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions. 

Q.  Now  will  you  answer  the  one  I  asked 
you?  I  didn't  realize  that  when  he  imposed 
the  sanctions  they  had  a  due  date,  they  had 
a  maturity  date.  What  do  you  mean,  "ex- 
tend" them?  Were  they  to  expire? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 
The  President  made  clear  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  sanctions  that  we  were  trying  to 
have  movement  toward  achieving  reconcili- 
ation in  Poland.  Six  months  have  passed 
and  there's  been  no  movement  of  the  type 
that  we  were  trying  to  advance.  Therefore, 
he  felt  it  indicated  to  express  our  deep 
concern  by  extending  those  sanctions. 

Q.  Are  you  expanding  them? 

Q.  That's  why  I  asked  you  again,  they 
weren't  going  to  expire.  You  want  some 
credit  for  something  which  in  fact  we  didn't 
realize  was  happening. 

Q.  Are  you  expanding  those? 

Q.  You're  maintaining  the  sanctions  that 
were  in  place  and  extending  those  sanctions 
extraterritorially? 


Senior       Administration 
That's  correct. 


Official. 


Q.  You're  expanding  to  subsidiaries? 
It's  self-explanatory? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  It's  in 
the  statement  by  the  President. 

Q.  This  is  specifically  aimed  at  the  GE 
licensing?  Is  that  it? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
is  one  of  the  companies  that  would  be 
affected.  There  are  others. 

Q.  Which  other  companies? 

Q.  They  have  been  affected,  were  they 
not? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  We'll 
be  providing  at  a  later  time  the  list  of  the 
companies  affected. 

Q.  But  the  foreign  subsidiaries  now 
come  under  this.  Isn't  that  what  you  mean? 

Q.  What  is  the  practical  impact  of  these? 

Q.  The  foreign  subsidiaries  did  come 
under  this. 


Q.  No,  they  didn't. 

Q.  — Soviet  pipeline — 

Q.  The  foreign  subsidiaries  were  ex- 
empted. Now,  they're  included.  So,  you're 
expanding  it,  is  that  right? 

Q.  Is  that  correct? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 

Q.  Can't  we  get  one  Qand  A  going  on 
here? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 

Q.  The  foreign  subsidiaries  had  not 
been  under — 

Senior  Administration  Official. — to 
answer  that  question  back  there.  Would  you 
repeat  your  question? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Let 
our  colleague  respond  to  the  legal  point. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Okay, 
just  one  moment.  We'll  have  a  legal  view  of 
this. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
sanctions  last  December  applied  to  U.S. 
origin  goods — the  export  and  the  re-export 
of  U.S.  origin  goods.  The  extended  sanc- 
tions now  apply  to  subsidiaries — that  is  for- 
eign subsidiaries — equipment  produced  by 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  parent  corpora- 
tions as  well  as  to  the  products  of  technolo- 
gy that  was  licensed  prior  to  last  December. 
That  is  what  the  extension  means. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean?  Products  of 
technology — explain  that  last — 

Q.  Explain  that — that  last  part — and  the 
products — 

Q.  — products  of  technology. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  It  ap- 
plies to  equipment  produced  under  licenses 
as  it  says  in  the  statement  issued  by  U.S. 
companies  to  foreign  companies.  There 
was,  in  effect,  technology  that  was  licensed 
by  a  U.S.  corporation  to  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion. With  those  licenses,  the  foreign  corpo- 
ration produces  products.  Without  the 
technology  license,  they  would  not  be  able 
to  produce  those  products. 

Q.  Can  you  be  specific  in  the  case  of  the 
rotors?  Tell  us  the  companies  involved. 
Explain  to  me,  if  you  will  and  us,  how  that 
works  now? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
would  not  want  to  comment  on  that.  I  was 
just  attempting  to  give  you  the  legal — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  A 
couple  more  legal  questions — legal  ques- 
tions? 
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Q.  Let  him  answer  the  question.  Let 
this — 

Q,.  But— 

Q.  — guy  answer  the  specifics. 

Q.  Yes,  how  does  it  work  in  the  case  of 
the  rotors? 

Q.  What's  the  impact  of  that?  That's 
what  we're  after — the  impact  of  this  exten- 
sion. What's  it  going  to  do? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
impact  would  be  to  increase  the  cost,  in  our 
view,  of  the  Siberian  gas  pipeline  project 
which  this  administration  has  consistently 
resisted  going  forward  and  would  also,  ac- 
cording to  our  reports,  further  delay  con- 
struction of  this  pipeline. 

Q.  How  would  it  increase  the  cost? 

Q;  — how  much  and  delay  by  how  much? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  are  varying  reports  on  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  delays  might  be.  It's  very  dif- 
ficult, for  instance,  to  differentiate  between 
what  delays  would  be  caused  by  the  system- 
ic problems  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself  and 
those  caused  by  the  impediments  which 
would  presumably  result  from  the — which 
would  result  from  the  extension  of  extrater- 
ritorial controls  on  this  kind  of  equipment. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  range  then,  both 
on  cost  and  time?  Guesstimates?  Best 
guess? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
specific  costs  are  very  difficult  to  identify 
and  as  far  as  the  delay,  it  could  be  from 
anywhere  from  say  one  to  three  years. 

Q.  What  action  is  the  U.S.  Government 
or  is  the  U.S.  Government  capable  of  taking 
to  prevent  the  subsidiaries  or,  specifically, 
the  licensees  from  just  going  ahead  and 
producing  these  turbines?  What  action 
would  you  take  if  that  happens? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
specific  measures  that  the  United  States  has 
available  to  it  to  impede  these  kinds  of 
issues  will  be  taken  up  at  a  later  time.  But 
perhaps  we  can  get  some  insight  now. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
President's  action  is  authorized  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979.22  The 
Commerce  Department,  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  Department,  will  be  issuing 


regulations  to  implement  the  President's 
decision.23 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Did 
you  have  a  couple  of  legal  questions  for  us? 

Q.  Yes,  I  did,  before  you  leave.  He  can't 
now  do  this  under  existing  regulations,  is 
that  correct?  He  can't  order  GE — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
existing  regulations,  as  I  indicated,  were 
directed  at  the  export  and  re-export  of  U.S. - 
origin  goods.  In  other  words  the  lists  of 
items  that  were  subject  to  specific  license 
issuances  by  the  Commerce  Department  in 
December  was  extended — were  expanded 
to  include  new  sorts  of  equipment — oil  and 
gas  equipment.24 

Q.  But  will  GE  be  obliged  under  law  to 
comply  when  these  new  regulations  are 
issued? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
these  regulations  will  have  the  full  force  and 
effect  of  U.S.  law. 

Q.  Do  you  expect,  however,  that  they 
will  be  challenged  in  fact  in  court? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
would  certainly  not  want  to  have  any  specu- 
lation on  that.  I  would  have  no  reason  to 
suspect  that. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  precise  number  of  U.S. 
companies  that  will  be  affected? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Again,  I  am  just  attempting  to  answer  your 
legal  questions.  I  wouldn't  know  the  answer 
to  that. 

Q.  How  can  you — legally  on — 

Q.  I  have  this  question  here — 

Q.  — the  exact  number  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies that  will  be  affected  by  this  directly? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Okay, 
a  specific  list  of  those  companies  will  be 
available  at  a  later  time.  It  is  not  available — 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  ballpark  quess — 30, 
50,  2,000? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
we  don't. 

Q.  Two? 

Q.  One? 


22  For  the  text  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979,  P.L.  96-72,  approved  on  September 
29,  1979,  see  93  Stat.  503. 


23  For  the  text  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
statement  on  denial  orders  against  two  West  Ger- 
man firms,  October  5,  1982,  see  document  212. 

24  For  the  text  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
statement,  December  29,  1981,  see  American  For- 
eign Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  document  271. 
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Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  are  three  major — I  am  not  clear 
whether  your  questions  refer  to  companies 
that  are  not  already  affected  by  the  existing 
controls  or  companies  that  will  be  affected 
by  these  controls.  Is  it  an  add-on  that  you 
want? 

Q.  Ones  that  have  licensing  and  con- 
struction and  stuff  going  on  right  now. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Be- 
cause many  of  those  companies  are  already 
affected  by  our  present  controls.  Once  the 
controls  are— expanded  is  perhaps  a  better 
word  to  use  than  extended  because  of  this 
time  confusion  that  existed  before — that 
might  at  most  add  two  or  three  companies 
to  the  list,  so  we  are  now  talking  about 
perhaps  15  or  20  in  total. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this? 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  if  something  spe- 
cific happens  in  Poland  that  these  sanctions 
will  be  lifted,  and  what  is  it  that  you  want  to 
see  happen  in  Poland?  I  mean,  what  is  the 
criteria  for  lifting  them? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
I  think  the  purpose  of  the  decision  today 
was  to  make  clear  that  no  movement  to  our 
satisfaction  has  taken  place.  We  are  very 
anxious  to  see,  naturally,  any  movement 
toward  reconciliation  in  Poland.  Those 
moves,  when  they  come — and  we  are  very 
hopeful  that  they  do  come — will  be  assessed 
at  that  time  and  the  President  will  decide 
accordingly  what  commensurate  measures, 
if  any,  are  indicated  for  our  side. 

Q.  Was  the  option  before  the  President 
today  to  expand  the  sanctions  or  did  it — did 
he — was  it  an  act  of  consideration  whether 
to  lift  the  existing  controls? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Natu- 
rally there  were  a  number  of  options  in 
terms  of  the  December  29th  sanctions 
which  were  considered.  The  decision 
reached  today  was  to  extend  the  sanctions 
already  in  place  on  oil  and  gas  equipment  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  encompass,  as  is  stated  in 
the  President's  statement,  to  include  equip- 
ment produced  by  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  com- 
panies abroad  as  well  as  equipment  pro- 
duced abroad  under  licenses  issued  by  U.S. 
companies. 

Q.  But  was  there  an  option  to  lift  the 
sanctions  altogether  that  came  up? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  were  a  number  of  options  that  en- 
compassed the  full  range  of  possibilities. 

Q.  Was  this  the  toughest  of  the  options 
presented  to  the  President? 


Senior  Administration  Official.  With- 
out going  into  trying  to  grade  the 
toughness  of  the  options — 

Q.  No. 

Q,.  Was  this  the  toughest? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
was  an  expansion  of  the  action  taken  on 
December  29th  without — 

Q.  Excuse  me.  Were  there  other  options 
presented  to  him  that  would  have  been 
even  brftader?  Or  was  there  nothing  broad- 
er we  could  have  done — let  me  put  it 
more — 

Q.  Is  this  the  toughest  thing  he  could 
have  done  at  this — 

Q.  Yes,  is  this  the  toughest  thing  possi- 
ble for  him  to  do? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
option  of  lifting  the  sanctions  was  one  of 
the  options  considered  and,  yes,  this  was 
the  toughest  of  the  options. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

Q.  What  was  the  relation  between  this 
and  the  discussions  the  President  had  at  the 
summit  with  the  Western  allies  on  further 
economic  steps  against  the  Soviet  Union? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  As 
you  know,  the  administration  has  pursued  a 
number  of  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
in  all  areas,  including  the  economic  field. 
Promoting  the  advancement  of  reconcilia- 
tion in  Poland  was  one  of  those,  and  the  oil 
and  gas  equipment  sanctions  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  was  designed  to  address  ad- 
vancing that  process. 

Another  initiative  being  pursued  by  the 
administration  has  to  do  with  efforts  with 
our  allies  to  restrain  officially  backed  credits 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was,  as  you're 
aware,  one  of  the  items  on  the  agenda  at  the 
Versailles  summit. 

An  important  first  step,  in  our  view,  was 
taken  at  that  time  toward  that  particular 
objective,  but  these  are  being  pursued  on  a 
parallel  basis,  if  that  answers  your  question. 

Q.  Reporters  were  told  at  the  time  that 
this  decision  would  be  made  partly  on  the 
basis  of  how  far  the  allies  were  willing  to  go 
in  what  we  were  asking  them  to  do  at 
Versailles.  So  what  I'm  asking  is,  was  this 
decision  made  because  we  didn't  get  every- 
thing we  wanted  from  the  allies  in  terms  of 
credits? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No,  it 
wasn't.    The    decision    made    today    was 
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reflecting  the  President's  judgment  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  movement  in  Poland. 

Q.  Al  Haig  said  on-the-record,  on  Air 
Force  One  coming  back  from  Europe,  that 
the  French  agreed  to  the  language  in  that 
statement  with  the — he  used  the  word 
"linkage" — that  there  was  a  link  between 
that  and  these  pipeline  parts.  So,  basically 
you're  saying  that  you  decided  to  tell  the 
French  you're  not  going  to  keeD  that  deal. 
Right? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  were  no  deals  along  these  lines. 
When  you're  talking  about  initiatives  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union,  they  run  on  a  paral- 
lel basis,  but  the  decision  of  the  President 
today  was  not  influenced  by  the  progress  on 
the  credit  initiative. 

We  do  believe  that  there  has  been  a  very 
significant  first  step  taken  in  that  area, 
which  is  unprecedented.  It's  the  first  time 
that  there  has  been  an  allied  consensus  on 
commercial  prudence  in  financial  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  think  that's  very 
significant  and  we  intend  to  pursue  it.  So 
that  we  see  this  as  a  separate  decision. 

Q.  Can  we  have  a  filing  break  for  those 
who  need  to  file  now? 

Q.  How  can  we  negotiate  on  a  grain  deal 
and  then  stop  this  bit  of  commerce  between 
our  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union?  How  do  we 
explain  that  seeming  incongruity? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
grain  policy  has  had  a  very — is  very  dif- 
ferent at  this  time.  In  the  post-Afghanistan, 
the  United  States  unilaterally  self-imposed 
a  grain  embargo  which  was  very  costly.  The 
grain  issue  is  not  connected  with  this  deci- 
sion today. 

Q.  Why  isn't  it?  That's  the  question,  why 


Q.  What's  the  difference? 

Q.  Why  can  we  sell  grain?  The  question 
is  why  we  can  sell  grain  and  we  won't  let  our 
allies  have  this  pipeline,  delaying  it  for  3 
years? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
in  the  first  place,  we  are  not  negotiating  a 
new  long-term  grain  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time,  so  that  the 
premise  of  the  question  is  inaccurate. 

Q.  What  you're  telling  us  about  the 
credits,  though,  is  different  from  what  sev- 
eral administration  officials  were  telling  re- 
porters in  France  at  the  time  of  the  summit. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
okay,  I'm  responding  now  to  the  question 
on  grain,  on  the  grain  agreement,  if  I  may. 


Q,  Would  you  address  the  other  ques- 
tion, then?  Just — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  As  far 
as  our  decision  with  reference  to  entering 
into  conversation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
with  reference  to  a  new  long-term  grain 
agreement,  that  is  a  decision  that  has  not 
been  made  yet.  Not  doing  so  is,  of  course, 
still  our  policy  because  there  has  been  no 
change  on  that.  That  was  one  of  the  sanc- 
tions that  was  imposed  following  the  im- 
position of  martial  law  in  Poland. 

Q.  But  you  said  the  premise  was  inaccu- 
rate. But  in  fact,  if  we're  not  negotiating  on 
a  new  contract,  when  the  current  one  ex- 
pires, they  are  free,  then,  to  come  in  just  as 
they  will  in  our  market. 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
That's  true. 

Q.  And  there  will  be  an  imbalance — 
that's  what  the  contract  was  to  correct  so 
that  we  would  know  how  much  they  were 
going  to  buy. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 

Q.  So  don't  cite  that  as  a  strong  point. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
didn't  cite  it  as  a  strong  point. 

Q.  Yes,  but  you  said  the  premise  was 
inaccurate.  In  fact,  the  premise  was  accu- 
rate. 

Q.  Did  the  President  not  lift  the  grain 
embargo— 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
premise  was  that  we  are — we  are  negotiat- 
ing a  new  grain  agreement,  and  I'm  simply 
saying  we  are  not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  But  the  premise  was  that  we're  going 
to  sell  them  grain — 

Q.  — not  sell  them  pipeline. 

Q.  Who's  going  to  bear  the  cost — this 
increased  cost  this  gentleman  spoke  of?  Is  it 
going  to  be  the  Soviet  Union,  or  is  it  going 
to  be  the  four  Western  countries  that  are 
financing  the  pipeline? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
the  increased  cost  that  he  was  referring  to, 
of  course,  were  the  costs  of  building  the 
pipeline  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  They  will  be — they  will  ultimately 
bear  the  increased  cost. 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
That's  correct. 

Q.  But  it  will  mean  higher  financing  at 
the  moment  for  the  countries  that  are  fi- 
nancing the  pipeline,  or  not? 
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Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  should  be  no  increase  in  the  financ- 
ing of  the — 

Q.  Do  you — 

Senior  Administration  Official. — the 
present  contracts  which  exist  with  reference 
to  the  pipeline.  Obviously,  the  longer  the 
pipeline  is  delayed,  as  with  any  project, 
given  inflation  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  the 
eventual  cost  of  the  pipeline  will  be  consid- 
erably greater  than  it  is  now— or  than  esti- 
mates were,  initially. 

Q,  Can  we  give  you  another  chance  to 
make  a  better  statement,  since  you  haven't 
really  made  one,  on  what  appears  to  be  an 
incongruous  policy  where  you  are — where 
the  President  has  lifted  the  grain  embargo 
but  is  imposing  one  for  these  companies? 
And  how  do  you— can  you  give  us  a  state- 
ment on  how  those  fit  together  into  a  for- 
eign policy? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Sure. 
The  President  announced  a  long — a  con- 
siderable time  ago  when  he  lifted  the  grain 
embargo  that  he  did  not  want  to  impose 
costs  on  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  isolation  and  that  sanctions 
would  be  imposed,  if  they  were  imposed  on 
agriculture  again,  with  reference  to  across- 
the-board  embargo  on  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  has  been  no  such  across-the- 
board  embargo  imposed  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  stricdy  oil  and  gas  equip- 
ment. 

Q.  Now  you're  isolating  another  sector. 

Q.  Aren't  you  penalizing  this  sector — 

Q.  Well,  wait.  I  mean,  we — (Laughter.) 

Q.  Let  the  record  show  a  shrug. 

Q.  That's  a  great  answer,  but  it  doesn't 
translate  into  words. 

Q.  We  can  do  that.  When  asked,  they 
went — (Laughter.) 

Q.  More  farmers  vote,  darling. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  It  has 
to  do— it  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
opposed  this  pipeline  for  a  very  long  time  in 
terms  of  energy  security  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. And  as  a  result,  sanctions  were  ap- 
plied with  reference  to  this  particular  sec- 
tor. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  this  is  going  to 
do  any  good?  Politically,  what  makes  you 
think  this  is  going  to  do  any  good — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
I  think — 


Q.  — in  even  6  months? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
think  that  it  demonstrates  the  will  and  re- 
solve of  the  President  to  insist  on  move- 
ment in  Poland  or,  according  to  his  previ- 
ous statement  when  imposing  the  sanc- 
tions, he  would  take  further  action  that 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  Soviet  in- 
terests, which  is  obviously  in  a  rather  seri- 
ous economic  bind.  This  has — this  move 
does  penalize  the  Soviet  economy. 

Q.  Does  it  penalize  our  West  European 
allies?  Might  they  read  it  as  such?  Are  you 
trying  to,  you  know,  convince  them  that  it  is 
not  meant  to  penalize  them  even  though 
they  have  interests  at  stake  in  this? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
this  isn't  meant  to  convince  them  of  that. 
There  are  different,  naturally,  perceptions 
between  the  United  States  and  our  West 
European  allies  concerning  trade  with  the 
Eastern  bloc.  Their  trade  is  considerably 
more  substantial  and  important  to  them. 
Geographic  proximity,  ethnic  ties — there 
are  a  whole  list  of  differences  that  exist. 
And,  therefore,  we  have  made  efforts  since 
the  Ottawa  summit25  to  make  progress  in 
closing  that  perceptual  gap  concerning  our 
perception  of  the  security  dimensions  of 
proceeding  with  the  pipeline  project. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 


25  For  documentation  on  the  Ottawa  summit 
meetings,  July  19-21,  1981,  see  ibid.,  Chapter  5, 
Part  F. 
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Document  162 

Testimony  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Security  Assistance,  Science  ana  Technology 
(Bucktey)  Before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  July  30,  1982 
(Extract)26 

Sanctions  Signal  Soviets 
That  Repression  of 
Poland  Must  End 

Mr.  Buckley.  Mr.  Chairman,27I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  join  in  this 
discussion  of  the  President's  decision  to 
expand  sanctions  to  prevent  the  export  of 
oil  and  gas  equipment  and  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  intend  to  address  the  basis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision,  the  effect  of  the  decision, 
and  the  reaction  of  our  Western  European 
allies. 

On  December  29,  1981,  the  President 
imposed  selected  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  its  role 
in  the  imposition  of  martial  law  and  the 
suppression  of  human  rights  in  Poland.28 
Those  sanctions  included  the  expansion  of 
export  controls  on  the  sale  of  U.S. -origin  oil 
and  gas  equipment  and  technology  and  the 
suspension  of  all  licensing  of  controlled 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union.  At  that  time, 
the  President  made  it  clear  that  if  the 
repression  in  Poland  continued,  the  United 
States  would  take  further  concrete  econom- 
ic and  political  actions. 

Now,  some  7  months  later,  martial  law 
remains  in  effect,  political  detainees  con- 
tinue to  be  held,  and  the  free  trade  union 
movement  is  still  suppressed. 

As  a  consequence,  the  President  decided 
on  June   18  to  take  the  further  concrete 


26  Source:  Economic  Relations  With  the  Soviet 
Union:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  On  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress, 
Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  14-18. 
Buckley  made  a  similar  statement  before  the  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  and  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
August  4,  1982.  For  the  text  of  that  statement,  see 
Export  Controls  On  Oil  and  Gas  Equipment:  Hearings 
and  Markup  Before  the  Committee  On  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Its  Subcommittees  On  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
and  On  International  Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  House 
of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  On  H.R. 
6838  (Washington,  1983),  pp.  96-117. 

27  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy. 

28  See  footnote  3  to  document  156. 


steps  he  had  warned  the  Soviets  about  last 
December.29  Therefore  he  expanded  the 
December  sanctions  covering  oil  and  gas 
equipment  and  technology  to  include  the 
foreign  subsidiaries  and  licensees  of  Ameri- 
can firms.  This  is  an  area  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
because  of  its  dependence  on  exports  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  for  hard  cur- 
rency earnings  and  the  significance  the  So- 
viets place  on  the  development  of  a  vastly 
expanded  internal  gas  delivery  system. 

The  June  18  decision  was  based  on  the 
authority  granted  to  the  President  under 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  197930  to 
prohibit  exports  where  necessary  to  further 
significantly  the  foreign  policy  interests  of 
the  United  States.  The  act  gives  the  Presi- 
dent to  [the]  power  to  prohibit  exports  of 
goods  or  technology  that  are  subject  to  U.S. 
jurisdiction  or  exported  by  any  person  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  taken  note  of  the  subsequent 
announcement  of  a  slight  relaxation  of 
repression  in  Poland,  but  as  Secretary 
Olmer  has  stated,31  these  do  not  begin  to 
meet  our  minimum  requirements.  We  are, 
however,  consulting  with  our  allies  on  the 
implications  of  the  recent  Polish  announce- 
ment. 

The  actions  taken  last  December  had 
immediate  effect  on  manufacturers  and 
workers  in  the  United  States.  U.S.  firms 
have  lost  a  substantial  amount  of  potential 
business  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  impact  being 
spread  across  a  variety  of  industries  supply- 
ing parts  for  the  Yamal  pipeline,  as  well  as 
heavy  machinery  and  technology  for  other 
construction  projects. 

However,  by  only  reaching  U.S. -manu- 
factured equipment,  the  December  controls 
left  open  an  important  loophole  which  al- 
lowed the  Soviet  Union  to  obtain  equip- 
ment from  foreign  subsidiaries  and  licen- 
sees of  American  companies  which  were 
subject  to  the  December  sanctions.  Thus, 
the  recent  expansion  of  those  sanctions  not 
only  makes  them  more  effective,  but  more 
equitable  as  well. 

The  obvious  focus  of  the  expanded  sanc- 
tions has  been  on  exports  destined  for  the 


29  Regarding  President  Reagan's  June  18, 
1982,  decision  to  expand  the  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  see  document  160. 

so  For  the  text  of  1979,  PL.  96-72,  approved 
September  29,  1979,  see  93  Stat.  503. 

31  For  the  oral  and  prepared  statements  of 
Lionel  Olmer,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  see 
Economic  Relations  With  the  Soviet  Union,  pp.  5-13. 
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pipeline  project.  Clearly,  the  U.S.  export 
control  actions  of  December  29  and  June  18 
have  had  a  major  impact  on  equipment  and 
the  construction  timetable  for  the  Siberian 
gas  pipeline  to  Europe.  The  U.S.  position 
on  the  project  is  well  known.  We  believe 
European  participation  in  this  project  to  be 
ill  advised  and  potentially  harmful  to  our 
joint  security  interests. 

Upon  completion,  the  pipeline  will  allow 
the  Soviets  to  earn,  through  gas  sales,  some 
$8  billion  to  $10  billion  per  year  in  hard 
currency.  Such  earnings  will  allow  the  Sovi- 
ets to  continue  purchasing  large  amounts  of 
critical  Western  technology  for  the 
modernization  of  the  industrial  base  on 
which  its  military  power  depends,  as  well  as 
help  finance  foreign  adventurism.  It  will 
roughly  double  European  gas  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  gas  is  a  particu- 
larly difficult  fuel  to  replace  on  short  notice. 

As  you  know,  the  administration  over  the 
last  year  has  encouraged  the  allies  to  devel- 
op alternatives  to  Soviet  gas  to  avoid  any 
undue  dependence  which  could  make  them 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  pressures.  The  Presi- 
dent's decision  will  clearly  impede  the  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline,  which  is  already 
behind  schedule,  and  it  will  increase  its  cost 
as  well  as  delay  the  Soviet  Union's  plans  for 
a  dramatic  expansion  of  its  internal  gas 
distribution  system. 

But,  let  me  emphasize  that  this  impact  on 
the  Soviet  economy  was  not  in  and  of  itself 
our  primary  goal.  We  are  not  engaged  in 
economic  warfare  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Above  all,  we  seek  an  end  to  the  repression 
of  the  Polish  people.  The  sanctions  im- 
posed against  the  sale  of  this  equipment 
increase  the  internal  costs  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  project  and  cause  an  addi- 
tional strain  on  already  thinly  stretched 
Soviet  resources.  The  President  wants  to 
make  clear  that  the  Soviets  will  bear  those 
costs  until  there  is  real  progress  toward  a 
restoration  of  basic  human  rights  in  Poland. 

The  extension  of  the  sanctions  obviously 
concerns  our  allies  and  affects  our  relation- 
ships with  them.  When  the  President  made 
his  decision  to  expand  the  controls,  it  was 
clear  that  it  would  not  be  welcomed  by  key 
allied  governments.  Since  their  expansion, 
our  European  allies  have  voiced  their  con- 
cerns individually  and  through  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Community.  Their 
complaints  have  centered  around  their  con- 
tentions that  sanctions  will  not  produce 
desired  results  in  Poland,  that  our  actions 
exceed  our  legal  jurisdiction,  that  they  are 
extraterritorial   and   retroactive   in    effect, 


and  that  we  failed  to  consult  with  them 
before  making  our  decision  with  respect  to 
the  sanctions. 

Our  allies,  of  course,  attach  greater  sig- 
nificance to  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
than  we  do.  In  addition,  all  of  Europe  has 
felt  the  pinch  of  the  current  recession.  Jobs 
and  investment  related  to  the  pipeline  proj- 
ect were  expected  to  provide  a  significant 
boost  for  certain  hard  hit  firms  in  heavy 
industry. 

The^President  took  these  considerations 
into  account  in  coming  to  his  decision.  He 
clearly  recognized  the  effect  of  the  econom- 
ic sanctions  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  President 
decided  that  in  the  face  of  the  continuing 
Soviet  support  of  the  repression  of  the 
Polish  people,  the  costs  of  U.S.  inaction 
simply  outweighed  the  sacrifices  that  would 
have  to  be  made  to  bring  home  to  the 
Soviets  our  seriousness  of  purpose.  The 
President  had  clearly  stated  that  he  would 
be  forced  to  take  additional  measures  if  the 
situation  in  Poland  did  not  improve.  It  did 
not,  and  he  kept  his  word. 

Our  allies  have  questioned  the  legal  basis 
of  our  actions.  We  believe,  however,  as 
Secretary  Olmer  has  stated,  that  our  sanc- 
tions are  proper  under  international  law. 
We  believe  that  the  United  States  can  prop- 
erly prescribe  and  enforce  controls  over 
exports  and  re-exports  of  U.S.  goods  and 
technology  and  over  the  actions  of  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  firms. 

The  provisions  in  private  licensing  con- 
tracts regarding  compliance  with  U.S.  con- 
trols demonstrates  that  the  possibility  of 
their  being  invoked  is  a  familiar  and  accept- 
ed part  of  international  commerce. 

With  respect  to  our  relations  with  our 
allies,  many  have  cited  the  pipeline  decision 
as  the  proverbial  straw  that  will  break  the 
camel's  back  and  lead  to  a  damaging  policy 
of  retaliation  through  higher  tariffs  or  other 
measures.  We  disagree  and  believe  that  our 
differences  with  our  allies  can  be  resolved 
through  continued  constructive  consulta- 
tions. We  intend  to  work  hard  toward  that 
end.  And  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  our  allies 
wish  to  work  to  that  end  with  us. 

I  would  also  stress  that  despite  our 
much-publicized  differences,  we  still  share  a 
community  of  interests  far  more  substantial 
than  the  issues  which  are  in  dispute  at  the 
moment.  We  certainly  share  the  common 
goals  of  helping  Poland  achieve  an  end  to 
martial  law,  the  release  of  all  detainees,  and 
the  reestablishment  of  the  dialog  between 
the  government,  Solidarity,  and  the  church. 
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I  hope  this  overview  will  provide  some 
useful  background  regarding  the  context 
and  effect  of  the  President's  decision  to 
expand  the  sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
Union  for  their  role  in  the  repression  of  the 
Polish  people. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  views  and 
will  do  my  best  to  answer  such  questions  as 
you  have. 

Senator  Mathias.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Secretary  Buckley.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
you  want  to  begin? 

The  Chairman.  No;  go  ahead. 

Senator  Mathias.  Both  of  you  are,  I 
know,  familiar  with  the  old  legend  of  the 
dragon's  teeth.  Now,  when  you  planted  one 
of  the  dragon's  teeth,  a  soldier  sprang  up. 

I  am  wondering  if  these  sanctions  might 
not  end  up  by  being  a  kind  of  technological 
version  of  the  myth  of  the  dragon's  teeth, 
that  by  imposing  these  sanctions  we  will  be 
causing  new  technologies  to  spring  up  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  they  do  not 
now  exist,  in  order  to  provide  the  equip- 
ment and  the  services  that  we  are  embargo- 
ing, and  they  will  not  only  ultimately  pro- 
vide what  we  refuse  to  sell,  but  they  will 
remain  in  existence  as  permanent  competi- 
tors to  U.S.  business,  a  permanent  transfer 
of  jobs  that  otherwise  existed  in  the  United 
States  for  years  to  come. 

Is  that  a  possibility? 

Mr.  Olmer.  Certainly  it  is  a  possibility, 
Senator,  but  the  question  is  immensely 
complicated,  and  I  will  try  to  respond  re- 
garding one  small  part  of  it,  the  technology. 

There  is  no  question  the  United  States  is 
the  world's  leader  in  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion, refinement,  production,  transmission 
technology,  bar  none,  and  we  see  no  evi- 
dence of  any  competitor  on  the  immediate 
horizon. 

There  are  a  lot  of  products  and  technolo- 
gies of  less  than  great  sophistication  in- 
volved in  the  building  of  the  12,000  miles  of 
pipeline  in  the  Soviet  Union,  no  question. 
Relatively  a  small  proportion,  as  I  think 
Senator  Percy  indicated,  is  what  we  would 
call  high  technology.  In  the  area  that  we  are 
dealing  with  presently,  the  question  of  rotor 
sets,  the  building  of  turbines  with  those 
rotor  sets,  the  building  of  compressors  with 
those  turbines,  and  the  construction  of 
compressor  stations  from  the  aggregate,  we 
are  talking  about  some  unique  American 
technology  which  has  been  licensed  abroad. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  competition  has 
not  developed  is  that  there  just  is  not  a 


huge  market  for  those  kinds  of  technologies 
and  products.  In  effect,  the  world  demand 
has  been  divided  up,  the  market  has  been 
divided  up,  and  some  U.S.  firms  do  one 
thing,  and  others  perform  another  kind  of 
function  in  the  process  of  preparing  a  com- 
pressor station. 

In  my  judgment,  if  others,  if  foreigners 
were  to  develop  the  competitive  ability  to 
beat  out  the  U.S.  supplier  of  these  unique 
parts,  it  would  require  several  years  and  a 
rather  major  undertaking.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, it  would  be  a  serious  competitive  effort 
between  the  two  to  provide  the  relatively 
few  purchasers  of  those  components  with 
end  products. 

So  I  do  not  think  for  some  time  we  are 
going  to  face  that  sort  of  a  reality,  (a)  We 
are  presently  the  world's  leader,  and  (b)  the 
market  for  these  kinds  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices is  rather  limited.  Over  time  it  could 
happen,  but  not  within  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Buckley.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
add  to  those  comments,  No.  1,  technology 
is  not  static,  and  sooner  or  later  people  will 
catch  up  to  our  present  level  of  develop- 
ment. But  because  we  are  in  the  lead,  we 
can  continue  through  refinements  to  stay  in 
the  lead.  This  has  been  basically  true  of 
various  oilfield  exploration  and  testing 
techniques.  We  simply  have  been  able  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  pack  and  therefore  main- 
tain our  competitive  edge. 

I  believe  this  will  happen  here  as  well, 
but  in  the  meantime  there  is  that  critical  gap 
spoken  of  by  Secretary  Olmer.  The  period 
of  time  in  which  alternatives  would  have  to 
be  found  for  these  rotors  will  cause  signifi- 
cant delays  and  disruptions  in  the  process 
of  working  to  complete  the  pipeline  and 
meet  schedule  delivery.  The  costs  of  these 
delays  and  disruptions  to  the  Soviet  econo- 
my and  to  the  Soviet  earning  capacity  are 
very,  very  significant. 

Senator  Mathias.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
heard  anyone  deny  that  this  action  can 
cause  some  delay.  But  what  Mr.  Olmer  has 
described  is  exactly  what  I  think  we  have  to 
think  about.  What  happens  after  this  period 
of  a  couple  of  years  of  delay?  Suppose  our 
action  has  driven  either  the  West  Europe- 
ans or  the  Soviets  themselves  to  develop 
some  part  of  this  productive  capacity  in 
markets  which,  as  Mr.  Olmer  has  described, 
are  very  limited  markets?  Then  we  have 
created  a  situation  which  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult, certainly,  at  the  very  least,  more  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  compete  in  in  the  future 
because  the  world  productive  capacity  will 
have  been  increased,  the  market  presum- 
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ably  will  not  have  been  enormously  in- 
creased, and  we  will,  in  fact,  have  encour- 
aged our  own  competition. 


Mr.  Olmer. 
statement;  yes. 


I  think  that  that  is  a  fair 


Mr.  Buckley.  But  against  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  must  be  balanced  what  we  be- 
lieve would  be  the  larger  costs  of  remaining 
passive  in  the  fact  of  unacceptable  Soviet 
behavior  with  respect  to  Poland. 


Document  163 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz),  September  23, 
1982  (Extract)*2 

"The  Sanctions  Have 
Certainly  Succeeded  in 
Calling  Everybody's 
Attention  to  Our  View" 


Q.  Again  on  the  pipeline,  Mr.  Secretary, 
don't  you  think  that  your  policy  of  sanctions 
has  failed  to  improve  the  situation  in  Po- 
land, and  failed  because  it  has  damaged  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe? 

Secretary  Shultz.  No.  I  don't.  The 
sanctions  have  certainly  succeeded  in  call- 
ing everybody's  attention  to  our  view  of  the 
depth  and  importance  of  the  problem  as 
represented  by  Soviet  behavior  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  most  recently  Po- 
land. 

Poland  is  not  an  isolated  example.  It  is  a 
recent  example  and  one  that's  very  close  to 
Europe.  The  President  has  felt  it  important 
to  express  himself  on  the  subject  in  some 
ways  other  than  with  words. 

I  recognize  there's  a  different  opinion  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  the  view  here  that  the 


32  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Shultz  was 
interviewed  by  five  European  journalists  from 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  begin- 
ning at  4:32  p.m. 


pipeline  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  Europe. 
The  sanctions  are  not  an  effort  to  substitute 
our  judgment  for  yours.  We  think  you're 
wrong,  and  that  you'll  be  sorry,  and  we'll  be 
sorry  too;  but  it  is  only  to  say  in  picking  out 
something  on  which  to  register  ourselves, 
we  might  as  well  pick  out  something  that  we 
think  is  wrong. 

What  the  United  States  has  said  basically 
is  we  don't  want  to  participate  in  it.  Our 
sanctions  tell  our  U.S.  firms  that  they  can't 
participate,  and  that  their  subsidiaries  and 
the  flow  of  patents  and  licenses  and  so  forth 
are  part  of,  in  a  sense,  U.S.  potential  partici- 
pation. 

I  think  if  they  didn't  mean  anything; 
there  wouldn't  be  so  much  commotion  over 
them,  and  at  a  minimum  we  have  got  every- 
body's attention.  People  can  see,  perhaps 
almost  because  of  the  fact  that  they  obvi- 
ously represent  problems — not  only  in  Eu- 
rope but  in  the  United  States — it  only  un- 
derlines the  strength  of  the  President's 
view. 

I  don't  think  they  have  failed  at  all.  What 
the  impacts  are  in  the  Soviet  Union — there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  information  about 
that,  but  I  don't  know  how  precise  it  can 
be — but  it  probably  has  had  some  disrup- 
tive effect  on  the  pipeline  as  such,  although 
no  one  really  doubts  the  capacity  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  deliver  gas.  They  may  have 
to  divert  it  from  some  place  else,  but  they 
probably  can  deliver  it. 


Document  164 

Response  by  a  Senior  Department  of  State 
Official  to  a  Question  Asked  at  an  Interview, 
October  29,  1982  (Extract)*3 

Need  to  Develop  a 
Strategy  in  East-West 
Economic  Relations 

.  .  .  The  pipeline  sanctions  are  a  state- 
ment on  a  piece  of  behavior,  directed  by  the 
President.  That  is  a  kind  of  statement  about 


33  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  This  in- 
terview was  on  background. 
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a  strategy  in  East-West  economic  relation- 
ships. But  of  course,  it  is  not  a  strategy,  it  is 
an  action.  And  it  is  an  action  that  is  impor- 
tant in  its  own  right  and  it  is  an  important 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  President  that 
in  effect,  some  type  of  strategy  is  needed 
here.  And  I  told  the  President  I  am  going  to 
do  the  best  I  can  to  express  myself  about 
these  economic  relationships.  So  what  we 
have  been  doing,  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
develop,  at  the  President's  directions,  the 
full  participation,  such  that  anything  that 
happens  will  be  supported  by  our  allies.  But 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  develop  is  a  more 
satisfactory  and  comprehensive  and  sup- 
portive strategy,  a  (inaudible)  economic 
strategy.  And  it  is,  I  suppose  in  some  ways 
surprising  that  there  is  not  one,  after  all 
these  years.  But  at  least  there  is  not  any- 
thing that  we  can  point  to  and  say,  here  is  a 
thought-through  comprehensive  way  of 
looking  at  this  that  has  any  kind  of  a  doc- 
trine planted  to  it.  Like  we  have  a  military 
strategy  in  documents  only. 


Document  165 


Address  by  President  Reagan,  November  13, 
1982" 


President  Lifts  Sanctions 
Against  Soviet  Union; 
Announces  Agreement 
With  Allies 

My  fellow  Americans,  during  the  cam- 
paign 2  years  ago,  I  spoke  of  the  need  for 
the  United  States  to  restore  the  balance  in 
our  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
too  many  years,  we  had  stood  still  while  the 
Soviets  increased  their  military  strength, 
and  expanded  their  influence  from  Afghani- 
stan to  Ethiopia  and  beyond. 

I  expressed  a  belief,  which  you  seemed 
to  share  that  it  was  time  for  the  United 
States  to  chart  a  new  course.  Since  then,  we 
have  embarked  upon  a  buildup  of  our  de- 
fense forces  in  order  to  strengthen  our 
security  and,   in   turn,   to   strengthen   the 


34  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  November  22,  1982,  pp. 
1475-1476.  This  was  a  radio  address  given  at 
12:06  p.m. 


prospects  for  peace.  We  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  But  the  fact  that  we  have  started 
on  a  new  course  has  enabled  us  to  propose 
the  most  comprehensive  set  of  proposals 
for  arms  reduction  and  control  in  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that,  if  the 
Soviets  knew  we  were  serious  about  main- 
taining our  security,  they  might  be  more 
willing  to  negotiate  seriously  at  the  bargain- 
ing table.  In  the  near  future  I  will  be  speak- 
ing to  you  in  more  detail  about  this  matter 
of  arms  control  and,  more  importantly, 
arms  reductions. 

But  right  now,  I  have  something  in  the 
nature  of  news  I  would  like  to  bring  you. 
The  balance  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  measured  in 
weapons  and  bombers  alone.  To  a  large 
degree,  the  strength  of  each  nation  is,  also, 
based  on  economic  strength.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  West's  economic  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  not  always  served  the  na- 
tional security  goals  of  the  Alliance. 

The  Soviet  Union  faces  serious  econom- 
ic problems.  But  we,  and  I  mean  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  free  world,  have  helped  the 
Soviets  avoid  some  hard  economic  choices 
by  providing  preferential  terms  of  trade,  by 
allowing  them  to  acquire  militarily  relevant 
technology,  and  by  providing  them  a  mar- 
ket for  their  energy  resources  even  though 
this  creates  an  excessive  dependence  on 
them. 

By  giving  such  preferential  treatment,  we 
have  added  to  our  own  problems— creating 
a  situation  where  we  have  to  spend  more 
money  on  our  defense  to  keep  up  with 
Soviet  capabilities  which  we  helped  create. 
Since  taking  office,  I  have  emphasized  to 
our  allies  the  importance  of  our  economic, 
as  well  as  our  political  relationship,  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  July  of  1981  at  the  eco- 
nomic summit  meeting  in  Ottawa,  Cana- 
da,35 I  expressed  to  the  Heads  of  State  of 
the  other  major  Western  countries  and 
Japan  my  belief  that  we  could  not  continue 
conducting  business  as  we  had.  I  suggested 
that  we  forge  a  new  set  of  rules  for  econom- 
ic relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
would  put  our  security  concerns  foremost.  I 
was  not  successful  at  that  time  in  getting 
agreement  on  a  common  policy. 

Then  in  December  of  1981,  the  Polish 
Government  at  Soviet  instigation  imposed 


35  Regarding  the  Ottawa  Economic  Summit, 
July  19—21,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Cur- 
rent Documents,  1981,  Chapter  5,  Part  F. 
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martial  law  on  the  Polish  people  and  out- 
lawed the  Solidarity  Union.  This  action 
showed,  graphically,  that  our  hopes  for 
moderation  in  Soviet  behavior  were  not 
likely  to  be  fulfilled.  In  response  to  that 
action,  I  imposed  an  embargo  on  selected 
oil  and  gas  equipment  to  demonstrate  our 
strong  opposition  to  such  actions  and  to 
penalize  this  sector  of  the  Soviet  economy 
which  relies  heavily  on  high  technology, 
much  of  it  from  the  United  States.36 

In  June  of  this  year,  I  extended  our 
embargo  to  include  not  only  U.S.  compa- 
nies and  their  products  but  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  companies  abroad  and  on  foreign 
licensees  of  U.S.  companies.37 

Now,  there's  no  secret  that  our  allies 
didn't  agree  with  this  action.  We  stepped  up 
our  consultations  with  them  in  an  effort  to 
forge  an  enduring,  realistic  and  security- 
minded  economic  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  consultations  have  gone  on 
over  a  period  of  months. 

I'm  pleased  today  to  announce  that  the 
industrialized  democracies  have  this  morn- 
ing reached  substantial  agreement  on  a 
plan  of  action.  The  understanding  we've 
reached  demonstrates  that  the  Western  Al- 
liance is  fundamentally  united  and  intends 
to  give  consideration  to  strategic  issues 
when  making  decisions  on  trade  with  the 
U.S.S.R. 

As  a  result,  we  have  agreed  not  to  engage 
in  trade  arrangements  which  contribute  to 
the  military  or  strategic  advantage  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  serve  to  preferentially  aid  the 
heavily  militarized  Soviet  economy. 

In  putting  these  principles  into  practice, 
we  will  give  priority  attention  to  trade  in 
high  technology  products,  including  those 
used  in  oil  and  gas  production. 

We  will  also  undertake  an  urgent  study 
of  Western  energy  alternatives  as  well  as  the 
question  of  dependence  on  energy  imports 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition,  we've  agreed  on  the  follow- 
ing immediate  actions:  First,  each  partner 
has  affirmed  that  no  new  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  Soviet  natural  gas  will  be 
signed  or  approved  during  the  course  of 
our  study  of  alternative  Western  sources  of 
energy.  Second,  we  and  our  partners  will 


strengthen  existing  controls  on  the  transfer 
of  strategic  items  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Third,  we  will  establish  without  delay  pro- 
cedures for  monitoring  financial  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  will  work  to 
harmonize  our  export  credit  policies. 

The  understanding  we  and  our  partners 
have  reached  and  the  actions  we  are  taking 
reflect  our  mutual  determination  to  over- 
come differences  and  strengthen  our  cohe- 
sion. 

I  believe  this  new  agreement  is  a  victory 
for  all  the  allies.  It  puts  in  place  a  much 
needed  policy  in  the  economic  area  to  com- 
plement our  policies  in  the  security  area. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  the  Unit- 
ed States  imposed  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
their  policies  of  oppression  would  entail 
substantial  costs. 

Well,  now  that  we've  achieved  an  agree- 
ment with  our  allies  which  provides  for 
stronger  and  more  effective  measures, 
there  is  no  further  need  for  these  sanctions 
and  I  am  lifting  them  today. 

The  process  of  restoring  a  proper  bal- 
ance in  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  ended.  It  will  take  time  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  incurred  in  past  years.  But,  acting 
together,  we  and  our  allies  are  making 
major  progress.  And  I'm  happy  to  say  the 
prospects  for  peace  are  brighter. 

I  have  just  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  the  Soviet  Embassy  where  I  signed  the 
book  of  condolence  for  President  Brezhnev. 
New  leaders  are  coming  to  power  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  they  act  in  a  responsible 
fashion,  they  meet  a  ready  and  positive 
response  in  the  West. 

'Til  next  Saturday  at  this  same  time, 
goodbye  and  God  bless  you. 


36  Regarding  President  Reagan's  statement  of 
December  29,  1981,  announcing  U.S.  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  see  ibid.,  document  270. 

37  Regarding  President  Reagan's  June  18, 
1982,  decision  to  expand  the  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  see  document  160. 
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Document  166 

Statement  by  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  CSCE  Madrid  Review 
Meeting  (Kampelman)  Before  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
Madrid,  November  24,  1982™ 

Condemnation  of  Soviet 
Violations  of  Helsinki 
Final  Act 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  that  the  previous 
interventions  this  morning  have  been  help- 
ful in  serving  to  clarify  some  of  the  issues 
that  we  face  at  our  meeting.  But,  I  must 
emphasize  to  our  Hungarian  Colleague  that 
if  we  are  to  make  progress  here,  there  must 
be  full  understanding  that  the  amendments 
submitted  by  the  Western  countries39  are 
not  a  "pretext."  It  is  essential  that  the 
seriousness  and  bona  fide  nature  of  the 
Western  proposals  be  appreciated  if  we  are 
to  find  constructive  solutions  to  the  serious 
problems  we  face  here. 

In  essence,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
there  are  many  delegations  here,  including 
our  own,  who  believe  that  there  must  be  an 
organic  connection  between  words  and 
deeds.  Words  are  suspect  if  deeds  run  con- 
trary to  them.  This  is  a  logical  view  and  if 
some  delegations  are  skeptical  of  it,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  their  skepticism.  In- 
deed, we  have  here  the  essence  of  the 
difficult  problem  that  faces  us  at  this  meet- 
ing and  has  been  with  us  for  2  years. 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  Soviet  delegate  yesterday,  in 
response  to  a  statement  made  by  our 
delegation.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  he 


58  Source:  Commission  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  Press  Release  61,  November  24, 
1982.  Kampelman  made  this  speech  before  the 
informal  Heads  of  Delegation  Meeting.  The  Ma- 
drid followup  meeting  reconvened  on  November 
9,   1982,  and  recessed  on  December  17,  1982. 

39  The  reference  is  to  the  amendments  to  the 
Neutral/Non-Aligned  (NNA)  draft  concluding 
document  (RM-39)  which  was  tabled  in  Decem- 
ber 1981.  The  amendments  include  an  affirma- 
tion of  free  trade  unionism,  a  strengthening  of  the 
principle  that  citizens  may  express  themselves 
freely  on  Final  Act  implementation,  extending 
religious  freedom,  providing  for  an  experts  meet- 
ing to  help  solve  the  humanitarian  problems  that 
the  Act  was  intended  to  meet,  providing  that  there 
should  be  public  access  to  missions,  a  commit- 
ment not  to  jam  or  otherwise  interfere  with  one 
another's  radio  broadcasts,  and  the  assurance  of 
expanded  rights  of  journalists. 


emphasized  the  compromise  nature  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  This  is  important.  We 
agree.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  in  our 
view  the  essence  of  the  compromise  arrived 
at  in  1975  will  be  destroyed  if  states  here 
choose  only  selectively  to  abide  by  the  com- 
mitments made  and  feel  free  to  disregard 
other  commitments  made  by  them  which 
are  of  particular  importance  to  that  com- 
promise. 

When  we  complain,  as  we  have  for  2 
years,  about  Afghanistan,  we  are  told  that 
there  was  no  invasion  because  Soviet  troops 
were  invited  by  the  Afghan  authorities. 
When  we  talk,  as  we  have  since  last  Decem- 
ber, about  the  Soviet  military  pressure  on 
Poland,  we  are  told  that  the  Soviets  had  no 
role.  When  we  discuss  blatant  human  rights 
violations,  we  are  told  that  we  are  interfer- 
ing in  their  internal  affairs.  In  effect,  we  are 
told  to  disregard  the  very  essence  of  the 
compromise  arrived  at  in  1975.  States  must 
understand  that  this  is  not  and  will  not  be 
acceptable  to  us;  and  is  no  basis  for  reach- 
ing an  agreement. 

The  issue  of  the  non-use  of  force  and  our 
Helsinki  humanitarian  commitments  are  all 
issues  that  are  basic  to  our  interests.  They 
are  integral  parts  of  the  Helsinki  compro- 
mise of  1975.  We  insist  that  these  concerns 
of  ours  be  dealt  with  around  this  table.  We 
cannot  accept  the  notion  that  a  pattern  of 
defiant  behavior  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Accords  is  consistent  with  the  notion 
of  "detente"  or  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  It  would  be  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  objective  that  we  seek  if  we  were 
to  condone  or  disregard  those  actions  of 
defiance  or  in  any  way  make  them  accepted 
or  acceptable  parts   of  international   life. 

The  amendments  introduced  by  the 
Western  countries  to  RM-39  are  designed 
to  make  absolutely  certain  that  we  do  not  in 
any  way  unwittingly  condone  the  irrespon- 
sibility implicit  in  these  actions.  Nor  do  we 
want  our  position  to  be  interpreted  as  con- 
doning irresponsible  behavior  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  standards  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  It  is  important  that  this  body  un- 
derstand that  we  view  such  behavior  as  a 
serious  matter.  We  and  many  delegations 
here  have  been  making  this  statement  con- 
tinually for  2  years  or  more.  It  obviously 
must  be  repeated.  The  proposed  Western 
amendments  must  be  viewed  in  this  con- 
text. 

We  opened  this  meeting  on  November  9. 
On  that  day  many  people  in  my  country, 
many  in  other  countries  around  the  world, 
and   many   people   in    the   Soviet   Union, 
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marked  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group.  Out  of  30  members  of  that  group, 
27  commemorated  that  occasion  behind 
prison  bars.  RM-39  was  introduced  in  De- 
cember of  last  year.  Since  then,  3  of  these 
27  members  of  that  Helsinki  monitor 
group,  Yuri  Lytvyn  and  Petro  and  Vasyl 
Sychko— a  father  and  son — were  sentenced 
to  labor  camp  and  internal  exile.  This  treat- 
ment demonstrates  vividly  the  necessity  for 
the  language  found  in  Paragraph  2  of  RM- 
39. 

In  the  Final  Act,  we  agreed  to  deal  "in  a 
positive  and  humanitarian  spirit"  with  the 
requests  of  our  citizens  to  be  reunited  or  to 
visit  with  relatives  in  other  countries.  We  all 
pledged  to  make  extra  efforts  in  cases  in- 
volving elderly  or  ill  persons.  Yet,  Fran- 
cesca  Yanson,  the  74-year-old  cancer-rid- 
den mother  of  a  U.S.  citizen,  continues  to 
be  denied  permission  by  Soviet  authorities 
to  join  her  son. 

Seven  years  ago,  the  participating  states 
agreed  that  applicants  for  family  reunifica- 
tion would  not  be  subject  to  recriminations. 
Yet,  Feliks  Kochubievsky,  a  Jewish  refusenik 
and  activist  from  Novosibirsk,  who,  togeth- 
er with  his  wife,  has  been  trying  since  1978 
to  secure  emigration  approval  to  join  their 
two  sons  and  his  sister  in  Israel,  were  ar- 
rested on  September  10  and  charged  with 
defaming  the  Soviet  state. 

In  Basket  III,40  we  agreed  to  promote 
tourism  and  agreed  to  facilitate  freer  move- 
ment and  contacts.  Yet,  just  4  weeks  ago,  a 
train  traveling  from  Kiev, to  Bucharest  was 
stopped  at  the  Soviet  border.  There  were 
1 1  American  tourists  on  that  train.  All  1 1 
were  hauled  off  the  train,  stripped 
searched,  and  all  their  possessions — includ- 
ing bandaids  and  dental  floss — were  closely 
scrutinized.  They  asked  why  they  were 
being  singled  out,  out  of  all  the  passengers 
on  that  train,  for  such  mistreatment.  A 
Soviet  border  guard  answered  that  it  was 
because  tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  were  increasing. 

It  must  be  understood  that  such  in- 
cidents, multiplied  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands,  including  one  involving  the  wife 
of  an  American  Congressman  visiting  the 


40  The  reference  is  to  the  third  section  or 
"basket"  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Basket  III  is 
intended  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  information, 
ideas,  and  people  among  the  participating  states. 
This   section  contains   specific  measures   which 

Karticipating  states  resolve  to  undertake  to  foster 
uman  contacts,  improved  access  to  information, 
and  cultural  and  educational  exchanges.  Basket 
III  and  Principal  Seven  of  Basket  I  incorporate  the 
primary  human  rights  provisions  of  the  Final  Act. 


Soviet  Union  with  her  husband,  continue  to 
exacerbate  relations  between  our  states  at 
this  meeting.  They  lead  to  our  conclusion 
that  the  words  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  are 
not  consistent  with  the  deeds  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  delegations  here.  It  is  the 
strong  view  of  many  delegations  around  the 
table  that  the  words  to  which  we  agree  must 
be  consonant  with  our  actions.  I  urge  all  the 
delegates  around  the  table  to  understand 
that  we  have  serious,  bona  fide  criticisms 
that  will  not  be  swept  under  the  table  by 
more  rhetpric  and  empty  words.  Where  old 
words  are  disregarded  we  question  whether 
we  should  believe  any  new  promises. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  Ambassador  Van 
Dongen  (Netherlands)  on  the  need  to  see 
new  positive  actions  consistent  with  prom- 
ises in  order  to  give  delegations  that  con- 
fidence. It  makes  sense  to  spend  time  eluci- 
dating our  position.  Otherwise,  we  have 
done  serious  damage  to  the  Act  that  brings 
us  here. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Document  167 

Transcript  of  a  Joint  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz)  and  the  French 
Foreign  Minister  (Cheysson),  Paris, 
December  14,  1982  (Extract)41 

U.S.  and  European  Allies 
Study  Security  Dimensions 
of  East-West  Matters 


Q.  Could  you  be  more  specific  in  these 
studies?  You  refer  to  OECD  and 
COCOM.42  Has  it  been  expanded  in  any 


41  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
399,  December  21,  1982;  printed  also  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  February  1983,  pp.  26-30. 
Shultz  was  in  Europe  for  meetings  with  allied  and 
friendly  nations.  He  left  Washington  on  Decem- 
ber 6  and  visited  Bonn,  December  7-8;  Brussels, 
December  8-11;  The  Hague,  December  11; 
Rome,  December  11-14;  Paris,  December  14-15; 
Madrid,  December  15-16;  and  London,  Decem- 
ber 16-18.  Additional  documentation  on  his  trip 
is  in  this  chapter. 

42  The  Coordinating  Committee  (COCOM)  is 
a  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  all 
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way?  Are  you  any  closer  to  the  umbrella 
approach  you  were  talking  about  earlier  on 
this  trip? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Let  me  say  exactly 
where  all  these  matters  stand.  There  is  a 
series  of  activities  or  studies  that  are  under- 
way or  about  to  get  underway  that  are 
specific  to  different  subjects  and  I'll  identify 
them. 

First,  and  I  think  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, is  the  effort  within  COCOM  to 
strengthen  it  in  all  of  its  various  dimen- 
sions. And  there  is  a  group  that  has  been 
working  on  that  with  greater  intensity  now 
for  a  few  months. 

Second,  we  agreed  that  there  are  other 
types  of  high  technology  including  possibly 
in  oil  and  gas  technology  which  may,  while 
not  being  directly  military  in  their  applica- 
tion, nevertheless  have  a  relationship  to 
security  issues  because  of  their  strategic 
nature.  And  we  agree  that  our  people  en- 
gaged in  the  COCOM  exercise  should  also 
examine  this  class  of  technology  and  give  us 
their  advice  and  move  on  and  do  whatever 
we  think  is  appropriate  in  that  area. 

Third,  there  was  called  for  at  Versailles43 
the  establishment  of  a  way  of  keeping  track 
of  the  financial  and  trade  flows  between  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  West  just  as  a  matter  of 
information  so  that  we  had  a  better  infor- 
mation base  for  any  activity  and  this  we 
hope  to  get  going  in  the  OECD  as  had  been 
agreed  and  we  should  get  that  off  the 
ground  prompdy.  We  will  energize  the 
OECD  or  request  the  OECD  to  do  that. 

Fourth,  there  is  agreement  that  we 
should  conduct  a  study  about  energy  alter- 
natives in  Europe,  but  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  for  the  United  States  and  Japan  and  we 
are  looking  at  supply  and  demand  to  see 
just  where  we  stand  and  where  we  might  go 
and  what  would  make  sense  and  what  would 


NATO  countries  (except  Iceland)  responsible  for 
compiling  lists  of  strategic  goods  to  be  denied  to 
Communist  countries.  It  was  created  in  1949  with 
just  four  members  and  meets  regularly  in  Paris  to 
review  the  strategic  embargo  list.  After  its  meet- 
ing in  Paris,  January  19-20,  1982,  the  French 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  issued  a  press  release 
on  January  20,  1982,  which  stated:  "The  aim  of 
that  meeting  was  to  review  together,  after  more 
than  thirty  years  of  the  Committee's  existence,  the 
means  to  ensure  the  adaptation  of  its  methods  to 
the  evolution  of  the  situation,  particularly  in  the 
technological  field  of  strategic  importance.  In  this 
respect  the  Committee  reached  unanimous  agree- 
ment. The  work  was  judged  successful  by  all 
participants." 

43  For  documentation  on  the  Versailles  Eco- 
nomic Summit,  June  4—6,  1982,  see  Chapter  5, 
Part  F. 


constitute  in  an  East/West  sense  any  poten- 
tial problem  or  threat  to  us  and  how  to  deal 
with  it.  So  that  study  will  be  gotten  off  the 
ground  and  our  intention  (this  was  agreed 
to  in  NATO  for  example)  is  to  ask  the 
OECD  to  undertake  this  effort  and  they  may 
properly  want  to  use  information  or  re- 
sources in  the  IEA  or  it's  also  the  case  that 
the  governments  have  all  done  an  extensive 
amount  of  work  on  this  subject.  The  EC 
Commission  has  done  a  lot  of  work  on  this 
so  it  will  be  readily  possible  to  put  this 
together. 

And  finally,  we  agreed  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  all  spending  a  lot  of  money 
and  resources — we  can  argue  enough  about 
whether  it  is  enough  or  not,  but  in  any 
case — on  our  defense  effort  and  that  we  are 
doing  this  principally  for  the  reason  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  putting  so  much  effort  into 
this  field  and  that  constitutes  a  threat  to  us, 
that  under  those  circumstances,  we 
shouldn't  make,  in  a  sense,  gifts  of  re- 
sources to  them.  Now  we  will  energize  the 
group  that  studies  this  general  subject  in 
the  OECD  to  tackle  it,  recognizing  that  the 
subject  is  an  exceedingly  complicated  one. 
It  has  lots  of  angles  to  it.  It  is  by  no  means 
enough  to  say  that  we  would  agree  on  some 
rate  of  interest  to  charge.  That  is  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg  you  might  say.  So  this  is  a 
subject  that  is  very  complicated  and  it  de- 
serves a  lot  of  attention  and  study.  All  those 
things  we  have  discussed  before  and  we 
have  discussed  them  today  and  while  no 
one  can  be  sure  where  we  come  out  on 
them,  we  go  into  them  in  good  faith  and 
seeing  them  as  related  to  the  basic  security 
concerns  that  we  have. 

Now,  finally,  we  have  talked  before  in 
various  fora,  including  in  the  NATO  meet- 
ing and  various  NATO  meetings,  about  the 
importance  of  adequate  consultation  and 
coordination  among  sovereign  countries 
about  their  overall  objectives  and  strategies 
in  this  area  of  East/West  trade  insofar  as 
security  concerns  are  related  to  it.  And  we 
agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  such  an 
effort.  It  is  desirable  to  have  an  effective 
pattern  of  consultation  and  that  consulta- 
tion among  sovereign  countries  will  work 
better,  if  we  have  some  set  of  objectives 
against  which  to  hold  our  discussions  and 
have  some  understood  way  or  pattern  in 
which  the  consultations  are  going  to  take 
place.  Because  we  all  recognize  that  there  is 
lots  of  conversation,  but  how  purposeful — 
that  is  the  issue.  This  is  designed  to  make  it 
more  purposeful.  How  in  our  conversations 
today  we  talked  about  various  possible  ways 
to  accomplish  this  objective  and  places  to 
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put  it  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  Claude, 
that  it  was  our  general  view,  certainly  Presi- 
dent Mitterrand  seemed  to  feel  that  this  was 
the  best  view,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  essentially 
a  security-type  issue  that  the  best  place  to 
conduct  this  study  is  probably  in  NATO. 
And  we  will  have  to  consult  with  our  allies, 
of  course,  and  develop  the  more  precise 
contours  of  what  this  study  would  be,  but 
we  have  agreed  that  we  will  raise  this  to- 
gether and  see  if  NATO  would  not  be  the 
vehicle  for  the  conduct  of  this  study.  And  I 
think  we  have  to  recognize  as  well,  and  here 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  arrange  anything 
these  days  because  you  have  to  describe  it 
constantly  before  it  is  all  arranged.  But  in 
order  for  this  to  be  effective  you  have  to 
find  a  way  to  associate  Japan  in  the  effort. 
And  so  we  will  be  in  touch  with  the  Japanese 
and  we  will  be  in  touch  with  our  allies  and 
we  will  see  if  there  is  some  way  we  can 
accomplish  that  and  there  are  various  possi- 
bilities but  at  any  rate  those  are  the  objec- 
tives we  have  in  mind.  And  I  think  they  are 
good  objectives  and  that  the  pattern  that 
was  identified  in  our  discussions,  particu- 
larly with  President  Mitterrand,  ought  to  be 
quite  workable. 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  I  think  I 
will  add  something  with  your  permission, 
George.  A  number  of  studies  are  in  course. 
They  will  be  expedited.  Other  studies  are 
needed.  Instructions  will  be  given  by  every 
government  to  its  delegation  in  the  appro- 
priate body  in  order  that  it  should  be  start- 
ed immediately.  George  Shultz  gave  the  list 
of  such  studies.  One  point  which  we  noted 
and  which  we  have  not  recalled  now,  is  that 
we  happen  to  have  a  number  of  political 
meetings  where  policy  matters  could  be 
considered  at  the  end  of  May  and  the  begin- 
ning of  June — OECD  ministerial  meeting, 
Williamsburg  Summit  of  the  industrialized 
countries,  and  finally,  the  Atlantic  Council 
meeting  in  Paris.  So  we  think  that  govern- 
ments should  be  in  possession  of  the  first 
conclusions  of  all  these  studies  before  that 
set  of  meetings,  in  order  that  they  can  then 
discuss  between  them.  Conclusions  of  the 
studies  will  be  sent  to  each  government. 
Some  of  them  will  bear  on  matters  which 
concern  security  and  this  will  fall  under  the 
constraints  of  NATO,  COCOM,  or  what. 
Other  conclusions  will  be  sent  to  govern- 
ments which  will  use  them  within  their  own 
policies,  but  seeing  of  course  that  such 
policies  be  for  each  government  coherent 
and  compatible  with  the  security  concerns 
that  fall  under  a  number  of  bodies.  Where 
can  consultations  take  place  then  between 
the  governments  on  the  matters  that  con- 


cern security?  NATO,  but  for  one  point, 
which  is  that  Japan  is  not  a  member  of 
NATO  and  cannot  be  associated  with 
NATO.  That  is  a  difficulty.  On  the  matters 
that  fall  outside  the  main  security  concerns, 
we  shall  have  to  consult  when  there  is  an 
occasion.  When  there  is  a  political  meeting 
at  the  very  top  or  at  ministerial  level.  This  is 
not  to  deny  in  any  manner  anything  that 
George  has  said  but  to  add  a  few  points  and 
particularly  the  fact  that  we  have  noted  this 
convergence  of  meetings  at  the  end  of  May 
and  beginning  of  June. 

Q.  What  will  the  study  in  NATO  be 
about?  Will  it  be  to  pull  them  all  together? 
Or  will  it  be  on  military  spending? 

Secretary  Shultz.  It  is,  as  I  would  see 
it,  to  set  out  our  objectives  as  we  seem  to 
get  some  way  of  collaborating  more  effec- 
tively on  East/West  trade  and  financial  ar- 
rangements. To  set  out  our  objectives  as 
they  relate  to  security,  our  strategy  and 
what  that  entails  is  to  have  some  criteria  and 
to  examine  a  variety  of  fields — some  of 
which  are  already  identified  in  the  ongoing 
studies  but  may  benefit  from  looking  at 
them  in  their  relationship  to  each  other  so 
that  we  have  a  kind  of  strategic  effort  here 
against  which  to  look  at  individual  events 
that  come  along  and  broad  proposals  that 
may  come  along. 

Q.  To  clarify  the  point,  is  this  the  institu- 
tional framework  in  which  the  organic  or 
global  study  of  East/West  trade  will  be 
carried  out? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  I  would  prefer 
not  to  use  words  like  "organic"  or  "global." 
They  seem  to  be  words  that  are  difficult, 
but  I  would  just  say  that  it  is  an  effort  to 
identify  by  strategic  objectives  to  see  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish,  to  separate  that 
from  things  that  we  are  not  trying  to  accom- 
plish here.  After  all  this  has  to  do  with 
security-related  things  and  most  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  does  not  have  directly  to  do 
with  security  things  so  it's  not  going  to  do 
everything.  We  are  just  looking  at  certain 
things  and  we  need  a  strategy  to  help  us 
coordinate  ourselves  with  respect  to  that. 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  There  is 
one  thing  which  has  been  forgotten  by  both 
of  us  which  is  not  that  important,  but  still, 
the  economic  committee  or  the  economic 
secretariat  of  NATO  has  undertaken  a  num- 
ber of  studies  over  the  last  few  years  and  we 
have  requested  them  to  carry  on  such  stud- 
ies. They  bear  on  the  economic  situation  in 
the  Eastern  bloc.  And  this  would  be  part  of 
the  data  and  information  that  would  be 
needed    and    used    by    everyone    of   our 
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governments.  On  the  main  point  I  agree 
with  what  George  Shultz  said.  NATO  is  a 
proper  place  to  consider,  to  coordinate 
action  for  any  matter  including  economic 
subjects  insofar  as  they  concern  security. 
The  only  difficulty  there  is  that  Japan  is  not 
a  member  of  NATO  and  we  will  have  to  find 
a  way  to  see  that  the  Japanese  also  take  their 
share  of  responsibility.  After  all,  they  are 
protected  by  our  security  system,  although 
they  are  not  in  NATO.  They  are  indirectly 
protected  by  the  very  existence  of  NATO  in 
its  zone  of  competence  so  they  must  be 
associated  some  way  with  the  conclusions 
that  will  be  drawn  that  concerns  security. 
Because,  I  repeat,  NATO  is  competent  for 
us  only  as  far  as  it  concerns  security. 

Q.  If  it  succeeds,  won't  the  result  of  this 
study  be  to  slow  down  East/West  ex- 
changes? 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned  we  agree  with  these 
restrictions  in  trade  with  the  East  if  their 
effect  is  to  reenforce  the  military  potential 
of  trade  in  the  East.  Insofar  as  it  concerns 
security,  one  more  point.  But  if  we  consider 
the  evolution  of  exchanges  in  the  past  2 
years,  we  see  that  they  decreased  very  rap- 
idly with  the  exception  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  they  have  decreased  with 
Western  Europe  for  reasons  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  security  but  only  due  to 
the  lack  of  monetary  credibility  of  the  East- 
ern bloc. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  would  add  one 
point  on  this  question  of:  "If  you  have  some 
procedure  doesn't  that  slow  everything 
down?"  Well,  it  does  introduce  an  element 
of  consultation,  however,  I  think  it  is  likely 
that  the  consultation  will  be  fruitful  and  in 
the  end  make  the  whole  process  more  deci- 
sive and  with  a  greater  sense  of  unity  be- 
hind it.  And  I  would  say  beyond  that,  that 
one  of  the  things  that  we  seek  in  the 
COCOM  process  is  to  strengthen  its  ad- 
ministrative capacity  a  bit  so  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  things  to  be  handled  more  decisively 
and  expeditiously  rather  than  just  sort  of 
drag  on  forever  as  they  had  tended  to  do 
sometimes  as  I  understand  it. 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  We  agree 
completely  with  that. 

Q.  First,  what  is  your  view  about  the 
future  flow  of  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union? 
Secondly,  what  is  your  view  about  future 
purchases  of  natural  gas  from  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  With  re- 
gard to  the  flow  of  credits,  there  has  been 


no  progress  in  our  discussions  since  Ver- 
sailles. In  other  words,  we  are  exactly  where 
we  were  when  we  left  Versailles.  This  being 
said,  I'm  afraid  that  since  Versailles  we 
noted  that  the  flow  of  credits  was  keeping 
on  the  decline  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
said.  Banks  are  less  tempted  to  open  credits 
to  Eastern  Europe  just  now  than  they  were 
6  months  ago  and  they  were  less  tempted  6 
months  ago  than  they  were  12  months  ago. 
When  you  see  the  state  of  the  balance  of 
payments  of  Hungary,  of  Poland,  of 
Romania  and  even  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
banks  are  less  inclined  to  open  credits.  We 
should  not  forget  that  most  of  the  credits 
which  have  been  opened  to  support  trade  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  their  partners  have 
been  private  banking  credits.  The  flow  of 
credits  have  been  on  the  decline  and  still 
are. 

With  regard  to  gas,  we  consider  that  no 
one  has  any  right  to  impose  any  constraints 
to  any  one  of  our  countries  with  regard  to 
our  supplies  of  energy.  We  are  quite  ready 
to  answer  questions,  to  explain  why  and 
how  we  limit  the  dependence  resulting  from 
gas  purchases  but  we  feel  free  to  buy  gas  or 
to  buy  any  other  form  of  energy  from 
wherever  we  find  it  fit.  Dependence  in  the 
case  of  France — we  consider  that  our  pre- 
sent contracts  with  the  Soviet  Union  repre- 
sent a  very  limited  dependence  in  propor- 
tion to  our  total  energy  supply — 5  percent 
in  toto— this  being  covered,  compensated 
by  the  constraints  that  have  been  imposed 
on  some  of  our  buyers  of  gas  in  France 
itself,  i.e.,  that  they  can  shift  from  gas  to  fuel 
any  time  the  gas  supply  will  be  cut.  But  this 
is  our  problem— our  domestic  problem — 
our  own  policy.  What  we  have  said  and  what 
we  are  ready  to  state  again  is  that  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  open  any  new  negotiation 
for  gas  purchases  from  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  time  being.  But  this  is  our  decision,  it 
could  be  amended  if  we  thought  it  proper. 
We  don't  see  why  we  would  enter  into  such 
negotiations  in  the  months  and  even  years 
to  come.  But,  again,  this  is  a  decision  that 
we  have  taken  which  is  our  own  unilateral 
decision.  It  doesn't  result  from  any  commit- 
ment to  anyone. 

Q.  Is  5  percent  a  self-imposed  ceiling? 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  Well,  it's  a 
kind  of  proportion  which  we  found  reasona- 
ble. It  goes  a  little  beyond  that.  I'm  not 
going  to  enter  into  technicalities.  But  the 
number  of  industries  that  can  undertake  to 
shift  from  gas  to  fuel  overnight,  if  need  be, 
is  limited. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  thought,  for  example,  that 
France  will  increase  its  gas  imports  from  the 
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Soviet  Union  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
reduces  other  energy  imports  from  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  Well,  as 
you  know  we  did  import  over  the  last  few 
years,  I  think,  it  was  1.5  million  tons  of 
crude  oil  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  it  has 
always  been  the  intention  of  the  French 
administration,  even  before  we  came  to 
office,  that  this  would  progressively  be  cut. 
All  the  more,  as  it  is  not  sure  that  the 
Soviets  would  be  in  a  position  to  provide  oil 
in  a  few  years  from  now.  This  is  half  the 
total  of  our  supplies  from  hydrocarbons — 
oil  plus  gas— coming  from  the  Soviet  Union 
is  in  fact  limited  to  5  percent.  I  told  you  in 
addition  this  5  percent  is  quite  reasonable 
due  to  technical  constraints. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  1983  as  the  most 
difficult  year  since  the  war.  Have  you  dis- 
cussed this  today?  Do  you  feel  any  better? 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  Oh  cer- 
tainly not.  Despite  my  great  pleasure  to 
meet  my  friend,  George  Shultz,  he  has  not 
relieved  my  concerns  about  1983.  I  don't 
think  I  put  it  that  way  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  course  of  the  day  so  I  have  to 
tell  him  that  the  two  reasons  why  I  consider 
1983  will  [be]  the  most  difficult  year  we 
have  known  since  WW  II  is:  (1)  when  the 
December  1979  two-fold  decision  of  NATO 
will  have  to  be  implemented  which  means 
either  the  negotiations  in  Geneva  will  suc- 
ceed or  the  missiles  should  be  installed. 
This  is  the  first  reason  why  it  will  be  a  very 
difficult  year.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Soviets  will  have  that  very  much  in  mind 
and  will  do  every  effort  to  try  and  prevent 
this  installation  of  Pershings  and  Cruise 
missiles.  Will  you  be  ready  to  pay  for  that 
noninstallation  by  a  success  in  the  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva. 

This  is  our  hope,  but,  if  not,  we  repeated 
it  in  Brussels  in  the  last  few  days,  then  the 
missiles  must  be  installed  as  provided  for. 
The  second  reason  is  that  I  consider,  and  I 
am  not  the  only  one,  that  the  world  eco- 
nomic situation  has  come  to  its  worse  possi- 
ble situation.  Purchasing  power,  facilities 
for  investment,  the  market  is  being  reduced 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the 
Third  World,  which  after  all  was  a  support 
for  the  "relance"  (recovery)  which  took 
place  after  the  first  oil  crisis.  We  do  not  see 
where  the  light  can  come  from.  Therefore, 
we  consider  1983  will  be  extremely  difficult 
in  economic  terms.  Have  we  reached  the 
threshold  beyond  which  unemployment 
might  become  an  explosive  subject?  No  one 
knows.  We  hope  not.  But  the  growth  of 


unemployment  is  still  going.  1983  will  be, 
in  the  economic  field,  the  most  difficult  year 
we  have  known  until  then. 

Q.  How  committed  is  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  President  Reagan's  zero  op- 
tion? Have  you  discussed  the  possibility  of  a 
compromise  with'  the  Secretary? 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  I  can  an- 
swer the  first  part  of  the  question.  The 
second  I  leave  it  to  George.  The  first  part  of 
the  question — we  are  not  in  that  negotia- 
tion. We  r$ly  completely  on  our  American 
friends  to  try  to  achieve  success  there.  We 
support  their  position.  Their  position  is 
option  zero.  We  support  option  zero.  Of 
course,  if  we  think  of  possible  develop- 
ments we  can't  exclude  that  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiation,  there  might  be  slight 
changes.  But  a  position  taken  in  that 
negotiation,  is  option  zero— we  support 
that  position.  Now,  was  it  discussed  be- 
tween the  President  and  Mr.  Shultz,  I  don't 
know.  We  did  not  discuss  it  together. 

Q,  Do  you  believe  that  the  Soviets  can  or 
should  have  the  right  to  negotiate  on  the 
basis  of  the  French  or  British  nuclear  capa- 
bility? 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  We  have 
never  accepted  that  our  own  nuclear  poten- 
tial be  taken  into  account.  And  we  haven't 
changed  our  mind. 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  didn't  discuss 
any  alternatives  to  the  zero  option.  I  think 
the  name  Kraft  was  mentioned  once.  Our 
position  is  that  the  zero/zero  approach  is 
the  best  approach.  It's  very  desirable  to 
eliminate  entirely  that  class  of  missiles  from 
the  European  soil  and  we  think  that  is  a 
good  position.  And  I  don't  have  any  further 
comments  beyond  what  I  made  this  after- 
noon on  alternative  proposals. 

Q.  Is  there  any  chance  the  Soviets  could 
accept  option  zero? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  certainly.  It's  a 
good,  sensible  option.  It  has  many  attrib- 
utes such  as,  in  addition  to  the  obvious 
merit  of  eliminating  a  very  threatening  form 
of  weaponry,  that  it  is  easier  than  any  other 
option  you  can  think  of  to  verify,  keep  track 
of,  so  it  has  a  lot  of  attributes  and  there  is  a 
genuine  interest  in  reductions.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  reduction.  So,  I  think  it's  worth 
continuing  to  advocate  it. 

Q.  Returning  to  the  studies — the  deci- 
sions based  on  the  studies  will  be  made  by 
the  individual  governments.  Is  that  correct? 
Secondly,  at  Versailles,  a  pledge  was  made 
that  no  government  would  undertake  com- 
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mitments     that     would     undercut     other 
governments.  Does  that  pledge  still  hold? 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  On  your 
first  question,  no,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
decisions  will  be  entirely  left  to  the  individ- 
ual governments  when  security  is  con- 
cerned. Insofar  as  it  concerns  security,  we, 
and  I  understand  every  other  ally  in  the 
Atlantic  Alliance,  accepts  the  restraints 
resulting  from  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
and  from  the  COCOM  arrangements  which 
are  all  the  time  being  energized,  being  put 
up  to  date.  Yes,  your  interpretation  is  cor- 
rect when  the  decisions  bear  on  matters 
which  do  not  concern  security.  They  would 
consider  that  every  government  is  free  of  its 
choice  and  decision.  Still,  even  in  such 
cases,  we  think  it's  the  duty  of  every  govern- 
ment to  see  that  such  decisions  that  they 
take  in  their  sovereign  right  be  compatible 
with  the  undertakings,  with  the  commit- 
ments into  which  they  have  entered  under 
the  security  arrangements.  We  can't  have  a 
policy  in  certain  fields  which  would  be  com- 
pletely incompatible  with  the  commitments 
under  NATO. 

Q.  If  differences  arise  among  the  Allies 
over  whether  a  particular  action  affects  se- 
curity, who  will  resolve  that  difference? 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  Dialogue 
is  the  answer.  We  are  not  going  to  set  up  a 
court  to  decide  that  George  Shultz  is  right 
when  he  says  that  potatoes  are  a  strategic 
product  because  staff  soldiers  in  tanks  eat 
potatoes,  and  if  I  say  to  the  contrary,  you 
see.  We  are  not  going  to  set  up  a  court 
between  us. 

Q.  Suppose  the  French  enter  a  study 
group.  Is  there  a  commitment  at  the  outset 
that  each  government  will  respect  the  out- 
come? Don't  you  leave  plenty  of  room  for 
escape  in  the  implementation? 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  I  leave  it 
to  George  Shultz  to  answer  for  the  United 
States.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I'd  say 
that  when  it  falls  under  COCOM,  if  a  con- 
clusion is  reached  in  COCOM  unanimously, 
this  is  the  ruling  in  COCOM,  then  it  is 
binding.  If  a  conclusion  is  reached  in  a 
study  group  in  OECD,  normally,  it  is  not 
binding,  but  the  governments  can  turn  it 
into  something  binding.  That  is  exactly 
what  happened  with  the  "consensus".  At 
the  time  when  the  so-called  "consensus" 
was  considered  in  committees,  in  meetings 
in  OECD,  OECD  had  no  right  to  decide. 
The  consensus  then  had  to  be  adopted  by 
all  governments,  which  it  was.  It  was  auto- 
matically adopted  because  it  had  been 
recommended  by  a  study  group.  When  in 


COCOM,  if  the  governments  sitting  in 
COCOM  decide  that  such  a  product  should 
be  added  to  the  list,  then  it  becomes  bind- 
ing. That's  what  happened  on  a  number  of 
exports  of  technologies  and  what  during 
the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  sense  of  what  percent- 
age of  decisions  fall  under  COCOM  and 
what  under  OECD? 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  Oh  no.  No 
idea. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Relatively  speaking, 
I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  if  you  take  total 
trade  and  then  you  say  what  proportion  of 
that  would  be  classified  as  having  a  security 
component  to  it,  that  the  proportion  would 
be  probably  relatively  small.  But,  of  course, 
to  a  degree,  this  is  to  some  extent  prejudg- 
ing what  results  may  emerge  from  the  con- 
siderations that  will  be  undertaken  here. 
But  I  think  in  answer  to  your  question  that  a 
government,  certainly  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, that  started  on  a  study  saying  whatev- 
er the  outcome  of  the  majority  vote  in  the 
study  may  be,  we'll  be  committed  by  it, 
governments  don't  go  about  it  that  way. 
They  undertake,  in  good  faith,  to  work  on  a 
subject  together  and  when  a  consensus  is 
reached,  a  general  opinion  is  reached,  if  a 
government  then  undertakes  as  its  policy  to 
do  thus  and  so  with  respect  to  that  out- 
come, it  will  stick  by  it  and  be  faithful  to  its 
commitments. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Cheysson  has 
made  clear  where  France  stands  on  credits 
and  energy.  What  is  the  direction  of  your 
thinking  on  flows  of  credit  and  of  energy? 
What  would  you  like  to  see  the  studies 
accomplished? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  object  as  I  see  it 
is  to  avoid  giving  them  the  means  to  build 
up  their  defense  capabilities.  Because  of 
what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing,  it  makes  no 
sense  for  us  to  give  them  resources.  Now, 
when  you  say  how  do  you  avoid  that,  what 
constitutes  giving  of  resources — I'm  trying 
to  stay  away  from  the  word  "subsidize" 
because  I  find  it  is  a  word  that  has  very 
special  meanings;  but  in  the  United  States  it 
is  the  kind  of  word  I  would  use,  but  I'm  not 
using  it  here  because  it  has  its  own  meaning 
here.  But,  to  express  the  idea  generally, 
now  if  that's  what  you  are  trying  to  do  to 
avoid  that,  then  you  are  undertaking  some- 
thing that  is  quite  complicated  and  I  think 
there  is  a  tendency  and  our  French  friends 
have  brought  this  out  to  say  all  right,  we've 
agreed  on  an  interest  rate,  that's  the  policy. 
Well,  if  you  think  about  it  at  all  carefully, 
and  if  you  have  been  involved  in  business 
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deals  you  recognize  that  that's  one  part  of 
the  price.  There  are  many  other  dimen- 
sions. It's  a  complicated  subject  and,  so  at 
least  as  I  see  it,  we  will  energize  this  study  to 
confront  the  true  complexity  of  this  issue 
and  try  to  disentangle  it,  and  I  don't  know 
what  the  answer  is  at  the  start  of  the  study.  I 
do  know  that  it  is  a  doggone  difficult  sub- 
ject, having  struggled  with  it  myself,  both  as 
a  bidder  on  major  items  and  as  a  govern- 
ment person  before  this  in  the  Treasury, 
struggling  with  the  credit  issue  as  such.  But 
I  think  the  way  in  which  this  is  being  con- 
ceived of,  as  broader  than  just  an  interest 
rate,  is  the  right  way  to  conceive  of  it.  It's  a 
more  accurate  way.  It  makes  contact  with 
the  subject.  So  that's  about  what  I  can  say 
on  it. 

On  the  general  subject  of  energy,  I  don't 
have  anything  to  add  to  what  Claude  has 
already  said.  I  think  it  is  generally  the  case 
just  as  he  said  France  does  not  have  an 
intention  of  signing  new  gas  contracts  right 
now.  That's  its  own  decision  made  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons.  My  impression  is 
that  it  is  also  the  case  among  other  coun- 
tries. In  the  meantime,  however,  we  will 
make  a  comprehensive  examination  of  al- 
ternative supplies  and  what  demands  may 
be,  and  what  makes  sense  and  how  the  kind 
of  hedges  that  Claude  has  described,  of 
capacity  to  switch  from  one  fuel  to  another, 
can  be  built  into  the  system  and  we  will  have 
to  see  what  outcome  we  get  from  that. 
Whether  or  not  Norwegian  gas  plays  a  part 
in  this,  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that.  If  I 
knew  the  answer,  we  wouldn't  have  to  make 
the  study.  But,  it  is  certainly  a  major  poten- 
tial source,  so  it's  one  of  the  things,  I 
presume,  will  get  a  lot  of  attention  by  the 
people  conducting  the  study. 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  You  used 
a  word  a  little  earlier,  an  expression,  which  I 
think  is  very  important  in  the  relations 
between  allies — good  faith  and  I'll  take  this 
problem  of  energy.  For  the  time  being,  we 
do  not  consider  that  we  need  more  gas  than 
we  have  contracted  for.  Maybe,  if  there 
were  a  "relance",  new  economic  growth, 
that  tomorrow  we  would  need  more  energy 
imports.  Then  I  think  it  is  most  useful  that 
as  a  result  of  the  study  in  OECD,  as  a  result 
of  our  direct  contacts,  we  should  tell  our 
partners:  Look  [if]  we — the  Germans,  Brit- 
ish, Italians,  any  one  of  us — need  that  addi- 
tional amount  of  equivalent  oil  supply, 
where  are  we  going  to  find  it?  And  then  I 
suppose  that  in  good  faith  we  can  together 
discuss  where  that  energy  can  come  from. 
We  will  see  what  we  can  do  on  the  domestic 
plane  and,  as  you  know,  the  French  have 


been  pretty  good  at  that  with  the  develop- 
ment of  their  nuclear  production.  What  we 
can't  do  with  our  domestic  facilities,  and 
what  we  have  to  import  and  we'll  see  where 
it  has  to  come  from  and  in  what  form.  It  may 
result  by  that  time  that  if  there  is  good  faith 
that  we  find  a  better  solution  than  import- 
ing more  gas,  than  importing  more  energy 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  will  be  seen  at 
the  time,  and  if  it  is  seen  in  good  faith,  I'm 
quite  sure  that  it  will  result  into  a  contract, 
into  an  additional  supply  that  will  be  con- 
sidered a|  reasonable  by  everyone.  But  you 
can't  say  in  advance. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Recognizing  that  it  is 
understandable  that  the  questions  here  to- 
night would  concentrate  on  East/West  eco- 
nomic matters,  I'd  like  to  stress  again  that 
the  relationship  between  France  and  the 
United  States  covers  a  wide  array  of  sub- 
jects and  geographical  concerns  that  we 
have  in  common.  And  that,  as  we  discuss  all 
of  these  things,  our  relationship  is  deep- 
ened and  strengthened.  And  this  East/West 
economic  matter  is  an  aspect  of  it.  But  there 
are  many  others  and  they  are  very  impor- 
tant. We  have  touched  on  a  few  tonight,  but 
not  many.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  remark 
so  that  the  full  context  of  these  discussions 
is  seen.  And  I  do  think  on  the  East/West 
economic  matters  now  we  have  a  good 
understanding,  and  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed in  one  way  or  another,  and  collaborate 
in  good  faith  as  Claude  says. 

Q.  What  is  the  true  value  of  a  study 
group  which  reaches  conclusions  but  leaves 
loopholes  to  governments  to  say  "it's  not 
for  me?" 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  This  is  the 
rule  of  the  game.  We're  all  allies  but  none 
of  us  can  dictate  to  the  others.  And  we 
certainly  do  not  accept  a  machinery  that 
would  be  in  a  position  to  make  decisions 
superseding  those  of  national  governments 
unless  it  comes  under  security  matters 
which  fall  within  the  purview  of  NATO  or 
within  the  contraints  accepted  under 
COCOM. 

Q.  But  the  Secretary  has  indicated  that 
security  represents  a  very  small  percentage 
of  these  decisions. 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  It  isn't  a 
question  of  percentage.  We  haven't 
touched  agricultural  products.  They  repre- 
sent a  very  large  part  of  the  present  trade. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  United  States 
which  now  has  a  very  large  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  sell  agricultural  products 
for  something  like  90  percent  of  your  total 
exports.  It  is  a  question  of  dealing  with 
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those  products,  with  those  technologies 
which  may  strengthen  the  military  potential 
of  the  Eastern  bloc.  There  we  accept  the 
restraints.  For  the  rest  we  exchange  views. 

Secretary  Shultz.  You  wouldn't  accept 
going  into  a  study  of  something  and  say, 
going  in  before  I  know  anything  about 
what's  going  to  come  out  of  it,  bind  my 
sovereign  nation.  No  country  would  do 
that.  However,  when  you  get  to  the  end  of 
the  study,  and  if  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
here  is  something  that  is  desirable,  individ- 
ual countries  may  decide  in  their  security 
interests — yes,  we  want  to  make  a  mutual 
undertaking  to  act  in  such  and  such  a  way. 
And  that's  what  you  get  out  of  examining 
the  situation  and  seeing  where  you  want  to 

go- 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it's  still  not  clear  to  me 
whether  France  is  ready  to  participate  in 
this  effort  to  establish  an  East/West  trade 
strategy. 

Secretary  Shultz.  If  it  isn't  clear  to  you 
by  now,  it's  never  going  to  be  clear  to  you. 
How  many  times  does  he  have  to  say  it? 

Q.  Mr.  Cheysson,  how  are  you  going  to 
explain  these  studies  to  the  Soviets?  Won't 
they  take  offense? 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  If  they 
take  offense,  it's  their  affair. 

Secretary  Shultz.  That's  a  good  place 
to  leave  it. 


Document  168 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Shultz) 
Before  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  Madrid,  December 
16,  1982" 

United  States  Seeks  to 
Strengthen  CSCE 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  delighted  to 
be  here  this  morning  at  the  site  of  the  CSCE 
Review  Meeting,  so  ably  hosted  by  the 
Government  and  people  of  Spain. 

As  you  know,  I  have  just  met  with  Am- 
bassador Kampelman  and  his  NATO  col- 


44  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
392,  December  16,  1982;  printed  also  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  February  1983,  pp.  30-31. 


leagues.  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  their 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  their  dedication  to 
strengthening  the  CSCE  process.  Through 
our  mutual  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  prom- 
ise of  Helsinki  is  fulfilled  in  practical  ways, 
we  are  advancing  a  process  that  can  reduce 
divisions  and  improve  the  human  condition 
in  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  of  the  35  signatory 
states  have  taken  the  commitments  we  free- 
ly entered  into  at  Helsinki  with  equal  seri- 
ousness. In  Afghanistan,  in  Poland  and  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  obligations  under- 
taken in  1975  are  being  flouted,  with  grave 
cost  to  human  life  and  human  dignity. 

For  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  to  be  a  living 
document,  it  must  be  honored  by  deeds, 
not  just  words.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
expect  the  Eastern  countries  to  be  like  us; 
but  we  do  expect  a  sincere  effort  to  abide  by 
commitments  freely  made:  to  refrain  from 
the  use  or  threat  of  force;  to  honor  the  right 
of  peoples  to  self-determination;  to  respect 
the  dignity  and  fundamental  human  rights 
of  individuals  at  home  and  abroad. 

Events  in  Poland  over  the  past  year  strike 
at  the  heart  of  the  CSCE  process.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  Western  foreign  ministers 
came  to  Madrid  last  February  to  stand  up 
for  the  people  of  Poland  and  in  defense  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  As  free  nations,  we 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  Polish  peo- 
ple's struggle  to  realize  the  promise  of 
Helsinki. 

We  want  the  Madrid  meeting  to 
strengthen  CSCE.  We  seek  agreement  on  a 
full  concluding  document  which  would  em- 
body balanced  progress  on  human  rights 
and  security  issues,  including  the  mandate 
for  a  European  Security  Conference.  But 
failure  to  honor  existing  CSCE  undertaking 
is  an  obstacle  to  such  an  outcome.  There- 
fore, we  have  jointly  sponsored  new  pro- 
posals which  address  these  failures.  Our 
proposals — on  such  issues  as  labor  rights, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  Helsinki  moni- 
tors— extend  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act 
and  make  the  requirement  for  compliance 
unmistakably  clear. 

In  making  these  proposals,  we  remain 
mindful  that  the  Helsinki  process  is  more 
than  mere  words.  The  actions  of  govern- 
ments are  what  determine  whether  that 
process  will  flourish  or  wither  away.  Here 
today,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  United  States 
pledges  to  support  and  promote  the  stan- 
dards of  Helsinki  vigilantly.  No  state  which 
seeks  the  goals  of  peace  and  stability  in 
Europe  can  fail  to  do  the  same. 
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Document  169 

Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,   December  20,    1982  (Extract)45 


Secretary  Shultz's 
Successful  European  Trip 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  see 
there's  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  topic. 

In  general  we  were  very  pleased  with  the 
trip.  We  think  it  was  successful  in  many 
respects.  It  achieved  the  objectives  that  we 
set  for  it. 

I  think,  as  I  said  before  the  trip  started, 
that  there  was  clearly  a  sense  of  malaise  and 
a  sense  of  crisis  within  the  alliance.  We 
think  that  the  trip  itself  was  the  capstone  of 
a  process  of  several  months  where  we  have 
been  able  to  deal  effectively  with  a  number 
of  sensitive  issues  within  the  alliance. 

I  think  the  trip  demonstrated  the  impor- 
tance of  existing  transatlantic  institutions 
such  as  NATO,  the  EC — the  European 
Community — OECD,  and  the  importance 
of  consultations  and  what  they  can  accom- 
plish. 

More  specifically,  I  think  there  were  four 
principal  tasks  that  we  laid  out,  and  the 
Secretary  accomplished  those  tasks. 

First  of  all,  he  advanced  the  process  of 
implementing  the  agreement  on  East-West 
economic  relations,  and  the  work  program 
that  was  discussed  in  discussions  here  and 
in  other  areas  we  think  is  now  going  to  get 
underway. 

Secondly,  we  demonstrated  allied  reso- 
lution on  the  December  1979  INF  decision 
with  regard  both  to  deployment  in  1983 
and  continued  allied  support  for  the  zero- 
zero  negotiating  approach  that  the  Presi- 
dent unveiled  on  November  18,  1981.  The 
proposal,  as  you  recall,  calls  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  an  entire  class  of  weapons. 

Thirdly,  we  think  we  established  on  a 
firmer  basis,  particularly  in  the  meeting 
with  the  five  Cabinet  Ministers  in  the  EC 
Commission,  a  firmer  basis  for  the  resolu- 


tion of  transatlantic  economic  problems, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  agriculture — a 
strong  desire  on  both  sides  to  avoid  a 
disagreement  or  a  trade  war  concerning 
agriculture. 

And  then  fourthly,  we  think  we  solidified 
our  relationship  with  a  number  of  new 
governments  in  Europe  that  we  held  discus- 
sions [with?]  at  a  high  level  for  the  first  time: 
the  new  Fanfani  government  in  Rome,  the 
Socialist  government  in  Madrid,  the  new 
government  in  The  Hague. 

I  will  jrlst  stop  there  and  be  happy  to  take 
any  questions  you  might  have. 


Document  170 

Report  by  President  Reagan  Submitted  to  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  fanuary  198$  (Extract)46 

Implementation  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act 

OVERVIEW 

The  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(CSCE)  represents  a  framework  for  the  35 
participating  states  to  work  to  resolve  the 
humanitarian,  economic,  political,  and  mili- 
tary issues  that  divide  Europe.  The  Final 
Act  underscores  that  each  area  is  of  equal 
importance  to  genuine  security  and  cooper- 
ation in  Europe.  The  WTestern  objective  has 
been  to  preserve  and  strengthen  this  proc- 
ess through  a  thorough  review  of  imple- 
mentation of  the  Final  Act  and  agreement 
on  balanced  and  constructive  steps  forward. 

The  Final  Act  recognizes  that  followup 
conferences  are  essential  for  maintaining 
the  Helsinki  framework  as  a  vigorous  proc- 
ess of  addressing  problems  in  Europe. 
These  conferences  have  two  aspects,  both 
of  great  importance:  review  of  implementa- 
tion and  discussion  of  new  proposals. 

The  Madrid  followup  meeting,  which 
began  on  November  11,  1980,  thus  far  has 


45  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  This 
briefing  was  conducted  on  background  by  a  senior 
administration  official  beginning  at  4:04  p.m. 


46  Source:  Thirteenth  Semiannual  Report:  Imple- 
mentation of  Helsinki  Final  Act,  June  1,  1982-Xovem- 
ber  30,  1982,  Department  of  State  Special  Report 
No.  105,  January   1983,  pp.  2-3. 
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been  unable  to  reach  substantive  agree- 
ment. Most  recently,  the  gross  violations  of 
the  Final  Act,  including  the  banning  of  the 
Solidarity  trade  union,  which  have  been 
occurring  in  Poland  since  the  imposition  of 
martial  law  on  December  13,  1981,  have 
had  a  serious  effect  on  the  negotiations  at 
Madrid.  When  the  meeting  resumed  on 
November  9,  1982,  the  Danish  represent- 
ative, speaking  for  the  West,  made  clear 
that  the  deteriorating  record  of  Eastern 
compliance  with  the  Final  Act  continued  to 
be  the  major  obstacle  to  agreement  at  Ma- 
drid. 

Status  of  the  Madrid  Meeting 

The  first  phase  of  the  Madrid  meeting 
(to  mid-December  1980)  was  primarily  de- 
voted to  a  review  of  how  well  the  participat- 
ing states  had  fulfilled  their  obligations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  The  focus  then  shifted  to  discussion  of 
proposals  to  further  the  implementation  of 
the  Final  Act  and  to  actual  drafting  of  a 
concluding  document.  The  United  States 
and  other  Western  delegations  continued 
to  raise  implementation  issues  as  circum- 
stances warranted. 

From  the  outset,  two  issues  have  proved 
particularly  contentious:  balanced  progress 
on  human  rights  and  the  mandate  for  a 
post-Madrid  conference  on  the  military  as- 
pects of  security.  Discussion  and  progress 
on  these  issues  was  outlined  in  previous 
reports.  The  imposition  of  martial  law  on 
December   13,   1981,  and  the  subsequent 
suspension  of  civil  rights  in  Poland  brought 
the  negotiations  on  a  draft  concluding  doc- 
ument to  a  halt.  It  became  clear  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  adopting  a  concluding 
agreement  in  the  face  of  massive  violations 
of  existing  Final  Act  commitments  in  Po- 
land and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  meeting 
resumed  on  February   947  with  concerted 
Western  attention  to  repression  in  Poland 
and    Eastern    procedural    maneuvers    de- 
signed to  stifle  criticism  over  Eastern  viola- 
tions of  the  Final  Act.  It  recessed  again  on 
March  12  after  then  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
and  the  other  Western  Foreign  Ministers 
who  addressed  the  Madrid  meeting  stressed 
that  the  meeting  could  not  return  to  busi- 
ness as  usual  until  there  was  evidence  of 
Eastern  intent  to  live  up  to  the  Final  Act, 
and  the  Polish  people  were  again  free  to 
exercise  their  rights  to  self-determination 
and  other  fundamental  freedoms. 

When  the  meeting  resumed  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  the  United  States  was  prepared  to 


47  Regarding  the  CSCE  meeting,  February  9- 
March  12,  1982,  see  documents  157-159. 


resume  the  effort  to  strengthen  the  Helsinki 
process  if  the  East  made  a  genuine  effort  to 
live  up  to  its  existing  Final  Act  commit- 
ments, including  genuine  improvement  of 
the  situation  in  Poland. 

Review  of  Implementation 

Review  of  implementation  is  necessary 
both  to  demonstrate  the  concerns  of  the 
participating  states  over  shortcomings  in 
implementing  the  Final  Act,  and  to  point 
out  areas  that  require  further  attention  in 
the  discussion  of  new  proposals.  The  dis- 
cussion of  new  proposals  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  build  on  the  Final  Act. 

The  United  States  and  other  Western 
countries  have  used  the  Madrid  meeting  for 
a  constructive  effort  to  improve  security 
and  cooperation  in  Europe.  The  West  has 
raised  matters  of  implementation — particu- 
larly the  continuing  Soviet  repression  of 
dissidents  and  suppression  of  civil  liberties 
in  Poland — as  necessary.  And  there  was 
very  tough  bargaining  on  new  proposals  to 
insure  that  agreements  reached  at  Madrid, 
however  modest,  involve  concrete,  bal- 
anced, practical,  and  genuine  steps  forward. 

The  Western  review  of  implementation 
was  especially  extensive  in  the  field  of 
human  rights,  with  particular  attention 
given  to  specific  issues  and  cases  in  the 
human  rights  records  of  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. Virtually  all  other  Western  countries 
joined  the  United  States  in  its  efforts  to 
examine  fully  human  rights  implementa- 
tion. Many  Eastern  countries,  for  their  part, 
addressed  human  rights  questions,  thereby 
strengthening  the  CSCE  mandate  of  review 
of  implementation. 

In  the  area  of  implementation,  the  op- 
pression in  Poland  constitutes  a  massive 
violation  of  the  Final  Act  for  which  the 
Polish  authorities  and  the  Soviet  Union 
bear  full  responsibility.  The  military  regime 
of  General  Wojciech  Jaruzelski  clearly  has 
failed  to  abide  by  Principle  VII  concerning 
respect  for  0  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  Soviet  complicity  in  the  continu- 
ing suppression  of  the  Poles  also  violates 
Soviet  commitments  under  the  Final  Act. 
Of  course,  Soviet  violations  of  the  Final  Act 
continued  in  a  number  of  other  areas,  in- 
cluding the  continued  military  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  and  repression  of  the  Hel- 
sinki "watch  groups"  that  had  formed  to 
monitor  the  Soviet  Government's  imple- 
mentation of  the  Final  Act. 

When  the  Madrid  session  resumed  on 
November  9,  there  was  another  forceful 
demonstration   of  Western   concern   over 
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Poland.  Western  delegations,  beginning 
with  Denmark  representing  the  EC-10  and 
the  NATO  Allies,  renewed  their  criticism  of 
the  continuing  suppression  of  Solidarity 
and  the  Polish  people.  The  West  noted  that 
there  had  been  no  significant  improvement 
in  Poland  nor  in  Soviet  and  other  East  bloc 
compliance  with  Final  Act  obligations  in  the 
8  months  since  the  meeting  had  recessed  in 
March. 

In  this  situation,  the  West  made  clear 
that  the  Neutral/Non-Aligned  (NNA)  draft 
concluding  document  (RM-39),  tabled  in 
December  1981,  needed  to  be  considerably 
strengthened  if  the  meeting  was  to  result  in 
agreement  on  a  full,  substantive,  and  bal- 
anced final  document. 

To  address  these  concerns,  the  Western 
delegations  at  Madrid  proposed  significant 
amendments  to  the  NNA  draft  calling  for, 
inter  alia,  free  and  independent  trade 
unions,  an  end  to  repression  of  Helsinki 
monitoring  groups,  better  treatment  of 
journalists,  a  ban  on  jamming  of  radio 
broadcasts,  and  assurances  that  states 
would  facilitate  the  exercise  of  religious 
freedoms.  The  West  also  called  for  an  ex- 
perts meeting  on  human  contacts,  including 
the  important  problems  of  emigration  and 
family  reunification.  This  meeting  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  experts  meeting  on 
human  rights  sponsored  by  the  NNA  coun- 
tries. 

Continuing  the  practice  of  the  United 
States  delegation,  Ambassador  Max  M. 
Kampelman  gave  a  series  of  plenary 
speeches  indicting  the  East  in  general  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  in  particular 
for  human  rights  violations,  especially  con- 
tinuing repression  in  Poland,  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  the  suppression  of  Soviet 
Helsinki  monitoring  groups,  jamming  of 
WTestern  radio  broadcasts,  continuing  de- 
cline in  Jewish  emigration,  and  the  recent 
cutback  in  telephone  links  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  West.48 

Other  Western  countries  also  continued 
to  review  implementation  at  the  resumed 
session.  The  Western  Allies  unanimously 
condemned  the  continuing  state  of  martial 
law  in  Poland  and  made  clear  to  the  East 
that  an  improvement  in  compliance  with  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  Final  Act 
would  improve  the  chances  for  a  substan- 
tive agreement  at  Madrid,  including  a  man- 
date for  a  European  Disarmament  Con- 
ference (CDE). 


B.  Regional 
Organizations 


Document  171 

Declaration  Issued  by   the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  Brussels,  January  11,  19821 

NATO  Response  to  the 
Imposition  of  Martial  Law 
in  Poland 

1.  The  Allied  governments  condemn  the 
imposition  of  martial  law  in  Poland  and 
denounce  the  massive  violation  of  human 
rights  and  the  suppression  of  fundamental 
civil  liberties  in  contravention  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  the  Universal  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights2  and  the  Final  Act  of 
Helsinki.3 

2.  The  process  of  renewal  and  reform 
which  begin  in  Poland  in  August  1980  was 
watched  with  sympathy  and  hope  by  all  who 
believe  in  freedom  and  self-determination; 
it  resulted  from  a  genuine  effort  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Polish  people 
to  achieve  a  more  open  society  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  Final  Act  of 
Helsinki. 

3.  The  imposition  of  martial  law,  the  use 
of  force  against  Polish  workers,  with  the 
thousands  of  internments,  the  harsh  prison 
sentences  and  the  deaths  that  followed, 
have  deprived  the  Polish  people  of  their 
rights  and  freedoms,  in  particular  in  the 
field  of  trade  unions.  These  acts  threaten  to 
destrov   the   basis    for   reconciliation    and 


48  Regarding  a  speech  by  Kampelman  made  on 
November  24,  1982,  to  the  informal  Heads  of 
Delegation  Meeting,  see  document  166. 


•  Source:  SATO  Communiques,  1982,  NATO  In- 
formation Service,  Brussels,  Belgium,  pp.  36-38; 
printed  also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Feb- 
ruary 1982,  pp.  19-20.  The  United  States  request- 
ed this  special  ministerial  session  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  held  in  Brussels,  January  1 1 , 
1982,  to  plan  an  alliance  response  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  martial  law  in  Poland.  Secretary  Haig 
attended  this  meeting. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
December  19,  1948,  pp.  752-754. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope, August  1,  1975,  see  ibid.,  September  1, 
1975,  pp.  323-350. 
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compromise  which  are  necessary  to  prog- 
ress and  stability  in  Poland.  They  are  in 
clear  violation  of  Polish  commitments 
under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  particularly 
the  principle  relating  to  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  Develop- 
ments in  Poland  demonstrate  once  again 
the  rigidity  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  regimes  with 
respect  to  those  changes  necessary  to  meet 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  their  peoples.4 
This  endangers  public  confidence  in  co- 
operation between  East  and  West  and  seri- 
ously affects  international  relations. 

4.  The  Allies  deplore  the  sustained  cam- 
paign mounted  by  the  Soviet  Union  against 
efforts  by  the  Polish  people  for  national 
renewal  and  reform,  and  its  active  support 
for  the  subsequent  systematic  suppression 
of  those  efforts  in  Poland.  These  acts  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
international  undertakings,  and  in  particu- 
lar with  the  principles  of  the  Final  Act  of 
Helsinki,  especially  those  dealing  with 
sovereignty,  non-intervention,  threat  of 
force,  and  self-determination.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  no  right  to  determine  the  politi- 
cal and  social  development  of  Poland. 

5.  The  Allies  call  upon  the  Polish  leader- 
ship to  live  up  to  its  declared  intention  to 
re-establish  civil  liberties  and  the  process  of 
reform.  They  urge  the  Polish  authorities  to 
end  the  state  of  martial  law,  to  release  those 
arrested,  and  to  restore  immediately  a  di- 
alogue with  the  Church  and  Solidarity.  Only 
with  reconciliation  and  genuine  negotiation 
can  the  basic  rights  of  the  Polish  people  and 
workers  be  protected,  and  the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  the  country  be  se- 
cured. Poland  could  then  expect  to  enjoy 
fully  the  benefits  of  stability  in  Europe  and 
of  constructive  political  and  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  West. 

6.  The  Allies  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  respect  Poland's  fundamental  right  to 
solve  its  own  problems  free  from  foreign 
interference  and  to  respect  the  clear  desire 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Polish 
people  for  national  renewal  and  reform. 
Soviet  pressure,  direct  or  indirect,  aimed  at 
frustrating  that  desire,  must  cease.  The 
Allies  also  warn  that  if  an  outside  armed 
intervention  were  to  take  place  it  would 
have  the  most  profound  consequences  for 
international  relations. 

7.  In  their  communique  of  1 1th  Decem- 
ber,   1981,5    NATO    Ministers    reaffirmed 


their  commitment  to  work  for  a  climate  of 
confidence  and  mutual  restraint  in  East- 
West  relations;  what  has  since  happened  in 
Poland  has  great  significance  for  the  devel- 
opment of  security  and  co-operation  in  Eu- 
rope. The  persistence  of  repression  in  Po- 
land is  eroding  the  political  foundation  for 
progress  on  the  full  agenda  of  issues  which 
divide  East  and  West. 

8.  The  Allies  remain  committed  to  the 
policies  of  effective  deterrence  and  the  pur- 
suit of  arms  control  and  in  particular  have 
welcomed  the  initiatives  contained  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  18th  November  speech.6  The 
Soviet  Union  will  bear  full  responsibility  if 
its  actions  with  regard  to  Poland  and  its 
failure  to  live  up  to  existing  international 
obligations  damage  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess. A  return  to  the  process  of  real  reforms 
and  dialogue  in  Poland  would  help  create 
the  atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence  and 
restraint  required  for  progress  in  negotia- 
tions in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  limita- 
tions, including  the  Geneva  talks  on  Inter- 
mediate-Range Nuclear  Forces  due  to  re- 
sume on  12th  January. 

9.  In  view  of  the  grave  developments  in 
Poland,  which  constitute  a  serious  violation 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  Allies  agreed 
that  the  Madrid  Conference"  should  deal 
with  the  situation  as  soon  as  possible  at  the 
level  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

10.  The  Allies  will  also  intensify  their 
efforts  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  world 
public  opinion  and  international  organiza- 
tions, including  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organization,  the  violation  of 
human  rights  and  acts  of  violence  in  Po- 
land. 

1 1 .  Each  Ally  will,  in  accordance  with  its 
own  situation  and  legislation,  identify  ap- 
propriate national  possibilities  for  action  in 
the  following  fields: 

(a)  further  restrictions  on  the  move- 
ments of  Soviet  and  Polish  diplomats,  and 
other  restrictions  on  Soviet  and  Polish  dip- 
lomatic missions  and  organizations; 

(b)  reduction  of  scientific  and  technical 
activities  on  non-renewal  of  exchange 
agreements. 


4  The  Greek  delegation  has  reserved  its  posi- 
tion on  this  sentence.  [Footnote  in  the  source 
text.] 

5  For  the  text  of  the  communique  issued  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Council,  December  11,  1981,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
document  176. 


6  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  speech 
before  the  National  Press  Club,  November  18, 
1981,  see  xb\d.,  document  60. 

7  Regarding  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  in  Madrid, 
February  9-March  12,  1982,  see  documents  158 
and  159. 
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Meanwhile  the  Allies  emphasise: 

— their  determination  to  do  what  lies  in 
their  power  to  ensure  that  the  truth  about 
events  in  Poland  continues  to  reach  the 
Polish  people  despite  the  obstacles  created 
by  the  authorities  in  Warsaw  and  Moscow  in 
direct  contravention  of  their  obligations 
under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act; 

— their  resolve  that  the  quality  of  their 
relations  with  the  military  regime  in  Poland 
should  reflect  the  abnormal  nature  of  the 
present  situation  and  their  refusal  to  accept 
it  as  permanent; 

— their  willingness  to  contribute,  with 
other  governments,  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Polish  citizens  now  abroad  and 
unable  or  unwilling  to  return  to  their  own 
country.8 

12.  The  Allies  recognize  the  importance 
of  economic  measures  to  persuade  the  Pol- 
ish authorities  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
seriousness  of  Western  concern  over 
developments  in  Poland,  and  stress  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  measures  already  an- 
nounced by  President  Reagon.8 

13.  Regarding  economic  relations  with 
Poland,  the  Allies: 

— noted  that  future  commercial  credits 
for  goods  other  than  foods  will  be  placed  in 
abeyance; 

— noted  that  the  question  of  holding 
negotiations  about  the  payments  due  in 
1982  on  Poland's  official  debts  should  for 
the  time  being,  be  held  in  suspense; 

— affirmed  their  willingness  to  continue 
and  increase  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Polish 
people  for  distribution  and  monitoring  by 
non-governmental  organizations  to  ensure 
that  it  reaches  the  people  for  whom  it  is 
intended; 

— noted  that  those  Allies  which  sell  food 
to  Poland  will  seek  the  clearest  possible 
Polish  commitments  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  food.8 

14.  In  the  current  situation  in  Poland, 
economic  relations  with  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  bound  to  be  affected. 
Soviet  actions  towards  Poland  make  it  nec- 
essary for  the  Allies  to  examine  the  course 
of  future  economic  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  Recognising 
that  each  of  the  Allies  will  act  in  accordance 
with  its  own  situation  and  laws,  they  will 


examine  measures  which  could  involve  ar- 
rangements regarding  imports  from  the  So- 
viet Union,  maritime  agreements,  air  serv- 
ices agreements,  the  size  of  Soviet  commer- 
cial representation  and  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding export  credits.8 

15.  The  Allies  will  maintain  close  con- 
sultations on  the  implementation  of  their 
resolve  not  to  undermine  the  effect  of  each 
other's  measures. 

16.  In  addition  to  agreeing  to  consult  on 
steps  to  h^e  taken  in  the  near  future,  the 
Allies  will  also  reflect  on  longer-term  East- 
West  economic  relations,  particularly  ener- 
gy, agricultural  commodities  and  other 
goods,  and  the  export  of  technology,  in 
light  of  the  changed  situation  and  of  the 
need  to  protect  their  competitive  position 
in  the  field  of  military  and  technological 
capabilities.8 


Document  172 

Address  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Politico- Military  Affairs,  Department  of 
State  (Burt),  Before  the  Copenhagen 
Regional  Seminar,  Copenhagen,  February  5, 
1982* 

In  Defense  of  Western 
Values 

It  has  become  something  of  a  cliche  to 
suggest  that  NATO  is  a  victim  of  its  own 
success.  Thirty  years  of  peace  with  freedom 
have,  it  is  suggested,  weakened  Western 
resolve  to  preserve  the  former  while  de- 
fending the  latter.  Western  publics  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  tranquility  that 
they  take  it  for  granted  and  are  unwilling  to 
make  sacrifices  to  insure  its  continuation. 

Following  this  thesis,  the  current  debate 
within  the  alliance  is  seen  as  taking  place 
between  those  who  recognize  the  scope  of 
the  external  threat  and  those  who  do  not; 
between  those  who  appreciate  the  strategic 
realities  of  the  Western  position  and  those 
who  remain  lulled  by  illusions  of  detente. 

Yet  contrary  to  this  analysis,  the  major 
debate  within  the  alliance  is  not  on  the 


8  The  Greek  delegation  has  reserved  its  posi- 
tion on  these  paragraphs.  [Footnote  in  the  source 
text.] 


9  Source:  Current  Policy  No.  368,  February  5, 
1982,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of 
State;  printed  also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
April  1982,  pp.  65-67. 
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scope  of  the  Soviet  threat  but  on  the  form 
of  the  Western  response.  Resistance  in  Eu- 
rope to  stronger  defense  measures  does  not 
stem,  in  the  main,  from  complacency.  In 
fact,  opinion  polls  suggest  that  Europeans 
as  a  whole  are  considerably  more  worried 
that  a  major  war  may  be  approaching  than 
are  Americans.  The  strength  of  the  peace 
movement  in  Europe  demonstrates  the 
level  of  anxiety.  Those  who  march  in  op- 
position to  measures  designed  to  strength- 
en NATO  do  so,  in  large  measure,  not 
because  they  think  defense  no  longer  neces- 
sary, but  because  they  think  it  no  longer 
possible.  Current  differences  in  the  alliance 
thus  go  well  beyond  varying  perceptions  of 
Soviet  capabilities  or  intentions. 

The  world  has  changed  significantly  in 
many  ways  since  NATO's  inception  over  30 
years  ago.  The  alliance  has  changed  also 
but  at  a  slower  pace.  Consequently,  as  it 
now  begins  its  fourth  decade,  the  West 
faces  the  need  to  reinvigorate  its  security 
cooperation. 

One  change  of  major  significance  to 
NATO  has  been  the  shift  over  the  last  30 
years  in  the  U.S. -Soviet  balance  of  power 
away  from  clear  American  superiority  to 
something  closer  to  parity.  Often  com- 
mented upon,  and  generally  accepted,  the 
consequences  of  this  development  for 
NATO's  strategy,  doctrine,  and  force  plan- 
ning are  becoming  more  widely  un- 
derstood. Yet  necessary  corrective  meas- 
ures have  only  begun  -  to  be  undertaken. 

More  dramatic,  less  often  commented 
upon,  has  been  the  shift  in  the  balance  of 
power  between  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Thirty-five  years  ago  Europe 
lay  devastated.  America  produced  and  con- 
sumed half  the  world's  wealth.  Today, 
Western  Europe  has  achieved  and  in  some 
places  surpassed  American  levels  of  pro- 
ductivity and  consumption.  European  soci- 
eties are  rich.  European  economies  are  dy- 
namic. European  systems  of  governments 
are  solidly  based.  Europe  is  more  self- 
reliant  and  self-assertive  than  it  has  been  for 
decades.  Europe  is  more  united  than  it  has 
been  for  centuries.  Yet  the  patterns  of 
Western  defense  remain  today  essentially 
what  they  were  over  30  years  ago. 

The  single  most  striking  geopolitical 
change  over  the  past  35  years  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  shift  between  East  and  West,  or 
even  between  the  New  World  and  the  Old, 
but  rather  the  shift  between  North  and 
South,  between  the  First  World  and  the 
Third.  In  this  brief  span  of  years,  the  bulk  of 
the  world's  population,  and  nearly  as  much 


of  the  world's  territory  and  the  world's 
resources,  have  moved  from  Western  colo- 
nial tutelage  to  full  independence  of  West- 
ern control,  and  in  some  cases  toward 
outright  hostility  to  Western  interests.  Yet 
the  West  has  fashioned  no  consensus  re- 
garding its  response  to  this  revolution;  no 
means  for  coordinating  its  relations  with 
the  majority  of  mankind;  no  concerted  poli- 
cy for  defending  and  promoting  its  interests 
in  these  regions. 

The  pattern  of  Western  security  cooper- 
ation was  thus  set  in  an  era  very  different 
from  the  present.  It  was  set  when  Europe 
lay  prostrate,  when  the  United  States  had 
power  to  spare,  when  the  only  threat  to 
Western  interests  originated  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  when  the  only  possible  route  for 
aggression  was  from  the  East.  The  security 
structure  established  by  the  West  in  those 
early  postwar  years  met  the  challenges  of 
that  era  successfully.  This  structure  has 
continued  to  evolve  and  to  meet  the  new 
challenges  of  successive  decades.  But  the 
pace  of  international  change  has  quickened, 
the  challenges  have  multiplied,  and  the 
structure  has  begun  to  develop  growing 
pains. 

Throughout  the  postwar  era,  deficien- 
cies in  European  defense  efforts  have  been 
offset  by  what  amounted  to  a  surplus  in 
American     defense     capabilities.     Today, 
broadly  speaking,  American  superiority  is 
gone  and  that  surplus  is  no  more.  Over  the 
past  decade,  Europe  has  taken  steps  to  pick 
up  the  slack.  The  proportional  European 
contribution  to  NATO's  defense  has  risen 
significantly.  The  West  is  gradually  moving 
toward  a  new  division  of  labor,  one  in  which 
Europe  assumes  greater  responsibility.  The 
West  is  also  gradually  moving  toward  a 
recognition  of  common  security  interests 
extending  beyond  Europe.  But  this  process 
still  lags  behind  the  real  changes  in  the 
East-West  balance,  U.S.-Europe  balance, 
and  the  North-South  balance.  Adjustments 
of  the  magnitude  needed  to  maintain  pace 
with  these  changes  are  bound  to  be  painful. 
As  the  process  of  change  within  the  West 
accelerates,  as  the  West  moves  more  rapidly 
toward  a  new  division  of  labor,  occasional 
signs  of  discomfort  are  -bound  to  become 
evident. 

For  America,  the  challenge  is  to  lead  a 
more  fractious  alliance,  in  more  difficult 
circumstances,  with  reduced  margins  for 
error,  and  lessened  instruments  for  persua- 
sion. The  United  States  is  and  will  remain 
the  single  most  powerful  member  of  the 
alliance.  There  is  no  one  else  to  whom  the 
baton  of  leadership  can  be  passed.  Yet  with 
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each  passing  year  the  task  becomes  more 
difficult;  the  amount  of  effort  required 
greater;  the  end  result,  in  terms  of  alliance 
discipline,  less.  In  these  circumstances,  ex- 
pressions of  impatience  and  exasperation 
from  Washington  are  from  time  to  time  to 
be  expected. 

For  Europe,  the  challenge  is  to  assume 
responsibilities  for  Western  defense  com- 
mensurate with  the  place  Europe  has  at- 
tained in  the  West's  economic  system  and 
political  councils.  For  35  years,  Europe  has 
gotten  more  defense  than  it  has  paid  for. 
Europeans  have  become  accustomed  to  re- 
lying on  the  United  States  for  their  defense 
and  on  the  U.S.  Government  for  their  de- 
fense policies.  Assuming  greater  responsi- 
bility for  fielding  an  adequate  Western  de- 
fense will  be  difficult  for  Europe.  Transfer- 
ring to  Europe  greater  responsibility  for 
formulating  and  implementing  Western  de- 
fense policies  will  be  even  harder  for  Eu- 
rope and  for  the  United  States. 

For  the  West,  the  challenge  is  to  develop 
a  consensus  on  Western  interests  in  the 
Third  World  and  to  fashion  a  more  effective 
means  to  protect  and  promote  them. 
NATO  was  established  to  defend  European 
territory  from  an  attack.  It  is  not  designed 
to  deal  with  threats  from  other  quarters, 
nor  should  it  be  turned  to  that  purpose.  Yet 
these  other  threats  do  exist.  They  endanger 
us  all.  They  are  unlikely  to  be  mastered 
unless  the  West  responds  in  a  more  con- 
certed way  than  it  has  done  to  date. 

Agreement  on  ends  should  precede  dis- 
cussion of  means.  The  West's  withdrawal 
from  colonial  responsibilities  has  left  us 
with  a  crippling  legacy  of  guilt  and  de- 
spair— guilt  over  past  Western  exploitation; 
despair  over  future  Western  ability  to  influ- 
ence events  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 
Western  policies  toward  the  Third  World 
thus  rest,  more  often  than  not,  upon  little 
but  rhetoric  and  good  intentions  and  lead 
to  little  but  hand  wringing  and  inaction. 
Economic  assistance  rather  than  being  a 
primacy  for  the  promotion  of  Western  val- 
ues and  interests  is  often  little  more  than 
conscience  money,  designed  to  expiate  past 
sins  and  to  excuse  a  failure  to  involve  our- 
selves directly  in  the  fate  of  distant  regions 
and  forgotten  peoples. 

To  the  extent  that  the  West  has  had  a 
security  policy  toward  the  Third  World  over 
the  past  three  decades,  it  has  been  one  of 
gradually  transferring  to  the  United  States 
the  responsibility  for  protecting  residual 
Western  interests.  Only  2  years  ago,  this 
process  culminated  in  the  acceptance  by  the 


United  States  of  a  unilateral  responsibility 
for  preserving  Western  access  to  the  oil  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  oil  upon  which  Europe's 
economy  runs. 

This  process  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can. 
Europe,  by  reason  of  its  economic  power, 
its  historical  experience,  its  cultural  links, 
and  its  geographic  proximity,  has  a  critical 
role  to  play  in  much  of  the  Third  World.  A 
new  division  of  labor  among  Western  allies 
must  result  in  a  more  equitable  sharing  of 
the  costs  of  defending  Europe.  A  new  divi- 
sion of  labor  must  also  lead  to  a  more 
equitable  sharing  of  defense  commitments 
in  regions  of  critical  importance  to  the  West 
and  a  more  equitable  acceptance  of  the  risks 
inherent  in  such  commitments. 

Another  area  in  which  the  alliance  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  a  changing  world  is 
in  the  relative  priorities  accorded  its  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  defense.  When 
NATO  was  begun  in  the  late  1940s,  the 
memory  of  World  War  II  was  sharp.  The 
fear  of  a  new  conventional  war  was  keen. 
Europeans  were  willing,  indeed  eager,  to 
accept  a  heightened  risk  of  nuclear  war  to 
deter  the  outbreak  of  any  conventional  con- 
flict. By  threatening  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  equipping  NATO's  forces 
with  them,  Soviet  conventional  superiority 
was  offset  and  Soviet  aggressive  designs 
discouraged. 

Gradually,  however,  the  Soviet  Union 
developed  a  nuclear  capability,  first  against 
Europe,  then  against  the  United  States.  As  a 
result,  the  concept  that  NATO  could  com- 
pensate for  conventional  weakness  with  nu- 
clear strength  has  come  under  increasing 
challenge.  In  the  mid-1960's  the  strategy  of 
flexible  response  was  developed  to  provide 
the  alliance  with  alternatives,  in  responding 
to  aggression,  short  of  nuclear  war  or  sur- 
render. There  have  since  been  continuing 
efforts  to  strengthen  NATO's  conventional 
defenses.  But  these  attempts  have  not  kept 
pace  with  European  economic  potential, 
with  growing  Soviet  conventional  capabili- 
ties, or  with  changes  in  the  strategic  balance 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  the  Western  publics  are  clearly 
voicing  their  desire  to  raise,  not  lower, 
further  the  nuclear  threshold.  Certainly 
there  are  some  who  want  no  defense  at  all. 
Yet  the  vast  majority  of  our  peoples  recog- 
nize the  need  for  defense.  They  are  seeking, 
however,  an  approach  which  reduces  the 
risk  of  escalation  to  nuclear  weapons  while 
continuing  to  deter  aggression  at  any  level. 

Such  a  defense  can  be  constructed.  Nu- 
clear deterrence  is  not  the  sole  form  of 
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dissuasion.  In  adopting  the  strategy  of  flexi- 
ble response  the  alliance  recognized  that  a 
more  robust  conventional  defense,  com- 
bined with  the  continued  capability  for  re- 
course to  nuclear  weapons,  would  provide 
an  even  more  effective  deterrent.  Faced 
with  a  credible  conventional  and  nuclear 
deterrent,  a  potential  aggressor  would  need 
to  deal  not  just  with  an  uncertainty  over  the 
exact  location  of  the  nuclear  tripwire  but 
with  the  real  possibility  of  initial  defeat  at 
the  conventional  level.  Thus  in  strengthen- 
ing the  alliance's  conventional  capabilities, 
we  not  only  make  nuclear  war  less  likely,  we 
make  any  war  less  likely. 

Despite  the  move  to  flexible  response, 
however,  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic have  for  too  long  tended  to  implicitly 
accept  the  common  wisdom  that  Western 
Europe  is  indefensible,  and  that  only  the 
threat  of  nuclear  weapons  can  deter  aggres- 
sion. Certainly  nuclear  deterrence  must  re- 
main an  essential  element  of  Western  de- 
fense. But  it  is  time  for  the  problems  of 
conventional  defense  to  be  revisited  with 
fresh  insights  and  new  approaches.  For  the 
past  several  years  the  West's  military  and 
political  leadership,  its  academic  experts, 
and  its  journalistic  commentators  have  sub- 
jected the  nuclear  apex  of  NATO's  strategy 
to  the  most  intense  examination.  It  is  time, 
in  my  view,  we  reexamined  its  conventional 
base. 

If  democracy  and  personal  freedom  are 
to  thrive,  the  West  requires  much  more 
than  a  military  defense.  Societies  sometimes 
are  conquered  from  without.  Often  they 
first  crumble  from  within.  The  first  bastion 
in  the  defense  of  Western  society  is  that  of 
the  intellect.  To  rejuvenate  the  structure  for 
Western  security,  which  has  kept  the  peace 
for  over  30  years,  the  West  must  first  regain 
that  sense  of  purpose  which  imbued 
NATO's  creation.  The  West  must  once 
again  define  its  values.  It  must  proclaim 
them  and  it  must  apply  them,  not  just  to 
ourselves  but  in  our  dealings  with  others. 
What  makes  Western  values  unique  and 
worth  defending  is  not  their  Western  origin 
but  their  universal  application. 

Too  often  we  deny  the  universality  of 
our  values.  We  apply  a  deadening  relativism 
to  our  evaluation  of  other  societies  and  our 
reaction  to  events  in  other  regions.  In  Po- 
land the  Soviets  are  thus  said  to  demon- 
strate moderation,  because  they  suppress 
Polish  freedom  without  resort  to  military 
invasion.  In  Afghanistan  the  Soviet  Union  is 
waging  a  genocidal  campaign,  employing 
an  arsenal  of  deadly  chemical  weapons.  In 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Soviet  Union  is  supply- 


ing and  controlling  the  use  of  toxin  weap- 
ons against  unsophisticated  and  defenseless 
people.  Have  these  crimes  inspired  one 
march  in  the  West,  one  demonstration,  one 
dramatic  act  of  protest?  I  know  of  none. 

Those  in  our  societies  who  question  the 
necessity  for  defense  need  only  look  East. 
Those  who  have  difficulty  envisaging  how 
the  Sovet  Union  might  employ  military  su- 
periority and  geopolitical  advantage  to 
dominate  a  defenseless  Europe  need  only 
regard  the  current  condition  of  Poland. 
Those  who  doubt  the  utility  of  military 
power  in  our  modern  world  need  only  re- 
flect upon  the  basis  for  Soviet  control  of 
Eastern  Europe,  those  who  see  little  quali- 
tative difference  between  Eastern  and 
Western  forms  of  government  need  only 
note   the   treatment  of  Poland's  workers. 

Yet  Western  opinion  leaders  too  often 
regard  our  democratic  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  our  free  institutions  as  no  more 
than  cultural  artifacts,  the  result  of  a  more 
or  less  idiosyncratic  historical  development 
particular  to  Western  societies.  In  conse- 
quence we  excuse  in  others  what  we  would 
never  forgive  in  ourselves.  We  tend  to  re- 
gard the  defense  of  Western  values  as  a 
form  of  parochialism,  the  spread  of  those 
values  as  a  form  of  aggression.  We  put 
ourselves  on  the  psychological  defensive 
from  the  start.  We  invite,  and  half  accept, 
the  outrageous  arguments  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  West  has  intervened  in  Po- 
land by  its  expressions  of  support  for  Polish 
independence  and  liberty. 

In  fact  the  West  has  left  the  initiative  in 
the  ideological  field  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
too  long.  Western  values  will  not  survive 
unless  the  West  propounds  them.  Ideas, 
Plato  to  the  contrary,  do  not  exist  in  some 
ideal  sphere,  to  be  grasped  anew  by  succes- 
sive generations.  Ideas  live  in  the  mind  of 
man.  If  the  idea  of  liberty  ceases  to  light  our 
eyes  and  to  direct  our  action,  then  that  idea 
will  die.  If  the  spark  of  liberty  is  extin- 
guished, it  will  not  soon  be  rekindled,  and 
in  the  future  all  men  will  live  under  the 
varying  forms  of  tyranny  which  have  been 
the  lot  of  most  throughout  man's  past. 

If  we  harbor  any  doubts  as  to  whether 
our  values  are  worth  defending,  others  do 
not.  The  world  over,  men  of  different  cul- 
tures, with  different  histories,  fight  and  die 
to  achieve  what  we  have.  Western  values 
represent,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  of 
his  own  country,  mankind's  last  best  hope. 
The  worth  of  what  we  have  to  offer  is 
universally  recognized.  Freedom  can  re- 
main on  offer,  however,  only  so  long  as  we 
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ourselves  possess  it,  are  willing  to  fight  to 
preserve  it,  and  to  encourage  others  who 
grasp  for  it. 


Document  173 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  (Brock)  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  February  11,  198210 

European  Community 
Agricultural  Policy 
Harmful  to  U.S.  Farmers 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  morn- 
ing to  discuss  issues  that  have  a  significance 
both  in  terms  of  actual  trade  and  in  terms  of 
our  overall  trade  policy.  The  three  themes 
of  the  subcommittee's  hearings  today  are 
intertwined  because  the  majority  of  the 
Section  301 n  cases  that  the  administration 
is  pursuing  today  involve  the  effect  on  U.S. 
agricultural  interests  of  agricultural  sub- 
sidies granted  under  the  European  Com- 
munity's Common  Agricultural  Policy. 

I  should  say  at  the  outset  that  we  and 
previous  administrations  have  said  that  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy,  or  CAP  as  it  is 
commonly  known,  is  a  domestic  agricultural 
policy  and  as  such  is  legitimately  the  do- 
main of  the  EC.  If  that  policy  had  no 
manifestations  that  affected  our  trade,  we 
would  have  no  cause  to  publicly  criticize  it 
or  to  discuss  it  within  the  context  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  CAP  does  affect  our 
trade,  and  we  do  have  just  cause  for  criti- 
cism and  for  bringing  certain  EC  practices 


10  Source:  European  Communities'  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy,  the  Subsidies  Code,  and  Enforcement  of 
U.S.  Rights  Under  Trade  Agreements:  Hearing  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  United  States  Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress, 
Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  22-32. 

•'  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (P.L. 
93-618)  permits  the  President  to  take  retaliatory 
action  against  a  foreign  government  and  allows 
domestic  interests  to  bring  to  the  Government's 
attention  the  fact  that  foreign  practices  are  adver- 
sely affecting  U.S.  interests;  for  the  text  of  this 
section,  see  88  Stat.  2041.  When  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  was  amended  and  it  became  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979  (P.L.  96-39),  Section  301 
was  augmented  to  include  a  list  of  procedures  and 
actions  the  President  was  permitted  to  take;  for 
the  text,  see  93  Stat.  295. 


before  the  dispute  settlement  panels  of  the 
GATT. 

This  subcommittee  knows  very  well  the 
evolution  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity from  its  genesis  in  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  so  I  won't  dwell 
on  all  of  the  background.  You  are  also 
aware  that  the  United  States  has  long  fa- 
vored European  integration  and  as  far  back 
as  the  Eisenhower  administration  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  actively  supported  the  forma- 
tion of  the  EC.  The  original  commitment  to 
economit  integration  in  the  EC  included 
the  gradual  establishment  of  a  customs 
union — the  freeing  of  trade  between  the 
members  and  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon customs  tariff  on  imports  from  third 
countries.  For  agriculture,  this  would  mean 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  some 
uniformity  and  centralization  to  the  agricul- 
tural programs  of  the  member  nations. 

Thus,  when  the  Treaty  of  Rome  was 
signed  by  the  original  six  member  states,12 
the  groundwork  for  the  CAP  was  laid.  The 
original  objectives  set  forth  for  the  CAP  are 
certainly  worthy:  to  increase  farm  produc- 
tivity, stabilize  markets,  ensure  a  fair  stand- 
ard of  living  for  farmers,  guarantee  regular 
supplies,  and  ensure  reasonable  prices  for 
consumers.  While  I  find  myself  in  general 
agreement  with  these  objectives,  I  am  very 
much  in  opposition  to  the  ways  by  which  the 
Community  has  sought  to  reach  these 
goals. 

We  share  many  of  the  same  goals  that  the 
framers  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
had  in  mind,  but  we  have  gone  about  reach- 
ing those  goals  in  a  way  that  we  believe  is  in 
conformity  with  our  international  obliga- 
tions. The  Community,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  chosen  to  undertake  a  costly  series  of 
programs  and  then  shift  the  burden  to 
other  countries.  This  burden  is  becoming 
intolerable. 

I  don't  wish  to  saddle  you  with  a  series  of 
numbers,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
cost  of  the  CAP  has  increased  from  $7.7 
billion  in  1976  to  $14.4  billion  in  1980. 
These  expenditures  finance  internal  pro- 
grams aimed  at  improving  the  structure  of 
agriculture,  but  they  also  are  designed  to 
act  as  market  supports  through  intervention 
purchases,  paying  for  stockpiling,  and  for 


12  The  Treaty  of  Rome  established  the  Europe- 
an Economic  Community  (EEC  or  Common  Mar- 
ket) which  was  signed  in  Rome  on  March  25, 
1957,  by  Belgium,  France,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands;  for  the  text, 
see  298  UNTS  11. 
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export  subsidies.  If  the  taxpayers  and  con- 
sumers in  the  Community  wish  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  CAP,  they 
have  every  right  to  do  so;  after  all,  they  elect 
the  officials  who  provide  the  EC  Commis- 
sion with  its  direction.  I  begin  to  balk, 
though,  when  the  U.S.  farmer,  processor,  or 
exporter  is  also  expected  to  shoulder  that 
burden. 

As  an  example,  in  my  trip  last  December 
to  several  European  capitals,13  I  was  told 
that    U.S.    exports    of  nongrain    feed    in- 
gredients, such  as  corn  gluten,  were  re- 
sponsible  for   many   of  the   woes   of  the 
Community.   I   was   told   that   the  United 
States   should  voluntarily  restrain  its  ex- 
ports of  such  products  because  they  com- 
peted unfairly  with  EC-produced  corn  and 
wheat  and  that  the  EC  had  no  hope  of 
bringing  its  expenditures  for  price  supports 
under  control  until   this   "loophole"   was 
closed.  The  "loophole,"  as  they  called  it,  is 
the  duty-free  binding  that  the  United  States 
paid  for  in  earlier  rounds  of  trade  negotia- 
tions. I  pointed  this  out  and  mentioned  that 
they  actually  had  the  cause  and  effect  re- 
versed.  I  noted  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
unreasonably  high  support  prices  the  EC 
offered  that  encouraged  high  priced  do- 
mestic production.  The  domestically  pro- 
duced grains  are  consequently  so  costly  that 
the  feed  compounders  seek  out  corn  gluten 
and  other  lower-cost  grain  substitutes  in 
order  to   formulate   their  feed   rations.   I 
suggested  that  they  should  be  more  proper- 
ly realigning  their  domestic  grain  prices 
than  expecting  us  to  cut  back  our  exports. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
Community,  through  high  support  prices, 
induces  high  price  production,  I  should  also 
mention  that  this  also  manifests  itself 
through  the  need  to  subsidize  exports  in 
order  to  bring  their  price  down  to  the  world 
market  level.  The  EC  budget  is  thus  hit  two 
ways — the  production  inducement  and  the 
export  subsidy,  which  is  euphemistically 
called  a  "restitution." 

A  number  of  products  benefit  from  this 
restitution  system:  wheat,  wheat  flour,  poul- 
try and  pasta  are  only  a  few  examples.  As 
you  are  aware,  we  are  holding  consultations 


13  Brock  left  Washington  for  Europe  on  De- 
cember 2,  1981.  He  attended  a  conference  at 
Ditchley  Park,  United  Kingdom,  December  4-6, 
and  had  talks  with  trade  and  agricultural  officials 
in  London,  Paris,  Bonn,  and  Brussels,  December 
7-12.  With  Haig  and  other  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, he  met  with  EC  officials  in  Brussels, 
December  11-12,  and  returned  to  Washington, 
December  12. 


with  the  EC  in  an  attempt  to  convince  them 
that  the  manner  in  which  they  are  exporting 
these  products  is  not  in  conformity  with 
their  international  obligations.  They  disa- 
gree in  several  instances,  and  it  appears  that 
we  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  several  of 
these  disputes  to  the  formal  GAIT  panel 
process,  something  we  have  already  done  in 
the  case  of  wheat  flour. 

Again,  I  don't  wish  to  burden  you  with 
statistics,  but  I  think  it  worthy  of  note  that  in 
at  least  one  instance  we  have  been  able  to 
evaluate  the  cost  to  the  American  farmer  of 
the  EC  practices.  A  study  undertaken  by 
Michigan  State  University  for  wheat  showed 
that  in  1981,  if  the  EC  had  stocked  1  million 
tons  of  wheat  and  exported  7  instead  of  14 
million  tons,  the  U.S.  farmer  would  have 
received  an  additional  50  cents  per  bushel 
for  his  wheat.  For  1982  the  estimate  is  that  a 
bushel  would  bring  35  cents  more.  The 
farmers  I  know  would  be  highly  pleased  to 
get  35  to  50  cents  more  a  bushel!  That's 
what  I  mean  about  bearing  the  burden  of 
the  CAP. 

It's  not  just  the  export  subsidies  that 
bother  us,  though.  The  Community  has 
processing  subsidies  that  distort  trade;  and 
they  also  insulate  their  market  from  world 
market  price  fluctuations  through  the  use  of 
variable  levies  that  come  into  play  when  the 
world  market  price  falls  below  some  calcu- 
lated minimum  import  price  established  by 
the  EC  Commission.  Further  distorting 
trade  is  a  mechanism  that  imposes  export 
levies  when  EC  prices  fall  below  the  world 
price.  Because  the  Community  is  so  gener- 
ous with  its  support  prices,  this  doesn't 
happen  often;  but  when  it  did — in  the  early 
1970's  when  grain  prices  around  the  world 
were  rising  at  a  rapid  rate — it  contributed  to 
the  run  up  in  prices  and  added  to  the 
instability  of  the  world  market. 

Thus,  while  the  EC  has  sought  to  stabil- 
ize its  internal  markets,  it  appears  to  be 
forcing  instability  on  the  markets  of  others. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  we  have  an 
obligation  to  speak  out  against  the  external 
manifestations  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
an  internal  EC  matter. 

We're  deeply  troubled  by  some  of  the  EC 
practices  that  I  have  mentioned  and  by  the 
fact  that  although  the  fourth  CAP  reform 
proposal  in  the  last  6  years  is  now  under 
review  in  Brussels,  it  appears  that  no 
meaningful  reform  is  in  the  cards.  There 
are  some  who  believe  that  the  stronger 
dollar  has  removed  some  of  the  pressure 
for  CAP  reform  by  making  U.S.  exports 
more  expensive  and  consequently  reducing 
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the  EC's  outlay  for  export  subsidies  neces- 
sary to  match  our  prices.  I'm  not  certain 
that  this  is  the  case,  but  it  is  true  that  the 
Community  has  been  able  to  reduce  its 
payments  for  restitutions.  Whether  the 
freeing  up  of  these  funds  for  other  uses  has 
had  any  effect  on  the  push  for  CAP  reform 
is  not  clear.  It  does  appear,  though,  that  this 
latest  attempt  at  rationalizing  the  CAP  is 
doomed  to  failure. 

Given  the  state  of  affairs  described 
above,  we  cannot  simply  stand  by  while  we 
continue  to  lose  agricultural  export  mar- 
kets. And  this  administration  is  not  standing 
by — as  I  noted  earlier  we  are  actively  in- 
vestigating a  series  of  complaints  brought 
under  Section  301  of  the  1974  Trade  Act 
involving  EC  export  and  production  sub- 
sides in  such  products  as  wheat  flour,  pasta, 
poultry,  sugar,  and  canned  fruit  and  raisins. 
Most  of  these  cases  are  in  the  early  consul- 
tation stages  of  the  dispute  settlement  proc- 
ess set  forth  in  the  Subsidies  Code;14  the 
wheat  flour  case,  however,  will  be  heard  by 
a  panel  during  the  last  week  of  February. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  any  definitive 
judgments  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Subsidies  Code  and  the  dispute  settlement 
process  in  imposing  discipline  on  the  use  of 
subsidies  in  the  agricultural  sector.  In  any 
international  agreement  there  are  ambigui- 
ties of  language  which  can  only  be  resolved 
by  testing  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Article  10  of  the  Sub- 
sidies Code  relating  to  export  subsidies  on 
primary  products  where  the  language  is 
perhaps  least  precise.  As  you  know  the  code 
does  not  absolutely  forbid  the  use  of  export 
subsidies  on  primary  agricultural  products. 
Rather,  it  forbids  their  use  only  when  they 
have  certain  effects,  e.g.,  where  the  sub- 
sidies result  in  the  exporting  country  having 
more  than  an  equitable  share  of  the  world 
export  market  or  in  material  price  un- 
dercutting of  other  suppliers.  The  cases  we 
are  now  investigating  constitute  the  first 
test  of  the  substantive  provisions  of  the 
Subsidies  Code. 

However,  with  regard  to  procedural  as- 
pects of  the  Code,  I  can  say  even  at  this 


14  The  reference  is  to  the  GATT  Subsidies 
Code,  one  of  the  agreements  signed  at  the  Tokyo 
Round  in  1979  (see  footnote  15)  which  estab- 
lished new  rules  on  subsidies  behavior  for  signa- 
tory nations.  For  the  text  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Interpretation  and 
Application  of  Articles  VI,  XVI  and  XXIII,  signed 
at  Geneva  April  12,  1979,  and  entered  into  force 
January  1,  1980,  see  31  UST  513.  Article  10 
pertains  to  export  subsidies  on  certain  primary 
products. 


stage  that  we  have  been  strongly  dissatisfied 
with  EC  reaction  to  our  complaints.  In 
every  case,  the  EC  has  used  delaying  tactics 
which  interfere  with  the  smooth  operation 
of  the  dispute  settlement  process. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples.  In  the  pasta 
case,  the  United  States  requested  consulta- 
tions on  December  1,  1981.  The  time  peri- 
od for  consultations  in  this  case  is  30  days. 
Thus,  the  consultations  should  have  been 
completed  by  January  1,  1982.  However, 
the  EC  did  not  even  respond  to  our  formal 
request  <for  consultations  until  January  25, 
1982 — almost  8  weeks  after  our  request. 
Furthermore,  they  declined  to  hold  con- 
sultations. We  have  replied  insisting  that 
they  adhere  to  Code  procedures. 

Similarly,  in  the  sugar  case,  the  United 
States  requested  consultations  on  October 
9,  1981.  The  EC,  claiming  that  their  prac- 
tice did  not  constitute  a  subsidy,  refused  to 
consult  until  the  United  States  supplied 
further  information.  We  did  furnish  addi- 
tional information  on  December  10,  but  the 
EC  did  not  agree  to  consult  until  January 
25,  1982.  Those  consultations  are  now 
scheduled  for  next  week,  more  than  2 
months  after  they  should  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

It  was  precisely  because  of  the  flagrant 
use  of  such  delaying  tactics  in  the  GATT 
dispute  setdement  process  that  Congress, 
in  the  1974  Trade  Act  directed  U.S. 
negotiators  in  the  Tokyo  Round15  to  seek 
specific  time  limits  on  the  dispute  settle- 
ment process.  I  have  informed  EC  officials 
in  the  high-level  consultations  held  earlier 
this  week  that  we  cannot  tolerate  the  con- 
tinued flouting  of  the  dispute  settlement 
process  of  the  Code.  Furthermore,  I  made  it 
clear  to  the  EC  officials,  and  wish  to  assure 
you,  that  delays  in  the  international  dispute 
settlement  process  cannot,  and  will  not, 
prevent  USTR  from  meeting  its  deadline  to 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  President 
under  Section  301. 


15  The  reference  is  to  the  seventh  of  the  major 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  (MTN)  held  under 
the  auspices  of  GATT.  The  talks  which  opened  in 
Geneva  in  October  1973,  were  called  the  "Tokyo 
Round"  because  they  were  initiated  by  a  declara- 
tion signed  in  Tokyo  in  September  1973  at  the 
GATT  ministerial  level.  The  agenda  for  the  talks, 
attended  by  over  90  countries,  placed  special 
emphasis  on  the  export  needs  of  developing 
countries  and  also  included  discussions  on  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade,  trade  in  agricultural  goods, 
and  trade  protectionism.  The  talks  concluded  on 
April  12,  1979,  when  23  countries  initialed  a 
comprehensive  trade  agreement  that  reduced 
tariffs  an  average  of  33  percent  over  the  succeed- 
ing 8  years  and  established  new  codes  of  conduct 
regarding  nontariff  barriers  to  trade. 
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This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  the 
effectiveness  of  Section  301  in  responding 
to  policies  and  practices  of  foreign  govern- 
ments that  are  either  inconsistent  with  their 
obligations    under    trade    agreements    or 
deemed  to  be  unreasonable,  unjustifiable 
or  discriminatory  and  a  burden  on  U.S. 
commerce.  Section  301  is  both  an  authori- 
zation to  the  President  to  take  retaliatory 
action  against  a  foreign  government  and  a 
means    by   which    domestic    interests    can 
bring  to  the  government's  attention  the  fact 
that  foreign  practices  are  adversely  affect- 
ing our  interests.  With  respect  to  the  latter  I 
think  we  must  say  that  301  is  proving  effec- 
tive in  light  of  the  number  of  cases  which 
are  now  being  filed.  Since  August  of  1981, 
we  have  received  six  301  petitions.  Thus, 
approximately  20  percent  of  all  petitions 
ever  filed  under  Section  301   since   1975 
have  been  filed  in  the  last  5  months.  Of  the 
six  recent  petitions,  five  have  been  accepted 
for  investigation.  The  sixth,  involving  pro- 
duction subsidies  on  specialty  steel,  is  being 
reviewed   and   a   decision   on  whether   to 
initiate  an  investigation  will  be  made  by 
February  26. 

With  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of  301 
as  a  tool  of  retaliation,  let  me  make  several 
points.  First,  retaliation  is  not  a  preferred 
result  in  any  301  case.  Rather  our  goal  is  to 
eliminate  or  modify  a  foreign  practice  which 
is  adversely  affecting  U.S.  interests.  The 
authority  to  retaliate  conferred  by  Section 
301  is  intended  to  provide  the  necessary 
leverage  to  obtain  this  result.  In  numerous 
past  instances,  the  knowledge  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  retaliate  under  301  has  led 
to  a  settlement  of  the  issue.  Where  the 
foreign  practice  complained  of  falls  into  the 
traditional  areas  of  tariffs  and  nontariff  bar- 
riers, we  are  able  to  devise  an  appropriate 
retaliatory  action  with  relative  ease.  How- 
ever, as  the  scope  of  the  issues  raised  under 
301  broadens  beyond  the  traditional  prod- 
uct area,  we  need  to  examine  the  scope  of 
the  President's  retaliatory  authority  to  de- 
termine if  it  is  adequate  to  meet  today's 
problems. 

Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  foreign 
practices  in  the  investment  and  services 
sectors.  Such  practices  are  increasingly 
viewed  as  having  adverse  effects  on  U.S. 
economic  interests.  While  Section  301  cur- 
rently provides  the  President  with  specific 
authority  to  impose  restrictions  on  services 
of  a  foreign  country,  questions  may  be 
raised  as  to  scope  of  his  authority  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  may  be  implemented. 
Furthermore,  Section  301  provides  no  spe- 
cific authority  for  the  President  to  retaliate 
with  investment  restrictions. 


While  a  product  retaliation,  for  example, 
a  tariff  increase,  is  permissible  under  do- 
mestic law,  in  an  investment  or  services 
case,  such  action  might  place  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  its  international  obli- 
gations under  the  GAIT.  Therefore,  we  are 
currently  reviewing  the  entire  scope  of  re- 
taliatory authority  and  may  come  back  to 
Congress  to  request  additional  authority. 
We  are  examining  the  legislation  in- 
troduced recently  to  expand  the  President's 
retaliatory  authority  to  cover  investment. 
This  proposed  legislation  may  provide  sig- 
nificant new  and  useful  authority,  and  we 
will  review  it  carefully. 

Our  experience  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  domestic  procedures  of  Section 
301  investigations  and  the  Code  dispute 
settlement  process  is  broadening  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  investigation  of  the  agricul- 
tural cases  noted  earlier.  Although  these 
investigations  are  still  in  their  initial  phases, 
we  can  already  see  some  areas  in  which 
Section  301  needs  to  be  amended. 

For  example,  we  have  already  experi- 
enced difficulty  with  Section  303.  That  Sec- 
tion requires  that  we  request  consultations 
with  a  foreign  government  on  the  same  day 
that  we  decide  to  initiate  an  investigation 
into  the  allegations  of  a  301  petition.16  The 
result  is  that  we  are  required  to  initiate  the 
dispute  settlement  process  internationally 
before  we've  even  begun  our  investigation 
domestically.  In  certain  Subsidies  Code 
cases,  a  request  for  consultations  must  in- 
clude evidence  of  the  adverse  effect  of  the 
subsidy  on  the  complaining  U.S.  industry. 
Since  evidence  is  frequently  developed  in 
the  course  of  the  domestic  investigation,  we 
may  be  in  a  position  where  we  are  presenting 
our  case  in  the  international  dispute  setde- 
ment  forum  before  it  has  been  fully  developed. 

In  addition,  Section  304  differentiates 
between  investigations  relating  to  export 
and  domestic  subsidies  with  regard  to  the 
deadline  for  completion  of  the  investiga- 
tions. (Section  304  allows  7  months  for 
subsidy  cases,  and  8  months  for  domestic 
subsidy  cases.)  These  time  periods  were 
deliberately  selected  to  coincide  with  the 
timing  of  the  Code  dispute  settlement  proc- 
ess. However,  the  Code  does  not  dif- 
ferentiate on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  subsidy 
involved,  but  rather  on  the  basis  of  the 
Code   Articles    which    are    alleged    to    be 


•e  When  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93-618, 
88  Stat.  1978)  was  amended  and  became  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  (P.L.  96-39),  new 
Sections  303-306  were  added;  for  the  text,  see  93 
Stat.  295. 
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breached.  Thus  an  additional  month  is  pro- 
vided for  consultations  where  Article  8  is 
alleged  to  be  violated.  Since  it  is  possible 
that  an  export  subsidy  may  be  in  violation 
of  Article  8,  the  domestic  time  limits  in  a 
301  investigation  do  not  necessarily  match 
those  of  the  Code  dispute  settlement  proc- 
ess. 

While  we  wish  to  gain  more  experience 
with  these  cases  before  recommending  any 
statutory  changes,  it  is  likely  that  we  will  do 
so  at  some  future  date. 


Document  174 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs, 
Department  of  State  (Burt),  Before  Two 
Subcommittees  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  February  23,  198217 

Alliance  Strategy  and  the 
Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear  Forces 
Negotiations 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee: It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  discuss  this  administration's  policy 
on  NATO,  European  security,  nuclear  de- 
terrence, and  arms  control.  These  issues  go 
to  the  heart  of  America's  relationship  with 
Europe,  and  to  the  Atlantic  partnership 
which  we  have  together  fashioned.  This  is  a 
partnership  among  free  nations  which  share 
a  concept  of  man's  place  in  society  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  intercourse  between 
societies  should  be  conducted.  By  bridging 
the  Atlantic  with  the  pledge  that  an  attack 
on  one  is  an  attack  on  all,  and  by  giving 
substance  to  this  pledge  through  the  in- 
tegration of  conventional  forces,  nuclear 
forces  based  in  Europe,  and  strategic  nucle- 
ar forces  into  a  single  continuum  of  deter- 
rent power,  this  partnership  has  allowed  its 
members  to  live  in  freedom,  peace,  and 
prosperity  for  over  30  years. 

The  Soviet  Union's  ambition — reflected 
in  its  force  posture,  its  propaganda  efforts 


to  derail  NATO  modernization  and  its  INF 
arms  control  proposal — is  to  dissolve  this 
partnership,  to  turn  the  United  States  in- 
ward, and  to  turn  Western  Europe  into  a 
nuclear  hostage.  The  United  States  and  its 
allies  will  not  allow  this  to  happen.  By 
moving  ahead  with  the  implementation  of 
both  tracks  of  NATO's  1979  decision,  the 
Alliance  is  demonstrating  its  resolve  to  turn 
back  these  Soviet  efforts,  and  to  preserve 
the  structure  of  Alliance  security  which  has 
maintained  the  peace  for  more  than  three 
decades* 

The  December  1979  NATO  Decision 

The  decision  of  NATO  Ministers  in  De- 
cember 1979  to  deploy  new  U.S.  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  and  Pershing  II 
missiles  in  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
engage  the  Soviets  in  arms  control  negotia- 
tions involving  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces  (INF)  provides  the  framework  for  any 
discussion  of  contemporary  NATO  nuclear 
weapons  policy.18  This  decision  was  the 
culmination  of  NATO's  efforts  over  several 
years  to  come  to  terms  with  some  funda- 
mental— and  troubling — shifts  in  the  strate- 
gic environment. 

One  important  aspect  of  this  shift  was 
the  gradual  erosion  of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
Throughout  most  of  its  history,  NATO  has 
relied  for  deterrence  on  a  triad  of  forces — 
conventional  forces,  nuclear  forces  based  in 
Europe,  and  strategic  nuclear  forces.  The 
strategy  of  flexible  response  defines  the 
relationship  between  the  three  legs  of  this 
triad.  In  response  to  aggression  NATO 
would  respond  at  a  level  appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  the  aggression,  and  would  retain 
the  option  of  deliberate  escalation  should 
the  initial  response  fail  to  cause  the  enemy 
to  cease  his  attack  and  withdraw.  The  con- 
ventional forces  of  the  Alliance,  though 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  would 
serve  to  make  a  conventional  response  to 
nonnuclear  aggression  credible;  nuclear 
forces  based  in  Europe  would  make  clear 
the  possibility  of  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
response  to  Warsaw  Pact  aggression  of  any 
kind,  and  would  serve  as  a  visible  and 
credible  link  to  the  central  strategic  forces 
of  the  United  States,  which  were,  and  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  ultimate  deterrent. 


17  Source:  Overview  of  Nuclear  Arms  Control  and 
Defense  Strategy  m  SATO:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  International  Security  and  Scientific  Affairs 
and  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Sinety-seventh 
Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp. 
39-53. 


18  For  the  texts  of  the  communiques  issued  by 
the  special  meeting  of  the  NATO  Foreign  and 
Defense  Ministers  on  December  12,  1979,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers  on  De- 
cember 14,  1979,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic 
Documents,  1977-1980,  pp.  494-499. 
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Up  through  the  early  1970's,  NATO  had 
high  confidence  that  this  posture  would 
deter  Soviet  aggression.  While  the  Soviets 
had  conventional  superiority  on  the  ground 
in  central  Europe,  the  Alliance  had  the 
means  to  extract  a  heavy  price  for  any 
conventional  aggression,  and  held  the  op- 
tion of  bringing  the  conflict  to  the  nuclear 
level,  where  the  West  had  clear-cut  superi- 
ority, both  in  theater  nuclear  forces,  and  in 
strategic  nuclear  capabilities. 

But  as  we  moved  into  the  mid-to-late 
1970's  the  West  began  to  lose  this  nuclear 
edge  both  in  theater  and  in  strategic  forces. 
The  result  of  this  profound  change  in  the 
strategic  environment  was  that  it  was  no 
longer  clear  that  the  posture  NATO  had 
developed  and  maintained  over  the  past 
two  decades  would  suffice  indefinitely  to 
deter  the  Soviet  Union.  In  particular,  it  was 
feared  that  the  Soviets  could  come  to  be- 
lieve— however  mistakenly — that  they  could 
threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  based  in 
the  USSR  against  our  European  Allies  with- 
out risking  nuclear  retaliation  against  the 
Soviet  homeland. 

These  fears  were  substantiated  by 
developments  in  the  Soviet  force  posture 
which  demonstrated  that  they  were  indeed 
seeking  to  weaken  the  link  between  U.S. 
strategic  forces  and  European  defense.  For 
not  only  did  the  Soviets  continue  their 
decade-long  buildup  of  conventional  and 
strategic  nuclear  forces;  they  introduced  in 
the  mid- 1970's  a  new  system  into  their 
arsenal,  the  MIRVed  SS-20  missile,  whose 
range  and  mobility  was  designed  to  exploit 
the  new  strategic  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  USSR,  and  to  expand 
significantly  their  capability  of  launching 
strikes  against  our  allies  from  the  sanctuary 
of  their  own  territory.  This  was  only  part  of 
an  across-the-board  nuclear  modernization 
program  which  included  new  shorter  range 
missiles  and  aircraft. 

The  Alliance  recognized  that  these 
developments  threatened  to  undermine  the 
central  principle  upon  which  the  Alliance 
was  formed — that  an  attack  on  one  member 
of  the  Alliance  is  an  attack  on  all  its  mem- 
bers— and  to  decouple  the  U.S.  strategic 
deterrent  from  the  defense  of  Europe.  The 
European  Allies  were  the  first  to  express 
concern  about  these  developments.  The 
United  States  responded  positively.  The 
result  was  the  Alliance  decision  to  deploy  in 
Europe  new  systems  which  could  reach 
deep  into  the  Soviet  Union,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
not  devastate  Europe  from  a  Russian  sanc- 
tuary, and  thus  to  ensure  the  Soviet  recog- 


nition that  any  war  in  Europe  would  result 
in  unacceptable  damage  to  the  USSR. 

When  INF  modernization  is  seen  in  this 
broader  context  of  Western  deterrence 
strategy,  the  myths — sometimes  expressed 
here,  and  frequently  expressed  across  the 
Atlantic — which  have  come  to  surround  the 
Alliance  decision  of  December  1979  melt 
away. 

The  deployment  of  cruise  and  ballistic 
missiles  to  Europe  does  not  move  NATO 
away  from  its  strategy  of  flexible  response. 
Rather,  the  deployment  decision  is  essential 
to  sustaining  NATO  strategy.  In  particular, 
it  will  link  more  firmly  the  U.S.  strategic 
deterrent  to  the  defense  of  Europe. 

This  deployment  was  not  thrust  by  the 
United  States  upon  the  Europeans.  Rather 
it  represents  a  considered  American  re- 
sponse to  a  widely  felt  European  need  for 
an  evolutionary  adjustment  of  NATO's 
capabilities  to  take  account  of  the  onset  of 
strategic  parity  and  the  massive  and  con- 
tinuing buildup  of  Soviet  theater  forces, 
such  as  the  SS-20. 

The  deployment  does  not  give  the  Al- 
liance a  qualitatively  new  capability.  The 
United  States  has  had  systems  in  Europe 
capable  of  striking  the  Soviet  Union  since 
1952.  Rather  this  deployment  will  permit 
NATO  to  preserve  that  capability  and  retain 
that  element  of  our  deterrent  strategy  de- 
spite improvements  in  Soviet  air  defense, 
the  aging  of  our  own  systems,  an  increasing 
need  to  commit  NATO's  aircraft  resources 
to  conventional  roles,  and  large-scale  new 
deployments  of  Soviet  INF. 

This  deployment  does  not  increase  the 
Alliance's  reliance  upon  nuclear  weapons. 
Rather,  in  providing  NATO  a  more  bal- 
anced nuclear  posture,  this  planned  deploy- 
ment has  already  permitted  a  significant  net 
reduction  in  total  nuclear  weapons  located 
in  Europe. 

This  deployment  does  not  represent  a 
step  toward  the  development  of  a  NATO 
nuclear  war-fighting  capability.  It  is  the 
Soviet  Union  which  is  developing  the  capa- 
bility to  fight  and  win  a  nuclear  war  in 
Europe.  This  deployment  will  force  upon 
them  the  realization  that  NATO  will  not 
fight  a  war  on  their  terms,  will  not  permit 
them  to  regionalize  a  conflict  to  exclude 
Soviet  territory,  and  will  not  permit  them  to 
hold  Europe  a  nuclear  hostage. 

The  Role  of  INF  Arms  Control 

At  the  same  time,  NATO  recognized  that 
effective  arms  control  could  serve  the  same 
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end — reinforcement  of  the  link  between  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  When  the  Rea- 
gan administration  took  office,  it  recog- 
nized that  this  "track"  of  NATO's  1979 
decision  was  equally  important.  In  one  of 
the  new  administration's  first  foreign  policy 
steps,  it  announced  its  intentions  to  pursue 
both  tracks  of  NATO's  December  1979 
decision. 

Throughout  1981  the  administration 
conducted  an  extensive  review  of  U.S.  INF 
arms  control  policy  as  part  of  its  overall 
review  of  arms  control  policy.  This  review, 
and  intense  consultations  with  our  NATO 
allies,  culminated  in  the  offer  made  by  Pres- 
ident Reagan  in  his  November  18  address, 
to  cancel  U.S.  plans  for  deployment  of 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  and  Per- 
shing II  missiles  in  exchange  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  Soviet  SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5 
missiles. 

The  rationale  behind  this  simple  and 
straightforward  proposal  is  simple:  If  the 
Soviets  are  willing  to  eliminate  the  systems 
of  most  concern  to  the  West,  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  forego  deployment  of 
those  systems  the  Soviets  declare  are  of 
most  concern  to  them — the  GLCM  and  Per- 
shing II.  This  proposal  has  the  full  support 
of  the  alliance.  It  provides  the  basis  for  the 
U.S.  position  in  the  ongoing  INF  arms 
control  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  which  began  in 
Geneva  on  November  30  of  last  year.19 

The  principles  which  guided  the  United 
States  to  adopt  this  position  are  worth 
highlighting  because  they  illustrate  the 
place  of  our  INF  objectives  in  our  overall 
national  security  policy,  and  underscore  our 
commitment  to  a  militarily  meaningful  arms 
control: 

— The  agreement  should  focus  on  the 
most  dynamic  and  threatening  aspect  of  the 
threat:  longer-range  land-based  INF  mis- 
siles. A  negotiation  which  attempted  to  en- 
compass a  wide  range  of  other  systems 
would  divert  attention  away  from  this 
threat,  and  introduce  complexities  which 
would  impede  our  effort  to  achieve  agree- 
ment. 

— Limitations  should  be  global  in  scope. 
Because  of  the  range,  mobility,  and  trans- 
portability of  modern  INF  missiles,  such  as 


19  For  the  text  of  Secretary  Haig's  statement 
announcing  the  opening  of  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  forces,  November  30, 
1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents, 
1981,  document  62. 


the  SS-20  missile,  limits  applied  only  to 
those  in  Europe  would  not  effectively  limit 
the  threat  to  Europe. 

— Limits  must  be  equal.  Equality  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  only  acceptable  basis  for  an 
agreement.  The  United  States  cannot  per- 
mit the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve  superiority 
either  through  negotiation  or  through  mili- 
tary buildup. 

— Third-party  systems  should  neither  be 
limited  nor  compensated  for  in  any  agree- 
ment. In* a  bilateral  U.S. -Soviet  negotiation 
it  would  be  totally  inappropriate  to  negoti- 
ate on  systems  of  countries  not  present  at 
the  negotiating  table.  The  Soviet  Union 
cannot  in  any  case  expect  to  be  granted  the 
right  to  maintain  forces  as  large  as  all  others 
combined,  for  the  pursuit  of  total  security 
by  any  country  must  result  in  total  insecuri- 
ty for  all  the  rest. 

— Any  agreement  must  be  verifiable. 
Given  the  smaller  size  and  greater  mobility 
of  INF  systems,  this  will  be  an  even  greater 
challenge  in  INF  talks  than  in  those  on 
strategic  arms. 

The  approach  chosen  by  the  President, 
and  endorsed  by  the  allies,  adheres  to  these 
principles. 

— The  proposal  would  place  limits  on 
those  Soviet  systems  which  are  of  greatest 
concern  to  NATO:  Longer-range  land- 
based  INF  missiles  such  as  the  SS-20,  and 
on  those  U.S.  systems  about  which  the 
Soviets  have  expressed  most  serious  con- 
cern, the  new  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles and  Pershing  II  missiles. 

— The  proposal  calls  for  limits  on  a  glob- 
al basis,  rather  than  limits  confined  to  a 
specific,  arbitrary  region.  In  seeking  the 
elimination  of  ALL  SS-20's,  SS-4's,  and 
SS-5's,  the  United  States  is  willing  to  fore- 
go deployment  of  Pershing  II  and  GLCM  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

— The  proposal  would  set  equal  limits  at 
the  zero  level.  The  Soviets  claim  that  they 
want  major  reductions  and  parity;  our  pro- 
posal puts  that  claim  to  the  test. 

— The  proposal  has  been  put  forth  with 
verification  considerations  clearly  in  mind. 
A  total  ban  on  a  system,  such  as  the  ban  we 
are  seeking  on  longer-range  land-based 
INF  missiles,  will  be  easier  to  verify  than 
any  numerical  limit  above  the  zero  level. 

The  Soviet  Approach 

The  Soviets  have  their  own  two-track 
approach  to  INF.  On  one  track  they  seek  to 
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decouple  the  United  States  from  Europe 
with  force  deployments.  On  the  other  track 
they  seek  to  do  so  through  arms  control  and 
propaganda.  Their  objective  is  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  substance  of  the  proposals 
they  have  put  forward  to  date. 

For  years  the  Soviets  refused  to  place 
their  missiles  aimed  at  Europe  on  the 
negotiating  table.  They  argued  that  since 
these  systems  could  not  strike  the  United 
States,  but  only  the  European  Allies,  they 
should  be  of  no  concern  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  only  when  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  new  INF  missile  deployments  in 
NATO  Europe  that  they  agreed  to  put  their 
systems  on  the  table  at  all.  They  have,  for 
example,  proposed  a  moratorium  on  the 
deployment  of  "medium-range"  systems  in 
Europe.  This  proposal  is  transparently  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  the  current  Soviet 
monopoly  on  longer-range  INF  missiles, 
effectively  blocking  NATO's  planned 
modernization.  In  addition,  it  would  do 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  con- 
tinuing deployments  East  of  the  Urals, 
deployments  which  would  still  pose  a  threat 
to  our  allies.  First  made  publicly  in  October 
1979  and  repeated  in  various  forms  since, 
this  moratorium  proposal  continues  to  be 
put  forward  by  the  Soviets,  but  more  re- 
cently it  has  been  accompanied  by  another 
approach  designed  to  serve  the  same  ends, 
through  somewhat  different  means. 

The  Soviets  publicly  outlined  this  second 
proposal  in  TASS  on  February  9.20It  calls 
for  reductions  in  NATO  and  Soviet  "medi- 
um-range systems"  down  to  600  by  1985, 
and  down  to  300  by  1990.  Included  on  the 
Western  side  would  be  U.S.  aircraft,  includ- 
ing carrier-based  and  land-based  aircraft 
not  in  Europe,  and  French  and  British  sys- 
tems. On  the  Soviet  side  the  limits  would 
include  SS-20's,  SS-4's  and  SS-5's  and 
Backfire,  Badger,  and  Blinder  aircraft  in 
Europe.  Excluded  would  be  all  Soviet  sys- 
tems outside  of  Europe,  and  aircraft  in 
Europe  of  comparable  range  and  capability 
to  those  U.S.  aircraft  included.  This  propos- 
al would  give  the  Soviets  the  right  to  have, 
at  the  end  of  nearly  a  decade  of  supposed 
reductions,  as  many  as  300  SS-20  launchers 
with  at  least  900  warheads  in  the  European 
USSR  alone — a  significant  increase  in  Sovi- 
et nuclear  capabilities,  despite  their  claims 
of  a  two-thirds  reduction.  It  would  not  limit 


20  Regarding  the  February  9,  1982,  Soviet  pro- 
posal which  called  for  reductions  in  NATO  and 
Soviet  "medium-range  systems"  down  to  600  by 
1985  and  to  300  by  1990,  see  Current  Digest  of  the 
Soviet  Press,  March  3,  1982,  p.  18. 


in  any  way  existing  Soviet  systems  outside 
the  European  USSR.  These  would  thus  be 
allowed  to  increase  without  limit — and 
could  be  further  augmented  under  the 
loophole  allowing  the  withdrawal  of  alleg- 
edly "reduced"  systems  from  the  European 
USSR.  An  SS-20,  it  must  be  noted,  is  ren- 
dered no  less  threatening  if  it  is  moved  out 
of  Europe  but  can  still  reach  alliance  terri- 
tory. 

The  Soviet  proposal,  in  short,  would  not 
require  the  destruction  of  a  single  SS-20 
missile.  Soviet  reductions  could  be  accom- 
plished solely  by  retirement  of  older  sys- 
tems such  as  SS-4's  and  5's,  which  Brezh- 
nev himself  has  stated  have  outlived  their 
useful  service  life.  In  short,  it  is  anything 
but  a  reduction  proposal  as  far  as  Soviet 
forces  are  concerned. 

The  Soviet  proposal  rests  on  the  claim 
that  a  "balance"  in  "medium-range"  nucle- 
ar arms  exists  in  Europe.  They  cannot  sup- 
port this  claim  except  by  manipulation  of 
the  facts — for  example  by  including  U.S. 
systems  not  deployed  in  Europe,  U.S.  sys- 
tems which  do  not  even  meet  the  Soviet 
criterion  for  "medium-range  systems,"  as 
well  as  U.K.  and  French  independent  nucle- 
ar forces.  The  Soviets  ignore  the  fact  that  if 
their  nuclear-capable  aircraft  of  comparable 
ranges  are  also  included  in  the  count,  the 
disparity  in  their  favor  is  made  even  worse. 
The  Soviet  claim  that  a  balance  exists  is 
designed  to  conceal  the  Soviet  monopoly  in 
longer-range  land-based  INF  missiles. 

For  NATO,  on  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
pact of  the  Soviet  so-called  reductions  pro- 
posal would  be  a  severe  curtailment  of 
existing  capabilities.  U.S.  longer-range 
land-based  INF  missiles  would  be  held  to 
the  present  level  of  zero.  Other  U.S.  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  forces  would  be  ef- 
fectively eliminated  from  Europe. 

The  proposed  outcome  is  consistent 
with  an  apparent  Soviet  view  that  the  USSR 
has  a  right  to  maintain  forces  as  strong  as 
those  of  all  others  combined  and  therefore 
must  be  superior  to  the  United  States. 

In  sum,  the  Soviet  so-called  reductions 
proposal: 

— would  not  result  in  effective  arms  con- 
trol; 

— would  codify  a  Soviet  nuclear  prepon- 
derance; 

— and  would  serve  longstanding  Soviet 
political  ambitions  towards  Western  Eu- 
rope, with  the  decoupling  of  the  United 
States  from  Europe  as  an  essential  first  step, 
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thus  turning  NATO  Europe  into  a  nuclear 
hostage  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Serious  negotiations  can  take  place  only 
at  the  negotiating  table.  The  basic  objec- 
tives of  both  sides  were  made  public  before 
the  start  of  talks.  The  Soviets  have  since  to 
put  details  of  their  negotiating  position  at 
Geneva  into  the  public  domain,  in  a  trans- 
parent attempt  to  gain  public  support  for 
their  position  and  to  undermine  alliance 
support  for  the  U.S.  position.  Continued 
public  disclosures  must  raise  doubts  as  to 
their  true  objectives  in  pursuing  these 
negotiations. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  remains 
committed  to  negotiate  seriously  and  in 
good  faith  in  Geneva.  It  remains  our  convic- 
tion that  the  simple,  straightforward  U.S. 
approach,  developed  in  the  course  of  allied 
consultations,  offers  the  best  and  most  eq- 
uitable possibility  of  early  agreement  lead- 
ing to  real  reductions.  We  have  tabled  a 
treaty  containing  detailed  provisions  of 
such  an  agreement,  in  an  effort  to  move  our 
discussions  in  Geneva  forward. 


Consultations 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  the  U.S.  position  in  these  negotia- 
tions enjoy  the  full  support  of  our  NATO 
Allies.  These  are  unique  negotiations.  They 
involve,  for  the  first  time  in  a  bilateral 
negotiation,  U.S.  systems  deployed  on  the 
territory  of  our  allies,  and  Soviet  systems 
designed  to  strike  our  allies',  not  our  own, 
territory.  New,  truly  effective  consultative 
mechanisms  have  been  created  within  the 
alliance  in  response  to  the  unique  nature  of 
these  issues:  the  high  level  group  (HLG) 
and  the  Special  Consultative  Group  (SCG). 

These  groups,  chaired  by  the  United 
States  and  composed  of  officials  from 
capitals,  have  ensured  a  firm  Alliance  con- 
sensus on  both  tracks  of  the  December 
1979  decision.  In  particular,  the  position 
eventually  adopted  by  the  United  States  in 
Geneva  was  the  result  not  only  of  careful 
work  here  in  Washington,  but  of  extensive 
discussions  within  the  alliance.  Both  of 
these  groups  continue  to  meet,  in  order  to 
sustain  allied  support  for  a  viable  nuclear 
posture  and  for  a  realistic  approach  to  arms 
control. 

It  is  critical  to  underscore  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  support  for  both  tracks 
of  the  December  1979  NATO  decision.  The 
modernization  program  is  a  response  to  a 
challenge  to  the  central  basis  of  the  al- 
liance— that  an  attack  on  one  is  an  attack  on 


all.  Without  visible  and  continuing  support 
for  our  modernization  efforts,  the  Soviets 
would  have  little  incentive  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously. It  was  only  in  the  face  of  continuing 
alliance  unity  behind  the  modernization 
program  that  the  Soviets  agreed  to  come  to 
the  negotiating  table  in  the  first  place. 

Arms  control  cannot  move  forward  in  a 
political  vacuum.  The  arms  control  ap- 
proach chosen  by  the  United  States,  and 
supported  by  the  Alliance,  offers  a  serious 
opportunity  for  effective  arms  limitations  to 
eliminate  the  threat  which  made  this 
modernization  program  necessary.  But  So- 
viet behavior  in  Poland  cannot  but  influ- 
ence the  prospects  for  progress  in  these 
negotiations.  Events  in  Poland  cast  a  long 
shadow  over  all  aspects  of  East-West  rela- 
tions, and  erode  the  basis  for  arms  control. 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to 
implementing  both  tracks  of  the  December 
1979  decision  and  so  are  our  allies.  As  the 
depth  of  this  Alliance-wide  commitment  is 
made  manifest,  the  Soviets  must  come  to 
realize  that  they  are  to  be  denied  their 
primary  political  and  military  objective:  to 
divide  the  United  States  from  its  allies,  and 
to  shatter  the  unity  which  has  given  NATO 
its  strength  and  resilience  for  the  past  three 
decades.  They  must  be  brought  to  recog- 
nize the  need  to  accept  substantial  limits  on 
their  own  forces,  if  they  are  to  achieve 
comparable  limits  on  U.S.  forces  of  concern 
to  them.  It  is  in  the  belief  that  this  recogni- 
tion will  come  that  we  must  base  optimism 
for  the  prospects  of  the  negotiations  cur- 
rently underway  in  Geneva. 


Document  175 

Statement  By  the  Head  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  Intermediate- Range  Nuclear 
Forces  Negotiations  (Nitze),  March  31, 
198221 

U.S.  and  Soviet  Positions 
on  Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear  Forces 
Negotiations 

Well,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  brief 
the  President  in  substantial  detail  about  the 


21  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  March 
31,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  This  statement  was  made  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  press  briefing  by  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze 
and  Eugene  V.  Rostow,  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  which  began 
at  1 1:05  a.m.  in  the  White  House  Briefing  Room. 
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progress  of  our  talks  in  Geneva.  As  you 
know,  we  began  those  talks  last  Novem- 
ber.22 We  had  a  slight  interruption  during 
Christmas,  and  then  we  agreed  to  break  for 
a  few  weeks  to  return  to  our  capitals  to 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
thus  far. 

We  lost  no  time  at  all  in  the  beginning  of 
the  negotiations  on  the  usual  questions  of 
agenda,  procedures,  and  so  forth.  We  got 
through  those  in  a  day  or  two.  And  we  got 
right  to  the  subject  matter,  the  hard  sub- 
stance of  the  negotiations. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  out- 
line— present  to  the  Soviet  side  the  full 
basis  in  fact  and  in  principle  and  logic  of  the 
U.S.  position  and  to  outline  how  we  think 
that  the  President's  proposal  of  November 
18th23  can  best  be  implemented  and  carried 
into  practice,  and  then  in  February  we  pre- 
sented a  draft  of  the  text  of  an  agreement — 
an  agreement  fully  ready  for  signature. 

The  Soviets  on  their  side  have  presented 
a  number  of  proposals.  Basically  they  are  all 
variations  from  or  implementation  of  the 
positions  taken  by  Mr.  Brezhnev  last  fall 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations, 
first  in  his  interview  in  Der  Speigel  maga- 
zine24 and  then  in  his  speeches  in  Bonn 
when  he  was  meeting  with  Chancellor 
Schmidt." 

Now  the  essence  of  the  U.S.  position  is 
that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  forego 
the  production  and  testing  and  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  the  Pershing  II 
missiles  and  the  ground-launched  missiles 
which  are  being  readied  for  deployment  in 
Europe  pursuant  to  a  NATO  decision  in 
1979,  provided  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
forego  the  deployment  of  the  comparable 
missiles  on  its  side.  In  other  words,  what  the 
U.S.  position  is,  it  should  be  with  this  range 
of  weapons — should  be  zero  on  the  U.S. 
side  and  zero  on  the  Soviet  side. 

Now  the  essence  of  the  Soviet  position  is 
that   there   should   be  no  appreciable  re- 


22  The  United  States  began  the  Intermediate- 
Range  Nuclear  Forces  Negotiations  with  the  Sovi- 
et Union  on  November  30,  1981.  For  the  text  of 
Secretary  Haig's  November  30,  1981,  statement 
announcing  the  opening  of  these  negotiations, 
see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
document  62. 

23  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  speech 
before  the  National  Press  Club,  November  18, 
1981,  see  ibid. ,  document  60. 

24  For  Brezhnev's  interview,  see  Der  Speigel, 
November  2,  1981,  pp.  34-35,  37,  39,  42,  44,  47, 
51,  54-55,  58,  60,63. 

25  Brezhnev  visited  Bonn  for  talks  with 
Schmidt,  November  22-25,  1981. 


straint  upon  the  300  SS-20  missiles  that 
they  have  already  deployed  on  their  side, 
some  of  them  in  Europe,  some  of  them  in 
Siberia,  and  that  their  deployments  in  the 
non-European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  basically  without  constraints. 

Now  there  are  a  whole  series  of  second- 
ary issues,  and  we,  I  think,  have  made 
great — made  substantial  progress  during 
these  negotiations  so  far  in  clarifying  and 
dealing  with,  in  a  way,  these  secondary 
issues.  Now  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  work 
which  remains  to  be  done  and  I  cannot  say 
that  we  have  made  any  progress  on  what  I 
outlined  as  being  the  central  issue.  But 
nevertheless  I  am — people  generally  ask  me 
whether  you  are  optimistic  and  I  consider 
myself  to  be  a  hard-line  optimist,  so  that 
even  though  one  can  realistically  see  all  the 
differences  that  remain  to  be  worked  out, 
still  I  think  that  we  are  working  at  it  con- 
structively. 


Document  176 

Final  Communique  Issued  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Council,  Luxembourg,  May  18, 
198226 

NATO  Response  to 
Continuing  Threats  to 
International  Security 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Minis- 
terial Session  in  Luxembourg  on  17th  and 
18th  May  1982  and  agreed  as  follows: 

1.  The  Allies  welcome  the  impending 
accession  of  Spain  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,27  which  offers  fresh  evidence  of  the 
enduring  vitality  of  the  Alliance — a  commu- 


™  Source:  NATO  Communiques,  1982,  NATO 
Information  Service,  Brussels,  Belgium,  pp.  17- 
20;  printed  also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
August  1982,  pp.  67-68.  The  North  Atlantic 
Council  Ministerial  Meeting  was  held  in  Luxem- 
bourg, May  17-18,  1982. 

27  On  December  10,  1981,  the  Atlantic  Council 
signed  a  Protocol  of  Accession  inviting  Spain  to 
join  the  Alliance.  The  Protocol  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  all  member  countries  of  the  Alliance,  a 
process  which  was  formally  completed  on  May  29, 
1982.  The  Secretary  General  then  invited  Spain  to 
adhere  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  On  May  30, 
1982,  Spain  deposited  its  instrument  of  accession 
with  the  U.S.  Government,  as  called  for  by  Article 
10  of  the  treaty,  and  it  thus  became  the  16th 
member  of  the  Alliance. 
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nity  of  free  countries  inspired  by  the  shared 
values  of  pluralistic  democracy,  individual 
liberty,  human  dignity,  self-determination 
and  the  rule  of  law  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

2.  The  Allies  are  determined  to  maintain 
adequate  military  strength  and  political  sol- 
idarity in  order  to  assure  a  balance  of  forces 
and  to  deter  aggression  and  other  forms  of 
pressure.  On  this  base,  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  international  stability,  the  Allies 
will  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a 
more  constructive  East-West  relationship 
aiming  at  genuine  detente  through  di- 
alogue and  negotiation  and  mutually  advan- 
tageous exchanges.  Arms  control  and  disar- 
mament, together  with  deterrence  and  de- 
fence, are  integral  parts  of  Alliance  security 
policy. 

Substantial  improvements  in  East-West 
relations  depend,  however,  on  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  to  exercise  restraint 
and  responsibility  in  deeds  as  well  as  in 
words.  The  continued  build-up  of  Soviet 
forces  across  the  full  spectrum  of  military 
capability,  the  Soviet  Union's  aggression 
against  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  its  en- 
couragement and  support  for  martial  law  in 
Poland  and  its  destabilizing  activities  else- 
where in  the  world  contradict  Soviet  claims 
to  peaceful  intentions  and  weigh  heavily  on 
East-West  relations. 

3.  The  continued  oppression  of  the  Pol- 
ish people  violates  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  The 
Allies  recall  their  Declaration  of  1  lth  Janu- 
ary 198228  and  again  urge  the  Polish 
authorities  to  end  the  state  of  martial  law, 
release  all  those  detained  and  restore  genu- 
ine dialogue  with  the  Church  and  Solidari- 
ty. Hopes  of  progress  in  this  direction  were 
disappointed  when  recent  limited  relaxa- 
tion of  certain  measures  taken  under  mar- 
tial law  was  followed  so  quickly  by  new 
repressive  measures.  The  Polish  authorities 
should  refrain  from  forcing  Polish  citizens 
into  exile. 

4.  The  increasing  Soviet  aggression 
against  Afghanistan  is  meeting  growing  re- 
sistance by  the  Afghan  people.  The  toll  of 
death  and  destruction  is  mounting,  more 
than  three  million  Afghans  are  refugees  and 
the  stability  of  the  region  is  endangered. 
This  Soviet  behaviour  is  unacceptable.  The 
Allies  again  emphasize  their  support  for  the 
proposals,  put  forward  by  the  United  Na- 


28  See  document  171. 


tions  and  other  international  bodies  and 
repeatedly  ignored  by  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
a  political  solution  based  on  the  total  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  and  respect  for  the 
independence,  sovereignty  and  non-align- 
ment of  Afghanistan.  They  express  the 
hope  that  the  mission  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General's  Personal  Represent- 
ative for  Afghanistan  will  help  to  find  a 
solution  in  accordance  with  these  princi- 
ples. 

5.  Soviet  policies  confirm  the  need  for 
the  Allies  to  make  all  necessary  efforts  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  credible  defence. 
The  Allies  can  preserve  peace  only  if  they 
have  the  capability  and  the  will  to  defend 
themselves  at  any  level  in  any  region  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  area.  This  requires  a 
wide  range  of  conventional  and  nuclear 
forces  designed  to  persuade  any  potential 
aggressor  that  an  attack  would  be  repulsed 
and  would  expose  him  to  risks  out  of  all 
proportion  to  any  advantages  he  might 
hope  to  gain.  Deterrence  has  kept  the  peace 
in  Europe  for  over  thirty  years,  and  this 
policy  is  still  valid  today.  Moreover  this 
policy  is  essential  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  seriously  on  the  reduction  and 
control  of  armaments. 

6.  Members  of  the  Alliance  have  put 
forward  a  broad  series  of  proposals  aimed 
at  achieved  concrete  and  far-reaching  prog- 
ress in  a  number  of  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament negotiations: 

— in  the  context  of  CSCE,  to  seek  con- 
fidence and  security  building  measures 
covering  the  whole  of  Europe  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Urals; 

— in  the  framework  of  MBFR,  to  estab- 
lish equal  collective  ceilings  to  be  achieved 
by  manpower  reductions  on  the  basis  of 
agreed  data; 

— as  regards  negotiations  on  nuclear 
arms,  to  eliminate  totally  United  States  and 
Soviet  intermediate-range  land-based  mis- 
siles and  to  make  substantial  reductions  in 
their  inter-continental  strategic  nuclear  sys- 
tems. 

The  Allies  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to 
respond,  without  further  delay,  in  a  positive 
way  to  these  proposals  which  are  designed 
to  improve  security  and  achieve  a  military 
balance  at  the  lowest  possible  level  of 
forces. 

7.  The  Allies  welcome  President  Rea- 
gan's proposal  to  President  Brezhnev  to 
begin  the  Strategic  Arms  Reductions  Talks 
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(START)  by  the  end  of  June29  and  urge  the 
Soviet  Union  to  respond  positively.  The 
United  States  intention  to  seek  significant 
reductions  in  the  strategic  armaments  of  the 
two  countries,  particularly  in  the  most 
destabilizing  systems,  is  a  far-reaching  but 
realistic  offer  that  would  lead  to  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  strategic  stability  and  there- 
by strengthen  peace  and  international  secu- 
rity. Within  the  START  framework,  and 
pursuant  to  the  December  1979  decision  on 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces 

modernization  and  arms  control,30  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  continuing  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Geneva  on  the  basis  of  an 
imaginative  proposal  for  the  limitation  of 
their  respective  intermediate-range  sys- 
tems. 

The  United  States  negotiating  approach 
offers  the  chance  for  fair  and  effective 
agreements.  The  Allies,  who  remain  in 
close  consultation  with  the  United  States, 
support  its  efforts  to  reach  such  agree- 
ments. 

8.  The  Allies  participating  in  the  Vienna 
talks  on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduc- 
tions reaffirm  their  determination  to  work 
for  an  agreement  that  strengthens  security 
and  peace  in  Europe  through  force  reduc- 
tions to  equal  collective  manpower  levels  in 
the  area  of  reductions.  For  negotiations  to 
succeed,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  East  to 
co-operate  in  reaching  agreement  on  exist- 
ing force  levels,  and  on  adequate  associated 
measures  to  enhance  stability  and  to  verify 
compliance. 

9.  The  Allies  remain  committed  to 
developing  and  strengthening  the  CSCE 
process  but  recognize  the  severe  obstacles 
posed  by  persistent  Eastern  violations  of 
the  principles  and  provisions  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act,  most  recently  and  flagrantly  in 
Poland. 

They  hope  that  by  the  time  the  Madrid 
CSCE  Follow-up  meeting  reconvenes  in 
November,  faith  will  have  been  restored  in 
the  implementation  of  the  Final  Act  and 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  adopt  a  substantive 
and  balanced  concluding  document  cover- 
ing all  areas  of  the  Final  Act,  including 
human  rights,  human  contacts  and  informa- 
tion. They  reaffirm  their  support  for  a  Con- 


ference on  Security  and  Disarmament  in 
Europe  and  for  adoption  at  the  Madrid 
meeting  of  a  precise  mandate  for  negotia- 
tions in  an  initial  phase  of  confidence  and 
security  building  measures  that  are  militari- 
ly significant,  binding,  verifiable  and  appli- 
cable throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals. 

10.  The  Allies  intend  to  play  a  construc- 
tive part  at  the  forthcoming  Second  United 
Nations  Special  Session  on  Disarmament.31 
They  hope  that  discussion  there  will  take 
full  account  of  the  need  for  openness  and 
adequate  verification  provisions  in  all  areas 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament.  In  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva,  the 
Allies  will  continue  to  work  for  concrete 
and  verifiable  agreements,  including  a  total 
ban  on  all  chemical  weapons. 

1 1 .  The  maintenance  of  the  stable  situa- 
tion in  and  around  Berlin  remains  for  the 
Allies  an  essential  factor  in  East-West  rela- 
tions. 

The  Allies  recall  their  statement  in  the 
Rome  Communique  of  5th  May  198132  and 
express  the  hope  that  the  continuation  of 
the  dialogue  between  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  will  lead  to  increased  direct  bene- 
fits for  Berlin  and  for  the  people  in  the  two 
German  states. 

12.  Economic  exchanges  have  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  development  of  a  stable 
East-West  relationship.  The  Allies  reaffirm 
their  intention  which  they  expressed  in 
their  Declaration  of  11th  January  198233  to 
review  East-West  economic  relations,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  need  for  such  relations  to 
be  mutually  advantageous  and  to  take  full 
account  of  security  considerations,  particu- 
larly in  the  technological,  economic  and 
financial  areas,  including  export  credits.  In 
particular,  they  acknowledged  the  dangers 
involved  in  transfers  of  militarily  relevant 
technology  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

13.  The  recovery  of  the  economic  health 
of  Allied  countries  is  essential  and  integral 
to  their  defence  effort.  Allied  governments 


29  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  com- 
mencement address  at  Eureka  College,  Peoria, 
Illinois,  May  9,  1982,  when  he  invited  Chairman 
Brezhnev  to  begin  START  talks,  see  document 
44. 

30  In  this  connection,  Greece  reserved  its  posi- 
tion and  expressed  its  views  which  were  recorded 
in  the  Minutes.   [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 


31  The  Second  Special  Session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  on  Disarmament  was  held  from 
June  7  to  July  9,  1982.  For  the  text  of  President 
Reagan's  address  before  this  Assembly,  June  17, 
1982,  see  document  51. 

32  For  the  text  of  the  communique  issued  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Council,  May  5,  1981,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
document  157. 

33  The  Greek  Delegation  recalled  its  positions 
on  various  aspects  of  this  Declaration.  [Footnote 
in  the  source  text.] 
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will  work  together  both  bilaterally  and 
through  competent  organizations  to  further 
the  prosperity  of  their  peoples  and  the 
world  economy.  The  Allies  recognize  the 
need  for  continued  support  for  pro- 
grammes intended  to  benefit  the  economies 
of  the  less  favoured  Allied  partners  in  keep- 
ing with  Article  2  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.34 

14.  In  view  of  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance which  they  attach  to  the  principle  that 
the  use  of  force  to  resolve  international 
disputes  should  be  resolutely  opposed  by 
the  international  community,  the  Allies 
condemn  Argentina  for  its  aggression 
against  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Dependen- 
cies and  deplore  the  fact  that  after  more 
than  six  weeks  she  has  still  not  withdrawn 
her  forces  in  compliance  with  Mandatory 
Resolution  502  of  the  Security  Council.35 
They  call  for  a  continuation  of  the  efforts  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  negotiated  settlement 
in  accordance  with  this  Resolution  in  its 
entirety. 

15.  The  Allies  are  profoundly  con- 
cerned over  the  acts  of  terrorism  which 
recur  in  several  of  their  countries.  They 
strongly  condemn  all  such  acts  and  solemn- 
ly appeal  to  all  governments  to  wage  an 
effective  struggle  against  this  scourge  and 
to  intensify  their  efforts  to  this  end. 

16.  The  Allies  recognize  that  certain 
developments  outside  the  Treaty  area  can 
have  consequences  for  their  common  in- 
terests. They  will  consult  together  as  appro- 
priate, taking  into  account  their  commonly 
identified  objectives.  Member  countries  of 
the  Alliance,  in  a  position  to  do  so,  are 
ready  to  help  other  sovereign  nations  to 
resist  threats  to  their  security  and  indepen- 
dence. 

17.  The  Allies  will  work  together  with 
others  to  strengthen  and  maintain  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  countries 
in  the  Third  World.  They  respect  genuine 
non-alignment  and  support  economic  and 
social  development  in  the  Third  World 
which  contributes  to  world  stability  and  can 
help  to  provide  protection  against  outside 


34  For  the  text  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
signed  at  Washington,  April  4,  1949,  see  4  Bevans 
828.  Article  2  states  that  the  Parties  "will  contrib- 
ute toward  the  further  development  of  peaceful 
and  friendly  international  relations  by  strengthen- 
ing their  free  institutions"  and  "will  seek  to  elimi- 
nate conflict  in  their  international  economic  poli- 
cies and  will  encourage  economic  collaboration 
between  any  or  all  of  them." 

35  For  the  text  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 502,  April  3,  1982,  see  document  623. 


interference.  The  Allied  countries  will  con- 
tinue the  struggle  against  hunger,  poverty 
and  under-development. 

18.  Ministers  agreed  to  intensify  their 
consultations.  They  will  hold  an  informal 
meeting  in  Autumn  1982,  taking  advantage 
of  their  presence  in  North  America  on  the 
occasion  of  the  next  regular  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  In  this 
connection,  they  noted  with  pleasure  the 
invitation  of  the  Canadian  Government  to 
hold  that  meeting  in  Canada. 

19.  The  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  in  Ministerial  Ses- 
sion will  be  held  in  Brussels  in  December 
1982.  Ministers  accepted  with  pleasure  the 
invitation  of  the  Government  of  France  for 
the  Spring  1983  Ministerial  Council  meet- 
ing to  take  place  in  Paris. 


Document  177 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  President 
Reagan,  May  21,  1982  (Extract)36 

President  Praises 
European  Willingness  to 
Base  Intermediate  Missiles 


Q.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few  days  you  will 
be  visiting  the  four  major  European  part- 
ners of  the  United  States  in  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.37  Three  of  these,  West  Germany, 
Britain,  and  Italy  pledged  to  go  ahead  and 
modernize  the  nuclear  weapons  of  NATO, 


36  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  May  31,  1982,  p.  715.  For 
the  full  text  of  the  interview,  see  ibid.,  pp.  710- 
717.  President  Reagan  was  interviewed  by  four 
representatives  of  West  European  publications: 
Marc  Ullman  of  Paris  Match,  Nicholas  Ashford  of 
The  Times  of  London,  Thomas  Kielinger  of  Die  Welt, 
and  Marino  De  Medici  of  II  Tempo. 

37  Reference  is  to  President  Reagan's 
forthcoming  trip  to  European  capitals,  June  2-11. 
He  visited  Paris  and  Versailles  to  attend  the 
eighth  economic  summit,  June  4-6;  Rome  and 
Vatican  City,  June  7;  London  and  Windsor,  June 
7-9;  and  Bonn  and  Berlin,  June  9-11,  to  attend 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  summit  in  Bonn,  June 
10.  Documentation  on  these  visits  is  in  this  Chap- 
ter. Documentation  on  the  Versailles  Economic 
Summit  is  in  Chapter  5,  Part  F. 
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a  decision  that  was  taken  in  December 
1979.  In  fact,  my  country  has  already  start- 
ed work  on  our  cruise  missile  bases.  How 
do  you  assess  the  contribution  of  Italy  and 
generally  what's  the  prospect  for  produc- 
tive negotiations  in  the  area  of  intermediate 
nuclear  forces? 

The  President.  I  must  tell  you  we're 
very  grateful  to  Italy  for  its  forthrightness 
with  which  it  stepped  forward  with  regard 
to  preparations  for  basing  of  those  interme- 
diate missiles. 

We  know  why  the  missiles  have  been 
requested  of  us  by  NATO.  There  are  900 
warheads  on  300  SS-20  missiles  the  Soviets 
have  targeted  on  all  of  Europe  and  nothing 
comparable  to  counter  them.  The  NATO 
decision  came  for  Pershing  missiles  and 
cruise  missiles  as  a  deterrent  to  prevent  the 
Soviets  continuing  that  monopoly.  I  know 
that  politically  in  Europe  this  was  a  great 
problem  in  a  number  of  countries  because 
of  the  peace  movement.  Some  people  can't 
quite  see  that  unilateral  disarmament  is  not 
the  road  to  peace.  But  Italy  was  very  forth- 
right in  coming  forth  on  the  preparations. 
We  appreciate  it  very  much.  I  must  also 
salute  the  West  German,  the  British,  and 
the  Belgian  Governments  for  their  leader- 
ship on  this  critical  issue.  President  Mitter- 
rand also  shares  our  deep  concern  over  the 
Soviet  buildup. 

The  very  fact  that  countries  of  Western 
Europe  have  said  they  were  willing  to  base 
these  missiles  and  we  were  willing  to  pro- 
vide them  is  why  the  Soviets  agreed  to  go  to 
Geneva  to  meet  when  I  proposed — why 
don't  we  negotiate  a  total  elimination  of 
such  weapons  in  Europe?  We  won't  put  in 
the  Pershings  and  cruise  missiles  if  they'll 
do  away  with  the  SS-20's.  I  don't  think  they 
would  have  ever  come  to  negotiate  had  it 
not  been  for  the  imminence  of  that  propos- 
al— the  fact  that  we  are  all  going  forward. 

I  would  hope  that  before  all  those  mis- 
siles are  in  place  on  our  side,  we  would  have 
negotiated  an  agreement  in  which  they'll  be 
unnecessary  and  the  Soviets  will  remove 
theirs. 


Document  178 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
May  27,  1982  (Extract)38 

The  Versailles  and  Bonn 
Summits  to  Build  a 
Foundation  for  Alliance 
Policies 

Senior  Administration  Official.  My 
purpose  as  it's  been  explained  to  me  is  to 
thoroughly  confuse  you  for  5  minutes  so 
that  these  gentlemen  can  straighten  me  out 
afterward. 

I  think  in  trying  to  understand  the  pur- 
poses and  the  emphasis  of  the  two  summits, 
it's  important  to  understand  that  from  our 
point  of  view  this  administration  came  into 
office  seeing  in  the  past  decade  an  alliance 
that  had  gone  through  a  series  of  ups  and 
downs,  which  included,  obviously,  Vietnam, 
Watergate,  the  agonies  of  that  period;  and 
some  confusion  in  the  previous  4  years  with 
regard  to  the  U.S.  position  with  regard  to 
Europe. 

It  was  also  a  decade  in  which  Henry 
Kissinger's  Year  of  Europe  had  been  misun- 
derstood in  Europe,  and  some  of  the  after- 
math of  that  still  pertains.  It  was  a  period  in 
which  the  blossoming  of  the  U.S. -Soviet 
relationship  in  the  early  1970's  evoked  Eu- 
ropean concerns  over  condominium,  even 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  paralleled  by  a 
European  rush  to  develop  their  own  eco- 
nomic and  political  ties  with  Moscow. 

It  was  a  decade  in  which  the  1973  war 
and  the  ensuing  oil  crisis  brought  serious 
differences  to  the  surface,  and  worsened 
economic  strains  resulting  from  endemic 
worldwide  inflation. 

Despite  this  very  bumpy  decade,  Europe 
wasn't  quite  prepared  for  this  administra- 
tion. In  particular,  whereas  President  Rea- 
gan was  elected  at  least  in  part  because  of 
the  bitter  disappointment  in  this  country 
with  the  process  of  detente,  most  Europe- 
ans continued  to  view  detente  as  a  success, 
according  to  their  narrow  view  and  their 
low  expectations. 


38  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  This  briefing,  which  was  conducted  on 
background  by  senior  administration  officials, 
took  place  at  1 :05  p.m.  at  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  It  was  transmitted  to  the  press  in  Santa 
Barbara  where  President  Reagan  was  preparing 
for  his  forthcoming  trip  to  Europe,  June  2-11. 
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I  say  narrow  view  in  the  sense  that  what 
they  saw  as  detente  was  a  process  which  was 
attempting  in  the  heart  of  Europe  to  reduce 
tensions.  We  saw  detente  as  a  worldwide 
process,  and  this  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  between  the  Europeans 
and  ourselves. 

The  first  year  of  this  administration  was, 
then,  admittedly,  a  rocky  year.  It  was  a  rocky 
year,  but  it  was  a  year  that  we  expected  to 
be  rocky.  We  believed  that  a  major  transi- 
tion was  needed  in  the  way  the  West  dealt 
with  the  East.  In  contrast,  the  Europeans, 
notwithstanding  their  dissatisfaction  with 
our  earlier  leadership,  clung  to  the  process 
of  continuity.  This,  itself,  contributed  to  the 
first  year  of  rocky  relationships  between  us. 

I  believe  very  strongly,  however,  that  the 
transition  period,  that  first  year  of  this  ad- 
ministration, has  been  completed  and  that 
we  are  on  a  new  course.  We  have  major  and 
sustained  increases  in  [the]  U.S.  defense 
effort  well  underway  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion now,  I  think,  either  in  Europe  or  in 
Moscow,  where  the  United  States  stands 
with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Soviet 
proxies,  and  their  activities  around  the 
world. 

Having  established  our  resolve  and  hav- 
ing begun  to  recover  our  strength,  it's  been 
possible  for  the  United  States,  then,  to 
reengage  the  Soviets  in  arms  control 
negotiations.  A  watershed  was  the  Novem- 
ber 18th  speech  of  the  President  which 
established  a  framework  and  launched  an 
initiative  in  the  area  of  military  competition 
of  most  concern  to  the  Europeans,  that's 
the  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces. 

That,  now,  has  been  followed  by  the 
President's  Eureka  speech39  which  filled  out 
more  of  the  program  by  proposing  to  begin 
the  START  talks. 

Thus,  by  now,  the  Europeans  should  be 
adapted  to  our  new,  firm  approach  toward 
the  Soviets,  while  also  relieved  to  see  that 
the  aim  of  this  approach  is  not  open-ended 
confrontation  and  military  competition. 
They  should  now  see  that  we  are  in  a 
stronger  position  because  of  the  President's 
policies  to  achieve  significant  arms  control, 
to  restrain  the  Soviets,  and  to  protect  our 
interests  and  theirs  if  the  Soviets  are  not 
constrained. 

Thus,  these  summits,  this  trip  in  general, 
should  be  seen,  I  think,  as  a  watershed.  We 


39  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  com- 
mencement address  at  Eureka  College,  Peoria, 
Illinois,  May  9,  1982,  see  document  44. 


are  emerging  from  a  transition  period  and, 
we  hope,  building  a  foundation  for  alliance 
policies,  especially  toward  the  East,  that  will 
get  us  through  this  decade  in  better  shape 
and  with  greater  steadiness  than  we  were 
when  the  President  took  office. 

Obviously,  a  major  fly  in  the  ointment  is 
the  economic  situation  of  the  West  in  gen- 
eral. All  of  the  major  Western  powers  are  in 
to  one  degree  or  another,  economic  dif- 
ficulties. As  a  result,  there  is  a  real  blame- 
thy-neighbor  trend  which  could  easily  be- 
come a  J)eggar-thy-neighbor  approach. 

The  Europeans  blame  our  high  interest 
rates  for  their  economic  malaise.  They 
blame  Japanese  trade  practices  for  industri- 
al problems.  And  there's  a  real  danger  of 
rampant  protectionism  which  will,  of 
course,  not  help  us  collectively  climb  out  of 
the  slump  that  we  are  all  in. 

The  economic  problems  also  affect  allied 
willingness  to  accept  our  prescriptions  for 
dealing  with  the  East.  First  of  all,  of  course, 
they  will  be  reluctant  to  increase  defense 
spending  to  correct  conventional  force  defi- 
ciencies so  long  as  their  own  economies  are 
in  difficulty.  They  will,  as  well,  be  reluctant 
to  constrict  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union 
when  they  need  the  profits  and  the  jobs 
from  the  exports  that  those  credits  will 
make  possible. 

Thus,  in  a  way,  Versailles  is  the  more 
critical  of  the  two  summits.  We  need  to 
emerge  with  all  the  partners  more  confident 
that  we  can  pull  out  of  the  slump.  We  need 
to  arrest  the  protectionist  trends  that  we  all 
see.  If  there  is  more  confidence  about  West- 
ern economic  management  and  growth,  we 
should  be  able  to  get  what  we  need  on 
credits  and  greater  support  for  sustained, 
conventional  defense  efforts. 

In  sum,  our  basic  themes  for  the  trip  and 
for  the  summits  will  be  that  we  want  to  set 
the  stage  for  a  decade  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity with  growth,  with  a  strong  dose  of  com- 
mon values,  reminding  the  Western  Allies 
that  we  do,  after  all,  stand  for  some  things 
that  no  one  else  in  this  world  stands  for  and 
that  we  will  symbolize  the  strength  of  the 
NATO  Alliance  by  the  entry  of  Spain  into 
that  alliance  which  we  hope  will  demon- 
strate to  all  that  this  still  is  a  growing 
alliance  and  one  which  can  accept  new 
members  into  its  ranks.  .  .  . 

With  that,  I  think  I  will  pass  to  my 
colleague  who  will  talk  about  the  summit 
itself,  the  Bonn  summit. 


Senior       Administration 
Thank  you. 


Official. 
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I  will  be  brief  so  that  you  can  also  listen 
to  my  colleague  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
summit,  and  then  we  can  take  some  ques- 
tions. 

I  think  that  the  previous  speaker  has 
presented  a  good  overview,  or  provided  us 
a  good  overview  for  thinking  about  the 
Bonn  summit,  because  I  think  that  the  Bonn 
summit  is  a  bit  different  than  Ver- 
sailles. .  .  . 

But  a  NATO  summit  is  really  more  of  a 
culmination  of  a  day-to-day  process  that  is, 
of  course,  underway  all  the  time.  NATO  is  a 
going  entity.  It  is  an  alliance,  and  all  the 
NATO  Allies  are  represented  in  Brussels  of 
course.  And  a  great  deal  of  work  that  will  be 
represented  in  the  summit  itself  will  really 
reflect  the  day-to-day  work  that  has  been 
underway  for  months  beforehand,  and  the 
discussions  and  problems  that  the  Alliance 
normally  has  to  deal  with. 

So,  while  I  think  that  my  colleague  is 
correct  in  calling  this  a  watershed,  it  is  also, 
I  think,  the  capstone,  so  to  speak,  of  what 
this  administration  has  been  doing  and  the 
other  allies  have  been  doing  over  the  last 
year  or  so.  And  I  think,  probably,  the  best 
way  to  talk  specifically  about  the  NATO 
summit  is  to  give  you  some  themes,  I  think, 
of  what  we  have  emphasized  in  our  policy  in 
NATO  over  the  last  year  or  so,  and  then  tell 
you  how  I  think  these  are  going  to  be 
reflected  in  the  summit. 

I  think  the  first  theme  I  would  stress  is 
consultation.  That  is  a  buzz  word  in  NATO 
jargon.  It  has  been  a  word  that  has  been 
used  for  years.  Sometimes  it  is  never  well 
discussed,  and  frequently,  never  been  too 
frequently  honored.  I  want  to  emphasize 
this  morning  that  I  think  that  this  adminis- 
tration, because  of  necessity  and  I  think 
because  of  belief,  has  carried  out  and  has 
been  committed  to  closer  consultations 
with  the  allies  than  any  previous  administra- 
tion since  the  formation  of  the  Alliance 
itself. 

I  think  one  good  example  of  that  is  in  the 
area  of  INF,  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces,  where  we  have  not  only  created  new 
formal  mechanisms  to  discuss  these  issues 
that  take  a  really  multilateral  approach  to 
negotiating  with  the  Soviets  on  intermedi- 
ate-range forces  and  discussing  the  deploy- 
ment of  those  systems  if  negotiations  fail, 
but  where  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
informal  consultation  on  a  regular  basis. 
And  not  simply  informal  consultation  on 
lower  levels  of  the  government,  but  at  the 
very  highest  levels.  And  I  think  the  INF 
area,  the  degree  of  consensus  behind  the 


December  1979  decision  to  seek  negotia- 
tions and  to  move  forward  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  systems  in  the  face  of  continuing 
Soviet  SS-20  deployments,  is  simply  a 
reflection  of  a  more  general  process  of 
consultation  which  has  emerged  in  this  ad- 
ministration, which  involves,  as  I  said,  [not 
simply]  lower-level  officials,  but  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and  the 
President  in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which 
they  now  get  on  the  phone,  write  letters, 
and  discuss  issues  informally  before  they 
stake  out  positions  formally,  and  we  find 
ourselves  at  loggerheads  frequently  on 
questions. 

I  think  the  emphasis  on  consultations  is 
simply  going  to  be  reflected  in  the  NATO 
communique,40  where  we  think  we  will  see  a 
greater  degree  of  consensus  and  unity  on 
the  issues  directly  before  the  Alliance  and  a 
broader  array  of  global  issues  than  has  been 
the  case  in  many,  many  years. 

The  second  theme  I  would  stress  would 
be  the  question  of  U.S.  sensitivity  to  the 
concerns  of  the  allies.  My  colleague  pointed 
out  that  we  now  feel  that  we  are  ready  to 
begin  negotiations  on  the  reductions  of 
strategic  arms  with  the  Soviets.  We  have 
begun  negotiations  on  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces.  In  fact,  the  President  very 
early  on,  recognizing  the  political  concerns 
generated  by  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe, 
committed  himself  to  seeking  negotiations 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  last  year  on  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  forces.  And  I  think  we 
are  going  to  see  an  agenda  of  arms  control 
initiatives  on  START,  support  for  the  ongo- 
ing INF  negotiations,  discussions  on  a  fresh 
approach  to  the  long-stagnating  mutual  bal- 
ance force  reduction  talks  in  Vienna,  and 
other  arms  control  initiatives  that  recognize 
our  sensitivity  to  the  real  concerns  of  the 
Europeans  over  both  limiting  the  risks  of 
war  in  Europe  and  having  a  constructive 
dialogue  with  the  Soviets. 

If  sensitivity  is  a  theme,  I  think  a  third 
theme,  though,  will  be  American  leader- 
ship. Because,  while  I  think  we  have  been 
sensitive  to  the  Europeans,  particularly  in 
the  arms  control  area  and  to  their  concerns 
about  limiting  war,  I  think  we  have  achieved 
much  in  recent  months  with  the  Europeans 
in  recognizing  the  essential  role  of  ade- 
quate defenses,  in  both  the  success  of  our 
arms  control  negotiations  as  well  as  work- 
ing out  a  constructive  dialogue  with  the 
Soviets. 


40  For  the  text  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
Summit  Declaration,  June  10,  1982,  see  document 
180. 
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We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  military  balance,  the  regenera- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  military  balance, 
and  a  special  emphasis  in  the  Alliance  on 
improved  conventional  defenses,  is  a 
precondition,  a  prerequisite  to  success  in 
arms  control,  as  well  as  a  precondition  to 
achieving  reciprocity  and  restraint  in  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  in  demonstrating  sensitivity  to  the 
allied  concerns  on  arms  control,  we  think 
we  have  been  able  to  exercise  leadership  on 
getting  the  allies  to  recognize  the  crucial 
role  that  enhanced  defenses  play  in  bring- 
ing about  progress  in  arms  control  and 
constructive  dialogue  with  the  Soviets. 

But  arms  control  is  only  one  area,  de- 
fense is  only  one  area,  where  the  United 
States,  I  think,  has  succeeded  in  exercising 
leadership,  and  we  hope  will  succeed  at  the 
NATO  summit. 

We  will  want  to  reaffirm  our  existing 
position  on  Poland  and  the  three  conditions 
that  we  have  laid  out  as  a  united  alliance  on 
the  restoration  of  stability  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  Poland.  We  will  not  ignore  the 
continuing  Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan, 
and  there  we  will  make  it  very  clear  to  the 
Soviets  that  we  are  unprepared  to  accept 
the  status  quo. 

Technology  transfer  to  the  East,  the  fact 
that  the  transfer  of  high  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union  does  provide  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  military  means  to  enhance  their 
capabilities,  and  we  will  want  that  reflected 
in  our  discussions  with  the  allies. 

Finally,  the  last  theme,  and  my  colleague 
mentioned  this  briefly,  the  theme  of  values. 

We  will  want  strong  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  NATO  is  not  simply  an  alliance  or 
a  marriage  of  strategic  convenience,  but 
that  it  does  reflect  shared  values:  a  consen- 
sus on  the  role  of  the  individual  within 
society,  a  strong  reaffirmation  that  this  is  an 
alliance  of  democratic  countries. 

And  I  think  this  will  be  reflected  in  two 
ways:  in  the  discussions  on  the  ongoing 
developments  in  Poland,  and  our  concerns 
in  Poland  and  Eastern  Europe  more  broad- 
ly; and  equally,  in  Spanish  accession  to 
NATO. 

I  want  to  stress  Spanish  accession  to 
NATO  because  I  think  it's  been  taken  for 
granted,  to  some  extent,  seen  as  really  a 
ceremonial  event.  But  we  need  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  Spain  as  a  democratic 
country,  a  country  that  has  chosen  the  dem- 
ocratic path,  has  asked  for  membership  in  a 


democratic  alliance  and  has  been  accepted 
for  that  membership.  I  think  it  reflects  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  alliance,  again,  that  is 
robust;  it's  vital;  and  it's  an  alliance  based 
on  shared  values. 


Document  179 

Address   by   President   Reagan   Before   the 
Bundestag,  Bonn,  June  9,  198241 

"The  Soil  of  Germany, 
and  Every  Other  Ally,  Is 
of  Vital  Concern  to  Each 
Member  of  the  Alliance' ' 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause)  Thank 
you.  Mr.  President,  Chancellor  Schmidt, 
members  of  the  Bundestag,  distinguished 
guests,  perhaps  because  I've  just  come  from 
London,  I  have  this  urge  to  quote  the  great 
Dr.  Johnson  who  said,  "The  feeling  of 
friendship  is  like  that  of  being  comfortably 
filled  with  roast  beef."  (Laughter)  Well,  I 
feel  very  much  filled  with  friendship  this 
afternoon  and  I  bring  you  the  warmest 
regards  and  good  will  of  the  American 
people.  (Applause) 

I'm  very  honored  to  speak  to  you  today 
and  thus  to  all  the  people  of  Germany.  Next 
year,  we  will  jointly  celebrate  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  first  German  settlement 
in  the  American  colonies.  The  13  families 
who  came  to  our  new  land  were  the  fore- 
runners of  more  than  7  million  German 
immigrants  to  the  United  States.  Today 
more  Americans  claim  German  ancestry 
than  any  other. 

These  Germans  cleared  and  cultivated 
our  land,  built  our  industries,  and  advanced 
our  arts  and  sciences.  In  honor  of  300  years 
of  German  contributions  in  America,  Presi- 
dent Carstens  and  I  have  agreed  today  that 


41  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June  9, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  June  14,  1982,  pp.  775-780.  The 
President  spoke  at  4:22  p.m.  He  was  in  Bonn  from 
June  9  to  10  for  meetings  with  German  and 
NATO  leaders,  and  visited  Berlin  on  June  11, 
1982. 
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he  will  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  October  of  1983  to  celebrate  the 
occasion.  (Applause) 

The  German  people  have  given  us  so 
much,  we  like  to  think  that  we've  repaid 
some  of  that  debt.  Our  American  Revolu- 
tion was  the  first  revolution  in  modern 
history  to  be  fought  for  the  right  of  self- 
government  and  the  guarantee  of  civil  liber- 
ties. That  spirit  was  contagious.  In  1849  the 
Frankfurt  Parliament's  statement  of  basic 
human  rights  guaranteed  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, freedom  of  religion,  and  equality 
before  the  law.  And  these  principles  live 
today  in  the  basic  law  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic. Many  peoples  to  the  east  still  wait  for 
such  rights.  (Applause) 

The  United  States  is  proud  of  your  de- 
mocracy, but  we  cannot  take  credit  for  it. 
Heinrich  Heine,  in  speaking  of  those  who 
built  the  awe-inspiring  cathedrals  of  medie- 
val times,  said  that,  "In  those  days  people 
had  convictions.  We  moderns  have  only 
opinions,  and  it  requires  something  more 
than  opinions,"  he  said,  "to  build  a  Gothic 
cathedral."  Well,  over  the  past  30  years  the 
convictions  of  the  German  people  have 
built  a  cathedral  of  democracy — a  great  and 
glorious  testament  to  your  ideals.  We  in 
America  genuinely  admire  the  free  society 
that  you  have  built  in  only  a  few  decades, 
and  we  understand  all  the  better  what  you 
have  accomplished  because  of  our  own  his- 
tory. 

Americans  speak  with  the  deepest  rever- 
ence of  those  Founding  Fathers  and  first 
citizens  who  gave  us  the  freedom  that  we 
enjoy  today.  And  even  though  they  lived 
over  200  years  ago,  we  carry  them  in  our 
hearts  as  well  as  in  our  history  books. 

I  believe  future  generations  of  Germans 
will  look  to  you  here  today  and  to  your 
fellow  Germans  with  the  same  profound 
respect  and  appreciation.  You  have  built  a 
free  society  with  an  abiding  faith  in  human 
dignity — the  crowning  ideal  of  Western  civ- 
ilization. This  will  not  be  forgotten.  You 
will  be  saluted  and  honored  by  this 
Repuplic's  descendants  over  the  centuries 
to  come. 

Yesterday,  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment,42 I  spoke  of  the  values  of  Western 
civilization  and  the  necessity  to  help  all 
peoples  gain  the  institutions  of  freedom.  In 
many  ways,  in  many  places,  our  ideas  are 


being  tested  today.  We  are  meeting  this 
afternoon  between  two  important  summits, 
the  gathering  of  leading  industrial  democ- 
racies at  Versailles43  and  the  assembly  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  here  in  Bonn  tomorrow.44 
Critical  and  complex  problems  face  us,  but 
our  dilemmas  will  be  made  easier  if  we 
remember  our  partnership  is  based  on  com- 
mon Western  heritage  and  a  faith  in  democ- 
racy. (Applause) 

I  believe  this  partnership  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  nations  is  motivated  primarily  by 
the  search  for  peace,  inner  peace  for  our 
citizens  and  peace  among  nations.  Why 
inner  peace?  Because  demoracy  allows  for 
self-expression.  It  respects  man's  dignity 
and  creativity.  It  operates  by  a  rule  of  law, 
not  by  terror  or  coercion.  It  is  government 
with  the  consent  of  the  governed.  As  a 
result,  citizens  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  enjoy 
an  unprecedented  level  of  material  and 
spiritual  well-being,  and  they  are  free  to 
find  their  own  personal  peace. 

We  also  seek  peace  among  nations.  The 
Psalmist  said,  "Seek  peace  and  pursue  it." 
Well,  our  foreign  policies  are  based  on  this 
principle  and  directed  toward  this  end.  The 
noblest  objective  of  our  diplomacy  is  the 
patient  and  difficult  task  of  reconciling  our 
adversaries  to  peace.  And  I  know  we  all  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  only  industry 
of  man  [war]  will45  be  the  research  of 
historians. 

But  the  simple — the  simple  hope  for 
peace  is  not  enough.  We  must  remember 
something  that  Friedrich  Schiller  said, 
"The  most  pious  man  can't  stay  in  peace  if 
it  doesn't  please  his  evil  neighbor."  (Ap- 
plause) So  there  must  be  a  method  to  our 
search,  a  method  that  recognizes  the  dan- 
gers and  realities  of  the  world.  During 
Chancellor  Schmidt's  State  visit  to  Wash- 
ington last  year,46  I  said  that  your  Republic 
was  "perched  on  a  cliff  of  freedom."  I 
wasn't  saying  anything  the  German  people 
do  not  already  know  living  as  yOu  do  in  the 
heart  of  a  divided  Europe,  you  can  see  more 
clearly  than  others  that  there  are  govern- 
ments at  peace  neither  with  their  own  peo- 
ples nor  the  world. 


42  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  address 
before  the  British  Parliament,  June  8,  1982,  see 
document  4. 


43  For  documentation  on  the  Versailles  Eco- 
nomic Summit,  June  4-6,  1982,  see  Chapter  5, 
Part  F. 

44  For  information  on  the  NATO  Heads  of 
Government  meeting  in  Bonn,  June  10,  see  docu- 
ments infra  and  181-183. 

45  White  House  correction. 

46  For  information  on  the  official  visit  of  Chan- 
cellor Helmut  Schmidt  to  the  United  States,  May 
20-23,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,  1981,  documents  183  and  184. 
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I  don't  believe  any  reasonable  observer 
can  deny  that  there  is  a  threat  to  both  peace 
and  freedom  today.  It  is  as  stark  as  that  gash 
of  a  border  that  separates  the  German  peo- 
ple. We're  menaced  by  a  power  that  openly 
condemns  our  values  and  answers  our  re- 
straint with  a  relentless  military  buildup.47 

We  cannot  simply  assume  every  nation 
wants  the  peace  that  we  so  earnestly  desire. 
The  Polish  people  would  tell  us  there  are 
those  who  would  use  military  force  to 
repress  others  who  want  only  basic  human 
rights.  The  Freedom  Fighters  of  Afghani- 
stan would  tell  us  as  well  that  the  threat  of 
aggression  has  not  receded  from  the  world. 

Without  a  strengthened  Atlantic  securi- 
ty, the  possibility  of  military  coercion  will  be 
very  great.  We  must  continue  to  improve 
our  defenses  if  we're  to  preserve  peace  and 
freedom.  (Applause)  This  is — Is  there  an 
echo  in  here?  (Laughter)  (Applause) 

But  this  preserving  peace  and  freedom  is 
not  an  impossible  task;  for  almost  40  years 
we  have  succeeded  in  deterring  war.  Our 
method  has  been  to  organize  our  defensive 
capabilities,  both  nuclear  and  conventional, 
so  that  an  aggressor  could  have  no  hope  of 
military  victory.  The  alliance  has  carried  its 
strength  not  as  a  battle  flag,  but  as  a  banner 
of  peace.  (Applause)  Deterrence  has  kept 
that  peace  and  we  must  continue  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  make  deterrence  credi- 
ble. This  depends  in  part  on  a  strong  Amer- 
ica. A  national  effort,  entailing  sacrifices  by 
the  American  people,  is  now  underway  to 
make  long-overdue  improvements  in  our 
military  posture.  The  American  people  sup- 
port this  effort  because  they  understand 
how  fundamental  it  is  to  keeping  the  peace 
they  so  fervently  desire. 

We  also  are  resolved  to  maintain  the 
presence  of  well-equipped  and  trained 
forces  in  Europe,  and  our  strategic  forces 
will  be  modernized  and  remain  committed 
to  the  alliance.  By  these  actions,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  saying,  "We  are 
with  you  Germany.  You  are  not  alone." 
(Applause)  Our  adversaries  would  be  fool- 
ishly mistaken  should  they  gamble  that 
Americans  would  abandon  their  alliance 
responsibilites,  no  matter  how  severe  the 
test. 

Alliance  security  depends  on  a  fully  cred- 
ible conventional  defense  to  which  all  allies 


47  "At  this  point,  two  members  of  the  audience 
began  heckling  the  President.  The  heckling  con- 
tinued intermittently  during  this  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address."  (Explanatory  note  in  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents,  June  14,  1982,  p. 
776) 


contribute.  There  is  a  danger  that  any  con- 
flict could  escalate  to  a  nuclear  war.  Strong 
conventional  forces  can  make  the  danger  of 
conventional  or  nuclear  conflict  more  re- 
mote. Reasonable  strength  in  and  of  itself  is 
not  bad;  it  is  honorable  when  used  to  main- 
tain peace  or  defend  deeply  held  beliefs. 

One  of  the  first  chores  is  to  fulfill  our 
commitments  to  each  other  by  continuing 
to  strengthen  our  conventional  defenses. 
This  must  include  improving  the  readiness 
of  our  standing  forces  and  the  ability  of 
those  forces  to  operate  as  one.  We  must 
also  apply  the  West's  technological  genius 
to  improving  our  conventional  deterrence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  as  an 
alliance  have  the  means  to  improve  our 
conventional  defenses.  Our  peoples  hold 
values  of  individual  liberty  and  dignity  that 
time  and  again  they've  proven  willing  to 
defend.  Our  economic  energy  vastly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  our  adversaries.  Our  free 
system  has  produced  technological  ad- 
vances that  other  systems,  with  their  stifling 
ideologies,  cannot  hope  to  equal.  All  of 
these  resources  are  available  to  our  de- 
fense. 

Yet,  many  of  our  nations  currently  are 
experiencing  economic  difficulties.  Yet,  we 
must  nevertheless  guarantee  that  our  secu- 
rity does  not  suffer  as  a  result.  We've  made 
strides  in  conventional  defense  over  the  last 
few  years  despite  our  economic  problems, 
and  we've  disproved  the  pessimists  who 
contend  that  our  efforts  are  futile.  The 
more  we  close  the  conventional  gap,  the 
less  the  risks  of  aggression  or  nuclear  con- 
flict. The  soil  of  Germany  and  of  every 
other  ally  is  of  vital  concern  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  alliance.  And  this  fundamental 
commitment  is  embodied  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty.  But  it  may  well  be  an  empty 
pledge  unless  we  ensure  that  American 
forces  are  ready  to  reinforce  Europe,  and 
Europe  is  ready  to  receive  them.  (Applause) 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  recent  agree- 
ment on  wartime  host-nation  support.  This 
pact  strenthens  our  ability  to  deter  aggres- 
sion in  Europe  and  demonstrates  our  com- 
mon determination  to  respond  to  attack. 
Just  as  each  ally  shares  fully  in  the  security 
of  the  alliance,  each  is  responsible  for 
shouldering  a  fair  share  of  the  burden. 
Now,  that,  of  course,  often  leads  to  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  criticism  of  our 
alliance  is  as  old  as  the  partnership  itself. 
But  voices  have  now  been  raised  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  mistake  the  inevi- 
table process  of  adjustment  within  the  al- 
liance  for   a   dramatic   divergence   of  in- 
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terests.  Some  Americans  think  that  Europe- 
ans are  too  little  concerned  for  their  own 
security.  Some  would  unilaterally  reduce 
the  number  of  American  troops  deployed  in 
Europe.  And  in  Europe  itself  we  hear  the 
idea  that  the  American  presence  rather  than 
contributing  to  peace,  either  has  no  deter- 
rent value  or  actually  increases  the  risk  that 
our  allies  may  be  attacked.  These  argu- 
ments ignore  both  the  history  and  the  reali- 
ty of  the  transatlantic  coalition.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  the  American  commitment 
to  Europe  remains  steady  and  strong.  Eu- 
rope's shores  are  our  shores.  (Applause) 
Europe's  borders  are  our  borders,  and  we 
will  stand  with  you  in  defense  of  our  herit- 
age of  liberty  and  dignity.  (Applause) 

The  American  people  recognize  Eu- 
rope's substantial  contributions  to  our  joint 
security.  Nowhere  is  that  contribution  more 
evident  than  here  in  the  Federal  Republic. 
German  citizens  host  the  forces  of  six  na- 
tions. German  soldiers  and  reservists  pro- 
vide the  backbone  of  NATO's  conventional 
deterrent  in  the  heartland  of  Europe.  Your 
Bundeswehr  is  a  model  for  the  integration 
of  defense  needs  with  a  democratic  way  of 
life,  and  you  have  not  shrunk  from  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  accepting  the  nucle- 
ar forces  necessary  for  deterrence. 

I  ask  your  help  in  fulfilling  another 
responsibility.  Many  American  citizens 
don't  believe  that  their  counterparts  in  Eu- 
rope, especially  younger  citizens,  really  un- 
derstand the  United  States  presence  there. 
Now,  if  you'll  work  toward  explaining  the 
U.S.  role  to  people  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  I'll  explain  it  to  those  on  the  other 
side.  (Applause) 

In  recent  months,  both  in  your  country 
and  mine,  there's  been  renewed  public  con- 
cern about  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  and  the 
arms  buildup.  I  know  it's  not  easy,  especial- 
ly for  the  German  people  to  live  in  the  gale 
of  intimidation  that  blows  from  the  East. 

If  I  might  quote  Heine  again,  he  almost 
foretold  the  fears  of  nuclear  war  when  he 
wrote,  "wild,  dark  times  are  rumbling  to- 
ward us,  and  the  prophet  who  wishes  to 
write  a  new  apocalypse  will  have  to  invent 
entirely  new  beasts,  and  beasts  so  terrible 
that  the  ancient  animal  symbols  will  seem 
like  cooing  doves  and  Cupid  in  compari- 
son." The  nuclear  threat  is  a  terrible  beast. 
Perhaps  the  banner  carried  in  one  of  the 
nuclear  demonstrations  here  in  Germany 
said  it  best.  The  sign  read,  "I  am  afraid." 
Well,  I  know  of  no  Western  leader  who 
doesn't  sympathize  with  that  earnest  plea. 
To  those  who  march  for  peace,  my  heart  is 


with  you.  I  would  be  at  the  head  of  your 
parade  if  I  believe  marching  alone  could 
bring  about  a  more  secure  world.  And  to 
the  2,800  women  in  Filderstadt  who  sent  a 
petition  for  peace  to  President  Brezhnev 
and  me,  let  me  say  I,  myself,  would  sign 
your  petition  if  I  thought  it  could  bring 
about  harmony.  I  understand  your  genuine 
concerns. 

The  women  of  Filderstadt  and  I  share 
the  same  goal.  (Applause)  The  question  is 
how  to  proceed.  We  must  think  through  the 
consequences  of  how  we  reduce  the  dan- 
gers to  peace. 

Those  who  advocate  that  we  unilaterally 
forego  the  modernization  of  our  forces 
must  prove  that  this  will  enhance  our  secu- 
rity and  lead  to  moderation  by  the  other 
side — in  short,  that  it  will  advance,  rather 
than  undermine,  the  preservation  of  the 
peace.  The  weight  of  recent  history  does 
not  support  this  notion. 

Those  who  demand  that  we  renounce 
the  use  of  a  crucial  element  of  our  deterrent 
strategy  must  show  how  this  would  decrease 
the  likelihood  of  war.  It  is  only  by  compari- 
son with  a  nuclear  war  that  the  suffering 
caused  by  conventional  war  seems  a  lesser 
evil.  Our  goal  must  be  to  deter  war  of  any 
kind.  (Applause)  And  those  who  decry  the 
failure  of  arms  to  control  efforts  to  achieve 
substantial  results  must  consider  where  the 
fault  lies.  I  will  remind  them  that  it  is  the 
United  States  that  has  proposed  to  ban 
land-based  intermediate-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles— the  missiles  most  threatening  to  Eu- 
rope. It  is  the  United  States  that  has  pro- 
posed and  will  pursue  deep  cuts  in  strategic 
systems.  It  is  the  West  that  has  long  sought 
the  detailed  exchanges  of  information  on 
forces  and  effective  verification  procedures. 
And  it  is  dictatorships,  not  democracies, 
that  need  militarism  to  control  their  own 
people  and  impose  their  system  on  others. 
(Applause)  To  those  who've  taken  a  dif- 
ferent viewpoint  and  who  can't  see  this 
danger,  I  don't  suggest  that  they're  igno- 
rant, it's  just  that  they  know  so  many  things 
that  aren't  true. 

We  in  the  West — Germans,  Americans, 
our  other  allies,  are  deeply  committed  to 
continuing  efforts  to  restrict  the  arms  com- 
petition. Common  sense  demands  that  we 
persevere.  I  invite  those  who  genuinely  seek 
effective  and  lasting  arms  control  to  stand 
behind  the  far-reaching  proposals  that 
we've  put  forward.  In  return,  I  pledge  that 
we  will  sustain  the  closest  of  consultations 
with  our  allies. 

On  November  18th,  I  outlined  a  broad 
and  ambitious  arms  control  program.  One 
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element  calls  for  reducing  land-based,  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  missiles  to  zero 
on  each  side.  If  carried  out,  it  would  elimi- 
nate the  growing  threat  to  Western  Europe 
posed  by  the  U.S.S.R.'s  modern  SS-20 
rockets,  and  it  would  make  unnecessary  the 
NATO  decision  to  deploy  American  inter- 
mediate-range systems.  And,  by  the  way,  I 
cannot  understand  why  among  some,  there 
is  a  greater  fear  of  weapons  NATO  is  to 
deploy  than  of  weapons  the  Soviet  Union 
already  has  deployed.  (Applause) 

Our  proposal  is  fair  because  it  imposes 
equal  limits  and  obligations  on  both  sides 
and  it  calls  for  significant  reductions,  not 
merely  a  capping  of  an  existing  high  level  of 
destructive  power.  As  you  know,  we've 
made  this  proposal  in  Geneva,  wh^  :e 
negotiations  have  been  underway  since  the 
end  of  November  last  year.  We  intend  to 
pursue  those  negotiations  intensively.  I  re- 
gard them  as  a  significant  test  of  the  Sovi- 
ets' willingness  to  enter  into  meaningful 
arms  control  agreements. 

On  May  9th  we  proposed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  Strategic  Arms  Reductions 
Talks  begin  this  month  in  Geneva.  The 
U.S.S.R.  has  agreed  and  talks  will  begin  on 
June  29th.  (Applause)  We  in  the  United 
States  want  to  focus  on  the  most  destabiliz- 
ing systems,  and  thus  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 
And  that  is  why  in  the  first  phase  we  pro- 
pose to  reduce  substantially  the  number  of 
ballistic  missile  warheads  and  the  missiles 
themselves.  In  the  second  phase  we  will 
seek  an  equal  ceiling  on  other  elements  of 
our  strategic  forces,  including  ballistic  mis- 
sile throw  weight,  at  less  than  current 
American  levels.  We  will  handle  cruise  mis- 
siles and  bombers  in  an  equitable  fashion. 
We  will  negotiate  in  good  faith  and  un- 
dertake these  talks  with  the  same  seri- 
ousness of  purpose  that  has  marked  our 
preparations  over  the  last  several  months. 

Another  element  of  the  program  that  I 
outlined  was  a  call  for  reductions  in  conven- 
tional forces  in  Europe.  From  the  earliest 
post-war  years  the  Western  democracies 
have  faced  the  ominous  reality  that  massive 
Soviet  conventional  forces  would  remain 
stationed  where  they  do  not  belong.  The 
muscle  of  Soviet  forces  in  Central  Europe 
far  exceeds  legitimate  defense  needs.  Their 
presence  is  made  more  threatening  still — 
(applause) — more  threatening  still  by  a  mil- 
itary doctrine  that  emphasizes  mobility  and 
surprise  attack.  And  as  history  shows,  these 
troops  have  built  a  legacy  of  intimidation 
and  repression.  In  response,  the  NATO 
allies  must  show  they  have  the  will  and 
capacity  to  deter  any  conventional  attack  or 


any  attempt  to  intimidate  us.  Yet  we  also 
will  continue  to  search  for  responsible  ways 
to  reduce  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  military 
personnel  to  equal  levels. 

In  recent  weeks  we  in  the  alliance  have 
consulted  on  how  best  to  invigorate  the 
Vienna  negotiations  on  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions.  Based  on  these 
consultations,  Western  representatives  in 
the  Vienna  talks  soon  will  make  a  proposal 
by  which  the  two  alliances  would  reduce 
their  respective  ground  force  personnel  in 
verifiable*stages  to  a  total  of  700,000  men 
and  their  combined  ground  and  air  force 
personnel  to  a  level  of  900,000  men.48 

While  the  agreement  would  not  elimi- 
nate the  threat  nor  spare  our  citizens  the 
task  of  maintaining  a  substantial  defense 
force,  it  could  constitute  a  major  step  to- 
ward a  safer  Europe  for  both  East  and  West. 
It  could  lead  to  military  stability  at  lower 
levels  and  lessen  the  dangers  of  miscalcula- 
tion and  a  surprise  attack,  and  it  also  would 
demonstrate  the  political  will  of  the  two 
alliances  to  enhance  stability  by  limiting 
their  forces  in  the  central  area  of  their 
military  competition. 

The  West  has  established  a  clear  set  of 
goals.  We  as  an  alliance  will  press  forward 
with  plans  to  improve  our  own  conventional 
forces  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  we 
propose  an  arms  control  agreement  to 
equalize  conventional  forces  at  a  signifi- 
cantly lower  level. 

We  will  move  ahead  with  our  prepara- 
tions to  modernize  our  nuclear  forces  in 
Europe.  But,  again,  we  also  will  work  un- 
ceasingly to  gain  acceptance  in  Geneva  of 
our  proposal  to  ban  land-based  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  missiles. 

In  the  United  States,  we  will  move  for- 
ward with  the  plans  I  announced  last  year  to 
modernize  our  strategic  nuclear  forces,49 
which  play  so  vital  a  role  in  maintaining 
peace  by  deterring  war.  Yet,  we  also  have 
proposed  that  Strategic  Arms  Reductions 
Talks  begin.  We  will  pursue  them  deter- 
minedly. 

In  each  of  these  areas,  our  policies  are 
based  on  the  conviction  that  a  stable  milita- 
ry balance  at  the  lowest  possible  level  will 


48  Regarding  the  draft  MBFR  treaty  tabled  by 
the  NATO  Allies  in  Vienna  on  July  8,  1982,  see 
document  185. 

49  For  the  announcement  of  the  program  to 
modernize  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces  made  by 
President  Reagan  and  Secretary  Weinberger,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,  1981,  documents  45  and  46. 
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help  further  the  cause  of  peace.  The  other 
side  will  respond  in  good  faith  to  these 
initiatives  only  if  it  believes  we  are  resolved 
to  provide  for  our  own  defense.  (Applause) 
Unless  convinced  that  we  will  unite  and  stay 
united  behind  these  arms  control  initiatives 
and  modernization  programs,  our  adversar- 
ies will  seek  to  divide  us  from  one  another 
and  our  people  from  their  leaders. 

I'm  optimistic  about  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  if  the  Western  na- 
tions remain  true  to  their  values  and  true  to 
each  other.  (Applause)  I  believe  in  Western 
civilization  and  its  moral  power.  I  believe 
deeply  in  the  principles  the  West  esteems. 
And  guided  by  these  ideals,  I  believe  we  can 
find  a  no-nonsense,  workable,  and  lasting 
policy  that  will  keep  the  peace. 

Earlier,  I  said  the  German  people  had 
built  a  remarkable  cathedral  of  democracy. 
But  we  still  have  other  work  ahead.  We 
must  build  a  cathedral  of  peace,  where 
nations  are  safe  from  war  and  where  people 
need  not  fear  for  their  liberties.  I've  heard 
the  history  of  the  famous  cathedral  of  Co- 
logne— how  those  beautiful  soaring  spires 
miraculously  survived  the  destruction  all 
around  them,  including  part  of  the  church 
itself. 

Let  us  build  a  cathedral  as  the  people  of 
Cologne  built  theirs — with  the  deepest 
commitment  and  determination.  Let  us 
build  as  they  did — not  just  for  ourselves  but 
for  the  generations  beyond.  For  if  we  con- 
struct our  peace  properly,  it  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  spires  of  Cologne. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 


Document  180 

Declaration  Issued  by   the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  Bonn,  June  1 0,  1 982™ 

"We  ...  Set  Forth  Our 
Program  for  Peace  in 
Freedom" 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  16  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  reaffirm 


50  Source:  NATO  Communiques,  1982,  NATO 
Information  Service,  Brussels,  Belgium,  pp.  39- 
41;  printed  also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
July  1982,  pp.  9-10.  President  Reagan  attended 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  meeting,  June  10, 
1982.  He  participated  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon plenary  sessions  held  at  the  Schaumberg 
Palace. 


our  dedication  to  the  shared  values  and 
ideals  on  which  our  transatlantic  partner- 
ship is  based. 

2.  The  accession  of  Spain  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,51  after  its  peaceful  change 
to  parliamentary  democracy,  bears  witness 
to  the  vitality  of  the  Alliance  as  a  force  for 
peace  and  freedom. 

3.  Our  Alliance  has  preserved  peace  for 
a  third  of  a  century.  It  is  an  association  of 
free  nations  joined  together  to  preserve 
their  security  through  mutual  guarantees 
and  collective  self-defence  as  recognised  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  remains  the 
essential  instrument  for  deterring  aggres- 
sion by  means  of  a  strong  defence  and 
strengthening  peace  by  means  of  construc- 
tive dialogue.  Our  solidarity  in  no  way  con- 
flicts with  the  right  of  each  of  our  countries 
to  choose  its  own  policies  and  internal 
development,  and  allows  for  a  high  degree 
of  diversity.  Therein  lies  our  strength.  In  a 
spirit  of  mutual  respect,  we  are  prepared  to 
adjust  our  aims  and  interests  at  all  times 
through  free  and  close  consultations;  these 
are  the  core  of  everyday  Allied  co-operation 
and  will  be  intensified  appropriately.  We 
are  a  partnership  of  equals,  none  dominant 
and  none  dominated. 

4.  The  Soviet  Union,  for  its  part,  re- 
quires the  countries  associated  with  it  to  act 
as  a  bloc,  in  order  to  preserve  a  rigid  and 
imposed  system.  Moreover,  experience 
shows  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ultimately 
willing  to  threaten  or  use  force  beyond  its 
own  frontiers.  Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  Polish  crisis 
show  this  clearly.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
devoted  over  the  past  decade  a  large  part  of 
its  resources  to  a  massive  military  build-up, 
far  exceeding  its  defence  needs  and  sup- 
porting the  projection  of  military  power  on 
a  global  scale.  While  creating  a  threat  of 
these  dimensions,  Warsaw  Pact  govern- 
ments condemn  Western  defence  efforts  as 
aggressive.  While  they  ban  unilateral  disar- 
mament movements  in  their  own  countries 
they  support  demands  for  unilateral  disar- 
mament in  the  West. 

5.  International  stability  and  world 
peace  require  greater  restraint  and  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
for  our  part,  reaffirming  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  Alliance,  set  forth  our  Pro- 
gramme for  Peace  in  Freedom: 

(a)  Our  purpose  is  to  prevent  war  and, 
while  safeguarding  democracy,  to  build  the 


51  See  footnote  27  to  document  176. 
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foundations  of  lasting  peace.  None  of  our 
weapons  will  ever  be  used  except  in  re- 
sponse to  attack.  We  respect  the  sovereign- 
ty, equality,  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  all  states.  In  fulfilment  of  our 
purpose,  we  shall  maintain  adequate  milita- 
ry strength  and  political  solidarity.  On  that 
basis,  we  will  persevere  in  efforts  to  estab- 
lish, whenever  Soviet  behaviour  makes  this 
possible,  a  more  constructive  East-West 
relationship  through  dialogue,  negotiation 
and  mutually  advantageous  co-operation. 

(b)  Our  purpose  is  to  preserve  the  secu- 
rity of  the  North  Atlantic  area  by  means  of 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces  adequate 
to  deter  aggression  and  intimidation.  This 
requires  a  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
the  Allies  to  improve  their  defence  readi- 
ness and  military  capabilities,  without  seek- 
ing military  superiority.  Our  countries  have 
the  necessary  resources  to  undertake  this 
effort.  The  presence  of  North  American 
armed  forces  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  strategic  nuclear  commitment  to  Eu- 
rope remain  integral  to  Allied  security.  Of 
equal  importance  are  the  maintenance  and 
continued  improvement  of  the  defence 
capabilities  of  the  European  members  of 
the  Alliance.  We  will  seek  to  achieve  greater 
effectiveness  in  the  application  of  national 
resources  to  defence,  giving  due  attention 
to  possibilities  for  developing  areas  of  prac- 
tical co-operation.  In  this  respect  the  Allies 
concerned  will  urgently  explore  ways  to 
take  full  advantage  both  technically  and 
economically  of  emerging  technologies.  At 
the  same  time  steps  will  be  taken  in  the 
appropriate  fora  to  restrict  Warsaw  Pact 
access  to  Western  militarily  relevant  tech- 
nology. 

(c)  Our  purpose  is  to  have  a  stable  bal- 
ance of  forces  at  the  lowest  possible  level, 
thereby  strengthening  peace  and  interna- 
tional security.  We  have  initiated  a  com- 
prehensive series  of  proposals  for  militarily 
significant,  equitable  and  verifiable  agree- 
ments on  the  control  and  reduction  of  ar- 
maments. We  fully  support  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  substantial  reductions  in 
the  strategic  nuclear  weapons  of  the  two 
countries,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
strict  and  effective  limitations  on  their  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  weapons,  starting 
with  the  total  elimination  of  their  land- 
based  intermediate-range  missiles,  which 
are  of  most  concern  to  each  side.  We  will 
continue  to  seek  substantial  reductions  of 
conventional  forces  on  both  sides  in  Eu- 
rope, and  to  reach  agreement  on  measures 
which  will  serve  to  build  confidence  and 


enhance  security  in  the  whole  of  Europe. 
To  this  end,  those  of  us  whose  countries 
participate  in  the  negotiations  on  Mutual 
and  Balanced  Force  Reductions  in  Vienna 
have  agreed  on  a  new  initiative  to  give  fresh 
impetus  to  these  negotiations.52  We  will 
also  play  an  active  part  in  wider  internation- 
al talks  on  arms  control  and  disarmament; 
at  the  Second  United  Nations  Special  Ses- 
sion on  Disarmament  which  has  just  opened 
in  New  York,  we  will  work  to  give  new 
momentum  to  these  talks. 

(d)  Our  purpose  is  to  develop  substan- 
tial and  balanced  East-West  relations  aimed 
at  genuine  detente.  For  this  to  be  achieved, 
the  sovereignty  of  all  states,  wherever  situ- 
ated, must  be  respected,  human  rights  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  state  interests,  the  free 
movement  of  ideas  must  take  the  place  of 
one-sided  propaganda,  the  free  movement 
of  persons  must  be  made  possible,  efforts 
must  be  made  to  achieve  a  military  relation- 
ship characterised  by  stability  and  open- 
ness, and  in  general  all  principles  and 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in  their 
entirety  must  be  applied.  We,  for  our  part, 
will  always  be  ready  to  negotiate  in  this 
spirit  and  we  look  for  tangible  evidence  that 
this  attitude  is  reciprocated. 

(e)  Our  purpose  is  to  contribute  to 
peaceful  progress  world-wide;  we  will  work 
to  remove  the  causes  of  instability  such  as 
under-development  or  tensions  which  en- 
courage outside  interference.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  play  our  part  in  the  struggle  against 
hunger  and  poverty.  Respect  for  genuine 
non-alignment  is  important  for  internation- 
al stability.  All  of  us  have  an  interest  in 
peace  and  security  in  other  regions  of  the 
world.  We  will  consult  together  as  appro- 
priate on  events  in  these  regions  which  may 
have  implications  for  our  security,  taking 
into  account  our  commonly  identified  ob- 
jectives. Those  of  us  who  are  in  a  position 
to  do  so  will  endeavour  to  respond  to 
requests  for  assistance  from  sovereign 
states  whose  security  and  independence  is 
threatened. 

(f)  Our  purpose  is  to  ensure  economic 
and  social  stability  for  our  countries,  which 
will  strengthen  our  joint  capacity  to  safe- 
guard our  security.  Sensitive  to  the  effects 
of  each  country's  policies  on  others,  we 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  curb- 
ing of  inflation  and  a  return  to  sustained 
growth  and  to  high  levels  of  employment. 

While  noting  the  important  part  which 
our  economic  relations  with  the  Warsaw 


52  See  document  185. 
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Pact  countries  can  play  in  the  development 
of  a  stable  East-West  relationship,  we  will 
approach  those  relations  in  a  prudent  and 
diversified  manner  consistent  with  our  po- 
litical and  security  interests.  Economic  rela- 
tions should  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a 
balanced  advantage  for  both  sides.  We  un- 
dertake to  manage  financial  relations  with 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis,  including  commercial  pru- 
dence also  in  the  granting  of  export  credits. 
We  agree  to  exchange  information  in  the 
appropriate  fora  on  all  aspects  of  our  eco- 
nomic, commercial  and  financial  relations 
with  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

6.  Nowhere  has  our  commitment  to 
common  basic  values  been  demonstrated 
more  clearly  than  with  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Germany  and  Berlin.  We  remain 
committed  to  the  security  and  freedom  of 
Berlin  and  continue  to  support  efforts  to 
maintain  the  calm  situation  in  and  around 
the  city.  The  continued  success  of  efforts  by 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  im- 
prove the  relationship  between  the  two 
German  states  is  important  to  the 
safeguarding  of  peace  in  Europe.  We  recall 
that  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Four  Powers  relating  to  Berlin  and  Ger- 
many as  a  whole  remain  unaffected  and 
confirm  our  support  for  the  political  objec- 
tive of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to 
work  towards  a  state  of  peace  in  Europe  in 
which  the  German  people  regains  its  unity 
through  free  self-determination. 

7.  We  condemn  all  acts  of  international 
terrorism.  They  constitute  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  human  dignity  and  rights  and  are  a 
threat  to  the  conduct  of  normal  internation- 
al relations.  In  accordance  with  our  national 
legislation,  we  stress  the  need  for  the  most 
effective  co-operation  possible  to  prevent 
and  suppress  this  scourge. 

8.  We  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
abide  by  internationally  accepted  standards 
of  behaviour  without  which  there  can  be  no 
prospect  of  stable  international  relations, 
and  to  join  now  with  us  in  the  search  for 
constructive  relations,  arms  reductions  and 
world  peace. 


Document  181 

Statement    Issued    by    the    North   Atlantic 
Council,  Bonn,  June  10,  198253 

Agreement  on  Integrated 
NATO  Defense 

As  indicated  in  the  Declaration  of 
today,54  we,  the  representatives  of  those 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
taking  part  in  its  integrated  defence  struc- 
ture hereby  set  out  our  detailed  positions 
on  defence.  We  welcome  the  intention  of 
Spain  to  participate  in  the  integrated  de- 
fence structure,  and  the  readiness  of  the 
President  of  the  Spanish  Government  to 
associate  himself  with  this  document,  while 
noting  that  the  modalities  of  Spanish  partic- 
ipation have  still  to  be  worked  out. 

Pursuant  to  the  principles  set  out  in  the 
Programme  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  we 
agree  that,  in  accordance  with  current 
NATO  defence  plans,  and  within  the  con- 
text of  NATO  strategy  and  its  triad  of 
forces,  we  will  continue  to  strengthen 
NATO's  defence  posture,  with  special  re- 
gard to  conventional  forces.  Efforts  of  our 
nations  in  support  of  the  decisions  reached 
at  Washington  in  197855  have  led  to  im- 
proved defensive  capabilities.  Not- 
withstanding this  progress,  it  is  clear,  as 
documented  in  the  recently  published  com- 
parison of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces, 
that  continuing  efforts  are  essential  to  Al- 
liance securitv.  Against  this  background,  we 
will: 

— Fulfill  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
the  NATO  Force  Goals  for  the  next  six 
years,  including  measures  to  improve  the 
readiness  of  the  standing  forces  and  the 
readiness  and  mobilization  capability  of  re- 
serve forces.  Note  was  taken  of  the  recently 
concluded  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many for  wartime  host  nation  support.56 


53  Source:  XATO  Comminques,  1982,  NATO  In- 
formation Service,  Brussels,  Belgium,  p.  44;  print- 
ed also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Julv  1982, 
p.   11. 

54  Supra. 

55  For  the  text  of  the  Final  Communique  of  the 
NATO  Ministerial  Meeting,  Washington,  May  31, 
1978,  where  the  allied  leaders  agreed  to  strength- 
en and  modernize  the  alliance,  see  American  For- 
eign Poha:  Basic  Documents,  1977-1980,  pp.  479- 
483. 

56  Regarding  this  agreement  for  wartime  host 
nation  support  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
April  15,  1982,  see  document  211. 
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— Continue  to  implement  measures 
identified  in  the  Long-Term  Defence  Pro- 
gramme designed  to  enhance  our  overall 
defence  capabilities. 

— Continue  to  improve  NATO  planning 
procedures  and  explore  other  ways  of 
achieving  greater  effectiveness  in  the  appli- 
cation of  national  resources  to  defence, 
especially  in  the  conventional  field.  In  that 
regard,  we  will  continue  to  give  due  atten- 
tion to  fair  burden-sharing  and  to  possibili- 
ties for  developing  areas  of  practical  co- 
operation from  which  we  can  all  benefit. 

— Explore  ways  to  take  full  advantage 
both  technically  and  economically  of 
emerging  technologies,  especially  to  im- 
prove conventional  defence,  and  take  steps 
necessary  to  restrict  the  transfer  of  militari- 
ly relevant  technology  to  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Noting  that  developments  beyond  the 
NATO  area  may  threaten  our  vital  interests, 
we  reaffirm  the  need  to  consult  with  a  view 
to  sharing  assessments  and  identifying  com- 
mon objectives,  taking  full  account  of  the 
effect  on  NATO  security  and  defence  capa- 
bility, as  well  as  of  the  national  interests  of 
member  countries.  Recognising  that  the 
policies  which  nations  adopt  in  this  field  are 
a  matter  for  national  decision,  we  agree  to 
examine  collectively  in  the  appropriate 
NATO  bodies  the  requirements  which  may 
arise  for  the  defence  of  the  NATO  area  as  a 
result  of  deployments  by  individual  mem- 
ber states  outside  that  area.  Steps  which 
may  be  taken  by  individual  Allies  in  the  light 
of  such  consultations  to  facilitate  possible 
military  deployments  beyond  the  NATO 
area  can  represent  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  Western  security. 


Document  182 

Statement    Issued    by    the    North   Atlantic 
Council,  Bonn,  June  10,  198237 

NATO  Endorsement  of 
U.S.  Arms  Control 
Initiatives  and  Objectives 

As    indicated    in    our    Declaration    of 
today,58  we,  the  representatives  of  the  16 


members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance, 
hereby  set  out  our  detailed  positions  on 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament. 

Militarily  significant,  equitable  and  veri- 
fiable agreements  on  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  peace  and  are  an  integral  part  of  our 
security  policies.  Western  proposals  offer 
the  possibility  of  substantial  reductions  in 
United  States  and  Soviet  strategic  arms  and 
intermediate-range  weapons  and  in  conven- 
tional forces  in  Europe,  as  well  as  of  con- 
fidence-building measures  covering  the 
whole  of  Europe: 

— In  the  forthcoming  Strategic  Arms 
Reductions  Talks  (START),  we  call  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  agree  on  significant  reduc- 
tions in  United  States  and  Soviet  strategic 
nuclear  forces,  focussed  on  the  most  desta- 
bilizing inter-continental  systems. 

— In  the  negotiations  on  Intermediate- 
range  Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  which  are  con- 
ducted within  the  START  framework  and 
are  based  on  the  December  1979  decision 
on  INF  modernization  and  arms  control59, 
the  United  States  proposal  for  the  complete 
elimination  of  all  longer-range  land-based 
INF  missiles  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  holds  promise  for  an  equita- 
ble outcome  and  enhanced  security  for  all.60 

— Those  of  us  participating  in  the  Vienna 
negotiations  on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reductions  (MBFR)  will  soon  present  a 
draft  treaty  embodying  a  new,  comprehen- 
sive proposal  designed  to  give  renewed 
momentum  to  these  negotiations  and 
achieve  the  long-standing  objective  of  en- 
hancing stability  and  security  in  Europe.61 
They  stress  that  the  Western  treaty  propos- 
al, if  accepted,  will  commit  all  participants 
whose  forces  are  involved — European  and 
North  American — to  participate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  collectivity  in 
substantial  manpower  reductions  leading  to 
equal  collective  ceilings  for  the  forces  of 
Eastern  and  Western  participants  in  Central 
Europe,  based  on  agreed  data,  with  as- 
sociated measures  designed  to  strengthen 
confidence  and  enhance  verification. 

— In  CSCE,  the  proposal  for  a  Con- 
ference on  Confidence-and  Security-build- 
ing Measures  and  Disarmament  in  Europe 


57  Source:  NATO  Communiques,  1982,  NATO 
Information  Service,  Brussels,  Belgium,  pp.  42- 
43;  printed  also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
July  1982,  pp.  10-11. 

58  See  document  180. 


59  In  this  connection  Greece  reserves  its  posi- 
tion. [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

60  The  reference  is  to  President  Reagan's 
speech  before  the  National  Press  Club,  November 
18,  1981;  for  text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,  1981,  document  60. 

61  See  document  185. 
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as  part  of  a  balanced  outcome  of  the  Madrid 
CSCE  Follow-up  Meeting  would  open  the 
way  to  increased  transparency  and  en- 
hanced stability  in  the  whole  of  Europe 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  continuing  our 
efforts  to  promote  stable  peace  on  a  global 
scale: 

— In  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
Geneva,  the  Allies  will  actively  pursue  ef- 
forts to  obtain  equitable  and  verifiable 
agreements  including  a  total  ban  on  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

— In  the  Second  Special  Session  on  Dis- 
armament of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  now  in  progress,  we  trust  that 
new  impetus  will  be  given  to  negotiations 
current  and  in  prospect,  especially  by 
promoting  military  openness  and  verifica- 
tion, that  the  need  for  strict  observance  of 
the  principle  of  renunciation  of  force  en- 
shrined in  the  United  Nations  Charter  will 
be  reaffirmed,  and  that  compliance  with 
existing  agreements  will  be  strengthened. 

We  appeal  to  all  states  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  these  efforts  to  strengthen  peace  and 
security.  In  particular  we  call  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  translate  its  professed  commit- 
ment to  disarmament  into  active  steps 
aimed  at  achieving  concrete,  balanced  and 
verifiable  results  at  the  negotiating  table. 


Document  183 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Briefing  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  Bonn,  fune  10, 
1982  (Extract)62 

NATO  Heads  of 
Government  Meeting 
Reflects  "A  Solid 
Consensus" 

Secretary  Haig.  Good  afternoon,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  would  describe  this  as  a 
historic  day  for  the  NATO  Alliance  due 


62  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June 
10,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  July  1982,  pp.  1 1-13.  Haig  was  in  Bonn  to 
attend  the  North  Atlantic  Council  meeting  with 
President  Reagan,  June  10.  This  briefing  took 
place  at  7  p.m. 


primarily  but  not  exclusively  to  Spain's  for- 
mal entry  into  NATO.  It  is  a  step  of  vital 
importance  to  both  the  alliance  and  to 
Spain.  The  entry  of  Spain  is  a  clear  demon- 
stration of  the  continuing  appeal  and  vitali- 
ty of  the  alliance  of  some  33  years'  life  span. 

This  summit  meeting  and  the  documents 
that  were  adopted  by  the  meeting  today63 
also  demonstrate  that  NATO  represents 
Western  values  at  their  very  best.  I'm  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  communique  and 
the  associated  documents  that  were  re- 
leased on  arms  control  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  conventional  defenses.  They  re- 
flect a  year  of  very  solid  work  within  the 
framework  of  the  alliance  on  a  number  of 
key  areas  and  I  think  it  was  appropriate  that 
they  should  be.  All  of  the  considerations 
contained  in  those  documents — and  I 
would  urge  you  to  study  them  carefully — 
are  a  keen  reflection  of  the  views  of  the  U.S. 
Government  as  well  as  a  manifestation  of  a 
solid  consensus  within  the  framework  of  the 
alliance  itself. 

I  think  we  have  here  a  framework  for  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  which  has  been  estab- 
lished, which  is  both  contemporary  in  its 
recognition  of  needs  in  the  area  of  balanced 
defenses  for  the  alliance;  the  need  for  arms 
control  and  integration  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  security  assets  of  the  Western 
world  to  elicit  what  we  hope  will  be  an  era 
of  restraint  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  under  a  framework  which 
is  coordinated,  integrated,  and  fully  accept- 
ed by  all  member  states.  And  I  think  that's 
extremely  important. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
summit  declaration  itself  which  sends  the 
strongest  message  in  memory  to  the  Soviet 
Union — in  recent  memory.  It  clearly  con- 
trasts how  NATO  is  fundamentally  different 
from  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Our  alliance  is  an 
open  partnership  based  on  consensus  and 
democracy.  Its  diversity  is  also  its  strength. 
The  Warsaw  Pact  is  a  strained  association — 
a  forced  marriage  dominated  by  a  single 
government.  It  is  unresponsive  in  many 
ways  to  the  needs  of  the  peoples  that  it  is 
designed  to  protect.  It  is  afraid  of  freedom, 
chary  of  diversity.  The  West  has  again 
called  on  the  U.S.S.R.  to  show  restraint  and 
responsibility  in  its  behavior  and  that's  a 
clear  message  and  signal  throughout  the 
communique. 

The  statement  on  defense,  which  we 
consider  to  be  especially  significant  and 
important,  reaffirms  NATO's  strategy  at  a 


See  documents  180,  181,  and  supra. 
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time  when  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
question  something  that  has  kept  and  pre- 
served the  peace  in  Western  Europe  and 
indeed  in  an  East-West  sense  for  the  33- 
year  life  span  of  the  alliance  itself. 

It  reflects  top  level  agreement  on  the 
need  to  improve  NATO's  conventional  de- 
fense posture,  including  the  rapid  deploy- 
ment and  reserve  forces.  It  emphasizes  full 
employment  of  emerging  technologies;  a 
need  to  protect  our  Western  technological 
advantage.  You'll  recall  that  that  surfaced 
earlier  in  both  Ottawa64  and  subsequent 
NATO  ministerial  meetings. 

It  emphasized  the  importance  of  growing 
cooperation  by  the  Allies  to  ensure  security 
and  stability  in  critical  regions  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  And,  here  again,  it  was  an  anath- 
ema some  years  ago  to  speak  an  alliance 
parlance  of  anything.  Outside  this  strict 
geographic  confines  of  the  alliance  itself, 
we  have  now  developed  a  consensus  of 
agreement  that,  like  it  or  not,  the  alliance  is 
increasingly  influenced  by  events  outside  of 
the  geographic  confines  of  the  alliance  and 
therefore  those  nations  with  essential  in- 
terests must  coordinate  and  consult  togeth- 
er in  dealing  with  them,  not  within  the 
alliance  framework  but  as  a  framework  for 
watching  briefs  and  continuous  exchange  of 
information. 

There's  also  a  very  important  statement 
on  arms  control.  It  makes  absolutely  clear 
that  it  is  the  Western  Alliance  which  has  the 
ideas  and  the  initiatives  in  seeking  a  di- 
alogue with  the  East  in  this  very  important 
area. 

The  document  itself  strongly  endorses 
the  major  aspects  of  President  Reagan's 
own  peace  program.  It  supports  U.S.  objec- 
tives in  START  and  the  U.S.  approach  to 
the  Geneva  negotiations  on  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces  based  on  the  Decem- 
ber 1979  decision. 

It  announces  Western  readiness  to  invig- 
orate the  Vienna  negotiations  on  mutual 
[and]  balanced  force  reductions  now  in 
their  ninth  year. 

Through  a  new  approach  aimed  at  lower 
and  more  equal  force  levels  in  Central  Eu- 
rope: 700,000  for  ground;  900,000  for  the 
aggregate  ground,  sea  and  air.  And  it  sig- 
nals a  strong  Western  interest  in  the  possi- 
bilities for  a  constructive  dialogue  offered 
by  the  United  Nations  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament  and  other  arms  control  fora. 


64  Regarding  the  Ottawa  Economic  Summit 
Conference,  July  19-21,  1981,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  Chapter  5,  Part  F. 


As  important  as  these  Western  initia- 
tives— as  important  as  they  are — the  appeal 
that  NATO  has  made  today  once  again  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  match  its  professions  of 
peaceful  intentions  with  actions  leading  to 
results  I  think  is  a  very  important  theme  in 
the  overall  deliberations.  As  the  Danish 
Prime  Minister  said  today,  "The  searchlight 
is  now  on  Moscow." 

I  think  for  many  of  us  the  highlight  of  the 
summit — which  was  a  very  well-prepared 
summit,  and  therefore  permitted  the  heads 
of  state  m  government  to  make  their  own 
separate  interventions  without  a  great  deal 
of  what  I  call  "heated  dispute"  about 
remaining  controversies,  and  that  says 
something  for  the  quality  of  the  prepara- 
tions that  were  made — was  President  Rea- 
gan's intervention  at  the  conclusion  this 
afternoon.  It  was  an  ad-libbed,  if  you  will, 
or  unstructured,  personal  intervention.  It 
ran  about  10  minutes  I'd  say,  I  think,  give  or 
take.  And  it  clearly  summarized  the  Presi- 
dent's own  view  on  East-West  relations.  It 
was  both  powerful,  as  it  was  extemporane- 
ous. (Laughter)  It  was — it  reiterated  in  clear 
terms  the  President's  willingness  to  have  a 
genuine  dialogue  with  the  Soviets  but  one 
based  on  Soviet  restraint. 

Q.  Give  us  a  quote. 

Secretary  Haig.  It  talked  about  the  ex- 
periences we'd  had  in  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  with  the  1970  interpretation  of  de- 
tente, a  formula  through  which  we  wit- 
nessed increasing  Soviet  interventionisms 
worldwide:  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  the 
Yemens,  Afghanistan,  Southeast  Asia,  and, 
once  again,  in  this  Western  Hemisphere. 

And  you  will  note  that  the  language  in 
the  communique  refers  to  something  dif- 
ferent than  the  classic  1970  version.  It  re- 
fers to  genuine  detente.  In  other  words, 
there's  no  abandonment  of  the  principle  of 
dialogue  and  the  desire  to  reach  agree- 
ments and  the  meeting  of  the  mind  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  to  do  so,  not  with  words, 
but  by  a  continuous  assessment  of  actions. 
The  heavy  emphasis  on  reciprocity. 

I  think  the  President's  intervention — he 
referred  to  the  situation  in  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  He  painted 
clearly  a  picture  of  hope  for  the  future  by 
emphasizing  the  demographic  assets  avail- 
able to  the  Western  World  if  properly  in- 
tegrated and  orchestrated.  He  referred  to 
those  in  political  terms,  our  essential  demo- 
cratic values,  in  economic  terms,  the  vast 
superiority  of  Western  industrialized  socie- 
ties, and,  of  course,  the  security  assets  of 
the  collection  of  alliance  members  all  in- 
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tegrated.  I  think  the  President  drew  the 
conclusion,  as  many  of  us  have,  that,  if  we 
abandon  the  self-consciousness  of  the  re- 
cent decade,  the  sense  of  inadequacy  or 
perhaps  even  inevitability,  and  apprise  with 
full  frankness  and  openness  what  we  have 
going  for  us,  and  apply  those  assets  intel- 
ligently, moderately,  but  with  vision  and 
steadiness  of  purpose,  that  there  is  indeed 
hope.  The  President  referred  to  his  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Brezhnev  at  the  time 
that  he  was  convalescing  from  his  wound,65 
how  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Brezhnev  that  if 
the  governments  themselves  could  step 
aside  and  that  the  peoples  could  commu- 
nicate each  other's  wishes,  aspirations,  and 
desires  that  clearly  a  new  world  structure 
for  peace  and  stability  would  be  an  inevita- 
ble outcome.  And  he  decried  the  continual 
manipulation  of  the  wishes  and  desires  of 
the  people  by  insensitive  government. 

Now,  all  in  all,  as  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  I  personally  feel  extremely  pleased 
with  the  outcome  of  this  summit  meeting.  I 
suppose  it  is  because  of  my  own  NATO 
background;  understandable.  As  I  say,  it 
reflects  a  year  of  solid,  positive  work  and 
progress  in  consensus  building.  It  confirms 
that  the  alliance  is  itself  not  only  alive  and 
healthy,  but  that  it  has  never  been  better. 

Now,  there  were  other  meetings  today 
on  the  margin.  There  were  discussions 
about  the  Middle  East.  There  was  a  regis- 
tration of  support  for  Great  Britain's  ac- 
tions in  the  Falklands.  The  President  had 
bilaterals  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Spain, 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  and  he 
met  after  the  conclusion  of  the  summit  with 
Foreign  Minister  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia. 


65  Reference  is  to  President  Reagan's  letter  to 
Soviet  Chairman  Brezhnev,  April  24,  1981.  This 
letter  has  not  been  released,  but  President  Reagan 
quoted  several  paragraphs  from  it  in  his  speech  on 
arms  control  to  the  National  Press  Club  on  No- 
vember 18,  1981.  For  the  text,  see  ibid.,  document 
60. 


Document  184 

Address  by  President  Reagan  to  the  People  of 
Berlin,  West  Berlin,  June  11,  198266 

President  Reagan's  Berlin 
Initiative  to  Reduce 
Danger  of  Nuclear 
Accidents 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Governing  Mayor,67  Mr. 
Chancellor,68  Excellencies,  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  was  one  of  Germany's  great- 
est sons,  Goethe,  who  said  that  "there  is 
strong  shadow  where  there  is  much  light." 
In  our  times,  Berlin,  more  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world,  is  such  a  meeting  place 
of  light  and  shadow,  tyranny  and  freedom. 
To  be  here  is  truly  to  stand  on  freedom's 
edge  and  in  the  shadow  of  a  wall  that  has 
come  to  symbolize  all  that  is  darkest  in  the 
world  today,  to  sense  how  shining  and 
priceless — and  how  much  in  need  of  con- 
stant vigilance  and  protection  our  legacy  of 
liberty  is. 

This  day  marks  a  happy  return  for  us.  We 
paid  our  first  visit  to  this  great  city  more 
than  3  years  ago,  as  private  citizens.  As  with 
every  other  citizen  to  Berlin  or  visitor  to 
Berlin,  I  came  away  with  a  vivid  impression 
of  a  city  that  is  more  than  a  place  on  the 
map— a  city  that  is  a  testament  to  what  is 
both  most  inspiring  and  most  troubling 
about  the  time  we  live  in. 

Thomas  Mann  once  wrote  that  "A  man 
lives  not  only  his  personal  life  as  an  individ- 
ual, but  also  consciously  or  unconsciously 
the  life  of  his  epoch."  Nowhere  is  this  more 
true  than  in  Berlin  where  each  moment  of 
everyday  life  is  spent  against  the  backdrop 
of  contending  global  systems  and  ideas.  To 
be  a  Berliner  is  to  live  the  great  historic 
struggle  of  this  age,  the  latest  chapter  in 
man's  timeless  quest  for  freedom.  (Ap- 
plause) 

As  Americans,  we  understand  this.  Our 
commitment  to  Berlin  is  a  lasting  one.  (Ap- 
plause)   Thousands   of  our   citizens   have 


66  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June 
11,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  June  14,  1982,  pp.  786-789. 
The  President  spoke  at  1 1:35  a.m.  in  front  of  the 
Charlottenburg  Palace.  The  source  text  is  the  text 
as  delivered. 

67  Berlin  Mayor  Richard  von  VVeizsacker. 

68  Helmut  Schmidt. 
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served  here  since  the  first  small  contingent 
of  American  troops  arrived  on  July  4,  1945, 
the  anniversary  of  our  independence  as  a 
nation.  Americans  have  served  here  ever 
since — not  as  conquerors  but  as  guardians 
of  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  and  its  brave, 
proud,  people.  (Applause) 

Today  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  fellow 
countrymen,  military  and  civilian,  who 
serve  their  country  and  the  people  of  Berlin 
and,  in  so  doing,  stand  as  sentinals  of 
freedom  everywhere.  I  also  wish  to  pay  my 
personal  respects  to  the  people  of  this  great 
city.  My  visit  here  today  is  proof  that  this 
American  commitment  has  been 
worthwhile.  Our  freedom  is  indivisible. 
(Applause) 

The  American  commitment  to  Berlin  is 
much  deeper  than  our  military  presence 
here.  In  the  37  years  since  World  War  II,  a 
succession  of  American  Presidents  has 
made  it  clear  that  our  role  in  Berlin  is 
emblematic  of  our  larger  search  for  peace 
throughout  Europe  and  the  world.  Ten 
years  ago  this  month,  that  search  brought 
into  force  the  Quadripartite  Agreement  on 
Berlin.69  A  decade  later,  West  Berliners  live 
more  securely,  can  travel  more  freely  and, 
most  significantly,  have  more  contact  with 
friends  and  relatives  in  East  Berlin  and  East 
Germany  than  was  possible  10  years  ago. 
These  achievements  reflect  the  realistic  ap- 
proach of  Allied  negotiators  who  recog- 
nized that  practical  progress  can  be  made 
even  while  basic  differences  remain  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

As  a  result — as  a  result,  both  sides  have 
managed  to  handle  their  differences  in  Ber- 
lin without  the  clash  of  arms,  to  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind.  The  United  States  remains 
committed  to  the  Berlin  Agreement.  We 
will  continue  to  expect  strict  observance 
and  full  implementation  in  all  aspects  of 
this  accord,  including  those  which  apply  to 
the  Eastern  Sector  of  Berlin.  But  if  we  are 
heartened  by  the  partial  progress  achieved 
in  Berlin,  other  developments  made  us 
aware  of  the  growing  military  power  and 
expansionism  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Instead  of  working  with  the  West  to 
reduce  tensions  and  erase  the  danger  of 
war,  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  the 
greatest  military  buildup  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  has  used  its  new-found  might 
to  ruthlessly  pursue  its  goals  around  the 


world.  As  the  sad  case  of  Afghanistan 
proves  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  always 
respected  the  precious  right  of  national 
sovereignty  it  is  committed  to  uphold  as  a 
signatory  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
And  only  one  day's  auto  ride  from  here,  in 
the  great  city  of  Warsaw,  a  courageous 
people  suffer  because  they  dare  to  strive  for 
the  very  fundamental  human  rights  which 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act70  proclaimed.  (Ap- 
plause) 

The  citizens  of  free  Berlin  appreciate 
better  than  anyone  the  importance  of  allied 
unity  in  the  face  of  such  challenges.  Ten 
years  after  the  Berlin  Agreement,  the  hope 
it  engendered  for  lasting  peace  remains  a 
hope  rather  than  a  certainty.  But  the  hopes 
of  free  people — be  they  German  or  Ameri- 
can— are  stubborn  things.  (Applause)  We 
will  not  be  lulled  or  bullied  into  fatalism, 
into  resignation.  We  believe  that  progress 
for  just  and  lasting  peace  can  be  made — 
that  substantial  areas  of  agreement  can  be 
reached  with  potential  adversaries — when 
the  forces  of  freedom  act  with  firmness, 
unity  and  a  sincere  willingness  to  negotiate. 

To  succeed  at  the  negotiating  table,  we 
allies  have  learned  that  a  healthy  military 
balance  is  a  necessity.  Yesterday,  the  other 
NATO  heads  of  government  and  I  agreed 
that  it  is  essential  to  preserve  and  strength- 
en such  a  military  balance.71  And  let  there 
be  no  doubt:  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  honor  its  commitment  to  Berlin.  (Ap- 
plause) 

Our  forces  will  remain  here  as  long  as 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect 
the  freedom  of  the  people  of  Berlin.  For  us 
the  American  presence  in  Berlin,  as  long  as 
it  is  needed,  is  not  a  burden.  It  is  a  sacred 
trust. 

Ours  is  a  defensive  mission.  We  pose  no 
threat  to  those  who  live  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Wall.  But  we  do  extend  a  challenge — a 
new  Berlin  initiative  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  It  is  a  challenge  for  peace.  We 
challenge  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  to  join 
with  us  in  the  quest  for  peace,  security,  and 
a  lowering  of  the  tensions  and  weaponry 
that  could  lead  to  future  conflict. 

We  challenge  the  Soviet  Union,  as  we 
proposed  last  year,  to  eliminate  their  SS- 


69  For  the  text  of  the  Quadripartite  Agreement 
on  Berlin,  signed  on  September  3,  1971,  and 
entered  into  force  on  June  3,  1972,  see  24  UST 

283. 


70  For  the  text  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope, August  1,  1975,  see  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  September  1,  1975,  pp.  323-350. 

7i  For  the  text  of  the  Declaration  issued  by  the 
NATO  Heads  of  Government,  June  10,  1982,  see 
document  180. 
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20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5  missiles.  If  Chairman 
Brezhnev  agrees  to  this,  we  stand  ready  to 
forego  all  of  our  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  and  Pershing  II  missiles.  (Ap- 
plause) 

We  challenge  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
NATO  proposed  yesterday,  to  slash  the 
conventional  ground  forces  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  NATO  in  Central  Europe  to 
700,000  men  each  and  the  total  ground  and 
air  forces  of  the  two  alliances  to  900,000 
men  each.  And  we  challenge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  live  up  to  its  signature  its  leader 
placed  on  the  Helsinki  Treaty  so  that  the 
basic  human  rights  of  Soviet  and  Eastern 
Europe[an]  people  will  be  respected. 

A  positive  response  to  these  sincere  and 
reasonable  points  from  the  Soviets,  these 
calls  for  conciliation  instead  of  confronta- 
tion, could  open  the  door  for  a  conference 
on  disarmament  in  Europe.  (Applause) 

We  Americans — we  Americans  are  op- 
timists, but  we  are  also  realists.  We're  a 
peaceful  people,  but  we're  not  a  weak  or 
gullible  people.  So  we  look  with  hope  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  response.  But  we  expect 
positive  actions  rather  than  rhetoric  as  the 
first  proof  of  Soviet  good  intentions.  We 
expect  that  the  response  to  my  Berlin  initia- 
tive for  peace  will  demonstrate  finally  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  serious  about  working 
to  reduce  tensions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  they  have  been  able  to  do  here  in 
Berlin. 

Peace,  it  has  been  said,  is  more  than  the 
absence  of  armed  conflict.  Reducing  milita- 
ry forces  alone  will  not  automatically  guar- 
antee the  long-term  prospects  for  peace. 

Several  times  in  the  1950's  and  1960's 
the  world  went  to  the  brink  of  war  over 
Berlin.  Those  confrontations  did  not  come 
because  of  military  forces  or  operations 
alone.  They  arose  because  the  Soviet  Union 
refused  to  allow  the  free  flow  of  peoples 
and  ideas  between  East  and  West.  And  they 
came  because  the  Soviet  authorities  and 
their  minions  repressed  millions  of  citizens 
in  Eastern  Germany  who  did  not  wish  to  live 
under  a  Communist  dictatorship. 

So  I  want  to  concentrate  the  second  part 
of  America's  new  Berlin  initiative  on  ways 
to  reduce  the  human  barriers — barriers  as 
bleak  and  brutal  as  the  Berlin  Wall  itself — 
which  divide  Europe  today.  (Applause) 

If  I  had  only  one  message  to  urge  on  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  it  would  be  this: 
Think  of  your  own  coming  generations. 
Look  with  me  10  years  into  the  future  when 


we  will  celebrate  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Berlin  Agreement.  What  then  will  be  the 
fruits  of  our  efforts?  Do  the  Soviet  leaders 
want  to  be  remembered  for  a  prison  wall, 
ringed  with  barbed  wire  and  armed  guards 
whose  weapons  are  aimed  at  innocent  civil- 
ians— their  own  civilians?  Do  they  want  to 
conduct  themselves  in  a  way  that  will  earn 
only  the  contempt  of  free  peoples  and  the 
distrust  of  their  own  citizens? 

Or  do  they  want  to  be  remembered  for 
having  taken  up  our  offer  to  use  Berlin  as  a 
starting  point  for  true  efforts  to  reduce  the 
human  and  political  divisions  which  are  the 
ultimate  cause  of  every  war.  (Applause) 

We  in  the  West  have  made  our  choice. 
America  and  our  allies  welcome  peaceful 
competition  in  ideas,  in  economics  and  in 
all  facets  of  human  activity.  We  seek  no 
advantage.  We  covet  no  territory.  And  we 
wish  to  force  no  ideology  or  way  of  life  on 
others. 

The  time  has  come,  10  years  after  the 
Berlin  agreement,  to  fulfill  the  promise  it 
seemed  to  offer  at  its  dawn.  I  call  on  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev  to  join  me  in  a  sincere  effort 
to  translate  the  dashed  hopes  of  the  1970's 
into  the  reality  of  a  safer  and  freer  Europe 
in  the  1980's. 

I  am  determined  to  assure  that  our  civili- 
zation averts  the  catastrophe  of  a  nuclear 
war.  (Applause)  Stability  depends  primarily 
on  the  maintenance  of  a  military  balance 
which  offers  to  [no}]  temptation  to  an  ag- 
gressor. And  the  arms  control  proposals 
which  I  have  made  are  designed  to  enhance 
deterrence  and  achieve  stability  at  substan- 
tially lower  and  equal  force  levels.  At  the 
same  time,  other  measures  might  be  negoti- 
ated between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  reinforce  the  peace  and 
help  reduce  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
conflict.  These  include  measures  to  en- 
hance mutual  confidence  and  to  improve 
communication  both  in  time  of  peace  and  in 
a  crisis. 

Past  agreements  have  created  a  hot  line 
between  Moscow  and  Washington,  estab- 
lished measures  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
nuclear  accidents,72  and  provided  for  notifi- 
cation of  some  missile  launches.73  We  are 


72  For  the  text  of  the  "hot  line"  agreement, 
June  20,  1963,  see  14  UST  825;  for  the  text  of  the 
agreement  to  reduce  the  risk  of  outbreak  of  nucle- 
ar war,  September  30,  1971,  see  23  UST  1590. 

73  Article  16  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  signed  on 
June  18,  1979,  but  not  ratified,  provided  for 
advance  notification  to  the  other  party  of  all 
planned  ICBM  launches  except  for  those  not 
planned  to  extend  beyond  its  national  territory. 
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now  studying  other  concrete  and  practical 
steps  to  help  further  reduce  the  risk  of  a 
nuclear  conflict  which  I  intend  to  explore 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  time  we  went  further  to  avert  the  risk 
of  war  through  accidents  or  misunderstand- 
ing. (Applause) 

We  shortly  will  approach  the  Soviet 
Union  with  proposals  in  such  areas  as  noti- 
fication of  strategic  exercises,  of  missile 
launches  and  expanded  exchange  of  strate- 
gic forces  data.  Taken  together,  these  steps 
would  represent  a  qualitative  improvement 
in  the  nuclear  environment.  They  would 
help  reduce  the  chances  of  misinterpreta- 
tion in  the  case  of  exercises  and  test 
launches.  And  they  would  reduce  the  secre- 
cy and  ambiguity  which  surround  militarv 
activity.  We  are  considering  additional 
measures  as  well. 

We  will  be  making  these  proposals  in 
good  faith  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  hope 
that  their  response  to  this  Berlin  initiative. 
so  appropriate  to  a  city  that  is  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  costs  and  risks  of  war,  will  be 
positive. 

A  united,  resolute  Western  Alliance 
stands  ready  to  defend  itself  if  necessary. 
But  we  are  also  ready  to  work  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  in  peaceful  cooperation  if  the 
leaders  of  the  East  are  willing  to  respond  in 
kind.  (Applause) 

Let  them  remember  the  message  of 
Schiller  that  only  "He  who  has  done  his 
best  for  his  own  time  has  lived  for  all 
times."  Let  them  join  with  us  in  our  time  to 
achieve  a  lasting  peace  and  a  better  life  for 
tomorrow's  generations  on  both  sides  of 
that  blighted  wall.  And  let  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  become  a  symbol  not  of  two  separate 
and  hostile  worlds,  but  an  open  door 
through  which  ideas,  free  ideas  and  peace- 
ful competition  flourish. 

My  final  message  is  for  the  people  of 
Berlin.  Even  before  my  first  visit  to  your 
city,  I  felt  a  part  of  you,  as  all  free  men  and 
women  around  the  world  do.  We  lived 
through  the  blockade  and  airlift  with  you. 
We  witnessed  the  heroic  reconstruction  of  a 
devastated  city  and  we  watched  the  creation 
of  your  strong  democratic  institutions.  (Ap- 
plause) 

Wrhen  I  came  here  in  1978,  I  was  deeply 
moved  and  proud  of  your  success.  What 
finer  proof  of  what  freedom  can  accomplish 
than  the  vibrant,  prosperous  island  you've 
created  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  sea?  Today, 
my  reverence  for  your  courage  and  accom- 
plishment has  grown  even  deeper. 


You  are  a  constant  inspiration  for  us 
all — for  our  hopes  and  ideals,  and  for  the 
human  qualities  of  courage,  endurance  and 
faith  that  are  the  one  secret  weapon  of  the 
West  no  totalitarian  regime  can  ever  match. 
As  long  as  Berlin  exists,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  hope  for  democracy. 

Yes,  the  hated  Wall  still  stands.  But  taller 
and  stronger  than  that  bleak  barrier  divid- 
ing East  from  West,  free  from  oppressed, 
stands  the  character  of  the  Berliners  them- 
selves. 

You  nave  endured  in  your  splendid  city 
on  the  Spree,  and  my  return  visit  has  con- 
vinced me,  in  the  words  of  the  beloved  old 
song  that  "Berlin  bleibt  doch  Berlin" — 
Berlin  is  still  Berlin.  (Applause) 

We  all  remember  John  Kennedy's  stir- 
ring words  when  he  visited  Berlin.  I  can 
only  add  that  we  in  America  and  in  the  West 
are  still  Berliners,  too,  and  always  will  be. 
And  I  am  proud  to  say  today  that  it  is  good 
to  be  home  again.  (Applause) 

God  bless  vou.  Dankeschoen. 


Document  185 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  (Rostow),  July  8, 
1982  (Extract)74 

NATO  Allies  Table  Draft 
MBFR  Treaty 

Mr.  Rostowt.  Good  morning,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  We  have  some  news  from  Vien- 
na. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Bundestag  in  Bonn 
on  June  9th,75  President  Reagan  said  that 
the  alliance  had  agreed  on  a  new  proposal 
designed  to  give  new  life  to  the  Vienna 
negotiations  on  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions  in  Central  Europe. 

At  their  recent  summit  meeting,  the 
NATO  leaders  announced  that  the  Western 
participants  in  the  MBFR  would  soon  pre- 
sent a  draft  treaty  embodying  a  new,  com- 
prehensive proposal  designed  to  give  re- 


74  Source:  Department  of  State  files;  printed 
also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August  1982, 
p.  53.  The  press  conference  was  held  at  1 1 :30  a.m. 

75  See  document  !79. 
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newed  momentum  to  those  negotiations 
and  to  achieve  the  longstanding  objective  of 
enhancing  stability  and  security  in  Eu- 
rope.76 

This  morning  in  Vienna's  Hofburg  Pal- 
ace, where  the  MBFR  plenary  sessions  take 
place,  the  West  formally  tabled  its  draft 
treaty.  This  new  initiative  is  the  result  of  an 
effort  by  this  administration  to  develop  an 
arms  control  approach  on  the  question  of 
conventional  forces  in  Central  Europe,  an 
.  approach  which  calls  for  substantial  reduc- 
tions— reductions,  which  if  implemented, 
could  reduce  the  risk  of  war  in  Central 
Europe.  The  U.S.  delegation  in  Vienna  is 
headed  by  Ambassador  Richard  Staar. 

As  the  President  stressed  in  his  speech  to 
the  Bundestag,  this  new  Western  approach 
on  conventional  force  reductions  is  an  im- 
portant complement  to  previous  American 
initiatives  taken  in  the  talks  on  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  forces  and  in  the  strategic 
arms  reduction  talks,  both  of  which  are  now 
in  session  in  Geneva.  Thus,  the  comprehen- 
sive arms  control  program  launched  by 
President  Reagan  in  his  November  18th 
speech  of  last  year  has  now  culminated  in 
these  three  specific  proposals  in  the  cate- 
gories he  listed.  These  proposals  all  meet 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  that  speech  of  last 
November,  namely,  that  there  must  be  sub- 
stantial militarily  significant  reductions  in 
forces,  equal  ceilings  for  similar  types  of 
forces,  and  adequate  provisions  for  verifica- 
tion. 

The  primary  Western  objective  in  MBFR 
continues  to  be  the  establishment  of  parity 
at  significantly  lower  levels  of  force  in  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

Currently,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  some 
170,000  more  ground  forces  in  Central 
Europe  than  the  West.  This  disparity  is  one 
of  the  most  destabilizing  factors  in  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  Europe.  Its  elimination, 
through  the  establishment  of  parity,  could 
reduce  the  capability  for  sudden  aggression 
and  thereby  lessen  the  risk  of  war,  including 
nuclear  war,  in  Europe. 

The  new  initiative  differs  from  previous 
Western  proposals  in  that  it  provides  for 
one  comprehensive  agreement  in  which  all 
direct  participants  would  undertake,  from 
the  outset,  a  legally  binding  commitment  to 
take  the  reductions  required  for  each  side 
to  decrease  to  the  common  collective  ceil- 


ing of  700,000  ground  force  personnel  for 
each  side.  This  reduction  would  take  place 
in  stages,  and  would  be  completed  within  7 
years.  Each  stage  of  reductions  would  have 
to  be  fully  verified.  Under  this  new  ap- 
proach, the  West  will  be  making  stronger 
reduction  commitments  than  we  have  ever 
proposed  before. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  Western  posi- 
tion that  the  sides  must  agree  on  the  num- 
ber of  troops  present  in  the  area  and  sub- 
ject to  reduction  before  signature  of  any 
treaty.  Without  agreement  on  the  size  of  the 
forces  to  be  reduced  and  limited,  an  MBFR 
treaty  would  be  neither  verifiable  nor  en- 
forceable. In  the  draft  treaty,  starting  force 
levels  for  each  side  would  be  identified  at 
the  time  of  signature. 

The  Western  draft  incorporates  the 
package  of  confidence-building  and  verifi- 
cation measures  proposed  by  the  West  in 
1979.77  These  measures  are  designed  to 
help  verify  reductions  and  limitations  and 
to  enhance  security  and  stability  by  reduc- 
ing the  risks  of  miscalculation  and  misper- 
ception. 

In  sum,  the  draft  treaty  tabled  by  the 
West  in  Vienna  takes  into  account  Eastern 
arguments  and  interests  while  making  this 
administration's  requirement  that  arms 
control  agreements  result  in  real  reductions 
to  equal  levels.  It  offers  the  opportunity  for 
achieving  concrete  results  in  the  negotia- 
tions in  furtherance  of  the  agreed  objectives 
of  enhancing  stability  and  security  in  Eu- 
rope, and  it  complements  our  efforts  in 
other  arms  reduction  negotiations. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  Western 
proposal  in  the  MBFR  negotiations  has 
been  tabled  in  the  form  of  a  draft  treaty. 
Doing  so  underscores  Western  seriousness 
in  the  negotiations  and  readiness  to  bring 
about  substantial  reductions. 

I'll  be  glad  to  have  your  questions. 

Q.  I  have  a  question.  On  the  numbers  in 
your  statement  you  say  currently  the  War- 
saw Pact  has  some  170,000  more  ground 
forces  in  Central  Europe  and  in  the  release 
we  just  got  you  say  there  are  160,000  more. 
The  question  is,  how  many  are  really  more 
and  how  do  you  identify  them  and  how 
come  in  the  last  7  years  you  haven't  been 
able  to  find  a  more  common  ground?  Could 
you  identify  a  little  more  explicitly  what  you 
think  those  160,000  or  170,000  increased 


76  For  the  text  of  the  NATO  statement  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  June  10,  1982,  see 
document  181. 


77  Regarding  the  Western  initiatives  on  MBFR 
in  1979,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents, 
1977-1980,  pp.  462-464. 
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forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  what  this  is;  what 
you  have  in  mind  on  that? 

A.  Well,  I'll  take  your  last  question  first. 
The  reason  we  have  been  unable  to  reach 
agreement  on  these  force  statements  over 
the  last  7  or  8  years  is  simply  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  refused  persistent  Western  ef- 
forts to  reach  agreed  data  figures. 

We  hope  we've  made  some  progress  in 
the  direction  of  resolving  that  problem  but 
[it]  is  not  yet  resolved. 

The  essence  of  this  treaty  approach  is  to 
combine  the  Western  concern  with  verifica- 
tion and  the  responsibility  for  data.  That  is, 
the  Soviet  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
data  with  the  concept  of  a  common  collec- 
tive ceiling,  and  the  problems  are  not  re- 
solved. 

What  we  are  saying  here  with  regard  to 
these  figures  is  that  we  are  presenting  only 
our  own  Western  estimate  and  not  agreed 
figures.  That  is,  we  have  not  achieved 
agreed  figures  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  yet 
on  what  their  force  levels  are. 

So  the  figures  I've  presented  and  the 
figures  on  the  basis  of  which  this  press 
release  and  press  guidance  are  constructed 
is  that  we  are  talking  now  about  our  own 
figures,  not  about  agreed  figures. 


Document  186 

Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,  New  York,  October  3,  1982 
(Extracts)78 

NATO  Foreign  Ministers 
Confirm  Need  for  a 
Comprehensive  and 
Global  Policy  To  Manage 
East-West  Relations 

Senior  Department  Official.  Just  a  few 
brief  points  to  make  about  La  Sapiniere: 


The  meeting  was  very  successful.79  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  outcome  and  felt  that  the  informal 
setting  of  the  meeting  itself  was  a  key  to  the 
beneficial  results.  We  believe  that  the 
discussions  did  result  in  an  important  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  on  several  fundamentals 
about  the  alliance. 

There  was  a  strong  consensus  at  La 
Sapiniere  on  the  essential  importance  of 
maintaining  the  East-West  military  balance. 
The  ministers  there  recognized  the  need 
for  continuing  military  modernization  of 
the  alliance's  defense  posture,  both  for  its 
own  sake  and  in  creating  an  environment 
that  will  maximize  prospects  for  progress  in 
arms  control  in  the  INF  negotiations, 
START  negotiations  and  others.  As  part  of 
this  consensus,  the  ministers  stressed  the 
importance  of  arms  control  generally  and 
the  CSCE  process,  in  particular — this  is  the 
European  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation. 

The  ministers  also  agreed  on  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  and  global  policy  to 
manage  East-West  relations,  including  its 
economic  dimensions.  Reflecting  that  fact, 
they  agreed  on  basic  considerations  for 
East-West  economic  policy. 

In  addition,  on  other  subjects  they  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  international  terror- 
ism and  resolved  to  increase  cooperation 
on  that  problem.  They  also  discussed  the 
GATT  ministerial  session  which  is  sched- 
uled for  next  November,80  and  emphasized 
their  determination  for  that  meeting  to  suc- 
ceed with  ministers  understanding  the  need 
to  come  to  grips  with  forces  of  protec- 
tionism within  the  Western  economic  sys- 
tem. 

I'll  be  happy  to  answer  any  of  your 
questions. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  what  was  meant  by 
an  "East-West  economic  policy" — a  basic 
global  policy  to  deal  with  East-West  eco- 
nomics? 

A.  There  I  just  think  that  they  all  recog- 
nize that  a  basic  consensus  on  East-West 
economic  relations  is  necessary  to  enhance 
the  overall  security  of  the  alliance,  and  that 
kind  of  consensus  needs  to  flow  from  a 
comprehensive  and  global  approach. 


78  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  This 
briefing,  which  was  conducted  on  background  by 
a  senior  Department  of  State  official,  took  place  at 
the  United  Nations  Plaza  Hotel  at  8  p.m. 


79  An  informal  meeting  of  NATO  Foreign  Min- 
isters and  NATO  Secretary  General  Joseph  Luns 
took  place  at  La  Sapiniere,  Quebec,  October  2-3, 
1982. 

80  For  information  on  the  GATT  Ministerial 
Meeting  in  Geneva,  November  24-29,  1982,  see 
document  76. 
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I  don't  necessarily  want  to  get  into  se- 
mantics here  because  I  obviously  wasn't 
there,  and  I'm  not  sure  exactly  what  "glob- 
al" means  here.  I  tend  to  think  ...  it 
means,  more  of  a  broad  approach  to  East- 
West  economic  relations. 

Q.  Would  COCOM  be  the  instrument 
or  would  there  be  a  new  instrument? 

A.  COCOM  would  certainly  be  part  of  a 
comprehensive  East-West  economic  policy. 
COCOM  focuses  on  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  could  directly  enhance  Soviet 
military  potential.  That  certainly  is  one  of 
the  areas  that  was  discussed  this  weekend. 

Q.  By  dealing  with  the  future  and  deal- 
ing with  the  needs  of  the  future,  did  they,  in 
effect,  simply  put  the  pipeline  behind  them? 

A.  As  I  understand  it,  the  pipeline  was 
not  a  major  issue  addressed  by  the  partici- 
pants this  weekend.  There  was  a  desire,  I 
think,  to  move  ahead  and  discuss  broad 
issues  of  East-West  economic  relations. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  MacGuigan  of 
Canada  told  people  up  in  Quebec  that 
members  had  agreed  to  make  studies  of 
credits  and  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  their  effect  on  security.  They  indicated 
that  individual  nations  would  make  these 
studies. 

Q.  Are  we  making  a  study?  Is  there  a 
particular  portion  of  this  that  has  been 
assigned  to  members?  How  will  these  stud- 
ies be  done? 

A.  Every  nation  will  participate  in  the 
studies.  Some  of  these  studies  are  already 
underway.  For  instance,  there  is  a  meeting 
that  begins  tomorrow  in  Paris  of  the 
COCOM  countries,  and  we  and  other  mem- 
bers of  COCOM  have  been  preparing  for 
that  meeting.81  We  have  looked  at  existing 
lists  of  technology  that  are  administered  by 
COCOM  and  examining  whether  that  list 
needs  to  be  modified. 

In  the  area  of  credits,  there  has  already 
been  a  substantial  amount  of  work  done, 
and  we  have  had  discussions  with  the  Allies 
on  the  subject.  These  are  two  areas — 
militarily-relevant  technology  as  well  as 
credit  flows  to  the  East — that  we  are  very 
interested  in;  and  we  hope  to  achieve  a 
consensus  within  the  alliance  on  how  to 
manage  it. 


Document  187 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(Baldrige)  at  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
October  21,  1982** 

Steel  Trade  Arrangement 
Concluded  With  the 
Commission  of  European 
Community 

As  the  President  announced  this  morn- 
ing,83 we  have  successfully  negotiated  a 
withdrawal  of  the  American  Steel  Industry's 
countervailing  duty  and  dumping  suits 
against  some  40  European  companies.  The 
withdrawal  comes  after  complex  months- 
long  negotiations  that  have  resulted  in 
agreements  under  our  trading  laws  on  steel 
and  that  both  parties  find  preferable  to 
continuation  of  the  suits.  The  arrangements 
cover  over  90  percent  of  steel  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  Europe. 

This  settlement  has  many  advantages. 
First,  it  will  be  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  employ- 
ment in  the  U.S.  steel  industry,  which  has 
been  severely  damaged.  Second,  it  will  stop 
the  subsidized  export  of  European  steel 
unemployment  to  this  country. 

Finally,  it  removes  one  of  the  most  se- 
vere trade  frictions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Community  and 
demonstrates  that  we  can  work  together  for 
an  amicable  settlement  of  difficult  disputes 
in  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation,  under- 
standing and  friendship.  European  unity 
was  strengthened  by  the  participation  in  the 
agreement  by  Germany,  Luxembourg,  and 
the  Netherlands,  who  had  small  or  no  sub- 
sidies. 

All  of  the  major  producers  in  the  U.S. 
industry  have  informed  us  that  this  settle- 
ment will  permit  them  to  withdraw  their 
lawsuits. 

Specialty  steel,  about  5  percent  of  the 
total,  was  not  included  in  the  agreements 
since  those  companies  have  filed  most  of 


81  The  meeting  of  the  COCOM  countries  took 
place  in  Paris,  October  4-5,  1982. 


82  Source:  Department  of  Commerce  files. 
This  statement  was  made  at  11:45  a.m. 

83  For  the  text  of  the  President's  announce- 
ment of  these  successful  negotiations,  see  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  October  25, 
1982,  pp.  1366-1367. 
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their  suits  under  Section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,84  which  means  separate 
dispostions  must  be  made.  The  administra- 
tion is  deeply  concerned  about  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  U.S.  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry. The  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duty  cases  filed  by  that  industry,  and  any 
cases  that  may  be  filed,  will  be  pursued  just 
as  vigorously  as  we  pursued  these  cases  that 
are  being  withdrawn.  And  I  know  that  Am- 
bassador Brock  is  doing  the  same  with  the 
specialty  steel  industry's  petitions  filed 
under  Section  301. 

The  settlements  announced  today  will 
help  the  steel  industry,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  the  answer  to  all  of  the  industry's 
problems.  Productivity  increases  have  not 
kept  up  with  wage  increases  and  plant 
modernization  programs  must  be  con- 
tinued. 

This  was  a  long,  tough  road.  All  parties 
worked  very  hard  to  reach  this  arrange- 
ment. More  than  70  people  in  this  Depart- 
ment alone  have  worked  on  nothing  but 
these  cases  for  10  months  and  I  want  to  take 
a  moment  to  thank  them  for  their  dedica- 
tion. 

I'll  be  glad  to  take  any  questions. 


Document  188 


Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Conference,  November  9,  1982  (Extract)85 


U.S.-E.C.  High-Level 
Consultations 


Under  Secretary  Wallis.  Thank  you. 
I've  had  the  pleasure  during  the  last  day 


84  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (P.L. 
93-618)  permits  the  President  to  take  retaliatory 
action  against  a  foreign  government  and  allows 
domestic  interests  to  bring  to  the  government's 
attention  the  fact  that  foreign  practices  are  adver- 
sely affecting  U.S.  interests;  for  the  text  of  this 
section,  see  88  Stat.  2041. 

85  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  press 
conference,  which  was  conducted  by  W.  Allen 
Wallis,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  and  Wilhelm  Haferkamp,  Vice  President 
of  the  Commission  of  the  European  Communi- 
ties, took  place  at  11:30  a.m.  after  the  U.S.-E.C. 
High-Level  Consultations  on  November  9  and  10 
at  the  Department  of  State  were  completed. 


and  a  half  of  participating  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Haferkamp  and  his  delegation  in  these 
consultations  which  occur  twice  a  year. 

We  have  during  this  time  reviewed  the 
entire  range  of  economic  issues  that  con- 
cern us  both.  These  meetings  .  .  .  [go] 
back  to  1970,  and  they  provide  a  valuable 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Communities 
to  exchange  views  and  to  take  stock  of  those 
problems  which  require  further  attention. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  we  have  not 
engaged  in  negotiation  on  any  issue.  That's 
not  the  purpose  of  these  regular  consulta- 
tions. 

It's  well  known  that  in  the  past  year, 
since  the  last  session  of  the  high-level  con- 
sultation in  November  of  81,  that  the  last 
year  has  been  a  difficult  one  for  the  global 
economy  and  also  for  U.S. -European  eco- 
nomic relations. 

High  unemployment  here  and  in  Europe 
tempts  us  all  to  look  for  remedies  which 
may  ease  the  political  pressures  to  do  some- 
thing, but  inevitably  will  weaken  our  econo- 
mies and  hurt  our  standards  of  living  over 
the  long  haul.  Many  of  these  so-called 
"remedies"  seek  to  help  one  country's  situ- 
ation at  the  expense  of  others.  All  of  them 
basically  seek  to  help  one  group  in  a  coun- 
try at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  people 
in  that  country. 

Managing  this  pressure  hasn't  been  easy, 
but  so  far  it  has  been  successful.  The  recent 
steel  agreement86  is  a  concrete  example  of 
our  ability  to  crack  even  a  pretty  tough  nut. 

These  consultations  took  place  with  the 
GAIT  ministerial — the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  meeting  of  minis- 
ters— scheduled  only  2  weeks  from  now.87 
That  meeting  presents  an  exceptionally  im- 
portant opportunity  to  renew  and  strength- 
en our  mutual  resolve  against  protec- 
tionism. 

We  talked  about  our  views  of  how  this 
can  best  be  done.  For  the  United  States  I 
indicated  that  there  are  several  essential 
ingredients  that  we  will  be  seeking  at  the 
GAIT'  ministerial  meeting. 


86  Regarding  the  October  21,  1982,  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  European 
Economic  Community  on  a  3-year  plan  establish- 
ing a  voluntary  quota  on  EEC  steel  exports  to  the 
United  States  beginning  November  1,  1982,  see 
supra. 

87  Regarding  the  GATT  Ministerial  Meeting  in 
Geneva,  November  24-29,  1982,  see  Chapter  5, 
Part  B. 
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First,  a  strong  political  commitment  to  a 
healthy  international  trading  system  found- 
ed on  free-market  principles. 

Second,  understandings  on  safeguards 
and  dispute  settlement. 

Third,  a  framework  for  serious  discus- 
sions on  agricultural  trade. 

Fourth,  work  programs  on  new  issues 
such  as  services  which  will  achieve  an  in- 
creasing prominence  in  the  coming  decade. 

We  agreed  that  we  can't  afford  failure  at 
Geneva.  We  all  have  in  front  of  us  the 
specter  of  the  1930's  to  reflect  upon  if  our 
governments  can't  make  the  often  difficult 
and  unpopular  political  choices  needed  to 
strengthen  the  trade  system. 

We  recalled  the  devastating  conse- 
quences of  a  vicious  cycle  of  protection  and 
retaliation  on  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  countries  and  on  the  health  of  the 
relationships  that  bind  the  industrial  de- 
mocracies together. 

In  addition  to  the  GAIT'  issues,  the 
agenda  for  our  consultations  covered  ques- 
tions of  East-West  economic  relations:  en- 
ergy and  bilateral  trade  issues,  and  a  review 
of  the  economic  outlook  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

Contacts  between  the  United  States  ad- 
ministration and  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  never  been  as  frequent  and  in- 
tense as  in  recent  months.  These  include 
the  discussions  President  Thorn  had  with 
our  four  U.S.  Cabinet  officers  last  Decem- 
ber in  Brussels,  and  I'm  pleased  to  an- 
nounce here  that  Secretary  Shultz  will  be 
joined  in  Brussels  this  December  by 
Secretaries  Regan,  Block,  and  Baldrige,  as 
well  as  by  Ambassador  Brock,  for  another 
session  of  consultations  at  the  ministerial 
level.88 

These  ministerial  meetings  are  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  will  on  both  sides  to  work 
together  not  only  to  solve  problems,  but 
especially  to  prevent  them. 

I  would  like  now  to  ask  Vice  President 
Haferkamp,  who  has  been  the  cochairman 
of  these  meetings  with  me,  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Haferkamp.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
since  our  last  high-level  U.S.-E.C,  relations 
have  gone  through  a  difficult  year.  There 
have  been  and  there  are  a  number  of  seri- 


88  This  meeting  took  place  on  December  10, 
1982. 


ous  problems,  but  in  a  major  relationship 
like  ours  and  in  difficult  times  like  these, 
problems  are  only  natural  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  arise  in  one  form  or 
another. 

What  matters  is  our  handling  of  these 
problems  and  whether  we  can  fix  [them] 
one  by  one  as  we  go  along. 

I  believe  that  we  are  just  doing  this, 
which  is  why  in  bad  times  the  transatlantic 
relationship  is  in  such  basic  good  shape.  So 
the  steel  issue  has  now  been  resolved,  and  I 
hope  that  the  pipeline  problem,  which  is 
still  under  careful  consideration  between 
the  principal — by  some  parties  concerned, 
will   also   soon   be   satisfactorily   resolved. 

We  have  carefully  gone  over  the  ground 
for  the  GAIT  ministerial  meeting.  Here, 
too,  there  has  been  something  of  a  meeting 
of  minds.  We  both  share  the  same  objective: 
The  successful  GAIT  meeting  to  uphold 
the  free  world  open  trading  system. 

Looking  further  ahead,  there  will  be  the 
followup  to  the  Geneva  ministerial,  includ- 
ing the  delicate  issue  of  agricultural  trade. 

Europe  and  America  will  have  to  hang 
together  in  all  this  if  they  are  not  to  hang 
separately.  We  in  the  European  Community 
look  to  our  opposite  numbers  in  Washing- 
ton to  resist  growing  protectionist  pres- 
sures inside  the  United  States  in  such  areas 
as  specialty  steel,  footwear,  domestic  con- 
tent legislation,  and  the  rest. 

Back  in  Brussels  we  shall  be  holding  the 
line  with  our  own  protectionist  special 
groups.  We  have  also  had  a  comprehensive 
technical  exchange  of  views  on  energy  mat- 
ters, including  the  oil  market  outlook,  gas 
security,  and  the  development  of  indige- 
nous energy  supplies. 

The  point  here  lies  not  too  much  in 
details.  The  essential  thing  is  that  we  are 
sharing  information  and  endeavoring  to 
concert  our  politics,  whatever  the  occasion 
offers. 

All  in  all,  as  I  said  just  now,  I  think  the 
U.S.-E.C.  dialogue  is  in  good  shape.  Some- 
times we  have  spectacular  public  results, 
but  more  frequently  we  are  working  away 
behind  the  scenes  on  a  host  of  detailed 
issues  in  difficult  international  economic 
circumstances.  This  is  exactly  as  it  should 
be. 

At  the  general  political  level,  we  need  to 
keep  in  frequent  contact.  This  week's  high- 
level  consultations  have  permitted  me,  as 
Commission   Vice   President   for   External 
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Relations,  to  take  the  political  pulse  here  in 
Washington. 

In  4  weeks'  time,  as  Secretary  Wallis  has 
just  announced,  it  will  be  the  E.C.'s  turn  to 
welcome  in  Brussels  Secretary  Shultz  and 
other  senior  representatives  of  the  execu- 
tive to  carry  the  political  dialogue  forward 
into  1983.  Thank  you. 


Document  189 

Testimony  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs  (Eagleburger)  Before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
November  30,  1982  (Extract)89 

Withdrawal  of  U.S. 
Troops  From  Europe 
Detrimental  to  NATO  and 
Arms  Control 
Negotiations 


I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  testify 
today  on  the  American  role  in  NATO.  Too 
often  in  foreign  policy,  as  elsewhere,  we 
take  the  most  important  things  for  granted. 
Too  rarely  do  we  examine  the  foundations 
of  our  security  and  our  role  in  the  world. 

This  is  an  important  time  for  the  United 
States  to  examine  and  state  clearly  our 
policies  toward  European  security.  We  are 
now  almost  2  years  into  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  a  new  leadership 
has  just  taken  up  the  reins  of  power.  While 
it  is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Andropov  and  his 
associates  will  veer  far  from  existing  Soviet 
policies,  they  are  undoubtedly  now  study- 
ing the  opportunities  and  constraints  they 
face.  They  are  sizing  up  our  resolve  and  our 
steadiness,  and,  in  particular,  our  ability  to 
maintain  a  unified  Western  Alliance. 


89  Source:  NATO  Troop  Withdrawals:  Hearing  Be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Wash- 
ington, 1982),  pp.  9-15. 


In  Europe,  we  and  our  allies  are  succeed- 
ing in  putting  behind  us  contentious  ques- 
tions regarding  the  Siberian  gas  pipeline 
and  are  about  to  start  an  effort  to  shape  a 
coordinated  Western  approach  to  East- 
West  economic  relations  for  the  rest  of  this 
decade  and  perhaps  beyond. 

Against  this  backdrop  we  are  now  hear- 
ing voices  in  this  country  calling  for  a  scal- 
ing down  of  the  American  role  in  NATO. 
Most  disturbingly,  we  are  facing  specific 
proposals  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
which*  would,  among  other  things,  reduce 
the  level  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  and 
interfere  with  our  ability  to  meet  our  com- 
mitment to  modernize  NATO's  nuclear 
forces. 

When  such  views  surfaced  in  the  past, 
the  national  commitment  to  a  strong  Atlan- 
tic Alliance  prevailed.  Having  fought  two 
wars  to  defeat  aggression  in  Europe,  the 
American  people  know  that  our  interests 
cannot  be  insulated  from  events  across  the 
Atlantic.  We  decided  after  the  second  of 
those  wars — as  we  should  decide  again 
now — that  alliance  with  the  other  Western 
democracies  is  vital  to  our  national  security 
and  prosperity.  If  we  have  learned  anything 
from  the  history  of  this  century,  it  is  that  we 
cannot  retreat  to  a  fortress  America,  nor 
safely  disengage  from  European  affairs. 

Europe  has  become  more,  not  less,  im- 
portant for  us  over  the  three  decades  since 
the  Alliance  was  formed.  The  European  and 
North  American  economies  are  now  so 
tightly  knit  together  that  neither  can  grow 
without  the  other.  The  allied  countries  are 
our  main  export  market.  American  direct 
investment  in  Europe  is  an  important  posi- 
tive factor  in  our  balance  of  payments  and 
contributes  heavily  to  the  profitability  of 
American  business. 

The  United  States  and  Western  Europe 
are  more  than  simply  trading  and  political 
partners,  however.  Our  security  is  unal- 
terably linked  with  theirs.  Western  Europe 
is  quite  literally  our  first  line  of  defense.  It  is 
the  center  of  our  global  competition  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  by  far  the  most  allur- 
ing object  of  Soviet  ambitions. 

NATO's  strength  and  cohesion  have 
protected  Western  freedom  and  democracy 
and  kept  Europe  peaceful  for  over  three 
decades,  despite  a  menacing  Soviet  military 
presence.  If  we  sometimes  forget  that  our 
European  allies  stand  face  to  face  with  Sovi- 
et tanks  and  with  Eastern  totalitarianism,  if 
the  Soviet  challenge  sometimes  seems  dis- 
tant to  us,  it  is  because  NATO  has  been 
effective. 
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In  recent  years,  Soviet  military  might  has 
grown  more  rapidly  than  ever.  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  has  become  more  assertive  and 
aggressive.  The  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  is  Moscow's  first  attempt  since 
the  end  of  the  second  world  war  to  expand 
by  force  the  area  under  its  direct  control. 
The  assault  on  the  people  of  Poland  shows 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  will  not  permit  free 
institutions  in  countries  where  it  has  milita- 
ry dominion. 

The  new  leadership  in  Moscow  faces 
basic  choices  about  the  Soviet  role  in  the 
world.  If  they  see  an  America  drawing  in- 
ward, a  demoralized  Western  Alliance,  and 
our  European  partners  in  doubt  about  the 
U.S.  commitment,  their  incentive  to  act  with 
greater  restraint  will  be  diminished. 

The  need  for  a  strong  Atlantic  Alliance 
based  on  unity  of  purpose  and  steady  Amer- 
ican leadership  has  never  been  more  criti- 
cal. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  particu- 
larly concerned,  therefore,  by  the  prospect 
of  legislation  that  would  cast  doubt  on  the 
steadiness  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
NATO.  The  current  Senate  defense  appro- 
priations bill,  which  contains  provisions  to 
cut  back  American  participation  in  NATO 
defense  programs,  would,  if  passed,  signal  a 
broad  U.S.  retreat  from  its  responsibilities 
and  its  leadership. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  be  a 
fundamental  departure  from  the  historical 
bipartisan  post-war  U.S.  approach  to  na- 
tional security.  Never  has  the  American  role 
in  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  been 
reduced  through  legislation.  Never  has  the 
United  States  backed  away  from  its  NATO 
commitments.  And  never  have  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
voted  not  to  stand  by  our  allies  and  back  up 
our  defense  commitments. 

Are  we  really  ready  now  to  take  such  a 
fateful  step?  Do  we  really  want  to  greet  the 
new  Soviet  leadership  with  a  sharp  devia- 
tion from  the  policies  that  have  so  success- 
fully preserved  Western  security  and  Amer- 
ican leadership  in  Europe? 

The  provisions  that  have  been  inserted 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the  proposed  ap- 
propriations act  that  would  be  most  damag- 
ing are:  first,  the  reduction  by  18,900 
troops  of  the  American  force  planned  for 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983;  second,  the 
elimination  of  funds  to  procure  heavy 
equipment  for  prestocking  at  two  sites  pro- 
vided by  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands; 
third,  the  elimination  of  the  American  por- 


tion of  the  funding  for  93,000  German 
reservists  who  will  support  our  units  in 
wartime  under  the  Host  Nation  Support 
program;  fourth,  cuts  in  funding  for  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missile,  which 
would  force  us  to  stretch  our  deployment 
schedules;  and  fifth,  restrictions  on  transat- 
lantic defense  cooperation  and  trade. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  point  right  away. 
This  administration,  like  the  Congress,  is 
seriously  concerned  about  the  budget.  We 
recognize  that  a  sound  economy  is  the 
necessary  foundation  for  a  successful  for- 
eign policy.  But  the  provisions  I  have  just 
outlined  have  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
budgetary  austerity.  The  total  saving  con- 
templated by  these  anti-NATO  proposals 
before  the  Senate  is  about  $150  million, 
which  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  defense  budget. 

If  the  political  consequences  of  these 
measures  were  as  insignificant  as  the  budg- 
etary savings,  I  would  not  be  here  today. 
But  the  impact  of  these  measures  on  our 
security  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  budgetary  significance. 

I  am  aware  that  this  legislation  reflects  a 
concern  about  the  fairness  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  defense  burdens  within  the  Alliance. 
Like  you,  we  want  the  allies  to  do  more  for 
the  common  defense.  And  it  is  true  that 
U.S.  defense  spending  is  now  growing  fast- 
er than  that  of  the  allies.  But  let  me  remind 
you  that  we  in  the  United  States  neglected 
military  programs  for  nearly  a  generation 
and  that  only  today  are  we  repairing  the 
resulting  gaps  in  our  forces.  We  must  sprint 
now  because  we  went  so  slowly  for  so  many 
years. 

In  contrast,  the  allies  have  kept  up  a 
strikingly  steady  performance.  During  the 
1970's,  their  defense  spending  rose  at  a  rate 
of  2  percent  per  year  in  real  terms.  Our 
defense  spending  declined  in  real  terms  by 
1  percent  per  year  during  the  same  period. 
If  we  had  matched  the  allied  growth  rate 
during  the  1970's,  we  would  not  need  to 
accelerate  now.  Conversely,  had  the  allies 
failed  to  maintain  their  steady  effort  in 
those  years — had  their  defense  spending 
decisions  been  dominated  by  considera- 
tions of  what  some  here  in  the  United  States 
now  call  "equity"  rather  than  need — the 
alliance  would  not  be  as  secure  as  it  is 
today. 

In  any  case,  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake 
to  allow  concerns  about  burden-sharing  to 
prevent  us  from  doing  what  is  necessary  for 
our  own  security.  Following  that  policy 
would  allow  those  whose  defense  perform- 
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ance  is  weakest  to  set  the  standard.  We  are 
fortunate  that  the  allies  did  not  adopt  such 
an  attitude  during  a  time  of  less-than-ade- 
quate  U.S.  performance. 

After  all  the  arguments  and  counterargu- 
ments about  burden-sharing  have  been 
heard,  we  must,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  ask 
ourselves  one  basic  question.  Will  the  Unit- 
ed States  be  more  or  less  secure  if  these 
provisions  are  enacted?  I  believe  the  answer 
is  clearly  "less  secure."  Let  me  outline  the 
effects  I  foresee. 

First,  the  American  commitment  to 
NATO  would  be  placed  in  doubt.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  advocates  of  this  legislation 
could  dispute  this  or  argue  that  causing 
doubts  about  our  commitment  would  ad- 
vance our  interests.  Nothing  could  weaken 
the  alliance  more  than  the  perception  in 
Europe  that  the  United  States  is  not  deter- 
mined to  preserve  European  security. 

Our  allies  would  take  little  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  money  involved  is 
small.  They  would  see  passage  of  these  cuts 
as  a  statement  of  U.S.  intentions;  they 
would  interpret  it  as  the  beginning  of  a 
more  general  American  retreat  from  Eu- 
rope. 

The  Soviets  would  undoubtedly  try  to 
exploit  the  inevitable  doubts  and  fears  of 
the  Europeans.  Dividing  us  from  our  allies 
and  pushing  us  out  of  Europe  are,  of 
course,  central  goals  of  Soviet  foreign  poli- 
cy. The  administration  has,  as  you  know, 
recently  made  progress  in  healing  divisions 
and  rebuilding  consensus  and  confidence  in 
the  alliance.  This  legislation  could  undo 
what  has  been  achieved. 

Second,  reductions,  especially  reduc- 
tions in  the  number  of  American  troops  in 
Europe,  would  send  the  worst  possible  sig- 
nal to  European  publics  about  the  impor- 
tance of  a  strong  defense.  NATO  and  U.S. 
leaders  have  been  warning  Europeans  that 
the  Soviet  threat  is  growing.  Reducing 
American  forces  or  abandoning  planned 
improvements  would  make  these  warnings 
sound  hollow  and  undermine  European 
public  and  Parliamentary  support  for  de- 
fense expenditures. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  may  claim 
that  our  doing  less  would  jolt  our  Allies  into 
doing  more.  I  see  no  basis  for  such  wishful 
thinking.  U.S.  cuts  would  have  the  opposite 
effect.  If  we  do  less,  the  Europeans  will  do 
less,  and  we  will  all  be  less  secure. 

Third,  these  cuts,  while  small  in  dollar 
amounts,  would  hit  priority,  cost-effective 


programs  especially  hard.  The  proposed 
troop  cuts  could  leave  our  combat  forces 
undermanned,  or  force  the  withdrawal  of 
other  essential  units.  Reductions  in  funding 
for  prepositioning  combat  equipment  and 
our  share  of  the  host  nation  support  agree- 
ment would  compound  the  difficulties  and 
costs  of  wartime  deployment. 

Wre  are  constantly  striving  to  make  our 
dollars  buy  more  fighting  strength.  These 
programs  enhance  our  combat  capacity  by 
improving  what  is  sometimes  called  our 
"teeth-io-tail"  ratio.  The  proposed  cuts 
would  therefore  reverse  a  major  effort  to 
improve  our  forces'  effectiveness,  while  sav- 
ing very  little  money.  Moreover,  they  would 
not  simply  penalize  our  allies  but  our  own 
forces  as  well,  by  denying  them  the  means 
to  carry  out  their  rapid  reinforcement  mis- 
sion. 

Fourth,  these  cuts  would  damage  the 
very  programs  in  which  allied  performance 
has  been  especially  good.  The  Europeans 
have  joined  the  host  nation  support  and 
prepositioning  programs  with  the  clear  and 
correct  understanding  that  we  would  match 
or  supplement  them.  If  we  now  back  down 
on  our  side  of  the  bargain,  we  will  not  only 
lose  the  benefits  of  these  programs  but  will 
undermine  our  credibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  future  cooperative  efforts. 

In  1978,  at  a  summit  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, alliance  leaders  agreed  to  a  long- 
term  program  providing,  among  other 
things,  for  rapid  U.S.  wartime  reinforce- 
ment of  Europe.90  Since  then,  our  allies 
have  fulfilled  their  commitment.  For  exam- 
ple, Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  both 
small  and  densely  populated  countries, 
have  gone  to  considerable  effort  and  ex- 
pense to  obtain  the  land  required  to  store 
prepositioned  U.S.  equipment. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
allocated  half  the  funds  for  93,000  addi- 
tional German  reservists  to  support  U.S. 
deployments.  The  proposed  appropriations 
bill  would  threaten  both  of  these  programs. 
Is  this  a  sensible  way  to  respond  when  the 
allies  have  done  just  what  we  proposed  that 
they  do? 

If  restrictions  on  our  contributions  to  the 
long-term  defense  program  stand,  the  en- 
tire program  will  atrophy.  We  will  turn  a 
notable  success  into  failure.  We  will  cancel 


90  Regarding  the  North  Atlantic  Council  Meet- 
ing in  Washington,  May  30-31,  1978,  and  the 
Final  Communique,  May  31,  1978,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977-1980,  pp. 
193-194. 
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out  much  of  what  we  and  the  allies  have 
already  achieved  and  paid  for. 

Last  June  in  Bonn,  President  Reagan  and 
his  allied  counterparts  committed  them- 
selves in  a  special  summit  charter  to  specific 
plans  for  improving  NATO's  conventional 
capabilities.91  This  charter  called  for  the 
achievement  of  demanding  force  goals,  and 
identified  priority  programs.  I  cannot  now 
guarantee  that  this  charter  will  be  imple- 
mented in  every  detail,  though  we  will  work 
very  hard  to  that  end.  But  I  can  say  with 
absolute  confidence  that  if  these  cuts  are 
legislated,  that  charter  will  not  be  translated 
into  concrete  improvements. 

Let  me  restate  unequivocally  our  agree- 
ment that  the  allies  need  to  do  more.  This 
administration  has  made  that  clear  at  every 
opportunity,  here  and  abroad,  and  is  work- 
ing to  produce  a  greater  allied  contribution 
to  our  common  defense  effort. 

Our  attempts  to  foster  better  coopera- 
tion, better  coordination  of  United  States 
and  European  defense  spending,  and  to 
have  our  allies  take  greater  responsibility 
for  our  common  defense  are  bearing  fruit, 
but  only  if  we  ourselves  keep  the  commit- 
ments that  we  have  made  can  we  count  on 
the  allies   to  improve  their  performance. 

Finally,  a  legislated,  unilateral  U.S.  pull- 
back  from  our  military  commitments  to 
NATO  would  damage  prospects  for  arms 
control.  Unilateral  U.S.  troop  withdrawals 
would  remove  any  incentive  for  the  Soviets 
to  agree  to  mutual  reductions  that  would 
lower  the  threat  and  ease  the  military  con- 
frontation in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

At  the  MBFR  talks  in  Vienna  we  are 
seeking  to  negotiate  the  new  Western  draft 
treaty92  put  forward  by  the  President  last 
spring.  That  treaty  would  correct  the  pre- 
sent imbalance  between  Soviet  and  Western 
forces  in  Central  Europe  through  signifi- 
cant verifiable  reductions  to  equal  levels. 

A  cut  in  funding  for  the  ground- 
launched  cruise  missile  and  the  deletion  of 
funds  for  the  deployment  of  the  Pershing  II 
missile,  which  has  been  voted  in  the  House, 
would  dash  our  hopes  for  a  negotiated 
solution  to  the  problem  posed  by  the  Soviet 
SS-20  intermediate  range  nuclear  missiles. 
In  the  INF  talks  in  Geneva,  we  have  pro- 


91  Regarding-  the  statement  on  Integrated 
NATO  Defense,  June  10,  1982,  see  document 
181. 

92  Regarding  this  Western  draft  treaty  tabled  at 
the  MBFR  plenary  session  in  Vienna,  July  8,  1982, 
see  document  185. 


posed  a  treaty  that  would  ban  this  whole 
class  of  Soviet  and  U.S.  intermediate  range 
nuclear  missiles,  but  only  if  we  and  our 
allies  show  that  we  are  resolved  to  deploy 
U.S.  missiles  in  Europe  can  we  get  to  the 
Soviets  to  negotiate  seriously. 

The  advocates  of  this  legislation  owe  it  to 
us  all  to  explain  how  it  would  help  arms 
control  and  thus  contribute  to  reduction  of 
the  threat.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  unilat- 
eral limits  and  cuts  can  have  anything  other 
than  a  destructive  effect  on  negotiated  arms 
control?  Should  we  not  be  more  concerned 
about  reducing  the  threat  than  about  reduc- 
ing our  ability  to  counter  it? 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  few  basic  points. 
The  Atlantic  Alliance  has  provided  well  for 
Western  security  for  30  years.  That  alliance 
is  built  upon  the  forces  that  we  and  our 
allies  have  deployed  in  Europe  and  the 
conviction  that  the  United  States  is  fully 
committed  to  the  defense  of  Europe.  When 
those  forces  and  that  conviction  are  strong, 
deterrence  in  Europe  is  sturdy  and  we  are 
secure.  We  weaken  them  at  our  peril. 

The  world  will  be  dangerous  enough  in 
this  decade.  It  is  not  in  our  interest  to 
tamper  with  North  Atlantic  security. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.93 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much, 
indeed,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  will  go  on  a  10- 
minute  rule  this  morning. 

Just  to  be  sure  we  know  exactly  what  the 
Appropriations  Committee  proposal  would 
do,  we  had  actually  in  Europe  in  troop 
strength  on  September  30th,  1982,  355,600 
troops.  To  bring  down  the  level  to  331,700, 
as  they  propose,  the  level  of  September 
30th,  1980,  would  mean  a  reduction  of 
24,000  troops. 

We  have  certainly  both  agreed  that  there 
would  be  a  disastrous  reaction  in  Europe.  I 
have  seen  that  in  the  talks  that  I  have  had 
with  members  of  16  countries  now.  Is  there 
anything  that  has  happened  in  Europe  that 
would  justify  a  24,000-man  reduction?  Is 
there  any  lessening  of  the  military  threat 
that  we  have  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Western  Europe? 

You  mentioned  the  recent  change  of 
command.  Is  there  any  reason  we  have  to 
believe  that  the  threat  is  any  less  than  would 
justify  any  withdrawal? 

Secretary  Eagleburger.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  don't  myself  see  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  threat  has  lessened.  And  indeed,  I 
would  argue  that  in  the  political  area,  there 
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are  factors  which  argue  that  we  need  now  to 
be  particularly  careful.  One  is  that  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  leadership  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  I  think  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  about  the  sorts  of  signals  we  send  at 
this  time  of  transition. 

Second,  as  I  indicated,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  negotiations  on  intermediate  range 
nuclear  forces  in  Geneva,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  need  to  be  terribly  cautious 
about  the  signals  we  send  now  to  the  Sovi- 
ets in  terms  of  how  they  may  act  or  react  in 
those  negotiations.  We  should  not  be 
reducing  our  ability  to  negotiate  in  Geneva, 
and  I  think  all  of  these  steps  would  in  fact 
do  that. 


Document  190 

Final  Communique  Issued  by  the  Nuclear 
Planning  Group  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  Brussels,  November  30, 
19829* 

Nuclear  Forces  Remain 
Essential  Part  of  NATO's 
Deterrent 

The  NATO  Nuclear  Planning  Group 
(NPG)  held  its  thirty-second  Ministerial 
meeting  at  NATO  Headquarters,  Brussels, 
on  30th  November,  1982.  Ministers  ad- 
dressed a  wide  range  of  security  matters 
including  the  trends  in  the  balance  of  nucle- 
ar forces  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
the  preparations  for  NATO's  Intermediate- 
range  Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  missile  deploy- 
ments and  the  status  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  strategic  nuclear  forces  and  on 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces. 

Ministers  reaffirmed  that  the  purpose  of 
deterrence  is  to  preserve  security,  peace 
and  freedom  by  conveying  to  a  potential 
adversary  that  the  cost  of  any  aggression 
against  NATO  would  far  exceed  any  con- 
ceivable   gains.    To    do    this    successfully, 


94  Source:  NATO  Communiques,  1982,  NATO 
Information  Service,  Brussels,  Belgium,  pp.  23- 
24;  printed  also  in  NATO  Review,  vol.  30,  No.  6, 
1983,  pp.  27-28. 


NATO  must  possess  a  spectrum  of  forces  to 
demonstrate  that  it  has  both  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  defend  itself.  For  its  strategy  to  be 
credible,  the  Alliance  must  maintain  an  in- 
terlocking triad  of  forces:  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  intermedia,te-and  short-range  nucle- 
ar forces  and  conventional  forces.  No  one 
part  of  the  NATO  triad  can  be  a  substitute 
for  another.  In  this  context,  Ministers  reit- 
erated the  importance  of  maintaining  ade- 
quate nuclear  forces  as  an  essential  part  of 
NATO's  deterrent. 

The  ynited  States  Secretary  of  Defense 
led  a  discussion  on  the  status  of  strategic 
nuclear  forces.  Ministers  noted  the  consist- 
ency and  continuity  of  the  United  States 
nuclear  policy  designed  to  enable  the  Al- 
liance to  carry  out  its  deterrence  strategy 
more  effectively.  In  the  face  of  a  signifi- 
cantly increased  Soviet  threat,  Ministers 
stressed  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
effectiveness  of  NATO's  strategic  nuclear 
forces  from  the  standpoint  of  deterrence 
and  stability.  From  this  standpoint  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  recent  decision  on  MX 
basing  which  was  designed  to  enhance  the 
survivability  of  NATO's  strategic  nuclear 
forces  was  emphasized.  Ministers  recog- 
nized that  stability  would  be  further  en- 
hanced and  that  the  security  of  all  countries 
concerned  would  be  greatly  improved  by  an 
equitable  and  verifiable  agreement  which 
would  substantially  reduce  strategic  nuclear 
systems  and  ballistic  missile  warheads,  as 
the  United  States  had  proposed  at  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START)  in 
Geneva.  They  welcomed  the  recent  United 
States  proposals  to  negotiate  with  the  Sovi- 
et Union  expanded  nuclear  confidence- 
building  measures  aimed  at  further  enhanc- 
ing international  safeguards  in  this  area. 

Ministers  noted  with  concern  that  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  improve  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  its  nuclear  forces  from 
strategic  to  short-range.  These  overall  im- 
provements to  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  longer-range 
INF,  have  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  decade 
of  restraint  shown  by  the  Alliance.  Since  the 
publication  by  NATO  of  "NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact — Force  Comparisons"  in  May 
1982,  more  SS-20  missiles  have  become 
operational.  The  Soviet  Union  now  has  324 
SS-20  launchers  deployed  and  operational 
world-wide,  comprising  972  warheads; 
when  these  are  combined  with  the  SS— 4  and 
SS-5  missiles  still  operational,  the  Soviets 
have  more  than  1,200  longer-range  land- 
based  INF  missile  warheads  compared  with 
none  deployed  by  NATO. 

Against  this  background,  NATO's  INF 
modernization  programme  is  moving  ahead 
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with  development  and  flight  testing  of 
Ground-Launched  Cruise  Missiles 

(GLCMs)  and  Pershing  II  missiles  in  the 
United  States  and  preparation  for  deploy- 
ment in  the  European  basing  countries. 
Ministers  reiterated  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
concrete  arms  control  agreement,  these 
deployments  would  begin  according  to 
schedule  at  the  end  of  1983. 

Ministers  discussed  the  negotiations  be- 
tween  the  United   States   and   the  Soviet 
Union     on     intermediate-range     nuclear 
forces  and  welcomed  the  continuous  and 
close  consultation  on  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations,    particularly    in    the    Special 
Consultative  Group  (SCG).  They  reiterated 
their  strong  support  for  the  United  States 
negotiating  position,   developed   in   close 
consultation  with  the  allies,  which  calls  for 
the  elimination  of  all  existing  and  planned 
Soviet  and  United  States  longer-range  land- 
based  INF  missiles,  thus  resulting  in  the 
elimination  of  an  entire  category  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Ministers  stressed  the  importance 
of  a  successful  outcome  to  the  negotiations; 
they  noted,  however,  that  while  there  had 
been  some  progress  in  them,  the  Soviets 
have  not  yet  made  any  move  on  the  central 
issue  and  are  maintaining  their  position 
which  would  permit  them  to  retain  their  SS- 
20s  while  precluding  NATO  from  deploy- 
ing any  longer-range  INF  missiles.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviets'  position  calls  for  the  with- 
drawal of  almost  all  United  States  dual- 
capable  aircraft  from  NATO  Europe,  which 
are  an  important  element  in  NATO's  con- 
ventional defence.  The  result  of  this  posi- 
tion would  be  to  erode  seriously  the  linkage 
between  the  United  States  strategic  nuclear 
deterrent  and  the  defence  of  NATO  Europe 
and  lessen  NATO's  conventional  and  nu- 
clear defence  capabilities.  Ministers  again 
welcomed  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
remains  prepared  to  give  full  consideration 
to    any    serious    Soviet    proposals    which 
would  enhance  chances  for  effective  and 
verifiable    arms    control    agreements    and 
would  take  into  account  legitimate  Western 
security  concerns. 

Ministers  also  discussed  the  progress  in 
the  important  ongoing  work  of  the  High 
Level  Group,  which,  as  a  matter  of  priority 
and  against  the  background  of  INF  arms 
control  negotiations,  is  examining  the  pre- 
cise nature,  scope  and  basis  of  the  adjust- 
ments which  would  be  required  by  longer- 
range  INF  deployments  as  well  as  the  possi- 
ble implications  of  these  deployments  for 
the  balance  of  roles  and  systems  in  NATO's 
nuclear  armoury  as  a  whole. 

Ministers  reaffirmed  that  NATO's  nucle- 
ar posture  in  no  way  represented  a  policy  of 


seeking  to  fight  and  win  a  nuclear  war,  and 
underlined  their  firm  commitment  to  the 
existing  policy  of  collective  deterrence  in- 
cluding a  nuclear  component,  designed  to 
prevent  war  and  to  protect  the  territorial 
integrity  and  independence  of  Alliance 
member  countries.  Ministers  restated  that 
NATO's  strategy  of  deterrence  remained 
unchanged;  the  Alliance  does  not  threaten 
anyone  and  none  of  its  weapons  will  ever  be 
used  except  in  response  to  attack. 

Greece  has  expressed  its  views  on  the 
issues  discussed  in  a  statement  included  in 
the  minutes. 


Document  191 

Final  Communique  Issued  by  the  Defence 
Planning  Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  Brussels,  December  2, 
1982" 

NATO's  Strategy  of 
Flexible  Response 
Essential  to  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace 

The  Defence  Planning  Committee  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  met  in 
Ministerial  Session  in  Brussels  on  1st  and 
2nd  December,  1982.  Ministers  recalled  the 
Programme  for  Peace  in  Freedom  declared 
by  their  Heads  of  State  and  Government  in 
Bonn  in  June  of  this  year.96  This  pro- 
gramme rests  equally  on  the  imperatives  of 
maintaining  strong  deterrence  through  de- 
fence modernization  and  the  need  to 
achieve,  through  constructive  negotiation, 
agreements  on  militarily  significant,  equita- 
ble and  verifiable  arms  reductions.  The 
Bonn  Summit  emphasized  the  Allied  com- 
mitment to  the  prevention  of  war,  to  the 
preservation  of  democracy  and  to  building 
the  foundations  for  peace.  The  Allies  ex- 
pressed their  collective  determination  both 
to  maintain  adequate  military  strength  and 
political  solidarity  and  to  seek  more  con- 
structive East-West  relations  whenever  So- 
viet behaviour  makes  this  possible. 


95  Source:  SATO  Communiques,  1982,  NATO 
Information  Service,  Brussels,  Belgium,  pp.  25- 
28;  printed  also  in  NATO  Review,  vol.  30,  Nov.  6, 
1983,  pp.  26-27. 

96  For  the  text  of  the  Declaration  issued  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Council,  June  10,  1982,  see  docu- 
ment 180. 
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2.  On  the  previous  day  Ministers  par- 
ticipating in  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group 
reviewed  a  wide  range  of  nuclear  and  arms 
control  issues,  and  noted  with  concern  that 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  improve  the 
entire  spectrum  of  its  nuclear  forces  from 
strategic  to  short-range.  Ministers  turned 
their  attention  in  the  Defence  Planning 
Committee  meeting  to  a  review  of  NATO's 
defence  programme  as  a  whole  against  the 
background  of  the  continuing  numerical 
superiority  of  Soviet  conventional  forces 
and  the  growing  application  of  advanced 
technologies. 

3.  Modernization  and  expansion  of  War- 
saw Pact  conventional  forces  continue  to 
accelerate  and  include  the  addition  of  ad- 
vanced aircraft,  surface  ships,  submarines,  a 
full  range  of  armoured  vehicles  and  artillery 
and  other  systems.  In  this  context,  and 
recognizing  particularly  the  need  for  strong 
conventional  forces,  Ministers  discussed 
the  results  of  the  1982  Annual  Defence 
Review,  adopted  the  NATO  Force  Plan  for 
1983-1987,  and  agreed  to  provide  re- 
sources to  implement  the  necessary  force 
improvements.  Ministers  noted  the  con- 
siderable progress  achieved  by  nations  in 
1982,  but  acknowledged  that  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done,  including  the  pursuit  of 
measures  originally  identified  by  the  Long- 
Term  Defence  Programme. 

4.  As  a  further  important  contribution  to 
the  credibility  of  NATO  deterrence,  Minis- 
ters approved  a  plan  for  the  rapid  reinforce- 
ment of  Europe  as  necessary  in  a  crisis.  The 
improved  capability  to  reinforce  and  aug- 
ment Allied  forces  in  the  forward  areas, 
implicit  in  this  plan,  extends  the  range  of 
options  open  to  the  Alliance. 

5.  In  reviewing  the  status  of  the  collec- 
tive security  efforts  of  the  Alliance  in  the 
1980s,  Ministers  reaffirmed  their  strong 
conviction  that,  over  and  above  the  impor- 
tance of  reinforcements,  the  continuing  and 
undiminished  presence  of  United  States 
and  Canadian  forces  in  Europe  is  essential 
to  NATO's  defence  and  deterrence  strategy 
and  serves  the  interests  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Alliance.  These  forces  play  a  unique 
and  essential  role  in  the  integrated  defence 
posture  and  as  a  concrete  demonstration  of 
the  cohesion  and  will  of  the  Alliance.  In  like 
fashion,  the  efforts  by  European  members 
of  the  Alliance  to  maintain  and  improve 
their  defence  capabilities  are  essential  ele- 
ments in  this  common  demonstration  of 
cohesion  and  will.  In  this  context,  Ministers 
reaffirmed  the  intent  expressed  at  the  Bonn 
Summit  to  continue  to  give  due  attention  to 
fair  burden-sharing  and  developing  areas  of 
practical  co-operation. 


6.  It  is  clear  that  all  countries  are  making 
sacrifices  to  meet  their  defence  commit- 
ments. However,  Ministers  noted  the  extent 
to  which  Greece,  Portugal  and  Turkey  rely 
on  Allied  assistance  to  carry  out  their  mis- 
sions more  effectively  to  the  advantage  of 
all.  Ministers  agreed  to  continue  to  explore 
the  possibilities  for  further  support  and 
assistance. 

7.  Recalling  the  important  declaration 
on  arms  control  and  disarmament  issued  at 
the  Bonn   Summit.97   Ministers   expressed 
strong  »upport  for  the  position  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduc- 
tion Talks    (START)    to   seek   substantial 
reductions  in  the  strategic  arsenals  of  both 
the  United  States   and  the  Soviet  Union 
through  an  equitable  and  verifiable  agree- 
ment. Ministers  also  reiterated  their  strong 
support  of  the  position  taken  in  the  negotia- 
tions    on     Intermediate-Range     Nuclear 
forces  by  the  United  States,  which  was  de- 
veloped in  close  consultation  with  its  Allies, 
and  which  calls  for  the  elimination  of  all 
existing  and   planned   Soviet  and  United 
States  long-range  land-based  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  missiles,  thus  resulting  in  the 
elimination  of  an  entire  category  of  nuclear 
weapons.  They  also  reiterated  their  adher- 
ence to  both  tracks  of  their  December  1979 
decision  as  the  firm  foundation  of  these 
negotiations.98  Recalling  the  Bonn  Summit 
initiatives  on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reductions  (MBFR)  and  the  tabling  of  a 
draft  Western  Treaty  in  Vienna,  Ministers 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  East  would 
respond  in  an  equally  serious  and  construc- 
tive manner. 

8.  Ministers  stressed  their  common  in- 
terest in  the  security,  stability  and  sovereign 
independence  of  countries  outside  the 
NATO  area:  respect  for  genuine  non-align- 
ment is  important  for  international  stability. 
While  recognizing  that  the  purpose  of 
NATO  is  to  preserve  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Area,  Ministers  acknowl- 
edged that  developments  beyond  the 
NATO  area  might  threaten  the  vital  in- 
terests of  members  of  the  Alliance.  They 
agreed  to  take  full  account  of  the  effect  of 
such  developments  on  NATO  security,  de- 
fence capabilities,  and  the  national  interests 
of  member  countries,  and  recalled  the 
Bonn  Summit  at  which  the  need  to  consult 
and  to  share  assessments  on  the  basis  of 
commonly  identified  objectives  was  reaf- 
firmed. Recognizing  that  the  policies  which 


9?  See  document  182. 

98  Greece  reserves  her  position.  [Footnote  in 
the  source  text.] 
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nations  adopt  outside  the  NATO  area  are  a 
matter  for  national  decision,  Ministers  stat- 
ed that  those  countries  such  as  the  United 
States,  which  have  the  means  to  take  action 
outside  the  treaty  area  to  deter  threats  to 
the  vital  interests  of  the  West,  should  do  so 
in  timely  consultation  with  their  allies,  as 
defined  in  the  Bonn  Summit  documents. 
Ministers  acknowledged  that  other  individ- 
ual allied  nations,  on  the  basis  of  national 
decision,  would  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  security  of  the  Alliance  by 
making  available  facilities  to  assist  such 
deployments  needed  to  strengthen  deter- 
rence in  such  areas.  Ministers  acknowl- 
edged the  need  for  increased  co-operative 
planning,  noting  that  the  Alliance  authori- 
ties are  studying  a  report  on  the  implica- 
tions for  NATO  of  United  States  plans  for 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force. 

9.  Ministers  endorsed  the  need  to  seek 
ways  to  redress  escalating  defence  costs  by 
more  effective  application  of  national  re- 
sources to  defence,  particularly  in  the  con- 
ventional field.  Some  improvements  can  be 
achieved  through  the  rationalization  and 
better  co-ordination  of  NATO  defence 
planning  aimed  at  a  greater  harmonization 
of  such  planning  activities  as  those  involv- 
ing infrastructure,  armaments  and  logistics. 
In  this  context  Ministers  emphasized  the 
special  importance  which  they  attach  to 
armaments  co-operation  within  the  scope  of 
the  transatlantic  dialogue  and  especially 
with  regard  to  the  concept  of  families  of 
weapons. 

10.  Consistent  with  the  Bonn  Summit 
mandate,  Ministers  received  a  United  States 
paper  on  taking  advantage  of  emerging 
technologies  to  improve  conventional  capa- 
bilities and  thereby  enhance  deterrence  and 
defence."  They  agreed  that  NATO  should 
actively  seek  ways  to  exploit  these  technolo- 
gies within  the  co-operative  defence  plan- 
ning process  and  endorsed  the  pursuit  of 
NATO  efforts  to  look  for  the  economical 
and  efficient  application  of  emerging 
technologies. 

11.  Similarly,  effective  steps  to  restrict 
the  transfer  of  militarily  relevant  technolo- 
gy to  the  Warsaw  Pact  will  serve  to  preserve 
the  West's  technological  advantage,  partic- 
ularly in  the  development  of  conventional 
armaments.  In  this  regard,  Ministers  noted 


the  recent  progress  made  in  this  area  and 
urged  continued  strong  support  of  com- 
mon efforts  to  stem  the  leakage  of  Western 
technology  to  the  East. 

12.  Ministers    welcomed    the    growing 
public  debate  in  the  West  about  how  best  to 
preserve  peace  with  freedom  over  the  com- 
ing years.  They  acknowledged  the  responsi- 
bility of  democratic  governments  to  ensure 
that  these  debates  were  carried  forward  in 
full  recognition  of  all  the  facts.  Fundamen- 
tal to  any  such  discussion  must  be  a  recog- 
nition of  the  defensive  nature  of  the  Al- 
liance. Equally,  in  the  face  of  the  continuing 
build-up  of  armaments  by  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
there  must  be  a  recognition  of  the  need,  if 
peace  is  to  be  preserved,  for  NATO  to 
maintain   a   strong,   modern   and   flexible 
triad  of  forces.  NATO  must  maintain  con- 
ventional forces  at  a  level  sufficient  to  en- 
sure that  a  potential  aggressor  could  not 
count  on  any  quick  or  easy  gain.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  capabilities  of  both  the 
nuclear  and  conventional  forces  of  the  War- 
saw Pact,  conventional  defences  alone  can- 
not deter  aggression.1  It  is  therefore  essen- 
tial   to    have    available    intermediate-and 
short-range  nuclear  forces  and  the  strategic 
nuclear  forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  as  indispensible  parts  of 
the  interlocking  triad  of  forces.1  A  potential 
0  aggressor  would  have  to  take  into  account 
that  an  attack  on  any  member  of  the  Al- 
liance would  run  the  risk  of  escalation  mak- 
ing the  price  of  aggression  higher  than  any 
conceivable  gain.  This  is  the  essence  of 
NATO's  strategy  of  flexible  response  that 
has  been — and  remains— essential   to  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

13.  Ministers  reaffirmed  that  continued 
adherence  to  this  strategy  backed  up  by 
strong  defence  efforts,  including  nuclear 
and  conventional  force  modernization, 
holds  the  greatest  promise  of  creating  a 
climate  conducive  to  substantial,  equitable 
and  verifiable  reductions  in  the  level  of 
nuclear  and  conventional  arms  and  to  the 
achievement  of  genuine  detente. 


99  For  the  text  of  the  Programme  for  Peace  in 
Freedom,  outlined  in  the  June  10,  1982  Declara- 
tion of  the  NATO  Heads  of  Government  which 
states  that  they  should  explore  ways  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  emerging  technologies  to  improve 
defense,  see  section  5  b  of  document  180. 


1  Greece  reserves  her  position.  [Footnote  in 
the  source  text.] 
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Document  192 

Address  by  the  Ambassador  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (Burns)  Before  the 
Deutsche  Atlantische  Gesellschaft,  Bonn, 
December  9,  1982* 

The  Economic  Health  of 
the  Western  Alliance 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Deutsche  Atlantische 
Gesellschaft  for  the  opportunity  to  address 
your  members  and  friends  this  evening. 
Since  its  establishment  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry ago,  your  society  has  faithfully  supported 
the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance.  You  have  never  wavered 
in  your  devotion  to  peace  or  in  your  efforts 
to  espouse  the  principles  of  individual  free- 
dom and  democracy  that  constitute  the 
moral  foundation  of  NATO.  In  so  doing, 
you  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  enlight- 
ened citizens  of  both  your  country  and 
mine. 

My  purpose  this  evening,  beyond  ex- 
pressing appreciation  of  your  contribution 
to  preserving  international  peace  and  free- 
dom, is  to  discuss  some  of  the  economic 
issues  that  have  recently  been  troubling  the 
Western  alliance. 

Economic  factors  inevitably  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  political  attitudes  that 
prevail  in  our  respective  countries,  and  they 
in  turn  can  be  decisive  for  the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  alliance.  In  view  of  the 
immense  role  of  the  United  States  in  world 
affairs,  I  shall  concentrate  on  the  economic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  its 
European  Allies.  That  these  relations  have 
been  rather  strained  of  late  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  That  is  reason  enough 
for  trying  to  see  the  American-European 
relationship  in  a  sound  perspective.  Beyond 
that,  it  is  vital  to  our  alliance  to  consider 
how  well  its  economic  underpinnings  are 
being  maintained  and  protected. 

Since  the  end  of  1979,  both  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  have  been  ex- 
periencing considerable  economic  sluggish- 
ness or  actual  recession.  That  Western 
economies  are  vastly  stronger  than  the 
economies  of  the  Soviet  bloc  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance,  but  this  can  hard- 
ly justify  complacency  on  our  part.  What 
needs  to  concern  us  is  the  state  of  our  own 


2  Source:  Department  of  State  files;  printed 
also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  February 
1983,  pp.  35-40. 


economic  health — how  best  to  preserve  and 
improve  it.  My  first  task  this  evening,  there- 
fore, is  to  examine  briefly  the  sources  of 
recent  difficulties  in  the  West. 

The  oil  price  shocks  of  1973  and  1978 
have  certainly  contributed  to  our  economic 
problems.  So  too  have  other  developments 
in  the  international  marketplace,  particu- 
larly the  increasing  challenge  of  Japan  to 
some  of  our  key  industries  as  well  as  the 
new  competition  for  a  variety  of  Western 
manufacturers  from  the  more  advanced  of 
the  developing  nations.  These  external  in- 
fluences, however,  have  been  less  impor- 
tant for  Western  economies  than  difficulties 
of  our  own  making. 

During  the  early  decades  of  the  post-war 
period,  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of 
Western  democracies  were  highly  success- 
ful in  maintaining  reasonably  full  employ- 
ment and  in  improving  social  conditions. 
These  very  successes  tempted  governments 
during  the  1970's  to  respond  to  the  never- 
ending  public  pressures  for  governmental 
benefits  by  risking  large  budget  deficits  and 
easy  money  in  the  hope  of  expanding  social 
welfare  programs  still  further  as  well  as 
attending  to  new  environmental  concerns. 
But  by  attempting  to  extract  more  and  more 
goods  and  services  from  our  economies 
without  adding  correspondingly  to  our  will- 
ingness to  work  and  save,  we  in  the  West 
inevitably  released  the  destructive  forces  of 
inflation. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  should  not  be 
surprising  that  tensions  over  economic  is- 
sues have  at  times  seriously  tested  the  har- 
mony that  has  generally  characterized  the 
political  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  its  European  Allies.  When  our 
individual  economies  are  booming,  there  is 
little  pressure  on  governments  from  their 
business  or  agricultural  communities  to 
protest  or  counteract  activities  being  pur- 
sued in  other  countries.  Such  pressures 
tend  to  mount,  however,  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic adversity.  Difficulties  that  would  be 
passed  over  under  prosperous  conditions 
then  take  on  some  importance — occa- 
sionally even  a  large  importance.  Gentle 
voices  of  spokesmen  of  economic  interests 
are  then  apt  to  become  loud  and  strident, 
and  even  the  customary  composure  of  acad- 
emicians and  high  government  officials 
tends  to  suffer.  Human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  that  has  been  the  usual  experience  of 
mankind  and  we  have  not  escaped  it  this 
time. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  issue  of  Ameri- 
can interest  rates.  There  can  be  no  dispute 
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over  the  fact  that  these  rates  have  been 
extraordinarily  high  in  recent  years.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  they  served  to  attract 
funds  to  the  United  States  from  other  parts 
of  the  world,  that  this  movement  of  funds 
tended  to  raise  interest  rates  in  some  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  that  business  invest- 
ment suffered  to  some  degree  as  conse- 
quence. If  European  complaints  had 
stopped  at  this  point,  no  one  could  reasona- 
bly quarrel;  but  many  Europeans,  including 
prominent  government  officials,  at  times 
went  further  and  either  stated  or  implied 
that  American  interest  rates  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  economic  troubles  in  their  coun- 
tries. That  line  of  thinking  overlooked  the 
fact  that  high  American  interest  rates  could 
not  be  responsible  simultaneously  for  the 
still  higher  interest  rates  in  France  and  the 
drastically  lower  interest  rates  in  Japan. 
Needless  to  say,  factors  indigenous  to  indi- 
vidual countries — among  them,  the  propen- 
sity of  the  public  to  save  and  the  state  of 
governmental  budgets — always  exercise 
some  influence  on  interest  rates. 

Much  of  European  criticism  of  American 
interest  rates  also  stemmed  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  American  policy  objectives. 
Seeking  to  end  the  havoc  wrought  by  infla- 
tion, our  authorities  proceeded  on  a  princi- 
ple that  has  been  tested  across  the  centu- 
ries— namely,  that  stoppage  of  inflation  re- 
quires curbing  the  growth  of  money  sup- 
plies. It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  high 
interest  rates  were  in  large  part  a  result  of 
our  restrictive  monetary  policy.  That  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  we  sought  high 
interest  rates. 

On  the  contrary,  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  restrictive  monetary  policy  on  interest 
rates  and  economic  activity  were  by  no 
means  welcome,  but  this  policy  did  achieve 
its  fundamental  purpose  of  curbing  infla- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Since  1979,  when 
the  consumer  price  level  rose  more  than  13 
percent,  the  rate  of  inflation  has  moved 
steadily  lower.  By  coming  down  to  less  than 
5  percent  this  year,  the  inflation  rate  in  the 
United  States  is  now  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
world. 

The  success  of  monetary  policy  in  subdu- 
ing inflation  eventually  made  it  possible  for 
American  interest  rates  to  move  to  lower 
levels — partly  through  the  inner  workings 
of  the  marketplace  and  partly  through  ad- 
justments of  policy.  The  slowing  of  inflation 
encouraged  the  authorities  to  reduce  mone- 
tary restraints,  and  the  deepening  of  reces- 
sion impelled  them  to  do  so.  Economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States  were,  of 
course,  primarily  responsible  for  the  con- 


sequent decline  of  interest  rates,  but  our 
monetary  authorities  were  also  mindful  of 
the  benefits  that  the  lower  rates  could  bring 
to  Europe.  Since  last  year,  when  the  rate 
that  commercial  banks  charge  their  prime 
borrowers  reached  21%  percent,  the  prime 
rate  has  fallen  to  1 1%  percent.  Open-market 
short-term  rates  have  been  cut  in  half. 
Long-term  rates  on  corporate  bonds  and 
home  mortgages  declined  less,  but  they  too 
have  fallen  materially.  The  greater  part  of 
these  interest  rate  adjustments  has  oc- 
curred since  June,  and  European  rates  fol- 
lowed American  rates  downward — although 
not  to  the  same  degree.  As  these  financial 
developments  unfolded.  Europeans  joined 
Americans  in  wishing  that  interest  rates 
would  move  even  lower,  but  what  had 
previously  been  a  significant  source  of  fric- 
tion within  the  alliance  virtually  ceased 
being  troublesome. 

Another  recent  irritant  to  some  members 
of  the  alliance  was  the  stand  taken  by  the 
American  Government  on  intervention  in 
foreign  exchange  markets.  The  effective- 
ness of  such  maneuvers  in  stabilizing  for- 
eign currencies  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
serious  debate  among  financial  experts,  in- 
cluding central  bankers.  Nevertheless, 
governments  of  leading  countries  kept  in- 
tervening with  some  frequency  during  the 
1970's,  in  the  hope  of  smoothing  out  some 
of  the  short-run  fluctuations  in  the  ex- 
change market.  Being  critical  of  these  poli- 
cies, the  Reagan  administration  announced 
soon  after  it  came  into  power  that,  in  its 
judgment,  foreign  currencies  are  best  left  to 
the  free  market  and  that  it  would  therefore 
refrain  from  intervening  except  under  high- 
ly exceptional  circumstances.  Not  a  few 
financiers  and  government  officials  wel- 
comed this  decision,  and  even  some  who 
questioned  it  were  more  concerned  with  the 
political  consequences  of  nonintervention 
than  with  its  intrinsic  economic  merits. 
There  were,  nevertheless,  some  determined 
European  critics  of  the  new  American  poli- 
cy, and  they  made  their  influence  felt — most 
notably  at  the  summit  meeting  held  this 
June  at  Versailles.3 

While  Americans  held  to  their  basic  posi- 
tion at  that  meeting,  they  did  propose  that  a 
committee  of  international  experts  study 
the  results  of  past  experience  with  interven- 
tion. By  agreeing  to  such  a  study,  all  partici- 
pants tacitly  admitted  the  possiblity  that 
some  of  their  views  on  intervention  might 
need  to  be  revised.  Since  then,  the  United 


3  Regarding  the  Versailles  Economic  Summit, 
June  4-6,  1982,  see  Chapter  5,  Part  F. 
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States  has  gone  further  in  the  direction 
favored  by  its  critics  by  actually  intervening 
several  times — albeit  on  a  modest  scale — in 
the  market.  There  is  reason  for  hoping  that 
the  foreign  exchange  study  now  under  way 
may  further  contribute  to  narrowing  the 
differences  between  the  United  States  and 
some  of  its  allies.  And  if  good  will  should  be 
aided  by  good  fortune,  so  that  both  interest 
rates  and  inflation  kept  coming  down  in  our 
respective  countries,  the  fluctuations  of  ex- 
change rates  would  of  themselves  narrow 
and  thus  reduce  both  the  impluse  to  inter- 
vene and  the  inclination  to  fret  over  the 
issue. 

A  far  more  serious  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  was  stirred  by 
the  decision  of  several  European  countries 
to  support  the  construction  of  a  Siberian 
natural  gas  pipeline.  This  conflict  reached  a 
climax  when  the  American  Government, 
feeling  morally  outraged  over  the  Soviet 
Union's  role  in  suppressing  the  newly  won 
freedoms  of  the  Polish  people,  proceeded 
to  forbid  shipments  by  American  firms  of 
materials  and  equipment  needed  to  build 
the  pipeline.  This  prohibition  was  later  ex- 
tended to  European  subsidiaries  and  licen- 
sees of  American  firms.4  These  actions  led 
to  acrimonious  charges  and  debates,  and 
some  political  observers  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  felt  that  American  reaction  to 
the  crisis  in  Poland  may  have  given  rise  to  a 
crisis  of  the  alliance. 

That  danger,  fortunately,  was  sur- 
mounted. Not  only  was  damage  to  the  al- 
liance kept  down,  but  the  pipeline  contro- 
versy actually  helped  to  steer  Western 
thinking  about  foreign  policy  onto  a  soun- 
der track. 

In  the  course  of  pondering  the  sanctions 
imposed  against  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
American  Government  undertook  a  review 
of  Western  economic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  hope  of  developing  a 
policy  that,  unlike  the  pipeline  sanctions, 
could  prove  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  al- 
liance. It  soon  became  clear  that  this  would 
require  more  resolute  dealing  with  ele- 
ments of  incoherence  in  Western  foreign 
policy.  The  reasoning  that  led  to  this  con- 
clusion was  straightforward.  On  the  one 
hand,  NATO  countries  were  devoting,  year 
after  year,  vast  resources  to  our  common 
defense  against  the  Soviet  threat.  Simul- 
taneously, however,  partly  through  private 


banks  and  partly  through  government 
agencies,  we  in  the  West  kept  lending  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  vast  sums  of  money  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  At  times, 
this  was  even  being  done  at  subsidized 
interest  rates.  In  view  of  the  high  priority 
that  the  Soviet  Union  assigns  to  its  military 
establishment,  the  financial  resources  that 
the  West  so  liberally  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Soviets  thus  indirectly  helped  to 
strengthen  their  already  formidable  military 
establishment.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
Soviet  Union  continued  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weaknesses  in  our  controls  on  the 
export  of  militarily  related  products  and 
technology. 

These  considerations  were  persistently 
pressed  by  the  American  Government  on  its 
allies  during  the  past  year.  For  a  time,  they 
were  resisted  by  European  governments, 
partly  because  of  displeasure  over  the  pipe- 
line sanctions,  partly  also  because  of  con- 
cern that  the  American  initiative  could  lead 
to  an  East-West  trade  war.  But  as  the  Amer- 
ican Government  made  clear  that  its  basic 
aim  was  simply  to  steer  Western  policy  onto 
a  path  that  was  more  consistent  with  allied 
security  interests,  controversy  and 
recrimination  gradually  yielded  to  quiet 
voices  of  reason. 

On  November  13,  President  Reagan  was 
able  to  announce  that  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  the  need  to  consider  allied 
security  issues  when  making  trade  arrange- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union.5  More  specifi- 
cally, the  United  States  and  its  partners 
agreed,  first,  that  new  contracts  for  Soviet 
natural  gas  would  not  be  undertaken  during 
the  course  of  an  urgent  study  of  alternative 
sources  of  energy;  second,  that  existing 
controls  on  the  transfer  of  strategic  items  to 
the  Soviets  will  be  strengthened;  third,  that 
procedures  for  monitoring  financial  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviets  will  be  promptly 
established;  and  fourth,  that  the  allies  will 
work  to  harmonize  their  export  credit  poli- 
cies. In  the  eyes  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, these  measures  will  promote  allied 
interests  more  effectively  than  the  pipeline 
sanctions.  The  President  therefore  con- 
cluded his  statement  by  announcing  their 
removal.  Long  and  difficult  negotiations  on 
ways  of  carrying  out  the  agreed  measures 
are  undoubtedly  still  ahead  of  us,  but  the 
pipeline  crisis  as  such  has  fortunately  come 
to  an  end. 

In  other  areas  of  economic  policy — par- 
ticularly defense  burden-sharing  and  trade 


4  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  statement 
extending  export  sanctions,  June  18,  1982,  see 
document  160. 


5  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  speech 
where  this  agreement  was  announced,  November 
13,  1982,  see  document  165. 
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issues — the  United  States  continues  to  have 
major  differences  with  its  European  part- 
ners. Difficulties  of  this  type  have  troubled 
the  alliance  almost  from  its  beginning,  and 
in  one  form  or  another  they  are  likely  to 
remain  troublesome  in  the  years  ahead. 
Even  here,  however,  we  have  generally 
managed  to  work  out  our  problems,  and  we 
have  had  some  limited  successes  during  the 
past  year  that  are  noteworthy. 

The  distribution  of  defense  burdens 
among  allies  inevitably  raises  difficult  ques- 
tions of  equity.  Many  Americans,  especially 
members  of  Congress,  have  long  felt  that 
the  United  States  is  bearing  an  excessive 
part  of  the  heavy  costs  of  the  alliance.  In 
view  of  the  financial  stringency  that  has 
developed  in  my  country,  such  criticisms  of 
Europe  have  recently  intensified.  Our 
NATO  partners  usually  respond  by  remind- 
ing us  that  their  spending  on  defense  rose 
steadily  during  the  1970's  while  real  Ameri- 
can spending  kept  falling  off.  That  is  entire- 
ly true,  but  it  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Official  statistics  indicate  that  defense 
spending  reached  7.9  percent  of  the  gross 
domestic  product  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1970.  The  highest  corresponding  figure 
for  each  of  our  major  allies  fell  short  of  5 
percent  in  that  year.  While  the  defense 
outlays  of  the  United  States  decreased  dur- 
ing the  1970's,  this  gap  has  never  been 
closed.  Confronted  with  these  facts,  Euro- 
pean governments  are  inclined  to  observe 
that  monetary  figures  fail  to  capture  all 
costs  involved  in  the  defense  area,  particu- 
larly the  conscription  of  soldiers  that  exists 
in  most  of  their  countries.  Such  remon- 
strances, however,  are  not  always  accepted 
by  Americans,  as  the  lively  discussions  that 
have  been  resounding  in  our  congressional 
halls  indicate. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  ongoing  debates 
among  members  of  the  alliance,  the  Reagan 
administration  recognizes  that  some  of  the 
military  proposals  now  before  Congress 
would  seriously  weaken  the  alliance.  Not 
only  that,  they  would  also  encourage  the 
Russians  to  remain  unyielding  in  the  vital 
arms  control  negotiations  now  underway  in 
Geneva.  Those  dangers  have  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  European  leaders.  In  fact, 
many  Europeans  have  long  shared  the 
widespread  American  belief  that  Europe  is 
not  doing  enough  for  its  own  or  for  the 
common  defense.  Financial  stringency  is 
nowadays  no  less  a  problem  in  Europe  than 
in  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  that,  the 
German  Government  has  recently  taken 
steps  that  should  help  Americans  to  see  the 
problem  of  defense  burden-sharing  in  a 


better  perspective.  Several  months  ago  the 
Federal  Republic  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  under  which  it  agreed  to 
commit  90,000  reservists  in  support  of 
American  combat  forces  in  the  event  of 
war.6  More  recently,  Minister  Manfred 
Woerner  announced  that  the  new  German 
budget  provides  a  significant  additional 
contribution  for  constructing  vital  NATO 
military  facilities  in  Europe.  These  meas- 
ures had  long  been  urged  by  Americans  on 
the  German  Government.  The  fact  that  they 
have  been  adopted  at  a  difficult  time  should 
certainly  help  to  quiet  American  concerns. 

Differences  between  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  over  international  trade  issues 
also  have  a  long  and  checkered  history. 
From  the  end  of  World  War  II  through  the 
1970's  the  broad  trend  of  Western  policy 
has  been  towards  increasing  liberalization 
of  international  trade  and  investment,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  trend 
contributed  enormously  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  West  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
While  the  United  States  led  the  world  to- 
ward an  open  trading  system  and  un- 
restricted foreign  investment,  this  policy — 
except  for  agriculture — was  generally  sup- 
ported in  Europe,  particularly  in  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany.  Unfortunately,  but 
not  surprisingly,  the  deep  recession  of  re- 
cent times  has  by  now  stirred  up  strong 
protectionist  sentiment  in  many  European 
countries  and  also  in  the  United  States. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  stoutly 
resisted  congressional  moves  toward  pro- 
tectionism— thus  far  with  considerable  al- 
though incomplete  success.  During  the  re- 
cent ministerial  meeting  of  the  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,7  the  United  States  fought  especially 
hard  for  an  unequivocal  commitment  by  the 
world's  trade  ministers  to  phase  out  exist- 
ing measures  restricting  international  trade 
and  to  refrain  from  taking  new  restrictive 
measures.  The  debates  over  this  principle 
and  on  specific  trade  issues  were  protracted 
and  at  times  bitter,  but  at  the  end  American 
initiatives  brought  only  modest  results.  As- 
suming professorial  garb,  Mr.  Brock,  the 
American  trade  representative,  judged  the 
result  as  deserving  hardly  more  than  a 
grade  of  "C" — an  assessment  that  few  in- 
formed observers  have  questioned. 


6  Regarding  the  agreement  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
for  host  nation  support,  concluded  on  April  15, 
1982,  see  document  211. 

7  Regarding  the  GATT  Ministerial  Meeting  in 
Geneva,  November  24-29,  1982,  see  Chapter  5, 
Part  B. 
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From  an  American  viewpoint,  the  most 
disappointing  aspect  of  this  meeting  was 
the  failure  to  convince  the  European  Com- 
munity to  modify  some  aspects  of  its  agri- 
cultural policy.  For  many  years  the  Commu- 
nity has  maintained  farm  prices  above  the 
world  level.  Surpluses  therefore  developed, 
and  in  order  to  move  them  into  world 
markets  the  Community  subsidized  their 
export.  As  long  as  this  policy  was  confined 
to  protecting  farm  sales  within  the  Commu- 
nity, the  United  States  accepted  it — al- 
though not  without  protest.  But  once  the 
subsidization  led  to  large  exports  to  third- 
country  markets,  a  more  serious  problem 
arose  for  American  farmers  and  agricultural 
exporters  of  other  countries.  With  farm 
incomes  in  the  United  States  currently  at 
their  lowest  level  since  the  1930's,  Ameri- 
can protests  against  the  Community's  agri- 
cultural policy  have  become  increasingly 
insistent.  The  Community,  however,  has 
refused  to  budge,  maintaining  among  other 
things  that  the  issue  of  its  subsidies  had 
already  been  settled  in  earlier  negotiations. 
This  and  other  arguments  of  the  Communi- 
ty have  not  softened  American  attitudes; 
and  unless  this  agricultural  controversy  is 
soon  settled,  there  is  a  serious  possibility 
that  the  Congress  will  pass  retaliatory 
legislation  next  year.  This  would  be  so 
damaging  for  both  the  United  States  and 
Europe  that  I  continue  to  believe  that  some 
mutual  accommodation  will  be  worked  out. 

Such  a  result,  indeed,  was  achieved  in 
connection  with  another  trade  dispute  that 
for  a  time  resisted  every  attempt  at  resolu- 
tion. For  many  years  the  world  steel  indus- 
try has  suffered  from  excess  capacity  and,  as 
so  often  happens  under  such  conditions, 
various  countries — including  some  in  Eu- 
rope— made  export  subsidies  available  to 
their  steel  producers.  As  a  consequence, 
large  quantities  of  steel  produced  with  the 
benefit  of  government  subsidies  have 
penetrated  the  American  market  in  recent 
years.  American  steel  manufacturers,  who 
do  not  receive  subsidies,  sought  to  limit  this 
vexing  competition.  They  took  advantage 
of  a  law  that  enables  an  industry  to  veto 
certain  governmental  efforts  to  work  out 
trade  arrangements  with  other  countries. 
Despite  this  formidable  obstacle,  the  Amer- 
ican Government  finally  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  European  Commission  that 
imposes  moderate  quotas  on  exports  of 
various  steel  products  to  the  United  States.8 


8  Regarding  the  October  21,  1982,  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  0  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  on  a  3-year  plan 
establishing  a  voluntary  quota  on  EEC  steel  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  beginning  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1982,  see  document  187. 


To  me,  as  to  other  confirmed  free 
traders,  this  agreement  has  brought  little 
joy.  However,  the  practical  choice  that  both 
Americans  and  Europeans  faced  in  this  in- 
stance was  not  between  protectionism  and 
free  trade,  but  rather  between  degrees  and 
kinds  of  protectionism.  If  the  negotiations 
on  steel  quotas  had  failed,  existing  Ameri- 
can law  would  have  required  prompt  im- 
position of  punitive  duties  on  steel  imports. 
Worse  still,  it  seemed  likely  that  in  that 
event  the  Congress  would  legislate  still 
more  drastic  protectionist  measures.  The 
negotiated  *settlement  clearly  violated  the 
salutary  principle  of  free  trade,  but  it  also 
forestalled  more  serious  consequences.  To 
this  extent,  it  is  not  only  a  tolerable  ar- 
rangement, but  one  that  has  served  to  re- 
duce political  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  its  allies. 

The  conclusion  that  I  feel  can  justly  be 
drawn  from  my  review  of  the  recent  steel 
and  other  economic  disputes  within  the 
alliance  is  reassuring.  To  be  sure,  there 
have  been  excesses  of  political  rhetoric  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and,  occasionally, 
misguided  actions  as  well.  Nevertheless,  the 
United  States  and  its  European  Allies  have 
succeeded  in  working  out— or  at  least  in 
muting — most  of  their  troublesome  differ- 
ences over  economic  issues.  Our  ability  to 
accomplish  this  mutual  accommodation 
under  difficult  conditions  demonstrates 
that  the  moral,  political,  and  security  in- 
terests that  unite  us  are  strong  enough  to 
overcome  even  divisive  economic  issues. 
That  at  any  rate  has  proved  to  be  the  case 
thus  far,  and  from  that  we  can  surely  draw 
encouragement  for  the  future. 

We  must  temper,  however,  any  feeling  of 
optimism  that  international  economic  con- 
ditions will  improve  so  much  in  the  near 
future  that  they  will  be  unlikely  to  cause  or 
intensify  political  strains  within  the  alliance. 
It  is  by  now  widely  recognized  that  the 
weakness  of  the  international  economy  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years  is  the  aftermath  of  the 
inflationary  pressures  released  during  the 
1970's.  It  is  not  so  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  our  recent  economic  difficul- 
ties reflect  more  than  the  normal  vicis- 
situdes of  the  business  cycle.  They  reflect 
also  a  certain  loss  of  business  dynamism — 
that  is,  a  gradual  weakening  of  the  underly- 
ing forces  of  economic  growth  in  the  West- 
ern World. 

Liberal  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  had 
served  us  well  over  a  long  generation  in 
fostering  full  employment  and  improving 
the  social  environment.  They  might  have 
continued  to  work  beneficially  if  they  had 
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not  been  carried  to  excess.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, traditional  rules  of  financial  pru- 
dence were  thrown  to  the  winds.  As  a  result, 
our  Western  economies  have  become  so 
highly  sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  inflation 
that  liberal  financial  policies  can  no  longer 
be  counted  on  to  perform  their  earlier 
constructive  function. 

Of  late,  government  and  business  think- 
ing in  the  Western  World  has  focused  on 
creating  an  environment  that  is  more  con- 
ducive to  business  innovation  and  private 
capital  investment  than  it  has  been  in  recent 
years.  Responsible  leaders  in  our  respective 
countries  frequently  emphasize  not  only  the 
need  to  practice  moderation  in  the  mone- 
tary area,  but  also  the  need  to  bring  about 
some  reduction  from  the  high  levels  that 
both  government  spending  and  taxes  have 
reached  relative  to  the  size  of  our  respective 
national  incomes.  Even  France,  which 
moved  for  a  while  in  another  direction,  has 
recently  adopted  a  rather  restrictive  mone- 
tary policy,  besides  announcing  the  inten- 
tion to  restrain  further  expansion  of  budg- 
etary deficits.  With  earlier  economic  poli- 
cies now  in  general  disrepute  in  the  West, 
and  the  newer  policies  not  yet  fully  tested, 
deep  concern  about  the  economic  outlook 
has  spread  during  the  past  year  or  two  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  throughout 
Western  Europe. 

Such  pessimism  can  be  overdone.  In  the 
United  States  at  least,  the  aggregate  output 
of  the  economy  has  remained  virtually  un- 
changed during  the  past  6  months  or  so, 
and  there  are  now  numerous  indications 
that  the  groundwork  for  recovery  has  been 
laid.  As  noted  earlier,  both  inflation  and 
interest  rates  have  come  down  sharply. 
Stock  and  bond  prices  have  risen  dramati- 
cally, thereby  adding  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  to  the  net  worth  of  individuals 
and  business  entities.  Of  late,  consumer 
spending  for  goods  and  services  has  in- 
creased modestly.  Residential  construction 
has  been  moving  upward  again  this  year; 
home  sales  have  recently  revived;  and  the 
financial  condition  of  mortgage-lending  in- 
stitutions has  improved.  The  upward  climb 
of  wages  has  slowed  materially;  industrial 
productivity  has  recently  perked  up;  and 
corporate  profits  have  begun  to  increase. 
These  improvements  have  been  offset  thus 
far  by  sharp  deterioration  of  merchandise 
exports  and  business  investment  in  new 
plants  and  equipment.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  likely  that  a  gradual  recovery  of  ag- 
gregate production  and  employment  will 
get  under  way  in  the  United  States  within 
the  next  few  months. 


With  the  possible  exception  of  Great 
Britain,  the  immediate  outlook  for  Europe 
is  less  favorable,  in  large  part  because  of  the 
greater  rigidity  of  its  labor  markets.  But  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  any  improvement 
in  the  American  economy  also  will  be  felt 
before  too  many  months  pass  in  Western 
Europe. 

Unemployment,  nevertheless,  will  re- 
main high  in  the  West  for  an  uncomfortable 
period,  since  the  pace  of  recovery  is  likely  to 
be  slow  in  the  present  instance.  There  are 
compelling   reasons   for   this   gradualness. 

First,  there  are  as  yet  hardly  any  signs 
that  contracts  for  business  contruction  or 
orders  for  business  equipment  have  begun 
to  increase  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Western  Europe. 

Second,  most  of  the  larger  banks 
throughout  the  West  must  now  realize  that 
their  lending  policies,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  excessively  liberal  during  the 
1970's.  They  will  consequently  be  more 
cautious  lenders — perhaps  excessively  cau- 
tious lenders — in  the  years  immediately 
ahead.  Third,  many  of  the  less  developed 
countries — not  only  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Ar- 
gentina, which  lately  have  figured  so  heavily 
in  the  press — are  at  present  unable  to  make 
timely  payments  of  the  interest  or  principal 
that  is  due  on  their  overextended  indebted- 
ness. These  financial  difficulties  constitute 
a  grave,  but  I  believe  still  manageable, 
danger  to  the  international  banking  system. 
Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  however, 
great  austerity  will  need  to  be  practiced  in 
many  of  the  less  developed  countries,  and 
their  reduced  imports  will  inevitably  restrict 
the  pace  of  Western  economic  recovery 
over  the  next  2  or  3  years,  if  not  longer. 

If  my  assessment  of  the  economic  out- 
look is  anywhere  near  the  mark,  political 
tensions  on  account  of  economic  difficulties 
may  well  continue  to  trouble  the  alliance. 
To  make  progress  on  economic  issues  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead,  it  is  particu- 
larly important  that  every  country  avoid 
"beggar-thy-neighbor"  policies.  We  cannot 
afford  to  think  in  terms  of  winners  and 
losers  when  it  comes  to  solving  our  com- 
mon problems.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  member  countries  of  the  alliance  mo- 
bilize the  vast  economic  and  political 
statesmanship  that  is  at  their  disposal.  Co- 
operation among  economic  ministries,  fi- 
nance ministries,  central  banks,  private 
commercial  banks,  and  international  finan- 
cial agencies,  which  has  not  always  been 
close,  must  become  very  much  closer.  The 
heads  of  Western  governments,  who  thus 
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far  have  been  reasonably  successful  in  con- 
trolling the  disease  of  protectionism,  must 
work  still  more  earnestly  towards  this  vital 
objective.  Meetings  among  members  of  the 
foreign  policy  and  defense  establishments 
of  the  alliance  must  occur  still  more  fre- 
quently, and  become  more  thorough  as  well 
as  more  timely,  so  that  misunderstandings 
among  their  governments  are  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

These,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  the 
paths  to  confidence  in  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  the  industrial  democracies 
that  are  joined  in  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance. 


Document  193 

Final  Communique  Issued  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Council,  Brussels,  December  10, 
19829 

NATO  Reaffirms  Its 
Strength  and 
Determination  To 
Preserve  North  Atlantic 
Security 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Minis- 
terial Session  in  Brussels  on  9th  and  10th 
December  1982  and  agreed  as  follows: 

1.  The  Atlantic  Alliance,  based  on  the 
ideals  and  values  of  democracy,  has  through 
its  strength  and  cohesion  succeeded  in 
preserving  peace  and  independence  for  the 
free  and  equal  members  of  this  partnership. 
On  this  solid  foundation,  the  Heads  of  State 
and  Government  reaffirmed  at  their  meet- 
ing in  Bonn  on  10th  June  1982  the  Al- 
liance's policy  of  a  strong  defence  and  of 
East-West  dialogue.  Moreover,  they  set 
forth  their  Programme  for  Peace  in  Free- 
dom, emphasising  their  resolve  to  develop 
substantial  and  balanced  East-West  rela- 
tions aimed  at  genuine  detente  based  on 
the  effective  application  of  the  principles 
and  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

2.  The  Allies  will  maintain  a  firm,  realis- 
tic and  constructive  attitude  towards  the 


Soviet  Union  on  the  basis  of  mutual  accept- 
ance of  the  principles  of  restraint  and 
responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  internation- 
al affairs.  They  desire  to  improve  relations 
with  the  member  states  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  to  extend  areas  of  co-operation  to  their 
mutual  benefit. 

The  Allies  look  to  the  Soviet  leadership 
for  tangible  evidence  that  it  shares  their 
readiness  to  act  in  this  spirit.  They  expect 
the  Soviet  Union  to  honour  its  obligations 
and  to  show  respect  for  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  other  states.  In  face  of  the 
continuing  and  massive  Soviet  arms  build- 
up, the  legitimate  security  concerns  of  the 
Allies  remain  and  must  be  recognized.  But 
the  Allies  are  open  to  all  opportunities  for 
dialogue,  will  welcome  any  positive  move  to 
reduce  tension,  and  desire,  if  Soviet  atti- 
tudes allow,  to  co-operate  in  re-building 
international  trust. 

3.  The  violations  in  Poland  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  and  of  the  Conventions  of 
the  International  Labour  Organization,  in 
particular  by  the  banning  and  dissolution  of 
trade  unions  including  Solidarity,  continue 
to  cause  the  gravest  concern. 

The  Allies  call  upon  the  Polish  authori- 
ties to  abide  by  their  commitment  to  work 
for  national  reconciliation.  Recalling  their 
declaration  of  11th  January  1982,10  the  cri- 
teria of  which  are  far  from  being  fulfilled, 
the  Allies  have  noted  the  recent  release  of  a 
number  of  detainees  and  continue  to  follow 
closely  developments  in  Poland,  including 
possible  relaxation  of  military  rule.  They 
emphasize  that  in  this  regard  the  actions  of 
the  Polish  authorities  will  be  judged  by  their 
practical  effects.  The  Allies  consider  that 
the  improvement  of  relations  with  Poland 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Polish 
Government  gives  effect  to  its  declared 
intention  to  establish  civil  rights  and  to 
continue  the  process  of  reform.  Freedom  of 
association  and  the  rights  of  workers  to 
have  trade  unions  of  their  own  choice 
should  not  be  denied  to  the  Polish  people. 
The  dialogue  with  all  sections  of  Polish 
society  must  be  resumed.  The  Allies  call  on 
all  countries  to  respect  Poland's  fundamen- 
tal right  to  choose  its  own  social  and  politi- 
cal structures. 

4.  In  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  despite  repeated  calls  from  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Islamic  Conference 
and  other  international  bodies,  the  Soviet 


9  Source:  NATO  Communiques,  1982,  NATO  In- 
formation Service,  Brussels,  Belgium,  pp.  29-33; 
printed  also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Feb- 
ruary 1983,  pp.  15-17. 


10  The  Greek  Delegation  recalled  its  position 
on  various  aspects  of  this  declaration.  [Footnote 
in  the  source  text.] 
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Union  continues  its  military  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  in  the  face  of  determined  re- 
sistance by  the  Afghan  people.  The  Allies 
call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  a 
political  solution  which  would  bring  an  end 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  Afghan  people  and 
allow  the  return  to  their  homeland  of  over  3 
million  refugees  who  have  been  forced  into 
exile.  This  solution  must  be  based  on  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  and  respect  for 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Af- 
ghanistan which  would  thereby  be  enabled 
to  exercise  its  right  of  self-determination 
and  to  return  to  a  position  of  genuine  non- 
alignment. 

5.  In  unremitting  pursuit  of  its  military 
build-up,  which  has  long  passed  the  level 
required  for  defence,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
increasing  its  superiority  in  conventional 
arms  and  expanding  its  naval  power.  It  is 
simultaneously  strengthening  its  nuclear 
capability,  particularly  through  the  deploy- 
ment of  intermediate-range  missiles.  As 
stated  in  their  Bonn  Declaration,  the  Allies 
are  left  no  choice  but  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive military  deterrent  adequate  to  meet 
their  legitimate  security  concerns  in  a 
changing  situation.  It  therefore  remains  es- 
sential for  the  Allies  to  preserve  the  security 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area  by  means  of 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces  adequate 
to  deter  aggression  and  intimidation.  To 
that  end  they  agree  to  continue  their  efforts 
towards  greater  co-operation  in  armaments 
and,  in  particular,  to  take  full  advantage  of 
emerging  technologies  and  to  continue  ac- 
tion in  the  appropriate  fora  restricting  War- 
saw Pact  access  to  Western  militarily-rele- 
vant technologies. 

The  presence  of  North  American  forces 
on  the  European  continent  and  the  United 
States  strategic  nuclear  commitment  to  Eu- 
rope are  essential  to  Allied  security.  Equally 
important  are  the  maintenance  and  con- 
tinued improvement  of  the  defence  capa- 
bilities of  the  European  members  of  the 
Alliance. 

6.  Arms  control  and  disarmament  to- 
gether with  deterrence  and  defence  are 
integral  parts  of  Alliance  security  policy  and 
important  means  of  promoting  internation- 
al stability  and  peace. 

Firmly  committed  to  progress  over  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  the  Allies  have 
initiated  a  comprehensive  series  of  propos- 
als for  militarily  significant,  equitable  and 
verifiable  agreements,  which  are  designed 
to  lead  to  a  balance  of  forces  at  lowest 
possible  levels.  They  seek  from  the  Soviet 
Union  a  constructive  and  serious  approach 
in  current  negotiations. 


7.  In  the  Strategic  Arms  Reductions 
Talks  (START),  the  Allies  fully  support  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  significant  reductions 
in  United  States  and  Soviet  strategic  forces 
emphasising  the  most  destabilizing  systems 
in  the  first  phase  of  the  negotiations.  The 
Allies  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  contribute 
in  a  concrete  way  to  speedy  progress  in 
these  important  negotiations. 

8.  The  Allies  underline  the  importance 
of  both  parts  of  the  decision  of  12th  Decem- 
ber 1979  which  provided  for  a  limited 
modernization  of  United  States  Intermedi- 
ate-range Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  combined 
with  a  parallel  offer  of  negotiations  on 
United  States  and  Soviet  weapons  of  this 
kind.  This  decision,  which  was  prompted,  in 
particular,  by  the  deployment  of  SS-20  mis- 
siles, led  to  the  current  INF  talks  in  Geneva 
within  the  framework  of  negotiations  on 
strategic  arms  reductions." 

The  Allies  fully  support  the  United 
States  efforts  to  enhance  security  through 
the  total  elimination  of  all  existing  and 
planned  Soviet  and  United  States  longer- 
range  land-based  INF  missiles.  The  United 
States  proposal  was  developed  in  close  con- 
sultation within  the  Alliance  among  the 
member  countries  concerned.  The  Minis- 
ters of  these  countries  welcomed  the  con- 
tinuing United  States  commitment  to  seri- 
ous negotiations,  and  to  consider  carefully 
with  these  Allies  anv  serious  Soviet  propos- 
al. 

Ministers  reiterated  that,  in  the  absence 
of  concrete  results,  INF  deployments  would 
begin  according  to  schedule  at  the  end  of 
1983."  0 

9.  The  Allies  welcomed  the  recent  pro- 
posals by  President  Reagan  for  new  con- 
fidence-building measures  in  the  nuclear 
field  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  intended  to  enhance  stability. 

10.  The  Allies  participating  in  the  Mutual 
and  Balanced  Force  Reduction  (MBFR) 
talks  in  Vienna  are  confident  that  the  com- 
prehensive approach  embodied  in  the  draft 
Treaty  text  presented  by  Western  negotia- 
tors has  given  new  momentum  to  the 
negotiations.  This  Western  initiative  is 
aimed  at  achieving  real  progress  towards 
substantial  reductions  of  ground  forces, 
leading  to  parity  in  combined  ground  and 
air  force  manpower  at  equal  collective  lev- 
els in  Central  Europe.  Western  participants 


1 '  Greece  reserves  its  position  on  these  two 
paragraphs.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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in  the  negotiations  call  upon  the  East  to 
respond  adequately  to  the  need  for  prior 
agreement  on  data  for  current  Warsaw  Pact 
force  levels  and  to  agree  to  effective  as- 
sociated measures  for  verification  and  con- 
fidence-building. 

1 1 .  The  Allies  also  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  efforts  in  the  United  Nations  to 
secure  improved  verification  procedures, 
wider  availability  of  information  on  defence 
spending  and  other  measures  likely  to  en- 
hance transparency  and  thus  build  con- 
fidence. 

12.  The  Allies  are  gravely  concerned 
about  strong  evidence  of  continued  use  of 
chemical  weapons  in  South-East  Asia  and 
Afghanistan  in  violation  of  international 
law,  including  Soviet  involvement  in  the  use 
of  such  weapons.12 

They  stress  the  need  for  progress  in  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  towards  a  con- 
vention on  the  prohibition  of  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons  and  on  their  destruction,  with  ap- 
propriate provisions  for  verification  includ- 
ing on-site  inspection. 

13.  At  the  Madrid  CSCE  follow-up  meet- 
ing the  Allies  have  deplored  infringements 
of  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the  Final 
Act.13  They  noted  in  this  respect  that  the 
situation  in  Poland  remained  a  source  of 
concern.  The  Allies  are  continuing  their 
efforts  to  arrive  at  a  substantial  and  bal- 
anced concluding  document  and  they  re- 
gard the  draft  submitted  by  the  Neutral  and 
Non-Aligned  States  in  December  1981  as  a 
good  basis  for  negotiations.  They  have  in- 
troduced a  number  of  amendments  to  bring 
it  up-to-date  with  realities  in  Europe  and  to 
call  for  progress  on  human  rights,  free 
trade  unions  and  the  freer  movement  of 
people,  ideas  and  information.  To  facilitate 
a  positive  outcome  in  Madrid,  the  Allies 
urge  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Warsaw 
Pact  states  to  abide  by  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  the  Final  Act. 

As  part  of  a  substantial  and  balanced 
concluding  document,  the  Allies  reaffirm 
their  support  for  a  conference  on  con- 
fidence and  security  building  measures  and 
disarmament  in  Europe  on  the  basis  of  a 
precise  mandate  to  negotiate  in  a  first  phase 
militarily  significant,  politically  binding  and 


verifiable  confidence  and  security  building 
measures  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals.  They 
will  also  strive  to  achieve  significant  prog- 
ress in  the  important  humanitarian  aspects 
of  East-West  relations. 

14.  Economic  recovery  in  the  West  is 
essential  both  for  Allied  defence  efforts  and 
for  social  stability  and  progress.  The  Allies 
reaffirmed  the  need  for  effective  coopera- 
tion bilaterally  and  in  the  appropriate  fora 
towards  this  end,  including  programmes  in 
keeping  wkh  Article  2  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  which  are  intended  to  benefit  the 
economies  of  the  less  favoured  partners. 

15.  The  Allies  recognize  that  mutually 
advantageous  trade  with  the  East  on  com- 
mercially sound  terms  contributes  to  con- 
structive East-West  relations.  At  the  same 
time  they  agree  that  bilateral  economic  and 
trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  must  also  be  consistent 
with  their  broad  security  concerns  which 
include  the  avoidance  of  contributing  to 
Soviet  military  strength.  Studies  are  under- 
way or  will  soon  be  undertaken  on  several 
aspects  of  East-West  economic  relations 
and  Ministers  will  consider  these  issues 
again,  on  the  basis  of  these  studies,  at  their 
next  meeting.14 

16.  The  strict  observance  and  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  Quadripartite  Agreement 
of  3rd  September  197 115  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  undisturbed  situation  in  and 
around  Berlin  remain  essential  elements  in 
East-West  relations.  The  Allies  welcome 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many to  strengthen  the  economy  of  the  city 
in  particular  by  ensuring  long-term  employ- 
ment prospects. 

Recalling  their  Rome  statement  of  5th 
May  1981,16  the  Allies  express  the  hope  that 
the  continuation  of  the  dialogue  between 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  strengthening  of  peace  in  Europe 
and  will  bring  direct  benefits  for  Berlin  and 
the  German  people  in  both  states. 

17.  Peaceful  progress  world-wide  is  a 
goal  to  which  the  Allies  remain  committed. 


12  Greece  has  expressed  its  views  on  this  sen- 
tence, which  were  recorded  in  the  record  of  the 
meeting.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

13  Regarding  the  Madrid  CSCE  follow-up 
meeting  which  began  November  11,  1980,  see 
document  170. 


14  Greece  recalled  its  position  on  various  as- 
pects of  this  paragraph.  [Footnote  in  the  source 
text.] 

15  Regarding  the  Quadripartite  Agreement, 
see  footnote  69  to  document  184. 

16  For  the  text  of  the  communique  issued  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Council,  Rome,  May  5,  1981, 
see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
document  157. 
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They  consider  that  genuine  non-align- 
ment— an  important  element  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  stability— contributes  to 
this  goal,  as  does  the  aid  which  the  Allies 
give  bilaterally  and  multilaterally  to  the 
development  of  Third  World  countries. 
They  reaffirm  their  readiness  to  co-operate 
with  Third  World  countries  on  a  basis  of 
equal  partnership.  The  Allies  call  upon  all 
states  to  make  an  effective  contribution  to 
the  struggle  against  under-development 
and  to  refrain  from  exploiting  those  na- 
tions' economic  and  social  problems  for 
political  gain. 

The  Allies  recognize  that  certain  events 
outside  the  Treaty  area  may  affect  their 
common  interests  as  members  of  the  Al- 
liance. Allied  consultation  on  such  events 
will  be  based  on  the  recognition  of  those 
common  interests.  Those  Allies  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so  may  respond  to  requests  by 
sovereign  nations  whose  security  and  inde- 
pendence are  threatened.  It  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Alliance  as  a  whole  to  ensure  that 
sufficient  capability  remains  in  the  Treaty 
area  to  maintain  deterrence  and  defence. 

18.  The  Allies  again  strongly  condemn 
the  crime  of  terrorism,  which  is  a  menace  to 
democratic  institutions  and  the  conduct  of 
normal  international  relations.  They  appeal 
to  all  governments  to  examine  the  possibili- 
ties of  increased  co-operative  efforts  to 
stamp  out  this  scourge. 

19.  The  Alliance's  efficiency  in  pursuing 
its  policies  depends  upon  continued  cohe- 
sion and  solidarity  taking  into  account  the 
natural  diversity  of  its  sovereign  member 
states.  Recognizing  in  this  connection  the 
value  of  their  informal  meeting  in  Canada, 
Ministers  agreed  that  similar  meetings 
could  usefully  be  held  in  future. 

20.  The  Spring  1983  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  in  Ministerial  Ses- 
sion will  be  held  in  Paris  on  9th- 10th  June. 

Note:  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Spain  has  informed  the  Council  of  the 
Spanish  Government's  purpose  regarding 
the  Alliance  and  reserved  his  Government's 
position  on  the  present  communique. 


Document  194 


Transcript  of  a  F*ress  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz)  and  the  President, 
Commission  of  the  European  Communities 
(Thorn),   Brussels,   December   10,    198217 


United  States  and 
European  Communities 
Define  Common 
Strategies  and  Goals 

EC  President  Gaston  Thorn.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Let  me  first  tell  you  that  we 
had  the  pleasure,  my  colleagues  from  the 
Commission  and  myself,  to  welcome  this 
afternoon  Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  his  col- 
leagues from  the  American  administration, 
Mr.  Donald  Regan,  Mr.  John  Block,  Mr. 
Malcolm  Baldrige  and  Mr.  Bill  Brock.  We 
had  a  real  exchange  of  views  covering,  I 
believe,  all  topical  issues.  We  thought  that 
the  timing  of  this  meeting  and  discussion  of 
these  problems  was  particularly  appropri- 
ate. First,  because  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
very  delicate  political  and  economic  situa- 
tion— the  most  difficult  economic  situation 
we've  known  since  the  end  of  the  war — and 
particularly  because,  in  this  context,  the 
United  States  and  the  Community,  which 
account  for  approximately  one-third  of 
world  trade,  have  specific  responsibilities 
and  particular  interests  in  coordinating 
their  goals.  I  will  tell  you  that  the  exchanges 
were  frank  and  straightforward,  but  they 
were  so  mainly  because  we  did  not  talk 
about  the  past  and  difficulties  that  we  may 
have  encountered.  But  right  away  we 
turned  to  the  problems  at  hand  and  we  tried 
to  define  some  strategies  and  to  seek  a  few 
points  where  it  is  in  our  interest  to  cooper- 
ate together  in  the  future,  and  even  in  the 


17  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
376,  December  14,  1982;  printed  also  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  February  1983,  pp.  19-22. 
Shultz  was  in  Europe  for  meetings  with  allies  and 
friends  of  the  United  States.  He  left  Washington 
on  December  6  and  visited  Bonn,  December  7-8; 
Brussels,  December  8-11;  The  Hague,  December 
1 1;  Rome,  December  1 1-14;  Paris,  December  14- 
15;  Madrid,  December  15-16;  and  London,  De- 
cember 16-18.  Additional  documentation  on  this 
trip  is  in  this  chapter. 

While  in  Brussels,  Shultz  attended  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Communities  Meeting 
on  December  10  along  with  his  Cabinet  col- 
leagues Donald  Regan,  John  Block,  and  Malcolm 
Baldrige,  and  William  Brock,  all  of  whom  were 
present  at  this  press  conference. 
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very  near  future.  It  is  of  no  interest  to 
anyone,  nor  does  it  benefit  anyone,  to  talk 
about  the  past;  but  it  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive that  we  take  action  and  that  action 
replace  words;  that  we  emphasize  our  com- 
mon interests  and  that  we  try  to  face  them. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  have  tackled  the 
following  topics  which  I  will  only  mention, 
allowing  Mr.  Shultz  to  add  the  introductory 
remarks  that  he  wishes. 

We  have  discussed  trade  matters,  i.e., 
essentially  the  GAIT  and  what  is  known  as 
its  follow-up.  Then,  of  course,  we  discussed 
agricultural  problems;  we  discussed  East- 
West  relations  and  then  talked  about  the 
economic  and  financial  situation  such  as  we 
assess  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  These 
are  the  four  main  topics  that  have  been 
brought  up  until  now,  excluding  what  might 
be  discussed  tonight  during  dinner.  So 
much  for  my  introduction. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
statement  of  the  general  scope  of  our  dis- 
cussion. Maybe  the  thing  to  do  is  just  to 
respond  to  questions. 

Q.  I  address  my  question  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Secretary,  Mr.  Block.  I'll  skip  the  diplo- 
matic niceties  and  ask  roughly,  if  I  may, 
whether  the  two  sides  were  able  to  work  out 
a  compromise  on  the  agriculture  issues  or 
will  there  be  an  agricultural  trade  war? 

Mr.  Block.  First  of  all,  there  will  not  be 
an  agricultural  trade  war.  I  don't  think  we 
should  talk  about  trade  wars.  We  need  to 
solve  problems.  My  appraisal  of  the  out- 
come is  that  there  have  been  some  concrete 
actions  agreed  to;  there  is  a  joint  apprecia- 
tion that  the  internal  farm  program  policies 
can  have  an  impact  on  international  trade 
and  they  can  have,  occasionally,  a  destruc- 
tive impact  on  international  trade.  The  Eu- 
ropean Community  appreciates  the  need  to 
harmonize  internal  prices  and  the  world 
price.  It  was  agreed,  and  this  is  most  impor- 
tant, that  we  sit  down  and,  in  specific  terms, 
review  what  can  be  done  to  solve  our  trade 
frictions — what  can  be  done  within  the  ma- 
neuvering room  that  the  Community  has. 
And  we're  going  to  do  that  within  a  time 
frame;  with  the  first  meetings  early  in  Janu- 
ary, continuing  if  necessary  with  a  report 
back  and  review  sometime  in  March.  And  I 
think  I  said  that  correctly. 

Q.  Can  Mr.  Regan  illustrate  his  views  on 
the  reform  of  the  international  monetary 
system? 

Secretary  Regan.  I  discussed  just  brief- 
ly at  the  meeting  some  of  the  thoughts  that  I 
have  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  better  struc- 


ture in  the  international  monetary  system  to 
handle  many  of  these  problems  that  crop  up 
very  quickly  that  are  very  serious  and  need 
many  different  organizations  for  their  solu- 
tion. I  offered  no  specific  antidotes  for 
these  problems.  I  would  say  that  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  more  than  anything  else  is  to 
encourage  discussion  of  these  items  be- 
cause I  don't  think  there  is  anyone  that  has 
the  best  solution  or  the  only  solution.  I 
think  there  can  be  many  solutions,  but  the 
more  we  discuss  them  within  various  types 
of  organizations,  I  think  the  quicker  the 
chance  wilk  be  that  we  can  solve  some  of 
these  problems  rather  than  going  in  for  ad 
hoc  solutions. 

Q.  Question  to  President  Thorn,  I  sup- 
pose. Mr.  Block  has  referred  to  the  Europe- 
ans accepting  at  least  in  part  that  their 
internal  farm  policies  can  have  a  disruptive 
effect  on  world  trade.  In  which  areas  of 
internal  EEC  farm  policy  is  the  disruptive 
effect  on  world  trade  evident  in  your  view? 
What  are  the  concrete  actions  agreed  to  and 
referred  to  by  Minister  Block?  And  if  I 
could  ask  a  brief  question  to  Secretary 
Regan,  are  you  more  worried  now  than  you 
were  6  months  ago  about  the  danger  of  a 
world  banking  crisis? 

Secretary  Regan.  I'm  less  worried  at 
this  moment  than  I  was  6  months  ago.  You 
will  recall  that  in  this  period  of  time  we  have 
successfully  handled  several  countries  that 
are  large  debtors  by  renegotiating  their 
loans,  by  temporary  bridging  loans,  gover- 
ment-to-government  or  through  the  BIS, 
and  as  a  result  these  nations  are  now  on 
IMF  programs.  The  more  that  happens  and 
the  more  successful  we  are,  the  less  dangers 
there  are  and  the  less  threats  there  are  to 
the  international  banking  system. 

Mr.  Thorn.  As  for  the  question  John 
Palmer  addressed  to  me,  and  for  which  I  am 
thankful  to  him  in  as  much  as  it  will  perhaps 
give  me  the  chance  to  detail  our  views  on 
that  matter.  What  I  think  John  said  and 
what  I  would  like  to  confirm  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  is  that  we  thought  we  should 
definitely  avoid  upheavals  in  the  world  mar- 
ket in  regard  to  agriculture  and  that  we  both 
said  that  we  definitely  wanted  to  take  steps 
to  avoid  that,  each  of  us  in  the  context  of  his 
own  policy.  To  that  purpose  we  said  that  we 
should  keep  in  mind,  as  much  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  as  on  the  European  side,  that  when 
faced  with  decisions  in  agricultural  matters, 
we  must  prevent  decisions  from  having 
these  negative  effects  which  we  would  like 
to  avoid — also  and  notably  as  regards  cer- 
tain subsidies  which  could  be  granted  and 
how  far  one  could  go,  all  the  while  respect- 
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ing  the  policies  of  both  partners.  We  there- 
fore said  that  we  would  have  the  most 
extensive  exchanges  of  views  possible  with 
our  collaborators  as  of  January,  on  actions 
that  we  might  be  led  to  take  when  making 
the  inventory  of  specific  issues.  This  is  not  a 
reevaluation  of  our  policy,  but  rather  a 
matter  of  seeing  what  concrete  examples  of 
problems  there  are  in  Europe  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  then  let  us  attack  them  im- 
mediately as  of  January.  We  will  see  in 
March,  as  my  American  colleague  said,  how 
advanced  these  studies  will  be;  to  what 
level,  or  if  we  have  achieved  some  results. 
We  also  have  examined  some  examples 
from  the  American  side;  our  interlocutors 
have  explained,  for  example,  the  measures 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posed last  night — on  the  American  side — to 
deal  with  that  problem. 

On  our  side,  we  have  brought  up,  for 
instance,  the  measures  that  we  have  taken 
regarding  products  such  as  sugar,  as  well  as 
those  to  reduce  surpluses;  and  it  is  this 
analysis  that  we  intend  to  pursue  as  soon  as 
possible,  which  is  to  say  after  the  holiday 
season. 

Q.  This  is  a  follow-up  to  this  question. 
Mr.  Block,  you  just  talked  about  respecting 
the  space  of  maneuver  of  the  European 
Community.  Does  it  mean  that  the  United 
States  has  now  (garbled)  the  common  agri- 
cultural policy  as  it  is,  meaning  for  instance 
subsidies  for  exports,  and  secondly,  when 
you  say  there  will  not  be  a  trade  war  on 
agriculture,  means  that  you  are  not  going  to 
dump  any  food  in  a  short  time  on  the  world 
market? 

Secretary  Block.  In  response  to  the 
first  question,  we  do  not  and  have  not 
quarreled  with  the  common  agricultural 
policy.  Our  quarrel  has  been  with  the  spil- 
lover of  that  policy  into  the  international 
markets,  and  it  is  our  contention  that  it  has 
created  problems  for  us  and  other  trading 
countries.  The  effort  that  the  European 
Community  intends  to  make  and  we  intend 
to  review  with  them  how  they  can  accom- 
plish it,  is  to  bring  their  internal  prices,  or 
see  internal  prices,  and  world  prices  more 
in  harmony,  or  when  they  come  close  to- 
gether or  together,  once  this  happens,  it  is  a 
fact  that  export  subsidies,  but  this  would 
cause  it  to  happen,  and  I  think  it  is  an 
appropriate  approach.  And  the  question  of 
my  statement  that  there  would  be  no  trade 
war — and  I  don't  expect  a  trade  war — trade 
wars  would  be  bad  for  everyone  con- 
cerned— that  is  a  fact.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  we 
did  not  give  up.  We  did  not  agree  that  we 
would  necessarily  withhold  any  actions  to 


compete  on  a  favorable  basis  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community  in  the  export  market. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  to  the 
Commission,  to  the  representative  of  the 
Commission,  again  on  agriculture.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  you  have  any  commitments 
regarding  agriculture  and  an  eventual  mod- 
ification of  the  policy  followed  until  now. 
Can  we  speak  of  a  commitment,  and,  if  so 
which  one? 

And  then  a  question  to  Mr.  Block.  It 
seems  totally  illusory  to  imagine  that  Euro- 
pean prices  could  match  world  prices.  In 
which  case,  what  conclusion  do  you  draw? 

Mr..  Thorn.  Regarding  the  first  part,  I 
thought  I  had  answered  it  by  saying,  twice, 
that  naturally  the  cap  was  not  negotiable.  I 
believe  you  all  heard  that  against  and  over 
the  cap,  but  that  we  were  both  anxious  to 
respect  each  other's  policy — but  that  it's 
time  to  establish  a  list  of  concrete  problems, 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  then  to  discuss 
them  together  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year.  No  negotiation  commitment,  and  no 
commitment  to  a  result,  has  been  taken  at 
this  stage  and  cannot  be  taken  since  we  are 
only  now  initiating  discussions. 

Secretary  Block.  In  answer  to  your 
question  you  suggest  that,  in  view  of  the 
circumstances,  it's  illusory  to  expect  the 
common  agricultural  prices  to  harmonize 
with  the  world  prices.  I  don't  accept  that 
necessarily.  I  don't  think  that  the  European 
Community  accepts  that  and  that  is  what  we 
are  going  to  sit  down  and  look  to  when  we 
have  our  meetings  in  January  to  see  how 
that  can  come  about. 

Q.  This  is  to  both  Mr.  Block  and  Mr. 
Dalsager.18  Was  there  any  discussion  here 
or  has  there  been  any  discussion  about 
cooperation  in  world  agricultural  marketing 
of  major  commodities  to  help  you  get  over 
short  term  surpluses? 

Secretary  Block.  I  guess  I'll  go  first. 
We  didn't  talk  in  specific  terms  about  coop- 
eration. I  guess  I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
specifically  by  cooperation  in  marketing 
these  commodities.  Yet  we  did  talk  about 
looking  at  the  impact  of  the  markets,  of  the 
exports,  of  the  problems  we  both  face.  So 
certainly  in  that  respect  we're  looking  at 
cooperation.  I'm  a  little  concerned  when 
you  say  cooperation.  If  you're  talking  about 
market  sharing,  and  we  really  are  not  going 
to  go  out  and  divide  up  the  markets  if  that's 
what  you're  suggesting,  but  we  are  going  to 


18  Paul  Dalsager,  EC  Commissioner  for  Agri- 
culture, Denmark. 
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cooperate  together  to  find  solutions  to 
some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  the  best 
we  can  anyway. 

Mr.  Dalsager.  Yes,  but  the  answer  has 
already  been  given  in  detail  on  what  we  do 
with  different  products  in  detail  and  it  has 
been  overall  discussion  where  we  have  de- 
cided to  go  into  a  further  discussion  after 
the  new  year  to  start  to  take  up  all  the 
problems. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  address  my  question 
to  Mr.  Shultz  and  Mr.  Regan.  Mr.  Shultz, 
you  were  Treasury  Secretary  when  the 
Bretton  Woods  system  finally  was  pulled 
apart.  Now  it  sounds  to  me  as  though  the 
new  administration  is — I  don't  say  looking 
for  a  new  Bretton  Woods — but  at  any  rate, 
changing  very  dramatically  its  view  about 
the  need  for  international  cooperation  and 
linkage  of  monetary,  trade  and  financial 
banking  measures.  The  question  for  you  is 
whether  your  experience  in  those  10  years 
has  affected  your  view  on  how  to  go  about 
these  things  and  whether  you  support  this 
approach  now?  And  the  question  for  Mr. 
Regan  is  what  has  led  to  this  change  in  the 
administration's  approach? 

Secretary  Shultz.  As  for  me,  I  try  to 
learn  as  I  go  along,  but  yet  I  don't  abandon 
my  old  ideas;  but  I'll  let  Secretary  Regan 
handle  where  the  outlook  is. 

Secretary  Regan.  The  opinions  that  I 
expressed  earlier  this  week  are  my  own. 
This  is  not  necessarily  an  administration 
position.  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion 
that  there  is  a  need  for  handling  problems 
in  the  international  community.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  our  experience  of  the  last 
few  months  certainly  has  led  us  to  a  realiza- 
tion— by  those  of  us  who  have  had  to  deal 
with  these  on  a  daily  and  sometimes  hourly 
basis — has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  might  be  a  better  way  to  handle  this. 
Each  case  as  it  has  come  up  now  has  been 
handled  in  a  different  fashion.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  not  only  those  of  us  who  have  been 
engaged  in  this  type  of  endeavor  but  also 
those  who  have  been  observing  us  do  it 
might  have  suggestions  as  to  a  better  way  to 
handle  this.  Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  should  have  some  type  of  international 
rescue  agency,  because  I  think  that  banks 
have  a  right  to  be  the  victims  of  their  own 
folly  if  indeed  they  have  been  foolish.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  every  nation 
that  has  been  profligate  should  not  be 
rescued  by  the  international  community. 
But  I  think  that  when  there  are  emergencies 
that  there  should  be  some  type  of  apparatus 
to  deal  with  that  emergency  in  a  better 
fashion  than  we're  currently  doing  it. 


Q.  I'd  just  like  to  follow  up  on  that.  You 
did  mention  in  your  briefing  or  your  infor- 
mal meeting  earlier  this  week  the  possibility 
of  some  kind  of  international  federal  re- 
serve system.  How  do  you  see  that  possibili- 
ty and  how  does  this  fit  into  the  picture  of 
your  plans? 

Secretary  Regan.  I  would  like  to  correct 
an  impression  you  have.  I  did  not  call  for  an 
international  federal  reserve;  I  asked  a  rhe- 
torical question:  What  is  the  bank  of  last 
resort  behind  the  Eurodollar  mechanism? 
Here  is  aunarket  with  many  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  it  if  not  a  trillion 
dollars,  yet  as  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  bank 
of  last  resort.  I  asked  that  as  a  rhetorical 
question  without  any  answer,  nor  did  I 
suggest  that  there  be  a  Federal  Reserve  for 
that  at  the  same  time,  what  I  was  suggesting 
was  that  in  the  international  markets  change 
is  coming  about  and  coming  about  very 
quickly.  Domestically  in  the  United  States 
we're  finding  new  fashions  in  finance  al- 
most every  day.  This  is  coming  into  the 
international  markets  also,  and  as  things 
change  in  the  financial  markets  and  in  the 
monetary  system,  I'm  suggesting  there  is 
also  a  need  for  institutions  to  modernize 
and  to  stay  up  with  these  changes. 

Q.  This  is  for  Secretary  Block.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  do 
not  want  to  have  a  trade  war,  but  I  don't 
understand  what  you  said  about  dumping 
butter.  Is  that  something  you  are  still  con- 
sidering or  have  you  decided  not  to  do  that 
now? 

Secretary  Block.  We  did  not  agree  at 
this  meeting  today  to  withhold  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  or  to  take 
actions.  We  didn't  specify  what  we  would 
do.  We  leave  that  open.  There's  no  decision 
on  that  at  this  time. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  with  a  ques- 
tion which  has  just  been  raised.  President 
Thorn  has  brought  up  the  reciprocal  efforts 
to  try  to  dissipate  the  agricultural  difficul- 
ties between  the  United  States  and  the 
Community.  But  I  have  only  heard  Mr. 
Block  speak  of  the  efforts  that  were  contem- 
plated on  the  European  side  to  bring  do- 
mestic prices  closer  in  line  with  world  pri- 
ces. I  would  like  to  know  what  efforts  the 
Americans  themselves  are  contemplating  to 
reduce  these  differences.  Would  there  be 
an  end  to  blank  credits,  the  lifting  of  sugar 
import  quotas,  a  self-limitation  on  corn 
gluten  feed,  etc?  Can  this  question  be  an- 
swered? 

Secretary  Block.  I  think  it's  important 
that  countries  around  the  world  be  respon- 
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sible  at  a  time  when  we  have  large  volumes 
of  crops.  The  United  States  today  has  one 
half  of  the  world's  supply  of  grains.  And  the 
efforts  we  are  making — the  major  effort  was 
just    announced    yesterday    by    the    Presi- 
dent— and  what  he  announced  was  that  we 
will  be  going  forward  with  a  payment-in- 
kind  program  where  we  will  make  grain 
available  to  farmers  if  they  will  cut  their 
production.  We  will  take  grain  out  of  gov- 
ernment stocks,  give  it  to  farmers  if  they  will 
cut  their  production  of  that  grain.  This  will 
reduce  the  stocks  in  the  United  States  and 
yet  keep  plenty  available  for  export  to  coun- 
tries that  are  needing  the  grain.  Further- 
more, we  are  taking  the  steps  to  work  with 
Congress  to  freeze  our  target  prices  later 
on,  because  high  supports  encourage  exces- 
sive production.  They  distort  the  demand 
of  the  country.  Secondly,  in  the  area  of 
dairy,  in  two  years  we  have  frozen  prices, 
and,  indeed,  this  year  we  have  cut  the  price 
of  dairy — to  the  dairymen — by  $  1  per  hun- 
dredweight, which  is  about  an  8  percent  cut. 
That's  a  cut,  an  absolute  cut  in  money  to  the 
farmer.   Furthermore,   we  have   instituted 
policies  this  year  to  expand  our  storage.  Of 
course,  I  have  explained  all  the  storage  of 
grain  we  have.  We  have  enormous  stocks  of 
grain  and  we  have  lots  of  storage,  and  the 
government  has  helped  to  store  it.  We  have 
tremendous  stocks  of  dairy  products.  These 
are  the  efforts  we  are  making  to  try  and 
cope  with  the  situation  that  we  all  face  in 
agriculture.  These  are  large  stocks  over- 
hanging the  markets.  And  in  the  United 
States   certainly  anyway,   where  the  price 
fluctuates  with  the  world  market,  it's  a  seri- 
ous problem  for  us  because  prices  are  very 
low. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  from  Mr.  Thorn 
or  Mr.  Shultz  or  maybe  Mr.  Haferkamp  or 
Mr.  Baldrige  what  the  talks  about  East- 
West  trade  were  about,  what  agreements  or 
at  least  consensus  has  been  reached  here. 
Was  it  only  about  procedural  questions  or 
was  it  also  about  details  for  the  forthcoming 
negotiations  in  international  bodies? 

Secretary  Baldrige.  We  discussed  the 
initiatives  that  have  already  been  started, 
and  some  of  the  cases  on  the  agreements 
reached  in  November  on  East-West  trade, 
credit  and  financial  arrangements,  some  of 
that  work  has  already  been  done  in  the 
OECD,  alternate  energy  sources.  There'll 
be  studies  on  that.  How  we  integrate  overall 
economic  policy  between  the  West  and  the 
East.  The  EC  has  participated  where  it  has 
been  appropriate  in  the  past.  They  have 
told  us  they  will  participate  where  it's  ap- 
propriate in  the  future.  For  example,  in 


COCOM,  that's  not  an  EC  kind  of  initiative. 
We're  doing  that  through  other  sources: 
the  tightening  of  COCOM  at  the  top,  the 
more  technical  and  sophisticated  potential 
exports,  and  the  loosening  at  the  bottom  of 
the  kind  of  exports  that  aren't  really  that 
strategically  important. 

Q.  I  have  a  second  question  for  Secre- 
tary Shultz.  Regarding  the  alliance,  I  gather 
this  afternoon  you  mentioned  that  one  of 
your  hopes  was  that  the  dispute  in  agricul- 
ture would  not  spill  over  and  undermine 
the  alliance.  I  wonder  if  you  could  expand  a 
bit  on  the  dimension  and  the  importance  of 
this  agreement  that  we  seem  to  be  moving 
toward  in  agriculture  as  it  affects  the  al- 
liance on  one  hand  and  how  it  relates  to  the 
East-West  issue,  or  issues?  Are  they  likely 
to  emerge  as  contentious  an  issue  and,  if  so, 
how  do  you  plan  to  deal  with  that  in  the 
coming  weeks  in  the  transatlantic  relation- 
ship? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  don't  see  that  these 
issues  affect  the  alliance.  The  alliance  is 
strong  and  it  has  its  own  bases.  The  discus- 
sions we've  had  here  and  elsewhere  on 
East-West  trade  seem  to  be  moving  in  a 
positive  direction.  And  you've  heard  the 
report  of  the  discussions  we  had  this  after- 
noon in  the  field  of  agriculture,  which  have 
not  solved  the  problems,  but  they've  set  us 
in  the  road  to  trying  to  do  so.  So  I  think  the 
thing  adds  up  to  a  great  big  plus. 

Q.  For  Mr.  Regan,  a  lot  of  the  issues 
you've  been  discussing  here  today  relate  in 
some  way  or  other  to  the  problems  of 
monetary  instability  and  high  interest  rates. 
The  view  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  that 
you  and  the  President  have  been  very  slow 
to  wake  up  to  your  international  responsi- 
bilities through  tolerating  an  excessive  bud- 
get deficit  and  perhaps  a  rather  dubious 
monetary  and  fiscal  mix.  Have  you  any 
reassuring  words  to  offer  today  about  your 
efforts  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  and,  in 
particular,  have  you  anything  reassuring  to 
say  about  the  future  of  American  interest 
rates? 

Secretary  Regan.  I  deny  that  either  one 
of  us  has  been  asleep.  As  far  as  the  interna- 
tional situation  is  concerned,  you  will  recall 
at  the  time  of  Ottawa,  at  Versailles  and 
again  at  Cancun,  we  were  asked  by  the 
summit  participants  to  do  various  things.  I 
think  we  carried  that  out  pretty  well.  We 
were  asked  to  get  inflation  down  in  the 
United  States.  That  was  the  number  one 
problem  that  we  had  to  address  as  an  ad- 
ministration. Inflation  was  causing  all  kinds 
of  international  problems  for  our  trading 
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partners,  for  our  allies  and  the  like.  I  submit 
that  we  have  done  rather  well  with  inflation. 
It  was  12%  percent  when  we  came  in.  This 
year  it  looks  like  it's  going  to  run  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  just  below  5 
percent.  We  were  asked  later  to  get  our 
interest  rates  down,  that  high  interest  rates 
were  the  cause  of  the  problem  worldwide. 
When  we  took  over,  interest  rates — prime 
rate  at  least — in   the  United   States  were 
running  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
21%   percent.   Currently,   it's   at    11%   and 
hopefully  on  its  way  down  further.  So  I 
think  that  we've  done  rather  well  there.  The 
next  complaint  was  that  we  had  too  strong  a 
dollar.  First  of  all  it  was  a  weak  dollar  in 
1980.    That    was    causing    problems.    We 
strengthened  the  dollar.  And  now  the  com- 
plaint is  that  the  dollar  is  too  strong,  and 
would  we  mind  weakening  the  dollar.   I 
submit  that  over  the  past  couple  of  months 
the  dollar  has  been  weaker,  and  perhaps 
will  get  even  weaker  as  time  goes  on.  I  think 
that  we  have  been  living  up  to  our  interna- 
tional responsibilities  rather  well  when  you 
look  at  the  record.  As  far  as  whether  or  not 
we — I  don't  like  to  use  the  word  "locomo- 
tive"— but  at  least  can  we  be  the  leader  in 
getting  the  nations  of  the  world  back  on  the 
recovery  path  from  the  current  recession 
that  all  of  us  are  wallowing  in,  I  would  say 
that  we  should  have — and  this  I  told  to  the 
participants  this  afternoon — that  we  should 
have  a  good  year  next  year  with  real  growth 
in  the  United  States  of  somewhere  from  3  to 
4  percent,  and  that  we  were  hopeful  that 
1984  would  be  an  even  better  year. 

If  that  proves  to  be  the  correct  scenario, 
then  we  think  that  our  trading  partners  will 
benefit  from  the  recovery  in  the  United 
States. 


Document  195 

Statement  Read  by  the  President's  Principal 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  (Speakes),  December 
16,  1982" 

United  States  Rejects 
Soviet  INF  Proposal 

As  you  know  the  U.S.  Government  has 
proposed  total  elimination  of  U.S.  and  Sovi- 


et land-based,  longer-range  INF  missiles, 
the  zero-zero  solution.  As  you  know  from 
the  Soviet  public  statements  the  Soviets 
have  proposed  that  after  5  years  the  USSR 
and  NATO  reduce  to  a  ceiling  of  300  medi- 
um-range nuclear  missiles  and  aircraft  lo- 
cated in  or  intended  for  use  in  Europe,  to 
include  British  and  French  forces.20 

This  longstanding  position,  which  is  ba- 
sically unchanged,  would  allow  them  to 
maintain  their  monopoly  over  the  United 
States  in  longer-range  INF  missiles,  espe- 
cially their  mobile  triple-warheaded  SS-20 
missile  in  E\irope  and  the  Asian  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  number  of  deployed  SS-20's  cur- 
rently stands  at  333  Launchers.  A  missile 
subceiling,  mentioned  in  the  recent  press 
accounts,  would  at  most  require  the  reduc- 
tion of  some  of  those  highly  mobile  systems 
in  or  intended  for  use  in  Europe  while 
requiring  the  United  States  to  cancel  entire- 
ly our  deployment  of  Pershing  II  and 
ground-launch  cruise  missiles,  planned  to 
begin  in  December  1983. 

This  would  leave  the  Soviets  with  a  sub- 
stantial monopoly  over  the  West  in  long- 
range  land-based  INF  systems  and  would 
not  constrain  overall  levels  of  the  Soviet 
system  and  would  draw  into  bilateral 
negotiations  the  nuclear  forces  of  other 
countries  and  is  patently  inadequate  as  the 
solution  to  the  INF  issue  since  it  would  not 
eliminate  the  political  and  military  threat  to 
the  alliance  posed  by  the  Soviet  longer- 
range  INF  missiles. 

We  will  continue  the  negotiations  on  a 
serious  basis.  During  these  negotiations  we 
and  the  Soviets  have  elaborated  our  posi- 
tions in  both  formal  and  informal  contexts. 
We  will  continue  to  study  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion and  it  will  be  among  the  things  we  will 
be  discussing  when  the  next  round  begins 
January  27th. 

We  have  kept  our  allies  fully  informed 
about  negotiations  as  they  have  occurred. 
We  and  our  allies  have  reaffirmed  in  recent 
NATO  meetings  at  the  foreign  minister  or 
defense  minister  level  that  the  zero-zero 
solution  remains  the  best  arms  control  re- 
sult since  it  would  eliminate  the  systems  of 
greatest  concern  to  both  sides. 

The  President  and  his  administration  are 
fully  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of 
this  carefully-developed  proposal.  Nothing 
could  be  fairer  to  all  concerned. 


19  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  December  20,  1982,  p. 
1628.  Speakes  read  this  statement  at  a  White 
House  press   briefing  beginning  at    12:55   p.m. 


20  On  December  11,  1982,  the  United  States 
revealed  a  Soviet  offer  to  reduce  to  intermediate- 
range  missile  force  by  more  than  half  if  the  United 
States  agreed  to  forego  planned  missile  deploy- 
ments in  Europe. 
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Document  196 


Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,   December  21,    1982  (Extract)21 


In  sum,  we  hope  the  Soviets  will  now 
come  to  realize  that  we  cannot  give  up  the 
means  to  counter  the  nuclear  threat  they 
pose  to  NATO  unless  the  threat  is  eliminat- 
ed all  together. 

That's  the  end  of  the  on-the-record  state- 
ment. 


Andropov's  INF  Proposal 
Unacceptable  to  the 
United  States 


Mr.  Hughes.  And  we'll  have  copies  of 
this.  The  on-the-record  statement  is  this: 

The  President  has  proposed  to  eliminate 
all  land-based  INF  missiles  at  the  Geneva 
talks.  This  proposal  has  been  reaffirmed  in 
recent  days  by  the  defense  and  foreign 
ministers  of  the  NATO  Alliance.22 

The  Soviet  proposal  contained  in  Mr. 
Andropov's  speech  today23  is  unacceptable 
because  it  would  leave  the  Soviets  with 
several  hundred  warheads  on  SS-20's, 
while  denying  us  the  means  to  deter  that 
threat. 

We  cannot  accept  that  the  United  States 
should  agree  to  allow  the  Soviets  superiori- 
ty over  us  because  the  British  and  French 
maintain  their  own  national  deterrent 
forces. 

Nor  can  we  agree  that  INF  limits  should 
apply  only  in  Europe.  This  would  leave  the 
Soviets  free  to  threaten  our  Asian  friends  as 
well  as  to  maintain  a  highly  mobile  missile 
force  that  can  be  moved  at  any  time  into 
position  to  threaten  NATO. 


21  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  first 
part  of  this  briefing,  by  John  Hughes,  Department 
of  State  Spokesman,  begun  at  2:45  p.m.,  was  on- 
the-record.  The  second  part,  by  senior  Depart- 
ment of  State  officals,  was  on  background. 

22  For  the  text  of  the  communique  issued  by 
the  NATO  Defense  Planning  Committee  in  Brus- 
sels, December  2,  1982,  see  document  191.  For 
the  text  of  the  communique  issued  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  in  Brussels,  December  10,  1982, 
see  document  193. 

23  For  excerpts  from  Andropov's  speech  given 
on  December  21,  1982,  in  which  he  proposed  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  reduce  its  medium-range 
missiles  in  Europe  from  over  600  to  162,  the 
number  of  missiles  maintained  by  Britain  and 
France,  if  the  United  States  and  its  allies  aban- 
doned plans  to  deploy  572  medium-range  missiles 
in  Europe,  see  New  York  Times,  December  22, 
1982,  p.  A14. 


Q.  What  are  the  key  elements  of  this 
latest  proposal,  and  is  there  anything  in  the 
newest  proposal  about  dismantling  missiles 
as  opposed  to  simply  removing  them  from 
the  range  of  Western  Europe? 

First  Official.  Let  me  clarify  one  thing. 
First  of  all,  the  negotiations  in  Geneva  are 
confidential,  and  we  have  tried  to  keep  to 
the  rule  of  confidentiality. 

Mr.  Andropov,  in  his  speech,  has  talked 
about  aspects  of  what  is  the  Soviet  propos- 
al. I  don't  think  it's  appropriate  for  us  to  go 
beyond  what  Mr.  Andropov  has  said. 

I  can  say  that  so  far  in  the  negotiations 
we  have  not  received  a  concrete  Soviet 
proposal.  So  when  we  use  the  word  "pro- 
posal," we're  talking  about  an  idea  or  an 
approach,  elements  of  which  were  discuss- 
ed in  the  last  round  of  the  negotiations, 
both  in  the  negotiations  and  on  the  mar- 
gins. So  we  were  generally  familiar  with  the 
ideas  that  were  contained  in  Mr.  An- 
dropov's speech  today.  There  were  also 
newspaper  articles  talking  about  an  ap- 
proach like  this,  as  you  know. 

We  have  discussed  this  approach  within 
the  government  so  we  were  not  in  any  way 
surprised  by  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
speech  today.  We  were  able  to  discuss  these 
ideas  with  the  allies,  as  our  statement  noted. 

My  colleague  may  want  to  say  a  little  bit 
about  the  discussions  in  Brussels  with  the 
defense  ministers.  We  held  a  meeting  of  the 
NATO  special  consultative  group  during 
the  foreign  ministers  meeting  in  Brussels 
recently,  so  we  have  fully  discussed  these 
concepts  with  the  allies.  And  as  the  commu- 
niques produced  by  the  defense  ministers' 
and  foreign  ministers'  meetings  have 
shown,  there  is  total  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's position  in  the  negotiations. 

I  don't  want  to  characterize  the  other 
governments'  attitudes  toward  proposals. 
They  speak  for  themselves,  but  you've  seen 
now  a  statement  by  the  French.  We've  seen, 
I  think,  a  statement  by  the  British.  I  haven't 
seen  it  myself.  I  think,  generally  speaking, 
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the  alliance  recognizes  that  this  is  a  one- 
sided proposal. 

What  the  Russians  are  proposing  here  is 
that  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  massive 
force  of  SS-20's  targeted  against  our  Euro- 
pean Allies  and  the  United  States  would  get 
zero.  If  you  want  to  see  it  as  a  variant,  it's  a 
Soviet-zero  option.  That  is,  we  get  nothing 
and  they  get  to  maintain  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly in  this  class  of  weapons. 

Q.  How  many  missiles? 

A.  I  can  just  simply  quote  what  Mr.  An- 
dropov has  said  is  that — I  think  he  said  they 
would  be  prepared  to  size  their  force  on  the 
size  of  the  British  and  French  forces. 

Q.  Would  they  dismantle  the  remaining 
missiles  or  simply  remove  them  from  the 
western  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.? 

A.  It's  not  completely  clear,  but  if  they 
were  only  going  to  remove  them  and  not 
dismantle  and  destroy  them,  then  they 
would  be  in  the  position  of  being  able  at  any 
time,  not  only  to  reach  parts  of  the  alliance 
from  the  Far  East — and  I  want  to  remind 
you  that  you  can  reach  places  like  Norway 
and  Turkey  from  very  far  into  Soviet  Asia — 
but  they  could  also,  because  these  are  high- 
ly mobile  and  transportable  systems,  at  any 
time  they  can  move  these  forces  back  into 
the  western  portions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  could  threaten  the  alliance. 

Let  me  ask  my  colleague  to  comment. 

Q.  Let  me  just  nail  this  down.  Are  you 
saying  that  we  don't  know  if  they're  refer- 
ring to  dismantling  or  simply  removing? 

A.  I  think  our  assumption  is  that  they  are 
probably  only  referring  to  removing,  but 
that's  why  I  made  my  original  point.  Mr. 
Andropov  has  made  some  statements  in  a 
speech;  elements  of  that  speech  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  round.  We  expect  that  we 
will  see  some  kind  of  formal  proposal  in  the 
next  round,  but  we  have  not  been  given  a 
formal,  detailed  proposal. 

Second  Official.  If  I  might  add  one 
point.  Even  if  the  Soviet  proposal  were  in 
fact  to  entail  the  destruction  of  those  SS- 
20's  West  of  80  degrees  East,  in  excess  of 
the  162  systems  that  they  attribute  to  the 
British  and  French,  even  [if]  they  were  to 
dismantle  all  of  the  remaining  ones  and  if 
they  were  to  keep  only  those  that  are  pres- 
ently deployed  in  the  Far  East  and  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  they  would  still  have  under  this 
proposal  more  SS-20's  than  they  had  when 
the  talks  began. 

So  what  has  been  characterized  as  a 
proposal  to  cut  Soviet  forces  in  half  has 


conveyed  a  very  misleading  impression  that 
this  would  substantially  alter  the  Soviet 
deployment. 

We  didn't  like  the  situation  we  faced 
when  the  talks  began,  and  hence  the  deci- 
sion to  carry  forward  on  the  deployment  on 
the  NATO  side. 

Q.  Why  does  the  United  States  need  its 
own  missiles  there  if  the  British  and  French 
maintain  their  own  deterrent  force? 

First  Official.  Because  the  purpose  of 
NATO  strategy  and  the  purpose  of  Ameri- 
can strategy  is  to  defend  the  entire  alliance. 
The  purpose  of  those  missiles  is  to  make  it 
very  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  any 
major  aggression  against  the  alliance  entails 
risk  of  escalation.  That  has  been  NATO's 
strategy  for  30  years,  and  these  missiles  play 
an  important  role  in  that  strategy  as  long  as 
this  massive  SS-20  force  exists. 

Here,  I  think  it's  a  very  important  con- 
ceptual point.  The  role  of  these  missiles  is 
different  than  the  independent  nuclear  de- 
terrence of  Britain  and  France. 

Britian  maintains  an  independent  deter- 
rent; France  maintains  an  independent  de- 
terrent. Those  are  independent,  sovereign 
forces.  They  are  not  part  of  the  so-called 
NATO  triad  of  forces  that  have  been  the 
bedrock  of  NATO  strategy  for  many  years. 

Q.  If  I  may,  don't  you  run  the  risk  of 
utterly  making  arms  control  impossible  if 
the  Soviets  can  sit  there  and  say  their  forces 
are  their  own  independent — 

A.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  throughout 
the  period  of  the  1970's  when  we  negoti- 
ated on  strategic  forces,  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet 
Union  in  several  junctures  said  that  the 
British  and  French  forces  had  to  be  limited 
or  taken  into  account.  We  never  accepted 
that;  we  argued  that  these  were  bilateral 
negotiations,  that  we  had  no  right  nor  abili- 
ty to  negotiate  for  someone  else  who  is  not 
at  the  table,  and  we  were  able  to  achieve 
agreements  without  limiting  British  and 
French  forces. 

I  just  don't  understand  why  at  this  junc- 
ture we  have  to  accept  the  concept  that 
we're  going  to  limit  British  and  French 
forces  when  the  experience  of  arms  control 
has  demonstrated  very  clearly  that  we  can 
negotiate  equal  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  bilaterally. 

I'll  make  just  one  other  point  along  these 
lines.  I  think  that  if  you  accept  the  Soviet 
position,  that  we  have  to  limit  British  and 
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French  forces,  you're  really  saying,  and  as 
well,  that  you  leave  Asian  forces — Soviet 
Asian  forces  out  of  the  equation,  you're 
saying  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  right  to 
be  equal  to  the  entire  combination  of  its 
potential  adversaries.  Putting  it  differently, 
you're  saying  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  the 
right  to  be  superior  over  any  one  of  those 
adversaries. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union  has  the 
right  to  have  more  forces  than  the  United 
States,  and  we  simply  don't  accept  that 
concept. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  many  times  that  we  have  to  negotiate 
on  the  basis  of  equality.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  variables  that  can  be  brought  into  the 
negotiations  if  you're  not  interested  in  a 
serious  negotiating  outcome. 

I'll  give  you  an  example:  The  Soviet 
Union  is  adjacent  to  Western  Europe. 
Being  adjacent  to  Western  Europe,  it  enjoys 
several  important  geographical  and  strate- 
gic advantages  in  terms  of  being  able  to 
bring  its  power  to  bear  on  Western  Europe. 
We're  4,000  miles  away  from  Western  Eu- 
rope though  we  haven't  asked  in  negotia- 
tions to  be  compensated  for  the  fact  by  the 
existence  of  geography.  And  that's  essen- 
tially what  the  Soviet  Union  is  asking  here. 

We  think  that  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  when  the  two— United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union — are  willing  to  nego- 
tiate seriously  and  get  down  to  business, 
that  you  can  negotiate  on  the  basis  of 
equality. 

Q.  The  proposal  is  not  acceptable,  but  is 
it  considered  a  serious  effort  to  get  negotia- 
tions going?  Is  this  a  serious  move  that's 
been  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  is  it  just 
totally  unacceptable? 

Second  Official.  It's  a  repackaging  of 
the  proposal  that  they  have  made  from  the 
very  beginning  with  one  minor  change, 
which  is  not  a  significant  one,  and  that  is 
they  are  now  talking  about  a  subceiling  on 
missiles.  Whereas,  previously  they  talked 
about  limitations  on  missiles  and  aircraft 
together. 

Q.  Didn't  that  also  include  a  subceiling 
in  there  by  1990? 

Second  Official.  Initially,  they  were 
talking  about  300  systems  on  both  sides, 
missiles  and  aircraft.  Now  they're  talking 
about  300  on  both  sides,  missiles  and  air- 
craft, of  which  no  more  than  162  could  be 
missiles.  So  it  is  essentially  a  repackaging,  a 
variant,  if  you  will,  of  their  original  position. 


But,  to  repeat,  if  we  were  to  accept  the 
most  optimistic  interpretation  of  what  the 
Soviets  have  proposed,  which  is  that  they 
would  dismantle  everything  above  the  162 
and  the  number  now  in  the  Far  East,  they 
would  be  left  with  more  SS-20's  than  they 
had  on  the  day  these  negotiations  began. 

First  Official.  Which  was  already  much 
too  high. 


Let  me  just  make  one  other  point,  going 
back  to  the  balance  in  Europe,  because 
sometimes  I  think  that  arms  control  and  the 
negotiations  tend  to  create  an  artificial  idea 
of  the  reality  of  the  balance  in  Europe.  I 
think  it's  worth  making  two  points:  when 
one  thinks  about  military  stability  in  Eu- 
rope, you're  not  talking  only  about  nuclear 
weapons;  you're  talking  about  the  conven- 
tional forces.  We've  got  to  remind  our- 
selves constantly  of  the  tremendous  im- 
balance in  conventional  capabilities  that  ex- 
ists in  the  alliance. 

We  also  have  to  remind  ourselves  about 
the  other  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  or 
that  could  be  used  against  Europe.  This 
goes  back  to  the  British  and  French  forces. 
The  NATO  Alliance  undertook  a  study  last 
year  of  that  overall  nuclear  balance  and 
found  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  as 
many  as  8,000  aircraft  that  could  be  used  to 
deliver  nuclear  weapons  against  targets  in 
Europe;24  and  that  right  now,  2,500  aircraft, 
operationally,  could  be  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  I  think 
this  compares  to,  I'd  say,  400  similar  air- 
craft on  the  NATO  side,  so  it's  impossible 
to  argue  that  if  you  include  British  and 
French  forces  in  an  overall  assessment  of 
the  nuclear  balance  in  Europe,  that  some- 
how there  is  a  balance.  There  just  isn't. 
Depending  on  exactly  how  you  count  it, 
NATO  is  at  a  disadvantage  of  3  to  6  to  1  in 
overall  nuclear  systems  in  Europe. 

Q.  Does  this  speech  leave  you  more  pes- 
simistic about  prospects  in  the  next  round 
of  the  INF  talks? 

First  Official:  No,  we're  not  pessimis- 
tic, and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  negoti- 
ate seriously.  But  we  believe  what  is  vital  to 
the  success  of  the  negotiations  is  for  the 
European  Allies  and  the  United  States  to- 


24  The  reference  is  to  the  NATO  publication 
SATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact:  Force  Comparisons,  is- 
sued in  1982  and  subsequently  reprinted  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  in  1983. 
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gether  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  absence 
of  an  acceptable  agreement,  that  we  will  go 
ahead  and  deploy  on  schedule  beginning  at 
the  end  of  1983.  We  believe  that  once  the 
Soviet  Union  believes  that  and  recognizes 
that  fact,  that  we  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
obtaining  an  agreement. 


C.  United  Kingdom 


Document  197 

Statement  by  the  President's  Principal 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  (Speakes),  March 
11,  19821 

Sale  of  Trident  II  Missiles 
to  the  United  Kingdom 

Today  in  London  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  informing  the  House  of  Commons 
of  its  decision  to  purchase  from  the  United 
States  the  Trident  II  (D-5)  missile  system, 
rather  than  the  Trident  I  (C— 4)  system. 
When  the  President  decided  in  October 
1981,  that  the  U.S.  Navy  would  develop  the 
Trident  II  missile,  he  informed  the  British 
Government  that  it  would  be  available  for 
purchase  by  the  United  Kingdom.  In  an 
exchange  of  letters  today,2  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  formally  requested  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  sell  the  Trident  II  missile,  and  the 
President  agreed. 

Beginning  during  the  Second  World 
War,  the  United  States  has  cooperated  inti- 
mately with  the  United  Kingdom  on  nuclear 
matters.  In  President  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration, American  and  British  scientists 
began  working  together  on  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons.  In  1962  at  Nas- 
sau, President  Kennedy  agreed  to  assist  the 
British  in  the  development  of  their  strategic 
nuclear  forces  by  selling  Polaris  missiles  to 
the  United  Kingdom.3  Today's  announce- 


1  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  March 
11,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential   Documents,   March    15,'  1982,   p.   287. 

2  See  documents  infra  and  199. 

3  Regarding  the  Nassau  agreement  of  1962, 
see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1 962, 
p.  635. 


ment  signals  a  continuation  of  this  long- 
standing cooperation,  which  is  a  central 
element  in  the  close  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  primary7  reason  for  the  British  cho- 
ice of  the  Trident  II  missile  over  the  Tri- 
dent I  is  to  maintain  commonality  with  the 
United  States  Navy.  Although  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Trident  I  was  adequate  for 
British  purposes,  there  would  be  a  long 
term  logistic  and  cost  penalty  associated 
with  the  uniqueness  of  the  system  once  the 
United  States  Navy  made  the  transition  to 
the  Trident  II  missile. 

The  administration  believes  the  inde- 
pendent British  strategic  nuclear  force 
which  is  assigned  to  NATO  makes  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  ability  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  to  deter  Soviet  ag- 
gression. For  this  reason,  the  President  has 
decided  to  continue  to  assist  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
modernized  independent  British  deterrent 
force  into  the  twenty-first  century.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President's  letter  welcomes  the 
Prime  Minister's  commitment  to  use  sav- 
ings from  cooperation  in  the  strategic  nu- 
clear field  to  strengthen  British  conven- 
tional forces,  which  are  also  vital  to  the 
NATO  deterrent. 


Document  198 

Letter  From  British  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
to  President   Reagan,   March    11,    19824 


Purchase  of  Trident  II 
Missiles  by  the  United 
Kingdom 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  wrote  to  your 
predecessor  on  10  July  19805  to  ask  wheth- 
er the  United  States  Government  would  be 
ready  to  supply  Trident  I  missiles,  equip- 
ment and  supporting  services  to  the  United 
Kingdom  on  a  similar  basis  to  that  on  which 
the  Polaris  missiles  were  supplied  under  the 
Polaris  Sales  Agreement  of  6  April  1963.6 


4  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  March  15,  1982,  pp.  287- 
288. 

5  See  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents, 
1977-1980,  p.  522. 
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President  Carter  replied  on  14  July7  con- 
firming that  the  United  States  Government 
were  prepared  to  do  so,  subject  to  and  in 
accordance  with  applicable  United  States 
law  and  procedures. 

In  the  light  of  decisions  taken  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  1981  to  ac- 
celerate their  own  programme  to  procure 
Trident  II  missiles,  and  to  phase  out  the 
Trident  I  programme  earlier  than  had  hith- 
erto been  intended,  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  have  carried  out  a  review  on 
their  nuclear  deterrent  programme.  In  the 
light  of  this  review,  I  am  now  writing  to  ask 
whether  in  place  of  Trident  I  missiles  the 
United  States  Government  would  be  ready 
to  supply  Trident  II  missiles,  equipment 
and  supporting  services  on  a  continuing 
basis  and  in  a  manner  generally  similar  to 
that  in  which  Polaris  was  supplied.  The 
United  Kingdom  Government  would  wish 
to  purchase  these  missiles  complete  with 
multiple,  independently  targettable  re- 
entry vehicles  but  without  the  warheads 
themselves.  I  propose  that,  as  in  the  past, 
close  co-ordination  should  be  maintained 
between  the  executive  agencies  of  the  two 
governments  in  order  to  assure  compatibili- 
ty of  equipment. 

Like  the  Polaris  force,  and  consistent 
with  the  agreement  reached  in  1980  on  the 
supply  of  Trident  I  missiles,  the  United 
Kingdom  Trident  II  force  will  be  assigned 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  except  where  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  may  decide  that  supreme  na- 
tional interests  are  at  stake,  this  successor 
force  will  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  inter- 
national defence  of  the  Western  Alliance  in 
all  circumstances.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  co-operation  in  the  modernisation  of 
the  United  Kingdom  nuclear  deterrent  in 
the  manner  proposed  would  be  consistent 
with  the  present  and  prospective  interna- 
tional obligations  of  both  parties. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  remain  wholly  com- 
mitted to  the  strengthening  of  the  Al- 
liance's conventional  forces.  The  United 
Kingdom  Government  have  in  recent  years 
substantially  increased  their  defence  spend- 
ing and  further  increases  are  planned  for 
the  future  in  order  to  sustain  the  United 
Kingdom's  all-round  contribution  to  allied 
deterrence  and  defence.  The  economies 
made  possible  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's  co-operation   with   respect   to   the 


supply  of  the  Trident  I  missile  system  will 
be  used  in  order  to  reinforce  the  United 
Kingdom  Government's  continuing  efforts 
to  upgrade  their  conventional  forces. 

If  the  United  States  Government  are 
prepared  to  meet  this  request,  I  hope  that 
as  the  next  step  you  will  be  prepared  to 
receive  technical  and  financial  missions  to 
pursue  these  matters  using  the  framework 
of  the  Polaris  Sales  Agreement  where  ap- 
propriate. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

Margaret  Thatcher 


Document  199 


Letter  From  President   Reagan   to   British 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  March  11,  19828 


Sale  of  Trident  II  Missiles 
to  the  United  Kingdom 

Dear  Madame  Prime  Minister:9  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  March  ll.10 

I  am  pleased  to  confirm  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  prepared  to  supply  to 
the  United  Kingdom  Trident  II  missiles, 
equipment  and  supporting  services  as  pro- 
posed in  your  letter,  subject  to  and  in 
accordance  with  applicable  United  States 
law  and  procedures. 

The  United  States'  readiness  to  provide 
these  systems  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
great  importance  which  the  United  States 
Government  attaches  to  the  maintenance 
by  the  United  Kingdom  of  an  independent 
nuclear  deterrent  capability.  I  can  assure 
you  of  the  United  States'  willingness  to 
cooperate  closely  with  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  in  maintaining  and  moderniz- 
ing that  capability. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  your  assur- 
ance that  the  United  Kingdom  Trident  II 
force  will  be  assigned  to  NATO  and  that  the 
economies    realized    through    cooperation 


7  See  American  Foreign   Policy:   Bosk  Documents, 
1977-1980,  pp.  522-523. 


8  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,   March    15,    1982,   p.   288. 

9  In  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents, 
the  salutation  reads,  "Dear  Margaret." 

10  Supra. 
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between  our  two  governments  will  be  used 
to  reinforce  the  United  Kingdom's  efforts 
to  upgrade  its  conventional  forces.  Such 
nuclear  and  conventional  force  improve- 
ments are  of  the  highest  priority  for 
NATO's  security. 

I  agree  that,  as  the  next  step,  our  two 
governments  should  initiate  the  technical 
and  financial  negotiations  which  you  pro- 
pose. 

Sincerely, 

Ron 


Document  200 

Letter  From  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Weinberger)  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  Defence  (Nott),  March  11,  198211 

Sale  of  Trident  II  Missiles 
to  the  United  Kingdom 

Dear  John:  In  the  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  today's  date,12  it  was  agreed  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  supply 
Trident  II  missiles  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  am  writing  now  to  record  our  joint  under- 
standing on  specific  aspects  of  the  agreed 
arrangements  for  the  sale  of  the  Trident  II 
(D-5)  missile  system  and  associated  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Polaris  sales 
agreement  of  1963  and  its  implementing 
agreements  will  be  the  general  pattern  for 
the  sale  of  the  Trident  II  (D-5)  missile 
system. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  United  Kingdom  will 
pay  a  total  contribution  to  research  and 
development  for  the  Trident  II  (D-5)  sys- 
tem equivalent  to  $116  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1982  dollars,  subject  to  actual  pay- 
ments being  adjusted  to  reflect  an  agreed 
inflation  index. 

It  is  understood  that  the  United  King- 
dom acknowledges  that  waiver  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  all  charges  (other  than  the 
administrative  charge)   in  excess  of  $116 


million  will  fully  satisfy  the  requirement 
that  the  United  States  Government  give 
defense  assistance  to  the  United  Kingdom 
defense  budget  in  return  for  manning  by 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Rapier  air  defense 
of  United  States  Air  Force  bases  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  support  and  servicing 
for  these  Rapier  systems.  In  addition  it  is 
understood  that  the  United  Kingdom  will 
employ  additional  savings  represented  by 
the  remainder  of  the  United  States  waiver 
to  reinforce  its  efforts  to  upgrade  its  con- 
ventional forces. 

With  respect  to  procurement  of  the  Tri- 
dent II  (D-5)  weapon  system,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  prepared  to  undertake, 
subject  to  compliance  with  United  States 
law  and  national  policy: 

— to  permit  United  Kingdom  manufac- 
turers to  compete  on  the  same  terms  as 
United  States  firms  for  subcontracts  for 
Trident  II  (D-5)  weapon  system  com- 
ponents for  the  program  as  a  whole; 

— to  ensure  that  Department  of  Defense 
procedures  bearing  on  such  competition 
for  such  Trident  II  (D-5)  weapon  system 
components  are  consistent  with  this  general 
principle;  and 

— to  designate  appropriate  United  States 
staff  in  both  countries  to  provide  a  point  of 
contact  for  United  Kingdom  manufacturers, 
and  to  offer  advice  and  briefing. 

The  United  States  attaches  great  impor- 
tance to  the  maintenance  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  of  an  independent 
nuclear  deterrent.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  reach  this  agree- 
ment between  our  two  countries.  I  regard 
this  arrangement  as  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  stability  and 
peace.13 

With  warm  regards, 


Cap  Weinberger 


1 '  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,   March    15,    1982,   p. 

12  See  documents  198  and  supra. 


13  In  a  letter  of  March  11  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, Secretary  Nott  confirmed  his  agreement 
with  the  understandings  enumerated  in  this  letter. 
(Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidental  Documents,  March 
15,  1982,  p.  289) 
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Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the  British 
Ambassador  (Henderson),  April  25,  198214 


U.S.-U.K.  Relations  and 
the  Falklands  Crisis 

Mr.  Brinkley.  Coming  next,  our  inter- 
view with  Sir  Nicholas  Henderson,  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

(Announcements) 

Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Ambassador,  we  are 
glad  to  have  you  with  us  today.  Thank  you 
for  coming  in.  Here  with  me  with  questions 
at  the  ready  are  George  Will,  ABC  Analyst, 
and  Sam  Donaldson,  ABC  News  White 
House  Correspondent. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  there  are  some  in  this 
country,  including  some  in  Congress,  who 
would  like  to  see  the  U.S.  Navy  join  with  the 
British  Navy  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Would 
you  welcome  that? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  It's  for  the 
United  States  to  say  what  they  want  to  do 
and  what  they  think  they  should  do.  We 
haven't  asked  or  sought  or  needed  any 
military  support  from  the  United  States  in 
carrying  out  this  obligation  we  have  under 
the  Security  Council  resolution.15 

Mr.  Brinkley.  But  you  wouldn't  reject  it 
if  offered? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  No,  we  would 
not. 

Mr.  Will.  Do  you  have  sufficient  military 
capability  in  the  area,  and  are  you  going  to 
have  it  in  the  next  few  weeks,  to  make,  for 
example,  an  amphibious  landing  and 
reconquer  the  Islands? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  We  are,  as  you 
know,  determined  that  the  Argentine  forces 
should  withdraw  from  the  Islands,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Security  Council  demand,  in- 
ternational opinion. 


14  Source:  ABC  News.  The  interview  with  Sir 
Nicholas  Henderson  was  conducted  in  Washing- 
ton by  David  Brinkley,  George  F.  Will,  and  Sam 
Donaldson  on  the  ABC  program,  "This  Week 
With  David  Brinkley." 

15  The  U.N.  Security  Council  passed  resolution 
502,  calling  for  Argentine  withdrawal  from  the 
Falklands,  on  April  3.  For  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion, see  document  623.  Documentation  on  the 
Falkland  crisis  is  in  Chapter  15,  Part  B. 


We  want  to  do  it  by  peaceful  means,  by 
negotiation,  and  I  hope  that  that  is  still 
possible.  But  we  are  confident  that  we  can 
bring  it  about  by  other  means  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Many  people  are  say- 
ing, on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  this  week- 
end, that  your  strategy  is  to  first  take  that 
little  island  of  South  Georgia,  the  island  off 
which  apparently  this  naval  action  with  the 
Argentine  submarine  occurred.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  Yes,  but  in- 
cidentally I  would  like  to  say,  I  heard  twice 
earlier,  just  now  and  on  the  television,  that 
hostilities  have  started  or  action  has  broken 
out.  This  isn't  true.  Of  course,  it  started  3 
weeks  ago  with  the  Argentinian  attack  on 
the  Falkland  Islands.  What  we  are  doing  is 
an  act  of  self-defense,  under  Article  5 1  of 
the  Charter,  to  restore  the  situation  where  it 
was.  And  incidentally  we  gave  them  warn- 
ing, not  simply  the  setting  out  of  the  mari- 
time inclusion  zone  but  we  gave  the  Argen- 
tinians warning  on  the  23d  of  April,  2  days 
ago,  that  any  vessel,  including  submarines, 
specified,  that  came — that  looked  like  being 
able  to  threaten  any  of  our  forces  or  naval 
vessels  would  be  dealt  with  appropriately. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  But  my  question  was,  is 
your  strategy  to  take  this  little  island  of 
South  Georgia  as  a  show  of  force?  Ap- 
parently you  can  do  this. 

Ambassador  Henderson.  Our  intention, 
which  has  been  stated,  is  to  ensure  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Argentine  forces  from  the 
territories  they  have  occupied,  and  if  they 
aren't — they  have  been  told  to  do  so  now 
for  3  weeks — and  we  have  the  methods  of 
ensuring  that  if  they  don't  do  so  peacefully. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  The  answer  is  yes,  to 
my  question? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  Well,  the  ob- 
vious answer  is  that  this  is  our  intention. 

Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the 
negotiations,  including  Mr.  Haig's  transat- 
lantic shuttle,  have  been  going  on  for  some 
time.  Now  that  there  has  been  some  shoot- 
ing, what  hope  do  you  have  for  further 
negotiations? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  Well,  as  I  say, 
there  has  been  some  shooting.  There  was  a 
much  more  military  action  3  weeks  ago  by 
the  Argentinians.  They  will,  they  will  nego- 
tiate when  they  realize  that  they  cannot 
leave  their  forces  with  impunity  on  those 
islands.  That  is  the  time  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Will.  Might  they  not  be  also  more 
inclined  to  negotiate  if  you  had  a  blockade 
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which  shut  off  commercial  maritime  traffic, 
including  the  export  of  Soviet  grain  from 
Argentina,  and  is  that  among  your  plans? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  I  wouldn't — I 
am  afraid  I  couldn't — I  don't  think  it  would 
be  responsible  to  give  you  the  steps  by 
which  we  will  carry  out  what  we  believe  to 
be  our  obligations  in  support  of  the  self- 
determination  of  the  Islands  and  in  support 
of  the  U.N.  Charter.  But  the  methods  by 
which  we  do  it,  the  timing,  and  the  various 
stages,  I  don't  think  you  could  expect  me  to 
give  in  detail  now. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you 
have  just  apparently  laid  down  a  very  hard 
line  in  suggesting  that  there  are  no  negotia- 
tions still  in  progress — 

Ambassador  Henderson.  No,  I  haven't 
said  that.  No,  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  All  right,  let  me  ask 
you,  then,  we  understand  that  Secretary 
Haig  now  has  some  proposals  from  your 
government  and  that  Argentina's  Foreign 
Minister,  Costa  Mendez,  is  going  to  see  him 
this  afternoon,  isn't  there  still  a  chance  that 
you  might  come  to  some  resolution  of  the 
sticky  problem  of  how  this  interim  period 
should  occur? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  I  think  there 
is.  Our  Foreign  Secretary  was  here  for  2 
days,  had  long  talks,  and  following  those 
now  Secretary  Haig  will  be  talking  to  the 
Argentine  Foreign  Secretary  and  I  think 
that  we  are  by  no  means  at  the  end  of  the 
road  in  negotiation.  It  certainly  is  the  road 
we  want  to  take  and  I  don't  think  you  can 
use  words  "optimistic"  and  "pessimistic" 
but  the  negotiations  are  still  going  on  and 
could  resolve  this  thing — 

Mr.  Donaldson.  What  happens  tomor- 
row if  somehow  the  OAS  invokes  the  Treaty 
of  Rio?16  That  may  not  be  likely,  but  Argen- 
tina may  ask  for  it.  What  happens  then? 
That's  the  treaty  that,  for  listeners — 

Ambassador  Henderson.  Well,  two 
things  on  that.  First  of  all,  the  Rio  Treaty's 
first  article  says  no  members  of  the  Treaty 
shall  resort  to  force  in  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  shall  resort  to  peaceful  means. 
Secondly,  another  article  of  the  Rio  Treaty 
says  that  nothing  that  is  done  under  the  Rio 
Treaty  can  take  the  place  of  the  overriding 
authority  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
United  Nations  has  taken,  excuse  me,  the 
Security  Council,  to  call  upon  the  Argen- 


16  For  the  text  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  signed  Sep- 
tember 2,  1947,  see  4  Bevans  559. 


tinians  to  withdraw.  That  is  what  holds  the 
field. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  I  suppose,  for  viewers 
who  don't  know,  the  vital  section  that  Ar- 
gentina will  claim  under  the  Treaty  of  Rio  is 
one  that  suggests  that  all  the  signatories, 
including  the  United  States,  must  come  to 
the  aid  of  anyone  else  who  is  attacked  within 
or  without  the  hemisphere. 

Ambassador  Henderson.  Yes,  but  it  also 
says,  the  Rio  Treaty  says,  two  or  three 
times,  thpt  nobody  shall  resort  to  aggres- 
sion for  settlement  of  disputes. 

Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Ambassador,  if  I  may 
go  back  a  week,  2  or  3  weeks,  to  the 
beginning  of  this  and  the  first  reaction  from 
the  United  States  when  President  Reagan 
said  he  was  neutral  and  was  friends  of  both 
sides.  How  did  you  react  to  that? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  I  think  people 
in  U.K.  and  in  Europe  generally  were  a  bit 
worried  and,  as  you  know,  the  European 
opinion  has  been  very  stalwart  and  come 
out  categorically  in  support  of  us  in  calling 
upon  the  Argentinians  to  withdraw.  But  we, 
the  government,  understand  perfectly  well 
that  you  are  involved  in  a  go-between  exer- 
cise of  a  negotiation  or  possibly  an  arbitra- 
tion at  some  stage,  and  we  understand  that 
if  that  breaks  down  through  Argentine  in- 
transigence and  they  continue  to  occupy  the 
Islands  against  the  authority  of  the  world 
community  we  have  no  doubt  which  side 
you  will  be  on. 

Mr.  Will.  Is  it  the  case,  however,  that 
your  fleet  actually  took  its  sweet  time  in 
getting  there  in  order  to  give  Secretary 
Haig  more  time  in  which  to  operate?  In 
other  words,  has  not  the  Secretary  been 
acting  really  in  congruence  with  British 
policy? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  Well,  all  one 
can  say  is  that  the  Argentinians  had  3  weeks, 
3  weeks,  of  negotiation  and  have  remained 
intransigent,  and  you  know,  that  has  been 
perfectly  clear,  that  what  they  were  meant 
to  do  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Brinkley.  We  will  have  more  ques- 
tions for  the  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain, 
in  a  moment. 

(Announcements) 

Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Ambassador,  obvi- 
ously you  would  not  wish  to  discuss  whatev- 
er military  strategy  the  British  have  worked 
out  in  the  South  Atlantic,  but  let  me  ask  you 
this  about  the  negotiating.  There's  been  a 
great  deal  of  it,  many  messages  back  and 
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forth  by  way  of  Secretary  Haig,  your  own 
diplomatic  service,  and  other  means.  What 
is  the  best  offer  the  Argentines  have  made 
to  Britain? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  They  haven't 
made  any  offer  direct  to  us  because  it  has 
been  Haig,  Secretary  Haig — 

Mr.  Brinkley.  Well,  through  Haig  or 
otherwise,  what's  the  best  they  have  of- 
fered? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  That  is — I 
don't  think  they  have  completed.  As  you 
know,  they  have  been  extremely  slow  in 
sticking  to  any  particular  idea,  and  I  think 
we  still  don't  know  what  they  are  prepared 
to  accept.  They  know,  I  think,  very  clearly 
what  we  are  prepared  to  go  along  with,  what 
we  can  wear,  and  obviously  what  we  can't 
wear  is  the  tolerance  of  condoning  of  smash 
and  grab  on  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  But  can  you  wear  even- 
tual sovereignty  guaranteed  to  Argentina? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  What  we  can 
wear,  very  clearly,  is  a  complete,  the  free 
discussions  on  what  the  ultimate  relation- 
ship between  the  Islands  and  Argentina  is. 
But  it  cannot  simply  cast  aside  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants,  any  more  than — we  have 
given  independence,  as  you  know,  to  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  world's  population 
since  the  end  of  the  War.  In  no  case  did  we 
say  that  you  have  got  to  be  incorporated  in 
a  third  state,  and  we  couldn't  suddenly  do 
that  just  because  they  are  a  small  people 
miles  away. 

Mr.  Brinkley.  Well,  let  me  be  clear  on 
the  previous  question.  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  Argentines  have  made  no 
clear,  specific  offer  of  any  kind? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  Well,  I  don't 
know — if  you  ask  me  what  the  Argentine 
bottom  line  is,  at  the  moment  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Will.  Mr.  Ambassador,  British  opin- 
ion has  been  remarkably  unanimous  behind 
your  government — 

Ambassador  Henderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Will. — both  in  Parliament  and  out. 
However,  it  has  become  neither  bloody  nor 
boring  yet,  this  crisis.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
United  States,  if  it  weighed  in  on  Mrs. 
Thatcher's  side,  could  wind  up  being  more 
British  than  the  British?  That  is,  is  your 
public  prepared  to  stay  the  course? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  Oh,  yes.  I 
think — I  mean,  I  haven't — I  am  not  there  so 


I  can  only  go  on  what  I  hear  second-hand, 
but  everybody  tells  me  that  there  is  a  firmer, 
more  united  spirit  on  this  than  anything 
since  1940. 

Mr.  Will.  Why? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  I  think  that 
it's — you  have  all  sorts  of  psychosis  in  your 
history,  Pearl  Harbor,  getting  involved  in 
another  Vietnam — and  we  have  one  which  I 
call  the  Munich  trauma.  There  we  let  down 
a  small  country  in  1938,  Hitler,  and  we 
condoned  aggression  or  a  threat  of  aggres- 
sion, and  that  is  a  governing  factor  in  our 
lives  ever  since,  my  generation,  the  people 
who  run  my  country. 

Mr.  Will.  You  had  another  trauma, 
some  people  think,  in  1956,  over  Suez, 
when  the  United  States  did  not  back  your 
joint  Israeli-French-Anglo  invasion  of 
Egypt.  Is  this  part  of  what — the  backdrop 
against  which  the  United  States  operates?  Is 
there  a  lingering  suspicion  that  we  have,  as 
the  economists  put  it,  alliance  a  la  carte  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  Well,  that  was 
a  bitterly  controversial  action  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  country  wasn't  united  on 
it  in  1956— 

Mr.  Will.  Suez,  you  mean. 

Ambassador  Henderson. — not  at  all 
united  as  it  is  now.  And  the  United  States,  I 
think  they  could  have,  they  had  every  right 
to  question  the  way  we  did  it,  without 
consulting  them.  But  nevertheless,  it  did 
produce  great  bitterness  in  the  United 
Kingdom  because  it's  when  you  make  a 
mistake  or  when  you  are  in  trouble  that  you 
need  an  ally.  So  that  did  leave  residues  of 
bitterness. 

Mr.  Will.  But  given  that  backdrop,  if  the 
United  States  should  not  be  with  you  in 
some  sense,  about  which  you  have  not  cho- 
sen to  be  specific,  would  this  not  undermine 
the  British  and  hence  the  European  at- 
tachment to  the  alliance  itself? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  If  the  negotia- 
tions broke  down  because  the  Argentinians 
were  intransigent  and  refused  to  withdraw, 
in  the  face  of  world  opinion,  I  think — and 
then  the  United  States  remained  completely 
on  the  sidelines — there  would  be  this  bitter- 
ness. But  I  don't  think  they  will.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  tell  you  what  your  government  is 
going  to  do,  but  I  have  no  doubt  about 
where  their  solidarity  lies. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Mr.  Ambassador,  what 
would   a  war,   a   real   war,   with   a   lot   of 
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casualties  on  both  sides — as  we  have  heard 
someone  already  say  on  this  broadcast,  a  lot 
of  young  men  die — what  would  it  accom- 
plish if  in  the  end,  if  in  the  end,  Argentina 
gets  sovereignty,  somewhere  down  the  line, 
of  the  Falklands? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  We  don't  want 
it  to  be  a  fullscale,  wide-ranging  war.  Our 
aim  is  limited  to  getting  the  Argentinians 
off  these  islands,  which  they  have  occupied. 
That  is  what  we  are  confined  to  doing. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Can  wars  always  be 
limited? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  do.  Once  you  start  a  war,  it  is  a 
very,  very  dangerous  thing,  and  you  never 
know  where  it  is  going  to  go.  That's  why  no 
aggression  should  be  taken  and  no  aggres- 
sion should  be  condoned. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Is  there  any  possibility 
that  the  Soviets  might  come  into  this  more 
than  they  have?  And  to  what  extent  do  you 
think  they  have? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  I  think  the  So- 
viet role  is  important.  They  are  a  key  trad- 
ing partner  with  the  Argentines,  now  since 
the  Afghan  crisis.  They  have  taken  over  a 
big  role  in  providing  grain  and  foodstuffs. 
They  concluded  four  agreements  only  10 
days  ago,  including  nuclear  enrichment  and 
nonfishing  rights.  And  they  are,  as  you 
know,  your  State  Department,  your  Defense 
Department  announced  that  they  are 
providing  them  with  important  surveillance 
information  on  our  fleet. 

So  the  danger  is  that  if  by  chance  the 
military  dictatorship,  the  Argentines  got 
away  with  it,  Russia  would  complain  that 
was  thanks  to  them  and  they  would  demand 
some  quid  pro  quo  and  that  is  a  dangerous 
thing. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  But  if  shooting  starts, 
would  the  Soviets  dare  enter  it? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  I  should  be 
extraordinarily  surprised  if  they  would,  but 
you  are  now  getting  into  the  realms  of 
strategy,  and  what  you  might  call — I'm  not 
going  to  be  a  Sunday  morning  quarterback 
or  armchair  scientist. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Oh,  yes,  that's  why  you 
are  here  today.  You  must  indeed. 

Ambassador  Henderson.  I  wouldn't 
think  so. 

Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Ambassador,  we've 
all  heard  9,000  opinions  about  this  and  I  am 
sure  you  have  heard  even  more.  One  is  that 


it  has  reached  something  of  an  impasse. 
Galtieri  cannot  back  down  and  survive. 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  cannot  back  down 
and  survive.  So,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  It  isn't,  in- 
cidentally, only  Mrs.  Thatcher  who  couldn't 
back  down.  No  British  Government  could 
take  office  or  stay  in  office  if  it  didn't  try  to 
defend,  and  feel  it  had  an  obligation  to 
defend  the  people  who  have  been  simply 
occupied  and  overthrown  by  a  military  dic- 
tatorship. 

What  Caltieri  is  going  to  do — he  started 
the  thing.  It  isn't  our  business  to  save  his 
face. 

Mr.  Will.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  Island  of 
Gibraltar  is  a  lot  closer  to  Spain  than  the 
Falklands  are  to  Argentina,  and  the  Spanish 
military  is  every  bit  as  restive  over  the  last 
century  or  so.  Are  you  afraid  that  unless  you 
get  your  Union  Jack  back  on  those  islands 
that  Gibraltar  will  be  in  increased  danger? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  The 

Spaniards,  since  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  have  realized  that  we  are  there  in 
the  military  possession  and  capable  of  de- 
fending it.  And  we  moved  on  to — I  lived  in 
Spain  for  4  years  and  I  know  the  bitterness 
of  this  dispute  and  don't  deny  that  the 
Spaniards  feel  very  strongly  about  it.  I  am 
quite  sure  we  can  get  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment on  that  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  So  I  don't  think,  really  see  the  milita- 
ry threat  hanging  over  there. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Mr.  Ambassador, 
speaking  of  government  survival,  why  isn't 
it  fair  to  ask  why  your  government  hasn't 
fallen  because  of  not  paying  attention  to  the 
intelligence  data  which  you  had  which 
might  have  enabled  you  to  forestall  an 
Argentine  invasion  of  the  Falklands? 

Ambassador  Henderson.  Well,  Carring- 
ton,  as  you  know,  did  resign  because,  he 
said,  I  made  a  mistake  in  not  drawing 
deductions  from  such  information  as  per- 
haps we  had,  but  I  don't  think — 

Mr.  Donaldson.  But  where  does  the 
buck  stop  in — 

Ambassador  Henderson. — I  think  there 
is  a  great  misunderstanding  about  this.  I 
was  involved  in  this,  very  much  in  this  town. 
I  don't  think  that  until  that  Wednesday 
night,  which  was  the  30th  of  April,  the  30th 
of  March,  the  30th  of  March,17 1  don't  think 
any  of  us,  certainly  your  government,  until 
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then  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
going  to  invade.  Certainly  your  government 
was  behind  ours  in  that  conviction. 

Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Ambassador,  thank 
you  very  much  for  being  with  us  today.  We 
have  enjoyed  having  you. 


Document  202 


Remarks  by  President  Reagan  and  British 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  June  23,  198218 


Visit  by  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  to  the  United 
Nations 

The  President.  It's  been  good  to  wel- 
come the  Prime  Minister  to  Washington 
even  if  for  only  an  afternoon's  visit.  I  was 
delighted  that  we  could  continue  our  con- 
versations from  Paris,  London,  and  Bonn,19 
on  a  whole  host  of  issues  where  our  cooper- 
ation is  so  close.  In  that  connection,  in- 
cidentally, I  note  that  we  have  now  met  four 
times  in  this  month  in  as  many  cities.  It's 
customary  when  two  political  figures  get 
together  to  describe  their  talks  as  far-rang- 
ing. But  in  our  case,  that  statement  is  both 
figuratively  and  literally  true.  I'm  going  to 
have  to  check  the  history  books,  but  four 
separate  meetings  in  four  different  places  in 
less  than  4  weeks  may  well  be  unprecedent- 
ed in  our  bilateral  relations. 

Seriously,  I  did  have,  as  I  always  do,  an 
exceptionally    useful    discussion    with    the 


18  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June 
23,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  June  28,  1982,  pp.  833-834. 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  was  in  the  United  States 
to  address  the  Special  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment at  the  United  Nations.  She  met  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  the  Oval  Office.  These  departure 
remarks  on  the  South  grounds  of  the  White 
House  began  at  6  p.m. 

19  The  references  here  are  to  conversations 
President  Reagan  held  with  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  during  the  President's  trip  to  Europe.  In 
Paris,  President  Reagan  met  with  Mrs.  Thatcher 
prior  to  the  Versailles  Economic  Summit,  June  5- 
6.  The  two  met  in  London,  June  7-9,  and  again  in 
Bonn  at  the  NATO  summit,  June  9-11.  For  docu- 
mentation on  the  Versailles  Economic  Summit, 
see  Chapter  5,  Part  F.  For  the  text  of  President 
Reagan's  speech  to  the  British  Parliament  on  June 
8,  see  document  4.  Documentation  on  the  NATO 
summit  is  in  Chapter  10,  Part  B. 


Prime  Minister  which  covered  a  number  of 
critical  issues.  The  fighting  in  the  South 
Atlantic  has  stopped  since  we  last  met.  We 
believe  that  a  fundamental  principle  of  in- 
ternational society — that  force  not  be  used 
to  settle  disputes  was  at  stake  in  that  con- 
flict. We  also  discussed  other  issues  includ- 
ing a  number  of  economic  questions,  the 
future  of  East-West  relations  and  the  cru- 
cial role  played  by — the  events  in  Poland. 
We  share  the  commitment  to  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  also 
agreed  that  the  work  accomplished  at  the 
two  summit  meetings  in  which  we  par- 
ticipated earlier  this  month,  Versailles  and 
Bonn,  demonstrated  anew  the  vitality  and 
cohesion  of  the  Western  democracies. 

Clearly,  there's  much  more  in  our  free 
and  pluralistic  societies  that  unites  us  than 
divides  us  and  that's  our  major  strength 
when  we  face  a  determined  and  totalitarian 
adversary. 

With  respect  to  the  tragic  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  consulted  about  what  we 
could  do  to  promote  a  lasting  and  just 
peace  in  that  region  that's  so  important  to 
us— especially  in  Lebanon  and  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  human  suffering  there. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  come  to  us  at  a 
particularly  auspicious  moment — the  birth 
of  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  we  have  every  hope  that  she 
will  carry  back  to  London  our  fondest  good 
wishes,  those  of  the  American  people, 
Nancy  and  myself,  to  their  Royal 
Highnesses,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  to  their  little  son.  And  so,  we're 
most  grateful  to  you  for  making  the  extra 
effort  to  come  down  here  and  see  us. 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher.  Thank  you 
very  much.  Mr.  President — can  I  just  add  a 
few  words  to  what  the  President  has  already 
said — I  was  very  anxious  to  come  and  talk  to 
the  President  so  that  we  could  get  up  to 
date  with  a  number  of  things  that  have 
happened  since  we  last  met  on  his  very 
highly  successful  visit  to  Europe  and  his 
particularly  successful  visit  to  Britain. 

As  he  pointed  out,  since  then,  the  fight- 
ing in  the  Falkland  Islands  has  been  con- 
cluded which  was  a  tremendous  relief  to  us 
all.  And  we  hope  that  things  will  steadily 
continue  to  improve  there.  We  also  discuss- 
ed matters  as — such  as  Lebanon  where 
there  is  a  great  tragedy  taking  place  which  is 
of  concern  to  us  all.  And  naturally,  of 
course,  we  discussed  East-West  matters 
and  a  number  of  economic  things. 

I've  just  noticed  today  that  in  some  of  the 
questions  I  have  been  asked  by  some  of  you 
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ladies  and  gentlemen  and  some  others 
there's  often  been  a  little  bit  of  an  attempt 
to  try  to  indicate  some  differences  either 
between  the  United — between  the  United 
States  and  Britain  or  some  sort  of  attempt 
to  divide  us  on  some  things.  I  can  only 
report  to  you  that  those  attempts  will  never 
succeed  because  we  can't  be  divided.  Our 
relationship  and  the  Alliance  is  far  too 
staunch  and  far  too  deep  for  that. 

I'm  just  very  grateful,  too,  for  what  the 
President  said  about  the  new  Royal  birth.  It 
does  indicate  the  great  continuity  that  there 
is  in  Britain,  the  tremendous  patriotism 
which  one  gets  in  almost  all  countries,  but 
it's  a  patriotism  in  a  way  of  the  kind  we  have 
here  in  the  States  as  well;  not  only  love  of 
your  country  because  you  belong  to  it  but 
because  it  stands  for  certain  things  and  it's 
those  that  make  you  patriotic. 

I  will,  of  course,  take  back  your  very 
warm  message  to  our  people,  and  I'm  cer- 
tain they  will  be  delighted  with  your  good 
wishes. 

Now,  I  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
I'm  due  to  be  cross-examined  by  a  number 
of  you  elsewhere.  I  look  forward  to  that, 
and  I  hope  you  do,  too. 

And  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your 
warm  hospitality  and  for  the  opportunity  of 
talking  to  you. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  sir,  do  we  still  support 
negotiations  in  the  South  Atlantic  dispute 
as  provided  for  in  U.N.  resolution  502? 

The  President.  This  is  a  photo  opportu- 
nity, Sam.  Fall  back  on  that.  I  think  that  we 
have — we've  made  our  position  plain  and 
clear  on  what  we've  tried  to  do  there. 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher.  We're  very 
grateful  to  the  President  for  everything 
they've  done  to  help. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you. 

The  President.  Thank  you. 


Document  203 


Transcript    of   a    Press    Briefing    by    the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),June  23,  198220 


Meeting  With  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher 

Secretary  Haig.  It's  a  very  newsy  day, 
the  clean-up  hitter. 


20  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June 


Now,  I'll  just  say  a  few  remarks  about  the 
meetings  this  afternoon  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Thatcher.  As  you  know,  this  is  her 
second  visit  to  Washington.21  But  as  the 
President  noted  in  the  Garden,22  it's  the 
fourth  meeting  he's  had  with  her  in  as  many 
weeks.  And  I  would  suppose  that  that  plus 
the  commonality  of  problems  that  we've 
been  engaged  with  have  created  a  very 
unusual  relationship,  one  of  great  informal- 
ity, a  great  directness  in  communication, 
and  one  that  permits  because  of  its  inform- 
ality an  iqtimacy.  It  enables  both  leaders  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  work  very,  very  quickly, 
unlike  some. 

Now,  as  you  know,  the  Prime  Minister 
was  here  for  the  special  conference — sec- 
ond Special  Conference  on  Disarmament 
where  she  delivered  a  speech  today.  And  as 
the  President  noted  out  in  the  Garden,  as 
the  Prime  Minister  stated  in  her  press  con- 
ference a  few  moments  ago,  there  was  focus 
on  the  Falklands  question.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister updated  the  President  on  the  current 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Falklands;  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  some  10,000  of  which 
have  been  returned  to  Argentine  control; 
the  situation  on  the  island  itself — islands 
themselves,  which  will  require  a  great  deal 
of  rehabilitation  and  some  demilitarization 
in  the  case  of  mines. 

Anticipating  some  of  your  questions  on 
the  future  of  the  situation  there,  of  50223 
and  other  related  questions,  I  think  the 
Prime  Minister  has  stated  that  very  clearly, 
both  on  national  television  this  morning  on 
two  occasions  and  again  this  evening. 

The  situation  in  Lebanon  was  discussed, 
and  the  President  brought  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter abreast  of  the  diplomatic  activity  now 
under  way,  which  is  at  a  very  critical  stage, 
through  Ambassador  Habib  in  Beirut  where 
he's  been  in  contact  with  the  Committee  of 
National  Salvation  in  an  effort  to  put  in 
place  a  clear  set  of  arrangements  which  will 
meet  United  States  and,  above  all,  Lebanese 
Government  aspirations  for  the  future  of 
their  country. 

That  involves,  as  you  know,  the  cessation 
of  all  hostility.  There  has  been  yet  another 


23,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  press  briefing,  which  recounted 
the  meeting  between  President  Reagan  and  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  began 
at  7:10  p.m. 

21  For  President  Reagan's  meeting  with  Mrs. 
Thatcher  in  Washington  on  February  26,  1981, 
see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
documents  178  and  179. 

22  See  the  departure  remarks,  supra. 

23  For  the  text  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 502,  see  document  623. 
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cease-fire  put  in  place  today,  and  as  I  un- 
derstand, it's  still  holding  at  the  moment. 

It  also  involves  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces,  and  it  involves  the  necessary  assur- 
ances to  Israel  that  there  will  not  be  a 
repetition  of  the  attacks  against  Northern 
Galilee  from  Lebanon,  which  had  brought 
the  crisis  to  its  current  state. 

There  was  an  exchange  of  views  between 
the  two  leaders  on  the  peace  process  and 
the  urgency  of  moving  in  the  wake  of  the 
Lebanon  crisis  into  a  comprehensive  settle- 
ment which  gives  clear  recognition  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  Palestinian  people. 

The  East-West  relations  were  discussed 
in  some  detail.  The  situation  in  Poland, 
Afghanistan.  The  Prime  Minister  raised  the 
question  of  the  recent  broadening  of  U.S. 
sanctions  against  Poland.  And,  in  one  in- 
stance, that  has  a  severe  impact  on  one 
British  industrial  firm. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  he  recog- 
nizes clearly  and  did  before  the  decision 
that  this  would  place  a  burden  not  only  on 
our  allies  but  it  is  already,  and  will  continue, 
to  place  a  serious  burden  on  American 
industrial  interests  both  based  here  at  home 
and  subsidiaries  abroad. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  reiterat- 
ed to  the  Prime  Minister  that,  in  announc- 
ing his  decision  on  29th  December,24  he 
made  it  clear  that  were  there  not  an  im- 
provement in  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Poland  that  there  would  be  a  continuation 
of  U.S.  sanctions  and  a  strengthening  and 
an  expansion  of  them.  And  that  the  clear 
solution  to  this  problem  is  progress  towards 
the  three  conditions  established,  not  only 
by  the  United  States,  but  by  the  ten,  the 
NATO  Alliance  and  the  Western  industrial- 
ized states,  including  Japan,  for  a  release  of 
prisoners,  a  termination  of  martial  law  and 
the,  above  all,  institution  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  church,  state  and  the  labor 
movement. 

There  was  a  discussion  of  the  recent 
decisions  by  U.S.  courts  on  steel  which,  of 
course,  poses  a  very  serious  threat  to  trans- 
atlantic trade  relationships.  And  while  the 
President — while  we  ran  out  of  time  on  that 
particular  subject,  I  know  the  President 
would  have  reassured  Mrs.  Thatcher  that  it 
is  this  government's  policy  to  attempt  to 
negotiate  a  satisfactory  resolution  of  this 
problem  between  ourselves  and  the  eco- 
nomic community  in  Europe  because  it  is 


24  See  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents, 
1981,  document  270. 


recognized  to  be  a  threat  to  escalating  pro- 
tectionist measures  on  both  sides.  And, 
therefore,  there's  a  certain  degree  of  urgen- 
cy and  a  great  deal  of  importance  on  this 
subject. 

And,  finally,  the  President,  as  he  did 
outside,  congratulated  the  Prime  Minister 
on  the  birth  of  the  heir  and  first  son  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  to  get  back 
where  we  started  from.  (Laughter). 

Now,  I  welcome  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  Falklands, 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  mentioned  practi- 
cal help  that  she  was  seeking  from  the 
United  States,  the  rehabilitation  and  the 
mine  fields.  One,  will  that  involve  any 
American  personnel  on  the  Falklands  or  in 
the  area? 

Secretary  Haig.  No. 

Q.  And  two,  what  kind  of  material  help 
are  you  talking  about? 

Secretary  Haig.  What  kind  of  — 

Q.  What  kind  of  practical  help,  material 
help,  are  you  talking  about  in  this  case? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  clearly  there  is 
technology  available  that  can  assist  in  mine 
clearance  operations,  and  we  look  very 
promptly  and  urgently  into  our  inventory  of 
potentially  useful  devices  for  that.  And  you 
know  the  kind  I  am  talking  about  that  had 
their  genesis  in  the  Second  War  where  you 
have  a  roller  or  a  detonator  precede  a 
vehicle  to  attempt  to  clear  mine  fields. 

Q.  But  no  people. 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  no,  no. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  the  President  ask 
the  Prime  Minister  to  do  anything  at  all  on 
the  Falklands  situation  that  she  is  not  pres- 
ently doing  or  intends  to  do? 

Secretary  Haig.  No;  I  think  both  lead- 
ers know  very  well  the  state  of  play  of  the 
situation  at  this  time,  and  there  are  still  a 
number  of  uncertainties  that  must  be  re- 
solved before  other  matters  are  considered. 
Among  those  uncertainties  are  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  state  of  conflict  which  is  still 
unresolved,  and  the  emergence  of  a  con- 
stitutional authority  which  is  in  a  state  of 
transition  in  Buenos  Aires  to  give  you  con- 
fidence that  whatever  assurances  that  have 
been  provided  if  any  are  viable  and  one  can 
have  confidence  in  them,  a  return  of  the 
prisoners,  the  rehabilitation  and  clean-up  of 
the  island  itself.  And  I  think  the  Prime 
Minister  has  discussed  this  question  at 
length  here  in  the  United  States  today. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  we  ultimately  favor 
negotiations  to  settle  the  long-running  dis- 
pute between  Britain  and  Argentina  over 
the  Falklands? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a 
premature  question  because  there  are  a 
number  of  uncertainties  yet  to  be  resolved 
before  I  think  we  feel  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  make  such  a  statement  or  make  such  a 
judgment. 

Q.  Does  that  U.N.  resolution,  in  our 
view,  call  for  that,  ultimately — that  we  voted 
for — 

Secretary  Haig.  Yes;  but  I  think  the 
Prime  Minister  said  something  about  a — 

Q.  Well,  she  takes  the  position  that,  be- 
cause they  did  not  withdraw,  it  is  null  I 
suppose. 

Secretary  Haig.  No;  I  think  she  took  the 
position  that  the  resolution  itself  was  not 
accepted  by  the  Argentine  side  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  provisions  of  that  resolution — 
in  other  words,  that  all  of  the  sacrifices  had 
to  [be]  made  and  a  determination  of  a 
military  outcome  was  what  resolved  the 
problem. 

Q.  Do  we  agree  with  her? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  would  defer  any  com- 
ment on  it  at  this  juncture  because  what  our 
interest  is  is  to  be  whatever  help  we  can  to 
bring  this  whole  situation  in  the  South 
Atlantic  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Q.  What  is  that?  What  is  our  ultimate 
goal? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  the  Prime  Min- 
ister discussed  the  British  point  of  view  and 
we  are  going  to  withhold  on  ours. 

Q.  So,  we're  not  discussing  our  point  of 
view  at  the  time?  Is  this  what  you  are 
saying? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  our  point  of  view 
at  this  time  is,  above  all,  to  get  a  state  of 
peace  and  stability  and  have  a  direction. 
Now,  I  think  the  Prime  Minister  is  very  clear 
that  we  wouldn't  expect  anyone  to  tell  us 
how  to  deal  with  our  property  and  we're  not 
going  to  presume  to  tell  her  how  to  deal 
with  hers. 

We  do  feel,  along  with  the  British,  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  damage  that 
the  events  which  have  occurred  have  caused 
in  the  hemisphere  and  our  relationship  with 
various  nations.  But  I  also  share  the  Prime 
Minister's  view  that  when  we  put  a  template 
over  Latin  America  and  describe  it  as  some 
kind  of  a  homogenous  mass,  why,  we  are 


making  a  serious  geopolitical  misjudgment. 
Each  nation  has  their  own  aspirations,  their 
own  national  interest,  and  their  own  atti- 
tudes on  this  situation.  Yes? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  the  sanctions 
against — the  military  sanctions  against  Ar- 
gentina by  the  United  States  still  in  force 
and  how  long  will  that  remain? 

Secretary  Haig.  They  are  still  in  force 
and — 

Q.  How  long  will  that  remain? 

Secretary  Haig. — we  are  reviewing 
those  sanctions  now.  The  decision  on  them 
will  depend  on  a  number  of  the  factors  that 
I  raised  earlier  about  the  Falkland  situa- 
tion— the  ultimate  solution,  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  the  evolution  and  emergence  of 
a  viable  government  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  Mrs.  Thatcher 
said  that  the  Falklands  are  British,  that 
sovereignty  is  not  an  issue,  that  502  is  no 
longer  operative,  did  President  Reagan  say 
to  her  what  you  just  said  now — 

Secretary  Haig.  No. 

Q.  — that,  well,  we  reserve  judgment  on 
that  or  did  he — 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  the  subject  of 
sovereignty  did  not  come  up  in  the  discus- 
sion this  afternoon. 

Q.  Mr.   Secretary,  when  the  subject — 

Secretary  Haig.  Did  not  come  up.  Yes? 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  the  pipeline,  did 
Mrs.  Thatcher  in  any  way  suggest  that  this 
government  had  misled  her  and  the  other 
allies  at  the  summit  talks — 

Secretary  Haig.  No. 

Q.  — on  what  the  President  was  abut  to 
do  regarding  the  pipeline — 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  no. 

Q.  Can  I  follow — 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  tone  of  the — 

Secretary  Haig.  She  expressed  concern 
about  the  interest  of  one  of  her  corpora- 
tions and  I  think  she  referred  to  it  very 
lightly  in  her  press  conference  and  there  is  a 
heavy  contract  impact  on  one  of  the  Scot- 
tish-based British  industries. 

Q.  And  the  President's  only  response 
was  that  domestic  American  companies  are 
hurting  also  and  that  he  felt  that — 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  no.  His  response 
was  that — he  took  a  position  on  sanctions  as 
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a  matter  of  principle,  that — when  human 
rights  were  trampled  in  Poland,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  he  announced 
certain  actions.  He  made  it  clear  at  the  time 
of  that  announcement  that  were  those  con- 
ditions to  not  improve,  then  he  would  con- 
sider additional  steps.  And  he  took  those 
steps.  This  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  the 
President.  And  I  think  just  as  Mrs.  Thatcher 
has  her  principles,  our  President  has  his. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Q.  Can  I  follow  that? 

Secretary  Haig.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it — where  was  the  situation  left?  I 
mean,  she  and  her  companies  are  going  to 
abide  by  his  decision  or — 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  there  remains  to 
be— 

Q.  — she  expects  an  exemption?  She  im- 
plied— 

Secretary  Haig.  That  did  not  come  up, 
but  clearly  there  will  be  some  legal  conse- 
quences to  the  decisions  that  were  an- 
nounced on  Friday  last  week.25  And  that  will 
involve  a  number  of  litigations  potentially. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  your  question 
about  reviewing  sanctions  apply  to  econom- 
ic as  well  as  military  sanctions,  all  sanctions 
that  we  now  have,  apparently,  against  Ar- 
gentina? 

Secretary  Haig.  Against  Argentina? 

Q.  Yes. 

Secretary  Haig.  Oh,  yes,  but  they  are, 
of  course,  of  very  different  character. 

Q.  But  you  said  we're  reviewing — we're 
reviewing  the  sanctions.  Were  you — does 
that  apply  to — does  that  apply  to  all  sanc- 
tions? 


Q;  Yes. 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  it  does,  but  it's  in 
a  separate  category.  And  I  don't  mean  to 
suggest  by  my  answer  that  we're  contem- 
plating some  very  early  change  in  our  cur- 
rent situation  there. 

Q.  Earlier  on — 


Secretary  Haig.  I  think  that's  what  you 
were  asking,  isn't  it? 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  understand  your  an- 
swer. I  mean,  is  there — are  there  any  sanc- 
tions that  we  have  against  Argentina  that 
are  being  reviewed  with  the  view  to  whether 
or  not  they  should  be  continued  at  this  time 
or  lifting  sanctions?  There  have  been  re- 
ports— there  have  been  published  reports 
that  sanctions  would  be  lifted  in  the  near 
future.  I  was  trying  to  understand  what  your 
answer — what  you  were  trying  to  tell  us  by 
your  answer. 

Secretary  Haig.  Yes.  What  I'm  saying 
is:  The  whole  subject  is  under  review,  but 
there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  situation 
that  will  need  to  be  clarified  before  a  deci- 
sion is  made.  And  I  think  I  outlined  what 
those  aspects  were.  I  hope  I've  answered 
your  question. 

Q.  May  I  follow  up  on  that?  Mrs. 
Thatcher  referred  to  sanctions  that  have 
been  in  place  on  military  sanctions  all  the 
way  back  to  1978.  Is  President  Reagan 
reviewing  those  sanctions,  or  just  the  sanc- 
tions that  he  imposed  after  the  beginning  of 
the  outbreak  of  conflict  in — 

Secretary  Haig.  Let  me  say  that  we  are 
constantly  reviewing  our  relationships  in 
those  areas  where  there  are  prohibitions. 
But  they  are  in  an  entirely  different  catego- 
ry, I  am  sure  that  you  understand  what  I  am 
saying.  And  the  sanctions  that  were  applied 
in  the  wake  of  the  Falkland  invasion  are  very 
different  from  those  which  relate  to  the 
1978  human  rights  violation  sanctions. 

Q.  Are  you  and  Judge  Clark  now  at 
odds? 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  No,  I  mean  seriously — 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  at  all.  That  is  non- 


Secretary  Haig.  To  military  assistance?       sense. 


25  On  Friday,  June  18,  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced the  extension  of  sanctions  on  the  export 
of  oil  and  gas  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
include  equipment  produced  by  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  companies  abroad,  as  well  as  equipment 
produced  abroad  under  licenses  issued  by  U.S. 
companies.  (Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, June  21,  1982,  p.  820) 


Q.  Was  any  of  this  meeting  one-on-one 
between  the  two  leaders? 

Secretary  Haig.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  feel  that  Judge 
Clark  is  undermining  somehow  your  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy? 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  at  all.  Why  do  you 
ask  this  question? 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  printed  columns  that 
you  have  read  in — 

Secretary  Haig.  You  know,  it  is  the 
greatest  fun  in  this  town.  (Laughter.)  One 
more  question  now  that  we  are  getting  to 
the  nerve.  (Laughter.) 
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Q.  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  very  confident 
that  this  had  not  had  quite  as  adverse  an 
impact — the  whole  Falklands  thing — on  re- 
lations with  Latin  America,  and  she  cited 
Brazil.  Are  you  concerned  about  that  and 
are  you — 

Secretary  Haig.  Of  course  we  are  con- 
cerned, and  there  is  no  question  that  this 
has  damaged  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America,  and  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  to  some  degree 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  But  there  is  a 
great  spectrum  of  difference  from  nation  to 
nation,  as  you  would  expect.  And  some  are 
very  slightly  disturbed.  Others  are  very  seri- 
ously disturbed. 

Q.  Is  the  United  States  going  to  un- 
dertake any  new  effort  to  try  to  repair  that? 

Secretary  Haig.  Already  started. 

Q.  With  Argentina  as  well? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  now  there  is 
more  to  be  clarified  in  the  Argentine  case, 
and  it  is  still — it  is  our  ultimate  objective,  of 
course,  to  have  good,  strong,  cordial  and 
cooperative  relationships  with  Argentina, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  uncertainties  that 
make  the  exploration  and  development  of 
that  still  premature. 

Q.  Did  the  President  say  what  you  just 
said  just  now,  that  American  relations  with 
some  Latin  American  countries  had  been 
damaged?  Did  he  say  that  to  Mrs.  Thatcher? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  both  leaders  un- 
derstand that  thoroughly  and  the  general 
inference  of  the  discussion  was  an  update 
for  the  President  on  the  current  situation. 

Q.  Mrs.  Thatcher  would  appear  to  disa- 
gree is  why  I  ask. 

Secretary  Haig.   How  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Well,  in  her  news  conference  she 
seemed 


Secretary  Haig.  Are  you  one  of  those 
guys  she  talked  about  out  there  that  is 
spending  myopic  preoccupation  with  creat- 
ing differences  between  two  friendly  na- 
tions? (Laughter.)  I  really  don't  know  where 
the  difference  was.  If  there  was,  it  was 
probably  my  answer. 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  her  press  con- 
ference— after  her  meeting. 

Secretary  Haig.  Yes,  what  did  she  say? 

Q.  That  there  were  some  nations  in 
Latin  America  where  it  was  a  vast  overstate- 
ment to  say  that  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries were  damaged — 


Secretary  Haig.  I  hope  I  said  the  same 
thing  in  different  words.  There  is  a  great 
spectrum  of  difference.  Some  countries  are 
very,  very  concerned  about  first  use  of 
force. 

Q.  She  didn't  say  the  first  thing,  that 
relations  with  Latin  America  were  hurt  ei- 
ther for  the  United  States  or  Britain. 

Secretary  Haig.  Oh,  she  knows  that, 
and  the  President  knows  that. 

God  bless  you.  You  are  a  loveable  gang. 
(Laughter.) 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 


Document  204 

Remarks  by  the  British  Foreign  Secretary 
(Pym),  July  29,  19822* 

Meeting  With  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz 

Foreign  Secretary  Francis  Pym.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  have  had  an  extremely  useful 
two  hours  of  talks  with  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz.  I  wanted  to  come  over  and  share 
views  with  him  and  discuss  problems  at  the 
earliest  moment  and  he  suggested  this  af- 
ternoon and  these  talks  have  now  taken 
place.  I  think  we  covered  the  main  problem 
areas  of  the  world,  including  particularly 
the  Middle  East,  but  we  also  discussed  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  Europe  and  I 
think  we  have  a  much  greater  understand- 
ing of  each  other's  point  of  view.  And  I  want 
to  say  that  we  are  resolved  to  settle  those 
differences  one  way  or  another  and  make 
sure  that  the  Alliance  continues  in  the  fu- 
ture as  it  has  for  the  past  33  years  in  a  state 
of  great  coordination  and  cohesion.  And  I 
think,  as  I  have  said,  this  has  been  a  very 
useful  visit.  I  also  had  the  chance  of  seeing 
Vice  President  Bush  at  lunch  time  where  we 
also  discussed  other  problems.  So,  al- 
though this  is  a  short  visit  to  the  United 
States  where  I  am  very  glad  to  be  again,  I 
think  it  has  been  immensely  valuable  from 
my  point  of  view  and  I  think,  and  I  hope, 
from  the  American  point  of  view  as  well. 


26  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Foreign 
Secretary  Pym  made  his  remarks  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Department  of  State  after  meeting  with  Secre- 
tary Shultz.  Secretary  Pym  was  in  Washington  to 
meet  with  Secretary  Shultz. 
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Q.  What  are  the  prospects  for  resolving 
the  dispute  over  the  Soviet  pipeline?27 

Pym.  We  didn't  set  about  trying  actually 
to  solve  that  problem,  but  we  went  round 
the  course.  We  discussed  the  issues  and 
how  it  looks  to  the  United  States.  And  I  was 
able  to  explain  how  it  looks  to  Britain  and 
how  it  looks  to  Europe.  And  I  hope  by 
exchanging  views  on  a  very  frank  basis  that 
will  provide  a  way  in  which  progress  can  be 
made  to  all  to  resolve  the  differences. 

Q.  Just  how  serious  is  the  disagreement? 

Pym.  I  wouldn't  want  to  underestimate  it 
but  I  want  to  say  very  emphatically  it's  very 
limited.  It's  limited  to  this  one  issue  of  the 
pipeline;  on  quite  a  different  issue  there  are 
problems  over  steel  where  negotiations 
have  begun  already  today  in  Brussels  be- 
tween the  European  community  and  the 
United  States  and  it's  really  limited  to  this 
one  thing  and  therefore  don't  get  it  out  of 
proportion.  But  equally  let  us  realize  that  it 
is  quite  serious  and  I  hope  that  between  us 
we  will  be  able  to  solve  it  quite  soon. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  improvement  in 
this  relationship  as  a  result  of  this  visit? 

Pym.  The  relationship  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  very 
deep— we  have  a  very  great  friendship — 
and  I  don't  believe  that  recent  events  have 
in  any  way  disturbed  that  friendship.  It  is  if 
you  like  more  of  a  family  difference  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe.  Our 
relationship  is  excellent.  This  is  the  first 
meeting  of  any  length  I've  had  with  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  and  I  think  it's  been  a 
very,  very  valuable  one  and  I  look  forward 
to  all  dealings  with  him  in  the  future.  So  our 
partnership,  ancient  friendship,  is  in  exactly 
as  good  a  state  as  it  was  before  and  I'm  very 
glad  about  that. 

Q.  Did  the  issue  of  the  Falklands  come 
up? 

Pym.  Yes,  indeed  we  discussed  the  Fal- 
klands and  Latin  America.  I  think  we 
touched  every  continent  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  So  I  think  it  was  very  valuable. 

Q.  Any  reason  for  optimism  as  far  as  the 
Middle  East  is  concerned? 

Pym.  Well,  there  is  room  certainly  for 
some  optimism.  We  hope  that  the  negotia- 
tions now  going  on  in  Beirut  will  bear  fruit. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  the  war 
were  to  continue.  We  want  a  withdrawal  of 


all  forces,  but  the  United  States  and  Mr. 
Habib  are  doing  the  best  they  can  to 
achieve  it  and  we  are  giving  every  support 
we  can  to  him. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Document  205 


Transcript  of  a  Joint  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz)  and  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  (Pym),  London,  December 
11,  1982^8 

Relations  Between  the 
United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom 

Secretary  Pym.  I've  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  Secretary  Shultz  in  London.  Any 
visit  by  a  United  States  Secretary  of  State  is 
important  and  always  welcome  to  Britain.  It 
is  particularly  so  in  this  case  because  in  6 
months  Mr.  Shultz  has  made  a  major  mark 
upon  the  world,  and  I  have  met  him  many 
times  and  he's  certainly  put  his  stamp  on 
United  States  foreign  policy.  We  have  had  a 
very  useful  and  interesting  talk.  I  am  very 
glad  that  he  arranged  his  European  visit  in 
such  a  way  that  he  concluded  it  here  in 
London.  We  have  discussed  this  morning 
East-West  relations,  including  the  change 
of  leadership  in  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
the  arms  control  talks  and  the  CSCE  talks  in 
Madrid,  and  also  the  economic  aspect.29  We 
have  also  talked  about  the  NATO  alliance 
and  defense  issues  and  particularly  the  is- 
sues that  face  the  alliance  in  1983.  We  also 
had  a  discussion  on  the  world  economy. 
This  is,  of  course,  primarily  a  matter  for 
Western  leaders  and  finance  ministers,  but 
as  foreign  ministers  we  are  inevitably  in- 
volved in  many  discussions  on  the  world 
economy  which  bears  on  how  we  do  our 
business;    and    we    exchanged    our    views 


27  For  documentation   on   the   trans-Siberian 
natural  gas  pipeline,  see  Chapter  10,  Part  A. 


28  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
398,  December  22,  1982;  also  printed  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  February  1983,  pp.  32-35. 
Secretary  Shultz  was  in  London  at  the  end  of  a  trip 
that  took  him  to  Bonn,  December  7-8;  Brussels, 
December  8-11;  The  Hague,  December  11; 
Rome,  December  11-14;  Paris,  December  14-15; 
Madrid,  December  15-16;  and  finally  London, 
December  16-18. 

29  Documentation  on  the  Soviet  Union  is  in 
Chapter  10,  Part  M;  on  arms  control  talks  in 
Chapter  4;  and  on  the  CSCE  in  Chapter  10,  Part 
A. 
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about  that  and  looked  forward  to  the  next 
economic  summit  in  May.  We  also  ex- 
changed views  on  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  where,  of  course,  the  United  States 
is  playing  a  leading  role  and  we  are  giving 
every  support  to  the  beginning  of  the 
peacemaking  process  based  on  the  Reagan 
plan  which  we  regard  as  an  opportunity  that 
is  absolutely  vital  and  must  not  be  missed. 
We  had  a  brief  discussion  about  Namibia 
and  also  about  Central  America.  They  were 
certainly,  for  me,  and  for  us,  extremely 
useful  talks  and  I  feel  that  we  have  advanced 
our  understanding  on  many  matters.  We 
are  always  in  very  close  touch,  I  think  the 
United  States  and  Britain  have  always  been 
like  that,  and  Mr.  Shultz  and  I  have  certainly 
always  kept  in  very  close  touch  and  we  are 
certainly  going  to  do  that  in  the  future.  So 
thank  you  for  coming  and  thank  you  for 
taking  part  in  these  discussions. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  thank  you.  As 
always  when  you  have  made  a  statement 
describing  something  you  leave  little  else 
for  me.  I  think  your  description  is  accurate 
and  comprehensive.  I  don't  have  anything 
to  add  to  it  except  to  say  that  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  a  chance  to  be  here  and  talk 
with  you,  and  this  evening  with  Mrs. 
Thatcher  and  your  colleagues.  It  is  a  little 
bit  like  coming  home  to  me  because  Lon- 
don is  where  I  started  out  as  Secretary  of 
State-designate.  This  is  where  President 
Reagan  gave  me  the  news  that  my  life  was 
going  to  change,  so  it  is  kind  of  fun  to  come 
back  here  and  see  London  again  in  this 
perspective. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  had  discussed  de- 
fense issues  and  NATO  issues.  Could  I  ask 
you  about  the  issue  of  the  Cruise  and  Per- 
shing missiles  which  may  be  deployed  in 
this  country  later  on  next  year?  Is  your 
government  prepared  to  allow  an  element 
of  joint  control  over  the  operation  of  those 
missiles,  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  of  course,  Mr. 
Pym  briefed  me  on  the  discussions  that  you 
have  had  here  in  this  country  on  that  issue 
and  we  agreed  that  the  arrangements  for  a 
joint  decisionmaking  that  have  been  going 
on  here  for  some  20  years  and  have  covered 
U.S.  nuclear  systems  in  the  United  King- 
dom work  well.  The  December  1979  deci- 
sion30 was  taken  by  the  alliance  as  a  whole 
and  so  all  INF  issues  continue  to  be  discuss- 
ed in  the  alliance,  and  we  had  discussed  in 
the  NATO  ministerial  meeting  and  in  bilat- 


eral discussions,  but  nevertheless  within  the 
context  of  the  alliance,  all  manner  of  issues. 
Now,  of  course,  Mr.  Pym  and  I  will  be  in 
touch  on  this  issue  and  a  full  range  of  issues 
and  there  are  very  many,  particularly  in  the 
year  1983,  and  talk  about  them  continuous- 
ly. But  as  I  said,  from  all  that  I  can  hear  and 
sense  the  way  in  which  this  has  been  han- 
dled has  worked  well  but  I'll  leave  it  up  to 
Mr.  Pym. 

Secretary  Pym.  No,  I  agree  with  that.  It 
certainly  has  worked  well  for  over  20  years 
now.        t 

Q.  But  could  I  just  follow  that  through.  I 
think  the  demand  being  made  in  some 
quarters  here,  and  I  think  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary himself  has  said  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  have  some  kind  of  joint  key 
arrangement  or  dual  key  arrangement  as  it's 
called.  Some  actual  decision  that  has  to  be 
taken  by  both  governments  before  those 
missiles  could  be  fired. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  dual  key  is  a 
kind  of  a  phrase  that  casts  up  an  image.  I 
don't  think  that  image  accurately  describes 
any  arrangements  that  have  literally  existed 
in  the  past,  but  there  have  been  a  wide 
variety  of  arrangements  and  they  vary  by 
countries  and  I  think  that  we  have  to  look 
upon  this  as  an  alliance  matter  and  discuss 
it  on  that  basis  and  not  get  into  further 
detail  about  it  right  at  this  point. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary  Shultz,  the  President 
has  given  an  interview  that  has  just  been 
published  that  is  being  portrayed  as  bring- 
ing new  pressure,  heavy  pressure,  on  Israel 
in  connection  with  withdrawal  from  Leba- 
non.31 Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  amplify  on 
that  aspect  of  the  reported  interview  and 
can  you  tell  us  after  your  talks  with  Mr.  Pym 
whether  the  United  States  can  do  anything 
beyond  what  it  is  already  doing  to  bring 
about  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  that  is  our  ob- 
jective— one  of  our  objectives — to  help 
bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon.  That  is  not  the  only 
objective.  It  is  also  our  objective  to  help  the 
Lebanese,  the  Government  of  Lebanon,  de- 
velop itself  and  take  control  of  its  country 
and  develop  its  own  armed  forces  so  that 
they  can  be  effective  throughout  the  rela- 


30  December    12,    1979;   see  American   Foreign 
Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977-1980,  pp.  494-496. 


31  Reference  is  to  an  interview  with  President 
Reagan,  on  December  16,  summarized  in  the 
Washington  Post,  December  17,  1982,  pp.  Al,  A27. 
The  edited  text  of  the  interview  is  ibid.,  December 
19,  1982,  p.  A8.  For  an  extract  of  the  interview, 
see  document  421. 
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tionships  among  the  confessional  groups 
and  in  the  physical  arrangements  of  Leba- 
non into  the  vibrant  and  thriving  country 
that  it  once  was.  Now  as  far  as  the  steps  that 
we  are  taking  in  Lebanon  are  concerned,  as 
you  know,  Phil  Habib  and  Maury  Draper  are 
back  in  the  Middle  East.  They  met  with 
Prime  Minister  Begin  yesterday,  they  are  in 
Beirut  today  and  I  think  that  they  are  in  the 
process  of  conducting  this  renewed  effort 
on  our  part  and  I  would  leave  any  commen- 
tary or  coloration  of  that  to  them. 

Q.  What  about  the  President's  interview 
and  the  way  that  it's  being  portrayed  as  new 
and  heavy  pressure  on  Israel.  Could  you 
amplify  on  that,  sir? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  I  think  there  is 
clearly  pressure  being  felt  by  everybody  to 
bring  this  result  about.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  talking  again  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Lebanon  and  he  certainly  feels — as  do  oth- 
ers in  Lebanon — that  not  only  do  we  want 
to  have  this  result  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
urgency  to  bring  it  about  speedily  so  that  on 
the  one  hand  the  foreign  forces  don't  get 
unduly  dug  in,  and  on  the  other  that  the 
emerging  capacity  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  to  exert  its  authority  can  continue 
to  be  realized. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  what  extent  do  you 
recognize  that  in  these  talks  about  Lebanon 
the  Israelis  want  them  to  be  much  more 
than  talks  about  just  withdrawal  but  the  real 
direct  political  negotiations  leading  to  a 
new  relationship  between  Lebanon  and  Is- 
rael? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  we  read  and  we 
listen  so  we  realize  that  there  are  broad 
objectives  involved  and  there  are  also  defi- 
nite realities  involved  about  the  importance 
of  an  atmosphere  that  allows  these  confes- 
sional groups  to  come  together  and  for 
Lebanon  to  construct  itself  as  a  country. 
And,  of  course,  beyond  that  you  have  to  say 
what  does  it  mean  to  have  a  new  kind  of 
relationship  with  a  country  until  that  coun- 
try has  been  able  to  form  itself  and  get  some 
coherence  and  have  a  capacity  for  deciding 
what  it  wants  to  do.  But  I  would  say  more 
generally  that  the  objective  of  a  peaceful 
situation  between  Israel  and  her  neighbors 
is  one  that  we,  of  course,  are  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  help  bring  about,  not  only 
with  respect  to  Lebanon  but  with  respect  to 
all  of  her  neighbors  in  the  Middle  East. 
Having  peace  with  justice  and  reasonable 
conditions  is  the  objective,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
efforts  that  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
are  making  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
that's  what  we  are  standing  for,  peace  and 
justice. 


Q.  Secretary  Shultz,  obviously  in  the 
weeks  leading  up  to  your  coming  here  the 
peace  movements  have  played  an  important 
part  in  your  own  country  and  in  this  country 
and  in  Western  Europe.  How  important  a 
part  did  that  kind  of  public  disquiet  about 
nuclear  questions — how  important  was  that 
at  your  talks  today? 

Secretary   Shultz.    Well,    everyone,    I 
think,  shares  the  hope  that  we  can  somehow 
construct  a  world  that  is  at  peace,  that  has 
an  increasing  element  of  justice  in  it,  and 
which  allows  people  to  live  without  an  over- 
hang of  fear  that's  generated  by  awesome 
weapons.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
about  that.  We  all  share  that  view.  The 
question  is  what  do  you  do  about  it?  Be- 
cause, unfortunately,  we  are  not  the  only 
people  around  the  world  who  have  awe- 
some weapons.  We  are  seeking  to  reduce 
the  level  of  these  weapons.  We  are  seeking 
to  restrict  the  matter  of  their  use.  We  are 
seeking     to     solve     problems     regionally 
around  the  world.  Arms  control  is  not  the 
only  thing  that  you  have  to  do,  you  have  to 
remove  the  reasons  why  people  would  want 
armaments.  And  everywhere  you  turn,   I 
think  I'm  fairly  stating  it,  the  United  States 
is  on  the  side  of  the  solution  not  on  the  side 
of  the  problem,  and  so  that  is  our  objective. 
We  listen  to  people  in  our  own  country. 
And  elsewhere  and  it's  been  very  useful  for 
me  in  coming  here  and  elsewhere  in  Europe 
and  talking  with  not  only  with  my  counter- 
parts but  many  other  people,  and  I  have 
gone  out  of  my  way  to  try  to  see  people  not 
in  the  government  as  well  as  people  in  the 
government  to  get  a  feeling  for  how  people 
view  things.  And  we  are,  we  understand  the 
fears  that  people  have,  but  we  also  un- 
derstand that  when  you  are  confronted  with 
a  strong  aggressor  the  worst  thing  that  you 
can  do  is  let  your  own  defenses  decline  and 
let  fear  lead  you  into  appeasement.  That  is  a 
key  and  I  feel  on  this  trip  in  discussions 
certainly  here,  and  elsewhere— everywhere, 
without  any  exception,   a  great   sense  of 
reassurance  in  the  depth  of  understanding, 
the   subtleties   of  understanding   and   the 
sense  of  determination,  unity  and  cohesion 
that  I  felt  in  our  alliance. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  peace  move- 
ments constitute  a  threat  to  the  United 
States  policy  or  NATO? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  they  ought  to 
present  a  reminder  of  the  strength  of  con- 
viction behind  what  we  all  presumably  want, 
namely  the  kind  of  peace  that  has  justice 
right  in  it. 

Q.  According  to  reports  coming  from 
Jerusalem,    the    Israeli    Defense    Minister 
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claimed  yesterday  to  have  achieved  a  major 
breakthrough  in  the  talks  with  Lebanon. 
You  met  yesterday  with  the  Lebanese  For- 
eign Minister;  do  you  share  this  view? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  we  did  not 
have  any  information  about  that  statement 
that  Mr.  Sharon  made,  and  I  don't  have  any 
comment  about  it  except  to  say  that  any 
genuine  breakthrough,  however  derived 
that  will  bring  about  a  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  reconstruction  of  Lebanon  is 
something  that  we  will  welcome. 

Q.  Secretary,  you  said  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  last  20  years  had  worked  well 
over  control  of  nuclear  weapons  which  has 
been  the  single  American  control  here.  But 
surely  in  the  1980's  there  was  the  joint 
U.S./British  control  over  Thor  missiles  in 
this  country.  Why  are  you  not  prepared  to 
allow  a  return  to  that  system? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  there  have  been  a  variety  of 
arrangements  and  what  has  happened  is, 
bilaterally  and  now,  of  course,  we  have  to 
consider  this  as  an  alliance  matter  as  well  as 
a  bilateral  matter.  We  keep  confronting  new 
situations  and  I  think  the  answer  that  I  have 
given  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
somehow  we  have  been  able  to  work  these 
problems  out  and  the  result  has  worked 
well  in  everybody's  eyes  and  we  feel  that  the 
arrangements  that  were  made  in  1979, 
those  were  mutually  agreed  and  we  are 
proceeding  on  that  basis,  but  we  are  con- 
stantly talking  not  only  about  this,  but  a 
wide  variety  of  other  issues  as  we  move 
along  in  this  process. 

Q.  Can  I  ask  Mr.  Pym  under  what  condi- 
tions he  would  ask  the  United  States  for 
joint  control  over  the  firing  of  these  weap- 
ons? 

Secretary  Pym.  Well,  the  arrangements 
which  Mr.  Shultz  has  referred  to  are  in  fact 
joint  decisionmaking.  That  has  been  the 
basis  of  our  arrangement  for  the  last  20 
years  and  those  are  the  arrangements  to 
which  Mr.  Shultz  has  referred.  I  have  talked 
to  him  about  the  views  that  were  expressed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere 
and  he  is  quite  right  that  these  are  matters 
that  have  been  decided  by  the  alliance  and 
are  considered  in  that  context  as  well  as 
bilaterally. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary  Shultz,  I  am  a  Yugoslav 
journalist.  When  you  have  been  nominated 
you  have  been  explained  as  highly  educated 
Soviet  expert.  I  am  interested,  are  you 
going  to  change  a  policy  toward  the  Soviet 


Union  because  they  are  expecting  so  and  a 
lot  written  about  that  probably  the  relations 
between  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  going  to  be  better  than  during 
Nixon? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  policy  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
I  believe  that  broadly  speaking  it  is  the  same 
policy  that  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  has 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  as  I  see  it,  consists 
of  four  parts.  First,  that  we  must  be  realistic 
in  our  appraisal  of  what  is  taking  place.  The 
worst  thfng  in  the  world  you  can  do  is  allow 
wishful  thinking  to  lead  you  into  failure  to 
realistically  appraise  what  is  taking  place,  so 
realism  is  the  first  point.  The  second  point 
is  that  in  the  face  of  the  buildup  and  the 
level  of  Soviet  strength  and  the  demonstrat- 
ed willingness  to  use  it,  as  for  example  in 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  just  an  exam- 
ple, tell  you  that  to  be  successful  you  must 
be  strong.  To  defend  your  own  values  and 
to  defend  peace  and  to  defend  liberty  and 
freedom  you  must  be  strong.  Third,  in  the 
kind  of  world  we  live  in,  with  the  awesome- 
ness  of  the  threats  particularly  that  have 
been  mentioned  here  earlier,  we  are  all 
aware  of,  we  must  also  be  willing  to  be 
ready  to  solve  problems  and  to  work  con- 
structively for  better  relationships  and  for 
solutions  to  problems,  and  we  are,  and  we 
have  negotiations  taking  place  now  as  is 
well-known  in  Geneva  and  Vienna  and  else- 
where. So  we  are  ready  to  solve  problems 
and  fourth,  that  we  do  so  in  the  belief  that  if 
these  problems  can  get  on  their  way  to 
solution  and  a  more  constructive  relation- 
ship emerges,  we  can  all  have  a  better  world 
with  less  fear  and  many  other  better  attrib- 
utes. Now  with  new  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union  we,  and  I  think  our  allies,  have  all 
sought  to  underline  the  third  point  so  that 
they  wouldn't  miss  that  it's  there.  But  we 
should  not  allow  ourselves  because  of  our 
interest  and  desire  for  peace  and  for  free- 
dom and  for  constructive  dialogue  to  lose 
sight  of  the  importance  of  being  realistic 
and  being  strong.  Those  are  the  keys  to 
peace  and  freedom. 

Q.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  at  the  end 
of  your  tour  of  Europe  do  you  now  reckon 
that  you  have  a  clear  policy  umbrella 
governing  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies,  particularly  on  the  economic 
front? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  I  think  we  have 
long  had,  and  continue  to  have,  a  very  good 
strategy  umbrella  if  you  want  to  call  it  that, 
in  the  form  of  the  NATO  alliance  and  it  is 
strong,  it  is  unified  it  has  cohesion  and  I 
think  at  least  as  I  felt,  as  I  said  before,  a  lot 
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of  reassurance  on  that  point.  We  have  been 
struggling  together  to  find  a  better  sense  of 
strategy — set  of  objectives — on  the  security 
aspects  of  East-West  trade  and  financial 
flows.  And  I  do  think  now  we  have  going,  or 
propose  to  go,  forward  with  a  pretty  unified 
view,  a  general  unified  view,  the  studies  and 
the  activities  that  we  feel  are  the  necessary 
ones  to  construct  that  strategy,  and  we  think 
that  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  getting  an 
overall  strategy  identified  is  that  we  will 
minimize  the  problems  that  may  be  caused 
by  misunderstandings  which  often  go  under 
the  label  of  you  did  not  consult  enough  or 
we  did  not  consult  with  each  other.  We  all 
know  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
conversation,  there  is  no  lack  of  that  and  at 
least  I  feel  what  we  need  is  some  sort  of 
overall  set  of  objectives  and  strategy  then 
when  we  consult  with  each  other  we  have 
some  standards  against  which  to  talk,  and 
our  consultation  can  be  more  purposeful 
and  therefore  more  fruitful  and  I  think  we 
have  got  that  identified  now  and  will  start  in 
on  constructing  that  study. 

Q.  Sir,  if  you  have  one  overriding  objec- 
tive for  1983  what  would  that  be? 

Secretary  Shultz.  If  you  want  to  speak 
about  it  in  broad  terms  I  think  we  are 
looking  for  peace  with  justice  and  prosperi- 
ty. We  have  not  had  any  commentary  here 
about  the  economic  situation  but  I  think  we 
want  to  see  the  world  economy  expand  and 
see  progress  in  that  sense.  Those  are  our 
main  objectives. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary  Shultz,  could  you  pos- 
sibly be  trying  to  help  Prime  Minister  Begin 
with  your  recent  attacks  on  Israel.  If  not, 
what  is  the  public  pressure  in  aim  of? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  have  made  no  at- 
tacks on  Israel  and  I  have  made  no  com- 
ments designed  to  help  or  hinder  or  in  any 
way  be  a  part  of  the  internal  political  flow  of 
events  and  opinion  in  Israel.  That  is  strictly 
for  Israel  to  determine.  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  say  when  I  think  that  something  is  wrong 
or  that  something  is  right.  Now  when  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  requiring  of  univer- 
sity professors  to  sign  special  oaths  other- 
wise dismissed  came  to  my  attention  I  said  I 
thought  that  was  wrong  and  I  do  think  it  is 
wrong.  I've  also  commented  on  the  dismiss- 
al of  mayors  from  the  West  Bank.  It  also  was 
the  case  when  moves  were  made  to  deny 
Israel  credentials  to  the  United  Nations  that 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
speak  for  the  President  on  this,  that  we  said 
that  if  the  United  Nations  votes  to  do  that 
we  will  withdraw.  We  support  Israel.  So  I 
think  that  we,  I  certainly  and  the  President 


certainly,  support  Israel,  the  security  of 
Israel,  the  purposefulness,  the  idea  and  the 
ideal  of  Israel.  I've  been  there,  I  know  many 
people  there,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  no 
matter  what  Israel  does  or  says  we  are  going 
to  applaud  it.  I  think  we  have  to  say  if  they 
do  something  we  think  isn't  right.  Maybe  we 
are  good  enough  friends  to  be  able  to  say 
so. 

Q.  This  is  to  Foreign  Secretary  Pym.  As 
a  result  of  these  talks  this  morning,  has  the 
situation  in  regard  to  control  of  the  Cruise 
missiles  changed  from  what  it  was  two 
nights  ago  when  you  were  questioned  about 
it  in  Parliament,  and  if  not,  is  it  likely  to 
change  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  these 
conversations? 

Secretary  Pym.  No,  it  has  not  changed. 
As  Secretary  Shultz  said,  we  discussed  this 
point  and  I  told  him  the  views  that  were 
expressed  in  our  debate  the  day  before 
yesterday.  And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  decision  we  took  in  1979  was  taken  by 
the  alliance  and  included  these  joint  deci- 
sion arrangements  with  the  United  States 
that  had  existed  before.  But  anyway  we 
discussed  that  aspect  but  we  discussed 
many  other  aspects  of  INF  and  so  there  is 
no  change  in  the  situation.  Is  it  likely  to 
change,  well  there  is  no  particular  likeli- 
hood of  any  change,  as  I  say,  we  exchanged 
views  about  it  but  the  position  remains  as  it 
was. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary  Shultz,  if  I  understood 
correctly  the  readout  of  the  meeting  yester- 
day with  the  Lebanese  Foreign  Minister,  he 
expressed  concern  that  continued  Israeli 
presence  in  Lebanon  in  effect  was  leading 
to  annexation  of  part  of  Lebanon.  Do  you 
share  that  concern,  is  that  a  real  possibility? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  didn't  make  that 
comment,  so  I  don't  know  where  your 
readout  comes  from.  I  only  made  the  com- 
ment about  the  sense  of  urgency  but  I  do 
think  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  concern, 
and  I  am  not  referring  to  the  meeting  I  had 
with  the  foreign  minister,  that  you  have 
foreign  troops  in  your  country  and  they  stay 
there  and  they  stay  there  longer,  and  they 
stay  there  longer,  and  when  they  stay  they 
get  embedded  and  they  have  developed  an 
infrastructure  and  so  on,  so  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  think  there  is  an  urgency 
to  getting  the  foreign  forces  out.  Not  just 
the  Israeli  forces.  The  Israeli  forces  are  the 
most  recent  entrants,  the  PLO  has  been 
there  for  quite  a  long  time,  established  a 
state  within  a  state  and  was  very  disruptive 
of  the  ability  of  Lebanon  to  operate  as  a 
country,  and  the  Syrians  have  been  there 
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for  a  long  time.  So  it  is  all  foreign  forces 
that  we  are  seeking  to  get  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  very 
much. 


D.  West  Germany 


Document  206 

Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,  fanuary  4,  19821 

Visit  of  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of 
Germany 

Mr.  Fischer.  Okay,  I  think  we  are  ready 
to  go.  The  speaker  will  be  on  background 
unless  he  indicates  otherwise. 

Senior  Department  Official.  Let  me 
first  give  you  a  little  bit  on  the  schedule.  I 
know  you've  got  most  of  it,  but  one  thing  is 
new.  Mr.  Genscher  will  be  arriving  tonight. 
He  will  fly  directly  from  Brussels  where 
there  is  a  meeting  of  the  EC  Ten  Foreign 
Ministers  and  will  join  Mr.  Schmidt  in  the 
meeting.  We  can't  tell  you  exactly  what  time 
he'll  get  in  yet  because  we're  not  sure 
exactly  what  time  he's  going  to  be  leaving 
Brussels,  but  he  will  be  getting  in  some  time 
this  evening. 

Depending  on  what  time  he  gets  in,  he 
will  probably  have  a  meeting  with  Secretary 
Haig  tonight  and  certainly  another  one 
tomorrow  morning  before  the  rest  of  the 
schedule  moves  on. 

The  Secretary  will  meet  Mr.  Schmidt  at 
the  airport  tonight  and  will  have  a  meeting 
with  Mr.  Schmidt  in  Blair  House  this  eve- 
ning after  the  Chancellor's  arrival. 

Tomorrow  the  Chancellor  will  have  a 
breakfast  with  Congressional  leaders  on  the 
Hill;  a  meeting  with  the  Vice  President; 


followed  by  a  meeting  and  a  lunch  with  the 
President.  In  the  afternoon  he  will  meet 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He,  the 
Chancellor,  will  have  a  breakfast  with  Secre- 
tary Haig  on  Wednesday  morning2  and  de- 
part shordy  thereafter  for  Dulles  Airport. 

I  think  those  are  the  highlights  of  the 
schedule.  Now  let  me  talk  a  little  bit  about 
the  visit.  I  know  this  will  come  as  a  tremen- 
dous shock  to  you  all  but  obviously  the 
major,  but  I  think  not  the  only,  subject  of 
the  meetings  between  Mr.  Schmidt  and  the 
President  and  Secretary  are  [is]  going  to  be 
Poland.  I  would  suspect  that  there  will  be 
some  conversation  on  other  subjects  as 
well.  Probably  the  international  economic 
situation.  I  would  assume  there  would  be 
some  discussion  of  NATO  military  strength 
and  defense  budgets  and  things  of  that  sort. 
And  we'll  give  you  a  read-out  on  what  is  in 
fact  discussed  alter  the  meetings,  but  clearly 
the  focus  is  going  to  be  on  Poland. 

And  I  think  on  the  Polish  question  we 
have  to  see  the  Schmidt  visit  fortuitously 
because  you  all  know,  I'm  sure,  that  the  visit 
was  set  up  long  before  the  Polish  situation 
captured  all  of  our  attention.  But  I  think  we 
now  have  to  see  the  Schmidt  visit  as  it 
relates  to  Poland  as  part  of  the  whole  con- 
sultative process  on  how  to  handle  that 
subject.  It's  part  of  a  process  which  has 
included  long  and  detailed  discussions  in 
NATO  for  over  a  year  of  a  number  of 
economic  and  political  steps  that  might  be 
taken  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  invasion  of 
Poland.  It's  in  the  context  of  my  own  trip  to 
Europe  several  weeks  ago  where  I  covered 
Rome,  Bonn,  Brussels,  Paris,  and  London, 
followed  some  days  thereafter  by  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  on  steps  that  will  be 
taken  against  the  Soviet  Union3;  messages 
between  Foreign  Ministers  that  have  fol- 
lowed that  Presidential  announcement;  now 
the  Schmidt  visit,  which  is  accompanied  as 
well  by  the  meeting  of  EC  Ten  Foreign 
Ministers  on  the  subject  of  Poland,  and 
we'll  all  have  a  better  read-out  on  what  went 
on  at  that  meeting  after  Mr.  Genscher  gets 
here  to  brief  us  on  it;  and  there  will  be  a 
ministerial  meeting  in  Brussels  of  the 
NATO  Alliance  on  the  11th  of  January.4 

So  this  visit  is  part  of  that  process.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  during  this  visit  to  arrive  at 


1  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  brief- 
ing was  on  background  and  took  place  in  the 
Department  of  State  beginning  at  10:05  a.m. 
Chancellor  Schmidt  visited  Washington,  January 
4-6,  after  vacationing  in  Florida. 


2  No  records  of  any  of  the  meetings  mentioned 
here,  except  that  with  the  President,  have  been 
found.  The  statement  issued  after  the  meeting 
with  the  President  is  infra. 

3  President  Reagan  made  the  statement  on 
December  29,  1981;  for  text,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:   Current   Documents,    1981,    document   270. 

4  For  documentation  on  this  meeting,  see 
Chapter  10,  Part  B. 
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a  series  of  agreements  with  the  Chancellor 
on  how  to  handle  the  Polish  situation.  Our 
purpose  is  to  discuss  with  him  how  we  see 
the  situation,  how  he  sees  it,  to  exchange 
views  on  what  is  going  on  in  Poland,  and 
indeed  to  discuss  what  steps  might  be  taken 
by  the  West  with  regard  to  the  Polish  situa- 
tion. 

We  will  want  very  much,  I  think,  to  look 
for  examples  during  the  visit  of  the  Chan- 
cellor at  [of]  how  the  Soviets  have  been 
dealing  with  the  United  States  on  this  sub- 
ject and  what  they  have  been  saying  to  the 
Federal  Republic  on  the  same  subject  of 
Poland  because  it  is  very  much  our  view  and 
our  impression  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
taking  one  line  with  us,  which  is  quite  hard, 
and  a  much  less  hard  line  in  their  discus- 
sions with  officials  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  and  that's  one  of  the  things 
we're  going  to  want  to  talk  about  with  the 
Chancellor  and  sort  of  exchange  informa- 
tion on  what  has  been  said  to  us  and  to 
them  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  you  all  know,  our  general  position 
with  regard  to  our  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union  is  that  we  hope  for  parallel 
action  from  our  allies  where  possible, 
recognizing  that  in  all  cases  the  situations 
are  not  the  same,  and  we  would  hope  in 
those  cases  for  at  least  complementary 
steps,  but  under  any  circumstances  we  be- 
lieve that  our  allies  should  not  undercut  the 
steps  we  have  taken  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  I'm  sure  that  that  will  be  part  of 
the  discussions  that  will  take  place  over  the 
course  of  the  next  several  days. 

Now,  since  I  know  you  will  all  ask  me, 
because  I  read  the  newspapers  too,  "What 
about  the  difference  between  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United  States 
on  what's  going  on  in  Poland  and  on  the 
question  of  Soviet  involvement  in  what  is 
going  on  in  Poland?"  Let  me  start  by 
highlighting  for  you,  please,  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Genscher's  December  31  press  con- 
ference,5 which  I  would  suggest  is  worth 
taking  a  look  at  again.  It  is,  in  our  view,  the 
definitive  statement  at  the  present  moment 
of  the  Federal  Republic's  attitude  on  the 
Polish  circumstances  and  on  Soviet  involve- 
ment in  those  circumstances,  and  I  must  say 
from  our  view  it's  a  fairly  precise  statement. 

I  do  not  deny,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
deny  at  this  point  that  there  may  well  be 
differences  of  perspective  on  what's  going 
on  in  Poland,  or  some  elements  of  it,  but  I 


5  For  a  summary  of  this  press  conference,  see 
Washington  Post,  January  1,  1982,  p.  A12. 


think  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  over- 
draw those,  and  it's  why  I  highlight  for  you 
Mr.  Genscher's  interview. 

I  would  point  out  that  with  regard  to  how 
we  handle  Poland  there  seems,  in  my  view, 
to  be  closer  identity  of  views  than  has  often 
been  noted.  For  example,  the  United  States 
Government  has  said  that  we  will  not  pro- 
vide further  government-to-government  as- 
sistance to  Poland  so  long  as  circumstances 
in  that  country  remain  as  they  are.  It's  my 
clear  understanding  that,  in  effect,  that  is 
what  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public has  also  done  with  the  statement  that 
no  further  aid  would  be  forthcoming  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Bundestag.  I  think 
there's  a  fairly  general  community  view  that 
with  regard  to  humanitarian  assistance  to 
Poland  it  should  continue  but  it  should 
continue  with  guarantees  that  the  aid  will  in 
fact  go  to  the  people  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended. I  might  also  add  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  at  this  moment  looking  at 
ways  in  which  we  might  provide  further 
humanitarian  assistance  to  Poland,  consist- 
ent with  the  guarantees  we  insist  on,  how- 
ever, from  the  Polish  Government. 

I  think  as  well  there's  a  fair  degree  of 
similarity  of  view  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public and  ourselves  on  what  ought  to  hap- 
pen in  Poland;  namely,  three  things:  martial 
law  ought  to  be  ended;  the  detainees  ought 
to  be  released;  and  the  three  parties  in 
Poland;  that  is,  the  Church,  the  Govern- 
ment authorities,  and  Solidarity  ought  to 
return  to  the  negotiating  table. 

I  think,  finally,  there  is  strong  under- 
standing both  on  the  part  of  our  German 
friends  and  certainly  here  in  Washington  as 
well  that  the  last  thing  we  need  to  do  is  turn 
this  crisis  in  Poland  caused  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  involvement  with  the  Polish 
authorities  in  repressing  the  workers' 
movement  into  a  crisis  within  the  Western 
community,  and  I  think  that  is  neither  our 
intention,  nor  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  it  is  with 
this  critical  point  as  background  that  I  think 
both  sides  will  be  going  into  these  discus- 
sions over  the  next  several  days. 

I'll  be  glad  to  answer  questions  as  long  as 
you  understand  I  don't  want  to  try  to  get 
into  a  prediction  as  to  what  specifically  is 
going  to  come  out  of  these  meetings,  but 
I'll  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  your  questions. 

Q.  Could  you  expand  a  bit  ...  on  the 
difference  in  which  the  Soviets  have  been 
talking  to  the  Germans  and  the  way  they've 
been  talking  to  us? 

A.  Well,  essentially  no.  Let  me  just  say 
that  it  is  clearly  our  impression  that  the 
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Soviet  Union — well,  the  President,  for  ex- 
ample, described  in  essence  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
reply  to  him  as  negative.6  Our  general  im- 
pression, and  you've  seen,  I  think — I  think 
the  Soviets  have  released  the  text  of  Mr. 
Gromyko's  letter  to  Mr.  Haig7 — the  Soviet 
communications  with  us  have  been  ex- 
tremely negative,  extremely  harsh.  It  is  our 
impression  that  the  Soviets  have  talked  a 
somewhat  different  language  to  the  Federal 
Republic  and  been  a  good  bit  softer  in  their 
style  at  least.  I  don't  say  in  substance.  I'm 
not  sure  there's  much  difference  on  the 
substance.  But  at  least  in  terms  of  the  style. 
And  it's  one  of  the  things  we're  going  to 
want  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Schmidt  to  try  to 
get  some  analysis  of  whether  our  impres- 
sion is  in  fact  correct  and,  if  so,  why  they've 
dealt  with  the  two  of  us  somewhat  dif- 
ferently. 

Q.  In  the  last  18  months  have  there  been 
no  consultations  on  what  in  fact  happened; 
that  is,  internal  repression  rather  than  ex- 
ternal, within  the  Western  Alliance? 

A.  No.  Look,  again,  the  greatest  amount 
of  concentration  within  the  alliance  has 
clearly  been  in  terms  of  what  might  the 
allies  do  in  the  event  of  a  direct  Soviet 
intervention?  There's  no  question  about 
that.  And  the  long  list  of  items  that  we  came 
up  with,  not  as  a  contract  but  as  items  that 
would  be  looked  at  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
intervention,  were  debated  and  discussed 
and  arrived  at  in  NATO,  but  against  the 
focus  of  a  Soviet  intervention.  Within 
NATO  there  has  been  a  good  bit  of  discus- 
sion over  a  fairly  long  period  of  time  about 
this  gray  area — what  we  call  the  gray  area — 
with  a  fairly  substantial  agreement  that  in 
fact  it  would  be  the  most  difficult  case  to 
deal  with,  and  a  lot  of  discussion  about  what 
might  be  done  with  regard  to  it.  But  there's 
no  sense  hiding  from  the  fact  that  after  the 
consultations  and  discussions  on  that  sub- 
ject were  completed  the  general  view  within 
the  NATO  Council  was  that  the  gray  area 
scenarios  were  so  imprecise  and  might  run 
such  a  tremendous  gamut  that  there  simply 
was  no  way  that  the  15  nations  were  going 
to  be  able  to  come  to  agreement  on  steps 
that  might  be  taken  in  that  gray  area  situa- 
tion. So  I'm  not  hiding  from  the  fact  that 
there  was  never  agreement  on  what  might 
be  done  under  those  circumstances,  but  I 
strongly  dispute  anybody  who  argues  that  it 
wasn't  discussed  in  Brussels  because  it  was 


in  some  great  detail.8  Nor  should  we,  I 
think,  assume  that  discussions  that  took 
place  with  regard  to  what  might  be  done  in 
the  event  of  a  Soviet  intervention  were  all  a 
waste  of  time,  because  in  fact  some  of  those 
steps  we  in  fact  used  several  of  them  last 
week.  There  is  at  least  a  fairly  common  view 
within  the  alliance  of  what  some  of  those 
steps  might  mean.  The  issue  is  one  of  when 
we  plan  to  use  them  and  now  when  in  fact 
we  are  using  them. 

Q.  Can  you  talk  some  about  what  your 
latest  reading  of  the  situation  in  Poland  is  as 
you  go  into  the  conversations  with 
Schmidt? 

A.  Yes.  And  I  must  say  I  haven't  read 
anything  this  morning,  so  I'm  dealing  with 
what  I  saw  on  Saturday.  I  don't  think  it  has 
changed  much.  I  think  there's  no  doubt  that 
General  Jaruzelski  and  his  coup  on  Decem- 
ber 13  have,  for  now,  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing his  definition  of  law  and  order.  But  I 
think  it's  much  too  early  to  assume  that  that 
is  going  to  be  any  sort  of  a  long-term 
situation  or  condition.  And  I'm  now  speak- 
ing personally,  but  I  think  it's  a  view  snared 
by  a  number  of  people  in  this  building  that 
we  should  not  forget,  first  of  all,  that  the 
economic  situation  before  the  December  1 3 
coup  was  not  good.  What  has  happened 
since  then  has  certainly  made  it  worse.  On 
the  basis  of  past  history,  we  all  know  that 
economic  conditions  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  political  instability — if  you  want 
to  call  it  that — within  Poland.  I  personally 
do  not  think  that  the  General  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  situation  in  which  you  can 
count  for  any  long  period  of  time  on 
tranquility  and  peace  in  Poland.  I  think  it's 
almost  inevitable  that  there  will  be  passive 
resistance.  I  think  you  will  probably  see  that 
factories  that  used  to  produce  X  number  of 
tractors  per  week  are  now  producing  X 
minus  whatever.  I  think  production  is  going 
to  be  reduced  simply  as  a  process  of  passive 
resistance. 

Whether  it  gets  any  worse  than  that  in 
the  short  run  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  is 
important  though,  particularly  in  terms  of 
discussions  with  the  Chancellor.  It's  impor- 
tant that  we  all  in  the  West  recognize  that  if 
we're  going  to  reestablish  any  sort  of  a 
situation  in  Poland  where  stability  over  a 
longer  period  is  possible  that  can  only  be 
done,  in  our  view,  by  eliminating  martial 


6  See  New  York  Times,  December  28,  1981,  p. 
Al. 

7  The  letter  from  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  to 
Secretary  Haig  has  not  been  further  identified. 


8  The  reference  here  is  to  the  NATO  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting  in  Brussels,  December  10-11, 
1981;  for  text  of  the  communique  issued  at  its 
conclusion,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,  1981,  document  176. 
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law,  letting  the  detainees  go,  and  getting 
back  to  the  negotiating  table.  And  we  don't 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  negotiate  with  the 
leaders  of  Solidarity  when  they  are  in  jail  or 
detained.  That's  not  normally  considered  a 
way  in  which  you're  dealing  with  a  free 
agent.  And  I  think  we  will  make  the  point 
very  clearly  in  our  conversations  with  the 
Chancellor.  But  as  I  indicated  earlier,  and 
certainly  in  Mr.  Genscher's  statement  on 
the  31st,  they  support  those  same  three 
conditions  with  regard  to  Poland. 

Q.  I  get  the  impression  from  reading 
German  statements  that  their  feeling  is  the 
quickest  way  to  bring  those  things  about  is 
to  stop  the  punishment  scenario  and  to  try 
to  discourage  the  passive  resistance  and 
encourage  people  to  get  back  to  work  so 
that  we  can  get  on  about  reviving  the 
economy,  and  that  our  view  is  it's  nice  to 
see  this  passive  resistance. 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  would  say 
it's  nice.  I  think  what  we're  saying  is  it's 
almost  inevitable.  But  I  think  certainly  if 
you  read  the  statements  of  some  German 
officials  there  is  no  question  that  that's  a 
view  that  some  take.  I  would  have  to  say 
other  statements — and  again  I  refer  you  to 
the  Genscher  statement— don't  make  that 
distinction  quite  so  clearly.  I  think  there 
may  well  be  a  good  bit  of  discussion  in  the 
next  several  days  over  how  we  both  see  the 
situation  in  Poland,  how  we  see  General 
Jaruzelski.  Do  we  see  him  as  his  own  agent, 
or  is  he  an  agent  of  the  Soviet  Union?  And  I 
frankly  at  this  point  can't  predict  to  you 
what  the  German  view  on  this  is  going  to 
be.  I  can  only  say  that  on  the  basis  of  what 
I've  read  out  of  Bonn  over  the  course  of  the 
last  several  weeks  you  can  get  a  different 
view  depending  on  who  you  read. 

Q.  .  .  .  (inaudible)  .  .  .  General  Jaru- 
zelski met  with  the  ECK  people  today.  Has 
he  requested,  or  has  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
requested,  a  similar  meeting  in  Warsaw? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  .  .  .  Ambas- 
sador Meehan  met  with  the  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  last  week,  but  I  don't  know  of  any 
since  then.  I'm  told  he's  seeing  Czyrek  this 
afternoon,  the  Foreign  Minister. 

Q.  How  much  value  do  you  attach  to  the 
analysis  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Vatican, 
has  of  the  situation  in  Poland?  How  close 
are  you  in  touch,  and  what  is  your  assess- 
ment of  their  analysis?  Because  the  Ger- 
mans attached  their  story  on  that  very 
strongly. 

A.  We've  been  in  quite  close  contact 
with  the  Vatican.  As  you  know,  the  Presi- 


dent has  been  in  communication  with  the 
Pope  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  question 
that  we  value  very  much  the  Church's  view 
on  what's  going  on  in  Poland  and  the  view 
of  what  the  approach  in  Poland  ought  to  be 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church. 

I  must  say  in  my  own  trip  there  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago— and  I  think  this  situation  has 
changed  a  bit  now — but  it  was  clear  to  me  at 
that  point  that  communications  between 
the  Polish  Church  and  the  Vatican  were  not 
terribly  good.  Since  then  we've  had  our 
Bishop  Dabrovski  and  Archbishop  Poggi 
back  and  forth,  so  they  have  a  better  under- 
standing, I  think,  now  of  what  the  Primate 
and  the  Polish  Church  think.  But  to  a  de- 
gree the  Vatican  is  going  to  have  to  depend 
on  what  it  gets  out  of  the  Polish  Church, 
and  that  depends  to  a  great  degree  on  the 
ability  to  communicate,  and  I  gather  that's 
not  terribly  good. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  the  United  States 
continue  to  support  Poland's  application 
for  membership  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund? 

A.  The  question  is  now  under  review.  I 
can't  give  you  a  definitive  answer  at  this 
point,  but  I  should  point  out  to  you  that 
under  any  circumstances  that  application 
does  not  really  become  a  major  issue  for 
about  6  months.  It's  not  something  that's 
likely  to  be  moved  on  by  the  IMF  within  the 
next  week  or  two.  There's  a  good  bit  of  time 
before  the  IMF  will  move  on  the  application 
anyway,  but  it's  a  question  that's  now  under 
review. 

Q.  To  come  back  to  the  German-Ameri- 
can aspects  of  this  story,  how  helpful  do  you 
think  German  attempts  at  bridge-building 
are?  We  have  noticed  from  Bonn  a  great 
sense  of  relief  when  Secretary  Haig  says 
several  times  that  in  times  of  crisis  you  have 
to  have  particularly  good  contacts  and  com- 
munity dialogue.  The  Germans  are  using 
that  line,  have  been  using  it  for  some  time 
to  continue  talking  at  high  level  with  Brezh- 
nev, they  had  Rakowski  in  Bonn.  Do  you 
think  this  is  helpful  or  do  you  think  it  allows 
the  East  to  separate  Germany  into  depart- 
ing more  from  a  concerted  Western  policy? 

A.  The  proof  of  that  pudding  will  be  in 
the  eating.  There  is  no  question  that  lines  of 
communication  need  to  be  kept  open,  and 
there  is  no  question,  for  example,  that  the 
Rakowski  meeting  in  Bonn  gave  us  a  point 
of  view,  as  briefed  to  us  by  the  German 
officials,  that  is  worth  having.  Bridge-build- 
ing is  not,  I  think,  the  term  I  would  use  so 
much  as  the  Federal  Republic's  role  in 
keeping  the  lines  of  communication  open 
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and  finding  out  what  they're  thinking  in 
Poland,  and  so  forth,  is  obviously  worth 
while. 

Should  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Poles 
succeed — and  I  do  not  think  they  will — in 
convincing  any  one,  two,  or  three  members 
of  NATO  that  the  situation  is  different  than 
other  members  of  NATO  believe  it  to  be, 
then  we  obviously  would  have  a  problem, 
but  communications  between  the  parties 
involved  is,  I  think,  by  and  large,  a  good 
thing,  so  we  don't  have  any  problem  with  it. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  at  one  point  that  at 
a  minimum  we  should  expect  that  our  allies 
would  not  take  action  to  undercut  that  that 
[sic]  we  have  decided  to  do.  What  is  your 
latest  reading  on  the  extent  of  cooperation 
you  are  getting  from  them?  I'm  thinking  of 
what  happens,  for  example,  if  the  Germans 
or  some  other  countries  sell  pipeline  equip- 
ment which  we  have  decided  not  to  sell. 

A.  ...  in  general — and  again  you  all 
must  keep  in  mind  this  NATO  meeting  on 
the  1 1th  because  an  awful  lot  is  going  to  be 
a  lot  clearer  after  that  meeting.  The  whole 
question  of  the  attitude  of  the  allies  and 
how  close  we  are  with  the  allies  is  some- 
thing of  a  moving  target,  so  you  have  to 
start  with  that.  I  have  seen — and  I  don't 
want  to  detail  the  countries,  largely  because 
I  can't  remember  how  much  of  it  was  con- 
fidential and  how  much  of  it  is  open — but  I 
have  seen  at  least  three  countries  that  I  can 
recall  from  within  NATO  who  have  already 
made  it  clear  that  they  will  not  take  actions 
to  undercut  our  sanctions.  In  all  three  cases 
they  were  major  members  of  the  alliance.  It 
is  clearly  a  subject  that  will  be  a  part  of  our 
discussions  with  the  Chancellor  over  the 
next  2  days,  and  we'll  have  a  better  fix  on 
German  attitudes  with  regard  to  that  sub- 
ject then.  The  definitive  answer  to  that,  I 
think,  will  come  after  the  meeting  on  the 
11th. 

Q.  In  the  interview  with  Reston  in  the 
Times  over  the  weekend,9  the  Chancellor 
had  an  interesting  line  in  which  he  com- 
plained about  the  rhetoric  coming  from 
Washington  which  gave  the  impression  of  a 
prewar  situation  rather  than  a  postwar  situ- 
ation. Would  the  United  States  be  willing  to 
tone  down  its  rhetoric  toward  Moscow  as  a 
price  for  greater  German  or  allied  coopera- 
tion? 

A.  As  I  remember  that  particular  quote, 
it  was  in  the  context  of  IMF,  wasn't  it?  I 
don't  think  it  was  in  the  context  of  the 


9  See  New  York  Times,  January  3,  1982,  p.  114. 


Polish  situation.  Not  that  that's  necessarily 
relevant. 

How  do  I  answer  your  question?  As  long 
as  we're  not  talking  about  the  Polish  situa- 
tion, we,  I  think,  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
world  needs  to  know  our  view  of  Soviet  and 
Polish  repression  of  the  workers'  movement 
of  some  10  million  people  and  our  view  of 
what's  going  on  in  Poland  with  regard  to 
detaining  people,  continuation  of  martial 
law,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  that  is  not  to  say  that  I'm  arguing 
for  heightened  rhetoric.  What  I  am  saying  is 
I  think  we  are  going  to  continue  to  talk 
about  the  Polish  situation  as  we  see  it  and 
continue  to  make  it  clear  our  abhorrence  of 
what  is  going  on  there,  and  continue  to 
make  it  clear  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  the 
Soviets  must  permit  the  Polish  people  to 
get  back  to  the  negotiating  table  and  that 
the  Polish  authorities  need  to  move  quickly 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Can  you  assume  that  there  wouldn't 
be  any  further  American  unilateral  action 
until  after  the  January  1 1  meeting,  or  may 
we  do  some  more  things  before  that  on  our 
own? 

A.  The  answer  to  that  is  there  is  no  way  I 
can  give  you  a  definitive  answer.  Again 
speaking  totally  personally,  I  would  be  very 
surprised  if  the  situation  in  Poland  doesn't 
change.  I  mean  if  things  don't  change  be- 
tween now  and  the  1 1th.  I  would  personally 
be  surprised  if  we  would  be  taking  any 
further  steps  until  we  have  completed  our 
conversations  with  the  allies. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
General  Jaruzelski  for  now  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  definition  of  law  and  order, 
and  it's  a  long-term  problem  however  it  is 
going  to  be  resolved?  You  seem  to  be 
taking  a  position  which  sounds  as  if  you 
think  he  has  got  the  immediate  problem 
there  in  better  shape  than  most  of  the 
noises  that  have  been  coming  out  of  this 
building  in  the  past  week  or  so.  Is  this  based 
on  some  new  sense  of  what  they  are  able  to 
do  in  Poland?  Is  it  based  on  just  the  fact  that 
time  has  run  [out]  now  and  nothing  more 
has  happened  or  the  country  is  getting  back 
to  work?  How  do  you  reach  that  judgment? 

A.  ...  I  should  start  by  saying  I  did 
not,  in  fact,  intend  it  to  sound  like  some- 
thing different  than  we've  been  saying  over 
the  last  couple  of  weeks.  My  own  view  is  that 
in  fact  things  are  not — if  I  were  General 
Jaruzelski  I  wouldn't  be  happy  at  all.  I  do 
have  to  make  the  point,  however,  that  the 
number  of  strikes  has  been  reduced.  You 
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know,  if  you  decapitate  the  Solidarity 
leadership,  close  off  all  lines  of  communica- 
tion so  the  people  can't  converse  back  and 
forth,  you  can  accomplish  a  fair  amount  in 
terms  of  bringing  things  to  a  dead  halt,  and 
that's,  I  think,  what  he  has  succeeded  in 
doing,  and  I  guess  in  that  sense,  to  answer 
your  question,  the  course  of  the  last  3  or  4 
days  has  made  it  clear  that  there  aren't 
going  to  be,  at  least  immediately,  any  mas- 
sive strikes,  there  isn't  going  to  be  any 
countrywide  uprising  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  But  I  would  make  the  point  .  .  .  that 
one  of  the  things  that  closing  down  the  lines 
of  communications  has  also  done  is  made  it 
far  more  difficult  to  manage  the  economy. 
And  once  you  begin  to  let  up  so  that  the 
economy  can  begin  to  move  again  you  also 
are  permitting  people  to  start  communicat- 
ing with  each  other,  and  I  therefore  think 
what  we  may  see  is  in  fact  a  more  difficult 
situation  in  Poland  in  the  future.  I  don't 
know  when,  but,  as  I  say,  if  I  werejaruzelski 
I  would  not  feel  at  all  confident  that  I  had 
really  solved  my  problem. 

Q.  There  have  been  repeated  reports 
that  Soviet  troops  are  actually  in  Poland 
wearing  Polish  uniforms.  Has  the  State  De- 
partment here  been  able  to  verify  any  of 
those  reports? 

A.  As  far  as  I  know,  no. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  persuade  the  Chan- 
cellor to  terminate  the  gas  pipeline  deal  or 
postpone  it,  or  would  that  not  be  a  subject 
at  all  any  more?10  I  mean  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  past  many  times. 

A.  You  people  had  almost  disappointed 
me.  It  has  gone  35  minutes  before  the 
pipeline  really  came  up.  Let  me  answer  that 
question  by  saying  that  the  view  of  the  U.S. 
Government  with  regard  to  the  pipeline  is 
clear.  It  hasn't  changed.  Obviously  it  is  in 
the  last  analysis  a  decision  to  be  made  by 
sovereign  governments,  but  everybody,  I 
think,  knows  what  our  view  is,  and  I  would 
expect  that  should  the  opportunity  arise  we 
will  express  during  this  visit  our  view  of  the 
pipeline. 

Q.  May  I  follow  that  question  up?  I'm 
not  sure  I  understand  our  view.  As  I  un- 
derstand our  view,  it  was  that  we  can't  stop 
the  pipeline  but  let's  at  least  urge  the  Eu- 
ropeans not  to  get  too  heavily  involved  in 
Soviet  sources  of  energy.  I  just  want  to 
make  sure  that's  the  position,  or  is  it  the 
position  they  shouldn't  go  ahead  with  the 
pipeline? 


A.  .  .  .  our  view  has  always  been  we 
don't  think  they  should  go  ahead  with  the 
pipeline.  Then  you  go  from  that  to  say, 
"However,  we  also  recognize  that  it  is  not  a 
decision  we  can  make,"  and  you  proceed 
with  the  description  as  you  stated  it.  But  our 
view  is  that  the  pipeline  is  a  mistake,  and  it 
has  always  been  that. 

Q.  I  want  to  make  sure  I  understand 
when  you  said  earlier  that  you  don't  want 
the  Europeans  to  undercut  our  sanctions, 
one  of  the  sanctions  was  that  you  would  not 
allow  licenses  for  any  equipment  in  helping 
build  the  pipeline.  Could  that  be  enlarged 
upon  to  say  that  if  the  Germans  go  ahead 
with  the  pipeline  that's  cutting  into  the 
American  sanctions? 

A.  I  want  to  be  careful  how  I  answer 
that,  .  .  .  but  I  will  say  that  you're  right  we 
have  taken  steps  to  suspend  any  U.S.  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union  some  of  which  would 
affect  the  pipeline,  and  our  position  is  with 
regard  to  our  allies  that  they  should  not 
undercut  the  sanctions  we  have  taken,  and  I 
don't  want  to  go  beyond  that. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  Soviets  have  now  a 
much  harsher  language  to  the  United  States 
than  to  Germany.  I  suppose  it  is  not  very 
surprising  for  you.  So  I  would  like  to  know 
what  do  you  expect  to  hear  from  Chancellor 
Schmidt  about  that?  Apparently  you  are 
concerned  that  it  would  be  working. 

A.  As  I  say,  we  want  to  talk  about  that 
subject  because  I  think  it  would  be  interest- 
ing for  both  sides  to  exchange  views.  First 
of  all,  I  should  say  we  want  to  find  out 
whether  our  impression  is  in  fact  correct 
that  the  line  they  have  taken  with  us  and  the 
line  they  have  taken  with  Bonn  are  different 
at  least  in  tone.  If  that  proves  to  be  the 
case — and  in  the  conversations  we  should 
be  able  to  establish  that — it  would  be  in- 
teresting for  us  together  to  try  to  analyze 
why  there  have  been  those  differences  in 
tone  and  to  think  a  little  bit  about  the 
implications  of  why  the  Soviets  would  be 
talking  to  us  one  way  and  to  Bonn  some- 
what differently. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  anything  in  the  way  of 
a  communique  or  some  kind  of  a  statement 
of  facts"  that  are  agreed  by  both  parties 
after  that  meeting,  or  are  you  waiting  until 
after  January  11? 

A.  January  1 1th  is  not  really  relevant  to 
this.  The  practice  has  varied  a  bit  from  visit 


10  For  documentation  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
natural  gas  pipeline,  see  Chapter  10,  Part  A. 


1 '  For  text  of  the  statement  issued  after  Chan- 
cellor Schmidt's  meeting  with  President  Reagan 
on  January  5,  see  infra. 
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to  visit,  so  at  this  point  I  can't  predict  to  you 
whether  we'll  have  a  communique  or  sort  of 
a  noncommunique  like  we  did,  I  think  it  was 
in  March,  or  whether  anything  at  all  will  be 
released.  I  just  don't  know  that,  and  I  won't 
know  until  we've  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  the 
Germans. 

Q.  One  other  question  on  the  pipeline, 
you  said  the  U.S.  position  hasn't  changed, 
but  in  fact  the  circumstances  have  changed 
in  that  the  Germans  went  ahead  and  signed 
this  contract.  Now  it  is  the  U.S.  position  that 
they  should  get  out  of  the  contract,  cancel 
it,  abrogate  it  in  some  way? 

A.  There  are  some  other  circumstances 
which  have  changed,  one  of  which  is  that 
Poland  has  happened.  Again,  I  don't  want 
to  get  terribly  specific  because  this  is  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  have  to  be  discussed.  I 
would  like  to  stand  on  my  statement  that 
we've  always  had  a  view  of  the  pipeline.  It  is, 
obviously,  in  the  last  analysis,  not  a  decision 
for  us  to  take,  but  as  you  say,  some  circum- 
stances have  changed  with  regard  to  signing 
contracts,  but  also  some  circumstances  have 
changed  in  Europe  itself — particularly  in 
Poland.  Our  view  of  the  pipeline  has  not 
changed. 

Q.  Can  I  follow  that  up  again,  because 
the  political  dimerision  of  the  pipeline  has 
been  referred  to  by  columnists  and  others — 
and  I  think  it's  accurate — as  tantamount  to 
the  farmers'  lobby  in  this  country  against 
the  grain  embargo. 

The  United  States  in  its  sanctions  obvi- 
ously did  not  take  the  really  tough  political 
issue  dealing  with  the  farmers,  and  yet 
you're  asking  the  Germans  to  take  the  really 
tough  one  dealing  with  a  contract  already 
signed.  How  do  you  respond  to  something 
like  that? 

A.  ...  at  this  point,  I'm  not  saying 
we're  asking  anybody  to  do  anything  other 
than  to  recognize  that  this  is  a  subject  worth 
thinking  about  in  the  context  of  what  has 
happened  in  Poland  and  against  the  back- 
ground of  our  desire  that  nothing  be  done 
to  undercut  the  sanctions  we've  taken.  I 
don't  want  to  go  any  further  than  that  right 
now. 

Q.  Can  I  ask  you,  you  said  that  one  of 
the  preoccupations  on  both  sides,  you  be- 
lieve, is  to  make  sure  that  the  crisis  in 
Poland  doesn't  become  a  crisis  in  the  al- 
liance, whether  this  administration  wishes 
to  scream  at  the  Europeans  as  the  last  one 
did  or  not.  If  the  facts  don't  change,  are  you 
concerned  that  there  will  be,  on  the  Hill  for 
one  place,  and  others,  basically  what  turns 
into  a  crisis  in  the  alliance? 


A.  Instead  of  answering  the  question, 

the  point  is,  if  the  facts  don't  change,  and 

again,  ...  as  I  said,  it's  a  moving  target. 

We  are  already  closer  together  than  we 

were  2  weeks  ago.  I  don't  know  where  we 

will  be  on  the  1 1th  and  so  forth,  but  I  think, 

to  answer  the  question  in  a  different  way,  if 

we  were  not  to  receive  support  from  our 

allies  for  the  steps  we've  taken,  obviously, 

this  would  be  a  serious  matter  insofar  as  this 

alliance  of  ours  is  concerned.  There  is  no 

question  about  that.  I  don't  think  that  that  is 

what  is  going  to  happen. 
* 
Q.  I  wonder  whether  you  can   tell  us 

what  you  make  of  the  apparent  disagree- 
ment between  your  own  position  and  that 
of  the  Chancellor  as  regards  Yalta12  and  its 
implication  for  the  current  situation.  Obvi- 
ously, in  the  interview  the  Chancellor  gave 
you  Sunday,  he  made  a  great  deal  out  of  the 
fact  that  Yalta  is  still  there,  that  it  is  insur- 
mountable, and  we  cannot  sweep  it  under 
the  carpet,  whereas  out  of  here,  we  hear 
more  about  Helsinki.13 

Is  that  likely  to  come  up  in  the  debates? 
Are  we  going  to  have  a  philosophical  agree- 
ment [argument?]  as  to  what  extent  Yalta  is 
still  relevant  or  not  relevant,  and  whether  it 
can  be  used  as  a  means  to  not  do  as  much  as 
you  might  hope  to? 

A.  Whether  it  will  come  up  or  not,  I 
cannot  be  certain.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  in 
our  view  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  is  an  impor- 
tant, but  not  the  only  important,  element  in 
the  whole  question  of  looking  at  the  legal 
situation,  if  you  will,  as  it  regards  Poland. 
Obviously,  the  U.N.  Charter  is  also  in- 
volved. There  is  a  whole  series  of  interna- 
tional agreements  that  are  important.  I 
think  it  would  tend  to  be  very  quickly  a 
sterile  debate  if  we  are  arguing  over  wheth- 
er Yalta  still  applies  or  whether  Yalta  has 
been  amended  by  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and 
all  of  this.  I  wouldn't  expect  it  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  our  time. 

What  is  important,  when  everything  else 
is  said  and  done,  is  that  Poland  is  in  the 
heart  of  Europe.  In  terms  of  the  long-term 
stability  of  Europe,  it  is  our  very  strong  view 
that  Poland  will  be,  in  the  long  run,  a  more 
stable  country  if  the  forces  in  Poland  can 


12  The  reference  here  is  to  the  accords  worked 
out  at  Yalta  in  February  1945  by  President  Roose- 
velt, Marshall  Stalin,  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
concerning  the  post-war  shape  of  Europe. 

13  The  reference  here  is  to  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope, signed  at  Helsinki  on  August  1,  1975;  for 
text,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September 
1,  1975,  p.  323-350. 
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get  back  to  the  negotiating  table  and  can 
establish  some  community  of  view,  and  re- 
turn to  the  reform  process  that  was  going 
on  up  until  the  13th  of  December. 

I  find  it  difficult,  on  the  basis  of  35  years 
of  looking  at  Polish  history,  to  believe  that  a 
repressed  Poland  is  a  Poland  that  contrib- 
utes to  stability  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and 
that  is,  when  we  are  all  through  with  it,  what 
we  are  all  talking  about. 

Q.  .  .  .  does  the  United  States  plan  to 
go  back  to  the  Madrid  conference14  when  it 
resumes  with  full  participation  without  any 
sort  of  protest  or  anything  like  that? 

A.  I  have  to  give  you  the  same  answer  to 
this  one  that  I  gave  you  to  the  last  one.  It's  a 
question  that's  under  review  and  I  can't 
give  you  any  firm  answer  on  that  now.  It  will 
obviously  depend  to  some  degree  at  least 
on  the  events  between  now  and  the  sched- 
uled resumption  of  the  Madrid  meetings. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  with  the  Haig  meet- 
ing with  Gromyko?  Is  that  also  under  re- 
view? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Getting  back  to  what  .  .  .  asked  ear- 
lier, there  is  a  column  in  one  of  the  newspa- 
pers this  morning  saying  that  while  the 
President  plans  to  talk  softly  and  reasonably 
he  is  going  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact 
that  if  there's  a  wide  gap  that  continues 
between  us  and  Bonn  it's  likely  to  have  a 
very,  very  adverse  effect  within  Congress. 
Can  you  elaborate  a  little  bit  on  that? 

A.  Again,  I  don't  want  to  predict  what 
the  President  is  going  to  say  or  how  he  is 
going  to  say  it.  And  I'm  not  sure  I  know  how 
some  articles  have  arrived  at  that.  But  as  I 
said  in  answer  to  .  .  .  question,  if  you  take 
the  worst  possible  outcome,  which  is  no 
agreement,  obviously  it  is  going  to  have  an 
impact  on  attitudes  in  the  United  States, 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  I  would 
assume  on  public  opinion  in  Europe.  I  don't 
think  that's  what's  going  to  happen,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  as  I  indicated  in  my  opening 
remarks,  I  think  both  we  and  the  Germans 
are  going  to  come  into  -this  meeting  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  have  got  to  be 
careful  not  to  let  what  has  been  an  issue 
created  in  Poland  by  Poles  and  Soviets 
become  an  issue  of  major  debate  within  the 
West,  and  I  think  we  both  approach  it  with 
that  point  in  mind. 


Q.  Have  you  heard  from  Congressmen 
and  Senators?  Is  the  administration  getting 
any  kind  of  feedback  from  these  people 
even  though  they  are  not  here  now? 

A.  I  haven't.  That  doesn't  mean  that 
others  haven't.  But  with  the  Congress  in 
recess  I  have  not  heard.  I've  had  a  couple  of 
conversations  with  Congressmen,  and  I 
have  seen  a  statement  I  think  by  Senator 
Moynihan,  but  that's  all  I've  seen. 

Q.  You  said  that  a  repressed  Poland 
doesn't  contribute  to  the  stability  in  Eu- 
rope. But  do  you  think  that  a  more  demo- 
cratic Poland,  a  less  Communist  Poland, 
could  contribute  to  stability  in  Europe? 

A.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  a  more 
democratic  Poland  can  contribute  to  the 
stability  in  Europe,  yes. 

Q.  Okay,  thank  you. 

A.  Thank  you. 


Document  207 

Joint  Statement  Issued  b\  President  Reagan 
and  West  German  Chancellor  Schmidt, 
January  5,  1982" 

Visit  by  Chancellor 
Schmidt  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  on 
January  5,  1982  held  extensive  talks  in 
which  Secretary  of  State  Haig  and  Foreign 
Minister  Genscher  participated.  The  Chan- 
cellor also  met  with  Vice  President  Bush, 
Secretary  Weinberger,  and  senior  adminis- 
tration officials  and  with  leaders  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  had  a 
thorough  exchange  of  views  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Poland.  They  expressed  grave  con- 
cern about  the  imposition  of  martial  law, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  suppression  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  Polish  citizens  in 
violation  of  international  agreements,  in- 
cluding the  Final  Act  of  Helsinki,  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights.16 


14  For  documentation  on  the  Madrid  review 
conference  on  implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  see  Chapter  10,  Part  A. 


15  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  January  11,  1982,  pp.  6-7. 

16  For  the  text  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  see 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  1,  1975, 
pp.  323-350;  for  the  text  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights,  see  ibid.,  December  19, 
1948,  pp.  752-754. 
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The  Chancellor  informed  the  President 
about  the  final  communique  issued  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  member  countries 
of  the  European  Communities  on  January 
4.17  The  President  welcomed  this  state- 
ment. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
agreed  on  their  analysis  of  the  Polish  situa- 
tion. They  noted  that  contrary  to  the  un- 
dertaking of  the  Polish  leadership  to  rees- 
tablish liberty  and  the  process  of  reform, 
repression  and  violation  of  basic  human 
rights  in  Poland  continues. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  call 
again  on  the  Polish  authorities  to  end  the 
state  of  martial  law,  to  release  those  ar- 
rested and  to  restore  the  dialogue  with  the 
Church  and  Solidarity. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
agreed  that  developments  in  Poland  dem- 
onstrate once  again  the  obvious  inability  of 
the  Communist  system  to  accept  those 
changes  necessary  to  meet  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  their  peoples.  This  endangers 
public  confidence  in  cooperation  between 
East  and  West  and  seriously  affects  interna- 
tional relations  and  stability. 

They  both  noted  the  responsibility  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  developments  in  Poland 
and  expressed  concern  about  the  serious 
pressure  it  is  bringing  to  bear  against  Polish 
efforts  for  renewal.  They  insist  Poland  be 
allowed  to  resolve  its  problems  without 
external  interference. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  reiter- 
ated their  position  that  any  military  inter- 
vention in  Poland  would  have  the  gravest 
consequences  for  international  relations 
and  would  fundamentally  change  the  entire 
international  situation. 

The  President  explained  the  economic 
measures  taken  by  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Chancellor 
informed  the  President  that  the  Federal 
Republic,  together  with  its  partners  in  the 
European  Community,  will  undertake  close 
and  positive  consultations  in  this  regard 
with  the  United  States  and  with  other  West- 
ern states  in  order  to  define  what  decisions 
will  best  serve  their  common  objectives  and 
avoid  any  step  which  could  undermine  their 
respective  actions.  They  welcomed  the 
agreement  of  the  NATO  Allies  to  hold  a 
special  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  in  Brus- 
sels next  week18  for  further  discussion  of 
these  matters. 


The  Chancellor  drew  the  President's  at- 
tention to  the  resolution  passed  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1981, 19  in  which  the  Bundestag,  in 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Government, 
decided  to  hold  in  abeyance  official  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Poland  as  long  as  the  present 
regime  continues  its  oppression  of  the  Pol- 
ish people.  The  President  reiterated  his 
previous  statement  that  further  assistance 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of 
Poland  is  not  possible  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. The  President  and  the  Chan- 
cellor expressed  their  hope  that  the  course 
of  developments  in  Poland  would  permit 
their  countries  to  review  these  decisions. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  ex- 
pressed their  solidarity  with  the  Polish  peo- 
ple and  their  readiness  to  continue  humani- 
tarian aid  provided  that  it  directly  benefits 
the  people.  In  this  context,  the  President 
informed  the  Chancellor  that  American 
labor  and  other  private  groups  are  working 
together  to  organize  a  day  of  solidarity  with 
the  Polish  people  on  January  30. 

In  view  of  the  grave  developments  in 
Poland,  which  constitute  a  serious  violation 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  President  and 
the  Chancellor  agreed  that  the  Madrid  Con- 
ference on  the  implementation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  should  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion as  soon  as  possible  at  the  level  of 
Foreign  Ministers.  They  will  take  action  as 
appropriate  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  denouncing 
the  violation  of  human  rights  as  well  as  acts 
of  violence.  Other  measures  will  be  consid- 
ered as  the  situation  in  Poland  develops. 

They  welcomed  the  initiatives  by  the 
European  Parliament  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  establish  March  21  as  "Afghanistan 
Day"  to  express  common  hope  and  support 
for  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  agreed  that 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  must 
end,  and  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Sovi- 
et troops  from  Afghanistan  and  respect  for 
the  right  of  the  Afghan  people  to  choose  an 
independent  and  nonaligned  government. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  under- 
lined the  significance  of  arms  control  as  an 
indispensable  element  of  their  common  se- 
curity policy.  They  reaffirm  their  determi- 
nation to  continue  their  efforts  for  effective 
arms  control.  In  this  context  the  Chancellor 
expressed  his  deep  appreciation  of  the 
President's  speech  of  November  18,  1981,20 


17  For  the  text  of  this  communique,  see  New 
York  Times,  January'  5,  1982,  p.  A7. 

18  For  documentation  concerning  this  meeting, 
see  Chapter  10,  Part  A. 


19  Regarding  this  resolution,  see  New  York 
Times,  December  19,  1981,  p.  7. 

20  For  the  text  of  this  speech,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  document 
60. 
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and  welcomed   the  initiatives  for  a  com- 
prehensive arms  control  policy  it  contains. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  also 
stressed  the  great  importance  of  current 
economic  issues.  In  this  context,  the  Chan- 
cellor referred  to  the  danger  of  a  worldwide 
depression  and  ensuing  far-reaching  politi- 
cal hazards  that  may  arise  if  the  industrial 
countries  fail  to  agree  on  a  common  strate- 
gy to  combat  unemployment.  The  Chancel- 
lor emphasized  in  particular  the  strategic 
significance  of  social  and  economic  stability 
in  the  industrial  countries  of  the  West  as  an 
important  element  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  East-West  balance. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
agreed  that  protectionism  is  to  be  rejected 
and  stated  their  resolve  to  work  for  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  freedom  in  international 
trade. 

They  also  noted  that  their  governments 
were  following  policies  aimed  at  reducing 
significantly  the  level  of  interest  rates 
through  control  of  budget  deficits,  com- 
batting inflation  and  overcoming  the  reces- 
sion. 

The  two  leaders  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  close  bilateral  and  multilateral  con- 
sultations at  all  levels  between  the  members 
of  the  Western  Alliance. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  under- 
lined the  close  and  trusting  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  They  agreed  on  the 
need  to  maintain  and  deepen  U.S. -German 
friendship  by  furthering  and  broadening 
mutual  contacts  and,  in  particular,  a  better 
understanding  among  the  members  of  the 
younger  generation. 

To  this  effect,  they  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion that  Secretary  of  State  Haig  and  For- 
eign Minister  Genscher  have  named  coor- 
dinators in  their  respective  departments  for 
American-German  relations.  In  the  State 
Department  the  duties  have  been  assigned 
to  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  European  Affairs.  In  the 
Foreign  Office  the  duties  will  be  assumed 
by  Minister  of  State,  Dr.  Hildegard  Hamm- 
Bruecher. 


Document  208 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig)  and  the  West 
German  Foreign  Minuter  (Genscher), 
March  8,  198221 

Visit  by  Foreign  Minister 
Genscher  to  the  United 
States 

Q.  (Interpretation)  Mr.  Secretary  Haig, 
Republican  Senator  Stevens,  of  Alaska,  has 
threatened  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  with  the  goal  of  effecting  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  German- 
y.22  What  measures  are  available  to  you  in 
the  Executive  to  prevent  this  resolution? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
this  viewpoint  represents  a  very  strong  at- 
titude in  the  American  Congress  today. 
After  all,  the  presence  of  American  forces  in 
Europe  has  served  two  fundamental  pur- 
poses: first,  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  protection  of  its  national  secu- 
rity; and  it  is  also,  of  course,  the  bedrock  of 
the  unity  of  the  Western  community  of 
nations  which  has  been  the  shield  that  has 
preserved  it  since  the  inception  of  NATO. 
And  I  do  not  contemplate  any  such  propos- 
als getting  prominence  in  our  policy. 

Q.  Mr.  Genscher,  in  Washington  there  is 
more  and  more  dissatisfaction  because  of 
the  pipeline  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union 
because  of  German  restraint  on  economic 
sanctions.23  Some  say  East-West  trade  is 
more  important  to  the  Germans  than  the 
principle  of  unity  in  NATO.  How  can  you 
deal  with  this  dissatisfaction  here  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Genscher.  I  believe  we  must  con- 
centrate more  on  the  public  opinion  of  the 


21  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  inter- 
view by  correspondents  of  German  television  took 
place  beginning  at  1:55  p.m.  at  the  Department  of 
State.  Foreign  Minister  Genscher  was  in  Washing- 
ton, March  7-9,  primarily  to  discuss  preparations 
for  the  NATO  summit  in  Bonn  in  June.  A  note  on 
the  source  text  indicates  that  Genscher's  respon- 
ses were  in  German  and  were  interpreted  into 
English  for  transcription. 

22  The  proposal  under  reference  was  in  fact 
introduced  as  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Bill  for  1983.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
proposal,  see  SATO  Troop  Withdrawals:  Hearing 
Before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  United 
States  Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,   1982). 

23  Regarding  the  Trans-Siberian  natural  gas 
pipeline,  see  Chapter  10,  Part  A. 
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United  States,  and  that  the  government  and 
the  opposition  know  our  positions  well.  I 
think  this  visit  makes  a  further  contribution 
to  explain  the  objectives  of  German  policy. 
Also,  we  have  the  common  goal  that  the 
Versailles  and  Bonn  summits24  will  be  an 
expression  of  Western  unity  and  solidarity. 

Q.  Mr.  Haig,  isn't  it  true  that  both  of  you 
two  Ministers  demonstrate  the  traditional 
unity,  but  that  in  reality  you  are  deeply 
worried  about  certain  neutralist  and 
pacifistic  tendencies  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany?  And  don't  you  ask  your- 
selves whether  the  Germans  are  still  reliable^ 
partners? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  have  seen  some 
of  these  suggestions  in  the  media  and 
speculation  among  journalists,  but  I  remain 
profoundly  confident  that  the  imperatives 
that  underline  the  good  relationships  en- 
joyed today  between  Bonn  and  Washing- 
ton, and  those  between  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity of  nations  at  large,  remain  the  over- 
riding imperative  for  policies  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  I  am  very  confident. 

One  could  really  draw  some  lessons  from 
the  recent  Polish  experience,  where  West- 
ern unity  and  consistency  of  policy  has  been 
remarkable  for  the  very  character  of  that 
unity. 

Q.  (Translation)  If  I  may  ask  you  again, 
Mr.  Haig,  of  course,  the  official  picture  of 
the  relations  looks  very  positive,  but  when 
you  read  the  American  newspapers  and  you 
hear  American  Congressmen  and  Senators 
too,  then  you  see  that  there  is  spreading  a 
growing  skepticism  and  distrust  vis-a-vis  the 
Germans. 

Secretary  Haig.  Again,  I  don't  want  to 
overemphasize  it,  but  I  think  it  does  suggest 
that  perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  a 
strengthening  of  the  coordinating  mecha- 
nisms between  the  United  States  and  our 
partners  in  Europe,  through  improved  con- 
sultation— perhaps  even  by  a  broadening  of 
the  political  dimension  of  the  alliance  itself 
to  be  sure  that  these  questions  that  have 
been  raised  are  dealt  with  through  effective 
two-way  communication. 

Q.  (Interpretation)  Mr.  Genscher, 
would  the  image  of  America  of  many  Ger- 
mans be  more  positive  if  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration would  show  greater  willingness  for 
a  dialogue  with  the  Russians? 


Mr.  Genscher.  (Interpretation)  I  think 
the  speech  in  November  by  President  Rea- 
gan25 on  the  question  of  arms  control  has 
given  some  clear  signals,  and  we  also  have 
acted  in  the  common  conviction  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  break  off  the  CSCE  process,  but 
rather  continue  it;  and  this  shows  that  Eu- 
ropeans and  Americans  know  very  well  how 
valuable  this  process  is  for  East-West  rela- 
tions. What  is  involved  here,  and  both  of  us 
have  stated  this  here,  conscious  of  the  great 
responsibility  that  Germany  and  the  United 
States  have  for  Western  unity,  that  we  must 
come  to  an  even  closer  concertation  [sic]  of 
American  and  German  policy,  and  in  this 
context  must  pay  even  closer  attention  to 
the  political  dimensions  of  the  alliance  and 
to  enlarge  them.  I  think  this  would  greatly 
help  to  present  a  clearer  picture  of  our 
common  objective.  I  would  hope  that  the 
most  recent  opinion  polls  in  the  United 
States  on  the  attitude  of  Europeans  towards 
the  alliance,  towards  the  United  States,  to- 
wards our  common  security  policy  will  show 
when  they  are  published  that  the  picture 
which  has  been  painted  by  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  German 
population  was  absolutely  correct. 

Qr  (Interpretation)  Mr.  Secretary,  when 
will  the  American-Soviet  negotiations  on 
the  limitation,  on  the  reduction  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  start?  And  why  does 
Washington  hesitate  to  schedule  for  this 
year  a  summit  meeting  between  Chairman 
Brezhnev  and  President  Reagan? 

Secretary  Haig.  First,  with  respect  to 
arms  control  negotiations,  as  you  know,  we 
have  (inaudible)  those  negotiations  in  Ge- 
neva on  the  regional  systems.  We  are  now 
completing  a  year  of  very  intense  efforts  of 
preparing  our  position  on  strategic  talks, 
the  so-called  START  talks.  And  I  would  feel 
that  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  not  months,  those 
positions  will  be  completed.  Then  it  merely 
remains  to  insure  that  the  conditions  are 
right  for  the  launching  of  such  talks. 

It  is  important  that  your  viewers  recog- 
nize that  we  have  not  delayed  on  this,  but 
have  taken  great  care  to  be  sure  that  we  do 
not  have  a  repetition  of  the  SALT  II  experi- 
ence, where  an  agreement  was  arrived  at, 
but  where  that  agreement  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Congress;  and  that 
is  even  more  disastrous  to  East-West  rela- 
tions and  arms  control  progress  than  to 


24  For  documentation  regarding  the  Versailles 
Economic  Summit,  see  Chapter  5,  Part  F;  con- 
cerning the  Bonn  NATO  summit,  see  Chapter  10, 
Part  A. 


25  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  speech, 
November  18,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,  1981,  document  60. 
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hastily  rush  into  talks   that  are  not  well 
prepared. 

With  respect  to  the  summit  question,  the 
President  has  made  it  very  clear  that  he 
feels  summitry  must  be  well  prepared,  there 
must  be  an  outcome  visualized  and  achieva- 
ble or  it  merely  raises  euphoric  expecta- 
tions which  are  dashed  on  the  rocks  of 
disappointment  and  the  worsening  of  East- 
West  relations  when  a  summit  is  not  well 
prepared. 

At  this  time,  the  situation  in  Poland 
certainly  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  successful 
summit  outcome.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
do  not  continue  our  communications  with 
the  Soviet  leadership.  I've  met  once  this  fall 
and  in  January  with  Gromyko,26  and  I  have 
had  continuing  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  here  in  Washington,  and  they 
will  continue  in  the  days  ahead. 

Q.  (Interpretation)  Mr.  Genscher,  how 
do  you  feel  about  President  Reagan's 
receiving  the  opposition  leaders,  Mr.  Kohl 
and  Mr.  Strauss,  but  not  former  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt,  Chairman  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  who  holds  a  Nobel  Prize, 
when  he  was  in  Washington  recently? 

Mr.  Genscher.  (Interpretation)  I  do  not 
know  why  this  meeting  did  not  take  place, 
but  we  welcome  all  contacts  between  peo- 
ple from  all  sectors  who  hold  political 
responsibility.  Incidentally,  we  handle  it  in 
Bonn  the  same  time  [way?],  when  opposi- 
tion leaders  come  from  the  United  States.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  one  gets  to  know 
the  full  spectrum  of  the  political  opinions  of 
another  country. 

Q.  (Interpretation)  Mr.  Haig,  President 
Reagan  will  travel  to  Europe  in  June.27  My 
question  to  you  is,  why  is  he  not  going  to 
visit  a  location  which  is  of  such  great  point 
to  Americans  and  Germans  alike?  I'm  refer- 
ring to  West  Berlin. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  it  is  too  early  to 
judge  whether  he  will  or  will  not  go.  I  know 
Foreign  Minister  Genscher  will  raise  this 
with  President  Reagan  tomorrow.  It's  too 
early  to  say.  If  a  decision  was  made  not  to 
go,  it  would  be  strictly  in  the  context  of 
available  time,  and  should  not  be  misread  as 
to  some  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  visit.  As  you  know,  I  was 
there  recently  myself. 


26  For  the  text  of  Secretary  Haig's  press  con- 
ference following  his  January  26  meeting  with 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  see  document  252. 

27  President  Reagan  visited  Paris,  London, 
Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Rome,  June  2-11,  1982. 


Q.  (Interpretation)  So  you  would  say 
there  is  still  a  good  opportunity  the  Presi- 
dent might  come  to  Berlin? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  it  is  still  under 
consideration,  and  it  will  be  viewed  with 
increased  intensity  in  the  days  ahead. 

Q.  (Interpretation)  Herr  Genscher, 
don't  you  have  the  impression  that  especial- 
ly with  American  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors, there  is  a  certain  lack  of  information 
on  our  foreign  policy  and  its  principles? 
And  how  do  you  think  this  information 
deficit  can  be  removed  in  a  convincing 
fashion? 

Mr.  Genscher.  (Interpretation)  Well,  I 
am  using  this  visit  for  meetings  with  a 
number  of  Americans  outside  the  adminis- 
tration proper  and  also  with  representatives 
of  the  mass  media,  and  I  agree  that  more 
information  must  be  offered;  but  all  in  all,  I 
would  say  that  during  the  meetings  which  I 
have  had  so  far  I  have  gained  the  conviction 
that  during  our  forthcoming  meetings  in 
Bonn,  we  shall  come  to  common  positions, 
not  only  on  alliance  policies,  but  that,  be- 
yond that,  it  will  become  very  clear  that  it  is 
the  consensus  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
alliance  that  we  shall  offer  to  the  Soviet 
Union  our  willingness  for  cooperation,  and 
that  the  Soviet  Union  must  realize  that  it 
would  be  very  much  in  its  own  interest  to 
cooperate  with  us,  and  that  for  that  reason 
the  Soviet  Union  should  refrain  from  every- 
thing which  constitutes  a  burden  to  (inaudi- 
ble). 

Q.  (Interpretation)  Mr.  Haig,  the  gas 
pipeline  deal  with  Moscow  is  a  most  sensi- 
tive point  in  German- American  relations. 
When  do  you  believe  the  American  Govern- 
ment, everybody  in  the  American  Govern- 
ment, will  give  up  their  resistance  to  this  gas 
pipeline  deal? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  doubt  that  they  will 
give  up  their  concerns  about  the  deal.  Our 
position  on  that  question  has  been  long- 
standing, and  has  not  changed  in  a  number 
of  months.  That  notwithstanding,  I  think 
Americans  understand  that  certain  commit- 
ments have  been  made  and  contracts 
signed,  and  that  today  we  are  engaged  in  a 
very  important  question  with  respect  to 
Poland. 

I  would  hope — and  I  do  not  anticipate — 
that  the  pipeline  will  get  engaged  in  those 
important  discussions,  which  after  all  in- 
volve vital  matters  of  future  East-West  rela- 
tions. 

Q.  (Interpretation)  Mr.  Genscher,  do 
you  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
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will  be  able  to  sustain  the  pipeline  deal  if 
the  Soviet  Union  should  send  its  own 
troops  into  Poland? 

Mr.  Genscher.  (Interpretation)  Our 
policy  is  trying  to  prevent  such  an  outcome, 
and  I  think  the  Soviet  Union  will  un- 
derstand that  such  a  step  would  change  the 
world  situation  fundamentally.  I  would  like 
to  continue  a  policy  which  tries  to  stimulate 
interest  and  cooperation  with  the  West,  and 
not  take  such  steps.  We  understand  that  the 
Federal  Republic  keeps  its  contracts,  and  is 
going  to  have  to  keep  this  one,  too. 

Interviewer.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 


Document  209 

Remarks  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
and  the  West  German  Foreign  Minister 
(Genscher),  March  9,  19822* 

Foreign  Minister 
Genscher's  Meeting  With 
the  President 

Secretary  Haig.  Good  afternoon,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  just  want  to  take  a  few 
moments  and  emphasize  that  we've  just 
completed  a  very  successful  and  encourag- 
ing visit  by  our  distinguished  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  West  Germany,  Hans  Dietrich 
Genscher,  an  old  friend. 

Our  discussions  here,  starting  Sunday 
evening  carried  through  yesterday,  and 
have  just  concluded  with  a  detailed  discus- 
sion with  President  Reagan.  They  included 
topics  of  East-West  relations,  the  Polish 
situation,  the  measures  preparatory  to  the 
upcoming  summits,  the  economic  summit 
in  France  and  the  NATO  summit  in  Bonn 
this  coming  spring.  They  involve  a  number 
of  bilateral  issues — to  include  the  details  of 
the  President's  visit  to  Bonn  in  conjunction 
with  the  NATO  summit  which  now  will 
probably  be  expanded  to  include  a  visit  to 
West  Berlin.  Details  of  this  visit  are  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  period  ahead. 

And  in  summary,  I  just  want  to  say  again 
before  introducing  our  distinguished  guest, 


that  as  always  the  discussions  with  our  Ger- 
man colleagues  confirm  the  convergence  of 
views  on  the  major  issues  of  the  day  be- 
tween Bonn  and  Washington.  And  now  I'll 
turn  it  over  to  Minister  Genscher. 

Foreign  Minister  Genscher.  During 
these  2  days,  we  had  extensive  talks  with  the 
President,  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  Senators.  And  all  these  talks  have 
reaffirmed  my  view  that  the  United  States  of 
America  like  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many art  aware  of  the  vital  importance  this 
relationship  has  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
Western  Alliance.  And  we  are  acting  ac- 
cordingly and  correspondingly.  When  we 
discussed  international  issues,  such  a  great 
measure  of  agreement  was  reflected  that 
the  question  may  be  permitted,  why  occa- 
sionally people  were  trying  to  use  a 
microscope  to  find  questions  in  areas  where 
we  haven't  reached  yet  a  common  position. 

We  are  determined — firmly  determined 
on  the  basis  of  our  membership — common 
membership  in  this  alliance,  on  the  basis  of 
our  relations,  to  continue  to  work  in  friend- 
ship to  continue  to  work  with  a  common  will 
to  defend  and  uphold  self  determination 
and  freedom. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  you're  both  in  agree- 
ment on  everything? 

Secretary  Haig.  Almost  anything  you 
want  to  mention,  Helen.  (Laughter.) 

Q.  What  about  the  pipeline?  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, what  about  the  pipeline? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  would  say  including 
the  pipeline  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
current  policies.  The  American  position  on 
that  pipeline  is  well-known  and  longstand- 
ing. 

Q.  You  oppose  the  pipeline. 

Secretary  Haig.  We  have  always  been 
in  opposition  to  that  pipeline  starting  with 
the  discussions  we  had  in  Ottawa  this  past 
summer.29  Our  concerns  continue  with  re- 
spect to  that  pipeline  anyway. 

Secretary  Haig.  The  Germans  have 
been  committed  to  that  pipeline  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  think  the  original  discussion 
started  in  the  mid-70's. 

Q.  Well,  then  why  do  you  say  you  have  a 
convergence  of  views? 

Foreign  Minister  Genscher.  I  think 
you  should  also  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  it's 


28  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  March 
9,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  session  began  at  the  White  House 
at  3:35  p.m. 


29  For  documentation  on  the  Ottawa  Economic 
Summit,  June  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,   1981,  Chapter  5,  Part  F. 
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in  line  with  the  common  convictions  and 
common  views  of  all  Western  partners  that 
contracts  that  have  been  concluded  should 
also  be  honored. 

Secretary  Haig.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I'll  take  one  more  question,  that's  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  that  mean  al- 
though you  agree,  you  said,  on  current 
policy  regarding  the  pipeline,  what  about 
any  further  sanctions  that  this  country  is 
contemplating?  What  is  the  German  posi- 
tion on  that? 

Secretary  Haig.  We've  had  a  number  of 
discussions  over  the  last  two  days  and 
they've  been  going  on,  incidentally,  since 
the  Polish  crisis.  As  you  know,  we  have 
moved  very,  very  closely  with  our  European 
partners  on  the  subject  of  sanctions.  We 
have  a  visit  to  Western  Europe  coming  the 
end  of  this  week  from  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Buckley  in  which  we  will  be  looking  at 
the  subject  of  future  credits  to  the  East  and, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  I  think  our 
policies  will  tend  to  converge  in  this  area  as 
well.  Thank  you. 

Q.  Why  is  the  President  going  to  West 
Berlin?  Why? 

Secretary  Haig.  This  has  to  be  the  last 
question  because  it's  the  kind  I  think  I  can 
wrestle  with,  Helen.  (Laughter.) 

Q.  Especially   with    Helen.    (Laughter.) 

Secretary  Haig.  Now,  there's  a  line, 
Helen.  (Laughter.)  Every  American  Presi- 
dent, of  course,  makes  every  effort  to  visit 
West  Berlin  which  constitutes  a  very  special 
city  in  the  context  of  free  world  determina- 
tion to  preserve  our  freedoms  and  this 
would  be  the  first  visit  of  President  Reagan 
to  West  Germany.  And  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  if  at  all  possible  and  the  sched- 
ule permits,  and  it  looks  like  it  will,  that  he 
visit  West  Berlin.  Thank  you  and  good  bye 
to  you  as  well,  my  friend.  (Laughter.) 


Document  210 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Ambassador  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  (Germany  (Burns)  Before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  April  5,  1982™ 

U.S.  Relations  With  West 
Germany 

My  message  today  is  simple:  While  there 
are  problems  in  our  relations  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  the  majority  of 
Germans  remains  supportive  of  the  United 
States  and  cognizant  of  the  broad  range  of 
values  and  objectives  we  have  in  common. 

Let  me  turn  to  some  of  our  problems. 
Complaints  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
attest  to  an  accumulation  of  tensions. 
Americans  were  disappointed  in  the  Feder- 
al Republic's  delay  in  deciding  to  boycott 
the  Moscow  Olympics  after  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  They  frequently  ask 
why  Bonn  seems  reluctant  to  pay  more  to 
improve  billets  of  American  troops  in  Ger- 
many. They  were  disturbed  by  the  initial 
reluctance  of  the  Federal  Republic's  leaders 
to  recognize  publicly  the  Soviet  role  in  the 
military  takeover  in  Poland.  They  are  puz- 
zled by  German  criticisms  of  American  poli- 
cy with  regard  to  El  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua. On  their  side,  again  to  give  some 
examples,  Germans  have  complained  in  re- 
cent years  about  "zigzags"  in  American 
foreign  policy  and  indicated  that  they  want- 
ed stronger  U.S.  leadership.  Now  many 
Germans  worry  about  what  they  regard  as 
bellicosity  in  Washington  and  overemphasis 
on  military  solutions. 

Although  economic  problems  have 
played  a  part  in  the  friction  between  our 
two  countries,  it  is  largely  the  result  of 
political  and  psychological  forces.  There  is 
increasing  anxiety  among  the  German  pub- 
lic, particularly  among  young  people,  about 
the  world  in  which  they  live.  The  sources  of 
this  anxiety  are  legion.  Many  Germans  feel 
that  their  country  has  become  a  pawn  in  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  two  super- 
powers— the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Fears  of  a  nuclear  war  fought  on 
German  soil  are  widespread.  Environmen- 
tal concerns,  especially  with  regard  to  reli- 
ance on  nuclear  fuel,  are  pronounced. 


so  Source:  Current  Poiin,  No.  385,  April  5,  1982, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
Burns'  statement  was  made  at  a  briefing  and  was 
not  printed  by  the  subcommittee. 
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There  is  now  some  fear  of  a  harsher 
economic  environment  and  a  sagging  social 
safety  net.  There  is  also  a  feeling  of  aliena- 
tion among  young  people,  as  well  as  among 
intellectuals  at  all  ages,  stemming  from  con- 
cerns about  the  role  of  technology  and 
large  impersonal  organizations  in  their  so- 
ciety. Many  young  people,  furthermore, 
have  come  to  believe  that  it  is  morally 
wrong  to  live  in  affluence  when  millions  in 
the  Third  World  are  starving.  Speaking 
more  generally,  many  Germans  nowadays 
feel  that  a  coherent  purpose  in  life  has  been 
eluding  them. 

Since  the  United  States  is  frequently 
identified  with  things  that  trouble  many 
Germans — notably  superpower  rivalry, 
rampant  technology,  and  militarism — con- 
cern has  arisen  in  the  Federal  Republic 
about  America's  international  role,  more 
particularly  about  our  ability  to  manage 
East-West  relations  wisely.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  found  it  useful  to  exploit  Euro- 
pean fears  of  armaments.  It  has  done  this 
with  skill  and  energy,  especially  in  West 
Germany.  Soviet  propaganda  pictures  the 
United  States  as  a  restless,  bellicose  power 
lacking  a  true  desire  for  peace  and  willing  to 
risk  the  nuclear  destruction  of  Europe.  At 
the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  presents 
itself  as  working  tirelessly  in  behalf  of  inter- 
national peace  and  order.  The  massive 
peace  offensive  mounted  by  the  Soviets 
seeks  to  drive  a  wedge  between  us  and  our 
European  allies — an  exercise  in  which  they 
have  been  to  some  degree  successful. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  media  concen- 
tration on  "anti-Americanism"  in  West 
Germany  strikes  me  as  overdrawn  and  wide 
of  the  mark.  The  basic  national  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic 
have  for  many  years  been  very  similar  and 
they  are  so  recognized  by  a  majority  of  the 
German  people.  In  Germany  we  have  a 
staunch  ally.  Nevertheless,  German  anxie- 
ties and  the  differences  in  perceptions  that 
exist  between  us  and  the  Federal  Republic 
require  careful  attention  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  if  we  are  to  promote  success- 
fully our  common  interests. 

Before  addressing  these  issues,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  need  to  get  our  economic 
houses  in  order.  The  element  of  friction 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  is  being  worsened  by  economic 
difficulties  in  our  two  countries.  Financial 
stringency  largely  accounts  for  Germany's 
disinclination  to  increase  defense  outlays  at 
this  time.  Nevertheless,  it  even  now  appears 
that  there  will  be  some  progress  in  German 
willingness  to  provide  additional  finance  for 
NATO  infrastructure. 


Partly  because  of  our  own  economic 
problems,  we  want  Germany  to  bear  a  larg- 
er burden  in  supporting  American  forces  in 
the  Federal  Republic  and  in  providing  aid 
to  common  allies  like  Turkey.  But  Germany 
right  now  is  preoccupied  with  difficulties  of 
its  own — high  interest  rates,  rising  unem- 
ployment, and  budget  constraints — which, 
though  less  intense  than  our  economic 
troubles,  are  quite  disturbing  to  German 
people.  The  Bonn  government  believes 
with  some  justification  that  Germany  has 
made  a  steady,  substantial  contribution  to 
NATO  defenses  during  the  past  decade 
when  the  United  States  was  downgrading 
its  defense  priorities.  Bonn  feels  it  must 
now  tighten  its  belt.  We  should  encourage 
that  effort  and  try  to  understand  that  a 
healthier  German  economy  will  enable  the 
Federal  Republic  to  bear  in  the  future  the 
larger  defense  burden  which  we  regard  as 
its  rightful  share. 

Politically,  we  must  try  harder  to  un- 
derstand the  interests  that  motivate  the 
Federal  Republic.  In  our  admiration  for 
Germany's  postwar  recovery,  its  economic 
strength,  and  its  increasing  role  in  Europe, 
we  sometimes  fail  to  perceive  the  limita- 
tions that  the  Germans  feel  keenly — their 
status  as  a  divided  nation  with  millions  of 
families  having  relatives  or  close  friends  in 
East  Germany;  their  role  as  a  European 
country  with  limited  world  responsibilities; 
their  dependence  on  the  good  sense  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nuclear-protecting  power 
but  one  whose  dependability  has  been 
called  into  question  by  Vietnam,  Watergate, 
and  occasional  contradictory  statements  of 
policy  emanating  from  Washington.  More- 
over, the  Germans  are  troubled  by  their 
geographic  proximity  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  hazards  attaching  to  the  lonely 
outpost  of  Berlin. 

Because  of  factors  such  as  these,  the 
Federal  Republic  takes  a  different  view  to- 
ward detente  than  we  do.  To  us  detente  was 
another  approach  to  the  old  question  of 
dealing  with  the  Soviets — an  approach  that 
in  the  end  has  benefited  us  little.  The 
Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  that  de- 
tente has  resulted  in  reduced  tensions  in 
Europe  and  in  a  stabilized  political  situation 
in  and  around  Berlin.  In  addition,  the  Ger- 
mans have  gained  through  detente  closer 
contacts  with  their  compatriots  in  the  East, 
also  improved  trade  relations  and  a  better 
lot  for  the  17  million  Germans  who  reside 
in  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 

To  be  sure,  as  we  all  know,  detente  did 
not  lead  the  Soviets  to  abandon  their  for- 
eign adventurism  or  their  military  buildup. 
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Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
military  takeover  in  Poland  have  inevitably 
called  into  question  the  basis  of  detente  and 
the  future  of  Ostpolitik.  Fortunately,  the  Rea- 
gan administration  has  taken  major  steps  to 
correct  our  response  to  Soviet  actions.  In 
general,  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  approves  our  decision  in  this  re- 
spect. It  believes  in  firmness  toward  the 
Soviets.  But  it  also  believes  that  firmness 
must  be  coupled  with  continued  dialogue  to 
reduce  tensions  and  to  prevent  jeopardiz- 
ing the  gains  of  Ostpolitik.  It  further  believes, 
perhaps  naively,  that  through  a  process  of 
friendly  communication  we  in  the  West  can 
over  time  encourage  respect  by  the  Soviets 
for  human  rights  as  well  as  some  restraint  in 
their  international  behavior. 

There  are  important  differences  in  the 
geopolitical  roles  of  the  United  States  and 
the   Federal   Republic   that   influence   the 
world  outlook  of  each.  Germany  is  essen- 
tially a  regional  power.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  global  interests  and 
responsibilities.    We   need   to   make   hard 
decisions  on  numerous  questions  in  which 
the  direct  interests  of  the  Federal  Republic 
are  quite  limited.  Many  Germans  and  Amer- 
icans   seem    not    to    appreciate    that    dif- 
ference. At  times  this  failure  leads  to  Ger- 
man  resentment   of  our   attitude   toward 
their  country  and  to  a  feeling  that  we  ignore 
German  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a 
few  Americans  expect  generous  economic 
contributions  for  our  sponsored  projects  in 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and 
other  places  from  a  country  that  is  not  yet 
pursuaded  that  it  has  a  global  responsibili- 
ty- 
It  would  be  wise  for  the  Germans  to 
consider  more  carefully  the  complexities 
that  the  United  States  often  faces  in  provid- 
ing leadership  for  the  alliance  and  in  taking 
actions  in  other  areas  of  the  world.  From  an 
American  viewpoint,  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  helpful  on  some  issues 
where  American  interests  are  directly  and 
heavily  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  El  Sal- 
vador.  The   American    Government   feels 
that  Germany  needs  to  do  more,  together 
with  other  allies,  to  show  displeasure  over 
the  repression  engineered  by  the  Soviets  in 
Poland.  We  have  also  been  troubled  about 
the  Federal  Republic's  caution  in  involving 
itself  in  some  problems  outside  NATO's 
boundaries,  particularly  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area.  We  feel  that  the  Federal  Republic, 
being  heavily  dependent  on  imports  of  Mid- 
dle Eastern  crude  oil,  should  play  a  larger 
role  in  support  of  American  policies  in  that 
area.  Our  government  is  also  inclined  tc^ 


believe  that  the  German  leadership  should 
assume  a  larger  burden  of  political  respon- 
sibility in  explaining  agreed  alliance  poli- 
cies to  its  own  public. 

The  United  States  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public can  only  achieve  a  better  mutual 
understanding  at  the  policy  level  through 
extensive  and  effective  consultations.  The 
approach  to  the  arms  control  negotiations 
at  Geneva  exemplifies  the  value  of  good 
consultations  with  our  NATO  allies.  From 
our  frequent  conversations  with  the  Ger- 
mans during  the  preparatory  period  we 
gained  important  insights  that  helped  us 
plan  for  our  discussions  with  the  Soviets.  I 
think  it  is  important  for  the  German  public, 
and  not  only  those  involved  in  the  peace 
movement,  to  recognize  that  their  govern- 
ment has  had  and  is  having  a  real  voice  in 
the  formulation  of  alliance  policy  on  arma- 
ments control.  Just  as  we  have  been  doing 
in  the  armaments  negotiations,  so  our  two 
governments  must  strive  for  improved  di- 
alogue on  other  policy  issues.  To  be  a  shade 
more  specific,  we  should  alert  each  other  to 
emerging  problems  at  an  early  stage  and 
thus  reduce  the  kind  of  misunderstanding 
that  develops  when  one  side  thinks  it  is 
consulting  and  the  other  feels  it  is  only 
being  informed  after  the  decisions  have 
been  taken.  We  certainly  need  to  avoid 
situations  where  our  efforts  at  genuine  con- 
sultation are  mistaken  by  the  Germans  as 
still  another  test  of  their  loyalty. 

Obviously,  the  administration  must  take 
a  leading  role  in  shaping  our  relations  with 
the  Federal  Republic,  but  there  is  also  much 
that  the  Congress  could  do.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  area  of  improving  under- 
standing of  basic  policy  perceptions  and 
interests  of  our  two  countries.  One  way  to 
do  this  is  in  the  context  of  the  newly  created 
German-American  group  in  the  Bundestag.  I 
urge  your  support  of  their  effort.  Get  to 
know  your  German  counterparts.  Tele- 
phone them  if  necessary  to  get  their  views 
on  issues  under  consideration  here  and 
convey  to  them  your  views  about  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  United  States  that  are  being 
discussed  in  Germany.  I  am  assured  by 
German  parliamentarians  that  they  are 
most  eager  to  work  closely  with  Members  of 
our  Congress. 

One  issue  currently  under  discussion 
with  the  German  Government  is  the  admin- 
istration's effort  to  restrain  the  flow  of 
public  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are 
concerned  that  by  extending  credits  on  a 
liberal  scale,  European  and  some  other 
governments  have  been  strengthening  the 
economic  potential  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
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and  that  they  have  thereby  been  helping 
indirectly  to  build  up  in  some  degree  its 
military  machine.  The  private  market  now 
recognizes  the  financial  difficulties  faced  by 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  is,  as  a  result,  sharply 
curtailing  its  lending.  The  present  Ameri- 
can initiative  is  designed  to  parallel  this 
reduction  in  private  credits  by  seeking  re- 
straints on  officially  subsidized  credits  and 
export  credit  guarantees.  The  reduction  of 
credits  and  credit  guarantees  will  either 
cause  a  contraction  in  Soviet  imports  from 
the  West  or  will  require  payment  in  hard 
currency  for  what  the  Soviets  choose  to 
purchase. 

Our  effort  to  restrict  credit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  perceived  by  some  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  as  "waging  economic  warfare." 
That  is  by  no  means  the  administration's 
intention.  We  merely  seek,  as  far  as  the 
Soviets  are  concerned,  to  have  international 
financial  markets  work  without  undue  inter- 
ference by  governmental  financial  agencies. 
Of  course,  our  objective  is  to  reduce  the 
provision  of  advantageous  financing  to  the 
Soviets  so  as  not  to  undermine  our  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  common  defense.  I  urge 
you  to  understand  this  administration  effort 
and  to  help  explain  it  to  your  German 
colleagues. 

We  must  also  try  to  stem  the  growing 
deficiency  in  understanding  between  our 
two  countries  that  is  reflected  in  a  drifting 
away  of  young  people  from  what  had  previ- 
ously been  a  snared  belief  in  our  common 
moral  and  cultural  heritage.  Parents,  teach- 
ers, journalists,  and  parliamentarians  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  neglected 
their  responsibilities  in  preparing  the  new 
generation  of  Americans  and  Europeans  to 
take  over  the  reins  of  power.  The  leaders  in 
this  rising  "successor"  generation  in  our 
two  countries  are  often  uninformed  or, 
worse  still,  ill-informed  about  their  respec- 
tive peers.  I  sense,  for  example,  in  young 
Germans  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  study  of 
history — hence  their  lack  of  understanding 
of  how  the  world  got  where  it  is.  And  I  find 
in  young  Americans  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  and  cultures. 
One  of  the  more  important  objectives  of  the 
public  policies  of  our  two  countries  must, 
therefore,  be  an  extension  and  deepening 
of  the  intellectual  contact  between  the 
young  people  of  our  respective  societies,  so 
as  to  rekindle  appreciation  of  each  other's 
values  and  historic  experiences  and  thus 
achieve  a  better  understanding  of  our  spirit- 
ual, economic,  and  political  interdepen- 
dence. 

We  already  have  a  substantial  and  suc- 
cessful academic  exchange  program — the 


Fulbright  program — which  brings  German 
teachers  and  university  students  to  the 
United  States  and  sends  American  counter- 
parts to  the  Federal  Republic.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  program  is  a  vital  element 
in  our  long-term  bilateral  relationship.  I 
suggest  that  we  now  devote  additional  at- 
tention to  an  exchange  program  involving 
young  people  at  a  formative  age — that  is, 
well  before  their  prejudices  have  become 
ingrained. 

I  am  always  loath  to  suggest  additions  to 
the  Federal  budget  and  am  again  reluctant 
to  do  so  here.  But  I  am  certain  that  a  show 
of  congressional  intent  and  support — per- 
haps a  redirection  of  some  of  the  funds 
already  available  for  our  overseas  informa- 
tion and  cultural  programs  and  a  concerted 
appeal  to  the  private  sector  for  support  of 
this  program — will  be  a  worthwhile  invest- 
ment for  our  country.  Experience  has 
shown  that  long-term  exchanges  of  young 
people,  such  as  those  conducted  by  the 
American  Field  Service  and  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding, pay  lifetime  dividends  in  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  culture 
and  moral  values  of  the  country  and  the 
people  visited.  I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  give 
suitable  support  to  German-American 
youth  exchanges. 

I  am  convinced  this  will  prove  to  be  a 
good  investment,  not  only  because  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  is  a  key  country  in  Europe  but 
also  because  it  is  a  loyal,  dependable  ally 
whose  basic  interests  and  values  are  essen- 
tially supportive  of  our  own.  This  fact  was 
borne  home  once  again  in  a  poll  released 
recently  in  which  West  Germans  expressed 
high  confidence  in  and  appreciation  for  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  with  greater 
sensitivity  on  our  part  and  better  under- 
standing in  Germany,  our  two  countries  can 
continue  to  work  effectively  together  in 
furtherance  of  the  moral,  economic,  and 
cultural  values  that  constitute  the  essence  of 
Western  civilization. 
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Document  211 

Joint  Statement  Issued  by  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  April  15,  1982" 

U.S. -West  German 
Wartime  Host  Support 
Agreement 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  today  concluded  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment under  which  the  German  Government 
intends  to  make  available  certain  personnel 
and  assets  in  support  of  U.S.  forces  which 
would  deploy  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  crisis  or  war.32  The  agreement 
was  signed  at  the  German  Foreign  office  in 
Bonn  by  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher,  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, and  by  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

This  Wartime  Host  Nation  Support 
Agreement  represents  a  visible  demonstra- 
tion of  the  agreed  principle  of  division  of 
labor  within  the  alliance.  The  agreement  is 
also  a  strong  reaffirmation  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  NATO  Europe. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
United  States  intends  to  carry  out  the  rapid 
reinforcement  in  crisis  or  war  of  its  ground 
and  air  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  more  than  twice  their  present 
strength.  The  agreement  will  result  in  an 
enhanced  early  deterrent  force  in  Europe 
and  thus  strengthen  effective  forward  de- 
fense of  the  alliance  area. 

For  its  part,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  intends  to  train  and  equip  some 
93,000  Bundeswehr  reservists  who  will  pro- 
vide support  to  U.S.  forces  in  the  areas  of 
transportation,  supply,  airfield  repair,  logis- 
tics, and  security  of  U.S.  Army  facilities. 
The  German  military  reserve  manpower 
required  will  be  made  available  from  the 
general  reserve  manpower  pool,  and  will 
not  detract  from  the  current  or  proposed 
German  reserve  military  structure,  nor  will 


31  Source:  Department  of  State  files;  also  print- 
ed in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  1982,  p. 
61.  The  statement  was  made  available  to  news 
correspondents  by  Department  of  State  Acting 
Spokesman  Alan  Romberg. 

32  The  text  of  the  agreement  has  not  yet  been 
published.  It  has  been  designated  TIAS  10376. 


it  in  any  way  diminish  the  combat  effective- 
ness of  the  Bundeswehr. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  also  undertakes  to  make 
available  additional  civilian  support  in  the 
form  of  transportation,  material  handling, 
facilities  and  other  services. 

The  agreement  is  a  significant  step  to- 
wards the  implementation  of  the  long-term 
defense  program  of  the  alliance.  It  will  have 
the  important  benefit  of  reducing  strategic 
airlift  requirements  on  the  United  States  for 
support  forces,  thereby  making  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  provide  a  higher 
percentage  of  combat  troops  in  an  emer- 
gency. For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the 
intensified  use  of  in-country  assets,  the 
agreement  will  result  in  increased  cost-ef- 
fectiveness within  the  alliance  context. 

A  U.S. -German  joint  committee  has  been 
established  to  implement  the  agreement, 
and  detailed  plans  are  being  made  to  begin 
activating  the  necessary  German  reserve 
units  in  1983  and  to  have  the  necessary 
German  military  and  civilian  support  activi- 
ties organized  and  the  required  training 
well  underway  by  1987. 

The  investment  costs  of  the  wartime  host 
nation  support  program  will  be  approxi- 
mately 570  million  U.S.  dollars.  These 
costs,  and  all  operating  expenses,  will  be 
shared  equitably  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


Document  212 

Statement    Issued    by    the    Department    of 
Commerce,  October  5,  198233 

U.S.  Denial  Orders 
Against  West  German 
Firms 

The  Commerce  Department  today  is- 
sued temporary  denial  orders  prohibiting 
export  of  all  U.S.  oil  and  gas  equipment, 
services  and  related  technology  to  the  West 
German  firms  AEG-Kanis  Turbinenfabrik 
GmbH,  of  Essen  and  Nuremberg,  and  Man- 
nesmann  Anlagenbau  AG,  of  Dusseldorf. 

The  Mannesmann  Anlagenbau  order 
also  applies  to  two  subsidiaries  of  that  com- 


33  Source:  Department  of  Commerce  files. 
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pany  which  are  engaged  in  oil  and  gas 
exploration,  production,  transmission,  or 
refinement:  Essener  Hochdruck-Rohr- 
leitungabau  GmbH,  of  Essen,  and  Kocks 
Pipeline  Planning  GmbH,  of  Dusseldorf. 
Essener  manufactures  high  pressure  pipe- 
line commodities  and  Kocks  provides  pipe- 
line architectural  services. 

AEG-Kanis  is  under  contract  to  produce 
gas  turbines  containing  U.S.  parts  and  tech- 
nology for  the  Trans-Siberian  pipeline. 
Mannesmann  Anlagenbau  is  one  of  the 
prime  contractors  for  the  northern  segment 
of  the  pipeline  and  a  party  to  the  three- 
party  gas  turbine  supply  contract  that  in- 
cludes AEG-Kanis  and  the  Soviet  foreign 
trade  organization,  Machinoimport. 

AEG-Kanis  and  Mannesmann  Anlagen- 
bau are  under  investigation  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  because  of  the  export  of 
two  gas  turbines  manufactured  by  AEG- 
Kanis  to  the  Soviet  Union  contrary  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979.34  In- 
vestigation of  Mannesmann  Anlagenbau's 
contractual  relationship  with  AEG-Kanis 
and  Machinoimport  has  led  to  its  inclusion 
under  the  temporary  denial  order.  In- 
vestigation of  these  shipments  continues. 

The  terms  of  today's  temporary  denial 
orders  are  identical  in  scope  to  the  denial 
orders  in  effect  against  John  Brown  Engi- 
neering Ltd.,  Nuovo  Pignone  S.P.A.,  Dress- 
er (France),  and  Creusot-Loire  S.A.,  which 
are  also  under  investigation  for  shipping 
pipeline  turbines  contrary  to  the  Act. 

The  temporary  denial  orders  issued 
against  AEG-Kanis  and  Mannesmann  An- 
lagenbau and  the  other  denial  orders  pro- 
hibit the  export  to  them  and  the  two  named 
subsidiaries  of  Mannesmann  Anlagenbau  of 
U.S.  origin  equipment  and  technology  and 
services  for,  or  relating  to,  oil  and  gas 
exploration,  production,  transmission  or 
refinement.  Mannesmann  Anlagenbau, 
Creusot-Loire  and  Nuovo  Pignone  are 
prime  contractors  for  the  Trans-Siberian 
natural  gas  pipeline.  AEG-Kanis,  John 
Brown  Engineering  and  Dresser  (France) 
are  subcontractors. 

In  announcing  the  latest  Commerce  De- 
partment action  to  enforce  the  President's 
policy  on  oil  and  gas  controls,  Secretary 
Malcolm  Baldrige  emphasized  that  the  tem- 
porary denial  orders  issued  today  against 
these  German  firms,  like  the  earlier  actions, 
were   taken   to   enforce   the   department's 


export  regulations.  He  stressed  that  "this 
action  is  not  punitive,  but  was  taken  with 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  investigations 
into  suspected  violations." 

On  June  22,  President  Reagan,  under 
authority  granted  by  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979,  extended  the  export 
controls  on  oil  and  gas  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union35  imposed  the  previous  De- 
cember. Through  adoption  of  new  regula- 
tions, the  government  prohibited  all  oil  and 
gas  equipment  (including  turbines  and 
compressors),  services  and  technology  from 
being  exported  or  reexported  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  U.S.  companies,  their  subsidiaries 
or  foreign  licensees.  The  President  said  on 
that  date:  "The  objective  of  the  United 
States  in  imposing  the  sanctions  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  to  advance  reconcilia- 
tion in  Poland."  Baldrige  noted  that, 
"There  has  been  little  movement  in  the 
Polish  situation  since  last  winter.  The  Polish 
Government  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  still 
far  from  meeting  the  three  conditions  set 
forth  by  NATO  last  January." 


Document  213 

Joint  Statement  Issued  by  President  Reagan 
and  West  German  Chancellor  Kohl, 
November  15,  1982™ 

Visit  of  Chancellor  Kohl 
to  the  United  States 

During  the  visit  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Helmut 
Kohl,  he  and  President  Reagan  held  de- 
tailed talks  in  Washington  on  current  politi- 
cal and  economic  issues  on  November  15, 
1982.  The  Chancellor  is  also  meeting  with 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Regan,  high-ranking  administration  of- 
ficials, and  leading  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate.37 


34  P.L.  96-72,  September  29,   1979;  93  UST 
503. 


35  For  the  extension  of  sanctions  on  June  18 
(not  June  22),  see  document  160.  June  22  was  the 
date  of  National  Security  Decision  Directive  Num- 
ber 41  announcing  the  decision. 

36  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Novem- 
ber 15,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  November  22,  1982,  pp. 
1480-1485.  Chancellor  Kohl  visited  the  United 
States  from  November  14  to  16,  1982. 

37  No  records  of  Chancellor  Kohl's  discussions 
with  anv  other  U.S.  officials  have  been  found. 
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The  discussions  attested  to  the  depth 
and  the  breadth  of  German-American 
friendship.  The  United  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  are  partners  as 
well  as  friends,  sharing  common  ideals, 
human  and  democratic  values.  In  today's 
uncertain  world,  this  commitment  has  be- 
come more  important  than  ever.  Our 
shared  values  form  the  unshakeable  foun- 
dation for  our  joint  efforts  to  maintain  the 
freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  Western 
world. 

The  discussions  were  based  on  a  deter- 
mination to  work  together  as  closely  as 
possible  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  clo- 
sing decades  of  the  twentieth  century. 

These  challenges  are  as  critical  as  those 
which  faced  the  great  statesmen  who  found- 
ed our  partnership  more  than  3  decades 
ago.  During  the  past  30  years  the  Atlantic 
partnership  has  been  successful  in  guaran- 
teeing to  our  peoples  more  freedom,  secu- 
rity, and  prosperity  than  at  any  time  in 
history.  The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
reaffirmed  during  their  discussions  their 
common  view  on  the  central  role  played  by 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  in  the  foreign  policies 
of  their  respective  governments. 

A  major  reason  for  success  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance  has  been  the  close  relationship 
which  has  developed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  German- 
y.  German-American  ties  are  deeper  than 
simple  calculations  of  national  interest. 

After  World  War  II  and  after  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  it  in  Germany,  these  ties 
originated  from  the  generous  humanitarian 
aid  and  the  political  support  which  the 
United  States  granted  to  the  German  peo- 
ple and  their  young  democracy.  German- 
American  relations  are  based  on  a  close 
affection  among  our  two  peoples  and  are 
supported  by  intimate  personal  and  familial 
ties  between  Americans  and  Germans.  Ours 
is  a  relationship  based  on  mutual  support 
and  open  discussion  between  equal  part- 
ners. 

During  the  discussions  it  was  agreed  that 
high  level  consultations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many will  be  continued  during  a  visit  to 
Bonn  by  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  in  early 
December.38 

An  example  of  the  close  ties  between  our 
two  nations  are  the  more  than  50  million 
Americans    of  German    descent.    German 


Americans  have  provided  major  contribu- 
tions to  every  aspect  of  American  life  and 
form  one  of  the  foundations  of  American 
society.  The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
anticipated  with  pleasure  the  joint  celebra- 
tion in  1983  of  the  Tricentennial  of  German 
immigration  to  the  United  States.  President 
Reagan  announced  today  the  formation  of  a 
Presidential  commission  to  help  prepare 
American  commemoration  of  this  impor- 
tant event.  Chancellor  Kohl  described  plans 
for  celebrations  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  They  stressed  that  the  Tricenten- 
nial should  be  a  joint  celebration  among  the 
peoples  of  their  two  nations  and  reafFirmed 
the  intention  of  President  Reagan  and  Pres- 
ident Carstens  to  meet  in  the  United  States 
in  October,  1983,  to  highlight  the  American 
celebration. 

The  wider  the  understanding  of  the  com- 
monality of  the  issues  facing  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  German- 
y,  the  stronger  our  partnership  will  become. 
For  this  reason  President  Reagan  and 
Chancellor  Kohl  were  pleased  to  reaffirm 
their  support  for  the  initiatives  to  broaden 
U.S. -German  contacts  and  to  set  up  a  multi- 
lateral youth  exchange  among  Western  in- 
dustrialized democracies.  The  purpose  is  to 
pass  on  to  the  younger  generations  in  our 
nations  the  sense  of  partnership  which  the 
older  generation  feels  so  deeply. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  reaf- 
firmed the  Alliance's  overall  concept  for 
successfully  safeguarding  peace  in  Europe 
as  embodied  in  the  declaration  made  by  the 
heads  of  state  and  government  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance  in  Bonn  on  June  10,  1982.39  As 
stressed  in  that  declaration,  they  agreed 
that  in  accordance  with  current  NATO  de- 
fense plans,  and  within  the  context  of 
NATO  strategy  and  its  triad  of  forces,  they 
will  continue  to  strengthen  NATO's  de- 
fense posture,  with  special  regard  to  con- 
ventional forces. 

The  Alliance  has  demonstrated  that  it 
serves  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 
Even  in  difficult  situations,  it  has  been  able 
to  do  so  because  its  members  have  acted  in 
a  spirit  of  solidarity.  The  Alliance  does  not 
threaten  anyone.  Nor  does  it  aspire  to  supe- 
riority, but  in  the  interests  of  peace  it  can- 
not accept  inferiority  either.  Its  aim  is,  as 
before,  to  prevent  any  war  and  safeguard 
peace  and  freedom.  None  of  the  weapons  of 
the  Alliance  will  ever  be  used  except  in 
response  to  attack. 


38  Concerning  this  visit,   see  document  215. 


39  For  the  text  of  this  declaration,  see  docu- 
ment 180. 
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The  Chancellor  paid  tribute  to  the  cru- 
cial contribution  that  the  United  States  ren- 
ders to  the  joint  security  of  the  Alliance 
through  the  indispensable  presence  of 
American  troops  in  Europe.  The  President 
and  the  Chancellor  agreed  that  a  unilateral 
reduction  of  American  troops  would  have  a 
destabilizing  effect  and,  at  the  same  time, 
would  undermine  efforts  for  negotiated 
force  reductions. 

The  President  expressed  his  great  ap- 
preciation for  the  significant  and  uninter- 
rupted German  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon defense.  In  particular,  he  paid  tribute 
to  the  German-American  agreement  of 
April  15,  1982  on  Wartime  Host  Nation 
Support,40  which  entails  considerable  addi- 
tional expenditure  by  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca for  common  defense. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
stressed  the  need  for  close,  comprehensive, 
and  timely  consultations  to  strengthen  the 
Alliance's  cohesion  and  its  capacity  to  act. 
They  attached  particular  importance  to 
German-American  cooperation.  They 
hoped  that  informal  meetings  of  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Alliance  would  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  President  welcomed  the  resolve  of 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  strengthen  European  unifica- 
tion. The  President  and  the  Chancellor  paid 
tribute  to  the  important  role  of  the  Europe- 
an Community  and  all  its  member  states  for 
economic  and  political  stability  in  Europe 
and  the  world.  The  development  of  a  united 
Europe  will  strengthen  cooperation  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States  and, 
hence,  also  reinforce  the  Alliance. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  paid 
tribute  to  the  close  agreement  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Three  Powers  in  all  matters 
relating  to  Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whole. 
They  concurred  in  the  view  that  the  preser- 
vation of  trouble-free  conditions  in  and 
around  Berlin  was  an  essential  element  of 
East-West  relations  and  of  the  international 
situation  as  a  whole. 

The  President  reaffirmed  American  sup- 
port for  the  political  aim  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  work  for  a  state  of 
peace  in  Europe  in  which  the  German  na- 
tion will  regain  its  unity  through  free  self- 
determination. 

A  major  subject  discussed  during  the 
meetings    was    relations    with    the    Soviet 


Union.  The  values  and  goals  of  the  Soviet 
Union  do  not  correspond  to  our  own.  The 
USSR  restricts  freedom  on  its  own  territory 
and  in  countries  under  its  influence,  and 
has  shown  that  it  is  ready  to  use  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  to  achieve  its  foreign  policy 
aims.  Security  of  Western  societies  requires 
constant  attention  to  the  military  threat 
posed  by  the  USSR.  The  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca gear  their  policies  in  East-West  relations 
to  the  concept  of  renunciation  of  force, 
humag  rights,  and  the  right  of  nations  to 
self-determination . 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  called 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  comply  with  inter- 
nationally recognized  rules  of  conduct.  This 
required  respect  for  the  principles  en- 
shrined in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act41  as  well 
as  a  worldwide  policy  of  moderation  and 
restraint. 

In  this  spirit,  the  President  and  the  Chan- 
cellor underlined  their  desire  to  improve 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are 
ready  to  conduct  relations  with  the  new 
leadership  in  Moscow  with  the  aim  of  ex- 
tending areas  of  cooperation  to  their  mu- 
tual benefit  if  Soviet  conduct  makes  that 
possible.  It  is  especially  important  at  pre- 
sent for  the  West  to  approach  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  clear,  steadfast  and  coherent 
attitude  which  combines  the  defense  of  its 
own  interests  with  the  readiness  to  pursue 
constructive  relations,  dialogue,  and  coop- 
eration with  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  this  regard,  the  President  and  the 
Chancellor  greeted  with  satisfaction  the  re- 
cent agreement  on  measures  leading  to  a 
broader  consensus  on  East-West  economic 
relations.42  They  attached  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  a  common  approach  to  this 
issue.  Close  consultation  and  cooperation 
on  East-West  economic  issues  is  as  vital  to 
Western  interests  as  is  the  traditional  coop- 
eration on  political  and  security  questions. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  our  common  efforts 
that  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern Europe  should  be  conducted  on  the 


40  See  Document  211. 


41  For  the  text  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  September  1,  1975,  pp. 
323-350. 

42  The  allied  agreement  on  economic  strategy 
toward  the  Eastern  bloc  was  part  of  an  accord  that 
called  for  loosening  the  pipeline  sanctions  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  President  Reagan  announced 
the  agreement  in  a  radio  address  on  November 
13.  For  text,  see  document  165. 
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basis  of  a  balance  of  mutual  advantages. 
While  noting  the  important  part  which  our 
economic  relations  with  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  can  play  in  the  development  of  a 
stable  East-West  relationship,  the  President 
and  the  Chancellor  agreed  that  those  rela- 
tions should  be  approached  in  a  prudent 
and  diversified  manner,  consistent  with  our 
political  and  security  interests. 

The  Chancellor  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion for  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  oil 
and  gas  technology  and  equipment,  which 
he  considered  as  evidence  of  successful 
efforts  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  for 
improved  coordination  of  Western  policy  in 
the  economic  field. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
agreed  that  developments  in  Poland,  which 
continued  to  cause  great  concern,  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  efforts  to  promote  securi- 
ty and  cooperation  in  Europe.  They  drew 
attention  once  more  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
responsibility  for  the  events  in  Poland. 
They  called  upon  the  Polish  leadership  to 
lift  martial  law  in  Poland,  to  release  all 
detainees,  to  reverse  the  ban  on  the  trade 
union  Solidarity  and,  through  serious  di- 
alogue with  the  Church  and  appointed 
workers'  representatives,  to  seek  national 
consensus  which  is  the  only  way  to  lead 
Poland  out  of  its  present  crisis,  free  from 
any  external  interference.  They  hoped  that 
the  release  of  Lech  Walesa  will  promote 
these  objectives.  The  President  and  the 
Chancellor  welcomed  the  numerous  initia- 
tives for  humanitarian  aid  for  the  Polish 
people.  They  agreed  that  this  aid  should  be 
stepped  up  wherever  possible. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
agreed  on  the  importance  of  the  CSCE 
process  initiated  by  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
and  advocated  that  it  be  continued.  It  is  a 
long-term  process  which  has  been  gravely 
affected  by  events  in  Poland.  It  can  prove 
successful  only  if  the  participating  countries 
observe  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  in  their  entirety.  They  expressed 
support  for  the  new  proposals,  responsive 
to  events  in  Poland  and  the  USSR,  put 
forward  by  the  West  in  the  resumed  Madrid 
session,  as  reasonable  and  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  balanced  outcome. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
agreed  that  the  CSCE  review  conference, 
which  was  resumed  in  Madrid  on  November 
9,  1982,43  should  agree  on  a  substantive  and 
balanced   final   document   which   leads   to 


progress  in  the  important  humanitarian 
field  of  East-West  relations  and  contains  a 
precise  mandate  for  a  Conference  on  Disar- 
mament in  Europe  (CDE),  envisaging 
militarily  significant  confidence  and  securi- 
ty building  measures  covering  the  whole  of 
Europe,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  noted 
that  arms  control  and  disarmament  as  well 
as  defense  and  deterrence  were  integral 
parts  of  NATO'S  security  policy.  They 
agreed  that  significant  progress  towards 
reduction  of  the  levels  of  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional forces  through  balanced  and  veri- 
fiable agreements  would  be  an  important 
contribution  to  the  reduction  of  interna- 
tional tensions.  The  incessant  unilateral  in- 
crease in  Soviet  armaments  in  recent  years 
has  threatened  the  security  of  the  Alliance 
and  international  stability  and  made  even 
more  urgent  the  need  to  establish  a  balance 
of  forces  between  East  and  West.  The  goal 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  remains  to  achieve  a  stable 
balance  of  both  nuclear  and  conventional 
forces  at  the  lowest  possible  level. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  re- 
called the  comprehensive  program  of  arms 
control  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  the  basis  of  close  consultation 
and  adopted  by  the  entire  Alliance  at  the 
Bonn  summit  on  June  10,  1982.44  They 
stressed  their  common  belief  that  this  pro- 
gram provides  the  best  hope  for  true  reduc- 
tions in  arsenals  of  both  intermediate  and 
intercontinental  strategic  weapons.  They 
rejected  the  proposals  to  freeze  existing 
levels  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  for  one-sided 
reductions  by  the  West,  as  inadequate  for 
substantive  arms  control  and  as  harmful  to 
the  security  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  They 
noted  also  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  in 
recent  years  refused  to  reciprocate  the  uni- 
lateral restraint  in  this  field  by  the  United 
States.  They  expressed  the  strong  judg- 
ment that  true  reductions  in  nuclear  arma- 
ments would  be  possible  only  when  the 
Soviet  Union  is  convinced  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  West  to  maintain  its  defenses  at 
the  level  necessary  to  meet  the  threat  posed 
by  massive  increases  in  Soviet  nuclear 
forces. 

In  this  connection  they  attached  particu- 
lar importance  to  negotiations  on  reduc- 
tions of  strategic  arms  and  of  intermediate 
range   nuclear   forces   now   underway   be- 


43  For   documentation    on    the    Review   Con- 
ference, see  Chapter  10,  Part  A. 


44  For  the  text  of  the  arms  control  statement 
issued  on  June  10  at  the  NATO  summit,  see 
document  181. 
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tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Geneva.  President  Reagan  reaf- 
firmed his  determination  to  do  his  utmost 
to  achieve  true  reductions  in  nuclear  arma- 
ments through  balanced  and  verifiable 
agreements.  The  President  and  the  Chan- 
cellor pointed  out  that  negotiations  in  Ge- 
neva are  serious  and  substantial.  At  the 
same  time  they  expressed  concern  at  the 
refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  into 
account  legitimate  Western  security  con- 
cerns. 

In  conformity  with  their  policy  for  active- 
ly safeguarding  peace  through  firmness  and 
negotiation,  the  President  and  the  Chancel- 
lor reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  both 
parts  of  the  NATO  dual-track  decision  of 
December  12,  1979,45  consisting  of  a  pro- 
gram of  INF  modernization  and  an  offer  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions on  INF.  An  important  aspect  of  West- 
ern security  policy  remains  the  common 
determination  to  deploy  modernized  long- 
er-range INF  missiles  in  Europe  beginning 
at  the  end  of  1983  if  negotiations  on  this 
subject  now  underway  in  Geneva  do  not 
result    in    a    concrete    agreement    making 
deployment    unnecessary.    The    President 
and  the  Chancellor  noted  that  the  decision 
to  deploy  the  systems  in  Europe  was  based 
on  a  unanimous  finding  by  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  that  increases  in  Soviet 
weapons,  in  particular  introduction  of  SS- 
20  missiles,  had  endangered  the  security  of 
Western   Europe  and   thus   of  the  entire 
Alliance.  They  stressed  that  the  complete 
elimination   of  Soviet   and   United   States 
land-based,  longer-range  INF  missiles,  as 
proposed  by  the  United  States,  would  be  an 
equitable  and  fair  result  and  would  be  a 
substantial    contribution    to    serious   arms 
control.  They  called  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  seriously  toward  this  end.  The 
Chancellor  restated  his  full  confidence  in 
the  American  negotiating  effort  in  Geneva 
and  welcomed  the  close  and  continuous 
process  of  consultations  within  the  Alliance. 

President  Reagan  described  the  ideas 
behind  his  Berlin  initiative  of  June  10,  1982, 
for  an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  measures  to  help 
avoid  the  danger  that  accident  or  miscalcu- 
lation could  lead  to  a  nuclear  exchange 
between  East  and  West.46  He  stated  that  the 


45  Concerning  this  decision,  see  American  For- 
eign Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977-1980,  pp.  494- 
496. 

46  Reference  is  to  President  Reagan's  initiative 
in  his  Berlin  speech  on  June  1 1,  not  June  10.  For 
text,  see  document  184. 


United  States  was  preparing  proposals  for 
nuclear  confidence  building  measures 
which  would  be  presented  by  American 
representatives  at  the  Geneva  negotiations. 
The  Chancellor  and  the  President  ex- 
pressed their  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  join  with  the  United  States  in  pro- 
gressing rapidly  to  an  agreement  on  such 
measures.  They  also  remain  committed  to 
halting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
through  the  pursuit  of  vigorous  non- 
proliferation  policies. 

The*President  and  the  Chancellor  under- 
scored their  undiminished  interest  in  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  conventional  forces  in 
central  Europe.  They  recalled  the  new  draft 
treaty  which  the  Western  participants  had 
presented  at  the  Vienna  negotiations  on 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions.47 
This  proposal  provides  an  excellent  foun- 
dation for  a  balanced  agreement  on  reduc- 
tion of  conventional  forces  in  Europe.  The 
President  and  the  Chancellor  called  upon 
Warsaw  Pact  participants  to  react  positively. 

They  stated  that  agreement  on  a  com- 
prehensive and  fully  verifiable  ban  on 
chemical  weapons  in  the  Geneva  committee 
on  Disarmament  remained  a  prime  objec- 
tive of  their  policies. 

They  also  attached  great  importance  to 
efforts  in  the  United  Nations  to  secure 
transparency  by  promoting  military  open- 
ness, verification,  and  wider  availability  of 
information  on  defense  spending. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  were 
in  complete  agreement  on  the  requirement 
for  special  attention  to  Alliance  needs  on 
the  Southern  Flank.  They  emphasized  in 
this  connection  their  resolve  to  support  the 
Turkish  Government  in  its  efforts  to  lead 
Turkey  back  to  democracy. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  our  free  societies 
would  overcome  the  current  difficult  eco- 
nomic situation.  They  attached  paramount 
importance  to  restoring  the  conditions  for 
sustained  growth  through  higher  invest- 
ments, in  order  to  reduce  unemployment 
and  to  maintain  price  stability. 

The  economic  policies  of  industrial  na- 
tions must  be  closely  coordinated.  Each 
country  must  bear  in  mind  the  effects  that 
its  political  and  economic  measures  will 
have  on  other  countries.  These  factors  will 
also  have  an  important  effect  on  the  eco- 


47  Concerning  the  draft  treaty  proposal  pre- 
sented at  the  MBFR  talks  on  July  8,  see  Chapter 
10,  Part  B. 
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nomic  summit  to  be  held  in  Williamsburg  at 
the  invitation  of  the  United  States.  Both 
sides  reaffirmed  the  importance  of  conduct- 
ing the  discussions  at  this  summit  on  the 
basis  of  openness,  trust,  and  informality. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  dis- 
cussed the  dangers  posed  by  rising  protec- 
tionism to  world  trade  and  the  economic 
well  being  of  nations.  They  reaffirmed  their 
commitment  to  the  multilateral  trading  sys- 
tem, looking  forward  to  a  successful  GATT 
Ministerial  meeting  in  Geneva  this  month. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
agreed  that  it  is  imperative  to  respect  and 
promote  the  independence  of  the  countries 
of  the  Third  World  and  that  genuine 
nonalignment  is  an  important  element  of 
stability  and  world  peace.  The  President 
and  the  Chancellor  reaffirmed  their  readi- 
ness to  continue  to  cooperate  with  Third 
World  countries  on  the  basis  of  equal  part- 
nership. 

The  continuing  Soviet  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan is  a  strain  on  international  rela- 
tions. The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
deplored  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  defy  international  opinion  and 
ignored  United  Nations  resolutions  calling 
for  die  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from 
Afghanistan,  as  well  as  the  right  to  self 
determination  for  Afghanistan  and  restora- 
tion of  its  nonaligned  status.  Afghanistan 
remains  an  acid  test  of  Soviet  readiness  to 
respect  the  independence,  autonomy,  and 
genuine  nonalignment  of  Third  World 
countries  and  to  exercise  restraint  in  its 
international  behavior. 

The  Chancellor  welcomed  President 
Reagan's  proposal  of  September  1,  1982,48 
as  a  realistic  attempt  to  promote  the  peace 
process  in  the  Middle  East.  They  agreed 
that  negotiations  between  Israel  and  its 
neighbors  in  the  framework  of  U.N.  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338  offer  the  best  opportuni- 
ty for  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  in  that 
area.  The  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  together  with  its 
partners  in  European  Political  Cooperation, 
will,  as  before,  seek  to  ensure  that  the 
American  and  European  efforts  for  a  com- 
prehensive, just,  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  on  the  basis  of  existing 
achievements,  are  complementary  to  each 
other.  They  called  for  early  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon.  They  con- 
tinued to  urge  that  the  sovereignty  and 
unity  of  Lebanon  be  restored  and  expressed 
their  support  for  the  reconstruction  of  Leb- 
anon. 


Document  214 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
November  15,  1982^ 

Meeting  Between 
Chancellor  Kohl  and 
President  Reagan 

Mr.  Allin.  If  we  could  get  started.  I 
think  most  of  you  have  a  copy  of  the  joint 
statement.50  Is  that  right?  Well,  there  are 
some,  I  think,  in  the  bins  for  those  of  you 
that  don't. 

The  briefing  on  the  visit  between  the 
President  and  the  Chancellor  will  be  con- 
ducted on  a  background  basis,  attributable 
to  senior  administration  officials.  For  your 
information,  but  not  for  mention  in  your 
stories,  the  briefers  are  .... 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Thank  you,  Mort.  What  I  thought  I'd  do, 
especially  since,  I  guess,  either  you  don't 
yet  have  the  joint  statement  of  you've  just 
gotten  it,  I'd  walk  you  through  it  quickly — I 
promise  quickly — and  then  take  questions. 

But  let  me  begin  by  saying  that  the 
President  and  the  Chancellor  met  together 
for  a  little  over  two  hours,  that  the  discus- 
sions were  quite  informal.  Indeed,  having 
myself  been  an  observer  of  a  lot  of  such 
discussions,  there  was  an  informality  and 
intimacy  which  I  think — Sorry.  Can  you 
hear? 

Q,  Yes. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  All 
right.  An  informality  and  intimacy  which 
was  quite  unusual.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
that,  incidentally,  was  the  superb  transla- 
tion that  was  going  on  simultaneously  so 
there  wasn't  the  usual  gap  in  such  circum- 
stances. 

What  I'd  like  to  do  now  is  just  go  quickly 
through  the  joint  statement  and  I  won't  go 
through  it  all  or  we'll  be  here  all  afternoon. 

Q.  Hear,  hear. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Hear, 
hear,  yes.  The  second  paragraph  picks  up 


48  Concerning  President  Reagan's  September 
1  proposal,  see  document  318. 


49  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  briefing  was  on  background  and 
was  conducted  by  senior  administration  officials. 
It  began  in  the  Briefing  Room  at  2  p.m. 

so  Supra. 
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themes  that  both  the  President  and  the 
Chancellor  have  made  for  years  in  their 
political  pronouncements,  that  is  to  say,  the 
importance  of  the  common  ideals,  human 
and  democratic  values  that  the  two  societies 
share. 

Then,  skipping  on  down  a  couple  of 
paragraphs,  one  of  the  common  themes  of 
the  discussion  which  they  returned  to  in 
several  different  ways  was  the  view  that  the 
central  role  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  is  cru- 
cial to  the  foreign  policies  of  two  govern- 
ments. 

The  last  paragraph  is  a  description  of 
two  different  interventions  by  the  Chancel- 
lor describing  his  own  boyhood  experi- 
ences with  the  Americans  in  Germany  which 
I  found,  in  fact,  quite  moving  and  which 
you've  heard  him  say  on  other  occasions. 

Turning  the  page,  the  second  paragraph 
is  a  description  of  the  Tricentennial  Com- 
mission which  the  President  announced  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

And  the  next  paragraph  indicates  the 
initiative  to  broaden  U.S. -German  contacts 
and  set  up  a  multilateral  youth  exchange 
program. 

The  next  paragraph  is  a  description  of 
the  conviction  in  the  Bonn  summit  commu- 
nique, repeated  here,  of  the  importance  of 
strengthening  NATO  conventional  forces. 

Moving  right  along,  I  would  call  your 
particular  attention  to  the  last  sentence  of 
the  first  paragraph  on  page  3,  which,  in 
some  sense,  symbolizes  the  policies  of  both 
the  Federal  Republic,  the  United  States  and 
the  alliance.  None  of  the  weapons  of  the 
alliance  will  ever  be  used  except  in  response 
to  attack. 

The  next  paragraph  is  a  plea  against 
unilateral  American  troop  withdrawal,  as 
you  can  see,  to  which  both  the  Chancellor 
and  the  President  attached  themselves. 

Near  the  end  of  the  page  is  a  paragraph 
on  Berlin,  carrying  the  idea  that  stability  in 
Berlin  was  an  essential  element  of  East- 
West  relations. 

Page  4,  you'll  notice  several  paragraphs 
here  on  relations  between  the  West  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  almost  all  of  the 
lunch,  which  went  on  for  nearly  an  hour  and 
a  half,  was  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of 
East-West  relations  and  the  essence  of  it 
here,  I  think,  is  in  the  sentence  in  the 
paragraph  that  begins,  "In  this  spirit",  the 
second  sentence,  "They  are  ready  to  con- 
duct relations  with  the  new  leadership  in 


Moscow,  with  the  aim  of  extending  areas  of 
cooperation  to  their  mutual  benefit  if  Soviet 
conduct  makes  that  possible." 

The  next  three  paragraphs  have  to  do 
with  the  recently  announced  consensus  on 
East-West  economic  relations.  You  can  fol- 
low those  on  through. 

The  next  paragraph  is  a  paragraph  on 
[page]  five  on  Poland.  I  don't  think  you'll 
find  anything  surprising  there.  There's  no 
disagreement  whatever.  In  fact,  I  can't  think 
of  an  issue  on  which  the  two  gentlemen 
disagreed. 

The  next  two  paragraphs  are  on  the 
CSCE  meeting  in  Madrid. 

Then — I'm  now  on  [page]  6 — I  suggest 
you  read  carefully  the  second  paragraph 
which  describes  our  arms  control  objectives 
and  the  President's  arms  control  proposals 
as  endorsed  by  the  Bonn  summit  of  last 
summer. 

And  then  beginning  at  the  last  of  that 
page,  there's  a  paragraph  on  INF,  the  two- 
track  decision,  indicating  that  the  decision 
in  the  first  instance  was  based  on  a  finding 
by  all  the  members  of  the  alliance,  that  such 
a  decision  was  necessary  in  view  of  the 
increases  in  Soviet  weapons,  in  particular 
the  introduction  of  the  SS-20,  and  calling 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  these  weap- 
ons systems  in  Europe,  the  zero  option  and 
the  Chancellor  stating  his  confidence  in  the 
American  negotiating  effort  in  Geneva  and 
welcoming  the  consultations. 

The  next  paragraph  indicates  that  we  are 
preparing  proposals  flowing  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Berlin  speech51  on  nuclear  con- 
fidence building  measures  which  we  will  be 
presenting  in  Geneva  to  the  Soviets. 

The  next  paragraph  is  an  MBFR  para- 
graph. 

Page  8.  There  are  two  paragraphs  on  the 
international  economic  situation  and  its  im- 
plications for  national  economies,  indicat- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  two  gentlemen 
that  our  free  societies  would  overcome  the 
current  economic  difficulties,  a  reference  to 
the  importance  of  the  GAIT  ministerial 
meeting,  a  paragraph  beginning  at  the  end 
on  Afghanistan  and  saying  that  this  is  an 
acid  test  of — how  the  Soviets  conduct  them- 
selves there  is  an  acid  test  of  Soviet  readi- 
ness to  respect  Third  World  genuine 
nonalignment  and  a  test  of  whether  they're 


51  For  the  text  of  the  President's  Berlin  speech, 
June  11,  1982,  see  document  184. 
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willing  to  exercise  restraint  in  international 
behavior. 

And  finally,  a  paragraph  on  the  Middle 
East,  in  which  the  Chancellor  welcomes  the 
President's  September  1  proposal. 

I'll  take  questions. 

Q.  Any  discussion  of  the  Chancellor's 
joy  with  lifting  of  the  pipeline  sanctions? 
Was  that  discussed  at  all? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
I  wouldn't — the  Chancellor  said  to  the  Pres- 
ident he  thought  this  was  a — as  the  lan- 
guage in  the  communique  indicates, 
thought  that  this  was  appropriate,  given  the 
agreement  which  had  been  reached  on 
East-West  economic  issues.  That's  de- 
scribed in  the  communique.  There  wasn't 
an  extended  discussion  on   this,   though. 

Q.  Any  discussion  of  the  French  reac- 
tion to  it? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
They — Let  me  confine  myself  to  saying  that 
the  essence  of  the  discussion  was  an  agree- 
ment that  the  West  would  profit  from  much 
greater  coordination  on  economic  relations 
with  the  East,  that  the  announcement  that 
the  President  made  last  Saturday  was  an 
important  contribution  to  this,  which  the 
Chancellor  fully  supported,  and  that  we 
would  go  on  to  implement  that  agreement. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  of  West 
Germany's  trade  relationship  with  the  Sovi- 
et Union? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
not  that  I  recall. 

Q.  Any  concern  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent about  opening  up  too  much  for  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
they  discussed  at  lunch  the  economic  pros- 
pects of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  not  really  in 
that  context.  I  guess  I  could  inferentially  say 
that  both  of  them  behind  what  they  were 
saying  were  expressing  the  now  familiar 
idea  that  East-West  economic  relations 
should  fit  into  an  overall  political  strategy 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Was  this  joint  statement  prepared 
before  the  Chancellor's  visit? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 

Q.  Well,  why  doesn't  it  mention  seeing 
Secretary  Shultz  and  others? 

Q.  Right.  I  mean,  obviously — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Be- 
cause— Well,   if  you'll  look  at  the  tense, 


which  is  drafted  carefully,  he  will  be — he  is 
also  meeting  with,  in  English,  means  tomor- 
row morning.  But,  no,  it  wasn't  prepared 
before  they  came. 

Q.  — the  Soviet  Union  paragraph,  sir, 
did  the  gentlemen  discuss  the  likelihood  or 
otherwise  of  a  summit  meeting  between  the 
American  and  Soviet — 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Didn't  come  up. 

Q.  Did  not  come  up? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Did 
not  come  up. 

Q.  Not  advanced  by  Mr.  Kohl  as  a — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Did 
not  come  up. 

Q.  In  your  previous  answer,  you  implied 
some  linkage  in  what  Kohl  said  between  the 
lifting  of  the  pipeline  sanctions52  and  the 
accord  on  East-West  agreement.  Is  it  your 
understanding  that  there  is  a  connection? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
I  just  refer  you  to  the  President's  radio 
broadcast.53 

Q,.  Well,  that's  why  I'm  asking  because — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Let 
me  just  say  that  the  purpose  of  this  briefing 
is  not  that  subject.  The  purpose  of  this 
briefing  is  to  discuss  the  meeting  that  just 
took  place.  And  that  particular  issue  is 
being  addressed  other  places.  And  I  would 
prefer  not  to  address  it  here. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  discuss  with  you 
what  just  occurred  in  the  Oval  Office.  But  I 
really  do  not  want  to  go  beyond  that. 

Q.  But  just  to  clarify,  to  clarify  what  you 
just  answered. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  As  I 
say,  I  just  ask  that  you  look  at  what  the 
communique  says  and  what  the  President 
said  on  Saturday,  which  is  our  definitive 
position. 

Sir? 

Q.  Was  there  any  area  of  less  than  total 
agreement? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  do 
not  know.  They  did  not  look  at  one  another 


52  Concerning  the  Trans-Siberian  natural  gas 
pipeline  sanctions,  see  Chapter  10,  Part  A. 

53  The  reference  here  is  to  President  Reagan's 
radio  broadcast  on  Saturday,  November  13,  in 
which  he  announced  the  lifting  of  sanctions  on  oil 
and  gas  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union.  For  text, 
see  document  165. 
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every  10  seconds  and  say — Did  you  agree? 
Did  you  agree?  But  what  was  striking  to  me 
was  the  shared  assumptions  with  respect  to 
the  Soviets,  the  need  for  a  strong  defense, 
but,  also,  the  requirement  that  we  do  every- 
thing possible  to  reach  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  them,  the  hope  for  a  better 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  if  their 
conduct  globally  makes  that  possible. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  was  not  struck 
by — as  one  sometimes  is  in  meetings — any 
particular  issues  of  dispute. 

Yes? 

Q.  Did  they  mention  any  of  the  concerns 
of  possible  renewed  or  intensified  Soviet 
appeal  to  the  peace  movement  in  Germany, 
and  what  effects  that  might  have? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
Chancellor  described  the  activities  of  Soviet 
propaganda  in  the  Federal  Republic  at 
some  length.  In  fact,  in  terms  which  are 
quite  familiar  to  you  all,  because  he  has, 
also,  described  them  publicly. 

Yes? 

Q.  In  this  page  4 — the  paragraph  about 
relations  with  Moscow,  which,  presumably, 
means  the  new  leadership,  are  you  talking 
about — assuming  there  are  areas  of  cooper- 
ation, that  has  been  a  theme  for  several 
days — what  areas  of  cooperation  do  you 
want  to  extend?  What  areas  did  they  talk 
about  in  terms  of  improved  relations  with 
the  Soviets? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  One 
does  not  have  to  be,  particularly,  a  genius  to 
go  down — there  are  really  two  categories. 
You  can  think  of  the  arms  control  negotia- 
tions where  the  President  has  a  set  of  pro- 
posals, which,  obviously,  we  would  think  it 
was  a  step  forward  if  the  Soviets  were  more 
responsive  in  the  future  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  There  are  a  number  of 
regional  issues  where  the  same  thing  is 
true — Afghanistan,  Southeast  Asia,  and 
what  have  you. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  you.  That 
particular  issue  was  not  discussed  at  any 
length.  They  did  agree  that  we  should  be 
alert  for  opportunities  to  improve  relations 
if  Soviet  behavior  allows. 

Q.  What  did  the  Chancellor  commit 
himself  to,  or  comment  upon,  regarding  his 
defense  spending?  Did  he  tell  the  President 
that  he  was  going  to  have  to  cut  his  defense 
spending  because  of  economic  situations? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No; 
he    did    not.    The    discussion    of  defense 


spending  was  quite  general,  and  really  re- 
ferred not  so  much  to  their  budget  or  our 
budget,  but  the  necessity,  over  the  long- 
term,  to  address  the  adverse  trends  in  the 
balance. 

Q.  Did  they  compare  notes  on  An- 
dropov— what  they  knew  about  him? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  A  bit. 
Not  a  great  deal.  It  was  not  so  personalized. 
They  were  talking  about — it  was  more  of  a 
philosophical  discussion  about  various  past 
trends  in  Soviet  succession — what  hap- 
pened fn  the  past,  what  we  could  expect  in 
the  future  in  a,  kind  of,  structural  sense 
rather  than  a  personal  sense. 

Yes? 

Q.  Page  8,  paragraph  3 — about  the  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO  and  supporting  the  new  Turkish 
Government? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  they  dis- 
cussed the  new  bases  in  Turkey? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  They 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  the  President  express  his  hope 
that  the  German  aid  to  Turkey,  which  at  the 
moment  seems  to  be  put  in  abeyance  by  the 
Parliament,  would  go  forward  in  the  fore- 
seeable future? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  It  re- 
ally was  not  put  like  that.  The  idea  was  a 
more  general  idea  that  both  sides  would  do 
everything  they  could  to  assist  the  Turkish 
Government  to  return  Turkey  to  democra- 
cy. 

Yes? 

Q.  When  you  said  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral discussion  about  defense  spending,  was 
there  any  specific  discussion  about  Ger- 
many's commitment  to  NATO? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
Chancellor  began  like  that.  When  you  say — 
"Germany's  commitment  to  NATO" — and 
this,  in  fact,  is  described  in  the  paper;  the 
Chancellor  was  very  concerned  to  assure 
the  President  that  Germany  was  not  drifting 
away,  that  Germany  was  solidly  within  the 
NATO  framework,  that  it  had  been  so  in  the 
past,  that  it  would  remain  so  in  the  future, 
only  in  that  sense. 

But,  again,  it  is  a  theme  that  the  Chancel- 
lor has  mentioned  since  he  has  come  to 
Washington  on  several  occasions. 

Yes? 
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Q.  With  respect  to  the  Soviet  trade  situ- 
ation— was  there  any  specific  mention  made 
of  credit,  and  of  the  technology  problem? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No; 
they  did  not  get  into  that  detail. 

Q.  How  about  Poland? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
About  Poland,  there  was  a — 

Q.  Question? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  am 
sorry.  The  question  was  about  Poland. 

I  think  it  is  basically  described  in  the 
communique — that  both  of  them  hope  that 
the  release  of  Lech  Walesa  is  going  to  prove 
to  be  a  step  toward  national  reconciliation. 
And  you  will  notice  that  the  three  condi- 
tions which  the  alliance  adopted  nearly  a 
year  ago,  now  are,  also,  mentioned  and 
continue  to  be  a  benchmark  for  our  joint 
approach  and  that  of  NATO  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  events  in  Poland. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 


Document  215 

Toast  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Shultz), 
Bonn,  December  7,  198254 

Visit  by  Secretary  Shultz 
to  Bonn 

Mr.  Minister,  my  friend,  my  host,  my 
colleague  in  the  world  of  foreign  affairs. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  senior  to  you  in  that 
you  have  just  been  reappointed  Foreign 
Minister,  but  I  am  very  junior  to  you  in  so 
many  respects  that  the  opportunity  to  be 
here  at  the  start  of  my  visit  to  Europe  and 
talk  with  you  and  the  Chancellor  and  Presi- 
dent Carstens,  not  only  about  our  relation- 
ships together  as  two  countries,  but  also 
about  our  alliance,  is  of  great  importance  to 
me.  But  I  would  like  to  first  say  how  grateful 
I  am  to  you  and  Mrs.  Genscher  and  distin- 


54  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
372,  December  9,  1982;  also  printed  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  February  1983,  p.  14. 
Secretary  Shultz  was  in  Bonn,  December  7-8,  on 
the  first  leg  of  a  trip  that  took  him  to  Brussels, 
December  8-11;  The  Hague,  December  11; 
Rome,  December  11-14;  Paris,  December  14-15; 
Madrid,  December  15-16;  and  London,  Decem- 
ber 16-18. 


guished  quests  here  for  joining  us  and  in 
extending  this  wonderful  warmth  and 
hospitality  that  is  so  clear  here  this  evening 
and  has  been  clear  to  me  throughout  the 
day  as  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  talks  with 
members  of  your  government.  That  warmth 
and  hospitality  is  very  important  to  us. 

I  might  say  also  that  the  discussions  that 
we  have  had  have  been  very  productive,  full 
of  content,  as  your  very  gracious  toast  sug- 
gests. We  have  covered  an  awful  lot  of 
ground  in  a  comprehensive  way  and  in  a 
probing  way.  I  suppose  that  is  just  what  is 
appropriate  for  two  countries  that  have  as 
many  things  that  pull  us  together  as  our 
countries  do.  There  are  a  million  or  per- 
haps a  little  more — Americans  on  your  soil. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  military  people 
and  their  families.  We  think  they  are  here 
on  a  mission  of  peace.  We  think  they  are 
here  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  in  your  interests,  our  shared  interests. 
And  that  is  the  way  we  look  at  it  and  that  is 
the  faith  that  we  will  keep. 

I  have  heard  that  on  the  order  of  25 
percent  of  the  residents  of  the  United 
States,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in 
one  way  or  another  can  trace  their  roots  to 
Germany.  Now  I  don't  know  about  a  figure 
like  that  and  I  hesitate  to  use  a  number  of 
that  kind  in  the  presence  of  my  teacher  and 
the  great  Arthur  Burns,  because  Arthur  is  a 
stickler  for  numbers  and  whenever  you  use 
a  number  in  Arthur's  presence  he  will  come 
around  later  and  say  to  me,  "George,  where 
did  you  get  that  number?"  But  I  have  the 
perfect  answer  on  this  occasion.  I'll  say: 
"Arthur,  you  gave  it  to  me." 

But  I  might  say  it  is  a  measure  of  the 
respect  and  friendship  that  we  have,  and 
that  President  Reagan  has,  that  we  are  able 
to  persuade  and  able  to  send  you  such  a 
distinguished  person  as  Arthur  Burns  and 
Helen  Burns.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  this 
personally  because  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  and  for  Arthur  for  a  great 
many  years.  And  I  know  there  is  no  person 
in  the  United  States  who  stands  taller  and  is 
more  respected,  he  is  more  than  an  ambas- 
sador here.  He  is  a  very  distinguished 
American  and  a  very  distinguished  citizen 
of  the  world.  So  when  I  have  a  number  from 
Arthur  I  know  that  I  am  in  very  safe  hands. 

I  said  that  our  discussions  have  been 
comprehensive  and  productive,  as  is  sug- 
gested by  the  wide  range  of  topics  that  were 
brought  up  in  your  own  remarks  here  this 
evening,  Mr.  Minister.  And  I  don't  want  to 
try  to  review  them  here  in  any  detail,  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  they  have  to  do  with  our 
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alliance,  where  you  and  I  are  going  as 
Ministers  to  the  NATO  Ministerial  meeting. 
I  think  it  is  very  well  for  us  all  to  keep  in  our 
minds  that  this  alliance  has  been  and  re- 
mains today  one  of  the  greatest  alliances  in 
history.  It  is  an  alliance  for  peace.  There  has 
been  no  war  in  Europe  while  this  alliance 
has  been  in  being  although  there  have  been 
tensions.  There  have  been  incidents  or 
whatever  you  may  want  to  call  them  all  over 
the  world,  much  bloodshed  all  over  the 
world;  but  I  think,  in  very-  considerable  part 
due  to  the  alliance,  that  has  not  been  true 
here.  So  it  is  something  that  we  prize  and 
we  work  on  and  we  develop  together.  We 
have,  as  we  all  recognize,  the  dual  track 
decision53  which  you  and  the  Chancellor 
affirmed  very  positively  to  me  today  as  the 
most  recent  expression  of  the  things  that  we 
share  together  and  recognize  as  important. 

Outside  this  sphere  of  the  alliance  and 
the  concerns  that  go  with  it,  of  course,  we 
have  our  economic  relationships  to  think 
about.  And  it  was,  I  think,  significant  to 
notice  in  your  remarks  that  you  brought 
forward  both  the  importance  of  an  econom- 
ic strategy  in  our  East-West  relationships 
which  we  are  together  determined  to  work 
out  to  our  mutual  benefit,  but  also  what  we 
share  in  the  importance  of  the  trading  com- 
munity around  the  world. 

We  had  a  meeting  in  the  G A 11  here 
recently,56  and  how  it  should  be  evaluated  I 
suppoose  depends  on  your  point  of  view. 
There  is  [a]  gap  on  rating  things  going 
around  these  days.  I  was  asked  by  a  reporter 
as  we  were  winding  up  our  South  American 
trip  with  the  President  recently,  on  a  scale 
of  one  to  ten,  how  would  you  rate  the  trip? 
Of  course,  I  immediately  said  "eleven."  But 
nevertheless  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  with  all  of  the  difficulties  we  face  in  our 
economies  and  in  the  world  economy,  there 
were  positive  assertions  of  the  importance 
of  open  trade,  and  at  least  the  beginning  of 
a  sensitivity  to  the  emergence  of  that  great 
miscellany  now  called  "services,"  but  which 
I  predict  will  sooner  or  later  be  called  such 
words  as  "banking"  and  "insurance"  and 
"engineering,"  and  so  on,  the  real  parts  of 
this  word.  There  is  a  recognition  of  this  new 
and  emerging  and  very  important  aspect  of 
trade  and  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  it. 
So  that  is  a  positive  element. 

At   any   rate,    the   point   is    that   as   we 
worked  on  this  matter  of  the  greatest  dif- 


ficulty I  know  that  we  found  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  your  country  and  mine  found 
much  in  common,  perhaps  most  of  all 
found  a  philosophic  base  in  common  which 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  work  fruitfullv 
together. 

Finally,  I  might  say  and  I  could  practi- 
cally pick  up  and  read  and  welcome  your 
own  comments  about  the  truly  significant 
base  of  our  relationship  and  that  has  to  do 
with  the  values  that  we  share.  The  human 
values,  the  democratic  values,  that  sustain 
us  and  sustain  our  alliance  and  make  us,  as 
we  look  perhaps  at  other  parts  of  the  world, 
recognize  what  a  good  deal  we  really  have 
in  having  a  situation  of  freedom  and  a  sort 
of  progress  and  a  sense  of  humanitv  that 
characterizes  your  world  here  and  mine  in 
the  United  States. 

So,  again  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for 
this  warm  and  hospitable  greeting  and  even 
more  for  what  it  stands  for — the  strength  of 
our  relationship,  the  content  of  it,  the  abili- 
ty to  talk  and  discuss,  share  views  on  impor- 
tant issues.  So  these  matters  are  of  tremen- 
dous significance  to  me  and  benefit  to  me 
and  my  job,  even  more  of  great  significance 
to  my  countrymen  and  to  President  Reagan, 
who  has  asked  me  to  express  to  this  gather- 
ing, as  I  did  to  Chancellor  Kohl,  his  very 
best  wishes. 

So  in  that  spirit  I  would  like  to  ask  you  all 
to  join  me  in  a  toast  to  my  host  and  hostess, 
Minister  and  Mrs.  Genscher,  and  to  the 
continued  friendship  and  well-being  of  our 
countries  and  their  relationship  to  each 
other. 


55  Concerning  the  dual-track  decision  of  De- 
cember 1979,  see  American  Foreign  Polin:  Basic 
Documents,  1977-1980,  pp.  494-496. 

56  Concerning  the  GA  11  meeting,  November 
24-29,  see  Chapter  5,  Part  B. 


E.  France 
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Joint  Communique  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  ( Weinberger )  and  the  French 
Minister  of  Defense  (Hernu),  January  7, 
19821 

Franco-American  Defense 
Cooperation 

Minister  of  Defense  Charles  Hernu  of 
France  and  Secretary    of  Defense  Caspar 


Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
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Weinberger  of  the  United  States  met  on  7 
January  in  the  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Ministers  discussed  security  issues  of 
mutual  concern  with  particular  attention  to 
the  grave  situation  in  Poland.2  The  Minis- 
ters   affirmed    both    governments'    strong 
stand  in  condemning  the  imposition  of  mar- 
tial law  in  Poland  and  reviewed  the  concrete 
actions  both  have  taken  to  demonstrate  the 
seriousness  of  their  concerns.  Both  noted 
the  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
developments    in    Poland    and    expressed 
concern  about  the  serious  pressure  the  So- 
viets are  continuing  to  apply  against  Polish 
efforts  for  reform.  They  agreed  that  Poland 
must  be  allowed  to  resolve  its  problems 
without    such    external    interference,    and 
without  the  use  of  force  and  intimidation. 
In  light  of  the  Soviet  role  in  the  suppression 
of  human  rights  in  Poland  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki 
Conference,3  Secretary  Weinberger  noted 
the  direct  actions   the  United   States  has 
taken  against  the  Soviets  in  an  effort  to 
bring  home  to  them  the  costs  of  continuing 
repression  in  Poland  and  Minister  Hernu 
recalled  the  French  Government's  total  dis- 
approval of  the  events  in  Poland  and  its 
intention   to   study   appropriate   measures 
supporting  the  European  Community's  de- 
cision to  assure  that  U.S.  actions  not  be 
undermined.  Minister  Hernu  added  that  the 
French  Government  shall  continue  its  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  Polish  people. 

The  transfer  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  ad- 
vanced technology  with  eventual  military 
application  was  also  discussed.  Both  France 
and  the  United  States  believe  that  an  un- 
checked flow  of  such  technology  would  af- 
ford the  Soviets  a  windfall  advantage  in 
their  programs  for  expanding  their  military 
forces  and  would  be  a  major  contributing 
factor  in  the  rapid  improvement  in  the 
sophistication  and  capability  of  Soviet 
forces  relative  to  those  of  the  West.  To  this 
end  issues  such  as  improving  controls  over 
computers  and  microelectronics,  key  ele- 
ments   in    Soviet    military    improvements, 


Weinberger,  1982.  Hernu  visited  Washington  on 
January  7  for  talks  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  and  senior  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Omitted  portions  deal  with  the  gas 
pipeline  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Western  Eu- 
rope, Poland,  U.S.  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  European  steel  and  agricultural  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

2  For  documentation  on  the  U.S.  response  to 
the  repression  of  civil  liberties  in  Poland,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
Chapter  10,  Part  M. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  signed 
August  1,  1975,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
September  1,  1975,  pp.  323-350. 


were  discussed.  The  Ministers  agreed  on 
the  need  for  both  France  and  the  United 
States  to  remain  in  close  communication 
with  regard  to  this  important  problem. 

The  Ministers  also  discussed  a  number 
of  armaments  cooperation  measures.  Sym- 
bolic of  this  cooperation  both  Ministers 
noted  that  re-engining  of  U.S.  Air  Force 
KC-135  aircraft  with  a  jointly-developed 
engine  is  fully  funded  for  1982.  Note  was 
taken  of  United  States  plans  to  field  a  jointly 
developed  French/German  surface-to-air 
missile  system  designated  ROLAND  with 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force.  Other  areas 
of  existing  and  potential  cooperative  ven- 
tures were  also  discussed.  For  his  part, 
Secretary  Weinberger  expressed  willing- 
ness to  work  for  removal  of  the  restriction 
on  specialty  metals  voted  by  the  Congress. 

The  Ministers  agreed  that  the  protection 
of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  both 
the  United  States  and  France  require  the 
maintanance  of  strong  deterrent  forces, 
both  nuclear  and  conventional,  and  solidar- 
ity among  the  democracies  of  the  West. 
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Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing  January  25,  1982  (Extract)4 


Soviet-French  Gas  Supply 
Agreement 


Q.  Have  you  said  anything  about  this 
French-Soviet  Union  deal  on  gas?5 

A.  I  don't  have  any  report  other  than 
that  which  has  come  from  the  press  as  yet. 
Assuming  that  the  report  is  true,  as  an 
administration    official    accompanying    the 


4  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Alan  Romberg,  Department  of 
State  Acting  Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing 
which  began  at  12:37  p.m. 

5  On  January  23  France  and  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  a  25-year  agreement  under  which  the  Sovi- 
et Union  would  supply  France  with  8  billion  cubic 
meters  of  natural  gas  annually.  In  return  the 
Soviet  Union  received  French  loans  to  cover  85 
percent  of  the  cost  of  French-made  components 
for  the  pipeline  which  would  carry  the  gas  to 
Western  Europe. 
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Secretary  or  on  the  Secretary's  plane  said, 
"We  were  disappointed  by  this  develop- 
ment." But,  beyond  that,  I  don't  have  any 
comment. 

Q.  The  French  didn't  tell  the  United 
States  they  were  going  to  do  this? 

A.  I  have  nothing  to  indicate  other  than 
what  I've  just  given  you. 

Q;  Alan,  what  were  you  saying  a  mo- 
ment ago  on  possible  new  U.S.  sanctions?  Is 
the  United  States  considering  additional 
sanctions  of  its  own  or  we're  not,  we're  just 
waiting  to  see  what  our  allies  do? 

A.  I  think  it's  been  made  clear  in  the  past 
that  we  have  left  open  the  door  to  taking 
further  sanctions  as  we  deem  appropriate.  I 
don't  want  to  go  beyond  that  at  this  point. 


Document  218 


Statements  by  President  Reagan  and  French 
President  Mitterrand.    March   12,    19826 


"Our  Exchange  .  .  . 
Was  .  .  .  Frank  and 
Productive" 


The  President.  This  has  been  a  very 
unusual  friend-to-friend  meeting  and  one 
for  which  I'm  very  grateful.  President  Mit- 
terrand and  I  have  had  a  very  productive 
day.  In  the  Oval  Office  and  during  our 
working  lunch,  we  covered  a  very  broad 
range  of  subjects  which  naturally  included 
our  preparations  for  two  major  summit 
meetings  in  June. 

President  Mitterrand  will  host  this  year's 
economic  summit  in  Versailles,7  and  we  are, 


6  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  March 
12,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  March  15,  1982,  pp.  293- 
295.  The  two  Presidents  spoke  at  the  South  Porti- 
co of  the  White  House  beginning  at  1:43  p.m., 
immediately  before  President  Mitterrand's  depar- 
ture for  France. 

7  For  documentation  on  the  June  4—7  Ver- 
sailles Economic  Summit,  see  Chapter  5,  Part  F. 


along  with  the  other  participants,  commit- 
ted to  a  conference  which  will  help  the 
industrial  democracies  deal  more  effectively 
with  today's  economic  challenges.  With  that 
in  mind,  I  look  forward  with  special  pleas- 
ure to  my  visit  to  France,  America's  oldest 
ally. 

We  also  touched  on  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
summit  and  the  need  to  demonstrate  allied 
unity  and  resolve  in  response  to  Soviet 
expansionist  pressures.  I  will  attend  that 
summit  in  Bonn8  with  the  greatest  of  inter- 
est anil  commitment. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  our  talks 
were  comprehensive.  Since  President  Mit- 
terrand has  just  returned  from  Israel,9  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  his  assessment  of 
the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East. 

Regarding  Central  America,  I  believe 
that  President  Mitterrand  now  has  a  better 
understanding  of  United  States  policy  ob- 
jectives in  that  troubled  region.  Our  discus- 
sion on  this  subject  was  particularly  candid 
and  thorough.  President  Mitterrand  shares 
my  concern  that  the  failure  to  promote  the 
evolution  of  democratic  government  in  this 
region  would  have  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences. The  principles  and  goals  that  we 
share  suggest  that  we  will  be  able  to  work 
together  on  this  problem  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Our  exchange  of  views  on  the  economic 
concerns  of  our  two  countries  was  equally 
frank  and  productive.  President  Mitterrand 
made  a  forceful  and  thorough  presentation 
of  his  government's  views  on  outstanding 
trade  and  financial  issues.  While  it  would  be 
impossible  to  resolve  our  economic  differ- 
ences in  one  day,  I  think  we've  made  tangi- 
ble progress  toward  better  communications 
on  these  important  issues. 

And  now  let  me  just  repeat  my  personal 
thanks  to  President  Mitterrand  for  coming 
to  Washington.  Merci  beaucoup. 

President  Mitterrand.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  first  thing  that  I  would  like  to 
say  is  to  thank  President  Reagan  for  the 
welcome  extended  here  in  Washington  to 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  The 
welcome  extended  to  us  was  as  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  of  course,  both  friendly, 
open,  and  frank.  We  were  able  to  talk  about 
a  number  of  problems.  Some  of  them  had 
been  prepared,  of  course,  by  the  continu- 
ous exchanges  which  exist  among  our  min- 


8  For  documentation  on  the  June  9-11  NATO 
summit,  see  Chapter  10,  Part  B. 

9  Mitterrand  visited  Israel,  March  3-4. 
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isters,  our  embassies,  and  representatives  of 
all  kinds. 

But  direct  talks  such  as  these,  after  I  had 
recently  had  opportunities  of  meeting  a 
number  of  European  political  leaders  and 
following  my  recent  visit  to  Israel  and  in  the 
light  of  the  events  that  take  place  each  day 
in  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  Latin  America — 
because  of  all  these  reasons,  it  was  natural 
that  our  talks  today  were  brought  to  bear  on 
a  number  of  very  topical  problems,  and 
indeed  such  talks  are  in  themselves  very 
fruitful. 

And  indeed  this  certainly  fully  justified 
making  this  trip.  Now,  the  prime  reason  for 
my  visit  to  the  United  States  was  to  prepare, 
in  more  specific  terms,  the  so-called  "sum- 
mit" of  the  industrialized  nations  which  will 
be  meeting  in  Versailles,  in  France  at  the 
beginning  of  June.  And  the  conference  will 
be  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  eco- 
nomic, monetary,  and  financial  problems 
that  our  countries  have  to  face.  And  that  the 
purpose  [of]  the  exercise  being  that  we 
should  harmonize  our  goals  so  as  to  be  able 
to  lend  each  other  mutual  assistance  and 
not  hindrance.  And  it  is  clear  that  in  that  we 
see  very  much  eye  to  eye. 

Then  we  talked  of  the  other  summit 
meeting  that  will  take  place  a  few  days 
afterwards  in  Bonn  which  will  be  the  sum- 
mit meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  And 
so,  naturally,  that  led  us  to  discuss  East- 
West  problems  and  in  particular  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union;  and  the  need  to 
demonstrate  our  force  so  as  to  be  able  to 
further  the  possibility  of  negotiations;  and 
so  as  to  be  able  to  work  towards  peace  while 
asserting  our  rights  and  the  rights  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  and  in  particular  of 
Europe. 

And  as  President  Reagan  has  just  said, 
we  also  talked  about  Central  America.  And  I 
repeated  what  I  have  often  stated  in  France 
and  in  Europe  that  our  first  duty  is  to  fight 
against  poverty  and  the  exploitation  of 
human  beings  and  the  domination  on  the 
part  of  bloody  dictatorships.  And  as  it  just 
has  been  said,  the  search  for  the — we  must 
work  in  order  to  find  the  way  of  furthering, 
and  this  is  not  always  an  easy  path  to 
discover,  but  the  way  of  furthering  the 
cause  of  democratic  government.  And 
there,  there  is  something  that  we  have  in 
common  and  that  leads  to  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  between  us. 

And  I  feel  that  we  should  do  everything 
that  can  enable  the  democratic  powers  of 
the  West  to  achieve  a  better  understanding 
and  to  be  able  to  give  more  assistance  to  the 


peoples  that  are  rebelling  against  their  fate 
and  that  can  lead  to  peace,  civilian  peace, 
and  more  freedom,  is  a  good  thing.  And,  as 
I  said  when  I  was  receiving  Chancellor 
Schmidt,10  that  I  appreciated  the  economic 
proposals  made  in  the  context  of  the  Carib- 
bean plan11  which  would  also  apply  to  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  clear  that  what  is  needed 
is  more  aid  and  consistent  aid.  And  I  think 
that  what  is  being  suggested  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  path  to  be  followed  will 
clearly  be  a  long  one,  but  everything  that  is 
done  that  can  show  us  where  that  path  lies 
and  can  enlighten  us  in  that  respect  can  but 
be  a  good  thing. 

And  as  far  as  the  Middle  East  is  con- 
cerned, I  was  in  the  area  recently.  And  only 
last  week,  I  indicated  what  my  feelings  were 
on  the  subject.12  And  it  was,  therefore,  only 
natural  that,  in  talking  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  should,  in  fact, 
also  discuss  those  very  serious  questions. 
And  we  found  that  the  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  Israel  and  the  rights  of  all  peoples 
of  the  region  should  make  it  possible  to 
define,  with  patience  and  tenacity,  the  poli- 
cies that  will  lead  to  peace.  Now,  our  two 
countries  are  not  the  ones  to  pass  judgment 
on  such  policies,  but  they  are  policies  which 
should  be  of  interest  and  concern  to  the 
countries  directly  involved  in  the  area. 

Now,  lastly,  on  bilateral  matters,  well 
there,  we  were  talking  among  friends.  And 
there,  of  course,  that  is  a  long  story  that 
goes  back  many  years.  But  we  were  able  to 
discuss  these  matters  frankly  as  friends  and 
allies  whose  calling  it  should  be,  in  the 
world,  to  express  their  views  clearly,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  bring  them  closer  together  when 
they  are  not  the  same.  And  in  order  to  be 
able  to  assert  them  with  greater  force  when 
ones  positions  do  converge,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  the  right  kind  of  orientation  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  who  are  waiting  with 
anxiety  for  the  outcome.  Now,  as  to  the 
hospitality  that  has  been  extended  to  me,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  is  [has]  given  me, 
again,  the  opportunity  of  feeling  the  real 
depth  of  the  ties  between  our  two  countries. 
And  I  certainly  intend,  on  the  next  occa- 
sion, which  will  be  in  my  own  country,  to 
continue  along  the  very  same  lines.  In  such 
talks,  we  have  been  able  to  discuss  matters. 


10  Mitterrand  met  with  Schmidt  during  the 
latter's  visit  to  France  on  February  25. 

11  For  documentation  relating  to  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Initiative,  see  Chapter  15,  Part  C. 

12  Apparent  reference  to  Mitterrand's  March  4 
speech  to  the  Israeli  Knesset  in  which  he  called  for 
recognition  of  the  right  of  both  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  to  a  national  homeland. 
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And  we  must  continue  to  do  so,  to  talk 
about  these  issues  with  method.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  indicate,  clearly,  the  areas  on 
which  we  can  move  forward  together.  And 
in  order  to  be  able  to  serve,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  the  cause  of  world  peace.  So  my 
last  words  will  be  to  say  thank  you.  And  I 
turn,  particularly,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  extend  to  him, 
directly,  my  heartfelt  thanks. 


Document  219 

Remarks  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
and  the  French  Foreign  Minister  (Cheysson), 
March  12,  1982" 

The  State  of  U.S. -French 
Relations 

Secretary  Haig.  Good  afternoon,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  just  want  to  say  a  few  brief 
remarks  following  the  very  unusual  and 
unprecedented  visit  of  President  Mitterrand 
and  his  discussions  this  morning  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan.14  This  wasn't  an  unusual 
visit — it  was  one  we  had  talked  about  and 
was  in  preparation  for  some  weeks  now.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  it  was  a  very  per- 
sonal kind  of  a  meeting  to  permit  a  broad 
exchange  of  views  among  friends  and  West- 
ern leaders.  It  provided  an  invaluable  op- 
portunity for  us  to  prepare  for  the  upcom- 
ing summit  in  Europe  this  spring — the  eco- 
nomic summit  in  Versailles15 — and  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  summit  in  Bonn.16  And  it 
also  provided  us  an  invaluable  opportunity 
for  the  two  leaders  to  discuss  a  full  array  of 
bilateral,  global  and  regional  issues  of  mu- 
tual concern  for  both  of  our  governments 
and  both  of  our  nations.  I  was  very,  very 
pleased  with  the  outcome  of  these  discus- 
sions and  I  hope  my  French  colleague  was 
equally  pleased.  We  were  especially  grateful 
for  the  kind  of  exchange  the  two  leaders 
had  on  the  situation  in  this  hemisphere. 


13  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Haig  and 
Cheysson  spoke  in  the  C  Street  Lobby  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Cheysson  accompanied 
President  Mitterrand  on  his  March  12  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

14  See  the  March  12  statements  of  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Mitterrand,  supra. 

15  For  documentation  on  the  June  4—7  Ver- 
sailles Economic  Summit,  see  Chapter  5,  Part  F. 

16  For  documentation  on  the  June  9-1 1  NATO 
summit,  see  Chapter  10,  Part  B. 


They  were  able,  I  think,  to  clearly  approach 
a  convergence  of  views  on  the  significance 
and  the  best  ways  of  dealing  with  this  situa- 
tion and  especially  in  its  socio-economic 
aspects.  Now,  we  also  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  firsthand  about  the  very  successful 
visit  of  President  Mitterrand  to  Israel17  and 
to  exchange  views  on  the  peace  process 
which  was  very  helpful.  Now  both  Presi- 
dents spoke  at  length  this  morning  at  the 
White  House  but  I  suspected  that  if  we  had 
walked  out  of  here  without  saying  a  word  to 
you  [you]  would  have  read  something  into 
that  but  I  tfiink  the  two  Presidents  spoke  for 
the  full  scope  and  character  and  progress 
achieved  today.  I  would  like  to  invite  my 
counterpart  and  my  colleague  and  friend, 
Claude  Cheysson,  to  say  a  word  or  two  so 
again  you  don't  misread  the  character  of 
our  departure. 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  I 
shouldn't  think  I  have  forgotten  my  English 
completely.  Well,  after  the  Secretary  of 
State,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is  the  tone 
of  the  relations  as  should  be  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  It's  been  the 
tone  of  our  relations  and  Al  can  confirm  it 
since  I  came  to  office,  we  have  seen  one 
another  very  often — no  protocol — when 
there  is  a  problem  I  call  him  on  the  phone 
or  he  calls  me.  We  exchange  letters.  But 
this  should  not  be  limited  to  the  foreign 
secretaries.  France  and  the  United  States 
are  friends;  everyone  says  so  and  has  said  so 
for  a  very  long  time;  therefore,  they  should 
be  able  to  meet  like  this — at  very  short 
notice  or  as  this  time  after  a  careful  prepara- 
tion but  forgetting  about  protocol.  Yes,  it  is 
unusual  that  the  French  President  should 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  have  lunch  with  his 
American  counterpart  and  why  not?  Why 
shouldn't  we  do  so?  We  have  things  to  say 
to  one  another.  The  best  way  is  to  exchange 
views  directly.  I'm  not  going  to  tell  Ameri- 
cans that  they  can  decide  on  relations  be- 
tween friends  and  I'm  very  pleased  as  it's 
concerned  today. 

Secretary  Haig.  We  have  time  for  just  a 
couple  of  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Cheysson,  could  you  explain 
where  the  two  countries  have  had  a  conver- 
gence of  views  on  the  situation  in  Central 
America? 

Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  There  is 
remarkably  a  convergence  of  views  between 
France  and  the  United  States  on  the  most 
fundamental  issues.  I  remember  the  first 
time  I  came  here  that  was  3  weeks,  I  think, 


17  Mitterrand  visited  Israel,  March  3-4. 
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after  we  had  come  into  the  government;  it 
was  June  1981.18  And  already  then  I 
stressed  our  agreement  on  the  most  funda- 
mental issues— defense.  Defense  because 
we  defend  the  same  values  and  we  have  the 
same  ideals  about  the  organization  of  de- 
fense. Market  economy  because  this  is  the 
only  type  of  economy  that  can  work  in  the 
free  world — in  a  world  where  the  human 
being  has  his  rights — approach  of  some  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  world.  In 
the  Middle  East,  we  believe  that  every  peo- 
ple, every  state  has  a  right  to  exist,  to  live  in 
peace,  and  we  may  have  different  tactical 
approaches  but  we  have  the  same  funda- 
mental reactions.  Since  then  when  on  De- 
cember 13,  General  Jaruzelski  imposed  the 
constraints  which  hinder  on  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, we  had,  I  think  I  can  say,  the  exact  same 
reaction.  We  denounced  what  was  happen- 
ing out  there  in  the  same  terms.  So  on  all 
fundamental  issues  there  is  agreement. 
There  may  be,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  a 
different  assessment  because  geographi- 
cally we  are  not  placed  at  the  same  place, 
because  we  haven't  got  the  same  power,  in 
many  cases  we  don't  have  exactly  the  same 
interest  and  it's  all  the  more  important  that 
we  should  compare  our  assessment  of  the 
situation. 

Q;  Mr.  Secretary,  what  sort  of  conver- 
gence or  disagreement  of  views  is  there 
with  France  regarding  arms  sales  to  Nicara- 
gua?19 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  we  dis- 
cussed this  at  some  length.  We  make  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  it  concerns  us.  We  had 
a  good  exchange  of  views  on  that  today  and 
I  think  both  sides  left  reassured  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  it  and  the  future  situation  as 
well. 

Q.  Are  you  any  less  concerned  about  it 
as  a  result  of  conversations  with  the  Minis- 
ter? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  if  you  mean  by 
that:  Do  we  welcome  it?  We  didn't  at  the 
time;  we  don't  today  but  we  had  an  ex- 
change of  views  that  was  very  positive  and 
constructive  with  respect  to  that  and  the 
future  situation.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Q.  — where  this  convergence  of  views 
were  on  the  subject — 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  no,  he  didn't  but 
I  think  if  you  listened  to  President  Mitter- 


rand today,  he  talked  with  great  support  for 
the  socio-economic  approach  and  we're 
pulling  together.  But  there  was  real  prog- 
ress. 

Q.  How  about  the  Lopez  Portillo 
thing?20  Did  you  get  into  that? 

Secretary  Haig.  It  was  discussed. 

Q.  Are  you  any  closer  to  a  decision  on 
what  to  do  about  it? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  as  I  told  you 
we're  exploring  it  in  depth  but  we're  ex- 
ploring a  number  of  other  alternatives  as 
well  and  I'll  continue  this  discussion  in  New 
York  this  weekend  with  Castenada21— carry 
them  forward  and  we'll  have  something  to 
say  after  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  discuss  Leba- 
non with  the  French  Foreign  Minister? 

Secretary  Haig.  Yes. 


Document  220 


Statements  by  President  Reagan  and  French 
President  Mitterrand,  Paris,  June  3,  198222 


"Our  Common  Goals" 

The  President.  Mr.  President,  Madame 
Mitterrand,  Prime  Minister  and  Madame 
Mauroy,  Ministers  and  honored  guests  and 
dear  friends,  Nancy  and  I  are  very  pleased 
to  be  with  you  tonight  in  this  lovely  home  of 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Galbraith,  our  gra- 
cious hosts. 

I  hope  you  all  realize  that  we  know,  of 
course,  France  has  great  appreciation  for 
fine  wines  and  that's  why  we  decided  to 
treat  you  to  some  California  wine  tonight. 
(Laughter.) 


18  Regarding  Cheysson's  visit  to  the  United 
States,  June  4—7,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,   1981,  document  188. 

19  Reference  is  to  the  French  announcement  in 
January  that  it  would  sell  "nonoffensive  weapons" 
to  Nicaragua. 


20  Apparent  reference  to  the  proposal  of  Mex- 
ican President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo  that  his  nation 
mediate  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
For  documentation,  see  Chapter  15,  Part  C. 

21  Jorge  Castenada,  Foreign  Minister  of  Mex- 
ico. 

22  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June  3, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  June  7,  1982,  pp.  744-747.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  visited  France,  June  2-7,  during  a 
four-nation  European  tour  which  included  the 
economic  summit  at  Versailles,  June  4—7,  and  the 
NATO  heads  of  government  meeting  at  Bonn, 
June  9-11.  The  Presidents   began   speaking  at 

10:22  p.m.  Paris  time. 
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I  speak  not  just  for  Nancy  and  myself  but 
for  so  many  of  our  countrymen  when  I 
express  the  joy  that  we  Americans  feel  in 
returning  to  France  and  seeing  again  ner 
special  jewel — "Paree".  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  to  continue 
our  dialogue  and  to  meet  with  Madame 
Mitterrand,  members  of  your  government, 
and  so  many  of  your  fine  citizens. 

I've  enjoyed  getting  to  know  you  this 
past  year  and  have  benefited  from  your  wise 
counsel  during  our  several  discussions. 
This  will  be  our  second  economic  summit 
together.  You  may  be  sure  I'll  work  with 
you  to  help  make  it  a  success.  I  come  to 
Europe  and  to  this  summit  with  a  spirit  of 
confidence. 

Our  administration  has  embarked  upon  a 
program  to  bring  inflationary  government 
spending  under  control,  restore  personal 
incentives  to  revive  economic  growth  and  to 
rebuild  our  defenses  to  ensure  peace 
through  strength.  This  has  meant  a  funda- 
mental change  in  policies  and  un- 
derstandably the  transition  has  not  been 
without  difficulties. 

However,  I'm  pleased  to  report  that 
these  policies  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
Inflation  is  down,  interest  rates,  I'm  very 
happy  to  say  here,  are  falling  and  both 
personal  savings  and  spending  are  improv- 
ing and  we  believe  that  economic  recovery 
is  imminent. 

We  also  are  moving  forward  to  restore 
America's  defensive  strength  after  a  decade 
of  neglect.  Our  reason  for  both  actions  are 
simple:  a  strong  America  and  a  vital  unified 
alliance  are  indispensable  to  keeping  the 
peace  now  and  in  the  future  just  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 

At  the  same  time,  we've  invited  the  Sovi- 
et Union  to  meet  with  us  to  negotiate  for 
the  first  time  in  history  substantial,  verifia- 
ble reductions  in  the  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, and  this  we  are  committed  to  do. 

You  and  your  country  have  also  been 
working  to  set  a  new  course.  While  the 
policies  you've  chosen  to  deal  with  econom- 
ic problems  are  not  the  same  as  ours,  we 
recognize  they're  directed  at  a  common 
goal:  a  peaceful  and  a  more  prosperous 
world. 

We  understand  that  other  nations  may 
pursue  different  roads  toward  our  common 
goals,  but  we  can  still  come  together  and 
work  together  for  a  greater  good.  A  chal- 
lenge of  our  democracies  is  to  forge  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  mission  without  sacrificing 


the  basic  right  of  self-determination.  At 
Versailles,  I  believe  we  can  do  this.  I  believe 
we  will. 

Yes,  we  in  the  West  have  big  problems 
and  we  must  not  pretend  we  can  solve  them 
overnight.  But  we  can  solve  them.  It  is  we, 
not  the  foes  of  freedom,  who  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  constitutional  government, 
rule  of  law,  political  and  economic  liberties, 
and  the  right  to  worship  God.  It  is  we  who 
trust  our  own  people  rather  than  fear  them. 

These  values  lie  at  the  heart  of  human 
freedom  aed  social  progress.  We  need  only 
the  spirit,  wisdom  and  will  to  make  them 
work.  Mr.  President,  just  as  our  countries 
have  preserved  our  democratic  institution, 
so  have  we  maintained  the  worlds  oldest 
alliance. 

My  true  friends,  who  may  disagree  from 
time  to  time,  we  know  that  we  can  count  on 
each  other  when  it  really  matters.  I  think 
there's  no  more  fitting  way  to  underscore 
this  relationship  than  to  recall  that  there  are 
more  than  60,000  young  Americans,  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  Marines  who  rest  beneath 
the  soil  of  France. 

As  the  anniversary  of  D-Day23  ap- 
proaches, let  us  pay  homage  to  all  the  brave 
men  and  women,  French  and  American, 
who  gave  their  lives  so  that  we  and  future 
generations  could  live  in  freedom.  In  their 
memory  let  us  remain  vigilant  to  the  chal- 
lenges we  face  standing  tall  and  firm  togeth- 
er. 

If  you  would  allow  me,  there  was  a  young 
American.  His  name  was  Martin  Treptow 
who  left  his  job  in  a  small  town  barbershop 
in  1917  to  come  to  France  with  the  same 
"Rainbow  Division"  of  World  War  I.  Here 
on  the  Western  front  he  was  killed  trying  to 
carry  a  message  between  battalions  under 
heavy  artillery  fire. 

We're  told  that  on  his  body  was  found  a 
diary.  And  on  the  flyleaf  under  the  heading, 
"My  Pledge,"  he  had  written  that  we  must 
win  this  war.  And  he  wrote,  "Therefore  I 
will  work.  I  will  save.  I  will  sacrifice.  I  will 
endure.  I  will  fight  cheerfully  and  do  my 
utmost  as  if  the  issue  of  J:he  whole  struggle 
depended  upon  me  alone." 

The  challenges  we  face  today  do  not 
require  the  same  sacrifices  that  Martin 
Treptow  and  so  many  thousands  of  others 
were  called  upon  to  make.  But  they  do 
require  our  best  effort,  our  willingness  to 
believe  in  each  other  and  to  believe  that 


23  The  June  6,  1944,  invasion  of  Nazi-occupied 
France  by  British,  U.S.,  Canadian,  and  Free 
French  armies. 
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together,  with  God's  help,  we  can  and  will 
resolve  the  problems  confronting  us. 

I  pledge  to  you  my  best  effort.  Let  us 
continue  working  together  for  the  values 
and  principles  that  permit  little  people  to 
dream  great  dreams,  to  grow  tall,  to  live  in 
peace,  and  one  day  to  leave  behind  a  better 
life  for  their  children. 

St.  Exupery  wrote  that  a  rock  pile  ceases 
to  be  a  rock  pile  the  moment  a  single  man 
contemplates  it  bearing  within  him  the 
image  of  the  cathedral.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
raise  our  glasses  to  all  the  cathedrals  yet  to 
be  built.  With  our  friendship,  courage,  and 
determination,  they  will  be  built. 

Vive  la  France  et  vive  VAmerique,  des  amis  ce 
soir,  demain  et  toujoun.  Would  you  like  to 
translate  that  for  the  Americans.  (Laugh- 
ter). (Applause).  All  right.  Thank  you. 

(Toasts  are  exchanged). 

President  Mitterrand.24  Mr.  President, 
Madame,  I  would  like  to  say  welcome,  wel- 
come to  our  country.  And  our  country  is  a 
country  which  enjoys  receiving  a  visit  from 
friends.  And  we're  also  proud  that  you 
should  be  here  and  that  you  should  be  here 
on  the  occasion  of  your  first  trip  to  France 
and,  indeed,  your  first  trip  to  Europe. 

So  during  this  visit  we  will  keep  you  here 
with  us  for  three  days  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  myself,  we  will  then  have  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  you  again  in  Bonn. 

Now,  the  French  who  are  here  with  me, 
here  today,  during  those  days  when  you  will 
be  here  in  France,  we  will  try  to  insure  that 
this  visit,  which  I  know  is  a  visit  which  is 
dedicated  to  work  and  activity  but  also  be  a 
visit  for— of  pleasure,  a  pleasure  that  one 
finds  among  friends. 

We  have  had  several  occasions  already  to 
meet  and  to  talk  together  and  we  will  move 
forward  towards — (inaudible)— each  other. 
And  we  have  been  able  to  talk  of  the  matters 
which  are  important  for  our  countries  and, 
indeed,  for  the  whole  world.  And  I  have 
always  appreciated,  Mr.  President,  your 
wise  counsel,  the  very  marked  attention  that 
you  have  devoted  to  what  has  been  said 
around  you  and  your  open  mindedness. 
And  it  is  clear  that  when  the  fate  of  mankind 
is  at  stake  and  also,  well,  mankind  to  some 
extent  for  which  we  are  responsible,  you 
and  I,  it  is  on  those  occasions  that  your 
attention  is  particularly  dedicated. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  chance  that  we 
should  in  fact  be  the  members  of  the  oldest 


24  As   interpreted.    [Footnote   in    the    source 
text.] 


alliance  in  the  world.  Think  of  the  time  that 
has  elapsed.  Generations  have  gone  by — 
the  events  that  have  taken  place — the  con- 
tradictions, perhaps,  in  our  approaches  to 
the  things  of  the  world,  and  yet  despite  all 
of  these  differences,  when  the  time  and 
need  came  we  were  there,  both  of  us,  in 
order  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty,  the 
liberty  for  the  individual  citizen  within  each 
country  and  the  liberty  for  all  the  citizens  in 
the  whole  world,  and  the  liberty,  in  fact,  of 
friends. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  pure  chance  nor  a 
matter  of  simply  a  combination  of  various 
interests  which  led  to  the  presence  of 
French  soldiers  by  the  side  of  American 
soldiers  when  it  was  a  question  of  fighting 
for  the  independence  and  liberty  of  your 
country.  Nor  was  it  a  matter  of  chance  out 
of  interest  merely  when  many  years  later 
American  soldiers  fought  side  by  side  with 
French  soldiers  for  the  independence  and 
the  liberty  of  France. 

It  is  because  perhaps  tonight  really  real- 
izing it  during  those  two  centuries  many 
people  reacted  and  reflected  in  the  same 
way  as  the  almost  synonymous  hairdresser 
that  you  were  mentioning  earlier  who  later 
became  a  soldier  in  fact  felt  that  on  their 
shoulders  rested  the  weight  of  the  whole 
world. 

It  was  simply  because  they  felt  that  they 
were  responsible  and  this  man  alone  real- 
ized in  his  innermost  conscience  and  aware- 
ness that  in  fact  what  he  decided  in  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  himself  and  his — and 
what  was  right  in  his  eyes,  that  in  fact  that 
that  would  govern  the  way  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  think  likewise. 

And  where  else  really  does  one  learn 
responsibility?  Surely  it  is  only  in  the  politi- 
cal democracies  where  in  fact  one  entrusts 
to  no  one  else  the  decisions  that  have  to  be 
taken  by  each  and  every  individual.  And 
who  can  really  be  fully  responsible  more 
than  the  person  who  realizes  and  fully  ap- 
preciates that  it  is  the  force  of  the  mind  that 
is  decisive  and  that  it  can  always  win  the  day 
over  the  forces— over  the  mechanical 
forces,  however  powerful  they  may  be — 
even  the  forces  of  economics. 

One  can  say  that  the  world  can  be  built  if 
the  world  thinks  right  and  if  one  wants  it. 
And  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
proving  this  in  the  next  three  days — without 
too  much  ambition — but  all  the  same  we 
need  a  lot  of  ambition  in  the  positions  that 
arise. 

Now  the  least  we  can  do,  of  course,  is  to 
discuss  economics.  And  if  the  seven  coun- 
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tries  which  will  be  meeting  with  the  Europe- 
an Economic  Community  are  to  attain  the 
strength  that  they  need  in  order  to  defend 
the  ideas  which  they  consider  to  be  right, 
then  it  is  important  not  to  divorce  the 
economic  powers  from  the  other  resources 
that  there  are.  It  is  important  that  we  should 
be  able  to  guarantee  peace  which,  after  all  is 
based  on  agreement  among  ourselves,  but 
in  order  to  be  able  to  do  that,  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  not  be,  in  fact,  fighting 
among  ourselves. 

I,  as  you  are  yourself,  I  am  confident  that 
we  can,  in  fact,  control  and  dominate  the 
crisis  that  we  are  living.  The  methods  that 
we  may  employ  within  our  countries  may 
indeed  be  somewhat  different.  But  the  aims 
are  the  same,  and  our  methods  can  and 
must  in  fact  converge  in  the  form  of  com- 
mon actions  that  we  can  engage  in  together. 

Yes;  I  am  confident  that  we  will  win  the 
battle  of  peace,  although,  sometimes  the 
methods  that  we  would  employ  within  our 
countries  may  be  different.  But  we  will 
always  agree  on  the  essential  goals.  And  so 
it  is  that,  for  over  a  year  now,  we  have 
indeed  moved  forward  together,  hand  in 
hand,  in  full  agreement  about  the  goals  that 
we  were  striving  to  achieve.  Now,  by  the 
presence  of  force  and  power,  we  should  be 
able  to  view  with  equanimity  and  indeed 
serenity  the  threats  that  may  be  before  us. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  would  only  use 
force  in  order  to  ensure  the  protection  and 
the  appeasement  of  the  peace  which  is  so 
necessary. 

So  it  is  that  force  must  be  there  in  order 
to  first,  start  the  necessary  negotiations, 
and  that  indeed  is  what  you  have  just  done, 
saying  what  you  have  said  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  very  important  talks  con- 
cerning disarmament,  talks  that  are  to  be 
held  with  the  very  great  power  that — with 
you  and  with  others,  such  as  ourselves — is 
responsible  for  the  state  of  the  world. 

And  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  extend 
our  efforts  too,  further,  in  order  to  help 
those  millions  of  human  beings  who  are  no 
longer  really  the  Third  World,  but  a  sort  of 
world  which  is  in  the  process  of  moving 
towards  development,  a  world  which  needs 
us  just  as  we  need  them  in  order  that  our 
century  should  have  a  future. 

Well,  my  dear  Ron,  perhaps  the  remarks 
that  you  were  making  yourself  earlier  have 
taken  me  somewhat  far  afield  from  the  tone 
that  should  be  the  tone  of  this  evening  that 
is  continuing,  because  it  has  not  yet  reached 
its  end.  And  it  is  a  tone,  of  course,  of 
happiness,  the  happiness  of  being  together, 


the  joy  of  being  together.  And  so  in  a 
moment,  I  will  be  raising  my  glass  to  your 
health,  to  the  health  of  Mrs.  Reagan.  And  I 
have  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  having 
long  talks  with  Mrs.  Reagan.  We  started  our 
talks  in  London,25  as  you  will  recall,  and 
indeed  we  also  talked  about  you — (laugh- 
ter)— and  also  raise  my  glass  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  friends,  our  faithful 
friends,  just  as  we  are  their  loyal  allies.  And 
it  is  our  function  to  say  on  all  occasions 
what  we  think,  just  as  it  is  our  duty  to  at  all 
times    show   our   wholehearted   solidarity. 

And  also  I  raise  my  glass  to  the  health  of 
the  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Galbraith,  repre- 
senting the  United  States  here  in  France. 
And  it  is  to  you,  Madame,  that  we  owe  these 
very  pleasant  moments. 

And  I  am  honored  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  French  guests  present  here  tonight  who 
represent  what  you  might  call  in  American 
terms,  as  far  as  the  political  scene  is  con- 
cerned, we  call  them  proxies.  (Laughter.) 

But  vis-a-vis  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  indeed  the  world,  they  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  nation  of  France  and 
it  is  on  their  behalf,  on  behalf  of  everyone 
present,  I  would  like  again  to  raise  my  glass 
to  your  health  and  I  would  say,  good  luck  to 
your  action  and  also  good  luck  to  the  work 
that  we  are  going  to  undertake  in  the  next  2 
days — the  conquest  of  liberty  and  peace. 
(Applause) 


Document  221 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Briefing  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  Paris,  June  3, 
1 98226 

''The  First  Series  of 
Working  Meetings  ...  in 
Europe" 

Secretary  Haig.  Good  evening,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I'm  going  to  make  a  very 


25  During  the  ceremonies  surrounding  the  July 
29,  1981,  wedding  of  Prince  Charles  and  Lady 
Diana. 

26  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
189,  June  11,  1982;  Secretary  Haig's  opening 
remarks  were  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  July  1982,  p.  15.  The  briefing  took  place 
in  the  Meridian  Hotel  Press  Center  in  Paris.  Haig 
accompanied  President  Reagan  on  his  four-nation 
European  tour,  June  2-11. 
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few  remarks  about  the  first  series  of  work- 
ing meetings  today  on  the — our  first  day  in 
Europe. 

They  took  place  at  a  working  luncheon 
with  President  Mitterrand,  President  Rea- 
gan that  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half  and 
which  covered  a  broad  range  of  regional, 
security-related  issues  and  bilateral  issues 
between  the  two  governments  and  peoples. 

Now,  as  you  know,  the  summit27  officially 
begins  tomorrow  so  both  leaders  were 
reluctant  to  deal  in  any  depth  with  the 
subjects  which  should  be  included  on  the 
agenda  when  all  seven  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Western  industrialized  nations,  including 
Japan,  convene  at  Versailles  tomorrow  eve- 
ning. 

Instead,  they  used  this  opportunity  to 
extend  the  very  warm  personal  relationship 
and  rapport  that  has  developed  between  the 
two  leaders — this  being  the  fourth  meeting 
between  the  two  men  since  they  both  as- 
sumed their  responsibilities,  the  last  being  a 
personal  visit  by  President  Mitterrand  to 
Washington  this  past  March.  They  used  it  as 
an  opportunity  and,  of  course,  because  of 
the  extensive  rapport  already  established 
and  the  warmth  of  friendship,  to  move  to 
issues  of  mutual  concern  in  the  domestic 
scene  in  both  countries  and  to  exchange 
insights  on  several  important  global  situa- 
tions of  a  regional  character. 

That  included  the  Falkland  question28 — 
its  near-term  consequences  and  its  long- 
term  consequences.  It  involved  an  ex- 
change of  views  on  the  Middle  East  with  a 
very  special  focus  on  the  conflict  between 
Iran  and  Iraq29  and  the  concern  of  both 
leaders  that  this  conflict  not  expand,  that 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  countries  in- 
volved be  preserved  and  that  international 
attention  be  focused  on  international  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  conflict  to  a  peaceful 
conclusion. 

With  respect  to  the  Falklands,  of  course, 
both  leaders  are  concerned  that  the  blood- 
shed terminate  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and  that  that  conflict  be  resolved  within  the 
framework  of  U.N.  Resolution  502, 30  which 


27  For  documentation  on  the  June  4-7  Ver- 
sailles Economic  Summit,  see  Chapter  5,  Part  F. 

28  For  documentation  on  the  Falklands  crisis, 
see  Chapter  15,  Part  B. 

29  For  documentation  on  the  Iran-Iraq  War, 
see  Chapter  1 1 . 

30  For  the  text  of  this  resolution,  approved 
April  3,  which  called  for  the  end  of  fighting  in  the 
Falklands  and  a  diplomatic  resolution  of  the  crisis, 
see  document  623. 


from  the  outset,  has  enjoyed  the  support  of 
both  governments  and  which  has  been  the 
fundamental  premise  upon  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  conducted  its  policies  towards 
this  very  difficult  situation  in  the  South 
Atlantic. 

Now,  in  the  exchange  of  domestic  issues, 
it  is  clear  that  both  leaders  approach  eco- 
nomic issues  from  a  different  philosophic 
base.  Nevertheless,  they  are  seeking  com- 
mon objectives — the  reduction  of  inflation, 
the  reduction  of  excess  levels  of  federal 
central  government  spending  and  high  lev- 
els of  employment  in  the  return  to  a  cycle  of 
prosperity. 

Now,  the  President,  President  Reagan, 
noted  the  success  that  his  administration 
had  achieved  in  bringing  down  the  very 
high  levels  of  inflation  that  he  found  upon 
assuming  office.  He  also  expressed  some 
disappointment  that  he  was  unable  to  arrive 
in  Europe  with  a  budget  compromise  in 
hand31 — one  that  would  have  brought  the 
projected  American  deficits  in  the  period 
ahead  down  substantially  and,  thereby,  in- 
fluence more  substantially  the  interest  rates 
which  are  of  such  concern  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  today. 

I  think  in  sum,  and  it's  important,  to 
characterize  these  first  of  two  series  of 
meetings.  There'll  be  further  meetings  this 
evening  with  President  Mitterrand  at  a  din- 
ner as  an  extension  of  an  unusual  relation- 
ship that  has  developed  between  the  two 
leaders,  one  of  intimacy  and  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  one  of  frankness  in  their  ex- 
change of  viewpoints. 

All  in  all,  I  think  it  was  a  very  successful 
first  day  of  what  is  going  to  be  an  increas- 
ingly busy  schedule  of  activity  in  Versailles 
and,  subsequently,  in  Rome,  in  Bonn,  and 
Berlin.32 

Now,  I  welcome  your  questions. 

Q.  We're  getting  the  impression  that 
there  is  a  difference,  at  least  of  degree, 
between  the  United  States  and  France  in 
their  support  for  the  present  course  that 
Great  Britain  has  taken  in  the  Falkland 
crisis.  Is  that  impression  correct? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  I  would  not  charac- 
terize— 


31  The  reference  is  to  efforts  to  effect  a  com- 
promise between  budget  resolutions  offered  by 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  leaderships  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  On  June  10,  the  House 
approved  the  Republican  version,  220  to  207. 

32  President  Reagan  visited  Rome  on  June  7, 
Bonn  from  June  9  to  11,  and  Berlin  on  June  1 1 . 
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Q.  The  question? 

Secretary  Haig.  The  question  was,  are 
there  differences  developing  or  in  some 
degree,  between  France,  on  the  one  hand, 
United  States  on  the  other  with  respect  to 
their  support  for  Britain  in  the  Falkland 
crisis? 

I  think  it's  important  to  emphasize  that — 
and  I  can't  and  won't  presume  to  speak  for 
the  French  Government,  other  than  the 
exchanges  I  overheard  today  and  the  ex- 
changes I've  had  with  Foreign  Minister 
Cheysson.  But  I  think  both  governments 
have  been  strong  advocates  of  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 502.  They  have  been  strong  advocates 
of  the  principle  which  guides  that  resolu- 
tion— that  resort  to  force  to  solve  political 
differences  is  not  acceptable,  and  that  ag- 
gression must  not  be  rewarded.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  common  framework.  Beyond  that, 
of  course,  both  governments  are  sensitive 
to  their  historic  and  longstanding  relation- 
ships and  their  alliance  relationship  with 
Great  Britain.  But  I  want  to  emphasize, 
above  all,  the  principle  which  is  the  underly- 
ing, common  thread  in  a  number  of  con- 
verging threads. 

Now,  I'm  not  aware  of  any  differences. 
None  appeared  today  either  in  my  discus- 
sions with  the  Foreign  Minister  or  in  the 
discussion,  more  importantly,  between  the 
two  leaders. 

Q.  A  followup  on  that  question.  When 
the  Presidents,  Reagan  and  Mitterrand,  ex- 
pressed their  concern  about  the  earliest 
possible  cessation  of  hostilities,  can  that  be 
taken  to  mean  that  it  would  be  desirable  if 
the  hostilities  ended  before  the  final  assault 
on  Port  Stanley33  and  is  that  likely  to  be 
discussed  with  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
tomorrow? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  it's  dif- 
ficult to  say.  I  think  both  leaders,  and  the 
United  States,  certainly,  have  always  ad- 
vocated a  negotiated  solution  in  the  frame- 
work of  U.N.  Resolution  502  which  calls  for 
a  cease-fire,  the  withdrawal  of  Argentine 
forces  from  the  island,  and  a  political  solu- 
tion to  the  differences. 

Now,  the  question  that  you've  posed 
involves  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  Argen- 
tine Government  in  coordination  with  the 
British  Government.  We  would  all  hope — 
and  I  think  Mrs.  Thatcher  made  some  com- 
ments yesterday  in  that  regard,  that  she 


would  hope  there  would  be  a  withdrawal  of 
Argentine  forces. 

Q.  But  don't — we're  not  asking  for  any 
cease-fire  without  a  withdrawal,  no  stand- 
still cease-fire —   > 

Secretary  Haig.  We  continue  to  be  ad- 
vocates of  U.N.  Resolution  502.  There's 
been  no  deviation  from  that,  recognizing 
that  the  situation  has  changed  somewhat. 
We  would  hope  that  there  would  be  a 
manifestation  of  withdrawal  on  the  part  of 
the  Argentine  Government.  Then  the  con- 
sequences your  question  suggested  would 
not  come  about.  But  this  is  something  that 
we  have  no  judgment  on  in  the  context  of 
the  question  that  was  asked. 

Q.  If  I  may  continue  the  followup  on 
that.  When  Mrs.  Thatcher  talked  about  a 
10-14-day  period  in  which  Argentina  might 
withdraw,34  do  you  take  that  to  mean  that 
she  will  wait  that  period  of  time  to  see 
whether  Argentina  will  withdraw? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  wouldn't  presume  to 
put  words  in  Prime  Minister  Thatcher's 
mouth.  She's  very  capable  and  has  been 
very  clear.  I  think  she  said  that  if  they  were 
to  withdraw  in  that  time  frame,  that  would 
be  adequate  for  British  purposes. 

And,  incidentally,  that's  a  time  frame  that 
from  the  very  outset  experts  have  con- 
cluded on  both  sides — probably  would  be 
adequate  to  provide  for  complete  evacua- 
tion. 

Q.  Sir,  you  know  there  are  stories  that 
President  Reagan,  in  his  phone-call  tour,35 
suggested  that  he  might  like  to  see  a  wait 
that  length  of  time  so  that  he  might  not  be 
embarrassed  while  he  was  in  Europe. 

Secretary  Haig.  It  is  not  right,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  indulge  in  public  expositions 
on  discussions  between  two  leaders.  It  is 
inappropriate  and  wrong  and  it  just  ain't 
good  style.  (Laughter.) 

Q;  Mr.  Secretary,  if  there  is  some  kind  of 
a  multination  force  set  up  for  the  future 
administration  of  the  Falklands,  would  the 
United  States  be  willing  to  take  part  in  such 
a  force? 


33  At  the  beginning  of  June,  British  forces 
surrounded  the  Argentine  garrison  in  the  Fal- 
kland's capital,  Port  Stanley. 


34  In  a  May  20  statement  to  Parliament,  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  revealed  that  on  May  17  the 
British  Government  proposed  allowing  Argentina 
10  to  14  days  to  withdraw  from  the  Falkland 
Islands  as  part  of  a  peaceful  settlement  under 
U.N.  auspices. 

35  An  apparent  reference  to  telephone  calls 
which  the  President  made  to  President  Gualtieri 
of  Argentina  and  Mrs.  Thatcher  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  crisis  on  April  1. 
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Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  it  is  too 
early  to  say.  I  think  the  United  States  is 
anxious  to  do  anything  it  can  to  make  any 
contribution  it  can  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful, long-term  solution  to  the  situation.  But 
the  answer  to  your  question  is  hypothetical 
and  I  would  far  prefer  to  wait  and  see  what 
conditions  might  develop  to  enable  me  to 
refine  an  answer  for  that,  and,  certainly  for 
the  President. 

Q.  Do  you  personally  believe  it  will  take 
more  than  one  nation  to  defend  the  Fal- 
klands  in  the  future? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  now  that  is  a 
question  that  I  hope  will  not  be  an  appro- 
priate question  if  a  long-term  solution  is 
found. 

Q.  You  said  the  two  leaders  discussed 
the  long-term  consequences  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  Falklands.  Can  you  shed  any 
light  for  us  on  that? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  I  think  we  are 
dealing  with  two  aspects.  The  question  is, 
what  are  the  long-term  aspects  of  the  Fal- 
klands Islands  question  that  were  discussed 
between  the  two  leaders  today,  and  the 
answer  to  that  is,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that 
there  are  near-term  problems  and  there  are 
long-term  problems.  The  long-term  prob- 
lems involve  a  return  to  stability  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  hopefully  a  long-term 
settlement  of  what  has  been  a  historic  dis- 
pute. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  do  you  think  it 
is  possible  or  desirable  to  try  to  persuade 
Mrs.  Thatcher  to  delay  the  final  assault  on 
Port  Stanley  in  order  to  give  time  for  diplo- 
matic maneuvers  to  get  withdrawal  of  the 
Argentines? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
presumptuous  observation  for  me  to  make, 
for  third  parties  to  make,  other  than  as  we 
have  from  the  outset  expressed  our  concern 
that  the  fighting  be  terminated  at  the  first 
practical  date,  that  a  peaceful  solution  be 
found.  But  as  you  know,  once  force  has 
been  employed  it  becomes  a  very  different 
set  of  parameters  that  guide  the  situation, 
and  certainly  those  involved  on  the  ground 
are  best  able  to  answer  that  kind  of  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  discussions  be- 
tween the  two  Presidents  yet  on  President 
Reagan's  disarmament  proposals,  and  has 
there  been  any  discussion  of  the  American 
defense  budget  with  all  the  political  and 
economic  implications? 

Secretary  Haig.  The  question  was,  was 
there  any  discussion  today  on  the  disarma- 


ment proposal  made  recently  by  President 
Reagan  at  Eureka  College,36  and  I  assume 
also  November  18th,37  and  was  there  any 
question  about  the  record  level  of  American 
defense  spending  projected  in  the  Ameri- 
can budget.  And  the  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions is  "no"  except  in  general  terms.  I  have 
had  discussions  with  the  Foreign  Minister 
on  the  subject  of  the  arms  control  initia- 
tives. I  think  we  have  had  all  kinds  of 
diplomatic  traffic  on  this  subject  ever  since 
the  President's  speech  with  all  of  the 
governments.  All  the  governments  of  West- 
ern Europe  have  expressed  strong  support 
and  affirmation  for  the  President's  initia- 
tives, and  they  are  in  agreement  with  those 
initiatives. 

Q,.  Towards  the  defense  budget? 

Secretary  Haig.  The  defense  budget, 
no,  other  than — again  you  will  recall  we  are 
fresh  from  the  meeting  at  Luxembourg  in 
the  NATO  family  where  of  course  defense 
improvements  were  discussed  in  detail  and 
are  reflected — and  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
communique  that  came  out  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  Foreign  Minister's  meet- 
ing38 where  it  is  very  explicit  in  that  area 
and  we  are  all  very  pleased  with  its  degree 
of  detail  and  its  thrust. 

Q.  Sir,  did  they  discuss  the  credit  ques- 
tion on  East-West  trade? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  this  was  not  dis- 
cussed today  by  the  two  leaders.  There  have 
been  discussions  for  an  extended  period 
between  the  two  governments. 

I  had  some  discussions  with  Foreign 
Minister  Cheysson  on  that  topic  today,  and 
there  are  others  being  conducted  within  the 
economic  family. 

Q.  Did  they  discuss  turn-key  interven- 
tion, Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  yet,  no.  These  are 
subjects,  incidentally,  that  will  clearly  be  on 
the  agenda  for  Versailles.  And  I  think  both 
leaders  are  extremely  sensitive  not  to  look 
like  we  are  developing  a  condominium  be- 
tween Paris  and  Washington  with  which  to 
face  our  other  partners.  So  they're  sensi- 
tive, and  for  that  reason  they  are  avoiding 
subjects  which  will  be  on  the  Versailles 
agenda. 


36  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  May  9 
speech,  see  document  44. 

37  For  the  text  of  this  speech,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  document 
60. 

38  For  the  text  of  the  NATO  foreign  ministers' 
final  communique,  May  18,  see  document  176. 
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Q.  You  said,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  they 
approach  economic  issues  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent base— economic  base.  On  what  did 
you  base  that — 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  the  philo- 
sophic bases  we  are  talking  about  is  an 
approach  to  government  at  large.  And  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  that  President  Reagan 
comes  from  one  philosophic  set  of  roots, 
and  the  Socialist  Government  of  President 
Mitterrand  comes  from  another.  Now,  this 
is  the  fact  of  our  alliance,  that  kind  of  a 
potpourri,  if  you  will,  of  philosophic  roots. 

But  the  great  strength  of  that  alliance  is 
the  shared  values  and  the  overall  objectives 
that  all  of  our  governments — despite  their 
philosophic  form  of  government.  And  that's 
the  very  strength  of  the  alliance.  We  like  it. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  Middle  East,  Mr. 
Secretary,  were  your  viewpoints  identical 
with  those  of  the  French  or  were  there 
differences   concerning  the  Middle  East? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  would  say  that  the 
general  level  of  exchange  on  that  subject — 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  convergence.  I 
think  historically  that  has  not  been  the  case 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  as 
you  know.  But  we  find  that  it  is  in  greater 
balance  today  than  it  has  been  historically. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  President 
proposing  to  Mitterrand  any  kind  of  a  joint 
action  to  carry  out  what  you  mentioned 
here  with  regard  to  avoiding  the  spread  of 
the  Iran-Iraq  war?  You  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned that  this  might  also  lead  to— 

Q.  Question. 

Secretary  Haig.  The  question:  Was 
there  any  specific  set  of  proposals  for  deal- 
ing with  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict?  And  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  no.  There  was  an 
extensive  exchange  of  views  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  conflict,  the  number  of  seeming 
contradictions,  and  above  all,  the  grave 
consequences  of  the  outcome  of  the  spread 
of  this  conflict. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  danger  of  that 
spread?  How  do  you — 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  everyone 
is  very  sensitive  and  concerned  about  that.  I 
addressed  it  recently  in  a  speech  in  Chica- 
go.39 We've  been  in  close  touch  with  our 
moderate  Arab  friends;  our  friends  from 
the  Islamic  world,  and  as  well  as  our  West- 
ern European  partners. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  while  you  were  in  An- 
kara,40 did  you  ask  the  Turkish  Government 
to  mediate  between  Iran  and  Iraq?  This 
week  there  is  going  to  be  an  Islamic  summit 
meeting  that  they  are  going  to  participate 
in. 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  we  have  not  made 
such  a  request.  While  I  was  in  Ankara 
recently,  I  had  a  very  good  exchange  of 
views  with  both  the  Foreign  Minister  and 
with  President  Evren — or  General  Evren  on 
this  subject.  As  you  know,  Turkey  enjoys  a 
rather  unique  posture  on  this  question  in 
that  it  maintains  good  relationships  with 
both  governments. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  back  to  the  Falkland s 
for  just  a  moment.  Could  you  give  us  some 
indication  as  to  the  thrust  of  the  American 
approach  when  Mr.  Reagan  meets  with  Mrs. 
Thatcher  tomorrow?  What  is  it  we  really 
want  to  see  happen? 

Q.  Question. 

Secretary  Haig.  The  question  is:  What 
will  occur  at  the  meeting  between  President 
Reagan  and  Mrs.  Thatcher  tomorrow,  as  it 
involves  the  Falkland  question?  I'm  confi- 
dent there  will  be  more  to  discuss  than 
simply  the  Falkland  question,  but  I  think 
this  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  more  de- 
tailed exchange  of  views.  Bringing  one  an- 
other abreast  of  each  other's  thinking  on 
this  subject  is  very  difficult  in  either  transat- 
lantic telephone  conversations  or  the  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  messages,  to  really  get 
to  the  heart  of  complex  questions  and 
therefore,  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  benefi- 
cial meeting.  But  I  do  not  want  to  character- 
ize it  as  a  meeting  in  which  two  sides  have 
lined  up  opposing  views  or  necessarily  even 
converging  views,  but  rather  an  opportunity 
for  both  leaders  to  plumb  in  depth  the 
attitudes  of  each  other  on  this  subject. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  clear  up  the 
credit  issue?  A  senior  French  official  today 
said  that  it  is  not  on  the  agenda,  the  issue  of 
Western  credits  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  that 
he  hoped  very  much  that  the  issue  would 
not  in  any  way  be  a  spoiler  or  be  a  divisive 
issue  at  the  economic  summit. 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  we  all 
hope  that  the  issue  will  not  be  a  spoiler  or  a 
divisive  issue  here  at  Versailles.  I'm  rather 
confident  that  it  will  not  be. 

Now,  I'm  not  making  a  comment  on  an 
unnamed  official.  You  know,  there's  noth- 


39  For  the  text  of  Haig's  May  26  speech,  see 
document  303. 


40  For  documentation  on  Haig's  May  13  to  15 
visit  to  Ankara,  see  Chapter  10,  Part  L. 
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ing  more  dangerous  because  you  don't 
know  who  they  are  sometimes.  It's  even 
dangerous  when  you  do.  (Laughter.) 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Document  222 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  President 
Reagan,  St  Louis,  July  22,  1982 
(Extract)41 

French  Sale  of 
Technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union 


Mr.  Hunter  On  the  international  scene, 
were  you  surprised  this  morning  when 
France  announced  that  it  was  going  to  go 
ahead  and  give  U.S. -developed  technology 
to  the  Russians  for  the  development  of  that 
Russian  pipeline,42  and  have  you  and  your 
foreign  policy  advisors  determined  some 
sort  of  way  to  dissuade  France  from  taking 
that  action? 

The  President  What  really  they  are 
doing  is  going  forward  with  contracts  that 
were  already  signed.  I  have  talked  with 
President  Mitterrand  about  his  situation. 
He  said  when  he  came  there  he  found  the 
contracts  already  agreed  to  and  signed  by 
the  previous  administration,  and  they  feel 
legally  bound  by  those. 

What  I  have  asked  our  Commerce  De- 
partment to  do  is  a  study,  and  come  back  to 
me  with  a  report  on  what  our  situation  is; 
because  where  it  involves  us — with  our 
sanctions  that  we  have  imposed  against  the 
Soviet  Union — where  it  involves  us  is  what 
is  our  legal  position  with  regard  to  subsidi- 
ary companies  in  France  and  in  the  other 
European  countries  owned  by  American 
firms,  and  whether  they  are  legally  bound, 


41  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  July  22, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  July  26,  1982,  pp.  946-947.  The 
President  was  interviewed  by  Julius  Hunter  of 
KMOX-TV  in  his  hotel  suite  at  the  Marriot  Pavil- 
lion.  The  interview  began  at  5:32  p.m. 

42  The  pipeline  equipment  was  produced  by 
Dresser  Industries,  a  French  subsidiary  of  a  U.S. 
corporation. 


possibly,  by  contracts  that  were  made  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Hunter.  What  are  your  options  that 
are  available  to  dissuade  France? 

The  President.  We  tried  our  best  in  the 
meetings  over  there.43  I  think  they  know 
what  we  were  going  to  do  because  we  had 
announced  what  we  were  going  to  do  way 
last  December.  They,  as  I  say,  had  gone 
forward  with  the  contracts.  We  have  been 
investigating,  with  some  of  the  European 
countries,  the  possibilities  of  energy 
sources  closer,  and  that  would  not  have  the 
two  problems  which  we  are  very  concerned 
about  with  our  European  allies.  Number 
one,  making  themselves  dependent  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  putting  themselves  in  a 
position  to  be  blackmailed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  if  they  decide  to  shut  off  the  gas. 

There  are  sources  in  the  North  Sea,  in 
Norway,  in  the  Netherlands.  We  would  be 
happy  to  help  them  with  the  development 
of  those.  The  other  one  is,  they  would  be 
cash  customers.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
poured  so  much  money  into  its  great  milita- 
ry might  that  we  are  now  trying  to  get 
reduced  that  they  are  up  against  the  wall. 
They  do  not  have  cash  for  those  purposes 
the  way  they  did.  This  would  give  them  $10 
or  $12  billion  a  year  in  cold,  hard  cash  for 
doing  this.  And  these  are  the  things  that  we 
tried  to  point  out. 

Our  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  pointed 
out  to  us  that  they  had  already  gone  for- 
ward to  the  point  that  they  did  not  feel  they 
could  retreat  from  that.  Although,  they  did 
join  us  in  shutting  off,  or  reducing  credit. 
So  that  we,  at  least,  are  not  helping  finance 
a  potential  adversary. 


43  During  the  President's  visit  to  France,  June 
2-7. 
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Document  223 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  President 
Reagan,  August  6,  1982  (Extract)44 

The  State  of  U.S. -French 
Relations 


Q.  All  along  your  European  tour  last 
June45  you  insisted  that,  contrary  to  the 
disarray  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance  at  the  time 
of  the  Carter  administration,  the  relation- 
ship between  Europe  and  the  United  States 
had  never  been  better.  Then  came  the  dis- 
pute over  the  gas  deal.  What  is  now  your 
judgment  on  the  state  of  the  alliance? 

The  President.  I  believe  the  alliance  is 
strong.  The  fundamental  values  and  shared 
interests  which  have  always  united  us  are, 
and  will  remain,  much  more  important  and 
enduring  than  the  issues  over  which  we 
differ  from  time  to  time.  Differences  of  view 
are  not  new  within  the  alliance;  they  are  the 
hallmark  of  consultations  among  free  and 
sovereign  states. 

The  issues  which  have  bothered  Europe 
recently  are  primarily  economic;  they  do 
not  affect  directly  the  fundamental  in- 
terests— in  security  and  related  issues — on 
which  NATO  is  based.  I  don't  want  to 
underestimate  the  seriousness  of  these  eco- 
nomic issues;  but  I  do  think  we  will  success- 
fully resolve  them. 

Let's  not  forget  that  we  made  real  prog- 
ress at  Versailles  and  subsequently  in  a 
number  of  important  economic  areas.  We 
initiated  a  new  process  of  economic  policy 
coordination,  undertook  a  joint  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  exchange  market  interven- 
tion, agreed  to  a  new  OECD  export  credit 
arrangement  which  reduces  export  credit 
subsidies — including  those  to  the  Soviet 
Union — and  narrowed  our  differences  on 
important  North-South  issues.  Meantime, 
the  allied  consensus  on  security,  arms  con- 
trol, and  defense  is  intact;  in  fact,  that 
consensus  was  strengthened  at  the  Bonn 
summit  and  has  been  reaffirmed  in  our 
discussions  since  then. 


Q.  In  this  same  context  how  do  you 
assess  the  relationship  between  your  coun- 
try and  France?  Originally  it  seemed  Ameri- 
ca had  no  partner  more  faithful  than  So- 
cialist France.  Because  of  the  gas  issue  the 
French  Government  has  returned  to  its 
familiar  dissenting  role  in  the  alliance. 
Cheysson  is  much  blunter  than  his  Europe- 
an colleagues  when  he  warns  of  a  looming 
"divorce"46  between  Washington  and  Eu- 
rope. What  is  your  answer  to  such  pes- 
simism? 

* 

The  President.  I  don't  even  think  we 
face  a  trial  separation.  To  be  serious,  I 
remain  optimistic,  and  I  believe  there  are 
sound  historic  reasons  for  my  optimism. 
France  and  America  have  close  bilateral  ties 
that  go  back  to  the  times  of  our  respective 
revolutions  and  we  have  always  been  the 
strongest  of  allies.  Of  course,  our  relations 
have  had  their  ups  and  downs.  But  the 
United  States  highly  values  its  alliance  with 
France  as  I  value  my  excellent  relationship 
with  President  Mitterrand.  We've  had  a 
number  of  very  useful  and  productive  meet- 
ings and  just  recently  I  received  an  excep- 
tionally warm  and  personal  message  from 
him  in  response  to  my  congratulatory  note 
on  the  occasion  of  Bastille  Day.  With  re- 
spect to  the  gas  pipeline  issue,  I  agree  with 
Chancellor  Schmidt's  characterization  of 
this  as  a  "family  quarrel".47  Like  family 
issues,  this  one  can  and  will  be  resolved.  It 
is  not  "grounds  for  divorce".  Close,  con- 
structive and  private  consultations  are  in 
order,  but  we  start  with  the  advantage  that 
discussions  of  our  differences  build  on  deep 
bonds  of  common  interest  and  values  that 
far  transcend  isolated  problems. 


46  In  a  July  21  interview  with  French  radio, 
Cheysson  spoke  of  a  "gradual  divorce"  between 
the  United  States  and  its  European  allies  as  a 
result  of  U.S.  indifference  to  European  interests. 

47  An  apparent  reference  to  comments  made 
by  Schmidt  during  a  July  23  radio  interview. 


44  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  interview  was  conducted  by 
Charles  Lambroschini  of  Le  Figaro  in  the  White 
House. 

45  Reference  is  to  the  President's  four-nation 
European  tour,  June  2-11. 
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Document  224 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz),  Paris,  December 
14,  1982  (Extracts)** 

Discussions  With 
President  Mitterrand 

Secretary  Shultz.  My  colleague  For- 
eign Minister  Cheysson  gave  me  the  courte- 
sy of  meeting  me  at  the  airport  and  driving 
in  with  me.  Then  I  had  an  opportunity  for  a 
lengthy  meeting  with  President  Mitterrand, 
the  two  of  us,  for  an  hour  or  so  and  then  we 
had  a  luncheon  joined  by  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States49  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  and  our  own  Ambassa- 
dor50 and  Assistant  Secretary  Burt.  I  have 
been  delayed  in  my  schedule  ever  since. 

But  I  would  say  in  terms  of  topics  and 
approach  that,  as  you  might  expect  knowing 
the  very  large  array  of  places  and  subjects  in 
which  the  interests  of  France  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  intersect,  that  we  went  across  the 
board  through  military  issues,  regional  is- 
sues and  economic  issues  of  various  dimen- 
sions so  that  our  discussions  truly  were 
comprehensive.  I  believe  that  in  that  proc- 
ess we  deepened  and  strengthened  and 
broadened  the  relationship  that  we  have 
and,  of  course,  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  so  many  years. 

I  imagine  that  everybody  somehow  puts 
the  subject  of  East-West  economic  matters 
at  the  top  of  your  list,  although  I  do  think 
that  somehow  it  has  to  be  seen  in  the  full 
perspective  of  this  panoply  of  relationships 
we  have  with  our  friends  in  France.  I  would 
only  say  on  that,  that  we  discussed,  both  in 
my  private  meeting  with  President  Mitter- 
rand, and  in  the  larger  meeting,  the  full 
array  of  the  activities  and  studies  that  have 
been  referred  to  in  our  discussions  earlier 
and  I  think  in  the  process  explored  some  of 
the  points  that  have  to  be  developed  if 
those  efforts  are  going  to  be  truly  fruitful. 
Some  have  more  ambiguity  than  others, 
particularly  the  subject  of  credits.  But  in  any 
case  both  with  respect  to  those  studies  and 
the  importance  from  all  of  our  standpoints 


48  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
384,  December  15,  1982.  Shultz  visited  Paris  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers 
meeting  in  Brussels,  December  8-1 1 ,  and  a  trip  to 
Rome,  December  11-14.  The  omitted  portion  is 
an  exchange  on  Namibia. 

49  Bernard  Vernier-Palliez. 

50  Evan  Galbraith. 


of  in  some  manner  finding  a  way  to  develop 
our  overall  objectives,  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish,  what  we  are  not  trying  to  ac- 
complish and  in  finding  a  manner  of  con- 
sulting properly  about  activities  that  any 
nation  might  plan  to  undertake  in  the  gen- 
eral East-West  trade  area,  narrowed,  of 
course,  to  the  aspects  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  here,  we  will  find  a  way  to  do  that. 
Obviously  anything  that  we  discuss  here  in 
France  that  might  go  forward  is  something 
that  we  need  to  consult  with  among  all  of 
our  allies.  But  of  course  anything  that  we 
are  able  to  agree  to  here,  I'm  sure  everyone 
will  be  interested  in,  so  we'll  be  engaging  in 
that  process.  I  consider  in  general  that  the 
discussion  was  a  very  fruitful  and 
worthwhile  one.  No  questions? 

Q;  What  is  the  French  position  on  the 
issue  of  deployment  of  missiles — the  freeze 
versus  the  zero  option. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  one  of  the  few 
things  that  I  really  learned  is  that  when  it 
comes  time  for  somebody  to  express  the 
French  position  on  something,  particularly 
when  I'm  in  Paris,  I  should  leave  it  to  the 
French  to  do  that — 

Q.  Reports  from  Washington  indicate 
the  United  States  is  planning  to  reject  the 
Soviet  suggestion  for  reduction  of  missiles. 
Is  this  the  final  decision  and  what  would  you 
recommend? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  believe  all  that  has 
been  said  is  that  the  idea  of  a  reduction  in  a 
number  of  missiles  in  this  immediate  thea- 
tre, leaving  the  United  States  with  none  but 
the  Soviets  with  some  large  number — 
enough  to  hit  all  the  targets  that  they  are 
looking  at  while  what  missiles  they  remove 
are  not  destroyed  but  simply  taken  out  of 
the  theater,  remembering  that  these  are 
very  readily  moved — is  not  a  very  interest- 
ing proposition. 

Q.  What  about  a  middle  position — a 
counter  proposal? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  don't  have  any 
comment  on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary  are  you  happy  with  the 
French  position? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  have  worked 
very  closely  and  effectively  with  the  French 
on  this  whole  range  of  military  matters  and 
their  attitude  toward  the  IMF  [INF]  deploy- 
ment, the  conduct  of  negotiations  and  so 
on.  We  haven't  had  any  differences  of  view 
and  in  fact  I  think  we  have  been  mutually 
supportive. 

Q.  What  is  the  field  in  which  there  is  a 
serious  lack  of  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  France? 
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Secretary  Shultz.  Well  I  don't  know 
that  there  is  any  deep,  serious  lack  of  under- 
standing. There  are  a  number  of  really 
complicated  issues.  The  position  of  France 
and  the  United  States  is  not  identical  with 
respect  to  them  and  so  in  any  effort  to 
coordinate  on  an  aspect  of  them,  like  those 
parts  of  trade  and  financial  flows,  East- 
West,  that  have  a  security  orientation  to 
them,  any  effort  to  coordinate  is  going  to 
pose  some  difficulties.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  they  can't  be  overcome.  What  we 
have  been  struggling  for  is  the  right  frame- 
work and  manner  for  developing  that  coop- 
eration. I  think  that  we'll  be  able  to  find  it 
all  right.  I  think  it  is  perhaps  reassuring  to 
find  that  there  are  a  number  of  existing 
institutions  and  somewhere  within  the 
framework  of  these  institutions  we  should 
be  able  to  get  done  what  we  need  to  get 
done,  remembering  that  this  is  all  not  sim- 
ply a  question  of  what  France  and  the 
United  States  want  to  do,  but  we  have  many 
other  countries  that  are  of  great  importance 
to  us  both  with  whom  we  need  to  coordi- 
nate our  actions. 

Q.  President  Mitterrand  recently  sug- 
gested the  United  States  was  in  some  way 
assisting  the  franc.  Are  we  doing  so? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  question  of  ac- 
tions of  government  in  exchange  markets  is 
a  question  that  is  best  left  to  those  conduct- 
ing it  and  to  the  markets.  I  know  when  I  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  I  would  never 
comment  and  if  somebody  else  did  I  didn't 
appreciate  it.  I  remember  once  when  one  of 
my  colleagues  had  some  comments  to  make 
when  I  was  in  Tokyo;  I  said,  "Tell  Mel  Laird 
to  keep  his  cotton-picking  hands  out  of 
economic  policy."  So  I'll  forego  any  com- 
ment. 

Q.  Based  on  your  discussions  here 
today,  would  you  say  that  the  French  are 
going  to  do  studies  on  East-West  trade,51 
studies  that  you  would  like  to  see? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  of  course, 
there  are  quite  a  few  things  going  on  right 
now  and  I  think  as  these  evolve  and  develop 
and  the  whole  process  emerges  we  should 
be  able  to  find  a  satisfactory  way  of  conduct- 
ing the  studies  and  the  activities.  Now, 
when  you  say  you  are  going  to  study  some- 
thing that  doesn't  mean  that  you  know  what 
you  are  going  to  come  out  with  in  the  end. 
We  have  some  ideas,  they  have  some  ideas 
and  others  do  too.  So  people  of  honesty 
and  imagination  undertake  a  study  in  good 


faith  and  we'll  see  where  we  come  out.  But  I 
think  the  idea  of  making  these  efforts  is  one 
that  is  generally  accepted  and  certainly  that 
seems  to  be  the  case  here  today.  Under 
those  circumstances  I  think  we'll  be  able  to 
see  some  good  work  coming  out. 

Q.  President  Mitterrand  has  indicated 
that  on  military  policy,  France  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  very  close,  but  on  economic, 
fiscal,  trade,  commercial  policy  there  has 
not  been  enough  consultation.  Is  this  your 

position? 

$ 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well  I  certainly 
wouldn't  make  a  comment  on  anything  that 
President  Mitterrand  has  said  but  I  would 
say  that  it  is  important  for  us  as  two  close 
friends  and  allies,  not  only  for  the  United 
States  and  France  but  all  our  other  friends, 
to  be  in  close  contact  with  each  other  about 
what  is  going  on  in  fields  of  our  own  in- 
terests, such  as  the  one  we  are  talking 
about.  I  also  think  that  the  way  you  make 
such  consultation  effective  is  not  just  by 
talking  to  each  other.  Because  obviously  we 
do  that  a  tremendous  amount.  I  think  the 
various  governments  involved  probably 
support  the  international  airlines  for  the 
number  of  people  transported  back  and 
forth  all  the  time — I  think  the  consultation 
is  more  effective  if  you  have  a  process  that 
sets  out  and  develops  what  it  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  achieve.  So  it  sets  out  a  little  more 
clearly  than  we  have  been  able  to  so  far  in 
this  area  what  the  object  of  consultation  is. 
If  we  can  accompany  that  with  a  somewhat 
better  system  of  consultation  then  it  will  all 
be  more  effective  and  I  think  we  all  desire 
that. 

Q.  Are  you  discussing  ways  of  doing 
this? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes,  oh  yes,  that's 
what  we — talked  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  President  Mitter- 
rand about  the  Middle  East  and  Lebanon? 
Was  there  agreement  on  forces  in  Leba- 
non?52 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well  I'm  sort  of  im- 
mersed in  my  discussions  I  guess,  between 
those  that  I  have  had  with  the  Foreign 
Minister,  the  Defense  Minister  as  well  as 
with  President  Mitterrand.  Obviously  the 
subjects  of  Lebanon  and  many  other  areas 
of  the  world  came  up.  We  are  both  in 
Lebanon    together    in    the    multinational 


51  For  further  discussion  by  Secretary  Shultz  of 
these  studies,  see  document  167. 


52  For  documentation  on  the  three-nation 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon,  to  which  the 
United  States  and  France  supplied  contingents, 
see  Chapter  11,  Part  C. 
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force.  I  might  say  that  as  an  example  of 
outstanding  cooperation  and  collaboration, 
it  is  working  very  well;  we  are  tightly  coordi- 
nated and  I  think  have  been  effective  to- 
gether there.  We  agree  that  as  develop- 
ments take  place  in  Lebanon  and  as  it  may 
emerge  that  new  and  additional  missions 
for  the  multinational  force  might  be  put  on 
the  table  we  both  said  we  are  quite  ready  to 
look  at  these.  We'll  look  at  them  in  a 
consultative  fashion  and,  of  course,  each 
nation,  as  sovereign  nations,  will  make  its 
own  decision  but  will  do  it  through  a  proc- 
ess  of  consultation,  in  the  United  States  of 
course,  also  in  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress. But  it  is  a  good  example  of  just  what  I 

was  talking  about  earlier.  In  Lebanon  we       JT^   PortllfiTJll 
have    defined    our    objectives    reasonably  ^ 

carefully;  we  have  set  up  a  way  of  consulting 
about  them  and  everybody  has  done  so — 
the  French,  the  Italians  and  the  United 
States.  That  operation  has  worked  very  well 
indeed. 


out.  I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  the 
United  States  is  a  proud  and  sovereign 
country.  So  is  France,  so  is  every  other 
country  as  far  as  I  can  see.  There  are  no 
exceptions  to  that  rule,  but  it  is  possible 
occasionally  to  have  some  public  misunder- 
standing and  I  hope  that  perhaps  we  can 
put  those  behind  us  but  at  any  rate  we'll  be 
trying. 

Thank  you. 


Document  225 


Q.  Recently  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced an  allied  agreement  on  the  frame- 
work for  East-West  trade.53  But  there  was 
confusion  on  whether  France  is  a  partici- 
pant. Can  you  clarify? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  I  don't  want  to 
go  back  over  all  of  that  material.  I  think  the 
point  is  that  the  various  things  that  we  want 
to  talk  about — we  and  our  allies,  all  of  us — 
are  now  going  on  in  various  places  in 
OECD  and  COCOM  principally  or  getting 
started  there.  We  will  be  going  forward  with 
additional  efforts  to  assess  overall  objec- 
tives and  we'll  find  the  right  framework  for 
that.  So  as  far  as  the  substance  of  what  we 
have  been  talking  about  together  is  con- 
cerned I  think  we  are  seeing  that  gradually 
emerge.  The  question  of  whether  who 
agreed  to  what  and  so  forth  I  think  is 
becoming — I  was  going  to  say — academic, 
but  being  an  old  academic  I  don't  like  to 
think  that  is  irrelevant. 


Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  Lisbon,  February 
11,  1982  (Extracts)1 

U.S. -Portuguese  Relations 

Secretary  Haig.  Thank  you.  Good 
morning  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  just  want 
to  say  a  brief,  few  remarks  about  this  very, 
very  compressed  and  much  too  brief  visit  to 
your  country,  Portugal.  This  visit  was,  as 
you  know,  at  the  invitation  of  my  colleague 
and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal,  Goncalves  Pereira,  with 
whom  I  have  had  very  close  associations 
since  assuming  my  position  as  Secretary  of 
State.  The  visit  itself  I  found  to  be  extreme- 
ly fruitful.  It  was  a  continuation  of  long- 
going  and  close  consultations  between  our 
two  governments.  Its  focus  involved  region- 
al and  alliance  affairs,  the  coordination  that 
has  become  so  essential  at  a  time  of  the 
suppression  of  freedoms  and  liberties  in 
Poland.2  It  involved  a  host  of  discussions 
related  with  the  CSCE  Conference  in  Ma- 
drid,3 on-going  Western  actions  related  to 


Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  recent 
trouble  in  Franco- American  relations? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I 
think  there  are  probably  some  differences 
in  perception,  in  fact,  and  so  these  can 
easily  lead  to  misunderstandings.  That  sug- 
gests the  importance  of  trying  to  talk  them 


53  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  Novem- 
ber 13  radio  address  on  East-West  trade,  see 
document  165. 


1  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
62,  February  19,  1982;  printed  also  in  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  April  1982,  pp.  43-45.  Haig  held 
this  press  conference  at  the  Lisbon  Airport  upon 
his  departure  from  Portugal.  He  had  visited  Por- 
tugal after  addressing  the  CSCE  conference  in 
Madrid,  February  9.  For  the  text  of  this  address, 
see  document  157.  The  omitted  portion  deals 
with  violence  in  northern  Syria  and  arms  sales  to 
Jordan. 

2  For  documentation  on  the  U.S.  response  to 
the  Polish  crisis,  see  Chapter  10,  Part  M. 

3  For  documentation  on  the  CSCE  conference, 
see  Chapter  10,  Part  A. 
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the  crisis  in  Poland.  It  involved  also  other 
regional  discussions  in  areas  of  common 
interest  between  the  Government  of  Portu- 
gal  and   the   Government   of  the   United 
States  and  it  included  extensive  discussions 
on  the  situation  in  southern  Africa4  where 
Portuguese  experience  and  influence  has 
historically  played  a  very  important  role  and 
whose  advice  and  counsel  with  respect  to 
the  provisions  of  UN  Resolution  4355  and 
the  sought-after  independence  of  Namibia 
is  invaluable  to  me.  And  thirdly,  it  focused 
on  bilateral  relationships.  As  you  know,  we 
have  had  historic  and  extensive  bilateral 
relationships  between  the  people  of  Portu- 
gal and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
between   our  two   governments.   This   in- 
volves cooperation  in  a  host  of  political, 
economic,  and  security-related  matters  in 
this  regard.  Of  course,  the  United  States 
has  been  keenly  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  Portuguese  Government  since  the 
turbulent  days  of  19746  and  the  creation  of 
a  democratic  institution  and  a  democratic 
process  which  remains  the  bedrock  of  our 
relationship.  During  this  visit  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  extend,  on  behalf  of  President 
Reagan,  an  invitation  for  your  Head  of  State 
to  visit  the  United  States  in  the  latter  half  of 
this  coming  year  and  we  would  also,  of 
course,  welcome  a  similar  visit  from  your 
Prime  Minister,  dates  to  be  worked  out  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.7  Now,  in  sum,  I 
want  to  emphasize  once  again  the  highly 
constructive  and  fruitful  character  of  our 
very,  very  brief  visit  and  they've  underlined 
once  again  the  friendship,  the  cooperation 
and  mutuality  of  interests  that  have  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Government  of  Portu- 
gal in  a  host  of  recent  strategic  situations — 
the  Afghanistan  crisis,  the  American  hos- 
tage crisis  in  Iran,  and  the  most  recent 
situation  where  freedom  is  in  jeopardy  in 
Poland.  And  in  that  context,  I  leave  here 
greatly  encouraged  and  enthusiastic  about 
the  days  ahead.  Now  I  welcome  your  ques- 
tions. 

Q.  Mr.    Haig,    I'm   working   for   Radio 
France.  Do  you  believe  that  Portugal  must 


4  For  documentation  on  the  Namibia  issue,  see 
Chapter  14,  Part  B. 

5  For  the  text  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 435  (1978)  on  Namibia,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977-1980,  p.  1205. 

6  Reference  is  to  the  April  25,  1974  revolution 
which  established  a  democratic  regime  in  Portu- 
gal. 

7  President  Eanes  did  not  visit  the  United 
States  in  1982.  However,  Prime  Minister  Pinto 
Balsemao  visited  Washington,  December  14-15, 
for  meetings  with  President  Reagan.  For  informa- 
tion on  that  visit,  see  documents  infra  and  227. 


be  associated  to  the  solution  of  the  Namibi- 
an  question  and  if  yes,  how? 

Secretary  Haig.  The  Namibian  ques- 
tion? 

Q,.  Yes. 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  all  mem- 
ber governments  of  the  United  Nations 
have  a  very  keen  interest  in  accordance  with 
the  Resolution  435  involving  the  desirabili- 
ty and  the  necessity  for  the  independence  of 
Namibia.  As  you  know,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment working  with  the  contact  group,  (in- 
audible) does  not  include  Portugal,  have 
very  special  responsibilities,  and,  as  you 
know,  the  United  States  has  been  leading  an 
effort  within  the  contact  group  to  establish 
an  early  progress,  hopefully  in  the  coming 
year,  in  1982,  to  establish  a  schedule  and  a 
firm  realization  of  the  objectives  of  the  UN 
Resolution  435.  In  that  regard  we  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  there  is  an 
empirical  relationship  between  the  situation 
in  Namibia  and  the  continuing  Cuban  and 
Soviet  presence  in  Angola.  We  continue  to 
work  on  this  problem  and  we  have  made 
substantial  progress  in  the  last  month.  We 
are  now  dealing  with  a  set  of  constitutional 
principles  which  we  have  run  through  the 
interested  parties,  the  front  line  states,  the 
internal  parties  in  Namibia,  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  and  the  contact  group  and 
I  hope  to  have  in  the  near  future  a  finaliza- 
tion  of  that  first  effort.  We  will  then  turn  to 
the  other  two  aspects  of  the  problem  which 
involve  the  UN  presence  in  Namibia  and  the 
final  schedule  for  South  African  withdrawal. 

Q;  Mr.  Secretary,  considering  that  Spain 
is  coming  into  NATO,8  how  do  you  see  as  a 
major  NATO  partner  the  new  strategic  role 
of  the  Iberia  bloc,  especially  on  the  position 
of  Portugal  in  the  Atlantic  Islands? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  as  you  know,  I 
have  been  a  great  advocate  myself  in  my 
past  role  as  supreme  allied  commander  to 
be  very  active  in  the  integration  of  the 
Portuguese  forces,  the  Portuguese  Brigade, 
for  example.  Now,  the  command  relation- 
ships are,  of  course,  a  matter  for  NATO 
authorities  and  sometimes,  to  my  regret,  I 
am  no  longer  a  NATO  authority.  But  as  you 
know  also,  the  alliance  works  on  a  consen- 
sus and  in  that  context  consensus  is  equiva- 
lent to  unanimity.  So  that  whatever  arrange- 
ments are  ultimately  worked  out  for  the 
Iberian  command  structure,  it  would  be 
with  the  complete  approval  and  acceptance 
of  the  Government  of  Portugal. 


8  Spain  formally  joined  NATO  on  May  30, 
1982. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  Portugal  be  a  link 
between  Washington  and  Luanda?9 

Secretary  Haig.  Can  it  be  a  link?  Well, 
we  have  been  in  direct  contact  with  Luanda. 
However,  we  very  highly  value  the  advice 
we  receive  from  the  Government  of  Portu- 
gal on  the  situation  in  all  of  southern  Africa, 
including  Angola. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  meet  Mr.  Savimbi10 
in  Morocco? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  I'm  not. 

Q.  Another  question.  Can  your  visit 
here  be  seen  as  a  support  for  Portuguese 
Government  as  it  is  facing  a  popular  discon- 
tent? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  specifically  and  very 
vigorously  avoid  any  involvement  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  sovereign  government 
of  Portugal.  And  anyone  who  would  in- 
terpret my  visit  here  as  contributing  in  any 
way  to  the  internal  situation  from  one  point 
of  view  or  another,  would  be  guilty  of,  not 
only  misjudgment  but  probably  mischie- 
vous misjudgment. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  kind  of  new  mili- 
tary facilities  do  the  United  States  intend  to 
get  here  in  Portugal  or  in  Portuguese  terri- 
tory do  you  intend  to  assure  that  the  rapid 
deployment  force  would  probably  scale  the 
Azores  Airbase  without  consulting  previ- 
ously with   the   Portuguese   Government? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  it  would  be  in- 
conceivable to  me  and  I'll  answer  your 
question,  that  any  utilization  of  sovereign 
Portuguese  territory  could  or  would  occur 
without  the  complete  cooperation  and 
coordination  with  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment. That  would  be  inconceivable.  It  has 
not  been  done  in  the  past  and  it  would  not 
be  done  in  the  future.  Now  with  respect  to 
the  rapid  deployment  force,  there  are  no 
definitive  plans  at  this  time,  but  I  think  you 
know  that  the  employment  of  the  rapid 
deployment  force  would  be,  as  always,  in 
the  basic  interests  of  fundamental  western 
concern,  whether  they  be  energy  related  or 
in  more  (inaudible)  strategic  concerns.  And 
again,  no  utilization  of  sovereign  territory 
of  Portugal  could  nor  would  occur  without 
the  full  agreement  and  support  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Government. 


9  Reference  is  to  the  capital  of  Angola. 

10  Jonas  Savimbi,  leader  of  the  National  Union 
for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola  (UNITA), 
which  was  waging  a  war  against  the  Government 
of  Angola. 


Qr  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  foresee  further 
steps  of  the  Portuguese  Government  in 
supporting  the  American  position  against 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Poland?  Did  the  Portu- 
guese Government  tell  you  they  will  take 
new  measures  in  this  important  problem? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  would  rather 
than  talk  about  new  measures,  suggest  that 
convergence  of  views  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Polish  question  is 
rather  complete  and  thorough  and  identi- 
cal, and  in  the  period  ahead  we  will  be 
considering  whatever  steps  are  necessary  in 
the  light  of  whatever  changes  may  or  may 
not  occur  in  the  unsatisfactory  situation  in 
Poland. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  the  relation- 
ships between  Portugal  and  its  ancient  colo- 
nies have  a  great  importance  for  the  United 
States?  What's  the  importance  of  the  good 
relationships  between  Portugal  and  its  ex- 
African  colonies  for  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want 
to  answer  that  question  with  specificity  be- 
cause it  would  suggest  a  point  of  view  that  I 
don't  think  we  have  explored  in  the  depth 
that  it  requires  and  that  you  might  have  as  a 
journalist.  In  general,  it  has  always  been  the 
United  States  view  that  Portugal  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  historic  experience  in  Africa 
and  that  that  experience  can  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  democratic  develop- 
ment of  the  nonaligned  and  new  govern- 
ments of  Africa  and  I  think  that  is  a  matter, 
of  course,  for  the  sovereign  decision  of  the 
Government  of  Portugal  and  its  relation- 
ships with  the  various  governments  of 
southern  Africa.  But  in  general,  we  are  not 
only  comfortable  with  increasing  relation- 
ships, we  see  advantages  to  both  develop- 
ing states  themselves  and  to  the  Portuguese 
people  as  well. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  use  of  the  Porto 
Santo  Island  to  store  nuclear  arms?  The 
United  States  possible  wish  to  store  nuclear 
arms  on  the  Porto  Santo  Island? 

Secretary  Haig.  On  where? 

Q.  Near  Madeira  Island? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  first  let  me  say  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  and  longstanding  policy, 
American  officials  never  discuss  such  sensi- 
tive issues  involving  nuclear  weapons,  but 
in  order  to  set  your  mind  at  rest,  let  me 
assure  you  there  were  no  discussions  of  any 
kind  during  my  visit  here  in  Lisbon  that  had 
to  do  with  deployment,  stationing  or  posi- 
tioning of  nuclear  weapons. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  yesterday  night  in 
your  speech  at  the  official  dinner11  you  said 
that  totalitarian  pressure  continues  now  in 
Portugal.  What  were  you  referring  to? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  said  what? 

Q.  You  said  that  totalitarian  pressures 
are  remaining  in  Portugal. 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  again 
without  casting  any  particular  label  there 
are  certain  worldwide  movements  that  are 
influenced  and  controlled  extensively  from 
Moscow.  You  have  such  a  movement  here 
in  Portugal  and  therefore  any  party  that 
takes  instructions  from  outside  the  borders 
of  the  sovereign  nation  in  which  it's  playing 
its  role  would  be  a  matter  of  concern  in  that 
regard. 

Q.  Is  that  an  internal  question,  sir? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well  it's  an  internal 
question  for  Portugal,  but  it's  an  external 
question  as  far  as  East-West  relations  are 
concerned  and  the  activities  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  extension  through  Marx- 
ist/Leninist parties  to  the  degree  that  those 
parties  are  subservient  under  whatever  con- 
cept you  care  to  refer  to,  democratic  cen- 
tralism, Stalinist  loyalty,  or  whatever. 

Q.  Mr.  Haig:  Are  you  any  nearer  U.S. 
recognition  of  Angola  and  has  the  impor- 
tance your  administration  attaches  to 
UNITA  been  criticized  by  Portuguese  lead- 
ers? Has  the  importance  that  the  Reagan 
administration  attaches  to  UNITA  been 
criticized  by  the  present  Portuguese  admin- 
istration? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  don't  know 
what  importance  you're  referring  to.  We 
receive  many,  many  visitors  from  many, 
many  countries  and  that  does  not  suggest 
any  particular  value  judgment  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  met  recently  with  Felipe  Gon- 
zalez from  Spain,  a  Socialist  leader.  I  have 
met  leaders  from  African  splinter  groups 
and  African  opposition  groups,  I  have  done 
that  with  Western  European  groups.  We 
think  it's  a  value  to  keep  an  open  mind,  to 
listen  to  all  points  of  view  and  I  think  that's 
part  of  the  democratic  process.  It  should 


11  In  a  toast  at  a  dinner  hosted  by  Prime 
Minister  Pinto  Balsemao  on  February  10,  Haig 
said:  "Having  thrown  off  authoritarian  rule,  you 
have  also  resisted  successfully  thrusts  from  the 
extreme  left  and  totalitarianism  and  even  as  I 
arrived  here  in  your  capital  today,  those  pressures 
continue  .  .  .  ."  He  was  referring  to  reports  that 
Portuguese  police  had  foiled  a  plot  to  overthrow 
the  government  in  connection  with  demonstra- 
tions called  by  the  Portuguese  Communist  Party. 


not  be  interpreted  as  a  subjective  value 
judgment  one  way  or  the  other,  but  hope- 
fully an  educational  experience  which  will 
refine  the  important  judgments  that 
governments  must  make.  Now  with  respect 
to  any  concerns  here,  no  because  they 
would  not  be  justified.  The  United  States 
does  not  have  a  relationship  with  UNITA  or 
Mr.  Savimbi.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  terms  of 
support,  we  are  specifically  prohibited  from 
such  activity  under  the  provisions  of  the  so- 
called  Clark  amendment.12 

Q.  Arte  you  any  nearer  U.S.  recognition 
of  the  Angolan  Government? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  we  are  talking 
and  dependent  on  their  future  actions, 
orientations  and  independence  of  policy, 
we  of  course  would  welcome  continuing 
improvement  in  our  relationships.  Thank 
you  very  much. 


Document  226 

Statements  by  President  Reagan  and 
Portuguese  Prime  Minister  Balsemao, 
December  15,  1982" 

"The  Relationship  ...  Is 
One  of  Common  Values, 
Mutual  Respect  and  Broad 
Cooperation' ' 

The  President.  Prime  Minister  Bal- 
semao and  I  first  met  last  June  at  the  NATO 
Summit  in  Bonn.14  This,  however,  has  been 
our  first  opportunity  to  talk  at  length  and 
we've  had  a  lot  to  discuss.  Our  exchange 


12  For  the  text  of  the  Clark  amendment,  Sec- 
tion 404  of  the  International  Security  Assistance 
and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976  (P.L.  94- 
329),  enacted  June  30,  1976,-  see  90  Stat.  757. 
Changes  in  the  Clark  amendment  were  made  in 
Section  118  of  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96- 
533),  enacted  December  16,  1980.  For  the  text  of 
the  revisions,  see  94  Stat.  3141.  The  Clark  amend- 
ment prohibited  security  assistance  to  Angola 
without  specific  congressional  authorization. 

13  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  December  20,  1982,  pp. 
1623-1624.  The  two  leaders  spoke  at  the  Diplo- 
matic Entrance  to  the  White  House  beginning  at 
12:27  p.m. 

14  For  documentation  on  the  NATO  summit, 
June  9-11,  see  Chapter  10,  PartB. 
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was  exceptionally  useful  and  harmonious. 
After  these  discussions  it  is  now  even  more 
clear  why  our  two  countries  have  been  such 
hard  and  fast  allies  for  so  many  years. 

The  relationship  between  Portugal  and 
the  United  States  is  one  of  common  values, 
mutual  respect  and  broad  cooperation.  In 
our  meeting  and  the  working  lunch  which 
followed,  we  covered  a  broad  range  of 
international  topics  and  found  substantial 
agreement. 

Among  other  subjects,  we  discussed  our 
defense  cooperation  which  goes  back  many 
years.  We're  now  in  the  process  of  negotiat- 
ing a  new  security  cooperation  agreement 
to  broaden  and  strengthen  our  collabora- 
tion on  our  common  defense  objectives. 

Portugal  and  the  United  States  share  a 
common  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
the  West.  And  our  security  relationship  is 
important  to  both  countries,  as  well  as  to 
the  NATO  alliance. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  explained  to  me 
the  various  military  modernization  needs  of 
his  country  and  I  have  reaffirmed  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  help  Portugal  to  meet  these 
goals. 

We  also  discussed  the  economic  assis- 
tance which  the  United  States  has  provided 
to  Portugal  over  the  years.  This  continuing 
assistance  is  an  important  expression  of  our 
desire  to  befriend  and  help  the  Portuguese 
people.  We  agreed  that  the  current  negotia- 
tions on  the  security  cooperation  agree- 
ment should  lead  to  an  early  and  mutually 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

We  also  discussed  each  country's  initia- 
tives in  southern  Africa  and  the  unique 
perspective  that  Portugal  brings  to  these 
issues,  especially  in  view  of  its  historic  ties 
with  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  his  government 
have  been  most  generous  in  sharing  with  us 
some  valuable  insights  drawn  from  their 
extensive  experience  in  the  area. 

We  shall  continue  to  consult  our  Portu- 
guese friends  in  the  future. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  above  all,  as  one 
democratic  leader  to  another,  I've  ex- 
pressed to  the  Prime  Minister  my  personal 
admiration  and  that  of  all  Americans  for  the 
continued  progress  of  democracy  in  Portu- 
gal. 

The  Portuguese  experience  has  shown 
how,  given  a  chance,  people  will  choose 
freedom.  That  the  progress  [process?] 
worked  so  well  in  Portugal  is  a  tribute  to  the 


Portuguese  people  with  their  love  of  free- 
dom, their  high  ideals  and  high  civic  and 
political  responsibility. 

We're  delighted  with  their  success  and 
we  certainly  are  proud  to  continue  calling 
them  friends  and  very  happy  to  welcome 
the  Prime  Minister  here  today. 

Prime  Minister  Balsemao.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  President. 

I'm  thankful  to  President  Reagan  for  the 
invitation  he  addressed  to  me  to  come  to 
Washington,  providing  a  timely  opportuni- 
ty to  discuss  bilateral  relations  between 
Portugal  and  the  United  States  and  to  ex- 
change views  on  international  items  and 
matters  of  mutual  interest. 

The  summary  of  our  talks  was  brilliantly 
given  by  the  President  and  so  this  allows  me 
to  concentrate  only  on  some  of  the  points 
which  were  raised. 

First,  I  would  like  to  fully  endorse  the 
President's  assessment  of  our  relationship 
and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 

It  is  not  by  sheer  coincidence  that  a 
sound  friendship  between  Portugal  and  the 
United  States  has  existed  for  200  years.  And 
it  is  still  showing  a  dynamic  vitality,  as  we  all 
know  and  as  this  visit  demonstrates. 

We  in  Portugal  look  forward  to  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
and  for  that  effort  we  count  very  much  on 
the  strong  Portuguese-American  communi- 
ty living  and  working  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  interests  and  concern  about  the  evo- 
lution of  the  situation  in  southern  Africa  has 
led  us  to  express  our  viewpoint  that  peace 
and  stability  in  that  area  can  be  achieved 
only  through  balanced  economic  develop- 
ment and  respect  for  the  security  of  all 
countries  concerned. 

I  was  also  very  interested  in  hearing  the 
President's  assessment  of  his  recent  trip  to 
South  America15  and  in  exchanging  views 
on  this  region,  which  is  also  of  particular 
interest  for  Portugal. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  fully  brief  the 
President  on  the  recent  political  evolution 
of  the  situation  in  Portugal,  on  our  econom- 
ic situation,  also,  and  on  the  development 
of  our  negotiations  to  join  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

In  the  present  political  stability  of  my 
country,  opens  new  perspectives  for  more 


15  For  documentation  on  President  Reagan's 
visit  to  Latin  America,  November  30-December  4, 
see  Chapter  15. 
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cooperation  and  more  constructive  cooper- 
ation with  the  United  States  and  with  the 
free  world. 

We  also  discussed  in  detail  our  security 
cooperation  regarding  which  we  have  been 
engaged  in  extensive  negotiations.  These 
talks  have  now  reached  an  important  stage 
as  we  have  just  begun  to  renegotiate  the 
Azores  agreement.  Portugal  is  a  reliable 
partner  which  wants  to  fully  assume  its 
responsibilities  in  secure  terms,  [and]  ex- 
pects within  this  context  a  clear  understand- 
ing from  its  American  alliance.  Thank  you. 


Document  227 


Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
December  15,  19821* 

The  Visit  of  Prime 
Minister  Balsemao 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Thank  you.  I  think,  as  you  know,  the  Prime 
Minister  met  first  this  morning  with  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Kenneth  Dam. 
And  then  he  came  for  a  meeting  with  the 
President  in  the  Oval  Office.  There  was  a 
working  lunch  in  the  Oval  Office— or  in  the 
White  House — and  then  there  was  a  sepa- 
rate meeting  after  that  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

And  the  Prime  Minister's  just  left  to  go 
up  to  the  Hill.  He  will  be  seeing  separately 
Secretary  Weinberger  and  Secretary  Regan, 
both  of  whom  were  at  the  lunch  as  well. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  statements  that  were 
released  at  the  end  of  the  conversation 
between  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter.17 But  I  might  just  very  quickly  empha- 
size and  read  a  few  parts  of  them  which 
sums  up,  I  think,  the  essence  of  the  substan- 
tive nature  of  the  discussions. 

The  President  said  that  after  the  talks 
today  it  was  even  more  clear  to  him  why  our 
two  countries  have  been  such  hard  and  fast 
allies  for  so  many  years,  the  relationship 


16  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  This  background  briefing  was  conduct- 
ed by  a  senior  administration  official  and  began  at 
2:32  p.m. 

17  Supra. 


between  Portugal  and  the  United  States 
being  "one  of  common  values,  mutual  re- 
spect and  broad  cooperation." 

There  was  a  considerable  discussion, 
both  in  the  meeting  with  the  President  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  lunch  and  then  again 
in  the  meeting  with  the  Vice  President,  of 
our  security  cooperation,  which  is,  I  think 
you  know,  is  a  cooperation  that  goes  back 
very  many  years  and  is  quite  intimate  and 
intense  and  cooperative. 

And  there  was  an  agreement  on  the  part 
of  both  gentlemen  to  broaden  and  strength- 
en our  cooperation  on  these  common  de- 
fense objectives. 

The  Prime  Minister  discussed  at  length 
in  several  of  these  sessions  the  military 
modernization  needs  of  Portugal,  and  the 
President  reaffirmed  our  commitment  to 
help  Portugal  meet  those  goals. 

Perhaps  an  important  operational  sen- 
tence in  the  statement  the  President  read 
after  his  meeting  was  the  one  that  states, 
"We  agreed  that  the  current  negotiations 
on  the  security  cooperation  agreement 
should  lead  to  an  early  and  mutually  satis- 
factory conclusion." 

Finally,  the  President  closed  his  state- 
ment with  a  reaffirmation  of  our— of  our 
admiration  for  the  development  of  Portu- 
guese democracy.  Perhaps  I'll  be  coura- 
geous enough  to  say  that  in  a  conversation 
the  Prime  Minister  in  describing  what  has 
happened  in  Portugal  in  the  last  6  or  7 
years,  which  has  been  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cess story,  I  think,  as  you  know  of  the 
triumph  of  a  people's  desire  for  freedom 
and  liberty — the  Prime  Minister  wryly  noted 
that  often  good  news  is  no  news,  so  that  this 
wasn't  a  particularly  popular  theme  in  the 
press,  but  it  was  well  understood  by  the 
President  and  our  side  how  important  a 
development  this  was  and  how  we  should 
all  be  delighted  by  it. 

In  addition,  in  the  lunch  there  was  a 
rather  extended  discussion  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  current  global  economic  situa- 
tion. And  the  President  expressed  his  con- 
fidence in  the  underlying  strength  of  the 
American  economy. 

Both  at  the  lunch  and  then  subsequently 
with  the  Vice  President — there  was  an  ex- 
tended discussion  both  of  the  Middle  East, 
where  both  sides  agreed  that  it  was  time  for 
action  with  respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  military  forces  from  Lebanon  and 
concerning  Africa  and  especially  southern 
Africa,  where,  as  you  know,  Portugal  has  a 
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special  interest  because  of  its  relationship 
with  its  former  colonies  there.  I  think  I'll 
end  with  that  and  take  your  questions. 

Q.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Azores  trea- 
ty— base  treaty?18 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
There — it  expires  in  February.  And 
negotiations  concerning  a  renewal  of  the 
agreement  are  taking — have  begun  in 
Lisbon  with  our  Ambassador  there,  Ambas- 
sador Alan  Holmes,  leading  the  U.S.  side 
and  discussions  with  Portuguese  authori- 
ties. Those  discussions  will  continue,  in 
fact,  next  week,  I  believe.  And  it's  the  desire 
of  both  sides  to  have  them  concluded  be- 
fore the  present  agreement  runs  out  in  early 
February. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  is  it  being  nego- 
tiated? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
That's  under  discussion.  That's  one  of  the 
issues  which  is  being  discussed. 

Q.  And  the  current  treaty  is  5  years? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
That's  right  and  it  expires  on,  I  believe,  it's 
the  fourth  of  February. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  issues  in  that 
agreement  that  are  being  discussed? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
you'll  excuse  me  if  I  don't  go  through  the 
issues.  These  are  confidential  discussions.  I 
characterize  the  political  will  on  both  sides 
to  reach  an  early  agreement  and  I  think  I'll 
leave  it  at  that. 

Q.  The  Prime  Minister  said  he'd  briefed 
the  President  fully  on  political  develop- 
ments in  Portugal  meaning,  I  suppose,  the 
political  crisis  he's  left  behind.19  Can  you 
give  us  something — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
that,  really — I  understand  that  that's  how 
you  can  interpret  that  but  that  isn't  what,  in 
fact — when  he  said  "political  develop- 
ments" he  was  really  describing  the 
developments  since'74  which  he  went  into 
in  considerable  length — and  the  evolution 
of  Portuguese  democracy.  There  was  not  a 
discussion  of  the  current  political  situation 


18  For  the  text  of  the  agreement  regarding  U.S. 
use  of  Azores  base  facilities,  signed  in  Lisbon, 
September  6,  1951,  and  entered  into  force  that 
day,  see  5  UST  7236.  For  the  text  of  the  June  18, 
1979,  amendment  to  this  treaty,  see  TIAS  10050. 

19  Apparent  reference  to  divisions  within  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  and  within  the  Balsemao 
coalition  government  which  led  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  resignation  on  December  19. 


in  Portugal.  I  could  see  how  you  could 
misinterpret  that, but  what  he  meant  was 
that  he  discussed  with  the  President  what's 
happened  in  these  years  since  the  Portu- 
guese revolution. 

Q.  Can  you  talk  about  the  President — 
was  the  military  relationship  discussed?  I 
didn't  quite  understand  it  when  you — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
it  was. 

Q.  Can  you  be  specific  on  the  details  of 
that? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I've 
said  as  much,  I  think,  as  I  want  to  say  about 
it.  They  agreed  that  this  was  a  relationship 
which  was  mutually  beneficial  to  the  two 
sides,  which  was  very  longstanding  and 
which  both  sides  very  much  want  to  be 
continued. 

Q.  Do  they  want  anything?  Did  they  ask 
for  anything  in  terms  of  weapons? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
They're  in  the  process  of  modernizing  their 
armed  forces  and  there  are  continuous 
discussions  between  their  Ministry  of  De- 
fense and  ours  but  if  you're  asking  did 
specific  weapon  systems  come  up,  no,  they 
didn't. 

Q.  The  President  reaffirmed  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  help  Portugal  with  its 
modernization  program.  What  is  the  United 
States  really  willing  to  do?  What  in  terms  of 
money,  equipment,  sophisticated  systems? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  As  I 
said,  my  purpose  here  is  to  brief  on  what 
the  discussions  this  morning  entailed.  But 
what  we're  willing  to  do  is  do  everything  we 
can,  as  the  President  said  when  he  made  his 
statement  a  few  minutes  ago,  to  assist  Por- 
tugal as  others  are  doing  in  the  moderniza- 
tion of  its  military  force.  And  we  are  going 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  ensure  that  that 
occurs  in  an  expeditious  fashion. 

Yes? 

Q.  Has  the  United  States  provided  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  Portugal  over  the 
past  few  years  and  can  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  ballpark  figure? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
it  has — for  4  years.  I  can  tell  you  that  in'82, 
the  figure  which  emerged  from  the  Con- 
gress was  $10  million  in  grants,  $45  million 
in  guaranteed  credits,  and  $20  million  in 
economic  assistance  and  then  another  $10 
million  was  added  in  a  supplemental — are — 
the  current  figures  up  on  the  Hill  for  the'83 
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budget  are  $37.5  in  grants,  $52.5  in  guaran- 
teed credits  and  $20  million  in  economic 
assistance. 

Q.  Is  that  likely  to  continue  to  go  up  at  a 
substantial  rate? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
think  I'll  just  confine  myself  to  repeating 
that  we  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
assist  the  Portuguese  in  modernizing  their 
armed  forces  and  it's  a  goal  which  we  be- 
lieve is  important  both  with  respect  to  their 
NATO  obligations  and  with  respect  to  the 
important  role  that  Portugal  and  its  facili- 
ties play  in  the  defense  of  the  West. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 


G.  Spain 


Document  228 


Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  Mate  (Haig),  Madrid,  February 
10,  1982  (Extract)1 

Spanish-American 
Relations 

Secretary  Haig.  Good  morning  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  want  to  state  at  the  outset 
that  the  purpose  of  this  press  conference  is 
to  focus  on  Spanish-American  bilateral  rela- 
tionships having  conducted  a  press  con- 
ference yesterday  on  the  Madrid  CSCE  con- 
ference2— a  conference  which  is  proceeding 
as  expected  with  very  clear  and  full  Western 
unity,  with  the  focus  on  the  situation  in 
Poland  and  the  impact  that  that  has  on  the 
entire  CSCE  process,  and  I  anticipate  that 
that  focus  will  continue  in  the  days  ahead. 

So  turning  now  to  Spanish-American  bi- 
lateral relationships,  I  want  to  emphasize 


1  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
59,  February  16,  1982;  also  printed  in  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  April  1982,  pp.  42-43.  Haig  was 
in  Madrid  to  address  the  opening  session  of  the 
CSCE.  The  omitted  portion  relates  to  the  U.S. 
and  other  Western  nations'  positions  on  Poland 
and  the  Soviet-Western  Europe  gas  pipeline. 

2  For  a  transcript  of  Haig's  statement  at  this 
press  conference,  see  document  157.  The  entire 
transcript  is  printed  in  Department  of  State  Bulle- 
tin, April  1982,  pp.  39-42. 


that  I've  had  extremely  productive  discus- 
sions here  in  Madrid.  First  with  His  Majesty 
King  Juan  Carlos;  with  Prime  Minister 
Calvo-Sotelo;  and  with  my  counterpart, 
Foreign  Minister  Perez  Llorca. 

In  these  discussions  I  emphasized  that 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  the  demo- 
cratic process  in  Spain,  admires  immensely 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  democratic 
institutions  that  have  been  established  and 
which  are  now  thriving  in  Spain  and  views 
democracy  in  Spain  as  the  guiding  principle 
of  Spaniih- American  relationships. 

We  welcome  Spain's  movement  toward 
full  membership  in  Western  institutions. 
We  consider  Spain  a  valuable  international 
partner  and  welcome  and  fully  support 
Spain's  decision  to  enter  NATO.  With  re- 
spect to  NATO,  we  see  the  alliance  moving 
rapidly  to  ratify  Spanish  entry.  Canada  and 
Norway  have  already  done  so.  The  United 
States  and  two  or  three  others  will  do  so  in 
the  immediate  future  and  we  look  forward 
to  full  ratification  sometime  this  spring  by 
all  member  governments.  The  United 
States  also  seeks  to  build  in  the  period 
ahead  stronger  and  more  intimate  bilateral 
relationships  with  Spain,  and  in  this  regard 
the  on-going  base  negotiations  and  the 
United  States  security  assistance  program 
with  Spain  will  reflect  this  American  objec- 
tive. In  conclusion,  I  consider  this  visit  to 
have  been  highly  beneficial  in  the  context  of 
the  Spanish- American  relationships.  I  wel- 
come your  questions. 

Q.  The  question  is,  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
have  referred  to  Spanish-American  rela- 
tions in  a  very  vague  way.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  ask  you  to  be  a  bit  more  specific  as  to 
the  negotiations.  Do  you  believe  that  they 
will  be  ended,  that  they  will  conclude  at  the 
same  time  as  the  conclusion  of  the  ratifica- 
tion process  for  the  entry  of  Spain  into 
NATO  and  if  that  is  the  case  do  you  believe 
that  this  entire  process  will  climax  with  the 
visit  of  President  Reagan  to  this  country  in 

July? 

A.  Well,  first  let  me  emphasize  that  we 
are  very,  very  pleased  with  the  current  con- 
duct of  the  base  negotiations.  We  do  see 
somewhat  interrelationship  between  the 
completion  of  the  ratification  process,  the 
program  for  American  security  assistance 
that  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  '83  and  the  timely  conclusion  of 
the  base  negotiations  by  May  of  this  year.  I 
remain  very  optimistic  that  all  of  those 
events  will  happily  in  an  interrelated  way 
coincide.  The  question  of  a  future  visit  from 
President  Reagan  is  one  that  only  he  can 
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answer.  There  is  no  current  plan  for  such  a 
visit.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  however,  and  I 
could  not  overemphasize  the  great  regard 
that  the  President  has  for  American-Span- 
ish relationships  and  for  his  relationships 
with  the  officials  here  in  Madrid.  We've  had 
a  very  successful  visit  from  His  Majesty 
recently  in  Washington3  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  described  as  one  of  the  highlights 
of  his  first  year  in  office,  and  it  was  indeed 
that  for  all  of  us. 

Q.  The  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  that 
in  your  conversations  with  Spanish  authori- 
ties have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  a 
government  of  Spain  headed  by  Socialists, 
and  I  say  in  a  medium  term  span,  and  if  that 
were  the  case  what  variations  would  that 
represent  for  the  four  year  relationships 
with  this  country,  and  what  new  situations 
would  you  envision  under  those  circum- 
stances? 

A.  Well  I  think  it  would  be  highly  inap- 
propriate for  a  visiting  official  from  the 
United  States  to  comment  in  any  way  on  the 
sovereign  internal  affairs  of  the  Spanish 
people  and  I  don't  intend  to  do  so.  It  would 
be  wrong,  self-defeating  and  counter- 
productive. 

Q.  Mr.  Bernard  Kalb,  NBC.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary since  Spain  and  the  United  States  were 
on  the  same  side  in  the  debate  yesterday  at 
the  conference,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
ask  a  question  that  reflects  on  the  con- 
ference. Why  do  you  think  the  morning 
after,  the  Soviets  and  Poland  were  so  deter- 
mined to  cut  off  Western  denunciations  of 
the  crackdown  in  Poland? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Kalb,  I  suppose  that  many 
of  us  have  spent  a  good  part  of  our  lives 
trying  to  fathom  Soviet  and  Eastern  motiva- 
tion. One  could  look  very  intensely  at  the 
Soviet  media  this  morning,  hvestia  in  partic- 
ular, which  suggests  that  there  was  an 
orchestrated  unanimity  in  the  Western  in- 
terventions yesterday  on  the  topic  of  Po- 
land. One  could  also  question  the  tactic  of 
accepting  interventions  by  a  number  of 
Western  spokesmen  and  then  rather  be- 
latedly snuffing  off,  through  a  trumped-up 
parliamentary  procedure,  the  intervention 
of  other  ministers  who  had  traveled  so  far. 
It  clearly  underlines  in  my  view  the  weak- 
ness and  the  incompatibility  of  the  current 
policies  of  Moscow  and  Poland  in  Afghani- 
stan and  in  the  broader  areas  of  implemen- 


tation of  human  rights  obligations  and  I 
consider  it  to  have  been  a  rather  unfortu- 
nate misjudgment  of  neutral,  nonaligned 
and  Western  attitudes  with  respect  to  these 
violations.  And  as  i  said  yesterday  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  truth  will 
out,  that  Western  spokesmen  and 
nonaligned  and  neutral  spokesmen  as  well 
will  indeed  have  their  opportunity  to  speak 
in  the  days  ahead  and  have  every  right  to 
insist  on  this  opportunity. 

Q.  The  question  is,  Mr.  Secretary,  every- 
body knows  the  great  admiration  and 
friendship  felt  by  the  President  of  the  So- 
cialist Party  of  Spain  for  Fidel  Castro.  And 
my  question  is  did  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, in  receiving  Felipe  Gonzalez  re- 
cently,4 receive  him  as  a  representative  of 
these  guerrillas,  as  a  President  of  the  So- 
cialist Party,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Socialist 
International? 

A.  Well,  (laughter)  without  accepting 
any  of  the  premises  of  your  question  neces- 
sarily (laughter),  the  visit,  the  recent  visit  of 
Felipe  Gonzalez  to  Washington  was  predic- 
ated on  his  recent  visit  to  Central  America 
as  the  Vice-President  of  the  Socialist  Inter- 
national5 and  our  desire  to  discuss  with  him 
his  own  observations  during  that  visit  and 
the  report  that  hopefully  he  would  make  to 
the  upcoming  meeting  of  the  Socialist  In- 
ternational. I  would  describe  that  discus- 
sion, which  was  essentially  of  the  character  I 
just  said,  as  one  that  reflected  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez's concern,  which  parallels  my  own, 
about  the  internal  developments  in  Nicara- 
gua which  clearly  manifest  a  trending  to- 
ward a  militaristic,  totalitarian  Marx- 
ist/Leninist model,  which  we  consider  to  be 
unacceptable  and  a  serious  threat  to  peace 
and  stability  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


4  Secretary  Haig  met  with  Socialist  Party  Secre- 
tary General  Felipe  Gonzalez  on  January  8  at  the 
Department  of  State. 

5  Gonzalez  visited  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and 
Cuba  during  a  December  1981  Latin  American 
trip. 


3  For  documentation  on  King  Juan  Carlos'  visit 
to  the  United  States,  October  12-16,  1981,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
Chapter  10,  Part  G. 
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Statements  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
and  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  (Perez 
Llorca),  May  5,  1982  (Extract)6 

Progress  in  U.S. -Spanish 
Negotiations 

Secretary  Haig.  Good  afternoon,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  want  to  use  this  opportu- 
nity to  welcome  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Foreign  Minister  of  Spain  Perez 
Llorca  who  [is]  with  me  here  this  morning 
on  a  long-scheduled  visit  to  discuss  the 
soon-to-expire,  after  having  been  extended, 
American  and  Spanish  agreements,7  and 
we've  had  very  productive  discussions  on 
that  subject.  But  I  think  also  this  visit  has 
provided  the  very  timely  opportunity  for  us 
also  to  discuss  the  crisis  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic.8 As  you  know,  Spain  has  a  very  special 
interest  in  this  crisis,  and  our  discussions 
today  brought  forth  some  very  helpful  and 
important  ideas  from  my  colleague  which  I 
hope  will  serve  and  assist  in  the  political 
resolution  of  the  crisis.  Now,  I'd  like  to 
introduce  my  colleague. 

Foreign  Minister  Perez  Llorca.  Good 
afternoon.  As  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
said,  we  have  had  [a]  long  time  of  friendly 
discussion  and  the  main  question  has  been 
discussed,  have  been  (inaudible)  we  are 
[making]  every  effort  to  be  accumulated  to 
make  it  possible  to  find  a  political  solution 
to  the  crisis  and  a  peaceful  one.  We  have 
had  an  important  exchange  of  impressions 
and  that  of  information  and  we  have  also 
discussed  about  bilateral  relations — the  fu- 
ture of  our  relations,  and  the  new  agree- 
ment which  is  to  be  signed  covering  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  within  the 
Atlantic  context — the  context  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance.  The  progress  in  these  talks  has 
been  very  positive,  too,  and  I  think  we  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  two  delegations  to 
work  in  the  very  early  future — the  very  near 
future  in  a  very  productive  way. 


H.  Italy 


6  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  state- 
ments were  made  at  the  outset  of  a  brief  press 
conference  following  their  meeting. 

7  For  the  text  of  the  mutual  defense  agreement 
signed  at  Madrid  on  September  26,  1953,  see  4 
UST  1876.  For  the  text  of  the  agreement  regard- 
ing the  grant  of  defense  articles  and  services 
under  the  Military  Assistance  Program,  enacted 
by  an  exchange  of  notes  of  August  30,  1979,  see 
30  UST  7238. 

8  Reference  is  to  the  Falklands/Malvinas  crisis. 
For  documentation,  see  Chapter  15,  Part  B. 
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Statement  by  the  President's  Assistant  for 
National  Security  Affairs  (Clark),  January 
28,  1982* 

Release  of  General  Dozier 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  General 
Dozier  has  been  rescued,  after  42  days 
captivity,  by  Italian  police  in  the  city  of 
Padua,  and  is  in  top  condition  after  his 
ordeal.  President  Reagan  was  notified  of 
the  rescue  by  me  at  10  minutes  of  7  this 
morning.  We  had  early  reports  that  the 
rescue  had  been  carried  out,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  confirm  that  the  General  was 
safe. 

The  President  said  to  me  that  a  lot  of 
peoples'  prayers  have  been  answered  and 
that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  express  his  joy  at 
this  turn  of  events. 

The  President  talked  with  Italy's  Presi- 
dent Pertini  later  this  morning.  He  ex- 
pressed our  admiration  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  Italian  police  who  made  the  rescue. 

When  he  was  freed,  General  Dozier  was 
barefoot  and  was  still  bearded,  as  some  of 
the  photos  distributed  by  the  Red  Brigade 
indicate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  he  spoke  to 
his  wife  by  telephone  from  the  police  sta- 
tion in  Padua  after  the  rescue. 

The  rescue  was  carried  out,  according  to 
reports  we  are  receiving,  by  a  special 
paramilitary  group  of  the  regular  Italian 
police  force.  When  they  broke  into  the 
hideaway  in  Padua,  firing  one  shot  in  the 
process,  they  seized  five  members  of  the 
Red  Brigade. 

The  Italian  police  report  that  they  had  to 
overpower  one  guard  who  was  holding  a 
gun  at  General  Dozier's  head  when  the 
rescue  took  place. 

The  first  unconfirmed  report  was  re- 
ceived in  Washington  at  5:50  a.m.,  and  at 


1  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  January 
28,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President. 
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6:07  a.m.  Mr.  Peter  Bridges,  our  Deputy 
Chief  of  Mission  in  Italy,  talked  with  Dozier. 
At  that  point  I  notified  the  President. 


Document  231 

Statements  by  President  Reagan  and  Italian 
President  Pertini,  March  25,  19822 

"The  Close  Ties  Which 
Bind  Our  Two  Peoples 
and  Countries" 

The  President.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I've  just  completed  extremely  useful  talks 
with  a  man  who  embodies  the  essential 
qualities  we  have  in  mind  when  we  mention 
such  terms  as  principle,  staunchness,  cour- 
age, and  most  important,  friend. 

I  refer  to  the  distinguished  President  of 
the  Italian  Republic,  Sandro  Pertini.  Presi- 
dent Pertini  in  a  very  real  sense  not  only 
symbolizes  but  indeed  helps  forge  the  close 
ties  which  bind  our  two  peoples  and  coun- 
tries. 

In  our  talks  this  morning,  I  made  a  point 
of  reiterating  to  President  Pertini  the  deep 
admiration  which  Americans  feel  for  the 
constructive  and  courageous  role  Italy  is 
increasingly  playing  on  the  world   stage. 

Our  country,  of  course,  has  special  rea- 
sons for  appreciating  that  role.  We  applaud 
Italy's  consistently  strong  support  for  the 
Atlantic  Alliance.  We  applaud  her  decision 
to  participate  actively  in  the  search  for  a 
Middle  East  peace.  We  are  deeply  moved  by 
the  tireless  battle  she  is  waging  against  the 
scourge  of  international  terrorism — a  battle 
so  recently  dramatized  for  us  with  the  heart- 
lifting  liberation  of  General  Dozier  by  Ital- 
ian security  forces.3 

President  Pertini's  long  and  sometimes 
lonely  fight  against  the  evils  of  totalitarian 
oppression  give  him  exceptional  credentials 


2  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  March 
25,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  March  29,  1982,  pp.  388- 
389.  President  Pertini  visited  the  United  States, 
March  24-April  1.  These  statements  were  made 
beginning  at  1 1:47  a.m.  on  the  South  Grounds  of 
the  White  House  following  their  meeting. 

3  For  the  text  of  a  statement  on  Dozier's  re- 
lease, see  supra. 


as  a  man  of  integrity  and  resolution.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  speak  out  publicly  against 
Soviet  actions  in  Poland.4  For  this  reason,  I 
welcome  the  chance  to  share  his  insights  on 
a  number  of  critical  international  issues 
including  the  Polish  crisis — the  continuing 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  and  our 
joint  determination  to  defeat  international 
terrorism;  the  situation  in  Central  America 
and  the  status  of  the  peace  process  in  the 
Middle  East. 

It's  a  great  honor  to  have  President  Per- 
tini with  us  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  him 
again  when  I  visit  his  country  in  June.5 

President  Pertini.  I  am  very  pleased 
with  my  meeting  with  President  Reagan, 
which  I  have  looked  forward  to  for  a  long 
time  and  which  has  fully  met  with  my  expec- 
tations. I  was  certain  that  we  would  im- 
mediately understand  one  another.  Our  talk 
was  characterized  by  that  cordiality  and 
frankness  which  marks  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

Even  before  leaving  on  this  trip  I  had  had 
the  opportunity  to  emphasize  to  you,  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  how  sincerely  we  Italians 
share  with  the  other  Europeans,  possibly  to 
an  even  greater  degree,  the  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  decisive  help  given  us  by  the 
Americans  during  the  last  two  world  con- 
flicts, to  defend  the  independence  and  lib- 
erty of  our  continent.  How  deeply  we  feel 
the  need  to  keep  alive  the  common  ideals  of 
our  Western  civilization,  a  love  of  freedom, 
of  social  justice,  of  peace,  of  human  rights, 
and  therefore  the  reciprocal  understanding 
between  these  two  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  have  also  recalled  how  there  exists 
between  Italy  and  the  United  States  still 
another  deep  bond,  as  sentimental  as  it  is 
real,  that  of  the  presence  in  America  of  so 
many  citizens  of  Italian  origin.  All  these 
reasons  for  a  strong  and  lasting  under- 
standing, based  on  common  ideals,  have 
been  recalled  by  President  Reagan  and  me 
in  our  meeting  today,  a  meeting  which, 
from  the  very  beginning  has  engendered 
between  us  a  spontaneous  flow  of  friend- 
ship. 

We  have  also  reviewed  those  political 
and  economic  issues  most  relevant  to  the 
current  international  climate,  which  will  be 
discussed  in  depth  by  Secretary  of  State 


4  Apparently  a  reference  to  Pertini's  con- 
demnation of  the  repression  of  the  Polish  people 
in  his  December  31,  1981,  New  Year's  message  to 
the  Italian  people. 

5  For  the  statement  issued  on  President  Rea- 
gan's June  7  visit  to  Italy,  see  document  233. 
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Haig  and  Foreign  Minister  Colombo.  We 
will  be  able  to  continue  our  warm  and 
fruitful  exchange  of  ideas  when  President 
Reagan  returns  my  visit  in  Rome  next  June. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  furthering  my  di- 
rect contact  with  the  dynamic  American  way 
of  life,  here  in  Washington  and  in  my  suc- 
cessive visits  to  other  great  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

I  will  be  happy  to  meet  first-hand  the 
generous  American  people,  for  whom  I 
have  deep  admiration,  and  who  have  moved 
me  with  the  warmth  of  their  welcome. 

(In  English)  Thank  you  very  much. 


Document  232 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
March  25,  1982* 

President  Reagan's 
Discussions  With  Italian 
President  Pertini 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Good 
morning  or  afternoon,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  It's  afternoon. 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Thank  you,  sir.  We're  very  happy  to  [be] 
back  with  you  again.  We're  getting  to  be 
sort  of  a — .  .  .  two-step  routine  here. 
The — the  meeting  between  the  two  Presi- 
dents, President  Pertini  of  Italy  and — and 
President  Reagan  of  the  United  States,  went 
extremely  well.  This  was  one  of  those  occa- 
sions which  some  people  think  are — are 
rather  rare  when  the — the  public  state- 
ments that  the  two  leaders7  give — their 
very,  very  close  relationship  to  what  was 
actually  said  and — and  discussed  during  the 
meetings. 

I  think — I  think  it's  fair  to  say  the  general 
theme  of  the  strength  of  the  U.S. -Italian 
bilateral  relationship  and  the  mutual  ex- 
pression of  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
what  these  two  countries  are  doing  for  each 
other  was — was  the  highlight  in  these  talks. 

On  our  side,  President  Reagan  reiterated 
the  very  strong  feelings  of  American  re- 


6  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Senior  administration  officials  con- 
ducted the  briefing,  which  began  at  12:06  p.m.  in 
the  White  House  Briefing  Room. 

7  Supra. 


spect — respect  and  gratitude  for  the  very 
key  contributions  Italy  has  made  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  of  great — of  great  concern  and 
interest  to  us. 

The  NATO  Alliance  was  talked  about. 
The  efforts  that  Italy  is  making  to  help 
pursue  a  settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
peace  process  was  also  touched  upon.  We 
see  eye-to-eye  on  Poland  and  Afghanistan. 
And  that  was  a  cause  for  particular  ap- 
preciation on  our  side.  And,  of  course,  the 
fight  that  Italy  is  waging  against  terrorism, 
and,  as  ttte  President  mentioned  out  on  the 
South  Lawn,  a  fight  that  was  dramatized  for 
us  by  the  release  of  General  Dozier8  in 
which  President  Pertini  takes  very  justifia- 
ble— takes  justifiable  pride. 

They — on  President  Pertini's  side,  he 
reiterated  some  of  the  remarks  that  he  had 
made  during  the  arrival  ceremonies.  He 
reminisced  a  bit  about  his  own  long  career 
and  association  with  Americans  beginning 
in  World  War  I  when  he  was  just  a  young — 
young  officer,  18  years  old  and  had — had 
worked  with  Americans  of  all  kinds  and  had, 
at  that  period  in  his  time,  already  become 
very  impressed  by  what  he  called,  "The 
American  spirit  of  generosity,  of  selfless 
devotion  to  peace." 

He  made  the  point  that  Americans  had 
come  to  the  aid  of  European  peoples  in  two 
major  conflicts  and  they  came  to  Europe, 
not  for  purposes  of  conquest  but  out  of 
impulses  that  had  to  do  with  preservation  of 
liberty  and  justice. 

And  as  I  say  that  took — that  really — 
taking  time  for  translations  which  were  nec- 
essary, that  consumed  a  good  bit  of  the 
meeting. 

There  was  one  rather  significant,  sub- 
stantive point  that  came  up  apart  from  the 
general  theme.  I  think  I'll  let  .  .  .  address 
that.  It — it  had  to  do  with  the  issue  of 
Central  America. 

Q.  Well,  President  Reagan  said  they 
talked  about  the  Mideast,  if  I'm  not  mistak- 
en. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  They 
did.  They  talked  about  the  Mideast.  They 
talked  about  Afghanistan.  They  talked 
about  Poland — talked  about  mutual  contri- 
butions to  the  Atlantic  Alliance — but  not  at 
any  extended  length.  These  are — these  are 
two  fellas  who  really  see  eye-to-eye  on  these 
things  and  there  was  no — 


8  See  the  January  28  statement  of  the  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs, 
document  230. 
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Q.  — speculate  as  to  whether  Israel  will 
actually  give  back  the  Sinai? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 

Q;  How  long  was  the  meeting  altogeth- 
er? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Let's 
have  the  senior  administration  official  ad- 
dress the — 

Q.  — move  on. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  substance  is. 

Q.  Tell  the  substance. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  All- 
right.  On— on  Central  America,  the  Presi- 
dent described  the  background,  historical 
background,  to  our  involvement  there.  He 
described  the  purposes  of  our  policies  with 
particular  emphasis  on  Salvador.  And  in 
reply,  and  here  I  should  note  that — that 
Foreign  Minister  Colombo  replied  because 
of  the  separation  of  powers  between  the 
Presidency  and  the  Governor — he  replied — 
gave  a  substantive  reply  in  which  he — he 
explained  that  there  was  a  lot  of  concern  in 
Italy  about  the  situation  in  Central  America 
with  particular  reference  to  Salvador.  There 
was  division  of  opinion  with  respect  to — 
with — 

Q.  What? 


a 


lvision. 


Senior  Administration  Official. — di- 
vision of  opinion  in  Italy  with  respect  to  the 
revolution  in  Salvador  and  with  respect  to 
the  elections.  But  he  gave  particularly 
strong  emphasis — Foreign  Minister  Colom- 
bo gave  particularly  strong  emphasis  to  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,9  which  he  ap- 
plauded, which  he  says  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Italian  Government.  He  be- 
lieves that  this  is  an  important  effort  to  get 
at  the  social  and  economic  problems  which 
are  at  the  root  of  political  disaffection  in 
Central  America  and  he  suggested  even 
that  European  countries  should  support  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  and  get  involved 
in  its  implementation. 

Q.  Did  he  express  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment's view  on — the  Government's  view  on 
the  situation  in  El  Salvador  or  you  said  he 
expressed  a  difference  of  opinion  in  Italy 
but,  I  mean,  what  is  the  government's  view? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
government — he   expressed    the   point    of 


view  that  the  government  understands  the 
United  States  goals  in  El  Salvador  and  is 
strongly  supportive  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative. 

Q.  Were  there  any  comments  by  Presi- 
dent Pertini,  himself,  on  the  Central  Ameri- 
can situation? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
there  were  not. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  that  he  softened 
his  criticism — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  beg 
your  pardon? 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  that  he  had  sof- 
tened his  previous  criticism  of  Central 
America? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Who? 

Q.  President  Pertini. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Presi- 
dent Pertini  did  not — during  the  meeting 
that  I  was  in.  I  was  not  in  the  first  part  of  the 
meeting  in  the  Oval  Office  where  a  senior 
administration  official  was  present.  But  in 
the  Cabinet  Room,  the  part  that  I  was  in,  he 
did  not  express  himself  on  Central  America. 

Q.  You're  leaving  us  with  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Government  of  Italy  simply 
understands  American  goals  in  El  Salvador. 
They  didn't  express  any  reservations  as 
foreign  minister  speaking  for  the  govern- 
ment? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
foreign  minister  says  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment understands  American  policy  and 
goals  in  El  Salvador  and  strongly  supports 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 

Q.  The  Government  of  Italy  has  already 
gone  on  record,  has  it  not,  in  opposing 
some  of  the  things  we're  doing  in  Central 
America? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  What 
are  you  referring  to?  Would  you  cite  them 
for  me? 

Q.  No,  I  can't  cite  them  chapter  and 
verse  but  I  believe  Colombo,  himself,  in  a 
speech,  what,  a  month  ago,10  complained 
that  the  United  States  might  be  intervening 
in  Central  America  in  a  way  that  would  be 
destructive  to  a  peaceful  process. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'm 
not  aware  of  that  speech. 


9  For  documentation  on  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative,  see  Chapter  15. 


10  Apparently  a  reference  to  a  February  10 
statement  by  Colombo  during  a  debate  on  foreign 
policy  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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Q.  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  it  but — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'd  be 
interested  if  you  can  find  it  to  send  it  to  me. 

Q.  I'll  look  for  it. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Okay. 

Q.  Does  he  mean  by  the  initiative  the 
United  States  initiative  to  be  specific? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
in  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  yes. 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Unequivocally. 

Q.  Would  you  characterize  how  the,  in 
fact — the  meeting  go?  They  were  alone 
together  at  the  beginning  and  then  peo- 
pie- 

Senior  Administration  Official. — how 
long— 

Q.  — talked.  How  long  was  it  too? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Do 
you  want  to  take  that? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
sure.  Essentially,  back-to-back,  I  think  the 
meeting  ran  about  an  hour  and  a  half  and  in 
three  stages,  although  there  was  a  certain 
fluidity  between  these  stages — the  first 
stage  the  two  Presidents  were  alone.  They 
were  in  the  Oval  Office  and  this  was  during 
the  time  when  the  photo  opportunities  were 
taking  place.  So,  they  had,  I  would  reckon, 
about  10,  15  minutes  of  discussion  side-by- 
side  by  the  fireplace. 

After  the  photographers  had  all  left, 
there  was  then  a  period  when  they  were 
joined  by  the  Vice  President  and  the  foreign 
ministers  and  Judge  Clark.11  And  there  was 
additional  conversation  and  this  was — at 
least  this  was — that's  the  only  part  I 
heard.  .  .  . 

And  then  this  went  on  for  about  proba- 
bly a  good  half  hour  perhaps  a  little  bit 
longer.  And  then  .  .  .  into  the  Cabinet 
Room  for  the  larger  group  with  about — I'd 
say,  nine  on  either  side. 

Q.  Did  they  discuss  the  President's 
forthcoming  visit  in  June? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
only — no,  they  did  not  discuss  it  in  any 


detail — only  that  the  President  said  he  was 
very  much  looking  forward  to  coming  to 
Rome12  and  President  Pertini  said  we're 
really  happy  to  have  you  coming  and  look- 
ing forward  to  it. 

Q.  Did  they  discuss  Japan  and  Asia  in 
any  way? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 

Q.  Because  he  had  just  been  there. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
did  not  tome  up. 

Q.  Did  they  discuss  the  pipeline  deal? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  discuss  Western  credits  to 
the  Soviet  Union? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 
Understand  in  this  sense,  President  Pertini 
would  not  really  have  been  empowered  to 
deal  with  that  subject.  They  could  have 
discussed  it,  obviously,  if  they  had  wanted 
to,  but  it  didn't  come  up. 

Q.  Did  President  Reagan  reminisce  at  all 
as  President  Pertini  reminisced  about  his 
career  or — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  To  a 
certain  extent,  yes.  In  the  Oval  Office,  he,  as 
I  mentioned,  talked  about  how  as  a  young 
officer  in  the  Italian  Army  he  had  first  met 
Americans — this  was  World  War  I  and  then 
when  he  fought  with  the  partisans  in  World 
War  II  and  in  the  battle  for  the  liberation  of 
Florence  he  was  involved  in  that  and  he 
came  back  to  this  point.  He  emphatically 
stated  on  at  least  three — 

Q.  No,  I  meant  did  President  Reagan 
reminisce  and  in  a  similar  vein? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
don't  know.  He  may  have  in  their  private — 
when  they  were  sitting  in  the  two  chairs 
together  in  the  Oval  Office.  But  I  didn't 
hear  that. 

Q.  You  were  saying — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Ex- 
cuse me. 

Q.  — that  he  kept  going  back  to  one 
point — Pertini? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
saying  that  the  Italian  people  will  never 
forget  the  sacrifices  that  America  had  made 
for  Italy  in — and  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Europe. 


1 '  William  Clark,  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs. 


12  President  Reagan  visited  Rome  on  June  7. 
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This  was  a  leitmotif  that  permeated  their 
exchange. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  raise  a  question  that  I  base 
on  your  background  briefing  a  couple  of 
days  ago  on  Sicily,13  where  I  was  never  [?] 
granted  a  cavalier  response,  actually. 

The  response  that  you  made  was  that 
you  don't  think  that  there's  any  threat  from 
the  Sicilian  separatist  movements  and  that 
you  don't  think  that  there's  any  particular 
danger  from  the  massive  demonstration 
planned  against  the  NATO  base  on  April 
4th." 

The  reason  I  want  to  raise  this  now  is 
there  was  a  parliamentary  inquiry  raised  in 
the  Italian  Parliament  yesterday  on  this  situ- 
ation and  they  do  seem  to  consider  it  some- 
what serious.  The  separatists,  of  course,  are 
completely  funded  by  Qaddafi  and  have 
been  a  problem  for  quite  some  time.  And 
the  European  Peace  Movement  leaders  re- 
cently met  with  Qaddafi  and  discussed 
plans  for  the  actions  in  Sicily  on  April  4th. 

I'm  wondering  if  I  can't  get  just  some 
response  of  any  sense  of  seriousness  of  the 
situation  or  are  you  monitoring  it  closely? 
Just  something  beyond  what  you  said  the 
other  day,  which  just  dismissed — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
first  of  all,  I  think  I  will  turn  that  over  to  my 
colleague  who  really  addressed  the  ques- 
tion in  the  last  briefing,  as  I  recall.  And — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'm 
the  one  that  dismissed  it.  (Laughter) 

Senior  Administration  Official.  He's 
the  one  who  dismissed  it  and  I  dismiss  it 
with  him. 

But,  no,  anything  more  you  want  to 
elaborate — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  real- 
ly don't  have  anything  to  add  to  what  I 
responded  the  other  day.  According  to  the 
information  we  have,  the  separatist  move- 
ment, if  you  could  even  call  it  that,  is  not 
regarded  in  Italy  as  a  serious  threat  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  country. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes,  I 
would  add,  I  think  we  have  about  as  much 
concern  in  the  context  of  the  President's 
visit  about  dangers  from  a  separatist  move- 
ment in  Sicily  that  we  do  from,  say,  a — you 


know — the  Breton  separatist  movement  in 
France.  I  mean,  I — we  don't — well,  we 
don't — 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  projections 
now  by  the  Peace  Movement  are  that  they 
will  have  50,000  people  from  throughout 
Europe  converging  on  that  NATO  base? 
And  that's  not  any — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'd 
have  no  idea  what  numbers,  but  I'm  sure  we 
would  be  foolish  to  think  that  people  are 
not  going  to  try  to  mobilize  as  many  peace 
demonstrators  as  they  can. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 


Document  233 

Joint  Statement  Issued  by  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Italy,  Rome,  June  7, 
1982" 

"A  Productive  Exchange 
of  Views" 

At  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the 
Italian  Republic,  Sandro  Pertini,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  paid  a  visit  to  Rome  on  June 
7th,  1982.  The  visit  provided  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  two  Presidents  to  have  a  produc- 
tive exchange  of  views.  Two  useful  meet- 
ings were  held  between  President  Reagan 
and  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, Giovanni  Spadolini.  President  Reagan 
took  the  opportunity  to  thank  President 
Pertini  for  his  recent  state  visit  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  conveyed  to  him  the  warm 
good  wishes  of  the  American  Government 
and  the  American  people.  President  Pertini 
expressed  to  President  Reagan  his  ap- 
preciation for  the  warm  reception  he  en- 
joyed in  the  United  States. 

Presidents  Reagan  and  Pertini  reviewed 
the  threat  which  international  terrorism 
presents  to  the  free  world  and  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  successes  of  the  Italian  and 
other  Western  governments  in  combatting 
this  menace.  The  two  Presidents  also  re- 
viewed international  trouble  spots  includ- 


13  March  23.  At  this  briefing,  reporters  were 
given  biographical  information  about  President 
Pertini. 

14  Major  demonstrations  in  the  area  of  Comiso, 
Sicily,  were  planned  and  held  on  April  4. 


15  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June  7, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  June  14,  1982,  pp.  763-764.  The 
text  of  the  statement  was  released  in  London. 
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ing  Afghanistan,  Poland,  and  Central  and 
South  America;  the  two  reaffirmed  their 
strongest  commitment  to  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  freedom  and  justice  for 
all  men.  They  noted  their  shared  hope  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  South  Atlantic. 
The  two  Heads  of  State  concluded  their 
meeting  with  an  affirmation  of  the  strength 
of  U.S. -Italian  bonds  and  a  review  of  those 
common  values  on  which  the  two  societies 
have  been  built. 

Prime  Minister  Spadolini  and  President 
Reagan,  first  between  themselves  and  then 
along  with  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Emilio  Colombo  and  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander Haig,  reviewed  a  number  of  ques- 
tions facing  the  two  countries,  including  the 
1979  decision  by  NATO  to  place  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  forces  in  Europe,16  to- 
gether with  the  offer  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
simultaneous  negotiations  on  control  and 
limitation  of  such  weapons,  and  the  overall 
Middle  East  situation,  with  special  attention 
to  the  two  most  urgent  questions  in  that 
area  at  the  moment;  the  Lebanese  situation 
where  it  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  to  bring  a 
cessation  of  the  fighting.  On  the  Iran-Iraq 
conflict — the  two  sides  agreed  on  the  need 
for  a  political  settlement  respecting  the 
territorial  integrity  of  both  nations. 

In  addition  they  reviewed  the  validity  of 
both  countries'  participation  in  the  Sinai 
multinational  force  and  the  prospects  for 
the  dialogue  on  Palestinian  autonomy. 
They  also  examined  East-West  relations, 
including  questions  of  trade  and  credit  and 
issues  related  to  economic  and  monetary 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries. 
The  two  Heads  of  Government  reaffirmed 
their  commitment  to  a  policy  aiming  at  a 
growing  level  of  economic  and  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries  in 
order  to  fight  against  inflation,  promote 
growth  and  thereby  employment. 

President  Reagan  reviewed  his  proposals 
for  the  worldwide  reduction  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  and  for  the  reduction  of 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces  in  Eu- 
rope. Prime  Minister  Spadolini  noted  with 
approval  the  recent  announcement  that  the 
START  talks  will  begin  in  Geneva  on  June 
29. 17  The  two  said  they  shared  the  aspira- 


16  For  the  text  of  this  statement,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Bosk  Documents,  1977-1980,  pp. 
494-496. 

17  For  the  text  of  the  May  31  speech  in  which 
President  Reagan  announced  the  beginning  of 
START  talks,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents,  June  7,  1982,  pp.  730-731.  For  the  text 
of  the  brief  joint  announcements  by  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  Governments,  May  31,  on  the  beginning  of 
formal  START  negotiations,  see  ibid.,  p.  731. 


tions  of  many  of  the  young  people  who 
were  marching  for  peace,  took  note  of  the 
institutions  and  policies  which  have  kept  the 
peace  in  Europe  for  almost  forty  years,  and 
urged  the  Soviet  Union  to  respond  positive- 
ly to  proposals  which  have  been  made  by 
the  United  States. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President 
viewed  with  pleasure  the  new  initiative  for 
the  exchange  of  young  students  between 
their  countries  which  will  begin  in   1982. 

The  two  governments  agreed  to  begin 
regular  *meetings  to  discuss  cultural  and 
information  matters  with  the  desire  to  im- 
prove cultural  programs  and  in  order  to 
examine  means  of  strengthening  relations 
in  these  fields.  The  first  cultural  and  infor- 
mation talks  will  be  held  in  Washington  in 
October. 

The  two  sides  concluded  their  talks  by 
welcoming  recent  decisions  to  strengthen 
mutual  consultations  as  an  expression  of 
the  special  and  close  relationship  which 
Italy  and  the  United  States  enjoy. 


Document  234 

Statements  by  President  Reagan  and  Italian 
Prime  Minister  Spadolini,  November  3, 
198218 

"The  United  States  Has 

No  Better 

Friend  .  .  .  Than  Italy" 

The  President.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
Prime  Minister  Spadolini  and  I  have  had 
productive  and  harmonious  discussions 
today  covering  a  wide  range  of  important 
issues.  Our  discussions  confirmed  the  wide 
ranging  accord  that  exists  between  our  two 
countries  on  matters  affecting  world  peace, 
Western  solidarity  and  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  And  this  is  only  fitting, 
as  between  allies  as  close  as  the  United 
States  and  Italy.  On  the  key  issues  of  East- 
West  trade,  Prime  Minister  Spadolini  and  I 


18  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  November  8,  1982,  pp. 
1430-1432.  Prime  Minister  Spadolini  visited 
Washington,  November  2-A.  The  President  spoke 
in  the  Rose  Garden  beginning  at  1:23  p.m.,  fol- 
lowing their  meeting. 
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agree  that  the  United  States,  Italy  and  the 
other  allies  must  pursue  discussions  aimed 
at  establishing  a  broad  transatlantic  consen- 
sus. Our  trade  and  financial  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  must  take  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  conduct  toward  its 
neighbors.  The  Prime  Minister  shared  with 
me  Italy's  special  perspective  in  this  regard. 

We  discussed  the  current  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  where  our  two  countries  are 
working  closely  both  to  guarantee  the  peace 
which  prevails  in  the  Sinai  and  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  in  securing  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  and  restoring  its 
full  authority  throughout  the  territory.  The 
Prime  Minister  stated  a  readiness  in  princi- 
ple to  support  the  expansion  of  Italy's  con- 
tribution to  the  multinational  force  in  the 
context  of  broadening  the  force's  mandate 
and  its  composition. 

And  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
tend my  personal  appreciation  to  the  Prime 
Minister  for  his  vigorous  and  constructive 
contributions  that  Italy  is  making  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  stability  in  that 
critical  region. 

We  also  discussed  the  importance  of  the 
aerospace  industry  in  strengthening  the 
technological  capability  of  the  West,  and 
we've  agreed  to  instruct  the  appropriate 
authorities  in  our  respective  governments 
to  facilitate  cooperation  in  this  sector.  In 
this  connection  the  Prime  Minister  and  I 
agree  that  our  governments  would  establish 
working  groups  to  explore  the  means  of 
future  cooperation  between  our  two  na- 
tions. During  our  discussion  of  Western 
security  issues,  I  expressed  appreciation  to 
the  Prime  Minister  for  Italy's  indispensable 
contribution  to  the  December  1979  NATO 
decision  on  the  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces.19  I  reaffirm  to  him  my  commitment 
to  pursue  vigorously  negotiations  leading 
to  the  elimination  of  such  forces  by  both 
sides  and  to  the  deep  reduction  in  strategic 
nuclear  forces  as  well. 

I'd  like  to  close  on  a  personal  note.  This 
was  my  fourth  meeting  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister20 and  my  admiration  and  respect  for 
him  has  grown  with  each  encounter.  The 
United  States  has  no  better  friend  in  the 
world  than  Italy,  and  the  West  has  no  more 
erudite  and  distinguished  a  leader  than  my 


19  For  the  text  of  the  NATO  statement,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1979,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic 
Documents,  1977-1980,  pp.  494-496. 

20  President  Reagan  met  with  Spadolini  in  Ver- 
sailles, June  4-7;  in  Rome,  June  7;  and  in  Bonn, 
June  9-11. 


friend,  Giovanni  Spadolini.  After  our  meet- 
ings in  Europe,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  receive  him  here  at  home,  and  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  him  once  again  when  he 
returns  to  the  United  States  for  the  eco- 
nomic summit  that  will  be  held  in  William- 
sburg next  spring.  Welcome. 

Prime  Minister  Spadolini.  I  have  come 
today  to  see  President  Reagan  together 
with  Foreign  Minister  Colombo  not  only  in 
behalf  of  Italy,  but,  also,  as  the  interpreter 
of  the  concerns  and  common  feelings  of 
Western  Europe — that  Europe  that  finds 
itself  in  the  values  of  freedom  and  tolerance 
and  of  respect  of  man  for  man,  which  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Atlantic  community. 

I  have  told  President  Reagan  about  the 
absolute  need  to  find  a  global  strategy  in 
the  economic  and  trade  relations  with  the 
Eastern  countries.  The  misunderstandings 
of  the  last  months  must  be  replaced  by  a 
new  relation  of  partnership  on  a  basis  of 
equal  dignity  and  a  mutual  understanding 
based  on  the  agreements  of  Versailles  and 
on  which  the  Italian  contribution  was  deter- 
mined. 

As  Italians,  we  feel  that  in  consistency 
with  the  approach  adopted  at  Versailles,  the 
Western  world  must  find  and  define  a  com- 
mon approach  based  on  a  greater  strictness 
of  an  economic  nature  in  its  relations  with 
the  Eastern  world,  and  based  on  and  in- 
spired by  the  following  four  points. 

First,  no  undue  gift  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  far  as  credits  are  concerned.  Second, 
greater  strictness  in  the  transfer  of 
technologies  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Third, 
implementation  of  a  security  net  within  the 
Western  system  so  as  to  reduce  the  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  raw 
materials  and  energy  products.  Fourth,  the 
contracts  that  have  already  been  signed  by 
European  countries  concerning  the  pipe- 
line must  be  honored  so  as  not  to  prejudge 
the  credibility  as  far  as  the  trade  of  the 
Western  world  is  concerned. 

But  I  think  that,  amongst  these  four 
points,  we  also  feel  that  it  is  indispensable 
to  have  a  prejudicial  position  that  would 
effect  in  a  legitimate  manner  the  past,  or 
that  would  create  obstacles  for  the  future. 

Following  the  first  meetings  that  I  have 
had  here  in  Washington,  the  United  States 
has  made  a  further  step  forward  toward  the 
solution  of  this  problem  through  a  formula 
which  will  be  presented  this  evening  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  countries  concerned. 
And  within  this  perspective,  an  awareness 
of  the  need  of  the  lifting  of  sanctions  as  a 
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consequence  of  the  new  agreement,  Italy 
will  continue  to  commit  itself  to  find  a 
conclusion  and  a  solution  so  as  to  have  a 
global  agreement — a  solution  which  I  think 
is  very  near. 

I  will,  also,  present  this  same  position  in 
Paris  in  the  very  close  meeting  that  I  will 
have  with  President  Mitterrand.21  The  polit- 
ical solidarity  between  Europe  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  we  want  to  defend  at  all  costs, 
also,  implies  the  overcoming  of  these  con- 
flicts which  are  not  necessary,  and  that  we 
are  having  because  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Italy  is  and  will  always  be  coherent  to  the 
principles  that  have  been  inspiring  for  more 
than  30  years  its  foreign  policy  and  which 
are  based  on  the  strengthening  of  the 
bonds  with  its  partners  of  the  Western 
world  and  first  and  foremost  with  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  is  the  essential  premise  to 
start,  once  again,  and  on  the  basis  of  a 
guaranteed  security,  the  East-West  di- 
alogue which  is  undergoing  new  tensions 
today  which  torment  us  and  concern  us  very 
much.  I  am  thinking  in  particular  of  the 
situation  in  Poland  and  in  Afghanistan.  This 
is  why,  in  spite  of  the  international  difficul- 
ties— and  I  think  that  because  of  these  dif- 
ficulties we  are  convinced  more  than  ever 
about  the  fact  that  we  should  pursue  in  the 
negotiations  undergoing  in  Geneva  for  the 
control — for  a  balanced  control  and  reduc- 
tion of  armaments. 

I  have  reaffirmed  to  President  Reagan 
the  conviction  that  Italy  has,  that  to  find 
peace  in  the  world  it  is  necessary  to  also  act 
for  the  development  of  a  policy  which 
would  favor  the  dialogue  between  the 
North  and  the  South  in  our  planet.  And  I 
am  referring  in  particular  to  the  difficult 
areas  of  the  Mediterranean.  And  it  is  in  this 
framework  that  I  am  thinking  of  satisfaction 
of  the  joint  action  of  our  two  countries,  first 
in  the  Sinai  and  today  in  Beirut,  an  action 
that  we  want  to  strengthen,  in  agreements 
between  our  two  governments,  and  that  in 
the  next  days  will  find  a  further  develop- 
ment with  the  parallel  decisions  which  will 
increase  our  presence  in  Lebanon,  always 
with  the  aim  of  giving  to  that  torn  country  a 
condition  of  true  independence  and  stabili- 
ty. 

Within  the  framework  of  bilateral  collab- 
oration, which  is  developing  in  all  fields 
from  the  economic  to  the  cultural,  and 
within  the  framework  of  our  collaboration, 


also,  in  the  fight  against  terrorism  and 
against  narcotics,  I  have  told  President  Rea- 
gan about  the  Italian  decision  which  will 
have  to  be  now  defined  in  the  competent 
fora,  to  buy  from  the  American  industry 
three22  McDonald-Douglas  DC-980  air- 
craft. 

I  have  also  conveyed  to  President  Rea- 
gan the  warm  greetings  of  the  President  of 
the  Italian  Republic,  Mr.  Sandro  Pertini, 
seeing  with  satisfaction  that  in  the  last  2 
years  Italy  has  confirmed  its  role  amongst 
the  mo|t  industrialized  countries  of  the 
Western  world.  And  this  is  why  I've  been 
able  to  come  here  expressing  the  voice  of 
an  Italy  which  is  determined  to  respect  its 
international  commitments  and  to,  there- 
fore, begin  working  from  the  strengthening 
of  defense  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance;  to  strug- 
gle, therefore,  against  economic  difficulties 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  Western 
industrialized  world.  And  we  are  doing  this 
in  a  very  strict  and  steadfast  manner. 

All  Europeans  know  how  much  they  owe 
to  the  United  States  that  twice  has  given 
back  freedom  to  our  continent.  And  I, 
therefore,  have  been  interpreter  of  these 
feelings  to  my  friend,  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  a  man  that  I  admire  very  much  for 
his  loyalty,  dedication,  to  individual  free- 
doms of  the  whole  world. 

Thirty — I'm  sorry.  It  was  30  and  not  3 
aircraft. 


Document  235 

Transcript  of  a  Joint  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz)  and  the  Italian 
Foreign  Minister  (Colombo),  Rome, 
December  13,  1982  (Extract)23 

Talks  With  Italian  Leaders 

Secretary  Shultz.  In  keeping  with  the 
courtesy  extended  to  me  and  my  party 
throughout  this  visit,  the  Foreign  Minister 
has  invited  me  to  make  the  first  statement, 


21  Spadolini's  scheduled  meeting  with  Mitter- 
rand was  canceled  after  a  domestic  political  crisis 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  Italian  Government. 


22  Thirty.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

23  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
383,  December  14,  1982;  printed  also  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  February  1983,  pp.  24-25. 
Shultz  visited  Rome  on  December  12  and  13  for 
talks  with  Italian  leaders,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  and 
Egyptian  President  Hosni  Mubarak.  The  omitted 
portion  was  a  question  and  answer  on  Secretary 
Shultz's  meeting  with  President  Mubarek. 
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and  I  think  what  I  might  say  is  simply  that  in 
the  series  of  meetings  I  have  had  here  with 
Prime  Minister  Fanfani,24  with  President 
Pertini  and  with  my  friend  Foreign  Minister 
Colombo,  it  has  been  a  very  worthwhile  and 
enlightening  day  for  me.  I  know  that  you 
would  prefer  to  ask  questions  than  have  me 
give  lectures  so  I  will  simply  let  it  go  at  that 
except  for  one  incident  in  the  discussion 
with  Prime  Minister  Fanfani.  I  told  him  that 
Mr.  Colombo  was  the  first  Foreign  Minister 
to  call  on  me  and  that  he  had  taken  me 
under  his  wing  and  given  me  some  instruc- 
tions. I  said  that  he  had  also  told  me  the 
tricks  of  the  trade,  and  Mr.  Fanfani  thought 
about  that  for  a  minute  and  said,  "I  hope  he 
didn't  tell  you  all  of  them." 

Foreign  Minister  Colombo.  First  of  all, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  once 
again  convey  words  of  welcome  and  greet- 
ing on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Italian  Government  to  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  this  day 
of  talks  has  been  a  very  intense  and  a  very 
fruitful  one.  I  could  add  at  this  point  fruitful 
as  always  in  all  the  talks  that  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  with  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  since  he  came  into  ofFice.  Our  talks 
have  covered  a  wide  range  of  problems 
starting  with  East-West  relations,  especially 
in  view  of  the  recent  evolution  of  our  policy 
vis-a-vis  the  Eastern  countries.  We  have 
exchanged  our  views  on  the  Polish  situa- 
tion; we  have  discussed  the  INF  and  the 
START  negotiations;  we  have  discussed  the 
Middle  East,  both  Lebanon  and  the  general 
negotiations  as  a  whole;  we  have  had  discus- 
sions on  international  terrorism  and  also  a 
discussion  on  bilateral  problems,  a  discus- 
sion which  we  will  be  able  to  continue  this 
evening. 

Q.  My  question  is  directed  to  Mr.  Shultz. 
Mr.  Secretary,  my  question  is  in  regard  to 
Poland;  the  announcement  by  General  Jaru- 
zelski.25  Does  the  United  States  at  this  point 
regard  those  announcements  as  cosmetic? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  the  general 
answer  is  that  we  are  looking  closely  at  what 
has  been  said,  that  we  are  consulting  with 
our  allies,  but  in  a  preliminary  way.  What 
we  have  seen  so  far  are  some  words,  but 
nothing  of  substance  has  actually  been 
done.  But  we  will  continue  to  observe  the 
situation  and  consult — it  is  hard  to  say  at 
this  point.   We  do  not  see  that  there  is 


anything  that  substantial  as  to  cause  us  to 
think  a  major  change  has  taken  place.  There 
may  have  been  some  development  during 
the  day  of  which  I  am  not  aware  because  I 
have  been  in  one  meeting  after  another,  but 
I  think  that  the  Minister  and  I  discussed  this 
and  we  basically  see  this  the  same  way. 

Q.  With  respect  to  your  conversations 
on  the  antiterrorism  problems,  could  you 
tell  us  how  much  concern  there  is  in  your 
country  with  respect  to  the  investigation  of 
the  assassination  attempt  on  the  Pope  and 
links  or  attempts  to  link  it  to  Bulgarians?26 

Foreign  Minister  Colombo.  We  are  fol- 
lowing with  great  concern  the  evolution  of 
this  situation.  The  data  that  we  do  have  at 
the  moment  is  not  complete,  and  not  every- 
thing has  been  confirmed.  We  will  give  a 
political  assessment  when  all  the  necessary 
data  has  been  collected  and,  most  of  all, 
confirmed.  Of  course,  we  consider  the  situ- 
ation to  be  a  very  serious  one,  and  if  the 
data  that  will  be  collected  will  correspond 
to  what  is  assumed  at  the  moment,  Italy  will 
reflect  very  seriously  on  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn.  And  just  as  today  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  problem  with  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz,  so  in  the  same  manner,  if  this  data  is 
confirmed  and  also  if  this  data  is  on  a 
broader  basis  than  what  it  is  at  the  moment, 
we  will  also  inform  and  speak  about  this  to 
our  NATO  allies. 

Q.  Secretary  Shultz,  what  can  you  tell  us 
from  your  visit  with  the  Pope;27  what  his 
feeling  is  about  what's  happening  in  Po- 
land; how  does  he  feel  about  events  there 
now? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  don't  think  it  is 
appropriate  for  me  to  comment  on  things 
that  the  Pope  may  have  told  me  about 
Poland  beyond  saying  that  he  is  obviously 
following  the  matter  very  closely  and  we  did 
talk  about  it.  I  did  raise  with  Cardinal 
Casaroli28 — I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
about  it  and  he  said,  "Well,  you  must  talk 
with  our  resident  expert."  So  certainly  His 
Holiness'  views  are  ones  we  all  are  very 
interested  in,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  me  to  quote  him. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bulgarian  investigation,  you  were 


24  Amintore  Fanfani  became  Prime  Minister  on 
November  30,  following  the  resignation  of 
Giovanni  Spadolini. 

25  Reference  is  to  the  announcement  that  mar- 
tial law  would  be  lifted  in  Poland. 


26  Reference  is  to  the  arrest  by  Italian  security 
forces  of  Antonov,  an  employee  of  the  Bulgarian 
State  Airlines.  Antonov  has  been  charged  with 
directing  convicted  terrorist  M.  Ali  Agca  in  his 
May  1981  assassination  attempt  on  Pope  John 
Paul  II. 

27  Shultz  met  with  Pope  John  Paul  II  on  De- 
cember 12.  No  public  statement  regarding  their 
meeting  was  released. 

28  Vatican  Secretary  of  State. 
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going  to  consult  with  your  NATO  allies. 
Does  that  suggest  that  you  think  there 
might  be  a  link  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Foreign  Minister  Colombo.  First  of  all, 
this  information  would  only  take  place  if  the 
data  collected  would  prove  this  information 
to  be  necessary,  and  second,  what  you  say  is 
not  necessarily  so  because  if  there  is  one 
problem  that  concerns  one  of  the  countries 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  therefore,  we  would 
discuss  this  at  NATO  as  we  have  always 
discussed  this  type  of  thing:  that  is,  a  collab- 
oration within  NATO  to  fight  against  ter- 
rorism. Well,  if  I  may  express  myself  freely, 
I  don't  feel  that  you  can  draw  the  conclu- 
sions in  the  direction  you  seem  to  be  going. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  today  in  your  talks 
with  various  representatives  of  the  Italian 
Government,  have  you  also  discussed  the 
problem  of  an  eventual  crisis  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  what  the  Italian  contribution 
could  be  to  such  a  crisis,  bearing  in  mind 
that  this  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be 
a  threat  for  the  security  of  NATO? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  discussed  Middle 
East  developments,  Lebanon,  West 
Bank/Gaza  issues,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 
We  did  not  discuss  the  Gulf  area  as  such,  so 
I  can't  say  that  we  had  any  discussions  on 
that  point. 

I  would  add  more  generally,  however, 
that  I  did  say  to  each  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment officials  I  talked  to  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  Italy  to  peace  in  the  world,  to 
constructive  behavior,  for  example  in  the 
Sinai,  for  example  in  the  multinational 
force  in  Lebanon,  in  its  determination  to 
deploy  the  INF  weapons,  to  support  the 
negotiations  in  Geneva,  and  in  many,  many 
respects  all  the  way  through,  Italy  has  been 
a  great  friend  and  ally  and  we  welcome  this 
behavior  on  the  part  of  Italy  very  warmly 
and  applaud  it. 

Q.  If  evidence  were  to  bear  out  some  of 
the  speculation  concerning  the  Bulgarian 
connection,  what  implications  would  you 
derive  from  this  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  East-West  dialogue? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  don't  think  it  is  well 
to  speculate  excessively  on  this  and  I  would 
only  echo  what  Foreign  Minister  Colombo 
has  just  said,  that  it  is  a  serious  investigation 
with  important  implications  and  we'll  await 
the  developments  of  the  investigation.  The 
Government  of  Italy  has  said  that  it  will 
keep  us  informed.  We'll  rest  at  that. 

Q.  Was  the  question  of  the  Siberian  gas 
pipeline  addressed  in  the  course  of  the 


discussions?  Could  you  give  us  an  indica- 
tion as  to  whether,  in  the  event  that  evi- 
dence were  to  throw  further  conclusive 
light  on  the  Bulgarian  connection,  would 
this  tend  to  slow  matters  down  also  with 
regard  to  the  issue  of  the  Siberian  pipeline? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  didn't  discuss 
that  subject.  We  did,  however,  discuss  the 
subject  of  East-West  economic  relation- 
ships and  the  desirability  of  finding  togeth- 
er a  firm  strategy  for  conducting  those 
relationships  and  a  method  of  consulting 
about  tnat  strategy.  Those  of  you  who  were 
at  the  NATO  Ministerial  meeting  re- 
member that  we  did  agree  there  to  energize 
the  OECD  and  COCOM  and  in  various 
respects  stimulate  a  variety  of  studies  and 
activities.  Minister  Colombo  and  I,  in  our 
discussion,  agreed  that  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  have  some  overall  strategic  umbrella, 
you  might  say,  over  these  individual  activi- 
ties. And,  in  one  way  or  another,  we  are 
both  determined  to  find  our  way  to  the 
answer  of  how  to  construct  that — we 
haven't  got  the  answer  yet. 

Foreign  Minister  Colombo.  I  confirm 
that  we  have  not  discussed  the  problem  of 
the  Siberian  pipeline,  and  I  confirm  that  we 
have  discussed  an  East-West  strategy,  espe- 
cially the  problem  of  security  for  the  West- 
ern World  which  includes  also  economic 
behavior  and  conduct  vis-a-vis  Eastern 
countries.  This  coordination  will  take  place 
in  studies  that  are  going  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  appropriate  fora  such  as  OECD  and 
COCOM.  Then,  once  these  studies  are 
made,  there  will  be  coordination  which  will 
bring  about  a  coordinated  policy. 
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Document  236 


Statements  by  President  Reagan  and  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  Vatican  City,  June  7,  19821 


"I  Leave  This  Audience 
With  a  Renewed  Sense  of 
Hope  and  Dedication' ' 

The  President.  Your  Holiness,  Your 
Eminences,  Your  Excellencies,  members  of 
the  clergy,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  for  all  Americans,  I 
want  to  express  profound  appreciation  to 
you  Your  Holiness  and  to  all  of  those  from 
the  Holy  City  who  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
meet  in  Vatican  City. 

This  is  truly  a  city  of  peace,  love,  and 
charity  where  the  highest  to  the  humblest 
among  us  seek  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  fishermen.  As  you  know  Your  Holiness, 
this  is  my  first  visit  to  Europe  as  President, 
and  I  would  like  to  think  of  it  as  a  pilgrim- 
age for  peace,  a  journey  aimed  at  strength- 
ening the  forces  for  peace  in  the  free  West 
by  offering  new  opportunities  for  realistic 
negotiations  with  those  who  may  not  share 
the  values  and  the  spirit  we  cherish. 

This  is  no  easy  task,  but  I  leave  this 
audience  with  a  renewed  sense  of  hope  and 
dedication.  Hope,  because  one  cannot  meet 
a  man  like  Your  Holiness  without  feeling 
that  a  world  that  can  produce  such  courage 
and  vision  out  of  adversity  and  oppression 
is  capable,  with  God's  help,  of  building  a 
better  future.  Dedication,  because  one  can- 
not enter  this  citadel  of  faith,  the  fountain- 
head  of  so  many  of  the  values  we  face  in 
the — or  that  we  in  the  free  West  hold  dear 
without  coming  away  resolved  to  do  all  in 
one's  power  to  live  up  to  them. 

Certain  common  experiences  we  have 
shared  in  our  different  walks  of  life,  Your 
Holiness.  And  the  warm  correspondence 
we  have  carried  on  also  gave  our  meeting  a 


1  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June  7, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  June  14,  1982,  pp.  758-761.  The 
President  visited  the  Vatican  during  his  four- 
nation  European  tour,  June  2-11.  The  President 
and  Pope  spoke  in  the  Papal  Library,  beginning  at 
12:41  p.m. 


special  meaning  for  me.  I  hope  that  others 
will  follow.  Let  me  add  that  all  Americans 
remember  with  great  warmth  your  historic 
visit  to  our  shores  in  1979.2  We  all  hope 
that  you  will  be  back  again  with  your  time- 
less message:  "Ours  is  a  nation  grounded 
on  faith,  faith  in  man's  ability  through  God 
given  freedom  to  live  in  tolerance  and 
peace  as  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being  guides 
our  daily  striving  in  this  world."  Our  na- 
tional motto,  In  God  We  Trust,  reflects  that 
faith. 

Many  of  our  earlier  settlers  came  to 
America  seeking  a  refuge  where  they  could 
worship  God  unhindered.  So  our  dedica- 
tion to  individual  freedoms  is  wedded  to 
religious  freedom  as  well.  Liberty  has  never 
meant  license  to  Americans.  We  treasure  it 
precisely  because  it  protects  the  human  and 
spiritual  values  that  we  hold  most  dear:  the 
right  to  worship  as  we  choose,  the  right  to 
elect  democratic  leaders,  the  right  to 
choose  the  type  of  education  we  want  for 
our  children,  and  freedom  from  fear,  want 
and  oppression.  These  are  God-given  free- 
doms not  the  contrivances  of  man. 

We  also  believe  in  helping  one  another 
through  our  churches  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions or  simply  as  one  friend,  one  good 
Samaritan  to  another.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  Golden  Rule  are  as  much  a 
part  of  our  living  heritage  as  the  Constitu- 
tion we  take  such  pride  in.  And  we  have 
tried,  not  always  successfully,  but  always  in 
good  conscience  to  extend  those  same  prin- 
ciples to  our  role  in  the  world. 

We  know  that  God  has  blessed  America 
with  the  freedom  and  abundance  many  of 
our  less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters 
around  the  world  have  been  denied.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  have  done  our 
best  to  provide  assistance  to  them;  assis- 
tance amounting  to  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  food,  medicine  and  materials.  And  we'll 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  years  ahead. 

Americans  have  always  believed  that  in 
the  words  of  the  Scripture,  "Unto  whom- 
soever much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much 
required."  To  us  in  a  troubled  world,  the 
Holy  See  and  your  pastorate  represent  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  moral  and  spiritual 
forces. 

We  admire  your  active  efforts  to  foster 
peace  and  promote  justice,  freedom  and 
compassion  in  a  world  that  is  still  stalked  by 
the  forces  of  evil.  As  a  people  and  as  a 


2  Pope  John  Paul  II  visited  the  United  States, 
October  1-7,  1979. 
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government,  we  seek  to  pursue  the  same 
goals  of  peace,  freedom  and  humanity 
along  political  and  economic  lines  that  the 
Church  pursues  in  its  spiritual  role.  So  we 
deeply  value  your  counsel  and  support  and 
express  our  solidarity  with  you. 

Your  Holiness,  one  of  the  areas  of  our 
mutual  concern  is  Latin  America.  We  want 
to  work  closely  with  the  Church  in  that  area 
to  help  promote  peace,  social  justice  and 
reform,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  repres- 
sion and  godless  tyranny. 

We  also  share  your  concern  in  seeking 
peace  and  justice  in  troubled  areas  of  the 
Middle  East  such  as  Lebanon.  Another  spe- 
cial area  of  mutual  concern  is  the  martyred 
nation  of  Poland — your  own  homeland. 
Through  centuries  of  adversity,  Poland  has 
been  a  brave  bastion  of  faith  and  freedom  in 
the  hearts  of  her  courageous  people,  yet  not 
in  those  who  rule  her. 

We  seek  a  process  of  reconciliation  and 
reform  that  will  lead  tc  a  new  dawn  of  hope 
for  the  people  of  Poland,  and  we'll  continue 
to  call  for  an  end  to  martial  law,  for  the 
freeing  of  all  political  prisoners,  and  to 
resume  dialogue  among  the  Polish  govern- 
ment, the  Church  and  the  Solidarity  move- 
ment which  speaks  for  the  vast  majority  of 
Poles. 

Denying  financial  assistance  to  the  op- 
pressive Polish  regime,  America  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  Polish  people  with  as 
much  food  and  commodity  support  as 
possible  through  church  and  private  or- 
ganizations. 

Today,  Your  Holiness,  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  United  Nations  special  session 
on  disarmament.  We  pledge  to  do  every- 
thing possible  in  these  discussions,  as  in  our 
individual  initiatives  for  peace  and  arms 
reduction,  to  help  bring  a  real,  lasting  peace 
throughout  the  world.  To  us,  this  is  nothing 
less  than  a  sacred  trust. 

Dante  has  written  that,  "The  infinite 
goodness  has  such  wide  arms  that  it  takes 
whatever  turns  to  it."  We  ask  your  prayers, 
Holy  Father,  that  God  will  guide  us  in  our 
efforts  for  peace  on  this  journey  and  in  the 
years  ahead  and  that  the  wide  arms  of  faith 
and  forgiveness  can  some  day  embrace  a 
world  at  peace  with  justice  and  compassion 
for  all  mankind. 

The  Pope.  Mr.  President,  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  welcome  you  today  to  the 
Vatican.  Although  we  have  already  had 
many  contacts,  it  is  the  first  time  that  we 
have  met  personally. 


In  you,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  I  greet  all  the  people  of  your 
great  land.  I  still  remember  privately  the 
warm  welcome  that  I  was  given  by  millions 
of  your  fellow  citizens  less  than  3  years  ago. 
On  that  occasion,  I  was  once  more  able  to 
witness  first-hand  the  vitality  of  your  nation. 
I  was  able  to  see  again  how  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  transmitted  by  your  Found- 
ing Fathers  find  their  dynamic  expression  in 
the  life  of  modern  America. 

The  American  people  are  indeed  proud 
of  their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  They  are  proud  of  civil  and 
social  progress  in  American  society  as  well 
as  their  extraordinary  advances  in  science 
and  technology. 

As  I  speak  to  you  today,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  entire  structure  of  American  life  will 
rest  evermore  securely  on  the  strong  foun- 
dation of  moral  and  spiritual  values.  With- 
out the  fostering  and  defense  of  these  val- 
ues, all  human  advancement  is  stunted  and 
the  dignity  of  the  human  person  is  endan- 
gered. 

Throughout  the  course  of  their  history, 
and  especially  in  difficult  times,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  repeatedly  risen  to  chal- 
lenges presented  to  them.  They  have  given 
many  proofs  of  unselfishness,  generosity, 
concern  for  others,  concern  for  the  poor, 
the  needy,  the  oppressed. 

They  have  shown  confidence  in  that 
great  ideal  of  being  a  united  people  with  a 
mission  of  service  to  perform. 

At  this  present  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  United  States  is  called  above 
all  to  fulfill  its  mission  in  the  service  of 
world  peace. 

The  very  condition  of  the  world  today 
calls  for  a  farsighted  policy  that  will  further 
those  indispensable  conditions  of  justice 
and  freedom,  of  truth  and  love  that  are  the 
foundations  of  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  greatest  preoccu- 
pation is  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  peace  in 
our  day. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  there  are 
centers  of  acute  tension.  This  acute  tension 
is  manifested  above  all  in  the  crisis  of  the 
South  Atlantic,3  in  the  war  between  Iran 
and  Iraq  and  now  in  the  grave  crisis  pro- 
voked by  the  new  events  in  Lebanon.4 

This  grave  crisis  in  Lebanon  likewise 
merits  the  attention  of  the  world  because  of 


3  For  documentation,  see  Chapter  15,  Part  B. 

4  For  documentation  on  the  crisis  in  Lebanon, 
see  Chapter  11,  Part  C. 
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the  danger  it  contains  of  farther  provoca- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  with  immense  con- 
sequences for  world  peace. 

There  are,  fortunately,  many  factors  in 
society  that  today  positively  contribute  to 
peace.  This  positive  factor  includes  an  in- 
creasing realization  of  the  interdependence 
of  all  peoples,  the  growing  solidarity  with 
those  in  need,  and  a  growth  of  conviction  of 
the  absurdity  of  war  as  a  means  of  resolving 
controversies  between  nations. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Britain5 1  stated 
in  particular  that  the  scale  and  the  horror 
from  all  the  warfare,  whether  nuclear  or 
not,  makes  it  totally  unacceptable  as  a 
means  of  settling  differences  between  na- 
tions. 

And  for  those  who  profess  the  Christian 
faith,  I  offer  up  as  motivation  the  fact  that 
when  you  are  in  contact  with  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  you  understand  how  totally  opposed 
to  His  message  are  hatred  and  war. 

The  duty  of  peace  calls  especially  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  world.  It  is  up  to  the 
representatives  of  governments  and  peo- 
ples to  work  to  free  humanity  not  only  from 
wars  and  conflicts,  but  from  the  fear  that  is 
generated  by  evermore  sophisticated  and 
deadly  weapons. 

Peace  is  not  only  the  absence  of  war;  it 
also  involves  reciprocal  trust  between  na- 
tions, a  trust  that  is  manifested  and  proved 
through  constructive  negotiations  that  aim 
at  ending  the  arms  race  and  at  liberating 
immense  resources  that  can  be  used  to 
alleviate  misery  and  feed  millions  of  hungry 
human  beings. 

All  effective  peacemaking  requires 
foresightedness,  for  foresightedness  is  a 
quality  needed  in  all  peacemakers.  You — 
your  own  great  nation  is  called  to  exercise 
this  foresightedness  as  far — all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  This  quality  enables  leaders  to 
commit  themselves  to  those  concrete  pro- 
grams, which  are  essential  to  world  peace — 
programs  of  justice  and  development,  ef- 
forts to  defend  and  protect  human  life,  as 
well  as  initiatives  that  favor  human  rights. 

On  the  contrary,  anything  that  wounds, 
weakens,  or  dishonors  human  dignity  in  any 
aspect  imperils  the  cause  of  the  human 
person  and  at  the  same  time  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

The  relations  between  nations  are  great- 
ly affected  by  the  development  issue — issue, 
which  reserves  its  full  relevance  in  this  day 
of  ours.  Success  in  resolving  questions  in 


the  North-South  dialogue  will  continue  to 
be  the  gates  of  peaceful  relations  between 
values,  political  communities,  and  continue 
to  influence  the  peace  of  the  world  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Economic  and  social  advancement  linked 
to  financial  collaboration  between  peoples 
remains  an  apt  goal  for  renewed  efforts  of 
the  statesmen  of  this  world. 

A  truly  universal  concept  of  the  common 
good  for  the  human  family  is  an  incompara- 
ble instrument  in  building  the  edifice  of  the 
world  today.  It  is  my  own  conviction  that  a 
united  and  concerned  America  can  contrib- 
ute immensely  to  the  cause  of  world  peace 
through  the  efforts  of  our  leaders  and  the 
commitment  of  all  her  citizens.  Dedicated 
to  the  high  ideals  of  her  traditions,  America 
is  in  a  splendid  position  to  help  all  humanity 
enjoy  what  she  herself  is  intent  upon  pos- 
sessing. 

With  faith  in  God  and  belief  in  universal 
human  solidarity  may  America  step  forward 
in  this  crucial  moment  in  history  to  consoli- 
date her  rightful  place  at  the  service  of 
world  peace.  In  this  sense,  Mr.  President,  I 
repeat  today  those  words  that  I  spoke  when 
I  left  the  United  States  in  1977.  My  final 
prayer  is  this;  that  God  will  bless  America  so 
that  she  may  increasingly  become  and  truly 
be  and  long  remain  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Thank  you. 


Document  237 

Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
December  22,  1982* 

U.S.  Involvement  in  the 
Investigation  of  the  Papal 
Assassination  Attempt 

Q.  Has  the  United  States  received  any 
requests  from  Italy  for  assistance  in  the 
investigation  into  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  Pope  John  Paul  II?  If  so,  what 
assistance  have  we  rendered? 

A.  In  October  1982,  the  Italian  magis- 
trate investigating  the  assassination  attempt 


5  May  28-June  2,  1982. 


6  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  posted  statement.  The  statement 
was  posted  in  response  to  a  question  taken  at 
12:20  p.m.  at  the  December  20  Department  of 
State  Daily  Press  Briefing. 
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requested  U.S.  assistance  in  facilitating  in- 
terviews with  several  American  citizens  who 
were  eyewitnesses  to  the  crime.  In  response 
to  this  request  the  Department  of  Justice 
assisted  Judge  Martella  in  arranging  inter- 
views with  and  taking  depositions  from  a 
number  of  people  in  the  Washington  area 
and  around  the  United  States.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  other  specific  request  from  the 
Italian  authorities  for  assistance  in  this  in- 
vestigation. We  continue  to  follow  the  in- 
vestigation with  great  concern  and,  of 
course,  stand  ready  to  offer  whatever  assis- 
tance we  might  appropriately  provide. 


J.  Greece 


Document  238 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  Athens,  May  16, 
19821 

"These 

Relationship- 

s  .  .  .  Involve  Deep  Mutual 

Respect  and  .  .  .  Shared 

Values" 

Secretary  Haig.  Good  morning,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  apologize  for  getting  you 
out  early  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

I  think  at  the  outset  I  want  to  express  a 
"sas  efharisto"2  to  President  Karamanlis, 
Prime  Minister  Papandreou,  and  to  my 
counterpart,  the  distinguished  Foreign 
Minister  of  Greece.3 

I  think  in  reflecting  back  on  what  has 
been  a  very  busy  although  a  very  com- 
pressed schedule  that  I  would  describe  our 
visit  here  in  Greece  as  being  a  very  good 
one  marked  by  cordiality,  constructive  and 
far  ranging  discussions,  all  of  which  set  a 


1  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
172,  May  19,  1982;  printed  also  in  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  August  1982,  pp.  62-64.  Secretary 
Haig  visited  Ankara,  May  13-15,  and  Athens,  May 
15-16,  prior  to  attending  a  NATO  Foreign  Minis- 
ters meeting  in  Luxembourg,  May  16-18. 

2  Thank  you. 

3  Ioannis  Haralambopoulos. 


very  positive  tone  and  framework  for  which 
to  deal  with  a  number  of  longstanding  and 
difficult  questions. 

Yesterday  was  a  very  busy  one.  We  start- 
ed out  with  3%  hours  of  discussion  in  the 
first  hour  with  the  Prime  Minister  alone 
followed  by  2%  hours  with  our  respective 
teams,  concluded  by  a  3-hour  dinner  last 
night  in  which  substantive  discussions  con- 
tinued and,  of  course,  a  very  special  privi- 
lege for  me,  a  1-hour  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent   Karamanlis,    an    individual    I    have 
known  over  many  years  and  who  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  elder  statesman  of  Europe, 
based  both  on  his  vast  experience,  his  ad- 
herence to  the  democratic  values  of  the 
Western  World,  and  his  unusual  contribu- 
tions over  many,  many  years.  I  think  the  trip 
itself  underscores  President  Reagan's  and 
his  administration's  attachment  to  the  im-. 
portance  of  our  relationships  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Greece.  These 
relationships  of  over  a  century  standing 
involve  a  deep  mutual  respect  and  are  built 
on  the  shared  values,  the  historic  Greek 
perception  of  the  role  of  the  individual,  his 
dignity,  his  creativity,  and  the  need  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  the  citizens  within  the 
state.  These  shared  perceptions  and  values 
have  always  generated  mutual  benefits  for 
the  American  and  Greek  peoples  as  mani- 
fested by  a  continuing  alliance  in  two  con- 
flicts  in   this   century   and   understanding 
relationships  in  peace  as  well. 

I  think  in  summary  the  visit  itself,  while 
not  focused  on  making  specific  decisions  on 
particular  questions,  did  establish  a  very 
positive  framework  for  the  improvement  of 
our  bilateral  relationships,  including  the 
defense  sector.  They  underlie  Greece's  vital 
role  in  assuring  peace  and  stability  in  the 
southern  region  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
Specific  topics  included  a  number  of  global 
issues,  East-West  issues,  the  topic  of  arms 
control,  and  the  recent  initiative  taken  by 
President  Reagan  to  achieve  for  the  first 
time  substantial  reductions  in  nuclear  arma- 
ment. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
ongoing  and  continuing  crisis  in  Poland,4 
the  Falkland  crisis,5  and,  of  course,  the 
question  of  Cyprus.6  I  emphasized  the  sup- 
port for  the  continuation  of  the  intercom- 
munal  talks  under  the  auspices  of  the  Unit- 


4  For  documentation  on  the  Polish  crisis,  see 
Chapter  10,  Part  M. 

5  For  documentation  on  the  crisis  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  see  Chapter  15,  Part  B.  0 

6  For  information  on  the  situation  in  Cyprus, 
see  documents  240-242. 
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ed  Nations  Secretary-General.  We  discuss- 
ed the  Greek-Turkish  question,  and  this  was 
particularly  valuable  because  I  have,  as  you 
know,  just  proceeded  from  Ankara  where 
similar  discussions  were  held  and,  as  al- 
ways, I  encouraged  a  resolution  of  these 
questions  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

We  also  discussed  what  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter referred  to  as  the  triangular  question — 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  NATO  related  issues. 
Here,  of  course,  these  are  appropriately 
dealt  with  in  NATO  itself  but,  as  a  member 
of  the  alliance  and  as  a  good  friend  to  both 
Greece  and  Turkey,  we  have  always  some 
constructive  contributions  to  make. 

We,  of  course,  focused  on  Greek- Ameri- 
can bilateral  relationships  to  include  our 
defense  relationships  and  the  issue  of  U.S. 
facilities  in  Greece.  Again,  not  to  seek  to 
make  decision  but  I  think  we  arrived  at  a 
consensus  of  view  on  how  to  deal  with  this 
issue  in  the  period  ahead.  So  all  in  all  the 
visit  was  very  positive  and  I  think  its  results 
justify  optimism.  There  will  be  progress  in 
the  days  ahead  on  a  number  of  longstand- 
ing and  difficult  questions  in  the  areas  that  I 
touched  upon.  Now  I  welcome  your  ques- 
tions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  your  line  on 
Mr.  Papandreou's  request  for  a  guarantee 
for  the  eastern  frontier  of  Greece? 

Secretary  Haig.  The  question  was  how 
was  the  topic  of  a  guarantee  to  Greece,  a 
longstanding  question,  dealt  with  in  our 
discussions,  and  I  think  it  suffices  to  say  that 
this  question  arose  in  both  capitals.  We  are 
sensitive  to  the  issue.  We  believe,  re- 
gardless of  the  future  treatment  of  this 
question,  that  its  fundamental  character  is 
best  assured  by  a  full  participation  of  the 
member  states  in  the  alliance,  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  longstanding  questions  among 
member  states  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

I  know  yesterday  the  question  came  up 
on  certain  letters  that  have  been  exchanged 
in  the  past  between  both  President  Carter 
and  the  Government  of  Greece,  and  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States  and 
Greece  in  an  earlier  period.7  We  recognize 
those  letters  are  in  the  file  and  the  task 
ahead  now  is  to  get  on  to  resolve  the  issues 
which  create  understandable  concerns,  and 


we  intend  to  work  as  actively  as  we  can  to  be 
a  catalyst  in  that  effort. 

Q,.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  try  a  different 
way  on  this  question  of  the  security  guaran- 
tee. You  have  stressed  the  need  for  peaceful 
resolutions  between  the  two  parties,  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey,  on  the  Aegean 
question.  Would  the  United  States  actively 
and  unequivocably  oppose  military  action 
by  either  side  in  resolving  that  dispute? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  United  States  view  is 
no  different  than  it  is  in  the  Falkland  ques- 
tion. We  reject  and  oppose  first  use  of  force 
to  resolve  disputes  no  matter  what  their 
nature,  except  the  reaffirmation  of  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolution  518  which  pro- 
vides for  the  right  of  self-defense.  This  is  a 
matter  of  principle,  and  just  as  the  United 
States  has  subscribed  to  that  principle  in 
the  Falkland  crisis — although,  we  have  and 
seek  to  maintain  good  relationships  with,  of 
course,  Great  Britain  and  Argentina — we 
cannot  recoil  from  stating  unequivocably 
our  adherence  to  rule  of  law  and  peaceful 
change  in  the  resolution  of  political  dis- 
putes. 

Q.  Your  excellency,  since  the  United 
States  requested  departure  from  the  Fal- 
kland Islands  of  the  Argentine  troops,  why 
do  they  not  ask  the  departure  of  the  Turkish 
troops  from  the  island  of  Cyprus  where  they 
are  for  8  years?9 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  it  has  been  the 
United  States  position,  continues  to  be  the 
United  States  position,  that  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  the  non-Cypriot  forces  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus  is  through  the  prompt 
continuation — with  active  movement  on  the 
side  of  the  two  communities — to  arrive  at  a 
settlement  through  the  intercommunal 
talks.  We  believe  that  progress  in  that  area 
will  necessarily  include  progress  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  non-Cypriot  forces.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  discussions  I  had  in 
both  Ankara  and  Athens  suggest  that  both 
parties  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  progress 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  shortly  after  my  return  to  Washing- 
ton this  week. 

Q.  In  your  discussion  here  you  said  you 
have  arrived  at  a  consensus  of  view  dealing 


7  A  reference  to  an  April  10,  1976  letter  from 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  to  Greek  For- 
eign Minister  Demetrios  Bitsios  (in  response  to  a 
letter  from  the  latter  of  April  7),  which  stated  that 
the  United  States  opposed  the  use  of  force  in 
settling  disputes  in  the  Mediterranean  and  would 
work  for  a  just  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  dispute. 


8  Reference  apparently  is  to  Article  5 1  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  which  provides  for  the  right  of  self- 
defense;  for  text,  see  3  Bevans  1165. 

9  Turkish  troops  landed  in  Cyprus  in  July  1974 
after  a  coup  which  overthrew  the  government  of 
President  Makarios  and  eventually  occupied  ap- 
proximately 37  percent  of  the  island. 
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with  the  question  of  U.S.  facilities  and  bases 
in  Greece.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  the  con- 
sensus was  on  how  to  deal  with  this  subject 
in  the  period  ahead,  primarily  with  respect 
to  timing  and  initial  discussions.  I  don't 
want  to  go  beyond  that  because  it  would 
suggest  that  we  actually  got  into  the  sub- 
stance of  these  discussions.  We  did  not.  We 
merely  discussed  how  to  treat  them  in  the 
period  ahead. 

Q.  Mr.  Haig,  I  would  like,  concerning 
Greece's  participation  in  the  military  wing 
of  NATO,  Mr.  Papandreou  said  recently 
"for  the  time  being  we  are  neither  in  nor 
out."10  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion 
today  after  the  talks  with  Papandreou. 

Secretary  Haig.  The  question  was  the 
topic  of  Greece's  role  in  the  integrated 
military  structure  of  the  alliance. 

I  am  not  a  novice  on  this  subject.  But 
there  is  a  danger,  because  I  am  not  a  novice, 
of  portraying  myself  as  an  active  official  in 
the  resolution  of  the  remaining  questions 
on  the  command  structure  here  in  the  Ae- 
gean. I  am  not.  This  is  a  NATO  question.  It 
should  be  dealt  with  within  the  NATO 
framework.  We  did,  however,  have  a  very 
good  exchange  of  views  on  the  subject  and, 
as  the  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  yester- 
day, this  is  not  an  area  in  which  I  have  a  lack 
of  background.  I  know  specifically  what  the 
remaining  questions  are.  I  believe  they  are 
resolvable  within  the  NATO  framework  and 
am  optimistic  they  will  be  resolved  in  the 
period  ahead.  This  is  going  to  take  some 
careful  work  as  in  the  past  it  has  as  well,  but 
I  think  enough  said. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  say  after  your 
visit  to  Ankara  and  Athens  now  whether  or 
not  as  a  result  of  your  visit  the  tensions 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  have  somewhat 
been  ameliorated? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  it  would  be 
wrong  to  make  such  a  suggestion  as  a  result 
of  a  brief  visit  of  the  kind  we  have  just  had, 
and  I  wouldn't  even  presume  to  draw  such  a 
conclusion.  However,  I  think  I  leave  the 
visits  in  both  capitals  with  an  enhanced 
sense  of  optimism.  In  the  period  ahead 
these  questions  can  be  positively  resolved. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  stated  that 
the  United   States  believes   that  the  only 


10  Reference  is  to  a  December  10,  1981,  press 
conference  statement  by  Papandreou  following 
his  return  from  a  meeting  of  NATO  Defense 
Ministers.  Papandreou  also  holds  the  defense 
portfolio  in  his  government. 


solution  for  the  Cyprus  issue  is  the  dialogue 
that  will  take  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turk- 
ish military  forces.  But  at  present  time  it  has 
been  accepted  that  the  dialogue  is  between 
Nicosia  and  Ankara.  In  case  that  the  di- 
alogue between  the  two  is  not  successful, 
what  do  you  see  as  being  the  alternative  to 
this? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  it  serves 
no  useful  purpose  to  indulge  in  specula- 
tions about  failure  on  a  political  effort  that 
should  be  undertaken  with  increased  vigor. 
It  is  still  underway,  as  you  know.  There  has 
been  the  U.N.  assessment  of  the  situation. 
There  was  some  movement  some  months 
ago.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  do 
not  indulge  in  speculation  which  visualizes 
failure  because  sometimes  it  contributes  to 
failure.  What  we  are  after  is  a  successful 
outcome  that  will  meet  the  interest  of  the 
communities  not  only  in  a  contemporary 
sense  but  in  the  future  as  well.  And  this  is  an 
important  and  delicate  issue  as  it  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years.  What  is  important  is 
to  establish  a  broad  political  framework  and 
to  get  progress  within  that  framework. 
When  one  becomes  too  preoccupied  with 
contemporary  aspect — and  incidentally  the 
Falkland  question  is  much  the  same,  and  it 
isn't  quite  as  simple  as  the  question  that  was 
posed  to  me  earlier.  We  are  not  just  talking 
about  the  withdrawal  forces  from  the  Fal- 
kland Islands.  We  are  not  just  talking  about 
the  withdrawal  of  non-Cypriot  forces  from 
the  Islands,  as  desirable  as  that  is.  We  are 
talking  about  a  broad  framework  which  will 
meet  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  peo- 
ples on  Cyprus  and  their  children  and  this  is 
going  to  take,  as  it  always  does  in  such 
difficult  questions,  patience  and  care. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wonder  if  you  could 
make  some  general  observations  about  the 
kind  of  welcome  the  Greek  Communist 
Party  had  prepared  for  you,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  the  President  has  called  for  an 
initiative  on  nuclear  affairs  and  you  are 
about  to  proceed  into  discussions  with  your 
NATO  colleagues. 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  that  since 
I  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  demonstra- 
tion and  only  had  access  to  the  Greek  press 
on  that,  I  prefer  to  take  my  lead  from  them 
and  I  think  their  descriptions  of  the  situa- 
tion covering  a  broad  spectrum  of  political 
views  give  a  very  adequate  reply  to  you  and 
I  would  not  presume  to. 

Q.  Sir,  could  you  tell  us  what  dates  the 
talks  about  the  bases  will  start  and  whether 
there  will  be  a  special  meeting  between 
Papandreou  and  President  Reagan  in 
Bonn?11 
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Secretary  Haig.  With  respect  to  the 
first  question,  I  would  prefer  to  let  events 
unfold  on  that.  I  think  we  have  a  general 
commonality  of  view  on  how  to  approach 
these  questions  on  timing  and  venue.  But  I 
think  it  is  preferable  to  let  that  unfold.  With 
respect  to  the  upcoming  summit  in  Bonn,  of 
course,  I  think  there  are  only  one  set  of 
bilaterals  discussed  that  are  now  scheduled 
between  President  Reagan  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  West  Germany  as  the  host  govern- 
ment for  the  summit.  This  does  not  pre- 
clude whatever  discussions  will  occur  on  the 
margins  and  during  the  frequent  opportu- 
nities that  occur  during  breaks  and  social 
events  which  I  am  quite  confident  will  af- 
ford an  opportunity  for  discussion. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Q.  Is  this  an  ultimatum? 

A.  No.  This  is  exactly  what  we  don't  do. 
I  have  made  it  clear  we  will  not  take  sin- 
glehanded  action.  We  are  sure  the  United 
States  will  deal  with  us  in  a  fair  way.  We  are 
not  looking  for  a  confrontation  but  for  a 
solution.  From  all  evidence  from  the  admin- 
istration, the  climate  is  very  positive.  Our 
position  is  that  the  bases  should  not  endan- 
ger our  relations  with  other  countries  with 
which  we  have  good  relations.  A  second 
point,  we  are  very  concerned  about  our 
national   security — a   threat   from  Turkey. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  hard  line  by  Greece 
will  push  the  United  States  and  NATO  into 
the  arms  of  Turkey? 

A.  It  is  something  one  must  take  into 
account.  We  don't  deal  under  pressure.  We 
deal  as  equals — moral  equals. 


Document  239 


Remarks  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece 
(Papandreou),  October  18,  1982 
(Extract)12 

"We  Are  Not  Looking  for 
a  Confrontation  But  for  a 
Solution" 

Q.  You  caused  a  stir  over  the  weekend 
by  saying  that  an  agreement  on  U.S.  bases 
there  would  have  to  be  reached  in  a  certain 
time  limit.13 

A.  The  time  limit  will  be  arranged  by  the 
two  parties.  The  present  state  of  affairs, 
established  in  1953,  is  not  acceptable,  so  we 
must  ask  for  an  early  termination  of  the 
talks — perhaps  6  months.  We  will  have  a 
chance  to  arrive  jointly  at  a  common  date. 


NATO  Heads  of  Government  meeting  in  Bonn, 
see  Chapter  10,  Part  B.  President  Reagan  and 
Papandreou  did  have  a  brief  bilateral  meeting  at 
that  time. 

12  Source:  NBC  News.  The  interview  with 
Prime  Minister  Papandreou  was  conducted  by 
Bryant  Gumble  on  the  NBC  "Today"  show. 

13  In  an  interview  with  Sew  York  Times  corre- 
spondent Marvin  Howe,  Papandreou  stated: 

"Either  there  will  be  an  agreement,  or  else  we 
have  finished  with  the  status  of  the  bases.  In  other 
words,  supposing  that  we  do  not  reach  an  agree- 
ment within  a  period  of  6  or  9  months,  no  matter 
what  it  may  be,  if  we  fail  to  agree  on  this,  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  bases  will  remain  as  they  are.  It 
means  that  they  must  go." 

The  Papandreou  interview  is  in  Sew  York  Times, 
October  17,  1982,  p.  121. 


K.  Cyprus 


Document  240 

Letter  From  President  Reagan  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (O'neill), 
May  25,  198V 

Status  of  IntercOmmunal 
Negotiations 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-384,2  I  am 
submitting  the  following  report  on  progress 
made  during  the  past  60  days  toward  reach- 
ing a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
problem. 

In  the  course  of  continuing  discussion  of 
the  United   Nations   "evaluation"3  of  the 


1  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  May  25, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  May  31,  1982,  pp.  702-703.  An 
identical  letter,  with  the  salutation  "Dear  Mr. 
Chairman,"  was  addressed  to  Senator  Charles 
Percy,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

2  For  the  text  of  P  L.  95-384,  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  approved  Sep- 
tember 22,  1978,  see  92  Stat.  729. 

3  Reference  is  to  a  U.N.  document  dated  No- 
vember 18,  1981,  enumerating  points  of  agree- 
ment and  disagreement  between  the  parties  to  the 
Cyprus  dispute. 
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intercommunal  negotiations,  the  Greek 
Cypriot  and  Turkish  Cypriot  negotiators 
met  on  April  14,  21,  and  30  and  May  4,  6, 
11,  13  and  18.  The  negotiators  have  con- 
tinued to  focus  their  discussion  on  elements 
of  the  United  Nations  "evaluation"  of  the 
intercommunal  negotiations.  Having  com- 
pleted their  initial  review  of  many  of  the 
"points  of  coincidence,"  the  communities 
are  now  beginning  examination  of  "points 
of  equidistance"  including  such  issues  as 
the  freedoms  of  movement,  settlement  and 
property  ownership  in  any  future  agree- 
ment. The  negotiating  sessions  continue  to 
be  useful  and  constructive  discussions  with 
good   relations   between   the   participants. 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  Perez 
de  Cuellar  met  in  Rome  on  April  4  with 
Cypriot  President  Kyprianou  and  in  Geneva 
on  April  9  with  Turkish  Cypriot  leader 
Denktash.  These  meetings  provided  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  status  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  both  sides  agreed  to  accelerate 
the  pace  of  the  talks  and  hold  two  meetings 
per  week.  The  negotiating  parties  also 
agreed  to  meet  again  with  the  Secretary- 
General  in  New  York  in  June  for  a  further 
review  of  the  negotiating  process. 

We  believe  that  the  intercommunal 
negotiations  are  firmly  established  as  a 
strong  and  effective  tool  to  promote  prog- 
ress toward  resolving  the  Cyprus  problem.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  both  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General  and  his  Special 
Representative  on  Cyprus,  Ambassador 
Hugo  Gobbi,  for  their  commitment  to 
bringing  the  Cyprus  problem  to  a  just  and 
lasting  settlement.  They  have  my  full  sup- 
port for  their  efforts.  We  hope  that  the 
negotiators  will  seize  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  United  Nations  "evaluation"  to 
make  progress  toward  resolving  outstand- 
ing differences  between  the  communities. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald  Reagan 


Document  241 

Letter  From  President  Reagan  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (O'Xeill), 
fuly  21,   1982* 

Recent  Discussions 
Regarding  the  Cyprus 
Dispute 

Dear*Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-384, 5  I  am 
submitting  the  following  report  on  progress 
made  during  the  past  60  days  toward  reach- 
ing a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
problem. 

In  the  course  of  continuing  discussion  of 
the  United  Nations  "evaluation"6  of  the 
intercommunal  negotiations,  the  Greek 
Cypriot  and  Turkish  Cypriot  negotiators 
met  on  May  18,  25  and  27,  June  1,  3,  24  and 
29  and  July  1,  6  and  8.  The  negotiations  are 
now  in  recess  with  the  next  session  sched- 
uled for  early  August.  Throughout  recent 
discussions,  the  negotiators  have  carefully 
reviewed  elements  of  the  United  Nations 
"evaluation"  dealing  with  inter  alia  the 
possible  organization  of  the  executive 
structure  of  a  federal  system  and  the  organs 
and  powers  of  a  federal  government.  The 
intercommunal  negotiations  are  continuing 
in  a  serious  and  constructive  manner. 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  Perez 
de  Cuellar  met  in  New  York  on  June  8  and 
10  with  Cypriot  President  Kyprianou  and 
on  June  9  with  Turkish  Cypriot  leader 
Denktash.  These  meetings  provided  a  fur- 
ther opportunity  for  useful  discussion  of 
the  status  of  and  developments  in  the  inter- 
communal talks. 

The  United  Nations  continues  to  pay 
close  attention  to  the  Cyprus  problem.  In 
his  June  1,  1982  report  to  the  Security 
Council  on  Cyprus,7  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached,8  the  Secretary  General  reviewed 
recent  developments  and  emphasized  that 


4  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  July  21, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  August  2,  1982,  p.  937.  An  identical 
letter,  with  the  salutation  "Dear  Mr.  Chairman," 
was  addressed  to  Charles  Percy ,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

5  See  footnote  2  above. 

6  See  footnote  3  above. 

7  For  the  text  of  this  report,  see  U.N.  document 
S/15149. 

8  Not  printed. 
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"the  intercommunal  talks  continue  to  rep- 
resent the  best  available  method  for  pursu- 
ing a  concrete  and  effective  negotiating 
process."  He  noted  that  negotiations  are 
proceeding  at  "a  deliberate  but  reasonable 
pace"  and  while  major  substantial  problems 
are  still  to  be  resolved,  "they  are  being 
systematically  reconsidered,  reformulated 
and  reduced."  The  Secretary  General  also 
noted  the  prospective  need  for  devising 
solutions  to  unresolved  constitutional  and 
territorial  issues  and  urged  the  communi- 
ties to  give  "earnest  thought"  to  the  re- 
quirements for  an  agreement.  We  fully  en- 
dorse the  efforts  and  observations  of  the 
Secretary  General  and  his  special  Repre- 
sentative on  Cyprus,  Ambassador  Hugo 
Gobbi. 

I  also  note  with  pleasure  that  on  June  15, 
1982,  the  Security  Council  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  extending  the  mandate 
of  the  UN  Peacekeeping  Force  on  Cyprus 
(UNFICYP)  to  December  15,  1982.9  We 
share  with  other  Security  Council  members 
the  judgment  that  the  continued  presence 
of  UNFICYP  adds  a  valuable  dimension  of 
security  and  stability  conducive  to  produc- 
tive intercommunal  negotiations. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


Document  242 

Letter  From  President  Reagan  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (O'Neill), 
November  30,  1982™ 

4 'The  Parties  Are  Engaged 
in  a  Genuine  Dialogue" 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-384,"  I  am 
submitting  the  following  report  on  progress 
made  during  the  past  60  days  toward  reach- 


9  For  text,  see  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 510. 

10  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  December  6,  1982,  pp. 
1553-1554.  An  identical  letter,  with  the  salutation 
"Dear  Mr.  Chairman,"  was  addressed  to  Charles 
Percy,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

1 '  See  footnote  2  above. 


ing  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
problem. 

Intercommunal  negotiations  resumed  on 
November  9  following  a  one  and  one-half 
month  recess  and  continue  to  focus  on 
various  elements  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's evaluation  document.12  The  two  par- 
ties remain  committed  to  these  U.N. -spon- 
sored talks  and  to  working  for  progress  in 
this  forum.  We  continue  to  believe  that  it 
represents  the  most  fruitful  course  for 
negotiating  progress.  The  parties  are  en- 
gaged in  a  genuine  dialogue  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  each  side  to  define  its 
positions. 

On  October  6,  Secretary  Shultz  and  Cyp- 
riot  President  Kyprianou  met  in  New  York 
during  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly and  exchanged  views  on  efforts  to  reach 
a  settlement  to  the  Cyprus  problem.13  In 
addition,  Mr.  Christian  A.  Chapman,  a  sen- 
ior Foreign  Service  Officer  newly  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  U.S.  Special 
Cyprus  Coordinator,14  traveled  in  early  No- 
vember to  Cyprus15  where  he  met  with 
President  Kyprianou,  Turkish  Cypriot  lead- 
er Denktash,  the  intercommunal  negotia- 
tors, and  U.N.  Special  Representative 
Gobbi.  Mr.  Chapman  will  coordinate  our 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
General  and  Ambassador  Gobbi. 

I  wish  once  again  to  affirm  my  commit- 
ment, and  that  of  this  Administration,  to  the 
search  for  a  just  and  lasting  solution  to  the 
problems  of  the  people  of  Cyprus. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald  Reagan 


12  See  footnote  3  above. 

13  Kyprianou  met  with  Shultz  on  October  6  to 
discuss  the  status  of  the  U.N. -sponsored  inter- 
communal talks  and  bilateral  issues.  The  Cypriot 
President  was  in  New  York  to  deliver  an  address 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  October  7. 

14  Chapman's  appointment  was  announced  on 
October  26. 

15  Chapman  visited  Cyprus  from  November  7 
to  11. 


L.  Turkey 
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Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  (Stoessel),  April  5,  19822 


Statement  Read  by  the  Department  of  State 
Acting  Spokesman  (Romberg),  January  29, 
19821 


Terrorist  Assassination  of 
Turkish  Official 

Yesterday  morning  in  Los  Angeles  the 
Consul  General  of  Turkey,  Kemal  Arikan, 
was  brutally  murdered  by  gunmen.  An 
anonymous  caller  has  claimed  that  the  Jus- 
tice Commandos  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 
carried  out  this  assassination.  The  Justice 
Commandos  are  a  well-known  terrorist  or- 
ganization which  has  been  killing  Turkish 
diplomats  and  their  families  around  the 
world  for  the  past  few  years.  Kemal  Arikan 
is  the  21st  victim  of  this  savage  campaign. 
The  Justice  Commandos  also  claimed 
responsibility  for  the  Columbus  Day  1980 
bombing  in  New  York,  which  severely  dam- 
aged the  Turkish  U.N.  Mission  and  adjacent 
buildings  and  injured  a  number  of  innocent 
pedestrians. 

President  Reagan,  Secretary  Haig,  and 
Acting  Secretary  Stoessel  have  extended 
their  condolences  to  the  Government  of 
Turkey  and  the  family  of  Mr.  Arikan.  They 
have  also  expressed  shock  and  outrage  at 
this  vicious  and  cowardly  act.  We  are  deeply 
gratified  to  learn  that  authorities  in  Califor- 
nia were  able  promptly  to  take  several  sus- 
pects into  custody. 

Terrorism  is  a  hideous  crime  which  vio- 
lates the  norms  of  decent  human  behavior. 
It  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the  civilized  com- 
munity of  nations.  Those  who  practice  it 
must  find  no  excuse  and  no  haven.  The 
murder  of  Kemal  Arikan  is  a  sharp  remind- 
er to  all  nations  of  the  need  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  worldwide 
menace  of  terrorism. 


U.S. -Turkish  Relations 

Ms.  Tuna.  Today  I  am  going  to  talk  to 
you  about  the  Reagan  administration  at  the 
present  time. 

My  first  question  is,  since  the  Reagan 
administration  took  office,  various  Turkish 
officials  have  visited  Washington,  the  last 
one  being  Defense  Minister  Bayulken,3  and 
they  all  said  that  the  present  aid  level  is 
insufficient  to  modernize  the  Turkish 
Armed  Forces. 

Will  the  United  States  administration 
fund  modernization  of  the  Turkish  Air 
Force  which  is,  I  think,  the  most  vital  at  this 
point? 

Secretary  Stoessel.  I  would  say  cer- 
tainly we're  aware  of  the  Turkish  needs  and 
their  interests.  We  will  be  giving  more  assis- 
tance in'83  than  in'82,  and  this  is  in  general 
for  maintenance  of  present  equipment,  ac- 
quisition of  new  equipment,  and  also  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

The  Air  Force  question  is  a  very  special 
one.4  We've  had  a  special  expression  of 
interest  on  that,  and  I  would  say  we're 
considering  that.  It  does  get  into  a  lot  of 
money.  It's  a  big  program.  There  is  the 
question  of  coproduction,  coassembly. 
That  has  to  be  looked  at  too.  So  I  can't  give 
a  definite  answer,  but  we're  aware  of  the 
interest,  and  we  want  to  be  as  helpful  as  we 
can. 

Ms.  Tuna.  Do  you  think  the  administra- 
tion would  take  a  step  and  have  an  addi- 
tional aid  which  would  come  from  the 
White  House  for  Turkey  in  the  near  future? 
Because  the  last  time  such  an  act  has  hap- 
pened was  after  the  Guadaloupe  summit 
meeting  of  then  President  Carter  with  the 
European  leaders,  and  he  had  returned  and 
asked  additional  aid  from  the  Congress  on 
and  above  what  was  already  in  the  aid 
package.5 


1  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  statement  was  read  at  the 
Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing  begin- 
ning at  12:31  p.m. 


2  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  inter- 
view, which  began  at  3:40  p.m.,  was  conducted  by 
Koprulu  Tuna  of  Turkish  radio. 

3  Bayulken  last  visited  the  United  States  in  July 
1981. 

4  In  January  the  Government  of  Turkey  re- 
quested permission  to  purchase  nearly  300  milita- 
ry aircraft  from  the  United  States. 

5  Reference  is  to  the  support  provided  by  the 
United  States  and  other  OECD  donors,  the  IMF, 
and  the  World  Bank  to  Turkey's  economic  stabili- 
zation program  which  was  begun  in  1980  at  a 
period  of  severe  economic  crisis. 
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Secretary  Stoessel.  As  I  say,  we've  got 
a  big  aid  package  now,  and  we  will  be 
increasing  it  at  our  request  in'83,  and  this  is 
against  the  background  of  very  severe  eco- 
nomic stringency  in  this  country.  So  I  think 
what  we're  doing  now  is  already  quite  a  bit. 

Turkey,  I  guess,  is  the  third  largest  recip- 
ient of  aid  for  the  United  States,  so  I  doubt 
really  that  an  additional,  special  program 
would  be  feasible.  But  we  are  doing  a  lot, 
and  we  want  to  continue  that. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  encourage  other 
countries  also  to  be  of  assistance. 

Ms.  Tuna.  The  other  two  are  saying 
we're  the  third  largest  recipient,  and  the 
other  two — mainly  Israel  and  Egypt — they 
too  receive  aid  levels  of  more  than  $5 
billion,  so  the  third  one  is  $815  [million]. 
Doesn't  that  have  a  big  gap  in  between, 
saying  the  largest  third? 

Secretary  Stoessel.  It's  still  pretty  big. 

Ms.  Tuna.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  the 
Greek-Turkish  relations  with  you.  America 
has  been  following  a  wait-and-see  policy 
toward  Greece  since  the  election  time.6 

This  situation  makes  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment more  aggressive  toward  Turkey,  as 
you  are  well  aware  of,  I  think.  And  the 
Greek  Government  perceives  the  United 
States  as  supporting  that  performance  at 
this  time. 

What  would  you  do  to  prevent  any  in- 
convenience between  the  two  parties? 

Secretary  Stoessel.  We  have  said  that 
we  want  as  good  a  relation  as  possible  with 
the  Greek  Government.  We  hope  to  work 
with  them.  We  certainly  hope  that  that  does 
not  increase  any  tendencies  on  their  part  to 
be  aggressive. 

We  have  urged  restraint  on  all  parties  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  we  feel  that 
it's  very  important  that  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  try  and  work  out  their  problems  as 
members  of  the  alliance.  That  membership 
in  the  alliance  itself  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
security,  and  that's  what  we  would  stress. 

As  I  say,  we  hope  that  between  the  two, 
they  can  work  out  their  problems. 

Ms.  Tuna.  Do  you  think  the  agreement 
of  Bern  in  19767  is  obeyed  by  both  parties 


6  A  reference  to  the  October  1981  Greek  elec- 
tions won  by  the  PASOK  party  of  Prime  Minister 
Andreas  Papandreou. 

7  Reference  is  to  1976  discussions  between 
Turkey  and  Greece  over  control  of  Aegean  flight 
space  and  the  continental  shelf.  In  the  November 
1976  Bern  Agreement  both  sides  agreed  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  and  exercise  restraint  on  these 
issues. 


at  the  present  time?  Because  they  have 
come  to  an  agreement  in  Bern  that  several 
items  which  are  to  be  followed  have  now 
been  violated  by  the  Greek  side. 

As  I  remember  the  other  day,  Mr.  Dillery 
was,  of  course,  witnessing  at  the  subcom- 
mittee hearing  at  the  House  Foreign  Rela- 
tions,8 and  the  American  Congressmen  are 
asking  questions  and  they're  asking  about 
certain  declarations  of  the  Greek  Foreign 
Minister  which  comes  one  day  and  then  the 
next  day  is  rejected  type  of  thing.  It  even 
happened  in  the  last  NATO  meeting.  As 
you  recall,  they  had  signed  a  communique, 
and  the  next  day  the  communique  signature 
changed  and  their  minister,  I  believe,  was 
recalled  back  to  Greece.9 

I  mean,  there  is  kind  of  a — how  should  I 
say  it — like  Secretary  Eagleburger  said  the 
other  day,  "hanky-panky  going  on  in  Con- 
gress."10 

Don't  you  think  there  is  some  kind  of 
evidence  already  in  sight  which  maybe  peo- 
ple are  not  aware  of? 

Secretary  Stoessel.  I  don't  know.  I 
know  there  have  been  some  problems  of 
this  kind,  and  there  have  been  charges  and 
countercharges.  I  wouldn't  want  to  get  into 
the  specifics  about  it.  As  I  say,  we  hope  that 
these  can  be  overcome,  and  that  there  can 
be  a  dialogue  between  Turkey  and  Greece. 
We've  been  encouraged  by  the  contacts 
which  have  taken  place,  and  we  hope  this 
process  can  continue. 

Ms.  Tuna.  Do  you  think  this  attitude  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  little  bit  supportive 
toward  Greece,  is  understood  as  supportive 
by  Greeks? 

Secretary  Stoessel.  As  I  say,  we  want 
to  be  positive  in  our  attitude  toward  Greece 
as  toward  all  members  of  the  alliance,  and 
we  hope  for  as  good  a  relationship  as  possi- 
ble. We  certainly  hope  that  that  will  not 
have  any  adverse  effect  on  the  neighbors. 

Ms.  Tuna.  My  last  question  is  about 
Cyprus.  What  is  the  U.S.  position  on  Cy- 


8  For  the  text  of  the  April  1  testimony  of 
Edward  Dillery,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Greek, 
Turkish,  and  Cypriot  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  see  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal  Year 
1983,  Hearings  and  Markup  Before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh 
Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp. 
135-142. 

9  Reference  is  to  the  January  5  dismissal  of  the 
Greek  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  Asimakis  Fotilas, 
after  he  signed  an  EEC  communique  on  Poland 
without  consultations  with  his  government. 

10  Not  further  identified. 
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prus,   and   are  you   against   the   so-called 
internationalization  of  the  issue?11 

Secretary  Stoessel.  I  would  say  here 
that  we  support  the  intercommunal  talks 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
and  feel  that  that  is  where  the  attention  of 
the  parties  should  be  directed,  and  we  do 
not  see  at  this  time  that  internationalization 
would  be  advisable. 

Ms.  Tuna.  You  think  that  the  evaluation 
of  the  United  Nations — last  November 
198 112 — the  U.N.  evaluation  was  a  positive 
step  to  go  forward  with  the  intercommunal 
talks? 

Secretary  Stoessel.  We  thought  it  was, 
and  since  then,  we  saw  some  progress.  We 
hope  it  can  continue  in  that  direction. 

Ms.  Tuna.  That's  about  all  I  can  ask.  I 
think  I  probably  did  finish  in  15  minutes — 
rather,  13  minutes. 


Document  245 

Transcript  of  a  Joint  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig)  and  the  Turkish 
Foreign  Minister  (Turkmen),  Ankara,  May 
15,  1982  (Extracts)13 

The  State  of  U.S. -Turkish 
Relations 

Foreign  Minister  Ilter  Turkmen.  I 
wish  to  speak  very  briefly  and  leave  the 
floor  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  May  I  say,  first  of  all,  that  we  are 
extremely  pleased  with  the  visit  of  Mr.  Haig 
to  our  country.  I  think  that  the  talks  we  have 
had  here  have  shown  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete  mutual   understanding   and    mutual 


11  Reference  is  to  Papandreou's  suggestion 
that  the  Cyprus  issue  be  debated  in  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  forums.  Since 
1980  the  forum  of  discussion  has  been  intercom- 
munal talks  between  representatives  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriots. 

12  A  reference  to  proposals  presented  by  the 
U.N.  Secretary-General's  representative  at  the  in- 
tercommunal talks  held  on  November  18,  1981. 

13  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
170,  May  18,  1982;  printed  also  in  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  August  1982,  pp.  60-62.  Haig  visit- 
ed Turkey,  May  13-15,  and  Greece,  May  15-16, 
before  attending  the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers 
meeting  in  Luxembourg,  May  16-18.  The  omitted 
portion  is  a  question  and  answer  on  the  Falkland 
Islands  controversy. 


trust  between  Turkey  and  the  United 
States.  Secretary  Haig  also  visited  our 
Prime  Minister,14  an  old  friend,  again.  He 
visited  the  President  of  the  Consultative 
Assembly,  Mr.  Irmak,  and  we  had  extensive 
talks  on  many  subjects  with  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  of  State  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  and  to  talk  with  the  members  of  the 
National  Security  Council;  he  had  a  chance 
to  talk  to  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Ozal,  Min- 
ister of  State  Aztrak,  and  Defense  Minister 
Bayulken.  We  have,  of  course,  taken  up  with 
priority  the  bilateral  relations  between  Tur- 
key and  the  United  States.  We  have  dealt 
extensively  with  the  defense  and  economic 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries.  I 
think  we  agree  that  the  high-level  commit- 
tee on  defense  and  cooperation  is  a  very 
useful  and  effective  instrument  for  promot- 
ing our  defense  cooperation. 

We  have  explored  the  possibilities  of 
furthering  our  economic,  commercial,  tech- 
nological and  scientific  cooperation.  We 
have  had  a  large  exchange  of  views  on 
international  problems,  particularly  on  the 
sources  of  tension  today.  I  think  that  we  are 
in  full  agreement  on  the  broad  principles 
and  the  main  approaches  towards  these 
problems. 

We  have  reiterated  together  our  strong 
support  for  NATO  solidarity.  We  discussed 
the  problem  of  international  terrorism  and 
there  is  an  agreement  between  us  that  there 
should  be  an  effective  fight  against  this  evil. 
We  reviewed  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  and  the  war  between  Iraq 
and  Iran.  We  have  naturally  discussed  the 
relations  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  and 
the  Cyprus  problem.  On  Turkish-Greek  re- 
lations we  have  explained  our  point  of  view 
to  the  Secretary.  We  have  emphasized  that 
we  are  always  ready  to  negotiate  our  differ- 
ences with  Greece  but  that,  of  course,  we 
are  equally  opposed  to  any  faits  accomplis 
or  unilateral  acts.  On  the  Cyprus  problem 
we  have  reiterated  our  strong  support  for 
the  inter-communal  talks  and  we  have  un- 
derlined to  the  Secretary  that  we  were  ready 
to  deploy  all  efforts  in  order  to  facilitate  and 
promote  these  talks. 

I  think  on  the  whole  we  can  say,  as  the 
Secretary  pointed  out  yesterday,  that  the 
relations  between  Turkey  and  the  United 
States  are  excellent,  that  we  have  reached  in 
our  relationship  the  age  of  maturity  and 
that  we  are  looking  forward  to  increased 
cooperation  and  partnership  between  Tur- 
key and  the  United  States.  Thank  you. 


14  Bulend  Ulusu. 
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Secretary  Haig.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Minister  Turkmen.  I  want  to  reiterate  and 
underline  the  great  sense  of  enthusiasm 
and  satisfaction  that  I  feel  as  a  result  of  this 
all-too-brief  visit  here  in  Turkey.  This  is  the 
first  time  I've  had  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  Turkey  since  my  days  as  Supreme  Com- 
mander in  the  spring  of  197915  and  I  was 
especially  gratified  that  it  could  be  in  the 
year  of  the  centennial  of  the  great  Ataturk 
who  is  the  founder  of  modern  Turkey  and 
whose  influence  is  so  pervasive  today  in  all 
that  is  Turkish. 

I  think  I  was  able  to  use  the  opportunity 
of  this  visit  to  underline  once  again  the 
great  sense  of  dedication  that  the  United 
States  feels  to  its  relationship  with  Turkey, 
and  its  recognition  that  Turkey  is  the  vital 
anchor  of  the  southeastern  flank  of  the 
alliance.  Turkey  also  plays  an  indispensable 
role  in  the  stability  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean region  and  indeed  southwest  Asia  as 
well.  This  visit  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
to  convey  to  General  Evren,16  an  old  friend, 
President  Reagan's  determination  to  con- 
tinue the  level  of  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  Turkey  and  to  build  and 
strengthen  our  ties  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

As  Foreign  Minister-  Turkmen  men- 
tioned, during  the  visit  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  exchange  views  on  the  blight  of 
international  terrorism  and  I,  of  course, 
used  the  opportunity  to  convey  the  deep 
sense  of  regret  and  sorrow  that  every  Amer- 
ican feels  for  the  recent  tragedies  in  our 
own  country  as  a  result  of  terrorist,  vile 
terrorist  acts  against  Turkish  officials.17  In 
this  sense  we  are  working  now  at  the  Feder- 
al, State  and  local  levels  to  deal  with  this 
situation,  to  bring  prompt  and  firm  justice 
to  perpetrators  of  these  acts.  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  aspects  of  the  visit  for  me 
was  to  see  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
here  in  Turkey  since  my  last  visit.  I  speak  of 
the  return  to  law  and  order,  the  suppression 
of  terrorist  activity  that  Turkey  was  plagued 
by  in  the  late  1970's,  early  1980's,  which  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  witness  firsthand  as 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander.  To  see 
the  elimination  of  that  kind  of  activity  is 
very  encouraging  to  me. 

And  it  goes  without  saying  I  was  also  able 
to  witness  firsthand,  through  the  briefings 


and  information  that  were  provided  to  me 
and  my  party,  the  high  level  of  improve- 
ment that  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  Tur- 
key's economic  reform  program,  both  in  the 
area  of  internal  economic  inflation,  where 
the  reductions  have  been  very  encouraging 
and  in  the  increase  in  exports  that  Turkey  is 
realizing  as  a  result  of  the  disciplined  and 
effective  and  visionary  planning  of  the 
Evren  regime.  We,  of  course,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  timetable  for  the  return 
to  representative  democracy  here  in  Tur- 
key18 and  I  was  able  to  reassure  General 
Evren  that  the  United  States  has  full,  total 
and  unquestioning  confidence  in  the  adher- 
ence to  the  schedule  which  we  support  and 
believe  is  wholly  reasonable  and  practical. 

We  did  have  an  opportunity  also  to  dis- 
cuss Greek-Turkish  relationships,  the  Cy- 
prus question  and  problems  in  the  Aegean. 
As  you  know,  it  is  United  States  policy  to 
favor  a  peaceful  solution  of  whatever  dis- 
putes occur,  by  the  parties.  And  I  will  go  on 
to  Athens  where  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
further  discussions   about   these   subjects. 

All  in  all,  I  want  to  emphasize  and  reiter- 
ate the  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  I  had  with 
this  visit.  It  is  especially  so  because  I  have 
known  and  respected  Turkey  so  well  over 
the  years.  To  see  the  kind  of  progress  that  is 
so  evident  today,  and  to  a  visitor  who  has 
been  away  for  some  time,  I  think  this  prog- 
ress is  even  more  sharply  evident.  Again,  I 
want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Minister,  General 
Evren,  Prime  Minister  Ulusu,  and  the  gen- 
eral staff,  with  whom  I've  worked  in  the 
past,  as  well  as  the  other  officials  of  the 
government,  for  the  hospitality  and  great 
benefit  that  this  visit  afforded  me  and  my 
colleagues.  Thank  you.  I  will  take  your 
questions. 

Q.  It  is  reported  that  you  advised  the 
Turkish  Government  to  improve  its  some- 
what strained  ties  with  the  European  coun- 
tries. In  your  opinion,  what  could  and 
should  Turkey  do  to  improve  them? 

A.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not 
advise  my  Turkish  hosts  to  improve  their 
ties.  I  have  encouraged  our  European 
friends  to  continue  their  high  level  of  sup- 
port and  cooperation  with  Turkey.  I  don't 
think  it  is  the  role  of  a  friend  and  ally  to  be 
pedantic  in  the  context  of  your  question.  I 


15  Haig  visited  Ankara  on  April  3,  1979,  in 
connection  with  negotiations  for  the  reintegration 
of  Greece  into  the  NATO  military  command 
structure. 

16  Kenan  Evren,  Turkish  Head  of  State. 

17  A  reference  to  the  murder  of  Kemal  Arikan 
on  January  28,  1982  (see  document  243),  and 
Orhan  Gundaz  on  May  4,    1982,  bv  terrorists. 


18  A  reference  to  a  December  30,  1981,  state- 
ment by  the  Turkish  Government  which  promised 
a  referendum  on  a  new  constitution  by  the  end  of 
1982  and  parliamentary  elections  in  late  1983  or 
early  1984.  For  the  Department  of  State's  initial 
reaction  to  that  statement,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:    Current   Documents,    1981,    document    213. 
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have  no  question  that  the  overwhelming 
membership  of  the  alliance  is  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  vital  role  and  indispensable  role 
that  Turkey  plays  today,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue their  high  level  of  cooperation  with 
Turkey. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.  In  1976  the  Greek 
Government's  demand  for  a  guarantee 
against  Turkey  was  answered  by  a  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  Kissinger.19  Today  the  pre- 
sent Greek  Government  seems  to  be  asking 
for  the  same  type  of  a  letter  from  the 
American  side.  I  wonder  whether  you  con- 
sider this  Kissinger  letter  still  valid  and 
whether  you  will  make  a  reference  to  it 
when  asked. 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  United  States  policy 
on  this  subject  is  well-known  and  long- 
standing. It  involves  our  interest  in  seeing 
disputes  in  the  Aegean  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  solved  through  peaceful  means 
through  communication  among  the  parties. 
That  has  been  and  remains  American  policy 
and  I  am  confident  that  these  two  valuable 
members  of  the  NATO  alliance,  who  have 
willingly  joined  the  alliance  to  meet  their 
own  securities  through  that  partnership  and 
that  participation  in  the  alliance.  And  I 
think  enough  said  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  still  commit- 
ted to  the  Rogers  Plan  for  the  allocation  of 
defense  responsibilities   in   the  Aegean?20 

A.  As  you  know,  I  have  a  certain  degree 
of  my  own  energies  and  activities  involved 
in  the  Rogers  Plan,  if  that's  what  the  proper 
term  is  these  days.  We,  of  course,  feel  that  it 
is  vitally  important  to  be  full,  total  partici- 
pants in  the  alliance,  full  members.  Whatev- 
er the  vehicle  that's  employed  to  achieve 
that  in  the  light  of  recent  history  is  some- 
thing that  would  have  our  support. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  does  your  admin- 
istration interpret  these  European  miscon- 
ceptions about  Turkey  and  how  valid  are 
these  perceptions  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  toward  Turkey? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  it's  not  for  me  to  be 
the  official  observer  of  these  things.  I  can 
speak  for  my  own  government  and 
reemphasize  again  our  full  confidence  in 
the  leadership  here  in  Turkey  and  the  great 


19  Regarding  this  letter,  see  footnote  7  to  doc- 
ument 238. 

20  In  1980  General  Bernard  Rogers,  SACEUR, 
negotiated  an  agreement  which  permitted  the 
return  of  Greece  to  NATO's  military  structure 
under  conditions  acceptable  to  both  Turkey  and 
Greece. 


admiration  we  have  for  what  this  leadership 
has  accomplished.  I  sometimes  regret  that 
memories  are  too  short.  All  of  which  has 
happened  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me 
and  I  am  fully  confident  and  I  have  no 
reservation  about  the  return  of  Turkey  to 
representative  democracy  under  the  time 
schedule  announced  by  the  Evren  govern- 
ment last  year.  I  would  hope  that  our  Euro- 
pean partners  would  share  that  sense  of 
confidence. 


»* 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  seems  like  the  Greek 
Government's  policies  are  against  NATO 
principles — asking  for  guarantees  against 
another  NATO  ally,  and  putting  reserva- 
tions in  the  joint  declarations.  Do  you  think 
that  Greece  is  causing  a  crack  in  NATO 
right  now? 

A.  Well,  I  would  not.  I  don't  think  it's 
appropriate  for  me  to  make  any  observa- 
tions along  these  lines.  As  you  know,  I  will 
be  moving  from  here  this  morning  to  Ath- 
ens and  I'm  sure  there  will  be  further 
discussions  there.  I  have  outlined  for  you 
the  general  policy  of  the  United  States  on 
this  subject.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  letter 
of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  files,  and  that's 
where  it  is. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Turkey  is  ready  to 
start  negotiations  again.  Do  you  believe  that 
you  will  be  able  to  convince  the  Greek 
Prime  Minister  to  start  the  negotiations? 

A.  On  Cyprus? 

Q.  Not  on  Cyprus.  Between  Turkey  and 
Greece. 

A.  Well,  I  understand  there  is  some  dis- 
cussion already  underway  in  a  sporadic 
sense  on  some  of  the  narrower  issues. 
There  is  some  underway  on  the  question  of 
territorial  waters.  We,  of  course,  think  these 
are  matters  to  be  discussed  and  resolved 
either  bilaterally  or  under  international 
agreement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  light  of  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Mr.  Turgut  Ozal's  statement 
on  Thursday21  that  political  parties  in  Tur- 
key will  be  allowed  to  start  functioning  as 
from  the  middle  or  end  of  1983,  are  you  still 
confident  that  the  regime  can  stick  to  its 
timetable  of  holding  elections  in  late  1983 
or  early  1984? 


21  A  reference  to  a  May  13  statement  by  State 
Minister  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Turgut  Ozal 
to  the  Consultative  Assembly  in  which  he  outlined 
plans  for  reform  of  local  government  structures. 
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A.  My  discussions  here  convinced  me 
that  the  timetable  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  satisfactory,  is  on  schedule  and 
is  proceeding  as  anticipated.  I  have  no  basis 
for  questioning  that.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  pursued  as  outlined. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  discuss  specif- 
ically the  case  of  Mr.  Ecevit?22  There  is  a  lot 
of  opinion  in  Europe  that  he  should  be 
released  from  prison. 

A.  It's  not  my  role  nor  would  it  be  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  make  any  public  com- 
ment on  an  internal  matter  which  is  being 
pursued  in  accordance  with  existing  Turk- 
ish law,  and  I'm  not  going  to  do  that  this 
morning. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  discuss  the 
question  of  Mr.  Ecevit  with  the  Turkish 
authorities? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  didn't  discuss  it  but  it 
was  discussed  with  me  by  Turkish  officials. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  Kissinger-Bit- 
sios  letter  valid  or  not? 

Secretary  Haig.  Almost  in  dental  fash- 
ion, you  have  tried  to  extract  everything  you 
can  on  that  subject.  I  said  it's  a  letter  that's 
in  the  files.  I  told  you  what  our  policy  is  in 
the  administration  today.  That  is,  that  these 
are  matters  to  be  worked  out  peacefully  by 
the  governments  concerned  and  I'm  talking 
about  tensions  in  the  Aegean.  Only  last 
week  somebody  said  I  feel  like  a  lemon  in 
service  to  20  martinis. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tion you  received  concerning  Turkey's 
close  ties  with  Libya? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  certainly  un- 
derstand clearly  the  Turkish-Libyan  rela- 
tionship. It  is  somewhat  different  than  that 
between  the  United  States  and  Libya.  The 
great  strength  of  this  alliance  is  that  we  are 
all  different  and  we  pursue  sovereign  poli- 
cies of  the  member  states  and  that's  as  it 
should  be.  We  are  not  a  Warsaw  Pact  where 
all  march  in  tandem — most  of  the  time. 


22  Former  Prime  Minister  Bulent  Ecevit  was 
arrested  on  April  1 1  for  violations  of  Turkish 
martial  law. 
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Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
July  9,  19822* 

Council  of  Europe 
Application  Against 
Turkey 

Q.  Please  comment  on  the  human  rights 
application  filed  against  Turkey  by  five 
members  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 

A.  On  July  1,  five  European  govern- 
ments— Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  The 
Netherlands,  and  Norway — filed  with  the 
European  Commission  of  Human  Rights  in 
Strasbourg,  a  body  of  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope (COE),  an  application  concerning  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Turkey. 

— Reportedly,  that  application  expresses 
concern  that  the  basic  principles  of  the 
European  Convention  on  Human  Rights 
are  not  being  satisfactorily  implemented  by 
Turkey. 

— According  to  the  Turkish  press,  the 
GOT  has  withheld  comment  on  this  appli- 
cation, pending  study  of  the  official  docu- 
ments. 

— The  European  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tion spells  out  a  detailed  procedure  for 
reviewing  applications  of  this  kind.  That 
procedure  gives  all  concerned  governments 
the  chance  to  state  their  views. 

— The  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  the 
European  Convention  on  Human  Rights  or 
the  application  filed  on  July  1 . 

— While  there  are  human  rights  prob- 
lems in  Turkey,  it  would  be  shortsighted  to 
forget  that  the  current  government  has 
nearly  eliminated  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions due  to  terrorism  that  were  rapidly 
eroding  the  viability  of  democracy  in  Tur- 
key. 

— Reports  of  torture  continue,  but  the 
government  has  punished  many  offenders; 
it  is  the  first  Turkish  Government  to  move 
vigorously  against  this  problem.  Restric- 
tions on  political  and  press  freedom  exist, 
but  the  U.S.  Government  is  confident  that 
the  Turkish  Government  is  moving  in  good 
faith  to  implement  its  schedule  for  a  return 


23  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  state- 
ment was  made  available  to  news  correspondents 
following  the  Department  of  State  Daily  Press 
Briefing  beginning  at  12:33  p.m. 
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to  stable  parliamentary  democracy  and  full 
constitutional  freedoms. 

— We  question  whether  filing  applica- 
tions of  this  kind  is  the  best  way  to  promote 
human  rights  in  Turkey. 


M.  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe 


Document  248 


Document  247 


Statement  Read  by  the  Department  of  State 
Spokesman  (Fischer)  January  7,  1982 
(Extract)1 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  November  8,  1982 
(Extract)24 


U.S. -European  Consensus 
on  the  Polish  Question 


The  Progress  of 
Democracy  in  Turkey 


Q.  Do  you  have  anything  on  Turkey, 
either  the  referendum  or  the  story  about 
new  bases?25 

A.  I  have  something  on  the  referendum 
for  you.  The  United  States  has  welcomed 
the  effort  of  the  military  government  in 
Turkey  to  return  peace  and  stability  to  an 
important  ally,  as  well  as  that  government's 
decision  to  return  Turkey  to  democratic, 
constitutional  government  in  accordance 
with  its  established  timetable. 

We  believe  the  constitution  provides  the 
basis  for  a  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment and  are  confident  that  as  the  process 
of  reestablishment  of  democracy  proceeds, 
strong,  viable,  civilian  political  institutions 
will  emerge. 


The  United  States  has  not  softened  its 
stance  on  the  need  for  a  Western  response 
to  the  Polish  situation.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  is  exercising  its  leadership  through 
the  example  of  its  own  actions  and  in  con- 
sultations with  the  allies. 

Progress  is  being  made.  The  EC  Foreign 
Ministers'  communique2  was  the  strongest 
statement  yet  out  of  Europe.  There  was 
further  convergence  of  views  as  a  result  of 
the  visit  of  Chancellor  Schmidt  to  Washing- 
ton.3 

Our  aim  now  in  the  NATO  ministerial 
meeting  on  Monday  in  Brussels4  is  to  create 
a  U.S. -European  consensus  as  well  as  a 
common  strategy.  This  will  provide  a  basis 
for  coordinated  action. 

We  have  never  expected  the  allies  to  take 
the  same  steps  as  we  at  precisely  the  same 
time.  WTe  are  moving  in  the  same  direction 
together  with  our  allies.  The  United  States 
will  continue  its  leadership  effort  as  long  as 
the  situation  in  Poland  requires  it. 


24  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State.  John  Hughes,  Department  of  State  Spokes- 
man, conducted  the  briefing  which  began  at  12:16 
p.m. 

25  In  a  November  referendum  on  a  proposed 
new  constitution,  92  percent  of  the  Turkish  peo- 
ple voted  in  favor  of  the  document.  The  "story 
about  the  new  bases"  has  not  been  further  identi- 
fied, and  Hughes  subsequently  in  the  briefing  said 
he  had  "[n]othing  on  the  bases." 


1  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  statement  was  read  at  the 
Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing,  which 
began  at  12:38  p.m. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  communique  issued  by  the 
European  Community  Foreign  Ministers  meeting 
in  Brussels  on  Januarv  4,  see  Keesings,  April  30, 
1982,  pp.  31457-31458. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  joint  statement,  much  of 
which  dealt  with  the  Polish  situation,  issued  by 
President  Reagan  and  West  German  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  on  January  5  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  latter's  visit  to  Washington,  see  document 
207. 

4  Documentation  on  the  special  session  of  the 
NATO  Foreign  Ministers  in  Brussels,  January  10- 
11,  is  in  Chapter  10,  Part  B. 
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Document  249 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig), 
Brussels,  January  12,  19825 

Poland  and  the  Future  of 
Europe 

The  beginning  of  a  new  year  is  always  a 
moment  for  reflection  and  resolve.  As  we  in 
the  West  reflect  upon  our  societies  and 
resolve  to  improve  them,  we  should  recall 
the  principles  that  sustain  our  govern- 
ments, our  law  and  our  behavior  toward 
each  other.  Our  idea  of  a  just  community  is 
founded  upon  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  including  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  choice  and  freedom  of 
association. 

We  believe  that  the  rights  of  free  men 
sustain  the  creativity  of  civilization.  The 
arts,  science  and  technology  of  the  West 
flourish  because  creative  talents  can  devel- 
op undisturbed.  And  our  enormous  materi- 
al abundance  comes  from  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  free  men  and  women  working 
together. 

An  ancient  scholar  once  wrote  that  "his- 
tory is  philosophy  drawn  from  examples." 
The  philosophy  of  freedom  that  unites  the 
Western  community  of  nations  is  an  endur- 
ing theme  of  European  history.  Already  in 
this  decade,  Poland,  a  nation  steeped  in  a 
thousand  years  of  European  culture,  has 
given  us  an  example  of  the  link  between 
liberty  and  creativity.  The  Polish  people 
sought  the  dignity  of  the  workplace  through 
free  association  in  their  union  Solidarity  in 
order  to  resolve  their  mounting  economic 
problems.  Such  dignity  meant  above  all 
respect  for  the  individual,  his  talents  and  his 
right  to  a  just  reward  for  his  work. 

The  Polish  search  for  reform  was  a 
peaceful  movement.  Solidarity  respected 
both  Poland's  geographic  situation  and  the 
imperatives  for  social  progress.  This  exam- 
ple of  peaceful  change  in  the  world's  most 
heavily  armed  continent  would  surely  have 


5  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
15,  January  12,  1982;  printed  also  in  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  February  1982,  pp.  20-23.  The 
address  was  made  at  the  International  Press  Cen- 
ter. Haig  was  in  Brussels  to  attend  the  special 
session  of  the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers,  January 
10-11. 


contributed  to  a  more  legitimate  and  secure 
international  order. 

After  18  months  of  achievement,  Soli- 
darity is  now  being  violently  suppressed.  In 
a  grotesque  parody  of  their  own  propagan- 
da, the  Communist  authorities  are  employ- 
ing the  police  power  of  the  state  to  oppress 
the  very  workers  they  are  pledged  to  pro- 
tect. Fear  is  widespread.  Thousands  remain 
in  jail.  Tens  of  thousands  are  being  forced 
to  violate  their  consciences,  a  practice  de- 
scribed by  His  Holiness  the  Pope  as  "the 
most  painful  blow  inflicted  on  human  digni- 
ty." Once  again,  a  knock  at  the  door  heralds 
the  arrival  of  the  secret  police.  Poland  today 
exemplifies  the  historic  failure  of  Soviet- 
style  communism  to  produce  either  bread 
or  freedom. 

Poland's  future  now  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance. Will  there  be  reform  or  reaction,  a 
renewal  of  hope  or  a  deepening  of  despair? 
This  is  not  a  question  for  Poland  alone.  The 
poet  Schiller  wrote  that  "world  history  is 
the  world's  court  of  judgment."  The  histor- 
ic events  in  Poland  with  their  far-reaching 
implications  demand  a  judgment  by  the 
West. 

We  must  not  let  our  judgment  be  con- 
fused by  four  myths  about  Poland:  first,  that 
Solidarity  brought  about  its  own  suppres- 
sion through  excessive  ambition;  second, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  intervene  in 
Poland  and  is  therefore  not  accountable; 
third,  that  Poland's  rulers  are  acting  out  of 
laudable  national  considerations;  and 
fourth,  that  the  West  can  and  should  do 
nothing  because  what  happened  in  Poland 
is  strictly  an  internal  affair.  Each  of  these 
myths  is  belied  by  reality. 

The  first  myth  is  that  the  brutality  which 
began  on  December  13  was  provoked  by 
the  excesses  of  Solidarity  itself.  The  reality 
was  different.  For  months  prior  to  the  sud- 
den imposition  of  martial  law,  Solidarity 
worked  strenuously  to  halt  strikes  and  pre- 
vent chaos.  Lech  Walesa  traveled  from  city 
to  city,  from  factory  to  factory,  calling  for 
people  to  return  to  work.  His  call  was 
heard.  After  March  1981,  strikes  in  Poland 
never  exceeded  a  small  fraction  of  the  work 
force.  After  August  1981,  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment's own  statistics  recorded  increas- 
ing production. 

Solidarity's  search  for  stability  was  not 
reciprocated.  The  Jaruzelski  government 
had  planned  a  different  course.  Its  only 
contribution  to  the  call  for  national  di- 
alogue was  the  introduction  of  a  law  to 
forbid  strikes,  making  confrontation  inevi- 
table. 
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The  contrast  could  not  be  greater  be- 
tween the  victims  and  the  conspirators.  On 
the  one  side,  the  Solidarity  leaders,  repre- 
senting a  free  association  of  workers,  were 
caught  virtually  intact  in  a  single  building. 
On  the  other  side,  a  government  claiming 
to  protect  the  workers  prepared  so  well  to 
impose  martial  law  that  its  plans  have  been 
accurately  described  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
"brilliantly  conspired." 

The  second  myth  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  intervene  in  Poland  and 
therefore  should  not  be  held  accountable. 
The  reality  was  different.  After  August 
1980,  Poland  was  subjected  to  a  continuous 
campaign  of  Moscow's  pressures,  threats 
and  intimidation — including  military 
maneuvers.  All  of  these  actions  were  in- 
tended explicitly  to  halt  the  process  of  re- 
form. 

The  secret  preparations  were  even  more 
ominous.  It  is  known  that  as  early  as  last 
March  the  Soviets  were  arguing  for  the 
imposition  of  martial  law.  In  September, 
the  martial  law  decree  itself  was  printed  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  the  Commander  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  forces,  a  Soviet  marshal, 
was  positioned  in  Poland  both  prior  to 
martial  law  and  during  its  execution. 

Can  anyone  seriously  be  surprised  by  the 
Soviet  role?  Have  we  forgotten  earlier  epi- 
sodes in  Poland,  East  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  Czechoslovakia?  The  use  of  force  on  a 
nationwide  scale  against  the  Polish  people 
today  takes  place  only  because  the  Soviet 
Union  instigated  it,  supports  it  and  encour- 
ages it. 

The  third  myth  is  that  we  are  witnessing 
a  Polish  attempt  to  establish  law  and  order 
in  the  hope  of  forestalling  an  otherwise 
inevitable  Soviet  military  intervention.  In  a 
cruel  paradox,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
martial  law,  like  Solidarity  itself,  is  a  purely 
national  phenomenon,  inspired  by  a  high 
national  purpose.  It  follows  therefore  that 
we  must  somehow  be  prepared  to  accept 
what  is  happening  in  Poland  today  because 
it  is  a  lesser  evil. 

The  reality  is  different.  Regardless  of 
motivation,  a  Soviet-trained  military  man  is 
suppressing  his  own  people  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  the  Polish 
bishops  put  it:  "Our  suffering  is  that  of  the 
entire  nation,  terrorized  by  military  force." 
The  loss  of  liberty  in  Poland  is  no  less 
keenly  felt  because  a  Polish  general,  rather 
than  a  Soviet  general,  is  in  charge. 

The  fourth  myth  is  that  Poland's  misfor- 
tunes are  strictly  an  internal  affair,  that  the 


West  has  no  right  to  judge  the  situation  nor 
to  take  any  action  that  might  affect  it.  The 
reality  is  different.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  both  signed  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
of  1975. 6  All  the  signatories  were  obligated 
to  nurture  conditions  of  freedom  and  diver- 
sity, thereby  encouraging  our  peoples  to 
resolve  the  problems  dividing  Europe.  The 
standards  of  freedom  and  diversity  estab- 
lished at  Helsinki  have  been  violated.  The 
process  begun  at  Helsinki  has  been  put  in 
jeopardy.  We  have  both  a  right  and  an 
obligation  to  point  out  this  danger. 

For  centuries  the  Poles  have  known  the 
bitterness  of  aggression.  Instigated,  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  sup- 
pression of  Poland's  search  for  social  justice 
is  taking  place  today.  Once  again  the  dic- 
tates of  a  foreign  power  are  determining  the 
shape  of  Polish  society. 

The  people  of  Poland  are  now  looking  to 
the  West.  We  must  give  them  clear  and 
unequivocal  evidence  of  our  support.  But 
our  policies  must  be  practical  as  well,  taking 
into  account  Polish  and  Soviet  realities.  We 
want  real  progress,  not  just  empty  postur- 
ing. 

My  President  and  other  Western  leaders 
have  therefore  stated  that  we  seek  an  end  to 
martial  law  and  repression,  release  of  politi- 
cal prisoners,  and  the  restoration  of  those 
rights,  as  promised  in  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  that  protect  the  independence  of  a 
trade  union  movement  and  the  church. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  basis  be  established 
for  reconciliation  through  negotiation  with- 
in Polish  society. 

The  outcome  of  such  a  negotiation  is 
entirely  a  matter  for  the  Polish  people. 
Nonetheless,  under  the  Helsinki  accord,  we 
must  counter  the  external  and  internal 
pressures  which  impede  the  reconciliation 
and  reform  so  clearly  desired  by  the  citizens 
of  Poland. 

These  are  realistic  objectives  based  on 
both  the  situation  in  Poland  and  East-West 
relationships.  The  desire  for  dignity  in  the 
workplace,  embodied  by  Solidarity,  cannot 
be  eradicated.  The  brutal  suppression  of 
Poland's  first  free  union  has  provoked  pro- 
found outrage  throughout  Polish  society. 
Resistance  exists. 

The  Polish  economy  will  not  revive  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  Polish  worker, 


6  For  the  text  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
signed  at  Helsinki,  August  1,  1975,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  September  1,  1975,  pp. 
323-350. 
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upon  whom  the  brunt  of  the  repression  has 
fallen.  And  the  growing  problems  of  Poland 
cannot  be  resolved  alone.  The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment should  not  expect  our  assistance 
while  repression  continues.  Moscow  can 
also  be  made  aware  of  the  benefits  of  re- 
straint. Neither  assumption  of  Poland's  eco- 
nomic burdens  nor  military  intervention  are 
easy  decisions  for  a  Soviet  Union  with  such 
problems  as  a  weakening  economy,  and  war 
in  Afghanistan.  Clearly,  Moscow  wants  to 
sustain  economic  and  other  elements  of 
cooperation  with  the  West. 

Prudent  Western  leadership  can  help  to 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  moderation  in 
Poland  so  that  the  necessary  process  of 
reform  may  continue.  With  this  in  mind, 
President  Reagan  has  taken  serious  steps  to 
signal  both  the  Polish  and  Soviet  Govern- 
ments of  our  concern.  He  has  also  reserved 
additional  action  in  the  hope  of  deterring 
both  further  repression  and  Soviet  inter- 
vention. 

— All  future  credits  and  government-to- 
government  assistance  will  be  denied  the 
Polish  regime  until  progress  resumes.  At 
the  same  time  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  food,  medicine,  and  other 
humanitarian  assistance  through  private  in- 
stitutions or  other  arrangements  that  guar- 
antee delivery  to  the  Polish  people  and  not 
the  regime.  The  President  has  also  stated 
that  we  are  prepared  to  offer  significant 
help  if  the  path  of  reconciliation  and  reform 
is  chosen  and  pursued— of  course  with 
meaningful  acts  and  not  just  gestures  to 
delude  the  West. 

— President  Reagan  brought  to  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev's  attention  our  fundamental 
concerns;  the  response  was  negative.  The 
United  States  has  therefore  initiated  a  num- 
ber of  actions,  primarily  in  the  economic 
field,  which  will  penalize  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  President  is  prepared  to  go  further,  if 
necessary.  At  the  same  time,  Moscow  has 
been  informed  of  our  desire  to  pursue  a 
more  constructive  path,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
will  reciprocate. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone.  Yester- 
day, the  North  Atlantic  Council  condemned 
developments  in  Poland.  In  a  special  Minis- 
terial declaration,7  they  made  clear  that 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment have  violated  the  Final  Act  of 
Helsinki  and  other  international  standards. 
The  Allies  left  no  doubt  that  repression  in 
Poland  is  eroding  the  foundation  for  East- 
West  progress. 


7  For  the  text  of  the  special  NATO  declaration, 
see  document  171. 


The  United  States  and  its  partners  stated 
that  the  current  situation  in  Poland  is 
bound  to  affect  their  economic  relations 
with  both  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  stressed  the  significance  of  the  meas- 
ures already  announced  by  President  Rea- 
gan. In  this  spirit,  the  members  of  the 
Council  resolved  not  to  undermine  the  ef- 
fect of  each  other's  measures.  And  they 
agreed  to  identify  appropriate  national  pos- 
sibilities for  action  across  a  broad  front, 
including  an  examination  of  the  course  of 
future  economic  and  commercial  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  events  in  Poland 
have  a  significance  beyond  the  tragic  fate  of 
that  country.  A  repressed  Poland  is  not  a 
factor  for  stability  in  Europe.  Only  respect 
for  internationally  recognized  rights  can 
form  the  basis  for  national  reconciliation 
and  reform  to  rescue  Poland  from  the  abyss 
of  despair. 

Once  again,  the  Polish  events  have  re- 
vealed a  faultline  in  the  political  geography 
of  the  East.  Once  again,  an  ideology  has 
been  discredited.  Fundamental  disregard 
for  individual  rights  has  brought  about  a 
basic  failure  in  social  creativity.  The  attempt 
to  ignore  this  prevailing  weakness  in  Soviet- 
style  communism  by  resort  to  force  is  a 
source  of  great  danger  in  the  nuclear  era. 

Far  from  being  inconsistent  with  con- 
structive East-West  relations,  reform  in  the 
East  is  the  basis  for  greater  legitimacy, 
stability  and  security  throughout  Europe. 

The  Polish  situation  also  challenges  the 
credibility  of  the  West.  We  also  stand  at  a 
crossroads.  Do  we  want  a  world  character- 
ized by  growing  freedom,  cooperation  and 
security,  or  increasing  repression,  confron- 
tation and  fear?  Are  we  going  to  see  free 
nations  acting  to  help  expand  liberty  and 
peace,  or  will  international  change  be  domi- 
nated by  totalitarian  forces? 

For  well  over  a  year,  the  alliance  has 
stated  that  there  would  be  serious  conse- 
quences if  the  Soviet  Union  intervened  to 
reverse  an  entirely  peaceful  dialogue  in 
Poland.  Soviet  responsibility  for  present 
events  is  clear.  A  Western  failure  to  act 
would  not  only  assist  the  repression  of  the 
Polish  people  but  also  diminish  confidence 
about  our  reactions  to  future  events  in 
Poland  and  elsewhere.  Stable  relations  be- 
tween East  and  West  depend  upon  what 
Chancellor  Schmidt  has  called  "calculabili- 
ty."  The  Soviets  must  know  that  there  can 
be  negative  or  positive  consequences,  de- 
pending on  their  conduct.  Poland  is  a  test 
case,  and  European  history  teaches  that  the 
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greatest  mistake  in  dealing  with  heavily 
armed  aggressors  is  to  ignore  their  viola- 
tions of  international  agreements  and  to  act 
as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

Beyond  the  fate  of  Poland,  beyond  East- 
West  relations,  we  must  ultimately  ask  our- 
selves what  these  developments  mean  for 
our  self-respect  if  we  do  not  respond  to- 
gether. The  West  is  often  accused  of  being 
merely  a  collection  of  consumer  societies. 
Are  we  so  sated  or  intimidated  that  we  fear 
to  defend  the  values  that  make  life  worth 
living? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  proclaimed  for 
many  years  that  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  the  pursuit  of  detente  and  ideolog- 
ical competition.  And  Moscow  has  always 
supported  the  spread  of  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. 

Are  freedom  and  democracy  less  a  part 
of  our  policy?  Do  we  imagine  that  we  can 
purchase  peace  by  silence  and  inaction? 
Poland  should  remind  us  that  in  the  battle 
for  the  minds  of  men,  the  best  arguments 
are  to  be  found  on  our  side.  The  existence 
of  successful  industrial  democracies  in  the 
West  is  a  striking  rebuke  to  Soviet  style 
communism.  Our  persistent  progress,  even 
with  all  of  our  faults,  means  that  the  Soviet 
system  is  neither  necessary  nor  inevitable. 
After  all,  the  Polish  people  sought  nothing 
more  than  free  association,  the  dignity  of 
labor  and  respect  for  the  individual,  rights 
that  we  in  the  West  sometimes  take  for 
granted. 

Poland  should  also  change  our  thinking 
about  world  affairs.  For  over  60  years,  each 
new  Marxist-Leninist  regime  has  been 
greeted  by  some  in  the  West  with  fresh 
hopes  and  expectations.  Then,  as  the  urge 
for  social  justice  and  freedom  which  helped 
bring  them  to  power  in  the  first  place  was 
suppressed,  disillusionment  set  in.  It  took 
20  years  or  more  of  Stalinism  before  many 
Western  observers  saw  the  reality  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  took  just  a  year  after  the 
North  Vietnamese  takeover  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  Kampuchea  for  understanding  of 
that  supposedly  progressive  regime.  We  are 
still  learning  about  this  brand  of  totalitari- 
anism as  the  evidence  mounts  of  the  yellow 
rain  of  terror  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Soviet 
complicity.  Some  still  do  not  understand 
what  is  happening  in  Nicaragua  or  what  is  at 
stake  in  El  Salvador. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  West  today 
may  be  the  tendency  to  apply  different 
standards  to  the  behavior  of  the  East  and 
the  West.  No  matter  how  much  Communist 
repression,  no  matter  how  many  Soviet  nu- 


clear missiles,  no  matter  how  many 
Afghanistans  and  Polands,  some  would  still 
put  pressure  on  the  West  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union — rather  than  to 
demand  from  Moscow  the  moderation  of  its 
behavior. 

The  common  sense  of  our  citizens  re- 
jects this  double  standard. 

Above  all,  the  crime  against  the  Polish 
people  has  outraged  the  workers  of  the 
world.  A  state  supposedly  founded  on  the 
workeis  movement  is  actively  suppressing  a 
worker's  movement  10  million  strong.  The 
Polish  workingman  is  the  target — and  the 
victim.  His  voice  has  been  silenced.  His 
productive  energies  have  been  sapped.  His 
labor  is  being  forced.  His  chosen  leaders 
have  been  imprisoned.  His  hopes  are  being 
sacrificed  because  they  do  not  fit  with  Sovi- 
et plans  for  maintaining  absolute  control 
over  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  our 
unions  are  taking  the  lead — with  churches 
and  other  private  groups — to  honor  the 
Polish  people  on  January  30.  This  gesture 
of  mass  solidarity  will  represent  a  major 
expression  of  moral  support.  It  will  also 
demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  and  their  friends 
that  the  crushing  of  human  rights  will  not 
be  ignored.  Such  an  expression  of  moral 
support  will  be  equally  important  as  a  cele- 
bration of  freedom. 

My  country  is  a  child  of  European  civili- 
zation. The  American  people  share  your 
outrage  about  the  trampling  of  a  nation  in 
the  center  of  Europe,  because  it  has  dared 
to  assert  its  Europeanness.  We  can  disagree 
about  which  events  in  the  world  are  central 
to  the  security  of  the  alliance  and  which  are 
peripheral  to  its  purposes;  but  surely  there 
can  be  no  disagreement  that  events  in  Po- 
land touch  the  core  of  the  conscience  of  the 
alliance. 

We  have  spoken  with  one  voice  about 
these  events.  Yesterday,  we  created  a  clear 
and  united  framework  for  action.  Now  we 
must  act. 

Winston  Churchill  once  observed  that 
"the  world  is  divided  into  peoples  that  own 
the  governments  and  governments  that 
own  the  peoples."  Poland  challenges  us  to 
remember  our  values  and  to  advocate  them. 
In  the  final  analysis,  only  we,  the  people  of 
the  world  that  own  the  governments,  are 
the  guarantors  of  both  peace  and  freedom. 
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Remarks  by  President  Reagan,  January  1 9, 
1982  (Extract)8 

Effect  of  U.S.  Sanctions 
Against  the  Soviet  Union 


Q.  Mr.  President,  it's  been  3  weeks  now 
since  you  announced  the  sanctions  against 
the  Soviet  Union  in  connection  with  Po- 
land.9 What  effect,  if  any,  have  they  had?  If 
they  haven't  had  any  effect,  what  next  and 
when? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  they  have 
had  an  effect,  although  there's  no  question 
that  the  situation  in  Poland  is  deteriorating. 
They  have  tried  to  present  it  as  moderating. 
It  isn't.  The  people  are  still  imprisoned. 
There  is  no  communication  with  Solidarity 
or  between  the  military  government  and  the 
people  and  the  military  law  is  still  in  effect. 

We  think,  however,  that  there  has  been 
an  impression  made  and  we  have  held  back 
on  some  things  additionally  that  we  can  do, 
things  that  we  will  consider  that  can  add  to 
the  steps  that  we've  already  taken. 

I've  had  a  lengthy  communication  from 
the  Pope.10  He  approves  what  we've  done 
so  far.  He  believes  that  it  has  been  benefi- 
cial and,  yet,  we're  not  going  to  wait  forever 
for  improvement  in  the  situation  there.  We 
have  other  steps  that  we  can  take.  .  .  . 


8  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  January 
19,  1981,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  January  25,  1982,  p.  40.  For 
the  full  text  of  this  press  conference  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House  beginning  at  2  p.m., 
see  ibid.,  pp.  39—46. 

9  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  announce- 
ment of  sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union,  De- 
cember 29,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Cur- 
rent Documents,  1981,  document  270. 

10  This  communication  has  not  been  further 
identified. 


Proclamation  by  President  Reagan,  January 
20,  1982" 

Designation  of  January  30 
as  Solidarity  Day 

Solidarnosc,  the  Polish  free  trade  union 
Solidarity  Movement,  was  born  not  only  of 
the  failure  of  the  Polish  Government  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  people  but  also  from  a 
tradition  of  freedom  preserved  and 
nourished  by  the  proud  Polish  people 
through  two  centuries  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic tyranny. 

Solidarity  symbolizes  the  battle  of  real 
workers  in  a  so-called  workers'  state  to 
sustain  the  fundamental  human  and  eco- 
nomic rights  they  began  to  win  in  Gdansk  in 
1980 — the  right  to  work  and  reap  the  fruits 
of  one's  labor,  the  right  to  assemble,  the 
right  to  strike,  and  the  right  to  freedom  of 
expression.  Solidarity  sought  to  address 
and  to  resolve  Poland's  deep-rooted  eco- 
nomic ills;  it  acted  in  good  faith  and  pur- 
sued a  path  of  constructive  dialogue  with 
the  Polish  Government. 

Despite  these  peaceful  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Solidarity,  a  brutal  wave  of  repression 
has  descended  on  Poland.  The  imposition 
of  martial  law  has  stripped  away  all  vestiges 
of  newborn  freedom.  Authorities  have  re- 
sorted to  arbitrary  detentions,  and  the  use 
of  force,  resulting  in  violence  and  loss  of 
life;  the  free  flow  of  people,  ideas  and 
information  has  been  suppressed;  the 
human  rights  clock  in  Poland  has  been 
turned  back  more  than  30  years.  The  target 
of  this  repression  is  the  Solidarity  Move- 
ment but  in  attacking  Solidarity  its  enemies 
attack  an  entire  people.  Ten  million  of 
Poland's  thirty-six  million  citizens  are  mem- 
bers of  Solidarity.  Taken  together  with  their 
families,  they  account  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Polish  nation.  By  persecut- 
ing Solidarity,  the  Polish  military  govern- 
ment wages  war  against  its  own  people. 

History  shows  us  that  stability  in  Europe 
is  threatened  when  Poland  is  suppressed. 
The  hearts  and  minds  of  free  people  every- 


11  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  January 
20,  1982;  office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  January  25,  1982,  pp.  46-47. 
This  proclamation,  No.  4891,  was  filed  with  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Register  at  11:42  a.m.  on 
January  20,  1982. 
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where  stand  in  Solidarity  with  the  people  of 
Poland  in  the  hour  of  their  suffering. 

We  hold  in  high  esteem  the  leadership 
and  objectives  of  Lech  Walesa,  the  head  of 
Solidarity,  and  we  express  our  grave  con- 
cern for  his  present  well-being.  As  Ameri- 
cans we  feel  a  special  affinity  with  Solidarity 
and  the  basic  human  values  it  seeks  to 
uphold,  in  keeping  with  the  long  tradition 
of  Polish-American  friendship  and  free- 
dom. President  Wilson's  advocacy  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Polish  people  helped 
to  bring  about  a  rebirth  of  the  Polish  nation 
earlier  in  this  century.  America  stands  ready 
today  to  provide  generous  support  and  as- 
sistance to  a  Poland  which  has  returned  to  a 
path  of  genuine  internal  reconciliation. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  Solidarity  abroad  in 
the  world  today  that  no  physical  force  can 
crush.  It  crosses  national  boundaries  and 
enters  into  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
everywhere.  In  factories,  farms  and  schools, 
in  cities  and  towns  around  the  globe,  we  the 
people  of  the  Free  World  stand  as  one  with 
our  Polish  brothers  and  sisters.  Their  cause 
is  ours. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  RONALD  REA- 
GAN, President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  designate  January  30, 
1982,  as  Solidarity  Day.  I  urge  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  free  peoples  every- 
where, to  observe  this  day  in  meetings, 
demonstrations,  rallies,  worship  services 
and  all  other  appropriate  expressions  of 
support.  We  will  show  our  Solidarity  with 
the  courageous  people  of  Poland  and  call 
for  an  end  to  their  repression,  the  release  of 
all  those  arbitrarily  detained,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  internationally  recognized  rights 
of  the  Polish  people,  and  the  resumption  of 
internal  dialogue  and  reconciliation  in 
keeping  with  fundamental  human  rights. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  this  twentieth  day  of 
January',  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  sixth. 


Ronald  Reagan 


Document  252 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Ha\g),  Geneva,  January 
26,  1982" 

Haig-Gromyko  Meeting 

Secretary  Haig.  Good  evening,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  It's  quite  late,  so  I  hope  we 
can  keep  this  thing  very  brief  and  crisp — in 
my  usual  fashion.  We  have  just  completed  a 
1\  hour,  one-on-one  discussion  with  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko.  The  discussions 
were  divided  into  a  morning  and  an  after- 
noon session.  They  were  far-ranging,  in- 
depth  discussions  on  all  of  the  areas  of 
concern  to  the  WTestern  governments,  and 
they  included,  of  course,  areas  of  concern 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well.  It  was  clear  that 
the  situation  in  Poland  cast  a  long  and  dark 
shadow  over  all  of  the  discussions  involving 
East-West  relations.  There  was  discussion 
of  that  subject,  in  both  the  morning  and  the 
afternoon  session.  We  also  discussed  the 
topic  of  arms  control,  the  ongoing  negotia- 
tions on  INF  being  conducted  here  in  Ge- 
neva, under  the  American  representative, 
Ambassador  Paul  Nitze,  on  the  American 
side.  I  explained  in  some  detail  the  logic 
and  rationale  underlying  President  Rea- 
gan's initiative  for  zero  levels  of  medium- 
range  missilery,  a  proposal  designed  to 
achieve  the  elimination  of  the  major  source 
of  nuclear  tension  here  in  Europe. 

WTe  also  discussed  the  subject  of 
START — the  former  strategic  arms  control 
talks.  I  emphasized  that  the  U.S.  side  is 
actively  engaged  in  preparations  which 
would  lead  to  the  initiation  of  talks  in  this 
area,  which  we  will  be  prepared  to  initiate 
when  conditions  permit. 

The  other  areas  of  discussion  included, 
inter  aim,  Central  America,  and  Cuba;  the 
continuing  situation  in  Afghanistan;  south- 
ern Africa;  and  a  host  of  bilateral  issues, 
with  focus  on  humanitarian  problems,  of 
citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  their  rela- 
tionship with  human  rights. 

All  in  all,  the  discussions  were  very 
sober;  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  extremely 
detailed  and  I  believe,  beneficial  from  the 
standpoint  of  necessary  communication  at 


12  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
34,  January  27,  1982.  Secretary  Haig  departed 
Washington  on  January  24  for  a  visit  to  the  Middle 
East,  stopping  in  Geneva  en  route  from  Januarv 
25  to  27. 
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the  ministerial  level  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  a  necessity 
that  does  not  decline  in  times  of  tension 
and  stress. 

I  welcome  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  you  were  pre- 
pared to  start  talks  under  certain  condi- 
tions? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  it's  clear, 
as  I  said  at  the  outset,  that  the  current 
situation  in  Poland  casts  a  long  and  dark 
shadow  over  the  full  range  of  East-West 
relations,  including  the  subject  of  strategic 
arms  talks  or  START  talks. 

Q.  In  other  words,  martial  law  would 
have  to  end? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  am  not  giving  you  a 
litmus  test  of  conditions,  but  merely  a 
broad  statement  of  the  influence  of  the 
Polish  situation  on  the  current  environ- 
ment. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  did  not  mention 
summitry;  did  that  come  up  at  all? 

Secretary  Haig.  No. 

Q;  You  said  there  was  discussion  on 
Poland.  You  emphasized  your  standpoints, 
but  did  you  actually  have  a  discussion  on 
Poland? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  he  emphasized 
that  again  in  the  sessions,  but  within  the 
context  of  the  clear  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  this  is  an  internal  affair.  Yes,  we 
had  a  two-sided  discussion. 

Q.  Did  you  detect  an  improvement  in 
Soviet- American  relations  as  a  result  of  the 
meeting  or  are  they  the  same  as  they  were 
before? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  do  not  think  the  pur- 
pose of  these  talks  was  to  improve  U.S.- 
Soviet or  East-West  relationships  in  gener- 
al. Quite  the  contrary.  They  were  designed 
to  provide  the  American  side  with  an  op- 
portunity to  express  clearly  a  number  of 
areas  of  concern,  primarily  our  concern 
with  respect  to  the  situation  in  Poland.  I 
think  in  that  sense  the  discussions  were 
more  than  justified,  and  I  left  them  with  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  it  was  indeed  the 
right  time  to  hold  such  discussions.  But  I 
would  describe  our  relationships  as  affected 
essentially,  as  I  mentioned,  by  the  long, 
dark  shadow  cast  by  the  situation  in  Poland. 

Q.  Did  the  Soviets,  represented  by  Mr. 
Gromyko,  say  anything  on  other  issues — on 
Afghanistan,  Central  America,  or  anything 
in  which  you  saw  some  new  flexibility  on 
their — 


Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  don't  like  to  go 
into  value  judgments  of  particular  areas  of 
discussion.  In  some  areas,  our  differences 
remain  wide,  and  in  others  there  are  obvi- 
ous prospects  for  solutions. 

Q.  You  said  the  discussions  were  valua- 
ble and  necessary.  Did  you  agree  to  meet 
again? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  we  did  not. 

Q.  Why  not? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  don't  think  the 
opportunity  presented  itself,  and  it  does  not 
represent  a  judgment  one  way  or  the  other; 
it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  arrange  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  arms  control  one  of 
the  areas  in  which  there  are  prospects  for 
solutions  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  like  [to]  think 
that  there  are  prospects  for  solutions  in  the 
INF  discussions.  We  are  very  confident  that 
our  proposals,  which  are  put  forth  with  the 
greatest  sincerity,  provide  an  opportunity 
to  relieve  East  and  West  of  the  kind  of  level 
of  tensions  associated  with  nuclear  missile- 
ry here  in  Europe.  But  I  would  be  somewhat 
disingenuous  were  I  to  suggest  that  there 
are  not  many  differences  that  remain  and 
many  obstacles  to  overcome. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  zero  levels  proposal 
is  realistic  now? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  we  think  it's  very 
realistic,  and  we  also  think  it's  the  proper 
solution  for  a  problem  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  deployment  of  SS-20  missiles 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Could  you  go  into  any  more  detail  on 
what  it  is  you  asked  Mr.  Gromyko  to  do 
about  Cuba  because  there  is  a  lot  of  specu- 
lation about  the  sale  of  MIG-23's? 

Secretary  Haig.  We  had  extensive  and 
detailed  discussions  on  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion— not  just  the  level  of  Soviet  arma- 
ments, including  the  question  you've 
touched  upon;  but  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant, the  character  of  Soviet  activity 
worldwide,  in  Africa  and  in  the  Central 
American  region  especially.  And,  as  I  say, 
this  occupied  a  very  extensive  portion  of 
our  exchanges  today,  and  it  was  very  de- 
tailed. 

Q.  When  you  said  Soviet,  did  you  mean 
Cuban? 

Secretary  Haig.  Cuban — don't  in- 
terpret that  as  pure  Freud.  (Laughter) 

Q;  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  mention 
human  rights  and  the  question  of  Jewish 
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emigration,    specifically   the   case   of  Mr. 
Shcharansky? 

Secretary  Haig.  We  had  discussions  in 
the  bilateral  area  of  all  of  the  human  rights 
and  humanitarian  issues — that  particular 
case — the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jewry — the 
Pentecostalists  currently  in  the  American 
Embassy,  a  number  of  other  cases,  but 
family  cases. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  impression  that  there 
is  any  specific  field  where  the  Soviets  will 
give  anything  away? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  don't  like  to  walk 
away  from  meetings  of  this  significance  and 
give  value  judgments  of  that  sensitivity.  I 
would  emphasize  again  that  the  main  focus 
of  my  concern  and  President  Reagan's  con- 
cern, is  the  situation  in  Poland,  which  influ- 
ences across  the  entire  spectrum  of  our 
relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  say  that  this 
was  a  meeting  almost  totally  of  confronta- 
tion—of you  giving  your  views  and  Mr. 
Gromyko  putting  his— or  was  there  any  area 
where  you  can  indicate  any  agreement  at 
all? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  again  I  don't 
want  to  describe  it  as  an  area  that  was 
seeking  agreement,  but  I  think  there  were 
important  exchanges  of  views  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  ability  of  both  sides  to  un- 
derstand the  concerns  of  the  other.  And  on 
that  basis  alone,  especially  in  view  of  the 
Polish  situation,  I  think  the  meeting  was 
both  timely  and  important  and  valuable. 

Q.  You  met  last  September  in  New 
York.13  Did  you  cover  any  of  the  same  topics 
with  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko?  In  the 
light  of  your  statement  that  the  shadow  of 
the  Polish  situation  is  falling  on  American- 
Soviet  relations.  Could  you  give  us  some 
indication  of  how  the  character  of  these 
discussions  that  you  had  today  differed 
now,  after  Poland,  from  what  you  had  in 
September? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  would  say  it  varied. 
Some  of  the  discussions  were  carried  for- 
ward in  a  constructive  way  and  some  found 
themselves  on  the  rocks  of  disagreement. 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  of  a  summit 
meeting  between  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  Mr. 
Reagan? 


Secretary  Haig.  No,  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  meeting. 

Q.  You  said  there  will  be  no  START 
talks  under  [untif?]  conditions  permit,  and 
that  things  would  have  to  change  in  Poland. 
Did  you  give  Mr.  Gromyko  any  specific  set 
of  criteria  of  what  would  have  to  happen  in 
Poland? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  I  think  it's  some- 
times laborious  to  state  the  obvious  to  get 
too  detailed.  I  think  these  are  issues  of 
broad  substantive  character,  and  I  also  want 
to  make*it  very  clear  that  it  is  the  position  of 
President  Reagan  that  he  is  very  anxious  to 
get  on  with  START  talks,  and  to  achieve 
substantial  reductions  or  meaningful  reduc- 
tions in  the  levels  of  nuclear  armaments. 
But  the  political  backdrop  under  which 
these  talks  are  to  be  conducted  has  an 
important  impact  on  any  hopes  for  progress 
and  success.  And  I'll  have  one  more  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  discussion  on  trade 
relations  and  embargoes  which  might  affect 
them? 

Secretary  Haig.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  sanctions.  But  I'll 
leave  that  for  the  private  minutes. 

Q.  Thank  you. 


Document  253 

Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
January  28,  1982" 

Polish  Defectors  to  the 
United  States 

Q.  Has  the  United  States  experienced 
masses  of  Poles  defecting? 

A.  To  speak  of  masses  of  Polish  defec- 
tors and  refugees  seeking  asylum  in  the 
United  States  following  recent  events  in 
Poland  overstates  the  case  considerably. 
There  has  been  a  small  number  of  Polish 
officials,  such  as  the  Polish  Ambassador 
here  and  in  Japan15  who  have  sought  politi- 


13  Regarding  Haig's  meetings  with  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  in  New  York  on  September  23 
and  28,  1981,  see  the  extract  from  the  interview 
with  Haig  on  October  29,  1981,  American  Foreign 
Policy:   Current   Documents,    1981,   document   254. 


14  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State;  posted  statement.  The  statement  was  post- 
ed in  response  to  a  question  asked  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing  of  January  25, 
1982. 

>5  On  December  20,  1981,  the  Polish  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  Romuald  Spasowski, 
requested  asylum  in  the  United  States.  A  similar 
request  was  made  by  the  Polish  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  Zdzislaw  Rurarz,  on  December  23,  1981. 
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cal  asylum  in  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult 
to  provide  a  precise  figure  as  to  the  number 
of  Poles  who  have  requested  asylum  or 
refugee  status  around  the  world  since  the 
imposition  of  martial  law,  but  our  estimate 
would  be  in  excess  of  2,000.  This  figure 
includes  a  considerable  number  of  seamen. 

We  will  have  no  comment  on  press  re- 
ports that  a  Polish  General  has  defected  to 
the  United  States  and  has  provided  sensi- 
tive information  on  recent  events  in  Poland. 


Document  254 


Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
Before  a  Solidarity  Day  Rally,  Chicago, 
January  30,  1982"> 

Solidarity  Day 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Distinguished  officials,  guests  on  the 
dais,  my  fellow  Americans,  friends  of  Po- 
land, and  lovers  of  freedom:  (Applause) 
Just  under  2  hours  ago  I  left  President 
Reagan  in  our  Nation's  capitol.  How  I  wish 
he  could  have  been  here  personally  to  feel, 
as  I  have,  the  support  of  the  great  citizens  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  for  the  dreadful  crisis 
we  are  witnessing  today  in  Poland! 

The  President  has  asked  me,  in  his  be- 
half, to  read  to  you  his  own  personal  mes- 
sage dictated  for  this  occasion,  and  I  will  do 
so  now.  (Applause) 

I  quote: 

"I  am  very  proud  to  join  with  all  the 
freedom-and  peace-loving  people  in  this 
celebration  of  Solidarity  Day.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  Solidarity  abroad  in  the  world 
today  that  no  physical  force  can  crush.  It 
crosses  national  boundaries,  and  enters 
into  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  every- 
where. In  factories,  farms,  and  schools, 
in  cities  and  towns  around  the  globe,  we 
the  people  of  the  free  world  stand  as  one 
with  our  Polish  brothers  and  sisters.  (Ap- 
plause) Their  cause  is  ours.  (Applause) 


16  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
39,  February  2,  1982;  printed  also  without  Secre- 
tary Haig's  introductory  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  message  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  March  1982,  pp.  32-33.  The  Secretary 
was  in  Chicago  to  participate  in  a  Solidarity  Day 
rally.  Similar  rallies  were  held  in  many  other  U.S. 
cities. 


"I  have  urged  my  fellow  Americans 
and  other  free  nations  to  observe  this 
day  in  meetings,  demonstrations,  rallies, 
prayer  services,  and  all  other  appropriate 
expressions  of  support,  just  as  they  are 
doing.  By  our  actions,  we  demonstrate 
our  solidarity  with  the  courageous  peo- 
ple of  Poland,  and  call  for  an  end  to  their 
repression,  for  the  release  of  all  those 
arbitrarily  detained,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  rights  of  the  Polish  people,  and  for 
the  resumption  of  an  internal  dialogue. 

"Nancy  and  I  add  our  hopes  and  pray- 
ers to  yours  in  the  great  cause  of  free- 
dom. Thank  you."  (Applause) 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and 
humility  that  I  address  this  gathering. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  Americans 
are  showing  that  Poland  matters  to  them. 
Not  only  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  but 
their  neighbors  and  friends  care  about 
events  in  a  far-off  country.  Not  only  Ameri- 
cans but  peoples  in  many  states  around  the 
world  are  marking  this  moment  in  behalf  of 
Poland. 

We  know  that  Poland  is  a  nation  steeped 
in  a  thousand  years  of  European  culture.  It 
has  nourished  the  civilization  from  which 
we  draw  our  own  roots  as  Americans.  And 
our  youth  stand  guard  in  Europe  today, 
defending  our  freedom  and  the  freedom  of 
our  allies  for  posterity. 

What  happens  in  Poland  is  therefore  not 
the  affairs  of  a  distant  country  of  which  we 
know  nothing  and  care  less.  In  an  age  of 
materialism,  when  statistics  and  machines 
seem  to  matter  most,  the  people  of  Poland 
remind  us  of  the  simple  dignity  of  the 
workplace  that  is  the  birthright  of  every 
worker.  In  a  time  when  philosophers  debate 
the  best  social  system  for  mankind,  the 
people  of  Poland  remind  us  that  man  re- 
quires freedom  if  he  is  to  be  truly  creative. 
In  a  world  thirsting  for  change,  the  people 
of  Poland  have  shown  that  change  can  be 
most  promising  when  it  is  peaceful. 

What  was  the  achievement  of  Poland 
known  as  Solidarity?  It  embodied  an  entire 
nation's  search  for  dignity  in  the  workplace, 
for  freedom,  for  self-determination.  It  of- 
fered hope  that  the  release  of  creative  tal- 
ents long  suppressed  could  rescue  Poland 
from  its  mounting  economic  problems.  It 
seemed  possible  at  last  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  world's  most  heavily  armed  continent, 
Poland  would  emerge  as  a  symbol  of  hope 
instead  of  tragedy. 

After  18  months,  Solidarity  has  been 
violently  suppressed.  December  13,  1981, 
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began  the  descent  for  Poland  and  for  the 
world.  The  Communist  authorities, 
mocking  their  own  propaganda,  threw  the 
armed  machinery  of  the  state  against  the 
worker.  The  results  are  clear  for  all  to  see. 
Instead  of  dignity,  there  is  degradation. 
Instead  of  truth,  there  is  violation  of  con- 
science. Instead  of  freedom,  there  is  fear. 

The  Polish  Government  and  its  ally,  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  unable  to  produce 
either  bread  or  freedom.  They  have  been 
more  adept  at  producing  falsehoods.  First, 
we  are  told  that  Solidarity  itself  brought 
about  its  own  suppression  through  excesses 
that  endangered  Poland's  entire  economy. 
Has  the  Polish  Government  forgotten  its 
own  statistics,  which  recorded  increasing 
production  after  August  of  1981?  Does  it 
expect  the  world  to  forget  the  heroic  figure 
of  Lech  Walesa,  who  declines  to  cooperate 
in  the  soiling  of  Solidarity's  record? 

Second,  we  are  told  that  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  intervene  in  Poland  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  suppression  of  Soli- 
darity. But  does  Moscow  expect  the  world 
to  forget  its  pressures,  threats  and  intimida- 
tion— including  its  military  maneuvers?  Can 
we  forget  that  these  actions  were  intended 
explicity  to  halt  the  progress  of  reform? 
Can  we  ignore  the  evidence  of  secret 
preparations  for  martial  law,  including  the 
printing  of  the  decree  itself  in  the  Soviet 
Union?  The  use  of  force  against  the  Polish 
people  today  takes  place  because  Moscow 
wanted  it,  because  Moscow  supports  it,  and 
because  Moscow  encourages  it. 

Third,  we  are  told  that  General  Jaruzel- 
ski's  regime  deserves  support  because  the 
"state  of  war"  in  Poland  is  the  act  of  Polish 
nationalists,  concerned  that  something 
worse  will  happen  unless  Communist-style 
law  and  order  are  established.  Let  us  listen 
instead  to  the  Polish  Bishops  who  described 
the  entire  nation  as  terrorized  by  military 
force.  Is  this  terror  more  justifiable  because 
a  Polish  General,  rather  than  a  Soviet  Gen- 
eral, signs  the  decrees? 

Fourth,  we  are  told  that  Poland's  misfor- 
tunes are  none  of  our  business,  that  we  have 
no  right  to  judge  the  situation  nor  to  influ- 
ence it.  Let  us  listen  instead  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  the  voices  of  Polish  intellectuals  and 
artists  who  wrote  "we  declare  that  the  deci- 
sion to  introduce  the  state  of  war  in  Poland 
on  December  13,  1981,  has  broken  the 
basic  principle  of  international  law  for  self- 
determination."  This  judgment  of  the  Pol- 
ish intellectuals  is  well-founded.  The  Hel- 


sinki Final  Act  of  1975, 17  signed  by  both 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union,  is  based  on 
this  principle.  It  sets  standards  of  freedom 
and  diversity.  Can  we  afford  to  forget  that 
the  violation  of  this  act  affects  the  very  basis 
of  East-West  relations?  Can  we  afford  to 
ignore  the  pattern  of  intervention  and  vio- 
lence that  marks  Soviet  policy  not  only  in 
Eastern  Europe  but  in  Afghanistan  and 
elsewhere? 

As  we  stand  here  today,  the  people  of 
Poland  look  to  us  for  support  in  their  hour 
of  need*  We  must  give  our  support  not  only 
because  it  matters  to  them  but  also  because 
it  matters  to  us.  We  must  set  practical 
policies  with  realistic  objectives. 

President  Reagan  and  other  Western 
leaders  have  declared  that  we  seek  a  resto- 
ration of  those  rights,  as  promised  in  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  that  protect  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  union  movement  and  the 
church.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  basis  be 
established  for  reconciliation  through 
negotiation  within  Polish  society. 

These  are  not  foreign  demands  made  in 
America  or  elsewhere  to  be  imposed  on 
Poland.  Since  the  imposition  of  the  state  of 
war,  the  men  of  reason  in  Poland  have 
demanded  an  end  to  confrontation  with  the 
nation.  The  men  of  faith  have  demanded  to 
know  the  truth  behind  the  suppression  of 
liberty.  The  men  of  solidarity  have  de- 
manded that  General  Jaruzelski  fulfill  his 
statement  before  the  National  Assembly 
that  "trade  unions  in  Poland  will  be  as  the 
working  people  wish  them  to  be." 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  today  both  the 
Polish  and  the  Soviet  Governments  are 
ignoring  these  just  demands  of  the  Polish 
people.  They  seem  determined  to  plunge 
further  into  the  abyss.  But  their  course  is 
not  without  cost.  And  when  they  reckon  the 
cost,  a  degree  of  moderation  may  be  possi- 
ble. 

The  United  States  has  made  clear  that  we 
will  not  do  business  as  usual  with  either 
Poland  or  the  Soviet  Union  while  repres- 
sion in  Poland  continues.  We  have  also 
made  evident  that  Poland  is  not  merely  an 
incident  to  put  behind  us.  It  has  cast  a  long 
and  dark  shadow  over  East-West  relations. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone.  Our  allies 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Council  have  already 


17  For  the  text  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
signed  at  Helsinki,  August  1,  1975,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  September  1,  1975,  pp. 
323-350. 
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taken  some  steps.  They  have  begun  the  task 
of  identifying  possibilities  for  action  across 
a  broad  front,  including  an  examination  of 
the  course  of  future  economic  and  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
same  time,  the  West  has  indicated  its  readi- 
ness to  help  revive  Poland's  shattered 
economy  when  the  Polish  people  regain 
their  rights. 

Make  no  mistake.  These  tragic  events  in 
the  East  have  a  profound  meaning  for  us  in 
the  West.  Our  progresses,  despite  all  of  our 
faults,  is  a  striking  rebuke  to  the  Soviet 
system.  After  all,  what  the  Polish  people 
sought  was  no  more  than  we  take  for  grant- 
ed, as  natural  to  us  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

This  cruel  suppression  of  freedom  re- 
minds us,  as  the  Polish  Bishops  wrote,  that 
"real  peace  stems  from  respect  for  freedom 
and  the  correct  understanding  of  every- 
one's right  to  freedom."  As  the  trustees  of 
peace  and  freedom,  it  is  only  through  our 
strength  and  resolve,  our  passion  for  the 
defense  of  our  liberties,  that  we  earn  the 
right  to  say  to  the  Polish  people — the  day 
will  dawn  after  the  terror  of  the  night. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Poland  has  not 
perished.  Poland  cannot  perish.  The  ex- 
ponents of  Marxist-Leninism  in  Warsaw  or 
Moscow,  who  pride  themselves  on  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  history,  have  ignored 
this  basic  truth.  The  sight  of  a  peaceful 
people  seeking  peaceful  change  has  ter- 
rified them.  But  the  actions  of  these  fearful 
men  will  not  deprive  the  Poles  of  their  faith, 
their  courage,  or  their  secret  dreams. 
Change  will  come.  Hope  will  be  reborn. 
And  Poland  will  truly  be  Poland  again. 

Jeszcze  Polska  nie  zgnieya.  (Poland  has  still 
not  perished.) 
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Poland's  Indebtedness  to 
the  West 

Mr.  Romberg.  The  briefing  will  be  on 
the  record  in  terms  of  the  statement  to  be 


18  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  briefing,  much  of  which  was 
conducted  on  background  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  International  Affairs, 
Marc  E.  Leland,  concluded  at  5:10  p.m.  Leland 
was  introduced  by  Department  of  State  Acting 
Spokesman  Alan  Romberg. 


made.  Q's  and  A's  following  will  be  on 
background,  attributable  to  a  senior  admin- 
istration official. 

The  statement  will  be  made  by  Marc 
Leland,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  International  Affairs,  and  for  your  guid- 
ance, he  will  also  be  taking  your  questions 
on  background. 

Copies  of  his  statement  will  be  available 
before  we  leave. 

Mr.  Leland.  The  subject  of  this  briefing 
is  the  two  issues  of  the  Polish  debt  and  the 
recent  subject  of  the  CCC  credits,  for  those 
of  you  following  it. 

Basically,  the  President  has  decided  that 
maximum  pressure  can  be  put  on  Poland  by 
insisting  on  repayment  rather  than  declar- 
ing a  default  now.  A  declaration  of  default 
might  be  used  by  the  Polish  Government  as 
an  excuse  to  relieve  itself  of  its  obligations 
to  make  repayments. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  fulfilled  its 
legal  obligations  to  U.S.  banks.  The  U.S. 
Government,  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  guaranteed  loans  made 
by  U.S.  banks  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  Poland. 

In  1981,  when  the  Poles  did  not  pay  the 
banks  the  amount  due  on  these  loans,  the 
U.S.  Government  fulfilled  its  obligation  by 
making  payments  to  the  banks.  We  are,  of 
course,  doing  the  same  in  1982.  These 
payments  in  no  way  relieve  Poland  of  any  of 
its  obligations.  The  only  difference  now  is 
that  Poland  owes  the  money  to  the  U.S. 
Government  instead  of  U.S.  banks. 

A  lot  of  questions  have  been  raised  which 
we  will  try  to  deal  with,  and  maybe  I  will  just 
kind  of  go  through  them  to  give  general 
answers,  and  you  can  ask  more  things  about 
them  if  you  want. 

1.  Are  payments  to  the  banks  on  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  a  bail 
out  of  the  banks? 

No.  The  U.S.  Government  guaranteed 
these  loans  and  it  is  obligated  to  honor  the 
obligations. 

2.  Is  this  payment  to  the  banks  letting 
the  Poles  off  the  hook? 

No.  The  obligation  is  now  owed  to  the 
U.S.  Government  instead  of  to  the  banks, 
and  we  will  do  everything  possible  to  collect 
it. 

3.  Did  the  payment  to  the  banks  prevent 
them  from  declaring  Poland  in  default? 

No.  The  banks  are  owed  amounts  on 
nonguaranteed  loans  for  which  they  have 
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not  declared  default  but  can  declare  default 
any  time  they  wish. 

4.  Would  a  formal  declaration  of  default 
force  the  Soviets  to  pay  the  amount  due  by 
the  Poles? 

No.  It  is  an  obligation  incurred  by  Po- 
land and  not  guaranteed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

5.  Wouldn't  a  declaration  of  default 
keep  further  credits  from  going  to  Poland? 

No.  Private  banks  are  not  lending  to 
Poland.  The  Polish  debt  situation  prevents 
further  credits  from  going  to  Poland.  Some 
funds  are  coming  from  Poland  to  the  West 
toward  satisfying  previous  Polish  obliga- 
tions while  no  new  credits  are  going  to 
Poland. 

6.  Would  a  declaration  of  default  stop 
credit  from  going  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

No.  Unguaranteed  private  bank  credit 
unrelated  to  short-term  trade  transactions 
has  not  been  going  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  is  because  of  the  debt  situation  of 
Poland  and  other  countries  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  other  economic  and  finan- 
cial difficulties  faced  by  the  Soviet  Union 
itself. 

7.  Can  we  declare  a  default  on  the  Soviet 
Union? 

No.  They  are  current  on  all  of  their 
obligations  to  the  United  States. 

8.  Finally,  the  basic  question,  will  the 
U.S.  Government  ever  declare  Poland  in 
default? 

Default  always  remains  an  option,  to  be 
used  any  time  we  see  fit. 

Does  that  answer  all  your  questions?  Are 
there  any  left?  Have  I  thought  of  every 
possible  question? 

On  Background 

Q.  What  would  the  consequences  of  de- 
fault be,  for  both  the  Western  financial 
community  and  in  its  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions? 

A.  Basically,  Poland  is  in  arrears.  I  mean, 
the  fact  that  Poland  is  not  paying  its  debt  is 
a  fact.  Whether  or  not  you  go  up  and 
announce  you  are  in  default  or  whether  you 
don't  announce  you  are  in  default,  they 
have  not  been  paying  their  debts. 

Therefore,  as  far  as  the  Western  banking 
community,  at  such  time  as  it  is  determined 
by  banking  examiners,  and  so  forth,  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  Poland  paying  back  its 


debt,  we  will  have  to  set  aside  reserves  for 
that  debt.  To  some  degree,  we  will  have  to 
write  them  off. 

Our  understanding  is  that  no  U.S.  banks 
will  be  faced  with  any  grave  problems  about 
it.  A  few  European  banks  which  have  other 
troubles  may  find  it  more  troubling,  be- 
cause they  will  have  these  debts,  but  the 
amounts  there  are  probably  something  that 
they  can  handle  themselves,  as  well.  And 
this  is  something  that  may  happen  by  the 
banking  examiners,  whether  or  not  a  formal 
default  ^ver  is  declared,  if  they  see  that  the 
debt  is  not  going  to  be  repaid. 

Q.  Can  you  go  through  the  numbers 
with  us?  What  is  the  total  debt  owed  to  the 
United  States?  How  much  to  the  govern- 
ment and  how  much  to  the  banks? 

A.  Well,  let's  see,  the  banks — I  think  the 
total  amount  to  the  United  States  is  about 
$3.2  billion,  of  which  about  $1.3  billion  is 
owed  to  the  banks. 

Q.  The  rest  to  the  government? 

A.  The  rest  to  the  government.  To  make 
that  clear,  I  should  explain,  the  loans  that 
we  make,  that  went  to  Poland,  were  made 
often  in  the  form  of  bank  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  That  is  with  these 
CCC  credits.  So  when  I  give  you  that  divi- 
sion, I  count  the  CCC  credit  loans  as  U.S. 
Government  loans,  because  we  guarantee 
them,  and  I  count  the  others  as  unguaran- 
teed loans. 

Q.  The  $1.3  is  unguaranteed? 

A.  Unguaranteed  loans,  yes. 

Q.  Are  these  loans  going  to  be  coming 
due  monthly?  In  other  words,  will  this  be  a 
decision  to  be  faced  monthly,  or  quarterly, 
or  exacdy  how? 

A.  Yes.  I  mean,  basically,  these  are  loans 
that  we  are  talking  about  there  that  were 
made  3  years  ago  in  most  cases.  Now  they 
are  coming  due,  and  they  come  due  quar- 
terly, usually,  and  some  of  them  monthly, 
but  basically  they  will  be  coming  due  over 
the  next  years,  over  the  period  of  time  that 
we  made  the  loans. 

Q.  While  we  are  at  this  thing,  how  often 
does  this  decision  have  to  be  faced?  How 
frequently? 

A.  The  point  is,  it  isn't  really  a  decision 
to  be  faced.  I  mean,  the  point  is,  we  have  a 
lot  of  government-guaranteed  programs.  I 
mean,  Exim  Bank  has  had  all  kinds  of 
guarantees,  and  when  the  bank  comes  in 
and  says,  "The  debtor  didn't  pay,  you  pay," 
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it  is  not  particularly  a  decision  that  you  have 
got  to  take.  They  submit  it  to  you.  You  are 
the  guarantor,  you  pay  it.  So,  as  it  comes 
due,  if  the  Poles  aren't  paying  it,  we  pay  it. 

Q.  When  is  the  next  one  due? 

A.  I  think  there  will  be  some  next  month 
again.  Basically,  I  think  it  is  more  quarterly. 
But  you  will  have  amounts  coming  [that] 
the  banks  will  submit  to  us  under  their 
guaranteed  debt,  and  say,  "Please  pay  this." 

Q.  How  many  banks  are  involved  in 
both  the  guaranteed  and  the  nonguaran- 
teed  portion? 

A.  The  total  number  of  banks  involved 
in  the  Polish  debt  is  all  of  90.  There  are 
really  60  that  have  any  amount  that  you 
could  call  sizable,  and  then  there  are 
those — there  are  really  only  about  20 — that 
have  any  really  sizable  amount. 

Q.  How  many  U.S.  banks? 

A.  I  am  talking  about  U.S.  banks.  There 
are  450  worldwide  banks. 

Q.  Is  that  list  available  anywhere? 

A.  I  am  not  sure.  I  don't  think  it  is.  I 
don't  think  it  is  a  public  document  now. 

Q.  Have  you  ascertained  that  the  banks 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  collect  this 
money,  and  how  have  you  done  that? 

A.  We  are  in  constant  contact  with  the 
banks,  and  they  are  doing  everything  they 
think  they  can  possibly  do  to  collect  the 
debt.  They  want  to  be  paid.  They  have  put 
all  the  pressure  that  they  know  how  to  put 
on  the  Poles  to  get  them  to  pay. 

They  have  refused  to  reschedule  the 
1981  debt  until  they  get  the  full  interest 
payment  on  the  1981  debt,  and  the  amount 
that  you  read  about  that  they  have  been 
receiving  is  the  amount  on  the  1981  debt. 

Q.  But  there  are  assets  in  this  country 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  that  they 
could  apply  against  this  debt  rather  than 
have  U.S.  funds  applied  against  it. 

A.  As  I  understand  it,  minimal.  If  there 
were,  there  would  be  no  question  that  that 
is  what  you  should  go  after.  We  are  owed 
money,  the  U.S.  Government  is  owed 
money  on  the  1981  rescheduling,  so  they 
owe  the  U.S.  Government  money,  Poland, 
so  if  there  were  assets  around,  you  would 
go  attach  them.  Banks  would,  too,  if  there 
were  something  that  they  could  grab  onto. 
There  aren't  any. 

Q;  Is  there  a  possibility  that  a  Chrysler- 
like situation  could  develop  here,  where  the 


banks  may  be  requested  to  make  certain 
concessions  in  the  national  interest,  which 
they  normally  might  not  make  using  the 
normal  business  standards? 

A.  No.  I  don't  see  any  possibility  of  that 
happening,  particularly  under  these  circum- 
stances. .  .  . 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  system  in  which  the 
private  debts  of  the  Polish  Government  are 
being  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Government 
rather  than  the  private  banks  with  which 
they  are  contracted?  Does  that  not  decrease 
the  heat  on  the  Poles  to  repay  their  debts? 
Wouldn't  they  rather  have  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  U.S.  Government  than  in  the  hands  of 
private  creditors? 

A.  No.  What  I  was  trying  to  explain  is, 
when  the  banks  made  these  loans,  they 
primarily  looked  to  the  debtor,  the  U.S. 
Government,  not  to  Poland.  If  Poland  was 
looked  upon  as  the  debtor — and  that  is  the 
way  they  were  received,  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment guarantee. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  government — you  are  a 
guarantor  of  a  loan,  you  don't  have  any 
choice  as  to  whether  you  want  to  pay  it  or 
you  don't  want  to  pay  it.  It  is  your  obliga- 
tion. It  is  the  U.S.  Government's  obligation 
to  pay  the  bank  every  bit  as  much  as  it  is 
Poland's. 

Now,  with  us  holding  the  debt,  the  lever- 
age on  them— or  if  you  want  to  put  it — the 
pressure  is  just  as  great  if  not  greater  with 
the  government  pressing  together  as  it 
would  be  from  the  banks. 

The  banks  are  owed  other  unguaranteed 
amounts  on  which  they  are  putting  tremen- 
dous pressure  to  get  payments,  and  if  the 
banks  determined — as  I  say  here,  if  they 
wanted  to  declare  a  default,  that  they 
thought  was  a  better  way  of  getting  paid 
here,  if  they  thought  there  was  some  asset 
that  they  could  attach,  and  that  was  a  better 
way,  they  would  do  so,  because  no  pressure 
is  or  isn't  envisioned  to  be  put  on  them  by 
the  government. 

Q.  The  fourth  question  that  you  have 
concerning  formal  declaration  of  default 
force  the  Soviets  to  pay.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  answer  is  rather  legalistic.  In  a  formal 
sense,  a  legal  sense,  the  Soviets  wouldn't  be 
forced  to  pay.  But  what  is  the  determination 
of  the  political  cost  of  the  Soviets  not  ex- 
tending that  so-called  umbrella  to  take  care 
of  Poland?  I  mean,  look  at  it  in  the  political 
sense  as  opposed  to  the  formal  sense. 

A.  I  agree  that  the  answer  reads  in  that 
form,  but  I  think  it's  meant  in  both  senses. 
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Poland's  debt  to  the  West  is  $26  billion.  In 
1982  10-some  billion  dollars  are  going  to 
be  owed,  interest  and  principal.  Now,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  that  size  amount  with 
the  default[?]  The  Soviet  Union  doesn't 
have  or  going  to  come  with  to  pay  it[?] 
Their  answer  is  simply  going  to  be,  "You 
made  the  loan  to  them.  You  didn't  get  our 
guarantee.  We  are  not  paying  it." 

I  think  you  are  correct  that  the  umbrella 
theory,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
have  not — I  mean  if  the  Soviets  were  plan- 
ning to  do  that  they  would  continue  making 
much  more  substantial  payments  for  Poland 
now  in  order  to  forestall  any  possibility  that 
they  would  have  to  come  up  with  the  whole 
amount.  I  think  the  fact  is  that  in  the  trou- 
bles that  other  parts  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
having  come  from  the  fact  that  some  people 
are  realizing  that  the  umbrella  theory  is  just 
a  theory  and  that  in  practice  the  concept 
that  they  can  just  turn  and  give  the  debt  to 
the  Soviet  Union  won't  happen. 

Q.  In  your  statement  you  say  that,  "In 
1981,  when  the  Poles  did  not  pay  the  banks 
the  amount  due  on  these  loans,  the  U.S. 
Government  fulfilled  its  obligation  by  mak- 
ing payments  to  the  banks."  In  other  words, 
the  $71  million  is  not  the  first  time? 

A.  No.  We  did  the  same  thing  in  1981. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  amount  in- 
volved in  1981? 

A.  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  $380 
million. 

Q.  That  was  through  the  refinancing, 
wasn't  it? 

A.  No,  the  private  banks  have  not  re- 
scheduled their  debt  at  all  for  1981.  But 
they  weren't  being  paid,  and  they  came,  and 
we  paid  them. 

Voice.  Make  that  $340  million. 

A.  Well,  on  the  1981  debt  of  CCC-guar- 
anteed  loans — now  those  would  have  been 
loans  made  3  years  prior  to  that  date — there 
is  about  $340  million  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Government  prior  to  martial  law,  of  course. 

Q.  Last  week  you  and  Mr.  Hormats  testi- 
fied for  a  couple  of  hours  before  the  Euro- 
pean Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee19  on  the  Polish  debt, 
and  the  question  of  the  guaranteed  loans 


19  For  this  testimony  on  January  27,  see  The 
Polish  Economy:  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
European  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second 
Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  4-31. 


never  came  up  directly.  Then  there  was  no 
discussion  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  about  to  have  to  make  good  the 
guarantees  of  $71  million.  Then  in  Mon- 
day's paper,  following  that  hearing,  we  read 
about  it.  It  was  in  Mr.  Safire's  column  in  his 
story  in  the  Times.20  Why  didn't  you  bring  it 
up  during  those  hearings? 

A.  To  be  quite  candid,  because  I  never 
saw  the  thing  as  being  a  major  issue.  When 
you  read  it  looking  in  hindsight,  maybe  I 
should  have.  The  papers  had  come  through 
before.  It  wasn't,  I  wasn't  even  absolutely 
certain,  it  had  to  go  through  the  whole  line 
of  chain  of  people,  and  I  wasn't  sure  at  what 
date  exactly  how  the  thing  was  going  to 
finally  be  done.  It  certainly  wasn't  a  secret. 
Anything  you  notify  90  banks  of  there  is  no 
secret,  and  you're  not  even  trying  to  keep  it 
a  secret.  There  wasn't  any  concept  of  doing 
it.  We  had  done  it  in'81  and  we  were  doing 
it  again  in'82.  We  owed  it  to  the  banks,  and 
nobody  kind  of  thought  that  there  was  any 
major  thing  to  mention.  If  somebody  had 
asked  about  it  we  would  have  answered  that 
that  was  what  we  were  planning  to  do.  I 
mean  the  exact  date  of  when  it  was  going  to 
be  done  was  really  only  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Agricultural  Department.  Had  they 
been  there  I  suppose  that  would  have  been 
more  on  people's  mind.  In  Bob's  and  my 
mind  I  don't  think  either  of  us  was  aware  at 
that  moment  exactly  at  what  time  that  was 
going  to  happen.  It  was  a  very  normal 
procedure. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  interagency  consul- 
tation going  on  that  week? 

A.  There  were  interagency  discussions 
of  how  to  handle  it  for  the  next  year.  That's 
it. 

Q.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  now 
the  United  States  is  involved  here  in  some- 
thing not  very  short  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
in  bad  debt  which  it  guaranteed  and  which 
it  has  paid. 

A.  Already,  and  a  lot  more  that's  owed 
to  it  to  come. 

Q.  What  do  you  see  as  the  ultimate 
realistic  figure? 

A.  As  I  said,  there  is  $3.2  billion  owed  to 
the  U.S.  private  and  public  sector,  $1.3  to 
the  private  banks  and  $1.9.  It  all  depends — 

Q.  Does  the  $1.3  include  that  which  you 
have  already  guaranteed  and  paid  off? 

A.  No,  no.  That's  what  I  say.  The  $1.9  is 
a  figure  that  is  due  to  the  government,  and 
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$1.3  to  the  private  banks.  That  is  the  U.S. 
exposure  so  to  speak. 

Q.  Of  your  exposure  of  $1.9  do  you 
foresee  virtually  all  of  it  being  paid  to  the 
banks? 

A.  It's  over  a  3  year  period.  To  predict 
what's  going  to  happen  over  a  3-year  period 
in  making  those  payments,  it  would  be 
overly  speculative.  Given  the  Polish  finan- 
cial situation,  our  hope  and  expectation  is 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  make  some 
payments.  They  are  going  to  have  to  keep 
up  the  interest  and  try  to  get  them  to  pay 
some  money  on  principal.  But  it's  impossi- 
ble to  know  when  that  will  happen  or 
whether  or  not  we'll  have  to  pay  the  banks 
and  then  go  after  the  Poles  later  on. 

Q.  What  kind  of  exchange  have  you 
been  having  with  the  Polish  Government 
concerning  this  question?  What  kind  of 
assurances,  if  any,  have  they  been  giving  to 
you  regarding  their  best  efforts  to  pay? 
Have  there  been  discussions  about  the  po- 
litical situation  in  connection  with  the  debt? 
Could  you  fill  us  in  a  little  bit  on  this? 

A.  We  had  extensive  discussions  with 
the  Poles  on  this  matter  prior  to  December 
16.  There  were  constant  meetings.  There 
were  debt  reschedulings  and  debt 
rescheduling  meetings  on  how  are  we  going 
to  pay  this.  As  I  said,  in  August  we  resched- 
uled the'81  debts.  The  private  banks — we 
have  said  that  we  are  not  going  to  resched- 
ule any  debt  or  consider  it  is  going  to  be 
repaid  until  the  banks  do  their  1981 
rescheduling  whatever  that  is,  and  they  are 
under  the  most  extreme  pressure  to  come 
up  with  that  couple  of  hundred  million 
dollars.  So  the  most  contact  with  them  on 
that  basis  has  been  with  the  private  banks  to 
fulfill  that  previous  debt  because  no  one 
will  consider  anything  until  that  date,  but 
you've  got  ourselves  and  the  Europeans 
pressuring  them  with  the  idea  that  they  owe 
us  this  money  and  that  they've  got  to  find  a 
way  to  come  up  with  it.  Their  answer  is 
always,  of  course,  to  say  that  they  are  going 
to  make  their  best  efforts,  and  what  you 
have  is  every  week  or  so  some  money  drib- 
bling into  the  banks  to  pay  off  part  of  the 
debt,  and  they  say,  "That's  the  best  we  can 
do,"  and  one  keeps  pressuring  them,  as  you 
do  any  debtor. 

Q.  What  about  the  other  West  European 
governments  which  are  owed  money?  Has 
what  you're  doing  today  been  coordinated 
with  the  other  West  European  govern- 
ments? 

A.  Definitely.  In  January,  prior  to  mar- 
tial law,  there  had  been  a  meeting  sched- 


uled in  January  by  ourselves,  by  the  16  basic 
creditor  nations  and  the  Poles.  Because  of 
martial  law  the  determination  was  to  have 
that  meeting  with  all  the  creditors  and  not 
with  the  Poles.  We  didn't  want  to  meet  with 
them  when  there  was  no  purpose.  And 
everybody  is  taking  the  same  policy,  which 
is  the  $250  million  I'm  talking  about  isn't 
just  due  to  our  banks,  it's  due  to  banks  all 
over,  and  all  the  governments  are  trying  to 
use  whatever  pressure  they  can  to  say, 
"Come  up  and  pay  the  debts."  And  in 
addition,  one  should  add  not  giving  them 
any  new  credit. 

Q.  If  the  Polish  Government  does  not 
make  any  payment  this  year  what  will  be  the 
total  U.S.  Government  obligation? 

A.  What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  In  terms  of  what  additional  funds  you 
have  to  come  up  with  under  the  guaranteed 
loan  program. 

A.  Well,  I  think  for  this  year  under  the 
guarantee  program  it's  more  in  the  $500  to 
$700  million  of  those  that  were  made, 
again,  3  years  ago  that  are  coming  due. 

Q.  Five  to  seven  hundred  million  dollars 
this  year? 

A.  Yes,  this  year. 

Q.  You  said  that,  in  effect,  by  paying  the 
$71  million  and  I  guess  $340  million  before 
that  you  were  transferring  Poland's  in- 
debtedness from  the  private  banks  to  the 
government.  Since  this  situation  is  ultimate- 
ly a  political  situation,  why  not  transfer  it — I 
guess.  .  .  2I  suggested — the  entire  in- 
debtedness and  take  over  the  private  in- 
debtedness and  use  that  as  a  political  lever 
in  dealing  with  the  Poles. 

A.  That  would  be  a  bail-out  of  the  banks. 
They  made  loans  that  were  unguaranteed. 
Let  them  try  to  collect  those  debts  and  wait 
and  let  them  do  it.  Why  would  the  U.S. 
Government  go  and  buy  their  debts.  Poland 
owes  $26  billion,  about  half,  or  a  little  over 
half,  to  the  government  and  a  little  over  half 
privately. 

Q.  That's  sufficient  leverage  one  has  to 
give  up  anyway  isn't  that? 

A.  That  isn't  true.  There's  $1.3  billion 
that  the  taxpayer  is  not  going  to  pick  up. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  write  it  down  it  comes 
off  their  profits. 

A.  You  can  say  that  with  any  business; 
why  don't  you  just  take  over  any  obligation 


21  Ellipsis  appears  in  the  source  text. 
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that 


..  any  business  has  to  anybody  that  they 
aren't  going  to  get  paid? 

Q.  You  don't  have  to  pick  it  up  at  the  full 
dollar  on  a  dollar,  but  you  can  pick  it  up  at 
something  less  than  that. 

A.  I  don't  see  how  by  doing  that  you 
would  increase  your  leverage.  What  you  are 
doing  is  you  are  putting  your  leverage  on 
from  two  places.  The  fact  that  they  owe  the 
Western  governments  over  $14  billion, 
given  the  Polish  economy  where  it  is,  seems 
to  be  pretty  sufficient  leverage.  If  you  add 
to  that  another  $10  billion  I  don't  see  that 
that  is  going  to  add  much  to  it. 

Q.  Will  the  United  States  support  the 
Polish  application  for  membership  in  the 
IMF  as  long  as  they  owe  the  government 
money? 

A.  That  is  one  of  the  (inaudible)  even 
from  dealing  with  the  Polish.  No  determina- 
tion has  been  made  on  Polish  membership 
or  what  eligibility,  whether  they  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  IMF.  What  will 
happen  to  that  is  quite  some  time  off. 

Q.  If  I  could  back  up  a  minute.  Of  that 
$1.9  billion  owed  to  the  government,  is  that 
all  bank-guaranteed  debt? 

A.  Mostly.  It  is  done  by  banks  making 
loans  under  CCC  credit  program  and  our 
guaranteeing  it. 

Q.  And  the  provisions  for  a  government 
guarantee  was  authorized  by  Congress  as 
part  of  the  CCC  program? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  authorized  specifically  for  the 
case  of  the  Polish  loans,  or  is  it  part  of  the 
general? 

A.  No,  it's  part  of  the  general.  They 
authorized  the  CCC  program,  and  then  the 
decision  is  made,  the  loans  are  made 
separately. 

Q.  You  said  the  $500  to  $700  million 
due  this  year  is  under  the  CCC  credit? 

A.  Basically,  most  of  that,  that's  what 
most  of  their  obligation  is. 

Any  other  questions? 

Q.  Thank  you. 


Document  256 


Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
February  10,  1982^ 

Visit  to  Washington  of 
Yugoslav  Vice  President 
Dragan 

At  the  invitation  of  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Makolm  Baldrige,  Zvone  Dragan, 
Vice  President  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Council  of  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia,  paid  an  official  visit  to  Wash- 
ington from  February  7  to  10,  1982. 

Vice  President  Dragan  was  received  by 
Vice  President  George  Bush  for  an  ex- 
change of  views  on  the  further  promotion 
of  bilateral  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  on  current  international  issues. 
Satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  relations  and  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries.  Vice  President  Dragan 
conveyed  through  Vice  President  Bush 
President  Kraigher's  greetings  to  President 
Reagan. 

Vice  President  Dragan  also  held  discus- 
sions with  Donald  T.  Regan,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  Malcolm  Baldrige,  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  William  E.  Brock,  U.S.  Trade 
Representative;  Paul  A.  Volcker,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system;  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State;  Guy  Fiske,  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Energy;  William  H.  Draper 
III,  President,  EXIM  Bank;  Murray  L. 
Weidenbaum,  Chairman,  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers;  and  Craig  Nalen,  Presi- 
dent, Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration. 

During  the  talks,  note  was  taken  of  the 
strong  efforts  to  overcome  present  eco- 
nomic difficulties  in  Yugoslavia,  with  a  view 
in  particular  to  stemming  the  high  inflation 
rate  and  dealing  with  balance  of  payments 
problems.  Some  obstacles  to  better  func- 
tioning of  the  economy  remain,  but  an 
overall  improvement  of  economic  perform- 
ance is  evident,  including  reduction  of  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit.  The  Yugoslav 
interest  in  expansion  of  economic  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  in  the  import  of 
U.S.  equipment  and  technology  was  also 
noted.  Both  sides  expressed  an  interest  in 
finding  means  to  further  cooperation  in 
economic  and  other  areas. 


22  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  posted  statement. 
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Document  257 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  Bucharest, 
February  13,  1982" 

Haig's  Visit  to  Romania 

Secretary  Haig.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  have  just  concluded  some  4%  hours  of 
discussion  with  President  Ceausescu  and 
his  Foreign  Minister  Andrei,  to  include  a 
working  lunch  during  which  I  held  this 
morning  with  the  Foreign  Minister  and  his 
colleagues  from  the  Foreign  Office,  from 
the  Ministry.  I  would  describe  these  discus- 
sions as  cordial,  and  with  the  same  degree 
of  frankness  that  has  characterized  discus- 
sions between  our  two  governments  for 
over  a  decade.  I  did  have  an  opportunity  to 
deliver  a  letter  from  President  Reagan  to 
President  Ceausescu  which  was  a  response 
from  the  President  to  an  earlier  piece  of 
correspondence  from  the  Romanian  Presi- 
dent,24 and  which  dealt  with  the  current 
situation  in  Poland. 

During  our  discussions  this  morning  and 
this  afternoon  we  focused  on  inter-Europe- 
an questions,  including  the  Polish  question, 
broader  East-West  matters  with  a  very  clear 
focus  on  disarmament,  both  the  discussions 
underway  on  the  IMF  in  Geneva,  and  the 
strategic  arms  discussions  as  well.  We  dis- 
cussed the  current  conference  in  Madrid, 
the  CSCE  conference,  Latin  America,  the 
Middle  East,  southern  Africa  and  a  broad 
range  of  mutual  bilateral  questions  involv- 
ing political,  economic,  cultural,  scientific, 
[and]  technological  exchanges  between  our 
two  countries.  There  were  some  differences 
on  the  Polish  question  as  they  pertained  to 
sanctions  against  the  Polish  Government, 
but  a  general  convergence  of  view  on  the 
need  for  normalization,  immediate  nor- 
malization, of  the  situation  in  Poland  to 
include  lifting  of  international  law  and  the 
elimination  of  the  state  of  siege. 

Now  this  visit  to  Romania,  as  you  know, 
has  been  a  response  to  a  longstanding  in- 


23  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
69,  February  17,  1982;  printed  also  in  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  April  1982,  pp.  47-50.  The 
Secretary  visited  Romania,  February  12-13,  as  the 
last  stop  of  a  four-nation  trip  to  Europe  and  North 
Africa. 

24  These  letters  have  not  been  further  identi- 
fied. 


vitation  to  visit  Bucharest  first  extended  to 
me  by  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  on  behalf  of 
President  Ceausescu  when  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister visited  Washington  in  May  of  last 
year.25  President  Ceausescu's  invitation  had 
been  reiterated  several  times  since  then, 
and  most  recently  about  3  weeks  ago.  It  is 
the  President's  view,  President  Reagan's 
view,  that  at  a  time  of  increased  East- West 
tension,  it  is  particularly  important  to  talk 
with  those  Eastern  European  countries 
which  are  open  to  such  talks,  and  Romania 
certainly  must  be  included  among  those 
nations  to  seek  ways  together  to  reduce 
tension  and  to  continue  to  seek  constructive 
relationships  on  the  basis  of  respect  and 
mutual  benefit. 

Romania  has  for  years  pursued  a  rela- 
tively independent  foreign  policy.  On  many 
issues,  in  fact,  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
are  quite  similar.  On  the  commercial  level 
we  have  had  increased  two-way  trade  from 
barely  300  million  in  1973  to  over  1  billion 
annually  in  just  the  short  period  of  over  7 
years.  Within  the  context  of  generally  good 
relations,  that  I  have  just  described,  we  have 
been  able  to  discuss  with  Romania  human 
rights,  emigration,  and  family  reunion 
cases.  There  has  been  progress  in  some 
individual  cases;  nonetheless,  some  prob- 
lems continue.  But  I  believe  that  our  visit 
here  will  help  to  alleviate  those  remaining 
problems.  I  think  the  hallmark  of  mature 
relations  between  countries  is  not  the  ab- 
sence of  problems  which  do  exist.  That  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  nature  of 
our  relationship  with  Romania.  We  demon- 
strated by  this  visit  that  we  are  prepared  to 
continue  our  constructive  relationship  with 
the  Government  and  the  people  of 
Romania.  Romania's  policy  on  issues  rang- 
ing from  arms  control  to  the  Middle  East, 
the  foreign  economic  policies  and  attitudes 
toward  national  independence  are  both 
longstanding  and  well  known,  and  were 
discussed  in  detail  with  President 
Ceausescu  today. 

In  sum,  Romania  is  a  nation  which,  ever 
mindful  of  its  geography,  has  courageously 
sought  to  assert  its  independence  and  full 
sovereignty.  We  welcome  that,  we  have 
constructed  with  the  Romanians  a  network 
of  political,  commercial,  cultural  and  scien- 
tific ties  which  have  operated  to  our  mutual 
benefit.  And  this  is  a  relationship  which 
should  continue  to  broaden  and  deepen  in 
the  days  and  months  ahead. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  welcome 
your  questions.  Somebody  reminds  me  that 


25  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  visited  Washing- 
ton, May  14-16,1981. 
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I  might  have  said  "international"  law,  but 
lifting  of  "international"  law,  I  meant  to  say 
the  lifting  of  "martial"  law.  I  don't  know 
what  I'd  do  without  my  press  secretary. 

Q.  From  my  notes  you  said  that  there 
were  some  differences  on  the  Polish  ques- 
tion as  to  sanctions.  But  you  didn't  say 
anything  about  the  sanctions  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  imposed  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Did  that  matter  come  up  for  discussion 
today,  and  what  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Romanian  Government  on  that? 

A.  I  think  President  Ceausescu  made  it 
very  clear  that  he  felt  sanctions  against  the 
Polish  Government  might  be  counter- 
productive in  this  environment.  He  raised 
no  concerns  about  sanctions  with  respect  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  was  not  discussed 
in  the  very  terms  that  the  Polish  question 
was. 

Q.  Did  the  Romanians  ask  for  any  help, 
economic  help,  to  cover  their  short-term 
situation? 

A.  As  you  know,  like  so  many  of  our 
industrialized  nations,  and  even  more  im- 
portantly our  developing  nations  in  the 
Third  World,  the  current  economic  climate 
worldwide  has  had  a  severe  impact.  There 
are  a  number  of  contributors  to  that:  High 
energy  costs,  the  impact  of  high  American 
interest  rates  with  the  dollar  such  a  heavily- 
employed  currency,  declining  productivity, 
increasing  levels  of  unemployment,  and 
they're  high  here  in  Romania  today  as  they 
are  in  our  own  country  and  throughout 
Western  Europe.  This  all  has  caused  a 
problem  here  in  Romania  in  terms  of  their 
fluidity  and  the  need  for  cash  assets  to  keep 
economic  growth  moving  in  a  positive  di- 
rection. There  are  longstanding  requests  in 
that  regard  to  the  IMF  and  World  Bank,  and 
these  questions  were  discussed  at  great 
length  and  great  detail,  with  a  view  towards 
finding  near-term  solutions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  could  give  us 
some  feeling— did  the  Romanian  President 
raise  concerns  about  the  status  of  East- 
West  relations;  in  other  words,  did  he  feel 
that  the  sanctions  and  the  refusal  to  start 
the  strategic  arms  talks  were  hurting  the 
atmosphere  and  urge  you  to  drop  the  sanc- 
tions and  begin  the  talks  and  if  so,  what  was 
your  response  on  what  we  were  doing? 

A.  I  don't  like  to  go  into  too  much  detail 
on  discussions  that  were  held  in  a  mutually, 
confidential  atmosphere.  I  think  President 
Ceausescu  has  been  a  longstanding  ad- 
vocate of  progress  in  arms  control,  as  has 
President  Reagan.  I  would  not  suggest  that 


our  discussions  this  morning  focused  on  the 
contradiction  imposed  by  the  Polish  ques- 
tion and  our  longstanding  tensions  in  the 
arms  control  area.  I  would  say  that  the 
concerns  here  involve  the  impact  that  sanc- 
tions against  the  Polish  Government  can 
have  toward  the  rapid  normalization  of  the 
situation  in  Poland.  And  that  was  the  focus 
of  the  concerns  that  were  expressed.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  had  rather  far-ranging 
discussions  on  the  question  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  normal  relations  among  those 
states  in  the  East  and  worldwide,  indeed, 
that  may  belong  to  the  Socialist  system,  who 
conduct  independent  and  sovereign  policy, 
and  I  think  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
on  that  subject. 

Q.  Let  me  rephrase  Bernie's  question 
just  now  and  ask  you  whether  or  not,  given 
the  fact  that  he  feels,  the  Romanian  Presi- 
dent, sanctions  are  counterproductive,  and 
we  know  the  U.S.  decision  on  that,  does  that 
amount  to  a  stalemate,  insofar  as  the  U.S.- 
Romanian positions  vis-a-vis  Poland? 

A.  No  not  at  all.  As  I've  pointed  out,  I 
think  that  both  President  Reagan,  as  I  know 
his  position  to  be,  and  President  Ceausescu, 
believe  that  it  is  vitally  important  that  a 
normal  condition  be  established  in  Poland, 
that  martial  law  be  lifted,  that  is  whether  or 
not  economic  or  materiel  sanctions  against 
Poland,  as  distinct  from  the  longstanding 
American  and  Western  policy  to  continue 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, where  we  are  assured  that  that  assis- 
tance gets  to  the  people,  and  is  not  utilized 
by  repressive  government  action  or  to  rein- 
force further  repression.  So  there  is  just  a 
minor  difference  here  and  I  would  describe 
it  in  terms  of  this  tactical  question,  with  the 
Polish  side  believing  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  help  Poland  in  this  crisis. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  President 
Ceausescu  hear  of  the  American  view  that 
ultimately  it  was  the  Soviets  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  imposition  of  martial  law? 

A.  I  must  say  that  we  did  not  discuss  that 
question  in  the  context  in  which  it  was 
asked. 

Q.  Can  anybody  else  know  the  contents 
of  that  letter  from  President  Reagan  to 
President  Ceausescu? 

A.  Well,  the  nature,  and  there  again  I 
don't  think  that  it's  appropriate  for  me  to 
publicly  air  communications  between  two 
Heads  of  State,  but  clearly  I've  talked  about 
where  our  differences  are  on  the  sanction 
question. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  President 
Ceausescu  express   any  concern  about  a 
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disruption  or  possible  discontinuation  of 
the  CSCE  process? 

A.  Yes,  we  had  a  very  good  exchange  on 
that  subject.  I  think  we  have  a  convergence 
in  our  broad  objectives  there,  and  that  is  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  confidence  in 
and  continued  progress  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  final  act.  As  you  know,  it  is  our 
view  that  that  continuation  will  require  very 
clear  clarifications  on  the  human  rights 
violations  that  are  occurring  in  Poland 
today,  and  that  have  thus  far  remained 
unanswered  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Polish  participants  in  the  conference.  I 
would  think  I  would  interpret  President 
Ceausescu's  view  as  one  that  we  should 
nevertheless  persevere  and  seek  a  meaning- 
ful outcome  of  those  current  talks.  And 
these  again  are  tactical  differences  which 
underline  the  concerns  of  both  the  Romani- 
an and  the  U.S.  Government  that  the  Hel- 
sinki process  should  be  preserved  and  pro- 
tected. It  is  the  American  view  that  it's  in 
jeopardy  in  this  current  climate  while  these 
fundamental  violations  of  the  obligations  of 
the  final  act  of  Helsinki  are  underway  in 
Poland  today,  and  that  there  has  to  be  some 
reckoning  on  these  questions. 

Q.  Sir,  was  the  question  of  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  the  situation  in  Poland 
brought  up  at  all  in  these  discussions? 

A.  It  was  a  one-sided  discussion  in  which 
I  laid  out  very  clearly  the  facts  that  the 
United  States  holds  on  Soviet  involvement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  for  the  Romanian 
televiewers,  how  would  you  appreciate  the 
role  that  the  United  Nations  can  have  and 
must  have  in  primarily  the  matter  of  disar- 
mament, the  reduction  of  tensions,  the  solv- 
ing of  differences  among  states,  and  obvi- 
ously, for  the  promotion  of  free  economic 
cooperation? 

A.  I  suppose  the  past  record  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  in  that  regard  is  a  mixed  bag, 
replete  with  limited  successes  and  many 
failures.  That  is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
U.N.'s  role  has  not  been  of  incalculable 
value  in  a  host  of  other  areas  of  internation- 
al cooperation  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
convening  of  the  representatives  of  the 
member  governments  each  year  repeatedly 
to  discuss  and  address  and  to  exchange 
views  on  such  questions.  I  would  hope  as  an 
individual  to  see  past  inadequacies  and  the 
failures  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  more 
profound  questions  you  asked  somehow 
strengthened  the  resolve  within  the  United 
Nations.  Thus  far,  they  haven't  done  too 
well,  as  you  know,  but  that  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  necessarily  a  criticism,  but  a  revelation  of 
fact. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  President 
Ceausescu  also  condemn  the  martial  law 
imposition  in  Poland  in  the  first  instance 
like  the  United  States  does? 

A.  I  can't  speak  for  him  on  that,  and  I 
prefer  to  let  him  speak  for  himself  on  that. 
That's  a  rather  finely  honed  question.  I 
think  he  would  see  greater  justification  than 
perhaps  he  would  see  from  the  U.S.  point  of 
view. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  please,  did  you  discuss 
the  possibility  of  a  direct  or  indirect  partici- 
pation of  the  European  countries  to  the 
negotiations  in  Geneva? 

A.  No,  we  did  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  from  your  discussions 
with  President  Ceausescu,  how  far  did  he  go 
in  agreeing  with  you  that  there  should  be  a 
return  to  dialogue  on  Poland  among 
church,  Solidarity,  and  government? 

A.  Well,  I  think  there  are  different  views 
on  how  one  would  describe,  would  outline 
the  best  ways  to  return  to  normalcy,  and 
what  we  call  a  reconstruction  in  the  Polish 
scene.  I  think  basically  all  recognize  that 
there  are  elements  in  Poland  that  have  to 
have  a  voice  within  their  proper  sphere  of 
responsibility.  And  I'd  say  in  general  there 
was  a  convergence  there.  Condi tionality  in 
specific  terms  would  probably  not  be  enthu- 
siastically supported  here  in  Romania. 

Q.  Did  President  Ceausescu  raise  the 
question  of  a  European  disarmament  con- 
ference, and  if  so,  what  is  the  American 
reaction  to  such  a  proposal? 

A.  Yes,  we  discussed  that,  as  of  course 
the  current  focus  of  attention  before  the 
Polish  situation,  there  was  the  Madrid  Con- 
ference itself,  and  I  think  both  governments 
recognize  that  a  great  deal  of  progress  has 
been  made  in  Madrid  on  the  area  of  con- 
fidence-building measures  under  the  origi- 
nal French  proposal  of  a  zone  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals,  and  the  need 
to  develop  mutual  confidence-building  ar- 
rangements for  that  zone.  But  from  our 
point,  and  from  my  point  of  view,  I  empha- 
size that  business  as  usual,  a  continuation  of 
business  as  usual,  on  these  talks,  would 
make  a  mockery  of  the  fundamental  obliga- 
tions of  the  Helsinki  Accords  themselves, 
through  which  all  signatory  governments 
committed  themselves  in  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  final  act  to  a  host  of  obligations 
which  are  clearly  being  violated  today  by 
both  the  Polish  Government  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Poland. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  President  feel 
that   the   sanctions   by   the   United   States 
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against  Poland  and  not  the  Soviet  Union 
would  harm  the  dialogue  that  Washington 
wants  with  this  government? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  that  there 
was  no  inference  of  that  kind  in  discussions 
that  were  held  today  which,  on  the  bilateral 
side  of  course  focused  on  the  continuing 
need  for  cooperation  and  the  question  of 
credits  and  trade  and  the  cultural/scientific 
exchanges  and  the  like. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  by  any  chance 
suggest  that  the  U.S.  administration  would 
like  to  see  the  most-favored-nation  clause 
extended  over  a  period  of — into  a  multi- 
year — 

A.  This  did  not  come  up  in  the  discus- 
sions. I  was  prepared  to  discuss  them,  and 
as  you  know,  we  have  certain  legislative 
requirements  in  the  United  States,  which 
means  that  we  do  have  to  annually  review 
these  questions.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  we 
would  not  have  any  concern  about  such  a 
multi-year  approach,  but  we  do  have  our 
internal  regulations. 

Q,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  1968,  after  the  Sovi- 
et invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  apprehension  and  fear  about 
the  possibility  of  the  Russians  coming  here. 
Did  you  sense  any  continuing  apprehension 
that  that  sort  of  thing  might  happen? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  get  any  im- 
pressions from  President  Ceausescu  that 
any  worsening  of  tensions  between  East  and 
West  might  cause  a  general  Soviet  clamp- 
down  and  try  to  assert  its  authority 
throughout  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations? 

A.  I  think  any  responsible  leader  near 
the  East  or  West  today  is  concerned  about  a 
host  of  repercussions  from  continuing 
repression  in  Poland.  And  I  would  suggest 
that  they  include  a  whole  range  of  possible 
consequences  which  would  further  add  to 
international  tensions,  and  I  wouldn't  dis- 
count the  one  you  raised,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  suggest  that  it  was  raised  specifically  by 
our  Romanian  hosts  while  we're  here. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  return 
to  the  Romanian  economic  problem.  Was 
there  any  specific  agreement  reached  on 
any  way  in  which  the  United  States  could 
help  Romania  regain  full  capacity,  do  you 
think? 

A.  We've  had  an  on-going  dialogue  on 
this  question,  and  I  think  our  visit  today 
helped  to  clarify  a  number  of  issues  related 


to  it,  IMF,  the  area  of  CCC  credits,  and  a 
host  of  related  trade  issues.  I  wouldn't  say 
that  any  magic  light  was  turned  on  that  is 
going  to  suggest  that  all  of  these  difficult 
problems  will  be  instantaneously  solved, 
but  I  do  think  we  have  improved  the  climate 
for  finding  solutions  to  these  problems, 
especially  the  most  urgent  and  immediate 
ones  of  them. 

Q.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Document  258 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  February  14, 
1982  (Extract)** 

Linkage  in  U.S. -Soviet 
Relations 


Mr.  George  Will.  Secretary  Haig, 
someone  said  earlier  on  the  show  that  U.S.- 
Soviet relations  were  bad.27  Some  people 
complain  that  they're  too  good.  That  is, 
that  we're  now  entering  the  third — 

Secretary  Haig.  I  know  there's  some 
here. 

Mr.  Will. — the  third  month  of  the  so- 
called  Polish  crisis,  they're  getting  our 
grain,  the  American  taxpayers  are  subsidiz- 
ing their  empire's  loans,  they're  getting  the 
International  Harvester  sale,  negotiations 
are  proceeding  in  Geneva  as  though  no  one 
believes  in  linkage  any  more. 

What  has  changed  in  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions? 

Secretary  Haig.  George,  I  understand 
the  concern  of  serious  people  in  the  light  of 
the  crackdown  in  Poland,  but  I  think  memo- 
ries are  rather  short.  I  recall  the  reaction  in 
the  West  at  the  time  of  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, East  Germany. 


26  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
67,  February  16,  1982.  The  Secretary  was  inter- 
viewed on  the  ABC  television  program,  "This 
Week  With  David  Brinkley,"  by  David  Brinkley, 
Sander  Vanocur,  and  George  Will,  all  of  ABC 
News.  The  interview  began  at  11:05  a.m. 

27  Apparently  a  reference  to  comments  made 
earlier  in  the  program  by  Stanislav  Menshikov, 
Soviet  Central  Committee  Spokesman  in  Moscow, 
who  was  interviewed  via  satellite. 
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On  this  occasion  we've  had  a  rather 
remarkable  unanimity  of  condemnation  on 
the  part  of  all  Western  nations,  a  willing- 
ness to  support  one  another  in  sanction 
actions  that  are  underway,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  announced  and  others 
which  will  be  announced. 

I  just  came  back  from  Madrid,28  and  I 
thought  the  Soviet-Polish  actions  on  the 
first  day  of  the  resumption  of  that  con- 
ference were  appalling.  It  not  only  con- 
firmed the  unity  of  the  Western  world  in 
condemning  what  is  going  on  in  Poland  and 
refusing  to  conduct  business  as  usual,  but  it 
brought  a  very  strong  decibel  of  sympathy 
from  the  nonaligned  and  neutral  nations 
participating  in  this  conference. 

I  think  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  are 
isolated  internationally  today  on  this  Polish 
question,  and  I  think  the  impact  of  Western 
and  perhaps  even  nonaligned  and  neutral 
opposition  to  what  is  going  on  far  exceeds 
what  might  be  otherwise  desirable  unilater- 
al American  sanctions  which  could,  if  im- 
properly handled,  have  the  practical  conse- 
quence of  turning  an  Eastern  failure  into  a 
Western  failure. 

Mr.  Will.  The  President  has  said  that 
there  are  other  sanctions  that  may  be  trig- 
gered, but  he  has  been  unclear  about  the 
trigger.  He's  said,  on  the  one  hand,  if  things 
don't  get  better,  they  will  be  triggered;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  things  get  worse. 
There's  a  difference  there. 

What  are  the  criteria  by  which  we  will 

decide   whether  or  not   to  proceed   with 

other   sanctions   and   those  involving   the 
Soviet  Union? 

Secretary  Haig.  In  the  first  place, 
George,  it  makes  no  sense  to  lay  out  a 
scenario  of  actions  that  are  currently  being 
contemplated.  I  do  believe  that  you're  as 
familiar  as  I  with  the  range  of  economic  and 
trade  sanctions  available  to  the  United 
States.  They  involve  grain  and  future  cred- 
its; they  involve  the  question  of  default 
which  has  been  getting  such  attention  in 
our  press. 

But,  again,  I  emphasize  to  you  that  our 
analysis  confirmed  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  unless  there  is  a  unified,  uniform 
approach  to  this  problem,  unilateral  U.S. 
steps  could  be  less  than  significant,  even  in 


the  category  of  grain  where  we  have  had  an 
experience  that  confirmed  that  it  was  a  self- 
defeating  imposition  of  unilateral  U.S.  sanc- 
tions. 

So  we'Te  trying  to  avoid  that,  and  we're 
trying  to  keep  the  Western  world  together. 
I  know  of  no  situation  that  has  changed  the 
strategic  environment  in  such  a  way  that  we 
Americans  in  the  period  ahead  can  afford 
unilateralism. 

If  that's  the  alternative  to  working  syste- 
matically with  our  allies  as  we  have  been 
doing — and  with  considerable  success,  es- 
pecially when  compared  with  past  experi- 
ences— then  I  think  a  degree  of  prudence 
and  careful  handling  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Will.  Very  quickly,  isn't  it  uni- 
lateralism for  the  French  to  go  ahead  with 
the  huge  gas  deal? 

Secretary  Haig.  Absolutely.  And  it  is 
not  a  step  which  we  favor  or  condone,  and 
which  we  are  quite  appalled  by.  This,  how- 
ever, is  conducted  in  the  channel  that  it 
should  be  conducted  and  not  in  the  front 
pages  of  our  press. 

Mr.  Brinkley.  You  don't  want  to  try  in 
any  way  to  stop  it,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  that 
right?  The  pipeline  deal. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  that's  an  abso- 
lute specious  interpretation  of  my  position. 
I  have  been  a  longstanding  force  for  op- 
position to  the  gas  pipeline. 

Mr.  Brinkley.  But  do  you  want  the  U.S. 
Government  actively  to  try  to  stop  it? 

Secretary  Haig.  Of  course,  and  we  have 
been  doing  so.  But  what  I  do  not  want 
done,  David,  is  to  suddenly  seize  the  an- 
guish of  the  Polish  situation  to  attempt  to 
accomplish  what  has  been  a  longstanding 
U.S.  policy,  and  that  is  to  convince  our  allies 
that  there  are  other  alternatives  and  above 
all  to  avoid  blackmailing  those  allies  on  this 
very  sensitive  issue. 

There's  no  question  about  America's 
condoning  the  pipeline.  There  may  be 
some  differences  in  and  out  of  the  govern- 
ment as  to  how  best  to  achieve  that. 


28  Secretary  Haig  attended  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  which  re- 
sumed in  Madrid  on  February  9  after  being  ad- 
journed on  December  18,  1981,  in  the  wake  of  the 
imposition  of  martial  law  in  Poland.  Documenta- 
tion on  the  Madrid  conference  is  in  Chapter  10, 
Part  A. 
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Remarks  by  President  Reagan,  Feburary  1 8, 
1982  (Extract?* 

Leverage  on  the  Polish 
Government 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Dail 
February     25,      198 


Press      Briefing, 
(Extract)™ 


Repayment  by  Romania  of 
Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Credits 


Q.  Sir,  there's  another  due  date  coming 
for  the  interest  payments  on  Poland's  loans 
to  the  West.  Last  month,  your  government 
bailed  Poland  out  by  paying  interest  pay- 
ments to  Western  banks.  Are  you  going  to 
do  it  again? 

The  President.  I  don't  know  what  the 
situation  will  be  or  what  our  move  will  be, 
but  we  didn't  bail  Poland  out  in  doing  that, 
we  retained  our  leverage  because  default 
would  mean  great  financial  hardship  for  a 
great  many  people  and  a  great  many  institu- 
tions here  in  the  West.  Default  literally  is 
like  bankruptcy  and  they're  absolved  of 
their  debts.  And  we  felt  that  in  this  way,  we 
could  hold  that  back  to  where  if  that  be- 
comes a  useful  alternative,  we  can  make  use 
of  it.  But  the  default  as  it  stands  right  now, 
we  believe,  would  simply  throw  Poland 
more  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
we  would  rather  not  have  that  happen. 

Q.  You'd  probably  pay  it  again,  sir? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  You  will  probably  pay  it  again? 

The  President.  I  said  we  haven't  made  a 
decision  on  that.  .  .  . 


29  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  February  22,  1982,  pp.  194- 
195.  For  the  full  text  of  this  press  conference, 
which  began  at  2:02  p.m.  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House,  see  ibid.,  pp.  187-196.  The  press 
conference  was  broadcast  live  over  nationwide 
radio  and  television. 


Q.  Do  you  have  anything  on  Romania, 
particularly  regarding  the  Post  story31 
today? 

A.  Yes.  The  question  I  assume  you  have 
in  mind  is  any  information  we  can  provide 
about  the  $5.8  million  that  it  owes  the 
United  States. 

Q,.  Yes. 

A.  For  the  specific  details  on  the  proce- 
dure for  repayment  of  the  CCC  credits 
through  private  U.S.  banks  acting  as  agents, 
I  have  to  refer  you  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  State  Department  first  learned  of 
this  report  late  yesterday.  We've  instructed 
our  Embassy  in  Bucharest  to  seek  a  full 
explanation  from  the  Romanians  on  why 
they  are  late  with  these  payments,  and  we 
will  be  asking  the  same  question  of  the 
Romanian  representatives  here  in  Washing- 
ton today. 

We  will  be  asking  that  they  bring  their 
payments  up  to  date  immediately. 

Q.  Are  you  confirming  that  that  $5.8 
million  figure  is  correct  and  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  indeed  paid  banks  that 
amount? 

A.  As  I  say,  we  learned  of  the  report  late 
yesterday.  We  will  be  discussing  that  issue 
with  the  Romanians  both  in  Bucharest  and 
here  today. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  this  possibility  never 
came  up  in  the  talks  that  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  held  in  Bucharest? 

A.  The  possibility  specifically  I  can't 
speak  to,  but  I  did  mention  on  Monday32 


30  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  briefing,  which  began  at  12:28 
p.m.,  was  conducted  by  Department  of  State 
Spokesman  Dean  Fischer. 

s>  Washington  Post,  February  25,  1982,  p.  Al. 

32  February  22. 
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that  the  Secretary  informed  the  Romanians 
in  Bucharest  that  any  further  consideration 
of  their  longstanding  request  of  CCC 
guarantees  would  have  to  await  the  out- 
come of  their  discussions  with  private  banks 
as  well  as  the  IMF,  plus  the  resolution  of 
their  current  financial  difficulties. 

Q.  Let  me  make  sure  I  have  this  straight. 
What  you're  saying  is  that  you  are  going  to 
ask  them  to  immediately  make  their  ac- 
counts good?  In  other  words,  you're  going 
to  seek  that  $5.8  million  from  the  Romanian 
Government? 

A.  Yes,  indeed.  We're  asking  them  to 
bring  their  payments  up  to  date  immediate- 

ly. 

Q.  And  what  if  they  don't?  Are  they  then 
automatically  in  default,  or  is  there  some 
other  process  where  they  have  to  be  de- 
clared? 

A.  At  this  point  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  private  banks  have  declared 
Romania  in  default.  The  situation  simply  is 
that  Romania  is  in  arrears  in  payment  to 
both  the  government  and  to  the  banks. 

Q,  Did  the  CCC  actually  repay  the  banks 
what  was  due  them? 

A.  For  this  I  have  to  refer  you  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Q.  I'm  still  not'  quite  clear  about  your 
previous  answer.  Did  not  the  Secretary  and 
President  Ceausescu  discuss  this  whole 
problem  while  the  Secretary  was  there? 

A.  I  acknowledged  that.  But  in  specific 
response  to  a  question,  did  this  particular 
payment  arise  in  the  discussions,  I  don't 
have  any  information  for  you. 

Q.  Yes.  But  the  specific  figures  and  the 
specific  payment  aside,  did  not  Ceausescu 
warn  the  Secretary  that  they  might  have  to 
default  on  some  of  their  payments  or  get  an 
extension? 

A.  I  don't  have  any  information  on  any 
warning  given  the  Secretary  by  Ceausescu. 
The  information  I  have  on  the  meeting  is 
what  I  gave  you. 

Q.  What  about  the  meeting  with  the 
Foreign  Minister?  Did  he  not  point  out  that 
they  might  have  to  do  this? 

A.  I  just  can't  confirm  that,  Bob. 

Q.  Are  you  likely  to  have  something  on 
this  after  you  complete  your  discussions 
this  afternoon? 

A.  Later  today? 

Q,.  Yes. 


A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  precisely 
what  time  these  meetings  are  planned  to  be 
held. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  who's  doing  the  meet- 
ing.? 

A.  I  can  find  out,  yes. 

Q.  Just  a  point  about  this  Romania  issue 
again.  Why  is  it  that  the  administration  is 
taking  this  line  on  Romania  and  taking  a 
different  one  on  Poland  when  Romania  has 
not  experienced  the  upheavals  that  Poland 
has  in  the  last  3  months. 

A.  A  different  line? 

Q,  Yes. 

A.  We  haven't  declared  Poland  in  de- 
fault. 

Q.  No.  I  understand  that.  Is  that  what 
you're  doing  now  in  Romaina? 

A.  No.  I'm  not  saying  that  we  are — 

You're  asking  that  the  Romanians — 

Q.  What  I  am  asking  you  is,  what  is  the 
difference  in  the  line? 

As  I  understand  what  you're  saying,  the 
Romanians  are  being  asked  to  pay  up  now 
and  you're  going  to  talk  to  them  here  and  in 
Bucharest. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Poles  are  in  debt  to  the  United 
States  for  a  lot  more  than  $5.8  million. 
Have  you  made  a  similar  request  to  the 
Polish  Government  to  pay  up  today?  Are 
you  alerting  them  that  they  have  to  pay 
today  as  well? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why  the  difference? 

A.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  we 
are  not  asking  Poland  to  pay  up  today,  but  I 
don't  see  what  the  basic  difference  is  here  in 
our  approach  to  the  two  countries. 

Q.  The  U.S.  Government  was  paying  the 
interest  payments  on  the  Polish  debt,  but  it 
is  not  prepared  to  do  so  with  the  Romanian 
debt. 

A.  The  point  is  that  we  first  learned 
about  this  late  yesterday,  and  we  are  having 
meetings  today.  Until  those  meetings  are 
held,  I  can't  give  you  any  indication  as  to 
what  will  be  the  decision  in  the  future  based 
on  those  meetings. 

Q.  But  you  said  that  you  are  going  to  tell 
the  Romanians  that  they  have  to  pay  up  to 
date. 
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A.  We  will  be  asking  that  they  bring  their 
payments  up  to  date. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  said  that  to  Poland? 

A.  I  will  have  to  take  that  question.33  I 
don't  know  the  answer  to  that. 

Q.  Isn't  it  clear  that  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent approaches  here? 

A.  The  problem  I  have  with  this  is  that 
we  haven't  yet  had  the  meetings  with  them, 
and  so  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can  accept  the 
premise  that  somehow  there  is  a  difference 
of  approach  until  we've  had  communication 
with  them  directly. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  belabor  it,  but  obvi- 
ously you  have  not  asked  the  Poles  and  you 
are  asking  the  Romanians,  and  it  appears 
just  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  two  different 
approaches,  and  I  was  asking  you  what — 

A.  I  can't  confirm,  without  checking, 
that  we  haven't  asked  the  Poles  to  do  this. 

Q.  You  didn't  the  last  time  it  came  up. 
The  U.S.  Government  paid  the  money. 

A.  I  understand  that. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  the  Secretary, 
when  he  came  back  from  Bucharest,  had  no 
inkling  that  Romania  would  default  on  its 
next  payment? 

A.  No.  I  am  not  saying  that  at  all.  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  did  say  which  was  that 
the  Secretary  informed  the  Romanins  that 
any  further  consideration  of  their  requests 
for  guarantees  would  have  to  await  the 
outcome  of  discussions  with  banks  as  well 
as  the  IMF. 

Q.  I  know,  but  we're  talking  about  a 
payment  coming  due.  Did  he  know  that  was 
not  going  to  be  paid? 

A.  This  I  cannot  confirm. 


33  On  February  26  the  Department  of  State 
issued  the  following  statement  in  response  to  this 
question: 

"On  March  26,  1981,  the  then  Polish  authori- 
ties notified  their  creditors  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  guarantee  payment  of  their 
external  debt.  Subsequently,  creditor  govern- 
ments and  private  banks  responded  to  the  Polish 
notification  by  agreeing  to  enter  into  debt 
rescheduling  negotiations.  Separate  debt 
rescheduling  exercises  were  organized  by  the  offi- 
cial and  private  creditors.  Fifteen  official  creditor 
nations  (later  increased  to  sixteen  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Spain)  concluded  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Poland  and  a  multilateral  debt 
rescheduling  agreement  was  signed  in  Paris  on 
April  27,  1981.  Throughout  these  discussions  and 
subsequently,  we  made  it  clear  to  the  Polish 
authorities  that  we  expect  them  to  repay  their 
obligations  in  full."  (Office  of  Press  Relations, 
Department  of  State;  posted  statement) 


Q.  Dean,  does  their  inability  to  make 
this  payment  in  any  way  jeopardize  any 
future  consideration  for  CCC  credits? 

A.  Again,  I  think  we  have  to  await  the 
outcome  of  the  meetings  today  before  we 
can  prejudge  what  might  be  the  situation  as 
a  consequence  of  those  meetings. 

Q.  Can  you  at  least  say  whether  they  are 
State  Department  meetings,  or  are  Agricul- 
ture Department  officials  meeting  with 
Romanian  officials? 

A.  No.  i  will  have  to  look  into  who  is 
meeting  on  our  behalf. 

Q.  Did  you  already  say  or  were  you 
asked  when  these  meetings  are?  What  time? 

A.  No.  I  don't  know  the  precise  times.34 


Document  261 

Remarks  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
(Stoessel),  March  3,  1982  (Extract)5 

Poland  in  the  Context  of 
East-West  Relations 


First,  on  the  Soviet  Union,  clearly  the 
relationship  is  a  very  important  one  for  the 
United  States.  The  Soviet  Union  is  the 
other  superpower  and  the  only  other  power 
in  the  world  capable  of  directly  threatening 
our  own  security.  We  have  to  take  the 
relationship  very  seriously.  We  are  some- 
times accused  in  this  administration  of 
being  obsessed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 


34  During  the  Daily  Press  Briefing  on  February 
26,  Fischer  said  that  the  Romanian  Government 
had  not  yet  responded  to  U.S.  inquiries  about  the 
payments  owed  on  the  CCC  loan.  Deputy  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Niles  had  met  on 
February  25  with  Romanian  Ambassador  Nicolae 
Ionescu  to  discuss  the  matter  and  the  U.S.  Charge 
in  Bucharest  had  been  instructed  to  make  a  paral- 
lel approach  on  February  26.  (Office  of  Press 
Relations,  Department  of  State) 

35  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Stoessel 
spoke  at  a  foreign  policy  briefing  for  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  in  the  Old  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing. The  briefing  began  at  3  p.m. 
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believing  that  all  of  the  problems  of  the 
world  are  traceable  to  the  Soviets.  Clearly, 
that  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  problems 
of  the  world  are  infinitely  complex.  We  do 
know-  that  the  Soviets  profit  by  instability, 
and  that  we  must  take  very  seriously  their 
pattern  of  military  buildup  and  increasing 
activism  around  the  world. 

I  believe  Mr.  McFarlane36  talked  about 
the  military  buildup,  and  this  is  something 
which  is  of  grave  concern.  We  are  trying  to 
do  something  about  it,  to  reverse  the 
trends,  which  have  been  very  dangerous, 
and  to  create  a  better  balance  to  serve  as  the 
deterrent. 

We  have  also  been  very  concerned  about 
a  pattern  of  Soviet  activism,  going  back  at 
least  to  1975  with  the  introduction  of 
Cuban  troops  with  Soviet  help  into  Angola, 
then  Cubans  in  Ethiopia;  the  takeover  in 
South  Yemen;  the  use  of  Libya  as  a  surro- 
gate; the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
supporting  Vietnam  in  the  invasion  of  Kam- 
puchea; the  use  of  Soviet  forces  directly  in 
Afghanistan — the  first  time  since  the  war 
that  Soviet  forces  have  been  used  outside 
the  Warsaw  Pact;  the  activities  in  Central 
America  of  Cuba,  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  the  long  period  of  pressures, 
military  and  otherwise,  on  Poland  leading 
up  to  the  December  13th  takeover.  So  this 
is  a  record  of  activism  of  a  dangerous  kind, 
which  is  of  great  concern  to  us. 

We  do  seek  a  moderation  in  this  behav- 
ior— greater  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  communicating  with 
the  Soviets  on  many  levels — through  our 
Embassy  in  Moscow  and  through  Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynin  here  in  Washington,  who  has 
now  been  here,  I  guess,  almost  20  years  and 
is  a  very  well-known  figure  in  this  town. 
Secretary  Haig  has  had  two  conversations 
with  Gromyko,  one  last  fall  at  the  United 
Nations  and  one  just  in  January  in  Gene- 
va,37 where  we  had  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent in  detail  the  whole  catalog  of  prob- 
lems, as  we  see  them,  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  can't  say  that  we  have  been  encouraged 
to  believe  there  will  be  immediate  changes 
in  Soviet  behavior,  but  we  have  been  en- 
couraged that  the  dialogue  is  a  useful  one. 


36  Robert  C.  McFarlane,  Deputy  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs. 

37  Regarding  Secretary  Haig's  conversations 
with  Gromyko  in  New  York  on  September  23  and 
28,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy  Current  Docu- 
ments, 1981,  document  254.  For  a  transcript  of  a 
press  conference  by  Haig  in  Geneva  on  January 
26,  1982,  regarding  his  discussions  that  day  with 
Gromyko,  see  document  252. 


There  was  an  absence  of  polemic  on  the 
part  of  Gromyko,  a  willingness  to  consider 
our  views.  We  think  that  the  exchanges  have 
been  useful  and  constructive  in  the  sense  of 
exposing  very  frankly  and  very  directly  our 
concerns. 

I  might  mention  that,  as  you  would  ex- 
pect, the  Secretary ,  in  talking  with  Gromyko 
raised  the  general  question  of  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  mentioned  Jew- 
ish emigration,  in  particular,  which  has 
been,  this  past  year,  at  the  lowest  level  it  has 
been  for  over  a  decade.  He  also  took  up  a 
number  of  special  cases,  and  made  very 
clear  the  depth  of  our  concern  and  the 
President's  concern  about  these  cases. 

We  are  communicating  also  with  the 
Soviets  in  other  fields.  The  talks  about 
intermediate-range  nuclear  weapons  are 
continuing  in  Geneva.  We  are  preparing  for 
the  strategic  arms  talks  on  an  interagency 
basis,  and  will  be  ready  within  a  few  weeks 
with  our  position  on  the  strategic  arms 
talks.  We  have  not  felt  it  appropriate,  given 
the  situation  in  Poland,  to  name  a  date  for 
beginning  those  talks;  but  with  some  im- 
provement in  the  Polish  situation,  we  would 
hope  that  that  could  be  within  the  fairly 
near  future. 

The  Soviet  Union  itself,  of  course,  is  a 
vast  country  and  a  very  powerful  country.  It 
has  many,  many  problems  internally  and 
with  all  the  problems  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try, I'm  always  grateful  that  we  don't  have 
the  Soviet  problems.  We  know  that  their 
economy  is  in  bad  shape;  their  agriculture  is 
not  productive;  and  they  are  clearly  having 
great  difficulty  within  their  Eastern  Europe- 
an empire. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  having  all 
these  problems,  one  has  the  impression  that 
they  are  already  in  a  succession  period,  that 
Brezhnev  himself  is  failing  and  the  intima- 
tions of  mortality  must  be  quite  acute,  with 
a  number  of  the  older  members  of  the 
leadership  dying  in  recent  months,  so  this 
also  adds  to  the  complex  of  problems  af- 
fecting the  Soviet  Union.  While  we  can 
observe  these,  I  don't  think  we  should  take 
undue  satisfaction  from  them.  In  a  way,  we 
could  be  in  a  more  dangerous  period  than 
we  ever  have  been,  with  the  tremendous 
military  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
bined with  these  weaknesses  within  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Soviet  empire.  That  is  a 
dangerous  mix,  and  we  have  to  be  on  our 
guard  about  it. 

I  have  mentioned  the  problems  within 
Eastern  Europe.  Poland  is  the  most  obvious 
example  of  that,  and  all  of  us  have  been 
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deeply  concerned  by  what  occurred  Decem- 
ber 13,  with  the  imposition  of  martial  law, 
the  repression  of  the  Solidarity  Free  Trade 
Union  organization,  the  arrest  of  many  Soli- 
darity leaders  and  independent  thinkers, 
and  the  repression  and  chaos  which  has 
occurred  in  the  economic  organization  in 
Poland. 

We  have  made  this  concern  very  clear  in 
a  number  of  ways.  The  President  has  taken 
steps:  He  will  impose  sanctions  on  the  mili- 
tary regime  in  Poland  while  continuing  to 
improve  humanitarian — the  shipment  of 
food  aid.  We  have  also  imposed  sanctions 
with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
encouraged  our  allies  to  do  the  same  thing, 
all  with  the  idea  of  imposing  pressures  on 
the  Soviet  leadership  and  on  the  Polish 
regime  to  move  back — probably  it  is  un- 
realistic to  think  you  could  get  back  in 
Poland  to  the  situation  which  existed  before 
December  13 — but  at  least  to  a  lifting  of  the 
martial  law,  a  release  of  the  prisoners,  and  a 
renewed  dialogue  with  the  church  and  the 
Solidarity  trade  union. 

Within  the  alliance,  the  response  on 
sanctions  in  some  respects  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  There  has  been  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  countries  in  Europe 
to  impose  stringent  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  there 
has  been  unity  within  the  alliance  with  re- 
gard to  an  assessment  of  the  situation  in 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  responsibility  for  it. 
We  have  felt — and  I  think  the  Secretary  felt 
when  he  saw  Gromyko  in  Geneva — that  the 
Soviets  themselves  have  been  very  sur- 
prised by  the  degree  of  unity  which  has 
existed  within  the  alliance.  A  number  of 
countries  have  taken  steps  on  sanctions, 
which  were  not  exactly  parallel  to  our  own, 
but  steps  which  give  some  bite  to  their 
concern.  And  I  would  expect  that  we  will 
see  more  of  this  in  the  future. 

As  we  look  at  this  whole  problem,  we  are 
concerned  to  preserve  the  alliance.  We  do 
not  want  to  make  out  of  an  Eastern  problem 
a  Western  crisis,  and  thereby  serve  the 
Soviet  aim  of  splitting  off  Europe  from  the 
United  States.  So  it  is  a  rather  fine  line  we 
have  to  draw. 

We  will  be  sending  a  mission  to  Europe 
next  week  led  by  Jim  Buckley,38  the  former 
Senator,  for  further  discussions  and  con- 


sultations with  Europe  concerning  sanc- 
tions, the  question  of  the  pipeline,  the  ques- 
tion of  future  credits  and  subsidized  inter- 
est rates  as  we  deal  in  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  long  felt  that  there  should 
be  a  better  organization  of  the  West  looking 
to  trade  with  the  Soviets,  that  there  should 
be  a  tool  which  we  could  employ  for  our 
own  policy  purposes  in  the  West,  and  with 
the  effect  that  we  do  not  subsidize  the 
Soviet  economy  to  our  own  detriment  and 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  military  ma- 
chine. We  will  be  pursuing  those  aims 
through  Under  Secretary  Buckley's  mission. 


Document  262 

Statement  Read  by  the  Department  of  State 
Spokesman  (Fischer),  March  11,  1982 
(Extract)39 

U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  Resolution 
on  Poland 


.  .  .  [0]n  the  10th  of  March  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  meeting  in 
Geneva,  adopted  a  resolution  which  ex- 
pressed its  deep  concern  over  the  wide- 
spread violations  of  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  in  Poland.40  The  43- 
member  Commission  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  19  in  favor,  13  opposed, 
with  10  abstentions  and  one  nonparticipa- 
tion. 

The  resolution  affirms  the  rights  of  the 
Polish  people  to  pursue  their  political  and 
economic  development,  free  from  outside 
interference. 

It  calls  for  the  end  of  measures  restrict- 
ing human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms, release  of  prisoners  detained  without 


38  Under  Secretary  of  State  Buckley's  mission, 
consisting  of  senior  officials  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  Commerce,  the  Treasury,  and 
the  National  Security  Council,  visited  Bonn,  Paris, 
London,  and  Rome  from  March  13  to  20,  1982. 


39  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  statement  was  read  at  the 
Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing  which 
began  at  12:35  p.m. 

40  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  Resolu- 
tion 1982/26. 
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charge,  and  a  review  of  sentences  proposed 
under  martial  law. 

It  also  requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
undertake  a  thorough  study  of  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Poland  and  present  a 
comprehensive  report  to  the  next  annual 
session  of  the  commission. 

This  action  by  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  was  an  important  event.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  38  years  that  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  has  spoken  out  on 
human  rights  violations  in  an  Eastern  Euro- 
pean country.  It  demonstrates  that  Poland 
is  not  an  East/West  issue,  but  a  matter  of 
worldwide  concern.  The  resolution  re- 
ceived support  from  all  regions.  The  spon- 
sors of  the  resolution  were  all  European 
nations.  And  many  small  countries  coura- 
geously resisted  Soviet  pressure  to  vote 
against  the  resolution. 

This  action  by  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission is  a  victory  for  human  rights  and  for 
the  Polish  people.  It  represents  an  impor- 
tant expression  of  deep  international  con- 
cern through  a  United  Nations  body,  for  the 
plight  of  the  Polish  people  who  are  strug- 
gling against  the  deprivation  of  their  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 


Document  263 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  May  3,  1982  (Extracts)41 


Brezhnev's  Suggestion  of 
an  October  Summit 
Meeting 


Q.  Can  you  clarify  whether,  in  fact,  the 
United  States  has  told  the  Soviet  Union  that 
it  will  take  part  in  this  summit  meeting  in 
October? 


A.  I  saw  some  reports  to  that  effect. 
First,  I  would  note  that  President  Reagan's 
offer  to  meet  with  President  Brezhnev  in 
New  York  this  June42  remains  on  the  table. 
This  is  a  serious  offer  to  expand  U.S. -Soviet 
high-level  dialogue,  and  we  regret  that  the 
initial  Soviet  response  was  not  positive.  We 
hope  the  Soviet  side  will  reconsider,  and 
that  Presidents  Brezhnev  and  Reagan  will 
be  able  to  meet  in  June  in  New  York. 

With  regard  to  a  full-fledged  summit  in 
October,  we  will  carefully  consider  this  pos- 
sibility in  the  light  of  events  and  the  sub- 
stance of  our  bilateral  dialogue  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  coming  months. 
President  Reagan  has  made  it  clear  that  our 
longstanding  criteria  for  a  formal  summit 
meeting  remain  in  place.  That  is,  it  would 
have  to  be  carefully  prepared,  it  would  have 
to  be  justified  by  the  overall  state  of  our 
relations  at  the  time,  and  hold  reasonable 
prospects  for  positive  results.  There  are 
currently  no  specific  preparations  for  such  a 
meeting. 

Q.  Dean,  what  are  you  responding  to 
there?  Is  that  still  the  Pravda  interview  that 
Brezhnev  gave  where  he  suggested  this 
thing,43  or  have  the  Russians  followed  it  up 
with  a  formal  invitation? 

A.  No.  There  has  been  other  press 
speculation  in  the  American  press  to  the 
effect  that  President  Reagan  had  agreed  to 
a  summit  with  President  Brezhnev. 

Q.  That's  not  my  question.  My  question 
is,  when  you  respond  about  your  interest  in 
an  October  summit,  had  the  Russians  pro- 
posed to  you  formally  that  there  be  a  sum- 
mit in  October  or  are  you  still  responding 
to  the  way  that  that  was  originally  floated, 
which  was  a  Brezhnev — 

A.  Yes,  of  course.  That's  the  original 
source  for  the  report. 

Q.  You  have  not  gotten  any  formal  in- 
vitation from  the  Russians  to  a  summit  in 
October? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  said  to  the  Russians  more 
or  less  what  you're  telling  us  today,  that  we 
will  carefully  consider  the  possibility  of  such 


41  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  briefing,  which  began  at  12:26 
p.m.,  was  conducted  by  Department  of  State 
Spokesman  Dean  Fischer. 


42  The  President's  offer  was  made  during  a 
question-and-answer  session  with  reporters  on 
April  5;  for  the  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  April  12,  1982,  pp.  440-444. 

43  Brezhnev  made  the  proposal  for  an  October 
summit  meeting  in  an  interview  published  in 
Pravda  on  April  18,  an  English  translation  of 
which  is  printed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press, 
May  19,  1982,  p.  6. 
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a  summit,  or  has  the  United  States  or  the 
President  put  it  more  affirmatively  that  we 
will  go  to  such  a  summit — that  we  are 
willing  to  go  to  such  a  summit? 

In  other  words,  is  your  language  here, 
"We  will  carefully  consider  the  possibility 
of  such  a  summit"  what  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Soviets? 

A.  Well,  we've  been  continuing  to  dis- 
cuss all  aspects  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviets,  through  our  respective  embassies 
here  and  in  Moscow. 

Q.  You're  saying  there  is  no  agreement 
to  hold  a  summit  in  October? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q;  There  is  no  agreement  to  hold  a 
summit  in  October? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Can  I  just  clear  up  something?  Maybe 
it's  a  tonal  thing  that  is  not  possible  at  a 
briefing  to  clear  up.  But  our  colleagues  at 
the  White  House,  by  talking  to  Mr.  Speakes 
this  morning,  have  certainly  written  stories 
suggesting  the  White  House  has  confirmed 
the  report  that  there  is  an  agreement.44 

A.  But  I  don't  believe  that  was  based  on 
anything  Mr.  Speakes  said. 

Q.  I'm  not  breaking  any  confidence  be- 
cause as  one  wire  report  said,  "Mr.  Speakes 
was  asked  if  he  was  knocking  down  the  Post 
story?"  and  he  shook  his  head  negatively, 
that  he  was  not. 

A.  I've  given  you  what  I  have  to  say  on 
the  subject. 


Q.  Dean,  could  you  be  a  little  bit  more 
helpful  on  the  summit  thing,  as  we've  got 
two  somewhat  contradictory  stories?  The 
White  House  stories,  as  reported  by  the 
wires,  are  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  agreed  that  there  will  be 
a  summit  in  October.  You  seem  to  be  saying 
that  there  has  been  no  Soviet  invitation, 
there  has  been  no  agreement,  although  we 
will  consider  that. 


A.  That's  right. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  informal  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians  that  we  would  both 
aim  for  a  summit  by  October? 

A.  I  would  repeat  that  there  are  ap- 
parently no  specific  preparations  for  a  sum- 
mit meeting  in  October. 

Q.  Preparations.  But  actually  has  there 
been  an  agreement  that  we  would  both 
aim — to  prepare  for  a  summit  is  one  thing. 
To  agree  that  there  will  be  a  summit  is 
another  thjng.  Have  we  agreed  with  the 
Soviets  that  there  should  be  a  summit  in  the 
fall  sometime,  in  October,  in  September? 

I'm  trying  to  understand  why  there  is 
evident  contradiction  between  what  you're 
saying  and  what  the  White  House  seems  to 
be  saying. 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  I  say  we  will 
carefully  consider  this  possibility,  and  that 
at  present  there  are  no  preparations  under- 
way for  such  a  meeting,  that  it  obviously 
precludes  agreement  on  such  a  meeting. 

Q.  It  precludes  agreement? 

A.  Yes. 

Q;  At  this  point? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  there  has  been  no  agreement? 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  Can  you  define  for  me  what  the 
distinction  is  between  the  meeting  pro- 
posed in  June  and  the  summit  proposed  in 
October? 

A.  Make  the  distinction  in  what  terms? 

What  sort  of  scale  meeting  do  you  have 
in  mind  for  June  as  opposed  to  October? 

A.  I  think  the  President  addressed  this 
the  other  day.45  He  said  he  would  not  de- 
scribe it  in  terms  of  a  full-fledged  summit 
meeting,  but  an  opportunity  to  get  together 
with  President  Brezhnev. 


44  During  the  extensive  discussion  of  the  possi- 
bility of  an  October  summit  meeting  at  the  White 
House  press  briefing  that  morning,  Deputy  Press 
Secretary  Larry  Speakes  said,  "There  are  cur- 
rently no  specific  plans  or  preparations  for  such  a 
meeting."  (White  House  Press  Release,  May  3, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent) 


45  Apparently  a  reference  to  the  President's 
comment  at  his  press  conference  of  April  20  that 
he  did  not  intend  the  proposed  June  meeting  to 
replace  a  "full  summit  meeting"  later.  (Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  April  26,  1982, 
p.  515) 
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Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  May  13,  1982  (Extract)46 


Retaliation  for  Poland's 
Expulsion  of  Two  U.S. 
Officials;  Suspension  of 
Joint  Scientific  Research 
Programs  in  Poland 


Mr.  Romberg.  A  statement  finally  on 
Poland:  On  May  10  the  Polish  Government 
demanded  that  two  American  diplomats, 
John  Zerolis,  Scientific  Attache,  and  J.  Dan- 
iel Howard,  Cultural  Affairs  Officer,  leave 
Poland  by  May  14  for  allegedly  "promoting 
destabilizing  activity"  by  visiting  a  Polish 
scientist  who  had  recently  been  released 
from  detention. 

The  actions  of  the  Polish  authorities  in 
illegally  detaining  diplomats,  who  had  iden- 
tified themselves,  and  manhandling  and 
searching  them  were  a  clear  violation  of 
diplomatic  practice. 

We  have  therefore  told  the  Polish  Em- 
bassy that  before  midnight,  May  17,  Mr. 
Andrzej  Koroscik,  Attache  for  Science  and 
Technology,  and  Mr.  Mariusz  Wozniak,  Po- 
litical Officer  of  the  Polish  Embassy  in 
Washington,  should  leave  the  United 
States.  This  action  is  being  taken  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  Polish  Government's  expulsion 
of  our  diplomats. 

In  addition,  officials  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment have  been  alleging  in  the  Polish 
press  that  visiting  American  scientists  are 
engaged  in  espionage  activities.  These  un- 
true accusations  threaten  the  continuation 
of  the  jointly  financed  program  of  scientific 
research  in  Poland. 

This  program  over  many  years  has  built 
up  close  and  valuable  contacts  between  the 
scientific  communities  of  the  two  countries. 
It  has  provided  useful  research  conducted 
in  Poland  in  such  important  fields  as  agri- 
culture, public  health  and  energy,  both 
countries  have  benefited. 


In  light  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  the 
Polish  martial  law  regime  toward  these 
American  visitors,  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  suspend  travel  by  participants  in 
ongoing,  jointly  financed  research  projects 
between  our  two  countries  until  the  matter 
can  be  carefully  reviewed  and  the  Polish 
Government's  attitude  clarified. 

Q.  Can  we  get  copies  of  that? 

A.  You  can  get  copies. 

Q.  Which  way  is  that  travel?  Is  that  from 
them  to  us,  or — 

A.  No.  These  are,  as  I  said,  research 
programs  conducted  in  Poland. 

Q.  How  many  people  are  involved  in  it? 

A.  The  personnel  exchanges  involved 
about  100  people  per  year  per  side. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Poles  here  at  the  mo- 
ment in  this  program? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any 
Poles  who  are  here  or  not. 

Q.  Does  this  mean  that  the  people  who 
are  there  now  should  leave  or  just  people 
who  are  planning  to  go  there  will  not  be 
able  to  go? 

A.  The  latter.  Let  me  just  take  a  look 
here  in  terms  of  people  here.  If  anybody 
who's  listening  in  can  provide  information 
while  we're  doing  the  briefing,  it  would  be 
helpful.  But  it  looks  to  me  like  it's  entirely  in 
Poland  because  the  entire  fund  under  the 
programs  that  have  been  carried  have  been 
in  Polish  currency. 

Q.  You're  suspending  travel  and  review- 
ing the  program,  or  suspending  the  pro- 
gram? 

A.  Travel  under  this  program  or  with 
regard  to  the  projects  is  being  suspended. 
There  is  an  agreement.  Let  me  go  into  this  a 
little  bit  just  to  help,  if  I  may.  I  hope  I'm  not 
going  to  confuse  you. 

In  1974  the  two  countries  signed  an 
agreement  which  provided  they  would  con- 
duct cooperative  scientific  research  in  areas 
of  mutual  interest  and  benefit.47  They  set 
up  a  joint  fund  for  this  and  a  joint  board  to 
manage  the  fund  and  to  determine  the  areas 
of  research  which  would  be  undertaken. 

That  agreement  expired  on  December 
31,  1981.  Prior  to  its  expiration  both  sides 


46  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  briefing,  which  began  at  12:28 
p.m.,  was  conducted  by  Department  of  State  Act- 
ing Spokesman  Alan  Romberg. 


47  An  agreement  of  funding  of  cooperation  in 
science  and  technology,  with  related  letters,  was 
signed  at  Washington,  October  8,  1974.  For  the 
text  of  the  agreement,  see  25  UST  2572. 
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decided  the  program  was  mutually  benefi- 
cial and  they  desired  to  continue  it  beyond 
1981,  and  accordingly  they  met  in  Warsaw 
in  order  to  negotiate  a  new  agreement  to 
accomplish  this. 

Both  sides  had  intended  to  sign  the  new 
agreement  prior  to  January  1,  1982,  but 
since  the  imposition  of  martial  law  in  Po- 
land, we  have  suspended  discussion  with 
the  Polish  authorities  on  this  matter. 

Nonetheless,  the  1974  agreement  con- 
tains a  clause  which  permits  projects  agreed 
upon  under  it  to  continue  to  completion 
even  though  the  agreement  itself  may  ex- 
pire, so  that  work  on  uncompleted  projects 
has  continued  since  January  1,  although 
travel  has  been  minimal  in  fact  because  of 
the  conditions  in  Poland. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  that  Marius  Woz- 
niak  and  Andrzej — I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  get  his 
second  name— did  anything  improper,  or  is 
this  strictly  retaliatory? 

A.  This  action  is  in  retaliation. 

Q.  Would  you  spell  those  names  for  us? 

A.  Sure.  Although  you're  going  to  get 
the  statement,  I  think,  and  we'll  make  it 
available. 

Q;  Is  it  in  there? 

A.  We'll  make  it  available.  It  is  spelled 
out. 

Q.  Was  this  fund  a  soft  currency  fund 
from  some  sort  of  concessional  agricultural 
sales,  or  was  it  a  hard  currency  fund  that 
paid  for  this? 

A.  The  entire  fund  is  in  Polish  currency. 
In  the  1950's  and  1960's,  the  United  States 
sold  Poland  large  amounts  of  surplus  U.S. 
agricultural  products  for  which  we  accepted 
Polish  money  which  is  not  usable  outside 
Poland,  as  you  know, — these  are  known  as 
P.L.-480  funds— and  by  the  early  1970's 
the  United  States  owned  large  amounts  of 
Polish  currency  which  were  not  spendable 
outside  of  Poland.  In  1972  we  agreed  with 
the  Polish  authorities  that  one  useful  pur- 
pose could  be  to  finance  such  scientific 
programs  of  mutual  benefit;  and  further 
agreed  the  Polish  side  would  match  all  U.S. 
contributions. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  theme  to  the 
research?  That  is  to  say,  is  it  medical  in 
nature  or  is  it  over  the  wide  spectrum  of 
science  and  technology? 

A.  I  think  I  said  that  it  has  included  such 
important  fields  as  agriculture,  public 
health  and  energy. 


Q.  When  was  the  Polish  Embassy,  and  in 
what  manner,  informed  that  their  two  peo- 
ple have  to  leave? 

A.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that. 

Q;  Can  you  find  out? 

A.  Yes.  I'll  find  out. 

Q.  Have  there  been  other  incidents 
other  than  the  Howard  and  Zerolis  fracas? 

A.  Other  incidents? 

Q.  In  Roland,  involving  American  diplo- 
mats? 

A.  I'm  not  aware  of  any  of  this  particular 
sort.  Obviously,  in  terms  of  martial  law 
there  have  been  problems  with  moving 
around  and  occasionally  there  have  been 
other  problems,  but  not  of  this — 

Q;  Have  any  of  the  American  scientists 
visiting  Poland  been  harassed  or  accused  of 
improper  activities? 

A.  Specifically,  I  don't  know.  Again,  as 
the  statement  says,  officials  of  the  Polish 
Government  have  been  alleging  in  the  Pol- 
ish press  that  visiting  American  scientists 
are  engaged  in  espionage  activities.  So  in 
the  general  sense,  yes.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er any  specific  instances  have  been  cited. 

Let  me  just  say:  Three  categories,  I  am 
told,  are  suspended:  U.S.  travel  to  Poland, 
Polish  travel  here,  and  scientific  projects 
there — that  is,  in  Poland — which  are  pend- 
ing review.  I'm  not  sure  I  quite  understand 
the  last  category,  but  anyway — 

Q.  Is  there  any  parallel  toughening  in 
the  economic  area  in  U.S.  relations  with 
Poland? 

A.  There  is  nothing  new  I  have  to  an- 
nounce on  this  at  this  point.  These  actions 
are  being  taken  specifically  for  the  reasons 
stated. 
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Remarks  by  President  Reagan,   May  21, 
1982  (Extract)48 

Timeliness  of  U.S. -Soviet 
Summit  Meeting 


Q.  Part  of  the  question  of  how  well 
NATO  is  doing  seems  to  be  tied  into  the 
question  of  East-West  relations  in  general. 
And  we  have  heard  that  you  now  favor  a 
summit  with  your  Soviet  counterpart.  You 
used  to  tie  this  to  the  condition  that  some 
summit  meetings  should  have  a  tangible 
outcome  or  result. 

Do  you  feel  the  time  has  come  where 
such  a  meeting  could  accomplish  some- 
thing concrete? 

The  President.  I  would  hope  so  because 
I  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  also  has  some 
very  real  problems.  Maybe  it's  time  for 
someone  to  point  out  to  them  that  their 
attitude  of  hostility,  their  worldwide  aggres- 
sion, their  denial  of  human  rights,  whatever 
it's  based  on — whether  it  is  a  concern  that 
they  are  threatened  by  the  Western  world 
or  whether  it  is  just  determination  to  pursue 
the  Marxist-Leninist  theory  of  world 
domination — point  out  to  them  that  the 
road  to  peace  and  giving  up  that  aggressive 
attempt  might  be  helpful  to  them  with  their 
own  economic  problems. 

If  there  is  any  truth  to  the  belief  of  some 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  motivated  by  fear  of 
the  West,  that  they  think  the  West  is  going 
to  threaten  them — I  don't  think  there's  any- 
one in  the  West  who  believes  that  for  one 
minute.  They  could  have  a  guarantee  of 
peace  tomorrow  if  they  themselves  would 
follow  the  words  of  Demosthenes  2,000 
years  ago  in  the  Athenian  marketplace  when 
he  said,  "What  sane  man  would  let  another 
man's  words  rather  than  his  deeds  tell  him 
who  is  at  peace  and  who  is  at  war  with  him." 
So  far,  it  is  the  West  that  has  to  feel  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  at  war  with  us  on  the  basis 


48  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  May  31,  1982,  p.  714.  For  the  full 
text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  710-717.  These  remarks  were 
made  during  an  interview  by  Marc  Ullman,  Paris 
Match;  Nicholas  Ashford,  The  Times  of  London; 
Thomas  Kielinger,  Die  Welt;  and  Marino  De  Medi- 
ci, J/  Tempo. 


of  their  great  military  buildup.  I  don't  think 
they  can  point  to  anything  from  our  side 
that  indicates  that. 

What  if  back  some  years  ago  after  World 
War  II  when  our  country  was  the  only  one 
with  the  nuclear  weapon  and  really  the  only 
one  left  undamaged  by  war,  in  a  position  to 
do  as  we  did,  to  go  to  the  aid  of  our  allies 
and  even  our  former  enemies;  what  if  the 
situation  had  been  reversed  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  had  that  bomb  and  not  anyone 
in  the  West?  If  we  had  an  aggressive  intent 
wouldn't  we  have  acted  then  when  we  could 
have  done  so  easily?  I  think  that's  the  great- 
est guarantee  that  it  isn't  the  West  that 
threatens  the  world  with  war. 


Document  266 


Statement  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  International  Affairs  ana 
Commodity  Programs  {Lodwich),  Paris, 
May  22,  1982™ 

U.S. -Soviet  Grain 
Consultations 

We  have  just  concluded  the  second  semi- 
annual session  of  regular  grain  consulta- 
tions for  the  sixth  year  of  the  U.S. -USSR 
Grain  Agreement,50  which  extends  through 
September  30,  1982.  During  the  two-day 
meeting,  we  discussed  in  detail  the  world 
grain  supply-demand  situation,  U.S.  sup- 
plies and  possible  Soviet  import  needs.  We 
reviewed  the  substantial  progress  in  the 
rebuilding  of  grain  trade  which  has  oc- 
curred, partly  through  our  working  closely 
together  in  these  meetings  which  resumed 
in  June  1981.*1 

During  the  talks,  the  Soviets  confirmed 
that  thus  far  they  have  purchased  6.14  mil- 
lion  metric   tons   of  U.S.   wheat  and   7.6 


49  Department  of  Agriculture,  Major  News  Re- 
leases and  Speeches,  May  21-28,  1982,  pp.  36-38. 

50  Reference  is  to  the  U.S. -Soviet  grain  agree- 
ment signed  on  October  20,  1975,  which  provided 
for  the  purchase  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  6  to  8 
million  tons  of  U.S.  grain  yearly.  For  the  text  of 
the  agreement,  see  26  UST  2971. 

51  Regarding  the  June  1981  grain  consulta- 
tions, see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents, 
1981,  document  237. 
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million  tons  of  U.S.  corn  for  shipment  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  agreement.  They  also 
confirmed  that  shipments  of  these  purchas- 
es are  now  scheduled  for  completion  by  the 
end  of  this  month.  When  we  met  last  fall,52 
the  Soviets  informed  us  that  their  total 
grain  import  program,  from  all  origins, 
amounted  to  about  20  million  tons  during 
January-June  of  1981  and  would  likely  be 
somewhat  larger  in  July-December  of  1981. 
At  this  meeting,  it  was  indicated  that  last 
fall's  prediction  for  the  July-December 
1981  period  was  correct  and  that  the  total 
import  volume  reached  about  21  million 
tons. 

For  the  current  January-June  period,  the 
total  Soviet  grain  import  program  now  is 
likely  to  exceed  24  million  tons,  not  includ- 
ing any  processed  products,  soybeans  or 
grains  for  re-export.  The  Soviets  indicated 
they  are  taking  continued  measures  to  facil- 
itate prompt  unloading  and  inward  trans- 
port of  grain.  In  the  past  three  months,  they 
achieved  a  rate  of  190  thousand  tons  per 
day.  With  the  steps  being  taken,  they  also 
expect  to  be  able  to  take  more  during  the 
winter  months  than  they  previously 
achieved.  As  for  the  July-September  1982 
quarter,  the  Soviets  indicated  the  flow  of 
imports  is  likely  to  decline  but  that  would 
depend  on  prospects  for  the  current  Soviet 
crop,  credit  and  the  overall  availability  of 
funds. 

As  for  the  year  ahead,  the  Soviets  in- 
dicated that,  with  a  reasonably  good  harvest 
such  as  200  to  210  million  tons,  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  imports  would  not  likely  remain 
at  the  1981-82  level.  Import  of  feedgrains, 
however,  could  be  as  large  or  possibly  even 
larger  because  of  the  continued  emphasis 
being  placed  on  maintaining  herd  numbers 
and  feeding  programs  and  also  because  of 
likely  reduced  dependence  on  imported 
meat. 

During  the  meeting,  I  emphasized  the 
abundant  exportable  stocks  of  wheat,  corn 
and  other  commodities  now  available  from 
the  U.S.  and  that  our  prices  are  unusually 
competitive  with  those  from  other  origins.  I 
also  reviewed  the  further  advantages  of 
dependability  of  U.S.  grain  in  light  of  our 
farmer  reserve  policy  and  the  unmatched 
ability  of  our  marketing  system  to  respond 
with  prompt  shipment,  handling  of  large 
vessels  and  other  services  to  serve  the  Sovi- 
et market  most  efficiently.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  size  of  Soviet  purchases,  especially  in 


the  next  few  weeks,  could  be  an  important 
signal  for  U.S.  farmers  as  to  the  size  of 
crops  they  should  produce  in  both  1982 
and  1983. 

After  reviewing  the  Soviet  import  situa- 
tion and  Soviet  purchases  to  date  of  U.S. 
grain,  it  was  concluded  that  the  23  million 
tons  of  U.S.  wheat  and  corn  which  have 
been  available  to  the  USSR  since  the  con- 
sultation last  October  remained  adequate  at 
this  time  for  likely  Soviet  needs.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  that  the  two  sides  will 
remain  in  close  contact  and  the  U.S.  in- 
dicated that,  should  Soviet  purchases  for 
the  sixth  year  begin  to  increase  sharply  over 
the  next  few  weeks,  the  U.S.  would  prompt- 
ly propose  further  consultations,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  agreement,  to  review  supply 
availabilities  again  so  the  agreement  ceuld 
avoid  any  possibility  of  serving  as  a  limita- 
tion on  trade.  We  also  indicated  we  would 
welcome  purchases  of  U.S.  grain  for  deliv- 
ery after  October  1,  which  could  begin  at 
any  time. 

The  U.S.  side  also  noted  that  some  re- 
cent Soviet  purchases  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  private  credit  arrangements.  We 
indicated  that  we  have  no  problem  with 
these  arrangements,  as  such  matters  are 
entirely  up  to  the  purchasers  and  private 
sellers. 

The  Soviets  cited  a  number  of  continu- 
ing concerns  about  the  quality  of  U.S.  grain. 
We  agreed  to  continue  our  work  with  the 
Soviets  and  grain  companies  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  arrival  quality  of  U.S.  grain. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  five  year  U.S.- 
USSR  Grain  Supply  Agreement,  which 
began  in  October  1976  and  was  extended 
for  a  sixth  year,  the  Soviet  Union  buys  at 
least  6  million  tons  of  U.S.  grain — 3  of 
wheat  and  3  of  corn — annually  and,  without 
prior  consultations,  may  buy  up  to  8  million 
tons. 

This  was  the  eleventh  regular  session  of 
consultation  under  the  agreement. 

The  Soviet  delegation  was  headed  by 
Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  Boris 
Gordeev.  We  followed  the  same  agenda 
covered  in  past  consultations  under  the 
agreement. 


52  These  meetings  were  held  in  Moscow,  Sep- 
tember 30-October  1,  1981. 
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Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  May  23,  1982 
(Extract)" 

Soviet  Agricultural 
Problems;  Linkage  in 
U.S. -Soviet  Relations 


Mr.  Pierpoint.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  go  back 
to  the  discussion  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  you  obviously  have  to  take 
into  account  domestic  problems  within  the 
Soviet  Union  when  you  are  evaluating  how 
much  they  are  willing  to  give  in  certain 
areas.  Today  the  Washington  Post  has  a  very 
interesting  report,  which  I'm  sure  you've 
seen,  saying  that  Soviet  agriculture  is  once 
again,  still,  and  yet  in  deep  trouble,  and  that 
as  a  result  of  this,  they  expect  some  changes 
at  the  higher  levels  of  the  Kremlin  during 
Politburo  meetings  that  start  tomorrow.54 

What  is  your  evaluation  of  this  report 
and  of  the  possible  changes  in  the  Soviet 
hierarchy? 

Secretary  Haig.  Mr.  Pierpoint,  this  is  an 
historic,  almost  organic,  failure  of  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist system  and  the  Soviet  model. 
From  the  outset,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
unable  to  meet  the  food  requirements  of  its 
people — this  despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
placed  greater  and  greater  concentration 
on  that  sector  of  their  society.  They  have 
applied  more  human  effort  and  more  tech- 
nology, but  they  still,  through  systematic 
failure,  have  failed  to  "turn  the  corner,"  so 
to  speak. 

I  think  that  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
there  are  always  scapegoats  in  such  failures, 
and  periodic  meetings  provide  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  some  changes.  It's  just  that 
simple. 


53  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
176,  May  24,  1982;  printed  also  in  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  July  1982,  pp.  54-55.  For  the  full 
text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  52-55.  Secretary  Haig  was 
interviewed  on  the  CBS  television  program,  "Face 
the  Nation,"  by  George  Herman,  CBS  News; 
Bernard  Gwertzman,  New  York  Times;  and  Robert 
Pierpoint,  CBS  News. 

**  Washington  Post,  May  23,  1982,  p.  Al.  The 
article  was  based  on  a  Soviet  Government  report 
made  public  in  Moscow  describing  the  decline  in 
the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  feed  itself  and  calling 
for  extensive  Agricultural  reforms. 


Mr.  Herman.  Speaking  of  the  hierarchy, 
what  do  you  see  about  the  impact  on  the 
Soviet  Union's  relations  with  the  West  if  it's 
going  to  be  so  dependent  for  food  on  the 
outside  world? 

Secretary  Haig.  I've  always  made  the 
point  that  the  United  States  and  the  West  at 
large,  if  they  maintain  especially  their  unity 
in  their  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  a  great  deal  of  political  and  economic 
leverage  with  which  and  through  which  to 
insist  on  greater  restraint  and  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  Soviet  leaders. 

Mr.  Gwertzman.  Do  you  think  we're 
sending  the  wrong  signal  by  agreeing  or 
even  urging  the  start  of  the  strategic  arms 
talks  without  any  conditions  attached  to  it — 
in  other  words,  without  any  direct  linkage? 

Secretary  Haig.  No.  I  think  we've  made 
it  very  clear  that  linkage  continues  to  be  an 
active  aspect  of  American  foreign  policy — 
indeed  it  does.  But  the  President  has  also 
made  it  clear  that  arms  control  is  a  very 
special  area  of  East-West  relations,  and  one 
in  which  we  seek  our  own  vital  interests  to 
be  realized. 

Mr.  Pierpoint.  You're  really  saying  that 
linkage  is  dead. 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  at  all.  I  said  just 
the  opposite.  I  said  it  is  not  dead;  it  remains 
a  very  active  part  and  will  remain  an  active 
part.  It's  a  fact  of  life.  It's  not  a  question  of 
an  option  of  policy.  It  is  a  fact  of  life  that 
international  behavior  of  nations  that  have 
relationships  with  one  another  effect  the 
full  range  of  their  relationships  in  all — 


Document  268 


Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  June  13,  1982 
(Extract)" 

Economic  Sanctions 
Against  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Union 


Mr.  Will.  Mr.  Secretary,  last  week  on 
this  program,  Secretary  Regan,  the  Treas- 


55  Department  of  State  Press  Release  198,  June 
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ury  Secretary,  was  a  very  good  soldier.  He 
came  on  and  said  that  the  agreement  at 
Versailles  to  limit  credits  to  the  East  bloc 
really  implied  that  credits  would  be  cut. 

Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  Ver- 
sailles communique56  will  be  violated  unless 
credits  will  be  cut  to  the  East  bloc  by  our 
allies? 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  necessarily.  I  don't 
think  the  seven  at  Versailles  control  the  full 
mechanism  of  credit  management  with  the 
East,  let  alone  the  Soviet  Union.  As  you 
know,  the  OECD  put  forward  some  propos- 
als recently  which  involve  an  increase  in  the 
interest  rates  and,  in  effect,  on  the  time  for 
repayment. 

They  visualize  that  by  moving  the  Soviet 
Union  into  a  Category  I  recipient.  That  will 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  credits 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  hope  that  by 
the  15th — the  time  the  mandate  would  run 
out  for  the  implementation  of  that  by  the 
OECD — it  will  be  implemented. 

What  was  done  at  Versailles  was  to  put 
together  for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive 
mechanism  to  begin  to  assess  the  whole 
range  of  East-West  trade,  credit  transfer, 
and  to  do  so  with  assessments  on  6-month 
intervals  so  that  we  can  be  sure  that  we  are 
not  overexposed. 

Mr.  Will.  But  2  days  after  the  Versailles 
meeting  ended,  the  New  York  Times  carried  a 
headline  reporting  that  the  Poles  are  now 
threatening  us  with  default,  that  they  will  go 
into  default  unless  they  get  more  loans  to 
pay  the  interest  on  their  old  loans.57 

When  you  were  on  the  show,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, about  6  months  ago,58  the  question 
was  asked,  "What  in  the  world  could  be 
done  by  the  Poles  to  provoke  the  United 
States  into  calling  their  default,  default.?" 

Your  answer  was  that,  "Unless  things  get 
better,  we  will  get  tougher."  Things  have 
not  gotten  better,  and  we  have  not  gotten 
tougher. 


16,  1982;  printed  also  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  July  1982,  pp.  56-57.  For  the  full  text  of 
this  interview,  see  ibid.,  pp.  55-58.  Secretary  Haig 
was  interviewed  on  the  ABC  television  program, 
"This  Week  With  David  Brinkley,"  by  Sam 
Donaldson,  ABC  News;  Sander  Vanocur,  ABC's 
Chief  Diplomatic  Correspondent;  and  George 
Will,  ABC  news  analyst. 

56  For  the  text  of  the  final  communique  issued 
on  June  6  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  econom- 
ic summit  of  the  industrialized  nations  at  Ver- 
sailles, see  document  93. 

57  Apparently  a  reference  to  the  headlines  in 
the  New  York  Times,  June  8,  1982,  p.  Dl. 

M  The  Secretary  had  appeared  on  the  program 
on  November  22,  1981. 


Is  there  any  likelihood  that  we'll  call 
them  into  default? 

Secretary  Haig.  It's  still  too  early  to 
say.  I  wouldn't  suggest  we  haven't  gotten 
tougher  because  the  pervasive  impact  of  the 
cutoff  of  credits  to  Poland  has  been  sub- 
stantial and  has  had  a  grievous  effect  on  the 
economic  development  of  Poland  today, 
and  we  hear  it  every  day. 

Mr.  Will.  One  other  short  question. 
One  other  bit  of  lobbying  that  was  done  at 
Versailles  and  has  gone  all  over  this  town  is 
that  the  Japanese  are  lobbying  for  a  waiver 
from  the  sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union 
imposed  after  Poland  so  that  they  can  sell 
energy  technology  for  yet  another  Soviet 
energy  project. 

Is  the  Reagan  administration  going  to 
grant  this  waiver? 

Secretary  Haig.  We're  talking  about 
some  $2  million  of  energy  related  equip- 
ment to  this  Sakhalin  pipeline? 

Mr.  Will.  Yes. 

Secretary  Haig.  The  President  has  not 
made  a  decision  on  this  question,  just  as  he 
has  not  made  a  decision  on  the  spare  parts 
associated  with  the  East-West  pipeline  and 
the  extraterritoriality  question  on  existing 
contracts. 

I  would  anticipate  he  will  make  this  in  the 
very  near  future  in  the  wake  of  his  assess- 
ment of — 

Mr.  Will.  Is  it  a  hard  call?  I  mean,  this  is 
punching  holes  in  sanctions  that  are  fairly 
porous  to  begin  with. 

Secretary  Haig.  It  is  a  hard  call.  It's  a 
hard  call  because  I  think  the  President's 
been  very,  very  strong  in  attempting  to 
exercise  leadership  in  Western  Europe  and 
in  Japan.  And,  incidentally,  we've  had  very 
good  cooperation  on  the  whole  from  Japan 
on  this  question,  and  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  results  of  the  decision  really 
have  a  meaningful  impact  as  a  sanction 
against  the  Soviet  Union  to  influence  their 
behavior  at  the  price  of  considerable  sacri- 
fice to  American  industry,  jobs,  and  future 
markets. 

So  it's  not  an  easy  problem,  and  of 
course  that's  why  it's  been  prolonged  for  so 
long.  Easy  ones  are  settled  very  easily, 
George. 
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Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  New  York,  June 
19,  1982" 

Haig-Gromyko  Meeting 

Secretary  Haig.  Good  afternoon,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Sorry  to  dig  into  your  week- 
end so  deeply. 

We  have  just  completed  9%  hours  of 
discussions  with  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
myko;  5  yesterday  and  4^4  this  morning  and 
early  this  afternoon. 

I'll  just  say  a  few  words  about  those 
discussions  and  then  touch  upon  some  is- 
sues related  both  to  the  discussions  and  the 
activities  of  this  past  week  here  in  New 
York. 

I  would  describe  the  meeting  itself  as 
full,  frank  and  useful.  The  topics  ranged 
from  the  broad  principles  that  should  seek 
to  underline  East-West  relations  in  general 
and  U.S. -Soviet  relations,  in  particular.  We 
went  through  the  full  range  of  global  and 
regional  issues  of  mutual  importance  and 
interest  to  both  governments.  And  we  also 
conducted  discussions  on  a  number  of  bilat- 
eral issues  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  One  of  the  major  areas  of 
the  discussions  of  yesterday  was  on  the 
broad  subject  of  arms  control. 

In  that  regard  I  would  like  to  make  some 
broad  observations  about  the  activities  of 
the  past  week  here  at  the  Disarmament 
Conference:  the  position  of  President  Rea- 
gan on  this  vitally  important  subject. 

The  President's  policies,  as  you  know, 
are  based  firmly  on  deeply  rooted  princi- 
ples, and  I'm  talking  now  in  the  broad  sense 
of  East-West  relationships  and  then  arms 
control — deeply  rooted  principles  of  inter- 
national conduct  in  order.  As  a  people,  we 
Americans  have  always  believed  in  rule  of 
law,  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  and  nonuse  of  force  except  for  self- 


59  Department  of  State  Press  Release  203,  June 
21,  1982;  printed  also  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  July  1982,  pp.  58-60.  The  press  con- 
ference, which  concluded  at  3:30  p.m.,  took  place 
at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations.  Secre- 
tary Haig  and  Gromyko  were  in  New  York  to 
attend  the  U.N.  General  Assembly's  Second  Spe- 
cial Session  on  Disarmament. 


defense.  These  are  the  principles  that  guide 
our  approach  to  the  various  regional  con- 
flicts that  confront  us  as  a  nation  today. 

It  is  the  President's  sincere  desire  to  put 
the  U.S. -Soviet  relationship  on  a  stable, 
constructive,  long-term  basis.  We  see  im- 
portant potential  advantages  for  both  coun- 
tries in  every  area  of  our  relationship  but 
this  cannot  be  achieved  without  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  conduct  its  international  affairs 
with  responsibility  and  restraint. 

It  is  clearly,  squarely  up  to  the  Soviets  to 
determine  what  sort  of  relationship  they 
want  to  have  with  the  United  States  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead.  The  United  States, 
for  its  part,  is  prepared  for  constructive  and 
mutually  beneficial  relations  if  the  Soviet 
Union  is  prepared  to  join  us  in  acting  with 
the  rsponsibility  necessary  in  the  nuclear 
age. 

We  have  made  serious  and  realistic  pro- 
posals to  achieve  this  end.  The  objective  of 
the  United  States  remains  an  overriding 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
stability. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  arms 
control,  in  particular.  With  the  negotiations 
on  strategic  arms  reduction  beginning  later 
this  month,  the  topic  of  arms  control  is 
clearly  very  high  on  the  agenda  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations.  The  full  range  of  President 
Reagan's  arms  control  initiatives  are  now 
well  known.  They're  all  on  the  table. 

They  are  proposals  which  mark  the  way 
to  the  first  significant  reductions  in  the 
arsenals  of  the  two  major  superpowers. 

With  respect  to  START  first.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposals  provide  an  equitable  basis 
for  real  and  significant  reductions  of  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons,  beginning  with  the 
most  destabilizing  systems. 

East  and  West — especially  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union — have  impor- 
tant reasons  to  curb  weapons  that  threaten 
their  retaliatory  capabilities.  We  will  con- 
sider most  seriously  the  Soviet  proposals, 
and  the  President  has  stated  that  nothing — 
and  I  repeat,  nothing — is  excluded  from  the 
upcoming  START  negotiations. 

In  short,  our  approach  to  START  is  not 
one-sided  but  it  is  designed  with  mutual 
benefit  and  mutual  stability  in  mind.  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  on  with  serious  negotiations 
devoid  of  public  posturing.  Similarly,  on 
the  intermediate  range  missile  question,  the 
INF  talks,  the  seriousness  of  the  President's 
proposals  for  total  elimination  of  landbased 
intermediate  ranged  missiles  is  very  clear.  It 
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is  our  conviction  that  this  proposal  is  an 
equitable  and  realistic  approach  to  the 
threat  to  peace  created  by  the  imbalance  in 
such  systems  which  now  favors  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Last  week's  discussions,  and  the  week 
before  in  Europe,60  underlied  the  fact  and 
confirmed  that  the  entire  NATO  Alliance 
stands  four  square  behind  the  proposals  put 
forth  and  underscores  the  alliance's  com- 
mitment to  proceed  with  the  deployment  of 
the  1979  decision — that's  for  the  II's  Per- 
shing and  the  GLCM's — in  the  absence  of 
an  arms  control  solution. 

Finally,  President  Reagan's  initiative  to 
reinvigorate  the  long-stalled  negotiations 
on  reducing  conventional  forces  in  Europe, 
his  proposals  to  reduce  the  risk  of  acciden- 
tal nuclear  war  and  to  convene  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  arms  expenditures, 
are  now  on  the  table  for  prompt  responsive 
action  by  the  Soviet  Union.61 

Together,  all  of  these  proposals  repre- 
sent a  carefully  thought  through,  integrated 
approach  to  arms  control,  and  its  is  fitting 
that  it  has  come  together  at  a  time  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment. 

It  certainly  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  various  cosmetic  arms  control  proposals 
such  as  that  as  the  non  first-use  proposal 
made  this  week.  Our  position  on  this  pro- 
posal remains  clear:  The  United  States 
stands  for  the  non  use  of  force  of  any  form 
except  in  legitimate  self-defense. 

The  United  States,  together  with  its  Al- 
lies, intends  to  deter  all  war,  conventional 
or  nuclear.  As  the  President  said  in  his 
November  speech  of  November  18th,  "No 
NATO  weapons,  conventional  or  nuclear, 
will  ever  be  used  in  Europe  except  in  de- 
fense against  attack."62 

So,  in  sum,  the  President  has  now  put 
forward  a  comprehensive  agenda  for  arms 


60  Apparently  a  reference  to  the  discussions 
which  took  place  at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly's 
Second  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  which 
opened  in  New  York  on  June  7  and  which  was 
addressed  by  several  world  leaders,  including 
President  Reagan  on  June  17,  and  to  the  meeting 
of  the  North  Atlantic  council  in  Bonn,  June  10. 
Documentation  on  the  latter  is  in  Chapter  10,  Part 
B. 

61  Regarding  the  initiatives  on  conventional 
forces  and  accidental  war  in  President  Reagan's 
speech  in  Bonn,  June  9,  see  document  179.  For 
his  proposal  on  arms  expenditures  in  his  address 
to  the  United  Nations,  June  17,  see  document  51. 

62  For  the  text  of  this  address,  see  Amenan 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  document 
60. 


control  which  is  balanced  and  equitable  and 
which,  for  the  first  time,  offers  a  way  to 
reducing  the  burden  of  armaments  at  every 
level.  We  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
negotiate  seriously  with  us  on  the  agenda 
now  before  us.  We  will  do  our  part  and  we 
look  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  turn  from 
posturing  to  serious  talks  in  the  interest  of 
peace.  WTe  also  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  match  its  words  about  arms  control  with 
concrete  actions  demonstrating  its  seri- 
ousness. 

I  would  note,  for  example,  that  only  a 
few  days  after  the  speech  here  at  the  United 
Nations  given  by  Mr.  Gromyko,63  with  em- 
phasis on  arms  control  in  outer  space,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  undertaken  an  unusually 
high-level  of  strategic  activity,  including  an 
anti-satellite  test,  two  ICBM  launches,  an 
SS-20  launch,  an  SLBM  launch,  and  two 
ABM  intercepts.  Such  activity  belies  by  spe- 
cific action  the  words  put  forth  to  the  world 
audience  here  in  New  York  this  week. 

I  welcome  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  two  questions:  One, 
do  you  have  any  apparent  explanation  for 
this  increased  strategic  activity  you  just 
talked  about  and,  two,  did  you  discuss  with 
the  Foreign  Minister  the  possibility  of  a 
summit  meeting  between  Presidents  Brezh- 
nev and  Reagan? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  have  no  explanation 
with  respect  to  the  first  part  of  your  ques- 
tion other  than  to  suggest  that  the  best 
measure  of  the  real  state  of  relationships 
between  East  and  West  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  is  the  criteria 
of  action  and  not  words,  as  the  President 
has  repeated  in  the  recent  past,  especially  in 
his  recent  trip  to  NATO,  Europe. 

The  question  of  summitry  was  discussed 
in  the  meetings  with  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
myko but  I  have  nothing  to  put  forward  on 
that  subject  today. 

Q.  Can  I  pick  up  on  that  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Haig.  Yes. 

Q.  You  addressed  arms  control  which 
presumably  occupied  you  yesterday.  Could 
you  take  us  through  today  in  any  greater 
detail? 

Secretary  Haig.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion today  on  that  topic  but  the  bulk  of 
today's  discussions  dealt  with  a  range  of 


63  For  a  translation  of  the  text  of  Gromyko's 
speech  on  June  16,  see  U.N.  document  A/S- 
12/PV.12. 
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regional   problems   and   a   very   extensive 
range. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  strategic  activity 
you  referred  to,  I  understand  these  are  in 
the  area  of  tests.  Are  any  of  them  prohibited 
by  treaties  or  other  agreements? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  would  leave  that  ob- 
servation until  later.  It's  clear  that  they  are 
not  consistent  with  the  words  that  are  being 
used. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  these  strategic  tests, 
what  kind  of  activity  does  this  compare  to  in 
the  past?  We  have  no  basis  for  which  to  say 
this  is  heavier  or  lighter  than  usual? 

Secretary  Haig.  Unprecedented. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary  you  said  that  you  dis- 
cussed regional  issues.  Was  anything  said 
about  what  is  going  on  in  Lebanon?  Also,  in 
the  last  talks  there  was  said  to  be  some 
stress  because  of  the  Soviets'  imposing  mar- 
tial law  in  Poland.  Was  there  any — 

Secretary  Haig.  Yes.  Well,  I'm  very 
happy  to  tell  you  the  topics  that  were 
touched  upon.  By  mutual  agreement  with 
my  counterpart,  I  will  not  go  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  substance.  That  is  the  position 
we  have  followed — this  is  the  third  of  the 
series  of  the  discussions  we've  had. 

Of  course,  the  Middle  East  was  discuss- 
ed, as  was  the  other  topic  you  mentioned. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  this 
strategic  activity  relates  to  any  particular 
situation  in  the  world,  in  Lebanon,  for  ex- 
ample? 

Secretary  Haig.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  this  strategic  activity 
with  Mr.  Gromyko? 

Secretary  Haig.  No. 

Q.  Why  not? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  there  are  sever- 
al reasons  for  it.  We  have  had  very  extensive 
discussions  on  the  topic  of  arms  control. 
Some  of  the  details  of  the  activity  I've 
described  were  not  clear  at  the  time  I  went 
into  the  discussions — they  have  become 
clear  since.  I  believe  they  do  underline  the 
character  of  the  difference  sometimes  be- 
tween words  and  actions. 

Q.  Your  discussions  began  with  him,  as 
you  know,  yesterday.  Do  you  mean  that  the 
evidence  of  this  strategic  activity  was  just 
within  the  last  24  hours? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  mean  it  is  very  recent 
activity,  and  the  integration  of  the  various 


components   of  it  have  just  been  pulled 
together  this  morning— overnight. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  clarify  an  earlier 
response,  did  you  mean  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  some  possibility  that  some 
of  these  tests  may  have  been  in  violation  of 
either  of — 

Secretary  Haig.  No.  I  meant  to  give  an 
indication  that  they  run  rather  counter  to 
the  speech  given  here  this  week — 

Q.  And  nothing  else? 

Secretary  Haig.  And  repeated  calls  for 
restraint  in  outer  space. 

Q.  Just  to  back  up,  when  you  say,  "It 
runs  counter  to  what  was  said,"  what  was 
said  at  the  speech  was  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  arms  control  agreements,  and 
they  made  a  pledge  not  to  be  the  first  to  use 
nuclear  weapons. 

Could  you  just  embroider  what  you 
mean — why  it  runs  counter  to  Gromyko's 
speech? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  prefer  not  to  go  into 
an  extensive  "Who  shot  John?"  on  this.  I 
put  this  information  forward  because  it 
does  represent  a  significant  first  in  both  the 
scope  and  integration  of  activity  and  capa- 
bility. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  there  ever  been 
any  period  of  American  testing  that  com- 
pares to  this?  To  put  this  thing  in  further 
perspective,  is  there  a  way  to  put  k  in 
percentages? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  I  prefer  not  to  do 
that  other  than  to  suggest  that  this  is  a  first 
in  the  context  of  the  activities  by  either  the 
East  or  the  West. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  help  us  un- 
derstand the  way  these  meetings  go?  If  you 
are  clearly  troubled  by  the  evidence  that 
you  are  presenting  to  us  here — you  tell  us  it 
came  together  in  the  middle  of  the  night; 
you've  been  talking  to  them  for  4%  hours 
this  morning.  Why  didn't  you  raise  it  with 
them? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  the  point  I  just 
made  was  that  it  was  not  available  to  me  in 
its  entirety  before  I  started  these  meetings, 
but  rather  subsequent  thereto.  That  is  not 
to  suggest  I  would  have  raised  it  in  the 
meeting,  in  any  event. 

Q.  Is  this  the  kind  of  thing  that  does  get 
raised? 

Secretary  Haig.  Probably,  but  not  nec- 
essarily. 
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Q.  I  get  the  feeling  that  your  having 
come  out  of  this  meeting,  and  made  this 
rather  discouraging — from  your  stand- 
point— announcement,  that  the  meeting  it- 
self didn't  accomplish  much?  Is  that  right? 

Secretary  Haig.  No.  I  described  the 
meeting  as  useful,  and  I  think  it  is  always 
useful-*— 

Q,  Why? 

Secretary  Haig. — to  conduct  far-rang- 
ing discussions  with  my  counterpart  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  inevitably  bring  about 
consequences  which  are  favorable,  and  I 
don't  view  this  meeting  as  any  exception. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing you  had  described  the  Soviet's  approach 
to  the  Middle  East  in  the  communications 
you  have  had,  as  cautious.  On  the  basis  of 
the  last  2  days,  would  you  still  say  that  that 
is  their  general  approach  to  the  situation? 

Secretary  Haig.  Concerned  and  cau- 
tious, yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I'm  still  not  quite  clear 
on  what  you  mean  by  the  integration  of 
these  various  strategic  tests.  What — 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  I  called  them 
"strategic  activity." 

Q.  What  relationship  is  there  between 
these?  For  example,  are  the  two  ABM  inter- 
cepts related  to  the  two  ICBM  launches? 

Secretary  Haig.  Integrated. 

Q.  Did  they  involve  (inaudible)  or  explo- 
sions? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  didn't  hear — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  which  test  ranges? 

Secretary  Haig.  No.  No,  no,  I  can't  do 
that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  interpret 
this?  What  does  it  mean,  this  activity? 

Secretary  Haig.  It  shows  the  level  of 
interest,  skill,  and  technological  advance- 
ment that  should  be  of  concern. 

Q.  Is  a  summit  meeting  between  the  two 
leaders  likely  by  the  end  of  the  year,  would 
you  say? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  don't  want  to  com- 
ment on  that.  I'm  sure  the  President  will 
comment  on  the  subject  in  the  months 
ahead.  I  think  both  sides  clearly  have  made 
their  position  clear  on  summitry,  and  they 
are  surprisingly  convergent,  and  that  is  that 
summitry  for  summitry's  sake  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed; but  rather  summitrv  that  has  been  well 


prepared,  that  will  result  in  a  positive  move- 
ment forward  is  far  preferable  to  an  ad  hoc 
kind  of  summitry  in  which  expectations  rise 
before — sometimes  in  the  past,  we  have 
seen  even  euphoric  expectations  that  were 
only  dashed  following  such  ill-prepared 
summits.  I  don't  think  either  side  wants  to 
go  into  such  (inaudible). 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  favors  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  except  in  legitimate 
self-defense.  Would  you  include  the  Israeli 
actions  in  Lebanon  this  past  week  to  be 
covered  by  that  rubric? 

Secretary  Haig.  Clearly,  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  support  of  that.  A  number  of  objec- 
tive observers  might  question  the  scope  of 
the  counteraction  and  the  character  of  it. 
We  have,  as  a  government,  not  made  a 
ruling  on  that  as  yet. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  expect  to 
either  protest  or  to  inquire  about  these 
strategic  activities  once  you  are — 

Secretary  Haig.  I  would  like  to  wait 
until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider what  we  will  do  with  respect  to  it.  It 
might  be  a  decision  to  do  nothing. 

Q.  There  is  a  possible  further  response 
to  it? 

Secretary  Haig.  Possibly. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  run  through 
with  us  what  progress,  if  any,  has  been 
made  in  your  effort  to  strengthen  the  cease- 
fire in  Lebanon? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  Phil  Habib  has 
been  intensely  engaged  in  the  whole  frame- 
work of  the  crisis  in  Lebanon,  both  in 
search  of  a  permanent  and  lasting  cease-fire 
and  in  creating  the  conditions  by  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Central  Government  of 
Lebanon  will  be  enhanced  and  strength- 
ened as  a  consequence  of  this  tragedy.  I 
think  while  this  activity  is  underway,  it 
sometimes  is  counterproductive  to  become 
too  specific  on  how;  but  he  has  been  in 
touch  with  all  the  internal  parties  and  with 
the  external  parties  involved  as  well.  And 
we  have  been  backstopping  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  an  hourly  basis  and  throughout 
the  night. 

That  situation  has  not  changed  from  the 
beginning  of  this  crisis;  especially  the  Presi- 
dent has  personally  followed  it  moment  by 
moment.  I  just  spoke  to  him  at  Camp  David, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  is  doing 
all  within  its  power  to  have  a  situation  in 
which  the  bloodshed  terminates,  and  the 
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conditions  for  a  long-term  settlement  are 
enhanced. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  Soviet  policy,  as 
best  you  understand  it  now,  works  in  the 
same  direction  as  America's? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  would  not  describe  it 
that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not 
indict  recent  Soviet  activity  as  particularly 
troublesome  or  counterproductive. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  strategic  activi- 
ty, do  you  regard  that  as  an  acceleration  of 
some  of  the  past  activities  that  they've  had, 
or  is  this,  given  the  integrated  nature  as  you 
characterized  it,  is  this  something  that  in- 
volved an  entirely  new  effort  by  the  Soviets? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  there  has  been 
enough  said  on  this  subject.  Clearly,  I  want- 
ed you  to  have  the  information  as  quickly  as 
it  was  available  and  releasable.  We've  done 
that,  and  I  think  I'd  just  like  to  let  it  drop 
there. 

Q.  Sir,  would  you  be  kind  enough,  so  we 
don't  botch  this  up,  could  you  run  through 
exactly  what  you  said  about  this  strategic 
activity? 

Secretary  Haig.  All  right — and  I  do 
refer  to  it  as  "activity." 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  didn't  answer  the 
question  about  the  nuclear  explosions? 

Secretary  Haig.  I'm  about  to.  Oh,  no; 
no  nuclear,  no. 

I  will  repeat  what  I  said  on  this  subject.  I 
would  note,  for  example,  that  only  a  few 
days  after  the  speech  at  the  United  Nations 
which  touched  upon  outerspace  arms  con- 
trol, the  Soviet  Union  has  undertaken  an 
unusually  high  level  of  strategic  activity, 
including  an  anti-satellite  test,  two  ICBM 
launches,  an  SS-20  launch,  an  SLBM 
launch,  and  two  ABM  intercepts. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Q,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  earlier 
that  you  had  not  taken  a  position  on  wheth- 
er this  Israeli  activity  in  Lebanon  is  in  self- 
defense  or  not.  Can  you  say,  first  of  all,  why 
you  have  not  taken  a  position  on  that?  And 
secondly,  the  United  States  had  maintained 
that  it  wants  all  the  foreign  troops  out  of 
Lebanon.  Was  that  a  similar  Soviet  point  of 
view?  And  is  the  U.S.  thinking  of  a  particu- 
lar time-frame  on  the  withdrawal  of  such 
troops  from  Lebanon? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  don't  know  what  the 
Soviet  view  is  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
forces  in  Lebanon.  The  U.S.  view  is,  of 
course,  that  we  would  like  to  see  ultimately 


all  foreign  forces  out  of  Lebanon  so  that  the 
Central  Government  can  conduct  the  sover- 
eign affairs  of  a  sovereign  government  with- 
in internationally-recognized  borders. 

With  respect  to  the  other  question,  it  is 
clear  that  there  was  a  sequence  of  events 
that  has  been  going  on  for  an  extended 
period  involving  actions  and  counterac- 
tions, terrorist  activity,  across-the-border 
shelling,  and  rocket  attacks,  and  a  series  of 
air  and  counteractions.  Clearly,  this  recent 
crisis  is  the  culmination  of  a  long  period  of 
unacceptable  instability  in  southern  Leba- 
non and  perhaps  throughout  Lebanon.  I 
think  there  will  have  to  be  a  very  careful 
analysis  of  events  associated  with  this  recent 
crisis  before  the  kind  of  valued  judgment 
you've  asked  for  would  be  appropriate. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


Document  270 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( Weinberger),  July  1 1 , 
1982  (Extract)" 

Rationale  for  U.S. 
Sanctions  Against  the 
Soviet  Union 


Mr.  Nelan.  Mr.  Secretary,  I'd  like  to  ask 
you  about  the  pipeline  that's  supposed  to 
be  built  to  bring  Siberian  gas  to  Western 
Europe.  There  was  a  report  a  couple  of  days 
ago  that  the  administration  is  considering 
withdrawing  its  sanctions  on  the  export  of 
technology  and  is  looking  for  some  sort  of 
gesture  from  the  East.  Is  this  correct? 

A.  No,  sir,  that  is  certainly  not  correct.  It 
is  like  too  many  reports  that  keep  floating 
around  from  time  to  time.  The  President's 
decision  was  not  lightly  taken.65  It  was  made 


64  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  Secretary  Weinberger  was  inter- 
viewed on  the  NBC  television  program,  "Meet  the 
Press,"  by  Bill  Monroe,  NBC  News;  Richard 
Valeriani,  NBC  News;  Bruce  W.  Nelan,  Time; 
William  Beecher,  Boston  Globe;  and  Rowland 
Evans,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

65  Reference  is  to  the  extension  of  export  sanc- 
tions against  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  18  to 
include  equipment  produced  by  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  companies  abroad  as  well  as  equipment  pro- 
duced abroad  under  licenses  issued  by  U.S.  com- 
panies. For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  state- 
ment announcing  this  extension,  see  document 
160. 
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with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  deliberation  on 
his  part,  and  it  did  not  differ  in  any  way 
from  the  decision  that  he  had  made  last 
December,  and  that  was  based  upon  the  fact 
that  there  was  repression  in  Poland,  in- 
timidation of  Poland,  and  that  it  was  vital  to 
have  some  improvement  in  that  situation. 
And  that's  essentially— the  situation  has  not 
been  changed. 

There  has  not  been  any  improvement  in 
the  situation  in  Poland  at  all,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's statements  and  feelings  still  stand. 
So,  stories  that  he's  about  to  change  on  the 
basis  of  some  gesture  that  hasn't  even  been 
defined,  a  decision  which  he  made  very 
carefully,  with  full  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  critically  important  decision,  those 
stories  just  aren't  right. 

Mr.  Nelan.  Now,  your  own  opposition 
was  not,  as  I  understand  it,  primarily  based 
on  Poland.  It  was  a  question  of  the  possibili- 
ty of  the  Soviet  Union  earning  about  $10 
billion  a  year  in  hard  currency  by  selling 
that  gas. 

A.  Well,  that  was  part  of  it,  and  the  other 
part  was  the  fact  that  it  put  a  rather  danger- 
ous and  unwise  reliance  in  Europe  on  the 
Soviet  Union  for  some  additional  portions 
of  their  energy  requirement,  and  that  we 
would  be  doing  all  this  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviets  were  taking  action  in  and  around 
Poland  which  the  world,  as  a  whole,  strong- 
ly disapproves. 

Mr.  Nelan.  Are  you  in  favor  of  economic 
warfare  against  the  Soviet  Union?  Are  you 
trying  to  hurt  their  economy? 

A.  Well,  that's  such  a  broad  term  that  I 
think  we  would  have  to  define  it  and  go  into 
it  much  more  on  a  specific,  case-by-case 
basis.  Certainly,  I  do  not  favor  the  assis- 
tance to  the  Soviet  Union  in  acquiring  $10 
billion  a  year  in  hard  currency.  They're  very 
short  of  hard  currency.  They  use  almost  all 
of  their  resources  that  they  get  of  any 
kind — with  a  high  first  priority  on  military 
strength.  One  of  the  reasons  our  defense 
budget  has  to  be  as  high  as  it  is  is  because  of 
the  threat  they  pose  and  because  of  the  way 
they  have  used  so  much  of  their  resources, 
including  technologies  that  they've  taken 
from  us,  or  that  we  have  given  them,  for 
military  purposes.  So,  that  has  to  be  a 
factor. 

And  when  you  say  economic  warfare, 
why,  that  could  mean  anything  from 
stopping  all  trade  which  I  don't  think  is 
necessary.  What  I  do  think  is  necessary  is 
not  economic  warfare,  it's  a  realistic  ap- 


praisal of  how  much  benefit  we  can  give  the 
Soviet  military  machine  unless  we're  very 
careful  of  what  we  transfer. 


Document  271 

Remarks   by  President   Reagan,  July   19, 
198266 

Proclamation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Thank  you.  I  heard  all  that  applause  that 
you  were  getting.  I  almost  didn't  come  out. 
(Laughter) 

Six  weeks  ago  when  I  visited  our  friends 
and  allies  in  Europe,67  I  found  a  warm 
response  to  this  nation's  call  for  a  global 
campaign  for  freedom.  Our  straightforward 
criticism  of  totalitarianism  regimes  and  our 
willingness  to  promote  the  ideals  of  individ- 
ual liberty  and  representative  government 
struck  a  responsive  chord  among  Europe- 
ans and  I  believe  many  other  millions  of 
people  around  the  globe. 

Yet,  even  as  I  expressed  our  confidence 
that  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  the  aspira- 
tion of  self-government  would  ultimately 
triumph  over  those  who  wished  to  subordi- 
nate the  individual  to  the  state,  I  was  con- 
fronted with  the  hard  evidence  of  just  how 
difficult  this  struggle  will  be. 

In  Berlin,  a  grey,  grim  monument  of 
steel  and  stone  stands  as  a  reminder  of 


66  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  July  19, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  July  26,  1982,  pp.  918-920.  The 
President  spoke  at  1 1:45  a.m.  at  the  signing  cere- 
mony in  the  Rose  Garden  of  the  White  House.  For 
the  text  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  1982  Procla- 
mation, dated  July  19,  1982,  see  ibid.,  pp.  920- 
921. 

67  President  Reagan  visited  several  European 
capitals,  June  2-11.  Documentation  on  his  visit  to 
Paris  and  Versailles  to  attend  the  eighth  economic 
summit  of  industrialized  nations  is  in  Chapter  5, 
Part  F.  Documentation  on  the  President's  visit  to 
Rome  and  Vatican  City  on  June  7  is  in  Chapter  10, 
Part  H.  Documentation  on  his  visit  to  London  and 
Windsor,  June  7-9,  is  ibid.,  Part  C.  Documentation 
on  his  visit  to  Bonn  (to  attend  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  summit)  and  to  Berlin,  June  9-1 1,  is  ibid., 
Parts  B  and  D. 
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those   whose   self-proclaimed   goal   is   the 
domination  of  every  nation  on  Earth. 

The  tragedy  of  our  time  is  that  this  goal 
has  been  so  widely  achieved.  Throughout 
the  Baltic  States,  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia, 
now  in  Africa  and  Latin  America,  nation 
after  nation  has  fallen  prey  to  an  ideology 
that  seeks  to  stifle  all  that's  good  about  the 
human  spirit,  even  as  it  attempts  to  justify 
Communist  rule. 

This  extension  of  totalitarianism  has  not 
come  about  through  popular  movement  or 
free  elections.  It's  been  accomplished  in- 
stead by  military  force  or  by  subversion 
practiced  by  a  tiny  revolutionary  cadre 
whose  only  real  ideal  is  the  will  to  power. 

It  hasn't  meant,  as  promised,  a  new  class- 
less society  or  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  It  has,  instead,  meant  forced 
labor  and  mass  imprisonment,  famine  and 
massacre,  the  police  state  and  the  knock  on 
the  door  in  the  night. 

And  it's  also  meant  the  growth  of  the 
largest  military  empire  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  An  empire  whose  territorial  ambi- 
tion has  sparked  a  wasteful  arms  race  and 
whose  ideological  obsession  remains  the 
single  greatest  peril  to  peace  among  the 
nations. 

The  ominous  growth  of  this  danger,  the 
human  suffering  that  it's  caused,  is  clearly 
the  most  important  news  event  of  our 
generation.  And  it  is,  as  I've  said,  the  trage- 
dy of  our  time. 

In  1959,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  spurred  on  by  the  ruthless  and 
bloody  attack  in  1956  on  the  free  Hungari- 
an Government  first  decided  to  commemo- 
rate the  heroism  and  fortitude  of  those 
living  in  nations  in  which  the  right  of  self- 
determination  has  been  denied.68 

Today,  in  this  Captive  Nations  Proclama- 
tion, and  at  this  first  public  signing  of  this 
proclamation,  we  keep  faith  with  this  tradi- 
tion and  with  those  to  whom  it  is  intended 
to  give  hope  and  moral  substance. 

Today,  we  as  a  nation,  also  remind  our- 
selves of  the  preciousness  of  our  own  free- 
dom, renew  our  sacred  resolve  that  some- 
day all  the  people  of  the  Earth  will  enjoy  the 
God-given  rights  of  free  men  and  women. 
(Applause) 

We  renew  especially  our  hope  that  those 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 


and  Latin  America  now  under  Communist 
domination  will  someday  regain  their  na- 
tional sovereignty  and,  again,  enjoy  the 
dignity  of  their  own  national  traditions. 
(Applause) 

Since  that — since  that  first  Captive  Na- 
tions Resolution  passed  by  the  Congress, 
we've  seen  equally  distressing  examples  of 
the  assault  on  the  human  spirit.  The  inde- 
pendent people  of  Afghanistan  are  giving 
their  lives  resisting  aggression  of  the 
bloodiest  kind.  And,  again,  in  Poland,  the 
suppression  of  the  rights  of  Polish  workers, 
the  imprisonment  of  the  leaders  of  Solidari- 
ty. All  of  this,  sustained  and  directed  by 
Soviet  military  might,  is  another  tragic 
chapter  in  the  quest  of  the  Polish  people  for 
freedom  and  national  sovereignty. 

We  in  the  West  must  do  more  than 
merely  decry  attacks  on  human  freedom. 
The  nature  of  this  struggle  is  ultimately  one 
that  will  be  decided,  not  by  military  might, 
but  by  spiritual  resolve  and  confidence  in 
the  future  of  freedom  especially  in  the  face 
of  the  decaying  and  crumbling  dreams  of 
Marxism/Leninism.  (Applause) 

Lenin  advocated  resorting  to  all  sorts  of 
strategems,  artifices,  maneuvers,  illegal 
methods,  evasions,  and  subterfuges.  We  in 
the  West  have  at  our  command  weapons  far 
more  potent  than  defeat,  deceit,  and  subter- 
fuge. We  have  the  power  of  truth.  Truth 
that  can  reach  past  the  stone  and  steel  walls 
of  the  police  state  and  create  campaigns  for 
freedom  and  coalitions  for  peace  in  Com- 
munist countries. 

How  long  can  one  simple  fact  be  ignored 
or  overlooked:  that  only  the  totalitarian 
states  mark  their  borders  with  walls  and 
barbed  wire  to  keep  their  people  from  flee- 
ing the  "worker's  paradise." 

Some  months  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  Solidarity  leaders  who  were  in  the  free 
world  during  the  crackdown  by  the  ruling 
military  junta.69  These  leaders  pointed  out 
that  totalitarian  regimes  can  be  "eroded 
only  from  within  by  nonviolent,  popular 
pressure.  Our  Polish  experience  shows  how 
efficient  such  a  drive  for  change  can  be.  Our 
adversary  is  fully  aware  that  our  resistance 
cannot  be  sustained  without  a  free  flow  of 
information  and  ideas." 

These  leaders  went  on  to  say,  "We  ap- 
peal to  you  for  the  same  appreciation  of  the 
power  of  ideas  and  the  effectiveness  of 
broadcasting  as  their  carrier.  In  the  long 


es  S.J.  Res.  Ill, July  17,  1959.  For  text,  see  73 
Stat.  212. 


69  This  letter  has  not  been  further  identified. 
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run  it  may  prove  to  be  the  least  expensive 
and  the  most  effective  option  at  your  dis- 
posal." 

Today  let  met  make  it  clear  that  we 
intend  to  move  forward  consistent  with 
budgetary  requirements  with  a  program  to 
modernize  our  primary  means  of  interna- 
tional communication,  our  international 
radio  system.  (Applause)  In  carrying  out 
this  vital  element  in  our  forward  strategy  for 
freedom  we  will  be  redeeming  the  pledge  I 
made  to  the  American  people  during  the 
campaign,  a  pledge  deeply  felt  at  the  time 
and  deeply  felt  today.  This  plan  of 
modernization  for  a  relatively  modest  ex- 
penditure over  a  number  of  years  will  make 
it  easier  for  millions  of  people  living  under 
Communist  rule  to  hear  the  truth  about  the 
struggle  for  the  world  going  on  today  be- 
tween the  forces  of  totalitarianism  and  free- 
dom. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  Voice  of  America, 
Radio  Free  Europe,  and  Radio  Liberty  have 
been  neglected  for  many  years.  Their 
equipment  is  old  and  deteriorating,  their 
programing  resources  strained.  Little  has 
been  done  to  counter  the  jamming  that  has 
intensified  in  recent  years. 

The  Soviets,  I  think  you  should  know, 
spend  three  to  four  times  more  to  jam 
foreign  broadcasts  than  we  spend  to  trans- 
mit them.  And  somebody — we  can  only 
speculate  as  to  their  identity — perpetrated  a 
devastating  bombing  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty's  headquarters  last  year. 

I  want  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the 
Congress  for  agreeing  recently  to  reor- 
ganize the  management  of  these  interna- 
tional broadcasting  channels,  and  I  espe- 
cially want  to  urge  them  today  to  approve 
the  funds  so  desperately  needed  to  bring  to 
the  people  of  Cuba  through  Radio  Marti  the 
truth  about  the  struggle  between  freedom 
and  totalitarianism.  (Applause) 

We  can  fully  appreciate  the  fear  of  those 
who  do  not  want  the  truth  to  reach  the 
people  of  the  Communist  world,  those  who 
are  willing  to  violate  flagrantly  the  Helsinki 
Agreements  or  even  to  engage  in  terrorist 
violence  to  stifle  the  truth.  For  the  events  in 
Poland  during  the  last  two  years  show  that 
when  given  air  time  and  a  little  breathing 
space  the  truth  becomes  a  powerful  weap- 
on, one  which  even  the  most  repressive 
police  states  must  fear. 

We  are  confident  that  in  Poland,  Afghan- 
istan, and  in  all  the  Captive  Nations  the 
forces  of  totalitarianism  have  won  only  a 
temporary  fleeting  victory.  Against  the  ap- 


peal of  democratic  ideas,  against  the  hunger 
and  thirst  of  men  and  women  who  would  be 
free,  the  threat  of  martial  law,  imprison- 
ment, or  any  of  the  other  artful  forms  of 
repression  can  never  win  lasting  triumph. 

In  an  interview  that  was  published  here 
before  his  imprisonment70  Lech  Walesa 
spoke  of  "the  wheat  that  can  grow  on  the 
stones,"  of  how  brutal  repression  only 
seems  to  strengthen  the  hope  and  hunger 
of  those  who  long  for  freedom.  And  he  said, 
"Our  souls  contain  exactly  the  contrary  of 
what  thty  wanted.  They  want  us,  the  Com- 
munist rulers,  not  to  believe  in  God,  and 
our  churches  are  full.  They  wanted  us  to  be 
materialistic  and  incapable  of  sacrifices.  We 
are  anti-materialistic  and  capable  of  sacri- 
fice. They  wanted  us  to  be  afraid  of  tanks 
and  of  the  guns.  And  instead,  we  do  not  fear 
them  at  all."  (Applause)  The  love  of  liberty, 
the  fire  of  freedom  burns  on  in  Poland  just 
as  it  burns  on  among  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Captive  Nations. 

To  the  leaders  of  Solidarity,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland,  to  all  those  who  are  denied 
freedom,  we  send  a  message  today.  Your 
cause  is  not  lost.  You  are  not  forgotten. 
Your  quest  for  freedom  lives  on  in  your 
hearts  and  in  our  hearts.  (Applause)  God 
willing,  we  will  see  a  day  when  we  shall 
speak  together  of  the  joys  of  freedom  and  of 
the  wheat  that  grows  on  stones.  (Applause) 

Now,  I  better — 

Q.  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  "God  Bless  America,"  would  you 
sing  it  with  us? 

The  President.  You  will  have  to  start. 

(The  President  joins  the  assembled  in 
singing  "God  Bless  America.") 

The  President.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  sign  this  before  you 
all  catch  cold.  (Laughter) 

(The  President  signs  proclamation.  Ap- 
plause) 

Thank  you  all.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Now  get  in  the  shade. 


70  This  interview  has  not  been  further  identi- 
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Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  July  28,  1982  (Extracts)?1 


60th  Anniversary  of  U.S. 
Recognition  of  the  Baltic 
States;  Use  by  Soviet 
Diplomats  of  Recreational 
Facilities  in  Glen  Cove, 
New  York 

Mr.  Fischer.  I  have  a  couple  of  state- 
ments. 

Today  is  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
recognition  of  the  independent  States  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

The  three  republics  were  invaded  and 
illegally  annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1940.  The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forcible  and  unlawful  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

To  mark  this  anniversary  of  60  years  of 
continuous  recognition,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  and  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  Melvin 
Levitsky  met  this  morning  with  the  Charge 
d'Affaires  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

The  U.S.  Government  wishes  to  draw 
attention  to  the  continuing  Soviet  violation 
of  the  human  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Baltic  republics.  The  Soviet  policies  of  con- 
trol of  their  politics,  religion,  and  culture 
maintain  an  atmosphere  of  harsh  repression 
in  the  three  countries  of  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia. 

Q.  Can  we  have  a  copy  of  that? 

A.  Yes. 

Secondly,  I  have  an  announcement  on 
the— 

Q.  Before  you  go  on,  I  can't  recall  your 
ever  marking,  for  example,  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  these  diplomatic  relations. 

A.  I  know  I  didn't.  (Laughter)  Q.  So  I'm 
curious  as  to  why  the  administration  choos- 
es to  mark  this  event. 


A.  Let  me  say  that  we  believe  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Baltic  States  merits  today's 
statement.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia 
were  independent  sovereign  nations  from 
1918  to  1940.  The  United  States  recog- 
nized them  dejure  on  July  28,  1922. 

Their  incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union  was  a  unique  and  tragic  event  in 
modern  history.  The  Soviet  policies  of  po- 
litical, religious  and  cultural  domination  in 
the  three  countries  are  striking  and  should 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  free  world  of  the 
actual  nature  of  the  Soviet  treatment  of 
non-Russian  peoples. 

Q.  Does  the  United  States  regard  this  as 
a  colonial  issue  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  decolonization  committees  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  we're  necessarily 
pursuing  it  in  that  particular  forum. 

Q,  The  logical  extension  of  what  you're 
saying  is  that  you  would  like  the  annexation 
to  be  reversed — the  annexation  that  took 
place  in  1942? 

Q,  1940. 

A.  I  think  it's  fair  enough  to  conclude 
that,  yes,  of  course.  But  I  think  the  state- 
ment speaks  for  itself. 


Q.  Do  you  have  anything  on  the  action 
taken  at  Glen  Cove  where  there  was  a  vote 
to  ignore  the  State  Department's  request  to 
lift  the  ban  on  allowing  Soviet  diplomats  to 
use  local  recreational  facilities  in  the  area?12 

A.  We're  obviously  disappointed  that 
the  city  of  Glen  Cove  is  continuing  to  dis- 
criminate against  resident  representatives 
to  the  United  Nations,  since  this  impinges 
on  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  reaction  to  the  Glen 
Cove  assessment  that  the  Russians  are,  in 
fact,  using  their  mission  there  for  spying? 

A.  I  have  no  specific  reaction  to  give  you 
on  that  question,  but  I  just  indicated  our 
disappointment. 


71  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Dean  Fischer,  Department  of  State 
Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing  which  began 
at  12:29  p.m. 


72  In  May  1982  the  town  of  Glen  Cove,  New 
York,  banned  Soviet  diplomats  from  public  beach- 
es, tennis  courts,  a  golf  course,  and  other  parks. 
The  action  was  taken  following  reports  that  Soviet 
diplomats  were  using  their  summer  retreat  in 
Glen  Cove  for  espionage.  The  city  government 
said  it  would  lift  the  ban  if  the  Soviet  Government 
would  pay  local  taxes,  despite  Federal  laws  ex- 
empting from  taxation  property  owned  by  foreign 
representatives  accredited  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  the  United  Nations. 
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Q,  On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  that 
the  city  council's  position  would  be  consist- 
ent with  that  of  the  Reagan  administration 
of  getting  tough  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
(Laughter) 

Do  you  have  any  reaction  to  that? 

A.  Not  all  parallels  are  precise. 

Q.  Where  does  it  go  from  here? 

A.  As  far  as  we're  concerned,  we  intend 
to  consult  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Q.  Has  this  situation  resulted  in  any 
retaliation  of  our  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union? 

A.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  I'm  not 
aware  of  any  such  reports. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  purpose  of  talk- 
ing to  the  Justice  Department? 

A.  We  think  that's  the  appropriate  agen- 
cy to  address  the  situation  as  it  now  stands. 

Q.  Do  they  have  the  authority  to  change 
that  city's  actions? 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  get  into  the  question 
of  what  steps  the  Department  of  Justice 
might  choose  to  take,  but  that's  the  appro- 
priate Department. 


Document  273 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  August  6,  1982  (Extracts)73 


Status  of  Pentecostalists 
Residing  in  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow; 
Soviet  Retaliation  for  the 
Glen  Cove  Incident 


Q.  You  suggested  a  couple  days  ago  that 
you  would  have   some  comment  on   the 


Davies'  article  on  Poland.74  Is  that  available 
yet? 

Do  you  know  what  I  am  referring  to? 
Excuse  me,  I  am  way  off.  I  mean  the  Pen- 
tecostalists. Sorry  about  that. 

A.  There  is  rather  extensive  guidance. 
What  is  your  specific  question,   though? 

Q.  Davies  in  his  article  quotes  the  De- 
partment of  State  as  having  certain  atti- 
tudes. What  I  really  want  to  know  is,  is  he 
quoting  you  correctly? 

A.  I  don't  have  the  article.  Let  me  just 
address  it  in  these  terms,  since  he  did,  I 
believe,  talk  about  H.R.  287375  as  the  vehi- 
cle for  providing  permanent  resident  alien 
status. 

We  have  not  been  requested,  first  of  all, 
to  provide  our  views  on  H.R.  2873.  How- 
ever, we  understand  that  it  is  identical  to 
Senate  Bill  312  which  recently  passed  the 
Senate  and  we  did  provide  our  views  on  that 
bill. 

While  we  are  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  in  their 
efforts  to  help  the  Vashchenko  and  Chmyk- 
halov  families  who  have  been  living  in  our 
Embassy  in  Moscow  for  over  4  years,  we  do 
not  believe  that  granting  the  families  per- 
manent resident  alien  status  will  further 
their  goal  of  emigrating  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  believe  that  the  legislation,  which 
will  not  affect  their  status  in  Soviet  eyes,  will 
only  harden  the  Soviet  position  which  pres- 
endy  is  that  the  families  must  return  to  their 
hometown  in  Siberia  before  their  applica- 
tions to  emigrate  will  be  considered. 

Q.  But  this  doesn't  address  the  Depart- 
ment's basic  problem  which  I  would  have 
thought  was  the  acute  embarrassment  of  a 
great  nation  not  being  able  to  do  anything 
about  nearly  a  dozen — seven  or  eight — 
Pentecostalists  cluttering  up  the  Embassy. 

A.  I  wouldn't  put  it  in  those  terms.  Ever 
since  June  1978,  we  have  been  making 
repeated  approaches  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 


73  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Dean  Fischer,  Department  of  State 
Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing,  which  began 
at  12:39  p.m. 


74  A  column  by  R.  T.  Davies,  a  retired  Foreign 
Service  officer  and  the  Director  of  the  Research 
Center  for  Religion  and  Human  Rights  in  Closed 
Societies,  in  the  Washington  Post,  August  5,  1982, 
p.  A19. 

»  H.R.  2873,  which  is  identical  to  S.312,  was 
legislation  to  provide  private  relief  for  the 
Vaschenko  and  Chmykhalov  families  who  have 
been  living  in  The  American  Embassy  in  Moscow 
for  four  years.  S.312  passed  the  Senate  on  July  13, 
1982,  but  neither  bill  became  law  in  the  97th 
Congress. 
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mcnt  regarding  these  families.  We  continue 
to  urge — 

Q,  And  they  haven't  moved. 

A.  We  continue  to  urge  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  resolve  the  case,  and  we  reject 
emphatically  Ambassador  Davies'  conten- 
tion that  we  disclaim  any  responsibility  be- 
yond giving  them  refuge  in  the  Embassy. 

It  should  be  clear  to  anybody  who  is 
familiar  with  the  record  or  reviews  the  re- 
cord that  the  U.S.  Government  has  long 
since  recognized  its  moral  responsibility  to 
the  Pentecostalists,  contrary  to  the  allega- 
tions Ambassador  Davies  makes  in  another 
portion  of  the  article. 

We  have  spent  thousands  of  man  hours 
working  on  this  case  and  have  addressed  it 
at  virtually  every  foreign  policy  level  of  the 
government.  We  have  supported  the  fami- 
lies with  food,  clothing,  medical  care,  and 
housing  for  over  4  years — 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  that  in  a  written 
form? 

A.  — and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
such  time  as  they  voluntarily  depart  the 
Embassy.  Our  efforts  to  support  them  will 
indeed  continue  until  the  Soviet  authorities 
can  be  convinced  to  allow  them  to  emigrate. 

I  will  be  happy  to  give  that  to  you,  not 
precisely  in  those  words,  but  close  to  it. 


Q.  Do  you  have  anything  on  the  latest 
escalation  of  the  battle  of  Glen  Cove? 

A.  The  battle  of  Glen  Cove. 

I  think  it  has  been  noted  that  the  Soviets 
have  now  reacted  by  banning  American 
diplomats  from  the  so-called  "diplomat 
beach"  near  Moscow. 

Let  me  say,  we  reject  any  linkage  for 
reciprocity  purposes  between  the  Soviet 
Missions  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow.  We  regret  the  Soviet 
decision  to  take  actions  against  U.S.  diplo- 
mats in  Moscow  in  retaliation  for  the  ac- 
tions of  the  City  of  Glen  Cove,  especially 
when  the  U.S.  Government  is  making  every 
effort  to  have  the  prohibition  by  Glen  Cove 
authorities  lifted. 

Q.  If  they  don't,  will  we  retaliate  at,  say, 
Jones  Beach  and  other  places  in  Long  Is- 
land? 

We  hope  that  the  situation  in  Glen  Cove 
will  be  worked  out. 


Document  274 

Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Des  Moines,  August  20, 
1982™ 

Extension  of  U.S. -Soviet 
Grain  Agreement 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  R.  Block 
said  today  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to 
President  Reagan's  offer  to  extend  the 
Long-Term  Grains  Sales  Agreement77  for  1 
year. 

"This  extension  will  allow  American  far- 
mers to  continue  rebuilding  this  important 
market  which  was  thrown  away  to  our  com- 
petitors during  the  partial  embargo  im- 
posed on  U.S.  agricultural  sales  to  the  Sovi- 
et Union  in  January,  1980,"  Block  said. 
"The  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
accept  this  extension  is  proof  that  they 
believe  the  President's  pledge  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  again  be  a  reliable  supplier." 

Block  said  the  acceptance  was  delivered 
in  writing  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Mos- 
cow today.  It  is  the  second  extension78  to 
the  original  5-year  agreement  negotiated  in 
1975.  It  provides  that  the  Soviet  Union 
must  purchase  6  million  metric  tons  of 
grain,  plus  they  can  purchase  up  to  8  mil- 
lion metric  tons  without  consultations  with 
the  U.S.  During  the  current  year,  United 
States  has  offered  an  additional  15  million 
metric  tons  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"In  keeping  with  the  President's  wishes, 
I  will  be  contacting  the  Soviet  Union  im- 
mediately to  determine  a  date  for  discuss- 
ing additional  grain  sales  during  this  sec- 
ond extension,"  Block  said. 


76  Source:  Department  of  Agriculture,  Major 
News  Releases  and  Speeches,  August  20-August  27, 
1982,  p.  2. 

77  For  the  text  of  the  October  20,  1975  agree- 
ment, see  26  UST  2971. 

78  The  first  extension  was  agreed  to  on  August 
5,  1981. 
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Document  275 


Transcript  of  an 
Secretary  of  State 
1982  (Extract)79 


Interview     With    the 
(Shultz),   August   22, 


Possible  Reagan-Brezhnev 
Summit  Meeting; 
Effectiveness  of  U.S. 
Sanctions  Against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Poland 

Mr.  Gwertzman.  Mr.  Secretary,  yester- 
day you  had  a  meeting  with  a  number  of 
experts  on  the  Soviet  Union.  I'd  like  to  ask 
you  about  some  aspects  of  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  has  been  talk  before  of 
a  possible  summit,  perhaps  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  between  President  Reagan  and 
President  Brezhnev.  Do  you  think  this  is  at 
all  likely  or  should  be  sought? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  it  depends 
upon  whether  or  not  there  are  some  identi- 
fiable constructive  results  to  be  obtained 
from  the  summit,  and  if  there  are,  then 
probably  it  would  be  constructive.  If  not,  I 
don't  really  see  that  there  is  that  much  point 
in  it. 

Mr.  Gwertzman.  Do  you  plan  to  meet 
with  Mr. — 

Secretary  Shultz.  And  I  believe  that's 
been  the  President's  position  all  along. 

Mr.  Gwertzman.  Well,  do  you  plan  to 
discuss  this  possibility  with  Mr.  Gromyko  at 
the  United  Nations  this  fall? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  hope  to  meet  Mr. 
Gromyko  in  the  United  Nations,  expect  to, 
although  there  hasn't  been  any  time  worked 
out,  and  quite  possibly  the  subject  might 
come  up. 

Mr.  Gwertzman.  On  another  area  of 
Soviet-American  difficulties  which  involved 
the  allies,  it's  the  question  of  American 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union  over 
Poland.  You  yourself  have  written,  before 
you  took  office,  of  course,  that  such  sanc- 


79  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
260,  August  24,  1982;  printed  also  in  Department 
of  State  BuMin,  October  1982,  pp.  8-9.  For  the 
full  text  of  the  interview,  see  ibid.,  pp.  7-10.  The 
Secretary  was  interviewed  on  the  NBC  television 
program,  "Meet  the  Press,"  by  Bill  Monroe  and 
Marvin  Kalb,  NBC  News;  Rowland  Evans,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Karen  Elliott  House,  Wall  Street  Journal; 
and  Bernard  Gwertzman,  New  York  Times. 


tions  are  hardly  likely  to  be  successfully 
used  as  a  lever  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Have  you  changed  your  position  any,  or  are 
you  trying  to  educate  the  administration 
along  your  position? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  when  you  read 
that,  it  sounded  like  the  word  such  was 
describing  or  referring  to  the  sanctions  that 
President  Reagan  has  imposed.  That  wasn't 
the  case.  That  article  was  written  several 
years  ago,  and  was  referring  to  some  other 
sanctions  that  were  put  on,  taken  off,  put 
on,  taken  off,  back  and  forth  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  month#,  and  that  I  labeled  light-switch 
diplomacy  and  said  it  wouldn't  work. 

In  the  case  of  the  sanctions  imposed  by 
President  Reagan,  they  have  had  a  very 
broad  purpose,  particularly  focusing  on  Po- 
land, but  other  similar  things  that  the  Soviet 
Union — Soviet  Union  behavior,  and  I  fully 
support  the  idea  of  expressing  ourselves  in 
this  manner. 

Mr.  Gwertzman.  But  do  you  see  any  way 
of  resolving  this  growing  dispute  with  the 
allies  over  this  question,  barring  a  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  in  Poland? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  that  is  the  way 
that  we  would  hope  it  would  occur. 


Document  276 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz),  September  5, 
1982  (Extracts)80 

Effectiveness  of  U.S. 
Sanctions  Against  the 
Soviet  Union 


Mr.  Pierpoint.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  the 
United  States  sits  down  and  talks  with  the 


80  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
270,  September  7,  1982;  printed  also  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  October  1982,  p.  13.  For 
the  full  text  of  this  interview,  see  ibid.,  pp.  10-13. 
The  Secretary  was  interviewed  on  the  CBS  televi- 
sion program,  "Face  the  Nation,"  by  George 
Herman,  Leslie  Stahl,  and  Robert  Pierpoint,  all  of 
CBS  News. 
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Soviet  Union  across  the  board,  and  yet  the 
Soviet  Union  exports  revolution  all  over  the 
world  wherever  it  can.  In  fact  it  does  more 
than  that,  it  carries  out  military  conquest  in 
places  like  Afghanistan  and  Poland,  and  we 
still  have  closer  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  than  we  do  with  Cuba. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  reason  is  that 
Cuba  has  violated  all  sorts  of  conditions 
that  we  would  attach  to  tolerable  behavior 
in  the  international  arena,  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  the  Caribbean,  in  its  efforts  through- 
out South  America,  in  the  presence  of 
Cuban  troops  in  Africa.  There  are  many 
examples  of  behavior. 

I'm  not  talking  about  what  somebody 
says.  I'm  talking  about  what  they  do— be- 
havior that  is  disruptive — and  we  register 
our  views  about  that,  and  I  think  we're  on 
the  right  track. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  I 
think  the  President  has  made  it  very  clear 
what  his  views  are  there.  The  behavior  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  events  that  we  see  in 
Poland  very  recently  stand  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's very  firm  intention  to  register  a  view 
about  the  reprehensible  manner  of  that 
behavior,  and  he's  done  so. 

Mr.  Herman.  There's  been  talk  that 
you're  looking  forward  to  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  Gromyko  at  the  United  Nations. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  am  planning  to 
have  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Gromyko  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  there  are  many  impor- 
tant things  that  we  need  to  talk  about,  I'm 
sure. 


Mr.  Herman.  Secretary  Shultz,  I'm  a 
little  confused  about  the  Cubans  have  [hav- 
ing?] to  change  their  ways  before  we'll  talk 
to  them;  the  Russians  apparently  don't. 
There's  no  sign,  I  gather,  that  the  sanctions 
that  we  have  placed  on  the  companies  of 
our  allies  has  changed  Soviet  behavior  in 
Poland.  In  fact,  if  anything,  their  behavior — 
the  Polish  military  government  under  Sovi- 
et stimulus — has  been  even  more  rigorously 
repressive. 

How  can  you  call  this  a  success?  How  can 
you  say  that  they're  modifying  their  behav- 
ior? 

Secretary  Shultz.  What  is  happening 
in  Poland  is  a  very  discouraging,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  dramatic,  illustration  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Soviet  system. 


The  Polish  people  are  wonderful  people, 
productive  people.  There  are  great  re- 
sources in  that  country,  and  the  placement 
on  it  of  the  Soviet  system  has  brought  it  to 
its  knees.  It's  a  terrible  indictment  of  their 
system. 

Mr.  Herman.  But  this  happened  after  we 
began  our  sanctions. 

Secretary  Shultz.  No.  This  has  been 
happening  for  many,  many  years — 

Mr.  Herman.  But  it  continues  to  happen 
after  our  sanctions. 

Secretary  Shultz. — and  it  has  con- 
tinued. It's  very  discouraging  that  it  con- 
tinues, but  the  Polish  people  have  not  given 
up,  and  we  certainly  should  stand — 

Mr.  Pierpoint.  Let's  talk  about  the  sanc- 
tions themselves.  What  good  have  they  real- 
ly done  except  to  benefit  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  it's  split  us  from  our  allies? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I'm  sure  that  they 
have  imposed  a  cost  on  the  construction  of 
that  pipeline.  They  have  dramatized  our 
strong  feelings  about  the  subject,  and,  to  a 
degree  one  can  say  that  because  they  have 
had  costs  in  the  United  States  and  costs  to 
our  allies,  they  only  dramatize  how  impor- 
tant the  President  feels  this  is  and  how 
strongly  he  feels  about  it. 

Mr.  Herman.  Let  me  just  take  that  a  step 
further.  The  allies  are  so  disturbed  they've 
been  holding  a  meeting  on  it.  Do  you  plan 
to  send  some  senior  State  Department  offi- 
cial— yourself  or  anybody  else — to  talk  to 
our  allies  about  reducing  these  sanctions? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I'm  sure  the  Presi- 
dent will  hold  firmly  to  the  strategy  implied 
by  the  sanctions.  To  the  extent  that  you  can 
view  the  sanctions  as  an  important  tactic,  if 
we  can  work  out  things  that  are  more  effec- 
tive and  have  all  of  our  allies  with  us,  we're 
certainly  willing  to  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Herman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Secretary.  Sorry  to  interrupt.  Thank  you  for 
being  with  us  on  "Face  the  Nation." 
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Document  277 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  (Brock),  September 
12,  1982  (Extracts)*1 

Rationale  for  U.S. 
Sanctions  Against  the 
Soviet  Union 


Mr.  Rowen.  Well,  Mr.  Ambassador,  one 
of  the  elements  of  growing  tension  is  the 
situation  that  exists  between  the  United 
States  on  one  side  and  our  European  allies 
on  the  other  in  a  number  of  trade  matters. 
And  most  specifically  and  recently,  that 
relating  to  the  Russian  natural  gas  pipeline 
to  Europe.  Our  country  has  put  into  effect 
sanctions  against  European  companies  and 
subsidiaries  of  American  companies  that 
are  delivering  equipment  for  that  pipeline. 
Mrs.  Thatcher,  one  of  our  strong  allies,  has 
said  that  this  is  unacceptable.  So  have  other 
countries. 

Do  you  see  any  possibility  that  the  ad- 
ministration might  ease  its  stance  and  allow 
some  of  those  contracts  to  be  fulfilled  with- 
out penalties? 

Ambassador  Brock.  I  guess  people  too 
often  miss  the  basic  reason  that  we  are 
doing  what  we  are  doing.  Back  when  the 
imposition  of  martial  law  was  placed  on 
Poland,  the  President  said  that  we  were 
going  to  use  sanctions  to  raise  the  penalty 
on  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  actions  they  had 
undertaken,  and  we're  not  going  to  change 
those  sanctions  until  martial  law  is  lifted, 
until  there  is  a  greater  discourse  between 
Solidarity,  the  church,  and  until  those  peo- 
ple are  freed  that  are  political  prisoners.  We 
care  a  lot  about  it.  The  President  feels  very 
strongly  about  it.  And  we — When  we  tried 
to  reach  a  common  approach  to  deal  with 
that  problem  and  were  not  quite  successful, 
then  we  had  to  act  on  our  own  initiative,  as 
we  have  done. 

I  think  ultimately  this  will  be  a  good 
example  of  the  need  for  common  action 
and  I  think  that's  what's  going  to  happen. 


We  will  have  a  more  effective  program 
when  we  are  joined  by  our  European  allies. 
I  hope  that  will  happen. 

Mr.  Rowen.  But  our  European  allies  and 
some  critics  of  policy  in  this  country  say  that 
what  is  really  happening,  Mr.  Brock,  is  that 
the  pipeline  is  going  to  go  forward.  The 
only  danger;  the  only  damage  that  is  being 
done  is  to  our  relationship  with  Europe.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  Europe  is  in  a  deep 
recession.  And  it's  also  hurting  American 
companies  because  in  the  future,  others  are 
likely  to  say  how  can  you  rely  on  American 
commitments  because  they  can  be  changed 
at  a  political  stroke.  Isn't  this  a  great  dan- 
ger? 

Ambassador  Brock.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  if  this  country  can  ever  do  anything 
right.  When  our  interest  rates  are  too  high, 
we  were  criticized.  When  interest  rates  are 
too  low,  we  are  criticized.  When  the  dollar 
is  too  weak,  we're  criticized.  When  it's  too 
strong,  we're  criticized.  We're  mostly  criti- 
cized for  not  being  effective  leaders. 

Well,  the  President  has  demonstrated 
leadership,  and  it's  a  very  strong  and  effec- 
tive leadership.  I  think  that  the  bottom  line 
is  that  while  we  do  have  some  temporary 
agony  at  the  moment,  the  important  thing  is 
the  achievement  of  a  unified  approach.  I 
believe  that's  what's  going  to  occur,  and  if  it 
does  we  will  all  be  better  off. 


81  Source:  NBC  News.  Brock  was  interviewed 
on  the  NBC  television  program,  "Meet  the  Press," 
by  Bill  Monroe,  NBC  News;  Hobart  Rowen,  Wash- 
ington Post;  Boyd  France,  Btisiness  Week;  and  Albert 
Hunt,  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Ambassador,  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  recently  extended  the  grain 
sale  agreement  with  the  Soviets  for  1  year, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Block  said  that  this 
was  proof  of  the  President's  pledge  that  the 
United  States  once  again  would  become  a 
reliable  supplier.82 

Now  under  President  Reagan's  sanctions 
on  the  pipeline,  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Company  lost  a  $90  million  firm  contract 
for  200  pipelaying  machines  which  the  Japa- 
nese rapidly  snapped  up.  And  one  of  the 
complaints,  as  I  talked  with  Caterpillar  offi- 
cials was  that  no  longer  would  foreigners 
think  of  Caterpillar  as  a  reliable  supplier. 

How  do  you  find  logic  in  all  of  this? 

Ambassador  Brock.  We  have  under  the 
six  Presidents  that  I  have  known  in  the  time 
that  I  have  been  in  this  business  of  politics, 


82  See  the  announcement  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  August  20,  1982,  document  274. 
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we  have  always  made  a  distinction  between 
national  security  and  strategic  or  critical 
materials  of  that  sort  and  the  kind  of  materi- 
als that  would  generally  be  classified  as 
agricultural  goods,  consumer  goods.  The 
fact  is  that  we  have  maintained  that  policy 
under  this  administration,  which  is — you 
know,  granted  it  is  changed  from  the  former 
administration,  because  they  did  put  an 
embargo  on  grains.  But  this  President  has 
committed  not  to  do  that  and  I  think  as  long 
as  we  keep  our  focus  on  the  very  narrow 
description  of  the  kinds  of  goods  that  we  do 
restrain  in  the  sale  to  the  Soviets,  we  will 
over  a  period  of  time  by  staying  with  that 
policy,  establish  the  credibility  of  that  poli- 
cy. It's  going  to  take  some  time,  but  it  can 
be  done. 

You  know,  the  bottom  line  is  that  we  just 
have  to  do  certain  things  in  this  country  to 
demonstrate  our  conviction  that  people 
have  a  right  to  join  a  church  or  a  labor 
union,  or  whatever  else,  whether  it's  in 
Poland  or  around  the  world.  And  if  we 
don't  stand  up  for  some  basic  principles,  we 
have  no  leadership  role  at  all. 

Mr.  Ellis.  You  spoke  earlier  in  response 
to  a  question  from  Mr.  Rowen  about  this 
was  a  time  for  common  action  by  the  United 
States  and  the  European  allies,  are  we  in  a 
sense  being  diverted  by  the  pipeline  issue 
which  causes  great  pain  to  a  number  of 
firms  in  Europe  and  to  a  number  of  govern- 
ments, including  our  own?  Are  we  being 
diverted  that  what  we  really  are  trying  to 
find  is  a  common  Western  approach  to 
trade  and  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union?  And 
might  I  ask  further,  is  the  search  for  such  a 
common  purpose  and  policy  now  centering 
on  trade  and  credit  policies,  because  the 
Europeans  consistently  subsidize  the  ex- 
ports of  their  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union;  we 
do  not? 

Ambassador  Brock.  They  do  and  that's 
one  of  the  real  concerns,  because  when  you 
subsidize  a  country  like  the  Soviet  Union 
you're  not  subsidizing  their  consumers,  the 
people  that  eat  the  food;  you're  subsidizing 
the  military  and  they've  had  the  biggest 
military  buildup  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
And  that  does  threaten  us  and  causes  us 
to— to  have  to  respond  to  it  to  maintain  our 
own  security.  But  I  think  the — the  obvious 
gist  of  this  problem  came  about  because 
maybe  for  too  long  now  we've  just  been 
moving  apart  by  inches,  but  there  has  been 
a  difference  in  perception  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States  as  to  how  to  respond 
to  this  sort  of  event,  to  the  constant  abuse 
of  other  countries  by  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  things 


that  must  come  out  of  this  and  will  is  a 
greater  sense  of  how  valuable  we  are  to 
each  other,  how  important  we  are  to  each 
other,  and  the  need  to  work  in  common 
purpose. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Mr.  France? 

Mr.  France.  Mr.  Ambassador,  as  you 
say,  the  President's  policy  on  sanctions  was 
adopted  in  a  hope  of  persuading  the  Soviet 
Union  to  permit  more  freedom  in  Poland. 
Have  you  any  indication  at  all  that  that 
policy  is  working,  that  that  result  may  be 
achieved?  As  you  know,  critics  say  that  all 
the  sanctions  have  done  is  to  ignite  a  flam- 
ing crisis  in — within  the  NATO  Alliance, 
which  provides  a  further  strong  incentive  to 
Moscow  to  hang  tough  in  Poland. 

Ambassador  Brock.  Well,  I  guess  one  of 
the  things  I  did  in  the  last  four  years  in  a 
different  occupation  was  spend  a  lot  of  time 
criticizing  the  previous  administration  for 
constantly  shifting  ground.  I  don't  think  the 
Russians  or  even  our  friends  really  were 
very  secure  in  knowing  what  we  were  going 
to  do  next.  There  is  a  difference  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  They  do  know  what  he  is 
going  to  do.  He  is  very  open  and 
aboveboard.  And  I  think  the  consistency  of 
that  policy  is  awfully  important.  We  will 
achieve  some  results  if  we  stay  with  it.  But 
the  worst  thing  you  could  do  is  to  have  a 
policy  and  then  pull  off  because  there's 
some  criticism,  and  then  try  something  else 
and  then  pull  off,  that — that  will  not  work. 
We  have  to  have  a  general,  solid, 
straightforward,  continuous  approach. 

Mr.  France.  On  that  very  point,  Europe- 
an officials  often  have  complained  that  the 
administration  speaks  with  different  voices 
on  this — this  sanctions  issue.  In  fact,  specifi- 
cally there  were  complaints  last  week  that 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger, 
when  you  were  in  London  discussing  this, 
gave  different  perceptions  to  the  Europeans 
as  to  what  our  policy  is. 

Is — Does  this  reflect  a  continuing  con- 
flict within  the  administration  on  the  issue 
of  sanctions  and  where  to  go  from  here? 

Ambassador  Brock.  No.  The  President 
has  made  a  decision.  Every  member  of  this 
administration  is  going  to  make  that  deci- 
sion stick.  We're  going  to  make  it  work.  We 
are  going  to  speak  with  one  voice,  act  with 
one  voice,  and  it's  going  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  France.  In  answer  to  one  of  Mr. 
Rowen's  questions  you  seemed  to  suggest 
that  there  is  no  basis  for  a  compromise  with 
the  Europeans  on  the  sanctions  issue  short 
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of  a — an  ending  or  great  softening  of  mar- 
tial law  in  Poland.  Is  that  what  you're  say- 
ing? That  there  are  no  grounds — There  is 
nothing  they  could  do  to  penalize  the  Soviet 
Union  economically  in  some  other  way 
which  would  persuade  us  to  lift  or  modify 
the  sanctions? 

Ambassador  Brock.  I  think  we've  said 
throughout  that  we  would  not  only  be  will- 
ing, but  we  would  be  delighted  to  listen 
to— to  any  suggestion  they  might  have  as  to 
what  approach  they  might  take  with  us  that 
would  be  more  effective  than  that  which  we 
have  had  to  do  by  ourselves  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  France.  And  were  they  to  tighten 
credit  terms  to  the  Soviet  Union  signifi- 
cantly, would  that  meet  that  criterion? 

Ambassador  Brock.  I  don't  know  that  I 
would  want  to  try  to  describe  any  one  thing, 
because  I'm  not  sure  it  would  be.  But  I  do 
think  the  need  to  work  together  is  obvious 
and  the — the  effectiveness  of  working  to- 
gether is  obvious. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Mr.  Ambassador,  part  of 
Mr.  France's  first  question  had  to  do  with 
whether  you  see  any  signs  that  the  sanctions 
are  having  any  effect  on  the  Polish  situa- 
tion. I  take  it  the  fact  that  you  didn't  address 
yourself  directly  to  that  represents  a  con- 
cession that  you  don't  see  any  signs  that  it  is 
having  any  effect  on  the  Polish  situation. 

Ambassador  Brock.  No,  I  can't  say  that 
there's  been  any  change.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  may  be  signs  that  there's  even  more 
repression  in  the  last  few  weeks.  But  if  you 
did  your  policy  on  the  basis  of  signs  week- 
to-week,  you'd  never  have  a  policy,  you'd 
just  be  all  over  the  lot,  and  that's  the  one 
thing  you  must  not  do. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Well,  are  you  advocating 
sticking  with  a  policy  whether  it  works  or 
not? 

Ambassador  Brock.  (Laughter)  No.  I'm 
saying  for  gosh  sakes,  give  it  time  to  work. 
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Soviet  Leadership 
Succession 

Mr.  Diamond.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this 
committee  on  the  subject  of  Soviet  succes- 
sion. I  am  Douglas  Diamond,  the  Office  of 
Soviet  Analysis,  and  I  have  with  me  several 
colleagues  who  are  expert  on  various  re- 
lated topics  to  the  succession  issues. 

Mr.  Barry  Stevenson  will  lead  off  with  a 
presentation  that  will  run  close  to  probably 
a  half  hour.  Of  course,  he  and  others  stand 
ready  to  respond  to  questions  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Before  I  begin,  I  will 
just  drop  a  copy  of  the  Politburo  apparatus 
in  front  of  people  since  at  times  it  is  hard  to 
tell  the  players  without  a  program. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  top  of  the  list  will 
give  you  the  rundown  of  the  current  Polit- 
buro, although  I  think  it  still  has  Suslov  on 
it.  He  died  recently,  so  it  hasn't  been 
changed  since. 

We  understand  that  there  is  some  inter- 
est in  how  a  succession  actually  takes  place 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  who  plays  the 
major  role.  I  will  therefore  begin  with  an 
assessment  of  Mr.  Brezhnev's  political  for- 
tunes as  we  see  them  at  the  moment,  and 
the  informal  rules  that  govern  the  succes- 
sion process.  From  there,  I  will  touch  on  the 
role  of  the  various  institutions  in  a  succes- 
sion environment,  the  attitudes  of  a  couple 
of  men  who  we  see  as  the  likely  successors 
to  Brezhnev,  and  conclude  with  a  few  com- 
ments on  what  we  see  as  the  major  policy 
issues  confronting  the  new  Soviet  leaders 
and  what  we  know  about  their  attitudes. 


83  Source:  Soviet  Succession:  Hearing  Before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Wash- 
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B.  Diamond,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Soviet 
Analysis;  Barry  Stevenson,  Chief,  Current  Sup- 
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Analysis.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mary  Brown, 
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On  the  surface,  Brezhnev  is  still  the 
preeminent  party  and  state  leader,  and  it 
would  probably  still  be  very  risky  for  any- 
one to  mount  an  open  challenge  against 
him.  But  for  the  first  time  since  he  consoli- 
dated his  power,  well  over  a  decade  ago,  we 
believe  there  are  indications  of  a  substantial 
disparity  between  his  formal  authority  and 
power  and  the  amount  of  power  he  really 
wields  behind  the  scenes.  We  believe  his 
health  is  deteriorating  over  time,  that  he  is 
more  vulnerable  politically  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  that  his  Politburo  colleagues  have 
begun  individually  and  probably  even  col- 
lectively to  prepare  for  a  future  without 
him. 

We  believe,  in  short,  that  the  political 
succession  is  underway  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
even  if  Brezhnev  is  still  in  power,  and  we 
would  not  have  said  that  1  year  ago. 

We  believe  there  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  The  first  is  the  state  of  his  health. 
When  he  was  alert  and  active,  his  consen- 
sual style  of  leadership  provided  a  piece  of 
the  political  action  and  job  security  for  the 
colleagues  he  came  into  power  with.  With 
his  stamina  failing  and  his  mortality  increas- 
ingly evident,  it  becomes  prudent  for  these 
same  colleagues  to  begin  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  their  futures  without  him.  Avail- 
able evidence  indicates  that  this  is  exactly 
what  they  are  doing. 

Second,  the  passing  of  the  old  guard  has 
begun  to  crack  the  facade  of  leadership 
unity  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  If 
you  think  back  to  the  past  decade  of  the 
senior  Soviet  leaders,  you  tend  to  think  of 
Brezhnev,  Kosygin,  Podgornly,  Suslov.  The 
only  one  of  these  that  is  left  is  Brezhnev. 

The  most  important  recent  event  was  the 
passing  of  the  senior  party  ideologist — in 
some  senses  the  conscience  of  the  Soviet 
party — Mikhail  Suslov,  last  January.  His  re- 
moval took  a  pivotal  figure  out  of  the  core 
of  the  Soviet  leadership  and  it  necessitated 
personnel  moves  to  take  over  his  duties  that 
opened  up  political  maneuvering  that  we 
see  continuing  today. 

Brezhnev's  role  in  decisionmaking  has 
apparently  lessened  to  some  extent  recent- 
ly. The  roles  of  several  others  of  his  Polit- 
buro colleagues  have  expanded.  We  now 
have  derogatory  rumors  floating  around 
the  Soviet  Union  and  getting  to  foreigners 
about  Brezhnev's  children,  about  corrup- 
tion in  Brezhnev's  family.  There  is  indirect 
public  criticism  of  Brezhnev  himself.  And 
all  of  these  things  suggest  some  breakdown 
in  party  discipline,  and  particularly,  an  ero- 
sion of  Brezhnev's  image  within  the  coun- 
try. 


More  importantly — and  this  is  where  this 
sort  of  thing  translates  into  action — we  be- 
lieve that  Brezhnev  has  been  unable  to 
dictate  some  very  key  personnel  decisions 
lately.  Some  examples:  Yuriy  Andropov,  the 
former  head  of  the  KGB,  has  moved  out  of 
the  KGB  into  the  powerful  Party  Secretariat 
where  he  is  able  to  challenge  Brezhnev's 
very  close  ally  and  protege,  Konstantin 
Chernenko.  His  replacement  as  head  of  the 
KGB  could  easily  have  been  the  First  Depu- 
ty Chairman  of  the  KGB,  whom  we  know  to 
have  been  a  longtime  Brezhnev  ally,  but  it 
wasn't.  They  pulled  a  regional  official  out  of 
the  Ukraine  who,  we  are  getting  increasing 
reporting,  has  career  ties  to  Andropov,  and 
made  him  the  KGB  chief.  His  name  is 
Fedorchuk. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  and  other 
personnel  changes,  we  believe  that  Brezh- 
nev's control  of  the  KGB,  which  is  essential 
to  any  Soviet  leader's  security,  no  longer 
seems  to  be  assured.  There  have  been  indi- 
cations, as  well,  of  opposition  to  some  of 
Brezhnev's  domestic  policies  recently,  and 
perhaps  of  leadership  conflict  or  indecision 
on  several  areas  of  foreign  policy  as  well. 

Now,  in  recounting  this,  I  don't  mean  to 
imply  that  Brezhnev  is  now  only  a  figure- 
head or  even  that  he  is  a  negligible  factor  in 
Soviet  policy.  This  is  clearly  not  so. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  that,  for  the  first 
time,  Brezhnev's  political  vulnerability  is  on 
the  increase,  and  his  influence  is  waning, 
and  we  do  not  expect  either  of  these  trends 
to  change. 

Now,  regarding  the  succession  itself,  as 
you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  when  the  time 
comes  for  a  change  at  the  top  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  one  of  the  basic  flaws  and  weak- 
nesses of  their  system  is  a  lack  of  any 
constitutional  procedure  for  the  transfer  of 
power.  In  effect,  once  you  get  power  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  you  hold  onto  it  until  you 
can't  anymore  and  someone  takes  it  away 
from  you.  That  can  create  a  lot  of  problems 
at  the  time  that  taking  away  occurs. 

It  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  anything 
can  happen.  There  are  limits  to  what  can 
happen.  There  are  a  number  of  collectively 
shared  understandings  that  govern  the  be- 
havior of  Soviet  leaders  in  a  succession 
environment  and  define  the  limits  of  politi- 
cally possible  succession  outcomes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Politburo  will 
choose  the  new  leader  from  among  its  own. 
No  member  can  seize  power  and  make 
himself  the  leader  as  such  although,  of 
course,  by  adroit  political  maneuvering,  he 
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can  help  shape  the  outcome.  In  their  selec- 
tion of  a  successor,  the  top  leadership  is 
influenced  by  various  organizations  and  in- 
stitutional groups,  including  their  own 
party  and  government  constituencies  and 
the  military  hierarchy. 

The  potential  consequences  of  backing  a 
loser  are  no  longer  what  they  once  were  in 
the  Soviet  environment.  If  you  back  a  loser, 
you  can  lose  your  perquisites  of  office,  but 
you  are  not  going  to  lose  your  life  in  the 
current  environment,  which  does  create  a 
bit  more  order  to  the  process. 

Competition  among  contenders,  there- 
fore, takes  place  among  a  certain  amount  of 
self-imposed  constraints.  The  leaders  have 
a  collective  interest  in  seeing  that  the  arena 
for  debate  is  confined  to  the  Politburo,  I 
mean,  just  for  sheer  self-interest  and  for 
increasing  their  own  political  advantage 
and  in  keeping  the  process  from  seeping 
out  into  the  public  or  among  other  elite 
groups. 

So  while  there  are  no  constitutional  pro- 
cedures for  changing,  there  still  are  infor- 
mal agreements  that  will  be  in  effect  and 
will  influence  what  happens. 

Now,  if  Brezhnev  should  die  in  office,  an 
inner  core  of  leaders  on  the  Politburo  will 
meet  immediately  and  it  will  be  shortly 
followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  whole  13- 
member  Politburo.  The  chart  you  have  has 
14  members  because  we  haven't  put  a  new 
chart  out  since  Suslov  died. 

Brezhnev's  death,  arrangements  for  his 
funeral  would  be  publicly  announced,  prob- 
ably by  the  Central  Committee,  which 
would  meet  a  few  days  to  ratify  the  Politbu- 
ro's choice  of  a  successor. 

The  Stalin  precedent,  which  was  near- 
panic  among  the  remaining  leaders,  is  sim- 
ply not  relevant  today.  The  suddenness  of 
Stalin's  death,  his  dictatorial  style,  made  the 
event  much  more  traumatic  than  it  will  be 
today.  Brezhnev's  consensual  approach  to 
decisionmaking  and  his  long-deteriorating 
health  have  given  his  colleagues  plenty  of 
time  to  prepare. 

If  Brezhnev  were  to  be — yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Politburo  doesn't  have  a  Chairman  as  such, 
but  it  does  have  a  General  Secretary. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That's  correct.  He  acts 
as  Chairman. 

Senator  Moynihan.  So  the  real  choice  is 
for  General  Secretary. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That's  right.  That's 
what  they  are  choosing. 


Senator  Moynihan.  But  in  effect,  the 
Politburo  will  make  that  choice  as  the  Secre- 
tariat is  subsidiary  to  it. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  As  the  Secretariat  is  the 
administrative  arm,  so  the  Politburo  indeed 
will  make  that  choice. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  the  General 
Secretary  presides  at  the  Politburo. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That's  correct,  that's 
correct.  And  as  in  any  organization,  if  you 
can  chair  it,  you  can  certainly  go  a  long  way 
in  affecting  what  it  does,  as  witness — if  his 
colleague/decided  to  remove  Brezhnev,  if 
he  did  not  die  in  office,  any  maneuvering  to 
build  support  for  this  action  would  have  to 
be  done  covertly.  The  party  rules  prohibit 
factionalism,  which  gives  the  leader  the 
advantage  of  moving  against  anyone  who 
tries  to  put  a  cabal  together  against  him. 
Premature  exposure  of  any  such  maneuver- 
ing would  enable  Brezhnev,  using  his  pow- 
ers as  Chairman,  in  all  likelihood  to  defeat 
it. 

But  once  the  Politburo  reached  a  deci- 
sion as  a  whole,  covertly,  to  remove  Brezh- 
nev, it  would  be  too  late  for  him  to  reverse 
the  verdict,  providing  his  opponents  had 
made  some  arrangement  to  control  his  abil- 
ity or  his  ability  to  communicate  with  oth- 
ers. 

They  failed  to  do  that  in  1957  when  they 
tried  to  remove  Khrushchev.  Even  though 
there  was  a  majority  on  the  Politburo  to 
remove  him,  he  was  able  to  appeal  to  the 
Central  Committee  as  a  whole  where  he  had 
greater  support,  where  he  had  majority 
support,  and  he  succeeded  and  saved  him- 
self. That's  the  only  time  that  has  ever 
occurred,  and  I  am  sure  the  lesson  was  well 
learned  by  any  who  are  on  the  Politburo 
today  and  would  want  to  remove  Brezhnev. 

But  it  is  just  such  a  situation  that  makes 
firm  control  of  the  KGB  and  its  warning 
apparatus  essential.  And  as  I  noted  a  couple 
minutes  ago,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Brezhnev's  control  of  this  organization  is 
not  as  tight  as  it  once  was.  And  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  feel  he  is  more  politi- 
cally vulnerable  today  than  previously. 

Now,  it  is  unlikely  that  Brezhnev  would 
step  down  of  his  own  volition.  In  over  20 
successions  in  the  Communist  regime  since 
1917,  there  has  not  been  a  single  one  that 
was — a  single  case  in  which  a  party  head 
had  relinquished  power  on  his  own,  and  we 
are  quite  doubtful  that  they  would  begin 
with  Brezhnev. 

It  is  possible,  though,  that  his  colleagues, 
if  he  became  so  infirm  that  he  couldn't  carry 
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on,  would  choose  to  remove  him,  and 
would  give  him  the  option  of  stepping  down 
with  honors  and  making  it  look  like  it  was 
his  own  retirement.  There  is  a  chance  he 
would  acquiesce  in  this.  He  is  a  very  vain 
and  proud  man  and  very  conscious  of  his 
place  in  history.  So  we  could  have  a  situa- 
tion that  looked  as  though  he  retired  volun- 
tarily. We  doubt  that  he  would  do  so. 

As  far  as  the  institutions  that  have  an 
influence  in  the  succession  period,  the  Sec- 
retariat, which  you  have  just  made  refer- 
ence to,  Mr.  Senator,  does  not  play  a  direct 
role  in  the  process,  as  you  had  suggested, 
but  the  succession  contenders  on  the  Polit- 
buro who  are  secretaries  have  a  significant 
advantage,  and  that  is  that  the  Secretariat  is 
responsible  for  the  appointment  and  re- 
moval of  party  regional  and  central  officials, 
and  therefore,  the  members  who  are  on  the 
Secretariat  have  a  strong  power  base  and  a 
lot  of  patronage,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  think  that  the  secretaries  on  the 
Politburo  have  the  signal  advantage  over 
the  others,  and  this  has  proven  to  be  the 
case  in  past  Soviet  successions. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  yet  when  An- 
dropov moved  up,  he  dropped  out. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No;  he  dropped  his 
chairmanship  of  the  KGB,  which  is  a  state 
organization,  and  became  a  secretary. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Became  a  secretary. 
I  see.  We  don't  have  this. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I'm  sorry.  This  is  a  chart 
that  has  not  been  brought  up  to  date. 

Ms.  Oliver.  Senators,  the  way  it  usually 
works — not  to  get  too  much  into  detail — is 
that  there  are  three,  four,  or  five  senior 
secretaries  who  hold  membership  on  the 
Politburo  as  well.  They  supervise  the  work 
of  a  group  of  junior  secretaries  who  have 
more  specific  responsibilities,  so  that 
Suslov,  for  example,  supervised  several  jun- 
ior secretaries,  one  of  whom  dealt  with 
domestic  ideology  and  propaganda.  Anoth- 
er dealt  with  relations  with  foreign  Commu- 
nist parties  in  countries  outside  of  Eastern 
Europe,  non-ruling  Communist  parties,  in 
other  words,  That  is  Ponomarev.  Another 
who  dealt  with  relations  with  Communist 
parties  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  As  for  nonparty  institu- 
tions in  the  succession,  in  differing  ways, 
the  government,  the  KGB,  and  the  military 
all  have  influence  in  the  succession  out- 
come. But  none  of  these  three  groups  pose 
any  credible  alternative  to  party  rule  at  this 
time. 


There  are  strong  limitations  on  the 
KGB's  influence,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.84  You  mentioned  milita- 
ry and  KGB.  May  I  ask  you,  is  there  any 
indication  which  of  those  two  groups  have 
the  most  power? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  guess,  without  putting 
too  fine  an  edge  on  it,  one  would  almost 
have  to  say  how  you  would  define  power. 
The  military  certainly  has — well,  to  give  a 
simple  answer,  my  answer  would  be  the 
military,  and  I  could  go  into  a  number  of 
different  reasons  for  giving  that  answer, 
and  one  or  another  of  my  colleagues  might 
even  disagree  with  me,  but  I  would  say  the 
military,  for  a  lot  of  different  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  fact  that  their 
old  military  leaders  have  been  dying  off, 
and  they  haven't  been  engaged  in  military 
actions  enough  to  develop  new  ones,  had 
any  effect  on  this? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  will  pass  that  question 
to  my  colleague  here  who  can  speak  very 
well  to  that. 

Mr.  Barry.  Thank  you. 

Senator,  the  military  has  done  a  some- 
what better  job  than  the  party  hierarchy  of 
rejuvenating  its  own  ranks.  There  are  a 
number  of  younger  and  very  vigorous  mili- 
tary officers  who  seem  to  have  gotten  them- 
selves into  good  positions,  not  only  in  terms 
of  upholding  their  own  professional  in- 
terests, but  in  terms  of  good  relations  with 
the  Politburo  and  party  rulers. 

The  Minister  of  Defense,  Dmitriy 
Ustinov,  who  is  about  a  year  younger  than 
Brezhnev,  is  not  a  professional  military 
man.  He  is  a  former  party  secretary,  and  he 
came  up  through  the  supervision  of  defense 
industries.  Below  Ustinov,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  senior  officials  in  the  Ministry  of 
Defense  itself  that  have  moved  into  their 
positions  relatively  recently.  There  are  a 
number  of  hangers-on,  people  who  have 
hung  on  for  some  time,  but  there  are  a  few 
more  recent  entrants. 

I  suppose  that  the  most  prominent  of 
these  has  been  Ogarkov,  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  who  has  been  a  rather  vocal 
proponent  of  Soviet  military  power,  rather 
prolific  writer,  and  we  think  continues  to 
enjoy  high  level  political  support  as  well  as 
staunch  support  from  the  military  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  And  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Soviet  SALT  delegation,  too,  I 
might  add. 


84  Senator  Barry  Goldwater. 
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Excuse  me. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Just  a  question. 
Does  the  military  command  in  the  Soviet 
Union  begin  with  the  Minister  of  Defense? 

Mr.  Barry.  We  usually  define  the  milita- 
ry high  command  to  begin  with  the  Minister 
of  Defense.  Unlike  the  organization  for  mil- 
itary operations  in  this  country,  I  believe 
the  Minister  of  Defense  generally  is  consid- 
ered to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  high 
command. 

I  think  basically  in  response  to  your 
earlier  question,  the  Soviet  military  does 
indeed  face  a  challenge  of  rejuvenating  its 
leadership.  There  is  a  prospect  of  impend- 
ing generational  change,  but  the  military 
establishment  itself  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  better  rejuvenated  in  recent 
years  than  the  political  establishment. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  inject  a  thought 
here.  It  has  been  my  feeling  for  some  time 
that  the  younger  element  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  beginning  to  move  up,  and  to  me 
that  is  encouraging.  Are  you  encouraged  in 
any  way  to  think  that  a  new  leader,  whoever 
that  might  be,  would  be  a  younger  man?  I 
am  speaking  of  someone  below  70,  some- 
one in  his  50's,  possibly. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  do  not  see  a  new 
leader  right  now  in  his  50's.  Almost  certain- 
ly, the  new  leader  to  replace  Brezhnev  is 
going  to  come  out  of  the  inner  core  of  older 
men  now  in  the  Politburo. 

Now,  it  is  conceivable  you  could  get  into 
a  real  deadlock  in  the  fighting  for  the  job 
and  there  could  be  a  younger,  compromise 
candidate  somewhere.  But  we  would  feel 
that  at  this  point,  that  is  a  long  shot,  a  very 
long  shot.  Brezhnev  was  very  cautious  in  his 
personnel  policies.  He  regulated  Soviet 
cadre  policy  very  carefully,  in  reaction,  in 
part,  to  the  wild  swings  in  policy  under 
Khrushchev,  which  made  an  awful  lot  of 
party  officials  very  nervous  about  their  se- 
curity, and  for  the  most  part  you  could  say 
that  in  the  hard-core  cadre,  Soviet  party 
jobs,  right  down  through  the  party,  for  the 
last  15  years  or  so,  no  one  has  been  leap- 
frogging anyone  else.  Someone  who  is  a 
party  secretary,  when  he  dies,  his  first  sub- 
ordinate moves  up  one  notch,  and  his  sub- 
ordinate moves  up  one  notch.  The  result  is 
that  the  age  of  the  Soviet  elite  organs — the 
Central  Committee,  the  Central  Auditing 
Commission,  and  so  on — are  far  the  highest 
they  have  ever  been. 

Senator  Moynihan.  The  only  member 
of  the  Politburo  under  60  is  Romanov. 


Mr.  Stevenson.  Gorbachev  now,  since 
Gorbachev  has  moved  up.  Gorbachev  is  in 
his  50's. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  want  to  claim  right 
now  my  candidate  for  General  Secretary  is 
Romanov.  The  fact  that  his  first  name  hap- 
pens to  be  Aleksandr  is — 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Well,  people  have 
opined  that  having  a  Romanov  back  in 
charge  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  a 
refreshing  thing,  but  he  has  got  some 
powerful  hurdles  in  front  of  him. 

In  a  couple  of  minutes,  we  pretty  much 
have  believed  that  at  the  moment  there  are 
two  clear  front  runners,  and  these  two  are 
Andropov  and  Chernenko.  For  the  last  dec- 
ade, Andre  Kirilenko,  who,  you  will  note  on 
your  chart,  is  the  secretary  in  charge  of 
heavy  industry,  has  acted  as  Brezhnev's 
deputy  in  effect. 

For  the  last  year  or  so,  we  have  seen  a  lot 
of  indications,  in  fact,  over  a  year,  that 
Kirilenko's  political  stature  has  been  slip- 
ping. He  has  had  severe  health  problems 
for  the  first  time.  Politically,  it  has  become 
pretty  apparent  that  Brezhnev  has  been 
moving  Chernenko,  who  has  been  close  to 
him  for  a  long,  long  time,  into  the  fore,  and 
Kirilenko  has  been  slipping  out  of  sight. 

At  the  time  that  Suslov  died,  there  was  a 
lot  of  evidence  that  Brezhnev  attempted  to 
move  Chernenko  forward  very  quickly.  We 
feel  that  it  was  in  part  reaction  to  that,  that 
we  have  seen  Andropov  moving  ahead. 

We  believe  that  Andropov  and  Chernen- 
ko are  the  two  prime  contenders  right  now. 
They  are  both  secretaries,  central  secreta- 
ries. They  are  both  on  the  Politburo. 
Romanov  suffers  from  the  problem  that  he 
is  still  out  of  town.  He  is  still  over  in 
Leningrad.  He  is  not  at  the  center  where  he 
can  elbow  and  jockey  and  gouge  and  fight 
his  own  interests  better. 

I  will  finish  up  with  a  few  comments  on 
that,  just  as  far  as  the  roles  of  the  organiza- 
tions in  the  succession.  I  think  Kay  put  her 
finger  on  the  KGB's  primary  role.  Its  influ- 
ence expands  at  the  time  of  a  succession 
because  of  what  it  does  control.  That 
doesn't  necessarily  hold.  Soviet  leaders 
learned  their  lesson  from  Beria's  use  of  the 
KGB  in  1953,  and  after  they  executed  him, 
they  moved  an  awful  lot  of  Komsomal  and 
party  officials  into  the  KGB  and  put  them  in 
positions  of  power  and  not  just  KGB  official 
career  operatives,  and  they  have  been  very 
careful  to  maintain  that  situation  since. 

The  new  head  of  the  KGB  is  out  of  the 
Ukraine.  He  is  not  a  Politburo  member.  He 
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is  not  even  a  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Moynihan.  What  is  his  name. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  His  name  is  Fedorchuk. 
It  is  F-e-d-o-r-c-h-u-k. 

We  cannot  see  him  playing  an  independ- 
ent role  in  the  succession. 

As  for  the  military,  it  is  not  likely  to  act 
unilaterally  in  a  succession  environment.  It 
has  no  tradition  of  Bonapartism  in  the  Sovi- 
et Union.  Marshall  Zhukov's  flirtation  with 
power  in  1957  was  an  exception,  not  at  all 
the  rule,  but  it  can  play  an  important 
facilitating  role  in  a  transition  period,  either 
if  Brezhnev  is  ousted  or  if  he  dies.  In  1957, 
when  the  cabal  against  Khrushchev  almost 
succeeded,  Khrushchev  was  able  to  get  Zhu- 
kov  to  have  the  military  to  fly  Central  Com- 
mittee members  in  from  all  over  the  Soviet 
Union  and  assemble  them  for  the  vote 
which  saved  him. 

Now,  certainly  everyone  remembers  that 
precedent,  and  that  would  be  guarded 
against  in  any  attempt  to  remove  Brezhnev 
now. 

But  the  military's  influence  is  largely 
due,  I  would  say,  to  the  substantial  con- 
gruence of  oudooks  and  objectives  between 
it  and  the  top  political  leaders  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Ustinov  is  held  in  very  high  regard 
by  his  Politburo  peers,  and  he  is  also,  of 
course,  the  Minister  of  Defense. 

As  Kay  mentioned,  by  defining  national 
security  interests — with  access  to  informa- 
tion that  allows  him  to  do  that — the  milita- 
ry, it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  at  all  putting  up 
an  objection  to  one  of  the  contenders'  plat- 
forms. 

So  it  has  grown  in  prestige  under  Brezh- 
nev. I  mean,  it  has  grown  in  funding  under 
Brezhnev.  The  heightened  Soviet  interna- 
tional role  and  so  on,  we  would  expect, 
would  give  the  military  considerable  influ- 
ence in  a  succession  environment,  but  not 
control  and  not  as  a  challenger  to  the  party 
for  power. 

Now,  regarding  the  players  which  I  just 
mentioned  a  little  earlier  on,  there  are  a 
couple  of  interesting  things  about  the  cur- 
rent cast  of  characters.  For  one  thing,  there 
is  no  one  to  play  the  role  of  senior  executive 
and  statesman  that  Suslov  apparently 
played  in  1964.  That  removes  a  bit  of  a 
moderating  influence  on  the  struggle  for 
succession.  There  is  also  no  really  well 
qualified   candidate   to   replace   Brezhnev. 

If  we  look  at  previous  Soviet  leaders, 
they  have  been  rich  in  party  organizational 


experience.  They  have  run — they  have  had 
line  party  duties.  They  have  run  significant 
party  organizations.  They  have  had  experi- 
ence in  the  economic  area  as  well.  Nobody 
on  the  scene  now  in  the  Politburo  has  the 
breadth  of  experience  that  Khruschchev 
had  in  1953  or  that  Brezhnev  had  in  1964, 
not  the  kind  of  experience  that  traditionally 
we  feel  makes  for  a  Soviet  leader. 

Precedent  nevertheless  suggests  that  the 
successor  will  be  one  of  the  senior  secreta- 
ries in  the  center,  and  at  this  particular 
time,  that  is  Andropov,  Chernenko,  Kirilen- 
ko,  Gorbachev,  and  each  of  these  men  has 
significant  liabilities. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  evidence  in- 
dicates that  at  the  moment,  only  Andropov 
and  Chernenko  are  the  really  serious  con- 
tenders, so  I  will  just  discuss  the  two  of 
them  specifically  at  the  moment.  If  you  have 
any  questions  about  any  of  the  others,  we 
will  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  them. 

Andropov's  KGB  background  could 
work  either  for  or  against  him.  Nothing  is 
ever  neat  and  clean  in  politics,  as  we  all 
know.  It  depends  on  how  he  is  able  to  play 
it. 

In  past  years,  we  said  that  Andropov 
could  not  be  a  serious  contender  for  power 
until  he  left  the  KGB  role,  in  effect,  until  he 
had  been  laundered  out  of  his  KGB  role. 
Well,  that  of  course  has  now  happened.  He 
has  left  it;  he  is  on  the  Secretariat.  But 
memories  of  the  purge  years  still  run  strong 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  You  know  the  age  of 
the  senior  people.  We  all  know  about  the 
violence  of  the  purge  eras,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  they  remember  this.  Some 
might  remember  it  enough  to  make  An- 
dropov's ascendancy  distasteful. 

On  the  other  hand,  right  now  we  have  a 
situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  when  there  is  a 
heightened  concern  over  popular  discon- 
tent, over  lack  of  ideological  preparation. 
You  hear  a  lot  of  Soviets  saying,  "what  this 
country  needs  is  another  good  boss,  you 
know,  good  old  Joe  Stalin.  By  God,  when 
we  had  him,  we  had  someone  in  charge." 

Well,  Andropov's  KGB  background 
could  benefit  him  in  that  kind  of  an  environ- 
ment. So  on  balance,  I  think  we  come  down 
believing  that  his  KGB  background  proba- 
bly won't  really  hurt  him,  and  it  could  help 
him. 

Chernenko  originally  was  seen  by  a  lot  of 
people,  and  apparently  is  still  seen  by  a  lot 
of  Soviets  as  just  Brezhnev's  creature.  He 
has     provided     him     his     staff     support 
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throughtout  his  chairmanship,  but  he  has 
also  been  involved  in  a  pretty  wide  range  of 
party  activities  in  recent  years  which  have 
necessitated  a  good  deal  of  responsibility. 
All  the  other  contenders,  we  think,  have 
more  serious  handicaps. 

Now,  whoever  does  take  over  after 
Brezhnev,  and  at  some  future  time,  if 
Brezhnev  lives  longer,  some  other  contend- 
er might  move  further  forward  than  he  is 
now,  we  doubt  that — he  won't  come  in  with 
all  the  power  that  Brezhnev  has  acquired 
himself  over  a  period  of  time. 

Senator  Moynihan.  None  does. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That's  right,  that's  right. 
It  just  isn't  going  to  be  that  way.  The  fact 
that  none  of  them  has  a  really  strong,  clear 
claim  to  succeed  him  probably  also  is  going 
to  work  against  him.  They  might  have  to 
strike  a  lot  of  compromises. 

Senator  Moynihan.  None  of  them  does. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  system. 

Ms.  Oliver.  But  we  think  this  successor 
will  have  less  power  than  any  previous  suc- 
cessor at  the  time  he  succeeded. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Both  Brezhnev  and 
Khrushchev  had  a  lot  more  experience  and 
a  lot  more  patronage  and  people  accounta- 
ble to  them  out  there  on  which  they  could 
build  support  than  we  see  any  of  the  people 
right  now  who  are  positioned  to  replace 
Brezhnev  having. 

We  figure  it  takes  at  least  5  years,  and  it 
has  been  in  every  case  for  any  leader  to 
really  pull  it  all  together.  But  in  addition,  it 
might  be  tougher  for  any  leader  to 
freewheel  than  previously.  Brezhnev,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  institutionalized  an  awful 
lot  of  cadre  policies.  Debate  and  handling 
of  issues  was  much  more  formalized  under 
Brezhnev  than  under  any  other  leader.  By 
putting  restraints  on  the  most  blatant  kinds 
of  patronage,  he  probably  made  it  more 
difficult  for  a  new  leader  quickly  to  hand  out 
a  lot  of  plums  and  build  support. 

So  we  think  that  the  contender  probably 
has  a  tougher  row  for  this  variety  of  reasons 
to  build  his  support  fast  and  take  charge 
quickly  than  either  Brezhnev  or  Khrushchev 
did. 

Now,  there's  a  number  of  problems  that 
Brezhnev  is  leaving  behind  that  are  proba- 
bly going  to  make  it  pretty  tough  for  him  to 
handle  without  being  able  to  accrue  a  lot  of 
power  pretty  quickly.  Brezhnev's  chief  lega- 
cy, I  would  say,  certainly  as  we  see  it  from 
the  West,  and  I  think  probably  as  they  see  it 


from  the  Soviet  Union,  is  an  ambitious 
policy  of  military  spending  that  made  the 
Soviet  Union  a  genuine  world  power  and 
world  factor  but  which  is  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  the  Soviet  Union  to  support  eco- 
nomically. 

With  the  removal  of  the  terror  and  the 
waning  of  the  influence  of  ideology 
domestically,  he  also  tried  to  buy  popular 
quiescence  and  support  through  incremen- 
tal improvements  in  the  populations's  well- 
being,  and  when  we  look  at  the  Soviet 
Union's  Economic  problems  today,  we  have 
got  to  remember  that  for  most  of  his  period 
in  power — and  this  goes  back  to  1964 — 
Brezhnev  succeeded  in  providing  a  Soviet 
version  of  guns  for  the  state  and  butter  for 
the  populace.  The  standard  of  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union  increased  significantly  in 
Brezhnev's  era,  along  with  that  significant 
buildup  that  we  are  all  so  well  aware  of. 

The  problem  is  that  with  the  slowing  in 
economic  growth  over  the  last  several  years 
and  the  consequent  near  stagnation  of  per 
capita  income  and  consumption  has  trans- 
lated into  what  we  see  as  a  general  malaise 
in  Soviet  society,  and  one  that  shows. 

It  is  mainfest  in  a  lot  of  ways,  the  growing 
consumption  of  alcohol,  the  severe  alcohol 
problem  in  the  country,  increasing  labor 
turnover.  We  are  getting  reports  of  sporad- 
ic strike  activity,  I  mean,  nothing  like  Po- 
land. We  can't  jump  to  that,  but  neverthe- 
less, in  flourishing  black-market  corruption 
and  cynicism.  You  talk  to  Soviets,  and  it  is 
amazing  how  consistent  the  reports  are 
that,  well,  things  were  getting  better  for  a 
long  time,  but  they  sure  don't  seem  to  have 
gotten  better  recently.  And  many,  in  fact, 
think  that  they  have  slipped. 
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Document  279 

Address     by     President     Reagan,     Santa 
Barbara,    California,    October   9,    1982^ 

U.S.  Intention  to  Suspend 
Most-Favored-Nation 
Status  for  Poland  in 
Response  to  the  Polish 
Government's  Outlawing 
of  Solidarity 

My  fellow  Americans,  yesterday  the  Pol- 
ish Government,  a  military  dictatorship, 
took  another  far-reaching  step  in  their  per- 
secution of  their  own  people.  They  de- 
clared Solidarity,  the  organization  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  Poland,  their 
free  union,  illegal. 

Yes,  I  know  Poland  is  a  far  away  country 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Still,  this  action  is  a 
matter  of  profound  concern  to  all  the 
American  people  and  to  the  free  world. 

Ever  since  martial  law  was  brutally  im- 
posed last  December,  Polish  authorities 
have  been  assuring  the  world  that  they're 
interested  in  a  genuine  reconciliation  with 
the  Polish  people.  But  the  Polish  regime's 
action  yesterday  reveals  the  hollowness  of 
its  promises.  By  outlawing  Solidarity,  a  free 
trade  organization  to  which  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Polish  workers  and  farmers 
belong,  they  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
never  had  any  intention  of  restoring  one  of 
the  most  elemental  human  rights — the  right 
to  belong  to  a  free  trade  union. 

The  so-called  "new  trade  union  legisla- 
tion" under  which  this  contrary  and  back- 
ward step  has  been  taken  claims  to  sub- 
stitute a  structure  and  framework  for  the 
establishment  of  free  trade  unions  in  Po- 
land. But  the  free  world  can  see  this  is  only 
a  sham.  It  is  clear  that  such  unions,  if 
formed,  will  be  mere  extensions  of  the 
Polish  Communist  Party. 

The  Polish  military  leaders  and  their 
Soviet  backers  have  shown  that  they  will 
continue  to  trample  upon  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the  Polish 
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people.  America  cannot  stand  idly  by  in  the 
face  of  these  latest  threats  of  repression  and 
acts  of  repression  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  directing  steps  to 
bring  about  the  suspension  of  Poland's 
most-favored-nation  tariff  status  as  quickly 
as  possible.  This  will  increase  the  tariffs  on 
Polish  manufactured  goods  exported  to  the 
United  States  and  thus  reduce  the  quanti- 
ties of  these  goods  which  have  been  im- 
ported in  the  past. 

The  Polish  regime  should  understand 
that  we're  prepared  to  take  further  steps  as 
a  result  of  this  further  repression  in  Poland. 
We  are  also  consulting  urgently  with  our 
allies  on  steps  we  might  take  jointly  in 
response  to  this  latest  outrage.  While  taking 
these  steps,  I  want  to  make  clear  as  I  have  in 
the  past  that  they  are  not  directed  against 
the  Polish  people.  We  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide humanitarian  assistance  to  the  people 
of  Poland  through  organizations  such  as 
Catholic  Relief  Service  and  Care  as  we  have 
since  the  beginning  of  martial  law. 

At  the  same  time,  I  stand  by  my  earlier 
offer  to  provide  recovery  assistance  to  help 
the  Polish  economy  back  on  its  feet  once 
Warsaw  restores  to  the  Polish  people  their 
human  rights. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that  the 
Polish  Government's  action  marks  the 
death  of  Solidarity.  I  don't  believe  this  for  a 
moment.  Those  who  know  Poland  well  un- 
derstand that  as  long  as  the  flame  of  free- 
r    m  burns  as  brightly  and  intensely  in  the 

irts  of  Polish  men  and  women  as  it  does 
today,  the  spirit  of  Solidarity  will  remain  a 
vital  force  in  Poland. 

Surely,  it  must  be  clear  to  all  that  until 
Warsaw's  military  authorities  move  to  re- 
store Solidarity  to  its  rightful  and  hard-won 
place  in  Polish  society,  Poland  will  continue 
to  be  plagued  by  bitterness,  alienation,  in- 
stability, and  stagnation. 

Someone  has  said  that  when  anyone  is 
denied  freedom,  then  freedom  for  everyone 
is  threatened.  The  struggle  in  the  world 
today  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  mankind 
is  based  on  one  simple  question:  Is  man 
born  to  be  free,  or  slave?  In  country  after 
country,  people  have  long  known  the  an- 
swer to  that  question.  We  are  free  by  divine 
right.  We  are  the  masters  of  our  fate,  and 
we  create  governments  for  our  conven- 
ience. Those  who  would  have  it  otherwise 
commit  a  crime  and  a  sin  against  God  and 
man. 

There  can  only  be  one  path  out  of  the 
current  morass  in  Poland,  and  that  is  for  the 
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military  regime  to  stand  up  to  its  own 
statements  of  principle,  even  in  the  face  of 
severe  outside  pressure  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  lift  martial  law,  release  Lech 
Walesa  and  his  colleagues  now  languishing 
in  prison,  and  begin  again  the  search  for 
social  peace  through  the  arduous  but  real 
process  of  dialogue  and  reconciliation  with 
the  church  and  Solidarity. 

I  join  with  my  countrymen,  including 
millions  of  Americans  whose  roots  are  in 
Poland,  in  praying  for  an  early  return  to  a 
path  of  moderation  and  personal  freedom 
in  Poland. 

Thanks  for  listening.  I'll  be  back  next 
week.  Let  Poland  be  Poland.  God  bless  you. 


favored-nation  status  for  Romania  for  next 
year  is  not  assured.  The  President  will  not 
decide  on  whether  to  recommend  MFN  for 
Romania  until  next  spring,  and  his  recom- 
mendation will  depend  not  on  Romania's 
pledges  but  Romanian  performance  on 
human  rights  issues. 

The  U.S. -Romania  Governments  will 
continue  discussions  on  Romanian  emigra- 
tion procedures  in  the  coming  months,  and 
we  will  watch  carefully  to  see  if  the  delays 
and  harassment  which  applicants  for  migra- 
tion have  faced  are  now  being  eliminated. 


Document  280 


Document  281 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  October  15,  1982 
(Extract)86 

Consideration  of  Most- 
Favored-Nation  Status  for 
Romania 


Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
October  25,  1982  (Extract)** 

President's  Intention  to 
Suspend  Poland's  Most- 
Favored-Nation  Status 


Q.  Can  you  comment  on  the  New  York 
Times  article  0  today  that  said  Romania  was 
able  to  insure  continued  MFN? 

A.  I  have  something  on  that  for  you. 

The  story  said  that  Romania  was  able  to 
insure  continued  most-favored-nation  sta- 
tus. 

Assistant  Secretary  Abrams  was  in  Bu- 
charest October  6  and  7  for  discussions  of 
Romanian  emigration  procedures.  During 
last  summer's  congressional  consideration 
of  MFN  for  Romania,  the  Government  of 
Romania  stated  that  it  would  engage  in  such 
discussions  and  would  improve  its  emigra- 
tion procedures. 

The  talks  last  week  made  real  progress 
but  reached  no  final  accords  and  most- 


86  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  John  Hughes,  Department  of  State 
Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing  which  began 
at  12:22  p.m. 

87  See  New  York  Times,  October  15,  1982,  p.  A8. 


Mr.  Speakes.  .  .  .  Okay.  Now,  Flo  has 
in  hand  here  the  Executive  order  designat- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  payment  of  the  Polish 
debt.89  This  is  a  routine  thing  that  has  been 
done  quarterly  under  the  law.  Here's — P.L. 
97-257,  which  is  the  FY'82  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act.90  In  order  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  make  any  payment  on  credits 
extended  to  Poland,  the  President  must 
either  declare  Poland  in  default  or  say  why 
such  payments  would  be  a  national  interest. 

By  this  piece  of  paper,  the  President  is 
delegating  the  authority  on  this  to  Secretary 
Shultz  who  will  act,  following  discussions 
between  the  White  House,  State  Depart- 
ment, USDA,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 


88  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Larry  Speakes 
conducted  the  briefing  which  began  at  6:03  p.m. 

8«  For  the  text  of  Executive  Order  12390, 
dated  October  25,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents,  November  1,  1982,  p.  1389. 

*>  For  text,  see  96  Stat.  818. 
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This  action  is  similar  to  the  previous 
actions  taken.  And  he  will  make  the  desig- 
nation from  the  State  Department. 

The  payments  are  made  by  the  U.S. 
Government  without  any  specific  action  by 
the  President  required.  The  CCC  takes  a 
step  on  its  own.  So  this  is  routine. 

Now,  the  question  of  MFN,  that  is  a 
proclamation  and  that  will  be — the  Presi- 
dent has  made  up  his  mind  to  move  for- 
ward. The  President  has  decided  to  move 
forward  on  that.  The  language  of  the  proc- 
lamation has  been  reviewed  by  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  and  is  being  reviewed 
by  the  Justice  Department,  has  not  been 
signed,  but  possibly  will  be  done  as  early  as 
tomorrow.91 

Now,  the  question  came  up  this  morning 
about  the  number  of  countries  that  had 
CCC  loan  guarantees.92  There  are  20  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Allin.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Speakes.  Approximately.  Okay. 
Now,  the  Eastern  European  countries,  who 
have  MFN  status  are  Hungary  and  Romania 
in  addition  to  Poland.  Also,  you  will  recall 
that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  1974 
was  granted  the  most-favored-nation  status. 

Now,  the  figure  in  the  Times,  Washington 
Times,  this  morning  of  $346  million,  that  is 
the  total  amount  of  contingent  liabilities  for 
all  of  FY'83.  These  debts  come  due  at 
various  times  throughout  the  fiscal  year. 

Now,  if  Poland  were  not  to  resume  pay- 
ing its  debts,  the  U.S.  Government  is  obli- 
gated to  make  good  on  these  guaranteed 
loans  to  banks  and  exporters. 

Poland  has  an  outstanding  debt  of  ap- 
proximately $900  million  in  direct  U.S. 
Government  credits;  $244  million  of  that, 
Export-Import  Bank  and  $656  million 
CCC. 

There  is  an  additional  $800  million  in 
U.S.  Government  guaranteed  CCC  credits 
through  private  banks  and  exporters.  An 
additional  $1.3  billion  owed  to  private  U.S. 
banks. 

And  that's  the  extent  of  my  knowledge, 
such  as  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  figure  is  on 
the  amount  that's  been  paid  out  so  far  to 


91  For  the  text  of  the  proclamation  issued  on 
October  27  terminating  Poland's  most-favored- 
nation  status,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents,  November  1,  1982,  p.  1397. 

92  The  question  was  raised  at  the  White  House 
Press  briefing  that  had  begun  at  12:37  p.m. 


date  on  the  Polish  debt?  On  the  CCC  cred- 
its? 

Mr.  Speakes.  By  the  U.S.  Government  in 
guarantees,  no,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Allin.  I  think  it  is  about  $450  mil- 
lion. 

Q.  And  how  much  more  have  they — 

Mr.  Allin.  And  we  paid  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  How  much  have  we  gotten  from  the 
Polish  Government?  Have  they  paid  us  any- 
thing back? 

Mr.  Allin.  There  may  have  been  some 
payments  last  year.  I  don't  think  there  have 
been  any  this  year.  There  have  not  been 
payments  on  the  direct — which  Larry  men- 
tioned there  in  the  $900  million  that  is 
outstanding. 

Q.  So  $450  million  has  gone  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury? 

Mr.  Allin.  Well,  they  are  still  obligated 
to  pay  that  to  us.  They  now  owe  that  money 
to  us  whereas  in  the  question  of  direct 
credits,  that  is— excuse  me,  in  the  question 
of  liabilities  that  have  not  come  due,  they 
owe  that  money  to  banks  and  exporters. 

Q.  Yes,  but  the  U.S.  Government  has 
paid  that  much  out  and  has  not — I  mean 
again  for  Poland?  Correct? 

Mr.  Allin.  We  paid  it  out  because  under 
the  obligations  of  the  guaranteed  loan  to 
the  bankers  and  exporters  we  have  that 
requirement. 

Q.  But  you  are  saying  we  haven't  gotten 
anything  back  this  year  and  maybe  a  little 
bit  last  year? 

Mr.  Allin.  Yes,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Out  of  the  $346  million  for  FY'83, 
has  the  United  States  paid  any  of  that  back 
to  the  banks  and  exporters  yet? 

Mr.  Allin.  No,  no.  That  is  FY'83.  To  my 
knowledge  I  don't  know  if  any  of  it  has 
come  due.  It  comes  due  at  different  times 
through  the  year. 

Q.  But  that  is  money  that  has  not  yet 
gone  from  the  U.S.  Treasury? 

Mr.  Allin.  Right. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  them  interest,  and  how 
much  is  the  interest? 

Mr.  Allin.  That  is  principle  and  interest. 

Q.  Principle  plus  interest. 
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Document  282 

Statement  in  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs  I  Loduicki,  Vienna. 
October  29,   198293 

U.S. -Soviet  Grain 
Consultations 

We  have  just  concluded  the  first  session 
of  regular,  semi-annual  grain  consultations 
for  the  7th  vear  of  the  U.S. -USSR  gram 
agreement,94  which  extends  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983.  During  these  talks,  we 
followed  the  same  basic  agenda  covered  in 
past  consultations,  including  a  thorough 
review  of  the  world  supplv/demand  situa- 
tion, U.S.  supplies,  possible  Soviet  import 
needs,  and  the  record  of  purchases  and 
shipments  thus  far  for  this  vear. 

The  Soviets  confirmed  that  thev  pur- 
chased and  shipped  about  6.1  million  met- 
ric tons  of  wheat  and  about  7.6  million 
metric  tons  of  corn  from  the  United  States 
during  the  6th  vear  and  that  thus  far.  pur- 
chases for  the  7th  vear  deliverv  total  about 
1.6  million  metric  tons  of  corn.  It  was 
reported  that  purchases  of  gram  from  all 
origins  for  shipment  in  the  Juh-December 
1982  period  total  around  12  to  13  million 
metric  tons,  but  that  there  could  vet  be 
some  further  purchasing  for  that  shipment 
period.  This  slow-down  had  been  projected 
bv  the  Soviets  during  the  previous  consulta- 
tions. No  specific  indication  of  the  1982 
crop  size  was  given  but  it  was  noted  that  this 
was  the  fourth  consecutive  vear  of  disap- 
pointing outturn. 

A  kev  point  is  that  during  these  talks  we 
officially  advised  the  Soviet  Union  that,  m 
addition  to  the  8  million  metric  tons  pro- 
vided for  in  the  agreement,  the  United 
States  would  make  available  an  additional 
15  million  metric  tons  for  Soviet  purchase 
during  the  7th  agreement  vear  (October  1. 
1982-September  30.  1983).  without  the  ne- 
cessitv  of  further  consultations.  (No  pro- 
portion of  wheat  and  corn  was  specified.) 

We  also  stated  that  for  anv  Soviet  pur- 
chases made  against  the  15  million  metric 


93  Source:  Department  of  Agriculture.  Major 
Nina  Releases  and  Speeches.  October  29-November 
12,  1982.  pp.  19-22. 

94  For  the  text  of  the  agreement  signed  on 
October  20.  1975.  see  26  UST  2971. 


tons  during  November  and  shipped  within 
180  davs.  the  United  States  is  extending  the 
same  assurances  that  are  now  given  under 
Article  2  to  the  basic  8  million  metric  tons 
of  trade.  It  was  explained  that  the  Soviets 
do  not  need  to  complete  purchases  of  the 
basic  8  million  metric  tons  before  thev  buv 
against  the  15  million  metric  tons  and  take 
adv  antage  of  these  additional  supplv  assur- 
ances. At  this  time,  the  Soviets  have  con- 
tracted for  1.6  million  metric  tons  of  the 
basic  8  million  metric  tons.  The  remaining 
6.4  duDmmh  metric  tons  mav  be  purchased  at 
anv  time, during  the  vear  and  will  be  cov- 
ered bv  Article  2  assurances  throughout  the 
vear. 

At  this  stage,  and  particularlv  this  vear.  it 
is  simplv  too  earlv  to  judge  what  total  Soviet 
grain  import  requirements  for  the  current 
October-September  vear  will  be  or  what 
amount  mav  come  from  the  United  States 
Based  on  our  talks,  however.  I  do  believe 
that,  m  view  of  both  the  steps  being  taken  to 
resume  expansion  of  livestock  feeding  and 
the  continued  improvement  of  handling  ca- 
pacitv  for  importing  grams,  large  imports 
will  continue.  The  Soviets  indicated  that 
their  imports  in  the  coming  vear  are  very 
unlikeh  to  exceed  the  past  year's  level  and 
perhaps  might  be  noticeablv  less,  depend- 
ing upon  their  crop  and  the  availabilitv  of 
funds.  Thev  said  that  anv  decline  might  be 
larger  for  feedgrams  than  for  wheat,  de- 
pending on  the  final  outcome  of  their  corn 
crop.  It  was  indicated  that  their  1982  wheat 
crop  was  larger  but  poorer  in  qualitv  than 
last  vear.  Thev  added,  however,  that  their 
long-term  plan  is  to  become  graduallv  self- 
sufficient  in  wheat  but  would  require  con- 
tinued   substantial    imports    of  feedstuffs. 

Prospects  for  our  own  trade,  I  believe, 
are  very  good.  With  regard  to  trade  above  8 
million  metric  tons,  the  Soviet  side  in- 
dicated that  the  United  States  had  moved  m 
the  right  direction  but  thev  asked  a  number 
of  clarifying  questions  and  showed  particu- 
lar concern  about  the  limited  duration  of 
the  offer  of  extra  supplv  assurances.  My 
impression  is  that  these  steps  will  enable 
the  Soviets  to  take  a  larger  portion  of  their 
grain  imports  from  us  this  vear  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Moreover, 
supplies  from  certain  other  origins  are  lim- 
ited this  season  and  the  Soviets  are  well- 
aware  that  with  our  marketing  system  thev 
can  be  certain  of  getting  competitive  prices, 
the  tvpes  of  gram  thev  want,  unmatched 
flexibilitv  in  loading,  deliverv  and  vessel 
size,  as  well  as  other  services  to  accom- 
modate the  Soviet  market  most  efficiently.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  volume 
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of  our  trade  could  exceed  any  previous 
October-September  level,  especially  if  So- 
viet needs  should  hold  at  the  40  million 
metric  ton  level  or  if  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere corn  corp  is  disappointing  next 
March- April. 

During  the  meeting,  I  indicated  that  the 
additional  supply  assurances  available  on 
grain  purchases  above  the  basic  8  million 
metric  ton  level  would  also  apply  to  any 
other  U.S.  agricultural  products  purchased 
by  the  Soviet  Union  during  November  and 
snipped  within  180  days.  At  the  same  time,  I 
emphasized  that  there  are  abundant  export- 
able crops,  not  only  of  wheat  and  corn  but 
of  rice,  soybeans  and  other  commodities  as 
well,  which  are  now  available  from  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  also  pointed  out  the  size  of 
the  Soviet  purchases  could  be  important 
not  only  as  a  signal  for  U.S.  farmers  as  to 
the  size  of  crops  they  should  produce  in 
both  1983  and  1984  but  also  as  a  key 
longer-run  factor  in  the  evolution  of  U.S. 
farm  programs  and  in  the  general  availabili- 
ty of  grain  on  the  world  market  at  prices 
reflecting  most  efficient  production. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  two  sides  will 
remain  in  close  contact  over  the  coming 
months.  The  United  States  indicated  that, 
should  Soviet  purchases  for  the  7th  year 
begin  to  approach  the  23  million  metric  ton 
level  now  available,  the  United  States  would 
promptly  propose  further  consultations,  as 
provided  for  in  the  agreement,  to  review 
supply  availabilities  and  Soviet  needs  again. 

This  would  be  done  to  assure  that  the 
agreement,  at  all  times,  serves  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  trade.  In  addition,  it  was  ten- 
tatively agreed  that  the  next  regular  session 
of  consultations  will  be  held  during  the  last 
week  of  March  1983. 

The  Soviets  cited  a  number  of  continu- 
ing concersn  about  the  quality  of  U.S.  grain. 
We  agreed  to  continue  our  work  with  the 
Soviets  and  grain  companies  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  arrival  quality  of  the  U.S.  grain. 
Specifically,  plans  were  confirmed  for  a 
team  of  Soviet  specialists  to  visit  the  United 
States  for  about  10  days  beginning  Novem- 
ber 16  to  study  the  wheat  scab  situation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  5-year  U.S.- 
USSR  grain  supply  agreement,  which  began 
in  October  1976  and  was  recently  extended 
for  a  7th  year,  the  Soviet  Union  buys  at  least 
6  million  metric  tons  of  U.S.  grain  (3  of 
wheat  and  3  of  corn)  annually. 

This  was  the  twelfth  regular  session  of 
consultations  under  the  agreement.  The 
Soviet  delegation  was  headed  by  Deputy 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Boris  Gordeev. 


Document  283 

Letter  From  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for    Congressional    Relations    (Moore)    to 
Senator  William  Armstrong,  November  4, 
1982" 

Soviet  Use  of  Forced 
Labor  in  the  Construction 
of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Pipeline 

Dear  Senator  Armstrong:  Conference 
Report  No.  97-891  dated  September  29s6 
accompanying  H.R.  695697  directed  the 
Secretary  to  undertake  an  investigation  into 
allegations  that  forced  labor  is  being  em- 
ployed, and  human  rights  violated,  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  in  the  construction  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  gas  pipeline. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  using  forced  labor  on  a  massive 
scale.  This  includes  the  use  of  political 
prisoners.  We  have  information  from  a  vari- 
ety of  sources  which  confirms  that  the  Sovi- 
ets routinely  employ  a  portion  of  their  4 
million  forced  laborers,  the  world's  largest 
forced  labor  population,  as  unskilled  work- 
ers on  domestic  pipeline  construction.  It 
cannot  yet  be  conclusively  established 
whether  such  labor  is  being  used  specifical- 
ly on  the  export  pipeline  project,  but  a 
number  of  reports  suggest  that  forced  labor 
has  been  used  in  some  of  the  site  prepara- 
tion and  other  preliminary  work  on  the 
export  pipeline  including  clearing  the  for- 
ests, leveling  the  right-of-way,  building 
roads,  and  constructing  living  quarters. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  long  history  to  the  use 
of  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
has  included  the  use  of  forced  labor — in- 
cluding thousands  of  political  prisoners — 
on  numerous  large-scale  development  pro- 


95  Source:  Department  of  State  files. 

96  Making  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  for  Sundry  Inde- 
pendent Agencies,  Boards,  Commissions,  and  Corpora- 
tions and  Offices,  Conference  Report  on  H.R.  6956, 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session,  House 
of  Representatives  Report  No.  97-871  (Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  1982). 

97  For  text  of  H.R.  6956  (P.L.  97-272),  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1983,  en- 
acted September  30,   1982,  see  96  Stat.   1162. 
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jects.  The  Baikal- Amur  rail  line,  the 
Bielomorsk  and  Volga-Don  canals,  the  Mos- 
cow subway,  and  the  Kama  River  truck  plant 
are  a  few  of  the  better  known  Soviet  pro- 
jects built  with  forced  labor.  Among  the 
groups  that  Soviet  authorities  traditionally 
press  into  forced  labor  are  political  prison- 
ers and  prisoners  of  conscience  convicted 
for  "anti-Soviet  agitation"  or  under  broad- 
ly-worded "hooliganism"  and  "parasitism" 
laws.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  complaints 
have  been  registered  in  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  and  in  other  interna- 
tional bodies,  against  the  use  of  such  laws  to 
punish  and  exploit  political  and  religious 
dissidents  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  authorities  not  only  have 
failed  to  provide  responses  satisfactory  to 
the  ILO  on  any  of  these  complaints,  but 
also  have  attacked  the  ILO  supervisory  ma- 
chinery itself.  Their  continuing  refusal  to 
cooperate  with  the  ILO  authorities  puts  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  Soviet  Union  with 
regard  to  the  numerous  and  grave  charges 
of  forced  labor  lodged  against  them.  We 
strongly  believe  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
should  open  all  of  their  labor  camps  and 
large-scale  labor  brigades  to  independent 
international  investigation. 

We  welcome  Congressional  interest  in 
this  question.  Forced  labor  in  the  USSR  is  a 
human  rights  issue  of  deep  concern  to  the 
administration,  as  expressed  most  recently 
in  our  official  statement  of  September  22. 98 
Decency  compels  us  to  express  our  distress 
at  the  Soviet  Union's  exploitation  of  forced 
labor.  For  those  who  believe  in  the  promo- 
tion of  world  peace  through  law,  it  is  crucial 
that  the  international  community  in- 
vestigate and  demand  remedial  action  when 
confronted  with  serious  charges  of  viola- 
tions of  international  agreements.  Obvi- 
ously, the  closed  nature  of  Soviet  society 
renders  difficult  the  discovery  of  facts  on 
this  issue,  as  well  as  the  production  of 
convincing  evidence.  But  be  assured  that 
we  will  continue  diligently  to  conduct  this 
investigation.  We  also  are  pursuing  this 
issue  vigorously  through  the  ILO. 

As  our  preliminary  report,  I  am  trans- 
mitting under  this  cover  a  copy  of  the 
administration's  statement  of  September  22 
and  a  packet  of  reports  and  documents 
which  will  provide  for  you  the  status  of  our 
efforts  up  to  now.  This  packet  includes  a 
historical  summary  of  Soviet  forced  labor 
questions  before  the  ILO;  a  study  entitled 


"The  Soviet  Forced  Labor  System,"  which 
includes  maps  and  graphics  of  the  pipeline 
network  and  forced  labor  camps;  documen- 
tation and  testimony  from  hearings  spon- 
sored by  the  Frankfurt-based  International 
Society  for  Human  Rights;  and  a  summary 
of  actions  by  other  governments  and  inter- 
national labor  bodies."  Intelligence  infor- 
mation pertinent  to  the  issue  will  be  made 
available  through  the  House  and  Senate 
Intelligence  Committees. 

Sincerely, 

Powell  A.  Moore 


Document  284 


Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  President 
Reagan,   November  11,   1982  (Extracts)1 


Brezhnev's  Death; 
Comparison  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  Ways  of  Life 

The  President.  Before  taking  your  ques- 
tions, I  want  to  share  with  you  just  briefly 
my  reflections  on  the  important  events  that 
we've  witnessed  today.  From  Moscow, 
we've  learned  of  the  death  of  President 
Brezhnev — a  man  who  played  a  major  role 
in  world  affairs  for  more  than  2  decades. 
Here  in  the  White  House,  I  met  with  Phil 
Habib  about  our  plans  to  help  bring  peace 
to  the  Middle  East  where  the  opportunity 
for  progress  has  been  fundamentally  im- 
proved by  recent  developments  in  that  re- 
gion. And  also  today,  the  space  shuttle  was 
successfully  launched. 

Once  again,  we  will  expand  mankind's 
opportunities  for  enriching  the  human  ex- 
perience through  peaceful  exploration  of 
the  universe.  Those  events  could  have  a 
critical  impact  on  our  future — a  future  we 
face  with  confidence  and  resolve.  If  there  is 


98  For  text  of  this  statement,  see  Depai  iment  of 
State  Bulletin,  November  1982,  p.  41. 


99  None  of  these  reports  or  documents  is  print- 
ed. 

1  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  November  15,  1982,  pp. 
1457,  1459-1460,  1462,  1464.  For  the  full  text, 
see  ibid.,  pp.  1457-1465.  The  press  conference, 
which  began  at  8  p.m.,  took  place  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House. 
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a  lesson  for  us,  it  is  that  we,  as  a  free  people, 
must  always  be  prepared  for  change  so  that 
when  it  comes  we're  ready  to  meet  new 
challenges  and  opportunities.  Our  system 
of  government  is  unique  and  best  able  to 
adapt  to  change  and  move  forward  without 
disruption  or  break  in  continuity  of  pur- 
pose. 

I  want  to  underscore  my  intention  to 
continue  working  to  improve  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  two  nations 
bear  a  tremendous  responsibility  for  peace 
in  a  dangerous  time — a  responsibility  that 
we  don't  take  lightly.  Earlier  this  year,  we 
put  forth  serious  and  far-reaching  propos- 
als to  reduce  the  levels  of  nuclear  and 
conventional  forces.  I  want  to  reconfirm 
that  we  will  continue  to  pursue  every  ave- 
nue for  progress  in  this  effort.  But  we 
shouldn't  delude  ourselves.  Peace  is  a  prod- 
uct of  strength,  not  of  weakness— of  facing 
reality  and  not  believing  in  false  hopes. 

Today  we  honor  American  veterans — 
men  and  women  who,  by  their  courage  and 
dedication,  protected  our  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. In  the  wake  of  events  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  remain  hopeful  for  a  bet- 
ter relation.  Conscious  of  our  national  in- 
terest and  determined  to  remain  a  free 
people,  I  can  think  of  no  better  day  than 
Veterans  Day  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
peace  and  to  do  those  things  necessary  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  to  preserve  our 
freedom. 

Now,  Jim,  I  believe  you — 

Q.  Mr.  President,  who  will  be  leading 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  Leonid  Brezhnev's 
funeral?  If  you  won't  be  going,  how  come? 
And  also,  aside  from  your  personal  hopes 
for  peace,  do  you  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  next  coming  months  might  see  the 
new  Soviet  leadership  flexing  its  muscle  a 
bit  and  a  period  of  increased  tension  com- 
ing about? 

The  President.  Well,  answering  the  last 
part  first.  No,  I  don't  anticipate  that  as  they 
make  this  transition.  And  we  certainly  can 
hope  that  there  won't  be  anything  of  the 
kind.  But  with  regard  to  the  service,  we've 
had  no  direct  official  word  yet  on  anything 
about  the  service,  although  we  are  in  com- 
munication directly  with  them.  And  it  was 
just  a  plain  case  of  looking  at  schedules  and 
my  own  scheduling  calling  for  visits  here  by 
a  head  of  state  next  week  and  it  was  felt  that 
it  would  be  better  for  George2  to  head  that 
delegation.  But  it  will  be  an  appropriate  and 
a  very  distinguished  delegation. 


Q.  So  it  will  be— 

The  President.  That  what? 

Q.  It  will  be  the  Vice  President  then  who 
will  be  heading  the  delegation? 

The  President.  This  is  what  we're  con- 
sidering now.  No  final  decisions  have  been 
made  because,  as  I  say,  we're  waiting  to 
hear  some  word  about  the  services. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  period  of  tension,  how 
would  you  respond? 

The  President.  Well,  we've  had  periods 
of  tension  before  and  I — I  can  just — you 
can't  guess  that  in  advance  or  what  the 
answer  would  be,  except  that  I  think  we'd — 
We  must  remember  that  our  goal  is  and  will 
remain  a  search  for  peace  and  we  would  try 
to  find  the  best  way  to  achieve  that.  And, 
incidentally,  I  believe  that  we  can  continue 
that  search  without  my  attendance  at  the 
services. 


Q;  Mr.  President,  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment announced  that  they  are  about  to  free 
Lech  Walesa.  And  as  you've  mentioned,  Mr. 
Brezhnev  is  dead  and  a  new  Soviet  leader- 
ship is  coming  into  power.  Is  there  any 
thought  in  your  mind  that  this  would  be  a 
good  time  for  you  to  take  some  big  step- 
even  a  symbolic  step— to— that  would  lead 
to  the  lessening  of  tensions  between  East 
and  West?  And  are  you  thinking  of  taking 
any  initiatives  that  would  give  the  world  a 
signal  that  you  would  like  that  to  come 
about? 

The  President.  We  have  been  trying  to 
do  that  in  the  area  of  quiet  diplomacy,  tried 
in  the  summit  conference,  tried  in  the 
NATO  conference,  of  various  things.  We 
are  prepared  and  ready — and  they  know 
that — about  trying  to  have  a  better  relation. 
But  it's  going  to  require  some  action,  not 
just  words.  For  10  years  detente  was  based 
on  words  from  them  and  not  any  deeds  to 
back  those  words  up.  And  we  need  some 
action  that  they — it  takes  two  to  tango— that 
they  want  to  tango  also. 

Q.  But  are  you  willing  to  take  the  first 
step  at  this  stage,  at  this  juncture? 

The  President.  Well,  there  are  some 
people  that  have  said  I  took  the  first  step 
with  lifting  the  grain  embargo.  Have  we 
gotten  anything  for  it? 


2  Vice  President  George  Bush. 
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Q.  Sir,  you  like  to  describe  yourself  as  an 
optimist — a  man  who  sees  opportunities 
instead  of  problems.  And  in  that  light,  I 
would  like  to  hear  what  you  think  are  the 
opportunities  that  the  United  States  now 
has  with  the  death  of  President  Brezhnev? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  that  the 
death  of  President  Brezhnev  is  a  factor  in 
this— of  what  opportunities  we  might  have. 
I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  because  while  the  entire  world, 
including  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves,  is 
involved  in  a  deep  recession  and  deep  eco- 
nomic problems — all  of  us — it  would  seem 
to  me  that  out  of  those  troubles,  that  might 
be  a  time  where,  in  a  cooperative  sense,  we 
could  find  oilt  that  we'll  all  be  far  better  off 
if  we  decide  to  get  along  with  each  other 
instead  of  one  pursuing  an  aggressive  poli- 
cy and  the  other  one  resisting  that  and  so 
forth. 

So,  I  am  optimistic  that — and  would  have 
been  without  his  death  today — continue  to 
be  optimistic  that  we  can  get  together. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  in  2  weeks  the  United 
States  will  celebrate  Thanksgiving.  Given 
the  passing  of  Brezhnev,  inevitably  there 
are  comparisons  between  the  two  systems. 
Could  you  take  just  a  minute  to  tell  Ameri- 
cans why  at  this  time  they  especially  should 
be  thankful  for  their  blessings  and  give  a 
comparison  of  the  two  systems? 

The  President.  Yes,  because  I  think  the 
comparison  is  so  obvious  and  you  don't 
even  have  to  use  our  own  country.  Turn  to 
some  of  the  newer  and  the  developing 
countries,  and  those  that  have  chosen  our 
way,  the  free  way,  free  trade,  democracy, 
are  so  far  ahead  in  standard  of  living  and 
the  happiness  of  their  people  than  the  oth- 
ers that  have  chosen  the  other,  the  con- 
trolled, the  authoritarian  way,  and  I  think 
here  is  — Lincoln  said  it  then  and  it  is  truer 
even  today,  this  is  the  last  best  hope  of  men 
on  Earth.  We  are  freer  than  any  other 
people,  we  have  achieved  more  than  any 
other  people,  and  if  you  looked  around  this 
room — I  thought  the  other  day,  when  we 
had  all  those  representatives  from  all  over 
the  world,  all  of  those  representatives  in 
this  room,  who  were  here  to  look  at  our 
election,  to  learn  how  they  could  spread  the 
word  about  that  kind  of  freedom  in  their 
own  countries  and  in  other  countries  on  the 
other  continents,  I  thought  that  we  could 
have  a  meeting  of  Americans  in  this  room, 


and  the  ethnic  heritage  of  the  Americans  in 
this  room  would  be  as  diverse  and  there 
would  be  as  many  represented  as  there  were 
in  those  hundreds  of  people  who  have  come 
from  foreign  lands  here  today,  and  here  we 
all  live  together  proudly  as  Americans,  in 
spite  of  that  difference  in  birth.  There  just 
isn't  any  comparison  with  what  we  have  and 
what  we  have  to  be  thankful  for  .... 


Document  285 

Statement   by    the    Vice   President   (Bush), 
Moscow,  November  14,  19823 

Condolences  on 
Brezhnev's  Death 

On  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  wish  to  express  the  condolences  of 
the  American  people  to  the  Soviet  people 
on  the  death  of  President  Leonid  Il'ich 
Brezhnev.  We  wish  to  convey  our  deep 
sympathies  to  the  late  President's  family. 

Leonid  Brezhnev  was  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  nearly  two  decades.  He 
was  a  strong  man,  a  fierce  fighter  for  his 
deeply  held  convictions.  Now,  the  enor- 
mous burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
leadership  will  be-passed  on  to  others  who 
will  navigate  the  Soviet  Union's  ship  of  state 
in  the  years  to  come. 

I  have  led  this  American  delegation  to 
Moscow  on  this  solemn  occasion  to  symbol- 
ize my  nation's  regard  for  the  Soviet  people 
at  this  moment  of  loss  and  to  signify  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
work  for  positive  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  seriousness  and  hope 
that  we  have  come  to  Moscow.  We  have 
come  to  declare  to  the  Soviet  leaders,  to  the 
Soviet  people  and  to  the  world,  that  the 


3  Source:  Press  Release,  November  14,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President. 
Bush's  statement  was  made  upon  his  arrival  in 
Moscow  where  he  was  to  head  the  U.S.  delegation 
attending  the  funeral  of  President  Brezhnev  on 
November  15.  The  Vice  President  came  to  Mos- 
cow from  Nigeria,  the  third  stop  in  his  projected 
seven-nation  African  tour  that  had  begun  on  No- 
vember 10. 
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United  States  is  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
peace  and  a  reduction  of  global  tensions. 
We  seek  a  world  of  greater  harmony,  not 
only  between  the  two  great  super  powers, 
but  for  all  nations.  It  is  our  fervent  hope 
that  today's  massive  expenditures  for  arms 
can  be  reduced  and  that  the  world's  stand- 
ard of  living,  especially  for  the  impover- 
ished, can  be  greatly  improved. 

In  all  of  this,  we  are  realistic.  Fears, 
suspicions,  and  distrust  must  be  replaced  by 
hope,  by  trust,  by  mutual  cooperation.  The 
barriers  that  now  divide  nations  and  re- 
gions can  be  dismantled  and  discarded.  To 
accomplish  these  lofty  goals  we  must  look 
to  strong  men  and  women,  men  and  women 
of  courage,  patience,  and  perseverance. 
Fortunately,  they  are  human  characteristics 
that  can  and  must  be  brought  to  the  fore. 

This  spirit  of  hope,  which  I  mentioned 
before,  is  with  us  all.  As  we  pay  our  respects 
to  a  renowned  leader,  let  us  also  take  this 
occasion  to  give  serious  thought  to  the 
great  and  positive  opportunities  that  are 
before  us  all. 


Document  286 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz),  Moscow, 
November  15,  19824 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  the 
Soviet  Union 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wonder  if  you  would 
address  yourself  to  the  question  of  what 
should  be  understood  by  the  high  level  of 
American  representation  at  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
funeral.  And  should  it  be  taken  in  context 
with  other  events  such  as  the  end  of  the 
pipeline  sanctions5  and  Mr.  Reagan's  mes- 
sage to  the  effect  that  he  would  like  to  see 
an  improvement  in  relations  after  the  tran- 
sition period  in  the  Soviet  Union.6  What 
does  your  visit  and  Mr.  Bush's  visit  here 
signify?  Is  it  a  signal? 


4  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
349,  November  15,  1982;  printed  also  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  January  1983,  pp.  59-62. 
The  press  conference  took  place  at  Spaso  House. 

5  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  address, 
November  13,  lifting  the  sanctions,  see  document 
165. 

6  The  President's  remarks  were  made  at  his 
press  conference  on  November  11;  for  extracts, 
see  document  284. 


Secretary  Shultz.  Exactly  what  the 
President  said.  It  is  an  expression  on  the 
one  hand  of  our  respect  for  a  human  being 
and  condolences  being  expressed  to  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev  and  the  peoples  of  the  Sovi- 
et Union.  It  is  also  an  expression  (also  like 
the  President  said)  that  if  constructive  be- 
havior emerges  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
respond  and  is  prepared  for  a  more  con- 
structive relationship  than  we've  had  in  past 
years. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  u.e  Soviets  have  in 
one  form  or  another  been  publicizing  a 
rather  long  list  of  grievances  as  regards  U.S. 
foreign  policy  even  before  October  27  but 
certainly  since  President  Brezhnev's  Octo- 
ber 27  speech.7  Are  you  bringing  any  sort  of 
message  from  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  there  is  room  for  conciliation, 
negotiation,  change  on  both  sides? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  I  can't  really 
imagine  why  anyone  would  have  grievances 
against  our  policies  and  our  foreign  poli- 
cies. They  are  constructive.  Our  efforts  are 
for  problem-solving  all  around  the  world. 
We  must  of  course  maintain  our  strength, 
our  strength  in  our  defense  capabilities,  the 
strength  of  our  economy,  our  will  power. 
These  are  things  which  are  present  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  all 
over  the  world,  we  have  a  constructive  point 
of  view — we  are  part  of  the  solution,  not 
part  of  the  problem  and  our  message  here  is 
the  same. 

Q.  Mr.  Shultz,  how  would  you  character- 
ize Yuri  Andropov?  I  am  wondering  what 
this  administration  thinks  about  him — per- 
sonally, as  a  man. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  don't  think  it's  use- 
ful for  me  to  speculate  about  the  nature  of 
various  Soviet  personalities,  including  Mr. 
Andropov.  I've  never  met  him  so  I  think  it's 
better  to  let  that  emerge. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  feel  are 
the  possibilities  for  an  improvement  in 
U.S. -Soviet  relations  now  that  there  is  a 
change  of  leadership? 

Secretary  Shultz.  There  is  the  same 
possibility  that  there  has  been.  United 
States  policy  has  been  clear,  it  has  not 
changed.  It  is  a  policy  of  realism,  of 
strength,  of  willingness  to  work  on  prob- 


7  For  the  text  in  English  translation  of  Brezh- 
nev's speech  on  October  27  to  Soviet  military 
officials  in  the  Kremlin,  see  Current  Digest  of  the 
Soviet  Press,  November  24,  1982,  pp.  1-3. 
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lems  together  and  the  expectation  if  that 
can  be  done  successfully,  everyone  will  be 
better  off  as  a  result.  That's  been  our  policy. 
That  is  our  policy,  and  we  want  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  new  Soviet  leadership  that  that 
remains  in  place. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  been  offered 
any  high-ranking  meetings  while  you  are 
here? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  have  just  arrived 
and  in  my  brief  meeting  with  Ambassador 
Dobrynin  in  Washington  when  I  went  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy  to  sign  the  book  of  con- 
dolences we  talked  briefly  about  it  and  I 
simply  said  I  would  be  here,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would,  I  wasn't  sure  of  his  precise 
schedule  at  the  time,  and  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  see  people  in  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship we  would  like  to  do  that.  But  we  can 
also  understand  that  it  is  a  busy  time  and  it 
might  not  be  possible,  so  as  of  right  now  I 
know  of  no  appointments. 

Q.  I  believe  your  predecessor,  General 
Haig,  referred  to  the  Carter  grain  embargo 
as  a  blunder  and  some  people  now  refer  to 
the  pipeline  sanctions  as  blunder.  Will  you 
please  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  would  only  com- 
ment without  connecting  the  two  that  we 
now  have  the  basis  for  a  broader  strategic 
approach  to  our  economic  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  emergence 
of  a  substantial  agreement  with  our  allies, 
one  that  has  provided  the  occasion  for  the 
lifting  of  those  sanctions.  The  sanctions,  I 
think  certainly  did  call  attention  to  the 
problem,  have  registered  the  President's 
very  strong  feeling  that  the  events  in  Poland 
in  particular  are  events  that  we  must  regis- 
ter ourselves  on  beyond  just  talking  about 
them,  and  at  this  point  we  are  very  pleased. 
Our  allies  have  joined  us,  we  have  joined 
with  them,  it  is  a  mutual  thing  to  develop  a 
broad  economic  strategy  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask 
you  a  question  here  which  goes,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  the  heart  of  the  relationship  with  this 
country.  For  about  21  months  the  Reagan 
administration  has  done  a  variety  of  things 
specifically  in  the  field  of  security — increas- 
ing the  budget  and  so  forth — to  what  the 
Soviets  regard  as  tremendous  proportions. 
They  have  been  waiting  for  some  time  and 
now  they  have  cranked  themselves  up  just 
before  Mr.  Brezhnev  died  to  start  to  recip- 
rocate. 

Do  you  think  that  you  and  Mr.  Bush  by 
coming  here  have  something  concrete  to 
tell  these  people?  That  something  can  be 


done  to  stop  this  vicious  circle,  or  is  there 
anything  else  you  can  say  on  this  particular 
matter? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Obviously,  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  moderate  behavior  all 
around.  I  would  say  first  of  all  I  think  your 
account  of  the  sequence  of  things  is  not  the 
way  I  see  it — quite  the  reverse.  The  steady, 
relentless  buildup  of  Soviet  military  capaci- 
ty has  in  effect  forced  the  United  States 
after  quite  a  period  of  not  pushing  its 
defense  establishment  forward  powerfully, 
has  in^effect  forced  us  to  look  to  our  defen- 
ses and  our  strength  and  I  might  say  that  I 
believe  everybody  knows  that  we  have  it. 
We  have  a  tremendous  economy,  a  very 
productive  economy,  so  we  are  able  to  do 
that  and  sustain  that.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
us  suddenly  increasing  our  efforts  in  this 
regard  and  the  Soviets  deciding  that  they 
better  do  so  also.  It  is  quite  the  reverse. 
Their  efforts  have  been  very  strong  and 
sustained.  And  we  have  had  to  raise  our 
sights  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  and  we 
will  maintain  the  strength  of  our  defenses. 
Now,  I  presume  that  everyone,  not  only 
ourselves,  but  our  allies  would  prefer  a 
world  in  which  we  do  not  have  to  spend  so 
much  of  our  efforts  on  purely  military 
means.  And  if  so,  we  are  ready  to  work  at 
that,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  President's  arms 
reduction  proposal,  as  an  example. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  top  American  diplo- 
matic source  said  that  we  must  try  to  be  as 
forthcoming  as  possible  with  the  Soviets 
now.  Could  you  elaborate  on  that,  other 
than  what  that  means? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  Ambassador  is 
here  and  we  will  let  him  elaborate. 

Ambassador.  This  is  a  collaborative 
operation  here.  We  are  talking  to  a  new 
leadership  here  and  we  are  reiterating  our 
position.  It  is  very  clear  to  the  new  leader- 
ship. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  don't  think  the 
message  is  complicated.  That  is  what  makes 
it  a  good  message.  It  is  a  simple  message. 
And  it  is  that  we  are  realists.  We  will  stay 
that  way,  we  are  strong,  we  will  stay  that 
way,  we  are  constructive  and  we  are  ready 
to  solve  problems  and  we  will  continue 
ready  to  do  so,  ready  to  respond,  and  if  that 
takes  place  then  the  world  can  be  better  for 
everyone. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  means  your  hap- 
pening to  be  here  is  not  necessarily  to  carry 
a  new  message  but  to  restate  a  standing 
message  from  the  United  States.  You  are 
not  bringing  anything  new  in  the  way  of 
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proposals  from  the  administration  for  eas- 
ing the  situation  between  us. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  our  basic  pol- 
icy is  clear.  We  have  sought  to  make  it  clear. 
The  President  has  and  we  have  emphasized, 
particularly  right  now,  our  readiness  to 
work  for  a  more  constructive  relationship 
than  the  one  we  have  had  in  the  recent  past. 
You  might  say  that  is  point  three  in  the 
four-point  list  that  I  gave.  All  four  points 
are  there,  I  only  sought  to  put  a  little 
emphasis  on  number  3. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  bring  us  up 
to  date  on  the  status  of  the  two  negotiations 
going  on  in  Geneva  on  arms  limitations 
issues. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  don't  know  that 
there  is  too  much  to  be  said  there.  They  are 
going  on.  They  are  going  on  in  a  business- 
like manner.  The  people  who  are  conduct- 
ing the  negotiations  are  professionals — 
skillful  people.  We  know  that  our  negotia- 
tors are  such  and  they  tell  me  that  their 
estimate  of  the  Soviet  negotiators  is  that 
they  are  professional,  competent  people 
who  are  businesslike  in  their  approach  so 
the  negotiations  are  going  on  and  I  don't 
think  that  I  want  to  characterize  them  fur- 
ther. 

Q.  If  I  may  follow  up  for  just  a  moment 
and. make  my  question  more  precise,  I  think 
the  real  question  is  do  you  see  any  progress 
in  these  talks  or  are  they  just  at  a  stage 
where  both  sides  are  just  exchanging  posi- 
tions without  any  give  occurring  on  either 
side? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  I  think  there  is 
an  intensive  exchange  of  positions  which  I 
suppose  in  the  process  of  explaining  tends 
to  develop  them  in  more  richness  and  de- 
tail, so  that's  where  I  will  leave  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  explain  the 
quid  pro  quo  from  the  lifting  of  the  pipeline 
sanctions?  Apart  from  promising  to  make 
studies  on  East-West  trade,  it's  not  exactly 
clear  what  concrete  commitments  the  West- 
ern Europeans  have  taken  in  response  to 
our  lifting  the  sanctions. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  we  haven't 
conducted  our  discussions  with  the  Europe- 
ans along  that  line  at  all.  We  haven't  dis- 
cussed the  sanctions  as  I  have  discussed 
these  matters  with  the  Foreign  Ministers 
going  back  to  the  New  York  U.N.  Session 
when  I  started  with  them.  And  while  they 
were  talking  with  me  about  it,  and  at  the  La 
Sapiniere  meeting  of  the  NATO  Foreign 
Ministers — our  efforts  were  to  find  the  basis 


for  a  common  strategic  understanding  of 
how  we  would  conduct  our  economic  rela- 
tionships with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  gener- 
al idea  is  that  we're  not  looking  for  a  trade 
war,  however,  we  are  looking  to  focus  on 
certain  aspects  of  trade  and  finance — as- 
pects of  trade  that  are  related  to  the  military 
capability  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  strate- 
gic posture  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  view 
of  the  huge  expenditures  that  we  and  our 
Allies  are  undertaking  for  our  defense.  The 
only  reason  we're  undertaking  them  is  that 
the  level  of  defense  effort  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  so  great.  In  view  of  that  it  makes  no 
sense  to  subsidize  the  Soviet  economy.  So, 
based  on  those  principles,  we  will  work 
together  to  develop  a  strategy  in  the  mean- 
time. The  COCOM  list  is  being  examined 
and  strengthened  and  a  stronger  adminis- 
trative capacity  is  being  connected  to  it.  An 
intensive  study  of  energy  alternatives  will 
be    undertaken.    In    the    meantime,    the 
governments  involved  have  undertaken  not 
to  have  any  additional  purchases  of  Soviet 
gas  while  people  look  around  and  reflect 
and    see   what    the   alternatives    are.   The 
agreement  at  Versailles8  to  examine   the 
flows  of  trade  and  finance  will  be  imple- 
mented in  an  administrative  capacity.  There 
is  renewed  emphasis  on  working  out  export 
credit  arrangements.  So,  there  are  a  whole 
series  of  things  that  are  involved.  Some  are 
in  the  nature  of  immediate  action,  some  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  work  program.  I  think  in 
the  long  long  run,  well,  of  course,  you  can 
not  say  what  a  work  program  will  produce. 
It  is  always  possible  that  it  won't  produce 
anything,  except  my  own  estimate  is  that 
the  effort  to  find  a  better  strategic  posture 
is    likely    to    be    a    very    productive    and 
worthwhile  effort  in  the  long  run. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  inter- 
rupting you.  Does  the  change  in  leadership 
in  the  Soviet  Union  increase  in  any  way  your 
view  of  the  possibility  of  a  summit  meeting? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Our  attitude  toward 
a  summit  meeting  remains  as  being  in  favor 
of  one  if  it  is  well  prepared  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  that  something  con- 
structive might  come  out  of  it.  And  I  think 
the  same  would  hold  now  with  a  new  Soviet 
leadership.  We  will  just  have  to  see,  but  in 
principle  the  President  is  willing  to  have 
such  a  meeting  but  only  if  it  can  be  a 
constructive  one  and  have  a  constructive 
outcome. 


8  For  the  text  of  the  final  communique  issued 
on  June  6  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  econom- 
ic summit  of  the  industrialized  nations  at  Ver- 
sailles, see  document  93. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  recent  Soviet  speech 
seems  to  say  that  the  way  to  peace  is 
through  military  might. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Soviet  military  might 
has  been  increasing.  That  is  a  description  of 
their  policy.  We  can  speak  about  our  own 
policy  which  is  to  be  strong,  to  develop  our 
strength,  to  see  that  it  is  based  solidly  on  a 
very  strong  and  productive  economy  and  at 
the  same  time  to  say  beyond  that,  if  you 
want  to  try  to  work  toward  a  world  that  is 
less  tense,  that  has  more  constructive  possi- 
bilities in  it,  that  includes  the  possibilities  of 
reductions  in  armaments,  we  are  prepared 
to  do  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  present  U.S.  poli- 
cy to  encourage  American  trade  with  the 
Soviets  and  will  you  please  comment  on  the 
visit  this  week  of  hundreds  of  American 
businessmen  to  Moscow? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  delegation  [is]  coming  to  Moscow, 
as  large  as  it  is  and  I  might  say  as  distin- 
guished as  it  is  (there  are  some  very  impor- 
tant and  strong  business  leaders  included  in 
that  delegation),   is   an  indication   of  the 
fundamental  interest  and  goodwill  of  the 
American  people.  And  in  a  sense  that  com- 
plements the  message  that  President  Rea- 
gan enunciated  in  his  various  statements 
which  have  been  quoted  here — that  we  are 
ready  to  work  with  the  Soviet  Union  if  the 
circumstances  are  right.  I  think  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  circumstances  have 
not  been  right,  they  have  not  been  condu- 
cive to  the  expansion  of  trade  particularly 
but  along  the  lines  of  the  answers  to  various 
questions  here,  if  the  circumstances  change, 
the  fact  that  so  many  high  level  business- 
men are  coming  suggests  the  interest  and 
the  potential  for  a  response.  When  people 
come  here,   that  is  not  trade,   that  is  an 
exhibition  of  a  willingness  to  trade.  For  an 
actual  trade  to  take  place,  it  requires  a  lot 
more.  I  might  say  that  there  is  an  interest- 
ing closing  of  the  circle  here.  I  believe  that 
the  last  time  I  was  in  Moscow  in  1973— 
almost  10  years  ago— that  was  the  meeting 
at  which  the  first  American  business  group 
met  with  the  governmental  counterparts  to 
start  this  process.  That  is  still  in  existence 
although  it  has  been  on  a  very  slow  track  in 
recent  years. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  speak  of 
these  circumstances,  what  exactly  do  you 
have  in  mind.  Can  you  just  speculate? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  have  expressed 
our  concerns  in  various  ways.  There  are  a 
variety  of  human  rights  concerns  that  the 
President  and  the  American  people  gener- 


ally feel  very  strong  about.  We  really  do 
care  a  lot  about  human  beings  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  regional  issues  of  various 
dimensions,  there  is  arms  control,  there  is  a 
variety  of  things  through  which  progress 
conceivably  could  be  made,  and  progress 
has  to  change  the  atmosphere. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  wondering  if  in 
the  last  2  or  3  days  if  the  Soviet  leadership 
has  done  or  said  anything  that  will  make 
you  hope  for  an  improvement  in  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Is  there  any  sign 
at  all?* 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  it  is  really  too 
early  in  the  emergence  of  a  new  leadership 
to  be  trying  to  read  the  tea  leaves  that  way. 
They  are  in  the  process  of  getting  or- 
ganized. We  will  see  what  comes  forward. 
In  the  meantime,  we  will  try  to  express  our 
own  viewpoint.  The  President  has,  and  sup- 
plementing and  complementing  his  view, 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  Vice  President  has 
broken  off  from  a  very  important  trip  to 
Africa,  to  which  he  will  return,  and  he  will 
complete  all  of  the  visits.  But  nevertheless, 
he  broke  off  from  that  visit  to  come  here — 
all  as  an  expression  of  the  importance  that 
the  United  States  attaches  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Q;  Can  we  perhaps  meet  with  you  again 
before  you  leave  Moscow? 

Secretary  Shultz.  It  depends  upon  the 
schedule.  Everything  hangs  on  the  sched- 
ule. We  have  some  meetings  tomorrow 
morning.  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  Vice  President's  schedule.  I  do  not 
know,  precisely,  when  he  will  return.  So 
there  is  a  lot  of  uncertainty  there  but  if 
there  is  anything  to  say  as  a  result  of  what- 
ever happens  here,  we  will  certainly  want  to 
get  you  together  and  tell  you  what  it  is.  I 
have  always  been  taught  by  John  Hughes, 
"If  you  have  any  news,  do  not  sit  on  it." 
Chances  are  it  is  very  unlikely  that  we  will 
have  any  news.  But  if  we  do  we  will  see  that 
you  get  it. 

Q.  Did  you  say  who  these  meetings  are 
with  tomorrow  morning? 

Secretary  Shultz.  They  are  not  with 
Soviet  officials.  Mr.  Pym  has  gotten  in  touch 
with  me  and  I  hope  I  can  get  together  with 
him.  He  has  made  the  request  and  Mr. 
Genscher  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many has  also  requested  that  I  talk  with 
him.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Kohl  is  in  Washing- 
ton so  I  suppose  since  we  are  not  in  Wash- 
ington we  had  better  have  our  own  meeting 
to  see  what  we  think,  and  there  may  be 
some  others. 
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Q.  Will  you  be  trying  to  meet  with  the 
Chinese  before  you  leave  sir? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  do  not  have  any 
scheduled  meetings  and  I  doubt  that  it  is 
possible.  We  checked  schedules. 


Document  287 


Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz),  November  18, 
1982  (Extacts)9 

U.S. -Soviet  Relations 

Secretary  Shultz.  Good  afternoon. 
Anyone  have  a  question?  (Laughter) 

Greg  Nokes,  AP.  Mr.  Secretary,  now 
that  there  is  a  new  leadership  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  you  have  met  with  the  new 
leader,  Yuri  Andropov,  can  you  tell  us  what 
opportunities  exist  for  improved  U.S. -Sovi- 
et relations  and  discuss  our  strategy  for 
dealing  with  Moscow  in  the  post-Brezhnev 
era? 

Secretary  Shultz.  First,  I  think,  it's 
important  to  emphasize  that  we  have  had  a 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  policy  is  in  place  and  will  continue  in 
place. 

The  policy  is,  first,  to  be  realistic  about 
what  is  going  on  both  in  terms  of  military 
capacity,  its  use,  the  human  rights  aspects  of 
the  situation  and  other  things. 

Second,  to  be  fully  alert  to  the  impor- 
tance of  our  own  strength  and  the  strength 
of  our  alliance  in  the  face  of  Soviet  behav- 
ior. 

Third,  to  be  willing,  always,  to  work  on 
problems  and  to  try  to  work  them  out  and 
to  solve  problems.  The  United  States  has 
always  been  in  the  forefront  as  part  of  the 
solution  in  the  many  problems  that  we  have 
around  the  world.  And  we  know,  finally, 
that  if  problems  can  be  solved,  there  are 
opportunities  for  a  better  world. 

The  President,  with  the  emergence  of 
new  leadership  in  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
made  a  number  of  statements  emphasizing, 


9  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
351,  November  18,  1982;  printed  also  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  January  1983,  pp.  54-57. 
The  press  conference  began  at  4  p.m.  and  con- 
cluded at  4:31  p.m. 


let's  say,  the  third  point  in  that  set  of  points. 
But  I  think  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
whole  set  of  points  are  there.  We  stand 
ready  to  solve  problems,  work  on  them,  but 
we  also  continue  to  be  realistic,  to  regard 
the  things  that  represent  solutions  of  prob- 
lems, not  to  be  simply  rhetoric,  but  to  be 
deeds,  and  that  will  be  our  posture. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  would  you  re- 
gard as  a  meaningful  signal  from  the  new 
leadership  in  the  Kremlin;  a  meaningful 
signal  in  the  direction  of  easing  relations? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  hear  this  word  "sig- 
nal" all  the  time.  It  goes  from  little  things 
that  affect  the  way  you're  treated,  and  I 
might  say  that  the  Vice  President  and  I  and 
Ambassador  Hartman  were  treated  with 
great  courtesy  throughout  our  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  People  say  that's  a  signal,  and 
perhaps  it  is.  But  I  think  the  things  that  we 
are  really  looking  for,  after  all  the  signaling 
has  taken  place,  is  the  substance  of  change 
in  behavior  on  important  matters. 

Now,  we  are  engaged  in  an  active 
negotiation  for  arms  reduction  in  Geneva 
and  in  Vienna.  We  are  engaged,  with  our 
European  allies,  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
others,  in  active  discussions  in  Madrid.  So 
those  are  two  settings,  or  three  settings 
where  discussions  are  going  on  right  now 
and  where  we  would  welcome  movement. 

So  those  are  in  a  sense  the  things  that  we 
want  to  see  happen,  and  signals  are  fine, 
and  indications  that  people  are  ready  to  sit 
down  and  talk  seriously  are  fine,  and  we 
have  given  those  signals  ourselves.  I  think, 
as  we  move  ahead,  we  will  look  for  substan- 
tive responses. 

Q.  Could  you  please  be  specific  about 
what — 

Secretary  Shultz.  Let  him  follow,  and 
then  I'll  come  back  to  you. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  to  see  within  the 
foreseeable  future  another — are  you  talking 
about  meetings  and  sitting  down,  would 
you  expect  to  see  any  kind  of  summit  meet- 
ing? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  President  has 
always  been  ready  for  a  summit  meeting  if 
there  is  something  worthwhile  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  meeting.  A  meeting  for  the 
sake  of  a  meeting  doesn't  really  get  you  a 
lot.  I  think  there  does  have  to  be  a  prospect 
of  some  genuine,  positive  result,  and  that 
has  been  the  President's  position  and  it 
remains  so  now. 

Q.  Could  you  specifically  outline  what 
steps  the  United  States  expects  the  Soviet 
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Union  to  take  in  the  forums  you  just  men- 
tioned or  elsewhere  before  improved  rela- 
tions can  occur  and  what  specific  steps  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  take  to  improve 
relations? 

Secretary  Shultz.  As  far  as  the  details 
of  steps  are  concerned,  of  course,  we'll 
conduct  our  negotiations  in  those  fora  rath- 
er than  this  way.  But,  obviously,  if  you  are 
engaged  in  a  negotiation,  the  process  of 
give-and-take  is  something  that  you  look  for 
and  sense.  We  would  be  looking  for  those 
signs  and  that  kind  of  movement,  but  I 
don't  want  to  try  to  specify  any  explicit 
point. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  number  of  Soviet 
spokesmen  this  past  week  have  argued  that 
the  United  States  is  using  trade  as  a  political 
weapon.  Do  you  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  been  doing  this;  do  you  believe 
that  the  United  States  sees  trade  as  part  of  a 
larger  political  picture,  and  can  you  see 
trade  possibly  being  divorced  from  politics? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  must  think  of  our 
relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union — you 
know,  all  of  their  dimensions,  and  while 
they  aren't  linked  in  any  kind  of  tight  way, 
certainly,  they  are  related  to  each  other.  We 
have  made  that  point;  the  pipeline  sanc- 
tions, in  a  way,  made  that  point,  the  political 
dimension  of  an  economic  relationship. 
And  in  our  discussions  with  our  friends  in 
Europe  and  Japan,  we  have  also  been  work- 
ing with  them  on  that  very  point  to  see  if  we 
can  develop— and  I  believe  we  can  and  we 
are  well  on  our  way  to  doing  so— a  better 
sense  of  strategy  for  our  economic  relation- 
ships with  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satel- 
lites. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  all  trade  is  sub- 
ject to  this  kind  of  examination,  but  in 
certain  critical  categories  and  aspects  we 
believe  that  it  must  be. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  very  few  American  of- 
ficials have  had  a  chance  to  meet  the  new 
Soviet  leader,  Mr.  Andropov,  as  you  have. 
There  are  stories  that  he  likes  American 
food,  American  music,  Chubby  Checker  re- 
cords, that  he  speaks  English;  can  you  give 
us  a  little  bit  of  your  reaction  to  the  man? 
(Laughter) 

Secretary  Shultz.  There  were  Soviet 
soft  drinks  and  Soviet  food  on  the  table 
where  we  sat.  If  he  likes  another  kind  of 
food,  I  can't  say  anything  about  that.  There 


was  no  evidence  of  the  things  that  you 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  meeting  that 
we  had. 

What  impact  he  will  have  as  a  leader  of 
the  Soviet  peoples  is  something  that,  of 
course,  we  are  very  interested  in  and  watch- 
ing, and  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

Q.  How  did  he  strike  you?  Did  he  strike 
you  as  a  man  who  had  taken  charge? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us 
some  assessment  of  the  recent  diplomatic 
contacts  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  of  course, 
these  developments  have  been  taking  place. 
We've  been  watching  them  and  reading 
about  them.  I'm  not  privy  to  them,  of 
course— don't  know  just  what  is  taking 
place. 

I  do  know  some  of  the  concerns  the 
Chinese  have.  They  are  concerned  about 
the  Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan,  and 
have  said  so;  they  are  concerned  about  the 
behavior  of  the  Soviet  proxy  state  Vietnam 
and  Kampuchea.  So  if  through  their  discus- 
sions, they  can  persuade  the  Soviet  Union 
to  get  out  of  Afghanistan  and  in  effect  get 
out  of  Kampuchea,   so  much  the  better. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  an  earlier  question, 
you  seemed  to  hold  out  some  hope  that  at 
some  point  a  summit  might  be  arrangeable. 
Were  you  suggesting  that  now — just  to  tie  it 
down — it  is  premature? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  discussion  of  a 
summit  has  kind  of  emerged  out  of  thin  air, 
as  far  as  I  can  see.  There  has  been  no  direct 
discussion  with  the  Soviet  Union  represent- 
atives that  I  know  of.  It  didn't  come  up  in 
my  discussion  with  Mr.  Gromyko  in  New 
York,  whenever  that  was,  a  couple  of 
months  or  so  ago;10  and  it  didn't  come  up  in 
the  meeting  the  Vice  President  had  with  Mr. 
Andropov.11 

That  doesn't  rule  it  out;  it  doesn't  rule  it 
in.  It  is  exactly  where  I  said  it  was.  If  there  is 


10  Shultz  met  with  Gromyko  in  New  York  on 
September  28  during  the  37th  session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly. 

11  Vice  President  Bush  met  with  Andropov  in 
Moscow  on  November  15.  For  Bush's  impressions 
of  the  meeting,  see  his  remarks  before  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute,  December  6,  document 
289. 
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something  constructive  and  positive  to  be 
accomplished,  the  President  is  always  will- 
ing, but  he  is  not  looking  for  a  trip  or  a 
meeting  for  the  sake  of  a  trip  or  a  meeting. 

Q.  Does  that  same  criterion  apply  to 
your  own  meetings  with  Mr.  Gromyko,  and 
do  you  have  any  such  meetings  planned  in 
the  near  future? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  don't  have  a 
meeting  planned  in  the  near  future,  but  it  is 
always  conceivable  that  one  might  take 
place. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  going  back  to  the 
question  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  do 
you  see  the  possibility  that  freer  trade  with 
the  United  States  might  be  an  inducement 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  behave  in  a  way  that 
you  would  like  them  to,  as  previous  ad- 
ministrations have  offered? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  don't  think  it  is 
worthwhile  to  think  of  things  on  a  kind  of  a 
one-for-one  basis  like  that.  You  have  to 
think  of  the  whole  relationship,  which  is 
complicated  and  interrelated,  and  there  are 
many  important  dimensions  to  it.  We  can  all 
spell  out  what  those  are,  and  the  potential 
of  trade  is  one  of  them,  but  only  one. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  seem  to  be  exchang- 
ing what  you  might  describe  as  conciliatory 
"mood  music,"  each  side  waiting  for  the 
other  to  take  specific  steps. 

How  long  can  just  the  mood  music  last? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We'll  have  to  see 
what  takes  place.  I  was,  of  course,  at  the 
funeral,  standing  on  Red  Square  for  2)£ 
hours,  watching  what  was  taking  place.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  "mood  music"  that 
everybody  seems  to  have  focused  on,  name- 
ly the  statements  that  the  President  has 
made  and  like  statements  made  on  the 
other  side. 

There  was  other  "mood  music."  It  was 
quite  startling.  I  don't  know  how  many  of 
you  watched  the  funeral  on  television,  but 
after  the  body  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  was  put  in 
the  ground,  and  the  members  of  the  Polit- 
buro came  up  on  top  of  that  structure 
where  they  stand,  it  was  as  though  some- 
body threw  a  switch,  and  suddenly  martial 
music  and  a  long  march-by  of  troops.  That 
was  "mood  music,"  too,  I  thought. 

I  think  there  are  all  of  these  dimensions, 
and  we  must  remember  the  military 
strength  that  they  have,  and  remember  not 
to,  in  any  way,  allow  what  I  think  you 
perhaps   properly   call   "mood   music"    to 


delude  us  or  take  us  away  from  our  own 
convictions  that  we  must  do  what  is  neces- 
sary for  our  own  defense. 

Q.  In  your  discussions,  what  discussion 
was  there  of  the  Reagan  proposals  for  Mid- 
dle East  peace?  Was  there  any  discussion  at 
all  of  Soviet  Jewish  emigration? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  don't  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  internal  content  of  the  discussion 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Secretary  Gener- 
al of  the  Soviet  Union  had. 

Q.  Was  the  topic  raised  at  all? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  said  I  don't  want  to 
discuss  the  content  of  the  discussion.  Those 
topics  have  been  discussed  a  lot  in  other 
fora,  and  generally  speaking,  we  always 
raise,  particularly,  the  human  rights  con- 
cerns in  any  discussion  that  we  have  with  a 
Soviet  official;  but  I  don't  want  to  say  more 
than  that. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  discussion  ear- 
lier of  what  specific  steps  the  Soviets  could 
take,  you  discussed  the  two  arms  control 
negotiations  in  Geneva,  the  MBFR  talks  in 
Vienna,  and  the  CSCE  conference  in  Ma- 
drid. 

You  didn't  mention  the  regional  issues 
which  in  the  past  you've  put  on  your  kind  of 
hope  list. 

Secretary  Shultz.  They're  on  my  list  of 
things  that  we're  concerned  about.  It's  my 
concern  list.  But  we  don't  have  any  talks 
going  on  with  them  about  Afghanistan,  for 
example. 

We  don't  have  any  direct  talks  going  on 
other  than  the  conversations  that  we  have 
had  with  their  leadership,  but  there's  no 
sort  of  negotiation  as  in  the  case  of  Geneva. 
That's  why  I  didn't  mention  that. 

Q.  But  would  a  Soviet  withdrawal  of 
some  consequence  from  Afghanistan  be  a — 
I  hate  to  use  the  word  "signal" — but  at  least 
a  sign  that  they're  interested  in  a  better 
relationship? 

Secretary  Shultz.  It  would  be  a  fact, 
and  a  fact  that  would  be  a  piece  of  construc- 
tive behavior.  If  things  like  that  occur,  if  you 
add  them  up,  they  would  add  up  to  oppor- 
tunities for  much  improved  relationships. 

Q.  Is  it  positive,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the 
Soviets  were  to  reduce  their  troops  along 
the  Chinese  frontier,  would  you  regard  that 
as  a  negative  or  a  positive  step? 
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Secretary  Shultz.  That's  a  matter  for 
the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  to  discuss, 
and  I  don't  have  any  comment  on  that. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  word  of  clarifica- 
tion, please,  is  it  your  intention  for  this 
news  conference  to  end,  leaving  us  with  the 
impression  that  the  U.S.  position  is  that  the 
Soviets  will  have  to  make  the  first  substan- 
tive move  before  there  can  be  a  real  change 
in  U.S. -Soviet  relations? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  look  for  changes 
in  behavior  or  indications  of  a  willingness  to 
discuss  them.  We  have  said  we're  willing  to 
do  so.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  problems 
that  are  before  us,  on  the  whole  they're 
problems  that  they  have  created,  and  so  a 
willingness  to  be  less  creative  is  what  is 
called  for  here. 

But  we're  ready  to  get  in  and  discuss  and 
try  to  work  things  out  in  a  careful,  thought- 
ful way.  You've  been  wanting  to  get  a  ques- 
tion in,  so  go  ahead. 


Document  288 

Remarks  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Weinberger),  Dubrovnik,  Yugoslavia, 
December  3,  1982^ 

Weinberger's  Visit  to 
Yugoslavia 

I  really  prefer  the  title  Admiral,  but  they 
tell  me  that  the  correct  address  is  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, so  I  will  use  that,  as  I  see  it,  somewhat 
lesser  title. 

We  enormously  appreciated  and  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  that  we  had  to  visit  Yugo- 


12  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  Weinberger's  remarks  were 
made  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Yugoslav  Federal 
Secretary  for  National  Defense,  Admiral  Branko 
Mamula.  Following  his  attendance  at  the  meetings 
of  the  NATO  Nuclear  Planning  group  and  NATO 
Defense  Planning  Committee  in  Brussels,  Novem- 
ber 30-December  2,  Secretary  Weinberger  was 
making  a  one-day  official  visit  to  Yugoslavia,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  met  with  Defense  Minister 
Mamula  and  President  Petar  Stambulic. 


slavia,  and  for  me  it  is  the  first  time  and  an 
occasion  that  I've  looked  forward  to  for 
many,  many  years.  I  always  worry  when  I 
come  to  a  country  that  I  know  has  made 
very  nice  preparations  for  our  visit.  Today  I 
worried  even  more  because  I  knew  how 
rapidly  and  how  skillfully  you  had  to  change 
the  arrangements  that  had  previously  been 
made  and  I  think  it's  a  very  convincing,  and 
a  very  effective,  demonstration  of  your  skills 
in  contingency  planning.  Whatever  it  was,  it 
came  out  to  be  an  extremely  happy  and  a 
very  fruitful  visit  and  we  have  enjoyed  our- 
selves thoroughly  and  are  delighted  that  we 
came. 

Our  President  asked  me  to  convey,  par- 
ticularly, not  only  his  greetings  to  the  Presi- 
dency, but  to  the  people  of  Yugoslavia.  He 
carries  on  a  tradition  of  all  of  his  predeces- 
sors because  every  American  President 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has  felt  and 
expressed  the  very  warm  and  deep  admira- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  qualities  that 
have  made  Yugoslavia  great;  a  fierce  inde- 
pendence, an  enormously  effective  and  firm 
determination  to  preserve  your  indepen- 
dence, and  your  territorial  integrity,  and  a 
willingness  to  make  enormous  sacrifices  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  peace  and  freedom. 

We  all  watched  with  enormous  admira- 
tion the  heroism  that  was  exhibited  from 
the  very  beginning  of  World  War  II,  when 
you,  almost  alone  of  the  subjugated  na- 
tions, regained  your  independence  and 
freedom  against  enormous  odds.  You  spoke 
very  eloquently  and  very  correctly  of  the 
fine  and  warm  relationships  that  have  ex- 
isted, and  continue  to  exist,  between  our 
two  countries,  particularly  between  the  mil- 
itary of  the  two  countries. 

It  is  our  hope  and  belief,  particularly  on 
the  basis  of  today's  very  helpful  discussions, 
that  perhaps  our  visit  will  have  the  effect  of 
not  only  continuing  but  of  strengthening 
and  deepening  the  warmth  of  that  relation- 
ship, not  only  between  military  and  military, 
but  now  between  personal  friends.  Among 
the  other  things  about  your  great  country 
that  we  have  long  admired  was  the  magnifi- 
cent leadership  of  your  world  statesman, 
Marshal  Tito.  When  our  plane  was  circling 
Belgrade  this  morning  I  was  thinking  about 
some  of  the  events  that  were  planned  and  I 
wrote  out  a  little  statement  that  I  was  going 
to  put  in  the  memorial  book  at  Marshal 
Tito's  memorial  tomb.  I  hope  I'll  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  that  tomorrow.  But  in  the 
event  that  I  don't,  I  have  it  with  me  here, 
and  I  would  like  permission  to  read  it. 

"In  memory  of  Joseph  Broz  Tito,  A 
world  statesman  who  led  his  people  in 
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war  and  peace,  and  who,  with  far-sighted 
wisdom,  successfully  preserved  an  inde- 
pendent path  for  his  country,  and  whose 
achievements  and  accomplishments  will 
live  long  after  him." 

Now  I  would  like  all  of  you  to  rise  and 
join  with  me  in  a  toast  to  the  President  of 
Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  to 
long  lasting  friendship  between  our  two 
countries. 


Document  289 

Address  by  Vice  President  Bush  Before  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  December  6, 
1982  (Extracts)" 


ners,  we  tend  to  notice  these  things.  Well — 
should  it  surprise,  this  lack  of  spiritual  di- 
mension? No;  and  yet,  it  did.  It  made  a 
tremendous  impact  on  me. 

Shortly  after  returning  to  Africa  from 
Moscow,  I  attended  a  dinner  where  I  sat 
spellbound  listening  to  an  African  Chief  of 
State  deliver  one  of  the  most  spirited  rendi- 
tions of  grace  I  have  ever  heard.  He  gave  it 
first  in  Swahili;  and  then  in  English.  The 
English  was  a  courtesy  to  us,  he  explained, 
since  God  probably  does  not  listen  to  pray- 
ers said  in  English. 

This  moving  rendition  of  grace,  I  must 
say,  was  a  kind  of  objective  correlative.  It 
drove  home  the  remarkable  change  of  at- 
mosphere, scene,  sentiment  and  spirit  from 
Red  Square. 


Bush's  Attendance  at 
Brezhnev's  Funeral; 
Impressions  of  Andropov 


My  trip  took  me  to  seven  African  coun- 
tries. About  halfway  through,  I  was  diverted 
north,  to  attend  a  funeral  service  in  Mos- 
cow.14 Life  often  lays  unexpected  detours 
and  juxtapositions  in  front  of  us.  This  time 
the  juxtapositions  were  as  striking  as  they 
were  consciousness-raising.  In  a  48-hour 
period,  we  went  from  Nigeria  to  Moscow  to 
Zimbabwe. 

A  few  days  ago  on  a  morning  television 
show  I  was  asked  what  "struck"  me  about 
the  funeral.  Well,  everything  struck  me;  it 
was  sheer  sensory  overload;  the  austere 
pageantry  of  the  Kremlin,  the  goose-step- 
ping soldiers,  the  immense  beauty  of  the 
music;  the  body  being  drawn  through  Red 
Square — not,  incidentally,  by  horses,  but 
behind  an  armored  personnel  carrier.  But 
what  struck  me  most,  after  the  images  had 
subsided  into  memory  was  the  fact  that 
from  start  to  finish  there  was  not  one  men- 
tion of — God. 

As  you  know,  we  Vice  Presidents  attend  a 
lot  of  funerals.  So  as  professional  mour- 


13  Source:  Press  Release,  December  6,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President. 
The  address  was  made  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington. 

14  Bush  interrupted  his  African  trip,  November 
10-24,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Chairman  Leonid 
I.  Brezhnev  in  Moscow  on  November  15. 


I  know  you  want  to  hear  a  little  about  Mr. 
Andropov.  Well,  following  the  funeral,  I 
spent  about  40  minutes  with  him.  Every- 
one's curious  about  Mr.  Andropov,  as  well 
they  should  be.  There's  already  been  a 
spate  of  journalistic  psychoanalyzing  of  the 
man,  speculation  about  his  alleged  predi- 
lection for  Chubby  Checker,  tennis,  and 
Harold  Robbins.  As  we  all  know,  in  the  end, 
such  speculation  will  not  get  us  very  far. 
This  is  uncertain  stuff,  too  flimsy  to  allow  us 
to  extrapolate  very  much  from  so  little. 
There's  an  excellent  essay  on  the  subject, 
incidentally,  in  last  week's  Time  magazine, 
by  Roger  Rosenblatt.  It's  called  "Looking 
For  Mr.  Goodpov."15 

My  impressions  of  him  are  naturally 
sketchy,  inasmuch  as  we  had  less  than  an 
hour  in  which  to  size  each  other  up.  Since  I 
was  once  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
and  he  was  for  15  years  head  of  the  KBG, 
we  were  at  least  able  to  speak  as  spook  to 
spook. 

It's  said  that  Soviet  leaders  fall  into  two 
categories:  peasant  and  grandfather,  Khru- 
shchev and  Brezhnev  being,  respectively, 
representatives  of  the  genres.  Mr.  An- 
dropov and  I  spoke  through  an  interpreter, 
so  there  were  no  telling  nuances  of  lan- 
guage that  often  give  us  a  more  revealing 
glimpse  of  a  man  than  the  words  them- 
selves. 

But  this  much  was  clear:  he  is  neither 
peasant  nor  grandfather.  As  head  of  an 
intelligence  and  secret  police  service  for  1 5 


is  Time,  December  6,  1982,  p.  100. 
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years,  he  had  access  to  all  foreign  Soviet 
Reporting.  He  is  well  versed  in  Western 
methods  and  minds.  In  this  sense  he  is  a 
highly  sophisticated  man.  Whether  or  not 
this  will  prove  to  be  to  our  advantage,  or 
cause  for  even  deeper  concern,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Many  have  written  of  the  KGB  connec- 
tion as  totally  negative.  Without  sounding 
defensive,  let  me  suggest  that  anyone  who 
had  access  to  all  the  intelligence,  all  the 
reporting,  might  be  well  equipped  to  com- 
prehend the  true  intentions  of  a  foreign 
power  than  one  who  had  had  no  experience 
in  foreign  affairs. 

You  and  I  know  that  we  do  not  intend 
war — and  yet  we  are  often  told:  the  Soviets, 
dealing  from  insecurity  seasoned  by  vivid 
memories  of  wars  fought  on  their  home  soil 
with  enormous  loss  of  blood,  simply  feel 
they  can't  trust  our  intentions. 

I  am  convinced  that  anyone  who  has  had 
access  to  all  the  data  must  objectively  know- 
that  if  a  country  goes  in  peace,  it  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  whatsoever  to  fear  from  the 
United  States  of  America. 

George  Shultz  and  the  President  have 
ably  and  clearly  stated  what  the  tenor  of  our 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  will  be:  we 
will  take  them  more  at  their  actions  than  at 
their  words.  The  President  has  said,  "We 
are  ready  for  a  better  relationship  anytime 
they  are."  And  so  we  are. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  of  State 
announced  several  days  ago  that  the  United 
States  now  holds  conclusive  proof  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  waging  chemical  warfare 
in  Afghanistan,16  in  direct  violation  of  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  on  chemical  warfare 
and  the  1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Weap- 
ons Convention.  He  called  on  other  nations 
to  deplore  this.  An  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  noted,  "An  international  public  that 
could  weep  for  Lebanon  surely  can  mourn 
the  evident  thousands  of  victims  of  Soviet 
chemicals  in  Afghanistan,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia .  .  .  the  cause  needs  help."17 

Yet  there  is  Georgi  Korniyenko,  First 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  writing  in  Xews- 


16  Shultz  transmitted  a  report  entitled  "Chemi- 
cal Warfare  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan:  an 
update"  by  letter  to  Congress  on  November  29, 
1982.  The  letter  and  The  report  dated  November 
1982  are  printed,  in  full  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin.  December  1982,  pp.  44-53.  For  the  text 
of  the  section  of  the  report  on  Afghanistan,  see 
document  443. 

17  For  the  editorial  entitled  "Soviet  Chemical 
War  Goes  On,"  see  Washington  Post,  December  1, 
1982,  p.  A26.  This  and  following  ellipsis  of  three 
periods  appear  in  the  source  text. 


week,  ".  .  .  we  are  for  peaceful  coexistence 
and  the  right  of  nations  to  choose  inde- 
pendently what  social  systems  they  pre- 
fer."18Such,  such  are  the  antipodes. 

Where  Soviet  chemical  warfare  in  Af- 
ghanistan is  concerned,  I  have  this  to  say: 
the  use  of  these  toxins  severely  undermines 
our  ability  to  deal  confidently  with  the  Sovi- 
et leadership  in  other  areas.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  negotiate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
trust  and  confidence  with  a  nation  that 
flaunts  world  opinion  through  the  use  of 
such  qgregiously  inhumane  weapons.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  were  to  cease 
using  them,  this  would  be  a  signal  which  we 
would  note  and  to  which  we  could  respond. 

To  call  attention  to  Soviet  chemical  war- 
fare, to  Soviet  expenditures  on  nuclear 
weapons,  to  Afghanistan,  to  Vietnam,  to 
Angola,  to  Ethiopia,  to  South  Yemen,  to 
Libya,  to  the  spread  of  terrorism  through- 
out the  world— does  it  all  just  amount  to 
rhetoric? 

We  have  been  charged  by  some  with 
having  spoken  too  loudly  while  carrying  not 
a  big  stick,  but  a  twig.  It  would,  I  think,  be 
an  interesting  research  project  for  the  AEI 
to  undertake  a  comparison  of  actual  U.S. 
and  Soviet  official  language.  My  guess  is 
that  the  researchers  would  discover  no 
shortage  of  exuberant  Soviet  rhetoric.  I 
remember  the  day  President  Reagan  de- 
cided, in  the  face  of  abundant  Soviet  con- 
ventional force  facing  Western  Europe,  to 
proceed  with  the  production — not,  repeat, 
not  deployment— of  the  neutron  bomb.  He 
was  called  "barbaric,"  "criminal,"  "inhu- 
man," and  "cannibalistic."  But  of  course 
that  was  merely  the  Soviet  press  speaking, 
not  the  government. 

A  quasi-related  aside.  When  I  was  sent  to 
live  in  China,  it  took  me  weeks  to  get  used 
to  the  heated  anti-American  rhetoric  car- 
ried almost  daily  in  the  so-called  "Red 
News,"  an  English  language  summary  of 
propagandistic  outbursts  often  leveled  at 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  got  used  to 
it,  but  I  never  liked  it. 

Rhetoric  has  its  uses  and  abuses.  Our 
purpose,  in  speaking  frankly  about  the  Sovi- 
ets, has  never  been  to  humiliate  them,  but 
instead  to  use  our  ultimate  weapon,  a  weap- 
on more  fearsome  than  the  MX,  than  B- 
52's  or  Trident  submarines;  truth.  It's  con- 
siderably   cheaper    than    missiles    or    sub- 


18  For  the  text  of  Komiyenko's  article  "A  Plea 
for  Good  Relations,"  see  Sewsweek.  November  29, 
1982,  p.  41. 
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marines,  and  needs  no  spare  parts.  On  the 
walls  of  a  building  I  once  used  to  work  in, 
there  were  these  words  inscribed:  "You 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  set 
you  free."  Words  men  and  women  can  at 
least  try  to  live  by;  words  that  nations,  too, 
can  be  guided  by. 

We  will  not  refrain  from  speaking  the 
truth;  just  as  we  will  not  refrain  from 
responding  to  positive  signals  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  That's  a  point  we've  made  time 
and  time  and  time  again;  but  a  point  I  find 
prudent  to  reiterate  every  chance  I  get. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  agree  with  a 
certain  former  Secretary  of  State  that  we 
need  a  kind  of  armistice— dare  I  call  it 
detente?  At  least  I'm  among  friends — here 
at  home,  between  those  who  reject  all 
negotiations  as  a  trap  and  every  agreement 
as  a  surrender  and  those  who  insist  that 
most  of  our  dangers  are  self-induced,  to  be 
remedied  by  unremitting  pressure  on  our 
own  government,  and  also  those  who  want 
unilateral  disarmament,  what  I  call  "pre- 
emptive surrender." 

In  the  days  ahead,  as  we,  all  of  us,  turn  to 
Kremlinology,  as  we  watch  and  wait  and 
hope  for  encouraging  signs,  such  an  armi- 
stice here  at  home  would  accomplish  much. 
There  will  be  tremendous  public  pressure 
to  seize  on  every  puff  of  smoke,  to  read 
great  significance  into  tea  leaves  and  vodka 
splotches.  There  will  be  public  pressure  for 
fast  and  frequent  administration  comment 
on  each  of  these  portentous  or  unporten- 
tous    developments.    But    too    much    talk 
might  work  against  such  an  armistice:  might 
create  illusory  expectations,  high  and  low. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  be  taciturn.  Conserv- 
atives, meanwhile,  need  not  fear:  a  softer 
voice  doesn't  presage  a  lighter  stick,  doesn't 
mean  we're  entertaining  illusions  about  ei- 
ther the  Soviet  Union  or  Mr.  Andropov.  It 
might  just   mean    that   instead    of  giving 
speeches,  we're  quietly  building  bridges  to 
Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world  that  are 
turning  to  us,  not  only  for  what  we  have  to 
offer  them,  but  because  of  things  we  already 
have — like  spiritual  values,  and  a  belief  in 
God.  As  I  think  back  to  that  cold  November 
day  in  Moscow,  it  occurs  to  me  that  those 
are  weapons  that  we  just  possibly  might 
have  more  of  here  than  they  do  at  the 
Kremlin. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Document  290 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz),  December  6, 
1982  (Extract)19 

Western  European  Views 
on  U.S. -Soviet  Relations 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  attempting  to  put 
together  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  new 
Soviet  leadership,  do  you  bring  with  you 
any  new  approach,  fresh  ideas,  or  new  initi- 
atives that  you  expect  to  present  as  the 
American  view  as  to  how  precisely  this 
ought  to  move  ahead? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  continue  to  have 
the  view  that  allied  strength  is  the  key  to 
strengthened  unity  in  all  of  its  various 
dimensions,  and  so  that's  an  important  part 
of  the  objective  of  my  trip,  and  it  was  of  Cap 
Weinberger's  trip.20  And  I  don't  see  any 
reason  to  alter  our  thinking  about  that 
being  a  fundamental.  We  do  have  to  keep  in 
mind  realistically  the  various  things  about 
East-West  relationships  and  they  consist  in 
part  of  the  military  dimension  and  that 
highlights  the  importance  of  arms  control 
negotiations.  But  they  also  include  so- 
called  regional  issues  and — I  don't  know 
how  to  describe  the  Madrid  issues  or  human 
rights  issues.  So  these  are  things  that  are  in 
the  picture.  And  we'll  be  comparing  notes 
and  seeing  the  extent  to  which  there  is  a 
prospect  for  progress  on  these  issues. 

Q.  It  was  on  this  trip  a  year  ago  when 
martial  law  was  declared  in  Poland.21  I 
wonder  if  you  think,  there  have  been  re- 
ports now  out  of  Warsaw  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  that  the  Polish  Government  may  be 
about  to  propagate  some  kind  of  liberaliza- 
tion, real  or  otherwise.  First  of  all,  are  you 
expecting  something  like  that?  Second  of 


19  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
403,  December  28,  1982.  The  press  conference 
took  place  on  board  the  Secretary's  plane  en  route 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  to  Bonn, 
Germany.  The  Secretary  was  embarking  on  a 
seven-nation  European  trip,  December  7-19,  in- 
cluding attendance  at  the  NATO  ministerial  meet- 
ing in  Brussels,  December  8-11. 

20  Regarding  Weinberger's  trip  to  Europe,  see 
footnote  12  to  document  288. 

21  Martial  law  was  declared  in  Poland  on  De- 
cember 13,  1981,  while  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
was  in  Brussels  for  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
ministerial  meeting. 
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all,  is  the  alliance  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
that,  without  it  becoming  as  divisive  an 
issue  as  martial  law  was  in  the  first  place? 

Secretary  Shultz.  No,  I  don't  think 
martial  law  was  divisive.  I  think  there  was  a 
united  reaction  from  the  alliance  on  those 
moves  in  Poland.  Whatever  is  done  by  the 
Polish  Government  or  announced  by  the 
Polish  Government,  is  a  better  way  to  put  it, 
will  bear  some  analysis  because  you  have  a 
need  to  look  beyond  any  announcement 
and  see  what  reality  has  transpired.  And 
you  can  lift  martial  law  and  then  do  other 
things  and  take  away  the  effect  of  that  or 
maybe  not.  So,  I  don't  think  that  the  mo- 
ment somebody  makes  an  announcement 
you  try  to  react  but  you  try  to  look  into  what 
it  truly  means  and  construct  a  thoughtful 
response  and  that's  what  was  done  in  the 
first  place.  That's  been  done  in  various 
points  in  time  between  last  year  about  this 
time  and  now.  And  no  doubt  that's  what  will 
be  done  again. 

Q.  Will  you  be  talking  about  this  with 
the  allies? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Oh,  yes.  We'll  share 
perceptions  and  be  ready  to  analyze  and  see 
about  reactions  we  should  take.  But  I  think 
we  all  recognize  that  it  is  desirable  to  the 
extent  we  possibly  can,  to  have  a  generally 
unified  response. 

Q.  What  would  you  regard  as  a  mark  of 
true  liberalization,  of  true  change  in  Po- 
land? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  there  have 
been  three  main  things  that  I  think  summa- 
rize pretty  well  the  sorts  of  actions  that  we 
all  would  like  to  see.  We  would  like  to  see 
people  released  from  jail.  We  would  like  to 
see  a  legitimate  dialogue  taking  place  be- 
tween the  church  and  Solidarity  and  the 
government,  and  we  would  like  to  see  mar- 
tial law  lifted,  which  means  that  people  have 
a  much  greater  measure  of  freedom  and 
there  is  more  openness  in  the  society  than  is 
allowed  by  martial  law.  So  what  I  am  saying 
on  that  last  part  is  that  there  are  the  words 
stand  for,[?]  and  if  you  remove  the  words 
you  have  left  the  reality  of  what  they  stand 
for  and  that  needs  to  be  examined. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  point  two,  you  are 
talking  about  dialogue  between  church  (in- 
audible) . 

Secretary  Shultz.  Solidarity  is  an  orga- 
nization as  such  and  it  is  also  an  idea  that 
people  have  work,  have  rights  to  express 
themselves  about  the  conditions  of  work, 
and  have  an  impact  on  them  as  well  as  other 


aspects  of  their  society.  So  I  think  that's  the 
sense  in  which  I  mean  that  Solidarity  still 
exists  as  an  organization. 

Q.  Sir,  a  question  on  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  You  have  said  that  before 
relations  could  be  significantly  improved 
there  needs  to  be  substantive  actions  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  such  as  on  arms  control, 
Afghanistan,  etc.  Are  the  allies  in  agree- 
ment that  we  need  to  see  substantive  ac- 
tions before  relations  can  improve? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Let  me  try  to  put  it  in 
a  little  different  way,  because  there  seems  to 
be   in   people's    minds    an   idea   that   our 
thought  is  that  we  just  sort  of  sit  there  and 
the  Soviet  Union  should  do  acts  (inaudible) 
and  at  some  point  will  decide  yes  there's 
been  enough  substance  so  that  relation- 
ships can  improve.  That's  not  the  way  rela- 
tionships improve.  If  there  is  an  improve- 
ment it  will  take  place  as  a  result  of  a 
process.  The  process  will  be  one,  if  it  takes 
place  through  which  discussions  going  on 
about  important  issues  start  resulting  in 
outcomes  that  we  agree  on.  If  such  a  proc- 
ess  takes   place,   that   is   in   a   sense   that 
definition  of  an  improved  relationship  (in- 
audible). So,  we  do  have  areas  where  we  are 
negotiating,  two  in  Geneva,  one  in  Vienna, 
in  Madrid.  We  have  contacts,  some  of  which 
we're  not  directly  involved  in,   on  other 
regional  issues.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
are  concerned  about  Afghanistan,  for  in- 
stance, so  they  are  talking  to  the  Russians 
about  it.  I  read  that  in  your  columns  all  the 
time.  Well,  if  they  succeed,  that's  a  plus.  So 
I  think  there  has  emerged  this  idea  that 
we're  just  sitting  there  and  we're  looking 
for  all  sorts  of  actions  and  at  some  point  we 
would    say    relationships    have    improved. 
But,  as  I  say,  I  don't  think  that's  the  way  that 
things   happen,   either   happen   in   a   plus 
direction  or  a  negative  direction.  They  hap- 
pen as  a  result  of  a  process  and  you  get  a 
gradual  shift. 

Q.  Under  that  heading  (inaudible)  are 
you  detecting  any  such  shifts  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviets  in  Vienna,  Madrid,  Geneva? 
And  are  we  for  our  part  indicating  any  shifts 
to  the  Soviets  since  it's  always  a  two-way 
operation? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  would  only  say  this. 
People  are  saying  the  same  things  that  they 
have  said  before  but  in  the  part  before 
where  we  have  said  and  they  have  said  we 
would  like  to  see  negotiations  be  success- 
ful— there's  been  a  tendency  to  underline 
that  desire.  But  nobody's  substantive  deci- 
sions have  shifted. 

Q.  It's  been  a  tendency  to  underline? 
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Secretary  Shultz.  To  say  in  the  mes- 
sages that  we  have  sent,  and  that  they  have 
sent,  there  is  perhaps  a  little  bit  more 
emphasis  put  on  it  that  we  would  like  to  see 
these  negotiations  succeed.  But  in  answer- 
ing your  question — 

Q.  (Inaudible) 

Secretary  Shultz.  No,  there  isn't  any- 
thing. On  the  other  hand  say  we  say  we  want 
to  have  these  negotiations  succeed.  We  like 
to  see  a  zero-zero  (inaudible).  We  would 
like  to  see  major  arms  reductions,  we  really 
would.  We  are  ready  to  negotiate. 

Q.  (Inaudible) 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  it  (this  em- 
phasis on  willingness  to  negotiate)  is  basi- 
cally most  noticeable  in  recent  weeks;  and 
one  can't  help  but  believe  that  the  last  days 
of  Mr.  Brezhnev's  life  were  preoccupied 
with  other  things.  For  example,  in  the  meet- 
ing that  I  had  with  Mr.  Gromyko  in  New 
York,22  he  didn't  raise  the  question  of  a 
summit  and  neither  did  I  because  it  is 
obviously  not  something  in  the  cards  and 
when  I  talked  with  leaders  of  other  coun- 
tries who  visited  Moscow  recently  and  asked 
them  about  the  situation  they  reported 
there  was  an  air  of  succession  in  Moscow — 


Document  291 


Remarks  by  President  Reagan,  December  1 0, 
1982" 


Anniversary  of  the 
Imposition  of  Martial  Law 
in  Poland 

I  have  before  me,  as  I'm  sure  you  know, 
two  documents  that  speak  to  freedom  and 
especially  to  Polish  freedom.24  And  their 


22  Shultz  met  with  Gromyko  in  New  York  on 
September  28  during  the  37th  Session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly. 

23  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  December  13,  1982,  pp. 
1599-1600.  The  President  spoke  at  the  ceremony 
of  his  signing  of  the  Human  Rights  Day  Proclama- 
tion which  took  place  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  beginning  at  9:40  a.m. 

24  One  of  the  documents  was  a  proclamation  of 


contents,  particularly  at  this  time — because 
Monday  marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
repression  of  Polish  freedom  by  the  military 
government  there.  And  this  repression,  car- 
ried out  under  the  intense  Soviet  pressure 
and  using  tactics  of  brute  force  and  in- 
timidation, has  sparked  anger  and  sadness 
throughout  the  world. 

No  people  were  more  saddened  and 
more  angered  than  those  who  share  with 
the  Polish  people  close  and  enduring  ties  of 
blood,  tradition  and  affection — the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Before  the  tragic  crackdown  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  the  American  people 
watched  with  approval  and  growing  excite- 
ment the  democratic  gains  that  were  won  by 
Solidarity.  We  observed  with  awe  and  admi- 
ration the  courage  of  political  [Polish] 
workers  as  they  sought  to  reclaim  the  right 
to  self-government  and  their  nation's  an- 
cient heritage  of  liberty.  All  this  they  did 
peacefully,  without  shedding  one  drop  of 
blood. 

These  days  of  light  and  hope  are  over 
and  the  cold  night  of  repression  has  de- 
scended on  Poland.  But,  despite  the 
threats,  the  provocations  and  the  imprison- 
ments, the  spirit  of  independence  and  re- 
sistance to  tyranny,  a  spirit  that  has  charac- 
terized the  Polish  people  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  still  burns  brightly  in  Po- 
land today.  It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the 
American  people  that  that  spirit  will  again, 
someday  soon  enjoy  full  expression.  It  is 
the  fervent  hope  of  the  American  people 
that  the  Warsaw  authorities  will  realize,  and 
sooner  rather  than  later,  that  continued 
repression  can  only  prolong  the  political 
alienation  and  economic  stagnation  that 
characterizes  Poland  today. 

In  recent  months  we've  seen  partial  steps 
taken  toward  this  recognition  by  the  War- 
saw authorities — Lech  Walesa  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  internees  released.  We  wel- 
comed the  release  of  these  people  and,  of 
course,  we  hope  that  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment will  take  other  actions  necessary  to 
genuinely  transform  the  existing  climate  of 
repression  in  their  country. 

In  introducing  sanctions  against  Poland 
last  December  I  noted  that  those  sanctions 


December  10  as  Human  Rights  Day  and  Decem- 
ber 15  as  Bill  of  Rights  Day.  The  other  was  a 
proclamation  of  Sunday,  December  12,  as  a  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Poland  and  Solidarity  With  the  Polish 
People.  For  the  text  of  the  Former,  see  document 
128.  For  the  text  of  the  latter,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents,  December  13,  1982, 
pp.  1601-1602. 

25  Correction  in  the  text  printed  ibid.,  p.  1599. 
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were  reversible  and  this  remains  the  case. 
But  I  cannot  and  will  not  remove  the  sanc- 
tions until  the  Polish  Government  shows 
with  its  actions  that  it  intends  to  live  up  to 
the  obligations  it  assumed  when  it  signed 
the  U.N.  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.26  (Ap- 
plause) Reports  reach  us  that  further  steps 
in  this  direction  may  be  taken  by  the  Polish 
Government  in  the  coming  weeks  and 
months.  I  will  stress  today  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  respond  to  genuine  liberaliz- 
ing actions  by  the  Polish  Government.  Any 
such  actions  will  be  the  subject  of  careful 
discussions  with  our  allies.  I  repeat,  if  the 
Polish  Government  introduces  meaningful 
liberalizing  measures,  we  will  take  equally 
significant  and  concrete  actions  of  our  own. 
However,  it  will  require  the  end  of  martial 
law,  the  release  of  political  prisoners  and 
the  beginning  of  dialogue  with  truly  repre- 
sentative forces  of  the  Polish  nation  such  as 
the  church — (applause) — and  the  freely 
formed  trade  unions  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  lift  all  the  sanctions. 

The  United  States  can  only  respond  to 
deeds,  however,  and  not  to  words.  We're 
not  interested  in  token  or  meaningless  acts 
that  do  nothing  to  fundamentally  change 
the  situation  in  Poland  today — or  to  replace 
one  form  of  repression  with  another. 

As  I've  often  said,  the  United  States 
Government  and  its  people  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. We  will  continue  to  supply  humanitari- 
an aid  to  them  through  such  voluntary  and 
private  relief  agencies  as  the  Catholic  Relief 
Services  and  CARE. 

Furthermore,  as  I  stated  last  December 
23d,27  if  the  Polish  Government  will  honor 
the  commitments  it  has  made  to  human 
rights,  we  in  America  will  gladly  do  our 
share  to  help  the  shattered  Polish  economy 
just  as  we  helped  the  countries  of  Europe 
after  both  world  wars. 

As  a  further  sign  of  affection  and  solidar- 
ity felt  by  the  American  people  toward  the 
Polish  people,  I  am  signing  today  these  two 
proclamations.  The  first  is  a  bill  of  rights — 
Human    Rights    Day    Proclamation — that 


26  For  the  text  of  the  U.N.  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  signed  December  10,  1948, 
see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  19, 
1948,  pp.  752-754.  For  the  text  of  the  final  act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  signed  at  Helsinki  on  August  1,  1975,  see 
ibxd.,  September  1,  1975,  pp.  323-350. 

27  For  the  text  of  the  President's  address  of 
December  23,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,  1981,  document  265. 


takes  particular  note  of  the  current  tragedy 
of  Polish  freedom  and  reminds  Americans 
and  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world  the 
fate  of  freedom  in  Poland  affects  the  fate  of 
freedom  everywhere. 

Through  the  proclamation,  we  re- 
member today  the  Polish  people — the  mil- 
lions of  others  who  struggle  against  the 
brute  force  of  despotism  and  all  those  who 
seek  freedom  and  self-rule.  Our  nation  was 
conceived  in  liberty  and  we  have  always 
understood  that  the  fate  of  our  own  free- 
dom is  tied  to  the  fate  of  freedom  in  the 
world.      * 

The  flourishing  of  liberty,  democracy, 
and  constitutional  government  is  the  goal 
of  this  administration  as  it  is  the  greatest 
wish  of  Americans  and  that  Americans  have 
for  all  peoples  of  the  world.  We  pray  that 
we'll  all  come  to  enjoy  what  we  consider  our 
greatest  treasure — freedom. 

Second,  I  am  signing  a  proclamation 
asking  Americans  to  join  together  Sunday 
in  solidarity  with  the  Polish  people  and  to 
pray  for  ultimate  success  in  their  quest  for 
freedom.  Lech  Walesa  long  ago  spoke  of 
the  wheat  that  grows  on  the  stones,  of  how 
freedom  sometimes  grows  from  repression, 
how  repression  only  serves  to  strengthen 
the  determination  of  those  who  live  in  the 
darkness  of  tyranny  to  someday  be  free  and 
the  ideals  and  heroism  exemplified  by  the 
Polish  people  and  the  members  of  Solidari- 
ty. The  world  has  seen  splendid  affirmation 
of  the  desire  for  human  freedom  that 
springs  from  deep  religious  faith. 

On  Sunday,  let  us  pray  with  con- 
fidence— confidence  that  wheat  will  some- 
day grow  on  the  stones  in  Poland  and  the 
other  suffering  lands  under  the  brutal 
repression  of  today  will  be  remembered 
only  as  a  prelude  to  times  of  freedom  and 
peace  and  independence.  This  Sunday  let 
us  remember  the  cause  of  freedom  and  let 
us,  with  the  Polish  people  and  all  oppressed 
peoples  everywhere,  remind  ourselves  of 
the  words  of  Isaiah,  "They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength.  They 
shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles.  They 
shall  run  and  not  be  weary."  I  shall  now 
sign  these  proclamations.  (Applause)  (The 
President  signs  the  proclamations.)  (Ap- 
plause) 

And  I  understand  that  someone  is  plac- 
ing a  cross  of  flowers  on  Kosciuszko's 
monument  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  martial  law.  And — (Ap- 
plause) 

("Sto  Lat"  [May  You  Live  100  Years]28  is 
sung.)  (Applause) 


28  Bracketed  note  appears  in  the  source  text. 
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I've  said  this  before — you  know,  I  didn't 
realize  until  just  a  few  years  ago,  but  when  I 
did  realize  it,  I  was  filled  with  mixed  emo- 
tions and  a  feeling  of  challenge  that  we  have 
to  meet — that  our  own  national  anthem  is 
only  one  I  know  that  ends  with  a  question, 
"Does  that  banner  still  wave  o'er  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?"  We 
must  always  be  able  to  answer  that  question 
affirmatively. 


N.  Canada 


Document  292 


Statement  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  European  Affairs  (Niles)  Before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  February  10,  19821 


Acid  Rain 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Thomas  Niles,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs.  In 
that  capacity  I  am  the  U.S.  Chairman  of  the 
United  States-Canadian  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Transboundary  Air  Pollu- 
tion. 

I  thought  I  would  use  this  occasion  to 
report  briefly  to  you  on  our  negotiations  to 
date  with  the  Canadians  on  the  subject  of 
transboundary  air  pollution,  a  highly  sensi- 
tive and  important  issue  in  our  relations 
with  our  close  friend  and  ally  to  the  north. 

As  you  know,  the  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  cover  a  broad  range  of 
cooperative  activities,  political,  economic, 
cultural,  commercial,  and  defense. 

Our  relationship  with  Canada  is  broader 
than  with  any  other  foreign  country.  The 
two  governments  work  closely  together, 
consult  regularly  on  bilateral  and  interna- 
tional issues.  As  long-time  friends  and  allies 
we  share  the  same  basic  goals. 

During  his  first  year  in  office,  President 
Reagan  met  five  times  with  Canadian  Prime 


Minister  Trudeau,  which  certainly  confirms 
the  important  place  which  Canada  occupies 
in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  the  President's 
personal  commitment  to  and  interest  in  the 
United  States-Canadian  relationship. 

In  the  defense  sphere  we  and  Canada  are 
close  allies  in  NATO  and  partners  in  the 
defense  of  North  America.  The  North 
American  Aerospace  Defense  Command 
[NORAD]2  the  joint  command  with  a  U.S. 
Commander  and  a  Canadian  Deputy  Com- 
mander, provides  for  aerospace  surveil- 
lance, warning  of  possible  attack  by  bomb- 
ers or  missiles,  and  air  defense.  The  two 
Governments  are  assisted  in  managing  the 
broad  range  of  defense  relations  by  the 
Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense,  estab- 
lished in  1940. 

United  States-Canadian  bilateral  trade 
and  investment  is  far  and  away  the  largest 
we  have  with  any  foreign  country.  Two-way 
trade  in  1981  was  in  the  range  of  $83 
billion,  and  at  the  end  of  1980,  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  Canada  and  Canada's  investment  in 
the  United  States  totaled  $54  billion. 

We  cooperate  very  closely  with  the 
Canadians  in  energy.  An  important  step 
ahead  in  the  energy  area  was  the  congres- 
sional action  last  fall  of  approving  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  remove  roadblocks  to 
private  financing  of  the  Alaska  natural  gas 
pipeline,  a  project  which  we  hope  will  now 
be  possible  under  private  financing. 

We  also  have  very  close  and  intensive 
relations  with  the  Canadians  in  the  fisheries 
area.  Here  the  dispute  arising  from  our 
overlapping  boundary  claims  off  the  east 
coast  has  been  submitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  in  The  Hague  for 
binding  adjudication.3 

Finally,  turning  to  the  specific  subject  we 
are  considering  today,  environmental  issues 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  United 
States-Canadian  relationship. 

The  United  States-Canada  International 
Joint  Commission  has  worked  since  1909 
on  transboundary  problems  and  it  con- 
tinues to  monitor  and  assist  in  the  solution 
of  bilateral  pollution  issues.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  cleaning  up  water  pollution 
under  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement  of  1972  and  subsequent  agree- 
ments.4 


1  Source:/4ci<i  Rain:  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Arms  Control,  Oceans,  International  Operations 
and  Environment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  pp.  98-101. 


2  Bracketed  note  appears  in  the  source  text. 

3  Regarding  this  referral,  see  document  298. 

4  For  the  1972  agreement,  signed  April  15, 
1972,  see  23  UST  301;  this  agreement  was  super- 
seded by  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agree- 
ment, November  22,  1978,  30  UST  1383. 
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Today,  the  question  of  transboundary  air 
pollution  is  of  particular  importance  to  both 
countries.  We  approach  this  problem  with 
an  acute  awareness  of  the  high  level  of 
concern  in  Canada  about  acid  rain  and 
acidification  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams. 
We  know  that  many  areas  in  the  United 
States  have  similar  concerns  and  problems, 
and  indeed  we  should  remember  that  the 
original  impetus  for  a  bilateral  approach  on 
this  issue  came  from  the  U.S.  Congress. 

In  the  fall  of  1978,  the  Congress  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President, 
"To  make  every  effort  to  negotiate  a  coop- 
erative agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Canada  aimed  at  preserving  our  mutual 
airshed  so  as  to  protect  and  enhance  air 
resources  and  insure  the  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  air  quality  protective  of 
public  health  and  welfare." 

As  a  result  of  that  resolution,  informal 
bilateral  discussions  with  Canada  were 
begun  in  1978.  Wre  also  organized  in  that 
same  year  the  bilateral  research  consulta- 
tive group. 

Discussions  with  Canada  continued  in 
1979.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  United  States 
and  Canada  issued  a  joint  statement  on 
transboundary  air  quality,  recognizing  that 
both  countries  contribute  to  transboundary 
air  pollution  and  announcing  the  intention 
to  develop  a  cooperative  agreement  on  air 
quality.5 

As  a  result  of  further  discussions,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  signed  a  memo- 
randum of  intent  in  August  1980,$  agreeing 
on  procedures  to  be  followed  in  preparing 
for  and  negotiating  an  agreement  on  trans- 
boundary air  pollution. 

The  memorandum  provided  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  United  States-Canada  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  and  under  it  five  joint  work 
groups  composed  of  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian Government  representatives  from 
scientific,  technical,  and  legal  areas. 

The  U.S.  membership  of  about  50  is 
drawn  from  8  different  Federal  agencies. 
The  Canadian  membership  is  comparable. 
The  objective  of  the  United  States-Canada 
work  groups  has  been  to  develop  as  much 
mutual  understanding  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  transboundary  air  pollution  as 
possible.  The  work  groups  have  been  hard 
at  work  for  more  than  a  year  now.  Their 


reports  are  to  be  ready  at  the  end  of  March, 
at  which  time  they  will  be  subjected  to  peer 
review  and  will  serve  as  a  technical  basis  for 
use  in  the  negotiations. 

During  his  first  visit  to  Canada  in  March 
of  last  year,7  the  President  confirmed  our 
commitment  to  open  negotiations  on  trans- 
boundary air  pollution,  as  called  for  in  the 
memorandum  of  intent.  The  President 
noted  U.S.  support  for  the  ongoing  cooper- 
ative scientific  work  to  better  understand 
the  problem.  He  also  indicated  his  expecta- 
tion that  the  negotiations  would  prove 
lengthy. 

Our  interest  in  an  agreement  with  Cana- 
da stems  from  the  fact  that  the  only  sensible 
approach  to  the  problem  is  a  cooperative 
one  with  our  northern  neighbor,  as  the 
Congress  has  recognized. 

In  addition,  we  want  Canada  to  adopt 
stricter  air  pollution  control  regulation  now 
in  effect  in  the  United  States.  At  present, 
the  Canadian  Federal  Government  is  gener- 
ally able  only  to  recommend  pollution  regu- 
lation to  the  Provinces,  which  have  final 
authority  to  implement  environmental  pro- 
grams. 

We  would  like  to  see  improved  emissions 
control  technology  applied  to  Canadian 
smelters  and  major  powerplants.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  more  than  100  sulfur  diox- 
ide scrubbers  now  in  operation  or  in  final 
stages  of  construction  at  powerplants  in  the 
United  States,  while  there  are  no  such 
scrubbers  on  powerplants  in  Canada. 

Further,  U.S.  standards  for  control  of 
automobile  emissions  are  three  times  strict- 
er than  those  in  Canada.  We  believe  that 
achieving  an  equivalent  level  of  pollution 
control  in  the  two  countries  should  be  our 
mutual  objective. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  issue 
with  Canada,  and  its  complexity,  we  believe 
transboundary  air  pollution  can  best  be 
addressed  in  bilateral  negotiations,  whether 
we  work  toward  a  treaty  or  an  executive 
agreement.  This  is  a  common  problem  and 
we  believe  it  requires  a  joint  solution.  We 
would  foresee  difficulties  in  concluding  an 
agreement  with  Canada  if  either  country,  or 
both,  were  inclined  to  act  unilaterally  now. 

We  held  our  first  two  formal  negotiating 
sessions  with  Canada  last  year  in  June  and 


5  For  the  text  of  the  joint  statement,  July  26, 
1979,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November 
1979,  pp.  26-27. 

6  August  5,  1980;  TIAS  9856. 


7  For  documentation  concerning  President 
Reagan's  March  1981  visit  to  Ottawa,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  Chapter  10, 
Part  N. 
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November.  These  meetings  were  devoted 
in  part  to  review  the  progress  of  the  work 
groups  and  to  developing  further  guidance 
for  their  work. 

We  have  also  exchanged  a  series  of  tech- 
nical papers  and  have  begun  discussions  on 
the  nature  of  an  eventual  agreement.  At  our 
next  session,  planned  for  February  24  here 
in  Washington,  we  expect  to  begin  discus- 
sion of  the  agreement  text.  I  personally 
believe  as  the  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
that  the  negotiations  are  going  well,  and  we 
intend  to  push  ahead  as  fast  as  the  degree  of 
our  scientific  understanding  of  the  issue  will 
allow. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  do  care  about 
and  are  concerned  about  Canadian  con- 
cerns on  air  pollution,  and  that  we  are 
indeed  committed  to  working  out  an  agree- 
ment mutually  acceptable  and  balanced  in 
its  provisions  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

The  Canadians  have  made  clear  that  they 
believe  the  two  countries  should  enter  into 
an  interim  program  to  control  transboun- 
dary  air  pollution. 

Sorry,  my  time  is  up.  Let  me  just  say  that 
this  is  an  area  where  we  should  continue  the 
negotiations,  continue  the  scientific  work, 
and  hope  that  as  the  scientific  work  is  con- 
cluded this  will  give  us  a  good  basis  on 
which  to  conclude  an  agreement. 

Thank  you,  sir. 


Document  293 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  and  Business 
Affairs  (Hormats)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
March  10,  1982* 

U.S.  Economic  Relations 
With  Canada 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
discuss  the  current  state  of  United  States- 
Canadian  economic  relations.  This  com- 
prises a  broad  group  of  issues  to  which  we 
give  regular  and  high-level  attention. 


The  United  States-Canadian  Interparlia- 
mentary Group,  involving  many  of  your 
colleagues,  convened  last  week  in  Florida9 
and  addressed  most,  if  not  all,  the  issues  I 
plan  to  raise  here. 

There  are  few  countries  so  interdepen- 
dent economically  as  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Let  me  start,  therefore,  by  putting 
issues  between  us  in  a  broad  perspective 
which  reflects  the  depth,  and  the  mutual 
benefit,  of  our  relationship.  With  this  as 
background,  I  will  then  discuss  the  econom- 
ic differences  between  our  two  nations 
which  have  increased  in  the  last  year  or  so. 


TRADE 

In  1981,  two-way  trade  exceeded  US$83 
billion,  accounting  for  over  17  percent  of 
U.S.  total  foreign  trade  and  more  than  60 
percent  of  Canada's  total  international 
trade.  More  than  one-sixth  of  U.S.  exports 
go  to  Canada,  nearly  twice  that  which  go  to 
Japan,  our  next  largest  customer.  Canada 
sends  us  a  number  of  important  products — 
including  not  only  raw  materials  such  as 
minerals  and  wood  products,  but  also  an 
increasingly  wide  range  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  U.S./Canadian  auto  pact,10 
which  was  the  framework  for  a  total  ex- 
change of  automotive  products  in  1980  or 
$19  billion,  has  produced  significant  bene- 
fits for  the  United  States  and  Canadian  auto 
industry. 

While  United  States-Canadian  trade  re- 
mains vitally  important  and  beneficial  to 
both  sides,  we  have  problems  in  specific 
fields.  For  example,  Maine's  problems  with 
Canadian  potatoes  from  the  eastern  prov- 
inces. These  problems  arise  and  can  disturb 
our  trade  relations;  but  for  the  most  part, 
they  do  not  become  major  issues  and  are 
resolved  in  ways  satisfactory  to  parties  on 
both  sides  of  the  border. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES 

Canada  and  the  United  States  share  con- 
cerns about  the  preservation  of  our  envi- 
ronment; both  countries  recognize  that  we 
must  work  together  to  achieve  this  goal. 

The  massive  program  to  clean  up  the 
Great  Lakes,   begun  a  decade  ago,   con- 


8  Source:  17.  S.  Economic  Relations  -with  Canada: 
Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S. 
Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Wash- 
ington, 1982),  pp.  6-13. 


9  For  a  report  on  the  meeting  of  this  group,  see 
Twenty-third  Meeting  of  the  Canada-U.S.  Interparlia- 
mentary Group,  March  4-8,  1 982,  Print  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982). 

'o  April  16,  1965;  17  UST  1372. 
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tinues.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  succeeded  in  reversing  a 
pattern  of  deterioration  in  the  lakes  which 
could  have  led  to  their  biological  death. 
The  results  of  this  massive  effort  are  al- 
ready evident. 

Similarly,  we  recognize  that  we  can  deal 
with  transboundary  air  pollution,  our  prin- 
cipal environmental  concern,  only  by  work- 
ing together.  Five  United  States-Canada 
work  groups  were  established  over  a  year 
ago  to  define  the  dimensions  of  this  prob- 
lem and  to  assemble  scientific  data. 
Negotiations  on  a  United  States-Canada 
agreement  on  transboundary  air  pollution 
were  opened  last  year.  Canadian  concerns 
will  be  very  much  in  the  minds  of  American 
policymakers  during  the  renewal  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.11  When  we  consider  the  work 
that  lies  ahead  on  air  pollution,  we  must 
remember  that  the  road  to  improved  water 
quality  in  the  Great  Lakes  was  long. 

DEFENSE 

In  defense,  we  are  the  closest  of  allies. 
The  defense  of  this  continent  must  be 
shared  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  and  it  is  being 
shared.  The  principal  bilateral  defense  tie, 
the  North  American  Aerospace  Defense 
Agreement,12  goes  beyond  our  joint  un- 
dertakings within  NATO.  Policies  are  coor- 
dinated regularly  in  the  Permanent  Joint 
Board  on  Defense.  Canadian  and  American 
forces  as  well  as  civilian  personnel  work  and 
train  together  at  bases  in  both  countries. 
Cooperation  in  defense  procurement  bene- 
fits both  economies. 


FISHERIES 

Fisheries  issues  have  been  particularly 
important  in  recent  years.  In  1979,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  signed  fisheries 
and  boundary  agreements  concerning  the 
Gulf  of  Maine.  Convinced  that  the  fisheries 
agreement  could  not  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  the  President  withdrew  it, 
just  prior  to  his  trip  to  Ottawa  last  March. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  now 
ratified  the  boundary  treaty,  and  it  is  in 
effect.  As  provided  for  in  that  treaty,  the 
World  Court  has  established  an  Ad  Hoc 
Chamber  to  determine  the  boundary.  The 
Court's  findings  will  be  binding  on  both 
parties.13 


»  P.L.  91-604,  December  31,  1970;  84  Stat. 
1676. 

12  The  most  recent  agreement  on  this  topic  was 
signed  on  March  11,  1981;  TIAS  10111. 

13  Regarding    the    boundaries    and    fisheries 


In  the  west  coast  fishery,  careful  negotia- 
tion and  a  cooperative  approach  by  both 
sides  permitted  the  resolution — in  1981 — 
of  significant  differences.  In  1979,  Canada 
had  seized  U.S.  albacore  tuna  boats,  and  the 
United  States  had  embargoed  tuna  imports 
from  Canada.  In  a  treaty  which  both  coun- 
tries ratified  last  July,  Canadian  and  U.S. 
vessels  are  permitted  to  fish  for  albacore 
tuna  along  each  other's  coasts  and  to  land 
their  catches  at  designated  ports  in  the 
other  country.14 


ALASKAN  GAS  PIPELINE 

A  joint  project  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  both  our  countries  passed  an  im- 
portant stage  late  last  year  when,  on  De- 
cember 10,  the  Congress  passed  legislation 
submitted  by  the  President  to  facilitate  the 
private  financing  of  the  Alaska  Gas  Pipe- 
line.15 This  prodigious  undertaking  would 
afford  the  lower  48  States  access  to  12 
percent  of  America's  natural  gas  reserves 
and  provide  the  equivalent  of  400,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day,  for  at  least  20  years.  It 
will  stimulate  exploration  which  could  lead 
to  major  new  finds.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  already  have  moved  ahead  on  the 
construction  of  the  southern  portions  of  the 
pipeline — linking  Alberta  to  the  U.S.  West 
and  Midwest  markets. 

Cooperation  such  as  this  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  United-States-Canadian  econom- 
ic relations.  Canada  has  benefited  greatly 
from  the  openness  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
and  from  major  resources  provided  by  U.S. 
investors.  U.S.  exporters  and  investors  have 
benefited  from  the  Canadian  market.  The 
prosperity  of  both  countries  has  been  en- 
hanced by  extensive  trade,  flows  of  energy 
resources,  and  flows  of  capital.  Canadian 
economic  policy  has  undergone  some  im- 
portant changes,  however,  and  these  are  a 
source  of  much  of  the  current  friction. 
Before  I  describe  those  changes,  I  would 
like  to  clearly  state  our  policy  in  one  key 
area. 


U.S.  INVESTMENT  POLICY 

United  States  investment  policy  has,  for 
many  years,  been  based  on  the  fundamental 


agreements,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,  1981,  Chapter  10,  Part  N.  Regarding 
referral  of  the  boundary  question  to  the  World 
Court,  see  document  298. 

•4  Signed  May  26,  1981,  ratified  July  29,  1981; 
TIAS  10057. 

is  P.L.  97-93,  December  15,  1981;  95  Sut. 
1204. 
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premise  that  an  open  international  invest- 
ment system  provides  the  most  efficient 
allocation  of  global  resources.  When  capital 
is  free  to  move  without  hindrance,  many 
nations  can  benefit  through  expanding 
world  output.  As  a  corollary,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment policy  is  to  minimize  intervention  in 
the  private  sector  decisionmaking  process. 

Two  basic  tenets,  which  we  have  strongly 
supported,  are  the  national  treatment  and 
most-favored-nation  principles.  And  we  in- 
sist, of  course,  that  investment  be  treated  in 
a  fashion  consistent  with  international  law. 
The  national  treatment  principle  holds  that 
foreign  investors  should  be  treated  no  less 
favorably  than  domestic  investors  in  like 
situations.  The  most-favored-nation  princi- 
ple holds  that  the  investors  of  one  foreign 
country  should  be  treated  no  less  favorably 
than  the  investors  of  any  other  foreign 
country.  The  two  principles  have  the  com- 
mon characteristics  of  reducing  instances  of 
discrimination  directed  at  foreign  invest- 
ment. We  have  worked  bilaterally  and  mul- 
tilaterally  to  gain  wide  acceptance  of  these 
principles  and  to  extend  the  application  of 
such  treatment  to  a  wider  range  of  enter- 
prises. 

A  particularly  important  step  in  this 
process  took  place  in  1976  when  the  United 
States  joined  other  OECD  member  govern- 
ments in  participating  in  the  consensus 
adopting  a  Declaration  on  International  In- 
vestment and  Related  Decision  on  national 
treatment.  The  Declaration  and  Decision 
were  reviewed  and  reaffirmed  in  1979  by  a 
consensus  of  OECD  countries  in  which  the 
United  States  also  participated. 

The  adoption  of  restrictive  investment 
and  trade  policies  by  our  neighbor  and 
largest  trading  partner  is  a  matter  of  partic- 
ular concern  which  poses  fundamental  is- 
sues for  the  members  of  the  OECD,  particu- 
larly the  United  States. 

Our  concerns  center  on  two  areas,  the 
restrictive  and  discriminatory  policies  in  the 
National  Energy  Program  (NEP),  now  being 
established  and  the  activities  of  the  existing 
Foreign  Investment  Review  Agency  (FIRA). 
In  addition,  Canada  just  announced  a  new 
set  of  mineral  policy  proposals  which  I  will 
mention  briefly. 

NATIONAL  ENERGY  PROGRAM  (NEP) 

Canada  proposed  its  National  Energy 
Program,  or  NEP,  in  October  1980.  The 
basic  policy  is  to  be  implemented  by  two 
major  pieces  of  legislation,  the  Canada  Oil 
and  Gas  Act,  ("Bill  C-48")  and  the  Energy 


Security  Act,  or  ESA.  The  Canada  Oil  and 
Gas  Act  passed  the  Parliament  in  Decem- 
ber. The  ESA  has  just  been  introduced  in 
the  Parliament. 

Our  key  concern  about  the  NEP  is  not  its 
objective — the  well  publicized  "Canadi- 
anization" — but  the  means  used  to  achieve 
the  objective,  especially  what  we  believe  to 
be  discriminatory  and  unfair  treatment  of 
foreign  investors.  The  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram which  are  of  most  concern  are: 

The  25  percent  crown  share,  or  "back- 
in,"  in  existing  oil  and  gas  discoveries  in 
Federal,  or  "Canada,"  lands.  This  changes 
the  rules  of  the  game  for  foreign  firms 
which  have  already  invested  in  exploration 
and  development  of  Canadian  energy  re- 
sources. The  Canadian  Government  now 
plans  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  exploration 
costs  incurred  by  the  companies  in  Canada 
lands  (which  include  the  Northern  Territo- 
ries and  offshore  areas),  calling  these  "ex 
gratia"  payments.  We  believe  the  decision 
to  make  these  payments  was  a  positive  step. 
But  it  is  only  a  very  small  step;  and  it  is  not 
adequate  to  compensate  for  the  value  of 
what  was  taken. 

The  old  system  of  depletion  allowances 
available  to  all  producing  firms  has  been 
replaced  by  the  Petroleum  Incentives  Pro- 
gram (PIP).  Under  the  PIP,  the  level  of 
Canadian  ownership  determines  the 
amount  of  exploration  grants  awarded  to  a 
company — with  the  maximum  grants 
awarded  to  companies  with  Canadian 
ownership  of  65  percent  or  higher.  More- 
over, qualifying  firms  must  meet  strict  con- 
trol tests  which  verify  that  the  enterprise  is 
controlled  and  directed  by  Canadians.  The 
Canadian  ownership  rate  rules  concern  us 
because  they  embody  an  overtly  discrimina- 
tory regime  based  on  nationality  to  award 
financial  grants  to  explore  in  Canada.  The 
control  status  test  troubles  us  because  of 
the  large  degree  of  subjective  discretion — 
rather  than  objective  criteria — that  con- 
fronts firms.  The  plans  for  the  Petroleum 
Incentives  Program  have  been  modified 
twice  since  their  intital  appearance,  most 
recendy  on  February  9.  These  changes  were 
intended  to  clarify  the  calculation  of  the 
ownership  rate  and  to  lessen  the  record- 
keeping burden  on  smaller  companies. 
However,  the  firms  are  still  uncertain  as  to 
where  they  stand  because  the  depletion 
allowance  system  has  been  cancelled  but 
companies  still  are  awaiting  final  regula- 
tions governing  the  PIP. 

We   are   also   concerned   by   the   con- 
strained shares  provision  of  the  ESA,  which 
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gives  Canadian  corporations  the  means  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  certain  level  of  Ca- 
nadian ownership  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
petroleum  incentives  grants.  We  have  had 
initial  discussions  with  the  Canadians  on 
this  issue,  and  voiced  certain  concerns.  For 
instance,  a  two-thirds  vote  of  holders  of  a 
class  of  shares  can  restrict  eligibility  for 
ownership  of  that  class  of  shares.  This  pro- 
vision is  potentially  discriminatory;  it  could 
depress  prices  of  stock  in  foreign  hands 
since  non-Canadians  could  be  excluded  as 
potential  shareholders.  We  intend  to  make 
our  concerns  clear  to  the  Canadians. 

The  Committee  on  Megaprojects  Indus- 
trial and  Regional  Benefits,  or  CMIRB,  has 
as  its  objective  to  increase  the  participation 
of  Canadian  firms  in  major  projects  and  to 
increase  procurement  of  Canadian  goods 
and  services  in  the  energy  sector.  Depend- 
ing on  how  the  program  is  administered,  its 
operations  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT),  particularly  Article  III, 
regarding  national  treatment  for  imported 
products. 

Production  licenses  for  oil  and  gas  on 
Canada  lands  will  only  be  available  to  com- 
panies with  50  percent  or  greater  Canadian 
ownership.  Thus,  U.S.  companies  which 
have  explored  on  Canada  lands,  and  made 
an  exploitable  discovery,  would  be  forced 
to  join  with  a  Canadian  partner  holding  at 
least  50  percent  interest,  before  receiving  a 
license  to  produce. 

The  Canada  Oil  and  Gas  Lands  Adminis- 
tration (COGLA)  has  just  been  established 
by  the  Canada  Oil  and  Gas  Act  to  redis- 
tribute exploration  rights  already  held  by 
private  companies.  We  are  seeking  more 
information  on  this.  On  the  basis  of  what  we 
know,  we  have  a  number  of  initial  concerns. 
By  requiring  the  owners  of  existing  explora- 
tion interests  to  negotiate  new  exploration 
agreements  with  the  Government  of  Cana- 
da or  to  apply  for  provisional  leases,  the 
COGLA  will  have  significant  discretion  in 
controlling    ongoing    exploration    opera- 
tions. The  actual  guidelines  for  the  organi- 
zation are  still  being  drawn  up.  We  have 
learned  that  firms  may  be  asked  to  relin- 
quish a  large  share  of  their  exploration 
acreage  as  a  condition  for  receiving  a  new 
exploration  agreement  (although  in  cases 
where  leases  had  already  expired,  new  con- 
ditions may  have  been  anticipated).  The 
stated  purpose  is  "to  meet  an  objective  of 
substantially    increasing    crown    reserves 
(and)  to  provide  for  new  entry  into  the 
frontier  areas."  We  will  make  it  clear  that 
this  should  not  become  another  retroactive 


measure.  COGLA  is  also  supposed  to  in- 
crease Canadian  industrial,  employment, 
and  social  benefits  from  oil  and  gas  activi- 
ties on  Canada  lands.  (It  is  not  clear  how 
this  agency  will  combine  with  the  CMIRB  to 
enforce  "Buy  Canadian"  policies  on  energy 
enterprises.)  The  COGLA  also  seeks  to 
help  meet  "Canadian  government  objec- 
tives of  increasing1  equity  participation  by 
Canadians  and  Canadian  companies"  and 
to  achieve  "the  objective  of  increased  gov- 
ernment participation."  Depending  on  how 
it  is  administered,  COGLA  raises  many 
potential  concerns. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  REVIEW  AGENCY  (FIRA) 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  Foreign 
Investment  Review  Agency,  or  FIRA,  and 
describe  those  elements  which  concern  us 
most. 

The  FIRA  is  a  legislatively-mandated 
screening  agency  which  must  approve  in- 
coming investments.  We  have  not  chal- 
lenged FIRA's  existence  or  its  basic  prom- 
ise— to  review  inward  investment — al- 
though we  have  stressed,  and  Canada  itself 
has  acknowledged,  that  it  is  an  exception  to 
the  national  treatment  principle  (Canada 
has  notified  this  to  the  OECD).  Our  prob- 
lems center  on  FIRA's  operations. 

First,  in  judging  an  application  by  a  for- 
eign investor,  FIRA  applies  a  vague  and 
highly  subjective  standard:  whether  there  is 
significant  benefit  to  Canada.  Second,  FIRA 
in  many  cases  extracts  undertakings  from 
prospective  investors  before  approving  an 
investment  proposal.  These  are  legally  en- 
forceable agreements,  or  performance  re- 
quirements, such  as  undertakings  requiring 
purchase  in  Canada,  export  commitments, 
import  restrictions,  requirements  to  hire 
specified  levels  of  Canadian  management 
and  labor,  obligations  to  move  productive 
facilities  from  the  United  States  to  Canada, 
obligations  to  transfer  patents  and  know- 
how  to  Canada  without  charge,  and  other 
commitments  which  run  counter  to  general- 
ly accepted  international  practices.  These 
measures  can  seriously  distort  investment 
and  trade  flows  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Moreover,  because  of  the  way 
FIRA  now  operates,  its  very  existence  un- 
doubtedly discourages  many  would-be  in- 
vestors. 

The  FIRA  is  essentially  aimed  at  new 
investment.  But  it  also  reviews  changes  in 
ownership  of  Canadian  subsidiaries  of  for- 
eign firms.  This  might  occur  when  two 
American  firms  merge  or  when  an  Ameri- 
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can  firm  wishes  to  sell  its  Canadian  subsidi- 
ary to  another  non-Canadian  firm.  These 
transfers  are  frequently  disapproved  by 
FIRA,  even  in  situations  where  there  is  no 
change  in  the  level  of  Canadian  ownership. 
This  FIRA  policy  can  have  the  effect  of 
depressing  the  value  of  U.S.  firms'  assets  in 
Canada. 

Despite  Canadian  Government  claims  of 
a  high  rate  of  approval  by  the  FIRA,  its 
statistics  present  an  incomplete  picture. 
Many  foreign  investment  applications  are 
either  never  presented,  withdrawn  before 
disapproval,  or  are  greatly  modified  to  ac- 
commodate FIRA-mandated  performance 
requirements. 

NATIONAL  MINERALS  POLICY 

Canada  announced  on  March  8  a  set  of 
new  minerals  policy  proposals.  These  were 
the  subject  of  a  joint  Federal-Provincial 
Ministers  meeting  in  mid-January.  Though 
we  have  made  only  a  very  preliminary  re- 
view of  the  proposals,  I  should  note  that  the 
level  of  foreign  ownership  in  the  Canadian 
minerals  sector  is  about  36  percent,  consid- 
erably lower  than  in  the  energy  sector.  The 
new  proposals  refer  to  maintenance  of  "sta- 
bility" in  taxation  and  the  investment  cli- 
mate and  do  not  appear  to  contain  specific 
reference  to  a  Canadianization  goal  like  that 
in  the  NEP.  We  have  also  noted  that  there  is 
a  reference  to  increasing  procurement  of 
mining  machinery  from  Canadian  sources. 
It  is  not  clear  precisely  how  this  would  be 
implemented;  we  will  need  to  monitor  this 
aspect. 


U.S.  RESPONSE  TO  THE  CANADIAN  INVESTMENT 
POLICIES 

The  rising  concern  in  the  United  States 
regarding  discriminatory  Canadian  invest- 
ment and  energy  policies  has  engendered 
wide  ranging  and  vigorous  discussion  on 
how  we  should  respond.  The  concerns  over 
Canadian  investment  policies  expressed 
here  in  Congress,  and  by  U.S.  business  and 
labor  groups,  are  valid  and  we  share  them. 


NEP — BILATERAL 

We  have  met  with  Canadian  officials  on  a 
bilateral  basis  on  numerous  occasions  to 
enumerate — with  the  frankness  characteris- 
tic of  our  countries'  relationship— our  con- 
cerns on  the  NEP.  The  President,  Secretary 
Haig,  Secretary  Regan,  Ambassador  Brock, 
and  other  Cabinet  officers,  and  other  senior 


officials  have  been  actively  involved  in  this 
dialogue.  Secretary  Haig  has  had  several 
meetings  and  conversations  with  External 
Affairs  Secretary  MacGuigan.  Secretary 
Regan  headed  a  small  delegation  to  Ottawa 
last  October  to  discuss  investment  and  en- 
ergy policies.  More  recendy,  on  December 
16.  I  led  an  interagency  delegation  to  Ot- 
tawa and  we  presented  our  case  against  the 
"back-in"  provision.  Ambassador  Brock  vis- 
ited Canada  in  late  January  for  further  dis- 
cussion, including  a  meeting  with  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau. 

We  concentrated  our  talks  initially  on  the 
NEP  provisions,  such  as  the  back-in,  con- 
tained in  the  Canada  Oil  and  Gas  Act.  The 
Canadian  Parliament  passed  this  legislation 
on  December  18.  During  the  course  of  our 
discussions,  lasting  more  than  1  year,  the 
Canadians  decided  to  make  "ex  gratia" 
payments  for  the  crown  share.  But  these 
payments  cannot  be  regarded  as  adequate, 
and  there  have  not  been  any  significant 
modifications  in  other  elements  of  the 
legislation  of  concern  for  foreign  investors. 

The  Energy  Security  Act  (ESA)  contains 
other  objectionable  provisions,  such  as  the 
Petroleum  Incentives  Program  (PIP),  which 
I  mentioned  earlier.  That  legislation  was 
formally  introduced  in  Parliament  about  2 
weeks  ago.  A  Canadian  team  visited  Wash- 
ington on  March  1  to  brief  U.S.  officials  on 
this  legislation.  The  ESA  introduces  a  num- 
ber of  complex  changes  to  Canadian  energy 
policy,  and  we  have  raised  a  number  of 
important  concerns  about  it.  We  are  study- 
ing the  effects  of  the  ESA  on  U.S.  interest* 
and  will  have  further  discussions  with  the 
Canadian  Government  on  the  issues  raised 
by  ESA. 


NEP — MULTILATERAL  DISCUSSIONS  AND  CON- 
CERNS 

In  addition  to  bilateral  contacts,  we  have 
had  numerous  consultations  on  the  NEP  in 
multilateral  fora,  in  the  OECD  Committee 
on  International  Investment  and  Multina- 
tional Enterprises  (CIME)  and  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency. 

In  the  CIME,  several  other  member 
countries  have  joined  us  in  criticizing  the 
discriminatory  aspects  of  the  NEP  which 
depart  from  national  treatment.  We  first 
presented  our  concerns  in  the  March  1981 
meeting  of  the  CIME  under  the  consulta- 
tions provisions  of  the  1976  investment 
instruments.  (This  was  the  first  formal  use 
of  these  provisions.)  The  discussions  con- 
tinued in  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  and  its  Working  Group  on  Interna- 
tional Investment  Policies.  The  United 
States  and  the  other  countries  not  only 
raised  the  specific,  substantive  aspects  of 
the  NEP  which  depart  from  the  national 
treatment  principle,  but  also  noted  that 
Canada's  discriminatory  policies  could  dis- 
rupt efforts  within  the  OECD  aimed  at 
expanding  and  strengthening  the  national 
treatment  principle  and  could  undermine 
acceptance  of  the  principle  by  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

In  response,  the  Canadian  Government 
described  the  NEP  to  the  CIME  members 
and  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  the  na- 
tional treatment  principle.  The  Canadian 
Government  promised  to  notify  to  the 
OECD  the  elements  of  the  NEP  which  are 
national  treatment  exceptions.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ottawa  has  not,  in  our  view, 
adequately  reconciled  its  current  energy 
policies  with  its  OECD  commitments.  Also, 
the  Canadian  Government  has  not,  to  date, 
fully  responded  to  the  various  specific  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  other  OECD  countries 
during  the  consultative  process.  Thus,  the 
results  of  these  consultations  have  not  been 
fully  satisfactory.  However,  they  have  been 
a  useful  indication  to  Canada  that  the  NEP 
is  not  solely  a  U.S.  concern,  but  one  which 
is  widely  shared  among  OECD  member 
countries. 

In  the  IEA,  the  effects  of  the  NEP  pric- 
ing, taxation,  and  production  policies  on 
Canadian  energy  supplies  have  been  the 
subject  of  multilateral  discussions.  We  have 
raised  questions  about  the  potential  nega- 
tive supply  consequences  of  the  NEP  on 
Canada's  ability  to  meet  its  IEA  un- 
dertakings. These  include  placing  maxi- 
mum reliance,  as  practicable,  on  market 
forces  to  promote  production  and  conser- 
vation. 

A  positive  development  was  the  state- 
ment in  the  Canadian  budget  message  of 
November  12  that  "the  special  measures 
being  employed  to  achieve  more  Canadian 
ownership  and  control  of  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  are  not,  in  the  Government  of 
Canada's  view,  appropriate  for  other  sec- 
tors." On  the  basis  of  this  assurance,  we 
expect  that  the  Canadian  Government  will 
not  extend  NEP-type  discriminatory  meas- 
ures. Such  measures  would  introduce  dis- 
turbing new  shocks  in  our  bilateral  econom- 
ic relations. 

FIRA 

As  with  the  NEP,  we  have  had  extensive 
consultations  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 


ment on  FIRA's  practices  and  its  impact  on 
U.S.  investors.  The  Canadian  Government 
is  keenly  aware  of  our  views,  but  to  date  has 
shown  little  willingness  to  make  any  signifi- 
cant modifications  to  meet  our  specific  con- 
cerns. Therefore,  we  reluctantly  concluded 
that  we  must  take  our  case  to  the  GATT  for 
those  elements  of  FIRA's  policies  which  we 
consider  to  be  GATT  violations. 

GATT  Article  XXII  provides  for  consul- 
tation between  Contracting  Parties  on  any 
matter  cohered  by  the  GATT.  At  our  initia- 
tive, consultations  under  this  Article  took 
place  in  Geneva  on  February  17.  Observers 
from  the  European  Community  delegation 
were  also  in  attendance.  At  this  meeting,  we 
argued  that  the  export  and  local  contents 
requirements  imposed  by  FIRA  in  the  in- 
vestment approval  process  are  contrary  to 
GATT  articles  regarding  (1)  quantitative  or 
other  restrictions  on  imports,  (2)  national 
treatment  and  (3)  import  substitution.  The 
Canadian  side  heard  our  case  but  asked  for 
an  adjournment  so  they  could  seek  instruc- 
tions from  Ottawa  on  their  response. 

If  the  results  of  these  consultations  are 
not  satisfactory,  we  would  likely  seek  a 
GATT  Article  XXIII  proceeding.  This  is  a 
more  formal  process,  consisting  of  an  inter- 
national panel.  The  decision  is  binding.  In 
that  proceeding,  we  would  base  our  case  on 
the  points  described  above,  but  would  also 
argue  that  FIRA's  practices  nullify  the  bene- 
fits of  earlier  trade  agreements  and  conces- 
sions. 

The  November  Canadian  budget  mes- 
sage promised  a  review  of  FIRA's  adminis- 
tration and  deferred,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, an  earlier  proposal  to  expand  FIRA's 
mandate  to  review  and  monitor  already- 
established  foreign  investments  in  Canada. 
This  is  certainly  a  positive  development.  An 
expansion  of  FIRA's  mandate  would  have 
been  a  serious  new  derogation  from  inter- 
national norms.  We  were  told  in  the  fall  that 
the  FIRA  was  considering  adopting  a  policy 
of  more  explicitness  and  openness  in  its 
decisionmaking  process — in  particular, 
publicly  explaining  the  reasons  for  disap- 
provals. There  were  also  indications  that 
size  criteria  would  be  applied,  granting 
small  businesses  special  treatment.  While 
certain  of  our  important  concerns  would 
remain,  these  would  be  positive  steps.  We 
have  not,  however,  seen  actual  signs  of  such 
new  policies.  Foreign  investors  continue  to 
face  complex  and  difficult  FIRA  perform- 
ance requirements. 

We  have  an  ongoing  effort  to  obtain 
information  on  individual  companies'  expe- 
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riences  with  FIRA.  This  is  needed  as  a  basis 
for  presenting  our  views  on  FIRA's  effects 
to  Ottawa  and  to  international  organiza- 
tions which  oversee  investment  matters. 
We,  of  course,  avoid  jeopardizing  individu- 
al companies'  relations  with  the  Canadian 
Government.  Thus  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  obtain  a  complete  picture  through  the 
fact-finding  process. 

OTHER  ISSUES 

In  a  related  area,  one  of  my  deputies, 
Matt  Scocozza,  visited  Ottawa  last  week  to 
hear  Canadian  views  on  the  access  of  U.S. 
trucking  companies  to  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket. We  are  seeking  to  determine  the  effect 
of  Canadian  Provincial  regulations  and  the 
FIRA  on  U.S.  trucking  firms.  In  the  United 
States,  Canadian  firms  have  benefited 
equally  with  U.S.  firms  from  the  recent 
liberalization  of  U.S.  laws.  The  ICC  has 
halted  action  on  applications  by  Canadian 
trucking  firms  to  operate  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  until  it  can  investigate  the 
issues. 

At  the  discussions  last  week,  involving 
several  U.S.  agencies  and  Canadian  Provin- 
cial and  Federal  officials,  we  gathered  infor- 
mation regarding  the  relationship  of  the 
Provincial  and  Federal  authorities  about 
U.S.  truckers'  access  to  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket. This  information  indicated  that  provin- 
cial regulation  did  not  appear  to  be  unfair 
to  American  trucking.  The  ICC  will  con- 
sider this  information  in  their  investigation, 
and  we  will  maintain  our  active  involvement 
in  the  issues. 

Finally,  because  the  National  Minerals 
Policy  proposals  have  just  been  announced, 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  assess 
their  implications  for  U.S.  interests,  but 
they  appear  to  raise  a  number  of  new  issues. 
We  will  probably  need  to  seek  consultations 
with  the  Canadian  Government.  If  these 
proposals  are  adopted  in  ways  which  are 
detrimental  to  U.S.  interests,  we  will  take 
whatever  steps  are  appropriate. 

MINERAL  LANDS  LEASING  ACT 

The  NEP  and  FIRA  raised  questions 
about  whether  Canada  should  still  be  con- 
sidered a  "reciprocal  country"  under  the 
terms  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,16  thus  permitting  continued  access  to 
U.S.  Federal  mineral  lands  to  companies 
owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  Canadians.  In 


•6  P.L.  66-85,  February  25,  1920;  41  Stat.  437. 


February,  after  a  public  comment  period 
and  after  soliciting  the  views  of  other  in- 
terested agencies,  Interior  Secretary  Watt 
ruled  that  Canada's  status  as  a  "reciprocal" 
country  under  the  terms  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  should  not  be  changed. 
Interior  took  into  account  public  comments 
on  factual  questions  to  aid  in  interpreting 
whether  the  MLLA's  provisions  were  met. 
Interior  .based  its  decision  on  a  two-part 
test:  (1)  whether  U.S.  citizens  are  precluded 
by  Canada  from  investing  in  Canadian  cor- 
porations and  (2)  whether  U.S.  investors 
are  discriminated  against  by  exclusion  from 
access  to  Canadian  mineral  resources.  The 
Interior  Department  determined  that  U.S. 
citizens  may  make  such  investments  and 
that  they  have  access  to  Canadian  mineral 
resources.  It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  this 
determination  was  made  in  the  narrow  con- 
text of  complying  with  a  specific  U.S.  law, 
and  does  not  address,  or  prejudice,  our 
position  on  broader  Canadian  investment 
and  energy  policies. 


FUTURE  U.S.  RESPONSES 

As  a  result  of  the  extensive  discussions 
we  have  had  with  Ottawa,  I  think  that  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  Canadian  Government 
has  a  heightened  awareness  of  U.S.  con- 
gressional, executive  branch,  and  public 
concerns  about  the  discriminatory  and  un- 
fair elements  of  the  NEP  and  FIRA.  For  our 
part,  we  understand  somewhat  better — al- 
though we  continue  to  have  major  prob- 
lems with — the  Canadian  rationale  for  these 
programs.  And  we  have  a  much  better 
knowledge  of  the  administrative  details  of 
these  policies  and  how  they  may  affect  U.S. 
investors  in  Canada. 

At  the  same  time,  substantial  differences 
remain  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada over  the  efficacy  and  fairness  of  these 
Canadian  investment  and  energy  policies 
and  their  potential  impact  on  the  interna- 
tional norms  to  which  most  developed  na- 
tions adhere,  as  well  as  the  impact  on  our 
bilateral  economic  relationship.  Because 
the  NEP  is  still  evolving,  and  because  the 
laws  and  regulations  regarding  both  NEP 
and  FIRA  allow  for  a  large  measure  of 
administrative  discretion  in  implementa- 
tion, we  cannot  accurately  forecast  the  full 
impact  yet.  I  would  now  like  to  describe 
some  of  the  potential  future  actions  which 
are  available  to  us  on  these  issues. 

First,  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  con- 
tinue and  intensify  bilateral  pressure.  The 
implementing  regulations  and  administra- 
tive procedures  for  the  NEP  are  not  all  in 
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place.  Some  new  governmental  agencies 
with  potentially  wide-ranging  mandates 
have  been  created  in  the  Canadian  energy 
area,  and  the  scope  of  operations  of  these 
agencies  is  just  being  developed.  By  staying 
in  close  touch  with  Ottawa,  we  will  be  better 
able  to  gauge  the  impact  of  the  NEP  on  U.S. 
investors  as  it  evolves  and  to  press  for 
changes  in  those  aspects  which  have  an 
unfair  or  harmful  impact. 

Second,  we  should  vigorously  pursue 
our  GAIT  case  on  FIRA  and  initiate  a  case 
against  the  NEP  if  it  is  implemented  in  ways 
which  are  contrary  to  Canada's  GAIT  obli- 
gations. This  is  important,  not  only  to  seek 
redress  for  our  specific  problems  with  FIRA 
and  the  NEP,  but  also  to  enlist  the  support 
of  others  and  test  the  ability  of  the  current 
GAIT  framework  to  deal  with  trade-related 
investment  issues. 

Third,  we  need  to  continue  to  encourage 
Canada  to  live  up  to  its  OECD  commit- 
ments on  national  treatment.  The  OECD 
investment  instruments  are  not  binding  in 
the  sense  that  they  contain  enforcement 
procedures  or  sanctions.  But  Canada  as 
much  as  the  other  OECD  countries  has 
benefited  from  the  kind  of  open  interna- 
tional investment  regime  that  the  OECD  is 
seeking  to  foster.  The  Canadians  need  to 
recognize  the  potentially  harmful  effects  of 
their  policies  both  within  and  outside  the 
OECD.  In  this  regard,  we  expect  the 
Canadians  to  notify  to  the  OECD  all  NEP- 
related  national  treatment  exceptions,  as 
they  have  agreed  to  do,  and  to  move  to 
conform  to  a  greater  degree  with  OECD 
standards. 

Fourth,  we  will  continue  to  stay  in  close 
touch  with  U.S.  investors  in  Canada  in 
order  to  obtain  their  views  of  Canadian 
actions  and  legislation,  to  monitor  the  im- 
pact of  the  NEP  as  it  develops,  and  to  be 
aware  of  changes  in  the  operations  of  FIRA. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the 
administrative  discretion  for  Canadian  offi- 
cials provided  for  under  both  NEP  and 
FIRA  regulations. 

Fifth,  we  are  prepared  to  intercede  with 
the  Canadian  authorities  when  we  believe  it 
necessary  or  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
U.S.  firms  on  specific  problems  which  arise 
under  either  the  NEP  or  FIRA.  When  there 
are  instances  of  harmful  or  discriminatory 
treatment  based  on  nationality  of  an  enter- 
prise, we  will  respond  promptly  and  strong- 

CONCLUSION 

In  dealing  with  these  investment,  energy, 
and  minerals  concerns,  both  Canada  and 


the  United  States  need  to  keep  in  mind  the 
importance  of  resolving  our  problems  in 
ways  consistent  with  our  broader  relation- 
ship. And  we  also  need  to  recognize  these 
problems  as  part  of  a  troubling  internation- 
al progression  of  investment  restrictions. 
To  counter  this  trend,  the  United  States  has 
sought  international  discussion  of  a  number 
of  investments  issues — notably  national 
treatment  and  the  imposition  of  perform- 
ance requirements  similar  to  those  man- 
dated by  FIRA — in  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions, including  the  World  Bank,  the 
GATT,  tnd  the  OECD.  In  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  OECD  in  January,  for 
example,  we  gained  the  agreement  of  other 
members  to  reinvigorate  the  OECD's  work 
on  investment.  In  our  preparations  thus  far 
for  the  Versailles  Summit  and  the  fall 
GATT  Ministerial  meeting,  we  are  encour- 
aging other  governments  to  consider  a 
more  rigorous  international  approach  to 
investment  problems. 

Just  as  we  expect  that,  over  time,  the. 
deleterious  effects  of  the  NEP  and  FIRA  will 
become  clear  to  Canada,  so  do  we  hope  that 
the  positive  value  of  international  un- 
derstandings to  reduce  or  eliminate  unfair 
or  harmful  investment  policies  will  also 
become  clear.  In  a  period  of  rapid  change 
and  uncertainty,  our  mutual  interests  are 
best  served  by  national  policies  which  at- 
tempt to  remove  distortions  to  trade  and 
investment  flows  and  which  have  the  effect 
of  strengthening  global  allocation  of  re- 
sources according  to  economic  criteria. 


Document  294 


Statement  by  the  Assistant  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  for  Investment  Policy,  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  Office  (Bale),  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,   March   10,    19S217 


U.S.  Economic  Relations 
With  Canada 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  come  be- 
fore you  and  your  subcommittee  to  address 
the  subject  today. 


17  Source:  U.S.  Economic  Relations  vnth  Canada, 
pp.  26-28. 
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My  prepared  testimony18  and  that  of  my 
colleagues  deal  rather  thoroughly  with  en- 
ergy investment  related  issues,  which  today 
are  the  major  contentious  problems  in  Unit- 
ed States-Canadian  economic  trade  rela- 
tions. 

In  regard  to  these  relations  on  the  posi- 
tive side,  the  United  States-Canada  trading 
and  investing  relationship  is  the  largest  and 
most  extensive  of  any  two  countries  in  the 
world.  In  1981,  two-way  trade  approached 
$87  billion,  accounting  for  almost  20  per- 
cent of  United  States  world  trade  and  more 
than  70  percent  of  Canada's  total  trade. 

There  is  a  high  degree  of  economic  in- 
tegration between  our  two  countries,  and 
this  is  exemplified  by  the  large  volume  of 
duty-free  trade.  In  1979  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  United  States  imports  from 
Canada  entered  the  United  States  duty  free, 
while  70  percent  of  United  States  exports  to 
Canada  were  accorded  duty-free  treatment. 

The  average  United  States  tariff  applied 
to  Canadian  imports  has  been  1.3  percent, 
compared  to  an  average  Canadian  tariff  rate 
of  4.3  percent  applicable  to  United  States 
exports.  As  a  result  of  the  concessions 
agreed  to  in  the  Tokyo  round,19  duty-free 
trade  between  our  two  countries  should 
approach  80  to  90  percent  by  1987. 

I  think  what  this  represents,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  an  extensive  volume  of  duty-free 
trade  without  a  formal  free  trade  agreement 
between  our  two  countries  but  the  effects  of 
an  evolution  between  our  two  countries. 

On  the  negative  side,  major  problems 
have  been  created  for  the  United  States  by 
FIRA  and  its  practices  of  engaging  in  legally 
enforceable  performance  standards  that 
distort  trading  investment,  FIRA's  screen- 
ing of  inward  investment  and  its  interfer- 
ence with  the  transfer  of  foreign-held  Cana- 
dian assets. 

We  are  also  very  much  concerned  about 
the  national  energy  program  with  its  dis- 
criminatory, retroactive,  and  inadequate 
compensation  features. 


18  For  Bale's  prepared  statement,  see  ibid.,  pp. 
28-33. 

19  The  Tokyo  Round,  which  was  the  seventh 
set  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations  since  the 
Second  World  War,  concluded  at  Geneva  on  April 
12,  1979.  Among  the  many  agreements  concluded 
were  two  with  Canada,  the  first  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding,  TIAS  9978,  the  second  an  agree- 
ment on  cheese,  TIAS  9980.  For  further  docu- 
mentation on  the  Tokyo  Round,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977-1980,  Part  V, 
section  B. 


Now,  on  the  Canadian  side  there  is  great 
political  sensitivity  about  foreign  ownership 
of  Canadian  assets,  which  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector  approaches  50  percent  and  in 
the  energy  sector  exceeds  60  percent.  In 
addition,  the  current  Canadian  Govern- 
ment appears  bent  on  increasing  the  Cana- 
dian Government's  role  in  the  Canadian 
economy. 

The  real  issue  before  the  United  States  is 
how  can  we,  how  should  we,  and  how  do  we 
intend  to  best  deal  with  these  problems.  We 
must  deal  with  them  not  only  because  of  the 
particular  problems  that  Canada's  policies 
present  to  our  interest  but  also  because  of 
the  example  Canada  is  setting  in  not  living 
up  to  its  international  obligations  that  we 
would  rather  not  have  other  countries  fol- 
low. 

In  terms  of  the  methods  of  approach  to 
this  problem,  we  do  have  a  bilateral  prob- 
lem. We  are  utilizing  bilateral  techniques. 
We  have  had,  as  other  speakers  have  men- 
tioned, frequent  bilateral  discussions  and 
communications  for  more  than  1  year  with 
some,  albeit  quite  limited,  success.  We 
should,  however,  continue  such  an  ap- 
proach. 

Second,  in  a  bilateral  context  we  have 
taken  some  of  Canada's  practices  to  the 
GAIT  .  We  are  utilizing  GAl'l  procedures 
to  bring  the  attention  of  the  GAIT  to  what 
we  think  are  clear  violations  of  several  arti- 
cles of  the  GAl'l  and  the  practices  of  the 
Foreign  Investment  Review  Agency. 

Under  these  procedures  we  are  probably 
headed  toward  an  arbitration  panel,  al- 
though at  any  point  along  the  road  a  settle- 
ment could  be  reached  if  Canada  meets  our 
concerns.  The  Canadians  themselves  ap- 
preciate the  use  of  the  GAIT.  They  have  in 
the  past  and  now  are  in  the  process  of 
bringing  GAl'l  cases  against  the  United 
States,  and  on  this  issue  Canadians  at  the 
highest  level  of  their  Government  have  told 
Ambassador  Brock  and  others  that  they  will 
abide  by  the  GAl'l   decision  process. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  GAIT  will 
not  deal  with  all  or  perhaps  not  even  most 
of  our  problems,  but  for  the  first  time,  we 
have  taken  a  trade-related  investment  issue 
to  the  GAl'l ,  and  this  is  an  important 
precedent.  The  problem  we  are  having  with 
Canada  is  illustrious  of  a  broader  multilat- 
eral weakness  in  the  international  economy. 

The  problem  is  that  Canada  is  under  no 
international  sanctions  according  to  any  ex- 
isting and  binding  rules  in  the  investment 
field  regarding  its  policies  that  are  cleary  in 
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violation  of  certain  agreed  principles  of 
treatment  of  international  investment.  Can- 
ada has  multilateral  obligations  under  the 
OECD,  and  the  United  States  as  well  as 
other  countries  have  raised  the  problem  of 
the  massive  derogation  that  Canada's  na- 
tional energy  program  represents  from  the 
1976  Declaration  on  National  Treatment20 
to  which  Canada  is  a  party. 

However,  there  are  no  sanctions  under 
the  OECD  other  than  under  international 
pressure,  and  while  international  pressure 
may  be  effective  in  certain  circumstances,  in 
many  other  cases  it  may  not  be.  We  need  to 
explore  in  the  1980's  new  forms  of  interna- 
tional rules  for  investment.  A  start  can  be 
made  in  the  GAIT  Ministerial  in  the  fall  in 
addressing  the  trade-related  investment 
practices. 

Canadian  problems  are  not  unique  to 
Canada.  National  treatment,  barriers  to  in- 
vestment, and  trade-distorting  performance 
requirements  are  widespread  among  both 
developed  and  developing  countries.  While 
working  both  bilaterally  and  multilaterally 
to  arrive  at  solutions  to  our  problems,  we 
will  have  to  continue  to  evaluate  the  impact 
of  Canada's  investment  and  energy  policies 
and  United  States  economic  and  commer- 
cial interests  and  assess  what  we  can  do 
under  United  States  law  to  address  our 
concerns. 

In  the  administration  we  are  continuing 
to  explore  possible  further  approaches  to 
the  investment  and  energy  problems  that 
we  have  with  Canada.  Certainly  one  thing 
we  should  take  into  account,  however,  is 
that  Canadian  policy  will  clearly  be  affected 
by  the  Canadian  Government's  evaluation 
of  the  internal  cost  of  its  current  and  pro- 
spective policies. 

There  appears  to  be  mounting  internal 
concern  in  Canada  about  these  policies.  For 
example,  the  president  of  a  major  Canadian 
company  recently  said, 

"Because  of  the  NEP,  the  Canadian 
energy  industry  is  smaller  and  weaker 
and  less  capable  of  finding  the  new  ener- 
gy sources  that  Canada  will  need  to 
achieve  to  arrive  at  self-sufficiency." 

In  addition,  some  of  the  Canadian  press 
have  stated  that — 

"Ottawa's  pursuit  of  the  Canadianiza- 
tion  objective  has  had  a  devastating  im- 


pact on  the  Canadian  dollar,  and  the 
National  Energy  Program  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  Canadian  Government  to- 
wards investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  have  resulted  in  a  huge  outflow 
of  capital  from  Canada." 

I  should  note  in  passing  that  despite 
Canada's  internal  need  for  investment  capi- 
tal, according  to  OECD  and  U.N.  sources, 
since  1973  Canada  has  had  a  net  outflow  of 
direct  investment.  Canada  will  have  to 
choose  between  its  current  political  and 
long-term  economic  needs. 

Various  members  of  the  administration 
believe  that  positive  solutions  are  possible. 
We  need  to  work  hard  to  find  them  and  we 
should  do  this  in  order  to  preserve  the 
extensive  and  generally  good  economic  and 
trade  relations  that  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  for  so  long  enjoyed. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Letter  From  the  Canadian  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs  (MacGuigan)  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  April  23,  198221 


Financing  for  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline 

Dear  Al:  I  have  been  alerted  to  what 
could  become  a  critical  impasse  in  the 
discussions  on  financing  of  the  Alaskan 
segment  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation System. 

As  you  well  know,  in  addition  to  the 
bilateral  agreement  of  1977,22  our  two 
Governments  have  jointly  invested  substan- 
tial efforts  in  support  of  this  pipeline,  which 
we  have  agreed  is  in  the  long-term  security 
and  energy  interests  of  both  our  countries. 
The  Canadian  Government  remains  com- 
mitted to  the  early  completion  of  the  proj- 
ect, based  on  private  financing,  but  I  am 
concerned  that  the  various  parties  involved 
in  the  financing  negotiations  may  fail  to 
appreciate  fully  the  implications  of  any  sig- 


20  The  "Declaration  on  National  Treatment"  is 
Section  II  of  the  OECD  "Declaration  on  Interna- 
tional Investment  and  Multilateral  Enterprises," 
June  21,  1976.  For  text,  see  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  July  19,  1976,  p.  83. 


21  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July 
1982,  p.  54.  This  letter  and  the  one  following 
were  released  jointly  by  the  U.S.  and  Canadian 
Governments. 

22  September  20,  1977;  29  UST  3581. 
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nificant  delay  on  the  willingness  or  ability  of 
the  Canadian  Government  and  the  Canadi- 
an companies  involved  to  proceed  with  it  at 
some  later  date. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Pipeline  Com- 
missioner, the  Honourable  Mitchell  Sharp, 
is  planning  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
producers  and  the  sponsors  of  the  Alaska 
portion  next  week  in  order  to  apprise  them 
of  the  views  and  concerns  of  the  Canadian 
Government.  I  am  sure  that  a  reiteration  by 
you  of  the  USA  Government's  support  of 
the  project,  preferably  in  a  public  state- 
ment, would  have  a  positive  influence. 

I  am  prepared  to  release  this  letter  as  a 
clear  statement  for  the  public  record  of  our 
Government's  position. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Mark  MacGuigan 
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Letter  From  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig)  to 
the  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs  (MacGuigan),   April  27,    1982^ 


Financing  for  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline 

Dear  Mark:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
April  23  regarding  the  financing  of  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System 
(ANGTS). 

We  shared  the  Government  of  Canada's 
concerns  about  recent  developments  which 
could  delay  significantly  completion  of  the 
pipeline.  The  United  States  Government 
remains  fully  committed  to  the  Alaska  Natu- 
ral Gas  Transportation  System  based  upon 
private  financing,  and  believes  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  its  construction  were  subject 
to  another,  perhaps  indefinite  postpone- 
ment. 

As  you  know,  this  Administration  has 
taken  an  active  role  in  reducing  legal  and 
regulatory  impediments  that  have  compli- 
cated efforts  in  the  private  sector  to  arrange 
the  necessary  financing.  Upon  submission 


of  the  waiver  of  law  to  Congress  October 
15,  1981,24  President  Reagan  reaffirmed 
this  Government's  basic  commitment  to 
ANGTS  when  he  stated, 

"My  Administration  supports  the 
completion  of  this  project  through  pri- 
vate financing,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  this 
action  will  clear  the  way  to  moving  ahead 
with  it.  I  believe  that  this  project  is  im- 
portant not  only  in  terms  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  energy  security  of  North 
America.  It  is  also  a  symbol  of  U.S.- 
Canadian ability  to  work  together  coop- 
eratively in  the  energy  area  for  the  bene- 
fit of  both  countries  and  peoples." 

Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress,  the  waiver  was 
approved  December  15,  1981.25 

We  continue  to  believe  ANGTS  offers 
Americans  the  most  realistic  option  to  ob- 
tain secure  and  reliable  access  to  some  13 
percent  of  America's  natural  gas  reserves 
which  is  currently  inaccessible.  Once  in 
operation,  the  project  promises  to  provide 
the  energy  equivalent  of  some  400,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day  which  will  help  Americans 
lessen  their  energy  dependence  on  uncer- 
tain foreign  sources.  Moreover,  the  pipe- 
line's early  completion  would  be  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  further  reduction  of  our 
energy  vulnerability. 

Sincerely, 


Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr. 


Document  297 

Statement    Issued    by    the    Department    of 
Commerce,  fuly  15,  198226 

New  York  MTA  Purchase 
of  Canadian  Subway  Cars 

The  Commerce  Department  today  start- 
ed an  investigation  to  determine  whether 


23  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July 
1982,  p.  54. 


24  For  the  complete  statement  by  President 
Reagan,  October  15,  1981,  see  Public  Papers  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Ronald  Reagan,  1981, 
pp.  934-935. 

2*  P.L.  95-93,  December  15,  1981;  95  Stat. 
1204. 

26  Source:  Department  of  Commerce  files.  For 
exhaustive  hearings  on  this  subject,  May  28,  1982, 
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the  Canadian  Government  is  subsidizing 
exports  of  subway  cars  to  the  United  States. 

The  investigation  follows  a  petition  by 
Budd  Company  of  Troy,  Michigan  which 
charges  that  the  Canadian  Government  has 
offered  preferential  financing  to  the  New 
York  City  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  in 
order  to  help  Bombardier  Company  Que- 
bec compete  unfairly  in  the  U.S.  market. 

"The  Tariff  Act  of  193027  requires  the 
Commerce  Department  to  investigate 
charges  of  government  subsidization  of  ex- 
ports if  a  petition  submitted  by  a  domestic 
manufacturer  is  accompanied  by  sufficient 
information.  This  investigation  is  being  un- 
dertaken as  a  result  of  such  a  petition," 
Lawrence  J.  Brady,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Trade  Administration,  said. 

The  contract  awarded  to  Bombardier 
Company  calls  for  delivery  of  825  subway 
cars  valued  at  $659  million.  Budd  charges 
that  the  Export  Development  Corporation 
of  Canada,  a  government  agency,  is  provid- 
ing financing  for  85  percent  of  the  contract 
at  9.7  percent. 

The  case  has  been  referred  to  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  which 
must  make  a  preliminary  determination  by 
August  9  whether  the  imports  threaten  inju- 
ry to  the  domestic  industry.  If  injury  is 
found,  Commerce  must  make  its  prelimi- 
nary determination  by  September  17.28 


see  New  York  MTA  Purchase  of  Canadian  Subway 
Cars:  Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S. 
Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Wash- 
ington, 1982).  This  hearing  includes  statements 
by  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  R.T.  Mc- 
Namar,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Import  Administration  Gary  N.  Horlick,  and 
General  Counsel  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative Donald  E.  DeKiefFer. 

27  P.L.  71-497,  June  17,  1930;  46  Stat.  590. 

28  The  International  Trade  Commission  ruled 
on  August  3  that  the  Canadian  export  financing 
subsidy  was  causing  injury  to  U.S.  industry.  On 
November  22,  the  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced in  a  preliminary  finding  that  Canada  was 
unfairly  subsidizing  the  sale  of  subway  cars,  a 
finding  which,  if  made  final,  would  require  MTA 
to  pay  penalty  duties  on  the  cars. 
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Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
September  21,  1982^ 

Maritime  Boundary  With 
Canada 

On  September  27,  1982,  the  United 
States  filed  its  first  written  pleading  (Memo- 
rial) with  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
in  the  Tne  Hague,  in  the  "Case  Concerning 
the  Delimitation  of  the  Maritime  Boundary 
in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  Area"  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Canada  also  filed  its 
first  pleading  on  the  same  date. 

The  case  is  before  the  Court  as  the  result 
of  a  boundary  settlement  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  entered 
into  force  on  November  20,  1981.30  The 
Court  has  already  established  a  Chamber  of 
five  judges  to  hear  the  case.  The  Members 
of  the  Chamber  are  Judge  Roberto  Ago  of 
Italy,  as  President,  Judge  Andre  Gros  of 
France,  Judge  Hermann  Mosler  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Judge  Stephen 
Schwebel  of  the  United  States,  and  Judge  ad 
hoc  Maxwell  Cohen  of  Canada. 

The  Court  will  establish  the  single  mari- 
time boundary  between  the  two  countries 
that  will  divide  their  continental  shelf  ju- 
risdictions and  200-nautical-mile  fishery 
zones  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  area.  At  stake  is 
approximately  15,000  square  nautical  miles 
of  resource-rich  ocean  off  the  New  England 
coast.  This  Atlantic  area  includes  a  rich 
fishery  developed  by  the  United  States  on 
Georges  Bank,  a  site  of  significant  cod, 
haddock,  scallop,  and  other  catches.  The 
Bank  may  also  contain  valuable  oil  and  gas 
resources. 

The  boundary  proposed  by  the  United 
States  claims  U.S.  jurisdiction  over  all  of 
Georges  Bank.  New  England  fishermen  de- 
veloped the  fisheries  of  Georges  Bank  dur- 
ing the  19th  century  and  fished  the  area 
exclusively  until  the  late  1950's  when  an 
influx  of  foreign  fishermen  began.  Over  the 
last  200  years,  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken the  primary  responsibility  for  survey- 
ing and  charting  the  area,  the  maintenance 
of  other  navigational  aids,  the  provision  of 
search  and  rescue  services,  the  conduct  of 


29  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
300,  September  27,  1982. 

30  Regarding  this  treaty,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  Chapter  10,  Part  N. 
It  was  designated  TIAS  10204. 
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scientific  research,  and  defense.  The 
boundary  proposed  by  the  United  States 
respects  the  natural  divisions  in  the  marine 
environment  of  the  area  by  taking  into 
account  the  Northeast  Channel,  which  sepa- 
rates the  Georges  Bank  ecological  regime 
from  the  separate  ecological  regime  of  the 
Scotian  Shelf. 

The  next  round  of  written  pleadings  is 
expected  to  be  filed  in  the  spring  of  1983. 
Oral  argument  is  currently  contemplated  to 
begin  in  the  fall  of  1983. 

The  Agent  of  the  United  States  directing 
the  case  is  Davis  R.  Robinson,  the  Legal 
Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State.  A  chart 
depicting  the  boundary  claimed  by  the 
United  States  is  attached.31 


Document  299 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz),  Ottawa,  October 
11,  1982  (Extracts)*2 

U.S. -Canadian  Relations 

Mr.  Robinson.  Good  morning  gentle- 
men. It's  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  our 
press  meeting  today,  and  to  start  it  off  I 
would  like  to  introducejohn  Hughes,  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs, 
who  will  lay  out  the  ground  rules. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador. The  ground  rules  are  very  simple. 
We  just  thought  it  would  be  a  useful  idea  to 
have  a  little  breakfast  session  with  a  number 
of  leading  Canadian  journalists. 

The  rules  are  very  simple,  we  thought  we 
might  as  well  make  it  on  the  record  and  the 
other  rule  is  we  will  have  to  leave  before  9 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you  very  much, 
John.  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce the  Secretary  of  State.  As  you  may 
know,  this  is  his  first  official  visit  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  outside  of  the  United  States.  As 


31  Not  printed.  A  similar  map  showing  the 
identical  boundary  proposed  by  the  United  States 
is  printed  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August 
1983,  p.  58. 

32  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
336,  October  27,  1982.  Secretary  Shultz  visited 
Canada,  October  24-27,  to  discuss  a  wide  variety 
of  issues  of  mutual  interest.  All  ellipses  of  three 
periods  are  in  the  source  text. 


you  may  also  know,  this  is  his  fourth  Cabi- 
net position,  having  previously  been  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  then  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  now 
Secretary  of  State.  In  addition  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  Canada,  it  goes  a  long  way  back  to 
his  academic  days  as  well  as  his  business 
days.  So,  it's  a  pleasure  to  introduce  my 
boss,  George  P.  Shultz. 

Mr.  Shultz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassa- 
dor. I  believe  there  are  questions,  so  why 
don't  you  proceed. 

Q.  Can  you  start,  Mr.  Secretary,  by  tell- 
ing us  whether  you  actually  did  teach  Allan 
MacEachen  economics  at  university? 

A.  I  think  we  taught  each  other — it  was 
usually  sitting  around  in  the  evening  puz- 
zling over  something  or  other.  I  think  we 
were  both  interested  in  industrial  relations 
as  much  as  economics — that  aspect  of  eco- 
nomics, and  the  Department  of  Economics 
at  M.I.T.  in  those  days  had  an  industrial 
relations  group  that  was  a  very  interesting 
one  and  a  very  good  one,  and  they  still  do. 
So,  it  was  a  combination  of  those  things  and 
it  has  struck  me,  in  looking  back  at  it,  that 
the  combination  of  economics  as  a  formal 
discipline  that  has  a  kind  of  relentless  logic 
to  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  study  and 
work  on  industrial  relations  problems  which 
get  you  into  reality  immediately,  is  a  pretty 
good  combination;  and  both  Allan  and  I 
had  that  combination  tossed  at  us  at  M.I.T. 
after  World  War  II. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  Canadian 
attitude  on  foreign  investment  now?  Do  you 
sense  a  softening?  Do  you  sense  that  your 
visit  here  and  other  things  that  are  going  on 
represent  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  Government? 

A.  I  don't  think  my  visit  represents  any 
change  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment at  all. 

Q.  ...  on  the  part  of  your  govern- 
ment? 

A.  There  has  been,  well  on  the  part  of 
my  government,  I'm  merely  following  the 
President's  lead.  He's  met  with  the  Prime 
Minister  seven  times  since  he's  been  in 
office — that's  a  little  less  than  2  years' 
time — and  has  considered  that  the  United 
States  has  a  tremendous  stake  in  its 
neighborhood  where  we  live,  just  as  you  do, 
and  that  we  should  be  paying  attention  to 
our  neighborhood.  It  seems  to  me  the  Pres- 
ident is  absolutely  right  about  that  and  I've 
just  been  following  his  lead  in  coming  here 
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and  it's  my  own  natural  instinct  anyway.  I've 
been  here  many  times  and  know  lots  of 
people  here.  So  the  visit  is  really  in  keeping 
with  that  idea. 

As  far  as  the  economic  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  countries  are  concerned, 
there  are  certain  areas  of  strain.  If  you  put 
the  whole  thing  in  context,  I  think  we  have 
to  keep  reminding  ourselves  there's  a  huge 
amount  of  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
Canada  is,  by  far,  the  biggest  trading  part- 
ner of  the  United  States  and  the  same  is 
true  in  the  other  direction.  There  is  very 
large  foreign  investment  in  Canada  and  I 
don't  have  the  figures  on  this  but  I'd  be 
surprised  if  it  weren't  true,  that  Canadian 
foreign  investment  is  overwhelmingly  ori- 
ented to  the  United  States,  and  there's  a  lot 
in  the  United  States  .  .  .  lots  of  Canadian 
investment  in  the  United  States.  So  there 
are  many  strong  relationships  there. 

As  far  as  the  Foreign  Investment  Review 
Act33  is  concerned,  that's  a  question  I'll 
undoubtedly  be  talking  with  Mr. 
MacEachen  about.  But  there  are  some 
problems  in  it  for  the  United  States.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  all  have  to  recognize 
that  every  country  has  certainly  a  complete 
sovereign  right  to  decide  on  the  rules  for 
investment  and  what  foreigners,  I  think, 
properly  can  ask  is  that  the  rules  be  applied 
fairly,  be  applied  expeditiously  and  be  ap- 
plied, let's  say  prospectively,  rather  than 
retroactively.  So  that  you  don't  get  the  rules 
changed  on  you  after  you  have  made  an 
investment.  Then,  once  an  investment  is 
made  according  to  the  rules,  that  that  Cana- 
dian dollar  of  investment,  whether  it  comes 
from  inside  or  outside,  be  treated  the  same 
way — nondiscriminatory  treatment.  Those 
are,  I  think,  fairly  standard  items  and  those 
are  the  things  that  we  would  tend  to  look 
for. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  were  referring  to 
the  retroactive  features  that  the  United 
States  might  object  to.  For  a  country  like 
Canada,  with  a  huge  disproportionate 
amount  of  foreign  investment,  are  you  sug- 
gesting that  we  remain  locked  into  that 
framework? 

A.  Well,  the  future  is  a  long  time.  So,  if 
you  change  things  prospectively,  over  a 
period  of  time  that  can  make  a  change.  Let 
me  make  a  pitch  in  the  other  direction. 
We'll  take  all  of  the  Canadian  investment 
we  can  get.  The  United  States,  under  Presi- 


33  The  Canadian  Parliament  passed  the  For- 
eign Investment  Review  Act,  which  established 
the  Foreign  Investment  Review  Agency,  in  1974. 


dent  Reagan,  is  doing  everything  it  can  to 
make  itself  attractive  to  investment — wheth- 
er it's  from  inside  or  outside.  We've  been 
trying  to  stimulate  the  pool  of  savings  in  the 
United  States.  Our  savings  rate  is  lower 
than  we  think  is  desirable.  We've  been 
trying  to  enlarge  that  and  we  all  know  that 
in  the  end  you  can't  save  what  you — you 
can't  invest  what  you  haven't  saved.  So  one 
way  of  dealing  with  that  problem  is  to 
attract,  in  effect,  the  savings  from  outside 
your  country  to  come  in.  And  so  we  have 
been  deling  everything  we  can  to  make 
ourselves  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the 
flow  in  of  investment  from  other  countries. 
So  let  me  plug  the  United  States  as  a  place 
for  you  Canadian  investors  to  take  a  look 
around  and  consider  if  you  don't  get  a  good 
rate  of  return  and  find  it  attractive. 

Q.  That  doesn't  seem  to  have  been  the 
attitude  of  the  U.S.  Congress  last  year. 

A.  In  general,  I  think  the  United  States  is 
very  receptive  to  foreign  investment. 

Q.  I  suggest  a  view  in  Canada,  which  is 
very  common,  several  takeovers,  takeover 
attempts  in  the  American  economy  by  Ca- 
nadian interests  that  set  off  a  wave  of  reac- 
tion in  Congress  that  has  led  to  almost 
record  numbers  of  what  we  might  view  here 
as  anti-Canadian  bills. 

A.  I  don't  think  that  takeovers,  as  such, 
are  the  .  .  .  are  a  problem.  We've  become 
accustomed  to  a  lot  of  that  kind  of  activity  in 
our  economy.  It's  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  takeovers  take  place  on  a  special  basis. 
If  a  takeover  is  sponsored  by  government, 
that's  a  problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  myself,  and  I'm  getting  out  of  my 
jurisdiction,  if  I  were  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  again  I  might  talk  more  about  this. 
But  I  think  the  takeover  of  a  private  compa- 
ny by  a  government  from  another  country, 
that  you  have  to  scratch  your  head  about. 
We  had  the  Kuwait  Government  take  over 
one  of  our  companies,  Santa  Fe  Interna- 
tional, and  I  think  the  Canadians  and  the 
French  played  chess  with  some  of  our  com- 
panies, and  its  gone  ahead.  But  it's  not 
thrilling  to  have  that  happen.  But  that's 
different  from  private  investment  entirely. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  earlier  this  year  there 
were  harsh  words  said  by  officials  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  Have  you  and  Mr. 
MacEachen  considered  any — I  guess  I 
would  use  the  word  institutional  arrange- 
ments— to  anticipate,  iron-out,  whatever, 
these  kinds  of  problems? 

A.  Well,  we've  had  three  moments  of 
conversation    so    far,    in    New    York,    La 
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Sapiniere,34  and  here.  In  the  first  two 
settings  we  were  part  of  the  groups  and  we 
didn't  really  have  a  chance  to  talk  intensive- 
ly with  each  other,  and  in  our  schedule  of 
talks  here  we  sort  of  divided  the  times  into 
different  subject  matter  areas. 

The  one  yesterday  was  concentrated  on 
common  international  and  diplomatic  mat- 
ters, you  might  say.  So  we  didn't  get  into 
that,  but  I  think  it's  a  good  subject  and  I 
know  that  when  I  was  in  the  government 
before,  I  worked  quite  hard  with  my  Cana- 
dian counterpart,  who  was  at  the  time,  John 
Turner,  Minister  of  Finance.  We  tried,  not 
through  some  formal  mechanism,  but 
through  informal  means,  to  develop  an  at- 
mosphere where  we  could  .  .  .  that  did 
not  eliminate  problems  but  it  made  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  discuss  them  immediately, 
quickly,  candidly  and  decide  how  we  were 
going  to  deal  with  them  together. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  record 
would  show  that  after  we  got  going  on  that 
the  financial  area  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  went  along  quite  smoothly  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  some  very 
tough  problems  to  contend  with.  So,  maybe 
there  is  some  formal  thing,  we'll  probably 
talk  about  it.  But  I  think,  surely,  we  have 
already  said  to  each  other  that  we  want  to 
pay  attention  to  each  other,  we  want  to  stay 
in  touch,  we  want  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  easy  discussion  and  consultation.  I  am 
certain  that  we  can  do  that — there's  no 
problem  at  all,  and  we  will. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  lately,  at  least  in  this  country,  about 
the  low  ebb  of  U.S./Canadian  relations,  but 
I  was  in  Washington  20  years  ago — I  guess 
this  weekend — when  the  Cuban  missile  cri- 
sis began.  I  wonder  if  you  could  try  to  put  in 
some  kind  of  historical  perspective  the  rela- 
tionships, at  that  time,  compared  with  now. 
Specifically,  how  the  Reagan  administration 
would  be  likely  to  respond  to  that  kind  of 
situation  and  whether  it  would — what  sort 
of  response  you  would  expect  from  Canada, 
diplomatically?  Militarily? 

A.  You're  positing  some  problem  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  then  how  would  the 
United  States  and  Canada  relate  to  it.  Is  that 
what  your  question  is? 

Q.  Yes,  or  something  more  specifically, 
like  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  a  threat  to  this 
hemisphere. 


34  The  reference  to  conversations  in  New  York 
has  not  been  further  indentified.  La  Sapiniere  is  a 
lodge  at  Val  David,  Canada,  where  the  NATO 
Foreign  Ministers  met  on  October  2  and  3,  1982, 
to  discuss  various  alliance  issues. 


A.  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  speculate  about 
possible  threats  to  the  hemisphere.  I  would 
say  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  de- 
fense arrangements  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  outstanding.  Strong, 
collaborative,  and  I  think  if  there  were  some 
major  problem  that  constituted  a  threat  to 
this  hemisphere  we  would,  undoubtedly, 
work  on  it  together. 

Q.  Would  you  be  satisfied  today  with  the 
kind  of  response  that  the  Diefenbaker  gov- 
ernment gave  the  Kennedy  administration? 

A.  You're  too  good  an  historian  for  me. 
I  don't  want  to  ...  I  know  there's  been  a 
lot  of  TV  things  on  the  missile  crisis  lately, 
but  one  of  the  problems  of  this  job  is  that  I 
don't  have  much  chance  to  look  at  things 
like  that,  I'm  so  busy  reading  memos,  and 
things.  So  I  do  not  want  to  make  compari- 
sons with  that  time.  I'm  just  not  up  on  it 
enough. 

Q.  You  mentioned,  sir,  the  defense  ar- 
rangements between  the  two  countries 
being  strong  and  I  know  there's  quite  a  lot 
of  concern  in  the  United  States  that  Canada 
isn't  doing  as  much  as  it  should  be  to 
maintain  its  NATO  and  defense  commit- 
ment. Could  you  .  .  .  ? 

A.  I  think,  in  general,  we  believe  in  the 
United  States  that  the  Alliance  should  be 
doing  more  to  build  and  maintain  its 
strength.  We  are  critical  of  ourselves  and 
critical  of  the  whole  thing.  Somehow  we 
have  had  a  period  of  a  decade  or  so,  in 
which  we  did  not  adequately  pay  attention 
to  the  importance  of  our  military  capabili- 
ties. There  has  been  a  tremendous  effort  in 
the  Reagan  administration  to  look  to  the 
amount  and  the  quality  of  our  defense  capa- 
bility. We  have  made  a  lot  of  noise  about 
that  all  over  the  world.  We  have  talked  in 
Europe  about  the  importance  of  it,  here, 
Japan,  and  elsewhere.  So  I  think  that  it  is 
true,  that  we  wish  that  Canada  would  do 
more  and  we  think  that  Canada  should  do 
more.  We  believe  the  United  States  should 
do  more.  We  think  the  European  countries 
should  do  more.  We  believe  that  all  of  us 
have  confronting  us  a  very  threatening  situ- 
ation that  comes  out  of  the  huge  buildup  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  demonstrated 
willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  that 
strength,  ruthlessly  and  without  compunc- 
tion. And  so  we  have  in  front  of  us  Afghani- 
stan and  Poland.  I  read  the  paper  this 
morning  about  Lech  Walesa  and  how  he  is 
being  treated.  Imagine  in  Canada  treating  a 
trade  union  leader  like  that?  You  cannot 
even  imagine  it.  It  is  so  completely  outside 
the  realm  of  possibility.  But  all  of  this  is 
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backed  by  the  formidable  military  capability 
and  we  have  to  look  to  our  own  capability  if 
we  are  going  to  adequately  defend  and  look 
after  our  interests.  So  that  is  the  point  of  the 
whole  thing. 


Q.  (Inaudible) 

A.  Canada  has  been  very  supportive  in  a 
general  way,  and  that's  been  quite  helpful. 
Of  course,  working  on  something  like  this 
has  many  dimensions  to  it.  We've  got,  for 
example,  the  Arab  onslaught  to  get  Israel 
removed  from  the  United  Nations  has  not 
been  particularly  helpful.  And,  as  you  know, 
we  have  fought  very  hard  about  that.  Cana- 
da has  been  right  there.  So,  we  have  worked 
in  tandem  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Canada  has  been  supporting — 

A.  I'm  sorry,  I  couldn't  understand. 

Q.  Canada  has  been  supportive  of  the 
peace  plan — 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  — in  very  general  terms,  it  is  agreed 
to  be  specifically  supportive  of  the  peace 
plan. 

A.  Well,  I  have  the  feeling  from  the  talks 
I've  had  with  Mr.  MacEachen  so  far  that  if 
there's  something  specific  that  needs  to  be 
done,  it's  possible  to  consider  it.  But,  I 
don't  know  what  you  have  in  mind,  if  there 
is  some  particular  thing  that  you  are  asking 
about. 

Q.  Did  you  take  that  to  mean  that  Cana- 
da would  be  willing  to  provide  troops  for 
the  multinational  force,  or — 

A.  That  subject  didn't  come  up.  What 
the  mission  for  the  multinational  force  will 
be  as  this  process  unfolds  is  still  being 
talked  about.  We  have  had  discussions  with 
the  French  and  the  Italians  with  whom  we 
are  partners  there  in  that  multinational 
force.  Each  country  has  not  committed  itself 
to  do  anything  different  than  it  is  now 
doin£,  but  each  has  said  that  it's  willing  to 
consider  having  its  forces  used  if  there  is 
some  definable,  constructive  mission — and 
everyone  will  take  a  look  at  that.  Amin 
Gemayel  has  asked  that  the  numbers  in  the 
multinational  force*  be  increased  very  sub- 
stantially, by  as  much  as  ten  times  the 
current  amount.  That's  quite  a  lot  and  I 
think  it's  a  question  of  whether  that's  really 
necessary.  But  there  are  some  additional 
things  that  need  to  be  done  and  probably  a 


role  for  somewhat  expanded  forces  and 
there's  also  a  question  of  what  the  UNIFIL 
force  will  do.  All  those  things  would  be 
looked  at. 

There  have  been  several  countries  that 
have  indicated  to  us  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  consider  contributing  to  that 
force. 


Q.  Are*you  going  to  be  talking  about  the 
Middle  East  with  Mr.  MacEachen  or  are  you 
going  to  be  talking  about  bilateral  issues? 

A.  We  talked  some  in  our  first  session 
about  the  Middle  East  and  I'd  doubt  that 
we'd  spend  much  more  time  on  that — it 
may  be — I  understand  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter may  well  be  at  lunch — he  may  want  to 
discuss  it  some — in  which  case  we  would. 

Q.  In  your  discussion  of  bilateral  issues, 
going  back  to  where  we  started— could  you 
describe  how  intense  you  regard  the  prob- 
lems you  describe  with  FIRA — 

A.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  problems. 
It  seems  to  me  any  two  major  countries  that 
are  as  large  as  our  two  countries  and  with  as 
much  interaction  between  them  and  inter- 
dependence between  them  as  ours — there's 
going  to  be  a  continuing  flow  of  problems 
through  time.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  two 
aspects  in  working  on  those  problems. 

First  is  to  address  yourself  to  the  general 
atmosphere  within  which  an  individual 
problem  is  worked  out.  And,  then  second, 
to  work  on  that  individual  problem  separate 
from  all  the  other  problems.  So,  on  the  one 
hand,  I'm  sure  Mr.  MacEachen  and  I  will 
look  at  these  various  issues  and  talk  about 
them  some,  although,  we  don't  have  the 
time  to  sort  of  go  into  each  one  in  a  lot  of 
detail,  but  we  are  also  trying  to  construct  a 
general  umbrella — you  might  say — of  con- 
structive spirit  and  oudook  that  has  histori- 
cally been  the  case  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  is  today  and  we  can 
improve  on  it  so  that  we  create  an  atmos- 
phere within  which  those  who  are  going  to 
take  up  these  individual  issues  can  do  so  in 
a  constructive  spirit. 

Q.  It  is  my  understanding  that  that  con- 
structive spirit  does  not  now  exist — prob- 
lems are  rather  more  intense  than — 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  that's  a  fair  state- 
ment. It  is,  the  amount  of  aggravation  and 
tension  over  things  varies  as  time  goes 
along.  Perhaps  it's  a  little  higher  than  it  has 
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been— than  usual,  but  when  you  compare 
the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  with  the  relationship  of  most 
neighboring  countries  that  have  a  lot  of 
interdependence  with  each  other  around 
the    world,    our    relationship,    relatively 
speaking,  looks  terrific.  So,  it  can  go  up  and 
down  somewhat,  but  basically  it's  a  good, 
strong  relationship  and  sometimes  in  our 
preoccupation  with  individual  issues — not 
that  those  aren't  important  and  not  that 
they  shouldn't  fight  about  them— but  it  can 
cause  us  to  lose  the  perspective  of  the 
overall  picture.  And  we  need  to  keep  that  in 
front  of  us  once  in  a  while.  I'm  a  great 
believer,  incidentally,  that  you  don't  im- 
prove a  relationship  by  failing  to  represent 
yourself  strongly  in  the  discussion  of  partic- 
ular issues.  The  worst  thing  in  the  world 
that  I  could  do  is  to  say,  "Well,  in  the 
interests    of    better    S.-C=C=U.S.-  =  S.- 
C= Canadian  relationships,  I'll  forget  about 
some  issue  that  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  U.S.  interests."  That's 
the  way  in  the  end  to  undermine  a  relation- 
ship. I'm  sure  the  Canadians  would  feel  the 
same  way.  We  have  to  put  these  issues  up 
on  the  table  and  confront  them  and  work  at 
them  and  argue  about  them  and  eventually 
resolve  them.  That's  the  way  to  build  a 
strong  relationship,  in  fact,  it's  the  measure 
of  a  strong  relationship  that  you  can  surface 
problems  and  argue  about  them — and  the 
relationship  remains  strong. 


This  goes  back  to  the  subject  that  Allan 
MacEachen  and  I  studied  together  years 
and  years  and  years  ago — labor  relations 
problems— the  same  thing  between  labor 
and  management  and  the  woods  are  full  of 
relationships  between  a  union  and  the  man- 
agement that  were  superb  and  people  be- 
came so  enamoured  with  what  a  good  rela- 
tionship it  was  that  they  wouldn't  discuss 
any  issue — even  though  it  was  an  important 
issue— because  they  didn't  want  to  spoil  the 
relationship.  And  in  the  end  that's  what 
brings  a  relationship  down.  So,  I  think  the 


way  to  have  a  good  and  strong  relationship 
is  that  you  do  discuss  the  problems — but 
you  discuss  them  within  the  framework  of 
the  expectation  that  our  ties  and  our  in- 
volvement with  each  other  are  so  strong 
and  enduring  that  in  the  end  we'll  find 
answers  to  these  things. 

Q.  You  and  MacEachen  have  a  totally 
different  philosophy,  I  submit  you  may  have 
gone  to  the  same  school.  You're  much  more 
a  private  enterpriser  than  he  is.  Reagan  is 
much  more  a  private  enterpriser  than  Tru- 
deau  is.  So,  you  start  talking— now,  how  do 
you  agree  to  disagree  on  the  mixed  sort  of 
economy  we  have  and  your  dedication  to 
private  enterprise? 

A.  We're  not  trying  to  tell  you  how  to 
run  your  country — and  don't  you  try  to  tell 
us  how  to  run  ours.  But,  each  running  our 
countries  the  way  we  want— we  neverthe- 
less have  successfully  worked  at  the  issues 
that  come  up  between  us.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is   that  with  whatever  differences 
there  have  been— there  has  been  a  very 
worthwhile    and    constructive— for    every- 
body—relationship    between     these     two 
countries.  Lest  we  overemphasize  whatever 
philosophic  differences  there  may  be— and 
I  don't  expect  that  they're  that  great— let's 
not  forget  the  tremendous  commonality  of 
basic  values;  of  democratic  values;  of  con- 
cern for  the  individual  human  being;  of 
religious  freedom— shall  we  note  the  right 
of  people  to  form  unions,  just  to  contrast 
with  it  some  other  countries,  and  to  assem- 
ble and  to  express  themselves  and  all  of 
these  things  that  we  have  in  common.  And, 
when  you  look  around  the  world  today  and 
ask  yourself  how  many  major  countries  are 
there  that  share  these  values,  I  wish  the 
number  were  higher.  So  we  have  tremen- 
dous, deep  values  in  common  that  we  both 
cherish  and  that  we  want  to  see  flourish. 


Thank  you  very  much. 


Chapter  11.  The  Middle  East 


A.  Regional 
Developments  and 
General  Policies 


Document  300 


Responses  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
Supplemental  Questions  Submitted  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  (Extract)1 


Foreign  Military  Sales 
Programs  in  the  Middle 
East 

Q.  The  administration  has  requested 
$1,739  billion  in  concessional  direct  credits 
for  fiscal  year  1983  ($900  million  in  forgive- 
ness for  Egypt  and  Israel,  and  $839  million 
in  direct  credits  for  a  number  of  other 
countries).  With  respect  to  this  $839  mil- 
lion, couldn't  the  same  degree  of  conces- 
sionary be  achieved  at  much  lower  budget- 
ary cost,  by  providing  that  a  mix  of  50 
percent  grants  and  50  percent  off-budget 
concessional  credits  be  given  instead  of  the 
direct  credits?  My  understanding,  based  on 
the  administration's  testimony  last  year,  is 
that  this  50/50  mix  would  have  the  same 
concessionary  as  direct  credits,  but  would 
require  only  ha|£"the  outlays  ($420  million 
instead  of  $839  million).  Is  this  so,  and,  to 
the  extent  it  is,  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
committee  shouldn't  use  this  approach, 
given  the  budgetary  savings? 

A.  FMS  credit  budgetary  outlays  in  a 
given  year  depend  upon  a  number  of  varia- 
bles including:  timing  of  disbursements,  the 
borrowers'  requirements,  and  prior  year 
sales  commitments.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be 


1  Source:  The  Role  of  International  Security  Assis- 
tance m  U.  S.  Defense  Policy,  Hearing  Before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1982), 
pp.  65-66.  Representative  Stephen  J.  Solarz  sub- 
mitted the  supplemental  questions  following  testi- 
mony by  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  on 
March  10.  For  Weinberger's  testimony  on  arms 
transfers,  see  ibid.,  pp.  39-41,58-61. 


assumed  that  outlays  will  be  cut  in  half  by 
adopting  the  50/50  formula  adopted  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  budget  authority  (BA) 
requirements,  e.g.,  new  appropriations  re- 
quired, provide  a  more  useful  benchmark 
for  responding  to  your  question. 

The  administration's  proposed  FMS 
credit  program  includes  $950  million  in 
forgiven  loans  (for  Israel,  Egypt,  and 
Sudan)  and  $789  million  in  concessional 
loans.  Conversion  to  a  50/50  mix  would 
result  in  a  forgiven  loan  program  of  $1345 
million  (950  +  395)  and  a  shift  of  an  addi- 
tional $394  million  to  the  off-budget  guar- 
anteed loan  program.  Fiscal  year  1983  bud- 
get authority  for  the  FMS  credit  program, 
therefore,  would  drop  from  $1739  million 
to  $1345  million.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  while  the  guaranteed  loan  program  is 
off-budget,  the  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy 
is  identical  to  that  of  the  on-budget  direct 
loans. 

A  comparison  of  the  "degree  of  conces- 
sionary" to  the  recipient  associated  with 
these  two  approaches  depends  upon  the 
assumptions  one  makes  with  respect  to 
length  of  repayment  period,  interest  rate, 
and  grace  periods  associated  with  direct 
and  guaranteed  loans. 

The  possible  combinations  of  these  fac- 
tors are  infinite.  This  said,  our  calculations 
indicate  that  under  the  most  commonly 
offered  terms,  the  50/50  formula  approxi- 
mates the  concessionality  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  direct  credits,  over  the 
life  of  the  loan.  We  would  note,  however, 
that  where  the  borrower  receives  a  grace 
period  on  the  repayment  of  principal  (and 
virtually  all  proposed  credit  recipients  re- 
quire grace  periods)  the  repayment  in  the 
early  years  is  significantly  less  than  the 
administration's  proposal — $24  million  (3 
percent  of  $789  million)  vs.  $55  million  (14 
percent  of  $394  million).  This  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration  for  countries  with  hard- 
pressed  economies  which  may  improve  in 
future  years. 

Q.  You  have  stated  several  times  that  no 
request  for  improved  HAWK  missiles  has 
yet  been  received  from  Jordan.  To  the 
extent  that  such  a  sale  is  even  being  con- 
templated, however,  what  arguments  can  be 
advanced  in  support  of  it?  In  particular, 
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whereas  an  argument  could  conceivably  be 
made  that  the  sale  of  I-HAWKS  would  be 
justified  if  the  Jordanians,  as  a  quid  pro 
quo,  cancelled  the  purchase  of  SAM  8's 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Jordanians  have  announced  that 
the  Soviet  arms  deal  will  not  be  cancelled, 
this  argument  is  simply  inapplicable.  Is 
there  any  other  rationale  for  the  sale? 

A.  We  have  received  no  request  for  this 
kind  of  equipment  from  Jordan.  If  Jordan 
formally  submits  a  request  for  additional  air 
defense  systems,  such  a  request  will  be 
examined  by  the  administration  in  the  light 
of  Jordan's  legitimate  defense  require- 
ments, the  impact  on  Israeli  security  con- 
cerns, our  own  interest  in  assuring  that  our 
friends  in  the  area  have  the  capability  to 
defend  themselves,  and  the  need  to  bring 
peace  to  the  region.  You  may  be  assured 
that  any  decisions  on  future  arms  sales  to 
Jordan  would  be  made  only  in  the  context 
of  full  consultation  and  supporting  ration- 
ale with  the  Congress.  We  have  a  long- 
standing military  supply  relationship  with 
Jordan  which  serves  U.S.  interests  in  the 
region,  and  we  want  it  to  continue.  It  is  in 
our  interest  to  treat  Jordanian  concerns  for 
legitimate  self-defense  seriously.  With  re- 
spect to  the  King's  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  the  Soviet  weapons  purchase,  it  is 
hardly  in  our  interest  to  have  other  nations, 
less  interested  in  Israeli  concerns  for  peace 
and  security,   supply  weapons  to  Jordan. 

Q.  Why  was  the  amount  of  grant  assis- 
tance for  Israel  reduced  from  $550  million 
to  $500  million,  at  the  same  time  that  grant 
assistance  to  Egypt  was  increased  by  $200 
million?  Isn't  it  true  that  Israel's  already 
staggering  debt  burden  increased  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  Israel's  debt  per 
capita  is  the  highest  in  the  world? 

A.  The  recent  AID  paper,  Report  on  the 
Israeli  Economy  and  Debt  Repayment  Pros- 
pects, transmitted  to  Congress  on  March  9, 
concludes  that  current  and  proposed  aid 
levels  and  terms  are  adequate  to  meet  Isra- 
el's needs  and  avert  a  serious  debt  problem. 
We  concur  with  that  paper.  Our  proposed 
grant  level  of  $500  million  is  consistent  with 
that  judgment. 

Q.  Why  has  the  administration  request- 
ed a  tripling  of  military  assistance  to  Moroc- 
co? 

A.  The  proposed  higher  level  of  FMS 
credit  more  realistically  aligns  our  tangible 
support  of  Morocco  with  our  security  objec- 
tives for  the  country  and  region.  Morocco 
occupies  a  strategic  location  on  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  and  has   demonstrated   over 


many  years  a  loyal  and  active  friendship  for 
us.  During  Secretary  Haig's  recent  visit  to 
Morocco,2  a  dialogue  was  begun  on  en 
route  access  for  the  RDJTF.  We  have 
agreed  to  establish  a  Joint  Military  Commis- 
sion (JMC).  Morocco  is  in  a  vastly  inferior 
military  position  relative  to  neighboring  Al- 
geria, which  is  Soviet-supplied,  and  to 
Libya,  whose  support  of  terrorism  and  ad- 
venturism we  all  know  only  too  well.  Our 
increased  FMS  program  derives  from  these 
factors,  and  will  also  serve  as  a  signal  that 
we  intend  to  stand  behind  our  loyal  and 
trusted  friends,  particularly  in  time  of  need. 

Q.  What  specific  military  equipment  will 
be  financed  by  this  assistance? 

A.  We  have  not  as  yet  elaborated  a  final 
program.  Further  planning  will  be  done 
during  the  inaugural  session  of  the  JMC, 
which  we  expect  will  meet  this  spring.  How- 
ever, in  general,  we  expect  a  major  portion 
of  the  FMS  credits  will  be  used  to  finance 
supply  support  arrangements  for  previously 
acquired  U.S.  systems,  such  as  F-5  and  OV- 
10  aircraft,  Chapparal  missiles  and  Vulcan 
AA  guns.  Also,  Morocco  may  decide  to 
purchase  other  major  systems  such  as  the 
M-60  tank  and  the  Maverick  antitank  weap- 
on, or  to  further  enhance  its  Westinghouse 
radar  aerial  defense  system. 

Q.  Is  this  equipment  suitable  for  use  in 
the  conflict  in  the  Western  Sahara,  or  will  it 
be  used  only  for  the  defense  of  Morocco 
itself? 

A.  Our  security  assistance  program  for 
Morocco  is  designed  to  assist  Morocco  de- 
fend itself  from  external  threats.  The  an- 
swer to  your  question  will,  of  course,  de- 
pend principally  on  the  precise  items  finally 
purchased.  We  would  assume  that  most  of 
the  equipment  to  be  purchased  would  be 
suitable  for  use  by  Moroccan  forces  in  vari- 
ous battle  situations.  To  a  large  extent, 
what  equipment  ultimately  is  used  in  the 
Western  Sahara  will  depend  on  what  the 
Polisario  do  there.  Since  they  have  elected 
to  escalate  this  conflict  in  its  technological 
dimension  by  introducing  armor  and  so- 
phisticated surface-to-air  missiles,  we  think 
we  must  assume  that  the  Moroccans  will 
continue  to  respond  with  whatever  weapons 
they  have  which  will  best  deal  with  such 
threats. 


2  Haig  visited  Morocco  on  February  1 1  and  12, 
1982;  see  documents  425-427. 
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Document  301 

Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs 
(West)  Before  the  Senate  Armea  Services 
Committee,    March    12,    1982    (Extract)3 

U.S.  Defense  Policies  in 
Southwest  Asia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf 


Basically,  the  mission  of  the  RDJTF  is  to 
conduct  the  planning,  joint  training  and 
exercises  and  to  be  prepared  to  deploy 
designated  forces  to  the  Southwest  Asian 
region.  The  RDJTF  is  programed  to  coun- 
ter the  most  serious  threat  to  the  area,  that 
of  a  Soviet  invasion.  But  the  Department  is 
not  unmindful  that  other  threats  require 
other  security-related  instruments  of  policy. 

Our  basic  goals  for  the  region  are,  first, 
to  insure  the  security  of  Israel  while 
promoting  the  continuation  of  the  peace 
process;  second,  to  support  moderate  states 
against  overt  attack  by  radical  states;  third, 
to  support  moderate  states  against  the  spil- 
lover of  regional  conflicts  and  subversion 
aided  or  directed  by  outside  powers;  and 
fourth,  to  limit  the  Soviet  military  influence 
and  leverage  in  the  region  and  to  deter  a 
Soviet  mission. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  RDJTF  re- 
lates to  this  fourth  goal. 

The  first  goal  is  insuring  the  security  of 
Israel.  President  Reagan  has  reaffirmed  the 
U.S.  policy  that  Israel's  qualitative  techno- 
logical advantage  will  be  maintained  and 
that  we  will  be  mindful  as  well  about  Israeli 
concerns  with  respect  to  quantitative  fac- 
tors and  their  impact  upon  Israel's  security. 
Our  military  assistance  to  Israel  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  nation  and  continues  to 
rise.  At  $1.7  billion,  the  fiscal  year  1983 
request  is  21  percent  above  fiscal  year  1982 
and  accounts  for  44  percent  of  U.S.  military 
grants  worldwide  and  25  percent  of  the  U.S. 
military  credit  worldwide. 

Our  second  goal,  that  of  supporting 
moderate  states  against  overt  attack  by  radi- 


3  Source:  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  for 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1983,  Hearings  Before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate, 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1982),  Part  6,  pp.  3714-3719. 


cal  states,  relates  to  the  fact  that  interstate 
rivalries  and  conflicts  independent  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  are  a  major  threat 
which  the  Soviets  can  exploit.  In  some 
cases — Libya  and  Tunisia,  Ethiopia  and  So- 
malia, People's  Democratic  Republic  of 
Yemen,  and  Oman — the  moderate  state 
with  whom  the  United  States  has  good 
relations  is  deficient  in  military  equipment 
compared  to  its  adversary. 

That  brings  us  to  the  issue  of  security 
assistance.  The  leadership  and  the  policy 
guidance*n  security  assistance  matters  rests 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  fully  and  very  enthusiastic- 
ally supports  the  State  Department's  fiscal 
year  1983  Security  Assistance  budgetary 
request;  that  is,  a  request  for  $5.6  billion  of 
foreign  military  sales  of  which  $950  million 
is  grant,  or  forgiven  loans;  another  $800 
million  are  loans  at  concessional  terms;  and 
$3.9  billion  are  loans  at  prevailing  interest 
rates,   approximately    14.5   percent   today. 

Egypt,  Turkey,  Israel,  and  Spain  com- 
prise about  70  percent  of  the  FMS  request; 
40  other  countries  share  the  other  30  per- 
cent. In  constant  dollars  we  are  allocating 
less  in  military  grant  assistance  today  than 
at  practically  any  time  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II;  yet  as  a  nation  we  have 
grown  richer  while  our  friends  in  many 
lesser  developed  countries  are  growing 
poorer,  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  providing 
to  their  allies  and  the  LDC's  at  least  twice 
our  level  of  military  grant  assistance. 

Overall,  we  simply  are  not  devoting  too 
much  to  military  assistance,  nor  are  we 
overemphasizing  military  assistance  at  the 
expense  of  economic  assistance.  I  have  an- 
other chart  in  my  testimony  that  illustrates 
that  while  30  percent  of  our  own  Federal 
budget  goes  to  defense,  only  20  percent  of 
our  grants  overseas  are  for  military  assis- 
tance, while  the  other  80  percent  are  for 
economic  assistance. 

The  Department  of  Defense  plays  an 
active  role  in  security  assistance  through 
three  means.  First,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
has  primary  responsibility  for  the  determi- 
nation of  military  end-item  requirements. 
Second,  to  meet  any  urgent  requests  the 
services  must  take  from  their  own  stocks  the 
time  for  security  assistance.  Otherwise,  a 
hard-pressed  nation  must  queue  up  for  as 
much  as  2  to  4  years. 

This  is  so  because  for  several  years  Con- 
gress forbade  procurement  in  anticipation 
of  foreign  military  sales.  Hence,  there  were 
no  items  on  the  shelf.  In  1981  the  service  in 
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general,  and  especially  the  Army,  were  re- 
markably forthcoming  in  responding  to 
Secretary  Haig's  initiatives  in  the  Middle 
East  and  southwest  Asia  following  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Sadat. 

Third,  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1982  au- 
thorized a  Special  Defense  Acquisition 
Fund  to  permit  anticipatory  procurement. 
Funding,  at  $300  million  per  year,  is  to 
come  from  recoupments  from  prior  year 
sales.  It  will  be  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
replenished  from  its  own  sales.  Oversight 
and  authorization  of  the  fund  will  be  the 
joint  responsibility  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and,  through  referral, 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  respective  committee  in  the  House.  The 
Department  is  looking  forward  to  consulta- 
tions with  these  committees. 

The  fund  is  a  major  step  forward  because 
security  assistance  is  complementary  to  the 
RDJTF.  One  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
other.  Each  faces  a  different  task  and  con- 
fronts a  different  aspect  of  the  Soviet  threat. 

Our  third  primary  goal  is  to  support 
moderate  states  against  the  spillover  of  re- 
gional conflicts  and  subversion  which  may 
be  aided  or  directed  by  outside  powers. 
Radical  fundamentalist  movements  backed 
by  foreign  military  aid  and  aggression  are  a 
genuine  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  re- 
gion. Examples  include  the  Libyan  attempts 
at  subversion  in  Egypt,  Sudan,  and  Somalia, 
and  the  Iranian-backed  effort  at  a  coup  in 
Bahrain.  Many  regional  states  are  militarily 
weak  and  all  depend  on  external  support  to 
equip  and  supply  their  armed  forces. 

These  sorts  of  threats  argue  for  greater 
diplomatic  and  economic  measures  in  con- 
junction with  support  for  security  assistance 
and  discussions  through  joint  military  com- 
missions. Through  such  discussions  the 
United  States  gains  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  threats  while  the  regional  states  better 
understand  ways  in  which  we  can  assist 
them. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  fourth  goal, 
Senator,  that  of  limiting  Soviet  influence 
and  deterring  a  Soviet  invasion,  that  we 
speak  primarily  about  the  missions  of  the 
RDJTF.  The  interrelated  economies  of  the 
United  States,  Europe,  and  Japan,  of 
course,  cannot  do  without  Persian  Gulf  oil. 
Soviet  control  of  the  gulf  oil  would  totally 
change  the  political  and  economic  shape  of 
the  world.  The  prime  U.S.  defense  objec- 
tive in  southwest  Asia,  therefore,  is  to  pre- 
vent Soviet  military  hegemony.  Nations  in 
the  region  will  shape  their  policies  at  least 
partly  in  accord  with  their  perceptions  of 


the  prevailing  military  balance  between  the 
superpowers.  The  United  States  must  not 
be  perceived  as  wanting  in  either  the  will  or 
the  capability  to  defend  Western  interests, 
interests  we  share  with  the  regional  states. 

To  deter  a  Soviet  invasion  in  southwest 
Asia,  the  capability  of  and  funding  for  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  have 
been  increased.  Employment  of  the  RDJTF 
in  furtherance  of  U.S.  strategy  has  three 
time  dimensions.  First,  given  warning  and 
timely  political  decisions,  we  would  move 
forces  as  close  as  possible  to  the  area  of 
potential  conflict.  This  would  signal  to  the 
Soviets  that  we  consider  vital  Western  in- 
terests at  stake  and  that  further  movement 
on  their  part  would  risk  a  war  between  the 
two  superpowers.  Should  deterrence  fail, 
the  second  dimension  involves  our  ability  to 
fight  in  the  region.  We  must  deploy  forces 
rapidly  to  interdict  and  blunt  a  Soviet  at- 
tack, although  we  would  not  be  compelled 
to  respond  only  at  the  Soviet  point  of 
attack.  Third,  this  strategy  must  take  into 
account  how  we  would  cope  with  the  poten- 
tial of  a  wider  war.  Conflict  with  the  Soviets 
may  not  be  contained  to  the  region,  and  the 
United  States  would  have  to  be  prepared 
for  a  global  confrontation. 

A  principal  objective  is  to  deny  the  Sovi- 
et Union  the  notion  that  it  can  necessarily 
confine  a  conflict  to  a  region  or  fight  in  a 
manner  of  its  own  choosing.  The  Soviets 
would  have  to  take  into  account  the  possi- 
bility of  a  long,  widespread,  costly,  and 
ultimately  unwinnable  war.  This  would  af- 
fect Soviet  calculations  of  potential  gains 
and  risks  involved  with  persevering  with 
their  invasion.  The  Soviet  decisionmakers 
must  calculate  how  to  terminate  a  war,  not 
just  how  to  begin  it. 

A  limited  clash  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
followed  quickly  by  a  cease-fire,  is  a  possi- 
bility. But  equally  possible  is  a  global  war  if 
the  United  States  enters  the  combat  to 
protect  its  vital  interests.  Academic  re- 
straints on  assumptions  about  combat  can- 
not repeal  the  facts  of  geography.  Soviet 
combat  aircraft  fly  regular  sorties  from 
Cuba,  Angola,  Ethiopia,  South  Yemen, 
Vietnam,  and  other  places  and  are  thus 
astride  our  lines  of  communications  to 
southwest  Asia.  Soviet  submarines,  aircraft, 
and  surface  combatants  routinely  intermin- 
gle with  our  carrier  battle  groups.  The 
Soviet  Union  today  is  a  global  superpower. 
In  times  of  crisis,  we  have  not  seen  the 
Soviets  withdraw  their  worldwide  forces  to 
their  homeland;  instead  we  have  seen  them, 
as  careful  military  planners,  posture  to 
strike  effectively  in  many  theaters  if  war 
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came.  In  World  Wars  I  and  II,  the  battle 
could  not  be  confined  to  one  theater.  It 
would  be  imprudent  to  assume  that  in  the 
1980's  war  against  the  other  global  super- 
power to  protect  a  vital  interest  of  the  West 
could  be  confined  to  one  battlefield  of  our 
choosing. 

Senator,  as  you  said  to  the  committee 
last  year: 

"It  is  difficult  to  envision  any  major 
shooting  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  confined  or  con- 
finable  to  the  gulf  alone.  In  all  probabili- 
ty such  a  conflict  would  spill  over  into  at 
least  the  European  theater."4 

Now,  perhaps  the  Soviets  would  stand 
down  all  their  forces  worldwide  with  the 
exception  of  one  place  and  allow  us  to  move 
10,000  miles  unimpeded.  Perhaps  they 
would  withdraw  their  fleets  from  the  oceans 
of  the  world.  But  such  assumptions  have 
not  in  the  past  been  the  basis  of  U.S. 
defense  planning. 

Let  there  be  no  confusion.  Discussions  in 
prior  years  about  a  "1  and  %  wars"  strategy 
or  a  "NATO  war"  were  discussions  about  a 
global  war.  While  verbal  and  resource  em- 
phasis was  given  to  one  theater,  military 
planners  were  still  taking  into  account  com- 
bat at  varying  levels  of  intensity  in  the 
Pacific,  in  Korea,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in 
southwest  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  Caribbean,  in  the  Mediterranean,  on 
NATO's  southern  and  central  fronts,  in  the 
Norwegian  Sea,  and  on  NATO's  northern 
flank. 

In  recent  years  we  have  come  to  recog- 
nize the  genuine  peril  of  Soviet  aggression, 
outside  NATO  boundaries,  against  West- 
ern access  to  oil.  One  can  assume  and  plan 
for  a  limited,  direct  defense  in  southwest 
Asia,  with  U.S.  lines  of  communication 
unchallenged,  with  no  simultaneous  build- 
up in  NATO,  with  no  dedication  of  forces  to 
cope  with  Soviet  overseas  bases.  Prudently, 
however,  one  should  also  plan  for  a  wider 
war,  because  the  choice  of  war  may  not  be 
ours. 

Service  representatives  testified  to  an 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  last  week5 


4  Senator  William  S.  Cohen  made  this  state- 
ment on  March  9,  1981.  See  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1982, 
Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection:  Hearings  Before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate, 
Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1981),  Part  4,  p.  1700. 

5  See  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  for  Ap- 
propriations for  Fiscal  Year  1983,  Preparedness:  Hear- 
ings Before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United 
States  Senate,  Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  Part  5. 


that  even  the  very  substantial  fiscal  year 
1983  to  1988  Defense  budget  plan  may  not 
in  all  cases  result  in  the  forces  required  to 
obtain  all  national  security  objectives.  The 
reason  is  not  diffuse  global  commitments. 
The  Reagan  administration  expects  priori- 
ties among  theaters  to  be  set.  As  Senator 
Nunn  has  said,  there  is  always  a  gap  be- 
tween strategy  and  resources.  Recent  de- 
fense funding  efforts,  in  the  assessment  of 
General  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  "have  begun  to  arrest  and,  in  some 
cases,  reverse  the  unfavorable  trends,  but 
much  mtjre  must  be  done  if  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  are  to  reduce  the  risks  to 
an  acceptable  level."  What  we  are  talking 
about  are  sustained  increases  for  the  long 
haul.  Our  5-year  budget  plan  is  intended  to 
restore  a  tolerable  balance  of  military 
power. 

Assessments  of  capabilities,  of  course, 
are  a  different  matter  than  assessment  of 
defense  policy  and  strategy.  A  strategy  of 
global  flexibility  does  not  necessarily  mean 
simultaneous,  intense  conflict  worldwide. 
Quite  the  opposite.  It  means  assessing  the 
opponent's  strength  on  the  entire  global 
chessboard,  assessing  the  capabilities  of  al- 
lies and  of  theater  criticalities,  and  assig- 
ning priorities  and  moves  and  counter- 
moves  designed  to  terminate  the  conflict 
speedily  and  with  minimum  escalation, 
while  protecting  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  If  we  say  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  mature  global  superpower 
in  the  1980's  then  we  must  think  globally. 

The  RDJTF  has  developed  excellent  lo- 
gistics plans  for  quick  movement  to  the 
southwest  Asia  theater.  In  terms  of  develop- 
ing flexible  means  of  responding  quickly, 
we  are  moving  on  several  fronts,  although 
these  assets  are  not  exclusive  for  the 
RDJTF.  In  my  statement  I  have  a  chart 
which  shows  that  in  fiscal  year  1982  Con- 
gress has  allocated  and  in  fiscal  year  1983 
we  have  requested  substantial  funds  for 
military  construction  in  southwest  Asia,  a 
variety  of  sealift  and  airlift  assets,  and  tacti- 
cal and  strategic  airlift. 

The  purpose  of  such  speed  is  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  to  the  Soviets  that  no  cheap 
blitzkrieg — presenting  the  West  with  a  fait 
accompli  in  terms  of  control  of  the  oil — is 
possible.  Instead,  such  an  invasion  would 
be  a  land  war  fought  laboriously  through 
narrow  defiles,  mountain  pass  after  moun- 
tain pass.  The  Soviets,  hence,  must  calcu- 
late the  unpredictable  course,  scope,  and 
consequences  of  a  long  war.  The  Soviets 
would  also  have  to  weigh  the  possibility  of 
United  States  moves  where  we  held  a  domi- 
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nant  advantage  or  where  we  could  prepare 
well  for  later  combat.  Those  moves  would 
be  intended  to  change  the  political  calculus 
of  the  Soviet  decision-makers.  In  our  plan- 
ning and  programming,  therefore,  we  do 
not  look  at  southwest  Asia  in  isolation. 

In  conclusion,  Senators,  the  mission  of 
the  RDJTF  is  to  deter  Soviet  aggression  in 
southwest  Asia,  particularly  as  it  threatens 
access  to  oil,  and  to  prevent  the  threat  of 
Soviet  military  power  being  used  as  a  tool  of 
political  coercion.  This  requires  the  ability 
for  rapid  movement  of  substantial  Ameri- 
can forces.  It  requires  planning  for  direct 
defense  in  the  theater,  and  it  requires  plan- 
ning on  a  global  basis. 

The  capabilities  of  the  RDJTF  are  in- 
creasing substantially,  but  this  should  not 
divert  efforts  to  cope  with  the  more  likely 
threats  in  the  region.  So  the  Department 
strongly  supports  the  President's  request 
for  security  assistance  and  other  means  of 
assisting  moderate,  friendly  states. 

Hence,  our  policy  is  to:  Strengthen  the 
RDJTF;  maintain  a  military  presence  in  the 
area;  expand  access  to  facilities  both  in  the 
region  and  en  route;  integrate  the  RDJTF 
into  broader  military  options;  and  support 
security  assistance  and  other  measures 
aimed  at  more  likely  but  less  militarily  de- 
manding threats. 


Document  302 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs  (Veliotes)  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  March  31,  19826 

Foreign  Assistance 
Requests  for  Fiscal  Year 
1983 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with    you    our    policy    toward    the    Near 


6  Source: Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs, 
Appropriations  for  1983:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Related  Agencies, 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives, 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1982),  Part  4,  pp.  335-344. 


East/South  Asian  region  in  the  context  of 
the  administration's  FY'83  budget  requests. 
Since  I  will  be  followed  by  AID  Assistant 
Administrator  Antoinette  Ford,7 1  shall  con- 
centrate my  brief  opening  remarks  on  a 
political  overview  into  which  our  requests 
fit.  This  can  serve  as  a  framework  for  our 
subsequent  discussion. 

Under  Secretary  Buckley  in  his  appear- 
ance before  you  March  1 18  has  sketched  the 
overall  foreign  policy  framework  into  which 
our  Near  East/South  Asian  policy  fits.  He 
has  spoken  of  the  need  for  a  safer  future  in 
which  all  nations  can  live  in  peace  free  from 
pressures  such  as  that  exerted  by  Soviet 
presence  in  Afghanistan.  He  has  also  spo- 
ken of  our  desire  to  promote  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  regional  rivalries  and  hostilities. 
There  is  no  question  that  persistent  pursuit 
of  a  comprehensive  and  balanced  U.S.  poli- 
cy in  the  Near  East/South  Asian  region  is 
critical  to  these  goals.  It  is  critical: 

— to  preserving  a  global  strategic  bal- 
ance which  will  permit  free  and  independ- 
ent societies  to  pursue  their  aspirations; 

— to  checking  the  spread  of  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  this  strategic  region; 

— to  fulfilling  our  responsibility  to  assist 
in  the  resolution  of  conflicts  which  threaten 
international  security  and  the  well-being  of 
the  nations  and  peoples  in  the  region; 

— to  assuring  the  security  and  welfare  of 
Israel  and  other  friendly  nations  in  the 
region; 

— to  preserving  free  world  access  to  the 
region's  oil; 

— to  supporting  other  major  economic 
interests  such  as  assisting  the  orderly  eco- 
nomic development  of  some  of  the  needy 
countries  in  the  region,  cooperating  with 
wealthier  states  to  maintain  a  sound  inter- 
national financial  order,  and  generally 
maintaining  access  to  markets  for  American 
goods  and  services. 

There  are  two  central  themes  to  our 
approach  which  can  be  summarized  in  the 
words  "peace"  and  "security"  for  the  re- 
gion. Both  promote  our  own  policy  and  the 
welfare  of  the  region's  people.  In  this  con- 
text: 

— We  are  continuing  to  pursue  vigorous- 
ly a  just  and  comprehensive  Middle  East 
peace  within  the  framework  of  the  Camp 


»  Ibid.,  pp.  346-364. 

8  For  Buckley's  statement,  see  ibid.,  Part  1,  pp. 
134-149. 
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David  Agreements,  which  in  turn  derive 
from  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  242. 9 
Arrangements  are  nearly  complete  for  em- 
placement of  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  and  its  assumption  of  responsi- 
bility to  monitor  the  security  provisions  of 
the  peace  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 
We  are  confident  that  both  Egypt  and  Israel 
are  committed  to  the  continued  strengthen- 
ing of  their  relationship. 

— We  are  also  continuing  with  negotia- 
tions on  the  establishment  of  an  autonomy 
regime  for  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  These 
negotiations  look  to  achievement  of  an 
agreement  which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for 
the  Palestinian  participation  necessary  for 
successful  conclusion  of  arrangements  to 
permit  establishment  of  a  transitional  re- 
gime in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

— We  are  continuing  our  support  for  the 
Government  and  people  of  Lebanon  in 
working  their  way — with  help  from  other 
Arab  States — toward  national  reconciliation 
and  greater  security.  We  are  committed  to 
the  independence,  sovereignty,  and  territo- 
rial integrity  of  Lebanon  and  strongly  sup- 
port the  constitutional  process  which  calls 
for  the  election  of  a  new  President  later  this 
year.  As  you  know,  Ambassador  Habib  has 
just  returned  from  another  trip  to  the  re- 
gion, and  his  discussions  encourage  us  to 
believe  that  the  cease-fire  agreement  he 
worked  out  last  July  can  and  will  continue  to 
hold,  thus  winning  time  for  the  internal 
conciliation  process  in  Lebanon,  which  of- 
fers the  best  prospect  for  a  phased,  orderly 
withdrawal  of  Syrian  forces. 

— Moving  to  another  serious  conflict  in 
the  area,  we  support  the  resolution  of  the 
war  between  Iraq  and  Iran — which  has  al- 
ready caused  so  many  human  casualties  and 
extensive  physical  destruction.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  war,  we  believe,  serves  the 
interests  of  neither  Iraq  nor  Iran.  It  endan- 
gers the  peace  and  security  of  all  nations  in 
the  gulf  region.  Consistent  with  our  policy 
of  neutrality  toward  this  conflict,  we  have 
refused  to  sell  or  authorize  the  transfer  of 
U.S. -controlled  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices to  either  Iran  or  Iraq.  And  we  have 
urged  that  others  avoid  actions  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  prolonging  or  expanding 
the  conflict.  We  have  welcomed  responsible 
international  efforts  to  bring  the  fighting  to 
an  end  and  the  parties  to  negotiations.  We 
consider  a  peaceful  settlement,  reaffirming 


9  For  the  text  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 242  (1967),  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,  1967,  pp.  616-617. 


the  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  both  Iran  and  Iraq,  to  be  essential  to  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  region. 

— We  also  support  the  return  of  peace  to 
the  suffering  peoples  of  Afghanistan.  But 
this  must  be  peace  in  the  context  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  military  forces,  the 
restoration  of  Afghanistan's  independence 
and  nonaligned  status,  the  right  of  the 
Afghan  people  to  form  a  government  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  creation  of  condi- 
tions which  will  permit  the  3  million  Afghan 
refugees*to  return  to  their  homes. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  theme  of 
security.  Under  Secretary  Buckley  in  his 
own  presentation  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  southwest  Asian  security  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  concern  to  Middle  East 
peace.  We  share  with  friendly  states  their 
concern  about  threats  to  security  through- 
out this  region  posed  by  factors  such  as  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  uncer- 
tainty surrounding  Iran,  the  Soviet  position 
in  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  in  South  Yemen, 
Libyan  support  for  terrorism  and  pressures 
against  neighboring  states,  and  efforts  to 
magnify  such  threats  through  the  Libyan 
alliance  with  Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen. 

Indeed,  both  in  our  efforts  to  move  fur- 
ther with  the  Middle  East  peace  process  and 
in  our  efforts  to  encourage  the  return  of 
peace  with  security  and  national  sovereign- 
ty elsewhere  in  the  region,  we  recognize 
that  the  necessary  spirit  of  accommodation 
can  grow  more  easily  if  the  states  concerned 
feel  secure  and  confident  of  U.S.  support. 

We  have  taken  important  steps  to  build 
the  confidence  of  key  states  in  our  commit- 
ment to  their  security.  At  a  time  of  budget- 
ary stringencies,  we  have,  with  considerable 
sacrifice,  increased  the  national  resources 
for  our  own  military,  to  develop  their  capa- 
bility to  deter  threats  to  the  region. 

We  have  at  the  same  time  significantly 
increased  our  security  and  economic  assis- 
tance to  friendly  and  strategically  located 
states  in  the  region  so  that  they  can  better 
provide  for  their  own  defense,  resist  exter- 
nal pressures,  improve  their  own  econo- 
mies, and  thus  enhance  the  prospects  for 
orderly  progress.  I  shall  briefly  list  for  you 
the  highlights  of  our  assistance  programs 
for  the  countries  in  the  Near  East/South 
Asian  region  (NEA). 

The  NEA  FY'83  foreign  assistance  re- 
quest will  fund  six  major  programs.  These 
include: 

— development  assistance  totaling 
$287,243  million  for  the  region  to  seven 
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countries,  of  which  over  $200  million  goes 
to  the  three  poorer  countries  of  South  Asia 
(India,  Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka); 

— PL.  48010  totaling  $619,513  million 
($420  million  Title  I,  $99,513  million  Title 
II),  provided  to  13  of  the  15  NEA  foreign 
assistance  recipient  countries; 

— Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF)  of 
$1768  million,  of  which  a  substantial  pro- 
portion goes  to  Israel  and  Egypt,  our  part- 
ners in  peace; 

— Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  financing 
totaling  $3660  million,  $1030  million  of  it 
in  direct  concessional  loans,  $500  million 
and  $400  million  as  forgiven  loans  for  Israel 
and  Egypt  respectively; 

— International  Military  Education  and 
Training    (IMET)    totaling   $11.1    million; 

— and  peacekeeping  operations  (PKO) 
totaling  $34,474  million,  in  support  of  the 
Middle  East  peace  process. 

These  programs  total  $6380.33  million 
for  FY'83,  which  the  administration  be- 
lieves is  the  minimal  required  to  the  United 
States  to  protect  its  interests  and  achieve  its 
policy  goals  in  this  vital  region. 

I  would  now  like  to  offer  a  few  comments 
on  each  of  our  FY  83  proposals. 

Israel:  We  are  committed  to  Israel's  secu- 
rity and  well-being.  Security  support  for 
Israel  is  central  to  our  Middle  Eastern  poli- 
cy. The  $1.7  billion  in  FMS  that  we  are 
proposing  will  help  Israel  maintain  its  tech- 
nological edge  in  overall  military  capability 
in  the  region.  We  are  also  requesting  $785 
million  in  ESF  to  reflect  U.S.  support 
tangibly  and  facilitate  a  modest  rate  of 
economic  growth. 

Egypt;  Egypt  is  key  to  much  of  what  we 
hope  to  accomplish  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
terms  of  both  regional  peace  and  regional 
security.  The  $1.4  billion  FMS  program 
contributes  to  Egypt's  ability  to  defend  it- 
self and  help  its  neighbors,  in  the  face  of  the 
various  threats  I  have  mentioned.  It  re- 
places a  small  portion  of  Egypt's  aging, 
deteriorating  military  materiel.  The  Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund  request  for  Egypt 
totals  $785  million,  which  is  designed  to 
provide  direct  support  for  economic  stabili- 
ty in  the  near-term  while  building  the  base 
for  improved  economic  productivity  and 


10  Formerly  entitled  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act,  enacted  July  10, 
1954,  P.L.  480  provided  for  the  donation  of  U.S. 
agricultural  surpluses  to  friendly  governments; 
for  text,  see  68  Stat.  454,  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments. 


equity  upon  which  long-term  stability  must 
depend.  The  requested  P.L.  480  program 
consists  of  $250  million  in  P.L.  480  Title  I 
and  $9.9  million  Title  II  in  support  of 
private  voluntary  agencies. 

Pakistan:  Pakistan  is  a  key  frontline  state 
which  remains  steadfast  in  resisting  great 
pressures  from  the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan. 
Our  FY'83  proposal  of  $275  million  in  FMS 
loans  is  the  first  FMS  increment  of  the  $3.2 
billion  5-year  assistance  package.  This  will 
help  fund  F-16  aircraft,  armored  vehicles, 
artillery  and  associated  equipment  ordered 
in  FY'82  as  well  as  follow-on  orders  for 
additional  quantities  of  similar  equipment 
later.  Our  assistance  to  Pakistan  is  in  no  way 
intended  against  India,  good  and  mutually 
beneficial  relations  with  whom  remain  our 
high  priority  goal.  A  total  of  $200  million  in 
development  assistance  and  ESF  will  be 
concentrated  in  the  agricultural  sector  with 
activities  also  in  the  fields  of  population, 
health,  energy,  and  private  sector  develop- 
ment. We  are  requesting  $50  million  for 
P.L.  480  Title  I. 

Morocco:  The  proposal  of  $100  million  in 
FMS  credit  to  Morocco  would  permit  sup- 
port of  major  U.S.  combat  systems  which 
Morocco  has  already  acquired,  together 
with  an  ongoing  modernization  program. 
Concessional  terms  for  50  percent  of  this 
FMS  are  recommended  to  alleviate  a  heavy 
debt  burden  related  to  economic  difficulties 
largely  beyond  Morocco's  ability  to  control 
(e.g.,  drought  and  world  inflation).  Devel- 
opment assistance  of  $13.5  million  will  fund 
programs  in  agriculture,  family  planning, 
renewable  energy  resource  development, 
and  low  cost  housing.  The  requested  level 
of  P.L.  480  is  $25  million  for  Title  I  and 
$10.5  million  for  Title  II. 

Tunisia:  Tunisia,  under  direct  threat  from 
Libya,  requires  a  military  modernization 
program  with  heavy  initial  costs.  Our  FMS 
credits  of  $140  million,  half  of  which  we  are 
requesting  in  concessional  terms,  are  in- 
tended to  cushion  the  shock  of  such  large 
expenditures.  The  FY'83  levels  would  help 
fund  the  acquisition  of  F-5  aircraft,  M60 
tanks,  and  Chaparral  missiles,  which  the 
Tunisians  intend  to  order  in  FY'82.  We  are 
requesting  $10  million  for  P.L.  480  Title  I 
and  $1.8  million  for  Title  II. 

Jordan:  We  propose  an  increase  in  FMS 
for  Jordan  by  $25  million  to  a  total  of  $75 
million.  We  seek,  through  our  continued 
support,  to  enhance  Jordan's  security  and 
ability  to  remain  a  viable,  independent,  and 
constructive  actor  in  the  region.  A  stable 
Jordan  supports  our  objective  of  building 
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peace  in  the  region  and  assisting  countries 
in  acquiring  the  capability  of  resisting  out- 
side aggression  and  regional  subversion. 
We  are  also  preparing  $20  million  in  ESF  to 
assist  the  development  of  critical  water  and 
waste  water  programs,  health  programs, 
and  agricultural  and  irrigation  projects. 
There  is  also  a  $256,000  P.L.  480  Title  II 
program. 

Yemen:  North  Yemen  is  presently  being 
challenged  militarily  by  an  armed,  Marxist- 
led  insurgent  group  backed  by  Soviet-spon- 
sored South  Yemen.  The  North  Yemeni 
military  requires  essential  additional  train- 
ing and  operational  assistance  effectively  to 
utilize  U.S.  equipment  funded  by  Saudi 
Arabia.  Further,  it  requires  increased  and 
sustained  economic  and  military  assistance 
if  we  are  going  to  provide  credible  support 
to  the  central  government  in  the  face  of  this 
persistent  outside  threat.  We  are  asking  for 
an  additional  $5  million  in  FMS  to  a  total  of 
$15  million  and  a  modest  increase  in  IMET 
over  FY'82.  Development  assistance  of 
$27.5  million  is  requested  to  meet  basic 
human  needs  in  one  of  the  poorest  nations 
of  the  region. 

Oman:  The  $40  million  in  FMS  will  in 
part  be  applied  against  continuing  payment 
for  U.S.  equipment  acquired  over  the  past  2 
years.  In  light  of  a  tightening  internal  bud- 
get, the  remaining  amount  will  be  used  to 
offset  the  cost  of  the  continuing  and  essen- 
tial Omani  force  modernization  effort. 
Oman  continues  to  play  an  important  role 
in  regional  security  and  in  the  defense  of 
the  southern  gulf  Indian  Ocean  region.  And 
we  are  requesting  $15  million  in  ESF  which 
will  support  dam  construction,  fisheries, 
and  other  projects  identified  by  the  U.S.- 
Oman Joint  Commission. 

Lebanon:  Small  increases  in  our  proposed 
FMS  loan  program  for  Lebanon  of  $15 
million,  up  $5  million  from  the  FY'82  level, 
reflect  our  continued  desire  to  see  the 
Lebanese  Government  develop  the  capa- 
bility to  reduce  and  eventually  eliminate 
civil  conflict,  and  work  for  restoration  of 
essential  public  services  and  a  return  to 
normalcy  of  life  in  that  very  troubled  coun- 
try. An  ESF  program  of  $8  million  will 
include  support  for  humanitarian  purposes 
and  will  assist  the  programs  of  the  Council 
of  Redevelopment  and  Construction. 

For  the  poorer  countries  of  south  Asia, 
we  are  proposing  development  assistance 
of  $87  million  for  India,  $76  million  for 
Bangladesh,  $40.3  million  for  Sri  Lanka, 
and  $13.5  million  for  Nepal.  In  general 
their  programs  seek  to  increase  food  pro- 


duction and  rural  employment  as  well  as 
health  and  family  planning  programs.  As 
for  P.L.  480,  we  are  requesting  $  1 1 1  million 
in  Title  II  for  India;  $60  million  in  Title  I 
and  $20.5  million  in  Title  II  for  Ban- 
gladesh; and  $2.5  million  Title  I  and  $5.8 
million  Title  II  for  Sri  Lanka. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  both  through  our  for- 
eign military  sales  credits  and  through  our 
economic  assistance  to  the  countries  of  this 
region,  we  seek  to  strengthen  security  and 
stability*  promote  the  peaceful  solution  of 
old  or  new  conflicts,  and  assist  those  coun- 
tries to  provide  a  better  life  for  their  peo- 
ples. To  these  goals  we  remain  committed. 


Document  303 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
Before  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Chicago,  May  26,  198211 

Peace  and  Security  in  the 
Middle  East 

The  Middle  East  today  is  a  severe  testing 
ground  for  constructive  diplomacy.  Deeply 
rooted  rivalries  and  historic  animosities 
mark  its  politics.  The  region's  strategic 
value  as  a  bridge  linking  three  continents  is 
amplified  by  its  vast  natural  wealth.  And  in 
the  nuclear  age,  the  interplay  of  local  and 
superpower  competition  takes  on  h.  special 
edge  of  danger. 

As  a  consequence,  no  other  region  is  less 
forgiving  of  political  passivity  than  the  Mid- 
dle East.  So  many  interests  are  at  stake  and 
so  many  factors  are  at  work  that  the  alterna- 
tive to  shaping  events  is  to  suffer  through 
them.  We  are  at  such  a  juncture  today.  We 
must  shape  events  in  the  Middle  East  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  hope  for  a  more  peaceful 
international  order,  one  characterized  by 
peoples  living  in  peace  and  the  resolution 
of  conflicts  without  resort  to  force. 

Ever  since  the  1973  war,  the  daunting 
task  of  achieving  peace  between  the  Arabs 
and  Israel  has  been  among  America's  high- 
est priorities.  Despite  the  reluctance  of  the 
American  people  to  expand  their  interna- 


11  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
177,  May  26,  1982;  printed  also  in  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  July  1982,  pp.  44-47. 
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tional  commitments  during  the  decade  of 
the  seventies,  the  efforts  of  our  diplomats 
were  supported  by  an  increasing  volume  of 
economic  and  military  assistance.  Clearly, 
the  safeguarding  of  our  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  through  the  peace  process  has 
merited  and  enjoyed  both  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  popular  consensus. 

The  efforts  launched  by  the  United 
States  in  those  years  have  borne  substantial 
fruit.  Two  American  Presidents  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  laid  the  groundwork 
for  progress  through  the  disengagement 
agreements.  The  Camp  David  Accords  be- 
came the  living  testimony  to  the  vision  of 
the  late  President  Sadat,  Prime  Minister 
Begin,  and  President  Carter  that  the  cycle 
of  war  and  hatred  could  be  broken.  The 
United  States  will  always  be  proud  of  its 
crucial  role  in  this  process.  By  1981,  how- 
ever, the  challenges  to  American  policy  had 
multiplied  far  beyond  the  self-evident  ne- 
cessity to  prevent  another  Arab-Israeli  war: 

— The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  in- 
creased their  influence,  particularly  along 
the  sea  lanes  and  vital  approaches  to  the 
region.  Local  conflicts  and  ambitions  rang- 
ing from  North  Africa  to  the  Horn  of  Africa, 
the  Yemens  to  Afghanistan,  offered  the 
context.  Arms,  Cuban  mercenaries,  and  So- 
viet soldiers  themselves  in  Afghanistan 
were  the  instruments.  The  United  States 
seemed  slow  to  recognize  that  this  pattern 
of  events  was  undermining  the  regional 
security  of  our  friends,  prospects  for  peace, 
and  vital  Western  interests. 

— Iran,  a  close  American  ally  and  a  force 
for  stability  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  con- 
vulsed by  revolution  as  the  Islamic  Republic 
rejected  the  diplomacy  and  modernizing 
program  of  the  Shah.  In  the  face  of  this 
upheaval,  the  United  States  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  pursue  its  interests  or  to  achieve  a 
constructive  relationship  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile,  Iraq  invaded  Iran. 
Fueled  by  Soviet  arms  to  both  countries, 
this  conflict  threatened  ominous  conse- 
quences for  the  future  security  of  the  area 
and  Western  interests  in  the  flow  of  oil. 

— The  once  prosperous  and  peaceful 
state  of  Lebanon  was  shattered  by  civil 
conflict  and  the  intervention  of  outside 
forces.  Continuous  tension  sapped  the 
authority  of  the  Lebanese  Government,  ag- 
gravated inter-Arab  relations  and  threat- 
ened to  involve  Israel  and  Syria  in  war. 

— Meanwhile,  the  peace  process  itself 
had  reached  a  dangerous  impasse.  Egypt 
and  Israel  were  divided  over  the  role  and 
composition  of  the  Multinational  Force  and 


Observers,  crucial  to  the  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  Sinai  and  the  peace  treaty  itself.  The 
negotiations  for  Palestinian  autonomy  were 
in  recess.  The  other  Arab  States,  American 
friends  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  among 
them,  were  opposed  to  the  Camp  David 
Accords  and  Egypt's  peace  with  Israel.  The 
Palestinian  Arabs  themselves  were  still  ada- 
mantly against  either  joining  the  peace 
process  or  recognizing  explicitly  Israel's 
right  to  live  in  peace. 

These  developments  required  an  Ameri- 
can approach  to  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East  that  not  only  pressed  the  peace  process 
forward,  but  also  enlarged  the  security  di- 
mension of  our  relations  with  the  states  of 
the  area.  Peace  and  security  had  to  move  in 
parallel.  Local  leaders  understood  that  the 
inevitable  risk-taking  for  peace  would  be 
vitally  affected  by  the  strategic  context  of 
the  region.  Lack  of  confidence  in  the  United 
States  and  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
radical  forces  would  paralyze  the  prospects 
for  progress,  not  only  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  but  other  regional  problems  as 
well. 

Our  previous  policies  had  to  be  strength- 
ened by  building  on  a  consensus  of  strategic 
concern  over  Soviet  and  radical  activities 
that  already  existed  among  our  friends  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  was  not  enough  to  say 
that  we  opposed  Soviet  intervention  and 
Soviet  proxies.  We  had  to  demonstrate  our 
ability  to  protect  our  friends  and  to  help 
them  to  defend  themselves.  We  had  to  take 
initiatives  on  the  peace  process  and  other 
regional  conflicts  that  would  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  exploiting  local  turmoil 
and  troublemakers  for  its  own  strategic 
purposes.  In  short,  the  United  States  had  to 
be  receptive,  useful,  and  reliable  in  helping 
our  friends  to  counter  threats  to  their  secu- 
rity. 

The  President,  therefore,  set  in  motion  a 
broad-ranging  attempt  to  create  more  ef- 
fective security  cooperation  in  the  Middle 
East. 

— We  established  a  fresh  basis  for  coop- 
eration with  Pakistan,  a  traditional  Ameri- 
can friend,  a  key  state  on  the  northern  tier 
of  the  Middle  East  and,  with  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Afghanistan,  at  the  front  line 
of  danger; 

— We  have  improved  relations  with  Tur- 
key, a  staunch  member  of  NATO,  and  long 
a  barrier  to  Soviet  expansion; 

— We  have  worked  together  with  our 
friends  to  counter  the  activities  of  Libya  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
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In  addition,  the  United  States  has  sought 
and  will  continue  to  seek  practical  arrange- 
ments with  such  countries  as  Morocco, 
Egypt,  Sudan,  Somalia,  Jordan,  Oman,  and 
Saudi  Arabia  that  enhance  security.  We  are 
also  working  with  Israel,  a  strategic  ally,  to 
whose  security  and  qualitative  military  su- 
periority we  have  long  been  committed. 

In  undertaking  these  efforts,  we  recog- 
nize that  for  many  countries  formal  and 
elaborate  security  structures  are  no  longer 
appropriate.  We  have  not  tried  to  create 
interests  where  none  exist.  Though  we  shall 
take  full  account  of  local  sensitivities,  no 
country  can  be  given  a  veto  over  the  pursuit 
of  our  best  interests  or  necessary  coopera- 
tion with  others. 

The  United  States,  working  with  its  local 
friends  despite  their  sometimes  conflicting 
concerns,  can  be  a  responsive  partner  in  the 
achievement  of  greater  security  for  all.  Our 
strong  naval  forces  and  the  determination 
of  the  President  and  the  American  people 
to  improve  our  defense  posture  despite 
economic  austerity,  are  also  essential  to  our 
credibility  in  the  Middle  East. 

Greater  cooperation  in  the  field  of  secu- 
rity will  increase  measurably  the  confidence 
that  our  local  friends  repose  in  the  United 
States.  If  properly  managed,  such  coopera- 
tion reinforces  American  diplomacy.  And 
today  the  United  States  must  address  three 
issues:  First,  the  Iraq-Iran  war;  second,  the 
autonomy  negotiations,  and  third,  the  crisis 
in  Lebanon. 

Each  of  these  issues  is  characterized  by  a 
mixture  of  danger  and  opportunity.  More- 
over, they  have  begun  already  to  affect  each 
other.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  advancing  our 
goals  throughout  the  region,  then  we  must 
coordinate  our  approaches  to  all  of  them. 

First  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  Iraq  has  justified 
its  invasion  and  seizure  of  Iranian  territory 
by  referring  to  longstanding  border  claims 
and  Iranian  calls  for  the  overthrow  of  its 
government.  Iran  has  responded  that  the 
1975  Algiers  agreement12  settled  such 
claims  and  accuses  Iraq  of  deliberate  ag- 
gression intended  to  bring  down  the  Islam- 
ic Republic.  It  is  clear  that  disregard  for  the 
principle  that  international  disputes  should 
be  settled  peacefully  has  brought  the  region 
into  great  danger,  with  ominous  implica- 
tions for  Western  interests. 


12  On  March  26,  1975,  Iran  and  Iraq  reached 
an  agreement  under  which  Iraq  abandoned  its 
claims  to  the  Shatt  al-Arab  waterway  and  accepted 
land  frontiers  that  predated  the  British  presence. 
Iran  in  return  abandoned  its  support  for  a  rebel- 
lion in  Kurdistan. 


Both  Iran  and  Iraq,  though  wealthy  in 
oil,  have  been  badly  drained  of  vital  re- 
sources. There  is  great  risk  that  the  conflict 
may  spill  over  into  neighboring  states  and  it 
has  already  aggravated  inter-Arab  relations. 
It  may  lead  to  unforeseen  and  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  regional  balance  of  power, 
offering  the  Soviet  Union  an  opportunity  to 
enlarge  its  influence  in  the  process. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  diplo- 
matic relations  with  either  Iraq  or  Iran. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  have 
stressed  our  neutrality.  We  have  refused 
and  we  shall  continue  to  refuse  to  allow 
military  equipment  under  U.S.  controls  to 
be  provided  to  either  party. 

Neutrality,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  indifferent  to  the  outcome.  We  have 
friends  and  interests  that  are  endangered 
by  the  continuation  of  hostilities.  We  are 
committed  to  defending  our  vital  interests 
in  the  area.  These  interests — and  the  in- 
terests of  the  world — are  served  by  the 
territorial  integrity  and  political  indepen- 
dence of  all  countries  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  United  States,  therefore,  supports  con- 
structive efforts  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
the  fighting  and  the  withdrawal  of  forces 
behind  international  borders  under  condi- 
tions that  will  preserve  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity  of  both  Iran  and  Iraq.  In 
the  weeks  ahead,  we  shall  take  a  more  active 
role  with  other  concerned  members  of  the 
international  community  as  efforts  are  in- 
tensified to  end  this  tragic  war. 

Second  the  autonomy  negotiations.  Pres- 
ident Sadat  of  Egypt,  who  gave  his  life  for 
peace,  once  described  the  barriers  to  Arab- 
Israeli  peace  as  primarily  psychological.  He 
recognized  that  the  profound  antagonisms 
dividing  Arab  and  Israeli  were  deeply  rein- 
forced by  lasting  suspicion.  Politics — the  art 
of  the  possible — could  succeed  only  after 
psychology — the  science  of  perceptions — 
had  done  its  work. 

Our  initial  task  was  to  make  sure  that 
both  the  psychology  and  the  politics  of  the 
peace  process  continued.  While  we  were 
prepared  to  take  the  initiative  on  the  au- 
tonomy negotiations,  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent as  the  Sinai  withdrawal  date  approach- 
ed that  the  best  way  to  sustain  confidence  in 
the  peace  process  was  to  help  both  Egypt 
and  Israel  fulfill  the  terms  of  their  peace 
treaty.  After  prolonged  American  diplomat- 
ic effort,  the  Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers (MFO)  was  established.  It  is 
safeguarding  the  peace  in  Sinai  today.  The 
President's  decison  to  offer  U.S.  troops  for 
the  force  was  a  tangible  recognition  of  the 
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interrelationship  between  peace  and  securi- 
ty. Such  a  demonstration  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  treaty  helped  to  secure  broader 
participation,  including  units  from  some  of 
our  European  allies.  This  truly  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force  testifies  to  inter- 
national support  for  peace. 

Only  1  month  ago,  the  final  arrange- 
ments were  put  into  place.  On  that  occa- 
sion, President  Reagan  spoke  for  all  Ameri- 
cans when  he  praised  the  courage  of  both 
Egypt  and  Israel.13  Sinai,  so  often  the  corri- 
dor for  armies  on  the  way  to  war,  was  at  last 
a  zone  of  peace.  But  we  cannot  allow  the 
peace  process  to  end  in  the  desert. 

The  signatories  of  the  Camp  David  Ac- 
cords, of  which  we  are  the  witness  and  full 
partners,  wisely  entitled  their  work,  "A 
Framework  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East." 
Basing  their  diplomacy  on  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and 
338, u  which  provide  for  peace  between 
Israel  and  all  of  its  neighbors,  including 
Jordan  and  Syria,  both  Egypt  and  Israel 
were  not  content  to  establish  peace  only 
with  each  other.  They  recognized  the  neces- 
sity to  go  beyond  their  bilateral  achieve- 
ment in  the  search  for  a  just,  comprehen- 
sive, and  durable  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  They  have,  therefore,  been 
engaged  for  over  3  years,  not  only  in  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace  but  also  in 
negotiations  aimed  eventually  at  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  problem  in  all  its 
aspects. 

These  negotiations,  known  as  the  au- 
tonomy talks,  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  misunderstanding  and  criticism.  For 
many  Israelis  the  process  threatens  to  go 
too  far,  leading  toward  a  Palestinian  state 
which  they  fear  would  deny  Jews  access  to 
the  historic  areas  of  ancient  Israel,  threaten 
Israeli  security,  and  offer  the  Soviet  Union  a 
fresh  opportunity  for  influence.  For  many 
Arabs,  including  until  now  the  Palestinians 
themselves,  autonomy  does  not  seem  to  go 
far  enough.  In  their  view,  it  is  only  a  formu- 
la for  an  Israeli  domination  they  resist  and 
that  they  fear  will  lead  to  further  radicaliza- 
tion  of  the  entire  region.  Israeli  settlement 
activities  in  the  occupied  territories  have 
exacerbated  these  fears. 

We  must  all  face  the  reality  that  autono- 
my in  and  of  itself  cannot  entirely  alleviate 


13  For  the  White  House  statement  on  the  Isra- 
eli withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  see  docu- 
ment 312. 

14  For  the  text  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 338(1973),  see  Department  of  State  Bulle- 
tin, November  12,  1973,  pp.  598-604. 


the  fears  on  either  side.  But  we  should  also 
realize  that  autonomy  is  only  one  stage  of  a 
process.  It  is  an  opportunity,  not  a  conclu- 
sion. The  beginning  of  autonomy  actually 
initiates  a  transitional '  period  to  last  no 
longer  than  5  years,  in  which  a  freely  elec- 
ted self-governing  authority  would  replace 
the  Israeli  military  government  and  civilian 
administration.  Furthermore,  negotiations 
are  to  commence  not  later  than  the  third 
year  of  the  transitional  period,  on  the  final 
status  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  its 
relationship  with  its  neighbors.  A  peace 
treaty  between  Israel  and  Jordan  is  also  an 
objective  of  this  negotiation. 

Ample  opportunity  is  provided  in  every 
phase  for  the  participation,  in  addition  to 
the  present  partners  in  the  peace  process, 
of  Jordan  and  the  Palestinian  Arabs.  These 
arrangements  are  to  reflect  both  the  princi- 
ple of  self-government  by  the  inhabitants 
and  the  legitimate  security  concerns  of  all 
the  parties  involved. 

The  Camp  David  process,  which  is  based 
firmly  on  United  Nations  Resolutions  242 
and  338,  remains  the  only  practical  route 
toward  a  more  comprehensive  Middle  East 
peace  between  Israel  and  all  of  its 
neighbors,  including  Jordan  and  Syria.  No 
other  plan  provides  for  movement  despite 
the  conflicting  interests  and  fears  of  the 
parties.  No  other  plan  embodies  so  well  the 
necessity  for  progress  despite  the  inherent 
imperfections  of  a  transitional  arrange- 
ment. As  Churchill  put  it,  "The  maxim — 
nothing  avails  but  perfection — spells  paral- 
ysis." 

The  United  States  has  been  heartened  by 
the  public  and  private  declarations  of  both 
President  Mubarak  of  Egypt  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Begin  of  Israel  to  press  forward  toward 
the  early  and  successful  conclusion  of  an 
autonomy  agreement.  As  we  proceed,  it  is 
important  that  we  conduct  ourselves  with 
several  considerations  in  mind: 

— Autonomy  is  transitional,  not  the  final 
word.  The  genius  of  Camp  David  was  to 
provide  for  the  possibility  of  progress,  de- 
spite crucial,  unresolved  issues  such  as  the 
ultimate  status  of  Jerusalem.  These,  too, 
must  be  negotiated  but  first  we  must  estab- 
lish a  self-governing  authority  that  will  en- 
able Israelis  and  Palestinians  to  work  to- 
gether. Public  statements  that  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  temporary  nature  of  autonomy  and 
negotiating  positions  that  mistake  autono- 
my for  final  status  do  nothing  but  hinder 
forward  movement. 

— Unilateral  actions  by  any  party  that 
attempt  to  prejudge  or  bias  the  final  out- 
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come  of  the  process  serve  only  to  raise 
suspicions  and  aggravate  relationships. 
Truly  all  of  our  ultimate  hopes  for  peace 
depend  in  the  end  upon  the  achievement  of 
mutual  respect  and  friendly  relations  be- 
tween Arab  and  Israeli.  A  heavy  responsi- 
bility will  be  borne  by  those  who  darken 
these  hopes  without  regard  for  either  Isra- 
el's long-term  interests  or  legitimate  Pales- 
tinian aspirations. 

— Refusal  to  participate  in  the  talks  by 
those  most  affected  by  the  conflict  risks  the 
loss  of  the  best  chance  for  the  achievement 
of  a  lasting  peace.  Fifteen  years  have  passed 
since  the  1967  war  and  the  initiation  of 
Israeli's  military  government  over  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza.  Autonomy  is  the  vital  first 
step  in  the  historic  opportunity  to  change 
this  situation  and  to  begin  the  painful  but 
necessary  process  of  resolving  the  Palestini- 
an problem.  A  settlement  cannot  be  im- 
posed but  peace  can  be  negotiated.  History 
will  judge  harshly  those  who  miss  this  op- 
portunity. 

Despite  all  of  the  obstacles  confronting  a 
broader  Middle  East  peace,  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  polemic  over  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  in  recent  months.  Many  are 
recognizing  at  last  that  "No  war,  no  peace" 
is  not  good  enough.  Increasingly,  disagree- 
ment concerns  the  terms  of  peace,  not  the 
fact  that  peace  itself  must  come. 

The  United  States  long  has  believed  that 
the  risks  and  sacrifices  required  for  settle- 
ment of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  do  not 
admit  of  any  ambiguity  on  the  basic  issue 
that  genuine  peace  is  the  objective.  That  is 
why,  for  example,  we  shall  neither  recog- 
nize nor  negotiate  with  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  until  it  accepts 
United  Nations  Resolutions  242  and  338, 
and  recognizes  Israel's  right  to  live  in 
peace. 

Now  is  the  time  to  redouble  our  efforts 
to  make  the  peace  process  under  the  Camp 
David  framework  continue  to  work.  I  have 
said  that  great  intellectual  ingenuity  and 
political  courage  will  be  required  by  all 
parties  if  an  autonomy  agreement  is  to  be 
reached.  Our  delegation,  led  by  Ambassa- 
dor Fairbanks,  will  continue  to  work  closely 
with  Egypt  and  Israel  as  we  intensify  our 
effort  to  achieve  success. 

The  peace  process  has  already  accom- 
plished what  would  have  been  considered  a 
Utopian  fantasy  only  a  few  short  years  ago. 
But  none  of  us  should  be  under  any  illu- 
sions. The  failure  to  negotiate  an  autonomy 
agreement,  and  to  negotiate  one  soon,  will 
squander  the  best  chance  to  act  in  the  best 


interests  of  all  parties.  Inevitably,  such  a 
failure  will  invite  more  dangerous  alterna- 
tives. 

Third,  and  finally,  the  crisis  in  Lebanon. 
Lebanon  today  is  a  focal  point  of  danger. 
All  of  those  conditions  are  present  in  abun- 
dance that  might  be  ignited  into  a  war  with 
far-reaching  consequences.  The  lives  of  the 
people  of  Lebanon  are  at  stake.  The  life  of 
the  state  itself  is  at  stake.  And  the  stability  of 
the  region  hangs  in  the  balance. 

The  recent  history  of  Lebanon  is  a  grim 
tale.  Ovfcr  the  last  6  years,  many  of  the 
country's  most  striking  achievements  have 
been  lost.  Once  stable  enough  to  be  the 
center  of  Middle  Eastern  finance,  its  econo- 
my has  been  wracked  by  internecine  warfare 
and  foreign  intervention.  Tragically,  Leba- 
non, once  extolled  as  a  model  in  a  region  of 
suffering  minorities,  is  now  a  byword  for 
violence. 

Lebanon's  unique  position  as  a  market- 
place for  the  ideas  of  the  Arab  world  has 
given  way  instead  to  a  marketplace  for  the 
violent  conflicts  of  inter-Arab  and  regional 
rivalries.  Its  representative  government  has 
been  endangered.  The  Arab  deterrent 
force,  now  consisting  entirely  of  Syrian 
troops,  with  its  mission  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  Lebanon,  has  not  stabilized  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  story  on  the  Lebanese-Israeli  border 
is  no  different.  Once  the  most  peaceful 
point  of  Arab-Israeli  contact,  southern  Leb- 
anon turned  into  a  battleground  between 
Israel  and  the  PLO  even  as  the  peace  proc- 
ess proceeded.  In  this  part  of  the  country  as 
well,  intercommunal  relations  have  suffered 
badly.  The  central  government's  authority 
has  been  challenged  by  the  variety  and 
military  strength  of  contesting  groups.  The 
brave  units  of  the  U.N.  force,  faced  with  an 
enormously  difficult  and  dangerous  task, 
have  saved  many  lives,  but  have  not  suc- 
ceeded entirely  in  establishing  the  security 
of  daily  life. 

Over  the  past  year,  deteriorating  condi- 
tions in  Lebanon  have  required  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  avoid  war.  In  April  of  1981, 
Ambassador  Habib,  at  the  President's  di- 
rection, worked  successfully,  to  avoid  mili- 
tary confrontation  in  Lebanon.  His  efforts 
culminated  in  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
the  Lebanese-Israeli  area.15  A  fragile  cease- 


15  For  the  announcement  of  a  cease-fire  in 
Lebanon  on  July  24,  1981,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  documents  374  and 
375. 
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fire  has  survived  for  more  than  10  months. 
While  all  parties  remain  fundamentally  in- 
terested in  maintaining  it,  the  danger  is  ever 
present  that  violations  could  escalate  into 
major  hostilities. 

These  measures  have  deterred  war.  But 
conflict  cannot  be  managed  perpetually 
while  the  problems  at  the  root  of  the  con- 
flict continue  to  fester.  The  world  cannot 
stand  aside,  watching  in  morbid  fascination, 
as  this  small  nation  with  its  creative  and 
cultured  people  slides  further  into  the  abyss 
of  violence  and  chaos.  The  time  has  come 
to  take  concerted  action  in  support  of  both 
Lebanon's  territorial  integrity  within  its  in- 
ternationally recognized  borders  and  a 
strong  central  government  capable  of 
promoting  a  free,  open,  democratic,  and 
traditionally  pluralistic  society.  The  Presi- 
dent has,  therefore,  directed  Ambassador 
Habib  to  return  to  the  Middle  East  soon  to 
discuss  our  ideas  for  such  action,  with  the 
cooperation  of  concerned  states. 

The  Middle  East  today  is  a  living  labora- 
tory for  the  political  experiments  of  the 
twentieth  century.  A  multitude  of  nations 
have  emerged  from  the  disintegration  of 
empires,  their  dreams  of  a  better  future 
sustained  by  memories  of  a  glorious  past. 
The  modern  nation-state  has  been  imposed 
upon  traditions  that  transcend  both  secular 
loyalties  and  well-defined  borders.  The 
quest  for  modernization  competes  uneasily 
with  religious  and  ethnic  identities  that  long 
predate  the  industrial  revolution  of  the 
West. 

Clearly,  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East 
are  embarked  upon  the  most  rapid  social 
transformations  in  their  history.  Nonethe- 
less, the  past  strongly  permeates  both  their 
attitudes  toward  the  future  and  the  texture 
of  their  daily  life.  The  ruins  of  ancient  times 
remind  them  and  us  that  the  region  has 
always  played  a  vital  part  in  the  advance  of 
civilization. 

There  are  other  ruins,  too,  that  remind 
us  of  another  aspect  of  the  Middle  East. 
Philosophers  and  artists,  merchants  and 
travelers,  statesmen,  and  scholars  have 
made  their  impact  throughout  the  ages.  But 
the  soldier,  with  his  vast  monuments  to 
destruction,  is  perhaps  overly  represented 
in  the  archaeology  of  this  region.  The  vio- 
lence of  war  is  all  too  often  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  history  of  the  Middle 
East  and  its  contemporary  struggles. 

By  the  standards  of  this  ancient  region, 
the  United  States  is  a  country  still  in  its 
infancy.  But  by  virtue  of  our  power  and  our 
interests,  our  relationships,  and  our  objec- 


tives, we  are  uniquely  placed  to  play  a 
constructive  role  in  helping  the  nations  of 
the  area  in  their  quest  for  peace  and  securi- 
ty. Now  is  America's  moment  in  the  Middle 
East.  As  Americans,  let  us  hope  to  be  re- 
membered by  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East  not  for  the  monuments  of  war  but  for 
the  works  of  peace. 


B.  The  Arab-Israeli 
Dispute 

Document  304 


Statement  Read  b\  the  Department  of  State 
Spokesman  (Fiscner),  February   1,   19821 


United  States  Welcomes 
European  Participation  in 
the  Multinational  Force 
and  Observers 

We  are  very  pleased  that  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment yesterday  formally  accepted  the 
participation  of  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Netherlands,  and  France  in  the  Multina- 
tional Force  and  Observers  in  the  Sinai. 
The  Israeli  acceptance  of  European  partici- 
pation sets  the  stage  for  contingents  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  join  this 
Force.  We  warmly  welcome  the  participa- 
tion of  all  these  states  in  this  vital 
peacekeeping  force,  and  we  believe  that 
their  presence  enhances  its  overall  credibili- 
ty and  its  effectiveness. 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the 
governments  of  these  states  as  well  as  to  the 
Governments  of  Fiji,  Colombia,  and  Uru- 
guay, which  previously  agreed  to  partici- 
pate. We  look  forward  to  the  deployment  of 
this  peacekeeping  Force  on  March  20,  this 
year,  as  called  for  in  the  Egypt-Israel  Proto- 
col establishing  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers.2 


1  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  statement  was  read  at  the 
Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing  held  at 
12:35  p.m. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  Protocol 
of  August  3,  1981,  establishing  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,  1981,  document  311. 
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Document  305 


Testimony  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
Before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,   February  2,    1982  (Extract)3 


Status  of  the  Camp  David 
Peace  Process 


Since  assuming  office,  we  have  worked  to 
support  the  Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty4 
and  to  facilitate  the  talks  on  Palestinian 
autonomy.  We  have  at  long  last  resolved 
the  remaining  issues  concerning  the 
deployment  and  composition  of  the  mul- 
tinational force  and  observers  in  the  Sinai. 

We  were  also  able  to  ease  Israeli  con- 
cerns over  freedom  of  navigation  in  the 
Straits  of  Tiran  by  confirming  the  role  of 
the  MFO  in  that  area — with  Egyptian  agree- 
ment. The  force  itself  should  be  deployed 
by  March  20,  resulting  in  final  Israeli  with- 
drawal on  April  25. 

Another  purpose  of  both  visits5  was  to 
urge  both  Egypt  and  Israel  to  intensify  their 
efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  autonomy.  In 
30  hours  of  intense  discussion,  I  worked 
with  the  leaders  of  Egypt  and  Israel  to  make 
progress  on  a  declaration  of  principles. 
This  declaration  would  establish  a  frame- 
work for  inviting  the  Palestinian  Arabs  to 
join  with  us  in  negotiating  the  detailed 
agreement  to  a  self-governing  authority — 
as  specified  in  the  Camp  David  accords.6 

After  analyzing  the  issues  and  differ- 
ences, my  trip  last  week  gave  me  the  oppor- 


3  Source:  East^West  Relations:  Hearing  Before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate, 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1982),  pp.  5,  6,  and  34. 

4  For  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  signed  at  Washington,  March 
26,  1979,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Docu- 
ments, 1977-1980,  pp.  669-683. 

5  Reference  is  to  Secretary  Haig's  visits  to 
Egypt  and  Israel,  January  12-15,  1982,  and  to 
Israel  and  Egypt,  January  27-29,  1982. 

6  For  the  texts  of  the  two  Camp  David  Accords, 
"Framework  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East,"  and 
"Framework  for  the  Conclusion  of  a  Peace  Treaty 
between  Egypt  and  Israel,"  both  dated  September 
17,  1978,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Docu- 
ments, 1977-1980,  pp.  653-657. 


tunity  to  suggest  certain  ideas  on  how  gaps 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  might  be  bridged. 
These  ideas  now  are  being  considered  by 
the  parties.  Hard  work  and  intellectual  in- 
genuity will  be  required  by  both  sides  to 
bridge  the  great  differences  that  now  divide 
them.  We  have  agreed  together  to  strive  for 
a  declaration  of  principles  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, but  without  artificial  deadlines. 

Both  President  Mubarak  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Begin  have  pledged  to  join  with  us  in 
good  faith  to  achieve  success.  To  encourage 
momentum  the  President  has  approved  my 
proposal*to  ask  former  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations  Richard  Fair- 
banks to  work  full  time  on  this  effort.  His 
experiences  on  my  second  visit  have  already 
introduced  him  to  the  complexities  of  this 
vital  negotiation. 

These  visits  have  also  been  useful  in 
easing  friction  between  Egypt  and  Israel.  As 
the  Sinai  withdrawal  date  approached,  both 
sides  began  to  doubt  each  other's  inten- 
tions. Israel  has  been  reassured  that  both 
the  United  States  and  Egypt  are  firmly 
committed  to  Camp  David  beyond  April 
and  the  withdrawal  date.  Egypt  has  been 
reassured  that  Israel  will  withdraw  on 
schedule  and  that  the  United  States  will  be  a 
full  partner  in  the  autonomy  negotiations. 

My  trips  to  Cairo  also  provided  the  op- 
portunity for  intensive  and  wideranging 
discussions  with  President  Mubarak  on  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern.  The  President's 
dedication  to  the  welfare  of  his  people  is 
matched  by  his  dedication  to  peace.  His 
meeting  with  President  Reagan  this  week, 
starting  today,7  will  mark  another  signifi- 
cant step  in  the  development  of  a  close 
partnership  between  our  countries. 


Senator  Boschwitz.  ...  I  also  noted 
that  the  Israelis  seem  to  have  announced 
through  the  press  some  of  their  efforts, 
some  of  their  plans  with  respect  to  the 
negotiations  now  occurring  on  autonomy.8I 
would  presume  that  announcing  these  in  a 
public  way  is  going  to  constrict  the  ability  to 
move  forward  on  that.  Would  you  agree 


7  Regarding  the  state  visit  of  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Mubarak,  February  2-5,  see  Chapter  11,  Part 
C. 

8  Israeli  proposals  for  autonomy  for  the  West 
Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip  were  published  in  the 
Jerusalem  Post  on  February  1,  1982.  See  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service,  Daily  Report:  Mid- 
dle East  and  Africa,  February  1,  1982,  pp.  13-16. 
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with  that?  Would  you  wish  to  comment  on 
that? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  first,  Senator, 
you  always  have  to  sort  out  what  is  an 
official  Israeli  Government  position  and 
what  you  read  in  the  Israeli  press.  The 
Israelis  enjoy  the  same  very  open  approach 
to  that  as  we  do,  and  I  wouldn't  have  it 
otherwise.  But  I  think  you  are  talking  specif- 
ically about  the  document  that  was  released, 
I  think  this  morning  or  yesterday  evening, 
which  laid  out  their  concept  of  autonomy 
and  the  authorities  that  they  are  prepared 
to  turn  over  to  the  populations  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza,  some  13  of  them. 

Now,  I  was  aware  of  this  document  and 
asked  them  to  hold  up  on  releasing  it  pub- 
licly initially.  That  was  during  my  first  trip  3 
weeks  ago.  I  urged  them  to  be  sure  that  they 
didn't  just  drop  it  under  the  public  percep- 
tion without  having  provided  the  Egyptian 
Government  a  copy  of  that  paper.  I  think 
they  have  done  all  that. 

Therefore,  I  don't  think  it  is  a  counter- 
productive step,  but  rather  a  step  that  I 
would  support,  because  it  does  show  for  the 
first  time  a  degree  of  real  flexibility  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  question  of 
autonomy.  It  doesn't  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions, and  I  told  that,  frankly,  to  the  Israeli 
Government.  There  are  a  lot  of  unstated 
aspects  of  the  autonomy  question  that  will 
continue  to  be  a  source  of  paranoia,  but  on 
balance  I  would  say  it  is  a  constructive  step, 
although  your  observations  are  not  without 
value. 

Senator  Boschwitz.  I  also  noted  that  it 
did  show  some  flexibility,  but  it  wasn't  clear 
to  me  whether  or  not  showing  that  flexibili- 
ty in  the  press  would  hinder  or  allow  the 
negotiations  to  proceed  more  swiftly. 

Secretary  Haig.  In  a  coalition  and  in  an 
open  society  like  that  there  are  no  secrets, 
even  when  you  don't  put  it  in  the  press. 

Senator  Boschwitz.  Oh,  yes,  perhaps 
even  less  so  than  here. 


Document  306 


Statement  by  the  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  (Kirkpatrick)  Before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  February  5,  19829 


U.S.  Opposition  to  U.N. 
General  Assembly 
Resolution  on  the  Golan 
Heights  Situation 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  before  this 
emergency  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  is  profoundly  objectionable  to 
the  United  States.10  We  oppose  it  because  it 
does  not  contribute  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East:  It  will  make  peace  harder  to  achieve. 

We  oppose  the  end  it  seeks — which  is 
revenge  and  retribution,  not  conciliation 
and  compromise. 

We  oppose  the  means  it  recommends: 
which  are  unreasonably  punitive  and  ill- 
suited  to  accomplishing  any  constructive 
purpose. 

We  oppose  the  use  of  the  United  Nations 
involved  here  because  this  body  was  and  is 
meant  to  be  devoted  to  building  peace  and 
security,  and  this  resolution  seeks  neither. 
Instead,  it  uses  this  body  as  an  instrument 
to  deepen  divisions  and  exacerbate  con- 
flicts. 

We  oppose  this  resolution  because,  like 
any  other  cynical  use  of  power,  it  will  leave 
this  body  weaker  than  it  already  is,  less  fit  to 
achieve  its  noble  purposes. 

By  damaging  the  prospects  for  peace, 
this  resolution  undermines  the  integrity — 
indeed,  the  very  raison  detre — of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

Last  month  in  the  Security  Council  the 
United  States  voted  against  a  resolution  on 
Israel's  Golan  Heights  legislation"  because 


9  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN  03(82),  February  5,  1982. 

10  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  ES- 
9/1(1982)  condemned  Israel's  annexation  of  the 
Golan  Heights  as  an  illegal  and  invalid  act  of 
aggression.  It  stated  that  Israel's  activities  showed 
that  it  was  not  a  peace-loving  state  and  called  on 
all  states  to  suspend  military  assistance  to  Israel 
and  to  sever  diplomatic,  economic,  and  cultural 
relations  with  it.  The  resolution  was  approved  on 
February  5,  1982,  by  a  vote  of  86  to  21  (including 
the  United  States),  with  34  abstentions.  For  text, 
see  UN  Chronicle,  April  1982,  pp.  11-12. 

11  In  the  U.N.  Security  Council  on  January  20, 
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as  we  stated  at  the  time,  the  resolution 
constituted  "a  perversion  of  the  very  pur- 
pose which  the  Security  Council  is  called 
upon  by  Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  perform."  That  purpose  is  to 
prevent  "an  aggravation  of  the  situation." 
The  resolution  before  us  today,  like  the 
previous  resolution,  does  not  prevent  an 
aggravation  of  the  situation:  it  is  itself  a 
source  of  aggravation.  It  is  also  procedu- 
rally flawed  in  that  it  seeks  to  assign  to  the 
General  Assembly  responsibilities  that 
Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  properly  and 
solely  invests  in  the  Security  Council. 

The  United  Nations  has  discussed  the 
Golan  Heights  legislation  now  for  nearly  2 
months.  As  my  delegation  made  clear  at  the 
outset,  we  opposed  this  legislation  because 
it  purported  or  appeared  to  alter  uni- 
laterally the  international  status  of  the 
Golan  Heights.  Therefore,  on  December 
17th  the  United  States  joined  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  in  passing 
Resolution  497, 12  thereby  making  clear  our 
disapproval  of  the  Israeli  Government's  ac- 
tion in  extending  its  civil  law  over  the  Golan 
Heights.  We  communicated  the  same  mes- 
sage in  our  bilateral  relations. 

As  we  have  stated  often,  the  future  of  the 
Golan  Heights,  like  that  of  all  the  occupied 
territories,  can  be  resolved  only  through 
negotiations  pursuant  to  Security  Council 
Resolutions  242  and  338.  Accordingly,  we 
have  called  upon  Israel  to  rescind  its  legisla- 
tion and — most  importantly — to  reaffirm  its 
commitment  to  a  negotiated  solution.  In  its 
letter  of  December  29th  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  Israel  did,  in  fact,  reaffirm  its 
readiness  to  enter  into  unconditional 
negotiations  with  the  Syrians  over  the  inter- 
national legal  status  of  the  Golan. 

At  that  point,  the  only  constructive  role 
for  the  United  Nations  was  to  facilitate  such 
negotiations,  in  accordance  with  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338. 13  But  the  resolution 
before  the  Security  Council  did  not  even 
mention  these  resolutions  and,  needless  to 


1982,  the  United  States  vetoed  a  Jordanian  draft 
resolution  that  called  the  Israeli  action  "an  act  of 
aggression"  and  urged  member  states  to  consider 
effective  measures  and  refrain  from  aid  to  Israel. 
On  January  28,  the  Security  Council  voted  13-0 
(with  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
abstaining)  to  convene  a  special  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  which  began  the  next 
day. 

12  For  the  text  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 497  (1981),  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Cur- 
rent Documents,  1981,  document  329. 

13  Regarding  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338,  see  this  Chapter,  Part  A, 
footnotes  9  and  14. 


say,   the  current  draft  resolution  doesn't 
either. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  go  back  to  basics. 
Israel  is  accused  of  threatening  peace.  Yet 
peace  is  not  the  situation  that  prevailed 
between  Israel  and  Syria  before  Israel's 
Golan  Heights  legislation  was  adopted.  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  338,  which  was 
the  basis  for  the  1973  cease-fire,  called 
upon  the  parties  to  "start  immediately"  to 
negotiate  the  implementation  of  Resolution 
242  so  that  Israeli  withdrawal  could  be 
effected  in  exchange  for  recognition  of  Isra- 
el's existence  within  "secure  and  recog- 
nized" borders.  But  no  such  negotiations 
took  place. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  chamber  who 
does  not  know  which  party  has  refused  to 
negotiate  peace  or  even  to  accept  Resolu- 
tion 242.  Yet  the  resolution  before  us  today 
and  the  speeches  we  have  heard  take  no' 
account  of  this  reality. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  greatly 
desires  to  have  cordial,  cooperative,  good 
relations  with  all  the  states  in  the  region.  My 
country  has  devoted  enormous  effort,  in 
this  administration  and  under  previous  ad- 
ministrations, to  finding  a  basis  for  peace 
and  reconciliation.  We  also  want  very  much 
a  strong  United  Nations  acting  in  fidelity  to 
the  principles  of  its  Charter.  For  these  very 
reasons  we  are  appalled  by  this  resolution 
which  distorts  reality,  denies  history  and 
inflames  passions. 

The  draft  resolution  before  us  calls  the 
Israeli  legislation  an  act  of  aggression.  But 
no  shots  were  fired,  no  soldiers  were 
brought  into  place.  And  the  future  of  the 
Golan  Heights  is  no  less  negotiable  than 
before. 

It  describes  the  Israeli  legislation  as  an 
annexation.  It  is  not.  The  United  States  has 
not  recognized  it  as  such.  The  Security 
Council  in  Resolution  497  did  not  recog- 
nize it  as  such.  To  now  call  it  annexation 
only  creates  an  artificial  obstacle  to  negotia- 
tions. 

This  resolution  calls  for  comprehensive 
sanctions  against  Israel  and  for  Israel's  total 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  can 
anyone  truly  believe  that  such  proposals, 
advanced  in  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  will 
make  a  constructive  contribution  to  peace? 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  objects 
to  this  resolution  because  it  makes  the 
search  for  peace  more  difficult,  and  because 
it  weakens  this  body.  We  also  object  to  it  for 
less  disinterested  reasons — we  object  to  the 
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barely  veiled  attack  on  the  United  States 
present  here  in  the  paragraph  that  "strong- 
ly deplores  the  negative  vote  by  a  perma- 
nent member.  .  .  .",4 

The  right  to  cast  a  veto  is  vested  by  the 
Charter  in  the  five  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council.  The  sole  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  permit  one  of  the  perma- 
nent members  to  block  a  proposed  action  of 
the  Council  if  for  any  reason  this  action  is 
deemed  seriously  flawed.  The  United  States 
used  the  veto  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended — to  block  action  which  we 
deemed  ill-conceived  and  imprudent  and, 
moreover,  one  incompatible  with  the  pur- 
suit of  international  peace  and  security  to 
which  this  body  is  dedicated.  It  is  not  at  all 
appropriate  that  an  action  taken  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Charter  should  be  deplored. 

Furthermore,  as  everyone  present  un- 
derstands, this  resolution  raises  basic  ques- 
tions which  go  to  the  heart  of  the  relation- 
ship of  a  member  state  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  is  a  profoundly  serious  matter, 
filled  with  ominous  portent.  Questions  of 
membership  in  this  body  and  its  associated 
agencies  should  not,  indeed  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  majority  passions.  The  United  Na- 
tions or  any  similar  organization  can  only 
exist  if  the  principle  of  majority  rule  is 
balanced  by  respect  for  minority  rights. 
This  resolution  strikes  twice  at  the  principle 
that  minorities  also  have  rights:  first  when  it 
deplores  our  use  of  the  veto,  and  second 
when  it  attempts  to  submit  questions  of 
membership  to  the  General  Assembly.  Re- 
spect for  the  United  Nations  means  respect 
for  its  Charter. 

We  hope  that  the  authors  and  supporters 
of  the  resolution  will  think  deeply  about  this 
aspect  of  their  approach,  for  the  health, 
even  the  survival  of  the  United  Nations 
depends  on  respect  for  both  majority  rule 
and  minority  rights.  Nothing  is  more  clear 
than  this. 

Mr.  President,  suppose  this  resolution 
passes,  as  regrettably  I  suppose  it  will,  what 
will  this  exercise  have  achieved? 

— An  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Golan? 
Of  course  not. 

— An  embargo  of  economic,  technologi- 
cal, military  goods  destined  for  Israel?  Of 
course  not. 

— A  restoration  of  the  occupied  territo- 
ries? Of  course  not. 


— A    resolution    of    the    problems    of 
Palestinians?  Of  course  not. 


-Peace  in  the  Middle  East?  Of  course 


not. 


— Will  it  intimidate  the  United  States, 
causing  it  to  abandon  its  Middle  East  policy, 
its  friendship  with  Israel,  its  search  for 
peace  in  the  region?  Of  course  not. 

What  then,  will  this  resolution  accom- 
plish? 

What  has  already  been  achieved  by  these 
weeks  of  harsh,  seemingly  endless  attacks 
on  Israel,  on  the  United  States,  on  the  spirit 
of  reason,  moderation,  on  peace  itself?  To 
raise  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 

There  is,  in  my  country,  a  child's  rhyme, 
sticks  and  stones  may  break  our  bones  but 
words  will  never  hurt  us.  The  rhyme  is 
profoundly  mistaken.  Words  have  conse- 
quences. 

Words  express  the  ideas,  the  values  and 
the  truths  we  live  by.  They  are  the  principal 
means  available  for  reason  to  explain  pur- 
poses and  dispel  misunderstandings.  The 
United  Nations  was  conceived  as  a  place  of 
reason,  a  place  where  reason  would  replace 
violence  as  the  tool  for  settling  disputes. 

This  miserable  resolution  before  us 
today  demonstrates  the  sad  truth  that  any 
instrument  can  be  made  to  serve  purposes 
remote  from  its  raison  detre:  words  can  be 
used  as  weapons;  ploughshares  can  be 
turned  into  swords,  and  the  United  Nations 
itself  can  be  used  to  polarize  nations, 
spread   hostility,   and   exacerbate  conflict. 

The  use  made  of  the  United  Nations  in 
this  resolution  and  in  the  weeks  preceding  it 
is  indeed  worth  "strongly  deploring"  and 
my  government  strongly  deplores  it. 

Naturally  we  shall  vote  no. 


14  Ellipsis  appears  in  the  source  text. 
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Document  307 

Letter  From  President  Reagan  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (O'Neill), 
March  19,  1982" 

Mission  and  Deployment 
of  U.S.  Forces  in  the 
Multinational  Force  and 
Observers 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  December  29, 
1981  I  signed  into  law  Public  Law  97-1 32, 16 
a  Joint  Resolution  authorizing  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Multina- 
tional Force  and  Observers  (MFO)  which 
will  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  1979 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 
The  U.S.  military  personnel  and  equipment 
which  the  United  States  will  contribute  to 
the  MFO  are  now  in  the  process  of  deploy- 
ment to  the  Sinai.  In  accordance  with  my 
desire  that  the  Congress  be  fully  informed 
on  this  matter,  and  consistent  with  Section 
4(a)(2)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,17  I 
am  hereby  providing  a  report  on  the 
deployment  and  mission  of  these  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

As  you  know,  the  1979  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  terminated  the 
existing  state  of  war  between  those  coun- 
tries, provided  for  the  complete  withdrawal 
from  the  Sinai  of  Israeli  armed  forces  and 
civilians  within  three  years  after  the  date  of 
the  Treaty's  entry  into  force  (that  is,  by 
April  25,  1982),  and  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  normal  friendly  relations. 
To  assist  in  assuring  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  Annex  I  to  the  Treaty,  so  as  to 
enhance  the  mutual  confidence  of  the  par- 


15  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  March 
20,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  March  29,  1982,  pp.  349- 
350.  An  identical  letter  was  sent  to  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

16  For  the  text  of  P.L.  97-132,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  document 
332. 

17  Section  4(a)(2)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion requires  the  President,  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war,  to  report  to  Congress  within 
48  hours  of  the  introduction  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  equipped  for  combat  into  the  territory, 
airspace,  or  waters  of  a  foreign  country  except  for 
deployments  which  relate  solely  to  supply, 
replacement,  repair,  or  training  of  such  forces. 
For  the  text  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  P.L. 
93-148,  passed  over  President's  veto  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1973,  see  87  Stat.  55. 


ties  in  the  security  of  the  Sinai  border  area, 
the  Treaty  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
peacekeeping  force  and  observers  to  be 
deployed  prior  to  the  final  Israeli  withdraw- 
al. Although  the  Treaty  called  on  the  par- 
ties to  request  the  United  Nations  to  pro- 
vide the  peacekeeping  force  and  observers, 
it  was  also  recognized  during  the  negotia- 
tions that  it  might  not  be  possible  to  reach 
agreement  in  the  United  Nations  for  this 
purpose.  For  this  reason,  President  Carter 
assured  Israel  and  Egypt  in  separate  letters 
that  "if  the  Security  Council  fails  to  estab- 
lish and  rrteintain  the  arrangements  called 
for  in  the  Treaty,  the  President  will  be 
prepared  to  take  those  steps  necessary  to 
ensure  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  acceptable  alternative  multinational 
force."i8 

In  fact,  it  proved  impossible  to  secure 
U.N.  action.  As  a  result,  Egypt  and  Israel, 
with  the  participation  of  the  United  States, 
entered  into  negotiations  for  the  creation  of 
an  alternative  multinational  force  and  ob- 
servers. These  negotiations  resulted  in  the 
signing  on  August  3,  1981  by  Egypt  and 
Israel  of  a  Protocol  for  that  purpose.  The 
Protocol  established  the  MFO  and  provided 
in  effect  that  the  MFO  would  have  the  same 
functions  and  responsibilities  as  those  pro- 
vided in  the  1979  Treaty  for  the  planned 
U.N.  force.  Included  are:  the  operation  of 
checkpoints,  reconnaissance  patrols,  and 
observation  posts;  verification  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  Annex  I  of  the  Peace  Treaty; 
and  ensuring  freedom  of  navigation 
through  the  Strait  of  Tiran  in  accordance 
with  Article  V  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  By 
means  of  an  exchange  of  letters  with  Egypt 
and  Israel  dated  August  3,  1981,  the  United 
States  agreed,  subject  to  Congressional  au- 
thorization and  appropriations,  to  contrib- 
ute an  infantry  battalion,  a  logistics  support 
unit  and  civilian  observers  to  the  MFO,  as 
well  as  a  specified  portion  of  the  annual 
costs  of  the  MFO.  The  U.S.  military  person- 
nel to  be  contributed  comprise  less  than 
half  of  the  anticipated  total  MFO  military 
complement  of  approximately  2,500  per- 
sonnel. 

In  Public  Law  97-132,  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  Participation  Resolu- 
tion, Congress  affirmed  that  it  considered 
the  establishment  of  the  MFO  to  be  an 
essential  stage  in  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive   settlement   in   the   Middle 


18  For  the  texts  of  President  Carter's  letters  of 
March  26,  1979,  to  President  Sadat  of  Egypt  and 
Prime  Minister  Begin  of  Israel,  see  American  For- 
eign Policy:  Bosk  Documents,    1977-1980,  p.  683. 
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East.  The  President  was  authorized  to  as- 
sign, under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
might  determine,  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  participate  in  the 
MFO,  provided  that  these  personnel  per- 
form only  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
specified  in  the  1979  Treaty  and  the  1981 
Protocol,  and  that  their  number  not  exceed 
1,200  at  any  one  time. 

In  accordance  with  the  1981  Egypt-Isra- 
el Protocol,  the  MFO  must  be  in  place  by 
1300  hours  on  March  20,  1982,  and  will 
assume  its  functions  at  1300  hours  on  April 
25,  1982.  Accordingly,  the  movement  of 
U.S.  personnel  and  equipment  for  deploy- 
ment to  the  Sinai  is  currently  under  way.  On 
February  26  five  unarmed  UH-1H  helicop- 
ters (which  will  provide  air  transportation  in 
the  Sinai  for  MFO  personnel),  together  with 
their  crews  and  support  personnel,  arrived 
at  Tel  Aviv;  on  March  2  approximately  88 
logistics  personnel  arrived  at  Tel  Aviv;  on 
March  17,  the  first  infantry  troops  of  the 
First  Battalion,  505th  Infantry,  82nd  Air- 
borne Division  arrived  in  the  Southern 
Sinai;  and  by  March  18  a  total  of  808 
infantry  troops,  together  with  their  equip- 
ment, will  have  arrived.  These  troops  will 
be  equipped  with  standard  light  infantry 
weapons,  including  M-16  automatic  rifles, 
M-60  machine  guns,  M203  grenade 
launchers  and   Dragon  anti-tank  missiles. 

The  duration  of  this  involvement  of  U.S. 
forces  in  the  Sinai  will  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  strengthening  of  mutual  confidence 
between  Egypt  and  Israel.  The  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  MFO  is  not  limited  to  any 
specific  period;  however,  each  country 
which  contributes  military  forces  to  the 
MFO  retains  a  right  of  withdrawal  upon 
adequate  prior  notification  to  the  MFO  Di- 
rector-General. U.S.  participation  in  future 
years  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the 
Congressional  authorization  and  appropri- 
ations process. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no 
intention  or  expectation  that  these  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  become 
involved  in  hostilities.  Egypt  and  Israel  are 
at  peace,  and  we  expect  them  to  remain  at 
peace.  No  hostilities  are  occurring  in  the 
area  and  we  have  no  expectation  of  hostili- 
ties. MFO  forces  will  carry  combat  equip- 
ment appropriate  for  their  peacekeeping 
missions,  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
parties  as  reflected  in  the  1981  Protocol  and 
related  documents,  and  as  a  prudent 
precaution  for  the  safety  of  MFO  personnel. 

The  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  the 
Sinai  for  this  purpose  is  being  undertaken 


pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-132  of  Decem- 
ber 29,  1981,  and  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  authority  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


Document  308 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  President 
Reagan,  New  York,  March  23,  1982 
(Extract)19 

"The  Answer  to  Israel's 
Security  is  Long-Term 
Peace" 


Q.  Could  we  turn  to  international — this 
is  an  international  question,  also,  as  you 
recognize  a  New  York  question. 

How  could  you  assure  the  Jews  of  the 
city,  this  city,  who  came  out  very  strongly 
for  you  in  the  election,  how  could  you 
assure  the — that  you  haven't  abandoned 
them  and  Israel?  You  know,  many  of  the 
Jews  in  this  city  feel  very  hurt.  And  now 
maybe  the  lines  are  crossed,  but  that's  the 
way  we  hear  it. 

The  President.  I  think  they  are  and 
we've  tried  to  meet  with  leaders  of  various 
groups  and  organizations  in  the  Jewish 
community  to  explain,  particularly  last  year 
over  the  AW  ACS,  what  it  was  that  we  were 
trying  to  do.  And  I  can  assure  you,  in  fact  it 
will  be  in  my  remarks  tonight,  that  we 
remain  without  qualification  pledged  to  the 
security  and  the  support  of  Israel. 


19  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  March 
24,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  March  29,  1982,  pp.  376- 
377.  The  President  was  interviewed  at  the  New 
York  Hilton  Hotel  by  members  of  the  Sew  York 
Post  Editorial  Board.  Present  were:  executive  edi- 
tor Roger  Wood,  editorial  page  editor  Bruce 
Rothwell,  metropolitan  editor  Steve  Dunlavy, 
Washington  bureau  chief  Niles  Lathem,  City  Hall 
bureau  chief  George  Arzt,  and  columnist  Joey 
Adams. 
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Q.  Then  you  do  feel  the  lines  have  been 
somewhere  crossed? 

The  President.  Yes.  Let  me  take  the 
AW  ACS  issue  to  begin  with.  Here  is  Israel, 
virtually  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  nations, 
outnumbered  a  100  to  1;  basically  by  coun- 
tries that — other  than  Egypt — have  still, 
until  Saudi  Arabia  softened  its  position, 
declaring  that  Israel  does  not  have  a  right  to 
exist  as  a  nation.  So  Israel  retains  a  military 
capacity  that  is  backbreaking  for  them. 

The  answer  to  Israel's  security  is  long- 
time peace.  The  United  States  is  dedicat- 
ed— and  was  before  I  ever  got  here,  as 
witnessed  at  Camp  David — to  helping  in 
this  process.  I  think  that  one  of  the  only 
ways  we  can  bring  this  about  is  if  we  can 
persuade,  particularly  the  more  moderate 
Arab  nations,  to  see  this  situation  as  Egypt 
did — and  Egypt  was  the  one  that  was  at  war. 
And  to  bring  them  into  where  we  sit  down 
and  they  can  recognize  that  we  intend  to  be 
fair  as  an  outsider  in  here  trying  to  help. 

So  what  we  have  been — this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  have  been  trying  to  develop  this 
relationship  and  let  them  know  that  we  want 
peace  for  everybody  there. 

Q.  If  we  could,  Mr.  President — previous 
to  that,  that  the  American  Government  was 
so — to  coin  a  phrase — pathologically  tied 
into  Israel,  that  the— even  the  moderate 
Arab  countries  felt  they  were  so  threatened, 
not  so  much  by  Israel  but  by  the  so-called 
almighty  American  arm  and  got  scared  into 
something  and  doing  something  that  they 
would  not  have  normally  done.  And  then 
by — what  you're  saying  is  by  balancing  it, 
we  both  have  a  right  hand  and  a  left — 

The  President.  No,  I  don't  think  that — I 
think  that  you'll  find  among  those  same 
moderate  nations  that  they  have  much  more 
of  a  concern  of  a  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Middle  East.  And  Egypt  certainly  did 
not.  Sadat  did  not  change  because  of  any 
pressure  from  us.  He — you  know,  he  had 
inherited  the  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Then  he  finally  had  it  out  to  here  with  them, 
and  he  kicked  them  out.  And  then  made 
that  great  overture  that  led  to  where  we  are 
today. 

But,  no,  I  believe  it  is  a  case  of — and 
Prime  Minister  Begin,  when  he  visited 
Washington,  I  told  him  this  and  what  we 
were  going  to  do  and  I  told  him  that  we 
were  allies  and  that  in  my  view  it  was  a  two- 
way  street,  that  we  derived  benefit  as  well  as 
they  did  from  the  relationship,  and  that  we 
were  completely  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  State  of  Israel.  And  the — this  was 


the  only  supposed  arm-twisting  and  every- 
thing that  took  place  and  the  AW  ACS  thing. 
This  was  all  that  I  said — 

Q.  — arm-twisting.  (Laughter) 

The  President. — this  was  all  that  I  said 
with  the  Senators.  I  told  them  that  I  be- 
lieved that  this  was  the  most  useful  step  in  a 
pursuit  of  peace.  And  many  of  them — they 
were — and  I  must  say,  the  Senators  that  I 
talked  to  are  most  sincere  in  this,  even  the 
ones  that — their  concern  with  the  security 
of  Israel.  *And  I  got  their  votes  when  I  was 
able  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  equally  my 
concern.  I  remember  one  day  one  of  them, 
he  stood  up  after  we  talked  and  he  said  well, 
he  said  I'm  going  out  of  here  and  do  some 
praying.  And  I  said  well  if  you  get  a  busy 
signal,  it's  me  in  there  ahead  of  you. 
(Laughter) 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  also  sent  those 
Senators,  I  think  I  recall  correcdy,  into  the 
Congress,  a  letter  in  which  you  pledged  that 
the  planes  would  not  be — the  deal  wouldn't 
go  through  unless  certain  conditions  were 
fulfilled.  One  of  which  was  that  the  United 
States  would  share  in  the  intelligence  gath- 
ered and  have  a  say  in  the  supply  of  that  to 
any  third  party. 

The  President.  You  mean  of  the  infor- 
mation from  the  Saudis,  the  AW  ACS. 

Q;  Right. 

The  President.  Yes,  yes. 

Q.  And  I  presume,  of  course,  that  that  is 
still  the  case  and  that,  either  it's  been 
achieved  or  is  in  the  process  of  being 
achieved. 

The  President.  That  is  being  worked 
out,  yes. 

Q.  And  positively?  That  is  you'll  be  able 
to  fiilfill  it. 
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Statements  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
and  the  Director-General  of  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers  (Hunt), 
March  26,  1982™ 

The  United  States  Signs 
the  MFO  Agreement 

Secretary  Haig.  We  are  present  here 
this  morning  to  both  celebrate  peace  and  to 
carry  peace  forward  with  this  signing.  Some 
three  years  have  passed  since  the  momen- 
tous Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty  agree- 
ment of  March  26,  1979.  In  the  intervening 
period,  the  roots  of  peace  and  normaliza- 
tion have  begun  to  take  hold  and  over  three 
decades  of  tension  and  animosity  between 
two  great  nations  have  steadily  declined, 
and    normalization    has    begun.    Today's 
event  carries  forward  that  momentum  and 
that  deepening  of  the  peace  process  and  the 
breadth  of  participation  of  the  nations  in- 
volved in  the  Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers is  testimony  first  to  the  vision  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  leaders  and  the  people  of 
both  Egypt  and  Israel.  But  it  is  also  testimo- 
ny to  the  continuing  American  support  not 
just  for  the  peace  treaty  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  itself  but  for  the  peace  process.  I 
think  Americans  can  today  take  just  pride  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  full  partners  in 
this     momentous     and  N  historic    process. 
Today's  events  are  also  testimony  to  the 
splendid  work  of  Director-General   Hunt 
and  his  staff  who  in  a  relatively  brief  period 
have  brought  an  ephemeral  concept  into  a 
practical  reality,  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
you,  Mr.  Director-General,  and  all  those 
who  have  worked  with  you  so  successfully 
and  have  put  together  this  MFO  which  is 
being  formalized  today.  Thank  you,   Mr. 
Director-General . 

Director-General  Hunt.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, Your  Excellencies,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, it's  a  real  pleasure  to  sign  this  treaty 
with  the  United  States  for  the  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers. This  is  the  last  agreement  we  have 
signed.  It  completes  our  efforts  to  bring  1 1 


nations  into  the  force.  It  has  been  a  long  6 
months;  it  seems  more  like  6  years.  We  have 
finally  accomplished  a  great  deal.  As  of  the 
moment  we  have  some  2,400  soldiers  in  the 
Sinai.  Eleven  units  are  on  the  way,  and  we 
expect  by  the  early  part  of  next  week  to 
have  the  full  force  there.  The  troops  have 
started  their  training  orientation.  They  will 
on  April  25  take  up  their  peacekeeping 
duties  and  get  accompanying  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Protocol.  We  are  confident 
that  we  can  do  the  job  that  Egypt  and  Israel 
has  asked  us  to  do,  confident  with  this  kind 
of  international  effort  that  we  will  be  able  to 
stay  in  the  Sinai  to  continue  to  help  these 
two  important  countries  phrase  [phase  in?] 
the  confidence-building  process  to  con- 
tinue the  normalization  toward  full  peace 
that  they  seek.  Mr.  Secretary,  and  the  peo- 
ple in  this  room  who  have  assisted  the  MFO 
a  great  deal,  during  the  last  6  months  we 
have  continued  support  (inaudible)  so 
many  places  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
really  comment  on  the  things  that  have 
been  done  for  us,  but  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  personally  for  it — your  continued  sup- 
port and  efforts  that  you  have  made  to 
bring  together  the  1 1  nations  that  now 
make  up  the  MFO.  We  look  forward  to  our 
responsibilities  and  let  me  assure  you  that 
we  will  carry  them  out.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


Document  310 

Statement  by  the  Alternate  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  for  Special  Political 
Affairs  (Lichenstein)  Before  the  U.N. 
Security  Council,  April  2,  198221 

Explanation  of  the  U.S. 
Vote  on  Security  Council 
Draft  Resolution  on  the 
Situation  on  the  West 
Bank 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  events  on  the 
West  Bank  have  been  a  source  of  deep 


20  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
155,  May  3,  1982.  The  statements  were  made  at 
the  ceremony  of  the  signing  of  the  Agreement 
Relating  to  Participation  of  U.S.  Military  and 
Civilian  Personnel  in  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  of  March  26,  1982  (TIAS  10557).  The 
date  of  March  25,  1982  for  these  statements  is 
erroneously  given  on  the  source  text. 


21  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN  16(82),  April  2,  1982.  Draft 
U.N.  Resolution  S/14943,  introduced  by  Jordan, 
denounced  Israeli  measures  imposed  on  the 
population  of  the  West  Bank,  especially  the 
disbanding  of  the  elected  municipal  council  of  El 
Bireh  and  the  removal  from  office  of  the  mayors 
of  Nablus  and  Ramallah.  The  vote  on  the  draft 
resolution  was  13  to  1  (United  States,  a  veto),  with 
one  abstention. 
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concern  to  the  government  and  people  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  last  few  days  the 
level  of  tension  and  violence  has  somewhat 
subsided,  but,  of  course,  we  are  aware  of 
the  danger  of  a  resurgence  and  of  a  re- 
newed crisis  in  this  complex  and  emotional 
situation.  For  this  reason,  we  believe  that 
the  Security  Council's  primary  role  in  the 
present  context  should  have  been  to  urge 
restraint  on  the  parties  to  avoid  any  new 
outbreak  of  violence  which  could  endanger 
international  peace  and  that  its  other  equal- 
ly essential  role  should  have  been  to  take  a 
step,  at  least,  on  the  road  to  a  secure  and 
lasting  peace. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Jordanian 
resolution  achieved  either  objective. 

I  wish  to  address  the  dismissal  of  the 
three  elected  West  Bank  mayors  referred  to 
in  the  resolution.  My  country  was  founded 
on,  and  is  proud  of  its  support  for,  the 
concept  of  government  by  freely  elected 
officials.  We  are  always  concerned  when 
elected  officials  are  no  longer  able  to  serve 
their  constituents.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
useful  to  recall  that  the  present  situation  on 
the  West  Bank  is  that  of  belligerent  occupa- 
tion, subject  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  such 
regimes  in  the  Fourth  Geneva  Conven- 
tion.22 It  is  a  carefully  drawn  and  balanced 
set  of  rules  seeking  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  occupier  and  the  occupied  alike. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  Geneva 
Convention  for  the  election  of  public  offi- 
cials, which  Israel  nonetheless  permitted  in 
1972  and  1976,  thereby  going  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  Convention.  In  any 
event,  Article  54  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
gives  the  occupying  power  the  unrestricted 
right  to  dismiss  public  officials,  whether 
they  may  be  appointed  or  elected.  As  we 
would  not  wish  Israel  to  be  selective  in  its 
own  application  of  the  Convention  to  the 
occupied  territories,  so  we  should  not  be 
selective  in  our  criticism— denouncing  Isra- 
el for  violations  where,  in  fact,  no  violations 
of  the  Convention  have  taken  place. 

But  the  goal,  of  course,  is  to  move  be- 
yond belligerency  to  a  state  of  peace.  This  is 
the  higher  duty,  indeed,  the  highest  duty  of 
the  Security  Council. 

Fortunately,  in  this  respect  Council 
Resolutions  242  and  338,  forged  by  this 
body  in  past  years  after  full  debate  and 


consultation,  provide  an  available,  a  ready- 
made  internationally  approved  basis  for  a 
just  and  lasting  settlement  of  the  outstand- 
ing issues.  These  resolutions  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Camp  David  framework,  and 
they  remain  the  only  existing  basis  for  a 
negotiated  solution  leading  to  a  resolution 
of  the  conflict.  We  deeply  regret  that  this 
resolution  makes  no  reference  to  242  or 
338. 

We  would  have  preferred,  Mr.  President, 
to  have  had  before  us  a  resolution  that  we 
could  haye  supported,  one  that  expressed 
in  a  non-condemnatory  way  the  Council's 
great  concern  about  the  recent  tragic  events 
which  have  resulted  in  injury  and  loss  of  life 
on  both  sides.  Instead,  the  resolution  we 
were  called  on  to  vote  on  this  evening  uses 
strongly  denunciatory  language  and  does 
not  take  into  account  the  complexity  of  the 
problem.  Nor  would  it  lead  us  closer  to  a 
solution.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  lead  us 
away  from  an  ultimate  solution.  Since  this 
resolution,  in  our  judgment,  did  not  pro- 
mote, will  not  promote,  the  cause  of  peace 
which  should  always  be  the  paramount  con- 
cern of  this  Council,  the  United  States  was 
compelled  to  vote  no. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
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Statement  Issued  by  the  White  House,  April 
16,  1982" 

Incident  at  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock  Mosque 

The  President  today  met  with  six  Ambas- 
sadors delegated  by  the  Islamic  countries 
represented  in  Washington.  On  this  occa- 
sion, he  expressed  his  deep  personal  sor- 
row and  that  of  all  Americans  over  last 
Sunday's  violence  at  the  hands  of  a  de- 
ranged individual  in  an  area  sacred  to  three 
of  the  world's  great  religions. 


22  Reference  is  to  the  Geneva  Convention  Rel- 
ative to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time 
of  War  of  August  12,  1949;  for  text,  see  6  UST 
3516. 


23  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  April 
16,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  April  19,  1982,  pp.  490-491. 
On  Sunday,  April  11,  Alan  H.  Goodman,  an 
American-born  immigrant  to  Israel,  shot  and 
killed  two  Arabs  and  wounded  nine  others  at  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  Mosque  in  Jerusalem.  The 
incident  led  to  rioting  among  Arabs  in  East  Jeru- 
salem and  the  occupied  territories. 
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The  President  expressed  his  sympathy 
with  the  concern  of  the  Islamic  world  over 
the  disruption  of  the  tranquility  of  one  of  its 
most  holy  shrines.  This  concern  is  shared 
by  the  members  of  all  faiths.  He  reiterated 
his  conviction  that  the  peace  of  the  holy 
places  of  Jerusalem  must  be  maintained  and 
confirmed  the  dedication  of  the  United 
States  to  encouraging  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  of  all  those  who  draw 
their  spiritual  inspiration  from   that  city. 

The  President  called  upon  all  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East  to  work  to  decrease  tensions  in  the 
area  and  prevent  further  acts  of  violence 
and  loss  of  life. 

The  six  Ambassadors  were: 

Ambassador  Omer  Salih  Eissa,  Sudanese 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Ambassador  Ali  Bengelloun,  Moroccan 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Ambassador  Faisal  Alhegelan,  Saudi 
Arabian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

Ambassador  Ejaz  Azim,  Pakistani  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States 

Ambassador  Azraai  Zain,  Malaysian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States 

Ambassador  Andre  Wright,  Niger  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States 


Document  312 

Statement  Issued  by  the  White  House,  April 
25,  19822^ 

Israeli  Withdrawal  From 
the  Sinai  Peninsula 

We  note  today  the  successful  completion 
by  Israel  of  the  withdrawal  of  its  forces  from 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  the  reestablishment 
there  of  full  Egyptian  sovereignty.  The 
President  believes  that  withdrawal  repre- 
sents a  truly  major  sacrifice  by  Israel,  and 
he  admires  its  courage  in  taking  the  great 
risks  which  true  peace  requires.  He  admires 
as  well  the  courageous  Egyptian  initiative 
without  which  peace  with  Israel  would  not 
have  been  achieved. 


Israeli  withdrawal  from  Sinai  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  peaceful 
relations  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  peace- 
ful relations  which  should  be  taken  by  us  all 
as  the  model  for  the  future  in  that  troubled 
region.  The  President  is  determined  that 
the  United  States,  together  with  Egypt  and 
Israel,  will  continue  to  pursue  the  course  of 
peace,  under  Camp  David,  with  renewed 
vigor  and  dedication.  It  will  not  be  an  easy 
task  but,  with  the  example  of  Egypt  and 
Israel  before  us,  it  can  be  achieved. 


Document  313 

Executive  Order  12361,  Issued  by  President 
Reagan,  April  21,  1982" 

Reporting  Functions  of 
the  Multinational  Force 
and  Observers 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers  Partici- 
pation Resolution  (Public  Law  97-132,  95 
Stat.  1693)26  and  Section  301  of  Title  3  of 
the  United  States  Code,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  Delegation  of  Functions.  The 
reporting  function  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  Section  6  of  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  Participation  Resolu- 
tion (22  U.S.C.  3425)  is  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  2.  Interagency  Coordination.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  function  conferred  on  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  Section  1  of  this 
Order,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  consult 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  National  Securi- 
ty Affairs,  and  the  heads  of  other  Executive 
agencies  as  appropriate. 

Ronald  Reagan 


24  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, May  3,  1982,  p.  528. 


25  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  April 
27,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  May  3,  1982,  p.  540. 

26  For  the  text  of  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  Participation  Resolution,  approved  on 
December  29,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,  1981,  document  332. 
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Document  314 

Message    to    the    Congress    by    President 
Reagan,  May  26,  1982" 

Final  Report  of  the  U.S. 
Sinai  Support  Mission 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  the 
Thirteenth  Report  of  the  United  States 
Sinai  Support  Mission.28  It  covers  the  Mis- 
sion's activities  during  the  6-month  period 
ending  April  26,  1982.  This  report  is  pro- 
vided in  accordance  with  Section  4  of  Public 
Law  94-110  of  October  13,  1975.29 

This  is  the  final  report  on  the  Mission's 
peacekeeping  operations,  which  ended  on 
April  25,  1982,  when  Israel  completed  its 
withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  and  Egyptian 
sovereignty  was  reestablished  in  accord- 
ance with  the  1979  Peace  Treaty.  At  that 
time  the  Sinai  Field  Mission,  the  Support 
Mission's  overseas  arm,  relinquished  its 
treaty  verification  responsibilities  to  the 
new  Multinational  Force  and  Observers. 
Established  by  the  August  3,  1981,  Protocol 
to  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  Multinational 
Force  is  now  supervising  implementation  of 
the  Treaty  security  arrangements. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $5  million 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  Sinai  Support 
Mission's  activities  in  Fiscal  Year  1982.  By 
careful  financial  and  technical  planning  to 
minimize  its  phase-out  costs,  the  Mission 
expects  to  complete  its  activities  at  this 
minimal  funding  level.  No  funds  are  being 
requested  for  Fiscal  Year  1983. 

The  Field  Mission's  base  camp  in  the 
Sinai  is  expected  to  be  closed  by  June  1982 
and  the  fixed  assets  turned  over  to  the 
Government  of  Egypt  at  that  time  as  au- 
thorized in  Section  6  of  the  Special  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  Act  of  1979  (P.L. 
96-35).  The  movable  assets  are  being  made 


27  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  May  26, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  May  31,  1982,  p.  708. 

28  For  text,  see  United  States  Sinai  Support  Mis- 
sion, Message  From  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Transmitting  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  United  States 
Sinai  Support  Mission,  Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  Public 
Law  94-110,  House  Document  No.  97-188,  Nine- 
ty-seventh Congress,  Second  Session  (Washing- 
ton, 1982),  pp.  15-29. 

2»  For  text,  see  89  Stat.  572. 


available  to  the  United  States  Embassies  in 
Egypt  and  Israel  and  to  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  on  a  nonreimbursable 
basis  under  authorities  contained  in  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  USC  51 1 
et  seq).  In  accordance  with  Executive  Order 
12357  of  April  6,  1982,*°  the  Sinai  Support 
Mission  will  conclude  its  activities  no  later 
than  September  30,  1982,  at  which  time  the 
Department  of  State  will  assume  responsi- 
bility for  any  residual  actions  necessary  to 
complete <activi ties  initiated  by  the  Mission. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  people 
can  take  pride  in  the  successful  completion 
of  this  unique  peacekeeping  initiative  that 
combined  Government  and  private  sector 
talents  to  carry  out  on  very  short  notice  a 
sensitive  and  complex  series  of  missions  in 
an  isolated  and  distant  environment.  In 
meeting  these  challenges,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Sinai  Support  and  Field  Mis- 
sions have  made  a  major  contribution  to 
our  continuing  efforts  to  bring  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  to  the  troubled  Middle  East. 


Document  315 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State- Designate 
(Shultz)  Before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  fuly  13,  1982  (Extract)31 

Position  Concerning  the 
Lebanese  and  Palestinian 
Questions 


Mr.  Chairman,32  during  my  individual 
visits  with  members  of  this  committee, 
many  expressed  a  strong  interest  in  my 
views  on  problems  and  opportunities  in  the 
Middle  East,  particularly  as  related  to  the 
conflict  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs.  Re- 
sponsive to  this  interest  but  even  more  to 
the   importance   of  developments   in   this 


30  For  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents,  April  12,  1982,  p.  452. 

31  Source:  Nomination  of  George  P.  Shultz:  Hear- 
ings Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  pp.  10-12.  For  the  full  text, 
see  ibid.,  pp.  6-12. 

32  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy. 
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area,  I  will  conclude  my  statement  today  by 
a  brief  discussion  of  my  views. 

I  start  with  the  terrible  human  tragedy 
now  taking  place  in  Lebanon.  Violence  on  a 
large  scale  has  come  once  again  to  a  region 
whose  strategic  importance  inevitably 
guarantees  that  any  local  conflict  will  re- 
ceive global  attention,  with  all  the  dangers 
for  world  peace  that  implies. 

In  late  1974  I  visited  Beirut,  at  the  time  a 
beautiful  and  thriving  city,  even  then 
marked,  however,  by  the  presence  of  Pales- 
tinian refugees.  But  since  then,  Lebanon 
has  been  wracked  by  destruction,  enduring 
the  presence  of  armed  and  assertive  PLO 
and  other  forces.  Coherent  life  and  govern- 
ment are  impossible  under  these  condi- 
tions, and  inevitably  Lebanon  became  a 
state  in  disrepair.  The  Lebanese  deserve  a 
chance  to  govern  themselves,  free  from  the 
presence  of  the  armed  forces  of  any  other 
country  or  group.  The  authority  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  must  extend  to  all 
its  territory. 

The  agony  of  Lebanon  is  on  the  minds 
and  in  the  hearts  of  us  all,  but  in  a  larger 
sense,  Lebanon  is  but  the  latest  chapter  in  a 
history  of  accumulated  grief  stretching  back 
through  decades  of  conflict.  We  are  talking 
here  about  a  part  of  the  globe  that  has  had 
little  genuine  peace  for  generations,  a  re- 
gion with  thousands  of  victims,  Arab,  Israeli 
and  other  families  torn  apart  as  a  conse- 
quence of  war  and  terror. 

What  is  going  on  now  in  Lebanon  must 
mark  the  end  of  this  cycle  of  terror  rather 
than  simply  the  latest  in  a  continuing  series 
of  senseless  and  violent  acts.  We  cannot 
accept  the  loss  of  life  brought  home  to  us 
every  day,  even  at  this  great  distance,  on 
our  television  screens;  but  at  the  same  time, 
we  can  as  Americans  be  proud  that  once 
again  it  is  the  United  States,  working  most 
prominently  through  President  Reagan's 
emissary,  Ambassador  Philip  Habib,  in  my 
judgment  a  genuine  hero,  that  is  attempting 
to  still  the  guns,  achieve  an  equitable  out- 
come and  alleviate  the  suffering. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  crisis  in  Lebanon 
makes  painfully  and  totally  clear  a  central 
reality  of  the  Middle  East:  the  legitimate 
needs  and  problems  of  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple must  be  addressed  and  resolved,  ur- 
gently and  in  all  their  dimensions.  Beyond 
the  suffering  of  the  Palestinian  people  lies  a 
complex  of  political  problems  which  must 
be  addressed  if  the  Middle  East  is  to  know 
peace. 

The  Camp  David  framework  calls,  as  a 
first    step,    for    temporary    arrangements 


which  will  provide  full  autonomy  for  the 
Palestinians  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
That  same  framework  then  speaks  elo- 
quently and  significantly  of  a  solution  that 
must  also  recognize  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  Palestinian  people. 

The  challenge  of  the  negotiations  in 
which  the  United  States  is,  and  during  my 
tenure  will  remain,  a  full  partner  is  to  trans- 
form that  hope  into  reality.  For  these  talks 
to  succeed,  representatives  of  the  Palestini- 
ans themselves  must  participate  in  the 
negotiating  process.  The  basis  must  also  be 
found  for  other  countries  in  the  region  in 
addition  to  Israel  and  Egypt  to  join  in  the 
peace  process. 

Our  determined  effort  to  stop  the  killing 
in  Lebanon,  resolve  the  conflict  and  make 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  once  again 
sovereign  throughout  its  territory  under- 
scores the  degree  to  which  our  Nation  has 
vital  interests  throughout  the  Arab  world. 
Our  friendly  relations  with  the  great  majori- 
ty of  Arab  States  have  served  those  interests 
and,  I  believe,  assisted  our  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  current  Lebanon  crisis. 

But  beyond  the  issues  of  the  moment, 
the  importance  to  our  own  security  of  wide 
and  diverse  strengthening  ties  with  the 
Arabs  is  manifest.  It  is  from  them  that  the 
West  gets  much  of  its  oil.  It  is  with  them 
that  we  share  an  interest  and  must  cooper- 
ate in  resisting  Soviet  imperialism.  It  is  with 
them  as  well  as  Israel  that  we  will  be  able  to 
bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

The  brilliant  Arab  heritage  of  science, 
culture,  and  thought  has  a  fresh  dynamism. 
Working  together  with  us,  our  Arab  friends 
can  contribute  much,  not  only  to  our  bilat- 
eral interests  and  those  of  the  region  but  to 
the  global  future  and  the  world  economy  as 
well.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  sustain 
these  relationships  and   to  further  them. 

Finally  and  most  important,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Lebanese  situation  is  intimately 
linked  to  the  vital  question  of  Israel's  secu- 
rity. Israel,  our  closest  friend  in  the  Middle 
East,  still  harbors  a  deep  feeling  of  insecuri- 
ty. In  a  region  where  hostility  is  endemic 
and  where  so  much  of  it  is  directed  against 
Israel,  the  lightness  of  her  preoccupation 
with  matters  of  security  cannot  be  disputed, 
nor  should  anyone  dispute  the  depth  and 
durability  of  America's  commitment  to  the 
security  of  Israel  or  our  readiness  to  assure 
that  Israel  has  the  necessary  means  to  de- 
fend herself. 

I  share  in  this  deep  and  enduring  com- 
mitment, and  more.  I  recognize  that  demo- 
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cratic  Israel  shares  with  us  a  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  security  of  the  West.  Beyond 
that,  however,  we  owe  it  to  Israel  in  the 
context  of  our  special  relationship  to  work 
with  her  to  bring  about  a  comprehensive 
peace  acceptable  to  all  the  parties  involved, 
which  is  the  only  sure  guarantee  of  true  and 
durable  security. 

America  has  many  often  competing  con- 
cerns and  interests  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
no  secret  that  they  present  us  with  dilem- 
mas and  difficult  decisions.  Yet  we  must, 
using  all  the  wit  and  compassion  we  pos- 
sess, reconcile  those  interests  and  erase 
those  contradictions,  for  it  is  in  the  last 
analysis  peace  we  are  seeking  to  create  and 
nurture. 

Today's  violence  should  not  cause  us  to 
forget  that  the  Middle  East  is  a  land  of  deep 
spirituality  where  three  great  religions  of 
our  time  were  born  and  come  together  even 
today.  Some  have  suggested  that  it  was  only 
natural  in  a  land  of  such  vast,  harsh  and 
open  space  that  men  should  be  drawn  to- 
ward the  heavens  and  toward  the  larger 
sense  of  life's  meaning.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons, the  force  of  religion  in  this  region  is  as 
powerful  today  as  ever,  and  our  plans  for 
peace  will  be  profoundly  incomplete  if  they 
ignore  this  reality. 

Let  me  close  by  recalling  to  you  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  definition  of  America's  duty 
in  this  region.  "Our  diplomacy,"  he  said, 
"must  be  sensitive  to  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  all  in  the  area.  Before  a  negotiated 
peace  can  ever  hope  to  command  the  loyal- 
ty of  the  whole  region,  it  must  be  acceptable 
to  Israelis  and  Arabs  alike." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pledge  to  you  and  this 
committee  that  if  I  am  confirmed  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  the 
President  carry  out  the  task  so  clearly  de- 
fined in  his  statement.  We  must  dare  to 
hope  that  with  effort  and  imagination,  we 
can  arrive  at  an  agreement  that  will  satisfy 
the  vital  security  interests  of  Israel  and  the 
political  aspirations  of  the  Palestinians, 
meet  the  concerns  of  other  parties  directly 
involved,  and  win  the  endorsement  of  the 
international  community. 


Document  316 

Responses  by  the  Secretary  of  State-Designate 
(Shultz)  to  Additional  Questions  Submitted 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
July  1982  (Extracts)" 

Questions  on  U.S. -Arab 
Relations 


Question  7.  Do  you  believe  that  Saudi 
Arabia  has  directly  or  indirectly  supported 
or  funded  terrorist  acts  against  Israel? 

A.  Saudi  Arabia,  in  common  with  all  of 
the  Arab  States,  recognizes  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization  as  the  "sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  Palestinian  people."  At  the 
Rabat  Arab  summit  in  1974,  the  Saudis 
committed  themselves  to  an  annual  contri- 
bution to  the  PLO,  making  it  a  substantial 
financial  supporter. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Saudi  Arabia 
has  publicly  condemned  "terrorism  in  all  its 
forms,"  and  has  persistently  argued  that  the 
Palestinians  should  reject  the  use  of  inter- 
national terrorism  as  a  policy  instrument 
and  should,  instead,  seek  their  objectives 
through  political  means  including  negotia- 
tions. In  this  context,  the  Saudis  have, 
through  the  years,  used  their  influence  with 
the  Palestinians  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  more  moderate  elements  within  the 
PLO. 

Question  8.  Do  you  believe  Camp 
David  accords  were  a  positive  step  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East? 

A.  Yes.  Camp  David  led  directly  to  the 
first  peace  treaty  between  Israel  and  an 
Arab  State,  Egypt.  This  in  itself  was  a  major 
achievement.  Camp  David  also  provides  a 
vehicle  for  resolving  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem and  establishing  peace  between  Israel 
and  the  Palestinians,  Jordan,  and  Syria. 

Question  9.  How  can  we  help  get  Isra- 
el's neighbors,  who  are  still  at  war  with  her, 
to  negotiate  peace  with  her? 

A.  The  Palestinians,  Jordan,  and  Syria 
ought  to  join  in  the  peace  process  on  the 


33  Source:  Nomination  of  George  P.  Shultz,  pp. 
118-1 19.  For  the  full  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  117-120. 
No  date  for  these  questions  and  answers  is  given 
on  the  source  text,  but  Senator  Carl  Levin  sub- 
mitted the  questions  and  inserted  the  answers  of 
Secretary-designate  Shultz  in  the  Congressional  Re- 
cord, July  15,  1982,  p.  S8370. 
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basis  that  Camp  David  is  founded  on  UNSC 
Resolutions  242  and  338,  which  all  but  the 
Palestinians  have  accepted.  We  understand 
their  doubts  about  Camp  David  and  their 
concerns  that  Israel  is  not  prepared  to  be 
flexible  enough  to  meet  any  of  the  Palestini- 
ans' aspirations.  We  would  hope  that  the 
arrangements  we  will  be  seeking  for  the 
traditional  period,  a  truly  full  autonomy, 
will  change  their  perceptions  and  encour- 
age them  to  join  us. 

Question  10.  Describe  the  specific  por- 
tions, if  any,  of  the  President's  speech  of 
[before]  the  B'nai  B'rith  in  198034  in  which 
you  did  not  occur  [concur]. 

A.  As  I  said  in  my  July  13  testimony 
before  the  SFRC,  "My  job  is  to  help  the 
President  formulate  and  execute  his  poli- 
cies."35 The  President  and  I  have  discussed 
his  Mideast  policy  in  general  terms  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  supporting  his  policies  in  this  as  in  other 
areas. 


Question  17.  Do  you  support  the  anti- 
boycott  legislation  aimed  at  reducing  the 
impact  of  the  blacklisting  by  certain  Arab 
countries  against  firms  doing  business  with 
Israel? 

A.  Yes.  I  participated  in  a  business 
roundtable  group  led  by  Irving  Shapiro36 
which  developed  ideas  on  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  Amendments  adopted  in 
1977,37  and  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  law. 


3*  On  September  3,  1980,  Republican  Presi- 
dential nominee  Reagan  addressed  the  B'nai 
B'rith  in  Washington.  He  called  Israel  "a  major 
strategic  asset"  and  criticized  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration for  neglecting  Israel's  security,  selling 
arms  to  Arab  countries,  and  refusing  to  call  the 
PLO  a  "terrorist  organization." 

35  Nomination  of  George  P.  Shultz,  p.  7. 

36  Chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  E.  I. 
Dupont  de  Nemours  and  Company  since  1974. 
See  Arab  Boycott:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  United  States  Senate,  Nine- 
ty-fifth Congress,  First  Session  (Washington,  1977), 
pp.  465-489. 

37  P.L.  95-52;  91  Stat.  235. 


Document  317 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz),  August  22, 
1982  (Extracts)^ 

The  Middle  East  After 
Lebanon 


Mr.  Evans.  Let  me  ask  you,  sir,  a  dif- 
ferent question,  and  that  is  a  very  long 
statement  by  the  President  of  Egypt  today 
published  in  the  Washington  Post.  Mubarak 
said,  "The  right  of  the  Israeli  people  to  live 
in  their  country  does  not  contradict  the 
right  of  the  Palestinian  people  to  live  in 
their  country."39  Do  you  agree  with  that  as  a 
general  starting  point  for  trying  to  get 
Camp  David  back  on  the  track? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  I  read  Presi- 
dent Mubarak's  article,  and  I  thought  it  was 
a  very  constructive  contribution  to  discus- 
sion on  this  issue,  and  I  think  gave  a  good 
indication  of  his  own  attitude  toward  mov- 
ing these  discussions  along,  and  precisely 
what  position  various  people  will  take  on 
that  question,  among  others,  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  I  do  think  that  the  establishment 
of  a  situation  where  the  Palestinian  people 
can  have  some  sense  of  dignity  and  control 
over  their  lives  is  very  important  and  an 
essential  part  of  any  agreement. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  you're  not  going  to  tell 
us  whether  you  agree  with  that  statement  by 
Mr.  Mubarak? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Not  categorically  yes 
or  no 


Mr.  Evans.  Let  me  then  try  it  this  way, 
sir. 

Secretary  Shultz. — the  various  ques- 
tions you  might  ask  me. 

Mr.  Evans.  Let  me  try  it  this  way.  You 
said  yourself,  sir,  in  your  testimony  before 


38  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
260,  August  24,  1982;  printed  also  in  Department 
of  State  Bulbtin,  October  1982,  pp.  8-10.  For  the 
full  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  7-10.  Secretary  Shultz  was 
interviewed  on  the  NBC  television  program, 
"Meet  the  Press,"  by  Bill  Monroe  and  Marvin 
Kalb  of  NBC  News,  Rowland  Evans  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Karen  Elliott  House  of  the  Wall  Street 
fournal,  and  Bernard  Gwertzman  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

39  Reference  is  to  Mubarak's  article,  "Can  the 
Camp  David  Peace  Process  Be  Restored?",  Wash- 
ington Post,  August  22,  1982,  p.  C7. 
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the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
several  weeks  ago,  "The  legitimate  needs  of 
the  Palestinian  people  must  be  addressed  in 
all  their  dimensions."40  Is  self-determina- 
tion one  of  those  dimensions,  and,  if  it  is, 
do  they  have  the  same  right  as  the  Jewish 
people  had  to  set  up  the  State  of  Israel? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  certainly  they 
should  have  a  part  in  determining  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they're  governed.  The 
word  self-determination  somehow  in  this 
word  game  in  the  Middle  East,  I've  discov- 
ered, has  come  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a 
Palestinian  state,  which  has  a  lot  of  implica- 
tions about  military  forces  and  many  other 
things,  so  I'm  not  going  to  bite  on  that  one, 
but  rather  say  that  the  main  point  is  that  the 
Palestinian  people  have  a  voice  in  determin- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  they're  gov- 
erned. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Mrs.  House? 

Mrs.  House.  You  said  in  your  press 
conference41  that  there  is  a  lot  of  room  for 
flexibility  in  the  language  of  Camp  David. 
Are  there  points  of  dispute  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  in  the  autonomy  talks  where  you 
think  an  addition  of  American  views  would 
be  helpful  and,  if  so,  what  are  they? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  I  think  that  as 
this  process  resumes — and  I  think  we  have 
to  bear  in  mind  it's  been  pretty  much 
stopped  for  some  period  of  time  now — we 
will  be  putting  forward  views,  others  will  be, 
and  as  I  see  it  there  is  a  delicate  interplay 
between,  you  might  say,  substance  and 
process  here.  So  we'll  want  to  be  trying  as 
best  we  can  to  manage  that  from  our  stand- 
point in  a  way  designed  to  give  a  construc- 
tive result. 

Mrs.  House.  One  of  the  areas  of  dispute 
has  been  what  would  be  the  potential  for  a 
final  solution  on  the  West  Bank. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes. 

Mrs.  House.  And  Israel  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  while  Camp  David  says  that  the 
process  is  based  on  U.N.  Resolution  242 
that  they  do  not  interpret  that  resolution  to 
mean  that  Israel  must  withdraw  from  that 
territory.  Do  we  interpret  242  to  mean  that 
Israel  must  withdraw  from  some  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  or  all? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  should  think — I 
should  think  so,  yes. 

Mrs.  House.  Why  hasn't  anyone  in  this 
administration  said  that? 


40  See  document  315. 

41  For  the  text  of  Secretary  Shultz's  press  con- 
ference, August  20,  see  document  393. 


Secretary  Shultz.  Oh,  I  think  that's 
been  said. 

Mrs.  House.  Can  you  say  it  today? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I've  said  it  just  now. 

Mrs.  House.  That  we  do — we  do  believe 
it  means  withdrawal? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  I  think  242  has 
that  implication  in  it,  myself.  That's  a  mat- 
ter of  interpretation,  no  doubt,  and  various 
points  of  view  have  been  taken.  Having  said 
that  leaves  still  lots  of  room  for  negotiation. 
The  language  of  the  Camp  David  itself,  I 
think,  when  you  read  it  obviously  can  be 
interpreted  many  ways,  but  certainly  one  of 
those  ways  is  that  some  shift  in  what  are  the 
practical  borders  now  will  take  place. 

Mrs.  House.  Do  you  believe  that  you  can 
get  those  talks  going  again  between  Egypt 
and  Israel,  or  do  you  have  to  get  some 
broader  Arab  participation  before  the 
Egyptians  are  willing  to  return? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  we'll  have  to 
see  what  we  can  bring  about  in  this  process, 
and  I  don't  want  to  make  a  forecast,  but 
obviously — I  would  say  obviously — for 
there  to  be  a  genuine  peaceful  outcome  that 
is  widely  accepted  in  the  region,  there  have 
to  be  more  countries  involved  than  Egypt, 
Israel,  and  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  re- 
gard— back  on  the  Middle  East  again— do 
you  regard  Israel,  in  light  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Beirut,  as  a  true  and  trusted  friend 
and  ally  of  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Oh,  yes,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  in  all  of  the  things  that  we 
do  be  always  cognizant  and  careful  about 
the  security  of  Israel. 


Mr.  Kalb.  On  the  Mubarak  statement, 
again,  in  the  Washington  Post  today,  you've 
called  it  very  constructive  and  yet  the  Egyp- 
tian President  said  that  it  would  be,  quote, 
most  difficult  for  Egypt  to  resume  the  au- 
tonomy talks  or  revive  the  peace  process 
[unquote],  and  then  he  cited  three  precon- 
ditions: "Unless  first  the  United  States  rec- 
ognizes the  right  of  the  Palestinians  to  self- 
determination" — and  he's  quite  specific 
that  it  must  take  place  in  the  West  Bank  and 
the  Gaza  Strip.  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to 
move  it  on  that  one  point? 
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Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  I'm  sure  we'll 
want  to  talk  with  President  Mubarak  directly 
and  others  about  their  views  and  what  it 
takes  to  get  this  process  moving,  and  I  think 
that  we'll  be  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Well,  you  seemed  to  make  an 
assumption  in  answer  to  another  question 
that  you  already  have  Egypt  and  Israel  and 
you're  seeking  others  for  the  autonomy 
talks.  This — 

Secretary  Shultz.  No,  I  said — 

Mr.  Kalb.  No? 

Secretary  Shultz. — that  for  the  kind  of 
result  that  we  would  all  like  to  see  out  there 
take  place,  you  have  to  have  more  parties  to 
it  than  the  three  countries. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Do  you — do  you  right  now 
have  in  your  mind  even  a  general  plan  on 
how  you're  going  to  proceed  on  the  autono- 
my talks? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  we've  thought 
about  it  a  lot  and  we've  heard  a  lot  of  advice 
from  people,  so  I  suppose  it's  fair  enough 
to  say  that  there  is  a — there  are  general 
ideas  that  we  have  in  our  minds,  but  we're 
not  freezing  onto  anything,  because,  as  I 
said  in  response  to  an  earlier  question,  I 
think  success  here  involves  a  sort  of  delicate 
interplay  between  the  processes  that  are 
involved  and  the  substance  that  your're 
trying  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Well,  at  the  end  of  the  frame- 
work, the  general  idea  that  you  have  in 
mind,  is  there  a  homeland  for  the  Palestini- 
an people  on  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza 
Strip? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  certainly  that  is 
a  place  that  many  of  them  call  home,  and  a 
place  that  they'll  live  and  they  should  have  a 
participation  in  determining  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Can  I  assume  that  the  answer 
is  yes  to  that  question,  then,  sir? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  I  tried  to  give 
an  answer  in  my  own  words. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Mr.  Evans? 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Secretary,  following  up 
Marvin  Kalb,  you  said  recently — I  don't 
know  where  it  was,  but  I  have  the  quote — 
you  said  that  the  Israeli  settlements  in  the 
West  Bank,  quote,  have  not  reached  a  con- 
clusion, unquote,  but,  you  said,  they  are  not 
constructive.  Have  you  told  Mr.  Begin  that 
you  want  the  Israelis  to  stop  creating  new 
settlements,  Jewish  settlements,  on  the 
West  Bank? 


Secretary  Shultz.  I'm  the  new  man  on 
the  block  here — 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  you've  been  here  for  6 
weeks,  sir. 

Secretary  Shultz. — and  I've  been 
struggling  with  the  Beirut  problem  and  I 
did  respond  to  that  question  yesterday  at 
the  press  conference  or  day  before  yester- 
day, having  thought  about  it  quite  a  bit,  and 
having  listened  to  the  President  talk  about 
it,  and  I  believe  my  response  was  that  I'd 
heard  the  President  say  that  whether  the 
settlements  were  legal  or  illegal,  they  were 
not  constructive. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  you  said — you've  also 
said,  sir,  "I  am  a  quiet  person,  but  I  do 
believe  in  saying  what  I  think."  Could  you 
tell  us  what  you  think  about  Israeli  settle- 
ments on  the  West  Bank? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  agree  with  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  Evans.  Let  me  ask  you  about  anoth- 
er question  that  involves  this  whole  West 
Bank-Palestinian  problem.  You  have  said 
you  hate  to  see — you  used  the  word  hate — 
Israel — the  Israeli  Government  fire  all 
those  mayors  of  Palestinian  cities  and  towns 
on  the  West  Bank.  Have  you  expressed  that 
sentiment  to  the  Israeli  Government? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  have  expressed  my- 
self publicly  several  times,  I  think,  in  my 
confirmation  hearings,  and  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  privately.  Whether — I'm  just 
trying  to  recall  literally  whether  I  said  that 
in  so  many  words  to  an  official  of  the  Israeli 
Government,  and  I  can't  recall  precisely 
whether  I  have,  but  I  certainly  do  feel  that 
way,  that  these  are  people  who  achieved  a 
certain  legitimacy  as  representatives  of 
Palestinians  living  on  the  West  Bank,  and 
one  of  the  things  that  we're  looking  for,  we 
must  be  looking  for  if  this  negotiation  is  to 
succeed,  are  Palestinians  who  are  legitimate 
to  represent  them. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  the 
Israeli  Government  has  any  right  under — as 
an  occupying  power  to  prevent  the  Mayor 
of  Bethlehem,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
PLO,  is  not  even  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
PLO,  from  appearing  on  this  program  that 
you're  on  today,  "Meet  the  Press"? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  I  think  it's  un- 
fortunate that  that  took  place. 

Mr.  Evans.  Why  is  it  unfortunate? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Because  he  should 
be  allowed  to  come  and  express  his  views.  I 
think  we  all  gain  from  an  open  expression 
of  views,  and  that's  a  person  who  has  some. 
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Mr.  Evans.  Is  that  worth  following  up? 

Secretary  Shultz.  There's  no  reason  to 
shut  that  out. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  that  worth  following  up  as 
Secretary  of  State? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  there  are  many 
things  worth  following  up.  I  don't  want  to 
have  a  tone  left  in  the  interchange  between 
you  and  I  that  all  of  the  problems  here 
represent  problems  created  by  Israel. 
There  are  many  problems  in  the  area,  and 
you've  identified  some  of  them.  There  are 
many  others.  There  are  a  lot  of  violations  of 
the  cease-fire  taking  place  by  the  Palestini- 
ans in  Lebanon  right  now  that  I  don't 
consider  to  be  very  constructive  under  the 
circumstances.  So  we  can  go  and  list  a  lot  of 
things  that  we  would  rather  see  not  happen. 


Mr.  Gwertzman.  I  have  some  more 
questions  on  the  Middle  East,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. You  said  earlier  that  you  interpreted 
242  as  meaning  Israel  had  to  make  some 
withdrawals,  but,  of  course,  the  Camp 
David  Agreement  tries  to,  I  think,  finesse 
this  question  by  setting  up  an  interim  Pales- 
tinian autonomy  for  5  years  and  then  a 
negotiation  on  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
whole  area.  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
you  weren't  trying  to  indicate  a  desire  to 
revise  that  basic  principle  of  the  Camp 
David  framework  agreement? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Not  a  bit.  I  think  the 
Camp  David  framework,  as  I  read  it  and 
have  heard  about  the  background  of  it, 
Resolutions  242  and  338  are  ample  bases 
and  good  bases  for  any  ongoing  negotia- 
tion, and  what  they  do,  I  think,  is  make 
these  questions  that  you've  raised  open 
questions  and  open  for  negotiation. 

Mr.  Gwertzman.  On  the  question  of 
PLO  recognition,  which  has  been  a  sore 
point,  Dr.  Kissinger  in'75  said  the  United 
States  would  not  recognize  or  negotiate 
with  the  PLO  until  it  met  certain  conditions, 
such  as  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist.42  Now, 
certainly  the  United  States  has  been 
negotiating  with  the  PLO,  albeit  indirectly, 
over  the  last  2  months.  The  Kissinger  state- 
ment did  not  seem  to  make  a  distinction 
between  indirect  or  direct.  I  just  wondered 


if  you  think  it's  worth  maintaining  that 
agreement,  which,  of  course,  arouses  emo- 
tions in  Israel  and  elsewhere,  when  in  fact 
it's  really  been  breached  in  the  literal  sense 
of  negotiation? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Oh,  I  think  that  the 
President's  position  on  this  has  been  well 
stated,  and  we'll  maintain  it  and  I  think  it's 
important  to  maintain  it.  It  isn't  vitiated  in 
any  way  by  the  practical  fact  that  if  you  are, 
for  example,  going  to  be  successful  in  hav- 
ing the  PLO  depart  from  West  Beirut  under 
these  circifmstances,  you  have  to  have  some 
method  of  being  in  touch  with  them,  and 
the  way  that  it  has  been  done  is  Phil43  has 
talked  to  various  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon,  and  they've 
talked  to  the  PLO  leaders  and  so  forth,  as 
you  know. 

Mr.  Gwertzman.  Can  we  expect  you  to 
name  a  chief  negotiator  on  these  broad 
questions  of  Palestinian  autonomy  or  other 
things  in  the  near  future,  someone  of  the 
stature  of  Dr.  Kissinger  or  something  like 
that? 

Secretary  Shultz.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
just  how  we  think  the  best  way  will  be  to 
conduct  the  U.S.  aspect  of  these  negotia- 
tions. We  do  have  Ambassador  Fairbanks44 
who's  helping  me  on  this  and  who's  very 
knowledgeable. 


Document  318 

Address    by    President    Reagan,    Burbank, 
California,  September  1,  198245 

Middle  East  Peace 
Initiative 

My  fellow  Americans,  today  has  been  a 
day  that  can  make  us  proud.  It  marks  the 


42  Reference  is  to  the  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  the  United  States  on  the 
Geneva  Peace  Conference,  September  1,  1975. 
(TIAS  9829) 


43  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Habib,  the  President's 
Special  Emissary  to  the  Middle  East. 

44  Richard  M.  Fairbanks  III,  Special  Middle 
East  Peace  Negotiator. 

45  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  September  6,  1982,  pp. 
1081-1085.  President  Reagan  spoke  from  KNBC- 
TV  Studios  at  6  p.m.  His  address  was  broadcast 
live  over  nationwide  radio  and  television. 
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end  of  the  successful  evacuation  of  the  PLO 
from  Beirut,  Lebanon.  This  peaceful  step 
could  never  have  been  taken  without  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States  and  espe- 
cially the  truly  heroic  work  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can diplomat,   Ambassador  Philip  Habib. 

Thanks  to  his  efforts  I  am  happy  to 
announce  that  the  U.S.  Marine  contingent 
helping  supervise  the  evacuation  has  ac- 
complished its  mission.  Our  young  men 
should  be  out  of  Lebanon  within  2  weeks. 
They,  too,  have  served  the  cause  of  peace 
with  distinction  and  we  can  all  be  very 
proud  of  them. 

But  the  situation  in  Lebanon  is  only  part 
of  the  overall  problem  of  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East.  So  over  the  past  2  weeks  while 
events  in  Beirut  dominated  the  front  page 
America  was  engaged  in  a  quiet,  behind- 
the-scenes  effort  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
a  broader  peace  in  the  region.  For  once 
there  were  no  premature  leaks  as  U.S.  dip- 
lomatic missions  traveled  to  Mideast 
capitals  and  I  met  here  at  home  with  a  wide 
range  of  experts  to  map  out  an  American 
peace  initiative  for  the  long-suffering  peo- 
ples of  the  Middle  East — Arab  and  Israeli 
alike. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  with  the  agreement 
in  Lebanon  we  had  an  opportunity  for  a 
more  far-reaching  peace  effort  in  the  region 
and  I  was  determined  to  seize  that  moment. 

In  the  words  of  the  scriptures,  the  time 
had  come  to  follow  after  the  things  which 
make  for  peace.  Tonight  I  want  to  report  to 
you  the  steps  we  have  taken  and  the  pros- 
pects they  can  open  up  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

America  has  long  been  committed  to 
bringing  peace  to  this  troubled  region.  For 
more  than  a  generation  successive  United 
States  administrations  have  endeavored  to 
develop  a  fair  and  workable  process  that 
could  lead  to  a  true  and  lasting  Arab-Israeli 
peace. 

Our  involvement  in  the  search  for 
Mideast  peace  is  not  a  matter  of  preference, 
it  is  a  moral  imperative.  The  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  region  to  the  United  States 
is  well  known,  but  our  policy  is  motivated  by 
more  than  strategic  interests.  We  also  have 
an  irreversible  commitment  to  the  survival 
and  territorial  integrity  of  friendly  states. 
Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the  well- 
being  of  much  of  the  world's  economy  is 
tied  to  stability  in  the  strife-torn  Middle 
East.  Finally,  our  traditional  humanitarian 
concerns  dictated  a  continuing  effort  to 
peacefully  resolve  the  conflict. 


When  our  administration  assumed  office 
in  January  of  1981  I  decided  that  the  gener- 
al framework  for  our  Middle  East  policy 
should  follow  the  broad  guidelines  laid 
down  by  my  predecessors.  There  were  two 
basic  issues  we  had  to  address.  First,  there 
was  a  strategic  threat  to  the  region  posed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates,  best 
demonstrated  by  the  brutal  war  in  Afghani- 
stan, and,  second,  the  peace  process  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors. 

With  regard  to  the  Soviet  threat,  we  have 
strengthened  our  efforts  to  develop  with 
our  friends  and  allies  a  joint  policy  to  deter 
the  Soviets  and  their  surrogates  from  fur- 
ther expansion  in  the  region,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  defend  against  it. 

With  respect  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict, 
we  have  embraced  the  Camp  David  frame- 
work as  the  only  way  to  proceed.  We  have 
also  recognized,  however,  solving  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  in  and  of  itself  cannot  assure 
peace  throughout  a  region  as  vast  and  trou- 
bled as  the  Middle  East. 

Our  first  objective  under  the  Camp 
David  process  was  to  ensure  the  successful 
fulfillment  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  Peace 
Treaty.  This  was  achieved  with  the  peaceful 
return  of  the  Sinai  to  Egypt  in  April  1982. 
To  accomplish  this,  we  worked  hard  with 
our  Egyptian  and  Israeli  friends,  and,  even- 
tually, with  other  friendly  countries  to  cre- 
ate the  multinational  force  which  now  oper- 
ates in  the  Sinai. 

Throughout  this  period  of  difficult  and 
time  consuming  negotiations  we  never  lost 
sight  of  the  next  step  of  Camp  David — 
autonomy  talks  to  pave  the  way  for  per- 
mitting the  Palestinian  people  to  exercise 
their  legitimate  rights.  However,  owing  to 
the  tragic  assassination  of  President  Sadat 
and  other  crises  in  the  area,  it  was  not  until 
January  1982  that  we  were  able  to  make  a 
major  effort  to  renew  these  talks. 

Secretary  of  State  Haig  and  Ambassador 
Fairbanks  made  three  visits  to  Israel  and 
Egypt  early  this  year  to  pursue  the  autono- 
my talks.  Considerable  progress  was  made 
in  developing  the  basic  outline  of  an  Ameri- 
can approach  which  was  to  be  presented  to 
Egypt  and  Israel  after  April. 

The  successful  completion  of  Israel's 
withdrawal  from  Sinai  and  the  courage 
shown  on  this  occasion  by  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  President  Mubarak  in  living  up  to 
their  agreements  convinced  me  the  time 
had  come  for  a  new  American  policy  to  try 
to  bridge  the  remaining  differences  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  on  the  autonomy 
process. 
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So,  in  May,  I  called  for  specific  measures 
and  a  timetable  for  consultations  with  the 
Governments  of  Egypt  and  Israel  on  the 
next  step  in  the  peace  process.  However, 
before  this  effort  could  be  launched,  the 
conflict  in  Lebanon  preempted  our  effort. 

The  autonomy  talks  were,  basically,  put 
on  hold  while  we  sought  to  untangle  the 
parties  in  Lebanon  and  still  the  guns  of  war. 
The  Lebanon  war,  tragic  as  it  was,  has  left 
us  with  a  new  opportunity  for  Middle  East 
peace.  We  must  seize  it  now,  and  bring 
peace  to  this  troubled  area  so  vital  to  world 
stability  while  there  is  still  time.  It  was  with 
this  strong  conviction  that  over  a  month 
ago,  before  the  present  negotiations  in 
Beirut  had  been  completed,  I  directed  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz  to  again  review  our 
policy,  and  to  consult  a  wide  range  of  out- 
standing Americans  on  the  best  ways  to 
strengthen  chances  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

We  have  consulted  with  many  of  the 
officials  who  were  historically  involved  in 
the  process,  with  members  of  the  Congress, 
and  with  individuals  from  the  private  sector. 
And  I  have  held  extensive  consultations 
with  my  own  advisors  on  the  principles  that 
I  will  outline  to  you  tonight. 

The  evacuation  of  the  PLO  from  Beirut 
is  now  complete.  And  we  can  now  help  the 
Lebanese  to  rebuild  their  war-torn  country. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  posterity,  to 
move  quickly  to  build  upon  this  achieve- 
ment. A  stable  and  revived  Lebanon  is 
essential  to  all  our  hopes  for  peace  in  the 
region.  The  people  of  Lebanon  deserve  the 
best  efforts  of  the  international  community 
to  turn  the  nightmares  of  the  past  several 
years  into  a  new  dawn  of  hope. 

But  the  opportunities  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  do  not  begin  and  end  in  Leba- 
non. As  we  help  Lebanon  rebuild,  we  must 
also  move  to  resolve  the  root  causes  of 
conflict  between  Arabs  and  Israelis.  The 
war  in  Lebanon  has  demonstrated  many 
things,  but  two  consequences  are  key  to  the 
peace  process. 

First,  the  military  losses  of  the  PLO  have 
not  diminished  the  yearning  of  the  Palestin- 
ian people  for  a  just  solution  of  their  claims; 
and,  second,  while  Israel's  military  suc- 
cesses in  Lebanon  have  demonstrated  that 
its  armed  forces  are  second  to  none  in  the 
region,  they  alone  cannot  bring  just  and 
lasting  peace  to  Israel  and  her  neighbors. 

The  question  now  is  how  to  reconcile 
Israel's  legitimate  security  concerns  with 
the   legitimate  rights   of  the  Palestinians. 


And  that  answer  can  only  come  at  the 
negotiating  table.  Each  party  must  recog- 
nize that  the  outcome  must  be  acceptable  to 
all  and  that  true  peace  will  require  com- 
promises by  all. 

So,  tonight  I'm  calling  for  a  fresh  start. 
This  is  the  moment  for  all  those  directly 
concerned  to  get  involved — or  lend  their 
support — to  a  workable  basis  for  peace.  The 
Camp  David  agreement  remains  the  foun- 
dation of  our  policy.  Its  language  provides 
all  parties  with  the  leeway  they  need  for 
successful  Negotiations. 

I  call  on  Israel  to  make  clear  that  the 
security  for  which  she  yearns  can  only  be 
achieved  through  genuine  peace,  a  peace 
requiring  magnanimity,  vision  and  courage. 

I  call  on  the  Palestinian  people  to  recog- 
nize that  their  own  political  aspirations  are 
inextricably  bound  to  recognition  of  Israel's 
right  to  a  secure  future. 

And  I  call  on  the  Arab  States  to  accept 
the  reality  of  Israel — and  the  reality  that 
peace  and  justice  are  to  be  gained  only 
through  hard,  fair,  direct  negotiation. 

In  making  these  calls  upon  others,  I 
recognize  that  the  United  States  has  a  spe- 
cial responsibility.  No  other  nation  is  in  the 
position  to  deal  with  the  key  parties  to  the 
conflict  on  the  basis  of  trust  and  reliability. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  new  realism  on 
the  part  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East.  The  State  of  Israel  is  an  accomplished 
fact;  it  deserves  unchallenged  legitimacy 
within  the  community  of  nations.  But  Isra- 
el's legitimacy  has  thus  far  been  recognized 
by  too  few  countries  and  has  been  denied 
by  every  Arab  State  except  Egypt.  Israel 
exists;  it  has  a  right  to  exist  in  peace  behind 
secure  and  defensible  borders;  and  it  has  a 
right  to  demand  of  its  neighbors  that  they 
recognize  those  facts. 

I  have  personally  followed  and  sup- 
ported Israel's  heroic  struggle  for  survival, 
ever  since  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel 
34  years  ago.  In  the  pre- 1967  borders  Israel 
was  barely  ten  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest 
point.  The  bulk  of  Israel's  population  lived 
within  artillery  range  of  hostile  Arab  ar- 
mies. I  am  not  about  to  ask  Israel  to  live  that 
way  again. 

The  war  in  Lebanon  has  demonstrated 
another  reality  in  the  region.  The  departure 
of  the  Palestinians  from  Beirut  dramatizes 
more  than  ever  the  homelessness  of  the 
Palestinian  people.  Palestinians  feel  strong- 
ly that  their  cause  is  more  than  a  question  of 
refugees.  I  agree.  The  Camp  David  agree- 
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ments  recognized  that  fact  when  it  spoke  of 
the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple and  their  just  requirements.  For  peace 
to  endure  it  must  involve  all  those  who  have 
been  most  deeply  affected  by  the  conflict. 
Only  through  broader  participation  in  the 
peace  process,  most  immediately  by  Jordan 
and  by  the  Palestinians,  will  Israel  be  able  to 
rest  confident  in  the  knowledge  that  its 
security  and  integrity  will  be  respected  by 
its  neighbors.  Only  through  the  process  of 
negotiation  can  all  the  nations  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  achieve  a  secure  peace. 

These,  then,  are  our  general  goals.  What 
are  the  specific  new  American  positions  and 
why  are  we  taking  them?  In  the  Camp  David 
talks  thus  far  both  Israel  and  Egypt  have  felt 
free  to  express  openly  their  views  as  to  what 
the  outcome  should  be.  Understandably 
their  views  have  differed  on  many  points. 
The  United  States  has  thus  far  sought  to 
play  the  role  of  mediator.  We  have  avoided 
public  comment  on  the  key  issues.  We  have 
always  recognized  and  continue  to  recog- 
nize that  only  the  voluntary  agreement  of 
those  parties  most  directly  involved  in  the 
conflict  can  provide  an  enduring  solution. 

But  it  has  become  evident  to  me  that 
some  clearer  sense  of  America's  position  on 
the  key  issues  is  necessary  to  encourage 
wider  support  for  the  peace  process.  First, 
as  outlined  in  the  Camp  David  Accords, 
there  must  be  a  period  of  time  during  which 
the  Palestinian  inhabitants  of  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  will  have  full  autonomy  over  their 
own  affairs.  Due  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  principle  of  self-government  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  and  the 
legitimate  security  concerns  of  the  parties 
involved. 

The  proof  is  in  the  5-year  period  of 
transition  which  would  begin  after  free  elec- 
tions for  a  self-governing  Palestinian 
authority  to  prove  to  the  Palestinians  that 
they  could  run  their  own  affairs,  and  that 
such  Palestinian  autonomy  poses  no  threat 
to  Israel's  security.  The  United  States  will 
not  support  the  use  of  any  additional  land 
for  the  purpose  of  settlement  during  the 
transitional  period.  Indeed,  the  immediate 
adoption  of  a  settlement  freeze  by  Israel, 
more  than  any  other  action,  could  create 
the  confidence  needed  for  wider  participa- 
tion in  these  talks. 

Further  settlement  activity  is  in  no  way 
necessary  for  the  security  of  Israel  and  only 
diminishes  the  confidence  of  the  Arabs  that 
a  final  outcome  can  be  freely  and  fairly 
negotiated. 

I  want  to  make  the  American  position 
well    understood.    The    purpose    of    this 


transitional  period  is  the  peaceful  and  or- 
derly transfer  of  authority  from  Israel  to  the 
Palestinian  inhabitants  of  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  transfer 
must  not  interfere  with  Israel's  security 
requirements. 

Beyond  the  transition  period,  as  we  look 
to  the  future  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  peace  cannot  be  achieved 
by  the  formation  of  an  independent  Pales- 
tinian state  in  those  territories,  nor  is  it 
achievable  on  the  basis  of  Israeli  sovereign- 
ty or  permanent  control  over  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  So  the  United  States  will  not 
support  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent Palestinian  state  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  And  we  will  not  support  annexation 
or  permanent  control  by  Israel. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  to  peace. 
The  final  status  of  these  lands  must,  of 
course,  be  reached  through  the  give  and 
take  of  negotiations.  But  it  is  the  firm  view 
of  the  United  States  that  self-government 
by  the  Palestinians  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  in  association  with  Jordan  offers  the 
best  chance  for  a  durable,  just,  and  lasting 
peace.  We  base  our  approach  squarely  on 
the  principle  that  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
should  be  resolved  through  negotiations 
involving  an  exchange  of  territory  for 
peace. 

This  exchange  is  enshrined  in  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  242, 
which  is,  in  turn,  incorporated  in  all  its  parts 
in  the  Camp  David  Agreement.  U.N.  Reso- 
lution 242  remains  wholely  valid  as  the 
foundation  stone  of  America's  Middle  East 
peace  effort.  It  is  the  U.S.  position  that,  in 
return  for  peace,  the  withdrawal  provision 
of  Resolution  242  applies  to  all  fronts, 
including  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

When  the  border  is  negotiated  between 
Jordan  and  Israel,  our  view  on  the  extent  to 
which  Israel  should  be  asked  to  give  up 
territory  will  be  heavily  affected  by  the 
extent  of  true  peace  and  normalization,  and 
the  security  arrangement  offered  in  return. 

Finally,  we  remain  convinced  that  Jerusa- 
lem must  remain  undivided.  But  its  final 
status  should  be  decided  through  negotia- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  to 
come,  the  United  States  will  support  posi- 
tions that  seem  to  us  fair  and  reasonable 
compromises  and  likely  to  promote  a  sound 
agreement.  We  will  also  put  forward  our 
own  detailed  proposals  when  we  believe 
that  they  can  be  helpful.  And,  make  no 
mistake,  the  United  States  will  oppose  any 
proposal  from  any  party  and  at  any  point  in 
the  negotiating  process  that  threatens  the 
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security  of  Israel.  America's  commitment  to 
the  security  of  Israel  is  ironclad.  And  I 
might  add,  so  is  mine. 

During  the  past  few  days,  our  Ambas- 
sadors in  Israel,  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  have  presented  to  their  host  govern- 
ments the  proposals,  in  full  detail,  that  I 
have  outlined  here  today.  Now,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  proposals  can  bring  jus- 
tice, bring  security,  and  bring  durability  to 
an  Arab-Israeli  peace.  The  United  States 
will  stand  by  these  principles  with  total 
dedication.  They  are  fully  consistent  with 
Israel's  security  requirements  and  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Palestinians.  We  will  work 
hard  to  broaden  participation  at  the  peace 
table  as  envisaged  by  the  Camp  David  Ac- 
cords. And  I  fervently  hope  that  the 
Palestinians  and  Jordan,  with  the  support  of 
their  Arab  colleagues,  will  accept  this  op- 
portunity. 

Tragic  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East  runs 
back  to  the  dawn  of  history.  In  our  modern 
day,  conflict  after  conflict  has  taken  its 
brutal  toll  there.  In  an  age  of  nuclear  chal- 
lenge and  economic  interdependence,  such 
conflicts  are  a  threat  to  all  the  people  of  the 
world,  not  just  the  Middle  East  itself.  It's 
time  for  us  all — in  the  Middle  East  and 
around  the  world — to  call  a  halt  to  conflict, 
hatred,  and  prejudice.  It's  time  for  us  all  to 
launch  a  common  effort  for  reconstruction, 
peace,  and  progress. 

It  has  often  been  said->— and  regrettably 
too  often  been  true — that  the  story  of  the 
search  for  peace  and  justice  in  the  Middle 
East  is  a  tragedy  of  opportunities  missed. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  settlement  in 
Lebanon,  we  now  face  an  opportunity  for  a 
broader  peace.  This  time  we  must  not  let  it 
slip  from  our  grasp.  We  must  look  beyond 
the  difficulties  and  obstacles  of  the  present 
and  move  with  a  fairness  and  resolve  toward 
a  brighter  future.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves — 
and  to  posterity — to  do  no  less.  For  if  we 
miss  this  chance  to  make  a  fresh  start,  we 
may  look  back  on  this  moment  from  some 
later  vantage  point  and  realize  how  much 
that  failure  cost  us  all. 

These,  then,  are  the  principles  upon 
which  American  policy  toward  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  will  be  based.  I  have  made  a 
personal  commitment  to  see  that  they  en- 
dure and,  God  willing,  that  they  will  come 
to  be  seen  by  all  reasonable,  compassionate 
people  as  fair,  achievable,  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  who  wish  to  see  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Tonight,  on  the  eve  of  what  can  be  a 
dawning  of  new  hope  for  the  people  of  the 


troubled  Middle  East — and  for  all  the 
world's  people  who  dream  of  a  just  and 
peaceful  future — I  ask  you,  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans, for  your  support  and  your  prayers  in 
this  great  undertaking.  Thank  you  and  God 
bless  you. 


Document  319 

Letter  From  President  Reagan  to  the  Mayor 
of  Bethlehem  (Freij),  September  5,  198246 


Response  to  the 
President's  Peace  Plan 

Mr.  Mayor:  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my 
deepest  gratitude  for  your  message47  of 
support  for  the  proposals  which  I  outlined 
in  my  address  on  September  1 ,48  It  is  partic- 
ularly important  to  have  your  endorsement 
of  my  approach  to  peace.  You  are  not  only  a 
recognized  and  respected  Palestinian  lead- 
er, but  you  represent  Bethlehem  which  has 
been  a  glowing  symbol  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  throughout  the  world  for  the 
past  two  thousand  years.  May  God  bless  you 
and  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  your  people 
and  peace  and  security  for  all  in  the  region. 


Ronald  Reagan 


46  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, September  13,  1982,  p.  1092. 

47  Mayor  Freij  had  written  to  President  Rea- 
gan: 

"I  wish  to  convey  to  you,  Mr.  President,  from 
the  little  town  of  Bethlehem,  our  support  for  your 
plan  to  find  a  comprehensive  solution  to  end  the 
sufferings  of  the  Palestinian  pepple  and  to  bring 
peace  and  security  for  all  nations  in  the  Middle 
East.  Please  be  assured  of  our  sincere  desire  for 
peace  with  freedom  and  for  peace  with  a  home- 
land. May  God  give  you  strength  and  wisdom  to 
fulfill  our  expectations."  Ibid. 

48  Supra. 
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Document  320 


Final  Declaration  of  the  12th  Summit 
Conference  of  Arab  Heads  of  State,  Fez, 
Morocco,    September  9,    1982   (Extract)49 


The  Arab  League  Peace 
Plan 


I.  The  Arab-Israeli  Conflict 

The  Summit  paid  homage  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  forces  of  the  Palestinian  revolu- 
tion, of  the  Lebanese  and  Palestinian  peo- 
ples, of  the  Arab  Syrian  Armed  Forces  and 
reaffirms  its  support  to  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple in  its  struggle  for  the  recovering  of  its 
inalienable  national  rights. 

The  Summit,  convinced  of  the  strength 
of  the  Arab  nation  for  the  achievement  of  its 
legitimate  objectives  and  for  putting  an  end 
to  the  aggression,  on  the  basis  of  funda- 
mental principles  laid  down  by  Arab  Sum- 
mits and  out  of  Arab  countries'  concern  to 
carry  on  the  action  by  all  means  for  the 
achievement  of  a  just  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  taking  into  account  the  plan  of  His 
Excellency  President  Habib  Bourguiba  who 
considers  the  international  legality  as  a 
basis  for  settling  the  Palestinian  issue  and 
the  plan  of  His  Majesty  King  Fahd  Ibn 
Abdelaziz,50  related  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  in  the  light  of  discussions  and 
remarks  made  by  their  Majesties,  their  Ex- 
cellencies, and  their  Highnesses,  the  Kings, 
Presidents  and  Emirs,  the  Summit  has 
agreed  upon  the  following  principles: 

1)  The  withdrawal  of  Israel  from  all 
Arab  territories  occupied  in  1967,  including 
the  Arab  Al  Qpds  (Jerusalem). 

2)  The  dismantling  of  settlements  estab- 
lished by  Israel  on  the  Arab  territories  after 
1967. 

3)  The  guarantee  of  freedom  of  worship 
and  practice  of  religious  rites  for  all  reli- 
gious in  the  holy  shrines. 

4)  The  reaffirmation  of  the  Palestinian 
people's  right  to  self-determination  and  the 


exercise  of  its  imprescriptible  and  inaliena- 
ble national  rights  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO),  its  sole  and  legitimate  represent- 
ative and  the  indemnification  of  all  those 
who  do  not  desire  to  return. 

5)  Placing  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip 
under  the  control  of  the  United  Nations  for 
a  transitory  period  not  exceeding  a  few 
months. 

6)  The  establishment  of  an  independent 
Palestinian  state  with  Al  Qpds  as  its  capital. 

7)  The  Security  Council  guarantees 
peace  among  all  states  of  the  region  includ- 
ing the  independent  Palestinian  state. 

8)  The  Security  Council  guarantees  the 
respect  of  these  principles. 


Document  321 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Shultz) 
Before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
September  9,  1982^ 

Prospects  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  recent  developments  in  the  Middle 
East.  These  developments  are  of  immense 
importance.  The  positive,  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  President  Reagan's  peace  initiative 
has  been  evident  to  us  and  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated. That  support  is  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  a  vigorous  and  creative  foreign 
policy  and,  accordingly,  your  willingness  to 
meet  with  me  on  short  notice  is  especially 
significant. 

In  recent  weeks  the  world's  attention  has 
focused  on  the  Middle  East,  and  particu- 
larly on  our  diplomatic  efforts  there  to  end 
the  bloodshed  and  to  bring  a  deeper  and 
lasting  peace  to  the  area. 

With  the  successful  evacuation  of  the 
PLO  from  Beirut,  we  have  turned  our  atten- 


49  Source:  Embassy  of  the  Kingdom  of  Moroc- 
co Press  Release,  September  9,  1982.  The  12th 
Arab  summit  met  at  Fez,  Morocco,  November  25, 
1981,  and  September  6-9,  1982. 

50  For  the  text  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  peace 
proposal  of  August  8,  1981,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:   Current   Documents,    1981,   document   312. 


51  Source: The  Situation  m  Lebanon:  U.S.  Role  in 
the  Middle  East:  Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh 
Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  3- 
8.  For  the  full  statement,  see  ibid. 
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tion  to  the  next  steps  necessary  for  peace: 
The  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon  and  the  restoration  of  central 
authority  in  that  country  and,  of  prime 
importance,  the  reinvigoration  of  the  Camp 
David  peace  process,  designed  to  fairly  re- 
solve the  underlying  Arab-Israeli  dispute. 

Lebanon,  of  course,  has  suffered 
grievously  over  the  last  several  months,  let 
alone  the  last  several  years.  Phil  Habib's 
and  Morris  Draper's52  successful  negotia- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  of  the  PLO  from 
Beirut  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  first 
phase  of  our  approach  to  the  problem  in 
Lebanon. 

As  the  President  announced,  the  U.S. 
Marine  contingent  of  the  multinational 
force  will  begin  withdrawing  from  Beirut 
tomorrow.53  The  Government  of  Lebanon, 
meanwhile,  is  working  carefully  but  surely 
to  reestablish  authority  over  all  parts  of 
Beirut,  with  the  Lebanese  army  and  police 
increasingly  assuming  security  responsibili- 
ties in  the  city. 

A  second  phase  in  our  Lebanon  diploma- 
cy is  now  before  us.  As  all  of  you  know,  the 
President  is  sending  Ambassador  Draper  to 
Lebanon  to  begin  the  next  phase  of 
negotiations  on  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces  from  that  country. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
personally  intends  to  stay  fully  engaged  in 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  strong,  free,  united 
and  healthy  Lebanon,  sovereign  through- 
out all  its  territories  within  internationally 
recognized  borders. 

The  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  military 
forces  from  Lebanon  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  creation  of  conditions  in  southern 
Lebanon  to  preserve  Israeli  security.  In  the 
immediate  future,  we  will  seek  a  further 
stabilization  in  the  situation  in  Beirut. 

We  must  create  an  environment  in  Leba- 
non that  will  allow  the  newly  elected 
Lebanese  Government,  free  of  outside 
pressure  or  imposed  solutions,  to  carry  on 
with  its  task  of  national  reconciliation.  The 
desperate  need  for  economic  reconstruc- 
tion can  be  well  served  through  such  recon- 
ciliation and  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces. 

The  United  States  is  a  staunch  friend  of 
the  Lebanese  people  and  will  be  a  good 
partner  in  Lebanon's  courageous  effort  to 
rebuild  its  economy  and  to  strengthen  its 
national  institutions. 


We  will  exercise  our  responsibility  and 
duty  to  give  every  opportunity  to  the 
Lebanese  themselves  to  recreate  a  united 
but  pluralistic  society  behind  strong  leader- 
ship from   their  newly  elected  president. 

We  also  look  forward  to  cooperating 
with  appropriate  international  institutions 
in  the  effort  to  ameliorate  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  long  and  most  unfortunate 
fighting. 

These  efforts  to  rebuild  Lebanon  and 
strengthen  its  institutions  can  only  be 
helped  by  progress  in  the  overall  search  for 
a  Middle  East  peace.  The  problems  of  Leba- 
non are  distinct  and  must  be  addressed 
whenever  possible  separately  from  our  Mid- 
dle East  peace  initiative,  but  both  tasks  must 
be  carried  on  without  delay. 

The  President  will  therefore  dispatch 
Ambassador  Draper  to  Lebanon  this  week- 
end, while  we  also  continue  to  work  on  the 
overall  peace  initiative. 

The  President's  statement  last  week 
began  a  fresh  start  on  the  Arab-Israeli  dis- 
pute.54 The  fundamental  problems  involved 
are  of  universal  concern  not  just  to  the 
people  of  the  region,  but  to  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  as  well. 

The  events  of  the  last  month  have  dem- 
onstrated once  again  that  we  Americans 
have  a  special  responsibility  in  the  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  the  area.  No  one  else  has  the 
credibility — and  therefore  the  ability — to 
provide  the  crucial  link  to  all  sides. 

The  President's  Middle  East  peace  initia- 
tive is  based  on  an  intensive  and  detailed 
review  of  the  problem  by  the  President  and 
his  advisers.  We  have  discussed  the  issues  in 
detail  with  members  of  this  committee  and 
others  in  the  Congress,  with  former  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  many  other  knowl- 
edgeable people. 

The  paramount  conclusions  of  that  re- 
view are  that  first,  it  is  time  to  address, 
forcefully  and  directly,  the  underlying  Pal- 
estinian issues,  and  second,  genuine  success 
depends  upon  broadening  participation  in 
the  negotiations  to  include,  as  envisaged  in 
the  Camp  David  Accords,  Egypt,  Israel, 
Jordan,  and  representatives  of  the  Palestini- 
an people. 

In  taking  this  initiative  the  President  es- 
tablished two  conditions:  We  will  remain 
firmly  committed  both  to  the  principles  of 
the  Camp  David  Accords  and  to  the  security 
of  Israel. 


52  Special  Negotiator  for  Lebanon. 

53  See  document  397. 


54  See  document  318. 
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The  Camp  David  framework  has  one  key 
element  that  all  other  peace  plans  lack:  It 
has  been  successful.  It  produced  the  only 
treaty  of  peace  between  Israel  and  an  Arab 
country  and  the  completion  of  the  disen- 
gagement and  return  of  the  Sinai. 

Moreover,  the  Camp  David  framework 
has  the  necessary  room  for  negotiations  to 
fulfill  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people  and  to  reach  peace  treaties  between 
Israel  and  her  neighbors. 

As  President  Carter  said  a  week  ago,  the 
day  after  the  President's  speech: 

"There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
President's  speech  .  .  .  55  nor  in  the  in- 
formation he  sent  to  the  Israelis  which  is 
contrary  to  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  Camp  David.  It  is  absolutely  compati- 
ble with  the  Camp  David  agreement."56 

Our  initiative  will  give  the  provisions  of 
Camp  David  their  full  meaning  and  a  new 
dynamism. 

This  renewed  dynamism  for  the  Camp 
David  negotiations  will  insure  Israeli  securi- 
ty, and  we  emphatically  will  require  the 
product  of  the  negotiations  to  do  so.  As  the 
President's  speech  noted,  this  country,  this 
administration,  and  the  President  per- 
sonally are  committed  to  Israel's  security. 

This  same  renewed  dynamism  also  will 
provide  appropriate  regard  to  the  "legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  and 
their  just  requirements."  That  is  in  quota- 
tion marks  here.  Those  words  are  lifted 
literally  from  the  Camp  David  Accords. 

Camp  David  itself  calls  for  the  residents 
of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  other 
Palestinians,  as  agreed,  to  participate  in 
negotiating  the  two  primary  means  of 
achieving  those  rights:  A  5-year  transitional 
period  of  autonomous  self-government  and 
final  status  after  the  5-year  transitional  peri- 
od. 

By  renewing  the  process,  we  seek  to 
fulfill  the  hope  of  Camp  David:  Israel  and 
her  neighbors,  Jordan,  Egypt  and  the 
Palestinians,  engaged  in  fair,  direct  and 
successful  negotiations  on  how  they  will  all 
live  together. 

The  Camp  David  Accords  provide  that 
these  negotiated  arrangements  on  final  sta- 
tus must"be  "just,  comprehensive  .  .  .  du- 
rable" and  "based  on  Security  Council 
Resolutions  242  and  338  in  all  their  parts." 


55  All  ellipses  appear  in  the  source  text. 

56  See  Washington  Post  September  2,  1982,  p. 
A23. 


Security   Council   Resolution   242   sets 
forth  the  two  key  principles: 

"(i)  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed 
forces    from    territories    occupied.  .  .  . 

"(ii)  Termination  of  all  claims  or 
states  of  belligerency  and  respect  for  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty,  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  political  indepen- 
dence of  every  state  in  the  area  and  their 
right  to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and 
recognized  boundaries  free  from  threats 
or  acts  of  force." 

As  it  has  often  been  summarized,  peace 
for  territory. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile,  Mr.  Chairman,57 
to  go  back  and  reread  and  refresh  our 
memories  on  some  of  these  things  that  have 
been  agreed  to,  both  in  Resolutions  242 
and  338  and  in  the  Camp  David  Accords 
because  the  language,  when  you  read  it,  is 
very  revealing. 

We  believe  these  principles  apply  on  all 
fronts,  but  our  position  on  the  extent  of 
withdrawal  will  be  significantly  influenced 
by  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  peace  and 
security  arrangements  being  offered  in  re- 
turn. 

Israel,  Jordan,  Egypt,  and  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  will  negotiate  the  final 
boundaries,  recognizing  Palestinian  legiti- 
mate rights  and  securing  what  Resolution 
338  calls  a  "just  and  durable  peace."  We 
will  support  positions  in  these  negotiations 
which  we  believe  are  fair.  Those  positions 
include: 

First,  Israeli  sovereignty/Palestinian 
state:  It  is  the  President's  belief  that  the 
Palestinian  problem  cannot  be  resolved 
through  Israeli  sovereignty  or  control  over 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Accordingly,  we 
will  not  support  such  a  solution. 

We  will  also  not  support  the  formation  of 
a  Palestinian  state  in  those  negotiations. 
There  is  no  foundation  of  political  support 
in  Israel  or  in  the  United  States  for  such  a 
solution  and  peace  cannot  be  achieved  by 
that  route.  The  preference  we  will  pursue  in 
the  final  status  negotiations  is  some  form  of 
association  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  with 
Jordan. 

Second,  self-determination:  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  context,  the  term  "self-determina- 
tion" has  been  identified  exclusively  with 
the  formation  of  a  Palestinian  state.  We  will 
not  support  this  definition  of  self-determi- 
nation. 


57  Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
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We  do  believe  that  the  Palestinians  must 
take  a  leading  role  in  determining  their  own 
future  and  fully  support  the  provision  in  the 
Camp  David  agreement  providing  for  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  to  decide  how  they 
shall  govern  themselves  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  their  agreement  in  the  final 
status  negotiations. 

Third,  Jerusalem:  We  will  fully  support 
the  position  that  Jerusalem  must  be  undi- 
vided and  that  its  status  must  be  deter- 
mined through  negotiations.  We  do  not 
recognize  unilateral  acts  with  respect  to 
final  status  issues. 

Fourth,  settlements:  The  status  of  Israeli 
settlements  must  be  determined  in  the 
course  of  the  final  status  negotiations.  We 
will  not  support  their  continuation  as  ex- 
traterritorial outposts,  but  neither  will  we 
support  efforts  to  deny  Jews  the  opportuni- 
ty to  live  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  under 
the  duly  constituted  governmental  authori- 
ty there,  as  Arabs  live  in  Israel. 

Negotiations  on  the  final  status  of  the 
area  will  not  start  until  a  self-governing 
authority  for  the  territories  is  firmly  in 
place.  This  is  just  out  of  Camp  David. 

Negotiations  about  the  transitional 
phase  have  been  in  progress  for  the  last  3 
years.  In  those  negotiations  we  have  con- 
sistently expressed  our  views  to  our 
negotiating  partners,  Israel  and  Egypt,  as 
issues  arose. 

Most  recently,  we  informed  our  partners 
of  how  these  separate  expressions  fit  into 
the  overall  view  of  Palestinian  self-govern- 
ment during  a  transitional  period. 

In  our  view,  the  objective  of  the  transi- 
tional period  is  the  peaceful  and  orderly 
transfer  of  authority  from  Israel  to  the  Pal- 
estinian inhabitants,  while  insuring  that  all 
necessary  measures  are  taken  to  assure  Isra- 
eli security. 

We  have  emphasized  that  this  period  is  a 
transitional  status,  not  final,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  provisions  relating  to  it  should  not 
prejudice  the  final  status.  In  light  of  those 
views,  we  have  told  our  partners  that  we 
have  supported  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port: 

The  definition  of  full  autonomy  giving 
the  Palestinian  inhabitants  real  authority 
over  themselves,  the  land,  and  its  resources 
subject  to  fair  safeguards  on  water; 

The  inclusion  of  economic,  commercial, 
social  and  cultural  ties  between  the  West 
Bank,  Gaza,  and  Jordan; 


Participation  by  the  Palestinian  inhabit- 
ants of  east  Jerusalem  in  the  election  for  the 
West  Bank/Gaza  authority; 

Progressive  Palestinian  responsibility  for 
internal  security  maintaining  internal  law 
and  order  based  on  capability  and  perform- 
ance. 

Using  those  same  standards,  we  have 
opposed  and  will  continue  to  oppose 
dismantlement  of  existing  settlements, 
provisions  which  represent  a  threat  to  Isra- 
el's security. 

As  the  President  noted  in  his  speech,  we 
are  attempting  to  reinvigorate  the  autono- 
my negotiations.  That  effort  would  be  assis- 
ted to  a  great  extent  by  a  freeze  of  the 
Israeli  settlements  in  the  occupied  territo- 
ries, which  was  requested  during  the  Camp 
David  negotiations.  Our  concern  is  not  with 
their  legality  or  illegality,  but  with  their 
effect  on  the  peace  process. 

The  President's  initiative  follows  over  3 
years  of  active  negotiations,  continuous 
discussions  of  the  issues  involved  over  the 
same  period  and,  most  recently,  two  trips  to 
the  Middle  East  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
this  year  and  additional  trips  by  Ambassa- 
dor Fairbanks  and  by  others  working  on  the 
negotiations. 

We  have  put  these  ideas  in  some  detail  to 
the  Israelis  and  the  key  Arab  States,  includ- 
ing Jordan  and  Egypt.  They  are  now  exam- 
ining the  proposals.  It  would  be  surprising 
if  they  liked  or  disliked  all  of  them. 

We  have  received  reactions  from  some  of 
our  interlocutors.  We  are  studying  those 
reactions.  We  confidently  expect  to  con- 
tinue our  discussions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  President's 
speech  Chairman  Zablocki  was  quoted  as 
commending  the  President  for  having  said 
"what  must  be  said."  Those  words  are  most 
apt,  for  we  are  articulating  a  reasonable 
basis  for  a  negotiated  compromise  among 
the  parties. 

We  emphasize  that  any  agreement  must 
be  based  on  the  free  give-and-take  of  the 
negotiating  process.  We  do  not  guarantee 
to  any  party  the  outcome  of  the  negotia- 
tions on  any  issue. 

The  President  has  now  stated  publicly 
some  U.S.  positions  on  key  issues.  We  now 
call  for  the  parties  contemplated  by  the 
Camp  David  agreement  to  join  us  in  seeking 
peace. 

In  launching  this  initiative,  the  President 
determined   that  he  would   stay  fully  in- 
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volved  and  fully  committed  to  the  principles 
he  enunciated.  We  will  be  working  hard 
over  the  next  weeks  in  light  of  the  new 
dynamic  the  initiative  introduces  to  bring 
the  peace  process  forward. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  we  will  be  exercising 
the  creativity,  the  persistence,  and  the  dog- 
ged determination  to  succeed  which 
marked  the  successful  effort  in  Beirut.  I  also 
emphasize  to  you  that  we  recognize  that  our 
effort  is  to  bring  a  lasting,  effective  and  just 
peace  to  this  area. 

That  goal  can  hardly  be  accomplished  in 
a  few  short  weeks.  We  ask  you  to  stay  with 
the  President  in  his  determination  to  sus- 
tain this  effort  and  to  look  for  the  long- 
term,  just  solution. 

We  believe,  deeply  and  purposefully, 
that  peace  can  come  between  Arabs  and 
Jews.  No  greater  purpose  can  be  placed 
before  us  all  than  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 


Document  322 


Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Shultz) 
Before  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  New  York, 
September  12,  1982™ 

The  Quest  for  Peace 

My  friends  and  fellow  Americans:  No 
theme  is  more  appropriate  for  my  first 
speech  as  Secretary  of  State  than  the  theme 
of  peace.  No  objective  we  share  is  more 
worthy  or  more  elusive:  to  attain  it  requires 
realism,  strength,  the  capacity  to  run  risks, 
and  the  ability  to  gather  trust.  It  takes 
sustained  good  will  to  build  up  that  trust. 
And  it  takes  serious,  fair,  and  direct  bar- 
gaining at  the  negotiating  table  to  hammer 
out  workable  and  durable  agreements. 

If  we  needed  any  reminder,  events  of  this 
year  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  live  in  a 
world  of  peace.  Scarcely  a  region  of  the 
developing  world — where  peace  is  crucial 
for  social  and  economic  growth — has  been 
spared.  From  Indochina  to  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Afghani- 
stan to  the  tip  of  South  America,  wars  raged 
with  frightening  intensity  and  tragic  results. 
Some  cases,  such  as  the  Soviets'  imperi- 


alistic war  in  Afghanistan,  are  new  conflicts 
where  one  nation  is  seeking  to  extend  its 
power  and  control.  But  much  of  the  vio- 
lence we  witnessed  this  year,  including  the 
war  over  the  Falklands,59  represented  only 
the  latest  outbreak  of  long-smouldering  dis- 
putes. Mankind  has  advanced  his  capacity  to 
wage  war.  But  his  ability  to  settle  disputes 
peacefully  and  to  prevent  violence  remains 
primitive. 

We  have  clear  codes  of  international 
morality  and  law.  From  the  words  of  the 
prophets  to  the  rhetoric  of  20th  century 
statesmen,  mankind  has  set  out  standards 
for  individual  and  international  behavior. 
Over  the  last  two  centuries,  nations  have 
formed  international  bodies  to  adjudicate 
disputes,  resolve  conflicts,  and  promote 
peace.  But  the  ideal  of  a  world  at  peace  has 
remained,  and  will  remain,  a  mirage  until 
nations  pursue,  as  a  matter  of  course,  poli- 
cies rooted  in  mutual  respect  and  aimed  at 
forging  and  fostering  a  just  international 
order. 

The  formula  for  peace  often  requires 
that  we  convince  our  adversaries  of  the 
strength  of  our  forces  and  of  our  will  to 
defend  liberty  and  security.  That  same  for- 
mula demands  that  we  stand  prepared  to 
meet  with  our  adversaries  and  work  with 
them  to  bridge  differences.  Despite  the 
catalogue  of  troubles  around  the  world, 
there  are  great  opportunities  and  practical 
possibilities  before  us  today. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  with  freedom,  secu- 
rity, and  justice  is  the  essence  of  America's 
foreign  policy.  Our  country's  commitment 
to  peace  is  beyond  doubt,  based  on  our 
creative,  unrelenting  efforts  in  that  cause. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  year  rich  in 
American  efforts  for  peace.  At  the  Presi- 
dent's direction,  and  with  the  commitment 
of  American  peacekeeping  forces,  Secretary 
Haig  took  the  lead  in  creating  the  multina- 
tional force  that  helped  make  good  on  the 
historic  Israeli  move  for  peace:  withdrawal 
from  the  Sinai.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Walter  Stoessel  worked  intensively  in  the 
crucial  final  weeks  to  assure  that  achieve- 
ment. Ours  was  the  nation  that  made  a 
major  effort  to  head  off  the  tragic  war  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  We  have  continued  the  ef- 
fort to  find  peaceful  and  just  settlements  to 
the  fighting  in  Indochina  and  Afghanistan. 
With  all  America  behind  him — including, 
once  again  our  dedicated  men  in  uniform — 
Phil  Habib  used  every  ounce  of  his  legend- 


58  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
278,  September  13,  1982;  also  printed  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  October  1982,  pp.   1-4. 


59  Documentation  on  the  War  in  the  South 
Atlantic  is  in  Chapter  15,  Part  B. 
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ary  skill  and  stamina  to  prevent  a  tragic 
denouement  of  the  war  in  Lebanon.  We  are 
currently  engaged  in  a  major  diplomatic 
effort  to  achieve  Namibian  independence 
and  lasting  security  in  southern  Africa.  We 
have  provided  vigorous  backing  for  the 
international  efforts  that  secured  Libya's 
withdrawal  from  Chad.  And  to  ease  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war,  the  President  has 
proposed  major  reductions  of  U.S.  and  So- 
viet nuclear  weapons,  and  has  offered  new 
proposals  to  advance  the  talks  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  conventional  forces. 

International  institutions  and  resolu- 
tions for  peace  need  practical  efforts  to  give 
them  life.  Mankind  has  made  astonishing 
technological  and  material  leaps  in  the  last 
40  years.  But  we  must  make  equally  dramat- 
ic gains  in  the  political  realm  if  we  are  to 
bequeath  a  safe  and  secure  world  of  peace 
to  our  children. 

I  believe  we  can  make  those  gains. 
Strength  of  arms  and  of  will  are  essential, 
but  no  more  so  than  the  ability  to  find  that 
winning  mixture  of  courage  and  realism.  No 
matter  what  the  obstacles,  we  must  per- 
severe— for  there  are  no  more  noble  nor 
important  goals  than  peace,  freedom,  and 
security. 

These  principles  apply  fully  to  that  set  of 
goals  foremost  in  our  thoughts  today — 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  security  and 
success  for  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors. 
No  one  who  has  walked  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Tel  Aviv  and  who  has  talked  at 
length  with  as  many  Israeli  people  as  I  have 
can  doubt  that  they  want  peace  and  securi- 
ty, and  I  am  dedicated  to  helping  them 
achieve  both. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  confrontation, 
despair,  and  fear  that  have  characterized 
the  search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
three  key  documents  spell  out  how  peace 
might  be  made  a  reality: 

The  first  is  U.N.  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 242,  which  established  the  basis  for  a 
negotiating  process  founded  on  the  idea  of 
an  exchange  of  territory  for  real  peace. 

The  second  is  the  Camp  David  Accords, 
which — in  the  Egypt-Israel  Peace  Treaty — 
led  directly  to  the  realization  of  such  an 
exchange  of  territory  for  peace.  Camp 
David  calls  for  a  "just,  comprehensive,  and 
durable"  Middle  East  peace  based  on  Reso- 
lution 242,  but  builds  on  it  as  well  by  calling 
for  a  solution  that  recognizes  "the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  and 
their  just  requirements"  and  a  "resolution 
of  the  Palestinian  problem  in  all  its  as- 
pects." 


And  third,  there  is  the  President's  speech 
of  September  1.  This  historic  address 
builds  on  the  earlier  documents  by  stating 
categorically  that  our  approach  to  peace 
will  continue  to  be  based  on  Resolution 
242,  with  its  concept  of  an  exchange  of 
territory  for  peace,  and  the  Camp  David 
Accords,  which  provide  for  Palestinian  self- 
government  with  full  guarantees  for  Israel's 
security. 

While  I  cannot  summarize  for  you  the 
totality  of  a  rich  and  complex  speech,  I 
would  like  to  review  four  important  points 
made  by  the  President. 

— First,  there  should  be  full  safeguards 
for  Israeli  security,  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal, throughout  the  transitional  period  and 
beyond.  The  President  has  made  this  force- 
fully clear. 

— Second,  as  stated  in  Camp  David, 
there  should  be  a  transitional  period  of  5 
years  during  which  the  Palestinians  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  should  be  permitted  to 
exercise  full  autonomy. 

— Third,  the  United  States  believes  that 
peace  cannot  be  achieved  on  the  basis  of 
Israeli  sovereignty  over  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  but  must  be  based  on  Resolution 
242's  formula  of  an  exchange  of  territory 
for  peace.  Our  preference  is  for  self-gov- 
ernment by  the  Palestinians  in  association 
with  Jordan,  with  the  extent  of  withdrawal 
determined  by  the  quality  of  peace  offered 
in  return. 

— Fourth,  the  United  States  also  believes 
that  peace  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  Palestinian  state  on 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  The  President  has 
stated  clearly  and  unequivocally  that  we  will 
not  support  an  independent  Palestinian 
state  in  the  territories. 

One  section  of  the  President's  speech 
especially  deserves  reading  tonight  word 
for  word,  because  it  did  not  appear  in  the 
text  printed  in  the  New  York  Times.  But  don't 
blame  the  Times.  The  passage  was  inserted 
by  the  President  at  the  very  last  minute — 
after  the  press  had  received  their  copies.  It 
was  put  in  because  the  President  wanted  to 
speak  from  his  heart  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

The  President  said  this: 

"I  have  personally  followed  and  sup- 
ported Israel's  heroic  struggle  for  surviv- 
al ever  since  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Israel  34  years  ago.  In  the  pre- 1967 
borders,  Israel  was  barely  10  miles  wide 
at  its  narrowest  point.  The  bulk  of  Isra- 
el's   population    lived    within    artillery 
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range  of  hostile  Arab  armies.  I  am  not 
about  to  ask  Israel  to  live  that  way 
again." 

Those  words  represent  the  President's, 
and  America's,  fundamental  commitment 
to  Israeli  security  and  to  genuine  peace. 
Our  commitment  grows  out  of  a  sense  of 
moral  obligation  but  also  out  of  strategic 
interest.  A  strong,  secure  Israel  is  in  our 
interests  and  the  interests  of  peace.  There 
will  be  no  peace  without  Israeli  security,  but 
Israel  will  never  be  secure  without  peace. 
Our  vision  of  the  future  on  the  West  Bank  is 
one  guided  by  a  vision  of  a  secure  Israel 
living  with  defensible  borders  and  by  our 
abiding  belief  that  it  is  not  in  Israel's  long- 
term  interests  to  try  to  rule  over  the  more 
than  one  million  Palestinians  living  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

Approval  for  the  President's  initiative  is 
gathering  force  and  momentum,  both  here 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  believe  it  will  gather 
more  and  more  support  as  people  read  and 
study  that  speech  carefully.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Camp  David  Accords  on  which 
the  President's  speech  is  based.  Those  who 
do  take  the  time  to  read  those  historic 
documents  soon  recognize  the  genius  of 
Camp  David.  It  is  an  accomplishment  that  is 
a  tribute  to  the  statesmanship  of  the  leaders 
of  three  great  nations — Prime  Minister 
Begin,  the  late  President  Sadat,  and  our 
own  President  Carter. 

Despite  the  many  dark  periods  of  stagna- 
tion, setback,  and  delay  since  1967,  a  look  at 
the  long-term  trend  in  the  Middle  East  is 
encouraging.  After  a  quarter-century  of 
sterile  conflict  and  confrontation,  the  past 
decade  has  seen  a  building  momentum  to- 
ward peace.  Three  negotiated  disengage- 
ment agreements  have  been  signed.  Presi- 
dent Sadat  paid  his  historic  and  stirring  visit 
to  Jerusalem.  There  was  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  Camp  David  framework;  and 
the  signing  in  1979  and  fulfillment  this  past 
April,  of  the  first  treaty  of  peace  between 
Israel  and  an  Arab  neighbor — a  treaty  that 
is  a  tribute  to  the  willingness  of  the  people 
of  Israel  and  of  Prime  Minister  Begin  to 
take  risks  for  peace.  I  say  the  first  treaty 
because  there  must  be — and  there  will  be — 
more  to  come.  For  only  in  the  context  of 
true  peace,  freely  negotiated,  can  there  be 
true  security  for  Israel  and  her  neighbors. 

Nothing  is  more  crucial  than  building  on 
this  momentum.  But,  as  has  been  obvious 
to  all,  the  stalemate  in  the  autonomy  talks 
over  the  past  2  or  more  years,  and  the 
outbreak  of  major  military  conflict  this  past 
summer,  pose  a  grave  threat  to  further 
progress. 


In  these  circumstances,  President  Rea- 
gan decided  that  the  time  had  come  for 
renewed  American  leadership.  He  acted,  as 
well,  because  the  Middle  East  today  is  at  a 
moment  of  unprecedented  opportunity:  Is- 
rael, the  moderate  Arab  States,  the 
Palestinians,  and  the  United  States  are  all 
affected,  and  all  now  face  the  choice  be- 
tween hope  and  frustration,  between  peace 
and  conflict. 

— Israel  has  demonstrated  once  again,  at 
tragic  cost,  that  it  will  not  be  defeated 
militarily.  If  Israel's  adversaries  want  peace 
and  justice  they  must  recognize,  clearly  and 
explicitly,  the  right  of  the  State  of  Israel  to 
exist,  and  they  must  enter,  as  President 
Reagan  said,  "direct,  hard,  and  fair" 
negotiations  with  Israel.  When  they  do, 
Israel  then  has  the  chance  to  translate  mili- 
tary strength  into  peace,  the  only  long-term 
security. 

— For  the  moderate  Arabs,  there  is  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  the  course 
of  negotiations  can  produce  results  and 
serve  their  vital  interests.  For  Lebanon, 
there  is  now  a  second  chance;  the  chance 
once  again  to  be  free,  prosperous,  and 
democratic,  posing  no  threat  to  its 
neighbors  and  serving  as  a  stable  bridge 
between  the  West  and  the  Arab  world. 

— The  Palestinians  now  confront  a  great 
decision:  whether  to  continue  down  the 
self-destructive  road  of  armed  struggle, 
which  has  only  produced  tragedy  for  the 
Palestinian  people,  or  to  seize  the  opportu- 
nity to  affect  their  destiny  by  way  of  the 
peace  process.  The  Camp  David  framework 
upholds  the  importance  of  self-government 
for  the  Palestinians  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  And  it  provides  Palestinian  represent- 
atives the  right  to  participate  in  the  deter- 
mination of  their  future  at  every  step  in  that 
process. 

— For  the  United  States,  the  brilliant, 
dogged  diplomatic  achievement  of  Presi- 
dential emissary  Phil  Habib  has  shown 
America's  determination  and  ability  to  pro- 
mote just  and  peaceful  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  the  area.  His  work  is  but  the 
latest  evidence  of  how  crucial  is  the  help  of 
the  United  States  if  the  peoples  and  nations 
of  the  region  are  to  stop  the  fighting,  con- 
struct solid  agreements,  and  prevent  wars 
between  Arabs  and  Israelis  from  again 
threatening  to  become  the  focal  point  of 
global  conflict. 

In   his   historic   address    to   the   Israeli 
Knesset,60  Anwar  Sadat  spoke  of  "moments 


60  President  Sadat  addressed  the  Knesset  on 
November  20,  1977;  for  text,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977-1980,  pp.  625-632. 
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in  the  lives  of  nations  and  peoples  when  it  is 
incumbent  upon  those  known  for  their  wis- 
dom and  clarity  of  vision,  to  penetrate  be- 
yond the  past,  with  all  its  complexities  and 
vain  memories,  in  a  bold  drive  toward  new 
horizons."  The  present  is  such  a  moment 
for  us  all. 

The  President  has  offered  a  challenge — 
the  challenge  of  peace — to  Israelis  and 
Arabs  alike.  Everyone  talks  so  much  about 
peace  that  it  requires  some  effort  to  stop 
and  comprehend  what  it  really  can  mean. 
Relief  from  the  horrible  burden  of  war  can 
unleash  the  full  development  of  human 
potential,  promising  even  greater  creativity 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Peace  offers  new 
economic  possibilities — when  the  defense 
burden  is  lightened — to  build  a  better  life  at 
home  and  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  region  and  the  world.  Peace  can  mean 
fruitful  economic  cooperation  between  Is- 
rael and  her  neighbors.  Imagine  how  the 
genius  of  the  Israeli  nation  could  flourish  if 
it  were  freed  from  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical burdens  imposed  by  the  continuing 
state  of  conflict.  Imagine  the  enormous 
contribution  that  the  peoples  of  this  re- 
gion— so  rich  in  spiritual  strength— could 
make  to  all  mankind. 

The  challenge  that  the  President  has 
offered  to  Israel  is  to  extend  its  hand  to 
welcome  wider  participation  in  the  peace 
process.  Israel  has  demonstrated  once  more 
its  military  strength  and  bravery.  But  we  all 
recognize  that  while  true  peace  requires 
military  strength,  strength  alone  is  not 
enough;  true  peace  can  only  be  achieved 
through  lasting  negotiated  agreements 
leading  ultimately  to  friendly  cooperation 
between  Israel  and  her  neighbors. 

In  the  1948  War  of  Independence  Israel 
lost  6,000  dead,  out  of  a  population  that 
was  much  smaller  than  it  is  today;  it  lost 
nearly  200  dead  in  1956;  nearly  700  in 
1967,  and  hundreds  more  in  the  War  of 
Attrition  that  lasted  until  1970;  2,800  young 
Israelis  were  killed  in  the  1973  war;  and 
more  than  300  in  1982. 

That  terrible  cycle  of  death  and  suffering 
must  end.  The  evacuation  of  the  PLO  from 
Beirut  and  the  forceful  demonstration  of 
Israeli  capability  make  this  an  altogether 
unique  moment,  a  moment  of  opportunity 
to  end  this  cycle.  Triumphs  of  statecraft  are 
decisions  which  join  opportunity  with  ac- 
tion. If  this  opportunity  is  allowed  to  pass  it 
may  never  come  again. 

The  challenge  Israel  faces  now  is  to 
combine  diplomacy  with  power  to  build  an 
enduring    political    settlement.    There    is 


nothing  that  says  that  Palestinian  self-gov- 
ernment in  association  with  Jordan  must 
lead  inevitably  to  a  Palestinian  state.  The 
President  has  said  that  we  will  not  support 
such  an  outcome.  It  is  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  diplomacy  to  create,  nor  Israeli  military 
power  to  ensure,  that  agreed  arrangements 
for  the  West  Bank  will  not  erode  over  time. 
U.S.  determination  that  concrete,  iron-clad 
arrangements  for  the  security  of  Israel  ac- 
company the  ultimate  resolution  of  the  Pal- 
estinian question  is  heightened,  not  dimin- 
ished, by  the  fact  that  we  have  views  on  a 
desirably  direction  for  the  negotiations. 

The  crucial  point  is  that  when  it  comes  to 
safeguarding  the  long-term  security  of  Isra- 
el, the  friendship  and  resolve  of  the  United 
States  are  second  in  importance  only  to 
Israel's  own  resolution  and  strength.  And, 
in  the  final  analysis,  that  friendship  and 
resolve  deserve,  in  return,  to  be  reciprocat- 
ed by  a  willingness  to  listen  with  an  open 
mind  to  the  views  of  others.  But  let  me  be 
clear:  we  have  a  right  to  be  heard  but  we 
have  no  intention  of  using  our  support  for 
Israel's  security  as  a  way  of  imposing  our 
views. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  dilem- 
mas and  risks  that  Israel  faces  in  opting  for 
negotiations,  but  they  are  dwarfed  by  those 
created  by  a  continuation  of  the  status  quo. 
The  United  States  recognizes  its  obliga- 
tions, as  the  principal  supporter  of  Israel's 
security,  to  be  understanding  of  Israel's 
specific  circumstances  in  the  negotiating 
process.  The  President  has  urged  consider- 
ation of  his  proposals  in  the  context  of 
negotiations,  to  be  undertaken  without 
preconditions  and  with  no  thought  of  im- 
posed solutions. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  particularly 
asked  that  the  parties  themselves  not  pre- 
clude possible  outcomes  by  concrete  and 
perhaps  irreversible  actions  undertaken  be- 
fore the  process  of  negotiation  is  complet- 
ed. While  we  support  the  right  of  Jews  to 
live  in  peace  on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
under  the  duly  constituted  governmental 
authority  there — -just  as  Arabs  live  in  Isra- 
el— we  regard  the  continuation  of  settle- 
ment activity  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
negotiations  as  detrimental  to  the  peace 
process. 

The  President  has  offered  a  fundamental 
challenge  to  the  Arabs  as  well.  It  is  time  for 
the  Arab  world  to  recognize  the  opportuni- 
ty provided  by  Camp  David.  The  path  of 
rejection  has  achieved  nothing  but  tragedy, 
particularly  for  the  Palestinians.  Surely,  the 
pattern  of  agonies  of  this  capable  and  cou- 
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rageous  people  must  not  be  repeated.  Al- 
ternatively, the  Camp  David  process  and 
the  President's  fresh  start  offers  a  promise 
of  resolution  with  honor  and  justice  to 
those  with  the  wisdom  to  join  the  peace 
process.  But  it  also  implies  a  corollary: 
those  who  fail  to  join  will  miss  a  precious 
opportunity — an  opportunity  for  peace  that 
may  not  come  again  soon. 

The  absence  of  Jordan  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Palestinian  inhabitants  of  the 
occupied  territories  from  the  negotiations 
has  been  the  crucial  missing  link  in  the 
Camp  David  process.  Success  in  the  peace 
process  depends  on  Arab  support  for  these 
vital  missing  partners  to  join  the  negotia- 
tions and  become  partners  for  peace.  We 
trust  that  support  will  be  forthcoming  soon. 
Our  consultations  with  the  Arab  world  will 
be  designed  to  encourage  such  support.  We 
recognize  the  risks  to  all  parties,  but  the 
risks  of  failure  are  even  greater.  The  Arab 
nations  missed  one  chance  for  peace  when 
they  rejected  the  1947  U.N.  partition  plan. 
Then,  for  nearly  two  decades,  they  rejected 
the  legitimacy  of  the  boundaries  within 
which  Israelis  lived  so  insecurely  prior  to 
1967.  In  1978  they  refused  to  support 
Egypt  when  the  Camp  David  Accords  were 
signed.  Today,  the  Arabs  again  have  great 
opportunities:  to  move  from  belligerency  to 
negotiation  to  peace  and  to  work  realisti- 
cally and  practically  for  the  rights  of  the 
Palestinians.  But  these  opportunities,  like 
the  previous  ones,  will  not  last  forever. 

Thus  for  the  Palestinians  and  other 
Arabs,  and  for  Israel,  this  is  indeed  the 
moment,  as  the  President  said,  for  a  "new 
realism."  An  element  in  that  realism  is  that 
the  United  States  has  decided  to  state  pub- 
licly where  it  stands  on  critical  questions. 
There  will  be,  as  I  have  said,  no  imposed 
solutions:  any  point  agreed  by  Israel  and  its 
Arab  neighbors  will  not  be  opposed  by  us. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  United  States  is 
now  obligated,  by  reality  and  morality  alike, 
to  make  known  its  views  on  what  we  believe 
is  needed  to  reach  a  fair,  workable,  and 
lasting  solution.  This  the  President  did  on 
the  first  of  September.  The  President's  ini- 
tiative contains  firm  American  principles; 
we  will  not  depart  from  them.  As  we  move 
ahead  the  United  States,  as  a  full  partner, 
will  reserve  the  right  to  support  positions 
on  either  side  when  we  feel  this  is  likely  to 
promote  fair  agreement.  And  we  will  put 
forward  our  own  proposals  when  appropri- 
ate, to  the  same  end.  I  reiterate,  however, 
that  no  specific  negotiated  result  is  ruled 
out:  that  is  the  essence  of  the  process. 

We  must  also  recognize  another  reality: 
the  positions  now  held  by  the  potential 


partners  in  negotiations  are  widely  at  vari- 
ance. The  point  however  is  this:  any  partici- 
pant in  this  process — including  the  United 
States,  as  a  full  partner — is  free  to  have  and 
to  enunciate  its  positions.  Once  views  are 
expressed,  the  place,  indeed  the  only  place, 
to  thrash  out  differences  is  at  the  bargain- 
ing table.  If  there  were  no  differences  of 
opinion,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
negotiations. 

The  issues  are  complex,  the  emotions 
deep,  the  forces  in  the  Middle  East  conten- 
tious, and  the  stakes  so  great.  The  wisdom 
of  the  peace  process  must  spring  from  re- 
cognition of  these  facts.  Bitterness  dies 
hard,  while  trust  grows  slowly.  President 
Reagan  has  now  set  out  the  lines  of  a  fair 
and  realistic  solution;  together  with  the 
other  parties  we  should  all  come  together  to 
discuss  and  negotiate  these  matters. 

There  is  no  need  now  to  agree  on  any 
principle  but  one — that  is  the  need  to  come 
together  at  the  bargaining  table.  To  talk. 
To  talk  about  differences;  to  talk  about 
aspirations;  to  talk  about  peace.  But  in  all 
events  to  talk.  We  ask  for  nothing  more  of 
any  of  the  participants  at  the  beginning  of 
the  process.  And  we  have  the  deepest  duty 
and  obligation  to  ask  for  no  less. 

If  it  takes  more  time,  we  are  prepared  for 
that.  But  there  are  limits — this  opportunity 
must  not  be  lost.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln,  speaking  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  said  that 
"the  dogmas  of  the  past  are  inadequate  to 
the  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high  with 
difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with  the  occa- 
sion. As  the  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think 
anew  and  act  anew  .  .  .  ."61 

In  this  spirit,  and  with  the  vision,  self- 
confidence,  and  mutual  trust  that  has 
marked  our  relationship  at  its  best  mo- 
ments, Israel  and  America — and  our  Arab 
friends,  now  and  in  the  future— can  shape  a 
life  of  dignity,  justice,  and  true  peace. 


61  Ellipsis  appears  in  the  source  text. 
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Document  323 

Address  by  Vice  President  Bush  Before  the 
Washington  Press  Club,  September  23, 
1982  (Extract)62 

"All  Arab  Nations  Must 
State  With 

Clarity  .  .  .  That  Israel 
Has  a  Right  to  Exist" 


The  subject  is  the  Middle  East.  And  the 
events  in  Lebanon  culminating  in  the  horri- 
fying massacre  over  the  past  weekend,63 
graphically  demonstrates  the  incendiary  na- 
ture of  the  Middle  East  in  crisis,  a  crisis  that 
has  continued  for  far  too  long. 

Almost  40  years  ago,  the  United  States 
applauded  as  Israel  was  founded  in  a  hope- 
ful attempt  to  build  on  the  ashes  of  the 
Holocaust  a  new  state  in  the  at  once  new 
and  ancient  homeland  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Israel's  legitimacy  was  proclaimed  by  its 
people's  history,  by  the  world  community 
and  by  the  blood  that  Israel  expended  to 
defend  that  new  independence. 

But  that  legitimacy  was  not  recognized 
by  Israel's  Arab  neighbors.  Tragically, 
memories  of  the  past  40  years  are  punctu- 
ated by  five  successive  wars. 

This  ever-escalating  violence  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  must  end. 

And  we  shall  be  true  to  our  enduring 
commitment  to  the  security  of  Israel.  We're 
bound  to  Israel  by  moral  as  well  as  strategic 
interests.  Just  as  important,  Israel  is  the 
single  democracy  in  the  Middle  East  that 
subscribes  in  its  everyday  life  to  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  to  these  principles  on 
which  the  American  Republic  is  based. 

And  yet  these  same  values  that  form  the 
basis  of  our  alliance  with  Israel  force  us  to 


62  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President.  Vice  President  Bush  gave  the  ad- 
dress at  the  Watergate  Hotel.  Omitted  portions 
are  Bush's  brief  introductory  remarks  and  the 
question-and-answer  session  following  his  ad- 
dress. 

6*  On  September  16-18,  1982,  Lebanese 
Phalangist  militia  massacred  approximately  700- 
800  Palestinian  civilians  in  the  Sabra  and  Shatila 
refugee  camps  south  of  Beirut.  See  documents 
401  and  402. 


express  sorrow  and  regret  at  the  continued 
Syrian  and  Israeli  occupation  of  a  weak  and 
divided  Lebanon.  We  must  express  our 
honest  dismay  and  our  opposition  when  the 
capital  of  Lebanon  itself  is  seized.  We  must 
express  profound  horror  and  outrage  when 
helpless  women,  children  and  men  are  mas- 
sacred in  the  capital  city  of  Beirut. 

We  believe  the  people  of  Lebanon  have 
an  opportunity  now  to  reestablish  their 
freedom  and  identity.  But  first  the  blood- 
shed and  the  occupations  must  end.  And  we 
must,  with  all  the  power  we  can  muster, 
attempt  to  bring  peace  to  this  troubled 
land. 

Israel's  borders  must  be  protected.  Leb- 
anon's borders  must  be  protected.  Innocent 
Israelis  must  be  protected  from  the  bombs 
and  the  rockets  and  the  terror  which  have 
been  inflicted  upon  them  since  the  State  of 
Israel  was  created.  Not  one  bit  less  protec- 
tion is  deserved  by  a  Lebanese  mother  or  a 
Palestinian  child.  And  the  steps  toward 
peace  that  President  Reagan  has  proposed 
are  significant,64  significant  guideposts 
along  the  road  to  a  point  where  such  pro- 
tection will  be  not  only  assured  but  taken 
for  granted  by  all  of  the  people  who  live  in 
the  Middle  East. 

We  must  not  permit  ancient  passions 
that  afflicted  the  Holy  Land  of  three  great 
religions  to  further  endanger  human  surviv- 
al. America's  friendship  for  the  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East  is  permanent  and  it  is 
substantial.  And  our  relationship  with  the 
people  in  Israel,  in  particular,  is  deeply 
entwined  in  the  precepts  that  have  shaped 
each  of  our  peoples  through  the  course  of 
history.  We  share  a  bond  rooted  in  the 
passion  for  democracy  and  justice. 

Today,  Palestinians  are  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  region.  The 
Lebanese  people  remain  uprooted  by  war. 
The  people  of  Israel  are  still  threatened  by 
military  aggression  and  they  live  in  fear  of 
terrorism.  And  it  is  against  this  backdrop  of 
reality  in  the  region  that  the  few  with  the 
boldness  and  courage  to  wage  peace  too 
often  meet  the  same  fate  as  those  who  live 
by  the  sword.  Despite  this  threat,  the  Mid- 
dle East  needs  more  courageous  statesmen 
who  will  take  the  great  risks  to  bring  peace 
and  dignity  to  millions.  Terrorists  may  have 
murdered  President  Sadat  but  the  olive 
branch  that  he  brought  home  from  Jerusa- 
lem is  now  firmly  rooted  along  the  Nile 
River. 

And  today  in  an  attempt  to  cool  passions 
and  tensions,  and  hopefully  give  democracy 


64  See  document  318. 
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an  opportunity  to  work,  American  ships  are 
again  steaming  to  Lebanon  carrying  Ameri- 
can Marines.  These  young  men  are  return- 
ing to  a  land  they  left  just  three  weeks  ago. 
And  they're  coming  to  Beirut  not  as  po- 
licemen, but  rather  to  provide  a  presence 
which  will  help  the  Lebanese  Government 
restore  its  sovereign  authority  over  the 
Beirut  area.  In  this  way,  our  Marines  along 
with  their  counterparts  from  France  and 
Italy  will  further  the  efforts  of  the  Lebanese 
themselves  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Beirut  and  bring  an  end  to  the 
violence.  Their  stay  in  Beirut  is  going  to  be 
limited.  But  I'm  persuaded  that  it  will  make 
an  indispensable  contribution  to  the  proc- 
ess of  achieving  a  free,  united,  secure  Leba- 
non at  peace  with  all  of  its  neighbors. 

Today  Lebanon  inaugurated  a  new  Presi- 
dent, Amin  Gemayel.  The  American  people 
extend  to  him  our  congratulations— our  full 
support.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  new  lead- 
ers will  be  given  the  time  and  the  support  by 
all  factions  to  begin  the  reconstruction  of 
Beirut  and  of  Lebanon,  itself,  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  to  form  a  government  repre- 
sentative of  all  of  the  Lebanese  people. 

Peace  and  security  simply  cannot  be 
gained  by  military  force  alone.  The 
cowardly  work  of  the  assassin  and  the  ter- 
rorist breed  more  violence  and  build  upon 
already  existing  hatreds.  Peace  and  security 
can  only  be  realized  by  negotiation, 
through  discussion,  through  arduous  days 
and  weeks  and  months  of  face  to  face  talk. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Beirut,  some  see 
tensions  that  lead  to  war.  In  this  regard,  we 
believe  now  is  the  time  to  actively  pursue 
peace.  All  parties  must  agree  to  certain 
basic  objectives  if  we  are  going  to  be  helpful 
in  bringing  stability  to  Lebanon.  First,  a 
permanent  cessation  of  hostilities.  Second- 
ly, establishment  of  a  strong  and  represent- 
ative government.  Thirdly,  a  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces:  PLO — now  mainly  Syrian 
and  Israeli.  Fourth,  a  restoration  of  control 
of  the  Lebanese  Government — throughout 
the  entire  country.  And,  fifth,  the  establish- 
ment of  conditions  under  which  Lebanon 
no  longer  can  be  used  as  a  launching  pad 
for  attacks  against  Israel  in  the  Northern 
Galilee  or  anywhere  else. 

Lebanon  must  be  free  from  the  pressures 
and  violence  of  outside  forces  if  it  is  to  have 
any  chance  of  restoring  the  democratic 
form  of  government  that  it  knew  in  the  not 
so  distant  past. 

In  the  larger  context  of  bringing  perma- 
nent peace  and  stability  to  the  region,  all 
nations  and  parties  must  fully  understand 


that  Israel  is  there  to  stay.  The  United 
States  is  committed  to  the  security  of  Israel 
and  its  need  for  peace.  And  the  Palestinians 
and  Arab  nations  must  accept  the  reality  of 
this  situation. 

In  return,  Israel  and  the  Arab  States 
must  recognize  that  the  Palestinian  people 
have  legitimate  rights  that  have  not  been 
satisfied  and  are  not  today  satisfied. 
Palestinians  can  no  longer  be  left  in  squalid 
camps,  scattered  throughout  the  region 
which  only  foster  conditions  that  build 
deeper  hatreds  and  nurture  frustrations 
that  turn  young  men  into  absolute,  total 
fanatics. 

Ironically,  perhaps,  it  is  Israel,  more  than 
any  nation  today  that  recognizes  the  history 
of  injustices  perpetuated  in  a  wandering 
and  homeless  people.  And  in  this  respect, 
we  must  encourage  Israel  as  well  to  help 
solve  the  Palestinian  tragedy.  But  this  can- 
not be  a  one-way  street.  Palestinians  must 
accept  the  reality  and  the  legitimacy  of 
Israel.  Palestinians  must  understand  that 
the  satisfaction  of  their  legitimate  rights  is 
directly  tied  to  their  recognition  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist. 

The  recent  Fez  proposal  of  the  Arab 
states65  provides  an  implicit  recognition  of 
Israel  by  calling  for  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  to  guarantee  peace  among 
all  states  of  the  region.  But  it  isn't  enough. 
Guarded  references  or  allusions,  and  code 
words  are  not  going  to  suffice  while  the 
conflict  festers.  All  Arab  nations  must  state 
with  clarity,  as  Egypt  has  done,  that  Israel 
has  a  right  to  exist.  Peace  cannot  be 
achieved  by  parties  who,  like  the  ostrich, 
refuse  to  face  reality. 

And  President  Reagan's  proposal  is  real- 
ly a  catalyst.  It's  intended  to  catalyze  action. 
We  certainly  aren't  forcing  it  on  anybody. 
We  couldn't  if  we  wanted  to.  Our  hope  is  to 
spur  broader  participation  and  progress 
toward  peace  within  the  Camp  David  frame- 
work— that's  been  forged  by  Prime  Minister 
Begin,  President  Sadat,  and  President  Car- 
ter. We  strongly  believe  that  ours  is  a  bold 
proposal — one  that  can  be  used  both  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  reducing  immediate 
tensions  and  as  a  negotiating  proposal 
that's  going  to  bring  stability  and  peaceful 
opportunities  for  millions  of  people  that 
have  too  long  been  victimized  by  war.  More 
than  anything  else,  it  represents  our  vision 
of  a  future  settlement— one  that  recognizes 
and  responds  to  Israel's  legitimate  needs 


65  For  the  Arab  League  peace  plan,  see  docu- 
ment 320. 
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for  secure  and  defensible  borders  and  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs.  It 
is  not  in  Israel's  interest  to  rule  over  1.3 
million  West  Bank  and  Gazan  Arabs.  It  is 
long  past  time  for  Israeli  and  Arab  to  sit 
together,  face  to  face,  as  they  did  at  Camp 
David. 

We've  learned  painfully  and  too  often 
from  modern  history  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  Israelis  and  Arabs  refusing  to  sit 
together,  face  to  face,  is  the  resumption  of 
war.  After  each  of  the  past  five  wars,  world 
leaders  have  called  for  the  parties  to  pre- 
pare for  peace.  Instead,  too  much  blood  has 
been  shed  and  too  many  lives  have  been 
lost.  But  here  we  are  again,  faced  with  the 
same  ugly  situation  that  we've  looked  at  too 
often  in  the  past.  Israelis,  Palestinians,  Syri- 
ans, Lebanese,  Jordanians — all  must  recog- 
nize that  the  continuation  of  hatreds,  jeal- 
ousies and  bigotries  will  lead  more  men, 
women,  and  children  to  death's  door.  And 
it's  only  face  to  face  negotiations  that  can 
uproot  those  deadly  forces. 

Since  last  weekend,  we've  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  and  others  in  review- 
ing the  massacre — the  situation  in  Lebanon 
and  the  entire  region.  I  can  report  on 
several  major  concerns  that  the  President 
expressed  during  these  meetings. 

The  President  is  more  determined  than 
ever  to  bring  peace  or  to  be  a  catalyst  for 
peace  to  the  entire  region.  He  believes  that 
stability  in  Beirut  is  an  essential  first  step. 
But  he  also  believes  now  is  the  time  to  push 
forward  to  have  all  foreign  troops  peace- 
fully withdraw  from  Lebanon.  In  addition, 
the  President  is  concerned  about  anony- 
mous stories  that  he  or  anyone  in  this 
administration,  particularly  in  the  top  of  the 
administration,  would  want  to  interfere  in 
internal  Israeli  politics.  I  can't  emphasize 
strongly  enough  that  that  is  not  true.  The 
President  strongly  respects  Israel — respects 
its  democratic  processes.  And  for  our  part, 
we  will  work  even  harder  for  peace  that  will 
protect  the  borders  of  Israel.  But  now  is  the 
time  for  Israel  to  signal  that  it  too  intends  to 
accelerate  the  drive  for  peace. 

The  President's  proposal,  at  the  very 
least,  has  given  new  hope  to  many  in  the 
region.  The  opening  bids  from  both  Israel 
and  from  the  Arabs  have  been  tough.  But 
peace  and  reason  can  prevail.  The  leaders 
of  the  region  must  exhibit  the  bravery  and 
vision  that  characterized  President  Sadat's 
trip  to  Jerusalem  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin's  return  of  the  Sinai.  If  they  do  not,  I 
fear  that  once  again,  we  will  all  relive  the 


terror  of  Sabra  and  Shatila,  of  Ma  alot,  of 
Munich,  of  indiscriminate  shelling  of  in- 
nocent people  in  the  Northern  Galilee.  And 
these  sad  memories  have  got  to  be  seared  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  Mideast's  leaders 
as  they  contemplate  their  future  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  call  for  peace. 


Document  324 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  President 
Reagan,  September  28,  1982  Jfixtr acts)66 


Israel  and  the  Reagan 
Peace  Plan 


Q.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  reported 
that  you  believe  that  Israel  is  sabotaging 
your  peace  initiative,  and  also  that  you  now 
believe  that  Israel  has  become  the  Goliath 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  that  the  other 
countries,  the  Arab  countries,  are  the 
David.  Did  you  say  that?  Do  you  believe 
that? 

The  President.  I  didn't  say  it  exactly 
that  way.  In  fact,  I  didn't  say  that  I  thought 
they  were  the  Goliath.  I  said  that  one  of  the 
things,  as  the  negotiations  approach  and  we 
proceed  with  this  peacemaking  business, 
that  Israel  should  understand,  as  we  have 
come  to  understand  from  talking  to  other 
Arab  States,  that  where  from  the  very  be- 
ginning all  of  us  including  Israel,  have 
thought  of  it  as  a  tiny  country  fighting  for  its 
life  surrounded  by  larger  states  and  hostile 
states  that  want  to  see  it  destroyed,  that 
their  military  power  has  become  such  that 
there  are  Arab  States  that  now  voice  a  fear 
that  they  are  expansionist,  that  they  may  be 
expansionist,  and  they  have  the  military 
power.  So  all  I  was  referring  to  was  that. 

The  first  part  of  your  statement  there, 
though,   about   Israel   and   trying   to   un- 


66  Source:White  House  Press  Release,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  October  4,  1982,  pp.  1223- 
1224.  For  the  full  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  1219-1227. 
The  press  conference  was  held  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House  beginning  at  7:30  p.m. 
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dermine — no,  I  don't  believe  that.  I  think 
that  both  sides  have  voiced  things  that  they 
feel  very  strongly  about,  and  contrary  to 
what  I  have  suggested  in  my  proposal,  and 
having  been  a  long-time  union  negotiator,  I 
happen  to  think  that  some  of  that  might  be 
each  side  staking  out  its  position  so  as  to  be 
in  a  better  position  when  it  comes  time  to 
negotiate. 


expect  that  the  Fez  Committee  would  disre- 
gard our  wishes  on  this  matter. 

Beyond  this,  we  can  only  repeat  for  you 
that  our  position  on  talks  with  the  PLO  has 
not  changed.  We  will  not  recognize  or  ne- 
gotiate with  that  organization  until  it  has 
accepted  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolutions 
242  and  338,  and  recognized  Israel's  right 
to  exist. 


The  President.  .  .  .  you  said  you  had  a 
follow-up  and  I  cut  you  off.  Did  you? 

Q.  That's  very  kind  of  you.  I  just  wanted 
to  ask  you  since  you  said  you  didn't  think 
that  Israel  was  trying  to  undermine  your 
peace  initiative  whether  you  are  less  opti- 
mistic about  its  chances  since  the  massacre 
and  the  tragedy  in  Beirut? 

The  President.  No,  I'm  not  less  optimis- 
tic. I'm  also  not  deluding  myself  that  it's 
going  to  be  easy.  Basically  what  we  have,  I 
think,  in  this  peace  proposal  is  a  situation 
where  on  one  side  territory  is  the  goal  and 
on  the  other  side  security.  And  what  has  to 
be  negotiated  out  is  a  kind  of  exchange  of 
territory  for  security  and  I  meant  what  I  said 
when  I  proposed  this  plan  and  that  is  this 
country  will  never  stand  by  and  see  any 
settlement  that  does  not  guarantee  the  se- 
curity of  Israel. 


Document  325 

Statement    by    the    Department    of    State 
Spokesman  (Hughes),  October  18,  198267 

U.S.  Position  on  the  PLO 

We  are  aware  of  press  reports  to  the 
effect  that  a  PLO  official  will  accompany  the 
Fez  summit  follow-up  committee  to  the 
United  States;  but  as  we  have  already  said, 
we  have  made  it  clear  we  will  not  receive  a 
PLO  official,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 


Document  326 


Remarks  by  President  Reagan  and  King 
Hassan  II  of  Morocco,  October  22,  198268 


Visit  of  the  Arab  League 
Delegation 

The  President.  Our  meeting  today  with 
King  Hassan  and  the  Delegation  is  an  im- 
portant milestone  along  the  road  toward  a 
common  objective,  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  His  Majesty  King  Has- 
san and  his  colleagues  were  forthright  and 
helpful  to  us  in  clarifying  the  positions  of 
the  Arab  League  adopted  last  month  in  Fez, 
Morocco.  I've  clarified  for  His  Majesty  and 
the  Delegation  a  number  of  points  concern- 
ing the  peace  initiative  that  I  announced 
September  1st. 

We  listened  to  one  another's  views  in  the 
spirit  of  good  will,  understanding,  and  mu- 
tual respect.  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 
means  achieving  security  for  all  the  states  in 
that  troubled  region — security  for  the  Arab 
States  and  security  for  Israel  and  a  sense  of 
identity  for  the  Palestinian  people.  We  must 
pursue  these  goals  rigorously,  thoughtfully, 
and  in  close  consultation  with  all  here. 


67  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Hughes  made  the  statement  at  the 
Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing,  which 
began  at  12:17  p.m. 


68  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Octo- 
ber 22,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  October  25,  1982,  pp.  1373- 
1374.  King  Hassan  II  headed  the  delegation  from 
the  Arab  League  which  met  with  President  Rea- 
gan on  October  22.  The  other  members  of  the 
delegation  were:  Arab  League  Secretary  General 
Chedli  Klibi  of  Tunisia,  Moroccan  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Mohammed  Boucetta,  Algerian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Ahmed  Ttileb  Ibrahimi,  Jordanian  Foreign 
Minister  Marwan  al-Kasem,  Saudi  Arabian  For- 
eign Minister  Prince  Saud  al-Faisal,  Syrian  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  Abdel  Halim 
Khaddam,  and  Tunisian  Foreign  Minister  Beji 
Caid  Essebsi.  The  President  spoke  at  1:45  p.m.  at 
the  Diplomatic  Entrance  on  the  South  Grounds  of 
the  White  House. 
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And  like  our  guests  today,  we  all  share 
the  hope  of  peace.  Our  mutual  goal  of 
peace  and  the  road  to  it  lies  through  a 
negotiating  process  which  I  hope  can  be 
resumed  in  the  very  near  future.  I  hope  they 
realize — all  the  Delegation  and  His  Majes- 
ty— how  welcome  they  are  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  how  much  we  appreciate  their 
coming  here. 

King  Hassan.69  Mr.  President,  I  and  my 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  assure  you,  we 
express  our  gratitude  for  this  wonderful 
reception  we  received  today  and  the 
hospitality  which  we  have  received  here 
today. 

We  also  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
depth  and  the  good  will  which  we  have 
witnessed  here  today  as  we  reviewed  with 
you  the  hopes  of  the  Arabs  and  their  objec- 
tives, which  is  peace  with  justice  and  digni- 
ty. I  personally  believe  that  we  will  find  in 
the  framework  of  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 242  and  in  338  and  your  program — 
your  plan  for  peace — and  the  decisions  of 
the  Fez  conference,  we  will  find  in  all  these, 
which  will  save  us  a  lot  of  time  in  order  to 
achieve  our  noble  aim  and  objective  which 
is  peace  and  coexistence  and  construction 
for  the  welfare  of  the  region  and  all  man- 
kind. 

Thank  you  very  much  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


Document  327 

Statement  by  the  Department  of  State  Acting 
Spokesman  (Romberg),  November  4, 
1982™ 

Additional  Israeli 
Settlements  on  the  West 
Bank 

The  United  States  regards  this  latest 
announcement  of  Israel's  intention  to  begin 
work  on  additional  settlements71  as  most 


69  King  Hassan  II  spoke  in  French,  and  an 
interpreter  translated  his  remarks. 

70  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Romberg  made  the  statement  at  the 
Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing,  which 
began  at  12:14  p.m. 

71  On  November  3,  1982,  Israeli  Housing  Min- 
ister David  Levi  announced  plans  to  establish  five 
new  settlements  on  the  West  Bank.  See  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service,  Daily  Report:  Mid- 
dle East  and  Africa,  November  4,  1982,  pp.  17  and 
18. 


unwelcome.  As  we  have  previously  stated, 
we  cannot  understand  why,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  actively  seeking  broader  participa- 
tion in  the  peace  process,  Israel  persists  in  a 
pattern  of  activity  which  erodes  the  con- 
fidence of  all,  and  most  particularly  the 
Palestinians  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  in 
the  possibilities  for  a  just  and  fairly  negoti- 
ated outcome  to  the  peace  process. 

Settlements  activity  raises  questions 
about  Israel's  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
promise  of  Resolution  242  that  territory 
will  be  exchanged  for  true  peace. 


Document  328 

Interview  With  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs  (Veliotes),  November  9,  1982 
(Extracts)72 

Jordan  and  the  Middle 
East  Peace  Process 


[Anderson.]  I  understand  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  very  eager  to  have  Jordan  enter 
the  negotiations,  but  the  question  I  kept 
being  asked  in  the  Middle  East  was,  "what  is 
the  United  States  prepared  to  do  to  make  it 
easier  or  possible  for  King  Hussein  to  join 
the  negotiations."  In  other  words,  what 
pressure  is  the  United  States  willing  to  put 
on  Israel  for  example  to  stop  the  settle- 
ments? 

Veliotes.  Obviously,  in  order  to  have  a 
successful  negotiation,  you  have  to  have  the 
relevant  parties  to  the  negotiation.  In  the 
Middle  East  peace  context,  this  means  Jor- 
dan and  the  Palestinians.  Given  the  various 
facts  of  life  in  the  Middle  East,  King  Hus- 
sein therefore  becomes  the  key  element 
with  respect  to  broadening  these  peace 
negotiations.  We  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's September  1  proposals  are  in  them- 
selves sufficient  encouragement  for  the  Jor- 
danians and  the  Palestinians  to  agree  to  join 


72  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Veliotes 
was  interviewed  on  "Voice  of  America"  by  Jim 
Anderson  of  United  Press  International,  Jon 
Wrightenburg  of  Frankfurter  Allgemeine,  and  Dan 
Sutherland  of  Christian  Science  Monitor.  William 
McCrory  was  the  moderator. 
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the  negotiations.  These  proposals  have 
been  discussed  at  great  length.  The  recent 
exchanges  between  the  Fez  Delegation,  the 
Arab  League,  led  by  King  Hassan  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  went  into  them  in  great  detail. 
They  are  on  the  table.  They  are  fair,  and 
they  seem  to  us  to  be  a  basis  for  a  just  and 
stable  peace  which  would  not  only  achieve 
the  rights  of  the  Palestinians  but  also 
achieve  security  for  everyone  in  the  area. 

Anderson.  Well,  the  Jordanians,  the 
ones  I've  talked  to  at  least,  would  not  agree 
with  you  that  the  proposals  of  September  1 
are  in  themselves  sufficient.  They  think  that 
what  has  to  be  done  first  is  that  the  United 
States  has  to  reestablish  its  credibility  to 
maintain  its  commitments  to  the  Arab 
world.  Specifically,  the  Arab  world  is  look- 
ing for  some  sign  from  this  administration 
that  it  is  prepared  to  return  to  a  more  even- 
handed  approach.  In  that  context,  what  is 
the  United  States  prepared  to  do  to  make  it 
easier  for  King  Hussein  to  join? 

Veliotes.  The  problem  with  the  position 
that  you  are  outlining  is  that  it  smacks  of 
additional  preconditions  before  coming  to 
the  table.  Now  you  mentioned  settlements. 
Obviously,  settlements  are  a  very  important 
issue.  The  settlements  are,  as  we  have  made 
clear  and  the  President  has  made  clear,  a 
major  obstacle  to  the  peace  process,73  it's 
psychological  conditioning  as  well  as  facts 
on  the  ground.  Our  position  on  this  is  very 
well  known.  We  believe  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  in  the  near  term,  to  significantly 
affect  the  Israeli  practices  on  the  West  Bank 
including  settlements  to  which  the  Arabs 
object  and  to  which  we  object,  is  to  get  the 
negotiations  started.  Right  now,  we  are 
dealing— continuing  to  deal — in,  if  you  will, 
a  theoretical  vacuum.  We  do  not  have  the 
additional  Arab  parties  who  have  said  clear- 
ly that  they  are  prepared  to  come  to  the 
table  to  negotiate  peace.  And  although 
not — I  don't  want  to  argue  that  the  United 
States  has  no  responsibilities  beyond  the 
President's  plan  and  that  one  wasn't  my 
point — I  am  concerned  lest  a  growing  set  of 
preconditions  from  either  side  push  us  back 
further  from  the  prospect  of  early  negotia- 
tions. And  as  we  keep  reminding  people, 
and  I'm  a  little  surprised  that  it's  always  the 
United  States  that  has  to  keep  reminding 
people,  that  there  are  1%  million  Palestini- 
ans who  would  like  us  all  to  be  more  effec- 
tive in  a  more  urgent  manner  to  help  them 
solve  their  problems,  which  is,  of  course, 
the  military  occupation. 

Wrightenburg.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  prob- 
lem involved  in  this  is  also,  is  it  not,  which 


Palestinians  are  going  to  be  participants  at 
the  future  negotiating  table.  I  wonder  what 
you  think  about  King  Hussein's  own  prob- 
lem vis-a-vis  the  PLO  in  that  context?  Do 
you  think  the  King  is  more  or  less  forced  to 
represent  the  position  which  he  did  before 
that  the  PLO  has  to  be  part  of  this  or  have 
things  somewhat  changed  since  the 
Lebanese  war? 

Veliotes.  We  have  always  understood 
King  Hussein's  position  that  before  he 
could  join  the  negotiations,  he  would  have 
to  have  broader  Arab  support.  That's  well 
understood  and  during  the  Fez  discussions 
here,  King  Hassan  made  clear  that  for  the 
Arabs  a  Palestinian,  a  PLO,  concurrence  for 
Jordanian  participation  was  a  prerequisite. 
The  President's  response  to  that  was  "O.K. 
we  understand  that.  Let's  make  this  happen 
fast."  The  facts  of  life  are  that  if  the  PLO 
comes  to  a  negotiating  table,  the  Israelis 
won't  be  there.  Now,  that  obstacle,  if  you 
will,  has  to  be  overcome.  We  believe  that 
the  way  to  overcome  it,  is  for  agreement 
with  Jordan  so  that  Jordan  can  come  with 
appropriate  Palestinians  who  are  readily 
acceptable  under  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ments, those  inhabitants  of  the  territories, 
and  get  the  process  started.  We  don't  see 
why  it  should  take  so  long  to  just  move 
through  these  preliminary  procedures, 
while  understanding  fully  the  position  of 
the  Arabs  and  King  Hussein's  require- 
ments. 

Wrightenburg.  An  additional  question, 
sir.  Would  that  then  mean  that  you  would 
hope  that  King  Hussein  would  be  able  to 
bring  some  of  those  Palestinians  along  to 
the  negotiating  table  about  whom  one 
talked  already  to  you  on  the  Camp  David 
process.  That  is  to  say  the  mayors,  some 
mayors  of  the  West  Bank,  who  might  also 
be  acceptable  to  the  Israelis,  for  instance? 

Veliotes.  Well,  according  to  the  Camp 
David  Accords,  inhabitants  of  the  territory, 
obviously  non-PLO,  could  join  either  the 
Jordanian  or  the  Egyptian  delegations. 
That's  the  fastest  way  to  get  things  started. 
Presumably,  the  mayors  would  be  widely 
accepted  as  legitimate  representatives  of 
Palestinian  nationalism.  And  that  should 
solve  the  issue. 


73  See  documents  318  and  supra. 


Wrightenburg.  Mr.  Secretary,  former 
President  Nixon  has  very  recently  made 
some  remarks  to  this  whole  Middle  Eastern 
situation  and  in  his  usual  blunt  way  he  said 
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that  obviously  the  other  key  person  in  this 
whole  process  would  be  Prime  Minister 
Begin.  I  think  if  I  quote  Mr.  Nixon  correctly, 
he  said  at  one  point,  in  his  view,  Mr.  Begin 
would  finally  come  around  to  go  to  such  a 
negotiating  process  as  was  done  in  Camp 
David  in  respect  to  the  peace  between  Israel 
and  Egypt.  He  would  do  that  too  finally  in 
the  Palestinian  question  because  it  was  in 
Begin's  own  interest.  Or  else  Mr.  Nixon 
said,  Begin  would  only  be  remembered  as 
the  man  of  the  Beirut  massacre. 

Mr.  Begin  is  coming  back  to  this  country 
pretty  soon.  Could  one  expect,  reasonably 
expect  that  the  President  will  be,  President 
Reagan  that  is,  blunt  with  Mr.  Begin  in  the 
amount  that  this  is  now  required  in  order  to 
get  this  process  moving? 

Veliotes.  Well,  I  think  the  President 
will,  as  usual,  speak  clearly  with  respect  to 
American  policy  and  American  interests. 
With  respect  to  your  first  comments,  I  don't 
think  the  issue  is  would  an  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  agree  to  negotiate  peace  if  we 
could  find  those  other  parties  that  we  have 
been  looking  for  so  avidly,  to  announce 
their  willingness  to  come  to  the  table.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  will  be  Israelis  at  the 
table  as  well.  That  is  not  the  same  as  saying 
that  the  various  parties  would  agree  with 
each  other  with  respect  to  their  coming  to 
the  table.  But  I  think  if  you  take  a  look  at 
what  the  elements  are  at  issue,  you  find  that 
there  are  two  major  points  with  respect  to 
the  Palestinian  issue.  And  they  are  both 
covered  very  well  under  Camp  David.  Un- 
fortunately too  many  people  talk  about  the 
Camp  David  Accords  and  they  don't  read 
them. 

The  first  element  which  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  a  million  and  a  half  people,  is  the 
circumstances  whereby  the  Israeli  military 
occupation  will  get  off  their  backs.  Now, 
that  is  called  the  interim  period,  the  transi- 
tional period,  the  autonomy  period.  There 
is  general  agreement.  There  should  be  a 
transition  period.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  that  should  be  a  time  of  con- 
fidence building.  We  would  ask  all  of  the 
parties  to  resolve  to  come  to  the  table  to 
work  out  those  arrangements  and  hold  off 
injecting  into  these  negotiations  the  so- 
called  final  status  issues  where  the  differ- 
ences are  vast.  And  until  or  unless  you  have 
a  confidence-building  period  I  don't  think 
that  you  are  going  "to  find  an  ability  to  make 
the  necessary  compromises  on  those  issues. 
So  all  of  the  differences  being  expressed 
really  are  over  final  status  issues  and  we 
would  like  to  get  the  focus  back  to  the  first 
step,  which  [is]  of  such  importance  to  the 


people  actually  living  under  the  military 
occupation. 

Q.  There  again  you  would  come  back  to 
what  you  said  earlier  in  this  program,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  it  would  be  good  if  there 
were  no  preconditions.  And  that  goes  for 
both  sides,  doesn't  it? 

Veliotes.  Yes.  No  preconditions  other 
than  acceptance  of  the  basic  rules  of  the 
peace  process  which  is  the  basis  for  Camp 
David. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Sutherland. 

Sutherland.  I  wonder  if  you  find  any 
encouragement  or  whether  you  have  any 
interest  in  a  statement  which  the  PLO  has 
made  a  number  of  times  recently  to  the 
effect  that  there  ought  to  be  a  mutual  and 
simultaneous  recognition  between  the  Isra- 
elis and  the  PLO.  I  don't  know  whether  this 
comes  under  your  category  of  a  final  status- 
type  issue  or  not.  When  they  first  started 
making  that  kind  of  statement  last  summer 
people  said  it  was  a  trial  balloon  and  didn't 
carry  much  authority.  But  most  recently  I 
heard  it  from  Kalid  Hassan,  the  PLO  man 
who  was  standing  by  here  when  the  Fez 
group  went  in  to  see  the  President  recently. 

Does  that  offer  any  encouragement  that 
they  are  moving  in  the  direction  we  like.  Is 
it  something  new  or  is  it  simply  an  old 
statement  full  of  loaded  conditions? 

Veliotes.  Well,  we  hear  about  this  in 
two  respects.  The  first  is  in  the  context  of 
the  PLO  meeting  the  American  conditions, 
which  we  believe  should  be  viewed  as  a 
standing  offer  on  the  table  for  a  direct 
dialogue.  And  incidently  that  was  recon- 
firmed to  King  Hassan  by  President  Reagan 
here  during  their  talks.  And  the  answer  we 
get  consistently  on  that,  unfortunately  in 
my  view,  is  well  we  can't  do  that.  That's  the 
last  card  to  be  played.  And  we  can  only  do 
that  if  Israel  recognizes  us.  Well,  since 
Israel  is  not  going  to  recognize  the  PLO  in 
any  time  frame  that  I  can  see,  that  means 
that  the  PLO  will  not  do  what  is  required,  if 
this  thesis  holds  forth,  to  open  up  a  great 
dialogue  with  the  United  States  and  obvi- 
ously that  is  their  choice.  The  other  as- 
pect— and  they  are  related — is  the  question 
of  negotiations.  Under  what  circumstances 
would  the  PLO  get  a  seat  at  the  table.  And 
we  say  to  them,  we  can't  guarantee  a  seat  at 
the  table  for  you.  You  are  unacceptable  to 
Israel.  We've  got  to  move  on  with  this 
process  in  the  interests  of  the  Palestinians, 
and  everyone  else  out  there.  So,  you  get  this 
formula  which  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  and 
since  I've  heard  it  for  so  long,  is  a  formula 
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for  no  progress  in  any  direction.  And  I'm 
very  sorry  about  that. 

Q;  So,  you  don't  see  anything  particu- 
larly new,  you  don't  see  any  movement  in 
that  kind  of  statement. 

Veliotes.  No,  that  is  a  move  backwards. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Anderson. 

Anderson.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Isra- 
eli government,  the  present  Israeli  govern- 
ment, still  accepts  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  242  as  applying  to  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza? 

Veliotes.  Well,  that  is  an  issue,  a  ques- 
tion that  I  think  ought  to  be  put  to  the 
Israelis  themselves.  As  you  know,  there  has 
been  some  question  raised  in  this  respect. 
And  it  is  a  very  troublesome  subject. 

Anderson.  Well,  are  you  operating  on 
the  understanding  under  the  belief  that  the 
Israelis  do  or  don't  accept  it. 

Veliotes.  Well,  until  or  unless  proven  to 
the  contrary,  we  operate  on  the  belief  that 
they  do  accept  242  as  applying  on  all  fronts 
and  that  includes  the  Golan. 

Anderson.  And  Jerusalem? 

Veliotes.  And  Jerusalem.  This  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Camp  David.  I  keep  coming 
back  to  Camp  David  because  so  few  people 
seem  to  take  the  time  to  see  what  is  there. 
There  is  a  very  interesting  exchange  of 
letters  on  Jerusalem  which  expresses  Amer- 
ican policy. 

Anderson.  I  did  take  your  advice  and  I 
went  to  the  Israelis.  The  answer  they  come 
back  with  is  yes  we  accept  242  as  modified 
by  Camp  David  in  effect  saying  that  Camp 
David  has  changed  the  basic  formula  of  242. 

Veliotes.  We  don't  accept  that  at  all. 
And  the  President  has  made  that  clear  in  his 
September  1  peace  proposals. 


Document  329 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz),  November  18, 
1982  (Extracts)74 

Israeli  Policies  on  the 
West  Bank 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  what  degree  is  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Israel  linked  to  the  settlements 
policy  of  the  Government  of  Israel? 

Secretary  Shultz.  There  hasn't  been 
any  link  made.  We  have  been  very  clear,  I 
think,  from  the  beginning  that  we  think  the 
settlements  and  the  expansion  of  them  are 
not  constructive  at  all,  not  a  contribution  to 
the  peace  process.  So  the  President  has 
been  very  clear  in  opposing  them,  just  as  I 
think  some  of  the  conditions  on  the  West 
Bank  are  certainly  not  a  constructive  contri- 
bution to  the  peace  process. 

I  suppose  I  speak  about  it,  in  part,  be- 
cause I  am  fundamentally  a  university  man, 
and  the  idea  of  asking  people  who  come  to 
teach  and  work  in  a  university  setting,  which 
is,  after  all,  a  setting  where  we  expect  to 
have  freedom  of  thought  and  to  encourage 
freedom  of  thought,  signing  oaths  is  just 
not  the  way  to  go  about  it.  So  those  are 
some  things  that  are  going  on  that  we  think 
are  just  not  constructive  at  all. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  moment  ago,  you 
expressed  special  concern  about  the  profes- 
sors on  the  West  Bank  who  have  been  asked 
to  sign  a  pledge  against  the  PLO  or  leave. 
Do  you  have  any  realistic  expectation  that 
the  United  States,  in  consultation  with  Isra- 
el, can  bring  about  a  reversal  of  that  action? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  we  should 
speak  unequivocally  about  it,  and  people  in 
the  intellectual  community  particularly  who 
have  been  through  this.  You  remember,  we 
had  the  episode  of  the  loyalty  oath — maybe 


74  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
351,  November  18,  1982;  also  printed  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  January  1983,  pp.  55-56. 
For  the  full  text,  see  ibid. ,  pp.  54-62.  Shultz  held 
this  press  conference  in  the  Department  of  State 
beginning  at  4  p.m. 
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some  of  you  are  too  young  to  remember 
those  days,  but  I  remember  them — ought  to 
speak  up,  including  people  in  universities  in 
Israel.  It's  the  same  problem.  It's  a  problem 
of  freedom — freedom  of  thought. 


C.Egypt 


Document  330 


Statements  by  President  Reagan  and 
Egyptian  President  Mubarak,  February  4, 
1982* 

Pursuit  of  a 

Comprehensive  Peace  in 
the  Middle  East 

The  President.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
President  Mubarak  and  I  have  just  complet- 
ed a  most  fruitful  and  wide-ranging  set  of 
meetings.  Our  discussions  were  frank  and 
cordial  and  covering  a  number  of  matters  of 
mutual  concern. 

President  Mubarak's  visit  demonstrates 
more  clearly  than  any  words  the  continuity 
of  American-Egyptian  relations  and  reflects 
the  strong  ties  that  bind  us  together. 

Foremost  among  these  ties  is  our  belief 
in  and  commitment  to  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  President  Mu- 
barak has  assured  us  that  Egypt  remains 
committed  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  this 
conflict.  And  to  that  end,  we'll  spare  no 
effort  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  peace  as 
set  forth  in  the  Camp  David  agreement. 

During  our  talks,  we  reaffirmed  our  com- 
mitment to  press  ahead  with  the  autonomy 
talks  in  order  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
declaration  of  principles  which  is  the  best 
means  of  making  tangible  progress  toward 


1  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  February  8,  1982,  pp.  1 15— 
116.  Presidents  Reagan  and  Mubarak  spoke  to 
reporters  at  the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House 
beginning  at  11:05  a.m. 


a  solution  of  the  Palestinian  problem  in  all 
its  aspects  as  envisaged  by  Camp  David. 

We  reviewed  our  mutual  concerns  about 
the  strategic  threats  to  the  region  and 
reconfirmed  our  identification  of  views  on 
the  need  to  work  closely  together.  We  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail  our  economic  and 
military  assistance  programs.  We  agreed  to 
consult  regularly  on  methods  of  imple- 
menting and  improving  them.  These  con- 
sultations have,  in  fact,  already  been  or 
begun,  I  should  say,  among  our  principal 
advisers. 

And,  finally,  let  me  just  say  that  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  having  this  opportunity  to 
further  my  personal  relationship  with  Presi- 
dent Mubarak.  I'm  confident  that  we  will  be 
working  closely  together  to  achieve  those 
many  goals  that  are  in  the  mutual  interest  of 
our  two  countries. 

Thank  you  very  much  and,  President 
Mubarak,  we've  been  delighted  to  have  you 
here. 

President  Mubarak.  Thank  you.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I'm  very  pleased  with  the 
outcome  of  my  talks  with  President  Reagan. 
As  he  just  stated,  the  discussions  we  held 
were  frank  and  cordial.  They  were  very 
fruitful  as  well. 

I  welcome  the  reaffirmation,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  U.S.  role  as  a  full  partner  in 
the  peace  process.  We  are  determined  to 
pursue  our  peace  efforts  until  a  comprehen- 
sive settlement  is  reached  according  to  the 
Camp  David  Accords. 

I  intend  to  maintain  close  cooperation 
and  consultation  with  President  Reagan  and 
his  administration.  And  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  him  in  Cairo. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Document  331 

Statement  of  Principle  by  the  Governments  of 
Egypt  and  the  United  States,  February  4, 
1982* 

U.S. -Egyptian  Economic 
Cooperation 

Whereas: 

— Egypt  and  the  United  States  have  been 
full  partners  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East; 


2  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Febru- 
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— Egypt  and  the  United  States  are  full 
partners  in  the  pursuit  of  regional  stability 
and  in  the  continuation  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East; 

— The  United  States  has  cooperated  in 
the  economic  development  of  Egypt 
through  a  program  of  assistance  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  in  recognition  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  Egyptian  people; 

— The  Government  of  Egypt  has  an- 
nounced its  intentions  to  undertake  its  own 
program  of  economic  reform  that  utilizes 
the  initiative  and  capabilities  of  the  Egyp- 
tian people; 

— Egypt  has,  with  substantial  U.S.  assis- 
tance and  the  infusion  of  other  external 
resources,  strengthened  its  economy  and 
rebuilt  much  of  the  capital  and  social  infra- 
structure base; 

— Egypt  has  entered  a  period  of  econom- 
ic progress  that  will  require  its  own  man- 
agement of  substantial  external  resources, 
including  continued  U.S.  assistance; 

— It  is  in  the  interest  of  both  Nations  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  economic  reform 
program  in  Egypt  in  a  manner  that  recog- 
nizes the  substantial  capabilities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Egypt  to  accomplish  its  inten- 
tions and  the  continuing  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  resources  that  may 
be  utilized  to  this  end. 

Now,  therefore: 

— The  United  States  endorses  the  inten- 
tions expressed  by  the  Government  of 
Egypt  to  acknowledge  the  continued  need 
for  economic  reform  and  progress  and  to 
undertake  necessary  measures  towards  that 
end; 

— The  Government  of  Egypt  expresses 
appreciation  for  U.S.  assistance  and  the 
significant  contribution  it  is  making  to 
Egypt's  present  stage  of  development  and 
to  the  enhancement  of  living  conditions  in 

Egypt; 

— Both  Nations  recognize  Egypt's  com- 
mitment to  improving  the  efficiency  with 
which  it  uses  its  human  and  financial  re- 
sources; 

— Both  Nations  are  now  embarking  on  a 
new  phase  of  greater  interest  in  economic 


ary  4,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  April  1982,  p.  79.  The  statement  of  prin- 
ciple was  signed  by  Fouad  Iskaudar,  Egypt's 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Economy, 
and  Bradshaw  Langmaid,  Jr.,  Acting  Assistant 
Administration  for  the  Near  East,  AID. 


progress  in  Egypt  with  a  view  toward  mak- 
ing U.S.  assistance,  as  permitted  by  U.S. 
law,  be  of  an  optimum  impact  and  to  assure 
Egypt  a  more  active  role  in  the  allocation 
and  disbursement  of  the  U.S.  assistance. 

Accordingly: 

1.  The  two  parties  agree  that  directing 
U.S.  economic  resources  into  program  as- 
sistance in  support  of  Egypt's  sectoral 
strategies  can  significantly  improve  overall 
sectoral  efficiency  and  therefore  they  shall 
seek  means  for  increasingly  programming 
resources  in  this  manner.  Under  sectoral 
funding  Egypt  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
design,  implementation  and  evaluation  of 
specific  activities,  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  those  activities,  and  related  poli- 
cy objectives  within  each  sector. 

2.  The  use  of  incremental  budgeting  can 
increase  the  flow  of  assistance  and  expand 
its  effectiveness.  The  current  program  and 
planned  new  activities  will  be  reviewed  to 
apply  this  budgeting  principle.  To  the  max- 
imum extent  consistent  with  Egypt's  sector- 
al strategy  and  specific  nature  of  the  financ- 
ing of  capital  projects,  U.S.  assistance  will 
be  provided  on  an  incremental  basis,  thus 
assuring  maximum  current  distribution  of 
the  resources  transferred. 

3.  The  two  parties  agreed  that  the  Com- 
modity Import  Program  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  not  only  for  financing  imports  of 
consumption  and  intermediate  commodi- 
ties but  also  for  investment  in  productive 
enterprises  and  to  support  structural  pro- 
gram adjustment.  Both  parties  agreed  to 
consider  additional  means  for  using  the  CIP 
in  support  of  development  objectives.  Spe- 
cifically, the  parties  agree  to  consider  pro- 
gramming $350  million  for  CIP  in  FY  1982, 
of  which  $300  million  will  be  obligated 
immediately,  and  to  consider  an  increasing 
level  of  CIP  financing  in  future  fiscal  years.3 

4.  Egyptian  professional  and  technical 
experts  shall  have  wider  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  all  projects  and  programs  funded 
through  U.S.  assistance  programs. 

5.  In  recognition  that  the  assistance 
pipeline  of  obligated  but  undisbursed  funds 
represents  a  substantial  resource  available 
for  economic  progress  in  Egypt,  both  par- 
ties agree  to  develop  effective  ways  to  ac- 
celerate the  utilization  of  these  funds. 


3  The  Commodity  Import  Program  agreement 
was  signed  on  February  5  (TIAS  10347),  together 
with  an  agreement  authorizing  $75  million  in 
additional  financing  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
to  Egypt  under  the  P.L.-480  program  (TIAS 
10328). 
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Document  332 


Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  February  5, 
1982* 

Assessment  of  U.S.- 
Egyptian Relations 
Following  President 
Mubarak's  Visit 

Secretary  Haig.  First,  let  me  welcome 
some  of  our  Egyptian  colleagues  we're 
delighted  to  have  with  us  here  today.  I  do 
want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  record, 
summarizing  our  assessment  of  the  about- 
to-be-completed  visit  of  President  Mubarak 
and  his  colleagues  here  to  the  United 
States.  This,  as  you  know,  is  the  first  visit  of 
President  Mubarak,  as  President.  He  was 
here,  I  think  about  4  months  ago,  in  behalf 
of  President  Sadat. 

I  think  in  summary  we  can  say  that  the 
visit  has  deepened  and  broadened  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
Egypt  begun  under  President  Sadat.  It  con- 
firmed the  continuing  conformity  of  views 
on  peace,  justice,  and  security  and  strength- 
ened that  convergence  of  views. 

We  in  the  United  States,  of  course,  have 
great  admiration  for  the  Egyptian  people, 
for  the  strength  of  their  institutions,  and  for 
the  leadership  of  President  Mubarak  which 
have  been  so  clearly  confirmed  by  the  suc- 
cessful transition  in  Egypt  following  the 
recent  national  tragedy.5 

All  in  all,  I  think  the  visit  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  highly  successful  one  at  all 
levels  from  personal  to  strategic.  It  is  clear 
that  the  visit  reinforced  the  U.S.  conviction 
that  it  will  remain  a  full  partner  in  the  peace 
process  begun  at  Camp  David. 

In  that  regard  the  Egyptian  Government 
and  the  U.S.  Government  at  the  Presiden- 
tial level  have  renewed  their  mutual  com- 
mitment to  the  Camp  David  peace  process 
and  to  work  with  Israel  to  bring  full  autono- 


4  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
51,  February  5,  1982;  also  printed  in  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  April  1982,  pp.  80-83.  The  press 
conference  took  place  after  the  State  visit  of 
Egyptian  President  Mubarak. 

5  Reference  is  to  the  assassination  of  Egyptian 
President  Anwar  Sadat  on  October  6,  1981. 


my  for  the  Palestinians  on  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  as  the  first  stage  described  in  the 
Camp  David  accords  itself  with  the  follow- 
ing language:  "The  resolution  of  the  Pales- 
tinian problem  in  all  its  aspects." 

The  United  States  reaffirmed  the  value 
of  its  relationship  with  Egypt  and  will  work 
closely  with  Egypt  and  President  Mubarak 
to  bring  a  better  life  to  the  people  of  Egypt 
through  cooperative  economic  efforts. 

The  United  States  fully  understands 
Egypt's  defires  for  flexibility  in  economic 
assistance  programs,  and  in  that  regard 
yesterday  afternoon  an  agreement  between 
the  representatives  of  the  two  governments 
was  arrived  at  which  will  establish  a  frame- 
work to  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the 
administration  and  conduct  of  American 
economic  aid  programs  for  Egypt.6 

The  United  States  believes  that  a  strong 
Egypt  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  security 
in  the  Middle  East.  In  that  regard  we  con- 
sider and  continue  to  support  programs 
designed  to  modernize  Egyptian  Armed 
Forces.  This  is  part  of  a  broad  regional 
effort  which  will  be  conducted  in  FY  '83  and 
reflected  in  our  program  for  FY  '83  in  the 
region. 

This  issue  was,  of  course,  discussed  in 
detail  not  only  between  the  President  and 
President  Reagan,  but  between  President 
Mubarak  and  myself,  and  between  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  and  Defense  Secretary  Wein- 
berger in  separate  meetings. 

I  think  it's  important  to  say  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  especially  appreciated  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  this  visit  to  discuss 
the  full  range  of  regional  bilateral  issues 
and  issues  related  to  the  peace  process  in 
the  Middle  East  personally  with  President 
Mubarak.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
conclusion  of  this  important  visit  leaves 
President  Reagan  with  a  deep  sense  of 
confidence  and  optimism  that  the  period 
ahead  of  Egyptian-U.S.  relationships  will 
progress  on  a  sound  and  solid  basis  to  the 
mutual  benefits  of  the  American  and  Egyp- 
tian people. 

I  welcome  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  now  have  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  President  Mubarak 
meant  by  a  national  Palestinian  entity?  For 
example,  does  it  mean  Palestinian  authority 
over  the  land  as  well  as  the  people — popula- 
tion? 


6  Reference  is  to  the  U.S. -Egyptian  Statement 
of  Principle  of  February  4,  1982,  supra. 
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Secretary  Haig.  I  think  you're  referring 
to  the  language  of  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ments. 

Q.  I'm  referring  to  a  phrase  he  used  in 
his  arrival  statement  on  Wednesday  at  the 
White  House  where  he  talked  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Palestinian  national  entity.7 

Secretary  Haig.  That  is  the  focal  point 
of  the  discussions  on  full  autonomy  with 
respect  to  the  West  Bank  and  to  Gaza.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  focal  point  of  the  autonomy 
talks  themselves,  the  power  and  authorities, 
and  the  multitude  of  arrangements  which 
provide  first  for  a  transition  arrangement  in 
this  regard  which  would  ultimately  lead  to  a 
final  settlement  of  these  problems  and  the 
character  of  the  entity  to  which  you  refer. 

I  think  it's  premature  to  go  beyond  the 
point  of  the  language  of  Camp  David  itself 
and  the  ongoing  discussions  which  I  do  not 
think  it's  helpful  to  engage  in  here  on  the 
topic  of  autonomy.  But  I  do  want  to  empha- 
size that  what  we  are  talking  about  is  a 
transition  period  where  confidence  can  be 
structured  on  both  sides  and  where  the 
ultimate  outcome  will  reach,  in  the  words  of 
Camp  David  itself,  the  resolution  of  the 
Palestinian  problem  in  all  of  its  aspects. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  follow  that  up, 
please?  I  just  want  to  follow  up  Jim's  ques- 
tion. Could  that,  in  the  U.S.  view,  encom- 
pass the  possibility  of  a  national  entity  of 
some  kind  emerging  from  this  process? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  it's  important 
that  those  of  you  who  have  questions  on 
that  subject — and  it's  a  sensitive  area — go 
back  to  the  language  of  Camp  David.  That 
provides,  if  you  will,  an  overall  framework 
to  which  the  participants  have  committed 
themselves. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  this  question 
which  are  to  be  determined  in  the  context, 
first,  of  an  agreement  in  principle  for  the 
transitional  period,  then  a  detailed  autono- 
my agreement,  and  then  an  ultimate  solu- 
tion. And  some  of  these  nettling  questions 
have  been  deferred  until  the  final  stages,  so 
I  think  you're  asking  a  question  for  which 
there  is  no  timely  or  contemporary  answer. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  our  guests. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  clearly 
your  statement  concerning  the  right  of  the 
Palestinians  and  the  full  solution  of  the 


7  For  President  Mubarak's  arrival  statement, 
Wednesday,  February  3,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  February  8,  1982,  pp.  109- 
110. 


problem  of  Palestine.  But  let  me  put  this 
question: 

President  Mubarak  repeated  several 
times  his  appeal  for  a  dialogue  between  the 
American  Government  and  the  Palestini- 
ans. 

How  do  you  figure  this  can  be  imple- 
mented? What  kind  of  Palestinians?  How 
can  you  do  it?  Are  you  going  to  do  it  or  not, 
sir? 

Secretary  Haig.  The  question  was, 
President  Mubarak  had  referred  repeatedly 
to  the  desirability  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
Palestinian  people  and  the  Americans  as  a 
partner  in  the  peace  process. 

I  think  President  Mubarak  was  equally 
careful  in  not  putting  out  any  road  maps, 
any  specific  formula  for  this.  We  know  we 
have  the  question  of  the  PLO,  and  the  U.S. 
position  on  that  question  is  clear  and  has 
not  changed. 

With  respect  to  discussions  with  the  Pal- 
estinian inhabitants  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  these  lines  of  communication  have 
been  exercised,  not  in  a  formal  sense  be- 
cause the  structure  for  that  does  not  exist, 
but  in  the  recent  trips  that  I  made.  In  the 
first  trip  I  had  a  discussion  with  the  Mayor 
of  Bethlehem.  Assistant  Secretary  Veliotes 
had  additional  discussions,  not  only  with 
the  Palestinian  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
but  also  with  other  friendly  Arab  States  in 
the  region. 

So  I  think  that's  the  answer  to  your 
question  with  an  underlying  emphasis  on 
the  conditions  which  have  been  stated 
previously  with  respect  to  the  PLO. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  it's  realis- 
tic to  continue  this  policy  of  refusing  to 
entertain  the  possibility  of  conversations 
with  PLO  representatives? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  don't  think  it's  a 
question  of  realistic.  I  think  there's  nothing 
that  suggests  we're  not  prepared  to  do  that 
when  the  PLO  is  prepared  to  meet  its 
obligations  as  a  participant  in  such  discus- 
sions, and  we've  made  those  positions  very 
clear. 

Q.  You're  talking  about  changing  their 
covenant?  Is  this  specifically  what  you  refer 
to? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  wouldn't  refer  to  it  as 
changing  a  covenant.  I  would  call  it  certain 
obligations  or  certain  commitments  with 
respect  to  Israel's  right  to  exist. 

Q;  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  offers 
the  PLO  as  an  entity,  to  which  you  an- 
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swered — you  also  made  very  clear  that  the 
Palestinian  peoples  have  the  right  for  self- 
determination. 

Could  you  interpret  your  understanding 
of  self-determination  within  the  context  of 
the  Camp  David  that  you  are  saying. 

Secretary  Haig.  As  I  say,  you  sharpies 
that  deal  with  this  subject  every  day  know 
even  better  than  I  the  risks  of  greater  speci- 
ficity in  that  area.  After  all,  we  are  talking 
about  the  establishment  of  full  autonomy 
for  the  populations  on  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza. 

This  is  going  to  be  the  product,  hope- 
fully, of  an  agreement  in  principles  which 
will  spell  out  those  details  with  the  mutual 
agreement  of  the  participants  in  the  peace 
process,  and  I'm  not  going  to  unilaterally 
get  out  with  interpretative  statements  on  a 
subject  that  is  so  sensitive  and  controver- 
sial. 

Q.  Sir,  how  close  are  we  to  a  declaration 
of  principles  now? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  said  in  my  re,cent  trip 
my  own  assessment  was  that  we  had  a 
further  distance  to  go  than  we  had  already 
traveled.  I  want  to  point  out,  however,  that 
that  shouldn't  sound  quite  as  grim  as  it 
might  be  interpreted. 

One  must  remember  that  we  in  January 
entered  into  a  situation  in  which  the  whole 
process  was  stalled,  not  only  autonomy  but 
the  framework  for  return  of  the  Sinai  this 
coming  April  was  stalled,  and  there  were  a 
number  of  profound  disagreements. 

Some  of  them  have  been  bridged.  For 
example,  I  don't  know  of  any  issues  on  the 
return  of  the  Sinai  as  part  of  the  Camp 
David  process  which  now  will  pose  an  ob- 
stacle. I  think  all  those  things  have  been 
solved,  and  I  must  say  they  were  not  easy  to 
solve,  but  they  have  been  done. 

With  respect  to  autonomy,  as  a  result  of 
the  two  trips  we've  taken,  the  work  of  the 
specialists  established  by  the  two  govern- 
ments with  our  full  participation  which 
we're  going  to  upgrade  somewhat  as  you 
know,  we've  now  gotten  to  the  point  where 
we  are  not  discussing  differences  on  many 
key  issues  but  rather  are  discussing  solu- 
tions to  differences. 

We've  said  that  we'd  do  this  without 
establishing  deadlines,  and  we  have  none, 
and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  work.  It's,  I 
think,  encouraging  that  the  leaders  of  both 
Israel  and  Egypt  and  specifically  during  this 
visit  at  the  Presidential  level,  President  Mu- 


barak committed  himself  to  the  full  engage- 
ment of  the  resources  of  Egypt.  We've  had 
that  commitment  from  Israel,  and  we've 
made  it  ourselves  to  continue  to  work  the 
problem. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  earlier 
about  a  program  of  modernization  of 
armed  forces  for  not  only  Egypt  but  the 
region  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Could  you  tell  us  some  of  the  details  of 
what  you  envision? 

Secretary  Haig.  I've  seen  a  lot  of  press 
speculation  on  it,  and  it  won't  be  very  long 
before  it's  all  in  the  public  venue,  but  it's 
not  appropriate  for  me  to  get  out  ahead  of 
it. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  ongoing  discus- 
sions— and  they've  gone  on  for  many 
months  and  many  venues — Defense  to  De- 
fense, State  to  Foreign  Office,  and  Presi- 
dent to  President — leave  me  with  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  that  the  framework  we 
have  put  together  for  1983  is  responsive  to 
Egypt's  needs  and  will  further  enhance  re- 
gional security  and  stability. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  some 
figures  have  been  bandied  around,  and 
there  have  been  some  improvements  in 
those  figures.  I  think  we  have  to  wait  until 
we  formally  submit  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  intend  to  in- 
tensify your  contacts  with  the  Palestinians? 
With  whom,  when  and  how,  and  do  you 
consider,  as  President  Mubarak  said,  the 
(inaudible)  organization  as  a  moderate  Pal- 
estinian? 

Secretary  Haig.  Oh,  my  golly.  (Laugh- 
ter) I  just  love  to  have  our  visiting  Egyptian 
press  corps  here. 

Q.  It  just  means  one  man,  sir,  on  the 
West  Bank. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  what  you  say  is 
that  however  you  answer  it,  somebody  will 
be  mad.  That's  what  you  mean,  because 
that's  the  truth  of  it,  and  I'm  going  to  skip 
the  answer,  skirt  it. 

Q.  But  in  the  West  Bank  are  you  plan- 
ning to  intensify  your  contacts  with  the 
Palestinians? 

Secretary  Haig.  It's  always  been  our 
policy,  for  example,  in  Jerusalem,  to  have 
our  Interests  Section  be  in  close  contact 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  we  have 
maintained   contact   with   the   inhabitants. 

Q.  How  can  we  get  them  to  agree  to  a 
principle  or  to  the  autonomy  or  anything 
like  that  without  contact? 
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Secretary  Haig.  I  think  I  said  we  are 
maintaining  that  contact,  but  I  think  you 
will  recall  that  at  the  time  of  Camp  David, 
those  agreements  were  arrived  at  based  on 
the  conscience  of  the  participants.  We  will 
carry  that  process  forward  with  great  sensi- 
tivity, with  the  objective  of  a  reasonable 
autonomy  agreement. 

'  Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  light  of  these  visits 
and  your  travel  out  there,  can  you  talk 
about  what  you  see  now  as  the  biggest 
threat  in  the,  I  guess,  southwest  Asia/Mid- 
dle East  region?  I  mean  what  concerns  you 
now? 

Secretary  Haig.  The  greatest  threat? 

Q.  The  biggest  problem  or  whatever. 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  said  threats,  like 
beauty,  are  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder;  and  I 
think  that  varies.  Clearly,  there  is  an  inter- 
relationship between  external  threats  and 
threats  to  internal  stability  supported  and 
abetted  by  external  threats;  and  I'm  talking 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  their  adherents. 
There  are  threats  associated  with  radical- 
ism. That  has  a  distinctly  threatening  char- 
acter in  its  own  right  to  incumbent  regimes. 
There  is  the  continuing  instability  as- 
sociated with  the  Palestinian  question  and 
the  Arab/Israeli  peace  process. 

Now,  all  three  of  these  threats,  if  you 
will,  are  independently  serious  and  are,  at 
the  same  time,  interrelated  in  that  one 
draws  sustenance  from  the  other,  and  per- 
haps direction  and  aggravation.  And,  again, 
as  we  go  back  to  the  so-called  "strategic 
consensus"  that  we  talked  about  last  spring, 
clearly  this  issue  is  not  a  substitute  for  our 
concern  about  the  peace  process  and 
achieving  progress  in  the  peace  process; 
and  I  said  that  at  the  time  and  repeated  it  at 
the  time.  I  find  a  preoccupation  in  some  of 
the  writings  that  have  occured  that  these  are 
alternative  problems.  They  are  not  alterna- 
tive problems.  They  are  intimately  interre- 
lated in  that  progress  with  one,  as  I  have 
said,  contributes  to  progress  in  the  other, 
and  a  deterioration  of  one  aggravates  the 
possibility  of  progress  in  the  other. 

And  I  hope  I've  answered  your  question. 

Q.  Can  I  ask  you  to  be  specific  then  by 
asking:  One  of  our  Arab  friends  in  the  area, 
King  Hussein,  has  just,  you  know,  asked  for 
volunteers  to  go  to  Iraq.  Are  you  concerned 
in  any  new  level  with  the  Iraq-Iran  war, 
what  the  Soviets  are  doing  in  Iran? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  let  me  reiterate 
again  American  policy  with  respect  to  that 
conflict.  We  are  concerned  by  any  policy 
which  would  drag  that  conflict  on. 


Q.  Do  you  think  the  Soviets  are  pursu- 
ing a  policy  that  drags  that  conflict  on? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  we  all 
know  that  both  of  the  combatants-are  the 
recipients  of  military  equipment  and  assis- 
tance from  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  the 
provision  of  such  armaments  can  only  con- 
tribute to  a  continuation  of  the  conflict. 

We  would  hope  to  see  an  early  negoti- 
ated termination  of  that  conflict.  Its  con- 
tinuation serves  no  one's  interest.  And  we 
would  hope  that  success  would  soon  be 
arrived  there,  although  I  must  say  I  have  no 
basis  for  expressing  optimism  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  to  follow  that  up  a 
little  bit,  there  are  reports  that  the  Soviets 
have  recently  provided  Palestinian  units 
with  fairly  sizable  amounts  of  military  hard- 
ware, including  some  ground-to-ground 
missiles. 

First  of  all,  is  that  correct?  And,  second- 
ly, what  do  you  make  of  it;  what  impact  is  it 
likely  to  have? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  this  is  a  very  key 
aspect  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Leba- 
non, southern  Lebanon.  We  view  the  provi- 
sion of  such  armaments  to  Palestinian  ele- 
ments in  southern  Lebanon  as  an  aggrava- 
tion to  the  efforts  we  have  been  engaged  in 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  conflict.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  reports  of  levels  of  both 
tubed  artillery,  and  rocketry,  moving 
through  Lebanon  to  the  Palestinian  forces 
in  southern  Lebanon. 

This  is  one  of  the  areas  that  is  a  focus  of 
Ambassador  Habib  to  achieve  a  termination 
of  these  destabilizing  actions  and  in  the 
period  ahead  we  clearly  have  additional 
work  to  do  in  that  area. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  remain  a  problem  for 
new  fighting  in  southern  Lebanon? 

Secretary  Haig.  It  has  that  potential,  of 
course. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  were  reports  be- 
fore President  Mubarak  came  that  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  President  Carter  had  made  a 
sacred  promise  in  1978  to  have  Israel  and 
Egypt  make  their  military  aid  compare. 
Would  this  new  FY  483  plan  that  you  were 
not  going  to  tell  about — will  it  bring  them 
closer  together  or  would  they  now  be  com- 
parable in  the  military  aid  that  they  will  get 
from  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  you  know,  there 
are  a  number  of  evaluations  that  go  into 
that  kind  of  comparability  commitment:  ab- 
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sorption,  capacity,  needs,  current  equip- 
ment levels — a  host  of  contributory  factors 
that  have  to  go  into  such  an  assessment — 
but  to  answer  your  question  in  an  uncharac- 
teristically blunt  way,  I  would  say  that  com- 
parability has  been  increasingly  the  direc- 
tion in  which  our  assistance  levels  to  Egypt 
have  been  moving,  and  this  next  year's 
program  will  be  a  further  continuation  of 
that. 

Q.  Will   it   satisfy   President   Mubarak? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  can't  speak,  and 
I  would  not  presume  to  speak,  for  President 
Mubarak.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  our 
discussions  were  both  fruitful  and  success- 
ful this  past  week  here  in  Washington. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  meeting  with 
President  Mubarak,  do  you  have  any 
thought  that  President  Mubarak  is  much 
more  independent  of  the  United  States  than 
President  Sadat? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  wouldn't  pre- 
sume to  make  a  value  judgment  of  that  kind 
either  other  than  to— you  know,  I've  know 
President  Mubarak,  I  suppose,  since  the 
mid-seventies,  and  I  think  he's  pledged 
himself,  with  respect  to  the  peace  process 
and  mutual  assessment  of  the  dangers  to 
the  region,  the  cooperation  in  the  security 
and  economic  areas,  to  pursue  the  policies 
that  his  predecessor  committed  Egypt  to.  I 
have  seen  nothing,  and  I've  discovered 
nothing,  in  our  many  hours  of  discussion 
that  would  change  that  assessment  on  my 
part. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  related  ques- 
tions associated  with  the  costs  of  Camp 
David  to  Egypt  in  the  Arab  world  which  are 
not  necessarily  in  conflict  with  the  basic 
character  of  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Egypt;  and  I  would  ex- 
pect that  in  affairs  among  nations  and  re- 
gions that  they  will  always  be  dynamic. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  specifically  with  re- 
gard to  the  Palestinians,  it  does  look  as 
though — or  manages  to  look  as  though — 
these  talks,  this  particular  series  of  talks,  did 
not  really  work.  Is  that  a  fair  assessment? 

Secretary  Haig.  I'm  really  not  sure  I 
understand  it. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  Palestinian  issue 
and  all  its  ramifications,  these  talks  got  you 
nowhere.  Is  that  a  fair  assessment? 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  at  all.  Precisely  the 
opposite. 

Q.  Where  is  the  progress? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  I  described  the 
progress.  In  some  areas  we  have  come  very 


close,  I  think,  to  a  consensus  of  view.  In 
other  areas  we  have  narrowed  the  differ- 
ences. 

In  other  areas  we  have  at  least  launched  a 
process  of  ingenuitive  and  creative  thinking 
for  solutions,  and  the  months  ahead  and 
weeks  ahead  will  demonstrate  whether  or 
not  we  succeed. 

Again,  I  don't  want  to  characterize  my 
attitude  on  the  situation  as  one  of  excessive 
optimism.  There  are  many  problems.  But  I 
am  confident  that  I  can  state  without  exag- 
geration thai  we  have  made  progress,  and  I 
anticipate  that  we  will  continue  to  in  the 
period  ahead. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  what 
you  expect  to  achieve  through  the  declara- 
tion of  principles  that  you  are  working  on? 
Do  you  think  it  will  be  a  kind  of  Camp  David 
II? 

Secretary  Haig.  Do  I  think  it  will  be  a 
kind  of  what? 

Q.  Camp  David  number  II? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  no.  I  don't  antici- 
pate a  Camp  David  II. 

Q.  What  do  you  hope  to  achieve 
through  this  declaration  of  principles  in 
specific  terms? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  what  we  hope  to 
achieve  is  the  establishment  of  a  transition 
process  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Palestinian  problem  in  all  of  its 
aspects,  and  that's  the  objective  of  Camp 
David. 

With  respect  to  the  issue *and  the  process 
itself,  Camp  David  was  agreed  to  3%  years 
ago.  Certain  very  difficult  questions  were 
deferred  in  those  agreements,  such  as  the 
ultimate  status  of  Jerusalem.  That  deferral 
was  a  conscious  deferral.  And  the  differ- 
ences that  existed  then  and  continue  to 
exist  today  then  are  approached  in  an  au- 
tonomy agreement  in  principle. 

Now,  we  can  either  choose  in  our  efforts 
to  achieve  an  autonomy  agreement  to  solve 
those  problems  that  could  not  be  solved  at 
Camp  David  or  to  continue  on  with  a  con- 
ceptual approach  that  visualizes  an  evolu- 
tionary solution  through  mutual  con- 
fidence-building and  the  establishment  of  a 
framework  which  will  get  that  process  start- 
ed; and  I  have  said  that  if  the  participants  in 
this  peace  process  seek  to  make  the  princi- 
ples that  we  are  seeking  to  achieve  agree- 
ment on  to  be  a  leg  up  on  the  final  outcome 
rather  than  a  solution,  to  providing  a  frame- 
work that  will  permit  that  confidence-build- 
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ing,  that  experience  and  that  evolution, 
then  it  makes  the  problem  all  the  more 
tractable,  and  I  think  you  gather  what  I'm 
saying. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  Italy  recently,  one 
of  the  investigators  who  has  been  looking 
into  the  sources  of  Italian  terrorism — Judge 
Imposinato — has  declared  that  the  Red 
Brigades  were  being  controlled  by  factions 
within  the  PLO  within  the  Israeli  side  and, 
within  Egypt,  Egyptians  who  had  assas- 
sinated President  Sadat. 

Now,  also  in  Italy,  the  head  of  military 
intelligence  has  charged  recently  that  these 
same  sources,  the  controllers  of  the  Red 
Brigades,  had  been  depositing  into  num- 
bered Swiss  bank  accounts  money  which 
was  then  used  for  the  payoff  of  certain  U.S. 
officials. 

What  he  was  talking  about  particularly 
was  his  predecessor  in  military  intelligence 
who  was  a  member  of  Italy's  propaganda  to 
the  Masonic  Lodge  which  was  linked  to 
terrorism  and,  according  to  La  Republica, 
the  Italian  newspaper,  the  American  official 
who  was  paid  off  with  this  news  was  Michael 
Ledeen.  And  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me 
what  the  purpose  of  this  was  or  whether  you 
can  confirm  it. 

Secretary  Haig.  I'm  so  confused,  I'm 
not  sure  I  know  where  to  start.  (Laughter) 

If  you  mean  by  that  am  I  appalled  by 
international  terrorism,  the  answer  is  "yes;" 
and  is  it  the  policy  of  President  Reagan's 
administration  to  work  actively  to  stamp  out 
this  international  plague,  the  answer  is 
"yes"  again. 

Q.  But  the  specific  charge  that  was 
made — 

Secretary  Haig.  I  never  got  it  amongst 
the  other  charges.  (Laughter) 

Q.  Specifically,  that  the  head  of  Italian 
military  intelligence,  according  to  the  news- 
paper La  Republica  says  that  Michael  Ledeen 
was  paid  off  by  propaganda  too. 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  would  reject 
that  without  knowing  anything  about  it  as 
inconceivable  to  me,  and  I've  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing,  and  it's  probably  because  I 
don't  read  the  same  Italian  papers  that  you 
may  read. 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  ask  it  where  the 
answer  may  be  more  forthcoming. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  Mr.  Fairbanks 
have  any  new  proposals  to  accelerate  the 
momentum  of  the  autonomy  talks  with  re- 
gard to  the  meetings? 


Secretary  Haig.  Is  Mr.  Fairbanks  going 
to  carry  any  new  proposals? 

Q.  Yes. 

Secretary  Haig.  He's  going  to  put 
forth,  as  a  full  partner  in  this  process,  ideas 
and  suggestions  that  we  have  that  might 
provide  solutions  to  existing  differences.  As 
I  said,  at  the  end  of  my  first  trip  3  weeks 
ago — it's  almost  4  now — we  were  going  to 
gather  facts.  We  would  come  home  and 
assess  those  facts.  We  would  come  back 
and,  on  a  bilateral  basis,  suggest  to  both 
governments  certain  ideas  or  approaches — 
no  formula  and  no  blueprint,  no  "Made  in 
America"  solution  but,  what  I  would  term, 
catalyzing  suggestions. 

We've  done  that,  and  that  process  is 
going  to  continue  in  the  weeks  ahead,  and 
Mr.  Fairbanks  will  engage  in  it  very  actively. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  significant  is  the 
current  resolution  under  consideration  in 
the  General  Assembly  regarding  Israel's 
Golan  Heights  legislation;  and  what  hap- 
pens after  it's  approved,  in  the  U.S.  view? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  looked  very  carefully 
yesterday  at  the  current  draft,  and  we  con- 
sider it  basically  unacceptable  not  only  [in] 
its  own  right  but  in  the  context  of  the 
direction  to  which  it  might  lead. 

Mr.  Romberg.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Haig.  Fine.  They  tell  me  I've 
run  out  of  time,  and  it's  my  disappointment 
and  your  pleasure. 

Thank  you. 


D.  Iran  and  Iraq 


Document  333 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  fanuary  20,  19  o2  (Extract)1 


Implementation  of  the 
Algiers  Accords 


Q.  Do  you  have  any  response  to  a  charge 
by  an  Iranian  official  that  the  United  States 


1  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
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is  reneging  on  the  agreement  which  was 
signed  a  year  ago? 

A.  The  short  answer  to  your  question  is 
no,  we  are  not.  I  will  give  you  a  longer 
answer,  if  you  would  like. 

Some  $8  billion  in  Iranian  assets  were 
transferred  to  an  escrow  account  with  the 
Bank  of  England  last  January.  $2.8  billion 
went  to  Iran  and  the  rest  has  been  paid  to 
U.S.  bank  claimants,  or  will  be  as  settle- 
ments are  concluded. 

A  further  $2  billion  was  transferred  to 
the  Central  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  in 
August,  from  which  $  1  billion  was  placed  in 
a  security  account  for  payment  of  awards 
made  by  the  U.S. -Iran  Claims  Tribunal  in 
The  Hague,  and  $  1  billion  was  returned  to 
Iran. 

While  there  are  relatively  minor  issues  to 
be  resolved  through  negotiation  or  arbitra- 
tion, the  record  is  clear  that  the  United 
States  is  living  up  to  its  obligations  under 
the  Algiers  Accords.2 

Q.  You  say  an  additional  $2  billion.  That 
is  $2  billion  in  addition  to  the  $8  billion,  or 
in  addition  to  the  $2.8  [billion]? 

A.  The  $8  billion  was  transferred  to  an 
escrow  account  with  the  Bank  of  England  in 
January.  That's  right.  I  would  say  it  has  to 
be  other — I  will  go  back  and  double-check 
this,  but  the  guidance  says  $2.8  billion  went 
to  Iran,  and  the  rest  has  been  paid  to  U.S. 
bank  claimants,  or  will  be  as  settlements  are 
concluded. 

Then  we  go  on  to  talking  about  a  further 
$2  billion.  I  have  to  conclude  that  logically 
that  is  an  additional  $2  billion,  beyond  the 
$8  [billion]. 

Q.  On  top  of  the  $8  [billion]? 

A.  On  top  of  the  $8  [billion].  Let  me  ask 
you  to  double-check  with  us  later,  and  I  will 
double-check  with  the  appropriate  people. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  burden  of  the 
Iranian  complaint  is  that  the  United  States 
is  not  being  diligent  enough  in  researching 
the  family  assets  of  the  Pahlavi  family.  Do 
you  have  anything  to  add  to  what  was  said  a 
year  ago? 

A.  No,  I  have  nothing  on  that. 


ment  of  State.  Alan  Romberg,  Department  of 
State  Acting  Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing, 
which  began  at  12:42  p.m. 

2  For  texts  of  the  Algiers  Accords,  also  known 
as  the  Hostage  Release  Agreements,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  documents 
341-344. 


Q.  Do  you  have  anything  in  a  general 
way,  given  that  this  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
release,  as  to  how  U.S. -Iranian  relations 
are,  where  they  stand  at  this  point?  Can  you 
characterize  them? 

A.  We  continue  to  support  the  indepen- 
dence and  territorial  integrity  of  Iran. 
While  the  U.S.  Government  recognizes  the 
Iranian  revolution,  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  approve  of  all  that  is  taking  place  in  Iran 
at  present.  Obviously  we  deplore  the  sum- 
mary executions  and  continuing  bloodshed 
stemming  £rom  the  revolutionary  turmoil  in 
that  country. 

However,  U.S.  policy  must  rest  primarily 
on  a  careful  calculation  of  how  Iran  might 
affect  vital  U.S.  interests  in  the  region,  and 
it  must  be  clear  to  all  that  we  cannot  remain 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Iran. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  indifferent? 

Q.  Are  you  worried  about  the  Russians 
moving  in? 

A.  Obviously  instability  in  Iran  and  ef- 
forts to  export  revolution  are  potential 
threats  to  U.S.  interests,  and  any  change  in 
Iran  would  make  it  less  of  a  buffer  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Gulf,  and  that 
would  clearly  heighten  the  direct  and  in- 
direct threats  that  we  confront  in  the  area. 


Document  334 

Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  May  14,   1982  (Extract)3 


U.S.  Policy  Toward  the 
Iran-Iraq  War,  and 
Toward  Exports  to  Iraq 


Q.  ...  do  you  have  any  position  on  the 
new  developments  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war? 


3  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Alan  Romberg,  Department  of 
State  Acting  Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing, 
which  began  at  12:30  p.m. 
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A.  I  don't  really  have  anything  on  any 
new  developments.  I  could  reiterate  for 
you,  though,  our  attitude  towards  it  which  I 
think  might  be  appropriate  as  this  all 
progresses. 

U.S.  policy  with  regard  to  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  has  been  clear  and  consistent  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  hostilities  20  months  ago. 
The  policy  enunciated  when  Iraqi  forces 
entered  Iran  remains  our  policy  today.  The 
United  States  supports  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  both  Iran  and 
Iraq  as  well  as  the  other  states  in  the  region. 
In  keeping  with  our  policy  worldwide,  we 
oppose  the  seizure  of  territory  by  force.  We 
see  the  continuation  of  the  war,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  said,  as  a  danger  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  all  nations  in  the  Gulf  region 
and  we  have  therefore  consistently  sup- 
ported an  immediate  cease-fire  and  a  nego- 
tiated settlement.  We  have  maintained  a 
firm  policy  of  not  approving  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  American  military  equipment 
and  supplies  to  either  belligerent,  and  we 
have  welcomed  constructive  international 
efforts  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war  on  the 
basis  of  each  state's  respect  for  the  territori- 
al integrity  of  its  neighbors  and  each  state's 
freedom  from  external  coercion. 

Q.  Is  there  a  new  turn  in  the  war  now 
that  has  changed  your  attitude? 

A.  No.  Our  policy  remains  consistent  on 
this. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  the 
action  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee refusing  to  take  Iraq  off  this  list  of 
terrorism-banned  countries?4 

A.  Yes,  I  do  have  something  on  that.  Let 
me  address  the  amendment  as  a  whole  as  it 
was  adopted  yesterday. 

The  amendment  would  impose  the  con- 
trols that  were  removed  by  the  administra- 
tion in  February.5  The  decisions  to  remove 


4  On  May  13,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee passed  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  that  would  have  restored  Iraq  to 
the  list  of  countries  described  as  supporting  inter- 
national terrorism.  The  amendment  was  not  en- 
acted. 

5  On  February  26,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce formally  announced  the  extension,  with 
some  modification,  of  the  foreign  policy  export 
controls  required  bv  section  6  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  (P.L.  96-72;  93  Stat. 
515).  The  announcement  stated,  among  other 
things:  "The  Secretary  of  State  has  determined 
that  Iraq's  improved  record  warrants  removal 
from  the  list  of  countries  covered  by  anti-terror- 
ism controls."  For  text  of  the  formal  announce- 
ment, see  Federal  Register,  Vol.  47,  March  4,  1982, 
p.  9201. 


Iraq  from  the  terrorism  list  to  accept  civil 
aircraft  for  civil  airlines  from  controls  for 
antiterrorism  purposes  and  to  adjust  the 
controls  for  South  Africa  were  made  after  a 
lengthy  review  which  is  required  annually. 
The  review  took  into  account  the  compati- 
bility of  the  controls  with  U.S.  foreign  poli- 
cy objectives,  the  reaction  of  other  coun- 
tries to  the  controls,  and  the  likely  effect  of 
continuing  controls  on  U.S.  export  per- 
formance. All  is  required  by  the  Export 
Administration  Act. 

We  oppose  the  restrictions  the  amend- 
ment would  impose.  Fixing  controls  by 
legislation  reduces  our  flexibility  to  re- 
spond to  changes  in  the  international  arena 
and  to  insure  that  export  controls  further 
our  foreign  policy  objectives  as  is  required 
by  the  Export  Administration  Act  itself. 
Changing  course  at  this  time  will  also  con- 
fuse foreign  governments  and  call  into 
question  the  credibility  of  the  United  States 
as  a  reliable  supplier. 


Document  335 


Statement  Issued  by  the  White  House,  July 
14,  1982^ 


The  Iran-Iraq  War 


The  United  States  Government  has  re- 
mained from  the  beginning,  and  will  re- 
main, neutral  in  the  war  between  Iran  and 
Iraq.  We  remain  deeply  concerned,  how- 
ever, about  the  continuation  of  this  conflict 
and  the  attendant  loss  of  life  and  destruc- 
tion. The  United  States  supports  the  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  both 
Iran  and  Iraq,  as  well  as  that  of  other  states 
in  the  region.  In  keeping  with  our  policy 
worldwide,  we  oppose  the  seizure  of  terri- 
tory by  force.  We  urge  an  immediate  end  to 
hostilities  and  a  negotiated  settlement.  We 
support  constructive  international  efforts 
for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict  on  the 


6  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  July  14, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  July  19,  1982,  p.  903.  The  state- 
ment was  handed  out  at  the  press  briefing  con- 
ducted by  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary to  the  President,  beginning  at    10:46  a.m. 
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basis  of  each  state's  respect  for  the  territori- 
al integrity  of  its  neighbors  and  each  state's 
freedom  from  external  coercion.  In  keeping 
with  this  policy  we  have  joined  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  in  1980  and  on  July  12  of  this  year7 
in  resolutions  calling  for  an  end  to  the 
conflict. 

Our  support  for  the  security  of  friendly 
states  in  the  region  which  might  feel  threat- 
ened by  the  conflict  is  well  known  and  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  consult  with 
these  states  on  appropriate  steps  to  support 
their  security. 


Document  336 

Message    to    the    Congress    by    President 
Reagan,  November  I,  19828 

Financial  Aspects  of  the 
Crisis  With  Iran 

Pursuant  to  Section  204(c)  of  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
(IEEPA),  50  U.S.C  Section  1703(c),9 1  here- 
by report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
developments  between  my  last  report  of 
May  610  and  mid-October  1982,  concerning 
the  national  emergency  with  respect  to  Iran 
that  was  declared  in  Executive  Order  No. 
12170  of  November  14,  1979." 

1.  The  Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribu- 
nal established  at  The  Hague  pursuant  to 
the  Claims  Settlement  Agreement  of  Janu- 
ary 19,  1981,12  is  now  actively  engaged  in 


7  For  the  text  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 479  (1980),  unanimously  adopted  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1980,  calling  for  an  end  to  the  Iran- 
Iraq  War,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Docu- 
ments, 1977-1980,  p.  606.  On  July  12,  1982,  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  unanimously  adopted  Res- 
olution 514  (1982),  calling  for  a  cease-fire  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq,  and  a  mutual  withdrawal  of 
forces  to  internationally  recognized  boundaries. 

8  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  November  8,  1982,  pp. 
1423-1425. 

9  P.L.  95-223,  approved  December  28,  1977; 
for  text,  see  91  Stat.  1627. 

10  For  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents,  May  10,  1982,  pp.  590-591. 

11  For  text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic 
Documents,  1977-1980,  pp.  739-740. 

12  For  text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,  1981,  document  342. 


the  process  of  arbitrating  the  several  thou- 
sand claims  filed  before  it  by  the  January  19, 
1982  deadline.  Although  it  has  only  recent- 
ly begun  to  schedule  significant  numbers  of 
prehearing  conferences  and  hearings  on 
the  merits,  the  Tribunal  has  rendered  deci- 
sions on  twelve  claims  of  U.S.  nationals 
against  Iran.  Eight  of  those  decisions  ap- 
proved settlements  reached  by  the  parties 
directly  concerned;  two  more  represented 
adjudications  in  favor  of  the  U.S.  claimants. 
The  remaining  two  resulted  in  the  dismissal 
of  claims  for  lack  of  jurisdiction.  In  total, 
the  Tribunal  has  made  awards  of  more  than 
$7.6  million  in  favor  of  U.S.  claimants.  The 
Department  of  State,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Treasury  and  Jus- 
tice and  other  concerned  government  agen- 
cies, continues  to  coordinate  the  presenta- 
tion of  U.S.  claims  against  Iran  as  well  as  the 
U.S.  response  to  claims  brought  by  Iran, 
and  also  assists  U.S.  nationals  in  the  presen- 
tation of  their  claims  against  Iran. 

2.  The  Tribunal  rendered  its  decision 
on  the  four  issues  concerning  the  $  1  billion 
security  account  held  by  the  N.V.  Settle- 
ment Bank  of  the  Netherlands  to  pay  Tribu- 
nal awards  against  Iran.  As  indicated  in  the 
last  report,  those  issues,  which  had  not 
been  resolved  in  the  negotiations  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  the  security  account  in 
August  1981,  involved  (1)  the  disposition  of 
the  interest  accruing  on  the  funds  in  the 
account;  (2)  indemnification  of  the  Settle- 
ment Bank  and  its  parent,  the  Netherlands 
Central  Bank,  against  any  claims  relating  to 
the  management  of  the  security  account;  (3) 
payment  of  the  administrative  fees  of  the 
Settlement  Bank;  and  (4)  payment  of  settle- 
ments reached  directly  between  U.S.  claim- 
ants and  Iran. 

The  Tribunal  decided  the  last  question 
first,  ruling  on  May  14  that  such  settlements 
may  be  paid  from  the  security  account  if  the 
Tribunal  determines  that  it  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  underlying  claims  and  accepts  the 
terms  of  the  settlement  agreements  as  the 
basis  for  rendering  an  award  on  agreed 
terms. 

The  decision  on  the  other  three  issues 
was  rendered  August  3,  1982.  The  Tribunal 
decided  that  interest  earned  on  the  security 
account  should  continue  to  be  credited  to  a 
separate  suspense  account  established  pur- 
suant to  the  interim  arrangements  under 
which  the  security  account  had  been  man- 
aged since  it  was  established.  The  Tribunal 
further  decided  that  any  such  interest  may 
be  used  by  Iran  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to 
replenish  the  security  account  whenever  the 
payment  of  awards  causes  the  balance  to  fall 
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below  $500  million.  The  decision  thus  pre- 
vents the  diversion  of  the  interest  to  any 
purpose  other  than  payment  of  awards  in 
favor  of  U.S.  claimants,  without  the  agree- 
ment of  both  the  United  States  and  Iran, 
until  all  claims  are  decided  and  all  awards 
paid. 

On  the  questions  of  management  fees 
and  indemnification,  the  Tribunal  decided 
that  fee  payments  should  be  shared  equally 
by  the  two  Governments  and  that  indemni- 
fication should  be  joint  and  several,  leaving 
open  until  an  actual  case  arises  the  question 
of  how  ultimate  responsibility  for  indemni- 
fication should  be  allocated  between  the 
United  States  and  Iran. 

3.  The  January  19,  1981  agreements 
with  Iran18  also  provided  for  direct  negotia- 
tions between  U.S.  banks  and  Bank  Markazi 
Iran  concerning  the  repayment  of  nonsyn- 
dicated  loans  and  disputed  interest  from 
the  $1,418  billion  escrow  account  presently 
held  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  U.S. 
banks  and  Bank  Markazi  Iran  continue  to 
negotiate  concerning  payments  out  of  this 
account. 

4.  Since  my  last  semiannual  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  May,  there  have 
been  no  transfers  of  assets  to  Iran  by  or 
through  the  U.S.  Government  under  the 
January    19,    1981    agreements   with   Iran. 
However,  I  attach  herewith  five  excerpts 
from  the  Federal  Register  that  deal  with  the 
Iranian  Assets  Control  Regulations.14  The 
first,  published  on  May  24,  1982,  is  a  re- 
quirement that  holders  of  tangible  property 
in  which  Iran  had  or  asserted  any  interest 
report  on  such  property  to  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Assets  Control.  The  purpose  was 
to  obtain  information  for  use  in  promoting 
the  resolution  of  disputes  with  Iran,  prepar- 
ing submissions  for  the  Iran-United  States 
Claims  Tribunal,  and  formulating  policies 
to  deal  with  the  tangible  properties.  The 
second,  published  on  June  8,   1982,  con- 
tains additional  information  with  respect  to 
the  tangible  property  reports.  The  third  was 
published  on  June  10,  1982.  It  is  a  directive 
license  to  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  to  deduct  2  percent  of  award  amounts 
it  receives  from  the  security  account  for 
payment  to  U.S.  claimants  who  have  re- 
ceived awards  from  the  Iran-United  States 
Claims  Tribunal.  That  2  percent  is  for  de- 
posit in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  reimburse  the 


U.S.  Government  for  costs  incurred  for  the 
benefit  of  U.S.  nationals  with  claims  against 
Iran.  On  September  14,  1982,  the  adminis- 
tration submitted  to  the  Congress  a  bill15 
that  deals  with  this  deduction  and  also  gives 
authority  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  to  receive 
and  determine  the  validity  and  amounts  of 
certain  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Iran. 
Also,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  for  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Bank  in  the  performance  of  fiscal  agen- 
cy agreements  relating  to  the  settlement  or 
arbitration  of  claims  pursuant  to  the  Janu- 
ary 1981  agreements  with  Iran.  The  fourth 
Federal  Register  item  revoked  any  authoriza- 
tions  for   the   permanent   disposition,   by 
means  of  a  final  judicial  judgment  or  order, 
of  interests  of  Iran  in  any  standby  letter  of 
credit  or  similar  instrument.  The  purpose 
was  to  preserve  the  status  quo  to  permit 
resolution   of  claims   involving   those   in- 
terests through  either  the  Claims  Tribunal 
or  negotiations  with  Iran.  Iran  has  filed 
more  than  200  such  claims  with  the  Tribu- 
nal, and  U.S.  nationals  also  have  filed  a 
large   number   of  claims    concerning    the 
same  issues  or  related  undertakings.  U.S. 
account  parties  are  still  able  to  prevent 
payments  to  Iran  by  obtaining  preliminary 
injunctions  or  other  temporary  relief,  short 
of  final  dispositions,  or  by  using  procedures 
set   forth   in    the   Iranian   Assets   Control 
Regulations.  Finally,  on  July  22,  1982,  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control  published 
a  new  provision  of  the  Iranian  Assets  Con- 
trol Regulations  that  sets  forth  a  licensing 
procedure  for  the  sale  and  disposition  of 
tangible  property  that  is  currently  blocked 
because  of  an  interest  of  Iran  in  the  proper- 
ty. The  purpose  is  to  conserve  the  value  of 
the  assets  and  to  permit  the  satisfaction  of 
certain  claims  against  the  property.  Licen- 
ses for  such  sales  may  be  issued  after  a  case- 
by-case  review  of  license  applications. 

5.  Several  financial  and  diplomatic  as- 
pects of  the  crisis  with  Iran  have  not  yet 
been  resolved  and  continue  to  present  an 
unusual  challenge  to  the  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  By 
separate  action,  I  am  extending  the  emer- 
gency with  respect  to  Iran  beyond  the  No- 
vember 14,  1982  anniversary.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  powers  at  my  disposal 
to  deal  with  these  problems  and  will  con- 
tinue to  report  periodically  to  the  Congress 
on  significant  developments. 


13  See  ibid.,  documents  341-344. 

14  Not  printed  here;  for  texts,  see  Federal  Regis- 
ter, Vol.  47,  May  24,  1982,  p.  22361;June  9,  1982, 
p.  25003;  June  10,  1982,  p.  25243;  July  7,  1982,  p. 
29528;  Julv  22,  1982,  p.  31682. 


15  S.  2967,  introduced  by  Senator  Percy  on 
September  29,  1982,  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  without  further  ac- 
tion. For  a  later  statement  on  the  claims  question, 
see  document  338. 
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Document  337 

Message    to    the    Congress    by    President 
Reagan,  November  8,  198216 

Continuation  of  the 
National  Emergency  With 
Respect  to  Iran 

Section  202(d)  of  the  National  Emergen- 
cies Act  (50  U.S.C.  1622(d)  provides  for  the 
automatic  termination  on  the  anniversary 
date  of  a  declaration  of  emergency,  unless 
prior  to  the  anniversary  date  the  President 
publishes  in  the  Federal  Register  and  trans- 
mits to  Congress  a  notice  stating  that  the 
emergency  is  to  continue  in  effect  beyond 
the  anniversary  date.  I  have  sent  to  the 
Federal  Register  for  publication  the  enclosed 
notice  stating  that  the  Iran  emergency  is  to 
continue  in  effect  beyond  the  November  14, 
1982  anniversary  date.17  Similar  notices 
were  sent  to  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Register  on  November  12,  1980  and  Novem- 
ber 12,  1981. 

The  crisis  between  the  United  States  and 
Iran,  which  began  in  1979,  has  eased,  but  it 
has  not  been  fully  resolved.  The  internal 
situation  in  Iran  remains  uncertain.  The 
war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  continues,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  still  occupies  Afghanistan. 
The  international  arbitral  tribunal  estab- 
lished for  the  adjudication  of  claims  of 
United  States  nationals  against  Iran  and  by 
Iranian  nationals  against  the  United  States 
continues  to  function.  Full  normalization  of 
commercial  and  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Iran  will  re- 
quire more  time.  In  these  circumstances,  I 
have  determined  that  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  in  force  the  broad  authorities  that 
may  be  needed  to  respond  to  the  process  of 
implementation  of  the  January  1981  agree- 
ments with  Iran  and  the  eventual  nor- 
malization of  relations. 


Statement  by  the  Deputy  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
Department  of  State  (Michel)  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  December  7,  198218 

Operations  of  the  Iran- 
United  States  Claims 
Tribunal 

Mr.  Michel.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify  in 
support  of  the  proposed  legislation  relating 
to  the  settlement  of  claims  against  Iran. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  subcommittee.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  contains  some  useful  back- 
ground information,  but  it  is  a  bit  lengthy 
and  with  your  permission — 

Mr.  Bingham.  Without  objection,  your 
full  statement  will  appear  in  the  record,  and 
you  may  summarize  it  or  give  us  highlights 
as  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  Michel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  statement  covers  four  areas.  It  pro- 
vides some  background  on  the  Algiers  Ac- 
cords which  created  the  present  claims  set- 
tlement process;  it  describes  the  operations 
of  the  Iran/United  States  Claims  Tribunal 
at  The  Hague,  which  is  empowered  by  the 
accords  to  adjudicate  these  claims;  it  de- 
scribes costs  incurred  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  performing  claims-related  func- 
tions; and  it  discusses  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  provides  standby  authority  for 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
and  authorizes  a  fee  to  recover  some  of  the 
Government's  costs. 

Beginning  with  the  basis  for  this  claims 
arbitration,  the  Algiers  Accords  of  January 
1981,  among  other  things,  established  the 
Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal  as  an 
international  arbitration  forum  to  decide 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Iran. 


16  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  November  15,  1982,  p. 
1447. 

17  For  text  of  the  notice  sent  by  President 
Reagan  on  November  8,  1982,  see  ibid.,  p.  1448. 


18  Source:  Claims  Against  Iran:  Hearing  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  Sinety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1983),  pp.  1-7.  Michel  was  testify- 
ing on  behalf  of  H.R.  7473,  a  bill  to  facilitate  the 
adjudication  of  certain  claims  by  American  citi- 
zens against  Iran.  A  brief  interruption  of  Michel's 
statement  by  subcommittee  members  on  an  unre- 
lated procedural  matter  is  not  printed.  For 
Michel's  prepared  statement,  see  ibid.,  pp.  7-19. 
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The  tribunal  also  has  jurisdiction  over 
claims  of  Iranian  nationals  against  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  certain  claims  by  the  two 
Governments  against  each  other. 

The  tribunal  consists  of  nine  members: 
three  appointed  by  the  United  States,  three 
appointed  by  Iran,  and  three  selected  by  the 
six  party  appointed  arbitrators.  It  has  divid- 
ed itself  into  three  chambers  with  that  tri- 
partite makeup  in  order  to  handle  better  the 
caseload  that  it  has  before  it. 

The  accords  provide  for  a  security  ac- 
count established  at  an  initial  level  of  $1 
billion  from  Iranian  assets  that  had  been 
frozen  in  the  United  States,  and  imposes  a 
duty  on  Iran  to  replenish  that  account 
whenever  it  falls  below  $500  million. 

The  accords  also  establish  a  basic  frame- 
work requiring  claims  to  be  filed,  in  effect, 
by  January  19,  1982.  It  provided  that  the 
tribunal  would  follow  the  rules  of  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  International  Trade  Law, 
UNCITRAL,  except  as  modifications  might 
be  necessary. 

It  established  The  Hague  as  the  seat  of 
the  tribunal,  and  provided  that  expenses  of 
the  operation  would  be  borne  equally  by 
the  two  Governments. 

It  also  provided  a  distinction  between 
large  claims  of  $250,000  or  more,  which  are 
to  be  presented  directly  by  the  claimants  to 
the  tribunal,  and  the  small  claims  of  under 
$250,000  which  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
tribunal  by  the  claimant's  government. 

The  tribunal  first  met  in  May  1981.  Nine 
people,  sitting  in  a  room  that  was  borrowed 
from  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  in 
the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague,  had  to 
create  a  new  international  institution.  They 
had  to  establish  a  registry,  a  court  clerk 
system  in  effect;  they  had  to  hire  staff, 
including  interpreters  and  translators  be- 
cause there  were  two  official  languages  in- 
volved; they  had  to  review  the  UNCITRAL 
rules  of  procedures  and  decide  how  modifi- 
cations might  be  needed  to  facilitate  their 
work;  and  they  were  presented  very  soon 
after  the  tribunal  was  established  with  a 
number  of  threshold  issues  of  jurisdiction 
and  interpretation  on  which  the  two 
Governments  had  been  unable  to  agree. 

Since  the  deadline  for  filing  claims 
passed  on  January  19,  1982,  we  have  been 
able  to  get  some  idea  of  the  tribunal's 
workload.  Over  4,000  claims  have  been 
filed.  That  includes  almost  2,800  small 
claims,  about  650  large  claims  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals  against   Iran;   about    100   contract 


disputes  between  the  two  Governments;  a 
number  of  other  claims,  including  Iranian 
bank  claims  based  on  letters  of  credit  and 
other  bank  disputes,  and  several  hundred 
claims  of  various  kinds  raised  by  Iran  or  by 
Iranian  nationals. 

The  individual  claimants  will  be  heard  by 
the  three  chambers  of  the  Tribunal  and  a 
decision  by  a  chamber  will  be  the  decision 
of  the  Tribunal.  The  full  Tribunal  will  meet 
and  sit  en  banc  to  consider  interpretation 
disputes,  implementation  disputes  between 
the  two  Governments,  and  major  legal  is- 
sues common  to  a  number  of  claims. 

The  Tribunal  is  laboring  under  difficult 
circumstances  in  the  absence  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Iran,  and  with  an  ongoing  revolution  and 
external  war  in  Iran.  However,  the  arbitra- 
tors have  made  considerable  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half.  They  have  ruled 
on  several  major  issues  which  set  a  frame- 
work for  the  future. 

The  Tribunal  has  decided,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Tribunal  did  not  have  juris- 
diction over  claims  by  a  government  against 
a  national,  except  in  the  context  of  a  coun- 
terclaim. This  resulted  in  a  large  number  of 
Iranian  claims  being  withdrawn  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran. 

The  Tribunal  also  made  decisions  on 
settlements,  on  how  interest  earned  on  the 
security  account  should  be  disposed  of,  and 
decided  how  to  deal  with  jurisdiction  over 
contracts  providing  that  only  Iranian  courts 
could  hear  disputes  arising  from  those  con- 
tracts. 

With  a  number  of  these  interpretive  is- 
sues resolved,  the  Tribunal  has  now  turned 
its  attention  primarily  to  the  individual 
claims  and  seems  to  be  focusing  on  the 
large  claims. 

The  pace  has  been  slow  in  this  regard. 
The  Tribunal  has  been  presented  with  re- 
peated Iranian  requests  for  extensions  of 
time,  a  number  of  procedural  and  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  and  questions  and  generally, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  delaying  tactics  by 
Iran  which  probably  reflect  both  the  real 
burden  that  country  faces  with  so  many 
claims  to  respond  to,  and  also  a  desire  not 
to  have  the  Tribunal  reach  the  merits  of  the 
claims  that  Iran  contests. 

There  has  been  some  progress  in  recent 
months,  and  in  particular,  we  see  a  less 
automatic  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Tribunal  to  approve  requests  for  time  ex- 
tensions. 
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The  Tribunal  has  assigned  all  650  of  the 
large  claims  to  the  chambers.  It  has  set 
dates  for  Iranian  responses  to  those  claims 
in  almost  all  of  the  cases.  About  250  state- 
ments of  defense  have  been  filed.  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  we  expect  that  the  cham- 
bers will  have  conducted  about  75  prehear- 
ing conferences,  and  more  than  20  hearings 
on  the  merits. 

The  Tribunal  has  issued  awards  in  indi- 
vidual claims  in  13  cases,  1 1  awards  in  favor 
of  American  claimants,  9  of  which  have 
approved  settlements,  and  has  dismissed 
two  claims  brought  by  U.S.  nationals  for 
lack  of  jurisdiction. 

The  Tribunal  is  also  beginning  to  deal 
with  the  small  claims  and  has  now  served  all 
of  those  statements  of  claims  on  Iran.  The 
Tribunal  is  considering  how  best  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  small  claims  in  a  manner  that 
will  be  expeditious  and  at  the  same  time  will 
not  create  unreasonable  interference  with 
the  other  business  of  the  Tribunal. 

The  U.S.  Government  in  all  of  this  has 
incurred  substantial  costs.  The  total  of 
these  costs  will  depend  on  the  lifespan  of 
the  Tribunal  and  the  extent  to  which  claims 
can  be  settled  by  negotiation. 

These  costs  fall  into  five  basic  categories. 
First  of  all,  contributions  to  pay  the  expen- 
ses of  the  Tribunal,  are  made  by  both 
Governments  on  an  equal  basis.  These  are 
presently  running  a  little  over  $2  million  a 
year  for  the  United  States,  and  we  expect 
that  there  will  be  some  form  of  expansion  of 
the  Tribunal  in  the  next  year  or  two  and 
that  this  will  require  some  corresponding 
increase  in  the  contributions  of  the  two 
Governments. 

There  are,  second,  management  fees  by 
the  subsidiary  of  the  Dutch  Central  Bank 
that  manages  the  security  account.  These 
fees  are  $1.8  million  a  year  to  manage  the 
billion-dollar  account  and  our  share  is  one- 
half,  or  about  $75,000  a  month. 

Third,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  acting  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  United 
States,  has  incurred  substantial  costs  in 
marshalling  Iranian  assets  and  has  a  role  in 
the  payment  of  awards.  If  the  Tribunal 
decides  in  favor  of  a  U.S.  claimant  and 
issues  an  award,  that  award  is  communicat- 
ed to  the  Central  Bank  of  Algeria,  the 
escrow  agent,  which  then  notifies  the  Dutch 
bank  holding  the  money,  and  that  bank  pays 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  which 
then  in  turn  distributes  the  payment  to  the 
U.S.  claimant.  We  expect  the  New  York  Fed 
to  incur  $20,000  to  $40,000  a  year  in  the 
processing  of  these  awards. 


The  Department  of  State  has  incurred 
significant  costs.  This  arbitration  is  one  of 
the  top  priorities  of  the  Office  of  the  Legal 
Adviser.  There  are  billions  of  dollars  in 
dispute.  There  are  significant  questions  of 
international  commercial  law  and  public 
international  law  at  stake  in  this  arbitration. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  the  official 
and  government-to-government  claims  and 
disputes,  the  Department  of  State  has  de- 
voted substantial  resources  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  U.S.  positions  to  the  Tribunal  on 
matters  fhat  are  of  concern  to  the  U.S. 
claimants. 

I  have  brought  with  me,  as  examples,  a 
few  of  the  memorials  we  have  filed  on  such 
questions  as  Tribunal  jurisdiction  over 
claims  of  dual  nationals  and  claims  by  Iran 
to  entitlement  to  the  interest  on  the  security 
account.  We  can  make  these  materials  avail- 
able to  the  subcommittee  staff  for  perusal. 
We  are  engaged  in  quite  an  arduous  task  of 
legal  research  and  writing  on  very  complex 
issues  with  substantial  consequences. 


The  Office  of  [the]  Legal  Adviser  and 
Office  of  Iranian  Claims  within  that  office 
monitors  Tribunal  activity,  analyzes  Iran's 
arguments  before  the  Tribunal,  acts  as  a 
coordination  point  for  American  claimants, 
and  analyzes  and  distributes  Tribunal  deci- 
sions and  information  about  the  Tribunal. 

We  also  maintain  an  agent  in  The 
Hague,  as  provided  for  in  the  Algiers  Ac- 
cords, who  receives  and  serves  Tribunal 
documents.  Service  is  made  through  the 
agent  and  not  directly  from  the  Tribunal  to 
the  claimant. 

The  agent  is  our  on-the-scene  represent- 
ative to  the  Tribunal  and  is  there  every  day, 
and  so  is  in  a  position  to  familiarize  claim- 
ants and  their  representatives  with  proce- 
dural issues  and  attend  the  proceedings  of 
the  Tribunal,  so  that  he  is  in  a  position  to 
address  issues  of  a  general  nature  that  inev- 
itably arise,  and  that  may  be  something 
totally  new  and  mysterious  to  the  individual 
claimant  who  is  appearing  there  1  day  only. 

The  office  is  also,  of  course,  preparing 
for  the  presentation  of  the  2,795  small 
claims  to  the  Tribunal.  Our  costs  are  run- 
ning over  $1  million  annually. 

Last,  other  U.S.  Government  agencies, 
and  in  particular  the  Treasury  and  Justice 
Departments,  have  responsibility  for  assur- 
ing U.S.  compliance  with  the  Algiers  Ac- 
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cords.  There  is  the  Treasury  foreign  assets 
control  program  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  responsibility  for  litigation  that 
arises  in  the  United  States  arising  out  of 
Iranian  claims  matters. 

We  rely  heavily  on  the  expertise  of  those 
agencies  in  formulating  positions  for  use  in 
the  Tribunal,  and  the  Treasury  Department 
also  plays  a  major  coordinating  role  in 
dealing  with  the  U.S.  banks  and  their  cus- 
tomers. 

With  this  background,  I  would  then  like 
to  turn  to  the  legislative  proposal  before  the 
subcommittee. 

This  bill19  would  authorize  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  adjudi- 
cate categories  of  claims  by  U.S.  nationals 
against  Iran  which  might  be  settled  by 
lump-sum  agreement  and  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  the 
payments  to  individual  claimants  in  accord- 
ance with  the  adjudications  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  exercise  of  those  authorities  will 
depend  on  the  ability  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  come  into  agreement  on  some 
settlement. 

We  expect  claimants  with  large  claims  to 
negotiate  directly  with  Iran  on  an  individual 
case-by-case  basis.  Those  kinds  of  settle- 
ments would  not  be  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion. We  do  hope,  however,  to  avoid  for  all 
concerned  the  time,  effort,  and  expense  of 
arbitrating  individually  more  than  2,700 
small  claims.  While  we  are  prepared  to  go 
forward  with  such  an  arbitration  and  to 
represent  the  claimants  vigorously,  there 
are  obvious  advantages  to  a  settlement.  If 
such  a  settlement  can  be  achieved,  then  we 
believe  the  fastest,  most  economical,  and 
fairest  way  to  divide  the  amount  received 
would  be  through  adjudication  of  the  indi- 
vidual small  claims  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission,  which  has  unique 
capability  to  carry  out  that  function,  and  it  is 
an  existing  agency. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  provides 
authority  and  procedures  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Government  of  expenses, 
such  as  those  I  have  described,  incurred  by 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Treasury, 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  for  the  benefit  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals who  have  claims  before  the  Tribu- 
nal. 

This  cost  recovery  would  be  achieved  by 
deducting  2  percent  from  each  arbitrable 


award  against  Iran  paid  from  the  security 
account  to  a  successful  claimant.  Those  who 
would  contribute  this  cost  recovery  would 
be  those  who  used  the  Tribunal  and  bene- 
fited from  that  use  of  the  Tribunal  by  win- 
ning an  award. 

We  have  transmitted  with  the  adminis- 
tration's draft  bill  a  detailed  section-by- 
section  analysis.  Chairman  Bell,  who  is  here 
today,  is  prepared  to  address  the  issue  of 
granting  standby  authority  to  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  recovery,  let  me 
just  say  that  the  legislation  is  intended  to 
help  finance  an  effort  we  have  undertaken 
to  provide  American  claimants  with  an  ap- 
propriate and  effective  forum  for  the  reso- 
lution of  their  disputes,  and  that  the 
amount  the  bill  seeks  to  recover  is  expected 
to  approximate  the  costs  the  Government 
will  have  incurred. 

In  sum,  we  think  that  the  Tribunal  can 
provide  American  claimants  with  an  effec- 
tive forum  for  the  resolution  of  their  finan- 
cial disputes  with  Iran.  The  Department  of 
State  and  other  agencies  are  providing  sub- 
stantial services  to  the  claimant  and  are 
incurring  significant  costs.  We  believe  that 
the  proposed  legislation  will  facilitate  the 
arbitrable  process  and  will  fairly  allocate 
among  the  claimants  the  costs  of  providing 
this  forum. 

That  ends  my  submission,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 


E.  Israel 


Document  339 


Letter  From   President   Reagan   to   Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Begin,  February  16,  19821 


"America's  Policy  Toward 
Israel  Has  Not  Changed" 

Dear  Menachem:  Recent  press  reports 
have  presented  incorrect  and  exaggerated 


19  H.R.  7473  was  introduced  on  December  6  by 
Representatives  Zablocki,  Bingham,  Broomfield, 
and  Lagomarsino.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  bill 
before  the  end  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  97th 
Congress. 


1  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  February  22,  1982,  pp.  184- 
185. 
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commentary  regarding  U.S.  military  assis- 
tance policies  for  the  Middle  East. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  America's  policy 
toward  Israel  has  not  changed.  Our  com- 
mitments will  be  kept.  I  am  determined  to 
see  that  Israel's  qualitative  technological 
edge  is  maintained  and  am  mindful  as  well 
of  your  concerns  with  respect  to  quantita- 
tive factors  and  their  impact  upon  Israel's 
security. 

The  policy  of  this  government  remains 
as  stated  publicly  by  me.  Secretary  Haig's 
and  Secretary  Weinberger's  statements  on 
the  public  record  are  also  clear.  There  has 
been  no  change  regarding  our  military  sup- 
ply relationship  with  Jordan,  and  Secretary 
Weinberger  brought  me  no  new  request. 
Any  decision  on  future  sales  to  Jordan  or 
any  other  country  in  the  region  will  be 
made  in  the  context  of  my  Administration's 
firm  commitment  to  Israel's  security  and 
the  need  to  bring  peace  to  the  region. 

Israel'remains  America's  friend  and  ally. 
However,  I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
both  our  countries  for  the  United  States  to 
enhance  its  influence  with  other  states  in 
the  region.  I  recognize  the  unique  bond 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel  and 
the  serious  responsibilities  which  this  bond 
imposes  on  us  both. 

Sincerely, 


Ron 


Document  340 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs  (Draper)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  March 
23,  19822 

Fiscal  Year  1983 
Assistance  Requests  for 
Israel 


assistance  programs  in  Israel  for  fiscal  year 
(FY)  1983.  The  administration  is  proposing 
a  funding  level  of  $1.7  billion — up  $300 
million  from  last  year — in  foreign  military 
sales  (FMS)  financing  and  $785  million  in 
Economic  Support  Funding  (ESF).  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  the  overall  level  of 
$2,485  billion  in  combined  military  and 
economic  assistance  for  Israel  would  be  the 
largest  U.S.  bilateral  assistance  program. 

Military  Assistance 

In  a  fundamental  sense,  our  proposal  for 
$1.7  billion  in  military  assistance  reflects 
our  intention  that  Israel  be  assisted  so  as  to 
maintain  its  technological  edge  and  its  qual- 
itative military  advantage  in  the  region.  We 
expect  that  Israel  would  use  some  of  the 
$300  million  in  added  funds  primarily  to 
purchase  U.S. -produced  aircraft,  although 
in  the  end  Israel  may  make  other  choices. 
The  bulk  of  the  military  assistance  funding 
would  be  used  to  purchase  artillery,  mis- 
siles, tanks,  APC's,  and  aircraft  engines 
from  the  United  States.  WTe  are  proposing 
that  $500  million  of  this  total  financing  be 
in  the  form  of  forgiven  credits  and  that  the 
remainder — $1.2  billion — be  in  the  form  of 
a  30-year  loan. 

Economic  Assistance 

We  are  proposing  for  1983  FY  a  level  of 
$785  million  in  ESF,  which  is  identical  to 
the  pattern  of  the  past  few  years  (actual 
amounts  programed  in  the  past  2  years  have 
fluctuated,  owing  to  "borrowings"  by  the 
United  States  and  "pay  backs").  The  pro- 
gram is  essentially  a  cash  transfer  program, 
although  we  are  proposing  a  return  to  the 
traditional  mix  of  two-thirds  grants  and 
one-third  concessional  loans,  rather  than 
the  full  grant  programs  of  the  last  2  fiscal 
years. 

Israel's  political  and  economic  stability  is 
important  to  U.S.  policy.  Our  economic 
assistance  program  in  effect  provides  bal- 
ance-of-payments  support  in  order  to  meet 
short-term  balance-of-payments  require- 
ments and  to  import  certain  civilian  goods 
and  services  without  undue  reliance  on  high 
cost  commercial  borrowing  and  drawdowns 
of  essential  foreign  exchange  reserves. 

Israels  Debt  Burden 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  to  testify 
in  support  of  our  military  and  economic 


2  Source:  Department  of  State  files;  also  print- 
ed in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  1982,  pp. 
74-75.  This  statement  was  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 


House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  but  was  not 
printed.  For  Draper's  testimony  that  day  before 
the  subcommittee,  see  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation 
for  Fiscal  Year  1983:  Hearings  and  Markup  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
S'inety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1983),  Part  3,  pp.  32-68. 
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Israel's  growing  debt  repayments  to  the 
United  States  have  been  a  source  of  con- 
cern to  many  Israeli  officials,  who  naturally 
would  prefer  that  the  grant  component  of 
our  assistance  program  be  much  larger.  We 
carefully  reviewed  the  debt  burden  before 
submitting  the  security  assistance  proposals 
to  Congress.  Our  review  also  had  to  take 
into  account  our  own  budget  stringencies. 
In  reaching  our  conclusions  we  attempted 
to  put  all  factors — including  needs,  priori- 
ties, and  resources — into  sensible  balance. 
As  our  separate  report  to  the  Congress 
should  make  clear,  we  believe  Israel  will  be 
able  to  handle  the  additional  debt  burdens 
implicit  in  the  FY  1983  funding  levels.3 

Conceptual  Approach 

Let  me  outline  briefly  some  of  the  major 
elements  of  the  conceptual  framework  with- 
in which  our  assistance  proposals  for  Israel 
have  been  formulated: 

— First  of  all,  our  support  for  Israel's 
security  and  economic  well-being  is  a  basic 
and  unshakable  tenet  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  also  a  critical 
element  in  our  strategy  toward  the  region 
as  a  whole.  While  Israel  cannot  hope  to 
keep  up  with  its  potential  adversaries  in 
quantitative  military  terms,  with  U.S.  assis- 
tance at  our  proposed  levels  it  can  continue 
to  maintain  its  qualitative  and  technological 
superiority  over  any  potential  combination 
of  regional  forces. 

— Our  support  for  Israel  grows  out  of  a 
longstanding  moral  commitment  to  a  free 
and  democratic  nation  which  has  been  a 
haven  and  which  shares  many  of  our  own 
social  and  democratic  traditions.  Israel  has 
been  a  steady  friend  of  the  United  States. 

— The  perennial  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
and  the  need  to  achieve  a  broad,  just,  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  region  have  been  at  the 
forefront  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  concerns  for 
many  years.  Israel  has  sought  peace  and  in 
the  process  has  agreed  to  the  Camp  David 
understandings  and  signed  the  historic 
treaty  of  peace  with  Egypt. 

— Our  large  military  and  economic  assis- 
tance programs  for  Israel  tangibly  support 
the  unfinished  business  of  the  peace  proc- 
ess and  give  Israel  the  confidence  to  con- 


tinue. Israel  is  making  important  sacrifices 
for  peace — including  the  forthcoming  full 
withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula  in  the 
last  week  of  April — and  our  materiel  as  well 
as  moral  and  political  support  over  the 
years  have  provided  some  compensation. 

— Our  assistance  programs  for  Israel 
complement  the  two  mutually  reinforcing 
goals  of  American  policy  in  the  region:  first, 
the  search  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace;  and, 
second,  the  assurance  that  our  friends  in 
the  region  will  be  able  to  maintain  their 
security  against  threats  from  the  outside 
and  from  radical  forces  within  the  region. 
These  programs  are  also  consistent  with  the 
premise  that  economic  progress  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of 
the  region  will  help  promote  stability. 

— In  addition,  a  strong  Israel  has  been  a 
good  investment  as  we  look  to  the  strategic 
picture  and  to  potential  Soviet  and  Soviet- 
supported  challenges  to  our  interests  in  the 
region.  We  know  that  we  can  count  on 
Israel  for  cooperation  and  understanding. 

— We  are,  however,  in  the  midst  of  an 
extremely  tense  period,  affecting  not  only 
Israel  but  the  entire  region.  The  political 
and  security  environment  in  the  region  has 
changed,  and  mostly  for  the  worse.  The 
Iran-Iraq  war,  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan,  the  tripartite  pact  between 
Libya,  South  Yemen,  and  Ethiopia,4  and 
continued  Russian  mischief-making— di- 
rectly and  through  proxies — present  threats 
and  challenges.  Lebanon  remains  a  pow- 
der-keg. Israel's  full  cooperation  has  been 
indispensable  in  preserving  and  strength- 
ening the  cease-fire  in  the  Israeli-Lebanese 
arena,  which  has  held  since  last  July  and 
which  has  seen  no  loss  of  life  yet  through 
cease-fire  violations. 

— The  presentation  and  examination  of 
our  foreign  assistance  proposals  are  taking 
place  at  a  particularly  sensitive  juncture  in 
Israel  itself.  Israel  is  experiencing  a  genuine 
domestic  crisis  in  the  process  of  completing 
preparations  for  its  final  withdrawal  from 
the  Sinai  next  month.  The  Israeli  Govern- 
ment has  been  facing  tremendous  pressure 
from  many  of  its  own  citizens,  yet  is  faithful- 
ly carrying  out  its  commitment  to  bring 
back  into  Israel  the  settlers  and  squatters 
from  the  settlements  in  the  Sinai  before 
Israel's  final  withdrawal. 


3  For  the  "Report  on  the  Israeli  Economy  and 
Debt  Repayment  Prospects,"  see  ibid.,  Part  3,  pp. 
196-207.  The  continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1983  (P.L.  97-377,  approved  December  21, 
1982)  provided  $785  million  in  economic  aid, 
$750  million  in  military  grants,  and  $950  million 
in  military  credits  for  Israel.  For  text  of  this  law, 
see  96  Stat.  1830. 


4  The  treaty  between  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and  the 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  (PDRY), 
signed  in  Aden  on  August  25,  1981,  provided  for 
the  deployment  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  signa- 
tories in  each  other's  territory  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 
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These  tensions  show  why  it  is  so  impor- 
tant that  Israel  continue  to  have  confidence 
in  our  determination,  in  our  policies,  and  in 
the  quality  and  credibility  of  our  friendship. 


Document  341 


Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  President 
Reagan,  September  28,   1982  (Extracts)5 


U.S.  Relations  With  Israel 


Q.  Mr.  President,  shortly  before  the  Is- 
raeli invasion  of  Lebanon,  the  administra- 
tion informally  notified  Congress  that  it  was 
planning  to  send  more  F-16's  to  Israel.6 
There's  been  no  formal  notification  since 
then.  Is  the  delay  linked  to  difficulties  in 
relations  with  Israel?  When  do  you  think 
formal  notification  will  go  up  and  under 
what  conditions? 

The  President.  They're  still  on  tap  and 
we  haven't  sent  the  formal  notification  up. 
And,  very  frankly,  it  was  simply  because  in 
the  climate  of  things  that  were  going  on,  we 
didn't  think  it  was  the  time  to  do  it.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  no  interruption  of 
those  things  that  are  in  the  pipeline,  the 
spare  parts,  ammunition,  things  of  that 
kind.  The  only  thing  that  we  have  actually 
withheld  after  the  controversy  that  came  on 
in  Lebanon  was  the  artillery  shell,  the  so- 
called  cluster  shell. 


in  Beirut  or  the  temporary  rejection,  any- 
way, of  your  peace  plan.  Is  that  correct?  Is 
there  no  change  at  all? 

The  President.  There's  no  change  in 
the  sense  that  we  are  still  going  with  every- 
thing we  can,  we're  going  to  try  and  per- 
suade the  Arab  neighbors  of  Israel  to  do  as 
Egypt  once  did,  and  Israel,  to  negotiate  out 
a  permanent  peace  solution,  in  which  Israel 
will  no  longer  have  to  remain  an  armed 
camp,  which  is  making  their  life  economi- 
cally unbearable,  and  at  the  same  time,  an 
answer  must  be  found  that  is  just  and  fair 
for  the  Palestinians.  And  I  don't  think  any- 
thing has  happened  to  change  that,  if  I 
understood  your  question  correctly.  Noth- 
ing has  changed  in  our  feeling  of  obligation 
to  bring  about,  if  we  can,  such  a  result. 

Q;  Sir,  I  really  meant  our  relationship 
with  the  Begin  government.  Is  it  as  cordial 
and  friendly?  Is  it  now  tense?  Is  it — what  is 
the  situation? 

The  President.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing 
it  isn't.  It  isn't  what  some  of  you  have  said 
or  written,  that  we  are  deliberately  trying  to 
undermine  or  overthrow  the  Begin  govern- 
ment. We  have  never  interfered  in  the  inter- 
nal government  of  a  country  and  have  no 
intention  of  doing  so,  never  have  had  any 
thought  of  that  kind,  and  we  expect  to  be 
doing  business  with  the  Government  of 
Israel  and  with  Prime  Minister  Begin,  if 
that's  the  decision  of  the  Israeli  people.  I 
think  that  Frank  Reynolds  last  night  voiced 
something  that  we  believe,  and  that  is  that 
the  Israeli  people  are  proving  with  their 
reaction  to  the  massacre  that  there  is  no 
change  in  the  spirit  of  Israel.  They  are  our 
ally,  we  feel  morally  obligated  to  the  preser- 
vation of  Israel,  and  we're  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  that  way. 


Q;  Mr.  President,  I  seem  to  get  the  im- 
pression from  what  you  are  saying  about 
our  relationship  with  Israel  that  nothing  has 
really  changed  in  the  wake  of  the  massacre 


5  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  October  4,  1982,  pp.  1225- 
1226.  The  press  conference  took  place  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House,  beginning  at  7:30  p.m. 

6  On  May  24,  the  Reagan  administration  noti- 
fied the  Congress  of  its  intention  to  sell  75  ad- 
vanced F-16  aircraft  to  Israel  with  associated 
support,  test,  and  repair  equipment  valued  at  $2.7 
billion.  First  delivery  of  the  aircraft  was  scheduled 
to  begin  in  late  1985. 
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F.  Jordan 


Document  342 

Remarks  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Weinberger),  Amman,  February  13,  1982 
(Extract)1 

Additional  Arms  Sales  to 
Jordan 

Good  morning.  We  had  a  very  fine  visit 
here  in  Jordan.  We  have  been  very  warmly 
received  by  His  Majesty,  who  is  certainly 
one  of  the  oldest  friends  the  United  States 
has  in  the  region.  He  has  been  extraordi- 
narily cordial  and  warm  in  his  reception  of 
us  as  indeed  have  all  the  members  of  his 
government,  and  General  Bin  Shaker  par- 
ticularly, who  has  been  very  hospitable,  very 
warm  and  a  very  good  friend. 

We've  been  delighted  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  these  discussions.  We  dis- 
cussed a  number  of  areas  of  common  inter- 
est and  discussed  some  of  the  needs  of 
Jordan  and  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
believe  that  the  United  States  may  be  able 
to  be  of  assistance.  These  matters  I  will 
convey  to  the  Government  at  home  and  to 
the  President.  There  will  be  unquestiona- 
bly, discussions  at  high  levels  back  home 
about  these  matters  and  we  believe  and 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  be  helpful  in  the 
maintaining  and  sustaining  and,  in  fact, 
deepening  the  warm  and  friendly  relations 
that  have  always  existed  between  our  coun- 
tries. I  will  take  back  very  happy  memories 
of  a  very  fine  visit  that  has  been  marked  by 
the  warmth  and  hospitality  and  the  cordiali- 
ty of  the  discussions  which  we've  had. 
Thank  you. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  sale  of  weapons  to 
Jordan,  say  a  mobile  missile  or  maybe  an- 
other fighter  as  a  threat  to  Israel,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary? They  are  saying  they  will  fight  it  tooth 
and  nail. 

A.  No.  I  have  no  feeling  that  matters  of 
that  kind  would  do  anything  more  than 
strengthen  a  good  friend  in  this  area.  But 
these  are  values   that  would  be   [consid- 


1  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  Weinberger  made  the  remarks 
just  prior  to  his  departure.  He  had  arrived  in 
Jordan  on  February  10,  after  visiting  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Oman.  See  document  430.  Omitted  are  Wein- 
berger's responses  to  questions  on  the  Iran-Iraq 
War  and  El  Salvador. 


ered?]  in  Washington  when  requests  are 
received.  No  requests  are  pending  and  so 
any  discussion  of  them  now  would  be  just 
hypothetical. 

Q.  Mr.  Weinberger,  do  you  think  any 
Israeli  objections  to  a  U.S. -Jordan  arms 
deal  will  make  it  more  difficult  to  get  the 
U.S.   congressional  approval   to  proceed? 

A.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  want  to  estimate  any 
eventualities  from  the  United  States.  We,  in 
our  Department,  would  discuss  the  military 
needs  and  necessity  and  present  these  to 
the  proper  people  in  Washington  and 
discussions  with  them  would   take  place. 

Q.  What  is  the  status  of  the  F-16  re- 
quest, or  is  there  a  request?  Are  you  taking 
back  any  formal  request? 

A.  No,  as  I  said,  there  are  no  formal 
requests  of  any  kind  pending.  We've  had 
preliminary  discussions  and  the  joint  milita- 
ry commission  here  will  have  further  discus- 
sions. If  recommendations  come  out  of 
that,  why  then  we  would  consider  them.  My 
talks  were  of  a  more  general  nature  and  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  and  discuss  the 
Jordanian  military  forces  which  I  find  to  be 
very,  very  strong  and  very  effective. 

Q.  You  have  indicated  you  will  very  defi- 
nitely go  back  to  Washington  with  a  favora- 
ble impression  from  Jordan  and  try  to  argue 
Jordan's  case.  Is  that  not  true? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  put  it  quite  that  way. 
I  will  simply  go  back  to  Washington  with  a 
very  favorable  impression  of  the  strength  of 
Jordan,  the  effectiveness  of  His  Majesty  and 
the  warmth  of  the  relationships  that  exist 
between  our  countries.  I  will  certainly  re- 
port that,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  indication  that  there 
will  be  any  roll-back  or  change  in  Jordan's 
order  of  Soviet  anti-aircraft  missiles? 

A.  No,  I  don't  have  any  indications  of 
that  matter  at  all. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  you  have  achieved 
in  this  trip  to  the  Middle  East  which  you  are 
just  concluding  now? 

A.  Well,  I  think  one  thing  has  been  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  region  and  certainly  greater  personal 
friendships  which  are  extremely  important 
in  these  matters  when  you  are  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  a  country.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  have  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  people  involved,  and  that  has  been 
enhanced,  and  I've  been  delighted  to  do 
that.  I've  also  encountered  very  warm  feel- 
ings for  the  United  States  and  of  the  impor- 
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tance  of  maintaining  peace  in  this  whole 
region.  I've  acquired  a  very,  as  I  say,  sub- 
stantial education  in  the  strength  of  the 
countries  that  I've  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  and  the  importance  of  maintaining 
warm  and  strong  and  continuing  good  rela- 
tions between  these  countries  and  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


Document  343 


Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( Weinberger),  February 
16,  1982  (Extract)2 

Proposed  U.S.  Arms  Sales 
to  Jordan 

Mr.  Chris  Wallace.  As  we  reported 
earlier,  the  Israeli  Parliament  yesterday 
voted  to  oppose  a  U.S.  arms  sale  to  Jordan 
and  Prime  Minister  Begin  said  it  would 
violate  President  Reagan's  pledge  to  main- 
tain Israel's  military  superiority  in  the  re- 
gion. What's  your  reaction? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  that's  a  little 
preemptive  action  perhaps  because  there  is 
no  pending  sale  to  Jordan.  There  have  been 
discussions  of  things  that  I  had  with  them3 
as  to  what  their  military  needs  were,  which 
of  course  is  one  of  the  statutory  responsibil- 
ities of  the  post  I  have  now.  In  the  course  of 
these  discussions  they  mentioned  the  fact 
that  to  be  effective  anti-aircraft  defense, 
such  as  the  Hawk  missile,  needs  to  be 
mobile  which  is  of  course  accepted  and 
standard  fact.  It  is  also  by  definition,  by 
nature,  by  name,  a  defensive  weapon.  We 
had  discussions  of  that.  They  have  no  re- 
quest pending.  If  a  request  comes  in,  it 
would  be  considered  by  the  President  and 
the  National  Security  Council.  It  would 
then,  if  favorably  approved,  would  have  to 
go  to  the  Congress.  So  talk  of  an  arms  sale 


2  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  Chris  Wallace  interviewed  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  at  the  Pentagon  on  the  NBC 
"Today"  television  program.  The  source  text  is 
incorrectly  dated  February  15,  1982. 

3  Between  February  4  and  13,  Weinberger  vis- 
ited the  United  Kingdom,  Saudi  Arabia,  Oman, 
Jordan,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  He 
was  in  Jordan  from  February  10  to  13. 


to  Jordan,  because  we  had  discussions  in 
Jordan  about  it,  is,  I  think,  really  quite 
premature. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  though  that  the  sale 
of  anti-aircraft  missiles  and  of  F-16  fighters 
would  in  some  sense  jeopardize  Israel's 
military  superiority  in  the  region? 

A.  No,  I  think  Israel's  margin  of  superi- 
ority is  very  great  and  the  President,  the 
administration,  are  pledged  to  maintain  a 
margin  of  superiority.  I  do  think  that  there 
is  quite  a  difference  between  an  anti-aircraft 
missile  artd  an  advanced  fighter  plane.  But  I 
don't  think  there's  any  suggestion  that 
there  would  be  anything  other  than  careful 
consideration  given,  including  considera- 
tion of  Israel's  interest  andxrfthe  pledge  of 
that — the  administration  has  always  had  to 
maintain  that  strategic  superiority,  strategic 
edge  that  they  have.  What  is  important, 
however,  is  that  the  United  States  have 
more  than  one  friend  in  the  Mideast.  And 
adding  strength  to  other  countries  in  the 
Mideast  can  really  only  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  of  the  countries  in  the  Mideast, 
specifically  including  Jordan,  and  certainly 
including  ourselves,  by  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  Mideast  against  incursions  by 
the  Soviets  or  other  threats. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  one  more  question  about 
the  Jordanian  possible  arms  sales.  Mr. 
Begin  talks  of  your  "strange  and  astonish- 
ing statements"  but  says,  well,  perhaps 
you're  not  speaking  for  the  President.  Does 
Mr.  Reagan  share  your  view  about  the  need 
to  beef  up  Jordan's  air  defense? 

A.  I  think  President  Reagan  is  going  to 
have  to,  and  certainly  is  fully  capable  of, 
speaking  for  himself  on  all  of  these  issues.  I 
have  not  expressed  any  administration 
opinion  or  anything  of  the  kind.  All  I've 
done  is,  in  discussions  with  the  Jordanians, 
learn  that  they  feel  they  need  additional 
anti-aircraft  defensive  strength.  If  they 
should  make  a  request  for  that,  that  is 
making  the  Hawk  that  we  sold  them  earlier 
more  mobile  and  more  useful  and  thus 
preclude  the  necessity  of  their  getting  Sovi- 
et equipment,  then  we  would  certainly  want 
to  discuss  that.  And  if  we  agree  that  that 
should  be  done,  make  the  request  to  Con- 
gress. That's  a  long  way  down  the  road. 

Q.  You  talk  about  the  Israeli  reaction  as 
if  its  an  over  reaction.  But  let  me  ask  you 
about  a  number  of  statements  that  came  out 
of  your  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  most  of 
them  attributed  to  a  senior  official,  who 
most  people  at  least  in  this  town  think  it  was 
you. 

A.  And  many  of  them  very  inaccurate  I 
have  to  say. 
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Q.  Let  me  ask  you  about  some  of  them 
and  I'll  read  you  some  of  the  quotes.  "The 
administration  has  given  up  trying  to  deal 
with  Begin  and  is  getting  tough  with  Isra- 
el." 

A.  Absolutely  wrong.  All  that  was  ever 
said  on  the  trip  was  that  it  was  important 
that  the  United  States  have  many  friends  in 
the  Mideast,  more  than  one  friend,  that  we 
not  be  perceived  as  having  a  willingness  to 
have  only  one  friend  and  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  us,  it  was  important  to  the  Mideast 
and  to  Israel,  for  us  to  add  to  the  strength  of 
a  number  of  countries  in  that  region  so  that 
they  would  be  able  to  resist  incursions  by 
the  Soviets.  I  sometimes  get  the  feeling  that 
the  desire  is  to  have  sensational  story  rather 
than  to  say  what  was  actually  said.  But  in 
any  event,  I  hope  I've  set  that  to  rest. 
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economic  freedom  and  willpower,  charac- 
teristics Americans  greatly  admire. 

Despite  all  of  our  best  efforts,  however, 
these  are  still  very  difficult  times  for  the 
cause  of  peace.  We  will  not  rest  until  we 
have  achieved  a  just  and  comprehensive 
peace  in  your  troubled  area.  As  we  have  so 
often  in  the  past,  we  will  look  to  you  for 
advice  and  support  as  we  pursue  our  goal. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion  it  is  also 
appropriate  to  note  again  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  sup- 
port the  territorial  integrity,  soveriegnty 
and  independence  of  Jordan,  as  well  as 
Jordan's  unique  and  enduring  character. 
These  principles  have  formed  the  basis  of 
our  mutually  beneficial  relationship  for  30 
years.  You  may  rest  assured  that  they  are 
the  rock  upon  which  our  future  relations 
will  be  built  as  well. 

I  trust  that  in  the  years  ahead  the  dreams 
we  hold  in  common  come  to  life  for  our  two 
peoples  and  for  all  of  those  whose  lives  are 
touched  by  our  deeds. 

Sincerely, 


Letter  From  the  Secretary  of  State  (Shultz)  to 
King  Hussein,  August  11,  19824 


George  P.  Shultz 


The  Thirtieth  Anniversary 
of  King  Hussein's 
Accession  to  the  Throne 

Your  Majesty,  It  is  my  pleasure  to  ex- 
tend best  wishes  to  you  and  to  the  people  of 
Jordan  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  your 
accession  to  the  Throne.  The  length  and 
success  of  your  reign  ranks  as  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  modern  statesman- 
ship. Seven  Presidents  and  ten  Secretaries 
of  State  have  benefitted  from  the  wisdom  of 
your  counsel  and  from  the  strength  of  your 
support  for  our  shared  objectives. 

You  became  King  at  a  most  difficult 
period  for  your  country  and  for  your  re- 
gion. Jordan  has  since  made  long  strides  on 
the  road  to  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment and  is  today  one  of  the  examples  of 
success  held  out  to  those  just  setting  out 
toward  creating  prosperity  for  their  people. 
You  have  done  this  with  strength,   great 
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Statements  by  President  Reagan  and  King 
Hussein,  December  21,  19825 

Commitment  for  Peace  in 
the  Middle  East 

The  President.  One  of  the  nicest  cus- 
toms in  the  Middle  East  is  the  traditional 
greeting,  "Peace  be  upon  you."  King  Hus- 
sein's visit  with  us  comes  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  thoughts  of  peace  are  very  much 
in  our  minds.  And  in  our  meeting  today, 
His  Majesty  and  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
reaffirm  personally  the  continuing  friend- 


4  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October 
1982,  p.  45.  The  letter  was  released  to  the  press 
by  Department  of  State  Acting  Spokesman  Alan 
Romberg  after  the  August  1 1  Daily  Press  Briefing. 


5  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  December  27,  1982,  pp. 
1647-1648.  The  remarks  were  made  on  the  South 
Lawn  of  the  White  House  at  1:32  p.m.,  following 
the  first  meeting  between  President  Reagan  and 
King  Hussein.  King  Hussein  visited  Washington, 
December  18-23,  to  meet  with  President  Reagan 
and  other  U.S.  Government  officials. 
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ship  between  our  two  countries  and  to 
share  with  each  other  our  hopes  and 
dreams  about  our  common  goal  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  trusting  friends,  we've  spoken  to  one 
another  as  we  always  do — with  candor  and 
good  will.  And  I  told  the  King  of  my  per- 
sonal commitment  to  see  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  become  a  true  and  lasting  reality 
and  of  my  equally  deep  commitment  to  the 
proposals  that  we  made  September  1st  to 
Israel,  to  the  Palestinians,  and  to  the  Arab 
States. 

I  also  expressed  America's  gratitude  to 
the  King  for  his  own  important  actions  in 
support  of  our  initiative  over  these  past  few 
months.  His  Majesty  eloquently  described 
his  vision  of  peace  and  reviewed  for  us  what 
he's  been  doing  to  help  give  peace  a  chance 
to  take  root — particularly  his  efforts  to  en- 
courage the  Palestinians  to  join  him  in 
efforts  to  take  bold  steps  toward  peace. 

Together,  we've  also  shared  our 
thoughts  on  what  remains  and  must  be 
done  by  each  and  all  of  us  to  give  life  to  this 
common  goal.  We  share  a  sense  of  urgency 
to  succeed  at  this  commitment.  Our  discus- 
sion today  has  led  to  further  meetings  be- 
tween our  staffs  over  the  next  2  days  and  I 
look  forward  to  meeting  with  the  King  again 
before  he  leaves  Washington. 

Your  Majesty,  welcome. 

King  Hussein.  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the 
warmth  of  your  welcome,  for  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  I  and  my  colleagues  have  had 
of  meeting  with  you,  sir,  and  with  our 
friends  and  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
many  problems  of  mutual  concern  and  in- 
terest and  many  challenges  that  lie  before 
us. 

We  look  forward,  sir,  to  continuing  our 
discussions  in  the  coming  days  and  this  is  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  reaffirm  a  long-life 
commitment  for  the  establishment  of  a  just 
and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  May 
we  hope  and  pray  that  we  will  succeed  in 
making  a  contribution  for  a  better  future  for 
generations  to  come  in  our  part  of  the 
world  and  for  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

We'll  continue  to  do  our  utmost  and  we 
value  very  much,  indeed,  the  atmosphere  of 
friendship,  honesty,  and  candor  that  has 
characterized  our  relations  and  particularly, 
sir,  the  friendship  that  exists  between  us.  I 
thank  you  very,  very  much  indeed,  sir,  for 
your  many  kindnesses  and  for  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  being  with  you  and  with  our 
friends.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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Statements  by  President  Reagan  and  King 
Hussein  1,  December  23,  19826 

Dialogue  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East 

The  President.  Your  Majesty,  we've  had 
extremely — and  productive  talks  and  I  think 
we've  made  significant  progress  toward 
peace.  We  have  initiated  a  dialogue  from 
which  we  should  not  consider  turning  back. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  and  the 
road  ahead  is>  tough.  But  it's  the  right  road 
and  I  remain  optimistic  that  direct  negotia- 
tions for  a  just  resolution  of  the  Palestinian 
problem  in  the  context  of  a  real  and  endur- 
ing peace  is  within  our  reach. 

Your  visit  has  served  as  a  reminder  that 
the  bonds  of  friendship  that  link  Jordan  and 
the  United  States  are  as  strong  as  ever.  And 
I  am  gratified  as  well  by  the  warmth  and 
good  will  which  characterizes  our  personal 
relationship. 

I  hope  we  can  build  on  these  bases  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead  to  achieve  the 
objective,  enduring  peace,  which  we  and 
our  people  so  fully  share. 

Your  Majesty,  I  wish  you  a  safe  trip  and 
look  forward  to  our  next  meeting. 

King  Hussein.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
you  once  again,  sir,  for  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  I've  had,  together  with  my  party 
from  Jordan,  of  meeting  you,  sir,  and  being 
with  our  friends  at  this  very  important, 
historical  point  in  time  in  terms  of  our 
common  hopes,  in  terms  of  the  future  of  the 
area  I  come  from  and  the  future  of  genera- 
tions to  come. 

To  the  skeptics,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it 
has  been,  in  my  view,  a  very  successful  visit. 
I  believe,  sir,  that  we  have  an  understanding 


6  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  December  27,  1982,  pp. 
1661-1662.  The  remarks  were  made  on  the  South 
Grounds  of  the  White  House  at  2:46  p.m.,  follow- 
ing a  meeting  between  the  President  and  the  King 
in  the  Oval  Office  with  a  group  of  U.S.  officials 
and  then  in  the  Cabinet  Room  with  members  of 
the  Jordanian  delegation,  prior  to  the  King's 
departure. 
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of  each  other's  views  better  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past. 

I  can  also  seek  to  advise  our  friends  that 
Jordan  has  been  committed  for  the  cause  of 
establishing  a  just  and  durable  peace.  It  has 
been  our  record  since'67.  This  was 
reemphasized  by  the  first  [Fez]  summit,7 
representing  the  view  and  the  consensus  of 
the  entire  Arab  world.  And  I  hope  that  I've 
been  able  on  this  visit  to  assure  you,  sir,  and 
our  friends  of  our  determination  to  do  all  in 
our  power  for  the  establishment  of  a  just 
and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  will  go  back  to  our  area.  We  will  be  in 
close  contact  and— over  the  coming  period 
with  our  brethren  there.  There  is  much  that 
we  will  take  back  with  us.  And  we  hope  to  be 
in  touch  again — I  hope  to  have  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  being  with  you,  sir,  before 
too  long. 

Rest  assured  of  our  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  future  generations,  their  rights  to 
live  in  peace  and  security  in  our  entire  area. 
I  hope  that  we  can  contribute  our  share  for 
a  better,  safer,  more  stable  life  for  genera- 
tions to  come  in  the  Middle  East. 

Thank  you  so  much,  sir,  for  your  many 
kindnesses  and  your  warm  welcome.  And 
may  I  also  wish  you  a  very  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  very  Happy  New  Year,  sir. 


G.  Lebanon 
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Statement  by  the  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  (Kirkpatrick)  Before  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  February  2d,  19821 


Enlarging  the  U.N. 
Interim  Force  in  Lebanon 

Mr.   President,2  for  the  past  week  the 
Government    of    the    United    States    has 


7  See  footnote  49  to  document  320. 

1  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  05(82),  February  25,  1982.  This 
statement  was  made  after  adoption  of  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  501  (1982)  by  a  vote  of  13 
(including  the  United  States)  to  0,  with  2  absten- 
tions on  February  25,  1982.  The  resolution  au- 
thorized an  increase  in  UNIFIL's  troop  strength 
from  6,000  to  7,000.  For  text,  see  U.N.  Chronicle, 
April  1982,  pp.  18-19. 

2  Sir  Anthony  Parsons,  Permanent  Represent- 


worked  alongside  other  governments  in  this 
body  and  alongside  you  to  negotiate  a  text 
that  would  have  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon,  the  troop  contributors 
and  others  who  support  this  important 
peacekeeping  operation.  We  have  also 
sought  a  text  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
Lebanon's  neighbors  and  respect  the  vital 
national  interests  of  all  concerned.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Council  has  succeeded  in 
negotiating  such  a  resolution.  An  observer 
of  the  Council's  activities  might  wonder 
why,  in  fact,  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  find 
consensus  on  a  question  about  which  there 
was  so  little  disagreement,  the  question  of 
whether  the  Council  should  or  should  not 
support  General  Callaghan's3  request  that 
1000  troops  be  added  to  the  UNIFIL  con- 
tingent. And  we  do  regret  that  the  Council 
could  not  take  the  simple,  straightforward 
step  of  enlarging  the  UNIFIL  forces  without 
adding  to  the  resolution  some  elements  that 
seemed  to  us  extraneous  to  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution.  We  regret  that  it  is 
so  difficult  here  to  take  constructive  action 
without  obstructive,  ad  hominem  attacks  on 
one  another. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  nonetheless  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  which  provides  General 
Callaghan  the  additional  1,000  troops  for 
the  UNIFIL  forces  which  he  has  said  he 
needed  to  accomplish  his  task,  to  provide 
the  soldiers  under  his  command  with  the 
reinforcement  and  the  leisure  that  they  re- 
quire. My  government  is  committed  to  the 
task  of  extending  and  reinforcing  peace  in 
this  deeply  troubled  area.  We  are  commit- 
ted also  to  restoring  the  sovereignty  and  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon.  We  believe  that  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence that  afflicts  the  area  is  profoundly 
dangerous  to  the  security,  peace,  and  well- 
being  of  the  region  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  all  its  aspects  and  complexities. 
We  expect  that  the  reinforced  troops  of 
UNIFIL  will  be  able  more  effectively  to  deal 
with  the  incursions  and  violations  of  all 
kinds  and  from  all  sources.  To  help  achieve 
these  goals,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  offers  its  moral,  political,  financial, 
diplomatic  support.  We  also  work  through 
our  bilateral  and  regional  diplomacy  to 
achieve  these  goals.  We  desire  to  express 
our  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  representative  of  the 


ative  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, served  as  President  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  during  February  1982. 

3  Major    General    William    Callaghan,    Com- 
mander, U.N.  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon. 
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United  Nations  Secretariat  for  his  hard 
work  on  behalf  of  peace  in  this  troubled 
region.  Finally,  we  offer  our  best,  warm 
wishes  to  General  Callaghan  and  the 
UNIFIL  troops  as  they  continue  their  terri- 
bly important  task. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


Document  348 

Testimony  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs  (Constable)  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Lebanon,  fordan,  Syria,  and  Iraq 
Affairs,  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs  (Howell),  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  March  3,  1982  (Extract)4 

Efforts  to  Maintain  the 
Cease-Fire  in  Lebanon 


Mr.  Hamilton.  All  right,  sir.  Let  us 
begin  with  Lebanon  and  the  Habib  mis- 
sion.5 

What  is  the  objective  for  Mr.  Habib  this 
time  around  with  regard  to  Lebanon? 

Mr.  Constable.  Well,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  Ambassador  Habib's  mission  on 
this  occasion  is  to  try  to  strengthen  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  which  has  been  in 
place  since  last  July. 

That  cessation  of  hostilities  had  been 
under  a  certain  amount  of  pressure.  There 
have  been  discussions  and  rhetoric  about  a 
possible  breakdown.  We  think  it  has  been  a 
major  achievement  of  our  policies  in  the 
area  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  has 
endured  since  last  July.  Countless  lives  have 
been  saved  through  this  process  and  we 
hope  that  Ambassador  Habib's  current  trip 
will  result  in  its  strengthening  and  consoli- 
dation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  we  think  there  is  a 
real  danger  of  a  collapse  of  that  cease-fire? 


4  Source:  Developments  in  the  Middle  East,  March 
1 982:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  2-5. 

5  Ambassador  Habib  visited  Lebanon,  Israel, 
Syria,  and  Jordan,  February  26-March  10,  1982. 


Mr.  Constable.  I  think  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  which  is  rather  volatile,  the  danger 
always  exists. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  it  greater  now  than  it 
has  been? 

Mr.  Constable.  It  has  been  our  impres- 
sion that  in  recent  weeks  there  has  been 
perhaps  a  greater  danger  than  previously. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  we  see  chances  of  an 
Israeli  attack  on  Lebanon  soon? 

Mr.  Constable.  I  think  the  Israelis  have 
made  it  pretty  clear  that  in  the  event  of 
some  sort  of  provocation  they  would  re- 
spond to  that.  So  that  there  is  a  danger  in 
the  first  instance  of  a  breakdown  across  the 
border  toward  Israel  and,  in  that  event,  of 
an  Israeli  response. 

So,  there  is  a  certain  fragility  in  it  and 
Ambassador  Habib  is  there  to  try  to  see  if 
he  can  make  it  stronger  and  persuade  all  of 
the  parties  concerned  that  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  is  worth  preserving  and  that  the 
costs  of  a  breakdown  would  be  great  and  in 
no  one's  interest. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  it  our  impression  that 
the  Palestinians  are  building  up  their  weap- 
ons in  South  Lebanon  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Constable.  We  believe  there  has 
been  some  increase  in  armaments  since  the 
cease-fire  came  into  place.  We  understand 
Israeli  concerns  over  this  and  we  share 
them.  But  our  principal  interest  is  that  there 
be  a  strengthening  of  the  cease-fire.  This  is 
valuable  in  itself,  it  saves  lives  and  we  hope 
that  neither  side  will  take  steps  that  would 
affect  and  undermine  or  break  that  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  When  you  say  there  has 
been  some  buildup,  could  you  be  more 
specific  than  that? 

Mr.  Constable.  We  are  aware  of  the 
introduction  of  some  additional  artillery. 
The  problem  of  counting  is  a  very  difficult 
one  for  us  and  I  would  not  try  to  be  very 
precise  about  numbers  because  I  do  not 
think  we  can  be  in  a  way  that  is  really  sound. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Where  does  it  come 
from? 

Mr.  Constable.  It  comes  from  different 
directions.  The  PLO  gets  its  weapons  some- 
times from  Syria,  sometimes  from  outside. 
The  Libyans  have  occasionally  supplied 
weaponry  to  parts  of  the  PLO,  to  some  of 
the  splinter  groups. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  we  consider  that 
buildup  a  violation  of  the  cease-fire  or  the 
spirit  of  the  cease-fire? 
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Mr.  Constable.  Well,  the  cease-fire  it- 
self, of  course,  speaks  of  movement  across 
the  border  in  either  direction,  from  Leba- 
non into  Israel,  from  Israel  into  Lebanon. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  language  and 
agreement  does  not  address  the  question  of 
buildup  of  weapons.  Obviously,  anything 
that  raises  tensions  in  the  area  can  un- 
dermine the  spirit  of  the  cease-fire,  can 
undermine  the  commitment  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  and  so,  that  in  itself  would 
be  dangerous. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  the  Syrian  missiles 
are  still  there,  are  they  not,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  triggering  factors? 

Mr.  Constable.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why  have  not  the  Syri- 
ans taken  those  out? 

Mr.  Constable.  Well,  I  would  rather  not 
get  right  into  that  at  this  point.  Some  of 
these  issues  are  very  much  what  Phil  Habib 
will  be  talking  about  in  his  discussions  at 
various  stops  along  the  way,  and  I  would 
not  want  to  say  anything  here  in  open 
session  that  might  prejudice  his  efforts  to 
work  on  these  problems. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Will  Ambassador  Habib 
be  seeing  Mr.  Assad? 

Mr.  Constable.  He  has  seen  him,  yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  He  has  already  seen 
him? 

Mr.  Constable.  He  has  seen  him  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Are  we  getting  coopera- 
tion from  the  Saudis  in  defusing  the  situa- 
tion there? 

Mr.  Constable.  Well,  the  Saudis  have 
been  very  interested  in  the  Lebanon  prob- 
lem and  were  very  cooperative  in  the  proc- 
ess of  bringing  about  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities last  July.  They  have  been  cooperative 
in  the  Arab  folio wup  committee's  efforts  to 
bring  about  some  reconciliation  among  the 
Lebanese  factions. 

One  of  the  stops  that  Ambassador  Habib 
will  be  making  is  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  he  will 
be  discussing  with  the  Saudis  our  mutual 
interest  in  trying  to  improve  the  Lebanon 
situation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So,  they  are  still  actively 
interested  and  involved. 

Mr.  Constable.  They  continue  to  be 
interested  and  they  find  some  aspects  of  it 
as  frustrating  as  we  do. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  about  the  role  of 
the  Lebanese  Army  here?  Have  they  ex- 
tended their  writ  to  any  noticeable  extent? 


Mr.  Constable.  That  remains  an  objec- 
tive of  the  central  government.  I  think  that 
that  has  not  happened  in  recent  months  in 
the  particular  expansions. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Not  in  southern  Leba- 
non. 

Mr.  Constable.  Not  at  this  point.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  they  would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  we  recently  turned 
down  a  request  from  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment for  some  tanks.  What  was  the  reason 
for  that  decision? 

Mr.  Constable.  If  I  may  ask  Mr.  Howell 
to  address  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  request  actually  was 
for  the  transfer  of  some  tanks  from  a  third 
country.  It  is  not  a  question  of  us  turning 
them  down,  but  it  is  a  question  of  the 
Lebanese  Government  making  arrange- 
ments with  the  other  country  and  then 
getting  our  approval  for  the  transfer. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  were  not  American 
tanks? 

Mr.  Howell.  They  are  originally  Ameri- 
can tanks.  Of  course,  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment would  be  a  government  to  which  we 
would  have  no  problem  in  principle  with 
the  transfer.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  the 
U.S.  Government  having  turned  down  the 
request. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Would  they  have  gotten 
the  tanks  had  w.e  not  intervened? 

Mr.  Howell.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand 
the  question. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  not  sure  I  un- 
derstand the  situation.  [Laughter] 

Where  are  the  tanks  coming  from? 

Mr.  Howell.  Sir,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am 
prepared  to  say  at  the  present  stage  in  this 
forum. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  open  session? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  All  right. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Constable,  last  Friday, 
I  believe,  the  State  Department  said  it  was 
not  aware  of  any  major  infusion  of  arms 
into  southern  Lebanon.6  Is  that  still  the 
position  of  the  Department? 


6  Reference  is  to  a  statement  by  Department  of 
State  Spokesman  Dean  Fischer  at  the  Department 
of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing  on  Friday,  February 
26,  1982. 
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Mr.  Constable.  Our  position  is  that 
there  have  been  additional  arms  brought 
into  Lebanon.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  useful 
to  try  to  get  into  discussions  about  major 
and  minor  and  so  on,  but  the  central  point 
is  that  anything  that  threatens  the  stability 
of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  is  something 
that  has  to  concern  us.  It  concerns  the 
Israelis,  too,  and  we  share  that  concern. 

Mr.  Findley.  Am  I  incorrect  in  my  state- 
ment that  the  State  Department  said  that  it 
was  unaware  of  any  major  infusion? 

Mr.  Constable.  I  believe  that  was  said 
by  the  spokesman. 

Mr.  Findley.  Do  you  have  reason  to 
modify  that? 

Mr.  Constable.  I  am  not  trying  to  modi- 
fy it,  I  am  trying  to  shift  the  emphasis  to  the 
central  issue  as  we  see  it,  which  is  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  rather  than  the  de- 
bate about  how  many  weapons  have  come 
in. 

Mr.  Findley.  It  is  a  very  important  item 
because  you  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  what 
Mr.  Arens  has  said  about  the  likelihood  of 
the  Israeli  movement  there,  the  need  to 
preempt  or  to  prevent  attack.7 

If  our  Government  sees  a  major  infusion 
of  arms,  that  would  certainly  give  the  Israel- 
is a  basis  for  a  decision  to  attack.  So,  it  is 
timely  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Constable.  What  my  major  point  is, 
and  what  we  are  saying  to  the  Israelis  and 
all  parties  involved  in  this  is  that  we  do  not 
see  any  developments  that  would  justify 
breaking  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
letting  that  very  important  achievement 
which  has  saved  so  many  lives  over  these 
past  months  and  brought  at  least  a  fragile 
kind  of  tranquility  to  the  area — 

Mr.  Findley.  Is  it  our  opinion  that  the 
PLO  has  not  broken  the  cease-fire? 

Mr.  Constable.  We  believe  that  there 
was  at  least  a  technical  violation  of  the 
cease-fire  in  the  penetration  involved  with 
members  of  Fatah  moving  from  Lebanon 
through  Syria,  through  Jordan  in  an  at- 
tempt to  target  Israeli  facilities  or  person- 
nel— we  are  not  quite  sure  what  the  target 
was.  But  we  believe  that  was  indeed  a  viola- 
tion. 


Mr.  Findley.  What  were  they  targeting? 

Mr.  Constable.  We  do  not  know  what 
their  final  objective  was,  they  were  inter- 
cepted. 

Mr.  Findley.  Did  they  move  into  Israeli 
territory  at  any  point? 

Mr.  Constable.  They  were  on  the  West 
Bank  when  they  were  apprehended. 

Mr.  Findley.  They  were  on  the  West 
Bank? 

Mr.  (Nonstable.  But  they  were  not  there 
with  an  innocent  purpose. 

Mr.  Findley.  They  were  not  within  pre- 
67  Israel. 

Mr.  Constable.  No;  but  it  was  pretty 
clear  that  they  were  moving  towards  Israeli 
targets.  They  came  out  from  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Findley.  Does  our  Government  view 
with  concern  statements  such  as  that  made 
by  Mr.  Arens,  indicating  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  Israel  moves  into 
Lebanon? 

Mr.  Constable.  In  all  our  discussions 
with  all  of  the  parties  we  encourage  that 
that  cessation  of  hostilities  be  maintained. 


Document  349 

Statement  and  Remarks  by  the  President's 
Special  Emissary  to  the  Middle  East 
(Habib),  March  18,  1982  (Extract)8 

U.S.  Support  for  "An 
Independent,  United, 
Integral  Lebanon" 


[Ambassador  Habib.]  During  my  recent 
trip  to  the  Middle  East,9  I  was  concerned 


7  Moshe  Arens,  the  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  told  reporters  on  February  25, 
1982,  that  an  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon  was  "a 
matter  of  time."  (Facts  on  File,  1982,  Vol.  42,  p. 
121F2) 


8  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  March 
18,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Habib  made  his  statement  and  remarks 
on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House  at  2:31 
p.m.  after  reporting  to  President  Reagan. 

9  Regarding  Habib's  trip,  see  footnote  5  above. 
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principally  with  two  tasks  assigned  to  me  by 
President  Reagan:  First,  to  do  what  I  could 
to  strengthen  and  reinforce  the  cessation  of 
hostile  military  action  which  we  helped  to 
bring  into  existence  last  July;  second,  to  see 
what  the  United  States  could  do  with  regard 
to  the  Lebanese  situation  itself. 

I  reported  to  the  President  that  all  par- 
ties realize  more  than  ever  the  grave  impli- 
cations of  a  major  breakdown  of  the  cease- 
fire. However,  the  situation  should  still  be 
described  as  fragile,  despite  the  fact  that 
cease-Fire  violations  have  been  of  minor 
significance  compared  with  the  situation 
that  existed  last  spring.  We  believe  that  any 
move  which  could  lead  to  a  breakdown  of 
the  cease-fire  must  be  avoided.  Military 
actions  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  and 
would  be  extremely  damaging  to  the  peace 
process  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  for  the  internal  Lebanese  situation,  it 
is  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  United 
States.  I  made  it  clear  during  my  trip  that 
the  United  States  strongly  supports  an  inde- 
pendent, united,  integral  Lebanon,  sover- 
eign within  its  internationally  recognized 
borders.  We  have  welcomed  the  expansion 
of  the  UNIFIL  forces — the  U.N.  forces — by 
1,000  men,  which  will  help  stabilize  the 
situation  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. We  continue  to  support  efforts  to  order 
political  consensus  and  national  reconcilia- 
tion within  Lebanon  and  seek  to  enlist  the 
support  of  Arab   States   for  this   process. 

We  strongly  support  the  constitutional 
process  which  calls  for  the  free  election  of 
the  next  president  of  Lebanon,  which  will 
take  place  later  this  year.  We  believe  the 
Lebanese  themselves,  if  they  are  not  sub- 
jected to  undue  pressures  and  influence, 
will  be  able  to  get  together  in  a  way  that  will 
strengthen  their  national  sovereignty. 

To  sum  up,  I  informed  the  President  that 
pursuant  to  his  instructions,  we  have  been 
able  to  underline  the  strong  and  abiding 
American  interest  and  concern  with  the 
future  of  Lebanon  and  the  need  to  maintain 
the  cease-fire,  which  has  unquestionably 
saved  many  lives.  Thank  you. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  promise  from  Israel 
that  they  would  not  invade  southern  Leba- 
non? 

Ambassador  Habib.  What  I  received  was 
a  clear  indication  that  they  wish  to  abide  by 
the  cease-fire. 

Q.  Ambassador  Habib,  Dean  Fischer 
made   a   point   today10   of  saying   that   the 


10  Department  of  State  Spokesman  Dean  Fis- 
cher made  this  observation  during  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Dailv  Press  Briefing  on  March  18, 
1982. 


cease-fire  extends  the  action  that  might 
originate  in  Lebanon  and  go  through  Syria 
and  Jordan.  Why  was  that  specific  point 
made? 

Ambassador  Habib.  That's  always  been 
the  case.  There's  nothing  new  about  that. 
The  cease-fire  terms,  which  were  always — 
as  you  know,  were  never  written — there  was 
never  a  signed  agreement — cease-fire  terms 
are — always  involved  action  from  Lebanon 
into  Israel  or  from  Israel  into  Lebanon  and 
it  also  included  the  enclave  in  the  south  to 
and  from.  So  there's  nothing — there's  noth- 
ing extraordinary  about  that.  It's  just  that 
the  question  was  raised  and  defined  in 
those  terms.  That's  always  been  the  clear 
understanding  on  my  part. 

Q.  Are  the  Syrian  missiles  in  Lebanon, 
which  at  one  time  Prime  Minister  Begin  was 
threatening  to  take  out,  a  problem  any 
longer? 

Ambassador  Habib.  They're  still  a  prob- 
lem. The  Israelis  still  consider  that  they 
should  leave.  And  we  took  up  that  problem 
on  both  sides.  I  would  say  at  the  moment 
that  the  cease-fire  was  of  more  immediate 
interest  and  its  affirmation — the  affirmation 
of  the  cease-fire  in  light  of  recent  events 
was — sort  of  overtook  that  one  a  little  bit. 

Q.  You  say  Israel  gave  you  the  clear 
understanding  that  they  wish  to  abide  by 
the  cease-fire. 

Ambassador  Habib.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  take  that  to  mean  that  they 
will  unless  there  is  some  provocation?  And 
can  you — 

Ambassador  Habib.  They  will  not  attack. 

Q.  They  will  not  attack? 

Ambassador  Habib.  That  is  correct. 
That's  my  understanding.  Not  be  the  first  to 
attack,  anyway. 

Q.  Ambassador  Habib,  is  there  some 
reason  to  believe — some  assurances  or  evi- 
dence that  the  Palestinians  would  slow  a 
buildup  in  southern  Lebanon  that  the  Isra- 
elis say  they  are  concerned  about? 

Ambassador  Habib.  Those  are  questions 
that  we  discussed  in  various  places.  I  don't 
think  it  would  be — I  don't  think  I'm  in  a 
position  to  say  anything  very  positive  about 
something  like  that,  other  than  to  say  that  I 
would  hope  that  nothing  occurs  which  cre- 
ates any  provocative  appearance  and  noth- 
ing occurs  which  would  produce  any  pro- 
vocative actions. 
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Document  350 

Statement  Read  by  the  Department  of  State 
Acting  Spokesman  (Romberg),  June  4, 
1982" 

U.S.  Reaction  to  the 
Attempted  Assassination 
of  Israel's  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Kingdom 

The  despicable  assassination  attempt  on 
the  Israeli  Ambassador  in  London12  has 
once  again  set  off  a  new  spiral  of  violence  in 
the  Middle  East.  We  have  been  receiving 
reports  of  Israeli  air  strikes  in  and  around 
Beirut  today.  These  air  strikes  have  now 
ceased,  according  to  our  latest  information. 

We  also  have  press  and  other  reports 
that  just  a  little  while  ago  rockets  launched 
from  southern  Lebanon  began  hitting 
northern  Israel. 

The  United  States  would  be  deeply  and 
profoundly  concerned  over  any  loss  of  in- 
nocent lives  caused  by  this  threatening  spi- 
ral of  violence. 

We  call  on  all  parties  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  refrain  immediately  from  any  fur- 
ther acts  of  violence.  This  would  only  bring 
the  loss  of  innocent  lives.  We  call  on  all  with 
influence  on  the  parties  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  bring  this  violence  to  an  end 
immediately. 


11  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  statement  was  read  at  the 
Department  of  State  Dailv  Press  Briefing  held  at 
12:48  p.m. 

12  On  the  evening  of  June  3,  Shlomo  Argov, 
Israel's  Ambassador  to  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
shot  and  seriously  wounded  outside  the  Dorches- 
ter Hotel  in  London.  Israel  attributed  the  attack  to 
the  PLO,  although  a  Palestinian  faction  associated 
with  Abu  Nidal  (code  name  for  Sabri  Khalil  al- 
Banna)  later  claimed  responsibility. 


Resolution   508   (1982),   Adopted   by   the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  June  5,  198213 

Appeal  for  a  Cease-Fire  in 
Lebanon 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  Security  Council  resolutions 
425  (1978), 14  426  (1978)15  and  the  ensuing 
resolutions,  and  more  particularly,  Security 
Council  resolution  501  (1982),16 

Taking  note  of  the  letters  of  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  Lebanon17  dated  4 
June  1982  (S/15161  and  S/15162), 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  deterioration  of  the 
present  situation  in  Lebanon  and  in  the 
Lebanese-Israeli  border  area,  and  its  conse- 
quences for  peace  and  security  in  the  re- 
gion, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  violation  of  the 
territorial  integrity,  independence,  and 
sovereignty  of  Lebanon, 

Reaffirming  and  supporting  the  statement 
made  by  the  President  and  the  members  of 
the  Security  Council  on  4  June  1982 
(S/15163),  as  well  as  the  urgent  appeal 
issued  by  the  Secretary-General  on  4  June 
1982,  »8 

Taking  note  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General,19 

1.  Calls  upon  all  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
to  cease  immediately  and  simultaneously  all 
military  activities  within  Lebanon  and 
across  the  Lebanese-Israeli  border  and  no 
later  than  0600  hours  local  time  on  Sunday, 
6  June  1982; 

2.  Requests  all  Member  States  which  are 
in  a  position  to  do  so  to  bring  their  influ- 
ence to  bear  upon  those  concerned  so  that 


13  Source:  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
508  (1982);  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  September  1982,  p.  14.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously. 

14  For  text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic 
Documents,   1977-1980,  p.  789. 

15  For  text,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
May  1978,  p.  51. 

•''  See  footnote  1  to  document  347. 

17  Ghassan  at-Tueni. 

'»  For  text,  see  U.N.  document  SG/SM/3292, 
June  4,  1982. 

19  For  the  text  of  the  U.N.  Secretary-General's 
report  to  the  Security  Council  on  hostilities  in 
Lebanon,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV. 2374,  June  5, 
1982. 
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the  cessation  of  hostilities  declared  by  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  490  (1981)20  can  be 
respected; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  un- 
dertake all  possible  efforts  to  ensure  the 
implementation  of  and  compliance  with  this 
resolution  and  to  report  to  the  Security 
Council  as  early  as  possible  and  not  later 
than  forty-eight  hours  after  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 


Document  352 

Statement  Read  by  the  President's  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  (Speakes),  Versailles,  France, 
June  6,  198221 

Ambassador  Habib's 
Mission  to  Lebanon 

The  President  has  summoned  Ambassa- 
dor Philip  Habib  to  Versailles  to  discuss  the 
Middle  East  situation.  At  the  President's 
direction,  Ambassador  Habib  will  come  at 
3:30  this  afternoon,  where  he  will  meet  in 
the  President's  suite  with  the  President  and 
Secretary  Haig. 

Ambassador  Habib's  mission,  as  out- 
lined by  the  President,  will  be  to  offer  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

During  this  meeting,  the  President  will 
discuss  the  current  escalation  of  violence  in 
the  Middle  East  and  will  determine  Ambas- 
sador Habib's  role  in  the  coming  days  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting. 

In  connection  with  the  escalation  of  vio- 
lence, the  United  States  Government  has 
ordered  a  reduction  in  force  of  U.S.  Embas- 
sy personnel  in  Beirut.  In  the  next  72  hours, 
all  dependents  will  leave,  and  an  Embassy 
staff  of  approximately  50  will  be  reduced  by 
one-half. 


The  President  last  night  sent  a  personal 
letter  to  Prime  Minister  Menahem  Begin  of 
Israel  expressing  the  President's  hopes  that 
the  Government  of  Israel  would  seriously 
consider  that  no  further  action  be  taken  that 
could  widen  the  conflict. 

We  have  made  similar  appeals  to  every 
government  in  the  area  with  some  influence 
over  the  situation  or  the  parties  which  have 
been  engaged  in  the  fighting.  I  would  char- 
acterize it  as  we  have  pulled  out  all  stops  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  a 
restoration  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
which  was  arranged  by  Ambassador  Habib 
in  July  of  1981. 

We  have  strongly  supported  the  call  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and 
the  Secretary-General  for  a  cessation  of  the 
hostilities  at  dawn  this  morning.  We  con- 
tinue to  be  deeply  and  profoundly  con- 
cerned by  the  mounting  loss  of  lives  caused 
by  this  ongoing  spiral  of  violence  and  coun- 
terviolence. 

We  renew  our  call  on  all  parties  to  re- 
frain at  once  from  further  violence.  We 
continue  to  call  on  all  with  influence  on  the 
parties  to  exert  all  their  efforts  to  effecting  a 
speedy  end  to  this  tragic  violence.  We  will 
continue  to  confer  closely  with  all  parties  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  fighting.  I  can  assure 
you  we're  exerting  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
to  restore  peace  to  the  region. 


Document  353 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig)  at 
a  Press  Briefing,  Versailles,  France,  June  6, 
1982  (Extract)22 

Efforts  to  Limit  the  War 
in  Lebanon 


20  This  resolution,  calling  for  an  end  to  armed 
attacks  and  reaffirming  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil's commitment  to  the  sovereignty,  integrity,  and 
independence  of  Lebanon,  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Security  Council  on  July  21,  1981. 

21  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, June  14,  1982,  p.  754.  Speakes  read  this 
statement  at  a  White  House  press  briefing  held  in 
the  L'Orangerie  Press  Center  beginning  at  12:34 
p.m.  President  Reagan  was  attending  the  eighth 
economic  summit  conference  at  Versailles,  June 
4-6.  For  documentation,  see  Chapter  5,  Part  F. 


We  have  been  watching  this   situation 
moment   bv   moment   as    it   unfolds.   The 


22  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
192,  June  16,  1982;  also  printed  in  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  July  1982,  p.  7.  For  the  full  text  of 
the  statement,  see  ibid.,  pp.  7-9.  Secretary  Haig 
accompanied  President  Reagan  to  Versailles  for 
the  eighth  economic  summit  conference,  June  4- 
6.  The  omitted  portion  relates  to  developments 
on  economic  questions  at  the  Conference  and  a 
subsequent  question-and-answer  session. 
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President  has  followed  it  throughout  the 
day,  and  has  shared  with  his  colleagues 
during  the  plenary  session  the  updates  that 
we  had  as  they  developed  to  include  the  fact 
of  his  communication  very  early  this  morn- 
ing with  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  the  re- 
sponse received  later  this  afternoon  from 
Mr.  Begin. 

Now,  that  response  was  consistent  with 
the  decision  made  by  the  Israeli  Cabinet 
and  announced  in  Jerusalem  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"The  Cabinet  took  the  following  deci- 
sion, first,  to  instruct  the  Israeli  defense 
forces  to  place  all  civilian  population  of 
the  Galilee  beyond  the  range  of  the  ter- 
rorist fire  from  Lebanon  where  they, 
their  bases,  and  their  headquarters  are 
concentrated.  The  name  of  the  operation 
is  Peace  for  Galilee.  During  the  opera- 
tion, the  Syrian  army  will  not  be  attacked 
unless  it  attacks  the  Israeli  forces.  Israel 
continues  to  aspire  to  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty  with  an  independent  Leba- 
non, its  territorial  integrity  preserved." 

That  is  the  brief  text,  which  you  may  or 
may  not  have  seen  from  Israel. 

Now,  we  are,  of  course,  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  escalating  cycle  of  vio- 
lence. The  President,  yesterday  afternoon, 
asked  Ambassador  Habib  to  proceed  here 
posthaste.23  He  met  with  Ambassador 
Habib  this  afternoon,  and  decided  to  send 
him  directly  to  Israel  as  his  personal  repre- 
sentative to  conduct  discussions  on  an  ur- 
gent basis  with  Prime  Minister  Begin.  The 
President  also  dispatched  an  urgent  mes- 
sage to  Prime  Minister  Begin  telling  him  of 
his  decision  to  do  so. 

I  anticipate  that  Phil  will  proceed  on  to 
Rome  this  evening,  and,  hopefully,  will  arri- 
ve in  Israel  early  tomorrow  morning. 

In  the  last  48  hours  at  the  President's 
direction,  we  have  been  engaged  in  an 
intense  degree  of  diplomatic  activity  in  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York,  where  we 
firmly  supported  the  resolution  urging  an 
immediate  cease-fire.24  And  as  you  know, 
President  Reagan  joined  this  morning  with 
the  other  members  of  the  summit  in  issuing 
a  statement  urging  a  responsive  reaction  to 
the  U.N.  resolution.25 


We  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  for  a  prolonged  period  on 
the  situation  in  Lebanon,  always  urging 
restraint.  And  always  hoping,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  hope,  that  the  cease-fire  can,  even 
at  this  late  date,  be  reinstituted.  As  of  now, 
we  are  informed  that  there  are  two  Israeli 
military  columns  that  crossed  into  Lebanon 
from  Israel,  one  proceeding  along  the  coast 
road  in  the  direction  of  Tyre,  and  the  other 
through  the  Upper  Galilee  Panhandle.  The 
penetration  in  the  later  case  has  been  ap- 
proximatley  10  kilometers,  in  the  former 
case  perrlaps  three  or  four. 

We  are  extremely  disturbed  by  the  loss 
of  innocent  lives  in  this  fighting  on  the 
Israeli-Lebanese  border.  It  has  involved,  as 
you  know,  the  exchange  of  artillery  and 
rockets  for  a  prolonged  period  preceding 
the  Israeli  ground  penetration. 

We  are  concerned  also  that  the  fighting 
not  be  expanded  into  a  broader  conflict  and 
are  acutely  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
Syrian  forces  in  fairly  close  proximity  to  the 
eastern  penetration. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  convey  to  the 
Government  of  Syria  the  stated  intentions 
of  the  Government  of  Israel  not  to  engage 
unless  engaged  by  Syrian  forces. 


23  See  supra. 

24  See  document  351. 

25  For  the  text  of  the  statement  on  the  Middle 
East  fighting  issued  by  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States,  France,  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Canada, 
West  Germany,  and  Japan  on  June  6,  see  New  York 
Times,  June  7,  1982,  p.  A 14. 


Document  354 

Resolution  509  (1982),   Adopted  by   the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  June  6,  198226 

Demand  for  an  Israeli 
Withdrawal  From 
Lebanon 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  425  (1978)  of  19 
March  1978  and  508  (1982)  of  5June  1982, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  situation  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Secretary-General  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Council, 

Reaffirming  the  need  for  strict  respect  for 
the  territorial  integrity,  sovereignty  and  po- 


26  Source:  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
509  (1982),  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  September  1982,  p.  14.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously. 
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litical  independence  of  Lebanon  within  its 
internationally  recognized  boundaries, 

1.  Demands  that  Israel  withdraw  all  its 
military  forces  forthwith  and  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  internationally  recognized 
boundaries  of  Lebanon; 

2.  Demands  that  all  parties  observe  strict- 
ly the  terms  of  paragraph  1  of  resolution 
508  (1982)  which  called  on  them  to  cease 
immediately  and  simultaneously  all  military 
activities  within  Lebanon  and  across  the 
Lebanese-Israeli  border; 

3.  Calls  on  all  parties  to  communicate  to 
the  Secretary-General  their  acceptance  of 
the  present  resolution  within  24  hours; 

4.  Decides  to  remain  seized  of  the  ques- 
tion. 


Document  355 

Statement  by  the  Alternate  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  ( Luhenstein)  Before  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  June  6,   198227 

Link  Between  Israeli 
Withdrawal  and  Cessation 
of  All  Hostilities 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  This  resolu- 
tion28 focuses  on  two  elements  as  a  means 
of  ending  the  present  military  confronta- 
tion in  Lebanon:  A  cessation  of  hostilities 
by  all  of  the  parties  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  forces  from  Lebanon.  Operative 
paragraphs  one  and  two  of  this  resolution 
seek  to  accomplish  these  two  interrelated 
objectives.  We  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  these  two  objectives  are  in  fact 
inextricably  linked  and  that  their  implemen- 
tation must  be  simultaneous.  This,  in  our 
view,  is  the  clear,  logical,  and  necessary 
meaning  of  the  resolution. 

I  need  only  add,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
the  fervent  hope  of  my  government — which 
has  devoted  so  much  effort  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  conflict,  which  even  at  this  very 
moment  is  carrying  forward  its  commitment 
to  this  task — it  is  the  fervent  hope  of  my 
government  that  the  bloodshed  be  ended 
immediately  and  that  the  conditions  be  es- 
tablished for  a  just  and  enduring  peace  in 
the  region.  Thank  you. 


Document  356 

U.N.    Security    Council    Draft    Resolution, 
Vetoed  by  the  'United  States,  June  8,  198229 

Demand  for  a  Cease-Fire 
and  an  Israeli  Withdrawal 
From  Lebanon 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  508  (1982)  and 
509  (1982),30 

Taking  note  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  (S/15178)  of  7  June  1982, 

Also  taking  ywte  of  the  two  positive  replies 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  and  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  contained  in  document 
S/15178, 

1.  Condemns  the  non-compliance  with 
resolutions  508  (1982)  and  509  (1982)  by 
Israel; 

2.  Urges  the  parties  to  comply  strictly 
with  the  regulations  attached  to  the  Hague 
Convention  of  1907;31 

3.  Reiterates  its  demand  that  Israel  with- 
draw all  its  military  forces  forthwith  and 
unconditionally  to  the  internationally 
recognized  boundaries  of  Lebanon; 

4.  Reiterates  also  its  demand  that  all  parties 
observe  strictly  the  terms  of  paragraph  1  of 
resolution  508  (1982)  which  called  on  them 
to  cease  immediately  and  simultaneously  all 
military  activities  within  Lebanon  and 
across  the  Lebanese-Israeli  border; 


27  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN  42(82),  June  6,  1982. 

28  Supra. 


29  Source:  U.N.  document  S/1585;  also  printed 
in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  1982, 
p.  14.  This  draft  resolution  failed  of  adoption  by  a 
vote  of  14  in  favor  to  1  (United  States)  against,  a 
veto.  In  explanation  of  the  U.S.  vote,  Ambassador 
JeaneJ.  Kirkpatrick  stated  before  the  U.N.  Securi- 
ty Council  on  June  8,  1982,  that  the  resolution  was 
"not  sufficiently  balanced  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  ending  the  cycle  of  violence  and  estab- 
lish the  conditions  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
Lebanon."  For  text  of  her  statement,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin.   September    1982,  p.    15. 

,0  For  text,  see  document  354. 

31  Reference  is  to  the  Convention  Respecting 
Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land,  With  Annex 
of  Regulations,  signed  at  The  Hague.  October  18, 
1907,  and  entered  into  force  for  the  United  States, 
January  26,    1910.  For  text,  see    1    Bevans  631. 
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5.  Demands  that  within  six  hours  all  hos- 
tilities must  be  stopped  in  compliance  with 
Security  Council  resolutions  508  (1982) 
and  509  (1982)  and  decides,  in  the  event  of 
non-compliance,  to  meet  again  to  consider 
practical  ways  and  means  in  accordance 
with   the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


Document  357 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  Bonn,  June  9, 
1982  (Extracts)32 

Hostilities  in  Lebanon 


I'll  say  a  brief  word  about  Lebanon.  It's 
clear  that  over  the  last  24  hours,  the  inten- 
sity of  fighting  has  continued  at  a  heavy 
pace.  One  might  say  the  situation  has  wors- 
ened. Last  night  the  United  States  vetoed  a 
U.N.  resolution,33  feeling  that  it  lacked  the 
necessary  balance  that  the  preceding 
resolutions  that  we  had  supported — 508 
and  509 — offered. 

We  believe,  and  continue  to  believe,  the 
major  emphasis  must  be  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  termination  of  bloodshed,  the 
[end]  of  violence,  and  to  restore  full  inter- 
national respect  for  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon  at  its  recog- 
nized international  borders. 

The  military  action  today  was  heavy  in 
the  Bekaa  Valley  where  there  was  ap- 
parently a  substantial  air  engagement. 
There  may  have  been  missile  activity  as  well 
associated  with  the  air  engagement.  There 
coutinue  to  be  reports  of  the  westward 
movement  of  Syrian  Armed  Forces. 

Ambassador  Habib,  at  the  direction  of 
the  President,  following  his  extensive 
discussions  with  Prime  Minister  Begin,  pro- 
ceeded this  morning  to  Damascus  in  the 
further  effort  to  halt  the  cycle  of  violence. 

I  think  that's  the  essence  of  today's — 

Q.  Has  Habib  seen  President  Assad  yet? 


32  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
196,  June  16,  1982.  Secretary  Haig  accompanied 
President  Reagan  on  a  state  visit  to  Bonn,  June  9- 
11,  1982. 

33  For  text,  see  supra. 


Secretary  Haig.  He  has  been  in  touch,  I 
believe,  with  the  Prime  Minister,34  and  I 
don't  know  that  he's  seen  Assad  yet. 

Q,.  By  missile  activity,  do  you  mean  mis- 
siles fired  at  aircraft,  or  do  you  mean  also  an 
aircraft  destroying  missiles  on  the  ground? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  would  say  ground  to 
air. 

Q.  The  reported  clashes  between  the 
Israelis  and  the  Syrians  reached  the  point 
where  you  are  concerned  about  the  involve- 
ment— 

Secretary  Haig.  We've  been  very  con- 
cerned about  this  from  the  outset  and  I 
think  you  know  that  I  have  reiterated  that 
here.  I  would  say  it  looks  somewhat  more 
ominous  in  that  regard  after  the  last  24 
hours  than  it  did  at  the  time  of  yesterday 
evening's  report.  But  it  still  does  not  con- 
tain evidence  of  a  clear  intent  on  either  side 
to  engage  one  another  in  a  substantial  way. 

Q.  What  is  our  understanding  of  the 
Israeli  intention,  how  long  do  they  plan  to 
stay  in  Lebanon;  what  is  their  objective;  and 
when  are  they  going  to  withdraw,  if  they  are 
going  to  withdraw? 

Secretary  Haig.  We  feel  that  Israel  has 
largely  achieved  the  objectives  that  it  has  set 
for  itself,  at  least  in  the  initial  exposition  of 
those  objectives  in  terms  of  geographic 
penetration  and  it  has,  in  fact,  substantially 
exceeded  them. 

The  question  of  duration,  of  course,  is 
directly  related  to  the  other  objective — that 
Israel  put  forth  at  the  time  of  its  decision. 
And  I  would  recall  for  you,  that  decision 
was  justified  by  the  Israeli  Government  in 
the  wake  of  heavy  artillery  and  rocket  firing 
into  the  Galilee  area.  And  that  objective,  so 
stated  by  the  Government  of  Israel,  is  to 
eliminate  that  threat. 

I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  say  at  this 
juncture,  despite  the  speed  and  apparently 
devastating  character  of  the  Israeli  penetra- 
tion that  that  objective  is  yet  achieved. 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  kind  of  protracted 
negotiations  ahead  in  obtaining  Israel's 
withdraw [al]  from  this  territory  that  has 
characterized  other  negotiations? 

Secretary  Haig.  You  mean  the'78  in- 
cursion? That  was  not  too  protracted,  you'll 
recall.  It  moved  rather  rapidly.  We  would 
hope  that  this  would  move  very  speedily 


34  Reference  is  to  Prime  Minister  Abd  al  Ra'uf 
al-Kassem  ofSvria. 
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and  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces 
and  a  reestablishment  of  the  ceasefire  and 
that's  what  we're  working  to  do. 

Q.  How  can  it  move  speedily,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, unless  the  United  Nations  or  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  somebody  is  beefing  up  the 
peacekeeping  force  there  so  that  the  Israeli 
security  concerns  will  be  met?  Is  anything 
going  on  in  that  area? 

Secretary  Haig.  Yes,  of  course.  There  is 
all  kinds  of  diplomatic  activity  associated 
with  potential  solutions  to  this  problem,  but 
it  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  air  them 
publicly.  In  fact,  it  may  put  progress  in 
jeopardy  so  I — 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  explain  why 
the  7,000  UNIFIL  troops  were  not  an  im- 
portant military  factor  in  this  situation? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  don't  think  I  can  do 
anymore  than  cite  for  you  previous  history 
in  that  area.  Clearly,  their  own  political 
instructions  at  the  time  they  were  put  in 
place  could  be  questioned. 

Q.  In  other  words,  were  they  instructed 
to  avoid  contact  with  the  Israelis? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  but  I  think  if  you 
go  back  and  look  at  the  mandate  of  the 
UNIFIL  force  in  southern  Lebanon,  you'll 
see  that  it  left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired  and 
that  is,  unfortunately,  the  part  of  develop- 
ing an  international  consensus.  I  hope 
we've  all  learned  from  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  without  spelling  out 
how  much  a  force  could  be  changed  in  the 
future,  what  other  ideas  do  you  have  in 
general  that  could  be  put  in  place  that  could 
stop  this  kind  of  thing  of  coming  back  on  it 
year  after  year? 

Secretary  Haig.  Again,  I  would  refer 
vou  to  the  speech  I  gave  in  Chicago  when  I 
highlighted  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  three 
critical  areas  of  tension  and  perhaps  the 
most  immediate — as  a  threat  to  peace.35 
And  I  talked  about  the  overall  need  to 
strengthen  the  central  government  of  Leba- 
non— to  enhance  its  capability  to  provide 
security  for  its  own  territories;  to  reduce  the 
level  of  foreign  involvement  in  Lebanon 
and  to  provide  an  interim  assured  security 
force  through  both  geographic  buffer  and 
physical  presence.  In  that  context,  one 
might  conceive  of  a  number  of  possibili- 
ties— the  EMFO  [MFO]  approach,  a  U.N. 


approach,  a  combination  of  both,  perhaps, 
with  a  strengthened  central  government 
military  capability. 

As  you  know,  the  Christian  elements  in 
the  south  under  Major  Haddad36  are  not  an 
inconsequential  force.  They  might  in  some 
way  be  included. 

All  of  these  things  are  under  intense 
review  through  diplomatic  channels,  and,  as 
I  say,  I  prefer  to  avoid  laying  out  any  format 
other  than  to  assure  you  that  intense  activity- 
is  underwav  with  respect  to  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  terms  of  foreign 
forces,  would  it  be  helpful  if  the  Syrian 
troops  were  out  of  Lebanon  as  well? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  if  they  substantially  modified  their 
current  disposition. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  is  it  if  the  Israelis 
are — have  these  limited  objectives  that  they 
stated,  and  if  the  Syrian  armies  and  the 
Israeli  forces  were  avoiding  each  other 
which  they  seemed  to  be  earlier  in  the  week, 
why  is  it  that  the  Israelis  in  your  view 
attacked  the  missile  sites  today?  Could  you 
give  us  some  readout  on  that?  Are  they 
trying  to  engage  the  Syrian  Army — 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  I  think  there  was 
an  infusion  of  additional  Syrian  missiles 
into  the  Bekaa  Valley,  a  rather  substantial 
number  in  the  last  48  hours. 

Q.  Did  the  Israelis  attack  the  missile 
sites? 

Secretary  Haig.  We  have  some  evi- 
dence of  that,  but  I  cannot  confirm  it.  And  I 
assume  that  you  have  something  harder — 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  United  States  has 
contributed  to  the  peacekeeping  force  in 
the  Sinai,  can  you  imagine  circumstances 
under  which  it  would  contribute  troops  to 
UNIFIL? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  it's  too  early  to 
say.  I  think  it's  not  too  different  than  the 
response  I  would  give  to  the  Falkland 
peacekeeping  role.  It  would  depend  funda- 
mentallv  upon  the  mission,  the  composition 
of  the  force,  the  political  mandate  under 


35  On  May  26,  1982,  Haig  addressed  the  Chica- 
go Council  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  theme  of 
peace  and  security  in  the  Middle  East.  See  docu- 
ment 303. 


36  Reference  is  to  Major  Saad  Haddad,  com- 
mander of  the  "Free  Lebanon  Army."  This 
Lebanese  Christian  force  had,  with  Israeli  sup- 
port, controlled  an  enclave  immediately  north  of 
Israel's  border  since  April  1979. 
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which  such  an  American  contribution  might 
evolve.  It  isn't  something  that  I  think  we're 
leaning  heavily  in  the  direction  of  at  all.  But 
we  are  gravely  concerned  about  a  return  to 
stability  in  Lebanon.  And  that  is  going  to 
require  more  than  just  a  return  to  status 
quo  ante.  After  all,  we've  been  living  for  a 
number  of  years  with  a  fragile  arrangement 
which  clearly  over  time  was  going  to  break 
down.  It's  unfortunate  that  it  did  before  we 
were  able  to  deal  with  more  profound, 
long-term  elements  of  instability. 

Q.  Does  the  United  States  support  Isra- 
el's objective? 

Secretary  Haig.  The  United  States 
voted  in  favor  of  U.N.  Resolution  508  which 
called  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  Lebanon. 
Now,  I  think  that  would  suggest  in  no  way 
was  there  either  collusion  or  a  foreknowl- 
edge or  support. 

Q.  Well,  then  is  it  fair  to  say  we  disagree 
with  what  they  are  doing? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say 
that  we  have  supported  a  U.N.  resolution 
which  asks  for  their  early  withdrawal  from 
southern  Lebanon. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  related  to  that,  are  you 
beginning  to  have  any  doubts  about  the 
Israeli  objective  as  stated  by  Israel?  That  in 
light  of  the  military  activities,  they  may  have 
another  objective  in  mind. 

Secretary  Haig.  We  would  look  at  that 
in  two  ways.  The  first  is  that  they  have 
moved  very  rapidly  and  one  could  consider 
very  clearly  tactical  expansions  on  original 
objectives  for  tactical  purposes.  The  other 
way  you  would  look  at  it  is  the  possibility  of 
Syrian  engagement  in  which  clearly  there 
would  be  a  change. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Could  you  be  a  little  more  precise 
about — 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — there 
could  be  a  change  in  what? 

Secretary  Haig.  The  question  was  do 
we  see  a  change  in  the  originally  stated 
objectives  of  the  Government  of  Israel? 
You  remember  the  40  kilometers,  the  assur- 
ance of  no  vulnerability  from  PLO  attack 
within  that  zone.  They  have  gone  beyond 
that  zone.  And  the  question  was,  "Under 
what  circumstance — or  would  you  foresee  a 
change  in  their  basic  objectives?"  My  an- 
swer to  that  is  we  could  look  at  it  from  two 
points  of  view.  Perhaps  these  are  tactical 
extensions   of  the   basic   objectives   which 


have  not  modified  and  which  will  be  ad- 
hered to.  We  could  look  at  it  from  the  other 
point  of  view  and  that  is  that  Syrian  forces 
become  engaged.  If  Syrian  forces  become 
engaged,  then  clearly  there's  a  whole  new 
character  to  the  nature  of  this  conflict. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  Israeli  ad- 
vance beyond  its  stated  objective  make  it 
more  likely  that  the  Syrian  forces  will  be- 
come engaged?  And  does  it  make  Mr. 
Habib's  mission  any  more  difficult  or — 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  in  both  cases 
the  answer  is  clearly  yes. 

Q.  Does  it  make  it  necessary  at  this  point 
that  they  have  gone  beyond  their  original 
objectives  for  the  United  States  to  begin 
making  that  value  judgment  about  their 
role  and  their  use  of  these — 

Secretary  Haig.  That  is  a  process  that 
has  been  underway  from  the  outset  of  our 
assessments    and   our   diplomatic   activity. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  your  current  assess- 
ment? 

Secretary  Haig.   Not  to  be  divulged. 

Q.  What  was  your  answer  to  that? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  am  not  going  to  add 
any  more  to  what  I  said  earlier. 

Q.  Yesterday  you  said  the  Habib  talks 
with  Begin  were  initially  profitable.37  Do 
you  still  feel  that  way? 

Secretary  Haig.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  what  manner  would  it  be 
profitable? 

Secretary  Haig.  We  have  a  much  better 
grasp  of  the  thinking  of  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment, its  purposes  and  its  objectives  and  its 
own  motivations  and  requirements  that 
have  to  be  met  as  we  looked — 


37  Reference  is  to  Haig's  press  conference  held 
in  London  on  June  8.  (Department  of  State  Press 
Release  194,  June  16,  1982) 
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Document  358 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  June  13,  1982 
(Extract)38 

U.S.  Policy  and  Lebanon 


(Mr.  Donaldson.]  Secretary  Haig,  Israel 
says  it  will  not  withdraw  immediately  from 
Lebanon,  as  demanded  by  U.N.  Resolution 
508  that  we  voted  for.  So  let's  just  say  it  out 
loud,  if  we  mean  it:  Is  that  all  right  with  us, 
or  do  we  want  an  immediate  withdrawal? 

Secretary  Haig.  It's  too  early  to  say,  Mr. 
Donaldson.  I  think  the  key  aspects  of  the 
resolution  you  refer  to  are,  for  the  moment, 
to  get  a  cessation  of  the  hostilities  and  the 
bloodshed,  and  the  President's  focus  thus 
far  has  been  on  that. 

Clearly,  no  one  would  welcome  a  return 
to  status  quo  ante  in  Lebanon  with  all  of  the 
instabilities  that  we've  experienced  since 
1976. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  It's  too  early  to  say,  as 
you  put  it,  because  you  don't  believe  the 
cease-fire  has  been  tested  long  enough.  But 
let  me  ask  the  question:  After  a  cease-fire 
clearly  is  in  place,  do  we  want  an  immediate 
Israeli  withdrawal? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
want  and  to  work  to  achieve  adjustments  in 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  elements  from 
Lebanon.  After  all,  this  has  been  a  country 
that's  been  wracked  by  internal  elements 
not  under  the  authority  and  control  of  the 
Lebanese  Government,  as  well  as  a  nation 
that's  been  occupied  by  Syrian  forces  for 
too  long. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  You  ducked  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Haig.  I'm  sometimes  very 
good  at  that,  Sam,  but  why  don't  you  ask  it 
again? 

Mr.  Donaldson.  I'm  really  trying  to  find 
out  if  we  want  to  back  up  our  vote  in  the 
U.N.  Security  Council? 


58  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
198,  June  16,  1982;  also  printed  in  Department  of 
State  Bulletin.  July  1982,  pp.  55-56.  For  the  full 
text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  55-58.  Secretary  Haig  was 
interviewed  on  the  ABC  television  program, 
"This  Week  With  David  Brinkley,"  by  Sam 
Donaldson,   Sander  Vanocur,  and  George   Will. 


Secretary  Haig.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Do  we  want  an  immedi- 
ate Israeli  withdrawal? 

Secretary  Haig.  Of  course.  The  vote 
that  the  United  States  stood  behind  and 
joined  the  other  nations  in  putting  forward 
was  a  very  clear  picture  that  ultimately  there 
must  be  a  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Will.  Two  short  questions:  To  facil- 
itate an  Israeli  withdrawal,  to  fill  the  vacu- 
um that  has  been  their  objective  to  create  in 
that  part  of  Lebanon,  would  you  be  willing 
to  see  American  troops  put  into  a 
peacekeeping  force? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think,  Mr.  Will,  it's 
still  a  hypothetical  question. 

Mr.  Will.  But  you're  not  really — 

Secretary  Haig.  We  have  not  given  seri- 
ous thought  to  U.S.  participation  in  the 
peacekeeping  in  Lebanon.  However,  I  think 
in  the  hours  and  days  ahead  we're  going  to 
have  to  look  very,  very  carefully  at  what  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  a  stable  situation  in 
southern  Lebanon  to  relieve  the  tensions 
which  have  brought  about  this  disaster  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  Will.  Might  it  be  useful,  as  a 
precondition  to  having  whatever  settlement 
we  come  to  in  that  area,  to  have  a  referen- 
dum in  which  the  people  of  that  part  of 
Lebanon  are  asked  if  they  want  the  PLO  and 
the  Syrians  back? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  wouldn't  discount  a 
referendum.  I  wouldn't  discount  any  step 
that  would  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
central  government  and  bring  about  a  rap- 
prochement, if  you  will,  of  the  various  fac- 
tions in  Lebanon,  that  is,  the  Lebanese 
factions,  toward  a  strengthened  central  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Vanocur.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  take  it 
from  the  tenor  of  your  remarks  today  and  in 
the  past  week  that  the  U.S.  Government 
and,  indeed,  most  of  the  countries  involved, 
are  not  too  unhappy  about  the  develop- 
ments. 

In  other  words,  the  dirty  little  secret 
which  has  existed  for  some  time  is  that 
nobody  really  wants  the  PLO  in  Lebanon. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  wouldn't  suggest 
there's  a  dirty  little  secret  because  the  next 
question  that  would  be  asked  is,  "Did  the 
United  States  collude,  were  we  acquiescing 
in  the  actions?" 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
We  regret  very  much  that  the  situation  has 
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resulted  in  the  violence  that  we've  wit- 
nessed. On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it's  very 
clear  that  you  must  not  and  cannot  have 
enclaves  of  separate  authority  in  a  sover- 
eign nation  and  expect  the  seeds  for  stabili- 
ty to  grow.  Thev  will  not. 

Mr.  Vanocur.  No.  I  wasn't  suggesting 
collusion,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  I'm  suggesting 
now  a  question  that  goes  to  the  heart  of 
what  happens  next.  Is  the  United  States 
willing  to  see  whatever  Israel  is  trying  to  do, 
whether  it's  playing  the  Jordanian  option  or 
a  homeland  for  the  Palestinians? 

How  far  is  the  United  States  going  to  go 
in  symmetry,  [with]  what  seems  to  be  Israeli 
objectives  in  the  Middle  East? 

Secretary  Haig.  It's  too  early  to  say.  I 
think  our  first  priority  must  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  a  cessation  of  the  hostilities  and 
the  humanitarian  aspects  of  this  problem 
have  got  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  most  urgent 
basis. 

We've  got  to  work  with  all  of  the  nations 
in  the  region.  There  are  some  of  those  in 
Western  Europe  who  are  concerned  to  seek 
to  provide  a  long-term  solution  in  which  the 
sovereignty  of  Lebanon  will  again  be  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Vanocur.  Can  I  just  follow  up? 
Work  with  other  European  nations.  Does 
that  mean  Camp  David  is  dead  and  you're 
back  to  the  Geneva  Conference  which 
would  include  the  Russians? 

Secretary  Haig.  No.  Not  at  all.  Camp 
David  is  not  dead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  hope  that  these  tragic  circumstances 
in  Lebanon  today  would  offer  new  opportu- 
nities for  a  reinvigorating  of  the  Camp 
David  process  and  to  moving  forward  as  we 
intend  to  do. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  When  the  fighting  first 
broke  out,  you  and  other  American  officials 
were  worried  that  somehow  the  Soviets 
might  come  in,  that  the  whole  thing  could 
escalate  into  that  kind  of  a  very  dangerous 
confrontation. 

This  morning  can  you  say  that  that  now 
has  receded — that  danger — that  it  looks  like 
we'll  have  a  situation  where  the  Soviets  will 
not  in  any  way  intervene? 

Secretary  Haig.  Of  course,  we've  been 
concerned  about  that  from  the  outset. 
There  have  been  exchanges  between  the 
President  and  Mr.  Brezhnev — exactly  two 
sets  of  exchanges  during  the  period.  I 
would  describe  the  Soviet  attitude  thus  far 
as  being  encouragingly  cautious. 


The  holding  of  the  cease-fire  which  start- 
ed 2  days  ago — it  broke  down  vesterday 
with  respect  to  the  PLO,  which  we  worked 
on  all  night,  and  again  this  morning — it 
appears  that  the  local  collapse  of  the  cease- 
fire in  the  Beirut  area  has  again  been  rees- 
tablished— the  cease-fire  has. 

So  I  would  hope  that  all  of  these  circum- 
stances would  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet 
leadership  that  they  have  no  business  in 
intervening  or  becoming  involved  in  this 
situation  other  than  to  urge  those  with 
whom  thfy  exercise  influence  to  exercise 
restraint. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  I  didn't  realize  there 
were  two  sets  of  exchanges.  Can  you  de- 
scribe them?  When  did  they  come?  I 
thought  Mr.  Brezhnev  sent  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  he  replied.  When  was  the 
second  exchange? 

Secretary  Haig.  There  was  a  sub- 
sequent communication  and  reply.  A  reply 
went  out  last  night. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  What  kind?  Can  you 
characterize  it? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  would  characterize  it 
as  essentially  concerned,  but  cautiously 
concerned. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Concerned  but  cau- 
tiously in  what  sense?  In  other  words,  does 
this  second  exchange  mean  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  telling  us,  and  we  were  telling 
the  Russians,  "Okav.  we've  cooled  it,  it 
looks  like  the  heat's  off?" 

Secretary  Haig.  No.  Not  in  the  context 
of  that  question.  I  think  it  was  a  continuing 
expression  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  about  the  potential  dan- 
gers of  a  spreading  of  the  violence,  and  we 
share  that  concern  ourselves.  It  doesn't 
mean  that  we  accept  the  Soviet  view  as  to 
why  these  conditions  occurred,  but  thus  far 
I  would  say  that  the  situation  is  cautious  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  Will.  I'm  struck  by  the  fact  that  you 
said  earlier  that  no  one  really  wants  the 
status  quo  ante.  When  you  add  to  this  the 
fact  that  two  Soviet  clients,  armed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  trained  by  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  decisively  bested  in  battle 
by  an  American  ally  with  American  training 
and  American  arms,  isn't  this  a  tremendous 
thing?  I  mean,  aren't  you  really  pleased? 
How  can  we  possibly  be  displeased  about 
that? 

Secretary  Haig.  Mr.  Will,  no  one  is 
pleased    when    circumstances    involve    the 
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loss  of  innocent  lives,  and  there's  been  too 
much  of  that  in  Lebanon  today.  The  longer 
term  strategic  aspects  of  this  question  re- 
main to  be  seen. 


Document  359 

Statements  by  the  Egyptian  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  (Ali),  June 
16,   1982  (Extract)39 

Egypt's  Views  on  the 
Conflict  in  Lebanon 


Deputy  Prime  Minister  Ali.  Thank  you. 
I've  just  met  with  President  Reagan  and 
delivered  to  him  a  message  from  President 
Mubarak.  My  visit  to  Washington  had  been 
planned  for  some  time,  to  come  and  assess 
the  situation  in  the  area  in  the  light  of  the 
developments  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war  as  well 
as  on  how  to  enhance  the  peace  efforts 
following  the  completion  of  the  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  Sinai. 

Egypt  felt  we  were  on  the  threshold  of 
achieving  progress  to  bring  about  peace 
between  Israel  and  all  our  Arab  brothers,  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  based  on  the  fulfill- 
ment on  the  national  aspirations  of  the 
Palestinians  and  the  achievement  of  securi- 
ty for  everyone  in  the  region,  including 
Israel. 

We  were  all  shocked  by  the  second  turn 
of  events  when  the  Israeli — when  the  Israel- 
is decided  to  invade  Lebanon.  Since  the 
fifth  of  June  we  have  seen  tragedies  taking 
place  there  with  the  loss  of  life  of  thousands 
and  the  situation  of  tens  of  thousands.  What 
we  have,  a  refugee  problem  to  settle 
from'48  onward,  has  now  been  com- 
pounded    with     Palestinians     as     well    as 


Lebanese    becoming    new    refugees    in    a 
destructed  land. 

Higher  risks  of  larger  conflict  loom  over 
the  horizon.  The  situation  in  Lebanon  and 
especially  around  Beirut  is  unacceptable. 
Israeli  forces  must  withdraw  from  its  vicini- 
ty. This  besieged  Arab  capital  and  its  gov- 
ernment must  become  free  to  handle  its 
own  destiny. 

Today,  I  have  impressed  on  the  Presi- 
dent the  feeling  in  our  country  and  in  the 
area  for  the  needs  of  a  determined  U.S. 
leadership  and  efforts  to  bring  bloodshed 
to  an  end,  for  sanity  to  prevail,  for  combat- 
ants to  treat  their  prisoners  of  this  tragic 
war  with  humanity  and  according  to  inter- 
national law  and  convention.  That  now, 
above  all,  is  the  time  for  the  United  States 
to  do  everything  possible  so  that  war  comes 
to  an  end  and  peace  could  prevail. 

I  found  the  President  deeply  concerned. 
He  assured  me  that  the  United  States  will 
deploy  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  cease- 
fire respected  and  enduring,  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  [will]  stand  by  its  vote  on  Resolu- 
tions 508  and  509  of  the  Security  Council 
calling  on  Israel  to  withdraw  its  forces  from 
Lebanon. 

I  found  him  convinced  that  the  Lebanese 
people  must  be  left  to  themselves  to  form  a 
strong  central  government  that  can  assure 
the  safety,  stability,  and  territorial  integrity 
of  Lebanon  that  must  be  respected  by 
everyone  in  the  area  and  beyond. 

He  assured  me,  as  well,  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  play  the  full  partner 
role  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  com- 
prehensive peace  in  the  Middle  East,  that 
more  than  ever  before  he  was  convinced 
that  the  Palestinians  must  have  hope  about 
their  future.  We  count  on  that  active  leader- 
ship role  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead. 

Peace,  stability,  prosperity — the  Middle 
East  needs  it.  Interests  of  the  United  States 
call  for  it. 

Thank  vou. 


39  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June 
16,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  remarks  were  made  in  the  West 
Wing  Driveway  of  the  White  House  at  3:10  p.m., 
following  a  meeting  with  President  Reagan.  Omit- 
ted are  Secretary  Haig's  introduction  of  Ali  and 
responses  to  questions  by  Haig  and  Ali  following 
Ali's  statement. 
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Resolution    511    (1982),   Adopted   by   the 
U.N.   Security   Council  June   18,    198240 


the  implementation  of  resolutions  508 
(1982)  and  509  (1982)  and  the  present 
resolution. 


Extension  of  the  UNIFIL 
Mandate  for  Two  Months 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  425  (1978),  426 
(1978),  427  (1978),  434  (1978),  444  (1979), 
450  (1979),  459  (1979),  467  (1980),  483 
(1980),  488  (1981),  490  (1981),  498  (1981), 
and  501  (1982), 

Reaffirming  its  resolutions  508  (1982)  and 
509  (1982), 

Having  studied  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  United  Nations  Interim 
Force  in  Lebanon  (S/15194  and  Add.l  and 
2)  and  taking  note  of  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  expressed  therein, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  need  to  avoid  any 
developments  which  could  further  aggra- 
vate the  situation  and  the  need,  pending  an 
examination  of  the  situation  by  the  Council 
in  all  its  aspects,  to  preserve  in  place  the 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  assist  in 
the  restoration  of  the  peace, 

1.  Decides  as  an  interim  measure,  to  ex- 
tend the  present  mandate  of  the  Force  for  a 
period  of  two  months,  that  is,  until  19 
August  1982; 

2.  Authorizes  the  Force  during  that  peri- 
od, to  carry  out,  in  addition,  the  interim 
tasks  referred  to  in  paragraph  17  of  the 
Secretarv -General's  report 
(S/15194/Add.2);41 

3.  Calls  on  all  concerned  to  extend  full 
co-operation  to  the  Force  in  the  discharge 
of  its  tasks; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  keep 
the  Security  Council  regularly  informed  of 


40  Source:  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
511  (1982);  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  September  1982,  p.  15.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  13  (including  the  United 
States)  to  0,  with  2  abstentions.  For  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick's  statement  supporting  Resolution 
511,  see  ibid.,  p.  16.  Further  extensions  were  made 
for  2  months  bv  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
519  (1982)  of  August  17  and  for  3  months  by  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolution  523  (1982)  of  Octo- 
ber 18,  1982.  The  United  States  voted  for  these 
resolutions  also. 

41  UNIFIL's  interim  tasks  involved  attempting 
to  provide  protection  and  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  Lebanese  population. 
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Resolution   512   (1982),   Adopted   by   the 
U.N.    Security   Council  June   19,    198242 


Appeal  for  Humanitarian 
Assistance  to  Lebanon 

The  Security  Council, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  sufferings  of  the 
Lebanese  and  Palestinian  civilian  popula- 
tions, 

Referring  to  the  humanitarian  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  194943  and  to 
the  obligations  arising  from  the  regulations 
annexed  to  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907, 

Reaffirming  its  resolutions  508  (1982)  and 
509  (1982), 

1.  Calls  upon  all  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
to  respect  the  rights  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tions, to  refrain  from  all  acts  of  violence 
against  those  populations  and  to  take  all 
appropriate  measures  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  conflict,  in  particular, 
by  facilitating  the  dispatch  and  distribution 
of  aid  provided  by  United  Nations  agencies 
and  by  non-governmental  organizations,  in 
particular,  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  (ICRC); 

2.  Appeals  to  Member  States  to  continue 
to  provide  the  most  extensive  humanitarian 
aid  possible; 

3.  Stresses  the  particular  humanitarian  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
agencies,  including  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA),  towards 
civilian  populations  and  calls  upon  all  the 
parties  to  the  conflict  not  to  hamper  the 
exercise  of  those  responsibilities  and  to 
assist  in  humanitarian  efforts; 


42  Source:  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
512  (1982);  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  September  1982,  p.  16.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously. 

43  For  the  texts  of  the  four  Red  Cross  conven- 
tions, dated  at  Geneva,  August  12,  1949,  entered 
into  force  for  the  United  States,  February  2,  1956, 
see  6  UST  3114,  3217,  3316,  and  3516. 
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4.  Takes  note  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Secretary-General  to  co-ordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  international  agencies  in  this 
field  and  requests  him  to  make  every  effort 
to  ensure  the  implementation  of  and  com- 
pliance with  this  resolution  and  to  report  on 
these  efforts  to  the  Council  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Document  362 

Statements  by  President  Reagan  and  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Begin,  June  21,    19824^ 


Israel's  Need  for  Security 
Before  Withdrawal  From 
Lebanon 

The  President.  It  has  been  worthwhile 
to  have  Prime  Minister  Begin  at  the  White 
House  again.  All  of  us  share  a  common 
understanding  of  the  need  to  bring  peace 
and  security  to  the  Middle  East. 

Today,  we've  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
change views  on  how  this  cause  can  be 
advanced.  On  Lebanon,  it's  clear  that  we 
and  Israel,  both,  seek  an  end  to  the  violence 
there  and  a  sovereign,  independent  Leba- 
non under  the  authority  of  a  strong,  central 
government. 

We  agree  that  Israel  must  not  be  sub- 
jected to  violence  from  the  North,  and  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  work  to 
achieve  these  goals  and  to  secure  withdraw- 
al of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon. 

And,  now,  our  guest,  Prime  Minister 
Begin. 

Prime  Minister  Begin.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Good  afternoon. 

I'm  deeply  grateful  to  my  friend,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  his  in- 


44  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June 
21,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  June  28,  1982,  pp.  823-824. 
President  Reagan  spoke  to  reporters  on  the  South 
Grounds  of  the  White  House  at  1:56  p.m.,  after  a 
private  meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Begin  in  the 
Oval  Office  and  lunch  in  the  Residence.  The 
Prime  Minister  visited  Washington,  June  20-22, 
1982. 


vitation  to  come  to  visit  with  him  again  after 
my  first  visit  in  September  198145  in  the 
White  House,  and  all  the  discussion — a  very 
fruitful  discussion  with  the  President  and 
his  advisors. 

Everybody  knows  that  we  face  now  a 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  which  calls  for 
activity,  great  attention  and  understanding. 
I  have  read  in  some  newspapers  in  this  great 
country  that  Israel  invaded  Lebanon.  This 
is  a  misnomer.  Israel  did  not  invade  any 
country.  You  do  invade  a  land  when  you 
want  to  conquer  it,  or  to  an  exist  [annex  it?], 
or,  at  least,  to  conquer  part  of  it.  We  don't 
covet  even  one  inch  of  Lebanese  territory. 
And,  vehemently,  we  will  withdraw  our 
troops — all  of  our  troops  and  bring  them 
back  home  as  soon  as  possible.  As  soon  as 
possible  means  as  soon  as  arrangements  are 
made  that  never  again  will  our  citizens — 
men,  women  and  children  be  attacked, 
maimed  and  killed  by  armed  bands  operat- 
ing from  Lebanon,  and  armed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites. 

There  is  hope  to  believe  that  such  ar- 
rangements will  be  made,  and  that  all  for- 
eign forces  without  exception  will  be  with- 
drawn from  Lebanon.  And  there  will  be  an 
independent,  free  Lebanon  based  on  its 
territorial  integrity.  And  the  day's  near  that 
such  a  Lebanon  and  Israel  will  sign  a  peace 
treaty  and  live  in  peace  forever. 

Thank  vou. 


Document  363 


Statement  by  the  Alternate  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  (Lichenstein)  Before  the 
U.N.   Security  Council,  June  26,    19824b 


Call  for  Elimination  of 
Armed  Palestinians  From 
Lebanon 

Mr.  President,  the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  now  and 


45  Regarding  this  visit,  see  Secretary  Haig's 
statement,  September  10,  1981,  in  American  For- 
eign Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  document  357. 

46  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN  48(82),  June  26,  1982;  also 
printed  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Septem- 
ber 1982,  p.   17. 
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has  consistently  been  to  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non's full  authority  throughout  its  land  and 
its  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity. 

My  government  is  deeply  moved  by  the 
suffering  of  the  Lebanese  people  in  the 
present  crisis. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  draft  resolution 
before  the  Security  Council  tonight  would 
have  reflected  this  basic  concern.47  Unfortu- 
nately, the  draft  resolution,  while  contain- 
ing many  elements  we  support,  fails  to  call 
for  the  essential  requisite  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon — that  is,  the  elimination  from 
Beirut  and  elsewhere  of  the  presence  of 
armed  Palestinian  elements  who  neither 
submit  to  nor  respect  the  sovereign  authori- 
ty of  the  Lebanese  Government.  The  omis- 
sion of  this  requisite,  in  our  view,  thus,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  essential  goal  of  resto- 
ration of  Lebanese  sovereignty.  This,  we 
believe,  is  a  fatal  flaw. 

The  resolution  does  contain  many  ele- 
ments that  we  support — namely,  1)  a  call  for 
an  immediate  cease-fire,  2)  a  call  for  simul- 
taneous withdrawal  of  Israeli  and  Palestini- 
an forces  from  the  area  of  Beirut,  and  3)  the 
proposal  that  U.N.  observers,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  Lebanon, 
monitor  the  cease-fire. 

The  members  of  this  Council  are  well 
aware  of  the  threat  which  armed  foreign 
elements  pose  to  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  and  to  stability 
throughout  the  region.  We  deeply  regret 
that  this  essential  factor  was  not  accorded 
the  weight  we  believed  it  must  have  in  the 
draft  resolution  before  us. 

Thank  you,  sir. 


47  The  U.N.  Security  Council  draft  resolution, 
introduced  by  France,  called  for  a  cease-fire  by  all 
parties,  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  to  10  kilome- 
ters from  Beirut  as  a  first  step  to  complete  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon,  and  withdrawal  of 
armed  Palestinian  forces  from  Beirut  to  existing 
camps.  (U.N.  document  S/15255/Rev.  2)  The 
draft  resolution  failed  of  adoption  by  a  vote  of  14 
in  favor  to  1  (United  States)  against,  a  veto,  on 
June  26. 
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Resolution  ES-7/5,  Adopted  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  June  26,   198248 

Demand  for  Israeli 
Withdrawal  From 
Lebanon 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  question  of 
Palestine  at  its  resumed  seventh  emergency 
special  session, 

Having  heard  the  statement  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Palestinian  people,49 

Alarmed  by  the  worsening  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  resulting  from  Israel's  acts  of 
aggression  against  the  sovereignty  of  Leba- 
non and  the  Palestinian  people  in  Lebanon, 

Recalling    Security    Council    resolutions 
508  (1982)  of  5  June  1982,  509  (1982)  of  6 
June    1982    and    512    (1982)    of   19  June 
1982,50 

Taking  note  of  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General relevant  to  this  situation,  par- 
ticularly his  report  of  7  June  1982, 5I 

Taking  note  of  the  two  positive  replies  to 
the  Secretary-General  by  the  Government 
of  Lebanon52  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,53 

Xoting  with  regret  that  the  Security  Council 
has,  so  far,  failed  to  take  effective  and 
practical  measures,  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  ensure 
implementation  of  its  resolutions  508 
(1982)  and  509  (1982), 

Referring  to  the  humanitarian  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 


48  Source:  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution 
ES-7/5,  June  26,  1982;  also  printed  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  September  1982,  pp.  18- 
20.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  127 
to  2  (including  the  United  States).  In  explaining 
the  U.S.  vote  against  the  resolution,  Charles  M. 
Lichenstein,  Alternate  Representative  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  characterized  it  as  "an  unbalanced 
statement  which  may  well  have  the  effect  of 
heightening  the  underlying  animosities  in  Leba- 
non and  actually  increasing  the  danger  of  a  wider 
conflict."  For  the  text  of  this  statement  before  the 
U.N.  General  Assemblv,  June  26,  see  ibid.,  pp.  17- 
18. 

49  See  A/ES-7/PV.22.  [Footnote  in  the  source 
text.] 

50  See  document  360. 

51  S/15178.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

52  Ibid.,  para.  3]Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

53  Ibid.,  para.  4.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of 
War,  of  12  August  1949,54  and  to  the  obli- 
gations arising  from  the  regulations  an- 
nexed to  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907, 55 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  sufferings  of  the 
Palestinian  and  Lebanese  civilian  popula- 
tions, 

Reaffirming  once  again  its  conviction  that  the 
question  of  Palestine  is  the  core  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  that  no  com- 
prehensive, just  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
region  will  be  achieved  without  the  full 
exercise  by  the  Palestinian  people  of  its 
inalienable  national  rights, 

Reaffirming  further  that  a  just  and  com- 
prehensive settlement  of  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  cannot  be  achieved  without  the 
participation  on  an  equal  footing  of  all  the 
parties  to  the  conflict,  including  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  as  the 
representative   of  the   Palestinian   people, 

1 .  Reaffirms  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  inadmissibility  of  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory by  force; 

2.  Demands  that  all  Member  States  and 
other  parties  observe  strict  respect  for  Leb- 
anon's sovereignty,  territorial  integrity, 
unity  and  political  independence  within  its 
internationally  recognized  boundaries; 

3.  Decides  to  support  fully  the  provisions 
of  Security  Council  resolutions  508  (1982) 
and  509  (1982)  in  which  the  Council,  inter 
alia,  demanded  that: 

(a)  Israel  withdraw  all  its  military  forces 
forthwith  and  unconditionally  to  the  inter- 
nationally recognized  boundaries  of  Leba- 
non; 

(b)  All  parties  to  the  conflict  cease  im- 
mediately and  simultaneously  all  military 
activities  within  Lebanon  and  across  the 
Lebanese-Israeli  border; 

4.  Condemns  Israel  for  its  non-com- 
pliance with  resolutions  508  (1982)  and  509 
(1982); 

5.  Demands  that  Israel  comply  with  all  the 
above  provisions  no  later  than  0600  hours, 
(Beirut   time)   on   Sunday,   27  June    1982; 

6.  Calls  upon  the  Security  Council  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretarv-General  to  undertake 


necessary  endeavours  and  practical  steps  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  resolutions 
508  (1982),  509  (1982)  and  512   (1982); 

7.  Urges  the  Security  Council,  in  the 
event  of  continued  failure  by  Israel  to  com- 
ply with  the  demands  contained  in  resolu- 
tions 508  (1982)  and  509  (1982),  to  meet  in 
order  to  consider  practical  ways  and  means 
in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations; 

8.  Calls  upon  all  States  and  international 
agencies  and  organizations  to  continue  to 
provide  the  most  extensive  humanitarian 
aid  possible  to  the  victims  of  the  Israeli 
invasion  of  Lebanon; 

9.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  del- 
egate a  high-level  commission  to  investigate 
and  assess  the  extent  of  loss  of  human  life 
and  material  damage  and  to  report,  as  soon 
as  possible,  on  the  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Secu- 
rity Council; 

10.  Decides  to  adjourn  the  seventh  emer- 
gency special  session  temporarily  and  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  latest  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  resume 
its  meetings  upon  request  from  Member 
States. 


Document  365 


Statement  by  President  Reagan,  June  30, 
1982*6 


Authorization  of 
Humanitarian  Assistance 
to  Lebanon 

I  am  signing  into  law  today  H.R.  663 1,57 
a  bill  which  authorizes  emergency  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  the  hostilities  in  Lebanon.  Providing  help 
to  people  in  need  is  a  tradition  in  which  the 
American  people  should  take  great  pride. 
The  suffering  in  Lebanon  continues  to 
mount  even  as  an  international  humanitari- 
an effort,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
part,  attempts  to  aid  the  hurt,  hungry  and 
homeless  people  in  Lebanon. 


54  United  Nations,  Treaty  Series,  Vol.  75,  No. 
973,  p.  287.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

55  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  The  Hague  Conventions  and  Declarations  of 
1899  and  1907  (New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1915).  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 


56  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June 
30,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  Julv  5,   1982,  p.  847. 

"  As  enacted,  H.R.  6631  is  P.L.  97-208,  ap- 
proved June  30,  1982;  for  text  see  96  Stat.  138. 
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I  am  grateful  to  the  Congress  for  acting 
so  quickly  to  authorize  assistance  for  Leba- 
non, and  hope  that  it  will  soon  make  avail- 
able the  S20  million  I  requested  on  June  16 
[9?]  for  the  relief  effort.58  In  the  meantime, 
I  have  authorized  the  use  of  S2  million  from 
the  Refugee  Emergency  Fund  and  the  State 
Department  is  reprogramming  another  S 10 
million  of  appropriated  funds  to  meet  the 
most  urgent  relief  needs.  As  the  full  impact 
of  this  tragedy  becomes  known,  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  do  its  share  in  the 
international  effort  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  the  people  in  Lebanon. 
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Transaipt  of  a  Press  Conference  by  President 
Reagan,  June  30,  1982  (Extracts)59 

Policy  Goals  in  Lebanon 


Q.  Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
say  that  by  failing  to  condemn  the  Israeli 
invasion  of  Lebanon  and  refusing  to  cut  off 
arms  to  the  invading  armies,  the  U.S.  and 
Israeli  policies  have  become — and  goals — 
have  become  identical.  Is  there  a  difference, 
what  is  it? 

Also,  is  there  a  difference  between  the 
Soviet  slaughter  of  Afghans,  which  the 
United  States  has  condemned  so  often,  and 
the  killing  of  Lebanese  and  the  displaced 
people  of  Palestine?  If  so,  what's  the  dif- 
ference? 

The  President.  Helen,  you've  asked  a 
question  that — or  several  questions  that  I 
have  to  walk  a  very  narrow  line  in  answer- 
ing. 

There's  no  question  but  that  we  had 
hoped  for  a  diplomatic  settlement  and  be- 


58  On  June  9,  President  Reagan  made  available 
S5  million  in  emergency  relief  assistance  to  Leba- 
non, and  asked  Congress  to  provide  an  additional 
$20  million  for  relief  and  rehabilitation.  (Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents.  June  14,  1982. 
p.  780)  On  June  18,  he  authorized  an  additional 
S10  million,  to  be  drawn  from  existing  appropria- 
tions. (Ibid..  June  21,  1982,  pp.  819-820) 

59  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June 
30,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  July  5,  1982.  pp.  850-857. 
The  press  conference  was  held  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House,  beginning  at  8  p.m. 


lieved  there  could  have  been  a  diplomatic 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East,  in  that  situa- 
tion. 

We  were  not  warned  or  notified  of  the 
invasion  that  was  going  to  take  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  had  been  a 
breaking  of  the  cease-fire,  which  had  held 
for  about  1 1  months  in  that  area. 

I  think  there  are  differences  between 
some  of  these  things  that  are  going  on  and 
things  like  just  the  outright  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  by  a  foreign  power  determined 
to  impo%e  its  will  on  another  country.  We 
have  a  situation  in  Lebanon  in  which  there 
was  a  force,  the  PLO,  literally  a  government 
within  a  government  and  with  its  own  army. 
And  they  had  pursued  aggression  them- 
selves across  a  border  by  way  of  rocket 
firing  and  artillery  barrages. 

But  the  situation  is  so  complicated  and 
the  goals  that  we  would  like  to  pursue  are 
what  are  dictating  our  conduct  right  now. 
We  want  the  bloodshed  to  end,  there's  no 
question  about  that.  We  didn't  want  it  to 
start.  But  we've  seen  Lebanon  for  7  years 
now  divided  into  several  factions,  each  fac- 
tion with  its  own  militia,  not  a  government 
in  control.  We  have  seen,  as  I've  said,  this 
PLO  and  we've  seen  the  invasion  of  other 
forces,  the  presence  of  the  Syrians  as  well  in 
Lebanon. 

Right  now,  our  goals  are,  as  for  the  first 
time  in  7  years  the  Lebanese  seem  to  be 
trying  to  get  together  and  their  factions 
have  come  together  seeking  a  way  to  have  a 
central  government  and  have  control  of 
their  own  country  and  to  have  a  single 
Lebanese  army.  That  is  one  of  the  goals  we 
would  like  to  see. 

The  other  goal  would  be  the  guarantee- 
ing of  the  southern  border  with  Israel,  that 
there  would  be  no  longer  a  force  in  Leba- 
non that  could,  when  it  chose,  create  acts  of 
terror  across  that  border. 

And  the  third  goal  is  to  get  all  the  foreign 
forces,  Syrians,  Israelis,  and  the  armed 
PLO,  out  of  Lebanon.  And  we're — 

Q.  People  have  been  displaced  in 
Palestine. 

The  President.  Yes,  and  I  signed  a  bill 
this  morning  for  S50  million  in  aid  for 
Lebanon  there,60  where  several  hundred 
thousand  of  those  Palestinians  are.  I  don't 
think  they  were  all  displaced  from  one  area 
and  they  have  been  refugees  now  into  on- 
going generations. 


60  See  supra. 
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I  think,  when  I  say  PLO  one  has  to 
differentiate  between  the  PLO  and  the 
Palestinians.  And  out  of  this,  also,  we  have 
another  goal,  and  it's  been  our  goal  for 
quite  some  time.  And  that  is  to,  once  and 
for  all — when  these  other  things  are  accom- 
plished, once  and  for  all,  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  Palestinians  and  settle  that 
problem  within  the  proposals  and  the  sug- 
gestions that  were  made  in  the  Camp  David 
Accords. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  many  Arab  States  are 
saying  that  if  Israel  invades  Beirut — West 
Beirut,  it  can  only  be  because  you  have 
given  Israel  a  green  light  to  do  so.  Have  you 
done  so?  Will  you?  And  what  will  be  your 
attitude  if  Israel  goes  into  West   Beirut? 

The  President.  Sam,  again  this  is  the 
type  of  question  in  which,  with  the  negotia- 
tions at  the  point  they  are,  that  I  can't 
answer.  I  would  like  to  say  this:  No,  I've 
given  no  green  light  whatsoever.  And  an 
impression  that  I  know  some  of  the 
neighboring  states  there  have  had  from  the 
beginning  is  that  somehow  we  were  aware 
of  this  and  we  gave  permission  or  some- 
thing. No,  we  were  caught  as  much  by 
surprise  as  anyone,  and  we  wanted  a  diplo- 
matic solution  and  believe  there  could  have 
been  one. 

Q.  But,  sir,  if  I  may,  last  week  your 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  said  that  when 
Prime  Minister  Begin  was  here,  he  prom- 
ised you  that  Israel  would  go  no  further  into 
Beirut.61 

The  President.  I  think  also — his  not 
having  heard  the  conversation  between 
Prime  Minister  Begin  and  myself,  that  what 
he  called  a  promise  actually  was  in  a  discus- 
sion in  which,  to  be  more  accurate,  the 
Prime  Minister  had  said  to  me  that  they 
didn't  want  to  and  that  they  had  not  wanted 
to  from  the  beginning. 

Q.  So  it  was  not  a  promise  not  to  do  it. 

The  President.  No. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  some  Israeli  officials 
have  acknowledged  in  recent  days  the  use 


of  cluster  bombs  in  the  war  in  Lebanon.62 
How  much  does  this  concern  you? 

The  President.  It  concerns  me  very 
much,  as  the  whole  thing  does.  And,  Judy, 
we  have  a  review  going  now,  as  we  must  by 
law,  of  the  use  of  weapons  and  whether 
American  weapons  sold  there  were  used 
offensively  and  not  defensively,  and  that 
situation  is  very  ambiguous.  The  only  state- 
ment that  we  have  heard  so  far  with  regard 
to  the  cluster  bomb  was  one  military  offi- 
cial— Israeli  official — has  apparently  made 
that  statement  publicly  and  we  know  no 
more  about  it  than  what  we  ourselves  have 
read  in  the  press.  But  the  review  is  going 
forward  and  the  review  that  would  lead  to 
what  the  law  requires,  that  we  must  inform 
the  Congress  as  to  whether  we  believe  there 
was  a  question  of  this  being  an  offensive 
attack  or  whether  it  was  in  self  defense. 

When  I  said  ambiguous  you  must  recall 
that  prior  to  this  attack  Soviet-built  rockets 
and  180  millimeter  cannons  were  shelling 
villages  across  the  border  in  Israel  and 
causing  civilian  casualties. 
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Remarks  by  President  Reagan,  Los  Angeles, 
July  1,   1982  (Extracts)63 

The  Israeli  Invasion  of 
Lebanon 


Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  yesterday  that 
Mr.  Begin's  pledge  to  you  that  came  during 


,;i  Reference  is  to  a  statement  by  Larry  M. 
Speakes,  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  President, 
at  the  12:20  p.m.  White  House  Press  Briefing  on 
June  24,  1982. 


62  In  a  statement  broadcast  on  the  Jerusalem 
Domestic  Service  on  June  28,  1982,  Major  Gener- 
al Aharon  Yariv,  serving  with  the  Northern  Com- 
mand, Israeli  Defense  Forces,  acknowledged  that 
Israeli  forces  had  used  cluster  bombs  and  shells 
against  Syrian  troops  in  Lebanon.  (Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service,  Daily  Report:  Mid- 
dle East  and  Africa,  July  1,  1982,  p.  110) 

63  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  July  1 , 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  July  5,  1982,  pp.  860-863.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  spoke  during  a  meeting  with  editors 
and  broadcasters  of  the  western  region  in  the 
Beverly  Hills  Room  of  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel, 
beginning  at  1:22  p.m. 
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the  meeting  last  week  had  been  mistakenly 
reported  as  a  promise  that  Israel  would  not 
invade  further  into  Lebanon,  that  in  fact  he 
had  said  only  that  he  hoped  that  Israel 
would  not  have  to  invade  further  into  Leba- 
non.64 If  that  is  true,  number  one,  how 
could  that  have  happened?  And  number 
two,  why  was  the  erroneous  report  allowed 
to  go  uncorrected  for  so  long? 

The  President.  On  the  pledge  idea,  I 
did  not  know — he  had  several  conversations 
with  other  people.  And  when  I  first  heard 
that  he  had  made  this  promise,  I  was  going 
to  check  with  the  State  Department  to  see 
had  he  said  it  there.  It  turned  out  that  it — 
and  how  it  could  happen  was,  I  think,  ex- 
plainable. It  was  a  case  of  the  second-hand 
repeating — maybe  even  third-hand — within 
the  shop  of  the  conversation  that  I  had  had 
with  him,  which  was  a  conversation  just 
between  the  two  of  us  and  at  which  he  had 
expressed  the  fact  that  he  did  not  want  to 
invade  Lebanon.  This  had  never  been  his 
intention.  And  how  the  cease-fires  kept 
being  broken  and  so  forth  and  it  arrived  to 
that  threatening  place.  And  so,  as  soon  as  I 
realized  that  it  was  based  on  my  conversa- 
tion with  him,  I  corrected  the  fact  that,  no, 
he  had  not  promised.  He  had  said  that  that 
had  not  been  his  intention,  and  he  did  not 
want  to  if  he  could  avoid  it. 


Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  Jeanne 
Innerson  from  King  Television  in  Seattle.  It 
was  reported  today  the  Egyptian  Foreign 
Minister  said  that  your  administration  knew 
about  Israel's  pending  invasion  of  Lebanon 
and  didn't  do  anything  about  it  in  return  for 
Israeli  promise  of  support  for  Mr.  Haig's 
presidency  in  1984. 65  Could  you  comment 
on  both  parts  of  that  question?  (Laughter) 

The  President.  You  say  the  Egyptian 
Ambassador  said  that? 

Q.  No,  it  was  said  by  the  Egyptian  Minis- 
ter of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  today.  He 
also  said  that  it  is  the  widespread  percep- 
tion among  Arab  countries. 

The  President.  Oh,  he  needs  to  be 
talked  to.  (Laughter)  No,  and  we  do  know — 
and   this   is   very   troublesome — it   is   very 


64  See  supra. 

65  Reference  is  to  a  July  1,  1982  report  of  a 
statement  by  Butrus  Ghali,  Egyptian  Minister  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  see  Foreign  Broadcast 
Information  Service,  Daily  Report:  Middle  East  and 
Africa,  July  2,  1982,  p.  Dl. 


difficult  for  me  to  comment — and  I  have 
been  grateful  that  there  haven't  been  more 
Lebanon  questions  because  the  negotia- 
tions are  so  delicate  right  now  that,  as  I  said 
last  night  in  the  press  conference,  that  there 
is  very  little  that  I  can  answer.  But  this  I  can 
answer.  We  know  that  the  Arab  States — and 
many  of  which  we've  been  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  bond  with  them  so  that  we  can  bring 
them  into  the  peacemaking  process  with 
Israel.  And  we've  called  it  "create  more 
Egypts."  This  is  the  only  way  we're  going  to 
settle  that  particular  problem  in  the  Middle 
East,  is»if  we  can  get  more  Arab  nations  that 
are  willing  to  come  forward  as  Egypt  did 
and  establish  a  peace  treaty,  recognize  the 
right  of  Israel  to  exist.  And  we've  been 
doing  this. 

We're  terribly  disturbed,  because  it  has 
come  to  our  attention  that  for  some  reason 
they  are  convinced  that  we — if  we  did  not 
actually  connive  and  give  our  consent,  that 
we  were  aware  of  it  and  did  nothing  about 
it.  We  were  caught  as  much  by  surprise  as 
anyone. 

We've  had  Phil  Habib  there  who,  as  you 
know — and  God  bless  him,  if  there's  ever  a 
hero — Phil  Habib,  as  you  know,  created, 
when  we  first  sent  him  there,  and  has  kept 
alive  for  1 1  months  until  this  latest  tragedy 
the  cease-fire  in  the  Middle  East.  He's  done 
a  superhuman  job.  And  he's  still  there  and 
negotiating.  And  that's  why  I  don't  want  to 
do  anything  to  louse  up  his  act. 

But  we  knew  that  they  had  gone  up  to  the 
border  as  a  threat.  We  knew  they'd  mobil- 
ized; the  whole  world  knew  that  and  were  all 
writing  and  talking  about  it.  And  it  is  true 
that  the  PLO  from  across  the  border  had 
shelled  and  rocket-attacked  some  of  the 
villages  in  Israel.  And — but  when  they 
crossed  the  border — and  presumably  to  go 
only  40  kilometers  and  then  form  a  line  to 
protect  their  border  against  these  artillery 
attacks,  that  was  a  surprise.  Then  when  they 
did  not  stop — and  they  justified  that  on  the 
basis  that  once  they  tried  to  stop,  they  were 
under  attack,  and  they  had  to  keep  pursuing 
the  enemy — no,  this  is — was  not  done  with 
our  approval  or  our  consent. 

And  I  will  have  to  say  on  behalf  of  Al 
Haig — number  one,  I  don't  believe  he  has 
such  ambitions,  and,  number  two,  believe 
me,  he's  served  his  country  too  long  to  have 
done  anything  of  that  kind.  He  never  would 
have.  And  we're — we're  continuing  with  ev- 
erything we  can  do  now — we've  been  5  days 
in  the  present  cease-fire,  and  we're  just 
hanging  on  that — that  we  can  maintain  and 
that  the  negotiations  will  be  successful.  And 
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as  I  said  last  night — I'll  repeat  them — the 
three  goals  are:  For  Lebanon  to  create  a 
stable  government  which  they  haven't  had 
for  7  years.  They've  had  several  factions, 
each  with  its  own  militia — but  a  single  unit- 
ed Lebanese  army  and  Government  con- 
trolling its  own  territory,  guaranteeing  the 
border  between  Israel — because  so  far 
they've  had  another  government  and  army 
living  within  their  midst,  the  PLO — chang- 
ing that;  and  then  all  the  other  countries 
getting  out  of  Lebanon.  And  we're  working 
as  hard  as  we  can  to  that  end. 

But  anything  you  can  all  do  to  convince 
the  Arab  States — we're  trying  our  best.  But, 
no,  we  were  not  a  party  to  that. 


Document  368 

Resolution   513   (1982),   Adopted   6\   the 
U.N.  Security  Council  July  4,  1982&* 

The  Alarming  Violence 
Against  Civilians  in 
Lebanon 

The  Security  Council, 

Alarmed  by  the  continued  sufferings  of 
the  Lebanese  and  Palestinian  civilian  popu- 
lations in  South  Lebanon  and  in  West 
Beirut, 

Referring  to  the  humanitarian  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  and  to 
the  obligations  arising  from  the  Regula- 
tions annexed  to  the  Hague  Convention  of 
1907, 

Reaffirming  its  resolutions  508  (1982), 
509  (1982)  and  512  (1982), 

1 .  Calls  for  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
civilian  populations  without  any  discrimina- 
tion and  repudiates  all  acts  of  violence 
against  those  populations; 

2.  Calls  further  for  the  restoration  of  the 
normal  supply  of  vital  facilities  such  as 
water,  electricity,  food  and  medical  provi- 
sions, particularly  in  Beirut; 


3.  Commends  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  action  of  international 
agencies  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
civilian  population  and  requests  them  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  ensure  their  suc- 
cess. 


Document  369 

Statement  by  President  Reagan,  Los  Angeles, 
July  6,  1982  (Extract)6' 

Agreement  in  Principle  to 
Contribute  U.S.  Personnel 
for  Peacekeeping  in  Beirut 

Thank  you  all  very  much.  And  before 
turning  to  the  question  of  Federalism,  I 
know  that  many  of  you  here  today  share  our 
great  concern  about  the  tragedy  that's  been 
occurring  in  Lebanon.  And  I  thought  I 
might  give  you  just  a  brief  update. 

In  recent  days  Ambassador  Habib  and 
others  have  been  working  tirelessly  to  bring 
peace  to  that  troubled  region.  We're  deal- 
ing with  extremely  delicate  and  fast-moving 
negotiations  to  save  West  Beirut  and  to 
bring  the  withdrawal  of  all  forces  from 
Lebanon.  The  situation  is  too  sensitive  for 
detailed  discussion,  but  I  can  report  to  you 
that  this  weekend  in  discussions  with  Mr. 
Habib  the  Government  of  Lebanon  told  us 
that  a  multinational  force  might  be  essential 
for  a  temporary  peacekeeping  in  Beirut  and 
informally  proposed  that  the  United  States 
consider  making  a  contribution  to  that 
force. 

The  Lebanese  Government  has  not 
made  a  formal  proposal,  but  I  have  agreed 
in  principle  to  contribute  a  small  contingent 
of  U.S.  personnel  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions. The  United  States  has  pledged  to  do 
all  that  it  can  do  to  bring  peace  and  stability 
to  the  Middle  East  and  we  must  keep  that 
pledge. 

Obviously,  there's  much  work  still  to  be 
done.  I  can't  overemphasize  the  delicacy  of 


66  Source:  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
513  (1982);  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  September  1982,  p.  20.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously. 


67  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  July  6, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents.  July  12,  1982,  p.  876.  President 
Reagan  spoke  during  a  meeting  with  State  and 
local  Government  officials  in  the  Beverly  Hills 
Room  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  beginning  at 
1 1:04  a.m.  The  omitted  portion  is  the  President's 
remarks  on  federalism. 
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these  negotiations.  I  can  only  say  that  in 
coming  days  we'll  press  forward.  And  I  can, 
once  again,  praise  the  work  of  Ambassador 
Habib  who  has  labored  heroically  in  recent 
davs. 


of  the  normal  supply  of  vital  services.69  We 
urge  all  parties  to  the  conflict  to  respect  the 
rights  of  all  civilians  affected  by  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon,  and  further  to  cooperate 
with  relief  efforts. 
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Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily      Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
Press   Briefing,  fuly   6,    1982   (Extract)6*     July  16,   1982  (Extracts)™ 


The  Israeli  Blockade  of 
West  Beirut 


Israeli  Use  of  U.S. 
Supplied  Arms  in 
Lebanon 


Q.  Dean,  what  is  the  administration's 
position  on  the  total  blockade  being  im- 
posed against  West  Beirut  by  the  Israelis?  I 
understand  today  that  the  blockade  con- 
tinues, and  all  the  crossing  points,  all  serv- 
ices have  been  stopped — water,  electricity, 
food,  medication,  and  all  the  others. 

A.  We  have  the  deepest  concern  about 
the  human  dimension  of  this  conflict.  We 
urge,  as  we  have  urged,  that  power  and 
water  service  be  restored  to  West  Beirut  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  am  informed  that  water 
service  has  been  restored,  and  electricity 
has  not  yet  been  restored. 

More  than  that,  through  seeking  to  main- 
tain the  cease-fire  and  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  solution,  we  are  trying  to  prevent 
actions  that  endanger  the  lives  and  welfare 
of  innocent  civilians.  We  are  engaged,  in 
cooperation  with  international  relief  agen- 
cies, in  a  significant  effort  under  the  Presi- 
dent's Lebanon  relief  coordinator,  Mr. 
Peter  McPherson,  to  relieve  the  suffering  of 
affected   civilian  populations   in   Lebanon. 

As  you  know,  last  weekend  we  joined 
other  members  of  the  Security  Council  in 
adopting  Resolution  513  calling  for  protec- 
tion of  civilian  populations  in  Lebanon 
without  discrimination,  and  the  restoration 


Q.  What  about  the  letter  that  was  sent  to 
Congress  on  Israel? 

Mr.  Speakes.  We  can  confirm  there  was  a 
letter  sent  to  Congress  regarding  that  situa- 
tion but  its  contents  are  classified  so  we  do 
not  have  any  further  comment. 

Q;  What  is  the  situation — 

Mr.  Speakes.  The  situation  in  Israel  and 
Lebanon  and  the  Middle  East.  Signed  by 
the   Acting   Secretary   of  State   Stoessel.71 

Q.  The  letter  says  there  may  have  been 
substantial  violations  of  U.S.  arms  sales 
agreements  in  the  use  of  American-made 
arms  for  purposes  other  than  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  agreements.72  Can  you 
confirm  that? 

Mr.  Speakes.  Cannot  confirm  that.  Clas- 
sified. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  that? 


68  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Dean  Fischer,  Department  of  State 
Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing,  which  began 
at  12:39  p.m. 


69  See  document  368. 

70  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Larry  Speakes,  Deputy  Press  Secretary 
to  the  President,  conducted  the  briefing,  which 
began  at  12:33  p.m. 

71  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State,  served  as  Acting  Secretary  of  State  from 
July  5  to  16,  1982. 

72  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement 
of  July  23,  1952,  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States  sets  forth  the  purposes  for  which  Israel  may 
use  U.S. -supplied  defense  articles.  For  text,  see  3 
UST  4985. 
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Mr.  Speakes.  Don't  deny  it;  don't  con- 
firm it.  Don't  do  anything  on  it. 

Q.  Does  the  President  feel  he's  fulfilled 
his  obligations  now  under  the  law  to  make  a 
determination?73 

Mr.  Speakes.  Determinations  are  re- 
quired by  the  law.  That  does  then  mean  that 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  either 
make  a  finding  or  that  the  President  can 
make  a  finding.  Neither  of  those  have  been 
done  at  this  time. 


Q.  Have  we  heard  from  Israel  on  the 
cluster  bomb  issue? 

Mr.  Speakes.  We  have  not.  We've  made 
repeated  inquiries  and  have  not. 

Q.  Are  we  still  seeking  more  informa- 
tion from  Israel  or  does  this  sending  of  the 
letter  close  it  as  far  as  you're  concerned? 

Mr.  Speakes.  I  just  wouldn't  want  to  get 
into  that.  We  are  seeking  more  information 
from  Israel  on  the  cluster  bomb — alleged 
use  of  cluster  bombs. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  something — -just  to 
follow  up  on  that.  Am  I  correct  that  there  is 
a  separate  1978  agreement  that  effects — 
that  pertains  to  cluster  bombs  being  used? 

Mr.  Speakes.  That's  true. 


Q.  Which  has  a  higher  standard- 
ferent  standard  than  the — 


-a  dif- 


Mr.  Speakes.  Yes,  I  couldn't — that 
agreement  is  also  classified  but  there  are 
different  restrictions  on  the  use  of  cluster 
bombs  and  other  weapons. 

Q;  Does  that  require  another  letter — a 
separate  letter — 

Mr.   Speakes.   No,  not  necessarily,  no. 


7:5  Section  304  (B)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  (P.L.  94-329,  approved  June  30,  1976) 
directs  the  President  to  report  to  Congress 
promptly  upon  receipt  of  information  on  violation 
of  any  agreement  on  the  use  of  U.S. -supplied 
defense  articles.  It  also  provides  that  a  country 
may  be  deemed  ineligible  for  credit  or  cash  sales 
of  defense  articles  in  case  of  a  violation,  if  the 
President  so  determines  and  so  reports  to  Con- 
gress, or  if  Congress  so  determines  by  joint  reso- 
lution. Notwithstanding  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion of  ineligibility,  cash  sales  and  deliveries  pur- 
suant to  previous  sales  may  be  made  if  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  in  writing  to  the  Congress  that  a 
termination  would  have  significant  adverse  impact 
on  U.S.  security,  unless  Congress  adopts  or  has 
adopted  a  joint  resolution  with  respect  to  such 
ineligibility.  For  text,  see  90  Stat.  754. 


Q.  Why  is  the  United  States  having  such 
difficulty  nailing  down  this  cluster  bomb 
question? 

Mr.  Speakes.  We  have  not  had  a  re- 
sponse from  the  Israelis. 

Q.  — an  Israeli  military  official  who  pub- 
licly acknowledged  that  they  had  used  them, 
General  Yariv. 

Mr.  Speakes.  That's  true,  Curtis,  but 
that  was  not  in  any  capacity  as  an  official. 
That,  in  fact,  is  the  only  acknowledgement 
from  the  Israelis  of  this  matter.  And  that 
was  not — 

Q.  He  announced  it  publicly  in  a  press 
briefing  at  the  Defense  Ministry  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Mr.  Speakes.  That's  true.  But  that  did 
not  constitute  any  official  reply  to  our  offi- 
cial request. 

Q.  You  haven't  gotten  anything  official 
from  them? 

Mr.  Speakes.  No. 

Q.  Are  we  notifying  them  that  our  pa- 
tience is  running  short — our  time  is  running 
out  and  we  want  an  answer? 

Mr.  Speakes.  I  wouldn't  characterize  it  in 
that  fashion  but  we  have  made  repeated 
requests  to  the  Israelis. 


Document  372 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
July  19,   1982  (Extracts)74 

The  Lebanon  Conflict  and 
U.S.  Arms  Deliveries  to 
Israel 

Mr.  Speakes.  .  .  .  The  President  is 
reviewing  the  reply  from  Israel  received 
here  on  Friday  and  associated  factors.  The 
review  is  taking  place  by  an  interagency 
group.  They  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  President. 


74  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Larry  Speakes,  Deputy  Press  Secretary 
to  the  President,  conducted  the  briefing,  which 
began  at  2:13  p.m. 
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In  making  his  decision,  he  will,  of  course, 
consider  the  recommendations  of  his  ad- 
visors. 

Until  that  review  is  completed,  there  will 
be  no  shipments  of  artillery  projectiles  or 
other  CBU-related  materials — cluster  bomb 
unit-related  materials. 

Q.  That  includes  the  air-dropped  units 
as  well  as  the  artillery  units?  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Speakes.  Any  cluster  bomb  unit- 
related  materials,  which  would  include  that. 

Now  the  major  item  here  that  you  see  is 
artillery  projectiles.  Now  while  we  are  con- 
tinuing our  overall  review  of  the  entire 
question  of  the  use  of  U.S. -supplied  arms — 

Q.  Entire  question  of — 

Mr.  Speakes. — other  materials  will  con- 
tinue to  be  shipped. 

Q.  Why  make  the  difference? 

Mr.  Speakes.  That  was  the  President's 
judgment  on  that  one  item. 

Q.  What  are  the  other — 

Q.  Does  this  reflect  the  belief  up  front 
that  there  may  be  more  evidence  of  a  mis- 
use of  the  cluster  bombs  than  of  the  other 
materiel? 

Mr.  Speakes.  No,  I  wouldn't  indicate 
that,  Sam.  I  indicated  that  there  were  cer- 
tain items  that  were  currently — or  near  the 
point  of  being  shipped  and  these  were 
those. 


Mr.  Speakes.  We  are  getting  into  an 
area,  Curtis,  I  guess  where  we  are  skirting 
on  what  we  have  got  classified  and  what  we 
have  not.  We  acknowledged  on  Friday75 
that  there  was  a  letter  that  went  up  to  the 
Hill.  We  did  not  reveal  its  contents  due  to 
the   sensitive   nature   of  the   negotiations. 

Q.  WThat  about  F-16's  that  have  been 
used  in  bombing  Beirut?  Is  that  a  claim? 
Has  anybody  raised  that,  officially,  as  a 
misuse  of  U.S. -made  weapons? 

Mr.  Speakes.  Whenever  there  is  activity 
of  the  type  that  has  taken  place  since  June 
6th  in  Lebanon,  we  do  look  at  all  aspects  of 
the  matter.  And  we  said  that  beginning  in 
Paris  when  the  outbreak  of  fighting  oc- 
curred. But  we  now  have  acknowledged  that 


a  letter  went  forward  to  the  Hill.  But  we  did 
not  reveal  its  contents. 

Q.  Let  me  follow  this  up  on  the  F-16's. 
What  is  the  status  of  the  next  shipment  of 
F-16's?  Is  that  under  review? 

Mr.  Allin. 7,)  I  do  not  know  when  there 
are  anymore  F-16's  to  go,  if  there  are 
indeed  any  in  the  current  shipment. 

Q.  They  are  sending  75  more. 

Mr.  Allin.  That  is  not  a  shipment.  That 
is  a  notification  to  Congress  which  deals 
with  places  that  were  scheduled  to  go  in 
1985. 

Q.  You  informally  notified  Congress 
that  you  were  going  to  do  this? 

Mr.  Speakes.  That  is  right,  and  we  did 
not  send  the  formal  notification  pending 
the  President's  decision.  And  he  has  not 
made  a  decision. 

Q.  WThat  is  the  status  of  it?  Is  it  under 
review? 

Mr.  Speakes.  No;  the  President  has  not 
made  a  decision  as  to  when  this  notification 
goes  forward,  the  timing  of  the  notification. 
And,  when  he  makes  a  decision,  he  will. 

Q,  What  is  the  delay? 

Mr.  Speakes.  We  are  waiting  on  the 
President  to  make  his  mind  up. 

Q.  I  understand  that  there  are  1 1  F-15's 
still  due  Israel  under  existing  agreements. 

Mr.  Speakes.  John,  I  do  not  have  those 
kinds  of  details. 

Q.  Larry,  would  you  say  that  the  only 
thing  that  differentiates  the  CBU  from  all  of 
the  other  matters  under  review  is  the  fact 
that  the  CBU's  were  about  to  be  shipped? 

Mr.  Speakes.  I  would  characterize  that  as 
an  error. 

Mr.  Allin.  The  fact  of  the  CBU's  is  that 
they  are  sold  to  Israel  under  restrictions 
that  vary  somewhat  from  other  equipment. 
Unfortunately  for  both  us  and  for  you, 
those  restrictions  are  classified.  We  cannot 
go  into  them.  But  they  are  separate  from 
other  U.S. -supplied  equipment.  And  for 
that  reason,  this  review  is  being  conducted 
separately. 

Q.  Larry,  if  this  weapon  is  apparently  so 
repulsive  in  its  use,  why  is  the  United  States 
making  such  a  weapon? 

Mr.  Speakes.  I  do  not  really  know  how  to 
answer  that. 


Sec  the  White  House  Press  Briefing,  supra. 


76  Lyndon  K.  (Mort)  Allin,  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary to  the  President. 
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Document  373 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
July  20,  1982  (Extracts)" 

Visit  of  the  Saudi  Arabian 
and  Syrian  Foreign 
Ministers 


[Senior  Administration  Official.]  The 
meeting  began  at  11:15  a.m.  and  present  on 
the  U.S.  side  were  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  Secretary  Shultz,  Judge  Clark, 
and  Ambassador  Veliotes  and  members  of 
the  NSC  staff. 

And  from  the  Saudi  side,  there  were 
Prince  Saud,  Ambassador  Alhegalan,  and 
Dr.  Shawaf  from  Saudi  Arabia. 

And  from  the  Syrian  side,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  the  Syrian  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Jouejati;  and  Dr.  Sabah  Qabammi. 

The  meeting,  as  you  know,  was  sched- 
uled to  go  from  11:15  a.m.  to  12  p.m.,  in 
fact,  ran  over  20-25  minutes  and  I  think 
indicative  of  the  seriousness  of  the  discus- 
sions we  had. 


[Senior  Administration  Official.]  The 
meetings  were  primarily  dedicated  to  the 
situation  in  Lebanon.  There  was  a  good 
exchange  of  views.  A  follow-on  to  the — oh, 
almost  3  hours  of  discussions  that  Secretary 
Shultz  had  had  vesterdav  in  the  State  De- 


partment and  the  fact  that  the  President 
personally  has  spent  so  much  time  today  on 
this  issue  is  another  indication  of  his  per- 
sonal commitment  in  this  matter  and  his 
support  of  Ambassador  Habib  and  his  mis- 
sion. 

We  did  exchange  views,  some  new  ideas, 
which  are  going  to  form  the  basis  of  further 
discussions.  In  addition  to  discussing  Leba- 
non both  in  the  White  House  and  in  the 
State  Department  vesterdav,  of  course,  we 
discussed  the  overall  Palestinian  issue.  This 
was  touched  on  in  the  White  House  because 
you  can't  discuss  the  current  problem  in 
Lebanon  without  quickly  getting  to  the  core 
issue  which  is  the  Palestinian  problem  itself. 

In  that  respect,  to  the  extent  these 
discussions  touched  on  that  issue,  the  Presi- 
dent reiterated  our  commitment  to  making 
progress,  a  renewed  commitment,  if  you 
will,  in  light  of  the  situation  in  Lebanon 
within  the  framework  of  the  Camp  David 
Accords. 

The  other  side  reiterated  their  own  well- 
known  concerns  for  the  Palestinian — on  the 
Palestinian  issue  in  the  context  of  Lebanon 
and  bevond. 


Document  374 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  July  26,   1982  (Extract)78 


U.S.  Congressional 
Delegation  Meets  With 
Yasir  Arafat 


77  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  briefing  was  conducted  on  back- 
ground in  the  Briefing  Room  of  the  White  House 
by  senior  administration  officials,  beginning  at 
1:05  p.m.  The  Saudi  and  Syrian  Foreign  Ministers 
comprised  one  of  five  different  teams  that  met 
with  different  permanent  members  of  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  following  an  Arab  League  meet- 
ing. Saudi  Arabian  Foreign  Minister  Prince  Saud 
al-Faisal  was  accompanied  bv  Ambassador  Sheikh 
Faisal  Alhegalan  and  by  Sheikh  Hassan  Shawaf, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Minister. 
Syrian  Foreign  Minister  Abd  al-Halim  Khaddam 
was  accompanied  bv  Ambassador  Rafic  Jouejati 
and  by  Sabah  Qabammi,  Director  of  American 
Affairs  and  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from 
1974  to  1980. 


Q.  Is  there  anything  in  our  agreement 
with  Israel  which  would  preclude  us  from 
encouraging  the  PLO  to  take  the  steps  that 
we  have  outlined? 

A.  Anything  in  our  position  which  you 
sav  would — 


78  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Dean  Fischer,  Department  of  State 
Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing,  which  began 
at  1:02  p.m. 
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Q.  Would  preclude  us  from  encourag- 
ing the  PLO  to  take  the  sort  of  steps  which 
you  have  outlined? 

A.  I  think  it's  up  to  the  PLO  to  decide 
when  or  if  they  are  going  to  meet  our 
conditions  in  order  for  us  to  open  up  a 
dialogue  with  them. 

Q.  At  a  breakfast  this  morning  with  re- 
porters, Ashraf  Ghorbal,  the  Egyptian  Am- 
bassador, said  that  to  minimize  what  Arafat 
has  done  now  is  to  lose  opportunities.  He 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  United 
States  encourage  Arafat  rather  than,  in  his 
words,  "to  treat  with  more  of  a  welcome 
what  Arafat  has  done."  Do  you  have  any 
reaction  to  that? 

A.  No  specific  reaction  to  that.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  Mr. 
Arafat's  mind  about  what  it  is  that  we  expect 
of  them  if  we  are  to  have  any  dialogue  with 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  view  the  phenomenon  of  an 
American  Congressman  getting  involved  in 
Mideast  diplomacy  as  a  positive  develop- 
ment? 

A.  Let  me  say  that  the  State  Department 
does  not  comment  on  the  activities  of  indi- 
vidual Congressmen  during  the  course  of 
their  meetings  with  foreign  officials  and 
persons. 

I  would  simply  have  to  refer  you  to 
Congressman  McCloskey  for  elaboration 
on  his  recent  remarks.79  As  I  understand  it, 
our  Embassy  in  Beirut  played  no  role  what- 
soever in  arranging  the  meeting  between 
the  congressional  delegation  and  Mr. 
Arafat.  The  meeting  was  arranged  privately 
by  the  congressional  delegation. 

Ambassador  Dillon  briefed  the  delega- 
tion fully  on  U.S.  policy  toward  the  PLO, 
and  further  advised  them  of  the  security 
risks  involved  in  traveling  to  West  Beirut. 
As  you  know,  members  of  Congress  are  free 
to  meet  with  whomever  they  please. 


Document  375 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  July  21,   1982  (Extract)80 


Suspension  of  Cluster 
Munitions  Deliveries  to 
Israel 


Q.  Dean,  do  you  consider  the  matter  of 
Israeli  use  of  cluster  bombs  on  civilians  in 
Lebanon  as  a  closed  case,  or  is  it  still  under 
review  by  the  U.S.  Government? 

A.  No,  it  is  not  a  closed  case.  We  may 
have  something  on  that  subject  for  you  later 
in  the  day. 

As  if  on  cue,  I  can  tell  you  on  the  subject 
of  cluster  bombs,  or  rather  CBU's,  the 
Department  yesterday  sent  to  Congress  a 
letter  with  information  specifically  on  the 
use  of  CBU's  supplementing  its  earlier  let- 
ter on  Israeli  use  of  American  weapons. 
Since  it  is  a  classified  communication,  I 
cannot  get  into  its  contents.  However,  with- 
out getting  into  the  contents,  I  can  confirm 
that  the  President  has  suspended  the  deliv- 
ery to  Israel  of  155  mm  artillery  ammuni- 
tion which  employs  a  cluster  munition  con- 
cept similar  to  air-delivered  CBU's. 


Document  376 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  President 
Reagan,  July  28,  1982  (Extracts)81 

Progress  of  the  Habib 
Mission 


79  On  July  25,  Representative  Paul  N.  Mc- 
Closkey announced  on  CBS  News  that  he  and  four 
other  members  of  a  U.S.  congressional  delegation 
had  met  with  PLO  leader  Yasir  Arafat  in  Beirut. 
He  claimed  that  Arafat  signed  a  document  accept- 
ing various  U.N.  resolutions  that  included  Israel's 
right  to  exist.  Arafat  later  qualified  this  statement, 
saying  that  he  accepted  U.N.  resolutions  "dealing 
with  the  Palestinian  question."  (Foreign  Broad- 
cast Information  Service,  Daily  Report:  \liddle  East 
and  Africa,  July  26,  1982,  pp.  A1-A4) 


Q.  Mr.   President,  I  would  like  to  stay 
with  foreign  policy,  but  turn  to  the  Middle 


80  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Dean  Fischer,  Department  of  State 
Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing,  which  began 
at  12:41  p.m. 

81  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  July  28, 
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East.  And  I  wondered  what  effect  you  be- 
lieve the  constant,  day-after-day  bombing 
by  the  Israelis  and  shelling  by  the  Israelis  in 
Beirut  is  having  on  your  efforts  and  your 
special  envoy  Mr.  Habib's  efforts  to  try  to 
bring  some  kind  of  a  settlement? 

And,  secondly,  Mr.  Habib  has  been  there 
nearly  7  weeks.82  And  can  you  give  us  some 
idea  what  progress,  if  any,  he  is  making? 

The  President.  John,  there's  nothing  we 
would  like  more  than  to  see  an  end  to  the 
bloodshed  and  the  shelling.  But  I  must 
remind  you  it's  also  been  two-way.  The 
PLO  has  been,  and  in  some  instances  has 
been  the  first  to  break  the  cease-fire.  That 
we  would  like  to  see  ended,  of  course.  And 
we  still  stay  with  our  original  purpose,  that 
we  want  the  exodus  of  the  armed  PLO  out 
of  Beirut  and  out  of  Lebanon.  Mr.  Habib 
has  been  making  a  tour  of  countries  to  see  if 
we  can  get  some  help  in  temporary  staging 
areas  for  those  people.  We  want  the  central 
government  of  Lebanon  to  once  again,  after 
several  years  of  almost  dissolution — to  once 
again  be  the  authority  with  a  military  force, 
not  several  militias  belonging  to  various 
factions  in  Lebanon.  And  then  we  want  the 
foreign  forces,  Israeli  and  Syrian  both,  out 
of  Lebanon. 

Ambassador  Habib  has  been  doing  a 
magnificent  job.  I  don't  comment  on  specif- 
ics because  I  know  how  sensitive  these 
negotiations  are  and  sometimes  you  lose 
some  ground  that  you  think  you  gained, 
and  sometimes  you  gain  again.  I  still  remain 
optimistic  that  the  solution  is  going  to  be 
found. 

As  I  say,  he  has  returned  from  that  trip  to 
other  countries,  some  of  the  other  Arab 
States  and  to  Tel  Aviv.  Contrary  to  some 
reports  or  rumors  today,  there  are  no  dead- 
lines that  have  been  set  of  any  kind.  There 
is  an  unsubstantiated  report  now  that  an- 
other cease-fire  has  gone  into  effect.  Let's 
hope  it  will  hold. 

But  he  continues  to  believe  it  is 
worthwhile  to  continue  the  negotiations 
and  I  think  he's  entitled  to  our  support. 

Q.  Sir,  you  said  that  you  wanted  the 
bombing  stopped,  if  I  understood  you  cor- 
rectly. Have  you  conveyed  your  feelings  to 
Prime  Minister  Begin? 


1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  August  2,  1982,  pp.  965-969.  The 
press  conference  was  held  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House,  beginning  at  8:01  p.m. 

82  Ambassador  Habib  had  begun  his  mission  to 
the  Middle  East  on  June  6,  1982.  On  July  28,  he 
was  conferring  with  Israeli  officials  in  Jerusalem. 


The  President.  When  I  say  that,  what  I 
should  say  is,  we  want  the  bloodshed  and 
the  conflict  to  stop.  And  I  am  hesitant  to  say 
anything  further  about  where  we  are  in 
those  on  who  might  be  providing  the  stum- 
bling block,  now,  to  the  steps  that  I  just 
outlined  that  are  necessary  to  bring  peace 
there.  So  I  can't  go  beyond  that  except  to 
say  that  unless  and  until  Ambassador  Habib 
would  tell  me  that  there's  nothing  more  to 
be  negotiated  and  he  can't  solve  it,  I'm 
going  to  continue  to  be  optimistic. 


Q.  As  you've  said  before  and  as  your 
spokesmen  have  been  saying,  the  PLO 
Chief  Arafat  has  not  yet  met  the  conditions 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  set  for  direct 
talks  with  you.  However,  do  you  think  that 
Mr.  Arafat  is  moving  in  that  direction?  And 
would  you  welcome  such  a  development? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  step  forward  in  progress  if  the  PLO  would 
change  the  position  it  has  had — and  that  is 
that  Israel  must  be  destroyed  or  that  it  has 
no  right  to  exist  as  a  nation.  And  what  that 
would  require  is  agreeing  to  abide  by  the 
U.N.  Resolutions  242  and  338,  agreeing 
that  Israel  is  a  nation  and  does  have  a  right 
to  exist.  Then  I  would  feel  that  the  United 
States  could  enter  into  discussions  with  the 
PLO.  I'm  not  speaking  for  Israel.  That's  up 
to  them,  and  we  could  not  speak  for  them. 
But  we're  there  as  an  intermediary  offering 
our  services  to  try  and  help  bring  about 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Q.  Would  you  also,  then,  support  an 
independent  Palestinian  state,  which  is  what 
the  PLO  wants? 

The  President.  That,  again,  I  think  is  up 
to  the  negotiators.  We  wouldn't  impose 
anything  on  them,  but  Egypt  and  Israel — 
under  the  Camp  David  agreement,  they  are 
supposed  to  enter  into  now  an  area  of 
talking  of  autonomy  for  the  Palestinians. 
And  that,  again,  is  something  that  has  been 
delayed  because  of  this  tragedy  in  Lebanon. 
But  I  think  that  is  up  to  them  as  to  how  that 
autonomy  develops  and  what  they  see  as  a 
proper  solution  to  the  Palestinian  problem. 
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Document  377 


Statement  by  the  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  (Kirkpatrick)  Before  the 
U.N.    Security   Council,  July   29,    198283 


"A  One-Sided  Appeal  in  a 
Two-Sided  Conflict" 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  never 
indifferent  to  the  sufferings,  insecurity  or 
deprivations  of  human  beings  caught  in 
war,  occupation  or  natural  disasters.  Cer- 
tainly, we  have  been  deeply  concerned  with 
the  hardships  visited  on  the  people  of  Leba- 
non during  the  current  conflict.  The 
Lebanese  people,  we  know,  have  too  long 
suffered  violence  at  the  hands  of  unwanted 
intruders,  unwelcome  invaders  and  oc- 
cupiers. The  concern  of  my  government  for 
the  people  of  Lebanon  has  been  and  is 
being  actively  expressed  in  the  large  contri- 
butions for  emergency  humanitarian  aid 
made  by  my  government,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  administrator  for  aid  and 
by  implementation  of  extensive,  humanitar- 
ian aid  programs  in  the  region.  President 
Reagan  has  asked  the  Congress  to  provide  a 
total  of  some  $65  million  in  humanitarian 
emergency  aid  for  the  people  of  Lebanon. 
The  President's  special  envoy,  Ambassador 
Phillip  Habib,  has  worked  indefatigably  in 
his  efforts  to  restore  peace  to  Lebanon  and 
a  degree  of  territorial  integrity  and 
sovereignty  that  the  government  has  not 
enjoyed  for  too  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt  among  reasonable  men  and  women,  I 
believe,  about  the  commitment  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  to  the  peace,  inde- 
pendence, and  sovereignty  of  Lebanon;  in- 
deed, for  our  commitment  to  peace,  na- 
tional independence,  and  sovereignty  of  all 
nations.  Yet,  we  see  serious  problems  with 
the  resolution  proposed  by  my  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  representative 
of  the  Government  of  Spain,84  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  First,  because  of  inade- 
quate time  either  to  gather  or  confirm  the 
facts  about  the  situation  in  Beirut  and  the 
problems  of  access;  second,  because  of  an 
inadequate  opportunity  to  consult  with  our 


government;  and  third,  because  this  resolu- 
tion, we  believe,  is  lacking  in  a  certain, 
serious  balance  which  would  give  it  greater 
weight.  It  is,  surely,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  that  im- 
poses itself  on  the  civilian  population  of 
Beirut.  But,  the  resolution  proposed  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Spain  does 
not  ask  that  that  armed  force  abandon  its 
occupation  of  Beirut  or  desist  in  its  military 
activities.  It  calls  only  on  Israel.  Yet  every- 
one understands  that  Israel  seeks  to  affect 
supplies  to  the  PLO  forces,  not  to  the 
civilian  jaopulation  of  Beirut. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  wel- 
comes the  concern  of  the  Security  Council 
and  of  the  humanitarian  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  suffering  in  Leba- 
non, as  we  welcome  the  concern  of  this 
body  for  an  end  to  human  suffering  every- 
where. But,  Mr.  President,  we  feel  that  a 
one-sided  appeal  in  a  two-sided  conflict 
suggests  purposes  that  are  political  as  well 
as  humanitarian,  and  we  cannot  support 
these.  Certainly,  we  cannot  support  them 
on  the  basis  of  inadequate  notice  and  inade- 
quate information.  We  call,  therefore,  upon 
the  Council  to  take  the  time  necessary  for 
more  careful,  balanced  consideration  of  this 
most  serious,  wrenching  problem.  I  ask  the 
suspension  of  this  session  to  permit  consid- 
eration and  consultation  with  our  govern- 
ments.85 

Thank  vou  Mr.  President. 


Document  378 


Resolution   515   (1982),   Adopted   by   the 
U.N.    Security   Council,  July   29,    1982** 


Demand  That  Israel  Lift 
the  Blockade  of  West 
Beirut 

The  Security  Council, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  situation  of  the 
civilian  population  of  Beirut, 


83  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN  59(82),  July  29,  1982;  also 
printed  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Septem- 
ber 1982,  pp.  20-21. 

84  Jaime  de  Pinies,  Permanent  Representative 
of  Spain  to  the  United  Nations. 


85  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick's  proposal  to  sus- 
pend the  meeting  for  2  hours  to  allow  delegates  to 
consult  with  their  governments  did  not  obtain  a 
majority;  there  were  6  votes  for,  6  against,  and  3 
abstentions.  The  Security  Council  then  approved 
Resolution  515  by  a  vote  of  14  to  0,  with  the 
United  States  not  participating.  For  text  of  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolution  515  (1982),  see  infra. 

86  Source:   U.N.   Security   Council   Resolution 
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Referring  to  the  humanitarian  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  and  to 
the  obligations  arising  from  the  regulations 
annexed  to  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  512  (1982)  and 
513  (1982), 

1.  Demands  that  the  Government  of  Isra- 
el lift  immediately  the  blockade  of  the  city 
of  Beirut87  in  order  to  permit  the  dispatch 
of  supplies  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
civilian  population  and  allow  the  distribu- 
tion of  aid  provided  by  United  Nations 
agencies  and  by  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations, particularly  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC); 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
transmit  the  text  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Government  of  Israel  and  keep  the  Security 
Council   informed   of  its   implementation. 


Document  379 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
July  30,  198288 

The  Visit  of  Egyptian 
Foreign  Minister  Ali 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
meeting  today  between  the  President  and 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Minister  of  Egypt  lasted  approximately  45 
minutes.  I  am  sure  that  the  White  House 
will  make  available  to  you  all  of  the  partici- 
pants. 

There  were  two  basic  issues  discussed: 
the  current  situation  in  West  Beirut  and  the 
future  of  the  peace  process. 

Writh  respect  to  the  current  situation  in 
West  Beirut,  both  sides  obviously  wel- 
comed the  published  six-point  declaration 
of  the  Arab  follow-up  committee89 — saw  it 


515  (1982);  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  September  1982,  p.  20.  The  resolution 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  14  to  0,  with  the  United 
States  not  participating.  See  footnote  85  above. 

87  Reference  is  to  the  most  recent  Israeli  block- 
ade that  began  on  July  22,  1982. 

88  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  briefing,  conducted  on  back- 
ground in  the  Briefing  Room  of  the  White  House 
by  a  senior  administration  official,  began  at  1 1:08 
a.m. 

89  On  July  28  and  29,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 


as  a  positive  step.  We  also  discussed  ways  in 
which  Egypt  could  be  helpful  in  resolving 
the  immediate  crisis  in  West  Beirut.  And 
naturally  we  briefed  on  the  current  status  of 
the  Habib  mission. 

With  respect  to  the  broader  subject  of 
the  future  of  the  peace  process,  both  sides 
agreed  on  the  need  to  redouble  efforts  in 
the  near  future  to  move  the  peace  process 
forward,  to  work  for  a  comprehensive 
peace,  with  the  priority  on  an  early  solution 
of  the  Palestinian  problem  in  all  of  its 
aspects. 

Okay,  I  will  take  some  questions  and 
then  I  will  have  to — 

Q.  Did  Egypt  agree  to — at  least  in  prin- 
ciple— to  accept  a  large  number  of  the 
Palestinians  now  in  Beirut? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
don't  want  to  get  into  who  has  agreed  to 
what.  We  have  been  in  discussions  with  the 
Egyptians  and  they  have  always  indicated  a 
willingness  to  help.  The  exact  terms  under 
which  this  could  be  worked  out  are  still 
under  discussion. 

Q.  There  was  a  report  a  couple  of  days 
ago — I  am  not  asking  you  to  confirm  the 
numbers — but  the  report  said  that  they 
would  take  3,000  if  the  United  States  com- 
mitted itself  to  pursuing  a  homeland  for  the 
Palestinians.  Does  this  meeting — was  this  a 
meeting  to  state  that  commitment  and  did 
the  President  fulfill  the  requirements  that 
the  Egyptians  were  seeking? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  To 
the  extent  that  we  have  differences  with  the 
Egyptians,  I  would  describe  them  as  differ- 
ences in  tactics,  not  overall  goals,  and  in 
this  context  we  have  to  remember  that 
Egypt  is  really  our  foremost  friend  in  the 
Middle  East  working  not  only  as  a  partner 
for  peace  but  with  respect  to  the  mutual 
contributions  that  can  be  made  for  the 
stability  and  security  of  that  broader  area. 
And  that  is  the  general  atmosphere  in  which 
these  discussions  were  held.  There  is  not  a 
complete  identity  of  views  on  all  aspects  of 
how  best  to  resolve  the  West  Beirut  prob- 
lem and  we  will  be  continuing  these  discus- 


Saudi  Arabia,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Kuwait,  and  Algeri- 
a,  plus  a  representative  of  the  PLO,  met  injiddah, 
Saudi  Arabia.  They  signed  a  six-point  plan  calling 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  PLO  from  Beirut  in 
return  for  an  end  to  the  Israeli  siege,  safe  passage 
from  Beirut,  and  guarantees  for  the  security  of 
Palestinian  civilians  in  Lebanon.  For  text,  see 
Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service.  Daily  Re- 
port: Middle  East  and  Africa,  Jul v  30,  1982,  pp.'C2- 
C3. 
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sions  in  depth  in  the  meeting  this  afternoon 
in  the  State  Department  with  Secretary 
Shultz. 

Q.  It  sounds  to  me  as  though  you  are 
saying  that  whatever  happened  does  not 
satisfy  what  they  said  was  their  requirement 
for  taking  in  the  PLO.  Is  that  a  fair — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
wouldn't  establish — let  me  caution  you,  not 
an  established  and  such  an  exact  linkage. 
They  definitely  believe,  as  they,  I  believe, 
have  stated  publicly,  that  there  should  be  a 
form  of  linkage,  the  more  explicit  the  bet- 
ter, between  the  solution  of  this  current 
crisis  in  West  Beirut  and  the  future  of  the 
peace  process.  Now  just  how  that  impacts — 

Q.  We  don't  believe  that? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
I  think  that  we  share  the  belief  that  the 
lesson  of  Lebanon — really  the  essential  les- 
son is  the  need  to  move  ahead  quickly  on 
the  Palestinian  issue.  The  goals  are  not  a 
problem  with  us. 

Q.  W7ell,  what's  the  problem? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
guess  we  have  to  continue  to  discuss  the 
tactics  of  achieving  what  we  both  believe  is 
necessary.  That's  the  solution  to  West 
Beirut,  as  well  as  how  best  to  move  ahead 
on  the  Palestinian  problem. 

Q.  In  line  with  the  tactics,  did  Minister 
Ali  ask  for  U.S.  support  for  the  French- 
Egyptian  resolution  and  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, or  did  he  seek  ways  in  which  this  could 
be  made  more  agreeable  to  the  United 
States?90 

Senior  Administration  Official.  He 
discussed  it,  but  not  in  the  terms,  John,  that 
you've  suggested — not  seeking  American 
support  to  vote  for  this  Security  Council. 
Discussing  it,  explaining  it  from  Egypt's 
point  of  view  and  it  was  helpful. 

I  really  have  to  run.  Let  me  take  one  from 
the  Israeli  press. 

Q.  Yes.  The  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister 
just  said  outside  that  there  was  again  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  PLO,  so  he  said  in  the 


90  On  July  28,  the  French  and  Egyptian  repre- 
sentatives to  the  United  Nations  introduced  a 
draft  resolution  calling  for  a  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  around  Beirut  and  a  simultaneous  with- 
drawal of  Palestinian  forces  within  the  city  as  a 
first  step  toward  the  removal  of  all  foreign  armed 
forces  from  Lebanon.  The  Security  Council  did 
not  vote  on  this  proposal,  but  adopted  instead 
Resolution  515  (1982).  See  documents  377  and 
supra. 


United  Nations  yesterday,  of  acceptance  of 
all  the  U.N.  resolutions.  Is  there  any  devel- 
opment? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'm 
really  not  up  to  speed  on  that.  I  don't  know 
what  happened  yesterday  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Just — I  haven't  had  time  to  find  out; 
that's  all. 

Q.  Will  the  United  States — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  And  I 
don't  know.  I  mean — 

Q.  Just  to  follow  up — what  you  said — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the 
memo  that  Habib  allegedly  received  from — 
was  transmitted  by  Arafat  to  Habib? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 

Q.  As  you  read  the  six-point  plan,  does 
it  require  the  Israelis  to  pull  back  before  the 
plan  is  implemented? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Those  are  the  things  that  are  going  to  be 
worked  on.  I  can't — 

Q.  Has  Israel  accepted  242  and  338? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  A 
long  time  ago.  It  was  somewhat — 

Q,.  Are  they  still  accepting  them? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 

Q,.  Good. 

Q.  What  was  that,  .  .  .  ? 

Q.  He  said  yes — yes. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 
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Resolution   516   (1982),   Adopted  by   the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  August  1,   198291 


Demand  for  a  Cease-Fire 
in  Beirut 

The  Security  Council, 

Reaffirming  its  resolutions  508  (1982), 
509  (1982),  511  (1982),  512  (1982)  and  513 
(1982), 


91  Source:  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
516  (1982);  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  September  1982,  p.  21.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously. 
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Recalling  its  resolution  515  (1982)  of  29 
July  1982, 

Alarmed  by  the  continuation  and  intensifi- 
cation of  military  activities  in  and  around 
Beirut, 

Taking  note  of  the  latest  massive  viola- 
tions of  the  cease-fire  in  and  around  Beirut, 

1 .  Confirms  its  previous  resolutions  and 
demands  an  immediate  cease-fire,  and  a 
cessation  of  all  military  activities  within 
Lebanon  and  across  the  Lebanese-Israeli 
border; 

2.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to 
deploy  immediately  on  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon,  United  Nations 
observers  to  monitor  the  situation  in  and 
around  Beirut; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port back  to  the  Council  on  compliance 
with  this  resolution  as  soon  as  possible  and 
not  later  than  four  hours  from  now.92 


Document  381 


Remarks  by  President  Reagan,  August   1 
1982" 


"The  Bloodshed  Must 
Stop" 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  about  the  fight- 
ing in  Israel  [sic]?  We've  heard  so  much 
about  the  fighting  in  Israel  [sic].  They  have 
a  cease-fire  now,94  but  there  was  terrible 
fighting  over  the  weekend. 

The  President.  Yes,  and  I've  been  in 
touch  with  our  ambassador  all  the  time  that 
I've  been  gone.  And  a  resolution,  as  you 
know,  has  been  adopted  in  the  United  Na- 
tions,95 which  we  supported,  calling  for  a 
cease-fire  that  will  stav.  And  I  think  it  is 


92  For  the  text  of  the  U.N.  Secretary-General's 
reports  on  compliance  with  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  516  (1982),  see  U.N.  documents 
S/15334.  August  1,  1982;  and  S/15334/Add.  1, 
August  3,  1982. 

93  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, August  9,  1982,  p.  981.  This  exchange  with 
reporters  took  place  at  4  p.m.  at  the  South  Portico 
of  the  White  House  after  President  Reagan  re- 
turned from  Camp  David.  Maryland. 

1,4  Reference  is  to  a  cease-fire  arranged  by 
Ambassador  Habib  that  went  into  effect  in  Beirut 
at  5  p.m.  local  time,  ending  a  weekend  of  fighting. 

95  See  supra. 


absolutely  imperative  that  this  cease-fire,  at 
this  stage  of  the  negotiations,  must  not  be 
violated  by  anyone. 

Q.  Foreign  Minister  Shamir  said  that 
there  was  something  happening  in  the 
negotiations,  that  we  were  close  to  a  break- 
through. Are  we? 

The  President.  Well  as  I  say,  you  know  I 
don't  comment  on  those  things,  only  to  say 
I  think  it's  imperative  that  this  cease-fire  not 
be  violated. 

G\  Tomorrow,  when  you  see  Foreign 
Minister  Shamir,  is  it  time  to  get  tough  with 
Israel  on  breaking  cease-fires? 

The  President.  Let  me  say  I'll  be  firm  as 
I've  just  been  here.  Yes,  this  must  be  re- 
solved, and  the  bloodshed  must  stop. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  be  tough  with 
Shamir  tomorrow?  Is  it  time  to  get  tough 
with  Israel? 

The  President.  If  I  answered  it  that  way 
vou'd  say,  "The  President  says  he's  going  to 
get  tough." 

Q.  I  can  say  that? 

The  President.  No.  You  can  just  say  that 
we're  going  to  have  a  very  serious  discus- 
sion, and  I  think  they  will  understand  ex- 
actlv  how  we  feel  about  this. 

Q.  Are  vou  losing  patience?  Are  vou 
frustrated? 

The  President.  I  lost  patience  a  long 
time  ago. 

Q.  Must  the  PLO  leave  Lebanon,  or  just 
Beirut? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  there  will 
really  be  a  solution  or  the  other  forces  leave 
Lebanon  until  the  PLO  does. 

Q.  They  must  leave  Lebanon? 

The  President.  Leave  Lebanon,  yes. 

Q.  [Inaudible]96 — think  vou're  close  to 
it? 

The  President.  I  said  before  that  there 
have  been  times  when  there  has  been  rea- 
son for  optimism,  and  I  almost  feel  as  if  I 
might  jinx  things  if  I  gave  any  expression  of 
that.  But  there  has  been  progress  made. 

Reporters.  Thank  vou. 


96  Bracketed  note  appears  in  the  source  text. 
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Document  382 

Statement  Issued  by  the  White  House,  August 
2,   198297 

President  Reagan's 
Meeting  With  Israeli 
Foreign  Minister  Shamir 

The  President  met  with  Israeli  Foreign 
Minister  Shamir  this  morning.  The  focus  of 
the  discussion  was  Lebanon.  The  President 
reaffirmed  his  support  for  Ambassador 
Habib  and  his  mission,  which  is  based  on 
the  policies,  expectations,  and  hopes  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon.  The  President 
emphasized  that  an  early  diplomatic  settle- 
ment of  the  current  problem  of  west  Beirut 
is  the  essential  first  step  in  ending  the 
trauma  of  Lebanon,  beginning  the  process 
for  a  better  future  for  this  ravaged  country, 
and  moving  on  to  the  broader  peace  proc- 
ess. The  President  stressed  the  need  for  a 
complete  end  by  all  parties  to  the  hostilities 
in  and  around  Beirut  as  a  prerequisite  to 
allow  Ambassador  Habib  to  pursue  his  ur- 
gent work.  The  world  can  no  longer  accept 
a  situation  of  constantly  escalating  violence. 
The  President  highlighted  the  humanitari- 
an needs  of  the  large  civilian  population  of 
west  Beirut,  with  emphasis  on  the  need  to 
maintain  essential  services  and  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  food  and  medicines. 


around  Beirut.  These  movements  were  ac- 
companied by  heavy  Israeli  shelling  and 
came  only  a  day  after  I  had  made  clear  to 
the  Israeli  Government,  in  my  meeting  with 
Foreign  Minister  Shamir,"  that  the  United 
States  placed  great  importance  on  the  sus- 
tained maintenance  of  a  cease-fire  in 
place — to  avoid  further  civilian  casualties 
and  to  secure  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  the 
PLO  forces  in  Beirut. 

This  is  a  necessary  first  step  toward  our 
goal  of  restoring  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon,  a  goal  Ambassador 
Habib  is*earnestly  working  toward  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Government  of  Leb- 
anon. 

Through  governments  which  have  direct 
contact  with  the  PLO,  I  have  expressed  my 
strong  conviction  that  the  PLO  must  not 
delay  further  its  withdrawal  from  Lebanon. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  expressed  to  the 
Government  of  Israel  the  absolute  necessity 
of  reestablishing  and  maintaining  a  strict 
cease-fire  in  place  so  that  this  matter  can  be 
promptly  resolved. 


Document  384 

Resolution   511   (1982),   Adopted  by   the 
U.N.   Security  Council,  August  4,    19821 


Document  383 


Statement  by  President  Reagan,  August  4, 
1982^8 


Call  for  an  Israeli  Cease- 
Fire  and  PLO  Withdrawal 
From  Lebanon 

Last  night,  Israeli  forces  moved  forward 
on  several  fronts  from  their  cease-fire  lines 


97  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, August  9,  1982,  pp.  981-982;  also  printed 
in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  1982, 
p.  22.  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
visited  Washington,  August  2-4,  1982.  A  note  to 
the  source  text  indicates  that  Vice  President 
George  Bush,  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz, 
National  Security  Adviser  William  P.  Clark,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Israel  Samuel  Lewis,  and  Israeli 
Ambassador  Moshe  Arens  were  present  at  the 
meeting  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House. 

98  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  August 


Censure  of  Israel  for 
Noncompliance  With  U.N. 
Resolutions  on  Lebanon 

The  Security  Council, 

Deeply  shocked  and  alarmed  by  the  deplora- 
ble consequences  of  the  Israeli  invasion  of 
Beirut  on  3  August  1982, 


4,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  August  9,    1982,  p.    1000. 

99  See  supra. 

1  Source:  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
517  (1982);  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  September  1982,  p.  21.  The  resolution 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  14  to  0,  with  the  United 
States  abstaining.  In  a  statement  before  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  on  August  4,  1982,  Carl  Gersh- 
man,  the  U.S.  Alternate  Representative,  said  that 
the  resolution  "has  one  fatal  flaw.  It  does  not 
explicitly  and  unequivocally  call  for  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  PLO  from  Lebanon,"  and  was  therefore 
"inconsistent  with  the  balanced  policy  set  forth  in 
President  Reagan's  statement"  of  August  4.  (U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  Press  Release 
USUN  60(82),  August  4,  1982) 
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1.  Reconfirms  its  resolutions  508  (1982), 
509  (1982),  512  (1982),  513  (1982),  515 
(1982)  and  516  (1982); 

2.  Confirms  once  again  its  demand  for  an 
immediate  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of  Is- 
raeli forces  from  Lebanon; 

3.  Censures  Israel  for  its  failure  to  comply 
with  the  above  resolutions; 

4.  Calls  for  the  prompt  return  of  Israeli 
troops  which  have  moved  forward  sub- 
sequent to  1325  hours  EDT  on  1  August 
1982; 

5.  Takes  note  of  the  decision  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to  move 
the  Palestinian  armed  forces  from  Beirut; 

6.  Expresses  its  appreciation  for  the  ef- 
forts and  steps  taken  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  implement  the  provisions  of  Security 
Council  resolution  516  (1982),  and  author- 
izes him,  as  an  immediate  step,  to  increase 
the  number  of  United  Nations  observers  in 
and  around  Beirut; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  present  resolution  as  soon 
as  possible  and  not  later  than  1000  hours 
EDT  on  5  August  1982;2 

8.  Decides  to  meet  at  that  time  if  neces- 
sary in  order  to  consider  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  and,  in  case  of  failure  to 
comply  by  any  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict, 
to  consider  adopting  effective  ways  and 
means  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


Document  385 


U.N.  Security  Council  Draft  Resolution, 
Vetoed  by  the  United  States,  August  6, 
1982* 


Council  aimed  at  terminating  the  blood- 
shed in  Beirut, 

1.  Strongly  condemns  Israel  for  not  imple- 
menting resolutions  516  (1982)  and  517 
(1982);4 

2.  Demands  that  Israel  immediately  im- 
plement these  resolutions  fully; 

3.  Decides  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
above-mentioned  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council,  all  the  States  Members  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  should  refrain  from  supplying 
Israel  with  any  weapons  and  from  providing 
it  with  any  military  aid  until  the  full  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  forces  from  all  Lebanese 
territory. 


Document  386 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
August  12,  1982  (Extract)5 

President  Reagan  Appeals 
to  Prime  Minister  Begin 
for  a  Cease-Fire 

[Mr.  Speakes.]  The  President  was 
shocked  this  morning  when  he  learned  of 
the  new  heavy  Israeli  bombardment  of  West 
Beirut. 

As  a  result,  the  President  telephoned 
Prime  Minister  Begin  concerning  the  most 
recent  bombing  and  shelling  in  Beirut. 

The  President  expressed  his  outrage 
over  this  latest  round  of  massive  military 
action.  He  emphasized  that  Israel's  action 
halted  Ambassador  Habib's  negotiations 
for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Beirut 
crisis  when  they  were  at  the  point  of  suc- 
cess. 


Demand  for  Cessation  of 
Military  Aid  to  Israel 

The  Security  Council, 

Deeply  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  Israel  to 
comply  with  the  decisions  of  the  Security 


2  For  the  Reports  of  the  U.N.  Secretary-Gener- 
al in  Pursuance  of  Security  Council  Resolution 
517  (1982),  see  U.N.  documents  S/15345  and 
S/15345/Add.  1,  August  5,  1982,  and 
S/15345/Add.  2,  August  6,  1982. 

3  Source:  U.N.  document  S/15347/Rev.  l.The 


draft  resolution,  sponsored  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
failed  of  adoption  by  a  vote  of  1 1  in  favor  to  1 
(United  States)  against,  a  veto,  with  3  abstentions. 
Charles  M.  Lichenstein,  U.S.  Alternate  Represent- 
ative, characterized  the  draft  resolution  as  "unbal- 
anced" and  unlikely  to  promote  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. (U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  States  Press 
Release  USUN  61(82),  August  6,  1982) 

4  Supra. 

5  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Larry  Speakes,  Deputy  Press  Secretary 
to  the  President,  conducted  the  briefing,  which 
began  at  1:01  p.m.  in  the  Briefing  Room  of  the 
White  House.  His  statement  was  also  printed  in 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  August 
16,  1982,  p.  22. 
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Q.  That  was  the  point. 

Mr.  Speakes.  The  result  has  been  more 
needless  destruction  and  bloodshed. 

The  President  made  it  clear  that  it  is 
imperative  that  the  cease-fire  in  place  be 
observed  absolutely  in  order  for  negotia- 
tions to  proceed. 

We  understand  the  Israeli  Cabinet  has 
approved  a  new  cease-fire  which  is  in  effect. 
It  must  hold.  That's — hold  on  a  second — 
that's  the  end  of  the  statement.  Now,  did 
you  need  more — is  anybody  not  clear  on — 

Q.  What  time  was  this  phone  call? 

Mr.  Speakes.  Let  me  give  you  the  whole 
sequence  now  if  you  will  listen  very  care- 
fully. 

The  first  action  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Government  this  morning  was  Ambas- 
sador Lewis,  on  instructions  from  Washing- 
ton, had  delivered  to  Prime  Minister  Begin 
a  message  indicating  the  President's  at- 
titude on  this  matter,  which  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  statement.  At  the  time  the 
Prime  Minister  was  in  the  Knesset.  The 
message  was  not  delivered  personally  in  the 
Knesset.  He  caused  it  to  be  delivered. 

Between  10  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  this  morn- 
ing— 

Q.  Washington  time? 

Mr.  Speakes.  Washington  time — the 
President  placed  a  telephone  call  to  the 
Prime  Minister — instructed  that  the  tele- 
phone call  go  forward.  It  was  not  completed 
at  that  time.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  second. 
Meanwhile  the  President  received  a  tele- 
phone call  at  10:50  a.m.  from  King  Fahd  of 
Saudi  Arabia  expressing  his  concern  over 
the  situation  in  West  Beirut. 

Q.  What  time  was  this,  Larry? 

Mr.  Speakes.  At  10:50  a.m.  Now  at  11:10 
a.m.  the  President's  phone  call — 

Q.  Did  he  talk  to  Fahd? 

Mr.  Speakes.  Yes.  At  11:10  a.m.  the 
President's  phone  call  to  Begin  was  begun 
and  lasted  for  10  minutes,  until  11:20  a.m. 
And  shortly  before  this  phone  call  we  had 
learned  that  an  order  had  gone  out  to  cease 
the  bombing  in  West  Beirut.  Now  at  11:40 
a.m.  Prime  Minister  Begin  called  back  to  the 
President  and  the  information  contained  in 
this  phone  call  was  that  a  cease-fire — a 
complete  cease-fire  had  been  ordered.  Now 
it  is  our — as  far  as  we  know  at  this  moment, 
the  negotiations  between  Ambassador 
Habib  and  the  Lebanese  officials  have  not 


begun  again,  but  it  is  our  hope  and  our 
belief  that  if  the  cease-fire  holds  then  they 
will  be  able  to  resume — 

Q.  Well,  when  Mr.  Begin  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  had  ordered  a  complete  cease- 
fire, did  he  say  or  give  any  indication  that  he 
intended  to  maintain  the  cease-fire? 

Mr.  Speakes.  Yes. 


Document  387 


Resolution  518  (1982),   Adopted  by   the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  August  12,  19826 


Demand  for  Israeli 
Observance  of  Earlier 
Security  Council 
Resolutions 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  508  (1982),  509 
(1982),  511  (1982),  512  (1982),  513  (1982), 
515  (1982),  516  (1982),  and  517  (1982), 

Expressing  its  most  serious  concern  about 
continued  military  activities  in  Lebanon 
and,  particularly,  in  and  around  Beirut, 

1.  Demands  that  Israel  and  all  parties  to 
the  conflict  observe  strictly  the  aterms  of 
Security  Council  resolutions  relevant  to  the 
immediate  cessation  of  all  military  activities 
within  Lebanon  and,  particularly,  in  and 
around  Beirut; 

2.  Demands  the  immediate  lifting  of  all 
restrictions  on  the  city  of  Beirut  in  order  to 
permit  the  free  entry  of  supplies  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  civilian  population  in 
Beirut; 

3.  Requests  the  United  Nations  observers 
in  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Beirut  to  report  on 
the  situation; 


6  Source:  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
518  (1982);  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  September  1982,  p.  21.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously.  In  a  statement  to  the 
Security  Council,  Ambassador  Lichenstein  called 
the  resolution  "constructive"  and  urged  the 
Council  to  avoid  any  initiatives  that  might  imperil 
negotiations  in  progress  in  Lebanon.  (U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  Press  Release  USUN 
62(82),  August  12,  1982) 
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4.  Demands  that  Israel  co-operate  fully  in 
the  effort  to  secure  the  effective  deploy- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  observers,  as 
requested  by  the  Government  of  Lebanon, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  their 
safety; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port soonest  to  the  Security  Council  on  the 
implementation  of  the  present  resolution;7 

6.  Decides  to  meet  if  necessary  in  order  to 
consider  the  situation  upon  receipt  of  the 
report  of  the  Secretary-General. 


Document  388 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Briefing  by  President 
Reagan,  August  13,   1982  (Extracts)8 

The  President's  Efforts 
To  Obtain  A  Cease-Fire  in 
Beirut 


Q.  Mr.  President,  why  didn't  you  take 
the  kind  of  highly-publicized  public  action 
to  stop  the  bombing  in  Beirut  before  you 
did  yesterday?9  Perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands could — or  thousands  anyway — could 
have  been  saved.  Why  not  be — why  not  go 
public,  no  matter  what  you  may  have  said  in 
private,  sir? 

The  President.  Well,  much  of  what  we 
said — and  we  weren't  silent  or  idle  in  all  this 
time  that  Habib  has  been  working — but  the 
sensitivity  of  the  negotiations  were  such 
that  I  avoided,  as  you  know,  anything  that 
might  interfere  with  those  negotiations  or 
in  some  way  injure  what  Ambassador  Habib 
was  trying  to  accomplish.  However,  yester- 
day the  situation  was  that  the  negotiations 
were  down.  We  had  general  agreement  by 


7  For  the  text  of  the  Secretary-General's  Re- 
port in  Pursuance  of  Security  Council  Resolution 
518  (1982),  see  U.N.  document  S/ 15362,  August 
13,  1982. 

8  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekh  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents.  August  16,  1982,  pp.  1023- 
1026.  For  the  full  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  1024-1027. 
The  President  spoke  at  2  p.m.  in  the  White  House 
Briefing  Room. 

9  See  the  White  House  Press  Briefing,  August 
12,  1982,  document  386. 


all  parties  finally  to  the  arrangement,  and 
the  negotiations  were  down  to  the  logistics, 
the  technicalities  of  getting  the  people — 
getting  the  PLO  moving  and  so  forth  and 
those  negotiations,  literally,  were  broken 
off  by  the  extent  of  that  bombing  and 
shelling.  The  delegates  couldn't  even  get  to 
the  negotiation  meetings  and  I  have  to  be 
fair  and  say  that,  in  my  first  call,  I  was 
informed  then  by  Prime  Minister  Begin  that 
he  had  ordered  a  cessation  of  the  aerial 
bombing  and  so,  we  discussed  the  artillery 
shelling  from  then  on. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  why  don't  you  tell  us  a 
little  bit  of  how  you  felt  in  these  9  weeks 
with  people  being  bombarded  and  your 
continuing  to  send  weapons  to  inflict  this 
horror  on  them?  I  mean,  what  has  been 
your  personal  feeling? 

The  President.  As  I  say,  this  was  a 
matter  of  great  concern  and  we  were  trying 
to  get  an  end  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  that  perhaps  the  image  has  been  rath- 
er one-sided  because  of  the  Israeli  capabili- 
ty at  replying,  but  in  many  instances — in 
fact,  most  of  them — the  cease-fire  was  bro- 
ken by  PLO  attacking  those  Israeli  forces. 

Q.  Well,  they  were  the  invaders,  were 
they  not? 

The  Presdient.  Are  they  the  invaders  or 
are  the  PLO  the  invaders?  Lebanon  is  the 
country, — 

Q.  As  of  June  6th. 

The  President. — but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  look  now  at  the  stories  that  are 
beginning  to  come  out  and  that  some  have 
been  public,  the  PLO  was  literally  a  govern- 
ment and  an  armed  force  in  another  nation 
and  beholden  in  no  way  to  that  other  nation 
which  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  vou 
didn't  hear  more  protest  from  the  Lebanese 
government  about  the  Israeli  presence. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  that  yesterday 
you  did  have  a  general  agreement  and  then, 
there  was  this  firing.  Where — are  we  back 
on  track  today?  Do  we  still  have  a  general 
agreement?  And  would  you  go  along  with 
some  forecasts  that  say  the  PLO  evacuation 
will  begin  sometime  next  week? 

The  President.  I'm  reasonably  optimis- 
tic. Now,  see,  I  didn't  say  "cautiously".  I'm 
reasonably  optimistic  about  this  because  I 
believe  that  this  time  the  cease-fire  is  going 
to  hold  and,  as  I  say,  the  negotiations  now 
are  not  the  case  of  trying  to  persuade  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  various  parties.  The 
negotiations  are  on  the  technicalities,  the 
logistical  move  that  must  be  made  in  get- 
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ting  them  out.  And  so,  I  think  there's  rea- 
son for,  great  reason  for  hope. 

Q.  The  PLO — would  the  evacuation 
start  next  week?  As  early  as  that? 

The  President.  I  can't — again,  I  don't 
want  to  speculate  on  that  because  I'm  not 
there  at  the  negotiating  table. 

Here,  and  then,  I've  got  to  get  back  there 
into  those  back  lines  there. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  your 
spokesman  said  you  were  outraged  by  what 
had  happened.  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  bit 
about  what  happened  in  your  phone  call 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  specifically,  did 
you  raise  your  voice  and  what  was  the  tenor 
of  the  conversation? 

The  President.  This  is  something  that  I 
don't  do.  I  won't  comment  on  my  commu- 
nications, whether  written  or  spoken,  with 
other  heads  of  state.  I  don't  think  that's 
proper,  so  I  won't  do  that. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  has  the  Israeli  action 
in  Lebanon,  often  against  U.S.  wishes — the 
massive  retaliation  for  violations  of  the 
cease-fire  by  the  PLO,  has  that  changed  in 
any  way  the  special  relationship  between 
Israel  and  the  United  States?  And  has  it 
changed  your  own  personal  views  toward 
Israel? 

The  President.  No,  I  think  and  I  was 
concerned  also  that — the  reason  for  the 
call,  that  it  could  endanger  that — the  man- 
ner in  which  it's  being  portrayed,  there's 
been  less  emphasis  on  the  provocation  and 
more  emphasis  on  the  response.  And,  yes,  I 
did  and  have  voiced  the  opinion  that  the 
response  many  times  was  out  of  proportion 
to  the  provocation  that — but  we  can't  deny 
that  the  Israelis  have  been  taking  casualties 
from  those  cease-fire  violations  themselves. 
I  think  the  figure  now  is  326  dead  of  their 
own  military  from  being  attacked  in  the 
breaking  of  the  cease-fire. 

Q.  Has  it  changed  your  own  attitude? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Has  it  changed  your  own  attitude 
toward  Israel? 

The  President.  I  still  believe  that  this 
country  has  an  obligation  to  pursue  the 
peace  process  that  was  started  in  Camp 
David  and  that  this  country  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  ensure  Israel's  survival  as  a  nation. 


Document  389 

Note  From  the  Lebanese  Deputy  Prime 
Minister/ Foreign  Minister  (Boutros)  to  the 
Ambassador  in  Lebanon  (Dillon),  Beirut, 
August  18,  1982") 

Lebanese  Proposal  for  a 
U.S.  Contribution  to  a 
Temporary  Multinational 
Force  in  Beirut 

Your  Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  the  many  conversations  between 
their  Excellencies  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lebanon,  the  Prime  Minister  and 
myself  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Ambassa- 
dor Philip  C.  Habib,  Special  Emissary  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Ministers  passed 
today.11  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
schedule  set  up  by  the  Government  of  Leb- 
anon, after  consultations  with  interested 
parties,  in  order  to  assure  the  withdrawal 
from  Lebanese  territory  of  the  Palestinian 
leaders,  offices  and  combatants  related  to 
any  organization  now  in  the  Beirut  area,  in  a 
manner  which  will: 

(1)  assure  the  safety  of  such  departing 
persons; 

(2)  assure  the  safety  of  the  persons  in 
the  area;  and 

(3)  further  the  restoration  of  the 
sovereignty  and  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  over  the  Beirut  area. 

In  this  context,  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non is  proposing  to  several  nations  that 
they  contribute  forces  to  serve  as  a  tempo- 
rary Multinational  Force  (MNF)  in  Beirut. 
The  mandate  of  the  MNF  will  be  to  provide 
appropriate  assistance  to  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  (LAF)  as  they  carry  out  the 
foregoing  responsibilities,  in  accordance 
with  the  annexed  schedule.  The  MNF  may 
undertake  other  functions  only  by  mutual 
agreement.  It  is  understood  that,  in  the 
event  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Palestinian 


10  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Sep- 
tember 1982,  p.  4. 

1 '  This  resolution  is  summarized  in  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service,  Daily  Report:  Mid- 
dle East  and  Africa,  August  19,  1982',  pp.  G1-G2. 
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personnel  referred  to  above  does  not  take 
place  in  accord  with  the  predetermined 
schedule,  the  mandate  of  the  MNF  will 
terminate  immediately  and  all  MNF  person- 
nel will  leave  Lebanon  forthwith. 

In  the  foregoing  context,  I  have  the 
honor  to  propose  that  the  United  States  of 
America  deploy  a  force  of  approximately 
800  personnel  to  Beirut,  subject  to  the 
following  terms  and  conditions: 

The  American  military  force  shall  carry 
out  appropriate  activities  consistent  with 
the  mandate  of  the  MNF. 

Command  authority  over  the  American 
force  will  be  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
United  States  Government  through  existing 
American  military  channels. 

The  American  force  will  operate  in  close 
coordination  with  the  LAF.  To  assure  effec- 
tive coordination  with  the  LAF,  the  Ameri- 
can force  will  assign  liaison  officers  to  the 
LAF  and  the  Government  of  Lebanon  will 
assign  liaison  officers  to  the  American 
force.  The  LAF  liaison  officers  to  the  Amer- 
ican force  will,  inter  alia,  perform  liaison 
with  the  civilian  population  and  manifest 
the  authority  of  the  Lebanese  Government 
in  all  appropriate  situations. 

In  carrying  out  its  mission,  the  American 
force  will  not  engage  in  combat.  It  may, 
however,  exercise  the  right  of  self-defense. 

The  American  force  will  depart  Lebanon 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  its  arrival,  or 
sooner  at  the  request  of  the  President  of 
Lebanon  or  at  the  direction  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  or  according  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  mandate  provided  for  above. 

The  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the 
LAF  will  take  all  measures  necessary  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  the  American 
force's  personnel,  to  include  securing  the 
assurances  from  all  armed  elements  not 
now  under  the  authority  of  the  Lebanese 
Government  that  they  will  comply  with  the 
cease-fire  and  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  American  force  will  enjoy  both  the 
degree  of  freedom  of  movement  and  the 
right  to  undertake  those  activities  deemed 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  mission 
or  for  the  support  of  its  personnel.  Accord- 
ingly, it  shall  enjoy  all  facilities  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes. 
Personnel  in  the  American  force  shall  enjoy 
the  privileges  and  immunities  accorded  the 
administrative  and  technical  staff  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Beirut,  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  immigration  and  customs  re- 
quirements, and  restrictions  on  entering  or 


departing  Lebanon.  Personnel,  property 
and  equipment  of  the  American  force  in- 
troduced into  Lebanon  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  form  of  tax,  duty,  charge  or  levy. 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  propose,  if 
the  foregoing  is  acceptable  to  your  Excel- 
lency's government,  that  your  Excellency's 
reply  to  that  effect,  together  with  this  note, 
shall  constitute  an  agreement  between  our 
two  governments,  to  enter  into  force  on  the 
date  of  your  Excellency's  reply. 

Please  accept,  your  Excellency,  the  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

Fuad  Boutros 


Document  390 

Note  From  the  Ambassador  in  Lebanon 
(Dillon)  to  the  Lebanese  Deputy  Prime 
Minister/ Foreign  Minister  (Boutros), 
Beirut,  August  20,  1982^ 

The  U.S.  Acceptance  of 
Lebanon's  Proposal  for  a 
Temporary  Multinational 
Force 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
Your  Excellency's  note  of  August  18,  1982 
requesting  the  deployment  of  an  American 
force  to  Beirut.13  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
you  on  behalf  of  my  Government  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  deploy  tempo- 
rarily a  force  of  approximately  800  person- 
nel as  part  of  a  Multinational  Force  (MNF) 
to  provide  appropriate  assistance  to  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  (LAF)  as  they  carry 
out  their  responsibilities  concerning  the 
withdrawal  of  Palestinian  personnel  in 
Beirut  from  Lebanese  territory  under  safe 
and  orderly  conditions,  in  accordance  with 
the  schedule  annexed  to  Your  Excellency's 
note.  It  is  understood  that  the  presence  of 
such  an  American  force  will  in  this  way 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment sovereignty  and  authority  over  the 
Beirut  area,  an  objective  which  is  fully 
shared  by  my  Government. 


12  Source:  Department  of  State  files;  also  print- 
ed in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September 
1982,  p.  4. 

13  Supra. 
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I  have  the  further  honor  to  inform  Your 
Excellency  that  my  Government  accepts  the 
terms  and  conditions  concerning  the  pre- 
sence of  the  American  force  in  the  Beirut 
area  as  set  forth  in  your  note,  and  that  your 
note  and  this  reply  accordingly  constitute 
an  agreement  between  our  two  govern- 
ments. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assur- 
ance of  my  highest  consideration. 

Robert  S.  Dillon 


Document  391 

Agreement  by  the  Governments  of  Lebanon, 
the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Israel, 
and  by  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  August  20,  198214 

Plan  for  the  Departure  of 
the  PLO  From  Beirut 

1.  Basic  Concept.  All  the  PLO  leader- 
ship, offices,  and  combatants  in  Beirut  will 
leave  Lebanon  peacefully  for  prearranged 
destinations  in  other  countries,  in  accord 
with  the  departure  schedules  and  arrange- 
ments set  out  in  this  plan.  The  basic  con- 
cept in  this  plan  is  consistent  with  the 
objective  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
that  all  foreign  military  forces  withdraw 
from  Lebanon. 

2.  Cease-fire.  A  cease-fire  in  place  will 
be  scrupulously  observed  by  all  in  Lebanon. 

3.  U.N.  Observers.  The  U.N.  Observer 
Group  stationed  in  the  Beirut  area  will 
continue  its  functioning  in  that  area. 

4.  Safeguards.  Military  forces  present  in 
Lebanon — whether  Lebanese,  Israeli,  Syri- 
an, Palestinian,  or  any  other — will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  safe,  secure,  and  timely 
departure  of  the  PLO  leadership,  offices, 
and  combatants.  Law-abiding  Palestinian 
noncombatants  left  behind  in  Beirut,  in- 
cluding the  families  of  those  who  have  de- 
parted, will  be  subject  to  Lebanese  laws  and 
regulations.  The  Governments  of  Lebanon 
and  the  United  States  will  provide  appropri- 


ate guarantees  of  safety  in  the  following 
ways. 

The  Lebanese  Government  will  provide 
its  guarantees  on  the  basis  of  having  se- 
cured assurances  from  armed  groups  with 
which  it  has  been  in  touch. 

The  United  States  will  provide  its 
guarantees  on  the  basis  of  assurances  re- 
ceived from  the  Government  of  Israel  and 
from  the  leadership  of  certain  Lebanese 
groups  with  which  it  has  been  in  touch. 

5.  "Depslrture  Day"  is  defined  as  the  day 
on  which  advance  elements  of  the  multina- 
tional force  (MNF)  deploy  in  the  Beirut 
area,  in  accordance  with  arrangements 
worked  out  in  advance  among  all  con- 
cerned, and  on  which  the  initial  group  or 
groups  of  PLO  personnel  commence  depar- 
ture from  Beirut  in  accord  with  the  planned 
schedule  (see  page  9).15 

6.  The  Multinational  Force.  A  tempo- 
rary multinational  force,  composed  of  units 
from  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States, 
will  have  been  formed — at  the  request  of 
the  Lebanese  Government — to  assist  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  in  this  operation.  The 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  will  assure  the  de- 
parture from  Lebanon  of  the  PLO  leader- 
ship, offices,  and  combatants,  from  whatev- 
er organization  in  Beirut,  in  a  manner  which 
will: 

(A)  Assure  the  safety  of  such  departing 
PLO  personnel; 

(B)  Assure  the  safety  of  other  persons  in 
the  Beirut  area;  and 

(C)  Further  the  restoration  of  the 
sovereignty  and  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  over  the  Beirut  area. 

7.  Schedule  of  Departures  and  Other 
Arrangements.  The  attached  schedule  of 
departures  is  subject  to  revision  as  may  be 
necessary  because  of  logistical  require- 
ments and  because  of  any  necessary  shift  in 
the  setting  of  Departure  Day.  Details  con- 
cerning the  schedule  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  Israeli  Defense  Forces  through  the  Liai- 
son and  Coordination  Committee.  Places  of 
assembly  for  the  departing  personnel  will 
be  identified  by  agreement  between  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  PLO.  The 
PLO  will  be  in  touch  with  governments 
receiving  personnel  to  coordinate  arrival 
and  other  arrangements  there.  If  assistance 


14  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Sep- 
tember 1982,  pp.  2,  3,  and  5.  The  text  of  this 
departure  plan  was  made  public  by  Department  of 
State  Acting  Spokesman  Alan  Romberg. 


15  Reference  is  to  the  schedule  of  departures 
attached  to  the  plan  but  not  printed  here.  For  text 
of  the  schedule,  see  ibid.,  p.  3. 
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is  required  the  PLO  should  notify  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon. 

8.  MNF  Mandate.  In  the  event  that  the 
departure  from  Lebanon  of  the  PLO  per- 
sonnel referred  to  above  does  not  take 
place  in  accord  with  the  agreed  and 
predetermined  schedule,  the  mandate  of 
the  MNF  will  terminate  immediately  and  all 
MNF  personnel  will  leave  Lebanon  forth- 
with. 

9.  Duration  of  MNF.  It  will  be  mutually 
agreed  between  the  Lebanese  Government 
and  the  governments  contributing  forces  to 
the  MNF  that  the  forces  of  the  MNF  will 
depart  Lebanon  not  later  than  30  days  after 
arrival,  or  sooner  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  or  at  the  direction 
of  the  individual  government  concerned,  or 
in  accord  with  the  termination  of  the  man- 
date of  the  MNF  provided  for  above. 

10.  The  PLO  leadership  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  organization  and  management 
of  the  assembly  and  the  final  departure  of 
PLO  personnel,  from  beginning  to  end,  at 
which  time  the  leaders  also  will  all  be  gone. 
Departure  arrangements  will  be  coordinat- 
ed so  that  departures  from  Beirut  take  place 
at  a  steady  pace,  day  by  day. 

1 1 .  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  Contribu- 
tion. The  Lebanese  Army  will  contribute 
between  seven  and  eight  army  battalions  to 
the  operation,  consisting  of  between  2,500- 
3,500  men.  In  addition,  the  internal  security 
force  will  contribute  men  and  assistance  as 
needed. 

12.  ICRC.  The  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  will  be  able  to 
assist  the  Government  of  Lebanon  and 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  in  various  ways, 
including  in  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  evacuation  of  wounded  and  ill 
Palestinian  and  Syrian  personnel  to  appro- 
priate destinations,  and  in  assisting  in  the 
chartering  and  movement  of  commercial 
vessels  for  use  in  departure  by  sea  to  other 
countries.  The  Liaison  and  Coordination 
Committee  will  insure  that  there  will  be 
proper  coordination  with  any  ICRC  activi- 
ties in  this  respect. 

13.  Departure  by  Air.  While  present 
plans  call  for  departure  by  sea  and  land, 
departures  by  air  are  not  foreclosed. 

14.  Liaison  and  Coordination: 

The  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  will  be  the 
primary  point  of  contact  for  liaison  with  the 
PLO  as  well  as  with  other  armed  groups  and 
will  provide  necessary  information. 

The  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  and  MNF 
will  have  formed  prior  to  Departure  Day  a 


Liaison  and  Coordination  Committee,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  MNF  par- 
ticipating governments  and  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces.  The  committee  will  carry 
out  close  and  effective  liaison  with,  and 
provide  continuous  and  detailed  informa- 
tion to,  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces  (IDF). 
On  behalf  of  the  committee,  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  will  continue  to  carry  out 
close  and  effective  liaison  with  the  PLO  and 
other  armed  groups  in  the  Beirut  area.  For 
convenience,  the  Liaison  and  Coordination 
Committee  will  have  two  essential  com- 
ponents: 

(A)  Supervisory  liaison;  and 

(B)  Military  and  technical  liaison  and 
coordination. 

The  Liaison  and  Coordination  Commit- 
tee will  act  collectively;  however,  it  may 
designate  one  or  more  of  its  members  for 
primary  liaison  contact  who  would  of 
course  act  on  behalf  of  all. 

Liaison  arrangements  and  consultations 
will  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
minimize  misunderstandings  and  to  fore- 
stall difficulties.  Appropriate  means  of  com- 
munications between  the  committee  and 
other  groups  will  be  developed  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Liaison  and  Coordination  Commit- 
tee will  continually  monitor  and  keep  all 
concerned  currently  informed  regarding 
the  implementation  of  the  plan,  including 
any  revisions  to  the  departure  schedule  as 
may  be  necessary  because  of  logistical  re- 
quirements. 

15.  Duration  of  Departure.  The  depar- 
ture period  shall  be  as  short  as  possible  and, 
in  any  event,  no  longer  than  2  weeks. 

16.  Transit  Through  Lebanon.  As  part 
of  any  departure  arrangement,  all  move- 
ments of  convoys  carrying  PLO  personnel 
must  be  conducted  in  daylight  hours.  When 
moving  overland  from  Beirut  to  Syria,  the 
convoys  should  cross  the  border  into  Syria 
with  no  stops  en  route.  In  those  instances 
when  convoys  of  departing  PLO  personnel 
pass  through  positions  of  the  Israeli  De- 
fense Forces,  whether  in  the  Beirut  area  or 
elsewhere  in  Lebanon,  the  Israeli  Defense 
Forces  will  clear  the  route  for  the  tempo- 
rary period  in  which  the  convoy  is  running. 
Similar  steps  will  be  taken  by  other  armed 
groups  located  in  the  area  of  the  route  the 
convoy  will  take. 

1 7.  Arms  Carried  by  PLO  Personnel.  On 
their  departure,  PLO  personnel  will  be  al- 
lowed  to  carrv  with   them   one  individual 
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side  weapon  (pistol,  rifle,  or  submachine 
gun)  and  ammunition. 

18.  Heavy  and  Spare  Weaponry  and  Mu- 
nitions. The  PLO  will  turn  over  to  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  as  gifts  all  remain- 
ing weaponry  in  their  possession,  including 
heavy,  crew-served,  and  spare  weaponry 
and  equipment,  along  with  all  munitions 
left  behind  in  the  Beirut  area.  The 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  may  seek  the  assis- 
tance of  elements  of  the  MNF  in  securing 
and  disposing  of  the  military  equipment. 
The  PLO  will  assist  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  by  providing,  prior  to  their  depar- 
ture, full  and  detailed  information  as  to  the 
location  of  this  military  equipment. 

19.  Mines  and  Booby  Traps.  The  PLO 
and  the  Arab  Deterrent  Force  (ADF)  will 
provide  to  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  and 
the  MNF  (through  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces)  full  and  detailed  information  on  the 
location  of  mines  and  booby  traps. 

20.  Movement  of  PLO  Leadership.  Ar- 
rangements will  be  made  so  that  departing 
PLO  personnel  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  military  and  po- 
litical leadership  throughout  all  stages  of 
the  departure  operation. 

21.  Turnover  of  Prisoners  and  Remains. 
The  PLO  will,  through  the  ICRC,  turn  over 
to  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces,  all  Israeli 
nationals  whom  they  have  taken  in  custody, 
and  the  remains,  or  full  and  detailed  infor- 
mation about  the  location  of  the  remains,  of 
all  Israeli  soldiers  who  have  fallen.  The 
PLO  will  also  turn  over  to  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  all  other  prisoners  whom 
they  have  taken  in  custody  and  the  remains, 
or  full  and  detailed  information  about  the 
location  of  the  remains,  of  all  other  soldiers 
who  have  fallen.  All  arrangements  for  such 
turnovers  shall  be  worked  out  with  the 
ICRC  as  required  prior  to  Departure  Day. 

22.  Syrian  Military  Forces.  It  is  noted 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  between 
the  Governments  of  Lebanon  and  Syria  for 
the  deployment  of  all  military  personnel  of 
the  Arab  Deterrent  Force  from  Beirut  dur- 
ing the  departure  period.  These  forces  will 
be  allowed  to  take  their  equipment  with 
them,  except  for  that — under  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  two  governments — which 
is  turned  over  to  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces.  All  elements  of  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Army,  whether  or  not  they  now 
or  in  the  past  have  been  attached  to  the 
Arab  Deterrent  Force,  will  withdraw  from 
Lebanon. 


Document  392 

Statement  by  President  Reagan,  August  20, 
1982^ 

Announcement  of  an 
Agreement  for  the 
Withcjrawal  of  the  PLO 
From  Beirut 

Thank  you  all,  and  let  me  just  say  in 
advance,  I  will  be  taking  no  questions,  be- 
cause Secretary  Shultz,  a  little  later  today, 
will  be  having  a  full  press  conference.17  So 
you  can  take  everything  up  there  with  him. 

Ambassador  Habib  has  informed  me  that 
a  plan  to  resolve  the  West  Beirut  crisis  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  all  the  parties  in- 
volved.18 As  part  of  this  plan  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  has  requested  and  I  have 
approved  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to 
Beirut  as  part  of  a  multinational  force. 

The  negotiations  to  develop  this  plan 
have  been  extremely  complex  and  have 
been  conducted  in  the  most  arduous  cir- 
cumstances. At  times  it  was  difficult  to  im- 
agine how  agreement  could  be  reached,  and 
yet  it  has  been  reached.  The  statesmanship 
and  the  courage  of  President  Sarkis19  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  Lebanese  Government 
deserve  special  recognition,  as  does  the 
magnificent  work  of  Ambassador  Habib. 
Phil  never  lost  hope,  and  in  the  end  his 
spirit  and  determination  carried  the  day  and 
we  all  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  parties  who  made  this  plan  possible 
have  a  special  responsibility  for  insuring  its 
successful  completion,  or  implementation.  I 
expect  its  terms  to  be  carried  out  in  good 
faith  and  in  accordance  with  the  agreed 
time  table.  This  will  require  meticulous 
adherence  to  the  cease-fire.  Violations  by 
any  party  would  imperil  the  plan  and  bring 
renewed  bloodshed  and  tragedy  to  the  peo- 


16  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  August 
20,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  August  23,  1982,  pp.  1048- 
1049.  President  Reagan  made  his  statement  in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House,  beginning  at 
9:50  a.m. 

17  For  the  transcript,  see  infra. 

18  See  the  departure  plan,  supra. 

19  Elias  Sarkis,  President  of  Lebanon  until  Sep- 
tember 23,  1982. 
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pie  of  Beirut,  and  under  no  circumstances 
must  that  be  allowed  to  happen. 

As  you  know,  my  agreement  to  include 
U.S.  forces  in  a  multinational  force  was 
essential  for  our  success.  In  the  days  ahead, 
they  and  forces  from  France  and  Italy  will 
be  playing  an  important  but  carefully  limit- 
ed noncombatant  role.  The  parties  to  the 
plan  have  agreed  to  this  role,  and  they  have 
provided  assurances  on  the  safety  of  our 
forces. 

Our  purpose  will  be  to  assist  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibility  for  insuring  the  depar- 
ture of  PLO  leaders,  officers,  and  combat- 
ants in  Beirut,  from  Lebanese  territory 
under  safe  and  orderly  conditions.  The 
presence  of  U.S.  forces  also  will  facilitate 
the  restoration  of  the  sovereignty  and 
authority  of  the  Lebanese  Government  over 
the  Beirut  area.  In  no  case  will  our  troops 
stay  longer  than  30  days. 

The  participation  of  France  and  Italy  in 
this  effort  is  further  evidence  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility  of  these  good  friends  of  the 
United  States.  Successful  resolution  of  the 
West  Beirut  crisis  by  responsible  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  now  agreed,  will  set 
the  stage  for  the  urgent  international  action 
required  to  restore  Lebanon's  full 
sovereignty,  unity,  and  territorial  integrity; 
obtain  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  that  country;  and  help  insure 
the  security  of  northern  Israel. 

We  must  also  move  quickly  in  the  con- 
text of  Camp  David  to  resolve  the  Palestini- 
an issue  in  all  its  aspects,  as  well  as  the  other 
unresolved  problems  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

Only  when  all  these  steps  are  accom- 
plished can  true  and  lasting  peace  and  secu- 
rity be  achieved  in  the  Middle  East. 


Document  393 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz),  August  20, 
1982  (Extracts)™ 

Prospects  for  Peace  in 
Lebanon  After  the 
Departure  of  the  PLO 

Secretary  Shultz.  Good  morning.  The 
President  today  announced21  that  a  plan  to 
resolve  the  crisis  in  Wrest  Beirut  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  all  the  parties,  and  that  in 
connection  with  that  plan  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  has  asked  the  United  States, 
and  the  President  has  agreed,  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  as  part  of  a  multina- 
tional force  to  help  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  to  implement  the  plan. 

He  also  expressed  his  admiration  and  his 
thanks  to  Phil  Habib,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  occasion  to  add  my  thanks  to  Phil, 
a  truly  great  American. 

The  President  also  said  that  I  would 
answer  the  questions,  so  here  I  am. 

Mr.  Myers,  UPI.  Mr.  Secretary,  have 
American-Israeli  relations  suffered  because 
of  the  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon;  and  on  a 
broader  scale,  how  do  you  judge  the  impact 
of  the  fighting  on  American-Arab  relations? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  Israeli-U.S.  rela- 
tionship remains  a  strong  one.  We  are  com- 
pletely committed  to  the  support  of  the 
security  of  Israel.  Certainly  there  have  been 
some  strains  during  this  period.  The  United 
States  opposed  the  entry  of  Israeli  troops 
into  Lebanon.  There  were  some  occasions 
when  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  Israeli  military 
actions  were  excessive,  and  we  said  so.  So 
those  times  presented  great  strains.  But 
underneath  it  all  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel  remains  a 
strong  one. 

There's  no  question  about  the  fact — 
turning  to  the  second  part  of  your  ques- 
tion— that  our  relationships  with  our 
friends  in  the  Arab  world  have  been 
strained,  and  understandably  so,  as  they 
have  seen  the  suffering  in  Lebanon  and  the 


20  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
257,  August  20,  1982;  also  printed  in  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  September  1982,  pp.  8-13.  The 
press  conference  began  at  1  p.m.  Omitted  here 
are  the  portions  of  the  press  conference  covering 
other  Middle  East  as  well  as  European  issues. 

21  See  the  President's  statement,  supra. 
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great  destruction  in  Beirut.  We  seek  to 
resolve  those  issues.  I  think  the  constructive 
role  that  the  United  States  has  played  in  the 
development  of  this  plan,  and  Phil  Habib's 
actions,  show  the  fundamental  commitment 
of  the  United  States  to  peaceful  solutions 
and  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  be  a 
constructive  force  in  the  region. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  following  withdrawal 
of  Palestinian  forces  from  West  Beirut,  do 
we  expect  the  Israelis  to  attack  other  Pales- 
tinian and  Syrian  forces  in  the  country,  and 
what,  if  anything,  are  we  trying  to  do  to 
prevent  that  from  happening? 

Secretary  Shultz.  What  we  expect  and 
what  we  hope  for  is  that  as  this  process 
unfolds  the  Government  of  Lebanon  will  be 
able  to  take  control,  first  in  Beirut,  then 
increasingly  throughout  the  country  and 
that  the  forces  of  Israel,  the  forces  of  Syria, 
the  forces  of  other  armed  groups  in  the 
country  will  withdraw  or  lay  down  their 
arms  and  Lebanon  will  become  a  country 
free  of  foreign  forces. 

I  might  note  that  in  the  plan,  if  you  look 
at  the  first  section,  which  is  labeled  "Basic 
Concepts,"  you'll  see  that  this  notion  is 
explicitly  stated  as  being  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  the  plan. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  could  amplify  what 
the  President  said.  He  said  that  if  American 
forces  were  shot  at,  there  would  be  a  recall 
of  U.S.  forces.  In  that  sort  of  violent  envi- 
ronment, it  is  possible  for  stray  bullets  to  be 
flying.  Would  a  single  shot  result  in  an 
American  call-back? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  President  was 
not  referring  to  some  stray  shot  by  some 
kook  that  might  be  fired.  We're  talking 
about  a  situation  in  which  all  the  parties 
have  agreed  to  a  cease-fire  and  have  agreed 
to  establish  the  conditions  under  which  the 
departure  of  the  PLO  can  take  place  with 
safety.  We  are  there  to  help  in  that  process, 
help  the  Government  of  Lebanon  in  that 
process. 

We  will  stay  there  as  long  as  that  process 
is  going  forward  and  as  long  as  the  basic 
conditions  envisaged  for  our  forces  remain 
in  effect. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we've  heard  a  lot 
about  Ambassador  Habib's  role  in  all  of 
this.  What  do  you  envision  as  his  role  in  the 
next  phase  which  is  the  evacuation  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  Lebanon? 

Secretary  Shultz.  He's  a  very  skillful 
man.  He's  been  over  there  since  early  June, 
and   I   think   he   deserves   a   good   night's 


sleep.  But  he's  very  skillful  and  very  capa- 
ble, and  he  told  me  on  one  occasion  that  he 
never  says  no  to  a  President.  So  I  imagine 
his  talents  will  be  called  upon  from  time  to 
time  in  the  future. 

Q.  Has  the  Government  of  Israel  given 
you  any  assurances  that  they  intend  to  with- 
draw  from   Lebanon   in   the   near  future? 

Secretary  Shultz.  When  Foreign  Min- 
ister Shamir  was  here,  I  asked  him  that 
question  directly.  He  told  me  that  Israel 
does  not  covet  one  inch  of  Lebanese  terri- 
tory and  plains  to  withdraw  from  Lebanese 
territory.  I  looked  at  him  and  I  said,  "We 
will  take  you  at  your  word." 

Q.  On  the  previous  question  on  Mr. 
Habib.  Is  it  contemplated  that  Mr.  Habib 
will  conduct  the  next  round  of  negotiations 
on  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon,  and  do  you  have  any  timeframe  in 
mind,  and  the  venue,  on  how  and  when 
these  talks  should  begin? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  be  working  strongly  not  only  for 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from  Leba- 
non, but  for  that  to  happen  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
has  strength  and  the  security  concerns  of 
Israel  and  its  northern  border  are  adequate- 
ly safeguarded. 

Beyond  that,  I  think,  we  must  recognize 
that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount 
of  destruction  and  displacement  in  Leba- 
non. The  extent  of  it  varies  widely  in  peo- 
ples' estimates  but  even  the  most  modest 
estimates  show  that  it's  considerable.  We 
and  others  around  the  world  need  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  those  problems  and  start 
thinking  in  constructive  terms  about  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  help  the  people  of 
Lebanon  reconstruct  their  land  and  bring  it 
back  to  the  conditions  that  it  once  enjoyed. 

Q.  Will  Mr.  Habib  actually  do  the 
negotiating  for  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Phil's  precise  role 
has  not  been  determined.  As  I  said,  he  has 
been  at  it  for  a  couple  of  months  of  very 
tiring  work,  and  it's  time  for  him  to  get  a 
good  night's  sleep.  We  do  plan  to  have  a 
Lebanon  Task  Force  in  the  government  and 
Morris  Draper,  who  has  been  Phil's  assis- 
tant, will  head  that  up;  Peter  McPherson, 
the  head  of  AID,  is  going  to  take  on  the 
special  concern  of  the  reconstruction  and 
development  aspects  of  this  plan.  Some 
other  people  are  being  put  in  place  to  work 
on  this.  I  don't  say  that  Phil  will  have  no 
role  in  it.  He's  a  very  constructive  and  able 
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person,  but  I  do  think  at  this  point  that  he'll 
obviously  want  to  see  the  departure  go  on 
in  a  good  way.  But  at  some  stage  of  the 
game,  as  I  say,  we  have  to  give  him  a  good 
night's  sleep. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it's  not  clear  to  me,  in 
the  way  you  answered  some  of  the  earlier 
questions,  whether  you  expect  further 
negotiations  to  take  place  to  obtain  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Syrians  and  the  Israelis  or 
whether  you  expect  them  to  do  that  volun- 
tarily, without  any  further  diplomatic  activi- 
ty. Could  you  clarify  that  a  little  bit? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I'm  sure  that  the 
Syrians  must  feel  that  they,  having  been 
invited  in  by  the  Government  of  Lebanon, 
would  expect  to  hear  from  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  about  its  wishes.  Again,  I  was 
told  by  the  Syrian  Foreign  Minister  that 
they  were  there  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  requested  them  to  leave, 
they  would  do  so. 

So  I  think  what  we  are  looking  at  here  is  a 
process  in  which  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non increasingly  takes  control;  and  as  that 
happens  and  as  security  arrangements  on 
Israel's  northern  border  can  be  adequately 
developed,  we  should  expect  to  see  these 
forces  withdraw.  I  can't  tell  you  that  all  that 
can  take  place  in  an  easy,  uncomplicated 
way.  There's  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  it 
will  be  complicated  and  difficult. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  talk  of  an 
Israeli-Lebanese  peace  treaty  as  the  next 
step  after  withdrawal.  Will  the  United  States 
actively  support  such  a  peace  treaty? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  it  is  construc- 
tive to  have  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
With  the  emergence  of  a  strong  and  legiti- 
mate Government  of  Lebanon,  that  is  cer- 
tainly something  we  would  hope  they  would 
consider  very  strongly. 

Q.  But  will  we  actively  support  it? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Sure. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  possibility 
of  the  use  of  American  troops  in  some  type 
of  multinational  force  such  as  is  going  into 
Beirut  now  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  and  Syrian  troops  from  Lebanon 
itself? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  don't  have  any 
plan  for  that  at  all. 

Q.  Will  this  be  used  as  a  precedent,  do 
you  think? 


Secratary  Shultz.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  foresee  the  formation  of  a 
Palestinian  state  at  some  point?  If  so,  when, 
and  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  these 
Palestinians  that  you  are  splitting  up  and 
sending  to  all  these  various  countries,  just 
leave  them  there? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  Palestinians  that 
are  departing  from  West  Beirut  probably 
number  in  the  range  of  6,000  to  7,000,  and 
that  is  a  number  that  can  be  assimilated. 
Where  they  go  eventually,  of  course,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  I  do  think,  and  have 
emphasized  before — and  practically  every- 
body who  talks  about  the  subject  emphasiz- 
es— the  importance  of  turning  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestini- 
an people,  working  at  that,  and  negotiating 
about  that. 

My  own  observation  is  that  the  language 
of  Camp  David  is  quite  worth  reading  in 
that  regard.  So  we  would  expect  to  be 
moving  on  that  front,  as  I'm  sure  others  will 
too,  because  it  represents  an  underlying 
issue  of  great  importance  and  is  one  that  is 
at  the  center  of  all  this. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  you  brought  up 
Camp  David,  sir,  could  you  give  us,  as  best 
you  can  foresee  it  now,  the  start-up  again  of 
the  autonomy  talks,  the  timetable,  including 
whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  appoint  a 
new  special  negotiator  at  any  time  in  the 
near  future? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  can't  really  com- 
ment with  any  clarity  on  those  questions. 
Obviously,  the  parties  to  those  talks  are 
heavily  engaged  in  their  thinking  in  the 
West  Beirut  problem.  It  will  take  some  time 
and  a  lot  of  effort  to  construct  a  suitable 
negotiating  situation,  and  I  don't  want  to 
put  down  some  sort  of  marker  on  it. 

Q.  Ambassador  Habib  is  quoted  as  tell- 
ing Prime  Minister  Begin  that  he  thought  it 
was  Israel's  military  pressure  which  brought 
the  PLO  to  agree  finally  to  leave  Beirut.  Do 
you  agree  with  that  assessment? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I'm  not  going  to  try 
to  analyze  what  may  or  may  not  have 
brought  the  PLO  to  agree  to  leave  West 
Beirut.  Fairly  early  on  they  had  made  a 
statement  in  principle  that  they  would  with- 
draw. We  went  through  a  long  period  of 
trying  to  identify  where  they  would  go,  and 
during  that  period  there  were  many  doubts 
expressed  about  whether  in  the  end  they 
would  go.  We  felt  that  they  had  said  they 
would,  and  we  would  take  them  at  their 
word  and  expect  that  they  would. 
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Q.  But  the  greatest  progress  was  made 
in  the  negotiations,  wasn't  it,  after  August  1 
when  the  heaviest  Israeli  bombings  took 
place? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  discussions  that 
gave  more  and  more  assurance  as  to  where 
they  would  go  materialized  obviously  as 
these  negotiations  went  on.  It  was  quite  a 
struggle  at  first,  and  became  more  definite. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  intend  to 
try  to  blend,  or  what  is  your  own  sense  of 
priorities  about  resolving  the  rest  of  the 
issues  in  Lebanon,  getting  the  foreign 
forces  out,  etc.,  and  dealing  with  the  Pales- 
tinian problem  on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Both  issues  are  im- 
portant. There  is,  obviously,  some  connec- 
tion between  them,  but  they  are  also  sepa- 
rate issues.  I  think  we,  obviously,  have  to 
work — it's  my  opinion  obviously,  any  way — 
on  both.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  timeta- 
ble, but  both  are  matters  of  urgency.  I  think 
that  this  moment  in  time,  with  the  blood- 
shed and  the  damage  done  in  Lebanon 
freshly  in  peoples'  minds,  is  a  time  to  work 
hard  on  this,  because  people  must  be  able 
to  see  that  the  alternative  to  a  reasonably 
peaceful  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  contemplate  at  all.  So 
perhaps  it  is  a  moment  when  people  can 
turn  their  eyes  from  the  problems  of  war  to 
the  problems  of  peace — at  least  I  hope  so — 
and  that  is  going  to  be  our  effort. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  next  month  is  the 
deadline  within  the  Lebanese  constitutional 
framework  for  a  Presidential  election.  Secu- 
rity is  one  of  the  reasons  cited  why  the 
election  was  put  off  until  next  week  and 
might  be  put  off  again. 

Obviously,  in  general,  the  United  States 
has  a  lot  of  influence  in  a  situation  like  this 
right  now.  It  has  gained  more  influence;  it's 
having  forces  coming  in  there  which  will 
help  provide  security. 

What  are  your  views  on  the  holding  of 
the  Lebanese  Presidential  election?  Should 
it  be  in  the  next  month,  as  originally 
planned? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think,  basically,  the 
conduct  of  an  election  in  a  country,  the 
development  of  its  own  governmental  pro- 
cesses, and  the  identification  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  officials  of  the  country  are 
matters  for  that  country.  The  role  of  the 
United  States  is,  as  we  are,  to  be  helpful  to 


the  Government  of  Lebanon,  at  their  re- 
quest, as  they  seek  to  take  control  of  Beirut 
and  the  country  generally.  Beyond  that,  I 
think  the  issue  of  the  election  of  a  new 
President  and  other  related  matters  are 
essentially  a  matter  for  the  Government  of 
Lebanon,  not  for  us. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  wake  of  what 
Menachem  Begin  calls  a  great  victory,  what 
would  make  you  believe  that  Israel  would 
become  more  flexible  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  the  Palestinian  problem?  And  has  the 
Government  of  Israel  given  us  any  assur- 
ances that  tfiey  would  be  willing  to  discuss 
this  more  amenably? 

Secretary  Shultz.  What  the  outcome  of 
discussions  will  be  and  how  much  flexibility 
will  be  shown  by  various  parties  to  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  I  think  that  the  prospect 
of  peace,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the 
conflict  in  Lebanon  that  we've  seen  recent- 
ly— and  for  that  matter,  the  conflict  in  Leba- 
non that  has  been  going  on  since  1975 — 
should  convince  people  that  if  there  is  any 
genuine  prospect  of  peace,  it  should  be 
seized.  Perhaps  that  will  be  an  incentive  for 
everyone  to  give  and  take,  and  try  to  con- 
struct something  that  might  work. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  the 
PLO  has  any  role  to  play  in  the  negotiation 
process,  or  do  you  think  that  it  does  not 
represent  the  Palestinian  people  and  is  bet- 
ter not  involved? 

Secretary  Shultz.  As  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  the  President  has  set 
out  well-known  conditions  for  any  contacts 
between  the  United  States  and  the  PLO 
directly,  and  we  stand  by  those  conditions. 
If  the  PLO  meets  those  conditions,  obvi- 
ously the  United  States  would  be  willing  to 
talk  with  them.  Whether  others  would  be 
willing  to  talk  with  them,  those  others  will 
have  to  say  for  themselves. 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  there  is  to 
be  a  negotiation  that  has  as  one  of  its  center 
objectives  meeting  the  legitimate  concerns 
of  the  Palestinian  people,  there  have  to  be 
representatives  of  the  Palestinian  people 
involved  in  those  negotiations.  No  one  ac- 
cepts a  result  that  they  didn't  have  any  part 
in.  Who  that  should  be  remains  to  be  seen.  I 
don't  know  the  answer  to  that  question,  but 
I  know  that  an  answer  to  it  needs  to  be 
found. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  an 
idea  of  how  much  U.S.  funding  is  going  to 
be  involved  in  the  evacuation  and  whether 
or  not  we  will  be  reimbursed? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  don't  think  that 
what  funding  we  supply  we  will  be  reim- 
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bursed  for.  We  have,  I  think,  committed 
around  $2  million  by  now  for  the  chartering 
of  ships  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  per- 
haps we  will  spend  a  little  bit  more  money 
on  that  sort  of  thing.  Others  will  also  bear 
some  expense  as  they  receive  the  PLO 
contingents  that  come  to  their  countries,  so 
it  will  be  a  shared  expense.  That  is  the  order 
of  magnitude,  and  I  don't  see  where  any 
reimbursement  would  come  from. 

Q.  Your  fact  sheet22  states  United  States 
troops  will  go  in  probably  5  or  6  days  after 
the  evacuation  begins. 

Secretary  Shultz.  That's  right. 

Q.  Is  there  a  trigger  mechanism  for  that 
to  happen?  Is  there  some  condition  to  be 
met  before  those  U.S.  troops  go  in? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Just  that  we  observe 
that  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  whole 
operation  are  in  force  and  the  departures 
are  taking  place  as  scheduled  and  there  is  a 
basically  non-hostile  environment. 


G\  Mr.  Secretary,  during  this  news  con- 
ference I've  been  informed  that  President 
Carter  has  charged  that — 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  it's  a  little 
tough  on  me — 

Q.  I  know. 

Secretary  Shultz. — that  you  get  some 
information — 

Q.  I  apologize  that  it's  only  happened — 

Secretary  Shultz. — that  comes  in  while 
I'm  here  that  I  don't  have  access  to  it.  It's 
like  sitting  in  front  of  the  Senate  for  confir- 
mation. All  those  fellows  are  going  in  and 
out — and  ladies — all  the  time,  and  I'm  just 
sitting  there.  I  don't  know  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Q.  I  will  explain  to  you  what  has  hap- 
pened, as  far  as  I  know — 

Secretary  Shultz.  You're  blind-siding 
me. 

Q.  — and  I  don't  think  you'll  be  totally 
blind-sided  because  it's  not  the  first  time 
we've  heard  this  charge,  but  I've  been  told 
that  President  Carter — and  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  whether  he  actually  said  it  or 
not — has  charged  that  Washington  gave  the 
go-ahead  to  Israel  for  the  invasion  of  Leba- 
non. 


22  For  text,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
September  1982,  pp.  5-6. 


I'm  sure  that  I'm  not  blind-siding  you 
because  that  you've  heard  from  other 
sources  before. 

Can  you  answer  that  charge? 

Secretary  Shultz.  It  is  not  correct. 

Q.  Did  not  Secretary  of  State  Haig,  your 
predecessor,  know  in  advance  that  Israel 
was  going  to  strike  into  Lebanon? 

Secretary  Shultz.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  U.S.  Government  was  not  in- 
formed, and  the  U.S.  Government  was  and 
is  on  the  record  as  having  opposed  that 
invasion.  Whether  somebody  came  through 
here  and  talked  about  it  as  a  possibility,  I 
don't  know.  People  talk  about  all  kinds  of 
possibilities. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  who  goes  in  first? 
Who's  the  advance  element  that's  spoken 
of,  if  it's  not  American  foices? 

Secretary  Shultz.  You  mean  in  the 
Beirut  situation? 

Q.  In  Beirut,  right. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  that's  in  all 
the  fact  material.  The  first  element  of  the 
multinational  force  is  the  French  with  about 
350.  Let  me  correct  that.  It  basically  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non and  their  armed  forces  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  these  departures,  and  of  course 
to  take  control  of  the  city  and  their  country. 
The  multinational  force  is  there  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Lebanon. 

The  first  contingent  is  the  French  contin- 
gent of  about  350  who  will  be  stationed,  I 
think,  in  the  immediate  port  area  in  the 
beginning.  The  U.S.  troops,  the  balance  of 
the  French  and  the  Italian  will  enter  about  5 
days  after  the  departures  start. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  just  talked  about 
the  necessity  of  addressing  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  in  the  next 
phase  after  Beirut. 

Are  you  willing  to  tell  us  whether  those 
legitimate  rights  include  the  rights  for  self- 
determination  and  independence?  In  other 
words,  what's  your  definition  of  these  legiti- 
mate rights  for  the  Palestinians? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Precisely  what  that 
will  wind  up  meaning  will  have  to  emerge 
from  a  negotiation,  I'm  sure.  The  words 
"self-determination"  seem  to  have  taken  on 
terms  of  art.  But  I  would  say,  as  I've  in- 
dicated earlier,  if  people  are  going  to  accept 
some  solution,  they  have  to  have  a  part  in 
forming  it.  Certainly  one  would  expect,  as 
the  language  of  Camp  David  makes  clear, 
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that  the  Palestinians  should  have  a  role  in 
determining  the  conditions  under  which 
they  will  be  governed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  going  through  the 
agreement,  I  don't  see  anything  mentioned 
about  verifying  that  the  PLO  has  in  fact  left 
Beirut.  Maybe  I  just  passed  over  it,  but  I 
wondered  if  you  could  address  that  prob- 
lem? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to,  in  effect,  check  off  people  as 
they  leave  so  that  there  is  a  verification  of 
how  many  people  have  left  and  so  on,  and 
where  they  have  gone.  That  process  will  be 
undertaken,  and  I  believe  that  is  basically  a 
responsibility  of  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non to  do. 

Q;  You  just  mentioned  in  one  of  your 
answers  that  Arab-American  relations  are 
now  strained.  It  doesn't  seem  to  have 
passed  on  to  some  of  those  Arab  govern- 
ments that  when  the  United  States  made 
clear  to  Israel  what  the  United  States  want- 
ed, Israel  did  stop  the  bombing. 

Looking  to  the  future,  do  you  intend 
again  to  make  clear  to  Israel  to  really  pur- 
sue a  negotiated  solution  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  all  parties  in  the  Middle  East? 

Secretary  Shultz.  My  hope  is  that 
everyone  will  look  at  what  has  happened  in 
the  last  few  weeks  and  feel  that  it  means  that 
we  must  all  concentrate  on  creating  a  just 
peace. 

This  shining  objective  will  be  the  princi- 
pal motivating  force  for  everyone. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  I  just  come  back  to 
Camp  David?  You've  talked  a  lot  about 
peace  and  rights  of  Palestinians,  and  you 
also  talked  about  Camp  David. 

Before  the  Lebanon  crisis  erupted,  Sec- 
retary Haig  was  about  to  launch  into  an 
intensified  effort  to  revive  the  talks  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  on  the  ground  rules  for  the 
self-governing  authority,  as  it's  called,  As 
well  as  other  leftover  points  that  hadn't 
been  negotiated. 

Are  you  looking  for  ways  beyond  this,  or 
are  you  willing  to  continue  that  negotiating 
track  which  has  been  on  and  off  for  the  last 
several  years  as  a  first  step  toward  this 
interim  solution  which  is  called  for  in  Camp 
David? 

I'm  not  sure  whether  you  want  to  stay 
with  Camp  David  or  not. 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  language  of 
Camp  David,  as  I  read  it,  has  lots  of  room 


for  ideas  as  to  how  the  situation  might  be 
arranged.  I  have  been  listening  to  many 
people.  You  mentioned  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
others — Sol  Linowitz,  Irving  Shapiro,  Larry 
Silberman,  members  of  Congress — talking 
with  the  President.  We're  trying  to  form  our 
ideas  about  what  we  think  in  a  general  way 
should  be  a  reasonable  outcome  and  what 
kind  of  process  will  get  us  there. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  state- 
ment, there  is  a  lot  of  room  within  the 
Camp  David  language,  and  I  think  when 
you  see  a  situation  like  that  it's  worthwhile 
to  preserve  that. 

Q.  A  lot  of  room  for  what,  sir? 

Secretary  Shultz.  A  lot  of  room  for 
many  different  interpretations  as  to  what 
that  language  means,  but  it's  just  the  kind  of 
language  that  is  generally  used,  and  I  recog- 
nize that  different  people  put  different 
meanings  on  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  fact  sheet  that 
your  Department  handed  out  about  the 
sending  of  these  forces  suggests  strongly 
that  you  plan  to  report  to  Congress  under 
the  War  Powers  Act  under  a  provision 
which  is  not  binding  in  the  sense  that  the 
troops  are  not  required  to  be  out  after  60 
days. 

As  you  know,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
and  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Percy,  argue  that  it  should  be 
under  the  more  binding  provision  because 
of  both  the  situation  and  the  precedent 
involved. 

In  that  view  is  it  correct  that  you're 
planning,  as  this  suggests,  but  doesn't  ex- 
actly say,  to  go  under  the  nonbinding  provi- 
sion and,  if  so,  why? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  President  will 
make  a  decision  about  what  section  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  to  use  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  American  forces.  I  believe 
under  the  law  he's  required  to  make  that 
statement  within  48  hours  of  their  deploy- 
ment, and  I'm  sure  that  he  will  do  so.  He'll 
have  to  decide  at  the  time  what  is  the  right 
section. 

I  would  say  this:  That,  first  of  all,  the 
President  has  stated  explicitly  that  we  have 
a  30-day  time  limit  here,  and  that  is  right  in 
the  plan,  rather  than  60  days  as  your  ques- 
tion suggested. 

Second,  if  we  have  a  basically  peaceful 
departure  situation  in  West  Beirut  and  this 
government  announces  that  its  forces  are 
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going  in  under  what  it  considers  conditions 
of  imminent  hostility,  I  wonder  what  the 
message  is? 

I  think  we  have  to  be  cognizant  of  what 
the  real  facts  are  on  the  ground  and  suit  our 
determination  to  that.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent will  certainly  be  doing  that,  and  I  don't 
want  to  prejudge  what  decision  he  will 
make.. 

But  I  think  the  basis  for  the  decision 
should  be  the  conditions  on  the  ground 
rather  than  some  notion  about  the  number 
of  days  or  something  of  that  kind. 

The  President  has  already  specified  the 
limit  on  the  number  of  days. 

Mr.  John  Hughes.  This  is  the  last  ques- 
tion. 

Secretary  Shultz.  If  nobody  else  will 
end  this  press  conference,  Mr.  Hughes,  who 
works  for  me,  will.  (Laughter) 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  just  finish 
up  the  Camp  David  questions  that  have 
been  brought  up? 

What  evidence  is  there  today  that  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  is  as  anxious  to  proceed 
along  the  framework  of  Camp  David,  no 
matter  how  you  work  within  this  large 
framework,  as  was  his  predecessor? 

There's  some  evidence  he  is  not  that 
keen,  is  there  not? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  think  that,  as  we 
noted  earlier,  people  throughout  the  Arab 
world  are  very  upset  about  the  events  in 
Lebanon,  and  it  has  had  a  profound  effect 
on  their  attitudes.  I  know  that.  That  will 
represent  a  problem  that  we'll  have  to  con- 
tend with. 

As  we  go  along  here  we  certainly  expect 
to  work  with  President  Mubarak  and  the 
Egyptians.  They  have  been  an  essential  part 
of  this  whole  peace  process,  and  I  would 
have  every  expectation  that  in  the  end  they 
will  still  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  peace 
process. 

Q.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 


Document  394  0 

Transcript  of  a  Department  of  Defense  Press 
Briefing,  August  20,   198223 

Deployment  of  U.S. 
Marines  in  Beirut 

This  morning,  following  a  briefing  of 
congressional  leaders,  the  President  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  send  U.S.  Marines 
to  Lebanon  as  part  of  a  multinational  force. 
Earlier  this  afternoon,  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  gave  further  details  of  the  Habib 
peace  agreement.  We're  now  going  to  give 
you  as  many  details  as  we  can  of  the  actual 
military  mission.  If  you'll  permit  me,  I'll 
give  you  a  narrative  summary  before  we 
open  to  the  floor  for  questions. 

As  most  of  you  already  know,  the  mul- 
tinational force  committed  to  the  Habib 
plan  and  requested  by  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  will  consist  of  approximately  400 
Italian,  800  French  and  800  U.S.  military. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Multina- 
tional Force  will  be  comprised  of  Marines  of 
the  32nd  Marine  Amphibious  Unit,  or 
MAU,  presently  serving  with  elements  of 
the  Sixth  Fleet  on  duty  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean. 

Command  of  the  U.S.  force  ashore  in 
Lebanon  will  be  through  normal  military 
command  channels  starting  with  the  Na- 
tional Command  Authority  here  in  Wash- 
ington, going  through  the  U.S.  European 
Command,  to  the  Commander  of  the  Am- 
phibious Task  Group. 

There  will  be  no  overall  Multinational 
Force  Commander;  however,  the  U.S. 
Marines  will  coordinate  their  activities 
through  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Lebanon 
and  through  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces. 
Coordination  with  the  other  multinational 
forces  and  the  Lebanese  Forces  will  be 
achieved  through  a  liaison  and  coordinating 
committee  and  by  an  exchange  of  liaison 
officers  between  the  U.S.  contingent  and 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces. 

Their  mission  will  be  to  assist  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  for  the  safe  and  or- 
derly departure  from  Lebanon  of  the  PLO 
in  a  manner  which  will  ensure  the  safety  of 
other  persons  in  the  area. 


23  Source:  Department  of  Defense  files.  Henry 
E.  Catto,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs,  conducted  the  briefing,  which 
began  at  3  p.m. 
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The  exact  date  that  U.S.  Marines  will  go 
ashore  is  not  precisely  known  but  it  will  be  a 
few  days  after  the  PLO  withdrawal  begins. 
The  U.S.  Marines,  the  Italian  forces  and  the 
balance  of  the  French  will  enter  Lebanon  at 
the  same  time.  The  Marines  will  take  up 
positions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Port  of 
Beirut.  The  exact  definition  of  that  area  of 
responsibility  will  be  known  later. 

They  will  go  ashore  from  6th  Fleet  ships 
by  way  of  landing  craft  and  helicopters.  The 
exact  location  of  their  landing  is  yet  to  be 
determined.  They  will  take  ashore  field 
equipment,  such  as  tents,  in  which  to  live. 

The  U.S.  Marines  will  wear  their  stand- 
ard camouflage  utility  uniforms  plus  have 
available  flak  jacket,  helmet,  canteen,  car- 
tridge belt  and  first  aid  kit.  The  normal 
weapon  for  the  enlisted  man  will  be  the  M- 
16  rifle;  officers  will  carry  45  caliber  pistols, 
and  pilots  will  carry  38  caliber  pistols.  They 
will  not  take  ashore  heavy  weapons  such  as 
artillery  and  tanks,  but  they  will  have  weap- 
ons such  as  machine  guns,  mortars,  and 
such  antitank  weapons  as  Dragons. 

While  the  plan  includes  provisions  for 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  cease-fire, 
and  we  consider  that  provisions  are  ade- 
quate for  the  safety  of  our  men,  our  troops 
ashore  will  have  the  assurance  that  they  are 
backed  by  elements  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  in- 
cluding the  Carrier  Independence  and  its  Bat- 
tle Group  stationed  just  offshore.  Individu- 
al marines  may  use  their  weapons,  if  neces- 
sary, in  self-defense. 

Let  me  say  here  that  we  will  not  be 
discussing  the  specific  rules  of  engagement. 
To  do  so  could  jeopardize  the  safety  of  our 
men  if  an  adversary  sought  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  rules.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  rules  of  engagement  are  adequate  to 
protect  our  forces  if  they  are  fired  upon. 

At  the  end  of  30  days  or  less,  the  Marines 
will  resume  their  duties  with  the  Sixth  Fleet. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  try  to  take  questions. 

Q.  The  President  said  that  if  the  Marines 
are  shot  at  they'll  withdraw,  is  that  the  case? 

A.  Certainly  a  shot  by  a  single  deranged 
person  or  something  like  that  is  not  going 
to  terminate  the  mission.  What  might  ter- 
minate it,  what  will  terminate  it,  is  the 
violation  of  the  agreements  that  Habib  has 
negotiated. 

Q.  You  mean  if  they  came  under  sus- 
tained fire,  they  would  pull  out? 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  go  into  speculative 
answers,    but    anv   basic    violation    of  the 


agreement  as  negotiated  by  Ambassador 
Habib  will  cause  the  multinational  force  to 
withdraw. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  any  casualties  in  this 
operation  and  do  you  have  provisions  for 
medical  treatment  with  the  group  in  Beirut? 

A.  We  certainly  do  not  expect  any  casu- 
alties, but  prudent  arrangements  have  been 
made  in  case  there  should  be. 

Q.  Are  you  deploying  tanks  and  artillery 
on  shore  to  be  held  in  a  holding  area,  or  are 
those  beingtheld  on  the  ships? 

A.  No,  there  are  no  tanks  and  artillery 
being  deployed  on  shore. 

Q.  You  said  that  a  Marine  could  shoot 
back  in  self-defense  if  necessary.  Does  he 
have  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
through  the  European  Command  whether 
he  can  or  not?  It's  a  serious  question. 

A.  I  understand  that,  and  the  answer  is 
no. 

Q.  Who  can  authorize  them  to  return 
fire? 

A.  Fire  can  be  returned,  if  a  person  is 
fired  upon  he  can  return  the  fire. 

Q.  He  himself  can  make  that  judgment? 

A.  He  has  the  right  to  self-defense. 

Q.  Henry,  you  said  that  the  Marines 
would  be  deployed  around  the  Port  of 
Beirut,  is  that  correct? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  WTho  will  go  into  the  central  city  of 
Beirut? 

A.  Well,  it  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  the  central  city.  The  port  area  more  or 
less  encompasses  that  general  area  where 
the  piers  and  docks  and  so  forth  are.  First  of 
all,  the  French  will  go  into  the  port  area  and 
then,  as  the  second  phase  of  the  operation 
begins  and  the  Italians  and  the  Americans 
and  the  rest  of  the  French  come  in,  then  the 
French  will  move  down  toward  the  central 
part  of  the  city,  toward  the  museum  area 
which  is  a  major  crossing  point  and  toward 
a  gallery  that  is  also  a  major  crossing  point. 
The  Italians  will  be  down  in  the  area  of  the 
airport  which  is  also  an  area  of  major  traffic 
crossing.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  most  of 
the  deployments  of  all  of  the  forces  will  be 
in  the  eastern  sector  of  Beirut. 

Q.  Say  that  again,  please. 

A.  Most  of  the  deployment,  95  percent, 
for  example,  of  the  American  position  will 
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be  in  eastern  Beirut.  This  is  a  rough  figure, 
but  the  vast  majority  will  be  in  eastern 
Beirut. 

Q.  What  physically  will  the  marines  do? 

A.  The  marines  will  be  available  to  assist 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  should  they  be 
called  upon. 

Q.  Physically  to  do  what? 

A.  We  simply  don't  know  yet.  We  don't 
know  under  what  circumstances  the 
Lebanese  might  call  on  us  for  help,  so 
there's  no  way  of  telling  in  advance  what 
circumstances  will  arise. 

Q.  There  have  been  reports  that  the 
marines  will  be  asked  to  disarm  the 
Palestinians  boarding  boats. 

A.  Not  correct. 

Q.  Will  they  have  any  interaction  with 
the  Palestinians  at  all  or  are  they  there  just 
as  a  presence? 

A.  They  are  there  as  a  presence.  I  fore- 
see no  interaction  with  the  Palestinians. 
The  Lebanese  basically  are  the  key  factor  in 
bringing  this  about. 

Q.  — establishing  checkpoints  of  any 
kind  through  which  Palestinians  need  to 
pass? 

A.  I  can't  answer  that.  That  is  something 
that  will  have  to  be  determined. 

Q.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  we  all  un- 
derstand that  correctly.  You  say  there  will 
be  no  contact  between  American  forces  and 
the  Palestinians? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  able  to  foresee.  That  is 
subject  to  change.  We  all  have  to  keep  in 
mind  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that 
can  be  rehearsed  in  advance,  and  the  key 
word  has  to  be  flexibility,  based  upon  what 
the  Lebanese  need  and  upon  what  the  Am- 
bassador and  the  Embassy  staff  feels  is 
prudent  and  necessary  and  what  the  Com- 
mander feels  is  within  the — 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  your  flexibility  is  quite 
limited  by  the  intent  to  keep  our  people  out 
of  any  shooting  situation.  I'm  just  in- 
terested in  what  form  of  assistance,  appro- 
priate assistance  as  the  term  is  used  here, 
we  can  provide  and  under  what  circum- 
stances. What's  left  after  you  bar  a  fire-fight 
possibility? 

A.  Somebody  down  here  a  minute  ago 
said,  and  I  think  that  pretty  well  sums  it  up, 
the  presence  of  observers  from  Italy, 
France,  the  United  States,  of  troops  from 
Italy,  France,  and  United  States,  I  mean, 


lends  a  sense  of  security  and  stability.  As  to 
specific  activities  during  the  course  of  the 
day,  as  I  said,  I'm  not  in  any  position  to  say 
how  that  is  going  to  develop. 

Q.  Is  it  envisioned  then  that  the 
Lebanese  will  be  handling  all  the  logistical 
aspects  of  moving  the  PLO,  getting  them  to 
the  port,  making  the  lists,  and  checking 
them  twice? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  no  one  else?  Not  the  French  or 
the  Italians  or  the  Americans? 

A.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Lebanese  will 
be  the  ones  that  are  in  charge  of  moving  of 
the  PLO,  of  the  supervision  of  their  evacua- 
tion. 

Q.  Could  we  get  into,  and  you  might 
want  to  refer  to  somebody  here  who  spe- 
cializes, into  the  tactics  of  the  marines  once 
they  land?  Are  they  going  to  set  up  a 
perimeter  defense?  Are  they  going  to  dig 
up  any  mines  that  may  be  in  the  area  of 
operations?  Are  they  going  to  sleep  in  total- 
ity out  in  the  open  in  their  tents?  I  mean, 
how  are  they  going  to  operate  on  the 
ground  once  they  get  there? 

A.  That  is  going  to  be  hard  to  do  in 
advance.  You  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  French  will  have  been  in  this  area  before 
the  Americans  get  there.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  any 
kind  of  search  for  mines  or  anything  like 
that  at  all.  The  French  undoubtedly  will 
have  taken  care  of  that  in  advance.  And  the 
Lebanese  Army  will  have  the  basic  responsi- 
bility for  it. 

Q.  How  about  the  bivouac?  Are  they 
going  to  all  sleep  in  tents  or  take  over 
buildings? 

A.  I  suspect  that  will  be,  here  again,  a 
matter  to  be  determined  once  they  get  on 
the  ground  and  see.  The  anticipation  is  that 
they  will  sleep  in  tents.  I  have  no  idea  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  will  change. 

Q.  Just  one  last  thing,  are  we  going  to 
deploy  in  regular  infantry  company  forma- 
tions, or  how  are  we  going  to  go  in? 

A.  I  have  no  detailed  information  on 
that  for  you. 

Q.  Haven't  many  of  these  details  been 
worked  out  by  the  advance  party  that's  been 
there  for  a  couple  of  weeks  now?  I  mean, 
the  site  of  the  tent  encampment,  the  logisti- 
cal arrangements,  some  of  the  tactical 
movements  George  mentioned? 

A.  I  think  it's  safe  to  assume  that  most  of 
the  possibilities  have  been  considered  and 
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decisions  undoubtedly  have  been  made 
subject  to  what  the  situation  on  the  ground 
is  as  it  develops. 

Q.  Henry,  if  an  American  soldier  finds 
himself  at  gunpoint  and  believed  to  be  at 
risk,  what  is  his  response  to  be? 

A.  Well,  as  I  say,  he  has  the  right  to 
defend  himself  if  that  becomes  necessary. 

Q.  If  they  shoot  him,  now  if  suppose  he 
cannot  initiate  firing,  is  that  it?  In  other 
words,  he  has  to  be  fired  at? 

A.  He  has  the  right  for  self-defense. 

Q.  But  that  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
somebody  shot  at  him.  If  he  thinks  he's  in 
danger — 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  get  into  the  hypo- 
thetical question  area.  I  just  don't  think 
there's  anything  to  be  gained  by  that.  The 
thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  our  guys  will 
have  the  right  of  self-defense. 

Q.  Certainly  the  soldier  will  have  this 
clarified  for  him,  won't  he?  I  mean,  my 
Lord,  you're  not  going  to  send  him  into 
Beirut  and  tell  him  that  if  somebody  points 
a  gun  at  him  you  can  or  cannot  fire? 

A.  By  all  means,  they  will  be  fully  ap- 
prised of  what  their  rules  of  engagement 
are. 

Q.  Are  they  going  to  wear  flak  jackets? 

A.  I   can't   answer  that.   I   don't  know. 

Q.  If  the  decision  is  made  to  withdraw 
the  marines  from  Beirut,  how  long  would 
that  take  to  get  them  all  off  the  Lebanese 
coast? 

A.  You  mean  at  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  mission? 

Q.  I'm  talking  about  if  the  decision  is 
made  because  an  incident  occurs  which 
requires  the  withdrawal  of  the  multinational 
force,  how  quickly  could  the  marines  be  out 
of  Lebanon? 

A.  That,  there  again,  is  the  kind  of  spec- 
ulative question  that  it's  impossible  to  an- 
swer. It  would  certainly  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  decision  was 
taken  for  the  mission  to  terminate,  who's 
standing  between  them  and  a  withdrawal. 
It's  just — 

Q.  Do  we  have  enough  helicopters  to 
pull  them  all  out  at  once? 

A.  There  again,  I'm  sure,  sufficient 
equipment  of  all  kinds  to  handle  any  contin- 
gencies that  may  arise. 


Q.  Can  you  say  how  far  off  shore  the  five 
amphibious  ships  of  this  group  will  be  dur- 
ing this  operation?  One  mile,  two  miles,  five 
miles? 

A.  No,  I'm  not  going  to  be  able  to 
precisely  go  into  that  kind  of  detail. 

Q.  Even  the  backup  force,  the  carrier 
group,  how  far  will  they  be  off  shore? 

A.  Close  enough  to  do  the  job. 

Q.  Henry,  are  you  trying  to  paint  this 
force  as  really  just  a  group  of  reserves  that 
are  just  feeing  thrown  in  there  rather  than 
front  line — 

A.  I  wouldn't  dare  call  active  marines 
just  reserves. 

Q.  That's  the  mission  that  you  seem  to 
be  laying  out  for  them — not  an  active  mis- 
sion at  all. 

A.  Well,  there  certainly  is  no  thought 
that  this  will  be  anything  but  a  totally  pacific 
mission — a  mission  of  peace  and  assistance 
in  the  evacuation  of  the  PLO  from  Beirut. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  us  at  this  point,  even 
that  they're  going  to  do  anything  at  all? 
You're  just  sending  them  there  and  if  some- 
thing comes  up,  they'll  do  it? 

A.  They  are  a  presence  to  be  there  and 
to  assist  as  appropriate  in  the  completion  of 
this  mission. 

Q.  WTho  would  be  in  charge  of  departure 
of  the  agreed  number  of  the  PLO  from 
Beirut? 

A.  That  is  the  kind  of  detail  that  has  to 
be  answered  at  the  State  Department.  We 
just  don't  have  that  kind  of  information. 

Q.  Henry,  did  you  say  when  and  how  the 
PLO  will  start  withdrawing? 

A.  When  and  how? 

Q.  When  they  will  start  and  how  they 
will  leave,  yes. 

A.  As  I  understand  it,  the  withdrawal  will 
begin  immediately,  as  soon  as  the  French 
are  there  and  on  shore  and  able  to  lend 
their  presence. 

Q.  You  said  that  95  percent  will  be  de- 
ployed in  East  Beirut,  but  in  fact  your  arch 
extends  well  into  West  Beirut. 

A.  My  artistic  ability  is  sharply  limited  as 
is  my  cartographic  ability  and  the  idea  that  I 
drew  here  was  just  to  show  you  where  the 
port  area  is. 

Q.  My  question  is,  the  port  area  itself  is 
somewhat  of  a  no-man's  land,  or  it's  been  a 
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contested  territory.  Do  the  Americans  go  in 
as  far  as  the  area  of  eastern  control  is 
assured,  or  will  they  go  into  some  of  the  no- 
man's  land? 

A.  The  area  that  the  Americans  will  be  in 
will  be  in  the  general  area  of  the  port.  I'm 
not  prepared  to  say  it  will  go  down  to  First 
Street  and  Roosevelt  Avenue,  because  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  that  yet. 

Q.  Henry,  you  don't  know  how  the  PLO 
[will  leave],  that  was  the  other  part  of  my 
question. 

A.  The  PLO  will  leave  for  the  most  part 
on  board  ships.  Some  will  perhaps  go  over- 
land, and  there  remains,  of  course,  the 
possibility  of  aerial  departure  as  well,  or  a 
combination  thereof. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  U.S.  Navy  escorts 
for  these  chartered  Red  Cross  evacuation 
ships? 

A.  Should  that  be  requested,  that  would 
be  available. 

Q.  What  sources  are  available  in  that 
area? 

A.  The  6th  Fleet. 

Q.  Requested  by  whom? 

A.  Well,  that's  not  entirely  clear  in  my 
mind,  whether  it  would  come  through  the 
International  Red  Cross  or  through  the 
Lebanese  Government.  Perhaps  through 
both. 

Q.  Why  is  there  no  overall  commander? 

A.  That  I  can't  tell  you.  I  have  no  back- 
ground on  why  the  decision  was  made  to 
leave  each  of  the  three  national  forces  au- 
tonomous. 

Q;  Was  the  decision  made  to  delay  the 
entry  of  the  marines  into  the  area  because 
of  the  opposition  expressed  to  their  being 
there  at  all  in  this  country? 

A.  No. 

Q.  If  they're  going  to  provide  a  pre- 
sence, why  don't  they  go  in  the  beginning 
instead  of  5  or  6  days  later  then? 

A.  The  decision  to  stage  it  the  way  they 
have  was  made  bv  Ambassador  Habib  and 
the  people  involved  and  I  have  no  details 
for  you  on  the  problems  that  were  faced  in 
making  that  decision. 

Q.  Is  this  a  decision  that  was  supported 
enthusiastically  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  characterize  the 
emotional  state  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 


Q.  What  exactly  will  cause  the  United 
States  to  go  in,  you  say  5  or  6  days,  a  few 
days,  and  what  are  you  looking  for  that's 
going  to — 

A.  The  trigger  in  other  words. 

Q.  I  don't  like  to  use  that  word,  yes. 

A.  Fair  enough.  The  thing  that  will  cause 
the  balance  of  the  force  to  move  in  [is]  when 
the  authorities  involved  on  the  scene  decide 
that  the  time  is  right.  When  Ambassador 
Habib  and  Ambassador  Dillon  and  the  mili- 
tarv  commanders  and  the  Lebanese  think 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  move  into  this 
second  phase,  it  will  begin.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  specific  action  that  will  bring  it 
about. 

Q.  And  what  limits  are  being  placed 
upon  the  type  of  assistance  that  we  can  give 
the  Lebanese  forces?  If  they  ask  for  assis- 
tance we're  giving  it  to  them.  Is  that  a  blank 
check? 

A.  No,  certainly  not.  It  will  depend  upon 
whether  it  is  appropriate  within  the  parame- 
ters of  the  agreement. 

Q.  So  you  do  know  at  this  point  if  they'll 
be  landing  at  port  facilities  or  what  the 
arrangements  are? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  anticipated  that  they 
will  sail  into  a  dock,  not  hit  the  shore  or 
anything  like  that. 

Q.  If  asked  by  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment, would  the  marines  have  the  authori- 
zation to  have  some  kind  of  direct  contact 
with  the  PLO? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  that  kind  of  political 
question  is  going  to  arise.  And  if  it  does,  it's 
the  kind  of  thing  that  will  have  to  be  de- 
cided on  the  spot. 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  us,  a  little  more 
specifically,  about  the  PLO  withdrawal,  and 
do  you  have  a,  let  me  start  with  the  second 
question  first.  Do  you  have  an  estimate  of 
how  many  PLO,  you  call  them  combatants, 
there  are  here? 

A.  The  general  guess  is  6,000  to  7,000. 

Q.  Are  they  going  to  march  out?  Are 
they  going  to  ride  out  in  jeeps?  How  are 
they  going  to  arrive  at  the  port? 

A.  I  have  no  information  on  precisely 
what  the  mode  of  transportation  to  the  port 
area  is  going  to  be.  I'm  sure  it  will  depend 
on  how  far  away  they  are. 

Q.  And  lastlv,  if  you're  a  marine  and 
you're  fired  upon  by  an  Israeli,  I  suspect 
vou  can  fire  back? 
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A.  The  right  of  self-defense  is  not  limit- 
ed by  nationality. 

Q.  Henry,  you  say,  again  I'm  trying  to 
get  a  better  idea  of  when  this  withdrawal 
will  start.  You  say  immediately,  as  soon  as 
the  French  are  there.  Is  this  tomorrow  we're 
talking  about? 

A.  That's  hard  to  say,  Fred,  in  advance, 
because  we're  not  positive  as  of  this  hour 
precisely  when  things  are  going  to  get  un- 
derway. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  French  advance 
party? 

A.  Oh,  350,  maybe. 

Q.  Several  weeks  ago  the  Soviets  warned 
against  sending  any  American  troops  into 
Lebanon.  Anything  that  you  can  say  about 
that  now? 

A.  Yes,  the  Soviets  have  been  apprised 
of  precisely  what  is  going  on  and  of  the  very 
limited  nature  of  what  is  going  on. 

Q.  Have  they  responded  to  that  infor- 
mation? 

A.  For  a  specific  answer  to  that,  you'd 
have  to  talk  to  the  State  Department,  but 
I'm  unaware  of  any  objections  on  their  part. 
But  there  again,  that's  a  State  Department 
question. 

Q.  Does  the  State  Department  expect 
any  problems  with  the  Soviets  in  this  opera- 
tion? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Henry,  there  have  been  some  ques- 
tions on  the  arms  situation.  Now  as  the  PLO 
board  the  ships  in  port,  are  they  going  to 
have  any  arms  at  all  on  board  ship? 

A.  My  understanding  is  that  as  they  get 
on  board  ship  they  will  check  their  arms  for 
the  duration  of  the  voyage. 

Q.  That  is  with  the  crew  of  the  ship? 

A.  Whether  it  be  left  with  the  crew  or 
with  Lebanese  escorts,  I  just  don't  know. 

Q.  Marines  are  not  going  to  be  in- 
volved? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  at  least  the  name  of 
the  commander  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
land  force  of  the  Marine  Group,  the  800 
Group  or  the  Aviation  Group? 

A.  The  Commander  of  the  32d  MAI)  is 
Colonel  James  Mead,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  of 
Boston. 


Q;  Can  you  spell  Mead? 

A.  M-E-A-D. 

Q.  Does  this  group  have  any  special 
name  or  [are]  they  just  known  as  the  Ma- 
rine— 

A.  It's  the  32d  MAU. 

Q,.  That's  all? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  Colonel  Mead  therefore  the  local 
commander  for  the  United  States? 

A.  No,  we  will  have  for  you  names  of 
who  the  commanders  who  go  ashore  will  be 
when  they  go  ashore. 

Q.  How  about  a  military  officer  here  in 
the  building  who  will  be  responsible  from 
this  end? 

A.  Searching  for  sources,  Walter? 

Q.  No,  I'm  just  searching  for  informa- 
tion. 

A.  No,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Could  you  go  back  over  the  change 
of  command  as  you  rattled  through  it  at  the 
very  beginning? 

A.  Command  of  the  United  States  force 
ashore  in  Lebanon  will  be  through  normal 
military  command  channels  starting  with 
the  National  Command  Authority  here  in 
Washington,  going  through  the  United 
States  European  Command  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Amphibious  Task  Force. 

Q,  The  6,000  or  7,000  people  you're 
talking  about  are  PLO  not  including  the 
Syrian  Army  that's  in  there,  or  does  that 
include  the  Syrians? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  that  includes  the 
Syrian  Army  but  I  would  have  to  check  that. 

Q;  How  many  Syrians  do  you  believe — 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  will  the  remaining  1,200  am- 
phibious unit  marines  be  doing  off  shore? 

A.  Their  customary  duties  that  they  do 
when  they  are  at  sea. 

Q;  You  have  a  statement  here  on  financ- 
ing— the  United  States  is  going  to  un- 
derwrite the  entire  initial  cost? 

A.  No,  that's  not  my  understanding. 

Q,.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
provide  initial  funding  from  State  Depart- 
ment funds,  and  estimates  regarding  the 
cost  of  $2  to  S4  million. 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  else  is  going  to  share  in  those 
costs? 

A.  I  really  don't  have  that  information 
yet. 

Q.  The  United  States  is  not  going  to 
underwrite  the  entire  cost? 

A.  That's  my  understanding,  that  we're 
not  going  to  underwrite  the  entire  cost.  The 
Red  Cross  is  going  to  pick  up  a  big  chunk  of 
the  bill  and  I'm  sure  that  there  will  be 
contributions  by  French  and  Italian  sources 
as  well. 

Cv  Will  there  be  any  forces  on  board 
these  evacuation  ships  and  would  any 
American  forces  be  allowed  on  board? 

A.  No,  my  understanding  is  that  that  is 
not  to  happen. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  aid  is 
envisioned  that  the  Lebanese  might  ask  for 
that  we  would  be  willing  to  give  them?  You 
say  that  we're — 

A.  No,  it's  just  impossible  to  tell  what  is 
going  to  happen  on  the  ground  in  a  situa- 
tion like  this. 

Q.  Well,  you're  authorized  to  give  them 
some  kind  of  assistance.  I'm  just  curious  as 
to  what  they  may  be  asking  for. 

A.  I  just  have  nothing  for  you  at  all  on 
precisely  what  form  it  might  take. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  going  to  be 
any  Arabic  speakers  in  the  U.S.  military 
contingent? 

A.  I  do  not  know  for  a  fact,  but  it  would 
seem  very  likely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  will  be 
identified  in  any  particular  way,  with  a  spe- 
cial arm  band  or  any  other  sort  of — 

A.  The  Arab  speakers? 

Q;  The  marines. 

A.  Well,  the  marines  will  certainly  be 
identified  by  their  uniforms. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  multinational  force — 

A.  Not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  I  got  this  right?  Eight  hundred 
marines  wearing  camouflage  field  uniforms 
and  carrying  M-16's  are  going  to  get  on 
boats  and  helicopters  and  go  into  the  port 
area  of  Beirut  and  set  up  tents.  That  is  all 
you've  told  us  they  are  going  to  do  in  the 
course  of  this  30  days,  isn't  it?  Have  you 
told  us  a  single  thing  that  they  are  going  to 
do  while  they're  there? 


A.  You  are  quite  correct.  I  have  not  told 
you  a  single  thing  that  they  are  going  to  do 
while  they  are  there  because  it  is,  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,  quite  simply  impossible 
to  know  in  advance  precisely  what  is  going 
to  be — I've  told  you  some  things  they're  not 
going  to  be  doing.  They're  not  going  to 
[be]  looking  for  mines  and  they're  not 
going  to  be  disarming  PLO  and  that  kind  of 
thing. 

Q.  Does  it  follow  from  that  that  nobody 
knows  of  anything  that  they're  going  to  do? 

A.  The  full  range  of  possibilities  has 
undoubtedly  been  discussed  but  I  have 
nothing  for  you — no  decisions  have  been 
made  until  they  get  on  the  ground  and  see 
what  the  situation  is. 

Q.  This  has  been  going  on  for  1 1  weeks 
or  something  of  this  sort.  In  July,  Mr.  Habib 
requested  from  the  President  the  possible 
commitment  of  troops.  There  must  be  a 
purpose  in  it.  There  must  be  a  list  of  things 
known  to  someone.  Can  you  reassure  us 
that,  while  you  can't  tell  us,  somebody  does 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do? 

A.  Sure,  Charlie.  The  main  thing  is  that 
the  presence  of  the  Americans,  the  Italians, 
and  the  French  will  be  seen  as  a  guarantor 
and  as  a  safety  mechanism  that  will  make 
the  Palestinians  feel  comfortable  in  a  with- 
drawal situation.  A  situation  that  is  in- 
herently militarily  dangerous  and  which  ob- 
viously gives  the  Palestinian  Commanders 
pause  at  the  thought.  They  have  felt  ap- 
parently, and  Ambassador  Habib  has  felt 
that  there  is  justification  in  the  way  they  felt, 
that  there  was  a  need  for  an  outside  pre- 
sence to  stabilize  the  situation  and  to  pro- 
vide the  comfortable  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  outsiders  there  to  see  to  it  that 
nothing  was  likely  to  go  wrong. 

Q.  One  more  question,  forgive  me.  Is 
what  you  have  just  said  then,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  American  and  other  forces  is  to 
see  that  Israeli  troops  do  not  bother  the 
Palestinians  when  they  are  leaving? 

A.  What  I'm  saying  is  that  in  a  situation 
like  this,  the  withdrawing  forces  realizing 
that  their  rear  is  vulnerable,  feel  the  need  of 
assurance. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  secure  their 
safety  when  most  militias  in  Lebanon  have 
the  same  camouflage  uniforms  like  your 
marines  that  are  going  to  be  landing  there? 

A.  I  dare  say  there  are  going  to  be  some 
differences  in  the  uniforms. 

Q.  There  is  another  aspect  though  to 
this  whole  operation  and  that  is  the  stated 
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purpose  of  assisting  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment in  restoring  its  sovereignty  and 
authority  in  its  own  capital  city.  That  would 
seem  to  indicate  to  the  casual  reader  that 
there  is  some  more  active  role  that  the 
Marine  Corps  would  play  in  assisting  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  than  standing 
around  looking  imposing.  What  kinds  of 
things  might  be  done  to  help  restore 
Lebanese  authority  in  Beirut? 

A.  Well,  there  won't  be  anything,  as  far 
as  I  understand  it,  specific  done  to  help 
restore  Lebanese  authority  except  the  very 
key  first  step,  which  is  to  remove  the  PLO 
fighters  from  the  Lebanese  capital.  That  in 
itself  will  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
the  authority  of  the  Lebanese  Government. 

Q.  That  begs  the  question  that  if  not  all 
of  them  choose  to  go  there  might  be  some 
problem  in  restoring  that — 

A.  Well,  here  again,  you  have  moved 
into  the  speculative  realm  and  there's  just 
no  way  for  us  to  know  and  no  reason  to 
assume  that  the  negotiations  worked  out  by 
Ambassador  Habib  are  not  going  to  work. 

Q.  Henry,  you've  touched  on  some  of 
this  before,  but  please  go  over  it  once  more. 
Under  what  conditions  would  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  contingent  we're  dis- 
cussing here  terminate  their  mission  before 
its  natural  end  and  leave? 

A.  All  of  the  multinational  force  have 
made  it  very  clear  that  they  would  terminate 
their  mission  before  its  natural  end  and 
leave  if  there  were  a  violation  of  the  agree- 
ments which  Ambassador  Habib  has  negoti- 
ated. 

Q.  That  is,  such  things  as  the  PLO  de- 
clines to  leave  on  schedule? 

A.  Who  knows  what  form  the  violations 
might  take.  But  a  violation  would  result  in 
termination. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  to  include 
the  cease-fire  itself? 

A.  Oh  yes.  If  the  cease-fire  were  to  col- 
lapse I  think  that  would  certainly  be — 

Q.  The  President  said  this  morning  that 
the  troops  would  withdraw  if  they  were  shot 
at.  Secretary  Shultz  tried  to  clarify  that  by 
saying  he  did  not,  the  President  did  not 
mean  a  stray  shot,  something  similar  to 
what  you  said  earlier,  but  it  still  leaves  the 
impression  that  if  the  Marine  Corps  contin- 
gent comes  under  fire  from  anything  great- 
er than  a  stray  shot  from  a  roof  or  whatever, 
Secretary  Shultz  said,  they  would  pick  up 
and  leave. 


A.  No,  a  determination  that  the  terms  of 
the  Habib  agreement  had  been  violated 
would  result  in  the  departure  of  the  mul- 
tinational force. 

Q.  It's  very  germane.  You  keep  saying 
that  the  troops  provide  a  sense  of  stability 
and  a  sense  of  security  yet  if  we  don't  [sic];  I 
mean  one  gets  the  impression  that  all  you 
have  to  do  is  set  off  some  fire  crackers  and 
the  800  marines  run  back  to  the  ships. 

A.  No,  my  best  understanding  of  the 
Habib  agreement  does  not  cover  the  explo- 
sion of  fife  crackers. 

Q.  Let's  say  you  get  five  or  six  guys  to 
start  a  small  fire  fight,  and  there  you  have 
something  that  could  be  interpreted  by — 

A.  Here  again,  Jack,  you're  going  to 
have  to  see  what  the  situation  is  on  the 
ground,  and  decisions  will  have  to  be  made 
when  this  hypothetical  situation  takes  place. 
There  is  no  way  in  advance  to  know. 

Q.  You've  got  to  lay  down  the  rules,  so 
you're  saying  that  it  could  be  more  than  a 
kook  and  they  still  won't  necessarily  leave. 
But  something  less  than  that  might  not — 

A.  I'm  just  not  willing  to  go  any  further 
into  the  realm  of  the  speculative  to  say 
what,  how  many  millions  of  ways  can  things 
fall  apart.  There  are  lots. 

George,  your  turn. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  get  this  straight.  Let's  say 
that  the  PLO  troopers  or  whatever  are  on 
an  American  ship  on  the  way  to  somewhere. 

A.  That  is  not  going  to  happen. 

Q.  Will  they  ever  be  in  our  custody? 

A.  No. 

Q.  We  will  never  do  anvthing  but  be  a 
screen  force,  right? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  call  it  a  screening 
force,  but  we  will  not  have  in  our  custody 
PLO  fighters. 

Q.  Will  the  marines  have  any  authority 
for  any  kind  of  interface  with  the  PLO 
offensive,  defensive? 

A.  I'm  sure  they  will  have  authority  to 
respond  to  "Say,  buddy,  will  you  give  me  a 
light?"  or  something  like  that,  but  there  is 
no  contemplation  that  we  will  deal  directly 
with  them. 

Q.  In  a  legal  sense,  are  these  PLO 
troops,  what  are  they  considered?  Are  they 
considered  citizens  of  Lebanon,  prisoners 
of  war,  detainees? 
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A.  As  I  understand  it,  they  carry  a  num- 
ber of  different  national  passports,  many  of 
them,  from  Arab  countries. 

Q.  For  our  purposes,  if  I  were  a  U.S. 
Marine,  and  I'm  told  you  have  to  consider 
these  people  prisoners  of  war,  detainees  or 
foreign  troops  or — 

A.  They  won't  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
U.S.  Marines. 

Q.  I  was  just  wondering  what  their  legal 
status  is  in  our  eyes? 

A.  Do  you  have  anything  to  add  to  what  I 
said? 

Voice.  State  Department. 

Mr.  Catto.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  that 
State  Department  can  much  better  address. 
(Laughter) 

Q.  Will  the  multinational  force  be 
providing  any  special  protection  or  special 
accommodations  for  the  PLO  leadership? 

A.  No,  not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  coor- 
dination with  Israeli  forces?  Will  there  be 
any? 

A.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  full  coop- 
eration and  coordination  with  the  Israelis 
under  the  agreement. 

Q.  Is  it  a  formalized  liaison,  et  cetera? 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  precise  methods  of 
communication  that  will  be  set  up,  but  of 
course  there  will  be. 

Q.  Will  we  have  the  authority  to  decide 
whether  there  was  a  violation — Habib  or, 
who  makes  the — 

A.  Undoubtedly,  the  people  on  the 
scene  including  Ambassador  Habib,  Am- 
bassador Dillon,  the  military  authorities, 
the  coordinating  committee  among  the 
countries  and  the  Lebanese,  the  key  people, 
the  Lebanese. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  while  this  is  going  on 
next  week  to  see  Mr.  Sharon  here  in  Wash- 
ington? He  has  a  scheduled  visit  here  this 
week. 

A.  I've  seen  nothing  about  that.  Can 
anybody  throw  any  light  on  that? 

Voice.  No. 

Mr.  Catto.  I've  seen  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  It  sounds  to  me  like  most  of  your 
dependence  is  on  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  and  they  are  only  armed  with  M-16's 
and  rifles  and  machine  guns.  How  do  you 


expect  them  to  do  the  job  with  that  kind  of 
weaponry? 

A.  I  listened  to  Secretary  Shultz  for  a 
clue  to  the  answer  to  that  and  didn't  get 
anything  definitive.  He  made  the  very  ger- 
mane point  that  Habib  is  undoubtedly  very 
weary  of  the  whole  thing,  having  worked 
around  the  clock  as  long  as  he  has,  but  my 
guess  would  be,  and  it  would  be  strictly  a 
guess,  that  he  will  continue  to  be  available 
to  the  President  should  he  be  needed. 

Q.  Yassir  Arafat,  when  will  he  be  evacu- 
ated, where  will  he  go,  and  under  whose 
auspices? 

A.  I  have  absolutely  no  information  on 
where  the  PLO  will  be  going. 

Q.  I'm  not  talking  about  the  PLO,  I'm 
talking  about  him,  Arafat — 

A.  Where  the  leadership  will  go,  to 
which  countries  or  anything,  I  just  don't 
know.  I  don't  know  if  that  has  been  final- 
ized. 

Q.  Can  we  assume  that  there  will  be 
some  special  measure  to  expedite  his  depar- 
ture from  Beirut  or  will  he  just  walk  out  with 
all  his — 

A.  It's  outside  my  area  of  knowledge, 
Rick,  I  just  don't  know.  There  again,  that's 
the  kind  of  question  the  State  Department 
will  have  to  get  into. 

Q.  How  many  PLO  will  be  left  when  the 
marines  finally  come  in?  What  is  the  criteria 
for  these  first  waves  that  are  going  out  and 
what  ships  are  going  to  be  actually  used  to 
transport  them? 

A.  There  will  be  Red  Cross  chartered 
ships  to  transport  them  away  from  Leba- 
non; many  to  Cyprus  and  then  on  to  their 
final  destination,  either  by  ship  or  by  air. 

Q.  How  many  will  be  physically  gone? 

A.  I  do  not  know  offhand  what  the 
schedule  is  going  to  be  of  numbers  per  day 
or  where  they'll  be  going  or  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  don't  have  anything  for  you  on  that. 

Q.  Henry,  there's  a  period  in  the  first 
days  when  the  Syrians  are  moving  out  of 
Beirut  and  it  would  appear  that  they  must 
leave  Beirut  before  the  Americans  and  the 
Italians  come  in,  is  that  correct? 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that.  That  again 
deals  with  the  details  of  the  agreement  and 
will  have  to  be  answered  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Q.  Is  there  a  certain  amount  of  move- 
ment   that   has    to    take   place   before   the 
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French  move  on  to  their  second  area  and 
then  the  Americans  come  in? 

A.  I  am  unaware  of  any  specific  numeri- 
cal point  at  which  A  will  cease  to  happen 
and  B  will  begin  to  happen. 

Q.  One  other  thing,  do  the  Israelis  have 
any  right,  opportunity,  provisions  to  over- 
see the  departure?  Will  anv  Israelis  be  in 
the  port  area  during  their  departure? 

A.  Not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no. 
Thev  will  stay  at  the  line  of  furthest  advance 
to  which  they  had  originally  arrived. 

Q.  Since  the  marines  will  be  in  the  port 
area  nowhere  near  West  Beirut  where  all 
the  PLO  is,  and  since  they're  there  to  assist 
the  Lebanese,  if  the  Lebanese  get  shot  at 
and  ask  for  assistance,  is  it  part  of  the 
mission  that  the  Americans  or  the  Italians 
or  the  French  would  go  to  their  aid? 

A.  There  again  you  have  a  speculative 
situation  which  I  can't  address,  but  I  do 
want  to  make  one  thing  clear  because  you 
said  "because  they  are  not  going  to  be  in 
West  Beirut  where  the  PLO  is."  Part  of  the 
generally  demarcated  port  area  is  going  to 
lap  over  into  West  Beirut.  Exactly  where  it 
is  going  to  be,  I  don't  know.  The  port  area 
that  the  French  first  and  later  the  Ameri- 
cans will  occupy,  is  not  entirely  in  East 
Beirut.  Part  of  it  is  in  West  Beirut. 

Q.  If  the  Lebanese  get  into  trouble,  can 
they  call  on  the  French  and  the  Americans 
and  the  Italians  to  help  them? 

A.  Here  again,  that  is  the  kind  of  specu- 
lative "what  if  question  that  I'm  just  not 
going  to  be  able  to  address. 

Q.  Can  I  ask  a  political  question? 

A.  From  me? 

Q.  The  President  himself  made  the  an- 
nouncement that  American  troops  were 
going  in  and  Secretary  Shultz  held  his  first 
press  conference.  I  was  just  wondering  why 
the  Secretary  himself  didn't  hold  this  brief- 
ing? 

A.  Well,  this  is  the  kind  of  nuts  and  bolts 
thing  that  I  don't  think  is  appropriate  for 
him  to  have  to  worry  about.  That's  what  I 
get  paid  for. 

Q.  Will  the  U.S.  Marines  ever  move  out 
of  the  port  area  as  such?  Will  they  be 
deployed  along  the  green  line  or  at  any  of 
the  check  points  or  along  the  Beirut-Da- 
mascus highway  or  is  that — 

A.  No,  no.  The  Americans  will  stav  in 
the  port  area. 

Press.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Catto.  Thank  vou  all. 


Document  395 

Letter  From  Presideyit  Reagan  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (O'Xeilh, 
Santa  Barbara,  August  24,  19822^ 

Notification  to  Congress 
Regarding  the  U.S.  Role 
in  tHe  Multinational  Force 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  August  18,  1982, 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  established  a 
plan  for  the  departure  from  Lebanon  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  leader- 
ship, offices,  and  combatants  in  Beirut.  This 
plan  has  been  accepted  by  the  Government 
of  Israel.  The  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation has  informed  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  that  it  also  has  accepted  the  plan. 
A  key  element  of  this  plan  is  the  need  for  a 
multinational  force,  including  a  United 
States  component,  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  in  carrying  out  its  respon- 
sibilities concerning  the  withdrawal  of  these 
personnel  under  safe  and  orderly  condi- 
tions. This  will  facilitate  the  restoration  of 
Lebanese  Government  sovereignty  and 
authority  over  the  Beirut  area. 

In  response  to  the  formal  request  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon,  and  in  view  of  the 
requirement  for  such  a  force  in  order  to 
secure  the  acceptance  by  concerned  parties 
of  the  departure  plan,  I  have  authorized  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate on  a  limited  and  temporary  basis.  In 
accordance  with  my  desire  that  the  Con- 
gress be  fully  informed  on  this  matter,  and 
consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
I  am  hereby  providing  a  report  on  the 
deployment  and  mission  of  these  members 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

On  August  21,  in  accordance  with  the 
departure  plan,  approximately  350  French 
militarv  personnel — the  advance  elements 
of  the  multinational  force — were  deployed 
in  Beirut  together  with  elements  of  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces,  and  the  departure 
of  Palestinian  personnel  began.  To  date. 


24  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  August 
25,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  August  30,  1982,  pp.  1065- 
1066.  An  identical  letter  was  also  addressed  to 
Strom  Thurmond,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate. 
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Palestinian  personnel  have  departed  Leba- 
non in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
plan. 

On  August  25,  approximately  800  U.S. 
Marines  began  to  arrive  in  Beirut.  These 
troops  are  equipped  with  weapons  consist- 
ent with  their  non-combat  mission,  includ- 
ing usual  infantry  weapons. 

Under  our  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon,  these  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel will  assist  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  con- 
cerning the  withdrawal  of  Palestinian  per- 
sonnel under  safe  and  orderly  conditions. 
The  presence  of  our  forces  will  in  this  way 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment sovereignty  and  authority  in  the 
Beirut  area.  Our  forces  will  operate  in  close 
coordination  with  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces,  which  will  have  2,500-3,500  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  this  operation,  as  well  as 
with  a  total  of  approximately  800  French 
and  400  Italian  military  personnel  in  the 
multinational  force.  Transportation  of  the 
personnel  departing  is  being  carried  out  by 
commercial  air  and  sea  transport,  and  by 
land.  According  to  our  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Lebanon,25  the  United 
States  military  personnel  will  be  withdrawn 
from  Lebanon  within  thirty  days. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no 
intention  or  expectation  that  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  will  become  involved  in  hostilities. 
They  are  in  Lebanon  at  the  formal  request 
of  the  Government  of  Lebanon.  Our  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
expressly  rules  out  any  combat  responsibili- 
ties for  the  U.S.  forces.  All  armed  elements 
in  the  area  have  given  assurances  that  they 
will  take  no  action  to  interfere  with  the 
implementation  of  the  departure  plan  or 
the  activities  of  the  multinational  force. 
(The  departure  has  been  underway  for 
some  days  now,  and  thus  far  these  assur- 
ances have  been  fulfilled.)  Finally,  the  de- 
parture plan  makes  it  clear  that  in  the  event 
of  a  breakdown  in  its  implementation,  the 
multinational  force  will  be  withdrawn.  Al- 
though we  cannot  rule  out  isolated  acts  of 
violence,  all  appropriate  precautions  have 
thus  been  taken  to  assure  the  safety  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  during  their  brief  assign- 
ment to  Lebanon. 

This  deployment  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  to  Lebanon  is  being  under- 
taken pursuant  to  the  President's  constitu- 
tional authority  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations  and  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 


This  step  will  not,  by  itself,  resolve  the 
situation  in  Lebanon,  let  alone  the  prob- 
lems which  have  plagued  the  region  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  But  I  believe  that  it 
will  improve  the  prospects  for  realizing  our 
objectives  in  Lebanon: 

— a  permanent  cessation  of  hostilities; 

— establishment  of  a  strong,  represent- 
ative central  government; 

— withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces; 

— restoration  of  control  by  the  Lebanese 
Government  throughout  the  country;  and 

— establishment  of  conditions  under 
which  Lebanon  no  longer  can  be  used  as  a 
launching  point  for  attacks  against  Israel. 

I  also  believe  that  progress  on  the  Leba- 
non problem  will  contribute  to  an  atmos- 
phere in  the  region  necessary  for  progress 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive peace  in  the  region  under  Camp  David, 
based  firmly  on  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolutions  242  and  338. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald  Reagan 


Document  396 

Statement  by  the  Administrator,  Agency  for 
International  Development  (McPherson), 
Beirut,  August  31,  198226 

Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Assistance  to  Lebanon 

This  is  my  second  visit  to  Lebanon  in  the 
past  2  months.  During  my  current  visit,  I 
met  senior  officials  of  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment, including  the  President  and  the 
President-elect,  representatives  of  the  vol- 
untary relief  agencies  and  international  or- 
ganizations, and  officers  of  the  U.S.  Embas- 
sy. These  discussions  indicate  that  the  im- 
mediate needs  for  disaster  relief  in  Lebanon 
are  largely  being  met,  although  continuous 
monitoring  is  required,  and  shelter  will 
need  to  be  provided  for  about  60,000  peo- 
ple before  the  fall  rains.  The  question  of 
rehabilitation,  however,  is  another  matter, 


25  See  documents  389  and  390. 


26  Source:  AID  Press  Release,  September  2, 
1982.  McPherson  made  this  statement  upon  the 
conclusion  of  a  2-day  visit  to  Beirut. 
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both  in  West  Beirut  and  in  the  south.  The 
extent  of  devastation  in  West  Beirut  is 
clearly  very  great.  However,  an  on-the- 
ground  assessment  is  required  before  we 
can  determine  the  damage  and  the  neces- 
sary response. 

The  Lebanese  Government  will  provide 
the  leadership  in  the  rehabilitation.  We  also 
expect  Lebanon's  other  friends  to  give  sup- 
port. This  is  going  to  be  an  international 
effort. 

As  for  our  own  role,  the  President  has 
requested  $65  million  for  relief  and  rehabil- 
itation in  Lebanon.  Fifty  million  of  this 
money  must  be  voted  by  Congress.  The 
first  priority  of  this  money  is  for  relief,  and 
about  $13.5  million  has  been  spent,  largely 
for  relief. 

I  discussed  the  further  needs  with  Secre- 
tary Shultz  and  the  White  House  before  I 
left  Washington  and  have  had  several 
discussions  here.  Pursuant  to  these  discus- 
sions, we  are  now  announcing  30  million 
additional  dollars  of  U.S.  Government 
guarantees  for  repair  or  reconstruction  of 
power,  sewer,  and  water  facilities  damaged 
by  the  recent  hostilities.  These  guarantees 
are  from  authority  already  voted  by  Con- 
gress. Details  are  to  be  worked  out. 

I  will  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  upon  my  return  on  my 
findings  here. 


Document  397 

Remarks  by  President  Reagan  and  the 
President's  Special  Emissary  to  the  Middle 
East  (Habib),  September  8,  1982 
(Extract)27 

"The  Next  Phase  of  U.S. 
Diplomacy  in  Lebanon" 

The  President.  Good  afternoon,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  asked  Phil  Habib  to  come 


27  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  September  13,  1982,  pp. 
1104-1105.  For  the  full  text,  see  ibid.  President 
Reagan  spoke  to  reporters  on  the  South  Grounds 
of  the  White  House  at  3:28  p.m.  after  meeting  in 
the  Oval  Office  with  Secretary  Shultz  and  Ambas- 
sadors Philip  C.  Habib  and  Morris  Draper.  On 
September  7,  President  Reagan  awarded  Habib 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  in  a  ceremony 
in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  (See  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  September  13, 
1982,  pp.  1094-1095) 


by  today  in  order  to  discuss  the  next  phase 
of  the  U.S.  diplomacy  in  Lebanon  and  the 
prospects  for  our  Middle  East  initiative.  I 
want  to  begin  by  reaffirming  our  principal 
objectives  in  Lebanon — first,  the  removal  of 
all  foreign,  military  forces  from  Lebanon; 
second,  the  strengthening  of  the  central 
government  and  the  establishment  of  its 
authority  throughout  the  country;  third, 
Lebanon  must  not  again  become  a  launch- 
ing pad  for  attacks  into  Israel.  Indeed,  the 
security  of  all  the  states  in  the  area  can  only 
be  guaranteed  through  freely  negotiated 
peace  treaties  between  Israel  and  its 
neighbors.  And,  finally,  I  call  on  all  the 
parties  in  Lebanon  to  maintain  the  cease- 
fire so  that  diplomacy  can  succeed. 

In  the  course  of  his  briefing,  Phil  told  me 
that  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Beirut 
crisis  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
a  multinational  force  that  included  the  U.S. 
forces.  With  the  evacuation  complete  and 
the  authorities  asserting  their  control 
throughout  Beirut,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  multinational  force  will 
commence  its  withdrawal  from  Beirut,  Fri- 
day, September  10th,  day  after  tomorrow. 
And  the  U.S.  marine  contingent  should  be 
among  the  first  to  leave.  We  are,  therefore, 
keeping  our  commitment  to  have  them  out 
within  30  days. 

I'll  remain  fully  and  personally  engaged 
in  support  of  the  next  phase  of  our  diplo- 
macy in  Lebanon.  I  also  am  announcing  the 
formation  of  an  interagency  steering  group 
on  Lebanon.  This  group,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State, 
will  coordinate  the  political,  economic,  and 
security  assistance  dimensions  of  our  poli- 
cy. Peter  McPherson,  Director  of  AID,  will 
assume  responsibility  for  reconstruction  ef- 
forts in  addition  to  his  role  as  my  personal 
representative  for  relief  in  Lebanon.  And 
Morris  Draper,  Phil's  right  hand  in  Leba- 
non, has  been  accorded  the  personal  rank 
of  Ambassador  and  he  will  manage  the 
political  working  group  and  shortly  return 
to  Lebanon  to  continue  his  work.  And  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  him  for 
what  he  has  done  and  what  he  is  going  to 
continue  doing. 

And  once  again,  I  want  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  congratulations  to  Phil  Habib  for 
his  superhuman  efforts  throughout  the  past 
year  and  a  half.  Phil's  successful  diplomacy 
is  one  reason  why  we  are  now  able  to  inject 
a  fresh  start  into  the  peace  process. 

Phil  would  like  to  make  some  remarks,  I 
know,  and  I  know  many  of  you  would  like  to 
ask  him  questions.  So,  I'm  going  to  leave 
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Phil  and  Morris  to  you  and  I  have  a  date 
back  in  the  office  that  I  must  now  keep  and 
return  to  work.  So,  thank  you  for  being 
here.  And,  Phil,  again,  thank  you.  God  bless 
you. 

Ambassador  Habib.  Thank  you  for  ev- 
erything, Mr.  President. 

Ambassador  Draper.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Morris,  thank  you. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  before  you  go,  can  you 
just  tell  us  what  you  think  about  Prime 
Minister  Begin  saying  to  the  Knesset  today 
that  the  West  Bank  would  be  a  Jewish 
homeland  forever? 

The  President.  I  think  that  I — I  think 
that  I'll  let  these  gentlemen  handle  the 
questions — and  take  a  question  from  that, 
my  own  personal  reaction  is  that,  because  I 
stressed  negotiations  as  the  settlement  to 
many  of  these  troublesome  issues  there,  I 
think  that  we  have  to  understand  sometimes 
that  maybe  positions  are  being  staked  out 
with  those  negotiations  in  mind. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  Israel  will  change, 
sir?  Do  you  think  this  initial  reaction  can  be 
modified  in  the  future? 

The  President.  That's  up  to  the 
negotiators. 

Q.  He's  gone  now.  Tell  us  everything. 
(Laughter) 

Ambassador  Habib.  No.  It's — first  of  all, 
it's  kind  of  nice  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you 
fellows  without  having  to  just  wave  as  I  go 
by. 

But  I'm  particularly  gratified  that  the 
President  is  continuing  his  personal  interest 
in  the  Lebanese  situation.  It's  going  to 
require  continued  high-level  attention  in 
our  government  as  we  pursue  the  objectives 
that  the  President  has  laid  down  for  us.  And 
in  that  regard  he  and  Secretary  Shultz  have 
given  Morris  and  myself  our  instructions. 
Morris  has  his  marching  orders.  He'll  be 
taking  off  very  shortly.  And  then  later  in  the 
month  I'll  go  out  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  President28  and  spend  a  few  days  with 
him. 

But,  basically,  we're  going  to  be  trying  to 
build  upon  the  initial — I  wouldn't  call  them 


successes  as  much  as  I  would  call  them  the 
initial  progress  that's  been  made  in  the 
Lebanese  situation.  There  is  a  fair,  good 
chance  that  we  can  see  a  sovereign,  integral, 
free,  pluralistic  Lebanon,  once  again  sover- 
eign within  its  own  territories.  And  that's 
what  we're  basicallv  going  to  be  working 
for.29 


Document  398 

Statement  and  Remarks  by  the  Department  of 
State  Spokesman  (Hughes),  September  15, 
1982  (Extract)30 

Efforts  To  Restore  the 
Authority  of  the  Lebanese 
Government 

[Mr.  Hughes.]  We  deplore  the  shocking 
assassination  of  President-elect  Gemayel.31 
This  latest  violent  tragedy  only  reemphasiz- 
es  the  need  for  urgency  in  the  search  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  central  gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  remains  in  place.  We 
will  be  consulting  with  President  Sarkis, 
Prime  Minister  Wazzan,  and  other 
Lebanese  Government  officials  to  explore 
ways  we  can  support  their  efforts  to  main- 
tain stability. 

We  have  been  in  frequent  touch  with 
senior  officials  of  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non and  with  other  prominent  Lebanese 
personalities.  Ambassador  Draper  is  in  Leb- 
anon today  for  meetings  with  Lebanese 
officials.  Our  support  for  their  efforts  to 
maintain  order  is  clear.  We  have  also  con- 
tacted Israeli  officials  in  Beirut,  Washing- 
ton, and  in  Israel.  We  have  urged  thev  do 
nothing  to  increase  tensions,  and  we  again 
call  on  all  parties  to  exercise  restraint. 

President-elect  Gemayel's  death  under- 
scores the  need  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the 


28  On  August  23,  1982,  the  Lebanese  Chamber 
of  Deputies  elected  Bashir  Gemayel.  a  Maronite 
Christian,  to  a  6-year  term  as  President  of  Leba- 
non, beginning  September  23.  Gemayel  received 
57  votes  on  the  second  ballot,  with  5  blank  ballots 
being  cast. 


29  Here  follow  questions  and  answers  repro- 
duced only  in  the  press  release. 

30  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  November  1982,  p.  48.  The  statement 
and  remarks  were  made  at  the  Department  of 
State  Dailv  Press  Briefing  held  at   12:15  p.m. 

31  President-elect  Bashir  Gemayel  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  bomb  explosion  in  East  Beirut  on 
September  14,  1982.  He  had  been  scheduled  to 
take  office  on  September  23. 
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important  objectives  which  Lebanon  has  set 
for  itself.  The  restoration  of  central  govern- 
ment authority  remains  the  key  to  Leba- 
non's future.  We  will  do  everything  we  can 
to  assist  this  process  through  this  difficult 
period  in  the  country's  historv. 

Ambassador  Draper  has  the  full  support 
of  the  President,  and  will  continue  to  work 
closely  with  the  Government  of  Lebanon  in 
pursuit  of  its  objectives.  Those  objectives 
parallel  our  own  support  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  military  forces  from  Lebanon, 
the  strengthening  of  the  central  govern- 
ment and  the  reestablishment  of  its  authori- 
ty throughout  Lebanon,  the  creation  of 
conditions  which  ensure  that  Lebanon  will 
never  again  be  a  launching  pad  for  attacks 
against  Israel,  and  the  promotion  of  na- 
tional unity  and  reconciliation  along  with 
strengthening  of  all  national  institutions, 
including  the  army.  We  will  continue  to 
pursue  the  goals  we  share  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  of  internal  unity  and 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces.  The  United 
States  intends,  as  well,  to  press  ahead  vigor- 
ously with  the  President's  initiative  to 
broaden  the  participation  at  the  Middle 
East  peace  talks. 

Q.  What  that  doesn't  say  is  what  impact 
do  you  think  the  death  of  Gemayel  is  going 
to  have  on  the  situation. 

A.  As  the  President  said  in  his  state- 
ment,32 this  was  a  shocking  development,  a 
cowardly  assassination,  but  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident also  indicated  that  we  have  to  con- 
tinue to  move  forward  vigorously  with  both 
the  objectives  in  Lebanon  and  on  this  over- 
all question  of  a  Middle  East  peace  settle- 
ment, and  that  despite  the  human  tragedy 
which,  obviously,  has  deeply  moved  him, 
this  should  not  be  allowed  to  deter  us  from 
these  goals. 


32  In  a  statement  issued  on  September  14, 
President  Reagan  said,  "The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment stands  by  Lebanon  with  its  full  support  in 
this  hour  of  need."  (Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  September  20,   1983,  p.   1145) 


Document  399 


Statement  Read  by  the  President's  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  (Speakes),  September  lb, 
1982^ 

Call  for  Israeli  Withdrawal 
From  West  Beirut 

It  appears  from  press  reports  and  eyewit- 
ness accounts  that  the  Israelis  have  now 
moved  into  strategic  positions  throughout 
West  Beirut  and  control  much  of  that  sector 
of  the  city.  This  is  contrary  to  the  assur- 
ances given  to  us  by  the  Israelis  both  in 
Washington  and  in  Israel. 

We  fully  support  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment's call  for  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces,  which  are  in  clear  violation  of  the 
cease-fire  understanding  to  which  Israel  is  a 
party.  There  is  no  justification  in  our  view 
for  Israel's  continued  military  presence  in 
West  Beirut,  and  we  call  for  an  immediate 
pull-back. 


Document  400 

Resolution  520  (1982),  Adopted  by  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  September  11, 
1982" 

Demand  for  Israeli 
Withdrawal  From  West 
Beirut 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tarv-General  of  15  September  1982 
(S/15382/Add.  1), 

Condemning  the  murder  of  Bashir 
Gemayel,  Lebanon's  constitutionally  select- 
ed President-elect,  and  every  effort  to  dis- 
rupt by  violence  the  restoration  of  a  strong, 
stable  government  in  Lebanon, 

Having  listened  to  the  statement  by  the 
Permanent    Representative    of  Lebanon,35 


33  Source:  Weekh  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments. September  20,  1982,  p.  1160.  The  state- 
ment was  read  at  a  White  House  press  briefing 
held  at  12:20  p.m. 

34  Source:  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
520  (1982);  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin.  November  1982,  p.  55.  The  resolution, 
sponsored  by  Jordan,  was  adopted  unanimously. 

35  For  the  text  of  the  statement  by  Ghassan  at- 
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Taking  note  of  Lebanon's  determination 
to  ensure  the  withdrawal  of  all  non- 
Lebanese  forces  from  Lebanon, 

1.  Reaffirms  its  resolutions  508  (1982), 
509  (1982)  and  516  (1982)  in  all  their 
components; 

2.  Condemns  the  recent  Israeli  incursions 
into  Beirut  in  violation  of  the  cease-fire 
agreements  and  of  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions; 

3.  Demands  an  immediate  return  to  the 
positions  occupied  by  Israel  before  15  Sep- 
tember 1982,  as  a  first  step  towards  the  full 
implementation  of  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions; 

4.  Calls  again  for  the  strict  respect  for 
Lebanon's  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity, 
unity  and  political  independence  under  the 
sole  and  exclusive  authority  of  the 
Lebanese  Government  through  the 
Lebanese  Army  throughout  Lebanon; 

5.  Reaffirms  its  resolutions  512  (1982) 
and  513  (1982)  which  call  for  respect  for 
the  rights  of  the  civilian  populations  with- 
out any  discrimination  and  repudiates  all 
acts  of  violence  against  those  populations; 

6.  Supports  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary- 
General  to  implement  Security  Council  res- 
olution 516  (1982)  concerning  the  deploy- 
ment of  United  Nations  observers  to  moni- 
tor the  situation  in  and  around  Beirut  and 
requests  all  the  parties  concerned  to  co- 
operate fully  in  the  application  of  that  reso- 
lution; 

7.  Decides  to  remain  seized  of  the  ques- 
tion and  asks  the  Secretary-General  to  keep 
the  Council  informed  on  developments  as 
soon  as  possible  and  not  later  than  twenty- 
four  hours.36 


Tueni,  Lebanese  Permanent  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  before  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  on  September  16,  1982,  see  U.N.  docu- 
ment S/PV.2394. 

36  For  the  Report  of  the  U.N.  Secretary-Gener- 
al in  Pursuance  of  Security  Council  Resolution 
520  (1982),  see  U.N.  document  S/ 15400,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1982. 


Document  401 

Statement  by  President  Reagan,  September 
18,  1982" 

Massacre  at  the  Sabra  and 
Shatila  Palestinian 
Refugee  Camps  in  West 
Beirut 

I  was  horrified  to  learn  this  morning  of 
the  killing  of  Palestinians  which  has  taken 
place  in  Beirut.38  All  people  of  decency 
must  share  our  outrage  and  revulsion  over 
the  murders,  which  included  women  and 
children.  I  express  my  deepest  regrets  and 
condolences  to  the  families  of  the  victims 
and   the   broader   Palestinian   community. 

During  the  negotiations  leading  to  the 
PLO  withdrawal  from  Beirut,  we  were  as- 
sured that  Israeli  forces  would  not  enter 
West  Beirut.  We  also  understood  that  fol- 
lowing withdrawal,  Lebanese  Army  units 
would  establish  control  over  the  city.  They 
were  thwarted  in  this  effort  by  the  Israeli 
occupation  that  took  place  beginning  on 
Wednesday.39  We  strongly  opposed  Israel's 
move  into  West  Beirut  following  the  assas- 
sination of  President-elect  Gemayel  both 
because  we  believed  it  wrong  in  principle 
and  for  fear  that  it  would  provoke  further 
fighting.40  Israel,  by  yesterday  in  military 
control  of  Beirut,  claimed  that  its  moves 
would  prevent  the  kind  of  tragedy  which 
has  now  occurred. 

We  have  today  summoned  the  Israeli 
Ambassador41  to  demand  that  the  Israeli 
Government  immediately  withdraw  its 
forces  from  West  Beirut  to  the  positions 
occupied  on  September  14.  We  also  expect 
Israel  thereafter  to  commence  serious 
negotiations  which  will  first  lead  to  the 
earliest  possible  disengagement  of  Israeli 
forces  from  Beirut  and  second,  to  an  agreed 
framework  for  the  early  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon. 


37  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  September  27,  1982,  p. 
1177. 

38  During  September  16-18,  1982,  an  esti- 
mated 700  to  800  Palestinian  civilians  were  massa- 
cred in  the  Sabra  and  Shatila  refugee  camps  at  the 
southern  edge  of  West  Beirut. 

39  September  15,  1982. 

40  See  document  399. 

41  Moshe  Arens. 
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Despite  and  because  of  the  additional 
bloody  trauma  which  adds  to  Lebanon's 
agonies,  we  urge  the  Lebanese  to  unite 
quickly  in  support  of  their  government  and 
their  constitutional  processes  and  to  work 
for  the  future  they  so  richly  deserve.  We  will 
be  with  them. 

This  terrible  tragedy  underscores  the 
desperate  need  for  a  true  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  one  which  takes  full  account  of 
the  needs  of  the  Palestinian  people.  The 
initiative  I  announced  on  September  l42  will 
be  pursued  vigorously  in  order  to  achieve 
that  goal. 


Document  402 


Resolution   521 
U.N.     Security 
1982*3 


(1982),   Adopted   by   the 
Council,     September    19, 


Condemnation  of  the 
Massacre  in  Beirut 

The  Security  Council, 

Appalled  at  the  massacre  of  Palestinian 
civilians  in  Beirut, 

Having  heard  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  (S/ 15400), 

Noting  that  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
has  agreed  to  the  dispatch  of  United  Na- 
tions observers  to  the  sites  of  greatest 
human  suffering  and  losses  in  and  around 
that  city, 

1 .  Condemns  the  criminal  massacre  of  Pal- 
estinian civilians  in  Beirut; 

2.  Reaffirms  once  again  its  resolutions 
512  (1982)  and  513  (1982)  which  call  for 
respect  for  the  rights  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion without  any  discrimination  and  repu- 
diates all  acts  of  violence  against  that  popu- 
lation; 

3.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  as  an 
immediate  step  to  increase  the  number  of 
United  Nations  observers  in  and  around 
Beirut  from  10  to  50  and  insists  that  there 
shall  be  no  interference  with  the  deploy- 


42  For  President  Reagan's  Middle  East  peace 
initiative,  see  document  318. 

43  Source:  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
521  (1982);  also  primed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  November  1982,  pp.  55-56.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  unanimously. 


ment  of  the  observers  and  that  they  shall 
have  full  freedom  of  movement; 

4.  Requests  The  Secretary-General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non, to  ensure  the  rapid  deployment  of 
those  observers  in  order  that  they  may 
contribute  in  every  way  possible  within 
their  mandate,  to  the  effort  to  ensure  full 
protection  for  the  civilian  population; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  as  a 
matter  of  urgency  to  initiate  appropriate 
consultations  and  in  particular  consulta- 
tions witjj  the  Government  of  Lebanon  on 
additional  steps  which  the  Council  might 
take,  including  the  possible  deployment  of 
United  Nations  forces,  to  assist  that  Gov- 
ernment in  ensuring  full  protection  for  the 
civilian  population  in  and  around  Beirut 
and  requests  him  to  report  to  the  Council 
within  forty-eight  hours;44 

6.  /mists  that  all  concerned  must  permit 
United  Nations  observers  and  forces  estab- 
lished by  the  Security  Council  in  Lebanon 
to  be  deployed  and  to  discharge  their  man- 
dates and  in  this  connexion  solemnly  calls 
attention  to  the  obligation  on  all  Member 
States  under  Article  25  of  the  Charter  to 
accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  in  accordance  with  the  Charter; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  keep 
the  Council  informed  on  an  urgent  and 
continuing  basis. 


Document  403 

Statement  by  President  Reagan,  September 
20,  1982^ 

Announcement  of  a  New 
Multinational  Force 
Deployment  in  Beirut 

The  scenes  that  the  whole  world  wit- 
nessed this  past  weekend  were  among  the 


44  For  the  Report  of  the  U.N.  Secretary-Gener- 
al in  Pursuance  of  Security  Council  Resolution 
521  (1982),  see  U.N.  documents  S/15408,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1982;  S/15408/Add.  1,  September  27, 
1982;  and  S/15408/Add.  2,  September  30,  1982. 

45  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  September  27,  1982,  pp. 
1182-1184.  The  President  delivered  this  state- 
ment from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House  on 
nationwide  radio  and  television  at  5  p.m. 
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most  heartrending  in  the  long  nightmare  of 
Lebanon's  agony.  Millions  of  us  have  seen 
pictures  of  the  Palestinian  victims  of  this 
tragedy.  There  is  little  that  words  can  add. 
But  there  are  actions  we  can  and  must  take 
to  bring  that  nightmare  to  an  end. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  view  this  as 
some  remote  event  in  which  we  ourselves 
are  not  involved.  For  our  friends  in  Leba- 
non and  Israel;  for  our  friends  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East;  and  for 
us  as  Americans — this  tragedy,  horrible  as  it 
is,  reminds  us  of  the  absolute  imperative  of 
bringing  peace  to  that  troubled  country  and 
region.  By  working  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  serve  the  cause  of  world  peace,  and 
the  future  of  mankind. 

For  the  criminals  who  did  this  deed  no 
punishment  is  enough  to  remove  the  blot  of 
their  crime.  But  for  the  rest  of  us  there  are 
things  that  we  can  learn  and  things  that  we 
must  do: 

— The  people  of  Lebanon  must  have 
learned  that  the  cycle  of  massacre  upon 
massacre  must  end.  Children  are  not 
avenged  by  the  murder  of  other  children. 

— Israel  must  have  learned  that  there  is 
no  way  it  can  impose  its  own  solutions  on 
hatreds  as  deep  and  bitter  as  those  that 
produced  this  tragedy.  If  it  seeks  to  do  so,  it 
will  only  sink  more  deeply  into  the  quag- 
mire that  looms  before  it. 

— Those  outsiders  who  have  fed  the 
flames  of  civil  war  in  Lebanon  for  so  many 
years  need  to  learn  that  the  fire  will  con- 
sume them  too  if  it  is  not  put  out. 

— And  we  must  all  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  I  reemphasize  my  call 
for  early  progress  to  solve  the  Palestinian 
issue  and  repeat  the  U.S.  proposals  which 
are  now  even  more  urgent. 

For  now  is  not  the  time  for  talk  alone. 
Now  is  a  time  for  action.  To  act  together  to 
restore  peace  to  Beirut;  to  help  a  stable 
government  emerge  that  can  restore  peace 
and  independence  to  all  of  Lebanon;  and  to 
bring  a  just  and  lasting  resolution  to  the 
conflict  between  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors,  one  that  satisfies  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  Palestinians  who  are  all  too 
often  its  victims. 

Our  basic  objectives  in  Lebanon  have 
not  changed,  for  they  are  the  objectives  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  Lebanon 
themselves.  First  and  foremost,  we  seek  the 
restoration  of  a  strong  and  stable  central 
government  in  that  country,  brought  into 
being  by  orderly  constitutional  processes. 


Lebanon  elected  a  new  President  two  short 
weeks  ago  only  to  see  him  murdered  even 
before  he  could  assume  his  office.  This 
week  a  distressed  Lebanon  will  again  be 
electing  a  new  President.  May  God  grant 
him  safety  as  well  as  the  wisdom  and  cour- 
age to  lead  his  country  into  a  new  and 
happier  era. 

The  international  community  has  an 
obligation  to  assist  the  Government  of  Leb- 
anon in  reasserting  authority  over  all  of  its 
territory.  Foreign  forces  and  armed  factions 
have  too  long  obstructed  the  legitimate  role 
of  the  Government  of  Lebanon's  security 
forces.  We  must  pave  the  way  for  withdraw- 
al of  foreign  forces. 

The  place  to  begin  this  task  is  in  Beirut. 
The  Lebanese  Government  must  be  per- 
mitted to  restore  internal  security  in  its 
capital.  It  cannot  do  this  if  foreign  forces 
remain  in  or  near  Beirut.  I  have  consulted 
with  our  French  and  Italian  allies.  We  have 
agreed  to  form  a  new  multinational  force 
similar  to  the  one  which  served  so  well  last 
month,  with  the  mission  of  enabling  the 
Lebanese  Government  to  resume  full 
sovereignty  over  its  capital  and  the  essential 
precondition  for  extending  its  control  over 
the  entire  country. 

The  Lebanese  Government,  with  the 
support  of  its  people,  requested  this  help. 
For  this  multinational  force  to  succeed  it  is 
essential  that  Israel  withdraw  from  Beirut. 
With  the  expected  cooperation  of  all  par- 
ties, the  multinational  force  will  return  to 
Beirut  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  Its 
purpose  is  not  to  act  as  a  police  force,  but  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  lawful  authorities  of 
Lebanon  to  do  so  for  themselves. 

Secretary  Shultz,  on  my  behalf,  has  also 
reiterated  our  views  to  the  Government  of 
Israel  through  its  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton. L'nless  Israel  moves  quickly  and  coura- 
geously to  withdraw,  it  will  find  itself  ever 
more  deeply  involved  in  problems  that  are 
not  its  own  and  which  it  cannot  solve. 

The  participation  of  American  forces  in 
Beirut  will  again  be  for  a  limited  period.  But 
I  have  concluded  that  there  is  no  alternative 
to  their  returning  to  Lebanon  if  that  coun- 
try is  to  have  a  chance  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet. 

Peace  in  Beirut  is  only  a  first  step.  To- 
gether with  the  people  of  Lebanon,  we  seek 
the  removal  of  all  foreign  military  forces 
from  that  country.  The  departure  of  all 
foreign  forces  at  the  request  of  the 
Lebanese  authorities  has  been  widely  en- 
dorsed bv  Arab  as  well  as  other  states.  Israel 
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and  Syria  have  both  indicated  that  they  have 
no  territorial  ambitions  in  Lebanon  and  are 
prepared  to  withdraw.  It  is  now  urgent  that 
specific  arrangements  for  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  be  agreed  upon.  This  must 
happen  very  soon.  The  legitimate  security 
concerns  of  neighboring  states,  including 
particularly  the  safety  of  Israel's  northern 
population,  must  be  provided  for,  but  this  is 
not  a  difficult  task  if  the  political  will  is 
there.  The  Lebanese  people  must  be  al- 
lowed to  chart  their  own  future;  they  must 
rely  solely  on  Lebanese  armed  forces,  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  bring  security  to 
their  country.  They  must  be  allowed  to  do 
so — and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Ambassador  Draper,  who  has  been  in 
close  consultation  with  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  Lebanon,  will  remain  in  the  area 
to  work  for  the  full  implementation  of  our 
proposal.  Ambassador  Habib  will  join  him, 
will  represent  me  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  President  of  Lebanon  and  will  consult 
with  the  leaders  in  the  area.  He  will  return 
promptly  to  Washington  to  report  to  me. 

Early  in  the  summer  our  government 
met  its  responsibility  to  help  resolve  a  se- 
vere crisis  and  to  relieve  the  Lebanese  peo- 
ple of  a  crushing  burden.  We  succeeded. 
Recent  events  have  produced  new  prob- 
lems and  we  must  again  assume  our  respon- 
sibility. 

I  am  especially  anxious  to  end  the  agony 
of  Lebanon  because  it  is  both  right  and  in 
our  national  interest.  But  I  am  also  deter- 
mined to  press  ahead  on  the  broader  effort 
to  achieve  peace  between  Israel  and  its 
Arab  neighbors.  The  events  in  Beirut  of  last 
week  have  served  only  to  reinforce  my  con- 
viction that  such  a  peace  is  desperately 
needed  and  that  the  initiative  we  undertook 
on  September  first  is  the  right  way  to  pro- 
ceed. We  will  not  be  discouraged  or  de- 
terred in  our  efforts  to  seek  peace  in  Leba- 
non and  a  just  and  lasting  peace  throughout 
the  Middle  East. 

All  of  us  must  learn  the  appropriate 
lessons  from  this  tragedy  and  assume  the 
responsibilities  that  it  imposes  upon  us.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  children.  The 
whole  world  will  be  a  safer  place  when  this 
region  which  has  known  so  much  trouble 
can  begin  to  know  peace  instead. 

Both  our  purpose  and  our  actions  are 
peaceful  and  we  are  taking  them  in  a  spirit 
of  international  cooperation.  So,  tonight,  I 
ask  for  your  prayers  and  your  support  as 
our  country  continues  its  vital  role  as  a 
leader  for  world  peace — a  role  that  all  of  us, 
as  Americans,  can  be  proud  of. 


Document  404 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz),  September  21, 
1982  (Extract)-*6 

Mission  of  the  Second 
Multinational  Force 


[Mr.  Gumbel.].  .  .  Mr.  Secretary,  I'd 
like  to  start  this  off  by  alluding  to  something 
we  heard  earlier  today,  earlier  on  this  pro- 
gram. King  Hussein  suggested  that  further 
moves  in  addition  to  the  sending  in  of 
marines  into  Lebanon  by  the  United  States, 
such  as  sanctions,  would  be  needed  to  keep 
U.S.  credibility  among  Arabs  in  the  area. 

My  question  to  you  is,  are  such  sanctions 
under  consideration,  or  will  the  marines  be 
the  extent  of  the  administration's  reaction, 
for  the  time  being? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  point  in  the 
Middle  East  is  first  to  stop  the  bloodshed  in 
Lebanon.  That  seems  to  be  coming  to  an 
end.  The  marines  and  the  multinational 
force  are  designed  to  help  in  that  regard. 
Second,  to  get  a  stable  central  government 
of  Lebanon,  first,  taking  control  of  its  own 
capital  in  Beirut,  and  then,  and  promptly, 
strongly,  and  urgently  to  clear  Lebanon  of 
foreign  forces  so  that  the  country  can  be 
governed  by  its  own  government,  and  to  set 
to  work  on  the  basic  peace  process  which 
must  address  the  basic  needs,  problems, 
and  aspirations  of  the  Palestinian  people. 
That's  what  our  priorities  must  be  on. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  ask  you 
in  that  connection,  since  we  just  heard  from 
King  Hussein,  he  is  a  key  player  in  trying  to 
get  the  peace  process  going. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kalb.  You've  tried  to  involve  him. 
What  success  have  you  had  so  far? 

Secretary  Shultz.  King  Hussein  has 
made  a  number  of  comments   about  the 


46  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
291,  September  21,  1982;  also  printed  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  November  1982,  pp.  42-43. 
For  full  text,  see  ibid.  Secretary  Shultz  was  inter- 
viewed by  Bryant  Gumbel  and  Marvin  Kalb,  both 
of  NBC  News,  on  the  "Today"  television  pro- 
gram. 
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President's  fresh-start  proposals.  They  have 
been  basically  favorable  and  positive.  He 
has  been  trying  to  get  himself  into  a  posi- 
tion where  he  has  some  support  in  the  Arab 
community  for  coming  to  discussions,  and 
so  I  think,  basically,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
progress  there. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Do  you  feel  that  he  is  able  to 
break  loose  of  the  commitment  of  1974  of 
Rabat,  and  be  able  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of 
the  Palestinians? 

Secretary  Shultz.  That,  of  course,  is 
what  we  would  like  to  see  happen.  I  think  it 
certainly  is  possible.  It  depends  upon  his 
generating  support  among  Palestinians  and 
other  Arabs. 

Mr.  Kalb.  The  Israeli  Cabinet  is  meet- 
ing, I  think,  as  we're  speaking  right  now. 
Have  you  had  any  word  at  all  on  whether 
they  will  agree  formally  to  the  introduction 
of  the  multinational  force  once  again  into 
Beirut? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  indirect  suggestions  about  what 
might  happen,  but  since  the  Cabinet  is 
meeting  and  is  going  to  make  a  decision  on 
this,  I  think  it  is  best  to  await  their  decision. 

Mr.  Kalb.  You  do  expect  a  positive  re- 
sponse? We  are  going  to  proceed  with  this 
plan,  are  we  not? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  are  planning  to 
proceed  with  it,  and  I  think  that  we  can  have 
some  reason  for  hoping  that  the  response 
will  be  a  positive  one  from  Israel. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Because  our  NBC  sources  in 
Jerusalem  say  that  they  have  agreed,  that 
the  Cabinet  has  indeed  agreed. 

Secretary  Shultz.  We'll  wait  and  hear 
what  the  government  has  to  say,  much  as  I 
respect  NBC  sources.  You're  probably 
right.  I  hope  you  are. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  ask  you 
this:  The  President  is  described  today  as 
believing  that  Israel  cannot  be  trusted  in 
the  search  for  peace  right  now  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  wonder  if  you  would  comment  on 
that? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Israel  is  clearly  a 
very  important  part  of  the  peace  process — 
right  in  the  center  of  it — and  we  will  work 
with  the  Government  of  Israel,  and  that's 
the  President's  intent.  So  we  certainly  in- 
tend to  work  with  the  Government  of  Israel 
on  the  peace  process. 

Mr.  Kalb.  But  is  there  any  underlying 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  administration 


now,  based  upon  the  stories  that  have  been 
appearing  in  the  last  48  hours,  that  indeed 
you  would  like  to  see  a  change  of  govern- 
ment in  Israel,  a  somewhat  more  moderate 
regime? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  decisions  about 
what  the  Government  of  Israel  should  be 
are  up  to  the  citizens  of  Israel.  It's  a  democ- 
racy; they  have  their  processes  for  choosing 
their  government.  That  is  up  to  them.  As  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  when  we 
deal  with  Israel,  we  deal  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel,  just  as  when  we  deal  with  any 
other  country,  we  deal  with  the  duly-consti- 
tuted government  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  long  will 
the  marines  stay  in  Beirut?  You  really  are 
not  clear  about  that  as  yet. 

Secretary  Shultz.  It  isn't  that  we're 
trying  to  dodge  the  question  or  anything 
like  that;  it's  just  that  when  you  sit  here 
right  now,  and  you  say  that  they  should  be 
there  to  help  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
create  stability  and  govern  in  the  city  of 
Beirut,  you  don't  know  how  long  that  is 
going  to  take.  It  could  come  about  very 
quickly — it  could  take  a  matter  of  more 
days.  So  I  can't  tell  you  here  today  what  the 
situation  is  going  to  be  like  10  days  from 
now,  20  days  from  now,  30  days  from  now, 
40  days  from  now — I  just  don't  know.  So  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  set  yourself  up  right 
now  and  say  as  of  some  date,  we're  going  to 
leave  because  the  situation  may  not  be 
propitious  at  that  moment. 

Mr.  Kalb.  But  just  to  be  clear,  it's  not 
open-ended,  or  is  it? 

Secretary  Shultz.  No.  It  is  intended  to 
be,  and  will  be  I'm  sure,  of  limited  duration; 
but  we  don't  want  to  get  in  the  position  of 
putting  some  number  on  it. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  sir.  Dur- 
ing the  deliberations  on  sending  marines 
back,  did  any  of  you — you  yourself,  per- 
haps— have  the  feeling  that  you  were  get- 
ting on  a  slippery  slope?  Did  any  memories 
of  Vietnam  come  to  mind? 

Secretary  Shultz.  No,  I  don't  think  this 
has  any  analagous  aspect  of  Vietnam  at  all. 

Mr.  Kalb.  None?  Because  so  many  peo- 
ple up  on  the  Hill  wonder  about  whether 
you  are  in  for  10  days,  40  days,  40  months. 
What  is  your  sense  of  that? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  don't  want  to  put 
down  some  number  of  days  because  then 
we  might  somehow  be  in  the  position  of 
doing  something  that  wasn't  appropriate  at 
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the  end  of  that  number  of  days,  or  we  might 
feel  that  it  is  propitious  to  leave  well  before 
that,  and  people  would  then  say,  "Why 
don't  you  stay  longer?"  So  it  is  a  mistake  to 
put  yourself  into  that  trap. 

Mr.  Gumbel.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  might, 
since  we're  winding  down  on  time,  one  final 
note:  A  lot  of  people  with  perfect  hindsight 
are  now  suggesting  that  the  troops,  in  de- 
parting on  the  10th,  left  too  early.  Do  you 
agree? 

Secretary  Shultz.  No,  I  don't  agree. 
The  situation  was  stable,  and  the  new  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  was  in  the  process  of 
taking  over.  The  President,  Bashir,  was  in 
the  process  of  bringing  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion. So  the  conditions  that  were  presumed 
at  the  time  we  came  in  had  been  met,  and  so 
we  left,  and  I  think  properly  so. 

Mr.  Gumbel.  Secretary  Shultz,  Marvin 
Kalb,  gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  for 
joining  us. 


non.  "First  and  foremost,"  I  said,  "we  seek 
the  restoration  of  a  strong  and  stable  cen- 
tral government"  in  Lebanon,  "brought 
into  being  by  orderly  constitutional  pro- 
cesses." Your  election  as  President  sets 
Lebanon  firmly  on  the  path  to  national 
reconciliation  behind  a  strong  government 
with  a  broad  mandate  from  the  people  of 
Lebanon. 

You  have  our  pledge  that  the  United 
States  will  remain  a  staunch  partner  and 
friend  to  Lebanon  as  you  set  out  upon  the 
difficult  and  challenging  tasks  ahead.  The 
American  nation  and  I  extend  to  you  and  all 
Lebanese  our  very  best  wishes  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald  Reagan 


Document  406 
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Letter  From  President  Reagan  to  Lebanese 
President-elect  Gemayel,  September  22, 
1982<< 


Election  of  Amin  Gemayel 
as  President  of  Lebanon 

Dear  Mr.  President-elect:  The  Ameri- 
can people  join  me  in  congratulating  you 
upon  your  election  as  President  of  Leba- 
non.48 We  are  proud  to  stand  beside  your 
courageous  nation  as  our  friends  in  Leba- 
non again  overcome  adversity  in  exercising 
the  democratic  and  constitutional  tradition 
that  our  nations  share. 

In  my  September  20  address  to  the 
American  people,49  I  restated  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  the  U.S.  relationship  with  Leba- 


47  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  September  27,  1982,  p. 
1194. 

48  Amin  Gemayel,  older  brother  of  the  late 
President-elect  Bashir  Gemayel,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Lebanon  by  a  special  session  of  the 
Lebanese  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  September  21, 
1982.  There  were  77  votes  for  Gemayel  and  3 
abstentions.  Gemayel  was  inaugurated  on  Sep- 
tember 23. 

49  For  text,  see  document  403. 


Statement  by  the  Deputy  Representative  at 
the  United  Xations  (Lichenstein)  Before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  September  24, 
1982*0 

"The  Resolution  Now 
Before  Us  .  .  .  Will 
Prolong  and  Embitter 
Conflict  Rather  Than 
Assist  in  Its  Resolution" 

President  Ronald  Reagan  spoke  for  all 
Americans  last  Monday  night51  when  he 
expressed  his  horror  and  revulsion  over  the 
killing  of  Palestinian  civilians  in  West 
Beirut.  Regarding  the  heart-rending  scenes 
of  the  slaughter  which  were  witnessed  by 
the  whole  world,  he  said:  "There  is  little 
that  words  can  add,  but  there  are  actions  we 
can  and  must  take  to  bring  that  nightmare 
to  an  end." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  demonstrated  by  word  and  deed  its 
total  commitment  to  the  goals  enunciated 
by  the  President:  to  restore  peace  to  Beirut; 


50  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  70(82),  September  24,  1982.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  147  to  2 
(United  States  and  Israel).  For  text,  see  infra. 

51  For  text,  see  document  403. 
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to  help  a  stable  government  emerge  in 
Lebanon  that  can  secure  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon  and  restore 
peace  and  independence  to  that  long-suf- 
fering country;  and  to  bring  a  just  and 
lasting  resolution  to  the  conflict  between 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors — one  that 
satisfies  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Palestinians,  who  are  all  too  often  the  vic- 
tims of  this  conflict. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  do  not  regard  the 
resolution  now  before  us  as  a  means  to 
these  ends.  It  will  prolong  and  embitter 
conflict  rather  than  assist  in  its  resolution. 

However,  the  United  States  is  ready  to 
join  with  other  members  of  the  Security 
Council  in  support  of  any  inquiry  into  these 
tragic  events  which  the  Government  of  Leb- 
anon and  the  members  of  the  Council  find 
constructive.  For  this  reason,  we  have  re- 
quested a  separate  vote  on  operative  para- 
graph 2  and  will  vote  in  favor  of  that  para- 
graph. 

Because  of  unacceptable  language  in 
several  other  paragraphs,  we  will  vote 
against  the  resolution  itself.  In  so  doing,  we 
would  like  to  emphasize  our  firm  intention 
to  work  with  others,  in  other  contexts,  to- 
ward the  positive  ends  stated  by  President 
Reagan  and  in  a  manner  that  will  serve  the 
ultimate  goal  of  peace. 


Document  407 


Resolution  ES-7/9,  Adopted  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,   September  24,    198252 


The  U.N.  General 
Assembly  Condemns  the 
Beirut  Massacre 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  question  of 
Palestine  at  its  resumed  seventh  emergency 
special  session, 

Having  heard  the  statement  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Palestinian  people,53 


Recalling  and  reaffirming,  in  particular,  its 
resolution  194  (III)  of  11  December  1948, 

Appalled  at  the  massacre  of  Palestinian 
civilians  in  Beirut, 

Recalling  Security  Council  resolutions 
508  (1982)  of  5  June  1982,  509  (1982)  of  6 
June  1982,  513  (1982)  of  4  July  1982,  520 
(1982)  of  17  September  1982  and  521 
(1982)  of  19  September  1982, 

Taking  note  of  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General relevant  to  the  situation,  par- 
ticularly his  report  of  18  September  1982,54 

Noting  with  regret  that  the  Security  Council 
has  so  far  not  taken  effective  and  practical 
measures,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  ensure  implementa- 
tion of  its  resolutions  508  (1982)  and  509 
(1982), 

Referring  to  the  humanitarian  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of 
War,  of  12  August  1949,55  and  to  the  obli- 
gations arising  from  the  regulations  an- 
nexed to  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907,56 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  sufferings  of  the 
Palestinian  and  Lebanese  civilian  popula- 
tions, 

Xoting  the  homelessness  of  the  Palestini- 
an people, 

Reaffirming  the  imperative  need  to  permit 
the  Palestinian  people  to  exercise  their  le- 
gitimate rights, 

1 .  Condemns  the  criminal  massacre  of  Pal- 
estinian and  other  civilians  in  Beirut  on  17 
September  1982; 

2.  Urges  the  Security  Council  to  in- 
vestigate, through  the  means  available  to  it, 
the  circumstances  and  extent  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Palestinian  and  other  civilians  in 
Beirut  on  17  September  1982,  and  to  make 
public  the  report  on  its  findings  as  soon  as 
possible;57 

3.  Decides  to  support  fully  the  provisions 
of  Security  Council  resolutions  508  (1982) 
and  509  (1982),  in  which  the  Council,  inter 
alia,  demanded  that: 


32  Source:  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution 
ES-7/9.  For  the  U.S.  position  on  this  resolution, 
see  Lichenstein's  statement,  supra. 

53  See  A/ES-7/PV.32.  [Footnote  in  the  source 
text.] 


54  S/ 15400.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

55  United  Nations,  Treaty  Series,  vol.  75,  No. 
973,  p.  287.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

56  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  The  Hague  Conventions  and  Declarations  of 
1899  and  1907  (New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1915).  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

57  This  paragraph  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  146 
(including  the  United  States)  to  0,  with  no  absten- 
tions and  9  absent  (including  Israel). 
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(a)  Israel  withdraw  all  its  military  forces 
forthwith  and  unconditionally  to  the  inter- 
nationally recognized  boundaries  of  Leba- 
non; 

(b)  All  parties  to  the  conflict  cease  im- 
mediately and  simultaneously  all  military 
activities  within  Lebanon  and  across  the 
Lebanese-Israeli  border; 

4.  Demands  that  all  Member  States  and 
other  parties  observe  strict  respect  for  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  unity  and 
political  independence  of  Lebanon  within 
its  internationally  recognized  boundaries;58 

5.  Reaffirms  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  inadmissibility  of  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory by  force; 

6.  Resolves  that,  in  conformity  with  its 
resolution  194  (III)  and  subsequent  rele- 
vant resolutions,  the  Palestinian  refugees 
should  be  enabled  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  property  from  which  they  have  been 
uprooted  and  displaced,  and  demands  that 
Israel  comply  unconditionally  and  im- 
mediately with  the  present  resolution; 

7.  Urges  the  Security  Council,  in  the 
event  of  continued  failure  by  Israel  to  com- 
ply with  the  demands  contained  in  resolu- 
tions 508  (1982)  and  509  (1982)  and  the 
present  resolution,  to  meet  in  order  to 
consider  practical  ways  and  means  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations; 

8.  Calls  upon  all  States  and  international 
agencies  and  organizations  to  continue  to 
provide  the  most  extensive  humanitarian 
aid  possible  to  the  victims  of  the  Israeli 
invasion  of  Lebanon; 

9.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  pre- 
pare a  photographic  exhibit  of  the  massacre 
of  17  September  1982  and  to  display  it  in 
the  United  Nations  visitors'  hall, 

10.  Decides  to  adjourn  the  seventh  emer- 
gency special  session  temporarily  and  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  latest  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  resume 
its  meetings  upon  request  from  Member 
States. 


Document  408 

Note  From  the  Lebanese  Deputy  Prime 
Minister/ Foreign  Minuter  (Boutros)  to  the 
Ambassador  in  Lebanon  (Dillon),  Beirut, 
September  25,   198259 

Lebanese  Request  for  a 
U.S.  Contingent  in  the 
Second  Multinational 
Force 

Your  Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  the  urgent  discussions  between 
representatives  of  our  two  governments 
concerning  the  recent  tragic  events  which 
have  occurred  in  the  Beirut  area,  and  to 
consultations  between  my  government  and 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
pursuant  to  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  52 1.60  On  behalf  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lebanon,  I  wish  to  inform  Your 
Excellency's  Government  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Lebanon  to 
restore  its  sovereignty  and  authority  over 
the  Beirut  area  and  thereby  to  assure  the 
safety  of  persons  in  the  area  and  bring  an 
end  to  violence  that  has  recurred.  To  this 
end,  Israeli  forces  will  withdraw  from  the 
Beirut  area. 

In  its  consultations  with  the  Secretary 
General,  the  Government  of  Lebanon  has 
noted  that  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
requires  immediate  action,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon,  therefore,  is,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  objectives  in  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  521,  proposing  to  sev- 
eral nations  that  they  contribute  forces  to 
serve  as  a  temporary  Multinational  Force 
(MNF)  in  the  Beirut  area.  The  mandate  of 
the  MNF  will  be  to  provide  an  interposition 
force  at  agreed  locations  and  thereby  pro- 
vide the  Multinational  presence  requested 
by  the  Lebanese  Government  to  assist  it 
and  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  (LAF)  in 
the  Beirut  area.  This  presence  will  facilitate 
the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Government 
sovereignty  and  authority  over  the  Beirut 
area,  and  thereby  further  efforts  of  my 
government  to  assure  the  safety  of  persons 
in  the  area  and  bring  to  an  end  the  violence 
which  has  tragically  recurred.  The  MNF 
may  undertake  other  functions  only  by  mu- 
tual agreement. 


58  This  paragraph  was  adopted  by  a  separate 
vote  of  149  (including  the  United  States  and 
Israel)  in  favor  to  0  against,  with  no  abstentions 
and  5  absent. 


59  Source:  Department  of  State  files;  also  print- 
ed in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November 
1982,  pp.  50-51. 

60  See  document  402. 
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In  the  foregoing  context,  I  have  the 
honor  to  propose  that  the  United  States  of 
America  deploy  a  force  of  approximately 
1200  personnel  to  Beirut,  subject  to  the 
following  terms  and  conditions: 

— The  American  military  force  shall 
carry  out  appropriate  activities  consistent 
with  the  mandate  of  the  MNF. 

— Command  authority  over  the  Ameri- 
can Force  will  be  exercised  exclusively  by 
the  United  States  Government  through  ex- 
isting American  military  channels. 

— The  LAF  and  MNF  will  form  a  Liaison 
and  Coordination  Committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  MNF  participating 
governments  and  chaired  by  the  represent- 
atives of  my  government.  The  Liaison  and 
Coordination  Committee  will  have  two  es- 
sential components:  (A)  Supervisory  liai- 
son; and  (B)  Military  and  technical  liaison 
and  coordination. 

— The  American  Force  will  operate  in 
close  coordination  with  the  LAF.  To  assure 
effective  coordination  with  the  LAF,  the 
American  Force  will  assign  liaison  officers 
to  the  LAF  and  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
will  assign  liaison  officers  to  the  American 
Force.  The  LAF  liaison  officers  to  the 
American  Force  will,  inter  alia,  perform 
liaison  with  the  civilian  population  and  with 
the  U.N.  observers  and  manifest  the 
authority  of  the  Lebanese  Government  in 
all  appropriate  situations.  The  American 
Force  will  provide  security  for  LAF  person- 
nel operating  with  the  U.S.  contingent. 

— In  carrying  out  its  mission,  the  Ameri- 
can Force  will  not  engage  in  combat.  It  may, 
however,  exercise  the  right  of  self-defense. 

— It  is  understood  that  the  presence  of 
the  American  Force  will  be  needed  only  for 
a  limited  period  to  meet  the  urgent  require- 
ments posed  by  the  current  situation.  The 
MNF  contributors  and  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  will  consult  fully  concerning  the 
duration  of  the  MNF  presence.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  departure  of  the  MNF  will  be 
the  subject  of  special  consultations  between 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  MNF 
participating  governments.  The  American 
Force  will  depart  Lebanon  upon  any  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  Lebanon  or  upon 
the  decision  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

— The  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the 
LAF  will  take  all  measures  necessary  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  the  American 
Force's  personnel,  to  include  securing  as- 
surances from  all  armed  elements  not  now 


under  the  authority  of  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment that  they  will  refrain  from  hostili- 
ties and  not  interfere  with  any  activities  of 
the  MNF. 

— The  American  Force  will  enjoy  both 
the  degree  of  freedom  and  movement  and 
the  right  to  undertake  those  activities 
deemed  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
its  mission  for  the  support  of  its  personnel. 
Accordingly,  it  shall  enjoy  the  privileges 
and  immunities  accorded  the  administrative 
and  technical  staff  of  the  American  Embassy 
in  Beirut,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  immi- 
gration and  customs  requirements,  and 
restrictions  on  entering  or  departing  Leba- 
non. Personnel,  property  and  equipment  of 
the  American  Force  introduced  into  Leba- 
non shall  be  exempt  from  any  form  of  tax, 
duty,  charge  or  levy. 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  propose,  if 
the  foregoing  is  acceptable  to  Your  Excel- 
lency's Government,  that  Your  Excellency's 
reply  to  that  effect,61  together  with  this 
Note,  shall  constitute  an  agreement  be- 
tween our  two  governments. 

Please  accept,  Your  Excellency,  the  as- 
surances of  my  highest  consideration. 

FOUAD  BOUTROS 


Document  409 

Note  From  the  Ambassador  in  Lebanon 
(Dillon)  to  the  Lebanese  Deputy  Prime 
Minister /Foreign  Minister  (Boutros), 
Beirut,  September  25,   198262 

U.S.  Agreement  to 
Participation  in  the 
Second  Multinational 
Force 

Your  Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  Your  Excellency's  note  of  25  Sep- 
tember 1982  requesting  the  deployment  of 
an  American  Force  to  the  Beirut  area.63 1  am 
pleased  to  inform  you  on  behalf  of  my 
Government  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 


61  Infra. 

62  Source:  Department  of  State  files;  also  print- 
ed in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November 
1982,  p.  51. 

63  Supra. 
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pared  to  deploy  temporarily  a  force  of  ap- 
proximately 1200  personnel  as  part  of  a 
Multinational  Force  (MNF)  to  establish  an 
environment  which  will  permit  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  (LAF)  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  in  the  Beirut  area.  It  is 
understood  that  the  presence  of  such  an 
American  Force  will  facilitate  the  restora- 
tion of  Lebanese  Government  sovereignty 
and  authority  over  the  Beirut  area,  an  ob- 
jective which  is  fully  shared  by  my  Govern- 
ment, and  thereby  further  efforts  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  to  assure  the  safe- 
ty of  persons  in  the  area  and  bring  to  an  end 
the  violence  which  has  tragically  recurred. 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  inform  Your 
Excellency  that  my  Government  accepts  the 
terms  and  conditions  concerning  the  pre- 
sence of  the  American  Force  in  the  Beirut 
area  as  set  forth  in  your  note,  and  that  Your 
Excellency's  note  and  this  reply  accordingly 
constitute  an  agreement  between  our  two 
Governments. 


R[obert]  D[illion] 


Document  410 


Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  President 
Reagan,  September  28,  1982  (Extracts)64 


The  U.S.  Effort  to 
Establish  Security  for 
Lebanon  and  Israel 


My  question  to  you  is  do  you  agree  with 
that  judgment?  And  I'd  like  to  follow  up. 

The  President.  Helen,  I  think  the  man- 
ner in  which  Jeane  said  that,  and  she's 
talked  to  me  about  it,  was  one  about  the 
responsibility  of  all  of  us  back  over  a  period 
of  time  with  regard  to  the  separation  and 
divisions  in  Lebanon,  the  whole  matter  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  not  doing  more  to 
bring  about  the  peace  that  we're  trying  so 
hard  now  to  get. 

I  don't  {hink  that  specifically  there  could 
[be]  assigned  a  responsibility  on  our  part 
for  withdrawing  our  troops.  They  were  sent 
in  there  with  one  understanding.  They  were 
there  to  oversee  and  make  sure  that  the 
PLO  left  Lebanon.  And  that  mission  was 
completed,  virtually  without  incident,  and 
they  left. 

Then,  who  could  have  foreseen  the  as- 
sassination of  the  President-elect  that  led  to 
the  other  violence  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Well,  why  did  you  give  orders  to  our 
Representative  at  the  United  Nations  to 
vote  against  an  inquiry  to  find  out  how  it 
happened  and  why?66 

The  President.  As  I  understand  it,  there 
were  things  additional  in  that  inquiry, 
things  that  we  have  never  voted  for  and  will 
not  hold  still  for,  such  things  as  sanctions 
and  such  things  as  voting  Israel  out  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Now,  I  can't  recall  exactly  now  what  it 
was  that  caused  our  vote  to  be  negative  on 
that.  But  the  Lebanese  and  the  Israelis  are 
apparently  going  forward  with  such  an  in- 
quiry. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  when  the  Palestinian 
fighters  were  forced  to  leave  Beirut,  they 
said  that  they  had  America's  word  of  honor 
that  those  they  left  behind  would  not  be 
harmed. 

Now  comes  U.N.  Ambassador  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick  who  says  that  America  must 
share  in  the  blame  for  these  massacres.65 


64  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  October  4,  1982,  pp.  1221— 
1224.  For  the  full  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  1219-1227. 
The  press  conference  was  held  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House  beginning  at  7:30  p.m. 

65  Reference  is  to  a  speech  made  by  Ambassa- 
dor Kirkpatrick  to  the  Public  Policy  Forum  in 
Washington,  on  September  24,  1982. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  a  plan  for 
getting  the  United  States  out  of  Lebanon  if 
fighting  should  break  out  there,  or  could 
the  marine  presence  there  lead  to  another 
long  entanglement  such  as  Vietnam? 

The  President.  No,  I  don't  see  anything 
of  that  kind  taking  place  there  at  all.  And 
the  marines  are  going  in  there  into  a  situa- 
tion with  a  definite  understanding  as  to 
what  we're  supposed  to  do.  I  believe  that  we 
are  going  to  be  successful  in  seeing  the 
other  foreign  forces  leave  Lebanon.  And 
then  at  such  time  as  Lebanon  says  that  they 


66  Reference  presumably  is  to  U.N.  General 
Assembly  Resolution  ES-7/9,  September  24, 
1982.  For  text,  see  document  407. 
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have  the  situation  well  in  hand,  why,  we'll 
depart. 

Q.  Sir,  if  fighting  should  break  out 
again,  would  you  pull  the  marines  out? 

The  President.  You're  asking  a  hypo- 
thetical question,  and  I've  found  out  that  I 
never  get  in  trouble  if  I  don't  answer  one  of 
those.  (Laughter) 


Q.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  reported 
that  you  believe  that  Israel  is  sabotaging 
your  peace  initiative,  and  also  that  you  now 
believe  that  Israel  has  become  the  Goliath 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  that  the  other 
countries,  the  Arab  countries,  are  the 
David.67  Did  you  say  that?  Do  you  believe 
that? 

The  President.  I  didn't  say  it  exactly 
that  way.  In  fact,  I  didn't  say  that  I  thought 
they  were  the  Goliath.  I  said  that  one  of  the 
things,  as  the  negotiations  approach  and  we 
proceed  with  this  peacemaking  business, 
that  Israel  should  understand,  as  we  have 
come  to  understand  from  talking  to  other 
Arab  States,  that  where  from  the  very  be- 
ginning all  of  us  including  Israel,  have 
thought  of  it  as  a  tiny  country  fighting  for  its 
life  surrounded  by  larger  states  and  hostile 
states  that  want  to  see  it  destroyed,  that 
their  military  power  has  become  such  that 
there  are  Arab  States  that  now  voice  a  fear 
that  they  are  expansionist,  that  they  may  be 
expansionist,  and  they  have  the  military 
power.  So  all  I  was  referring  to  was  that. 

The  first  part  of  your  statement  there, 
though,  about  Israel  and  trying  to  un- 
dermine— no,  I  don't  believe  that.  I  think 
that  both  sides  have  voiced  things  that  they 
feel  very  strongly  about,  and  contrary  to 
what  I  have  suggested  in  my  proposal,  and 
having  been  a  long-time  union  negotiator,  I 
happen  to  think  that  some  of  that  might  be 
each  side  staking  out  its  position  so  as  to  be 
in  a  better  position  when  it  comes  time  to 
negotiate.  .  .  . 


Q.  .  .  .  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  since 
you  said  you  didn't  think  that  Israel  was 


67  Unidentified  White  House  officials  told  re- 
porters on  September  22,  1982,  that  President 
Reagan  "had  come  to  regard  Israel  as  the  'Goli- 
ath' rather  than  the  'David'  of  the  Middle  East." 
(Facts  on  File,  1982,  Vol.  42,  p.  715  C2) 


trying  to  undermine  your  peace  initiative 
whether  you  are  less  optimistic  about  its 
chances  since  the  massacre  and  the  tragedy 
in  Beirut? 

The  President.  No,  I'm  not  less  optimis- 
tic. I'm  also  not  deluding  myself  that  it's 
going  to  be  easy.  Basically  what  we  have,  I 
think,  in  this  peace  proposal  is  a  situation 
where  on  one  side  territory  is  the  goal  and 
on  the  other  side  security.  And  what  has  to 
be  negotiated  out  is  a  kind  of  exchange  of 
territory  for  security  and  I  meant  what  I  said 
when  I  proposed  this  plan  and  that  is  this 
country  will  never  stand  by  and  see  any 
settlement  that  does  not  guarantee  the  se- 
curity of  Israel. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  you've  told  us  that 
you're  sending  marines  to  Lebanon  for  a 
limited  amount  of  time  and  yet  you  haven't 
told  us  what  the  limit  is.  Can  you  give  us  a 
general  idea  of  how  long  you  expect  them 
to  stay  there  and  tell  us  precisely  what  you 
would  like  to  see  them  accomplish  before 
they  withdraw. 

The  President.  I  can't  tell  you  what  the 
time  element  would  be.  I  can  tell  you  what  it 
is  that  they  should  accomplish  and  I  hope 
sooner  rather  than  later. 

One,  they're  there  along  with  our  allies, 
the  French  and  the  Italians,  to  give  a  kind  of 
support  and  stability  while  the  Lebanese 
Government  seeks  to  reunite  its  people, 
which  have  been  divided  for  several  years 
now  into  several  factions,  each  one  of  them 
with  its  own  army,  and  bring  about  a  unified 
Lebanon  with  a  Lebanese  Army  that  will 
then  be  able  to  preserve  order  in  its  own 
country.  And  during  this  time,  while  that's 
taking  place,  the  withdrawal,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  to  their  own  borders  of  the  Israelis 
and  the  Syrians. 

Now  there,  we've  had  declarations  from 
both  countries  that  they  want  to  do  that.  So 
I  am  reasonably  optimistic  about  that.  I 
have  no  way  to  judge  about  when  the 
Lebanese  Government — the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment will  be  the  ones  that  tell  us  when 
they  feel  that  they're  in  charge  and  they  can 
go  home. 

Q.  Are  you  then  saying  that  they  will 
remain  there  until  all  foreign  forces  are 
withdrawn? 

The  President.  Yes,  because  I  think 
that's  going  to  come  rapidly.  I  think  we're 
going  to  see  the  withdrawal — our  marines 
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will  go  in  tomorrow  morning,  as  I've  said, 
because  the  Israelis  have  agreed  to  with- 
draw to  that  line  south  of  the  airport.  .  .  . 


Document  411 

Letter  From  President  Reagan  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (O'Neill), 
September  29,  1982*8 

Use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
in  Lebanon 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  September  20, 
1982,  the  Government  of  Lebanon  request- 
ed the  Governments  of  France,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States  to  contribute  forces  to 
serve  as  a  temporary  Multinational  Force, 
the  presence  of  which  will  facilitate  the 
restoration  of  Lebanese  Government 
sovereignty  and  authority,  and  thereby  fur- 
ther the  efforts  of  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non to  assure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the 
area  and  bring  to  an  end  the  violence  which 
has  tragically  recurred. 

In  response  to  this  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon,  I  have  authorized  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  Multinational  Force.  In  ac- 
cordance with  my  desire  that  the  Congress 
be  fully  informed  on  this  matter,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  War  Powers  Resolution,69  I 
am  hereby  providing  a  report  on  the 
deployment  and  mission  of  these  members 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

On  September  29,  approximately  1200 
Marines  of  a  Marine  Amphibious  Unit 
began  to  arrive  in  Beirut.  Their  mission  is 
to  provide  an  interposition  force  at  agreed 
locations  and  thereby  provide  the  multina- 
tional presence  requested  by  the  Lebanese 


68  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  October  4,  1982,  p.  1232. 
An  identical  letter  was  addressed  to  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate. 

69  Reference  is  to  the  Joint  Resolution  Con- 
cerning the  War  Powers  of  Congress  and  the 
President  (P.L.  93-148),  passed  over  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  veto,  November  7,  1973.  For 
text,  see  87  Stat.  555. 


Government  to  assist  it  and  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces.  In  carrying  out  this  mission, 
the  American  force  will  not  engage  in  com- 
bat. It  may,  however,  exercise  the  right  of 
self-defense  and  will  be  equipped  accord- 
ingly. These  forces  will  operate  in  close 
coordination  with  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces,  as  well  as  with  comparably  sized 
French  and  Italian  military  contingents  in 
the  Multinational  Force.  Although  it  is  not 
possible  at  this  time  to  predict  the  precise 
duration  of  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Beirut,  omr  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  makes  clear  that  they  will 
be  needed  only  for  a  limited  period  to  meet 
the  urgent  requirements  posed  by  the  cur- 
rent situation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that,  as  was  the  case 
of  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  Leba- 
non in  August  as  part  of  the  earlier  multina- 
tional force,  there  is  no  intention  or  expec- 
tation that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  become 
involved  in  hostilities.  They  are  in  Lebanon 
at  the  formal  request  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon,  and  our  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  expressly  rules  out  any 
combat  responsibilities  for  the  U.S.  forces. 
All  armed  elements  in  the  area  have  given 
assurances  that  they  will  refrain  from  hostil- 
ities and  will  not  interfere  with  the  activities 
of  the  Multinational  Force.  Although  isolat- 
ed acts  of  violence  can  never  be  ruled  out, 
all  appropriate  precautions  have  been  taken 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  U.S.  military  person- 
nel during  their  temporary  deployment  in 
Lebanon. 

This  deployment  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  is  being  undertaken  pursuant 
to  the  President's  constitutional  authority 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces. 

I  believe  that  this  step  will  support  the 
objective  of  helping  to  restore  the  territori- 
al integrity,  sovereignty,  and  political  inde- 
pendence of  Lebanon.  It  is  part  of  the 
continuing  efforts  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  lasting  peace  to  that  trou- 
bled country,  which  has  too  long  endured 
the  trials  of  civil  strife  and  armed  conflict. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald  Reagan 
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Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily  Remarks  by  President  Reagan  and  Lebanese 
Press  Briefing,  September  30,  1982  President  Amin  Gemayel  of  Lebanon,  October 
(Extract)70  19,  1982™ 


When  Did  U.S.  Officials 
Learn  of  the  Sabra  and 
Shatila  Massacre? 


Q.  Alan,  reports  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Post  today  detail  the  pur- 
ported involvement  of  high  Phalange  force 
officers  in  the  massacre  in  West  Beirut. 
Another  report  from  Israel  states  that  U.S. 
officials  were  aware  of  the  slaughter  on 
Friday,  September  17,  and  asked  for  the 
Phalange  forces  to  withdraw. 

Are  you  aware  of  those  reports?  Do  you 
have  a  comment  on  them? 

A.  I  don't  have  any  comment  on  the 
reporting  in  the  papers  this  morning  about 
who  might  have  been  involved  specifically. 

As  far  as  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  knew  that  a  massacre  was  going  on 
and  so  on,  that  simply  is  just  utterly  false. 
What  we  knew,  when  we  knew  it,  how  and 
when  we  acted  on  the  information  are  as  we 
have  provided,  I  think,  to  you  in  earlier 
guidance,  which  I  can  read  to  you  if  you 
want.  I  see  a  nod  in  the  back. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  September  17,  we 
started  to  receive  fragmentary  information 
that  something  was  amiss  in  the  Shatila  and 
Sabra  refugee  camp  areas  of  Beirut.  We  did 
our  best  to  find  out  what  was  happening.  It 
was  not  until  Saturday  morning,  September 
18,  that  an  Embassy  officer  was  able  to 
enter  the  Shatila  camp  and  observe  directly 
the  evidence  of  a  massacre.  A  report  of  this 
eyewitness  account  was  sent  to  the  State 
Department  and  received  here  at  about  5 
a.m.  EDT  the  same  day.  In  short,  we  had  no 
advance  word.  When  we  heard  that  some- 
thing might  be  happening,  we  acted  upon  it 
immediately. 


Visit  of  President  Amin 
Gemayel  of  Lebanon 

The  President.  Our  talks  have  covered  a 
full  range  of  issues  with  particular  focus  on 
our  shared  objective  of  prompt  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon. 

We  also  discussed  Lebanon's  goals  in 
restoring  authority  and  control  of  [the]  cen- 
tral government  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  this  regard  I  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  support 
for  the  sovereignty,  unity,  territorial  integri- 
ty, and  freedom  of  Lebanon.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
establish  a  close  working  dialogue  with 
President  Gemayel  who  deserves  all  of  our 
support  as  he  and  the  people  of  Lebanon 
work  to  rebuild  their  nation. 

President  Gemayel  can  rely  upon  the 
help  of  the  United  States.  It  is  my  hope  that 
our  mutual  efforts  will  lead  to  restored 
peace  and  prosperity  for  all  the  people  of 
Lebanon  and  indeed  all  the  Middle  East. 

He  has  been  most  welcome  here  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  had  him  with  us. 

Mr.  President. 

President  Gemayel.  I  am  honored  to  be 
the  first  President  of  Lebanon  to  make  an 
official  visit  to  the  United  States.  The 
Lebanese  people  deeply  appreciate  and  will 
never  forget  your  gracious  and  decisive 
efforts  to  help  bring  an  end  to  the  suffering 
of  my  country.  American  commitment  to 
the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  a 
free  democracy  in  Lebanon  has  been  funda- 
mental to  our  survival.  We  see  the  U.S.  role 
as  the  indispensable  ingredient  to  bring 
peace  not  only  to  Lebanon  but  also  to  the 
whole  region  as  well.  We  firmly  believe  that 
President  Reagan's  initiative  has  created 
unprecedented  opportunities  for  peace. 


70  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Alan  Romberg,  Department  of 
State  Acting  Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing, 
which  began  at  12:27  p.m. 


71  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Octo- 
ber 19,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  October  25,  1982,  pp.  1352— 
1353.  The  two  Presidents  spoke  on  the  South 
Grounds  of  the  White  House,  beginning  at  10:18 
a.m.,  following  their  meeting.  President  Gemayel 
visited  New  York,  October  17-18,  to  address  the 
United  Nations  on  October  18.  He  visited  Wash- 
ington, October  18-19,  where  he  met  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  other  officials. 
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We  in  Lebanon  intend  to  be  active  in  the 
search  for  peace  with  all  nations  of  the 
region.  The  relation  between  the  United 
States  and  Lebanon  is  not  only  between  our 
two  governments;  it  is  between  our  two 
peoples  who  share  the  same  heritage  and 
adhere  to  the  same  values  and  principles  of 
democracy  and  liberty. 

The  2%  million  Lebanese  have[an]  al- 
most equal  number  of  close  relatives  in  the 
United  States.  We  value  enormously  the 
unique  tie  provided  by  these  American 
Lebanese,  among  the  most  loyal  of  all 
Americans,  and  we  believe  they  have  a 
leading  role  in  keeping  our  two  countries 
together.  Lebanon  has  been  the  most  re- 
cent, and  for  us,  the  most  painful  example 
of  the  assault  upon  free  men  by  the  forces 
of  darkness  and  occupation.  We  have 
fought  to  retain  our  freedom  and  the 
strength  of  our  resistance  has  earned  for  us 
not  only  a  restated  pride  in  ourselves  but 
also  a  re-entry  into  the  ranks  of  the  free 
world. 

With  equal  resolve,  I  together  with  my 
people  am  committed  to  the  immediate 
removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  our  soil 
and  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  all  sectors  of 
Lebanese  society  to  build  a  nation  in  which 
all  citizens  have  equal  privileges,  rights,  and 
responsibilities. 

The  historic  U.S.-Lebanon  relationship 
is  the  cornerstone  of  building  this  new 
Lebanon.  America's  friendship  and  assis- 
tance not  only  in  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking  but  also  in  reconstruction  and 
rebuilding  our  armed  forces  are  vital. 

We,  on  our  part,  intend  to  carry  our 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  this  partner- 
ship by  a  full  and  reciprocal  contribution  to 
all  U.S.  goals  in  its  many  noble  endeavors  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Thank  you. 


Document  414 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz),  Ottawa,  October 
25,  1982  (Extract)?* 

"We  Had  a  Very  Good 
Visit  With  Amin 
Gemayel" 


Q.  The  Middle  East  has  been  desperate- 
ly volatile  all  spring  and  summer  and  is 
likely  to  continue  that  way.  You  may  not  be 
able  to  comment  too  much,  but,  can  you  tell 
us — give  us  some  insight  as  to  how  you 
think — how  you  hope  things  are  going  to 
develop  in  resolving  the  serious  problems 
that  exist  there? 

A.  There  are  plenty  of  problems  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  we  shouldn't  forget  that 
there  is  a  war  on  between  Iraq  and  Iran. 
When  you  say  Middle  East,  you  are  proba- 
bly thinking  about  the  Arab/Israeli  conflict 
in  Lebanon  and  so  on;  but  I  remind  you  that 
there  is  that  problem,  and  it  has  a  lot  of 
repercussions  to  it.  But,  swinging  over  from 
that  and  in  the  Middle  East — I  don't  know 
whether  you  include  Afghanistan  and  that 
set  of  problems  and  the  implications  for 
what  surrounds  the  Gulf,  but  I  just  put 
those  markers  out  there  in  case  you  think 
I've  forgotten  about  them.  But,  as  far  as 
Lebanon  is  concerned — I  will  comment  on 
that  first. 

We  had  a  very  good  visit  with  Amin 
Gemayel  last  week.  And,  of  course,  we  have 
been  working  with  the  Lebanese  and  others 
to  help  get  the  foreign  forces  out  of  Leba- 
non and  help  the  government  take  con- 
trol— put  together  a  reconciliation  of  the 
various  confessional  groups  in  Lebanon 
and  start  the  process  of  rebuilding  and 
reconstructing  their  culture  and  economy 
and  life.  You  couldn't  help  but  feel  good 
about  your  exposure  to  Amin  Gemayel.  He 
has  a  tremendous  amount  of  faith  in  his 
people  and  told  the  President  and  told 
others  that  you  just  give  Lebanon  half  a 
chance  and  you'll  be  amazed  at  what  the 
people  of  Lebanon  can  do  and  how  they  will 


72  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
336,  October  27,  1982,  pp.  15-18;  also  printed  in 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  1982,  p. 
16.  For  the  full  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  13-18.  Secretary 
Shultz  visited  Ottawa,  October  24-25,  1982. 
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rebuild  and  become  again  a  crossroad  to 
commercial  and  transportation  and  cultural 
centers  in  the  Middle  East.  And  I  believe 
they  will,  but  they  need  a  chance.  So  we 
have  set  in  our  minds  an  objective  of  trying 
to  get  the  foreign  forces  out  of  Lebanon  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  And  that's  a  do-able 
proposition — I  don't  mean  by  that  to  say  it's 
easy,  or  that  it's  probable,  but  it's  do-able. 
And  it's  a  good  objective  and  we  are  going 
to  try  hard  to  help  in  every  way  we  can  to 
bring  that  off.  There  are  many  angles  to 
that  and  I  don't  know — I'd  be  glad  to  talk 
about  them  if  you  like.  I  don't  know  how 
much  you  want  to  do  that. 

Among  the  things  that  Gemayel  is  very 
conscious  of  and  talked  about  a  lot,  was  the 
importance  of  the  basic  peace  process.  And 
if  you  think  about  it  for  a  second,  it's  easy  to 
see  why — because  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  that  have  been  hit  hard  by  the 
lack  of  a  solution  to  the  Palestinian  problem 
and  the  conflict  resulting  from  it,  Lebanon 
has  been  the  one  that's  been  hurt  the 
most — almost  an  innocent  bystander.  But 
they  have  been  clobbered  by  all  of  that. 
Going  way  back  for  almost  10  years  now. 
So,  he  has  and  feels  a  great  stake  in  the 
peace  process  and  was  quite  forthcoming  in 
the  strength  of  his  support  for  President 
Reagan's  initiatives.  Now,  the  interest  in  the 
peace  process  is  very  much  alive.  The  visit 
that  we  had  in  Washington  on  Friday  from 
King  Hassan73  as  a  leader  of  an  Arab 
League  delegation  that  included  a  complete 
spectrum  of  views  in  the  Arab  world  was 
evidence  of  that  and  I  would  say  the  over-all 
result  of  that  meeting  was  a  constructive 
one,  and  it  was  evidence  that  on  the  Arab 
side  they  are  very  much  interested  in  trying 
to  work  out  a  peace.  I'm  sure  the  Israelis  are 
interested  in  peace. 

We're  always  being  asked  about  our 
strategy  and  what  sort  of  leverages  are  we 
going  to  be  using  as  whatever  help  we  can 
give  in  bringing  about  a  peaceful  situation. 
The  President,  though,  puts  up  front  in  that 
the  big  lever  is  peace.  If  you've  lived  in  an 
area  that  has  been — seen  lots  of  war,  seen 
lots  of  bloodshed  and  the  ravishing  of  the 
countryside,  and  you  live  in  that  atmos- 
phere all  the  time,  the  possibility  of  peace  is 
a  big  thing.  We're  so  accustomed  to  it  here 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  that  we 
take  it  for  granted  like  air.  But,  if  you  live 


out  there  you  don't  take  it  for  granted  and 
you  think  that,  if  there's  a  possibility  of  that, 
it's  just  terrific.  So,  that  we  count  on  as  the 
big  objective  and  the  more  we  can  get  that 
possibility  up  into  people's  minds  and  con- 
sciousness, the  better  chance,  I  think,  we'll 
have  of  people  being  willing  to  make  the 
compromises  and  take  the  chances  and  risks 
that  they  have  to  take  if  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion is  to  emerge. 

Q.  You  found  Gemayel  impressed? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  so  than  you  would  have  found 
his  brother — 

A.  Well,  I  never  met  his  brother.  His 
brother  is  said  to  be — was  a  very  impressive 
and  strong  person.  So,  it's  a  tragedy  that  he 
was  killed.  Anyway,  Amin  Gemayel  is  the 
President  of  Lebanon.  He's  a  good  person 
and  a  person  with  a  great  amount  of 
strength  and  understanding.  He  has  a  very 
positive  outlook  on  the  prospects  for  his 
country.  So,  we're  working  with  him. 


Document  415 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Weinberger),  October 
28,  1982  (Extracts)^ 

The  Extent  and  Duration 
of  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
to  Lebanon 


73  King  Hassan  II  of  Morocco  led  an  Arab 
League  delegation  that  visited  Washington  on 
October  22  and  23  and  met  with  President  Rea- 
gan and  Secretary  Shultz  on  Friday,  October  22. 
See  document  326. 


Q.  .  .  .  What's  your  view  on  expanding 
the  U.S.  presence  in  Lebanon  or  expanding 
the  size  of  the  multinational  force? 

A.  My  views  are  that  it  is  very  necessary 
for  us  to  do  everything  we  can  to  strengthen 
the  Lebanese  Government  and  help  them 
strengthen  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  so 
that  they  can  maintain  security  and  the 
sovereignty  and  the  sanctity  of  their  bor- 


74  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  This  press  conference  was  held 
at  the  Pentagon. 
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ders  and  not  allow  their  country  to  be  used 
as  a  platform  for  any  shelling  or  bombing  of 
any  other  country  or  to  be  used  as  a  maneu- 
ver ground  for  foreign  forces.  To  do  that, 
their  armed  forces  are  going  to  need  some 
assistance  and  the  country's  going  to  need 
some  assistance,  economically  and  militarily 
and  every  other  way. 

The  multinational  force  is  designed  to 
trv  to  ensure  that  during  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces,  which  is  an  absolutely 
essential  first  part  of  the  whole  process,  that 
that  withdrawal  can  take  place  without  the 
various  parties  concerned  feeling  that  one 
or  the  other  may  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  desire  is  to  do  that  in  as  quick  a  time  as 
possible  and  with  a  minimum  number  of 
forces.  We  will  certainly  contribute  and 
have  taken  a  strong  lead  in  the  whole  at- 
tempt to  bring  peace  to  the  Mideast;  not 
just  to  Lebanon  and  Beirut  but  to  the  whole 
Mideast.  That's  what  the  President's  peace 
initiative  is  all  about.  We  would  want  to 
carry  our  share  of  the  burden  that  is  neces- 
sary to  try  to  accomplish  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  see  Lebanon, 
and  particularly  the  Bekaa  Valley  as  a  flash- 
point for  a  new  war  there  and  therefore  may 
there  be  a  need  for  the  United  States  to 
station  its  own  forces  in  that  area  beyond 
the  withdrawal  of  other  foreign  forces? 

A.  There  are  two  questions  and  I  don't 
really  think  they're  related  if  you'll  permit 
me  to  say  so.  The  Mideast  and  the  whole 
area  has  for  many  many  years,  centuries, 
been  an  area  of  substantial  tensions  and 
wherever  those  tensions  build  up,  there  is 
more  likelihood  of  armed  conflict  breaking 
out  as  indeed  has  taken  place  there,  so  often 
in  the  past  few  years,  particularlv. 

I  don't  think  that  it  is  because  of  that  it  is 
essential  to  try  to  remove  the  causes  of  that 
and  the  causes  of  it  are  the  things  that  are 
addressed  in  the  President's  initiative.  The 
thing  that's  going  to  bring  peace  to  the 
Mideast  is  not  stationing  U.S.  Forces  in  the 
Mideast  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  thing 
that  ultimately  will  bring  peace  is  the  thing 
the  President  is  trying  to  accomplish  and 
that  is  to  remove  the  tensions  and  have  the 
ability  to  maintain  peace  be  based  on  good 
and  growing  and  improving  relationships 
between  all  those  countries  by  removing  as 
many  of  the  points  of  differences  as  you 
possibly  can. 

So  you're  not  going  to  maintain  peace  by 
manning  the  borders  with  ever  larger 
forces.  So  I  would  think  that  the  principal 
effort  that  we  want  to  make  is  to  bring  peace 
to  that  area  and  to  bring  it  by  strengthening 


the  Lebanese  Government  so  that  it  can 
prevent  its  territory  from  being  used  in  any 
way  that  would  foster  war  and  then  at  the 
same  time  through  the  President's  peace 
initiative,  with  the  relationships  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Jordan  and  the  Palestinian  people 
and  all  the  other  elements  to  it,  trying  to 
remove  the  forces  that  have  driven  all  those 
countries  apart  for  so  long. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  still  doubt  that 
we  will  increase  the  size  and  mission  of  our 
marine  force,  or  of  our  military  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  Lebanon? 

A.  It  isn't  a  question  of  doubting  or 
supporting  or  opposing  or  anything  of  the 
kind  at  the  moment.  We're  trying  to  do 
three  things  at  once.  We're  trying  to  get  as 
much  as  we  can  over  to  strengthen  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  and  the  Lebanese 
Government,  and  the  country — militarily 
and  economically — and  we've  already  start- 
ed some  of  that.  Some  howitzers  going  over 
and  some  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
things  of  that  kind  and  we'll  continue  that 
flow,  to  the  extent  that  Congress  will  permit 
us  to  do  so,  and  I  hope  they  will.  It's  a  very 
important  priority. 

We're  also  trying  to  get  all  the  foreign 
forces  out  of  Lebanon  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment's stated  desire  to  do  this. 

And  finally,  we're  trying  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent's peace  proposal,  the  longer-range 
proposal,  adopted  and  in  force. 

At  the  moment,  we've  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  multinational  force.  We 
have  a  marine  amphibious  group  reinforced 
battalion,  but  we've  also  contributed  a  carri- 
er battle  group,  and  that's  a  fair  sized  con- 
tribution. We  are  going  to,  as  the  situation 
changes,  as  the  foreign  forces  begin  to  leave 
Lebanon  as  they've  all  said  they  want  to  do, 
there  may  be  additional  tasks  and  missions 
for  a  multinational  force.  That  can  be  han- 
dled in  two  ways. 

It  can  be  handled  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  nations  that  contribute  to  that  force; 
it  can  be  handled  by  temporary  expansions 
of  that  force  bv  the  nations  that  are  now 
contributing  to  it.  As  the  foreign  forces 
withdraw,  the  size  and  mission  of  the  mul- 
tinational force  can  become  smaller  and 
more  limited.  So  I  can't  really  say  today 
what  we'll  be  doing  3  or  4  weeks  from  now. 
It  depends  on  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
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tions  in  which  we're  engaged  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  actual  number  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Lebanon  then  is  open-ended, 
is  that  right? 

A.  No,  it  isn't  open-ended  at  all.  We 
have  not  open-ended  resources  in  this 
country,  sadly.  All  of  these  things  will  have 
to  be  measured  by  a  combination  of  judg- 
ments with  respect  to  our  own  require- 
ments and  our  own  resources,  our  own 
abilities  to  help.  We  have  made  major, 
substantial  contributions  already.  It  is  an 
enormously  important  cause,  and  we  will 
continue  to  support  it.  The  precise  details 
of  how  we'll  support  it  will  remain  to  be 
worked  out  when  we  know  the  way  in  which 
the  foreign  forces  will  withdraw,  when 
they'll  withdraw,  how  quickly  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  can  be  strengthened. 

They've  got  four  brigades  now,  but 
they're  somewhat  under  strength.  They 
need  additional  brigades;  they  need  addi- 
tional equipment  and  training,  and  we  cer- 
tainly expect  to  continue  helping  to  supply 
both  equipment  and  training.  But  it  isn't  an 
open-ended  commitment,  and  it  isn't  any- 
thing that  is  going  to  be  done  to  any  greater 
extent  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  By  the 
same  token,  we've  made  significant  prog- 
ress toward  achieving  peace  in  the  Mideast 
by  the  President's  actions,  and  we  don't 
want  to  lose  the  momentum  of  that. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  follow-up  on  that. 
If  it's  not  open-ended,  is  there  some  limit 
that  our  resources  can  handle,  in  other 
words,  can  we  say  today  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  there  be  more  than 
20,000  or  50,000  or— 

A.  Well,  we  aren't  anywhere  near  that 
point  because  we  just  don't  know  the  re- 
quirements; we  don't  know  how  many  other 
nations  will  want  to  join  in  this  effort.  As 
I've  said  before,  there  are  a  great  many 
other  nations  that  have  the  same  interest  we 
do  in  having  a  strong  and  stable  and  sover- 
eign Lebanon.  There's  just  no  way  of  trying 
to  predict  what  we  may  do  on  any  given  day. 
But  it's  always  g'bing  to  be  a  fluctuating 
thing.  If  we  got  up  to  1201  one  day,  why  we 
might  be  down  to  900  the  following  week, 
depending  on  how  fast  the  forces  move  out 
and  so  forth,  and  so  on.  So,  it  wouldn't  be 
fair  to  you  for  me  to  give  you  any  kind  of 
specific  number. 


Q.  Back  to  Lebanon.  With  what  other 
countries  are  you  discussing  contributions 


to  the  MNF,  and  the  other  part  of  that,  are 
you  also  considering  a  buildup  in  numbers 
and  mandate  of  the  U.N.  forces? 

A.  Writh  respect  to  the  first  part,  we  are 
not  conducting  any  negotiations  and  should 
not  with  other  countries  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  they  will  or  will  not  contrib- 
ute. We  respond  to  questions;  we  furnish 
information  and  we  work  with  the  State 
Department  in  any  negotiations  they  might 
have. 

With  respect  to  the  U.N.  force,  I'm  not 
aware  of  any  pending  activity  to  build  up 
UNIFIL  or  to  change  it.  It's  mandate  was 
recently  extended  and  I'm  not  aware  of  any 
other  plans  in  connection  with  it. 


Q.  .  .  .  You  don't  want  to  talk  about 
troop  numbers,  perhaps  you'll  talk  about 
the  length  of  stay  of  the  troops. 

A.  Well,  again  it's  the  same  problem. 
What  we  need  is  a  multinational  force  until 
certain  conditions  have  been  achieved.  No- 
body knows  when  those  conditions  can  be 
achieved.  It  is  not  an  open-ended  commit- 
ment for  any  one  unit.  We're  rotating  the 
marine  forces  today  because  they've  been 
over  there  a  long  time.  We  don't  know  how 
long  a  multinational  force  will  be  needed. 
Everybody  agrees  that  the  less  time  that  is 
needed  the  better. 

Q.  There  were  reports  that  they  might 
be  needed  as  much  as  2  years. 

A.  No,  I  think  that  what — I  don't  know 
what  reports,  I  don't  see  all  the  reports,  but 
basically  the  idea  is  that  the  training,  the  full 
training  for  the  full  expansion  necessary  of 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  will  take  quite  a 
while,  but  this  isn't  to  say  that  there  has  to 
be  a  multinational  force  there  all  that  time. 
The  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  can  perform 
significant  duties  while  they're  being 
trained  and  while  they're  being  expanded 
and  while  they're  being  equipped.  So  that 
there  isn't  any  date  or  deadline  that  any- 
body has  in  mind  and  it's  also  impossible  to 
say  how  long  the  troops  of  any  one  country 
will  have  to  be  there  because  you  don't 
know  how  many  other  countries  will  come 
in  and  how  much  rotation  will  be  possible. 

Q.  Are  we  talking  weeks,  months  or 
years? 

A.  I'm  talking  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Document  416 


simply  been  made  for  the  multinational 
force — but  to  see  if  there  are  other  nations 
that  would  like  to  join  in  that  force. 


Remarks    by    President    Reagan,    Brasilia, 
December  1,   1982  (Extract)'3 

Consideration  of 
Lebanon's  Request  for  an 
Increased  Multinational 
Force 


Document  417 


Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz),  Brasilia, 
December  1,  1982  (Extracts)78 


Q.  Sir,  what  about  the  Lebanon  situa- 
tion? 

The  President.  Lebanon  has  made  a 
request.  They  believe  that  a  bigger  multina- 
tional force  would  speed  up  and  help  them 
in  removing  the  other  foreign  forces  that 
are  in  Lebanon.  This  has  been  talked  about 
for  some  time.  It's  not  a  new  idea  presented 
to  us.  And  we  will  be  talking  to  friends  and 
allies  about  that  and  taking  it  up  with  them, 
because  we  want  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
help  get  the  foreign  forces  out  of  Lebanon. 
That's  the  first  important  step  for  begin- 
ning— 

Q.  When  do  you  think  you  can  get  the 
foreign  forces  out? 

Q.  When  can  you  get  them  out  now,  and 
how  soon  could  you  bring  them  home? 

The  President.  We're  not  discussing 
that  now.  We're  discussing  how  the  mul- 
tinational force  can  aid  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment in  getting  control  of  its  own  coun- 
try and  getting  the  Syrians,  the  PLO,  and 
the  Israelis  out  of  Lebanon.76 

Q.  A  few  more  troops,  would  that  help? 
If  we  offered  a  few  more  troops,  would  that 
help? 

The  President.  Well — [inaudible]77 — 
not  only  for  ourselves.  The  request  has 


75  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, December  13,  1982,  p.  1555.  For  the  full 
text;  see  ibid.,  pp.  1555-1556.  These  remarks  were 
made  to  reporters  at  the  Palacio  do  Planalto, 
beginning  at  11:32  a.m.,  following  meetings  with 
President  Joao  Baptista  de  Oliveira  Figueiredo  of 
Brazil.  President  Reagan  visited  Brazil,  November 
30-December  3,  1982. 

76  President  Reagan  had  declined  to  place  a 
time  limit  on  the  MNF  deployment  during  his 
press  conference  on  November  1 1,  1982.  See  ibid., 
November  15,  1982,  pp.  1463-1464. 

77  Bracketed  note  appears  in  the  source  text. 


Possible  Expansion  of  the 
Size  and  Scope  of  the 
Multinational  Force 


Q.  Are  we  willing  to  send  more  troops 
to  Lebanon? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  question  was 
are  we  willing  to  see  more  troops  in  Leba- 
non or  U.S.  forces,  I  assume  you  are  saying, 
in  Lebanon. 

The  answer  is  this:  The  President  has 
said  that  he  wants  to  see  Lebanon  emerge 
as  a  country  that  can  take  care  of  itself  and 
rule  itself.  He  wants  to  see  the  foreign 
forces,  all  the  foreign  forces  removed  from 
Lebanon.  And  we  are  part  of  the  multina- 
tional force  there  now  and  we  are  willing  to 
consider  proposals  that  may  come  along  as 
part  of  a  plan  for  bringing  those  things 
about.  The  Government  of  Lebanon  has 
stated  its  belief  that  additions  to  the  mul- 
tinational force  are  desirable.  And  so  I  am 
sure  that  the  President  will  consider  that. 

But,  of  course,  we  will  want  to  consider  it 
in  its  relationship  to  a  plan  for  accomplish- 
ing all  of  the  things  that  are  wanted  to  be 
accomplished  there.  At  this  point,  nothing 
explicit  of  that  kind  has  come  to  the  Presi- 
dent. And  I  would  say  beyond  that,  that 
there  would  not  be  any  commitment  before 
consultations  with  the  Congress  had  taken 
place. 


78  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
361,  December  3,  1982;  also  printed  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  January-  1983,  pp.  8-9.  For 
the  full  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  7-9.  Secretary'  Shultz 
accompanied  President  Reagan  on  his  official 
working  visit  to  Brazil,  November  30-December 
3,  1982. 
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So  the  brief  answer  is,  certainly,  the 
President  is  willing  to  consider  additions  if 
that  will  be  helpful  in  this  process.  And  in 
terms  of  when  would  a  U.S.  commitment  be 
made  and  all  of  that — well,  we  have  to  see  a 
specific  proposition.  We  have  to  consult 
with  the  Congress  and  so  on. 

Q.  What  sort  of  conditions  would  we 
want  to  see  agreed  to  before  we  would  make 
a  commitment? 


Document  418 

Address  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
(Dam)  Before  the  Chicago  Law  Club, 
Chicago,  December  2,   1982  (Extract)79 

Securing  a  Peaceful 
Future  for  Lebanon 


Secretary  Shultz.  We  would  want  to 
see,  no  doubt,  the  structure  of  some  sort  of 
program  that  is  going  to  achieve  the  goals 
that  we  and  others  seek.  And  then  see  how 
the  multinational  and  the  U.S.  part  in  it  fits 
into  that  program.  That  is  the  object — not 
just  to  have  a  lot  of  people  there.  And  you 
can  see,  in  a  general  way,  the  sorts  of  things 
that  might  be  done.  And  there  have  already 
been  some  potential  missions  identified. 
But  there  is  not  yet  an  overall  plan  to  fit 
into.  So  this  is  something  that  will  be 
emerging. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  about  consulta- 
tions with  other  governments  like  France 
and  Italy?  Are  they  going  on? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Oh,  yes.  We  are  con- 
stantly in  consultation  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  Italy  who  are  partners 
with  us  in  the  multinational  force.  Part  of 
the  agreement  in  going  in  is  an  agreement 
for  close  consultation  as  we  consider  it  is, 
also,  possible  that  other  countries  may  wish 
to  contribute  to  the  forces  there.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  all  is  contingent  on 
developing  some  sort  of  a  program,  be- 
cause people  do  not  want  to  send  forces  in 
without  knowing  what  for. 


A  short  time  ago,  the  President  charged 
me  with  responsibility  for  coordinating  our 
work  in  Washington  on  one  such  issue,  the 
future  of  Lebanon.  What  I'd  like  to  do  this 
evening  is  talk  about  that  one  issue,  because 
it  represents  in  a  microcosm  many  of  the 
things  we're  trying  to  accomplish  in  the 
world  in  general. 

With  regard  to  Lebanon,  some  Ameri- 
cans may  wonder  why  we  are  concerned 
about  such  a  small  country  so  far  away. 
Others  may  ask  why  U.S.  troops  are  in 
Lebanon  and  how  long  they  must  stay. 
Americans  are  right  to  ask  these  questions; 
so  tonight  let  me  address  them  in  turn:  Why 
is  America  in  Lebanon?  What  are  our  goals? 
And,  what  must  we  do  to  secure  a  peaceful 
future  for  Lebanon? 

The  desolation  in  Beirut  today  belies  its 
past  role  as  the  Paris  of  the  Arab  world.  The 
occupation  of  Lebanon  by  foreign  forces 
contradicts  its  deep  tradition  of  democracy 
and  sovereignty.  Our  dismay  at  the  result- 
ing division  of  the  country  is  deepened  by 
the  promise  of  what  might  have  been,  and 
by  the  knowledge  that  Lebanon's  future  was 
engulfed  by  its  neighbors'  disputes. 

The  Arab-Israeli  wars  of  1948  and  1967 
brought  thousands  of  embittered  Palestini- 
an refugees  into  Lebanon,  straining  the 
social  fabric  of  that  country.  In  1970,  these 
Palestinians  were  joined  by  large  numbers 
of  PLO  fighters  that  had  been  expelled 
from  Jordan.  Lebanon  became  an  armed 
camp.  Civil  war  broke  out  in  1975  among 
PLO,  Christian,  and  Muslim  forces.  Syrian 
troops  entered  and  remained  under  an 
Arab  League  mandate  to  maintain  order. 
But  order  was  not  restored.  PLO  fighters 
harassed  northern  Israel;  Israeli  defense 
forces    retaliated;     Syrian    and    Christian 


79  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
362,  December  6,  1982;  also  printed  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  January  1983,  pp.  73-75. 
Dam's  introductory  remarks  are  omitted. 
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forces  clashed.  Lebanese  civilians — and 
Lebanese  sovereignty — were  caught  in  the 
crossfire.  And  a  nation's  agony  became  an 
international  crisis. 

This  was  the  situation  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration faced  in  the  spring  of  1981,  when 
Ambassador  Philip  Habib,  at  the  Presi- 
dent's direction,  negotiated  a  cease-fire  in 
southern  Lebanon.  Last  spring,  however, 
destabilizing  forces  prevailed  and  the  cease- 
fire disintegrated.  Israel  then  sent  its  forces 
into  Lebanon  in  order,  in  the  words  of  the 
Israeli  Cabinet,  "to  place  all  the  civilian 
population  of  the  Galilee  beyond  the  range 
of  the  terrorist  fire  from  Lebanon."80  The 
fighting  advanced  to  the  threshold  of 
Beirut,  and  Ambassador  Habib  was  called 
on  again.  The  peaceful  departure  of  PLO 
forces  from  Beirut  last  August  was  a  tribute 
to  his  efforts  and  to  the  Multinational  Force 
that  stood  guard  over  the  evacuation.  In- 
deed, those  who  complain  about  a  lack  of 
cooperation  among  the  Western  democra- 
cies should  note  how  American,  French, 
and  Italian  troops  stood  together  to  assist 
the  Lebanese.  Those  soldiers  were  truly 
soldiers  of  peace. 

But  triumph  was  followed  by  tragedy.  In 
quick  succession,  Lebanon's  newly-elected 
President,  Bashir  Gemayel,  was  assas- 
sinated, and  Palestinians  were  slaughtered 
in  their  camps. 

Why  are  we  involved?  This  is  a  sad 
history.  The  Lebanese  sought  peace,  and 
found  destruction;  they  sought  freedom, 
and  found  occupation.  This  led  Lebanon's 
new  President,  Amin  Gemayel,  to  plead 
before  the  United  Nations,  "We  have  had 
enough,  enough  of  bloodshed,  enough  of 
destruction,  enough  of  dislocation  and  de- 
spair."81 

In  October  our  nation  once  again  sent 
marines  to  Lebanon  in  response  to 
Gemayel's  request  and  the  plight  of  his 
people.  Together  with  French  and  Italian 
forces  those  marines  are  there  to  assist  the 
Lebanese  Government  in  restoring  peace. 
In  meeting  this  moral  obligation,  they  reaf- 
firm what  President  Reagan  has  termed  our 
"irreversible  commitment  to  the  territorial 
integrity  of  friendly  states"  and  our  "tradi- 
tional humanitarian  concerns"  for  those 
who  suffer  injustice.82 


80  For  the  text  of  the  Israeli  Cabinet's  commu- 
nique of  June  6,  1982,  see  Foreign  Broadcast 
Information  Service,  Daily  Report:  Middle  East  and 
Africa,  June  7,  1982,  p.  14. 

81  For  the  text  of  President  Gemayel's  address 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  October  18, 
1982,  see  U.N.  document  A/37/PV.35. 

82  The  quotations  under  reference  are  from 
President  Reagan's  address  of  September  1,  1982, 
on  U.S.  policy  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  For 
text,  see  document  318. 


Our  commitment  to  Lebanon,  however, 
is  consistent  not  only  with  our  sense  of 
morality,  but  also  with  our  national  interest. 
Peace — the  solution  to  Lebanon's  suffer- 
ing— is  also  the  solution  to  our  strategic 
and  diplomatic  concerns  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  future  of  Lebanon  is  linked  strategi- 
cally to  the  entire  Middle  East  region.  Lo- 
cated at  the  vital  eastern  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, bounded  by  the  oil-rich  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  that  region  lies  in  the 
shadow  of  vast  Soviet  military  power.  To 
the  extent  that  Lebanon  is  a  flashpoint  for 
regional  conflict,  it  is  also  a  potential  source 
of  international  conflict.  Promoting  stability 
in  Lebanon  and  the  Middle  East  is  thus  vital 
to  our  security  and  that  of  other  industrial 
democracies. 

Diplomatically,  the  United  States  plays  a 
central  role  in  the  Middle  East  because 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  recognize  that 
America  is  the  only  credible  catalyst  for  a 
wider  peace.  We  must,  however,  demon- 
strate our  ability  to  sustain  this  role  by 
resolving  the  Lebanese  crisis.  Such  a  resolu- 
tion would  contribute  to  the  long-term  se- 
curity of  Israel,  and  to  the  momentum  for  a 
comprehensive  peace  created  by  the  Presi- 
dent's historic  initiative  of  September  1. 
There  should  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
there  are  others,  whose  interests  are  inimi- 
cal to  ours,  who  are  prepared  to  exploit  our 
failure  to  resolve  these  issues. 

These  are  the  concerns — moral,  strate- 
gic, and  diplomatic — that  underlie  our  poli- 
cy in  Lebanon,  and  that  led  to  the  presence 
of  U.S.  Marines  in  Beirut.  What,  then,  is  the 
objective  of  that  policy,  and  the  mission  of 
those  troops? 

Objective.  Our  objective  is  straightfor- 
ward. We  seek  to  restore  Lebanese 
sovereignty  and  ensure  Israeli  security. 
These  are  not  separate  objectives.  A  stable, 
sovereign  Lebanon  and  a  secure  Israel  are 
two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  The  threat  to 
Israel  does  not  come  from  the  Lebanese 
people,  but  from  foreign  forces  that  have 
usurped  Lebanese  sovereignty  and  are  still 
camped  on  Lebanese  soil.  It  follows  that  a 
peaceful  Lebanon,  free  of  all  foreign  forces 
and  sovereign  over  all  its  territory,  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  Israeli  securi- 
ty. To  achieve  this  objective,  we  and  the 
responsible  international  community  sup- 
port a  three-part  strategy  in  Lebanon: 

First:  withdrawal  forthwith  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon. 

Second:  restoration  of  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment sovereignty  and  strengthening  of 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces. 
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And,  third:  reestablishment  of  a 
Lebanese  national  consensus  and  recon- 
struction of  the  Lebanese  economy. 

This  strategy  in  support  of  the  Lebanese 
Government  is  designed  to  achieve  peace 
and  security  for  both  Lebanon  and  Israel. 
The  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  will 
remove  a  threat  to  Israel's  border.  Restor- 
ing Lebanon's  sovereignty  and  strength, 
and  rebuilding  its  economy,  will  prevent 
that  threat  from  returning.  The  United 
States  is  moving  now  to  implement  all  three 
parts  of  this  strategy.  Let  me  address  each 
of  those  efforts  in  detail. 

What  are  we  doing  to  implement  our 
strategy? 

First,  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces. 

America's  diplomatic  energy  is  focused 
now  on  bringing  about  the  immediate  with- 
drawal from  Lebanon  of  all  foreign  forces — 
Israeli,  Syrian,  and  PLO.  To  succeed,  we 
must  meet  the  legitimate  interests  of  each 
of  the  parties  through  practical  security 
arrangements.  Three  sets  of  negotiations 
will  be  involved:  negotiations  between  Leb- 
anon and  Israel,  between  Lebanon  and 
Syria,  and  between  Lebanon  and  the  PLO. 

The  United  States  will  participate  direct- 
ly at  the  table  in  the  first  set  of  negotia- 
tions— between  Lebanon  and  Israel.  In 
these  talks  we  will  seek  security  arrange- 
ments that  will  permit  Israel  to  withdraw  its 
forces  with  the  knowledge  that  southern 
Lebanon  will  never  again  be  used  to  launch 
assaults  on  Israeli  citizens. 

Israel  also  desires  establishment  of  nor- 
mal relations  with  Lebanon  as  a  way  of 
safeguarding  the  peace.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant goal.  But  progress  toward  more  normal 
relations  must  be  approached  carefully  lest 
it  undermine  Lebanon's  credentials  in  the 
Arab  world.  Moreover,  ill-timed  or  forced 
normalization  may  actually  threaten  Israel's 
security  if  it  should  lead  to  the  breakdown 
of  the  Lebanese  national  consensus,  there- 
by inviting  the  return  of  hostile  forces. 

The  second  set  of  negotiations — be- 
tween Lebanon  and  Syria — is  designed  to 
achieve  Syrian  troop  withdrawal.  The  Syri- 
ans, citing  their  1975,  [1976]  Arab  League 
mandate83  to  maintain  order  in  Lebanon, 


83  The  Arab  League  Council  agreed  to  author- 
ize a  symbolic  peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  on 
June  10,  1976.  At  a  summit  meeting  in  Riyadh, 
October  17-18,  1976,  five  Arab  States  and  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  resolved  that 
the  symbolic  security  Forces  (2,500  men)  be 
strengthened  into  a  deterrent  force  of  30,000 
men.  An  Arab  League  summit  meeting  in  Cairo, 
October  25-26,  19/6,  endorsed  the  decision  and 
established  a  special  fund  by  Arab  League  mem- 
bers to  finance  the  Arab  Deterrent  Force. 


have  said  they  will  not  withdraw  unless 
Israeli  forces  are  also  withdrawn.  Although 
we  will  not  be  directly  involved  in  these 
talks,  Ambassador  Habib  will  play  a  role 
with  interested  parties.  We  expect  that 
agreement  for  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces 
will  also  lead  to  Syrian  agreement  to  with- 
draw. 

We  will  not  be  involved  in  the  third  set  of 
negotiations — between  Lebanon  and  the 
PLO — because  it  is  U.S.  policy  not  to  "rec- 
ognize or  negotiate  with  the  PLO  so  long  as 
the  PLO  does  not  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist  and  does  not  accept  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  238."  We  will, 
however,  make  our  views  known  through 
friendly  governments.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
withdrawal  of  PLO  fighters  from  Beirut,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  provide  its 
good  offices  in  bringing  about  the  with- 
drawal and  resettlement  of  the  PLO  forces 
still  in  Lebanon.  Such  withdrawal  will  be 
facilitated  if  Palestinian  civilians  in  Lebanon 
feel  secure.  The  Lebanese  Government 
must  provide  such  security.  To  this  end,  we 
will  help  strengthen  Lebanese  Government 
authority  and  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces. 

It  is  a  fact  that  none  of  these  talks  has 
begun.  The  Israeli-Lebanese  negotiations 
could  provide  a  stimulus  for  the  others,  but 
they  have  been  stalled  by  debate  over  the 
level  and  location  of  the  talks.  Last  week 
President  Gemayel  proposed  a  compromise 
solution  on  the  diplomatic  level  of  these 
negotiations.  The  Israeli  Cabinet  recently 
adopted  that  solution,  but  the  Cabinet  re- 
mained firm  in  its  insistence  that  talks  take 
place  in  Beirut  and  Jerusalem. 

The  current  Israeli  position  is  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  Lebanese  Government.  The  suc- 
cess and  stability  of  that  new  government 
depends  on  the  support  of  those  within 
Lebanon  and  throughout  the  Arab  world 
for  whom  the  status  of  Jerusalem  remains  a 
crucial  issue.  The  United  States  acknowl- 
edges the  importance  of  Jerusalem  to  Israel 
and  to  all  Arab  States.  But  insistence  on  a 
Jerusalem  venue  should  not  be  made  an 
obstacle  to  negotiations  on  the  withdrawal 
of  external  forces  from  Lebanon. 

The  present  situation  is  clearly  intolera- 
ble. Syrian,  PLO,  and  Israeli  forces  remain 
poised  in  the  field.  The  continued  occupa- 
tion of  Lebanon  by  foreign  forces — forces 
that  imperil  Lebanese  sovereignty  and 
threaten  Israeli  security — is  dangerous  and 
should  be  unacceptable  to  the  parties.  The 
task  is  to  get  the  dispute  out  of  the  trenches 
and  onto  the  table.  Wrangling  over  proce- 
dures must  end,  and  substantive  negotia- 
tions must  begin. 
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Second,  restoring  Lebanese  sovereignty 
and  strengthening  their  armed  forces. 

The  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon  could  leave  an  internal  vacuum. 
To  prevent  the  reinfiltration  of  those  who 
would  threaten  Lebanon  or  Israel  or  both, 
withdrawals  must  be  accompanied  by  steps 
to  restore  Lebanese  Government 
sovereignty  and  strengthen  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces. 

The  United  States  will  join  the  interna- 
tional community  in  this  effort.  We  have 
offered  to  help  provide  equipment  and 
training  to  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  for 
four  brigades  by  February,  and  seven 
brigades  thereafter.  It  is  our  judgment  that 
this  force  structure  will  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  internal  security  and  protect 
Lebanese  sovereignty. 

While  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  are 
being  strengthened,  the  international  com- 
munity will  have  to  help  maintain  stability. 
An  expanded  Multinational  Force,  includ- 
ing U.S.  participation  and  additional  na- 
tional contingents,  may  well  be  necessary. 
Indeed,  we  have  already  received  such  a 
request  from   the  Lebanese  Government. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  present  U.S., 
French,  and  Italian  troops,  any  expanded 
multinational  force  would  bolster  the  par- 
ties' confidence  in  security  arrangements  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces. 
The  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  will  continue 
to  provide  internal  security,  and  the  United 
Nations  International  Force  in  Lebanon 
(UNIFIL)  should  retain  its  crucial 
peacekeeping  role.  As  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  increases,  the 
tasks  of  the  MNF  will  decrease,  permitting  a 
phased  withdrawal. 

Third,  economic  reconstruction  and  na- 
tional reconciliation. 

Lebanese  sovereignty  and  Israeli  securi- 
ty, however,  cannot  be  achieved  by  military 
measures  alone.  The  economy  of  Lebanon 
has  been  shattered.  To  bring  about  a  peace 
that  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  fighting, 
but  the  well-being  of  the  people,  withdrawal 
of  foreign  forces  must  be  coupled  with  an 
effort  to  reconstruct  the  Lebanese  econo- 
my. The  challenge  seems  staggering.  But  all 
that  is  needed  is  a  period  of  political 
tranquility  and  some  help  in  rebuilding 
Lebanon's  roads,  its  water  system  and  its 
schools.  The  Lebanese  people — with  their 
entrepreneurial  skill,  spirit  and  resilience — 
can  take  care  of  the  rest  themselves. 

It  is  impossible  to  cite  an  exact  figure  for 
total  reconstruction  costs.  The  U.S.  Gov- 


ernment, however,  stands  ready  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  efforts  of  the  Lebanese  and  of 
the  international  community.  Since  June  we 
have  made  available  $82  million  in  emer- 
gency relief  and  rehabilitation  funds.  We 
are  planning  to  authorize  another  $30  mil- 
lion to  guarantee  housing  and  services  for 
the  poorest  communities.  This  money  is  an 
investment  in  stability.  It  indicates  Ameri- 
can support  for  Lebanese  national  reconcil- 
iation and  strengthens  Lebanon's  central 
government. 

Further  aid  should  come  from  Arab  and 
Western  donors,  including  the  World  Bank. 
Indeed,  the  World  Bank  is  already  taking  an 
active  role  in  assessing  priorities  for  all 
potential  donors  and  is  willing  to  coordi- 
nate the  matching  of  donor  resources  and 
Lebanese  needs.  It  sent  a  reconnaissance 
team  to  Lebanon,  and  its  report  should  be 
available  by  January  1983. 

Now  for  my  conclusion:  The  challenge  of 
rebuilding  a  peaceful  Lebanon,  free  of  all 
foreign  forces  and  sovereign  over  all  its 
territory,  is  a  daunting  one.  But  the  Presi- 
dent is  determined  not  to  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity for  peace  to  slip  away  and  the  spark 
of  war  to  be  ignited  again. 

The  objective  of  our  Lebanon  policy  is, 
and  I  repeat,  a  fully  sovereign  Lebanon  and 
a  secure  Israel.  We  pursue  this  objective 
because  it  is  both  right  and  in  our  national 
interests.  We  have  seen  that  our  responsi- 
bilities did  not  end  with  the  mere  cessation 
of  hostilities.  America  alone  has  the  power 
and  credibility,  and  hence  the  duty,  to  help 
bring  to  Lebanon  a  stable  and  lasting  peace 
that  answers  the  basic  security  needs  of 
Lebanon's  neighbors.  After  all,  Lebanon 
seeks  and  deserves  what  America  already 
has,  even  though  we  may  not  always  ap- 
preciate our  blessings. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment must  extend  to  the  borders  of  the 
state.  We  have  a  name  for  that:  We  call  it 
freedom.  The  opportunities  of  the 
Lebanese  people  must  be  made  commensu- 
rate with  their  aspirations,  and  we  have  a 
name  for  that:  We  call  it  democracy.  And 
the  lives  of  their  children  must  be  made 
secure  and  full  of  hope.  We  have  a  name  for 
that:  We  call  it  peace.  (Sustained  applause) 
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Document  419 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
December  9,   1982  (Extracts)8* 

Ambassador  Habib 
Reports  on  Progress 
Toward  the  Withdrawal  of 
Foreign  Forces  From 
Lebanon 


[Ambassador  Habib.]  Ambassador 
Draper  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  and  partic- 
ularly the  situation  in  Lebanon  with  the 
President.  We  have,  as  is  normal  in  these 
matters,  taken  this  occasion  to  take  a  look  at 
where  we  have  been  and  where  we  are 
going,  have  a  chance  to  have  our  instruc- 
tions refreshed. 

Obviously,  we  are  working  within  the 
President's  policies  with  respect  to  the  situ- 
ation in  Lebanon  regarding  the  earliest 
possible  withdrawal  of  all  external  forces 
from  that  country  so  that  our  policy  of 
general  support  for  the  sovereignty  and 
integrity  of  Lebanon  can  be  sustained. 

Secondly,  of  course,  we  discussed  and 
received  anew  the  President's  views  with 
respect  to  the  initiative,  which  he  set  forth 
in  his  speech  on  September  1st,  and  which 
is  ongoing  in  accordance  with  its  purposes. 
We  are,  both  of  us,  returning  to  the  Middle 
East  in  just  a  few  days.  We  will  be  there  next 
week  to  continue  the  discussions  that  we 
have  been  having  with  the  relevant  parties 
on  those  issues.  And  in  particular,  in  this 
case,  we  will  start  with  trying  to  accelerate 
the  process  on  the  Lebanese  situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  viewed  from  this 
perspective,  it  sure  looks  like  both  the  Presi- 


84  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Philip  C.  Habib,  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  the  Middle  East,  conducted  the 
briefing.  Morris  Draper,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs,  also  took  part  in  the  briefing,  which  began 
at  1:09  p.m.  in  the  White  House  Briefing  Room 
after  a  luncheon  with  President  Reagan.  Omitted 
portions  deal  with  Habib's  and  Draper's  informal 
banter  with  the  press  and  their  refusal  to  answer 
questions  on  the  September  18  Beirut  massacre 
and  on  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Begin. 


dent's  peace  initiative  and  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon  are  really 
stalled. 

Ambassador  Habib.  No.  I  just  could  not 
agree  with  you  less.  I  think  that  you  are 
presuming  more  than  you  should.  In  the 
first  place,  when  this  thing  started  out, 
nobody  expected  this  to  be  an  exercise  of  a 
couple  of  weeks.  All  of  you  who  are  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  that  part  of  the  world 
know  that  you  have  got  a  great  deal  of 
talking  to  do.  You  are  dealing  with  a  com- 
plex situation.  You  are  dealing  with  a  lot  of 
parties.  And  call  it  ambitions  we  may  have, 
you  always  find  yourself  having  to  go 
through  a  process  of  thorough  discussion. 
The  United  States  just  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  just  decide  within  deadlines. 
You  have  to  convince  people.  And  that  is 
what  we  are  in  the  process  of  doing. 

I  think  that  there  has  been  considerable 
success  in  narrowing  the  issues.  And  I  sus- 
pect that  we  will  have  to  go  a  little  further 
along  that  road. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  President 
Gemayel  that  the  withdrawal  will  not  work 
unless  you  increase  the  number  of  troops — 
double   the  number  of  American  forces? 

Ambassador  Habib.  I  think  that  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a 
necessary  increase  in  the  multinational 
force,  not  just  in  American  forces,  is  a 
question  that  we  should  address  at  the  time 
when  and  if — when  and  if  such  a  need  is 
evident.  Now,  such  a  need  is  not  evident  at 
this  moment,  because  you  have  not  yet 
gotten  to  the  position  of  full  agreement  on 
the  withdrawal.  I  would  say,  when  you  get 
that,  then  you  have  to  take  that  into  ac- 
count. And  at  such  time,  of  course,  the 
matter  will  be  discussed  in  the  normal  ways. 

Q.  Then  you  disagree  that  it  is  needed 
now.  He  is  asking  for  now,  is  that  right? 

Ambassador  Habib.  I  would  say  that  he 
is  asking  in  anticipation  of  certain  things.  I 
think,  at  the  moment — I  would  argue  at  this 
moment  that  we  should  maintain  that  antic- 
ipation. But  we  do  not  have  to  give  a 
response  immediately.  And  I  think  that  he 
understands  that.  This  is  not,  basically,  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  us. 

Q.  What  sort  of  an  arrangement  would 
be  necessary  and  agreeable  to  give  Israel  a 
buffer  zone,  if  any,  in  southern  Lebanon? 

Ambassador  Habib.  That  is  part  of  the 
negotiations,  Sam.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
United  States  has  been,  and  will  be,  and  is 
committed  to  the  security  of  Israel.  And 
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there  is  no  question  about  that.  The  ar- 
rangements that  are  going  to  have  to  be 
made — and  I  use  the  arrangements  with 
respect  to  southern  Lebanon — are  a  matter 
that  are  going  to  have  [to]  be  resolved 
between  Israel  and  Lebanon.  And  we,  of 
course,  will  be  of  assistance  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  that  problem.  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  a  major  hurdle  that  cannot  be  resolved. 
On  the  basis  of  the  work  that  Morris  has 
been  doing  and  my  own  conversations,  I 
would  say  that  I  can  see  our  way  clear  to 
resolving  those  kinds  of  issues.  I'll  take  one 
or  two  more. 

Q.  We've  been  reading  about  a  north 
bank.  You  know,  they're  calling  southern 
Lebanon  Israel's  north  bank. 

Ambassador  Habib.  I  would — I  wouldn't 
accept  that  characterization. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  does  the  President 
feel  that  Israel  has  been  forthcoming  in  this 
process? 

Ambassador  Habib.  Well,  I  think  the 
President,  like  ourselves,  is — understands 
that  this  is  a  process  of  negotiation.  And  I 
don't  think  that — I  haven't  gotten  any  sense 
of  characterization  at  this  point.  .  .  . 


Q.  My  question  is  on  the  external  forces. 
In  negotiating  to  get  Israelis  out,  either  you 
or  Ambassador  Draper  will  go  to  Jerusalem. 
In  negotiating  to  get  the  Syrians  out,  you  go 
to  Damascus.  With  whom  do  you  negotiate 
to  get  the  PLO  out? 

Ambassador  Habib.  The  process  of 
negotiation  is  a  question  of  getting  the 
word  from  the  right  person  to  the  right 
person.  There  are  different  ways  it  can  be 
done.  For  example,  when  we  arranged  the 
evacuation  of  the  PLO  from  west  Beirut, 
which  you'll  recall  was  done  through  an 
American  participation  in  the  negotiating 
process,  we  managed  without  too  much 
difficulty  to  find  someone  who  could  play 
that  role  of  intermediary  in  the  negotiations 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  [were]  very 
clear  channels  and  clear  understandings  of 
what  would  happen.  I  can  assure  you  we 
have  the  same  capacity  and  the  Lebanese 
have  the  same  capacity  today  as  we  had 
then.  So,  I  don't  anticipate  any  problem  in 
communication. 


Q.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  earlier 
about  getting  all  of  the  marines  out  by  the 
end  of  the  vear.  Is  that  now  bv  the  boards? 


Ambassador  Habib.  I  don't  think  any- 
body's setting  that  kind  of  deadline  at  this 
point.  I  think  that  it's  fairly  well  recognized 
that  it's  purpose,  function,  and  utility  that 
count  and  you  don't  need  to  set  that  kind  of 
deadline. 


Document  420 

Letter  From  Fourteen  Members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  President 
Reagan,  December  15,  198285 

Congressional 
Responsibility  Under  the 
War  Powers  Resolution 
With  Respect  to  U.S. 
Troops  in  Lebanon 

Dear  Mr.  President.  As  Members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  we 
have  a  particular  concern  for  the  situation 
in  Lebanon  and  a  particular  responsibility 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution86  with 
respect  to  the  commitment  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  abroad.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  work  toward  a  stable  and  independent 
Lebanon  as  part  of  a  broader  peace  settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  East.  WTe  also  recognize 
that  the  current  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon has  played  a  constructive  role  in 
preventing  further  violence  in  and  around 
Beirut  and  that  the  U.S.  Marine  component 
of  that  force  has  performed  admirably 
under  difficult  circumstances. 

In  reintroducing  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into 
Lebanon  on  September  29,  you  reported 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution  that 
there  was  "no  intention  or  expectation  that 


85  Source:  Congressional  Record,  December  18, 
1982,  p.  S15482.  Charles  H.  Percy,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  inserted 
the  letter  into  the  Congressional  Record.  Three 
members  of  the  committee  did  not  sign  the  letter: 
Senators  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Alan  Cranston, 
and  Jesse  Helms. 

86  Reference  is  to  the  Joint  Resolution  con- 
cerning the  war  powers  of  Congress  and  the 
President,  passed  over  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  veto  (P.L.  93-148),  November  7,  1973; 
for  text,  see  87  Stat.  555. 
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U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  become  involved  in 
hostilities".87  Individual  members  of  Con- 
gress, including  members  of  our  Commit- 
tee, have  disagreed  with  your  assessment  of 
the  risks  inherent  in  the  Beirut  operation 
and,  therefore,  with  your  interpretation  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  in  this  case.  No 
member  has  chosen  to  contest  the  issue 
through  Congressional  action  at  this  time. 
Under  the  procedures  set  out  in  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  Congress  reserves  the 
ability  to  direct  the  removal  of  such  forces 
at  any  time  they  are  engaged  in  hostilities  if 
it  should  determine  that  the  circumstances 
no  longer  justify  a  U.S.  military  presence. 

As  the  Beirut  operation  continues,  and 
as  discussions  proceed  regarding  its  possi- 
ble extension  or  expansion,  we  want  to 
ensure  that  the  Congress  has  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  consider  the  full  implica- 
tions of  any  extended  commitment  of  U.S. 
forces  and  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  We  recognize  the  difficulties  in 
developing  longer-term  proposals  for  such 
a  multinational  force  until  the  negotiations 
for  the  departure  of  all  foreign  forces  have 
progressed.  However,  we  would  expect 
Congress  to  be  involved  at  the  earliest 
possible  stage  in  the  development  of  such 
proposals  and  that  formal  Congressional 
authorization  would  be  sought  before  un- 
dertaking long-term  or  expanded  commit- 
ments or  extending  indefinitely  the  present 
level  of  operations. 

In  the  longer  term,  it  may  be  appropriate 
to  consider  more  general  legislation  to 
clarify  the  respective  roles  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  in  undertaking  the  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  such 
operations.  We  look  forward  to  further 
discussions  with  you  and  the  members  of 
your  Administration  in  the  exercise  of  our 
joint  responsibilities  in  this  area. 

Sincerely,  Charles  H.  Percy,  Richard 
G.  Lugar,  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum,  Paul 
E.  Tsongas,  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  John  Glenn, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  Claiborne 
Pell,  J.  R.  Biden,  Jr.,  Larry  Pressler, 
Edward  Zorinsky,  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
Paul  Sarbanes,  and  Rudy  Boschwitz 


Document  421 


Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  President 
Reagan,   December   16,    1982   (Extract)88 


Call  for  Withdrawal  of 
Foreign  Forces  From 
Lebanon 


Q.  On  Sept.  1,  you  called  for  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon.  What 
are  you  prepared  to  do  to  bring  this  about? 

A.  Well,  we  have  Ambassador  [Philip] 
Habib  and  Ambassador  [Morris]  Draper 
over  there  right  now.  .  .  ,89  They're  meet- 
ing with  them.  We  think  the  time  is  now  for 
action.  We  made  the  proposal  in  Septem- 
ber, a  complete  proposal  leading  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement  for  all  the  problems  in 
the  Middle  East.  But  it  begins  with  recog- 
nizing the  sovereignty  of  Lebanon  after  all 
these  several  years  of  division  and,  I  say, 
warlords  with  their  own  militias  at  odds 
with  each  other  in  Lebanon.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  should  be  sovereign  over 
its  own  territory. 

We  think  the  time  has  come  now  for  the 
foreign  forces  that  are  in  there — Syria,  Isra- 
el and  the  remnant  of  the  PLO  that  is  in 
there — to  get  out.  And  that's  why  the  mul- 
tinational force  was  sent — to,  in  a  sense, 
help  give  some  stability  while  the  new 
Lebanese  Government  established  itself. 
For  those  countries  to  delay  in  getting  out 
now  places  them  in  the  position  of  being 
occupying  armies.  Because  it  was  one  thing 
to  be  in  by  invitation  of  Lebanon.  It's  anoth- 
er thing  to  cross  a  border  because  that 
border  has  been  violated  and  other  forces 
were  attacking  Israeli  targets.  But  now  that 
the  Lebanese  Government  has  enough  con- 
fidence in  itself  that  it  has  asked  them  to 
leave,  then  to  not  leave  is,  as  I  say,  they 
make  themselves  occupying  forces. 


87  See  document  411. 


88  Source:  Washington  Post,  December  19,  1982, 
p.  A8.  President  Reagan  was  interviewed  by  Lou 
Cannon  and  David  Hoffman,  both  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

89  Brackets  and  ellipsis  of  three  points  appear 
in  the  source  text. 
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Document  422 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  President 
Reagan,   December   18,    1982   (Extract)90 


Planning  the  Removal  of 
"Armies  of  Occupation" 
From  Lebanon 


Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  coming  in  here  next  week.91 
He  has  been  described  as  the  linchpin  in 
your  Middle  East  peace  initiative,  because 
of  your  proposal  for  the  Palestinian  entity. 
What  do  you  think  are  the  prospects  of 
bringing  him  on  board  the  Camp  David 
process  at  this  point? 

The  President.  King  Hussein  is  not  only 
a  very  intelligent  and  responsible  leader, 
but  I  think  that  he  is  very  sensitive  to  all  of 
the  problems  that  are  involved,  and  very 
sincerely  desirous  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  a  resolution  of  this  problem.  And  I 
think  that  he  will  be  cooperative.  And  I 
think  we  can  count  on  him  for  that.  But  the 
main  thing  right  now  that  we  have  Ambas- 
sadors Habib  and  Draper  working  on  in  the 
Middle  East  is  to  get  what  now  constitute 
armies  of  occupation — the  PLO,  the  Syri- 
ans, and  the  Israelis — out  of  Lebanon,  and 
let  the  Gemayel  government  have  the 
sovereignty  of  their  own  country. 

I  call  them  armies  of  occupation,  because 
there  was  a  time  in  which  Lebanon,  with  all 
of  its  troubles  and  its  divisions,  did  have  to 
welcome  them  in,  in  an  effort  to  create 
order.  But  now,  that  government  has  had 
enough  confidence  to  ask  them  to  leave. 
For  them  to  continue  to  stay  against  the  will 


90  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  December  27,  1982,  pp. 
1646-1647.  For  the  full  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  1640- 
1647.  The  interview,  which  was  held  at  12:15  p.m. 
in  the  Roosevelt  Room  of  the  White  House,  with 
Frank  Sesno  of  Associated  Press,  Bill  Groody  of 
Mutual  News,  Ted  Clark  of  National  Public  Radio, 
Joe  Ewalt  of  RKO  Radio  Network,  Bob  Ellison  of 
Sheridan  Broadcasting  Network,  and  Gene  Gib- 
bons of  United  Press  International,  was  broadcast 
live  on  the  participating  radio  networks. 

91  For  information  regarding  the  U.S.  visit  of 
King  Hussein  I  of  Jordan,  see  documents  345  and 
346. 


of  Lebanon  makes  them,  technically,  armies 
of  occupation.  And  we  are  working  on  that. 
That  is  the  first  step. 

And  then  we  move  to  the  peace  process, 
involving  the  Palestinian  problem,  Israel] 
and  guaranteeing  the  security  of  Israel's 
borders. 

Q.  There  is  a  report  today,  sir,  that  you 
have  told  President  Gemayel  of  Lebanon 
that  the  United  States  will  guarantee  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  by  the  end 
of  February.  Is  there  any  truth  to  that? 

The  President.  No.  There  is  none.  We 
have  set  no  date,  no  timetable.  But  I  will  say 
this — Ambassador  Habib  will  be  reporting 
to  me  Monday.92  But,  when  I  sent  him  on 
this  most  recent  trip  over  there,  I  told  him 
that  no  longer  are  we  talking  about  a  peace 
plan.  We  are  now  talking  about  action — a 
plan  for  action.  Let's  get  it  done  and  let's 
get  the  forces  withdrawn  so  that  we  can 
proceed  with  the  other  steps. 


Document  423 

Statement  by  the  President's  Special 
Negotiator  for  Lebanon  (Draper),  Khalde, 
Lebanon,  December  28,  198293 

The  Opening  Session  of 
Negotiations  Between 
Israel  and  Lebanon 

This  is  indeed  a  moving  occasion.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  today  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  opening  of  these  im- 
portant negotiations.  As  a  close  friend  of 
both  Israel  and  Lebanon,  the  United  States 
will  do  all  it  can  to  assist  efforts  to  achieve 
agreement. 


92  The  President  met  with  Ambassador  Habib 
on  Tuesday,  December  21. 

93  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Draper 
made  the  statement  at  the  Lebanon  Beach  Hotel 
in  Khalde,  Lebanon,  at  the  first  session  of  negotia- 
tions between  Israel  and  Lebanon  that  were  in- 
tended to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon  and  to  determine  future 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  second 
session  was  held  in  Qjryat  Shemona,  Israel,  on 
December  30.  Future  sessions  were  to  be  held 
alternately  in  Lebanon  and  Israel. 
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The  United  States  has  made  clear  on 
frequent  occasions  its  sympathy  and  sup- 
port for  many  of  the  key  objectives  of  the 
parties  at  this  table.  The  United  States 
believes  strongly  that  the  legitimate  security 
interests  of  Israel  should  be  addressed  and 
satisfied  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  sup- 
ports Lebanon's  independence,  national 
unity,  and  integrity,  and  the  restoration  of 
full  sovereignty  throughout  its  territories. 

There  is  a  good  basis  for  confidence  that 
the  negotiations  will  be  productive.  For  its 
part,  Israel  has  affirmed  that  it  does  not 
covet  a  single  inch  of  Lebanese  territory 
and  that  it  wants  to  withdraw  its  military 
forces.  For  its  part,  Lebanon  has  affirmed 
that  it  does  not  intend  to  allow  its  territory 
to  become  again  a  base  for  hostile  actions 
directed  against  Israel. 

Israel,  Lebanon,  and  the  United  States 
also  all  agree  on  the  need  for  the  quickest 
possible  withdrawal  of  all  external  military 
forces  from  Lebanon.  The  initiation  of 
these  negotiations  is  a  major  and  indispen- 
sable step  towards  the  achievement  of  this 
goal  held  in  common. 

Peace  and  security,  however,  are  as  al- 
ways basic  issues  with  two  nations  which  are 
destined  by  history  and  geography  to  live 
together.  Will  we  be  destined  to  see  a 
repetition  of  the  violence,  the  instability, 
and  the  suffering  of  the  past?  Or,  will  we  see 
imagination  and  vision  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  at  this  table?  We  have  an 
historic  opportunity  to  set  the  stage  for  a 
future  filled  with  hope. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  would  agree  that 
we  must  proceed  rapidly  and  cooperative- 
ly— and  with  a  sense  of  the  good  will  which  I 
know  is  present — to  bring  about  an  early 
and  successful  conclusion  to  the  negotia- 
tions. With  that  outcome — in  combination 
with  arrangements  for  the  withdrawal  of 
external  military  forces  from  Lebanon — 
Israel  will  be  assured  that  its  fundamental 
security  interests  will  have  been  met  and 
Lebanon  will  be  able  to  embark  confidently 
on  a  long  overdue  course  of  national  recov- 
ery. 

I  pray  that  God  blesses  our  efforts. 


H.  Libya 
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Statement  Read  by  the  Department  of  State 
Spokesman    (Fischer),    March    10,    19821 


U.S.  Economic  Measures 
Against  Libya 

President  Reagan,  after  consultations 
with  Congress  and  discussions  with  appro- 
priate foreign  governments,  has  decided  to 
prohibit  imports  of  Libyan  oil  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  to  ban  selected  exports  of 
U.S. -origin  items  to  Libya.2 

We  are  taking  these  measures  in  re- 
sponse to  a  continuing  pattern  of  Libyan 
activity  which  violates  accepted  internation- 
al norms  of  behavior.  Libya's  large  financial 
resources,  vast  supplies  of  Soviet  weapons, 
and  active  efforts  to  promote  instability  and 
terrorism  make  it  a  serious  threat  to  a  large 
number  of  nations  and  individuals,  particu- 
larly in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

Our  policy  towards  Libya  has  been  under 
careful  review  for  over  a  year.  We  have 
moved  in  a  measured  way  to  address  the 
Libyan  challenge  by  strengthening  states  in 
the  region  threatened  by  the  Libyan  Gov- 
ernment and  supporting  peacekeeping  ini- 
tiatives such  as  the  OAU  force  in  Chad.3  We 
have  previously  taken  steps  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  no  longer  prepared  to  tolerate 
Libyan  misbehavior,  such  as  closing  the 
Libyan  People's  Bureau  in  the  United  States 
last  Mav.4 

We  have  seen  no  evidence  of  a  signifi- 
cant, lasting  change  in  Libyan  behavior; 
Libyan  efforts  to  destabilize  U.S.  regional 
friends  has  continued.  Accordingly,  the  ad- 
ministration has  decided  that  further  meas- 
ures are  appropriate  at  this  time  to  under- 
line our  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  reas- 


1  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  June  1982,  pp.  68-69.  The  statement  was 
read  at  a  Department  of  State  Special  Briefing  on 
Libya  which  began  at  1  p.m. 

2  For  the  text  of  Presidential  Proclamation 
4907,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, March  15'.  1982,  p.  280. 

3  For  U.S.  logistical  support  for  the  OAU 
peacekeeping  force  in  Chad,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:    Current   Documents.    1981.    document    646. 

4  See  ibid.,  document  378. 
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sure  those  threatened  by  Libya.  The  specif- 
ic measures  we  will  take  are  as  follows: 

Prohibiting  imports  of  Libyan  crude  oil, 
thus  ending  U.S.  reliance  on  Libya  to  meet 
a  part  of  our  crude  oil  needs  and  cutting  off 
our  flow  of  dollars  to  Libya.  This  step 
would  be  taken  under  Section  232  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 5 

Requiring  validated  licenses  for  all  U.S. 
exports  to  Libya,  except  for  food  and  other 
agricultural  products,  medicine,  and  medi- 
cal supplies.  This  step  would  be  taken  for 
foreign  policy  reasons  under  Section  6  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act.6 

A  general  policy  of  denying  licenses  for 
the  export  to  Libya  of  items  now  on  the 
Commodity  Control  List  for  national  secu- 
rity purposes.  Under  this  policy,  we  would 
be  prohibiting  the  sale  to  Libya  of  dual-use, 
high  technology  items. 

A  general  policy  of  denying  licenses  for 
the  export  to  Libya  of  U.S. -origin  oil  and 
gas  technology  and  equipment  that  is  not 
readily  available  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States. 

In  implementing  these  new  export  con- 
trols, we  will  seek  to  minimize  to  the  extent 
feasible  their  extraterritorial  impact  on 
third  countries  and  their  effect  on  preexist- 
ing contracts. 

We  believe  that  these  measures  will  focus 
attention  on  the  fact  that  Libya  is  able  to 
threaten  its  neighbors  and  international 
order  because  of  the  revenues  it  derives 
from  its  oil  trade.  We  will  no  longer  be 
providing  the  dollars  or  the  technology  to 
Libya  which  can  be  used  for  activities  that 
threaten  international  stability.  We  recog- 
nize that  these  measures  may  have  only 
limited  economic  impact  on  Libya,  but  feel 
that  they  are  necessary  to  complement 
other  measures  for  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem, such  as  support  to  regional  states  and 
efforts  to  reduce  the  underlying  instability 
which  Libya  exploits. 


I.  Morocco 


Document  425 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig), 
Marrakech,  February  12,   19821 

Establishment  of  a  U.S.- 
Moroccan Joint  Military 
Commission 

We  have  agreed  that  it  would  serve  our 
mutual  interests  to  establish  a  joint  military 
commission  which  will  meet  periodically  for 
consultations.  The  agreement  to  establish 
this  commission  stems  from  the  growth  in 
the  U.S. -Moroccan  military  relationship  to 
the  point  where  a  more  formal  structure  is 
required  to  address  security  matters  of  mu- 
tual interest. 

The  establishment  of  this  joint  military 
commission  is  symbolic  of  the  traditional 
and  longstanding  close  friendship  between 
Morocco  and  the  United  States.  The  first 
meeting  is  planned  in  the  spring  in  Rabat. 


Document  426 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  Marrakech, 
February  12,  1982  (Extract)2 

"Fruitful  and  Far-Ranging 
Discussions"  in  Morocco 

Secretary  Haig.  Good  Morning,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  just  have  a  few  brief 
remarks  to  make  to  cover  the  essence  of  our 
visit  here — all  too  brief  visit — in  Morocco. 

This  is  my  first  visit  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Morocco,  having  had  to  cancel  an  earlier 
planned  visit  at  the  time  of  the  Polish  sup- 
pression in  December.  And  as  brief  as  this 


5  P.L.  87-794,  approved  October  11,  1962;  76 
Stat.  877. 

6  Reference  is  to  Section  6  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  P.L.  96-72,  approved 
September  29,  1979;  for  text,  see  93  Stat.  513. 


1  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  April 
1982,  p.  46.  Secretary  Haig  visited  Marrakech, 
February  11-12,  1982,  during  a  trip  to  Europe 
and  North  Africa. 

2  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
66,  Februarv  19,  1982;  also  printed  in  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  April  1982,  pp.  45-47.  The 
omitted  portion  is  a  question  and  answer  on  the 
Polish  crisis. 
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visit  has  been,  it  has  given  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  at  length  with  His  Majesty, 
King  Hassan,  with  the  Prime  Minister3  and 
the  Foreign  Minister4  and  their  colleagues, 
and  to  conduct  very  fruitful  and  far-ranging 
discussions. 

The  main  focus  of  the  extensive  discus- 
sions with  His  Majesty  were,  of  course, 
strategic  in  character  and  were  a  reflection 
of  the  great  experience  and  leadership  that 
His  Majesty  has  demonstrated  over  the 
years.  He  has  been  both  a  witness  and  a 
participant  in  global  affairs  and  has  been  a 
very  knowledgeable  counselor  to  American 
leaders  over  many  decades. 

Of  course,  the  primary  focus  of  these 
discussions  were  the  restoration  of  global 
and  regional  peace  and  stability.  In  this 
regard,  His  Majesty  has  a  unique  perspec- 
tive and  offered  sage  advice.  He  has  been, 
as  you  know,  an  advocate  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  and  just  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  and  he  has  also  been  an  advocate  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  war  in  the  Western 
Sahara  through  a  peaceful  process  pro- 
posed by  His  Majesty  and  facilitated  recent- 
ly at  the  OAU  Meeting.5 

An  additional  purpose  of  mine,  of 
course,  was  to  underline  and  reiterate  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  support  and  friendship  for 
His  Majesty  and  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  Morocco. 

U.S.-Morocco  cooperation  in  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  educational  and  cul- 
tural areas  was  discussed,  and  we  signed, 
just  a  few  moments  ago,  an  agreement 
establishing  a  permanent  binational  com- 
mission for  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change.6 Of  course,  a  very  specific  focus  was 
on  the  security  threats  to  this  region  which 
are  evident,  only  too  evident,  in  the  North- 
ern African  region.  In  this  regard,  we 
agreed  it  would  serve  our  mutual  interests 
at  this  time  to  establish  a  joint  military 
commission  periodically  to  review  our  secu- 
rity cooperation.  And  I  think  our  statement 


3  Maati  Bouabid,  Prime  Minister  of  Morocco. 

4  Mohamed  Boucetta,  Moroccan  Minister  of 
State  in  Charge  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

5  On  June  27,  1981,  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  (OAU)  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  cease-fire,  to  be  followed  by  a  referendum  to 
determine  the  future  status  of  the  Western  Saha- 
ra. For  the  text  of  the  resolution,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  document 
393. 

6  Reference  is  to  the  Agreement  Establishing  a 
Binational  and  Cultural  Exchange,  signed  at  Mar- 
rakech,  February  12,  1982,  entered  into  force  May 
20,  1982.  (TIAS  10407) 


with  respect  to  that  is  available  to  the  press 
here  this  morning.7  We  also  discussed  the 
potential  availability  of  transit  facilities  for 
U.S.  forces  on  sovereign  Moroccan  soil  and 
early  discussions  will  commence  with  the 
possible  realization  of  such  objectives. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  no  decisions 
were  made  with  respect  to  this  question,  but 
that  positive  and  affirmative  communica- 
tion was  established  with  the  objective  of 
leading  to  the  availability  of  such  facilities. 

We  also  reviewed  His  Majesty's  plan  to 
visit  Washington  the  first  half  of  this  year 
before  this  coming  summer.  This  visit  is 
one  which  President  Reagan  very  much 
looks  forward  to  as  an  opportunity  for  a 
working,  sleeves-up  discussion  of  the  strate- 
gic situation,  globally  and  regionally.  Final- 
ly, before  turning  it  over  to  your  questions, 
I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  Mrs. 
Haig  and  myself  and  our  party  for  the 
hospitality  and  warmth  of  our  reception 
here,  and  nothing  could  contribute  more  to 
that  than  the  beautiful  setting  in  which  this 
visit  occurred  here  at  Marrakech. 

Now,  I  welcome  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  your  talks  on  the 
transit  facilities  perhaps  involve  the  reac- 
tivation of  some  U.S.  military  bases  which 
were  closed  over  the  years? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think,  as  you  know, 
there  has  been  discussion  on  two  specific 
possible  facilities  for  American  transit  use. 
Nothing  has  been  discounted;  nothing  has 
been  specifically  approved,  but  I  think  in 
the  very  near  future  detailed  discussions 
will  focus  on  these  facilities. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  discuss  with 
the  King  the  projected  American  military 
credits  that  would  be  available  to  his  gov- 
ernment in  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  could 
you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  that  might 
be? 

Secretary  Haig.  There  were,  of  course, 
broad  discussions  on  future  American  plans 
in  the  security  assistance  area.  I  think  it's 
too  soon  for  me  to  pinpoint  a  specific  level 
that  is  contemplated  for  FY-83.  I  think  the 
experience  of  FY-82  was,  from  my  point  of 
view,  somewhat  disappointing.  I  wish  we 
had  been  able  to  do  better,  and  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  do  better  in  FY-83,  and  I 
would  anticipate  that  will  be  the  case.8  Be- 


7  Supra. 

8  The  military  aid  program  for  Morocco  in 
fiscal  year  1983  consisted  of  a  grant  of  $25  million 
and  guaranteed  loans  of  $75  million;  see  P.L.  97- 
377,  approved  December  21,  1982;  for  text,  see 
96  Stat.  1830.  Morocco  had  received  a  total  of  $30 
million  in  military  assistance  during  fiscal  year 
1982. 
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cause,  as  we  look  today  at  the  African  Con- 
tinent, as  we  witness  the  activity  of  Libya, 
the  high  level  of  armaments  that  have  been 
provided  to  the  Government  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  appearance  of  these  armaments 
in  various  destabilizing  actions,  together 
with  funds  and  resources  from  the  Libyan 
Government,  it's  been  clearly  a  destabiliz- 
ing offensive  underway.  And  I  think  it's 
extremely  important  that  the  advocates  of 
international  peace  and  stability  cooperate 
together  more  closely  in  the  period  ahead 
to  deal  with  this  destabilization. 

Q.  Sir,  can  you  tell  us  what  you  learned 
about  the  prospect  for  a  settlement  in  the 
Western  Sahara,  and  would  those  prospects 
be  greatly  complicated  with  Qaddafi  ex- 
pected to  take  over  as  head  of  the  OAU? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Foreign  Minister  of  Morocco  had  a 
brief  press  conference  this  morning  in 
which  he  discussed  the  recently  concluded 
OAU-sponsored  conference.9  I  think  we  are 
all  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  a  framework 
was  put  together  which  broadens  responsi- 
bility in  the  region  specifically  to  include 
Mauritania,  Algeria,  as  well  as  Morocco,  in 
the  direction  of  a  cease-fire  and  time  cer- 
tainly will  be  established  to  continue  with 
this  process  and  that  in  the  interim  all 
responsible  participants  will  refrain  from 
undertaking  actions  which  would  put  the 
realization  of  the  referendum  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  cease-fire  in  jeopardy.  In  that 
regard,  one  cannot  draw  any  encourage- 
ment whatsoever  from  the  rejection  by  the 
Polisario  elements  of  the  OAU  proposals. 

Q,  How  about  the  second  part  of  the 
question,  sir,  on  the  role  that  Mr.  Qaddafi 
might  play  in  the  settlement  after  he  be- 
comes head  of  the  OUA?  Will  that  compli- 
cate the  situation  or  does  there  need  to  be  a 
settlement  before  that  time? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
speculate  about  that.  Clearly,  the  U.S.  con- 
cerns about  Mr.  Qaddafi's  activity  for  an 
extended  period — his  support  of  interna- 
tional terrorism,  the  level  of  armaments 
that  have  been  introduced  into  Libya,  the 
appearance  of  those  armaments  elsewhere 
in  the  region — are  all  matters  of  concern. 
There  has  been  no  indication  in  the  recent 
past  of  any  moderation  in  Mr.  Qaddafi's 


activity.  I  would  hope  that  his  responsibili- 
ties within  the  OAU  would  offer  a  refresh- 
ing departure  from  his  past  activity. 

Q.  Could  I  just  go  back  to  the  discussion 
on  the  transit  rights  for  American  forces 
and  the  press  release  that  is  coming  out  on 
this  joint  commision?  Now,  Mr.  Weinberger 
recently,  I  think,  reached  agreement  on  a 
joint  commission  with  the  Saudi  Arabians 
on  a  similar  trip.  Can  you  discuss — is  there 
a  broad  administration  effort  to  get  this 
kind  of  joint  commission  or  closer  ties  with 
friendly  countries  in  the  region  now  going 
on?  Is  tnis  part  of  a  larger  effort? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  you  will  recall 
my  first  trip  to  the  region  last  spring10  when 
we  talked  about  the  desirability  of  greater 
cooperation,  and  the  development  of  a 
commonality  of  view  to  the  dangers  from 
external  sources  to  stability  of  the  region, 
and  externally  directed  internal  threats  to 
the  security  of  the  region.  I  think  I  recall  at 
the  time  and  in  the  period  since,  a  great 
deal  of  skepticism  about  this  from  some  of 
your  colleagues  in  the  press.  That  does  not 
make  it  any  less  desirable,  and  what  you  are 
witnessing  is  further  steps  in  that  direction. 
I  would  emphasize  again  as  I  did  at  the 
outset  of  our  discussion  about  this  objec- 
tive, that  this  in  no  way  runs  counter  to  our 
continuing  efforts  in  the  direction  of  achiev- 
ing a  comprehensive  settlement  of  long- 
standing Arab-Israeli  disputes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  always  described  these  as 
mutually  reinforcing  objectives.  And  when 
progress  is  achieved  in  one  area,  it  contrib- 
utes to  progress  in  the  other.  Just  as  when  a 
setback  occurs  in  one  area,  it  makes  the 
achievement  of  progress  in  the  other  more 
difficult. 


9  On  February  8-9,  1982,  an  OAU-sponsored 
committee  met  in  Nairobi  and  proposed  that  a 
mixed  UN/OAU  commission  should  be  sent  to 
the  Western  Sahara  at  least  a  month  before  a 
cease-fire  to  organize  the  referendum  to  deter- 
mine the  territory's  future  status.  (Keesing's  Contem- 
porary Archives,  May  14,  1982,  p.  31489) 


Document  427 

Statements  by  President  Reagan  and 
Moroccan  King  Hassan  II,  May  19, 
1982" 

U.S. -Moroccan  Discussion 
of  Bilateral  Relations 

The  President.  His  Majesty,  King  Has- 
san II  of  Morocco,  and  I  met  this  morning, 


10  Haig  visited  Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Italy,  Spain,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  West  Germany,  April  4-11,  1981. 

1 »  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  May  19, 
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and  he  was  my  guest  lunching.  He's  a  firm 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  his  working 
visit  to  Washington  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  build  on  two  centuries  of  cordial  diplo- 
matic relations  between  our  two  countries. 

It  is  a  real  personal  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  have  His  Majesty  as  our  guest. 

King  Hassan  is  the  leader  of  a  great 
nation  at  the  crossroads  of  two  continents 
lying  on  NATO's  southern  flank  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  deep 
ties  to  Africa,  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 
the  whole  Islamic  world.  We,  therefore, 
discussed  not  only  bilateral  relations  but  a 
wide  range  of  regional  and  global  issues. 

I  deeply  value  the  depth  of  experience 
and  breadth  of  vision  that  His  Majesty 
brings  to  the  issues  of  profound  mutual 
concern. 

His  Majesty  briefed  me  on  the  latest 
developments  in  his  efforts  to  reach  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict  in  the 
Western  Sahara.  And  I  expressed  my  admi- 
ration for  his  support  of  the  OAU,  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity,  referendum. 

We  discussed  opportunities  for  con- 
tinued progress  in  the  Middle  East  and 
agreed  to  continue  a  strategic  dialogue  on 
security  issues. 

We  reviewed  the  progress  that  we've 
achieved  in  augmenting  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions, the  Binational  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Relations  that  Secretary  Baldrige 
chaired  last  January,12  the  Joint  Military 
Commission  that  held  its  first  meeting  last 
month  and  the  agreement  establishing  a 
binational  commission  for  cultural  and  edu- 
cational exchange  that  Secretary  Haig 
signed  in  Morocco  in  February. 

We  considered  other  opportunities  for 
closer  cooperation  between  our  two  coun- 
tries in  private  investment,  trade,  and  other 
areas. 

And  I  expressed  to  His  Majesty  the  great 
value  the  United  States  places  on  coopera- 


1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  May  24,  1982,  pp.  672-673.  The 
remarks  were  made  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the 
White  House  at  1:48  p.m.  King  Hassan  visited 
Washington,  May  18-21,  1982. 

12  A  U.S.  trade  and  investment  mission  led  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige  visited 
Morocco,  January  19-20,  1982,  during  a  12-day 
tour  of  four  African  countries  (Ivory  Coast,  Nige- 
ria, Cameroon,  and  Morocco),  January  9-20, 
1982.  On  January  19,  1982,  Baldrige  chaired  the 
first  formal  meeting  of  the  U.S. -Moroccan  Joint 
Committee  for  Economic  Relations,  established 
by  an  agreement  signed  at  Washington,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1980. 


tion  with  him  and  on  friendship  with  Mo- 
rocco, a  country  that  stood  with  us  at  our 
independence,  fought  at  our  side  during 
the  Second  World  War  and  joins  with  us 
today  in  a  quest  for  world  peace  and  securi- 
ty- 

Your  Majesty,  we're  honored  to  have  you 
here  and  we  bid  you  welcome. 

King  Hassan.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  try  to 
be  understood  against — and  even  my  very 
bad  English.  But  I  shall  try  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  heart  to  thank  you  very 
deeply,  you  and  your  government  and  your 
people,  for  your  hospitality. 

And  I  can  assure  you  that  from  yesterday 
in  the  afternoon  until  now  I  really  felt  that  I 
was  between  very  strong  and  loyal  friends. 

Naturally,  the  nature  of  the  problems  of 
the  United  States  and  the  nature  of  our 
problems  in  Morocco,  they  have  not  the 
same  volume  and  they  are  not  at  the  same 
level.  But  the  nature  is  the  same.  Our  prob- 
lems, like  your  problems,  are  to  live  in  the 
dignity,  in  the  freedom  and  in  the  way  of  life 
which  our  people  choose  for  themselves 
and  for  the  future. 

A  big  ocean  is  between  the  United  States 
and  Morocco.  But  we  must  each  day  after 
each  day,  we  must  try  to  build  a  bridge  of 
solidarity  and  understanding.  We  can — or 
you  could  sometime,  you  and  I,  have  not 
the  same  analysis  or  the  same  position  for 
one  functioning  situation  in  the  world.  That 
is  the  sign  of  your  independence  and  our 
independence  and  the  sign  of  our  free  exer- 
cise of  our  sovereignty  as  you  are  free  to 
exercise  your  sovereignty. 

But  the  importance  is  to  see  and  to  know 
that  always,  as  before,  Moroccan  people 
and  American  people  are  ready  and  will  be 
ready  always  to  fight  for  the  same  ideal  and 
to  mix  their  blood  for  the  dignity  of  man 
and  the  freedom  of  the  countries. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  very 
warmly  for  your  hospitality  and  I  wish  for 
your  country  prosperity  and  glory  and  for 
yourself,  health  and  success.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 
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Document  428 

Statement  Read  by  the  Department  of  State 
Spokesman  (Fischer),  May  21,  1982" 

Visit  of  King  Hassan  II  of 
Morocco 

The  discussions  with  His  Majesty  King 
Hassan  II  have  been  most  satisfying  and 
thorough,  covering  a  broad  range  of  sub- 
jects. Perhaps  the  most  important  outcome 
of  the  visit  was  the  opportunity  for  the 
President  and  King  Hassan  to  have  face-to- 
face  discussions  on  the  major  issues  of 
common  concern  and  our  respective  posi- 
tions on  them. 

Secretary  Haig  and  Foreign  Minister 
Boucetta,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  ex- 
changed the  instruments  of  the  ratification 
of  the  agreement  establishing  a  binational 
cultural  and  educational  commission  on  the 
20th  of  May.  Secretary  Haig  signed  the 
agreement  in  Marakech  in  February  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  whole  process  was 
completed,  testifies  to  its  importance  to 
both  countries. 

We  also  had  a  chance  to  review  economic 
issues  of  common  interest.  In  order  to 
promote  U.S.  investment  in  Morocco,  an 
investment  working  group  in  the  U.S. -Mo- 
roccan Economic  Commission  will  be  estab- 
lished to  begin  operations  soon,  and  we've 
held  discussions  on  the  possibility  of 
negotiating  on  a  bilateral  investment  treaty. 
We  also  discussed  a  cooperative  venture  in 
dryland  agricultural  development.  It  is  our 
hope  to  be  able  to  provide  around  $200 
million  in  assistance  over  the  next  5  years 
for  this  effort  which  could  cushion  Morocco 
against  the  effects  of  another  devastating 
drought. 

We  reviewed  the  important  security  as- 
pects of  our  relationship.  Morocco  and  the 
United  States  have  had  a  long  tradition  of 
close  cooperation  on  security  issues  which 
has  been  strengthened  recently  with  an 
expanded  strategic  dialogue.  The  joint  mili- 
tary commission  is  an  important  vehicle  for 
continuing  discussions  between  our  respec- 
tive military  establishments. 

Both  sides  also  stressed  the  importance 
of  our  security  assistance  relationship.  We 


are  proceeding  with  negotiations  in  which 
Morocco  will  grant  U.S.  Forces  access  to 
Moroccan  transit  facilities  in  special  contin- 
gencies of  concern  to  both  countries.  A 
detailed  agreement  will  now  be  worked  out, 
and  we  expect  agreement  on  a  text  before 
His  Majesty  departs  the  United  States. 

We  discussed  the  implications  of  the 
OAU  actions  taken  toward  the  Western 
Sahara.  The  King's  initiative  taken  at 
Nairobi  last  year  calling  for  a  cease-fire  and 
referendum  continues  to  be  the  basis  of  our 
policy.  ^%fter  the  excellent  beginnings  of  the 
implementation  committee  of  this  year,  we 
hope  that  the  OAU  will  persist  in  its  activi- 
ties. 

Finally,  we  had  a  productive  exchange  on 
the  Middle  East  situation.  We  very  much 
value  the  views  of  King  Hassan  and  the 
constructive  approach  that  he  has  tradi- 
tionally taken  toward  that  issue.  We  reiter- 
ated U.S.  determination  to  press  forward 
with  the  autonomy  talks.  We  look  forward 
to  a  continuing  dialogue  with  Morocco  on 
this  vital  matter. 


Document  429 

Statement  Read  by  the  Department  of  State 
Spokesman  (Fischer),  May  21,   198214 

Agreement  on  U.S.  Use  of 
Moroccan  Airfields 

I  have  a  statement  regarding  the  Facili- 
ties Agreement  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  Morocco.  The  United  States  and  Mo- 
rocco have  reached  agreement  on  the  use 
and  transit  by  the  U.S.  Forces  of  agreed 
airfields  in  emergencies  and  for  periodic 
training.15  The  United  States  will  not  per- 
manently station  armed  forces  or  establish 
U.S.  military  bases  in  Morocco  in  connec- 
tion with  carrying  out  this  agreement.  It  will 
have  an  initial  term  of  6  years  and  will 
continue  thereafter  unless  terminated  on  2- 
years'  notice  by  either  party. 


13  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  printed  also  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  August  1982,  p.  70.  The  statement  was 
read  at  the  Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Brief- 
ing held  at  12:40  p.m. 


14  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  This  statement  was  read  at  the 
Department  of  State  Dailv  Press  Briefing  held  at 
12:20  p.m. 

15  Reference  is  to  the  Agreement  Concerning 
the  Use  of  Certain  Facilities  in  Morocco  by  the 
United  States,  effected  bv  notes  exchanged  at 
Washington,  May  27,  1982.  (TIAS  10399) 
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Document  430 

Statement  and  Remarks  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Weinberger),  Dhahran,  Saudi 
Arabia,  February  9,   1982  (Extracts)1 

Establishment  of  a  Saudi- 
U.S.  Joint  Committee  for 
Military  Projects 


Secretary  Weinberger.  ...  I  would 
like  to  express  the  great  appreciation  that 
we  all  feel,  my  party  and  I,  for  the  warmth 
and  hospitality  that  has  been  extended  to  us 
and  the  warmth  of  the  greetings  and  impor- 
tance of  the  statements  made  to  us  by  His 
Majesty,  the  King,  the  Crown  Prince,  His 
Highness  Prince  Sultan,  and  His  Highness 
Prince  Saud,  Foreign  Minister. 

During  the  course  of  these  meetings  we 
have  been  impressed  repeatedly  with  the 
great  desire  on  both  sides  for  a  warm  and 
continued  friendly  relation  between  our 
two  great  countries.  I  would  particularly 
like  to  thank  the  Saudi  people  for  the  way  in 
which  they  manifested  their  great  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States  for  so  many  years. 

During  the  course  of  these  meetings  we 
agreed  to  establish  and  oversee  a  Saudi- 
U.S.  Joint  Committee  for  Military  Projects, 
which  will  deal  with  military  matters  of 
mutual  interest  to  our  two  countries.  And, 
of  course,  His  Highness  is  correct  that  it  is 
not  the  only  area  in  which  we  would  want  to 
have  cooperation.  We  are  also  very  in- 
terested in  doing  things  to  help  other  na- 
tions. We  have  both  been  very  generous  in 
our  aid  and  assistance  to  other  countries 


and  we  want  to  work  to  continue  that  in  a 
mutually  beneficial  way. 

We  also  have  had  a  most  helpful  ex- 
change of  views  on  the  immediate  problems 
that  are  facing  both  of  our  countries  in  this 
area  and  we  have  discussed  the  arrange- 
ments for  completing  the  sale  of  the 
AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  for  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  AW  ACS  in  the  King- 
dom until  the  Saudi  AW  ACS  arrive.2  And  as 
a  result  of  these  discussions,  I  am  happy  to 
say  we  have  agreed  on  all  the  measures  that 
are  necessary  for  the  sale  of  the  AW  ACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  great  ap- 
preciation in  that  [what]  I  feel  that  I  know  all 
the  members  of  my  party  feel  for  the 
warmth  of  our  welcome,  for  the  friendship 
of  the  Saudi  people  and  for  His  Majesty's 
Government  and  for  all  the  people  who 
have  been  so  cordial  and  helpful  to  us,  and 
certainly  Prince  Sultan  has  been  foremost  in 
the  hospitality  and  the  cordiality  that  he  has 
extended  to  us. 


1  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  Between  February  4  and  13, 
Weinberger  visited  the  United  Kingdom,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Oman,  Jordan,  and  West  Germany.  He 
arrived  in  Saudi  Arabia  on  February  7,  and  made 
these  remarks  prior  to  his  departure.  The  omitted 
portions  are  the  introductory  remarks  by  Prince 
Sultan  Ibn  Abdul  Aziz,  Saudi  Arabian  Minister  of 
Defense  and  Aviation,  and  his  and  Weinberger's 
responses  to  questions  on  the  U.S.  position  to- 
ward Israel  in  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  U.S. 
and  Saudi  Arabian  cooperation  in  the  fields  of 
technology  and  industrial  development,  and  Af- 
ghanistan. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  some 
detail — first  of  all  the  joint  committee  that 
was  set  up  with  the  Saudis,  and  number  two, 
was  the  Gulf  Cooperative  Council3  brought 
up  and  does  the  United  States  have  any 
intention  to  specifically  help  countries  as  a 
result  of  your  talks  here  today,  specifically 
help  those  countries  with  military  aspects  of 
their — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  Joint 
Commission  will  essentially  be  designed  to 
follow  up  and  follow  on  with  work  that  has 
been  already  underway.  We  will  obviously 
take  up  anything  the  Joint  Committee  for 
Military  Projects  wants  to  take  up.  His 
Highness  and  I  will  be  cochairmen  and  we 
will  meet  annually,  once  in  one  country  and 
again  in  the  other  country  and  experts  on 
our  staff  will  be  meeting  more  often  than 
that.  We  would  be  primarily  concerned  with 


2  That  is,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  AWACS  aircraft 
deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  1980  would  remain 
there  until  1985.  For  documentation  concerning 
the  proposed  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
Chapter  11,  Part  J. 

3  On  February  4  and  5,  1981,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Bahrain,  Kuwait,  Oman,  Qatar,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  met  in 
Riyadh  to  establish  a  Cooperation  Council  of  the 
Arab  Gulf  States.  The  heads  of  state  of  the  mem- 
ber countries  held  their  first  meeting  in  Abu 
Dhabi,  Mav  25-26,  1981. 
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following  up  on  the  necessary  actions  on 
various  military  projects.  With  respect  to 
the  second  part  of  your  question,  the  Gulf 
Cooperation  League  was  mentioned  from 
time  to  time,  not  in  any  special  connection. 
We  are  helping  with  other  Arab  countries  in 
military  assistance  and  economic  assistance 
and  we  certainly  plan  to  continue  that  as 
long  as  it  is  desired  and  it  is  desired  so  far  as 
we  know. 


Document  431 

Testimony  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Xear  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs  (Constable)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  March 
3,  1982  (Extract)4 

Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Middle  East  Peace  Process 


Mr.  Shamansky.  How  about  the  Saudis? 

Mr.  Constable.  The  Saudis  take  the 
posture  that  they  are  prepared  to  go  along 
with  what  the  Palestinians  want  on  the  issue 
of  the  West  Bank. 

Mr.  Shamansky.  Unrelated  to  their  sup- 
plying them  with  money? 

Mr.  Constable.  They  supply  their 
money  because  they  are  sympathetic  to  the 
Palestinian  cause.  They  are  not  prepared  to 
try  to  dictate  or  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  the 
Palestinians  how  they  define  their  own  tacti- 
cal position.  If  the  Palestinians,  the  PLO 
would  say,  "Yes,  we  will  recognize  Israel," 
the  Saudis  would  be  very  happy  with  that 
outcome. 

Mr.  Shamansky.  But  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing to  suggest  that  the  Saudis  should 
suggest  it  to  the  PLO. 

Mr.  Constable.  WTe  have  a  lot  of  discus- 
sions with  the  Saudis  about  all  of  these 


4  Source:  Developments  m  the  Middle  East,  March 
1 982:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  21-23. 


issues.  Now,  the  point  at  which  we  make 
suggestions  to  them  or  the  line  between 
suggestions  and  telling  them  what  our  posi- 
tion is  and  what  we  think  would  be  helpful 
to  the  process,  is  a  fine  one. 

Mr.  Shamansky.  But  there  are  no  un- 
toward consequences  for  the  Saudis  not  to 
do  that,  as  far  as  our  policy  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Constable.  We  have  a  variety  of 
relationships  with  the  Saudis  and  a  variety 
of  interests  which  we  seek  to  advance. 

Mr.  Sihamansky.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the 
Saudis  are  doing  to  try  to  defuse  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon,  and  to  what  extent  they 
can  pressure  or  they  have  pressured  the 
Syrians  to  withdraw  those  missiles? 

Mr.  Constable.  They  were  very,  very 
helpful  in  producing  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities last  July  when  Ambassador  Habib  un- 
dertook on  behalf  of  the  President  to  or- 
ganize that.  The  Saudis  engaged  in  that 
effort  and  were  very  helpful  in  it  and  very 
constructive. 

They  have  also  participated  in  the  so- 
called  Bayt  ad-Din  process  to  try  to  bring 
together,  reconcile,  the  factions  in  Lebanon 
that  would  strengthen  the  central  govern- 
ment in  a  way  that  would  enable  the  whole 
Lebanese  crisis  to  be  defused. 

That  process  had,  I  think,  constructive 
Saudi  support  and  interest.  It  has  not  gone 
ahead  as  well  as  any  of  us  had  hoped  that  it 
would.  Ambassador  Habib  will  be  in  Saudi 
Arabia  in  the  next  few  days  talking  again 
with  the  Saudis  about  the  Lebanon  question 
and  ways  in  which  some  of  these  efforts 
might  progress  further. 

Mr.  Shamansky.  Why  have  the  Saudis  re- 
established relations  with  Libya? 

Mr.  Constable.  They  did  it  at  a  time 
after  the  annexation  of  the  Golan  when 
there  was  a  kind  of  a  drawing  together  in 
the  Arab  world. 

Now,  I  can  only  speculate  on  what  all  of 
their  motives  were.  But  they  were  undoubt- 
edly urged  to  do  this  by  other  Arab  nations 
who  wanted  to  see  a  solid  front  develop  in 
reaction  to  Israeli  annexations. 

I  do  not  think  the  re-establishment  of 
relations  has  led  to  very  much.  The  Libyan 
Embassy  has  not  been  reopened  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Just  before  coming  over  here  I  saw  a 
ticker  today  that  Qadhafi  is  blaming  all  of 
the  gulf  leaders  for  supporting  high  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  low  prices,  and  they  are 
causing  other  Arabs  such  as  themselves 
great  difficulties.  According  to  the  ticker 
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the  Saudi  response  to  this  was,  "Qadhafi  is 
a  nitwit." 

So,  it  does  not  suggest  that  the  relation- 
ship is  going  very  far. 

Mr.  Shamansky.  Do  you  see  the  Saudis 
working  with  other  Arab  States  to  make  the 
Fahd  plan5  an  alternative  to — I  do  not  want 
to  say  an  alternative  to  the  Camp  David,  but 
at  least  getting  some  movement? 

Mr.  Constable.  Let  me  make  it  clear, 
certainly  we  do  not  see  it  as  an  alternative. 
Since  the  Fez  summit  failure6  the  Saudis 
have  been,  I  think,  considerably  less  active 
on  the  Fahd  plan.  Whether  they  intend  to 
pursue  it  further  in  the  future  I  do  not 
know.  Some  Arab  leaders  continue  to  talk 
about  its  importance  and  believe  that  it 
should  be  pursued.  But  I  think  it  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Mr.  Shamansky.  What  was  the  motiva- 
tion for  proposing  it  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause it  was  an  aberration  in  their  previ- 
ously rather  low  profile. 

Mr.  Constable.  It  was  part  of  the  pat- 
tern of,  perhaps,  greater  Saudi  assertive- 
ness,  greater  involvement  in  the  Lebanon 
crisis.  Perhaps  a  feeling  that  it  was  time  to 
develop  a  new  Arab  position  on  the  issues 
of  an  Arab-Israeli  settlement,  that  the  Arab 
positions  had  been  rather  stagnant  and  un- 
productive. 

Now,  whether  they  saw  it  genuinely  in 
terms  of  an  alternative  or  a  process  of 
defining  Arab  positions  in  a  more  construc- 
tive way  is  not  entirely  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  Shamansky.  What  have  you  con- 
cluded as  to  Saudi  Arabia's  acceptance  of 
the  continued  existance  of  Israel  and  an 
acceptance  in  the  area  as  a  state? 

Mr.  Constable.  Yes,  we  think  that  that 
was  what  they  were  saying.  There  had  been 
contradictory  statements  off  and  on  since 
that,  but  the  latest  thing  that  I  am  aware  of 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  that  was  their 
intent. 

Mr.  Shamansky.  In  other  words,  that 
they  have  accepted  it.  I  mean,  in  terms  of  de 
jure,  not  just  de  facto. 


5  On  August  8,  1981,  Crown  Prince  Fahd  of 
Saudi  Arabia  proposed  an  eight-point  plan  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  For  the  text  of  the  plan, 
see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
document  312. 

6  The  Arab  League  scheduled  a  summit  con- 
ference in  Fez,  Morocco,  for  November  25  to  28, 
1981.  Only  8  out  of  21  heads  of  state  attended  the 
conference,  which  adjourned  on  November  25 
without  adopting  a  common  diplomatic  strategy 
toward  Israel. 


Mr.  Constable.  That  they  are  prepared 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Shamansky.  Yes,  that  should  be  the 
collective  Arab  position. 

Mr.  Constable.  Yes,  with  definition  of 
borders  still  to  be  decided. 

Mr.  Shamansky.  Yes,  yes  because  frank- 
ly, we  have  heard  them  say  with  respect  to 
one  of  the  eight  points  that  if  the  Israelis 
were  concerned  about  changing  the  border, 
say,  from  10  km  to  20  km,  they  could 
understand  that  because  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  country. 

At  least  it  is  my  conclusion  that  is  a 
rather  key  element  if  not  the  basic  one  in 
the  whole  area.  Are  they  doing  anything  to 
lobby  their  fellow  Arab  States? 

Mr.  Constable.  Well,  they  worked  pret- 
ty hard  on  it  before  the  Fez  summit.  The 
effort  was  unsuccessful.  My  sense  is  that 
they  are  still  interested  in  this  effort.  There 
is  no  date  for  a  new  summit  yet,  but  I  would 
expect  when  that  issue  is  resolved  when  a 
new  summit  will  be  held,  that  one  will  see 
some  resumption  of  this  activity  in  some 
form. 


Document  432 

Statement  by  Vice  President  Bush,  Riyadh, 
Saudi  Arabia,  June  16,  19827 

Death  of  King  Khalid  of 
Saudi  Arabia 

We  have  mourned  with  the  people  of 
Saudi  Arabia  the  death  of  a  wise  King  and 


7  Source:  Press  Release,  June  16,  1982,  Office 
of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President.  Vice 
President  Bush  made  the  statement  before  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  after  attending  the  funer- 
al of  King  Khalid  of  Saudi  Arabia,  who  died  on 
June  13,  1982.  Other  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion included:  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger;  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy;  Senator  J. 
Bennett  Johnston;  Representative  William  S. 
Broomfield;  Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki; 
General  Lew  Allen,  Jr.,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff; 
Robert  C.  McFarlane,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs;  and  Jo- 
seph Twinam,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs.  For 
President  Reagan's  statement  on  the  death  of 
King  Khalid,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents,  June  21,  1982,  p.  795. 
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noble  man.  He  will  be  greatly  missed.  We 
have  been  honored  with  the  opportunity  to 
pay  our  respects  to  His  Majesty  King  Fahd, 
His  Royal  Highness  Crown  Prince  Abdul- 
lah, His  Highness  Prince  Sultan  and  their 
distinguished  colleagues  and  counselors  in 
this  hour  of  grief.  We  have  affirmed  the 
deep  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  indicated  our  gov- 
ernment's desire  to  have  the  benefit  in  the 
days  ahead  of  their  counsel.  The  friendship 
between  our  two  nations  is  old  and  strong. 
It  is  built  on  mutual  respect  and  shared 
interests,  a  friendship  we  value,  and  one 
that  will  grow  and  endure  in  the  years 
ahead. 

In  our  meeting,  His  Majesty  King  Fahd 
impressed  upon  me  the  depth  of  feeling 
that  he  and  the  Saudi  people  feel  about  the 
situation  in  Lebanon.  As  a  man  of  peace 
representing  stability  in  the  region,  he 
shares  with  the  United  States  the  dual  ob- 
jectives of  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  Lebanese  people. 
I  emphasized  to  him  the  commitment  of 
President  Reagan  to  U.N.  Resolutions  508 
and  509.  The  reestablishment  of  peace  in 
the  area  is  a  goal  that  we  both  seek  and 
pursue. 

On  my  return  to  the  United  States,  I  will 
convey  the  commitment  to  peace  of  the 
leaders  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  President  Rea- 
gan. 

The  President  and  our  hosts  here  in 
Saudi  Arabia  share  the  same  objectives — 
that  the  time  has  long  passed  for  differences 
to  be  settled  by  the  guns  of  war  and  that  the 
peace  process  and  stability  in  the  region 
must  be  advanced  by  diplomatic  discus- 
sions, not  by  continued  death  and  destruc- 
tion. 

Despite  the  crisis  which  now  involves  us 
all,  we  have  not  lost  hope  that  this  area  of 
the  world  can  indeed  be  one  of  peace  and 
one  of  prosperity  for  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  suffering  and  those  who  have  suf- 
fered so  much. 


K.  Tunisia 


Document  433 

Remarks  by  President  Reagan  and  Tunisian 
Prime  Minister  Mzali,   April   29,    19821 


Visit  of  Prime  Minister 
Mohamed  Mzali 

The  President.  Prime  Minister  Mzali 
and  I  met  at  11:30  today  and  we  have  just 
lunched  together.  And  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  Prime  Minister.  His 
visit  to  Washington  has  initiated  a  personal 
exchange  of  views  that  I  look  forward  to 
continuing. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  by  his  visit 
because  I  didn't  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  Tunisian  President  Habib  Bour- 
guiba  when  he  visited  the  United  States 
privately  earlier  this  year.2  It's  a  special 
pleasure  to  meet  with  the  leader  of  a  coun- 
try with  which  our  relations  have  been  and 
are  characterized  by  continuing  trust  and 
friendship. 

I'm  proud  that  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  play  a  role  in  the  outstanding 
economic  growth  and  development  of  Tu- 
nisia. And  I  have  told  the  Prime  Minister 
that  he  can  count  on  us  as  Tunisia  faces  the 
external  threats  that  have  emerged  in  the 
past  few  years.  He  and  I  renewed  our  hope 
for  an  increased  level  of  trade  and  com- 
merce between  our  nations  as  a  means  of 
benefiting  our  peoples  and  sealing  our 
friendship. 

We  exchanged  views  on  the  Middle  East, 
and  I  reassured  the  Prime  Minister  of  our 
determination  to  spare  no  exertion  in  seek- 
ing to  bring  a  just  and  lasting  peace  to  the 
Middle  East. 

I  regret  only  the  shortness  of  his  visit. 
Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  certainly  are  most 
welcome  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  Prime  Minister.  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  received  this  morning  by  President  Rea- 


1  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, May  3,  1982,  p.  545.  The  remarks  were 
made  on  the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House  at 
1:17  p.m.,  following  a  meeting  in  the  Oval  Office 
and  a  luncheon  in  the  State  Dining  Room  of  the 
White  House.  Prime  Minister  Mzali  made  an  offi- 
cial working  visit  to  Washington,  April  26-30, 
1982. 

2  President  Bourguiba  made  a  private  visit  to 
the  United  States,  January  17-30,  1982. 
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gan,  to  whom  I  brought  the  very  friendly 
greetings  of  President  Bourguiba  and  to 
whom  I  expressed  our  thanks  for  the  efforts 
that  the  United  States  has  made  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  social  and  economic  development 
of  Tunisia. 

The  contribution  of  the  United  States 
began  right  at  independence  and  has  as- 
sumed different  forms  and  has  been  carried 
out  at  different  levels.  I'm  very  happy  and 
very  satisfied  to  note  that  as  a  contribution 
to  the  success  of  our  Sixth  Plan,  Tunisia  can 
continue  to  count  on  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States. 

I  was  happy  to  listen  to  the  views  of 
President  Reagan  on  a  number  of  issues 
effecting  world  peace  and  the  situation  in 
different  regions  of  the  world,  especially 
the  Middle  East — the  situation  on  the  Iraqi- 
Iranian   border  and   the   situation   in   the 


Mediterranean.  We  exchanged  information. 
We  exchanged  viewpoints.  It  was  a  very 
interesting  meeting. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  full  gratification  at  the  very  warm  and 
friendly  welcome  which  was  extended  to 
myself  and  to  my  colleagues  who  traveled 
with  me.  We  received  a  very  warm  welcome 
not  only  from  President  Reagan  and  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  and  the  senior  officials 
of  his  government  but  also  from  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  hope  very  much  that  my  visit  will  have 
strengthened  the  traditional  bonds  of 
friendship  between  our  two  countries  and 
that  it  will  be  further  strengthened  by  future 
contacts  at  all  levels. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Chapter  12.  South  Asia 


A.  Regional  Policies 
and  Developments 


Document  434 

Statements  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs  (Schneider)  Before  Subcommittees  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
December  9,   19821 

Balancing  Strategic 
Interests  and  Human 
Rights  in  South  Asia 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  wish  to 
express  my  thanks  for  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  these  subcommittees  to 
discuss  a  crucially  important  subject.  I  com- 
mend the  committees  for  setting  forth  the 
issue  in  this  manner  of  balancing  strategic 
interests  and  human  rights.  In  my  case,  I 
will  comment  on  this  issue  in  regard  to  the 
countries  of  South  Asia. 

Our  objective  in  South  Asia  is  to  pro- 
mote human  rights  in  conjunction  with  stra- 
tegic interests.  We  also  do  not  see  these  as 
mutually  exclusive;  rather,  we  see  them  as 
complementary  parallel  objectives. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  see  that 
the  strength  of  the  United  States,  the 
strength  of  U.S.  security  in  the  world,  is  an 
important    requirement    for    creating    the 


1  Source:  Reconciling  Human  Rights  and  U.S.  Se- 
curity Interests  in  Asia:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  and  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh 
Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1983),  pp. 
440-452.  Schneider  testified  before  a  joint  session 
of  the  two  subcommittees.  Representative  Sam 
Gejdenson,  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organizations, 
presided  during  Schneider's  presentation.  Ste- 
phen J.  Solarz,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  joined  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  presentation.  The  exchange 
between  Schneider  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committees which  grew  out  of  the  presentation  is 
ibid.,  pp.  453-476.  For  an  extract,  see  document 
447. 


kind  of  world  in  which  human  rights  can 
prosper.  Therefore,  our  strategic  interests 
are  related  in  that  way  to  human  rights. 

Similarly,  we  see  in  our  experience  that 
countries  which  have  a  developed  system  of 
political  communication,  representative  in- 
stitutions and  which  observe  human  rights, 
are  more  stable  and  therefore  are  better 
able  to  cooperate  with  us  in  pursuit  of  our 
security  interests. 

We  see  no  single  model  for  represent- 
ative government  or  for  observation  of 
human  rights  which  we  would  prescribe  for 
our  friends.  But  we  do  consider  that  there 
are  certain  general  values,  overall  princi- 
ples, which  are  generally  applicable. 

With  regard  to  our  strategic  interests  in 
South  Asia,  there  too,  but  in  very  specific 
form,  our  major  strategic  interest  is  to  deter 
Soviet  expansion,  to  deter  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. We  have  been  made  quite  aware  of  the 
crucial  nature  of  this  objective  by  Soviet 
aggression  in  Afghanistan  almost  3  years 
ago. 

Closely  associated  with  this  objective  is 
our  purpose  of  promoting  political  and 
economic  development,  and  through 
promoting  this  development,  to  promote 
the  stability  of  the  countries  in  the  region. 
And  I  should  explain  I  do  not  like  that  term 
"stability"  very  much  because  it  suggests 
we  want  to  keep  things  the  same  as  they  are. 
By  stability  I  mean  orderly  change,  because 
change,  of  course,  is  necessary.  Indeed  it  is 
a  requirement  for  the  very  stability  of  which 
we  speak. 

These  efforts  on  our  part,  both  to  deter 
Soviet  expansion  and  also  to  promote  polit- 
ical and  economic  development  are  aimed 
at  creating  conditions  under  which  human 
rights  can  be  better  observed.  Therefore, 
we  have  complementary,  reinforcing  objec- 
tives. 

I  might  very  briefly  mention  something 
of  our  positions  on  countries  in  South  Asia. 
India,  for  example,  has  a  remarkable  record 
of  participatory  democracy:  Seven  general 
elections,  five  peaceful  changes  of  national 
government  within  three  decades.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  peaceful  change,  the  peaceful  transi- 
tion from  one  government  to  another  which 
is  the  ultimate  test  of  representative  institu- 
tions. 
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The  United  States  can  be  proud  of  the 
role  which  it  has  played  over  the  years,  not 
in  rewarding  India  for  achievement — I  think 
it  is  demeaning  to  suggest  that  we  would  in 
some  way  pay  off  a  country  for  forms  of 
government  it  has  developed  itself — but  the 
United  States  can  be  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions it  has  made  in  India  which  have  helped 
India  proceed  along  the  lines  which  it  has 
determined  on  its  own. 

We  have  been  the  largest  aid  donor.  The 
achievements  of  Indian  agriculture,  in  par- 
ticular, have  been  crucial  for  the  success  of 
Indian  development.  And  we  have  played  a 
major  role  in  that.  We  have  thousands  of 
Indian  students  in  the  United  States  every 
year  who  have  returned  to  India  with  a  clear 
knowledge  of  how  American  democracy 
functions  and  put  that  knowledge  into  prac- 
tice at  home. 

We  have  small,  but  what  we  think  are 
terribly  important  military  training  pro- 
grams in  which  Indian  military  personnel 
who  are  familiar  with  their  version  of  the 
control  of  the  civil  over  the  military,  learn 
how  we  do  it  here.  We  have  had  any  number 
of  additional  contacts,  business  and  cultur- 
al, which  reinforce  both  democracies. 

The  administration  has  responded  to  In- 
dian success  in  a  number  of  ways,  by  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  India:  Mrs.  Gan- 
dhi's visit,  the  initiatives  that  took  place 
then,  the  revitalization  of  our  joint  commis- 
sion,2 the  political  dialog  that  our  Under 
Secretary  recently  took  up  in  Delhi.3  In  a 
number  of  ways  we  have  shown  our  ap- 
preciation of  Indian  achievement. 

Let  me  speak  also  briefly  of  Pakistan.  As 
we  know,  from  the  President  of  Pakistan, 
who  is  now  a  guest  of  the  United  States  in 
this  country4 — he  has  left  Washington  only 
this  morning — Pakistan  faces  a  severe 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union,  a  threat  from 
the  Soviet  Union  through  Afghanistan.  This 
is  a  real  threat,  and  it  is  in  the  United  States 
strategic  interest  that  Pakistan  be  enabled 


2  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  visited  the 
United  States  from  July  28  to  August  4,  1982.  For 
documentation  relating  to  the  visit,  and  the  con- 
sequent reestablishment  of  ajoint  Indo-U.S.  com- 
mission dealing  with  science,  economics,  and  cul- 
ture, see  Chapter  12,  Part  D. 

3  Under  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence  S. 
Eagleburger  visited  India  in  November  1982  dur- 
ing a  trip  which  also  took  him  to  Korea,  Japan, 
Pakistan,  and  the  Sudan. 

4  President  Zia  ul-Haq  visited  the  United  States 
from  December  6  to  December  14,  1982.  He  was 
entertained  by  President  Reagan  in  Washington, 
December  6-9.  For  documentation  on  the  Zia  visit 
to  Washington,  see  Chapter  12,  Part  E. 


to  meet  this  threat  with  confidence.  It  is  in 
our  interest,  first,  because  of  events  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  manner  in  which  Pakistan 
in  various  fora  around  the  world  has  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  a  free  Afghanistan 
and  has  argued  strongly  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops.  It  is  important  because  of 
the  security  of  Pakistan  itself,  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  us.  It  is  important  be- 
cause of  the  Soviet  threat  which  reaches 
beyond  Pakistan  to  the  Gulf,  to  the  Arabian 
Sea,  to  areas  of  vital  importance  to  the 
United  States. 

And  it  has  been  for  this  reason  that  the 
United  States  has  agreed  with  Pakistan  on  a 
6-year  program  of  assistance,5  subject  to 
annual  congressional  appropriation,  de- 
signed to  assist  Pakistan  to  meet  that  threat, 
but  also  to  develop  the  Pakistani  economy, 
because  we  recognize  both  of  these  are 
important  for  the  stability  and  confidence 
which  Pakistan  must  have  in  order  to  evolve 
some    sort    of  representative    institutions. 

In  regard  to  these  human  rights  interests 
of  the  United  States,  we  think  it  is  important 
to  examine  Pakistan  in  terms  of  the  difficul- 
ties it  has  had  over  the  years  of  its  indepen- 
dence in  evolving  parliamentary  constitu- 
tional institutions,  problems  of  national 
identity,  the  relationship  between  religion 
and  government,  social,  political,  econom- 
ic, regional,  and  ethnic  differences  within 
the  country.  Pakistan  has  indeed  had  dif- 
ficulty in  evolving  governmental  forms,  of 
which  it  has  tried  a  number. 

Our  human  rights  policies  should  take 
into  account  both  this  history  and  our  secu- 
rity interests.  And  it  is  within  this  context 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  sought  to 
encourage  representative  government  with- 
in Pakistan  with  a  view  that  such  govern- 
ment would  help  Pakistan  deal  with  some  of 
these  pressures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  briefly  to 
summarize  my  remarks.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  answer  questions  and  go  into 
any  of  these  subjects  in  greater  detail. 
Again,  let  me  express  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  here. 

[Mr.  Schneider's  prepared  statement  fol- 
lows:]6 

Chairmen  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tees: I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 


5  For  documentation  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  long-term  program  of  assistance,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
Chapter  12,  Part  E. 

6  Bracketed  note  appears  in  the  source  text. 
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to  testify  on  the  problem  we  face  in  balanc- 
ing our  strategic  interests  and  human  rights 
concerns  in  the  countries  of  South  Asia: 
Afghanistan,  Bangladesh,  India,  Nepal, 
Pakistan,  and  Sri  Lanka. 

As  Mr.  Shoesmith7  has  said,  our  objec- 
tive is  to  promote  and  protect  human 
rights — not  against  our  strategic  interests, 
but  in  conjunction  with  them.  This  adminis- 
tration believes  that  in  the  long  run  Ameri- 
can Human  Rights  concerns  and  strategic 
interests  point  generally  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  development  of  stable  democratic 
institutions,  greater  tolerance  for  free 
speech,  popular  participation  in  govern- 
ment, and  respect  for  fundamental  human 
rights  will  lead  to  enhanced  stability  and 
prospects  for  peace. 

In  South  Asia  our  strategic  interests 
focus  on  deterring  Soviet  expansionism  in  a 
region  whose  geographic  proximity  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  sea  lanes  leading  to  it 
have  highlighted  its  importance  to  us.  To 
this  end  we  cooperate  in  various  ways — 
whether  through  diplomatic  dialogue  or 
security  assistance — to  promote  the  security 
of  the  region.  Concurrently,  we  support 
economic  growth  and  political  stability 
aimed  at  fostering  strong  and  independent 
South  Asian  nations  which  can  accord  basic 
human  rights  to  their  citizens.  South  Asian 
countries  are  among  the  very  poorest  in  the 
world,  making  all  the  more  critical  the  inter- 
relationship of  our  security,  developmental, 
and  human  rights  goals. 

President  Reagan  has  committed  the 
United  States  to  make  a  greater  effort  inter- 
nationally to  assist  the  development  of  de- 
mocracy. The  President  believes  that  sup- 
port for  the  growth  of  democracy  should  be 
an  important  dimension  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  other  demo- 
cratic nations.  There  is  no  single  model  that 
is  applicable  to  all  countries.  However,  de- 
mocracies no  matter  what  shape  are  built 
upon  a  set  of  basic  principles  which  we 
believe  are  valid  in  most  societies — and, 
where  followed,  have  resulted  in  nations 
with  relatively  stable  political  and  economic 
systems  flexible  enough  to  meet  a  complex, 
changing  international  environment,  and 
respect  for  human  rights. 

While  each  country  must  find  its  own 
way  toward  representative  institutions,  we 
have  fostered  an  understanding  of  demo- 
cratic values  and  processes  in  South  Asia  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  including  our  develop- 


7  Thomas  P.  Shoesmith,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 
For  the  text  of  the  statement  made  by  Shoesmith 
earlier  in  the  hearing,  see  document  463. 


ment  programs  and  information  and  visitor 
exchange.  We  have  quietly  used  our  diplo- 
macy to  encourage  broader  participation  in 
government.  We  are  now  exploring  the 
possibilities  for  specific  activities  to  help 
enhance  representative  systems  in  India,  Sri 
Lanka,  and  Nepal  and  to  promote  such 
systems  in  the  other  nations  of  South  Asia. 

A  discussion  of  specific  countries  in 
South  Asia  will  serve  to  highlight  our  ap- 
proach to  promoting  both  U.S.  strategic 
interests  and  human  rights. 

India  is  a  key  nation  in  a  region  of  the 
world  important  to  U.S.  strategic  interests. 
It  is  the  largest  nation  in  South  Asia  in 
terms  of  its  population,  economy,  and  mili- 
tary strength.  India  has  a  remarkable  record 
of  over  three  decades  of  democratic  rule — 
seven     general     elections;     five     peaceful 
changes  of  national  government.  Indian  de- 
mocracy has  endured  almost  to  the  point  at 
which  the  world  takes  it  for  granted.  In  fact, 
the   administration   attaches   great   impor- 
tance to  maintaining  constructive  relations 
with  India  and  has  sought  ways  to  expand 
its  dialogue  with  India  and  to  work  together 
more  closely.  The  visit  of  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi   here   this   summer  and   the   solid 
progress  made  on  the  initiatives  announced 
at  that  time  demonstrate  the  interest  on 
both  sides  in  seeking  a  better  understand- 
ing  and   finding   ways    to    strengthen   the 
already  extensive  ongoing  ties.  As  a  part  of 
this  process  the  Indo-U.S.  Joint  Commis- 
sion, with  its  subcommissions  on  science 
and  technology,  economics  and  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  education  and  culture  have 
been  revitalized.  As  a  result  of  a  decision  at 
the  time  of  Mrs.  Gandhi's  visit,  our  political 
dialogue  has  been  intensified  by  the  recent 
visit  to  India  for  bilateral  talks  of  Under 
Secretary  Eagleburger.  The  Government  of 
India  has  issued  a  special  invitation  to  Sec- 
retary Shultz  to  visit  New  Delhi. 

In  particular,  we  see  good  scope  for 
enhanced  cooperation  in  the  economic, 
commercial,  and  scientific  areas.  We  are 
encouraging  U.S.  firms  to  take  advantage  of 
new  opportunities  in  India  which  are  the 
result  of  the  improved  business  climate 
there.  American  companies  can  thereby 
contribute  their  unique  talents  and  technol- 
ogy to  assisting  India's  development  efforts 
through  private  sector  to  private  sector 
collaboration.  The  President's  Science  Ad- 
visor led  a  senior  group  to  India  last  month 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  enhanced  joint 
cooperation  in  certain  specialized  fields  of 
science.  We  recently  invited  a  group  of 
Indian  Parliamentarians,  including  the 
Speaker,  to  observe  the  congressional  elec- 
tions. 
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Since  India  won  independence  in  1947, 
the  United  States  has  admired  its  vigorous 
democratic  process  and  has  been  the  major 
foreign  contributor  to  Indian  economic  de- 
velopment. Our  two  countries  have  worked 
closely  in  bringing  about  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  Indian  agriculture.  Over  the  years 
there  has  been  extensive  interaction  be- 
tween our  nations  including  the  education 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  Indians  in  American 
universities.  We  also  have  a  modest  military 
cooperation  program  with  India  (some  cash 
sales  of  equipment  and  training  of  a  few 
military  officers),  which  supports  our  secu- 
rity and  democracy  objectives.  The  issue  of 
civilian  supremacy  over  the  military  does 
not  arise  in  India,  which  stands  as  a  model 
throughout  the  world  for  its  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  civilian  con- 
trol. 

Sri  Lanka  is  strategically  located  astride 
the  major  ocean  trade  routes  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  offers  access  for  U.S.  Navy  ves- 
sels. Our  substantial  economic  develop- 
ment program,  training  for  military  stu- 
dents, and  active  political  dialogue  serve  to 
demonstrate  strong  U.S.  support  for  this 
strategic  and  democratic  country.  Since  in- 
dependence Sri  Lanka  has  a  history  of  free 
elections  and  active  popular  participation. 
Sri  Lanka's  current  government  also  favors 
a  market-oriented,  free  enterprise  econom- 
ic approach.  In  addition  to  helping  fund 
two  of  the  three  lead  projects  in  Sri  Lanka's 
development  strategy,  we  are  encouraging 
U.S.  firms  to  consider  investing  in  the  coun- 
try's free  trade  zone. 

Nepal  forms  an  important  buffer  be- 
tween India  and  China.  U.S.  interests  center 
on  its  strategic  location  and  on  our  con- 
sequent interest  in  orderly  economic  devel- 
opment and  the  evolution  of  stable  political 
institutions  which  provide  for  public  partici- 
pation in  government.  While  Nepal's  con- 
stitution specifies  that  the  king  is  the  sole 
source  of  authority  for  all  government  in- 
stitutions, the  country  has  recently  made 
dramatic  progress  toward  its  own  sort  of 
representative  institutions.  By  referendum 
Nepal  chose  the  partyless  panchayat  form  of 
representation  and  the  country  has  now 
launched  its  own  experiment  in  participato- 
ry government.  Accompanying  this  has 
been  a  trend  toward  broader  enjoyment  of  a 
wide  range  of  human  rights. 

Our  commitment  to  assist  Nepal's  eco- 
nomic development  goes  back  to  1951 
when  the  country  ended  its  self-imposed 
isolation.  We  also  provide  training  in  the 
United  States  for  two  Nepali  military  of- 
ficers, exposing  them  to  American  attitudes 
toward  the  role  of  the  military  in  society. 


Bangladesh  was  born  in  conflict  in  1971, 
a  time  when  political  turmoil  threatened  the 
security  and  stability  of  the  entire  subcon- 
tinent. In  the  decade  since  independence, 
the  country  has  suffered  from  severe  politi- 
cal and  economic  difficulties.  Events  during 
the  past  year  have  returned  this  struggling 
country  to  military  rule.  We  have  welcomed 
and  encouraged  the  stated  intention  of  the 
present  government  to  return  the  country 
to  civilian  rule.  Economic  development  and 
political  stability  are  inextricably  linked  in 
Bangladesh,  and  we  view  a  return  to  repre- 
sentative government  as  a  key  element  of 
political  stability.  Our  assistance  program 
has  evolved  from  emergency  relief  to  long- 
term  development,  which  we  hope  can  fos- 
ter stability  and  encourage  civilian  repre- 
sentative rule.  Our  military  training  pro- 
gram    (IMET— $225,000)     exposes     Ban- 
gladeshi officers  to  American  democratic 
values  and  is  important  to  our  policies  in 
that  country  because  of  the  influential  role 
the  military  plays  in  government. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  Pakistan,  the 
country  most  directly  threatened  by  recent 
aggressive  Soviet  moves  in  the  region  and 
of  critical   importance  in  regard   to  U.S. 
strategic  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf-Indi- 
an Ocean  area  and  to  our  goal  of  stability  in 
South  and  Southwest  Asia.  In   1981,  the 
United  States  reached  agreement  with  Paki- 
stan, subject  to  annual  appropriation  by  the 
Congress,  to  provide  $3.2  billion  in  foreign 
military  sales  credits  and  economic  assis- 
tance over  a  period  of  6  years.  We  take  this 
action  in  support  of  Pakistan's  strong,  prin- 
cipled stand  against  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  and  its  leading  role  in  interna- 
tional efforts  to  induce  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces   from   Afghanistan.    Our   assistance 
programs  are  intended  both  to  help  Paki- 
stan modernize  its  military  forces  and  to 
promote  internal  stability  through  econom- 
ic development.  Our  security  commitment 
is  a  major  element  in  assuring  that  Pakistan 
will  be  able  to   sustain  its   stand  against 
Soviet  aggression  and  thereby  protect  vital 
U.S.  strategic  interests  in  this  crucial  re- 
gion. 

During  its  35  years  of  independence, 
Pakistan  has  sought  effecitve  government 
through  a  variety  of  regimes.  This  history 
has  been  influenced  by  a  number  of  factors. 
Throughout  its  history,  Pakistan  has  been 
preoccupied  with  a  search  for  its  national 
identity  and,  in  particular,  a  definition  of 
the  position  of  Islam  in  its  national  charac- 
ter. In  addition,  the  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic, regional,  and  ethnic  differences 
which  characterize  Pakistan's  diverse  socie- 
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ty  have  frequently  led  to  political  turmoil. 
Pakistan's  human  rights  problem  derives 
from  this  difficult  experience. 

We  believe  it  important  that  our  policies 
toward  Pakistan  take  into  account  these 
causes  of  instability  as  well  as  our  national 
security  interests  in  the  area.  Within  this 
context  we  have  sought  to  encourage  the 
evolution  of  representative  government  in 
accordance  with  the  view  that  such  institu- 
tions would  help  Pakistan  to  deal  with  the 
conflicting  pressures  it  faces.  Nevertheless, 
we  recognize  Pakistan's  right  to  try  to 
evolve  its  own  forms  which  take  into  ac- 
count its  traditions  and  problems.  We  also 
recognize  that,  while  there  are  undeniably 
human  rights  problems,  in  many  ways  this 
regime  is  moderate  in  comparison  to  some 
of  the  previous  ones. 

We  have,  of  course,  discussed  these 
human  rights  issues  with  the  Pakistani 
leadership  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  While 
our  dialogue  on  human  rights  has  for  the 
most  part  been  a  private  one,  our  Ambassa- 
dor in  Pakistan  has  also  sought  to  gain 
public  understanding  of  our  support  for 
more  representative  forms  of  government. 

Another  factor  which  we  believe  our  pol- 
icies must  take  into  consideration  is  our 
interest  in  the  human  rights  situation  in  the 
region  as  a  whole.  Here,  of  course,  I  refer  to 
Afghanistan.  It  has  been  with  great  eco- 
nomic and  political  sacrifice  and  no  little 
strain  that  Pakistan  has  welcomed  into  its 
territory  almost  3  million  Afghan  refugees 
who  have  been  forced  to  seek  temporary 
asylum  from  the  Soviet  assault  on  their 
freedom  and  independence.  The  phenome- 
non of  masses  of  refugees  fleeing  from 
political  oppression  is  a  common  one  in  the 
contemporary  world.  No  nation,  however, 
has  shown  greater  hospitality  and  tolerance 
to  such  a  flow  than  Pakistan.  Further,  de- 
spite the  threat  to  Pakistan  itself,  the  Paki- 
stanis have  bravely  offered  their  support  in 
international  fora  around  the  world  to  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  and  the  concept  of 
a  free  and  independent  Afghanistan.  Paki- 
stani support  is  important  to  the 
reestablishment  of  human  rights  in  Afghan- 
istan, a  major  U.S.  cause. 

Our  security  assistance  to  Pakistan  is  not 
extended  in  support  of  any  particular  gov- 
ernment in  power.  It  is  aid  to  Pakistan  as  a 
nation.  We  believe  the  Pakistani  people 
understand  it  in  this  light  and  support  our 
policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sought  to  review 
briefly  how  we  seek  to  take  into  account 
both  our  strategic  interests  and  our  human 


rights  concerns  in  the  South  Asian  region.  I 
believe  we  can  take  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  countries  located  there.  Their 
record,  whether  in  the  development  of 
democratic  government  or  in  the  support  to 
an  oppressed  neighboring  people  is  deserv- 
ing of  our  support — and  it  has  our  support. 


B.  Afghanistan 


Document  435 

Statement  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
(Stoessel)  Before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  March  8,  19821 

March  21:  Afghanistan 
Day 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  appear 
before  your  committee  today  on  the  joint 
congressional  resolution  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  designating  March  21  as 
Afghanistan  Day.2  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  for  the  action  you  have  taken  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  valiant  people  struggling  for 
their  freedom  against  foreign  aggressors. 
Our  European  allies  who  conceived  of  this 
initiative  and  other  countries  around  the 
world  will  also  be  observing  Afghanistan 
Day. 

The  President  will  sign  the  proclamation 
of  Afghanistan  Day  this  Wednesday  at  a 
White  House  ceremony.3  The  same  day  the 
State  Department  will  brief  and  host  a 
reception  for  representatives  of  ethnic 
groups  in  the  United  States  from  Eastern 
Europe,  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
Caribbean  on  the  commemoration.  The 
President  fully  supports  and  endorses  the 
purpose  of  Afghanistan  Day,  as  do  former 


1  Source:  Situation  in  Afghanistan,  Hearing  Before 
the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1982), 
pp.  2-6.  Charles  H.  Percy  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

2  Senate  Joint  Resolution  142,  enacted  on 
March  4,  1982.  For  text,  see  Congressional  Record, 
97th  Congress,  Second  Session  (March  4,  1982), 
pp.  H688-H689. 

3  See  document  437. 
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Presidents  Carter,  Ford,  and  Nixon  and 
former  Secretaries  of  State  Muskie,  Vance, 
Kissinger,  and  Rusk. 

The  President  has  requested  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Rogers  to  coordi- 
nate private  American  observance  of  this 
date.  Over  the  next  several  days  Secretary 
Rogers  will  be  outlining  various  non- 
governmental activities  which  will  be  under- 
taken in  our  observances  here.  We  hope 
that  these  activities  by  concerned  private 
groups  will  help  focus  American  public  at- 
tention on  what  is  happening  in  Afghani- 
stan today. 

The  vernal  equinox,  March  21,  has  tradi- 
tionally been  celebrated  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Afghan  New  Year.  The  worldwide  ob- 
servance of  Afghanistan  Day  will  signal  to 
the  Afghan  people  that  they  enjoy  the  soli- 
darity of  the  free  world.  We  believe  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  interna- 
tional community  also  signal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  passage  of  time  has  not 
dimmed  the  concern  of  free  men  every- 
where over  Soviet  aggression,  nor  dimin- 
ished demands  that  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
draw its  troops  from  that  country.  We  must 
not  forget  the  Afghan  people's  struggle.  We 
must  not  allow  the  Soviets  to  believe  that 
their  aggression  is  accepted  as  a  fait  accom- 
pli. 

December  27,  1979,  was  a  watershed  in 
post-World  War  II  history.  On  that  date,  for 
the  first  time  Soviet  forces  invaded  an  inde- 
pendent country  which  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  This  act  was  one  of 
outright  aggression,  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  recent  Soviet  actions  in  Po- 
land. Today  we  estimate  that  as  a  result  of 
Moscow's  augmentation  of  its  forces  in  Af- 
ghanistan since  November,  the  Soviets  may 
have  as  many  as  100,000  troops  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

The  saga  of  Afghan  resistance  to  Soviet 
occupation  is  one  of  personal  courage  and 
heroism  against  great  odds.  The  hardships 
and  losses  which  the  Afghan  people  have 
suffered  in  this  unequal  battle  have  been 
high.  Thousands  of  innocent  civilians  have 
been  killed  or  maimed  as  the  Soviets  and 
the  puppet  Afghan  army  have  destroyed 
villages  and  crops,  strewn  antipersonnel 
mines  over  trails  and  inhabited  areas,  em- 
ployed lethal  chemical  weapons  and  forci- 
bly impressed  young  Afghans  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Just  recently  Soviet  troops  surrounded 
Afghanistan's  second  largest  city,  Kan- 
dahar, and  subjected  it  to  a  savage  artillery 
and  air  bombardment  in  which  hundreds  of 


innocent  civilians  lost  their  lives.  After  the 
bombardment,  Soviet  forces  entered  the 
city  and  engaged  in  wanton  looting  and 
killing  among  the  civilian  population. 

Many  of  the  city's  buildings  were  seri- 
ously damaged.  Two-thirds  of  its  popula- 
tion fled.  Soviet  forces  also  moved  against 
Afghanistan's  fourth  largest  city,  Herat, 
with  similar  ruthlessness,  causing  great  suf- 
fering among  its  population. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  particularly 
heinous  aspect  of  Soviet  military  actions  in 
Afghanistan.  The  use  of  chemical  weapons 
in  war  is  a  violation  of  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol4  to  which  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  party 
and  the  rules  of  customary  law  which  apply 
to  all  nations.  Analysis  of  all  the  informa- 
tion available  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
attacks  have  been  conducted  with  irritants, 
incapacitants,  nerve  agents,  phosgene 
oxime,  and  perhaps  micotoxins,  mustard, 
lewisite,  and  toxic  smoke. 

Afghan  military  defectors  have  provided 
information  on  chemical  weapons  contain- 
ing lethal  nerve  agents,  where  they  were 
stockpiled,  and  where  and  when  they  have 
been  used.  This  information  generally  cor- 
responds with  refugee  reports  and  record- 
ed military  operations.  As  a  result  of  chemi- 
cal attacks,  over  3,000  deaths  attributed  to 
47  separate  incidents  between  the  summer 
of  1979  and  the  summer  of  1981  have  been 
reported. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  maintains  the 
fiction  that  the  regime  of  Babrak  Karmal  is  a 
legitimate  government.  However,  it  is  the 
Soviets  who  not  only  make  policy  in  Kabul, 
but  who  also  make  the  day-to-day  political, 
administrative,  and  military  decisions  of 
government.  Moreover,  it  is  commonly  ac- 
cepted that  the  Karmal  regime  would  not 
last  until  nightfall  without  the  presence  of 
Soviet  troops. 

The  Soviet  suppression  of  Afghan  politi- 
cal freedom  is  paralleled  in  all  other  aspects 
of  life.  For  example,  the  Soviets  are  cur- 
rently imposing  their  brand  of  judicial  sys- 
tem and  the  Soviet  model  of  education  in 
Afghanistan.  At  Kabul  University,  medical 
school  degrees  are  no  longer  granted  and 
medical  students  are  required  to  obtain 
their  degrees  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  regime  efforts  to  cloak  itself  in 
religious  piety,  concern  for  the  preservation 


4  For  the  text  of  the  1925  Protocol  for  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating, 
Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare,  ratified  by  the  United  States 
in  1975,  see  26  UST  571. 
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of  Islamic  values  remains  at  the  heart  of  the 
anti-Communist  resistance. 

The  most  basic  human  right,  to  life  itself, 
is  being  violated  daily  by  the  Soviets  and 
their  puppets  in  Afghanistan.  There  are 
thousands  of  political  prisoners.  We  have 
frequent  reports  of  torture,  of  summary 
executions,  and  a  long  list  of  other  viola- 
tions which  testify  to  the  brutality  of  the 
Afghan  regime  and  its  Soviet  masters. 

About  3  million  Afghan  refugees  have 
fled  their  homeland  seeking  freedom,  prin- 
cipally in  neighboring  Pakistan.  Almost 
one-fifth  of  the  preinvasion  population  of 
Afghanistan,  the  largest  group  of  refugees 
in  the  world,  has  so  voted  with  its  feet. 

Although  conditions  in  refugee  camps 
are  hard,  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  aided  by  resources 
from  many  countries,  including  our  own, 
has  done  a  commendable  job  of  assisting 
these  innocent  victims  of  Soviet  aggression. 
The  Government  and  people  of  Pakistan 
have  also  displayed  a  generosity  and 
hospitality  of  the  highest  order  in  welcom- 
ing these  refugees  to  their  country. 

The  plight  of  the  Afghan  refugees  is  one 
which  deserves  our  help.  We  will  continue 
to  support  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  with  funds  and  with  food  assis- 
tance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  very  concept  of 
freedom  which  is  on  the  line  today  in  Af- 
ghanistan— the  freedom  of  a  people  to  de- 
termine its  own  destiny,  to  form  a  govern- 
ment of  its  own  choosing,  to  practice  freely 
its  religion  and  to  enjoy  full  sovereignty  and 
independence.  Historically,  Afghanistan  ex- 
isted, sometimes  uneasily,  between  the  ex- 
panding Czarist  Empire  and  British  India. 
On  three  occasions  when  external  powers 
sought  to  expand  their  influence  in  Kabul 
through  military  action,  they  were  rebuffed 
as  Afghans  united  to  repel  the  foreign  in- 
vader. 

I  recall  this  history  to  highlight  a  major 
characteristic  of  the  Afghan  people — their 
fierce  determination  to  retain  their  freedom 
despite  the  misfortune  of  a  geography 
which  places  them  on  the  border  of  a 
powerful,  expansive  neighbor.  To  achieve 
this,  various  Afghan  Governments  adopted 
a  policy  of  nonalignment.  We  accepted  this 
policy,  which  also  seemed  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union,  until  it  was 
destroyed  overnight  by  a  decision  made  in 
Moscow. 

Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan  has 
been   viewed   with   particular   concern   by 


other  nonaligned  nations,  who  rightly  see  it 
as  an  example  of  superpower  imperialism. 
This  has  been  reflected  in  overwhelming 
votes  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and 
other  U.N.  bodies  and  a  wide  variety  of 
international  organizations. 

The  Islamic  countries  have  felt  a  special 
empathy  for  the  fate  of  their  Muslim  broth- 
ers. On  four  separate  occasions,  the  43- 
member  Islamic  Conference  has  passed 
resolutions  calling  on  the  Soviets  to  with- 
draw their  forces,  for  restoration  of  Afghan- 
istan's neutrality  and  nonalignment,  for  the 
right  of  the  Afghan  people  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  choosing,  and  for 
conditions  which  will  permit  the  Afghan 
refugees  to  return  to  their  homes. 

In  South  Asia,  the  Government  of  India 
and  other  regional  states  have  called  on 
Moscow  to  withdraw  its  forces,  whose  pre- 
sence in  Afghanistan  has  changed  the  re- 
gional strategic  equation. 

The  99  members  of  the  nonaligned 
movement,  meeting  in  plenary  session  in 
New  Delhi  1  year  ago,  made  a  similar  plea. 
Last  fall,  116  countries,  54  more  than  the 
previous  year,  endorsed  a  U.N.  General 
Assembly  resolution  along  similar  lines.5 
This  was  the  third  such  resolution  over- 
whelmingly adopted  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  since  the  invasion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Government  ear- 
nestly wants  to  see  a  political  solution  to  the 
Afghanistan  conflict  which  brings  the  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  Afghan  people  to  an  end.  We  have 
consistently  made  it  clear  to  the  Soviets  that 
we  are  ready  for  serious  discussion  on  Af- 
ghanistan which  might  promote  a  Soviet 
withdrawal  and  a  political  settlement  on 
terms  acceptable  to  the  Afghan  people. 

Let  me  outline  some  of  the  actions  which 
we  and  others  have  taken  in  a  search  for  a 
political  solution.  Secretary  Haig  made 
clear  to  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
during  their  recent  meeting  in  Geneva6  that 
the  Soviet  occupation  remains  a  major  im- 
pediment to  prospects  for  improvement  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Soviet  side  has  not  demonstrat- 
ed a  willingness  to  seriously  discuss  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Afghan  conflict. 

We  will  continue  to  raise  this  matter  in 
our  high-level  contacts  and  in  our  normal 


3  Resolution  36/34,  adopted  by  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  November  18,  1981;  for  text,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
document  431. 

6  Held  on  January'  26. 
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diplomatic  dialog  with  Moscow.  Our  hope 
is  that  eventually  the  Soviet  Union  will 
remove  its  forces  from  Afghanistan,  thereby 
reducing  a  major  barrier  to  better  East- 
West  relations. 

International  efforts  to  achieve  a  Soviet 
withdrawal  are  also  in  progress.  The  U.N. 
Secretary-General  Perez  de  Cuellar  has  ap- 
pointed a  personal  representative  to  con- 
tinue discussions  with  the  concerned  re- 
gional nations  about  a  political  solution. 
We  support  this  effort  by  the  Secretary- 
General,  though  we  must  point  out  that  the 
source  of  the  problem  is  not  in  Islamabad, 
Tehran,  or  Kabul,  but  in  Moscow.  It  is  there 
that  a  solution  ultimately  must  be  sought. 

The  European  community  last  June  pro- 
posed a  two-stage  international  conference 
on  the  Afghan  conflict.7  Regrettably,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  chosen  to  reject  this  im- 
portant initiative.  We  note  that  it  remains 
on  the  table,  a  serious  proposal  which  we 
will  continue  to  urge  the  Soviets  to  pick  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  let  me  praise 
the  courage  and  heroism  of  those  Afghan 
freedom  fighters  who  refuse  to  accept  for- 
eign domination  of  their  homeland.  Their 
courage,  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  de- 
termination have  earned  the  admiration  of 
all  who  cherish  freedom.  Let  us  also  re- 
member the  Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan 
who  have  been  forced  to  flee  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. 

The  joint  resolution  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
these  Afghan  patriots  from  a  people  who 
also  guard  their  freedom  zealously.  It  force- 
fully reminds  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Afghan  conflict  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
increase  of  international  tension  and  that  a 
negotiated  settlement  will  serve  the  genu- 
ine security  interests  of  all  parties,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  con- 
cludes my  remarks.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 


Document  436 


Remarks  by  President  Reagan  on  Signing 
Proclamation  No.  4908,  March  10,  19828 


"Nowhere  Are  Basic 
Human  Rights  More 
Brutally  Violated  Than  in 
Afghanistan  Today" 

I  can't  help  but — say  thank  you  all  very 
much — but  I  can't  help  but  recall  that  I  was 
in  Iran  on  the  day  that  the  first  coup  took 
place  bv  the  Soviet  Union  and  their  over- 
throw there  of  the  government. 

I  take  particular  satisfaction  in  signing 
today,  a  Proclamation9  authorized  by  Joint 
Resolution  No.  142,  which  calls  for  the 
commemoration  of  March  21st  as  Afghani- 
stan Day  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  resolution  testifies  to  America's 
deep  and  continuing  admiration  for  the 
Afghan  people  in  the  face  of  brutal  and 
unprovoked  aggression  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

A  distinguished  former  Secretary  of 
State,  William  P.  Rogers,  is  coordinating 
the  observance  of  Afghan  Day  in  the  United 
States.  He  not  only  has  my  strong  support 
but  that  of  former  Presidents  Carter,  Ford, 
and  Nixon  and  former  Secretaries  of  State 
Muskie,  Vance,  Kissinger,  and  Rusk. 

The  Afghans,  like  the  Poles,  wish  noth- 
ing more,  as  you've  just  been  so  eloquently 
told,  than  to  live  their  lives  in  peace,  to 
practice  their  religion  in  freedom  and  to 
exercise  their  right  to  self-determination. 

As  a  consequence,  they  now  find  them- 
selves struggling  for  their  very  survival  as  a 
nation.  Nowhere  are  basic  human  rights 
more  brutally  violated  than  in  Afghanistan 
today. 

I  have  spoken  on  occasion  of  the  pre- 
sence of  unsung  heroes  in  American  life. 
Today,  we  recognize  a  nation  of  unsung 
heroes  whose  courageous  struggle  is  one  of 
the  epics  of  our  time.  The  Afghan  people 


7  Statement  issued  by  the  Council  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  June  30,  1981;  for 
text,  see  American  Foreign  Polim:  Current  Documents, 
1981,  document  427. 


8  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  March 
10,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  March  15,  1982,  pp.  280- 
282.  The  President  began  speaking  at  12:01  p.m. 
in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House. 

9  Infra. 
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have  matched  their  heroism  against  the 
most  terrifying  weapons  of  modern  warfare 
in  the  Soviet  arsenal. 

Despite  blanket  bombing  and  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,  the  brave  Afghan 
freedom  fighters  have  prevented  the  nearly 
100,000-strong  Soviet  occupation  force 
from  extending  its  control  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  countryside. 

Their  heroic  struggle  has  carried  a  terri- 
ble cost.  Many  thousands  of  Afghans,  often 
innocent  civilians,  women  and  children, 
have  been  killed  and  maimed.  Entire  vil- 
lages and  regions  have  been  destroyed  and 
depopulated.  Some  3  million  people  have 
been  driven  into  exile.  That's  one  out  of 
every  five  Afghans.  The  same  proportion  of 
Americans  would  produce  a  staggering  50 
million  refugees. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  turn  our  backs  on 
this  struggle.  Few  acts  of  international  ag- 
gression have  been  so  universally  con- 
demned. The  United  Nations  has  re- 
peatedly called  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces.  The  Islamic  Conference,  deeply 
troubled  over  this  assault  in  Moslem  reli- 
gion, has  four  times  condemned  the  Soviet 
occupation.  The  nonaligned  movement  has 
added  its  voice  to  the  demands  for  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops.  Most  recently,  as 
you've  been  told,  the  European  Parliament 
took  the  leadership  in  advancing  the  idea  of 
a  worldwide  commemoration  of  Afghani- 
stan Day. 

On  behalf  of  all  Americans,  I  want  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment for  this  action  and  welcome  today  the 
participation  of  Egon  Klepsch,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  European  Parliament  and  his 
distinguished  colleagues. 

I  also  want  to  express  the  hope  that 
people  the  world  over  will  respond  with 
eagerness  and  determination.  And  in  that 
connection,  I  want  to  express  my  particular 
appreciation  that  we're  joined  here  today  by 
members  of  the  Parliaments  of  Japan, 
Kenya,  Panama,  Thailand,  and  Austria. 

We  must  go  beyond  public  condemna- 
tion of  the  Soviet  puppet  regime  in  Kabul  to 
bring  relief  and  an  early  end  to'  the  Afghan 
tragedy. 

We  have  a  human  responsibility  to  the 
Afghan  refugees.  The  United  States  has 
given  generous  support  to  the  U.N.'s  refu- 
gee effort.  And  I'm  pleased  to  announce 
today  an  additional  commitment  of  S21.3 
million-worth  of  food.  This  contribution 
will  bring  the  total  U.S.   support  for  the 


refugees  to  over  $200  million  in  the  past  2 
years.  But  I  ask  that  all  Americans  supple- 
ment these  funds  with  personal  donations 
to  organizations  which  work  with  Afghan 
refugees  and  the  cause  of  a  free  Afghani- 
stan. (Applause) 

Beyond  this,  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  politically  possible 
to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  negotiating 
table.  We  and  our  allies  have  made  clear 
that  Afghanistan  will  remain  a  central  issue 
in  U.S. [-Soviet]10  Government  and  East- 
West  relations  as  long  as  Soviet  forces  con- 
tinue to  occupy  that  nation. 

We  have  used,  and  will  continue  to  use, 
every  available  opportunity,  including  the 
last  meeting  between  Secretary  Haig  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  to  urge 
the  Soviets  to  enter  into  genuine  negotia- 
tions for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Afghan  crisis. 

In  that  spirit  I  want  to  address  the  claim 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union — that  its  troops 
entered  Afghanistan  and  must  remain  there 
as  a  result  of  foreign  intervention  against 
the  Kabul  government.  The  world  is  well 
aware  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  propa- 
ganda designed  to  divert  international  at- 
tention from  the  sordid  reality.  The  foreign 
interference  in  Afghanistan  comes  from  the 
nearly  100,000  Soviet  armed  invaders.  (Ap- 
plause) 

The  United  States  has  consistently  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  noninterference  in  Af- 
ghanistan's internal  affairs.  We  similarly 
supported  the  nonalliance  character  of  the 
previous  Afghanistan  Government. 

The  fire  of  resistance  in  Afghanistan  is 
being  kindled  and  sustained  not  by  outside 
forces  but  by  the  determination  of  the 
Afghan  people  to  defend  their  national  in- 
dependence. 

We  and  most  other  members  of  the 
international  community  have  repeatedly 
stressed  to  the  Soviets  both  publicly  and 
privately  that  we  have  no  objectives  in  Af- 
ghanistan beyond  those  set  forth  in  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  resolutions.  These 
are  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  forces,  the 
free  exercise  of  self-determination  for  the 
Afghan  people,  the  restoration  of  Afghani- 
stan's nonalliance  status,  and  the  safe  and 
honorable  return  of  Afghan  refugees  to 
their  homes. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  has  to 
date  rejected  all  attempts  to  move  toward 


10  White  House  correction.   [Footnote  in  the 
text  of  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidental  Documents.] 
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an  internationally  acceptable  solution.   In 

1980  it  refused  to  receive  emissaries  of  the 
Islamic  Conference,  who  were  to  travel  to 
Moscow  to  discuss  a  political  solution.  In 

1981  it  was  the  British  Foreign  Minister 
who  was  rudely  rebuffed  when  he  presented 
a  very  sensible  proposal  of  the  European 
Community  for  a  two-tiered  international 
conference  which  is  still  on  the  table. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  have  evaded  the 
issue,  insisting  that  the  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral seek  a  solution  in  Kabul,  Islamabad, 
and  Tehran  rather  than  at  the  source  of  the 
aggression  in  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  Union  bears  a  grave  responsi- 
bility for  the  continuing  suffering  of  the 
Afghan  people,  the  massive  violations  of 
human  rights  and  the  international  tension 
which  have  resulted  from  its  unprovoked 
attack.  The  Soviet  Union  must  understand 
that  the  world  will  not  forget — as  it  has  not 
forgotten  the  peoples  of  the  other  captive 
nations  from  Eastern  Europe  to  southwest 
Asia — (applause) — who  have  suffered  from 
Soviet  aggression.  (Applause) 

This  is  the  meaning  of  Afghanistan  Day, 
that  the  Afghan  people  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail. 

Coincidentally,  the  day  after  Afghanistan 
Day,  this  country  plans  to  launch  the  third 
Columbia  space  shuttle.  Just  as  the  Colum- 
bia, we  think,  represents  man's  finest  aspi- 
rations in  the  field  of  science  and  technolo- 
gy, so  too  does  the  struggle  of  the  Afghan 
people  represent  man's  highest  aspirations 
for  freedom.  The  fact  that  freedom  is  the 
strongest  force  in  the  world  is  daily  demon- 
strated by  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

Accordingly,  I  am  dedicating  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people  the  March  22 
launch  of  the  Columbia  to  the  people  of 
Afghanistan.  (Applause) 

And  in  that  same  spirit  I  call  on  all 
Americans  to  observe  Afghanistan  Day  in 
their  thoughts,  their  prayers,  their  activities, 
and  in  their  own  renewed  dedication  to 
freedom.  With  the  help  of  those  assembled 
here  today,  the  unanimous  backing  of  the 
Congress  and  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  I'm  confident  that  this  day  will  mark 
a  true  celebration  and  not  just  for  freedom 
in  Afghanistan  but  for  freedom  wherever  it 
is  threatened  or  suppressed  the  world  over. 
(Applause)  Now,  I  shall  sign  the  proclama- 
tion. (Applause) 
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Proclamation  by  President  Reagan,  March 
10,  1982" 

Designation  of  March  21, 
1982  as  Afghanistan  Day 

In  December  1979,  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  Afghanistan  without  provocation 
and  with  overwhelming  force.  Since  that 
time,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sought  through 
every  available  means,  to  assert  its  control 
over  Afghanistan. 

The  Afghan  people  have  defied  the  Sovi- 
et Union  and  have  resisted  with  a  vigor  that 
has  few  parallels  in  modern  history.  The 
Afghan  people  have  paid  a  terrible  price  in 
their  fight  for  freedom.  Their  villages  and 
homes  have  been  destroyed;  they  have  been 
murdered  by  bullets,  bombs  and  chemical 
weapons.  One-fifth  of  the  Afghan  people 
have  been  driven  into  exile.  Yet  their  fight 
goes  on.  The  international  community,  with 
the  United  States  joining  governments 
around  the  world,  has  condemned  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  as  a  violation  of  every 
standard  of  decency  and  international  law 
and  has  called  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
troops  from  Afghanistan.  Every  country 
and  every  people  has  a  stake  in  the  Afghan 
resistance,  for  the  freedom  fighters  of  Af- 
ghanistan are  defending  principles  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  that  form  the  basis 
of  global  security  and  stability. 

It  is  therefore  altogether  fitting  that  the 
European  Parliament,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  parliaments  elsewhere  in 
the  world  have  designated  March  21,  1982, 
as  Afghanistan  Day,  to  commemorate  the 
valor  of  the  Afghan  people  and  to  condemn 
the  continuing  Soviet  invasion  of  their 
country.  Afghanistan  Day  will  serve  to  recall 
not  only  these  events,  but  also  the  princi- 
ples involved  when  a  people  struggles  for 
the  freedom  to  determine  its  own  future, 
the  right  to  be  free  of  foreign  interference 
and  the  right  to  practice  religion  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  RONALD  REA- 
GAN, President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  designate  March  21, 
1982,  as  Afghanistan  Day. 


1 '  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Office 
of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  President;  also  print- 
ed in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents, 
March  15,  1982,  pp.  282-283.  This  proclamation, 
No.  4908,  was  filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal 
Register  at  3:54  p.m.,  March  10,  1982. 
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IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  this  tenth  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  American 
the  two  hundred  and  sixth. 


Ronald  Reagan 
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Statement  by  President  Reagan,  March  20, 
198212 


Appeal  to  Soviet  President 
Brezhnev  for  Peace  in 
Afghanistan 

The  Afghan  New  Year  which  begins 
today  dawns  on  a  nation  in  turmoil.  The 
traditional  celebration  on  March  21,  1982 
will  be  stifled  by  the  stark  reality  of  the 
suffering  of  a  people  under  occupation  or 
in  exile  from  the  intolerable  conditions  in 
their  homeland.  The  year  ahead  appears  to 
offer  the  prospect  of  a  continuing  bitter 
struggle  and  even  wider  devastation,  rather 
than  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity 
which  are  the  natural  right  of  the  Afghan 
people.  Our  heart  goes  out  to  the  Afghan 
people  in  these  terrible  times. 

We  cannot  accept  the  transparent  Soviet 
rationale  for  their  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
namely,  that  they  were  invited  in  by  the 
Afghan  Government.  How  can  the  Soviets 
explain  the  mysterious  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent who  supposedly  invited  them  in  and 
his  replacement  by  a  Soviet  nominee  who 
had  conveniently  been  living  in  Eastern 
Europe?  Nor  can  we  accept  the  Soviet  claim 
that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  in  Afghanistan 
is  external  interference  on  the  part  of  pow- 
ers other  than  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
There  has,  indeed,  been  external  interfer- 
ence in  Afghanistan.  But  that  interference 
has  been  committed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
itself,  which,  utterly  without  provocation, 
invaded  that  free  and  nonaligned  nation 
and  imposed  its  will  on  an  independent 
people. 


12  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  March 
20,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  March  29,  1982,  pp.  351- 
352. 


Nevertheless,  let  me  make  clear  that,  to 
the  extent  that  legitimate  Soviet  security 
interests  may  be  engaged  along  the  Soviet 
border  with  Afghanistan,  we  are  confident 
that  these  interests  can  be  adequately  pro- 
tected through  negotiated  understandings. 
Virtually  the  entire  community  of  nations  is 
already  on  record  as  supporting  the  con- 
cept of  a  return  to  the  previous  status  quo 
in  which  Afghanistan  was  a  nonaligned  na- 
tion threatening  no  one. 

The  wjr  against  Soviet  aggression  is  a 
hard  and  lonely  struggle.  It  is  waged  in 
remote  mountain  valleys  far  from  the  reach 
of  international  media.  We  want  to  pene- 
trate that  wall  of  silence  with  the  powerful 
Voice  of  America.  Therefore  I  have  decided 
the  Voice  will  begin  broadcasting  as  soon  as 
possible  in  Pushtu,  complementing  the 
broadcasting  we  are  already  doing  in  Dari. 
The  brave  men  and  women  most  directly 
involved  in  the  fighting  need  to  know  we 
are  with  them.  We  will  now  be  communicat- 
ing with  them  in  the  two  major  languages  of 
Afghanistan. 

On  this  solemn  occasion  I  would  like  to 
appeal  directly  to  President  Brezhnev  to 
join  with  us  and  other  like-minded  nations 
in  a  genuine  and  intensive  search  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  tragic  conflict  in 
Afghanistan.  A  sensible  and  creative  pro- 
posal was  put  forward  last  year  by  the 
European  Community  for  a  two-stage  inter- 
national conference  on  Afghanistan.  Obvi- 
ously the  principal  purpose  of  such  a  con- 
ference— or  of  any  realistic  negotiations — 
would  be  to  engage  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
serious  discussion  of  a  settlement  involving 
the  prompt  withdrawal  of  their  occupation 
force  from  Afghanistan.  For  this  reason,  we 
and  others  were  particularly  disappointed 
that  the  Soviet  Union  rejected  this  propos- 
al. Today  I  call  on  Mr.  Brezhnev  to  recon- 
sider that  rejection. 

The  tragedy  of  Afghanistan  must  not  be 
allowed  to  drag  on  endlessly.  This  conflict 
imperils  the  stability  of  the  region.  It  has 
seriously  poisoned  the  international  envi- 
ronment. Afghanistan  itself  is  being  brutal- 
ized. The  suffering  of  the  Afghan  people  is 
immense.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  join  with  us  in  an  urgent  effort  to 
bring  a  swift  withdrawal  of  its  forces  to  end 
this  needless  conflict. 
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Statement  by  Vice  President  Bush  at 
Afghanistan  Day  Commemoration,  March 
21,  1982" 

"The  Soviet  Union  Has 
Shown  Only  Contempt  for 
the  Universal 
Condemnation  of  its 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan" 

What  I  have  in  my  hand  is  a  Soviet  mine. 
It's  called  a  "butterfly"  mine,  because  when 
it's  dropped  from  Soviet  helicopters,  it  flut- 
ters softly  to  the  ground.  At  that  point  any 
resemblance  to  one  of  nature's  most  gentle 
creatures  ends.  This  device  isn't  meant  to 
kill — at  least  immediately.  It's  meant  to 
maim — to  blow  off  feet,  a  hand,  the  flesh 
from  someone's  face,  the  eyes.  To  someone 
injured  by  one  of  these,  death  from  infec- 
tion can  be  a  slow  agony,  far  from  medical 
care. 

The  Soviets  dropped  thousands  of  these 
devices  on  Afghanistan.  The  freedom  fight- 
ers and  most  of  the  adult  population  know 
what  they  are,  and  avoid  them.  But  chil- 
dren, not  knowing  better,  do  not,  and  so 
most  of  the  victims  of  the  butterfly  mines 
are  children — children  who,  if  they  survive, 
will  live  their  entire  lives  blind,  disfigured, 
or  lame. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  have  died 
since  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghanistan  2 
days  after  Christmas,  1979.  Butterfly  mines 
are  by  no  means  the  crudest  way  they  have 
devised  of  killing.  All  evidence  indicates 
that  the  Soviets  have  opened  Pandora's  box 
of  modern  warfare.  They've  used  chemi- 
cals— nerve  agents,  phosgene  oxime,  per- 
haps mycotoxins,  and  others.  Over  3,000 
deaths  alone  have  been  attributed  to  these. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
has  twice  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops,14  the  first  time  by  a  vote  of  104  to 


13  Source:  Press  Release,  Office  of  the  Press 
Secretary  to  the  Vice  President,  March  21,  1982. 
The  Vice  President  made  these  remarks  at  4:30 
p.m.  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 

14  As  of  the  Vice  President's  statement,  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  had  passed  three  resolu- 
tions calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  or 
Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan.  See  the  texts  of 
U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolutions  ES-6/2,  Jan- 
uary 14,  1980,  and  35/37,  November  20,  1980,  in 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977-1980, 
pp.  831-832,  884-885,  and  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly Resolution  36/34,  November  18,  1981,  in 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
document  431. 


18,  the  second  by  a  vote  of  1 1 1  to  22. 
Similar  resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission,  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  Association  of  South- 
east Asian  Nations,  the  European  Economic 
Community,  and  the  Islamic  Conference. 

All  of  this  has  had  no  effect  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  twice  vetoed  resolutions 
in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  deploring  its 
armed  intervention. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  shown  only  con- 
tempt for  the  universal  condemnation  of  its 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  In  the  face  of  this, 
how  can  the  world  be  asked  to  take  seri- 
ously their  talk  of  peace? 

The  occasion  we're  observing  here  today 
was  conceived  of  by  our  European  allies  as  a 
way  of  demonstrating  our  continued  sup- 
port for  the  Afghan  people. 

Not  much  news  has  been  coming  out  of 
Afghanistan,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Western  journalists  are  finding  it  virtually 
impossible  to  get  permission  to  enter  the 
country,  thereby  making  it  impossible  to 
cover  the  atrocities.  Tyranny  fears  a  free 
press,  because  tyranny  fears  the  truth. 

Instead,  news  of  the  continuing  struggle 
trickles  out.  Freedom  House,  the  New  York 
organization  that  has  brought  many  of  the 
developments  there  to  light,  published  in 
1980  in  a  letter  from  Afghanistan.  I  want  to 
read  you  a  few  lines  from  it: 

"Since  about  a  week  ago,  all  the 
streets  and  corners  of  Kabul  have  been 
swarming  with  young  men  armed  with 
Russian  rifles  .  .  .  15  they  seize  boys  and 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
26,  and  assemble  them  at  various  Army 
posts.  From  these  posts,  the  young  men 
are  sent  in  trucks  to  the  airport,  from 
where  they  are  dispatched  to  places  no- 
body knows. 

"During  these  dreadful  nights  and 
days  of  cold  winter,  many  parents  are 
living  in  a  state  of  agony  and  mourning. 
They  can  do  nothing  but  pray  to  God." 

The  Soviets  can  really  no  more  allow  a 
free  press  in  Afghanistan  than  they  can  in 
their  own  country.  If  they  did,  the  horrors 
of  the  war  would  play  across  our  newspa- 
pers and  television  screens  every  day  and 
every  night. 

Almost  more  distressing  is  the  refusal  to 
allow  representatives  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  into  Afghanistan.  Adolf  Hitler 


15  Ellipsis  appears  in  the  source  text. 
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allowed  the  Red  Cross — albeit  selectively — 
into  Germany  during  the  Second  World 
War. 

The  Soviets  justified  their  invasion  from 
the  beginning  with  a  farcical  explanation, 
saying  they  were  invited.  This  is  nonsense, 
and  everyone  knows  it.  They  told  their  own 
troops  that  they  would  be  fighting  against 
Chinese  and  American  troops,  but  in  fact 
they  are  fighting  only  one  enemy:  the  na- 
tives of  the  country  they  invaded.  The 
Kremlin  has  not  even  been  telling  the  whole 
truth  to  Soviet  mothers,  whose  sons  have 
been  dying  by  the  thousands  in  a  war  they 
can  never  hope  to  win. 

The  charades  persist.  Babrak  Karmal, 
whose  regime  would  not  last  until  nightfall 
without  Soviet  troops,  recently  awarded 
President  Brezhnev  Afghanistan's  highest 
order — The  Sun  of  Freedom.  This  is  a 
remarkable  honor  indeed  to  bestow  on  one 
whose  troops  have  forced  3  million  Afghan 
refugees  to  flee  their  country.  That  medal 
now  hangs  from  President  Brezhnev's 
chest,  even  as  he  makes  speeches  about  his 
country's  desire  for  a  lessening  of  world 
tension,  for  arms  limitation,  for  peace 
among  men. 

It  was  a  Frenchman,  the  Marquis  De 
Custine,  a  counterpart  to  De  Tocqueville, 
who  observed  that  we  must  not  blame  the 
Russians  for  being  what  they  are,  only  for 
pretending  to  be  what  we  are. 

The  Afghans  are  a  brave  people,  and  a 
determined  people.  The  Soviets  are  not 
losing  their  war,  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
killing  a  great  number  of  Afghans.  But 
neither  are  they  winning  their  war.  The 
freedom  fighters,  2%  years  later,  still  control 
most  of  the  country.  Considering  the  al- 
most overwhelming  technological  odds 
against  them,  their  bravery  and  endurance 
are  extraordinary. 

What  can  we  do?  What  is  said  here  today 
matters  little.  But  the  very  worst  that  could 
happen  would  be  that  we  forget  the  Afghan 
freedom  fighters.  Their  struggle  is  not  on 
the  front  pages  every  day.  In  the  midst  of 
our  own  liberty,  we  should  not  forget  their 
lack  of  it.  The  Soviet  Union  should  be  made 
to  answer  for  their  crimes  every  day  before 
the  Councils  of  the  world.  Every  day,  some- 
one, somewhere,  should  ask,  when  are  you 
getting  out  of  Afghanistan?  In  that  spirit,  let 
me  say  to  the  Soviet  leaders:  end  the  suffer- 
ing. Take  your  troops  out  of  Afghanistan. 

The  Vernal  Equinox  traditionally  marks 
the  start  of  the  new  year  in  Afghanistan. 
This  year  will  bring  more  killings,  more 


brutality,  more  butterflies — more  suffering 
children. 

It's  my  hope,  and  the  hope  of  all  of  us 
here,  the  hope  of  all  those  across  this  coun- 
try and  across  the  world  who  today  are 
demonstrating  their  solidarity  with  the 
Afghan  people,  that  this  year  will  bring 
something  else. 

Today,  President  Reagan  made  a  direct 
appeal  to  President  Brezhnev.16  He  said 
that  this  conflict  has  "seriously  poisoned 
the  international  environment."  He  noted 
that  the  European  Community  put  forward 
last  year  a  sensible  and  creative  proposal  for 
an  internaional  conference  on  Afghanistan; 
and  he  said  that  we  and  others  were  particu- 
larly disappointed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
rejected  the  European  proposal. 

Finally,  he  asked  President  Brezhnev  to 
join  with  the  United  States  and  many  other 
nations  in  a  "genuine  and  intensive  search 
for  a  peaceful  resolution"  of  the  tragedy 
that  has  come  to  Afghanistan. 

There  is  a  saying:  Afghanistan  Ahzod.  It 
means,  "Free  Afghanistan." 

Perhaps  on  this  day,  a  year  from  now,  we 
will  be  celebrating  a  free  Afghanistan,  in- 
stead of  commemorating  the  struggle  of  a 
people  to  survive. 

Thank  you. 


Document  440 

Report  by  the  Department  of  State  Submitted 
to  the  Congress,  March  22,  1982 
(Extracts)17 

Chemical  Warfare  in 
Afghanistan 


Afghanistan.  Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan 
have  used  a  variety  of  lethal  and  nonlethal 


16  See  supra. 

17  Source:  Chemical  Warfare  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan,  Department  of  State  Special  Report 
No.  98,  March  22,  1982,  pp.  6,  15-17.  The  report 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  an  undated 
letter  from  Secretary  Haig,  which  is  printed  ibid., 
p.  2.  For  extracts  from  the  report  on  Southeast 
Asia  as  well  as  details  on  the  methodology  of  the 
study,  discussion  of  the  findings,  and  analysis  of 
the  motivations  for  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
in  these  areas,  see  document  477. 
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chemical  agents  on  mujahidin  resistance 
forces  and  Afghan  villages  since  the  Soviet 
invasion  in  December  1979.  In  addition, 
there  is  some  evidence  that  Afghan  Govern- 
ment forces  may  have  used  Soviet-supplied 
chemical  weapons  against  the  mujahidin 
even  before  the  Soviet  invasion.  Although  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  verify  through 
sample  analysis  the  specific  agents  used  by 
the  Soviets,  a  number  of  Afghan  military 
defectors  have  named  the  agents  brought 
into  the  country  by  the  Soviets  and  have 
described  where  and  when  they  were  em- 
ployed. This  information  has  been  correlat- 
ed with  other  evidence,  including  the  re- 
ported symptoms,  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  nerve  agents,  phosgene  oxime,  and 
various  incapacitants  and  irritants  have 
been  used.  Other  agents  and  toxic  smokes 
also  are  in  the  country.  Some  reported 
symptoms  are  consistent  with  those  pro- 
duced by  lethal  or  sublethal  doses  of 
trichothecene  toxins,  but  this  evidence  is 
not  conclusive. 


Afghanistan 

Attacks  with  chemical  weapons  against 
the  mujahidin  guerrillas  in  Afghanistan  were 
reported  as  early  as  6  months  before  the 
Soviet  invasion  on  December  27,  1979.  The 
information  specifies  that  Soviet-made  air- 
craft were  used  to  drop  chemical  bombs, 
with  no  clear  identification  of  Soviet  or 
Afghan  pilots  or  of  the  specific  agents  used. 
On  November  16,  1979,  chemical  bombs 
reportedly  were  dropped  along  with  con- 
ventional air  munitions  on  targets  in  Farah, 
Herat,  and  Badghisat  Provinces  by  Soviet- 
supplied  Afghan  IL-28  bombers  based  at 
Shindand.  A  number  of  Afghan  military 
defectors  have  stated  that  the  Soviets  pro- 
vided the  Afghan  military  with  chemical 
warfare  training  as  well  as  supplies  of  lethal 
and  incapacitating  agents. 

For  the  period  from  the  summer  of  1979 
to  the  summer  of  1981,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment received  reports  of  47  separate  chemi- 
cal attacks  with  a  claimed  death  toll  of  more 
than  3,000  (see  Table  3).18  Of  the  47  re- 
ports, 36  came  from  Afghan  Army  desert- 
ers, mujahidin  resistance  fighters,  jour- 
nalists, U.S.  physicians,  and  others.  For  24 
of  the  reported  attacks,  there  is  additional 
independent  evidence  supporting  allega- 
tions   of   chemical    attacks.    In    seven    in- 


stances, further  individual  reporting  exists. 
Evidence  for  20  of  the  reported  incidents 
comes  from  information  on  Soviet  or 
Afghan  Army  combat  operations  in  prog- 
ress in  areas  and  at  times  approximating 
those  of  a  reported  chemical  attack  (see 
map19). 

The  reports  indicated  that  fixed-wing 
aircraft  and  helicopters  usually  were  em- 
ployed to  disseminate  chemical  warfare 
agents  by  rockets,  bombs,  and  sprays. 
Chemical-filled  landmines  were  also  repor- 
tedly used  by  the  Soviets.  The  chemical 
clouds  were  usually  gray  or  blue-black,  yel- 
low, or  a  combination  of  the  colors. 

Symptoms  reported  by  victims  and  wit- 
nesses of  attacks  indicate  that  nonlethal 
incapacitating  chemicals  and  lethal  chemi- 
cals— including  nerve  agents,  phosgene  or 
phosgene  oxime,  possibly  trichothecene 
toxins,  and  mustard — were  used.  Medical 
examinations  of  some  of  the  victims  include 
reports  of  paralysis,  other  neurological  ef- 
fects, blisters,  bleeding,  and  sometimes 
death.  While  none  of  the  agents  being  used 
in  Afghanistan  has  been  positively  identi- 
fied through  sample  analysis,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  agents  being  used  are  far 
more  toxic  than  riot-control  agents  such  as 
CN  and  CS  or  even  adamsite. 

Several  descriptions  of  the  physiological 
action  of  a  chemical  agent  or  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  corpses  of  victims  were  particu- 
larly unusual.  In  one,  victims  were  rapidly 
rendered  unconscious  for  2-6  hours  and 
had  few  aftereffects.  In  another,  the  bodies 
were  characterized  by  abnormal  bloating 
and  blackened  skin  with  a  dark-reddish 
tinge,  and  the  flesh  appeared  decayed  very 
soon  after  death.  In  a  third  incident,  three 
dead  mujahidin  guerrillas  were  found  with 
hands  on  rifles  and  lying  in  a  firing  position, 
indicating  that  the  attacker  had  used  an 
extremely  rapid-acting  lethal  chemical  that 
is  not  detectable  by  normal  senses  and  that 
causes  no  outward  physiological  responses 
before  death. 

Shortly  after  the  Soviet  invasion,  many 
reports  were  received  that  both  Soviet  and 
Afghan  forces  were  using  various  types  of 
chemical  agents.  Ten  separate  chemical  at- 
tacks, resulting  in  many  deaths,  were  re- 
ported in  the  first  3  months  of  1980.  These 
reports  came  from  northeastern  Afghani- 
stan and  provide  the  highest  percentage  of 
reported  deaths.  During  the  mid-January  to 
February  1980  period,  helicopter  attacks 
were  reported  in  northeastern  Afghanistan 


18  Not  printed. 


19  Not  printed. 
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in  which  a  grayish-blue  smoke  resulted  in 
symptoms  similar  to  those  described  by  the 
H'Mong  refugees  from  Laos  (e.g.,  heavy 
tearing  or  watering  of  eyes;  extensive  blis- 
tering and  discoloration  of  the  skin,  later 
resulting  in  large  sheetlike  peeling;  swelling 
in  the  areas  affected  by  the  blister;  and 
finally  numbness,  paralysis,  and  death). 
Medical  reports  from  examinations  in  Paki- 
stan of  refugees  from  a  large  attack  in  the 
upper  Konar  Valley  in  February  1980  de- 
scribed red  skin  and  blisters  containing 
fluid  described  as  "dirty  water."  Refugees 
estimated  that  about  2,000  people  were 
affected  after  contact  with  a  dirty  yellow 
cloud. 

By  spring  and  summer  of  1980,  chemical 
attacks  were  reported  in  all  areas  of  concen- 
trated resistance  activity.  Many  reports 
from  different  sources  strongly  support  the 
case  that  irritants  were  used  to  drive  the 
insurgents  into  the  open  to  expose  them  to 
attack  with  conventional  weapons  and  in- 
capacitants  to  render  them  tractable  for 
disarming  and  capture.  On  several  occa- 
sions in  April  1980,  for  example,  Soviet 
helicopter  pilots  dropped  "gas  bombs"  on 
insurgents,  evidently  to  drive  them  from 
caves. 

A  Dutch  journalist,  Bernd  de  Bruin,  pub- 
lished an  eyewitness  account  of  two  chemi- 
cal attacks  occurring  in  the  Jalalabad  area 
on  June  15  and  June  21,  1980  (Niewsnet, 
August  2,  1980).  He  filmed  an  MI-24  heli- 
copter dropping  canisters  that  produced  a 
dirty  yellow  cloud.  A  victim  with  blackened 
skin,  discolored  by  extensive  subcutaneous 
hemorrhaging,  was  photographed  in  the 
village  5  hours  after  the  attack.  The  journal- 
ist evidently  was  exposed  because  he  devel- 
oped blisters  on  his  hands  and  a  swollen 
and  itchy  face.  He  also  was  exposed  in  the 
second  attack,  and  it  took  about  10  days  for 
him  to  recover  from  skin  lesions,  nausea, 
diarrhea,  and  stomach  cramps. 

An  Afghan  insurgent  provided  an  eyewit- 
ness account  of  a  July  6,  1980  attack  on  a 
village  10  kilometers  east  of  Daraejelga  in 
Vardak  Province.  He  reported  that  a  Soviet 
MI-24  helicopter  gunship  dropped  a  bomb 
that,  upon  explosion,  released  a  lethal 
chemical.  A  separate  report  confirmed  that 
Soviet  bombing  attacks  on  villages  in  Var- 
dak as  well  as  Lowgar  and  Parvan  Provinces 
were  taking  place  during  this  period.  In 
August  1980,  information  surfaced  on  a 
Soviet  attack  with  chemical  bombs  on  the 
village  of  Sya  Wusan,  30  kilometers  south- 
east of  Herat,  leaving  300  dead.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  the  Soviet  chemical 
battalion  at  Shindand  set  up  an  operational 
decontamination  station. 


Reports  of  chemical  weapons  use  in  1981 
essentially  parallel  1980  reporting  with  re- 
spect to  frequency  and  location  of  attack. 
Soviet  helicopter  units  participated  in 
chemical  attacks  from  April  20  to  April  29, 
1981,  in  areas  east  and  west  of  Kabul  and  in 
the  Konar  Valley,  according  to  eyewitness 
accounts.  These  attacks  were  intended  to 
drive  personnel  from  sanctuaries,  such  as 
caves,  in  order  to  engage  them  with  conven- 
tional fire.  The  munitions  were  described  as 
Soviet  250-kilogram  RBK  cluster  bombs. 
The  Soviets  have  such  a  munition,  which 
can  be  filled  with  chemical  agents.  Other 
reports  described  similar  operations  by 
helicopters  north  of  Qandahar  on  April  24 
and  April  26,  1981. 

A  former  Afghan  MI-8  helicopter  pilot 
said  Soviet  forces  had  used  chemical  weap- 
ons in  Badakhshan,  Qpnduz,  and  Konarha. 
Chemicals  in  canisters  that  contained  toxic 
gas,  tear  gas,  and  antirespiratory  gas,  which 
has  an  incapacitating  effect  by  causing 
choking  and  difficulty  in  breathing,  were 
manually  pushed  from  the  cargo  compart- 
ment of  helicopters.  The  pilot  said  that 
there  also  was  a  specific  gas  that  is  absorbed 
by  the  body  and  leaves  the  skin  so  soft  that  a 
finger  can  be  punched  through  it.  In  one 
case,  there  was  a  wind  shift,  and  Soviet  and 
Afghan  forces  were  seriously  affected. 
Other  sources  also  have  described  an  in- 
cident where  Soviet  and  Afghan  forces  were 
victims  of  their  own  gas  attack. 

The  following  sequence  occured  in  a 
small  valley  in  Qandahar  Province  in  early 
June  1981.  According  to  an  Afghan  exile, 
Soviet  combat  groups  engaged  rebel  forces 
in  that  valley  during  a  2-week  period.  The 
situation  worsened  for  the  Soviets,  and  an 
air-strike  was  conducted.  The  exile  stated 
that  a  Soviet  helicopter  delivered  a  single 
rocket,  releasing  a  chemical  that  killed  16 
insurgents.  Nearly  all  reports  state  that 
chemicals  were  delivered  by  aircraft  or 
helicopters;  a  few  reports  describe  chemical 
artillery  rounds. 

Before  a  sweep  operation  in  the  Konar 
Valley  in  September  1981,  resistance  lead- 
ers were  told  by  an  Afghan  officer  that  the 
Soviets  had  four  agents  available  but  would 
use  only  the  incapacitant  which  they  could 
defend  against  with  wet  rags  over  the  face. 
During  the  operation,  Soviet  helicopters 
conducted  gas  attacks  in  25  different  areas, 
using  cylinders  about  1.5  meters  long  and 
60  centimeters  in  diameter  that  exploded 
4-5  meters  above  the  ground,  releasing  the 
incapacitating  gas.  Some  victims  lost  con- 
sciousness, were  paralyzed,  and  recovered, 
but  others  died,  and  unprotected  areas  of 
their  skin  turned  dark  green  to  blue-green. 
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An  Afghan  tribal  leader  recently  de- 
scribed a  Soviet  chemical  attack  against  a 
large  resistance  force  in  October  1981  near 
Maruf,  about  100  kilometers  east  of  Qan- 
dahar.  Soviet  helicopters  dropped  green 
cylindrical  canisters  (18  inches  long,  3-4 
inches  in  diameter)  which,  upon  hitting  the 
ground,  emitted  a  greenish-yellow  gas.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  victims  felt  faint  and 
dizzy;  later  their  skin  began  to  itch,  and 
many  lost  consciousness.  About  300  per- 
sons were  affected  by  the  gas  and  many 
died.  Soviet  ground  forces  captured  many 
of  the  survivors.  Other  information  on  Sovi- 
et and  mujahidin  activities  in  the  Qandahar 
area  during  this  period  confirms  that  this 
incident  did  in  fact  take  place. 

In  February  1982,  a  member  of  the  re- 
sistance, with  considerable  knowledge  of 
Soviet  weapons,  told  a  U.S.  official  that  the 
Soviets  were  using  irritants,  a  hallu- 
cinogenic gas,  and  what  he  said  was  an 
apparent  nerve  gas.  He  described  the 
"nerve  agent"  as  an  off-white  powdery  sub- 
stance dispersed  from  helicopters  generally 
during  artillery  or  bombing  attacks.  Victims 
realize  they  have  been  exposed  to  chemical 
attack  only  when  they  become  faint  and 
dizzy.  Subsequently,  they  begin  to  vomit 
and  bleed  from  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth. 
Death  occurs  within  a  short  time.  The  corp- 
ses are  extremely  relaxed,  with  no  evidence 
of  rigor  mortis.  Flesh  and  skin  frequently 
peel  off  if  an  effort  is  made  to  move  the 
bodies. 

According  to  this  account,  survivors  suf- 
fer aftereffects  for  about  6  months,  includ- 
ing chest  congestion  and  pain,  dizziness, 
and  mental  agitation.  The  powder-like  sub- 
stance is  more  effective  at  lower  altitudes 
where  there  is  less  wind  to  dilute  the 
poison,  and  mujahidin  groups  have  experi- 
enced fatality  rates  as  high  as  70%.  Many 
survivors  of  chemical  attacks  in  Laos  and 
Afghanistan  have  exhibited  the  same  long- 
term  health  problems  described  in  this  ac- 
count. 

Chemical  defense  battalions — standard 
in  all  Soviet  divisions — are  deployed  with 
the  three  Soviet  motorized  rifle  divisions 
operating  in  Afghanistan  at  Qpnduz,  Shin- 
dand,  and  Kabul.  Soviet  operational  per- 
sonnel decontamination  stations  were  ob- 
served at  several  locations,  and  chemical 
decontamination  field  units  were  deployed 
during  a  sweep  operation  of  the  Konar 
Valley  in  eastern  Afghanistan  and  near 
Shindand  in  the  west  in  1980.  The  opera- 
tional deployment  of  decontamination  units 
for  personnel  and  equipment  suggests  that 
chemical  battalions  have  supported  offen- 


sive chemical  use.  In  addition,  Soviet  per- 
sonnel have  been  observed  wearing  chemi- 
cal protective  equipment.  The  Soviets  have 
specifically  tailored  their  forces  in  Afghani- 
stan, in  part  because  of  logistical  con- 
straints; 5,000  troops  and  "nonessential" 
combat  equipment  were  withdrawn,  but  the 
chemical  battalions  remain. 

A  Soviet  military  chemical  specialist,  cap- 
tured by  the  mujahidin,  gave  his  name  as 
Yuriy  Povarnitsyn  from  Sverdlovsk.  During 
an  interview,  he  said  that  his  mission  was  to 
examine  villages  after  a  chemical  attack  to 
determine  whether  they  were  safe  to  enter 
or  required  decontamination.  An  Afghan 
pathologist  who  later  defected  described 
accompanying  Soviet  chemical  warfare  per- 
sonnel into  contaminated  areas  to  collect 
soil,  vegetation,  and  water  samples  after 
Soviet  chemical  attacks.  According  to  first- 
hand experience  of  former  Soviet  chemical 
personnel,  the  Soviets  do  not  require 
decontamination  equipment  in  an  area 
where  chemical  bombs  are  stored  or  loaded 
onto  aircraft.  Thus,  deployment  of  this 
equipment  in  Afghanistan  must  be  assumed 
to  be  associated  with  the  active  employment 
of  casualty-producing  chemical  agents. 

Afghan  military  defectors  have  provided 
information  on  ammunition  and  grenades 
containing  phosgene,  diphosgene,  sarin, 
and  soman  and  have  described  where  and 
when  some  of  them  have  been  used.  They 
also  have  revealed  locations  where  these 
agents  were  stockpiled.  The  agents  used, 
plus  the  time  and  location  of  the  attacks, 
correspond  with  the  refugee  reports  and 
recorded  military  operations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  stocked  a  variety 
of  toxic  chemical  agents  and  munitions  to 
meet  wartime  contingencies.  Weapons  sys- 
tems capable  of  delivering  chemical  muni- 
tions available  to  Soviet  forces  in  Afghani- 
stan include  artillery,  multiple  rocket 
launchers,  and  tactical  aircraft. 
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Document  441 

Statement  by  the  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  ( Kirkpatnck )  Before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  November  24, 
198220 

"The  Afghan  People  Are 
Fighting  for  Their  Own 
Survival,  But  Their 
Struggle  Has  a  Much 
Broader  Meaning" 

Once  again  the  issue  of  Afghanistan  is 
before  the  General  Assembly.  Once  again, 
in  what  is  by  now  a  familiar  exercise,  one 
representative  after  another  will  come  be- 
fore this  body  to  decry  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  and  the  continuing  and  in- 
creasingly brutal  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
Afghan  people.  And  once  again  we  will 
consider,  and  hopefully  adopt  by  another 
overwhelming  majority,  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  occupation 
force,  respect  for  Afghanistan's  right  of 
self-determination,  restoration  of  Afghan 
independence  and  nonalignment,  and  the 
return  of  the  Afghan  refugees  to  their 
homes  in  safety  and  honor. 

The  familiarity  of  this  exercise  must  not 
be  allowed  to  detract  in  any  way  from  its 
extraordinary  significance.  Of  all  the  issues 
before  this  Assembly,  none  has  more  far- 
reaching  implications  than  the  issue  of  Af- 
ghanistan. The  aggression  committed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Afghanistan  and  its 
proxies  elsewhere  has  had  and  continues  to 
have  a  great  impact  upon  the  climate  and 
course  of  East-West  relations.  Such  aggres- 
sion ominously  affects  the  entire  fabric  of 
international  relations  and  the  future  of  the 
state  system  based  upon  respect  for  the 
principles  of  territorial  integrity,  national 
independence,  and  political  sovereignty. 
These  actions  bear  directly  upon  the  capaci- 
ty of  states,  especially  those  most  vulnera- 
ble, to  retain  their  unique  identities  and  to 
fulfill  their  aspirations  in  peace  and  securi- 
ty- 

The  Afghan  people  are  fighting  for  their 
own  survival,  but  their  struggle  has  a  much 


20  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN  146-(82);  also  printed  in 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  January  1983,  pp. 
78-83.  Ambassador  Kirkpatnck  made  this  state- 
ment before  the  plenary  of  the  Assembly  on  Item 
25,  the  Situation  in  Afghanistan. 


broader  meaning.  If  a  small,  relatively 
defenseless,  nonaligned  country  like  Af- 
ghanistan is  allowed  to  be  invaded,  brutal- 
ized, and  subjugated,  what  other  similarly 
vulnerable  country  can  feel  secure?  If  the 
fiercely  independent  and  incredibly  coura- 
geous people  of  Afghanistan  are  uprooted, 
economically  ravaged,  culturally  annihi- 
lated, and  eventually  subdued,  the  survival 
of  other  peoples — even  those  equally  resil- 
ient— will  be  endangered. 

The  effort  to  subjugate  the  Afghan  peo- 
ple and  to  impose  upon  them  a  form  of 
alien  and  totalitarian  rule  has  been  marked 
by  a  degree  of  violence  against  the  popula- 
tion that  is  exceeded  in  the  recent  past  only 
by  the  terrible  tragedy  in  Cambodia.  The 
crimes  against  the  Afghan  people  have 
taken  place  far  from  the  eye  of  world  public- 
ity, behind  a  tight  curtain  of  totalitarian 
disinformation  and  thought  control.  Still, 
the  story  of  the  brutality  has  come  out — as  it 
often  does  in  such  situations — from  refugee 
accounts  and  from  reports  of  journalists 
and  doctors  who  have  ventured  into  the 
country. 

One  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  vio- 
lence inflicted  upon  the  Afghan  people  is 
the  number  of  refugees  uprooted  from  their 
homes  and  forced  to  flee  to  neighboring 
countries.  When  the  illegitimate  regime  of 
Babrak  Karmal  was  installed  as  a  result  of 
the  Soviet  invasion,  the  number  of  refugees 
in  Pakistan  had  already  reached  400,000. 
These  refugees  had  fled  the  reign  of  terror 
unleashed  against  Afghanistan  by  the  earli- 
er Communist  regimes  of  Taraki  and  Amin. 
Babrak  promised  an  end  to  the  methods  of 
terror  used  by  his  predecessors.  But  in  the 
less  than  3  years  of  his  rule,  the  number  of 
Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan  and  Iran  has 
increased  nearly  tenfold  to  over  3  million, 
almost  one-quarter  of  the  estimated  1978 
population  of  Afghanistan.  This  is  the  larg- 
est single  refugee  mass  in  the  world  for  any 
one  national  group. 

Even  these  figures  fail  to  convey  the  full 
extent  of  the  dislocation  and  suffering  of 
Afghanistan,  since  there  have  been  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  internal  refugees 
who  have  fled  from  the  rural  areas  where 
the  fighting  has  been  most  intense.  The 
depopulation  of  the  countryside,  it  appears, 
has  been  the  deliberate  goal  of  Soviet 
scorched  earth  policies  in  rural  areas  con- 
trolled by  the  resistance.  As  a  result  of  the 
fighting  in  these  provinces,  many  farmers 
have  been  unable  to  gather  their  crops  and 
there  is  a  danger  this  winter  of  famine. 

The  last  General  Assembly  called  upon 
the   Soviet  Union   to   withdraw   its   forces 
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from  Afghanistan.  Far  from  respecting  the 
decision  of  the  Assembly,  the  Soviets  over 
the  past  year  have  augmented  their  forces  in 
Afghanistan  to  approximately  105,000,  and 
they  have  conducted  their  most  ruthless, 
wide-ranging,  and  systematic  offensive  of 
the  entire  war.  The  heightened  aggressive- 
ness of  the  Soviet  forces  became  evident  in 
January  when  the  Soviets  bombarded, 
shelled  and  occupied  the  resistance 
stronghold  of  Qandahar,  Afghanistan's  sec- 
ond largest  city  located  some  250  miles 
southeast  of  Kabul.  The  brutal  action  in 
Qandahar,  which  resulted  in  high  civilian 
casualties,  was  repeated  2  months  later  in 
Herat  and  Mazar-E-Sharif,  and  later  in  the 
spring  against  the  northeastern  town  of 
Tashkurghan.  In  the  early  summer  the  town 
of  Aq  Gozar  in  the  far  northwest  was  ren- 
dered unfit  for  human  habitation  by  system- 
atic air  and  tank  strikes. 

As  brutal  as  these  attacks  have  been,  the 
main  thrust  of  the  Soviet  offensive  took 
place  closer  to  Kabul  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  this  year.  The  principal  targets 
were  villages  in  the  Panjsher  and  Logar 
Valleys  and  the  Shomali  region,  and  dis- 
tricts near  Kabul,  particularly  the  mountain 
town  of  Paghman  located  only  12  miles 
northwest  of  the  capital.  These  attacks  have 
been  marked  by  indiscriminate  bombard- 
ments of  villages  resulting  in  thousands  of 
civilian  casualties,  many  of  them  women 
and  children.  Survivors  also  relate  that  So- 
viet troops,  frustrated  in  their  search  for 
resistance  fighters,  have  committed  nu- 
merous acts  of  terrorism  against  civilians. 

In  Qandahar,  for  example,  accounts  of 
rape  and  plunder  by  Soviet  troops  follow- 
ing last  January's  bombing  shocked  and 
alienated  even  the  most  enthusiastic  apolo- 
gists of  the  Babrak  regime.  According  to 
eyewitness  reports  from  the  Shomali  re- 
gion, in  one  village  all  males  over  the  age  of 
10  were  shot  in  the  presence  of  their  female 
relatives.  The  Swedish  journalist  Borje 
Almquist,  who  visited  the  Logar  Province  in 
July  and  August,  has  described  similar  in- 
cidents in  that  area,  as  indeed  such  in- 
cidents have  been  reported  from  all  over 
Afghanistan.  According  to  Almquist, 
women,  children,  and  old  men  were 
dragged  into  the  street  and  executed,  while 
civilians  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs  were  used  instead  of  sand  sacks  for 
protection  in  street  fighting.  He  also  re- 
ported the  burning  of  harvests,  the  poison- 
ing of  food  and  drinking  water,  and  the 
plundering  of  homes  and  shops. 

The  Soviets  also  continue  to  use  antiper- 
sonnel "butterfly  bombs"  and 


boobytrapped  objects  such  as  toys,  ciga- 
rette packs,  and  pens,  in  gross  violation  of 
an  international  convention  outlawing  such 
weapons  which  they  themselves  signed  in 
1981.  Earlier  this  year  a  team  of  French 
doctors  which  had  returned  from  as  far 
inland  as  the  central  highlands  of  Hazarajat 
charged  that  the  Soviets  scatter  such  mines 
over  fields,  villages,  and  mountain  paths, 
causing  heavy  casualties  among  inhabitants, 
especially  among  children  who  are  the  least 
wary.  "We  have  treated  many  children 
whose  hands  and  feet  are  blown  up  by  such 
mines,"  said  Dr.  Claude  Malhuret,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  medical  team.  He  also 
revealed  that  the  Soviets,  fearing  that  the 
French  doctors  might  speak  about  what 
they  had  seen,  destroyed  their  hospitals  in 
an  attempt  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country. 

Boobytrap  mines  are  not  the  only  out- 
lawed weapons  used  by  the  Soviets  against 
the  people  of  Afghanistan.  They  continue 
to  use  chemical  weapons  in  violation  of 
both  the  Geneva  Protocal  of  1925  and  the 
1972  Biological  Weapons  Convention 
which  they,  along  with  1 10  other  countries, 
have  ratified.21  Earlier  this  year  the  United 
States  listed  47  known  chemical  attacks  in 
Afghanistan.22  They  began  as  early  as  6 
months  before  the  invasion  and  have  result- 
ed in  over  3,000  deaths.  These  attacks  have 
continued.  Just  last  September  a  Soviet 
soldier  captured  by  the  resistance,  Anatoly 
Sakharov,  said  that  he  knew  of  three  types 
of  chemical  agents  used  by  the  Soviets  in 
Afghanistan.  His  testimony  about  the  ef- 
fects of  one  of  them,  a  particularly  deadly 
agent  which  he  called  "smirch,"  corre- 
sponds closely  to  reports  given  to  the  U.N. 
experts  team  by  doctors  working  with  refu- 
gees in  Pakistan.  The  doctors  noted  that  on 
several  occasions  after  attacks  on  villages, 
"bodies  had  quickly  decomposed,  and 
limbs  had  separated  from  each  other  when 
touched."  Sakharov  also  described  a  chemi- 
cal attack  on  resistance  fighters  in  which  the 
Soviet  soldiers  had  been  ordered  to  use 
gasmasks. 

Next  week  the  United  States  will  make 
public  an  updated  report  on  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  which  will  contain  new 
information  regarding  the  Soviet  Union's 
continued  use  of  these  illegal  weapons  in 
Afghanistan  as  well  as  in  Laos  and  Kam- 
puchea.23 


21  The  Biological  Weapons  Convention  was 
signed  in  London,  Washington,  and  Moscow  on 
April  10,  1972,  and  entered  into  force  on  March 
26,  1975;  for  text,  see  26  UST  583. 

L>-  For  a  brief  summary  of  these  attacks,  see 
supra. 

23  Apparent  reference  to  the  updated  report; 
see  document  443. 
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Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates  the 
courage  and  resilience  of  the  Afghan  free- 
dom fighters,  or  the  Afghan  people's  uni- 
versal hatred  of  the  Soviet  occupation,  than 
the  fact  that  the  resistance  forces  remain 
intact  and  active  throughout  the  country 
despite  the  massive  violence  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  used  against  them.  In  the  Panjsher 
and  in  Paghman,  for  example,  the  Soviets 
were  able  to  establish  footholds  as  the  Mu- 
jahidin  melted  into  the  hills.  But  as  soon  as 
the  main  invading  force  withdrew,  the  re- 
sistance overran  the  newly  established  gov- 
ernment outposts  and  regained  control  of 
these  positions.  Similarly,  savage  bombard- 
ments in  the  Shomali  temporarily  drove  the 
Mujahidin  back  from  the  main  roads  but  in 
no  way  broke  their  organization.  Even  in 
the  devastated  city  of  Qandahar  the  free- 
dom fighters  have  been  able  to  mount 
operations  against  the  occupying  forces,  the 
most  notable  being  a  spectacular  jailbreak 
and  freeing  of  prisoners  last  August.  De- 
stroyed Soviet  tanks  and  transport  vehicles 
litter  the  roadsides  throughout  Afghani- 
stan, testimony  to  the  Soviets'  continuing 
inability  to  establish  security  in  the 
countryside  or  control  over  the  population. 

The  most  glaring  and  revealing  failure  of 
the  Soviets  has  been  their  inability  to  build 
the  various  branches  of  their  puppet  re- 
gime's armed  forces  into  effective  units  that 
could  take  over  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  To 
date  it  appears  that  no  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  key  area.  Recent  measures  to 
overcome  the  critical  manpower  shortage  in 
the  Afghan  Army — including  the  toughest 
draft  decree  yet  issued,  indiscriminate  ar- 
rests and  beatings  of  those  resisting  con- 
scription, and  incentive  payscales  for  re- 
cruits almost  equal  to  sub-cabinet  salaries — 
have  been  fruitless.  As  a  consequence,  press 
gangs  have  returned  to  the  streets  of  Kabul 
and  provincial  cities,  and  young  men  have 
been  forcibly  conscripted  in  house-to- 
house  searches.  The  futility  of  these  various 
measures  was  demonstrated  during  the 
summer  fighting  when  large-scale  defec- 
tions, surrenders,  and  desertions  by  Afghan 
soldiers  led  to  a  net  loss  of  military  person- 
nel. 

The  failure  of  the  Soviets  to  break  the 
resistance  by  military  means,  and  the  self- 
evident  fact  that  the  Soviet  aggressors  and 
their  Afghan  proxies  are  rejected  by  the 
Afghan  people,  have  not  caused  the  Soviets 
to  relent  in  their  desire  ultimately  to  subju- 
gate the  country.  Instead,  they  show  every 
sign  of  pursuing  a  long  term  strategy,  look- 
ing on  the  one  hand  to  the  gradual  wearing 
down  of  the  resistance  through  attrition, 


and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  military, 
economic,  and  social  integration  of  Afghan- 
istan into  the  Soviet  sphere. 

The  Soviets  have  already  taken  signifi- 
cant steps  in  this  direction.  They  have  con- 
solidated their  military,  transport,  and  com- 
munications infrastructure,  including  the 
expansion  of  existing  air  fields  and  the 
completion  of  the  bridge  across  the  Amu 
Darya  River.  They  have  tightened  their  grip 
on  the  strategic  Wakhan  corridor  which 
rests  on  Pakistan's  northernmost  border 
and  linl&  Afghanistan  with  China,  and  they 
have  tied  Afghanistan's  economy  tightly  to 
those  of  the  Soviet  bloc  through  a  prolifera- 
tion  of  economic  and   trade  agreements. 

Perhaps  most  significant  is  the  Soviet 
effort  to  reshape  Afghan  culture  and  to 
replace  the  decimated  intellectual  and  mid- 
dle classes  with  a  new  elite  trained  in  the 
Soviet  mold.  Thousands  of  Afghans,  includ- 
ing even  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
9,  are  being  trained  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  bloc  countries,  while  the  Afghan  edu- 
cational system  itself  is  being  restructured 
along  Soviet  lines.  The  Sovietization  of 
Kabul  University  is  made  evident  by  the 
presence  of  Soviet  advisers  at  all  levels  of 
administration  and  instruction  and  in  the 
preference  given  to  party  activists  in  admis- 
sions. The  curriculum  of  Afghanistan's  pri- 
mary education  system  has  been  redrawn  to 
promote  indoctrination  in  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology  and  to  prepare  young  Afghans  for 
further  study  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  in  light  of  these  policies — and  the 
continuing,  escalating,  savage  Soviet  milita- 
ry involvement — that  we  must  view  Mos- 
cow's repeated  claim  that  the  Great  Saur 
Revolution  of  April  1978  is  "irreversible." 
But  what,  one  may  legitimately  ask,  gives 
the  Soviet  Union  the  right  to  insist  that  the 
violent  overthrow  of  a  nonaligned  govern- 
ment constitutes  an  "irreversible"  revolu- 
tion? According  to  what  tenet  of  interna- 
tional law,  on  the  basis  of  which  article  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  do  they  base 
their  position?  One  would  think  that  it  is  the 
Afghan  people,  and  only  the  Afghan  peo- 
ple, who  have  the  right  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  events  of  1978  are  or  are  not  "irre- 
versible." 

In  fact,  the  Afghan  people  made  their 
decision — long  ago.  They  rejected  a  revolu- 
tion whose  chief  accomplishment  before 
the  Soviet  invasion  was  the  arrest,  torture, 
and  execution  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Moslem  clerics,  teachers,  civil  servants,  doc- 
tors, and  engineers.  They  rejected  a  revolu- 
tion whose  cruelty  and  sadistic  violence  is 
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best  symbolized  by  the  mass  burial  pits 
outside  Pol-e  Charkhi  prison  and  the  mas- 
sacre at  Kerala.  They  rejected  a  revolution 
which  systematically  assaulted  Islam  and 
Afghan  nationhood  and  turned  their  proud 
country  over  to  its  predatory  northern 
neighbor. 

They  expressed  this  rejection  in  the  form 
of  a  spontaneous,  countrywide  resistance 
movement.  By  invading  Afghanistan  in 
order  to  crush  this  resistance  and  maintain 
in  power  a  hated,  Marxist  regime,  Moscow 
took  a  momentous  step  which  signaled  the 
expanding  scope  of  its  political  and  territo- 
rial ambitions.  In  effect,  for  the  first  time  it 
was  claiming  the  right  to  apply  the  Brezh- 
nev Doctrine24  to  a  previously  nonaligned, 
Third  World  country. 

The  world  has  not  permitted  this  act  of 
expansion  and  aggression  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. It  has  rejected  the  claim  advanced 
by  Soviet  propaganda  that  it  is  providing 
"fraternal  assistance"  to  Afghanistan  with 
its  "limited  military  contingent."  These 
words  ominously  echo  assurances  which 
were  given  to  Afghanistan  itself  60  years 
ago  when  it  protested  the  entry  of  Soviet 
troops  into  two  of  its  neighbors,  the  inde- 
pendent Moslem  states  of  Khiva  and  Bok- 
hara. Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  which  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  in  Kabul  sent  to  the 
Afghan  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1922: 

"Concerning  the  question  of  the  inde- 
pendent status  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara, 
this  has  been  provided  for  in  the  treaty 
agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments of  Russia  and  Afghanistan.  The 
Government  which  I  represent  has  al- 
ways recognized  and  respected  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  Governments  of 
Khiva  and  Bokhara.  The  presence  of  a 
limited  contingent  of  troops  belonging 
to  my  Government  is  due  to  temporary 
requirements  expressed  and  made 
known  to  us  by  the  Bokharan  Govern- 
ment. This  arrangement  has  been  agreed 
to  with  the  provision  that  whenever  the 
Bokharan  Government  so  requests,  not  a 
single  Russian  soldier  will  remain  on 
Bokharan  soil.  The  extension  of  our 
friendly  assistance  in  no  way  constitutes 


24  The  Brezhnev  Doctrine  derives  from  a 
speech  Leonard  Brezhnev  gave  to  the  Polisle 
United  Workers  Party  in  Warsaw  on  November 
12,  1968,  just  a  few  months  after  the  Soviet 
Union's  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  In  this  speech 
he  asserted  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  the  right  to 
protect  Communist  regimes  from  internal  and 
external  threats. 


an  interference  against  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  sovereign  State  of  Bok- 
hara." 

Today,  60  years  later,  the  Soviet  Union 
provides  the  same  justification  and  the 
same  assurances  with  respect  to  its  invasion 
of  Afghanistan.  It  is  useful,  therefore,  to 
reflect  upon  the  ultimate  fate  of  Khiva  and 
Bokhara.  Two  years  after  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador gave  his  assurances  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Afghanistan,  the  Soviet  Union  an- 
nexed Khiva  and  Bokhara.  Their  languages, 
Turkish  and  Persian,  were  abolished  and 
replaced  by  pseudo-languages  fabricated  by 
Soviet  linguists.  These  languages,  Uzbek 
and  Tadzhik,  were  mere  dialects  of  Turkish 
and  Persian,  but  were  transcribed  into  Latin 
and  later  Cyrillic  script.  Mosques  were 
closed  or  changed  into  museums  and 
Koranic  education  was  abolished.  The  sur- 
viving members  of  the  local  factions  the 
Soviets  had  supported  with  their  invasion 
were  executed  on  charges  of  "bourgeois 
nationalist  deviationism"  and  replaced  by 
young  bureaucrats  trained  in  new  Soviet 
schools. 

Is  history  repeating  itself  today  in  the 
case  of  Afghanistan?  If  we  are  to  judge  from 
Soviet  actions  to  date,  it  is  hard  not  to 
conclude  that  they  intend  that  history  shall 
repeat  itself,  if  not  through  the  formal  an- 
nexation of  Afghanistan,  then  through  its 
de  facto  absorption  into  the  Soviet  empire. 
And  if  this  is  allowed  to  happen,  can  anyone 
be  reasonably  assured  that  this  will  be  the 
end  of  the  process,  that  there  are  not  future 
Khivas  and  Bokharas  and  Afghanistans  that 
await  a  similar  fate? 

It  is  not,  therefore,  simply  moral  consid- 
erations and  human  solidarity  that  link  us  to 
the  fate  of  the  Afghan  people.  At  stake  in 
their  struggle  is  respect  for  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  principles 
of  the  nonuse  of  force,  respect  for  the 
territorial  integrity,  national  independence, 
and  political  sovereignty  of  states.  Without 
this  respect,  world  politics  would  succumb 
to  anarchy  and  domination  by  the  most 
ruthless,  expansionist  predator. 

We  cannot — we  must  not — permit  this  to 
happen. 

The  Soviet  leaders  undoubtedly  believed 
when  they  launched  their  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan that  they  could  deal  with  the 
international  reaction  by  waiting  patiently 
for  the  world's  outrage  to  subside,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  can  take  great  credit  for 
frustrating  this  strategy.  Passage  of  time  has 
not  served  the  aggressor.  Indeed,  the  adop- 
tion of  resolutions  on  Afghanistan  by  in- 
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creasingly  large  majorities  over  the  last  3 
years  shows  that  the  world's  outrage  is 
growing. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
once  again  our  commitment  to  the  libera- 
tion of  Afghanistan.  In  so  doing,  we  can 
help  remind  those  in  the  Kremlin  who  or- 
dered the  Soviet  invasion  that  their  strategy 
has  failed.  We  cannot  afford,  either  as  indi- 
vidual states  with  our  own  security  con- 
cerns, or  as  a  world  organization  dedicated 
to  maintaining  world  peace,  for  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  have  any  doubts  on  this  score. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  offers  an 
honorable  course  for  ending  the  Afghani- 
stan crisis.  Its  objective  is  a  peaceful,  nego- 
tiated settlement  leading  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  forces,  the  restoration  of  Afghan 
self-determination,  independence,  and 
nonalignment,  and  the  return  of  the  refu- 
gees to  their  homeland.  By  adopting  this 
resolution,  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly will  be  impressing  on  the  Soviets  the 
necessity  to  negotiate  an  end  to  their  misad- 
venture. Hopefully,  this  will  speed  the  day 
when  real  negotiations  on  a  settlement  can 
begin. 

In  this  context,  the  United  States  wishes 
to  express  its  appreciation  to  Secretary- 
General  Perez  de  Cuellar  for  his  effort  to 
probe  the  opportunities  for  a  settlement 
which  would  implement  the  General  As- 
sembly resolutions.  We  support  these  ef- 
forts and  urge  the  Soviets  to  cooperate  with 
them.  We  also  recognize,  as  the  Secretary- 
General  said  in  his  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  this  year,  that  "time  is  of  the 
essence."  If  the  Soviets  truly  desire  to  nego- 
tiate, they  must  come  forward  quickly  or  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  be  forced  to  conclude 
that  they  have  no  serious  interest  in  reach- 
ing a  settlement. 

The  alternative  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment is  a  continuation  of  the  conflict,  with 
far-reaching  and  long-lasting  consequences 
for  world  peace.  The  Afghan  people,  un- 
bowed and  unbroken  despite  repeated  and 
relentless  hammer  blows,  have  shown  that 
they  will  not  submit  to  aggression — not  now 
and  not  ever.  They  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  a  strong,  proud,  heroic  people.  With 
our  support  and  solidarity,  they  shall  also 
once  again  become  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent people,  permitted,  as  President 
Harry  Truman  once  said,  to  work  out  their 
own  destiny  in  their  own  way.  This  is  all  that 
they  seek.  It  is  all  that  we,  the  member 
States  of  the  United  Nations,  seek  for  them. 


Document  442 


Resolution  37/37,  Adopted  by  the   U.N. 
General  Assembly,   November  29,    198225 


The  Situation  in 
Afghanistan  and  its 
Implications  for 
International  Peace  and 
Security 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  item  entitled  "The 
situation  in  Afghanistan  and  its  implications 
for  international  peace  and  security", 

Recalling  its  resolutions  ES-6/2  of  14 
January  1980,26  35/37  of  20  November 
198027  and  36/34  of  18  November  1981,28 
adopted  at  the  sixth  emergency  special  ses- 
sion, the  thirty-fifth  session  and  the  thirty- 
sixth  session,  respectively, 

Reaffirming  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  obligation  of  all  States  to  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  sovereignty,  territo- 
rial integrity  and  political  independence  of 
any  State, 

Reaffirming  further  the  inalienable  right  of 
all  peoples  to  determine  their  own  form  of 
government  and  to  choose  their  own  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  system  free  from 
outside  intervention,  subversion,  coercion 
or  constraint  of  any  kind  whatsover, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  continuing  foreign 
armed  intervention  in  Afghanistan,  in  con- 
travention of  the  above  principles,  and  its 
serious  implications  for  international  peace 
and  security, 

Noting  the  increasing  concern  of  the  in- 
ternational community  over  the  continued 


25  Source:  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution 
37/37;  also  printed  in  Department  of  State  Bulle- 
tin, January  1983,  p.  80.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  114  (United  States)  to  21, 
with  9  absences  or  abstentions. 

26  For  text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic 
Documents,  1977-1980,  pp.  831-832. 

27  For  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  884-885. 

28  For  text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,   1981,  document  431. 
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and  serious  sufferings  of  the  Afghan  people 
and  over  the  magnitude  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  posed  to  Pakistan  and  Iran 
by  the  presence  on  their  soil  of  millions  of 
Afghan  refugees,  and  the  continuing  in- 
crease in  their  numbers, 

Deeply  conscious  of  the  urgent  need  for  a 
political  solution  of  the  grave  situation  in 
respect  of  Afghanistan, 

Taking  note  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General,29 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  initia- 
tives of  the  Organization  of  the  Islamic 
Conference  and  the  efforts  of  the  Move- 
ment of  Non-Aligned  Countries  for  a  politi- 
cal solution  of  the  situation  in  respect  of 
Afghanistan, 

1 .  Reiterates  that  the  preservation  of  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  political 
independence  and  non-aligned  character  of 
Afghanistan  is  essential  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  problem; 

2.  Reaffirms  the  right  of  the  Afghan  peo- 
ple to  determine  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  choose  their  economic,  politi- 
cal and  social  system  free  from  outside 
intervention,  subversion,  coercion  or  con- 
straint of  any  kind  whatsoever; 

3.  Calls  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan; 

4.  Calls  upon  all  parties  concerned  to 
work  for  the  urgent  achievement  of  a  politi- 
cal solution,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  resolution,  and  the 
creation  of  the  necessary  conditions  which 
would  enable  the  Afghan  refugees  to  return 
voluntarily  to  their  homes  in  safety  and 
honour; 

5.  Renews  its  appeal  to  all  States  and  na- 
tional and  international  organizations  to 
continue  to  extend  humanitarian  relief  as- 
sistance, with  a  view  to  alleviating  the  hard- 
ship of  the  Afghan  refugees,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees; 

6.  Expresses  its  appreciation  and  support  for 
the  efforts  and  constructive  steps  taken  by 
the  Secretary-General  in  the  search  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  con- 
tinue these  efforts  with  a  view  to  promoting 
a  political  solution,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  present  resolution,  and 
the    exploration    of   securing    appropriate 


guarantees  for  non-use  of  force,  or  threat  of 
use  of  force,  against  the  political  indepen- 
dence, sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and 
security  of  all  neighbouring  States,  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  guarantees  and  strict  non- 
interference in  each  other's  internal  affairs 
and  with  full  regard  for  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  keep 
Member  States  and  the  Security  Council 
concurrently  informed  of  the  progress  to- 
wards the  implementation  of  the  present 
resolution  and  to  submit  to  Member  States 
a  report  on  the  situation  at  the  earliest 
appropriate  opportunity; 

9.  Decides  to  include  in  the  provisional 
agenda  of  its  thirty-eighth  session  the  item 
entitled  "The  situation  in  Afghanistan  and 
its  implications  for  international  peace  and 
security". 


Document  443 

Report  by  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
Congress  and  Member  States  of  the  United 
Nations,  November  1982  (Extract)30 

An  Update  on  Chemical 
Warfare  in  Afghanistan 


Afghanistan 

Evidence  indicates  that  the  Soviets  have 
continued  the  selective  use  of  toxic  agents 
in  Afghanistan  as  late  as  October  1982. 31 
For  the  first  time  we  have  obtained  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  use  of  mycotoxins  by 
Soviet  forces  through  analyses  of  two  con- 
taminated Soviet  gas  masks  acquired  from 
Afghanistan.  Analysis  and  quantification  of 
material  taken  from  the  outside  surface  of 


29  U.N.  document  A/37/482-S/15429. 


30  Source:  Chemical  Warfare  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan:  An  Update,  Department  of  State  Spe- 
cial Report  No.  104,  November  1982,  pp.  4-5. 
The  report  was  transmitted  by  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Shultz  to  the  Congress  and  the  member  states 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  is  ibid.,  p.  2.  The 
report  is  printed  in  full  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  December  1982,  pp.  44-53.  For  portions 
of  the  report  primarily  on  chemical  warfare  in 
Southeast  Asia,  see  document  477. 

31  See  document  439.  For  an  earlier  Depart- 
ment of  State  report  presenting  evidence  of  chem- 
ical warfare  in  Afghanistan,  see  document  440. 
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one  mask  have  shown  the  presence  of 
trichothecene  mycotoxin.  Analysis  of  a  hose 
from  a  second  Soviet  mask  showed  the 
presence  of  several  mycotoxins.  In  addi- 
tion, a  vegetation  sample  from  Afghanistan 
shows  preliminary  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  mycotoxins.  (See  Annex  A.32) 

Our  suspicions  that  mycotoxins  have 
been  used  in  Afghanistan  have  now  been 
confirmed.  Reports  during  1980  and  1981 
described  a  yellow-brown  mist  being  deliv- 
ered in  attacks  which  caused  blistering,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  and  other  symptoms  similar 
to  those  described  by  "yellow  rain"  victims 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Because  of  limited  access 
to  survivors  who  still  exhibited  symptoms, 
as  well  as  great  difficulties  in  collecting 
environmental  and  other  physical  samples 
from  attack  sites,  we  were  unable  to  con- 
clude with  certainty  in  the  March  22  report 
that  mycotoxins  were  being  used  in  Afghan- 
istan. We  have  now  concluded  that 
trichothecene  mycotoxins  have  been  used 
by  Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan  since  at  least 
1980. 

A  number  of  reports  indicate  that  chemi- 
cal attacks  are  continuing  in  1982.  While  we 
cannot  substantiate  every  detail,  the  pieces 
of  evidence  in  these  reports  add  up  to  a 
consistent  picture.  For  example,  a  physician 
in  a  facility  treating  casualties  among  the 
mujahidin  (resistance  fighters)  has  reported 
that  he  treated  15  mujahidin  for  red  skin 
lesions  that  he  said  were  caused  by  Soviet 
chemical  attacks  in  Qandahar  Province  in 
May-June  1982.  Three  mujahidin  within  12 
hours  of  one  attack  in  the  general  area  of 
Maharijat  south  of  Qandahar.  The  mujahidin 
claimed  that  Soviet  helicopters  fired  rockets 
that  emitted  black,  yellow,  and  white  gases 
on  impact.  The  physician  said  that  the  sur- 
viving victims  failed  to  respond  to  conven- 
tional medical  treatment. 

We  have  received  reports  that  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1982,  Soviet  soldiers  poisoned 
underground  waterways  in  Lowgar  Prov- 
ince south  of  Kabul  where  the  mujahidin 
were  hiding.  According  to  a  mujahidin  com- 
mander in  Pakistan,  a  similar  event  oc- 
curred in  the  same  province  on  September 
13,  1982,  resulting  in  the  deaths  of  60 
adults  and  13  children.  These  two  inde- 
pendent accounts  described  a  Soviet  ar- 
mored vehicle  pumping  a  yellow  gas 
through  a  hose  into  the  waterways.33 


32  The   tables   and   annexes   are   not  printed. 

33  We  know  from  other  sources  that  Soviet 
chemical  agent  delivery  methods  include  this 
technique,  as  reported,  for  example,  by  a  Cuban 
emigre  trained  by  the  Soviets  in  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 


According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Sep- 
tember 1982  attacks,  the  victims'  bodies 
decomposed  rapidly,  and  the  flesh  peeled 
away  when  attempts  were  made  to  move  the 
bodies.  Since  1979,  mujahidin  resistance 
leaders,  refugees,  journalists,  and  Afghan 
defectors  have  described  chemical  attacks 
causing  almost  identical  symptons.  Most 
reports  have  described  the  skin  as  being 
blue-black  after  death.  Although  such 
symptoms  seem  bizarre,  the  large  number 
of  reports  from  a  variety  of  sources  since 
1979  suggests  that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
missed *(see  our  March  22  report,  p.  16).34 

In  1982,  a  Soviet  soldier  who  defected  to 
the  mujahidin  said  in  an  interview  with  a 
British  journalist  that  a  Soviet  toxic  agent, 
termed  "100  percent  lethal,"  causes  the 
flesh  to  become  very  soft.  The  Soviet  defec- 
tor stated  that  the  Soviets  maintained  stores 
of  "picric  acid"  (probably  chloropicrin,  a 
potentially  lethal  tear  gas),  the  "100  per- 
cent lethal"  agent,  and  an  incapacitating 
agent  near  the  cities  of  Qpnduz  and  Kabul. 
The  defector  also  reported  that: 

Unidentified  toxic  agents  had  been  used 
in  June  1982  on  the  highway  between  Ter- 
mez  and  the  Salang  Pass  north  of  Kabul; 

The  "100  percent  lethal"  agent  was  de- 
livered by  rockets;  and 

"Picric  acid"  and  an  incapacitating  agent 
were   delivered   by   air-dropped   canisters. 

The  defector  stated  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  preoccupied  with  protecting  the  roads 
and  that  chemicals  were  sprayed  by  planes 
along  the  areas  adjacent  to  highways. 
Chemical  grenades  reportedly  have  been 
used,  but  the  data  are  inadequate  to  allow 
us  to  hypothesize  about  the  contents,  al- 
though some  symptoms  are  indicative  of 
mycotoxins. 

The  reports  of  rapid  skin  decomposition 
as  quickly  as  1-3  hours  after  death  continue 
to  concern  us.  There  is  no  recognized  class 
of  chemical  or  biological  toxin  agents  we 
know  of  that  could  affect  bodies  in  such  a 
way.  If  we  assume  occasional  inaccuracies  in 
reporting  by  journalists  and  survivors  of 
attacks,  it  is  possible  that  phosgene  or 
phosgene  oxime  could  cause  such  effects 
after  3-6  hours  but  with  much  less  soften- 
ing of  tissues  than  is  consistent  with  stories 
of  "fingers  being  punched  through  the  skin 
and  limbs  falling  off."  The  reported  medi- 
cal effects  of  other  toxic  agent  attacks  are 
consistent    with    use    of  the    nerve    agent 


S4  See  document  440. 
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tabun.  We  have  information  that  both 
phosgene  oxime  and  tabun  are  stored  by 
the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan. 

The  British  journalist,  who  interviewed 
the  Soviet  defector,  also  reported  on  two 
attacks  described  to  him  by  the  mujahidin, 
which  have  not  yet  been  confirmed.  One 
was  an  attack  in  the  spring  of  1982  on 
Kaiba,  where  Soviet  soldiers  reportedly 
shot  victims  already  rendered  unconscious 
by  a  gas;  the  other  was  in  the  summer  of 
1982  near  Herat  where  Soviet  troops  repor- 
tedly loaded  the  bodies  from  a  gas  attack 
onto  a  truck  and  removed  them.  Reliable 
information  indicates  that  the  Soviets  used 
chemical  bombs  against  mujahidin  forces  in 
late  September  1982  and  in  early  October 
1982  in  Baghlan  Province. 

Our  earlier  findings  are  reinforced  by 
several  reports  received  this  year  about 
earlier  attacks  not  covered  in  our  March 
report: 

According  to  a  former  Afghan  Army  offi- 
cer, in  September  1981  a  Soviet  helicopter 
sprayed  a  yellow  mist  in  Paktia  Province 
(Sheikn  Amir)  causing  16  deaths.  The  sur- 
vivors had  bloody  noses  and  tears;  exten- 
sive bleeding  was  reported  in  those  who 
died.  The  Afghan  officer  described  a  similar 
attack  in  Nangarhar  Province  during  the 
same  month  in  which  four  persons  were 
killed. 

In  early  December  1981,  according  to 
interviews  with  survivors,  15  refugees  at- 
tempting to  escape  to  Pakistan  were  at- 
tacked by  a  helicopter  using  gas;  four  or  five 
people  were  killed  (the  youngest  and  the 
eldest),  while  the  rest  became  unconscious 
for  5-6  hours.  The  attack  occurred  about  60 
kilometers  northwest  of  Jalalabad. 

According  to  a  Soviet  soldier  who  served 
in  Afghanistan  in  1980  and  personally  ob- 
served the  use  of  chemical  weapons,  the 
Soviets  dispersed  chemicals  from  fighter- 
bombers  and  assault  helicopters.  He  said 
that  an  aircraft  or  helicopter  first  would 
drop  a  container  and  then,  on  a  second  run, 
drop  a  bomb,  resulting  in  a  mixture  of  two 
different  chemicals  that  killed  everything 
within  the  contaminated  area.  We  believe 
that  the  soldier  may  have  been  describing 
the  delivery  of  two  separate  chemical 
agents,  an  occurrence  described  by  other 
eyewitnesses. 

An  Afghan  veterinarian  recently  has  de- 
scribed an  incident  in  May  1979  in  which  20 
people  and  a  number  of  sheep  were  killed 
near  Qandahar.  Soviet  lab  technicians  ex- 
plained that  the  incident  resulted  from  an- 


thrax, but  the  doctor  knew  that  the  explana- 
tion did  not  fit  the  effects  observed.  Local 
Afghans  told  the  veterinarian  that  Soviet 
vehicles  had  been  in  the  area  spraying  a 
yellow/white  powder  before  the  incident. 

In  June  1980,  an  airport  official  de- 
scribed seeing  200-300  gas  containers 
painted  in  greens  and  browns  at  Qandahar 
Airport.  The  containers  averaged  35^40 
inches  high  and  26-30  inches  in  diameter.  A 
subordinate  reported  three  types  of  gases  in 
the  containers:  one  causing  burning  in  the 
throat  as  well  as  suffocation;  one  causing 
what  looked  like  smallpox  and  blistering; 
and  one  making  victims  tired  and  sleepy 
and  unable  to  run  or  fight.  Further,  the 
subordinate  stated  that  the  containers  were 
placed  in  special  casings  that  were  dropped 
from  aircraft  and  exploded  on  impact,  emit- 
ting a  large  cloud  of  smoke,  usually  yellow 
but  sometimes  other  colors.  He  said  he  had 
heard  mujahidin  describe  these  gas  attacks 
and  had  himself  seen  animals  that  had  been 
killed  by  the  gases.  We  lend  credence  to  this 
report  because  we  know  from  other  evi- 
dence that  chemicals  are  stored  at  Qan- 
dahar Airport,  which  is  an  important  stag- 
ing area  for  Soviet  military  operations. 

Finally,  information  received  this  year 
revealed  that  a  Soviet  adviser  inspecting 
sites  for  housing  Soviet  troops  before  the 
Afghan  invasion  indicated  that  Soviet  chem- 
ical defense  forces  entering  Afghanistan 
would  bring  in  extensive  stores  of  toxic 
materials.  The  adviser  indicated  that  a  pro- 
posed garrison  in  Kabul  would  be  inap- 
propriate for  the  Soviet  chemical  defense 
unit  because  the  materials  it  transported 
could  devastate  the  city  if  an  accident  oc- 
curred. 
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Document  444 

Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  December  17,  1982 
(Extract)35 

"We  Are  Always  Alert  for 
Evidence  of  a  Soviet 
Willingess  to  Negotiate  a 
Settlement  in 
Afghanistan" 


Q.  Alan,  does  the  Department  or  the 
government  have  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  looking  for  a  way  out  of 
Afghanistan? 

A.  That's  a  rather  sweeping  question. 
Let  me  address  the  Pravda  editorial36  which, 
I  think,  probably  gives  rise  to  that  question. 

We  are  always  alert  for  evidence  of  a 
Soviet  willingness  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
in  Afghanistan  which  will  lead  to  the  with- 
drawal of  their  troops,  a  political  settlement 
allowing  for  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  nonaligned  Afghan  Govern- 
ment chosen  by  the  Afghan  people  them- 
selves, and  an  honorable  return  of  the  refu- 
gees. 

We  would  welcome  concrete  Soviet 
moves  in  this  direction.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, see  evidence  of  concrete  change  in  the 
Soviet  position  as  expressed  in  yesterday's 
Pravda  editorial.  Moreover,  I  would  note  we 
are  hesitant  in  any  case  to  try  to  divine 
Soviet  policies  from  this  type  of  article 
which  has  clearly  generated  conflicting  in- 
terpretations, if  nowhere  else,  in  the  press. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  signs — leaving 
Pravda  out  of  it,  for  the  moment — any  signs 
of  flexibility,  direct  or  indirect,  by  the  Sovi- 
et Union,  even  through  the  United  Nations? 

A.  I  think  I  would  leave  it  where  I  just 
have.  We  haven't  seen  evidence  in  the  posi- 
tion as  expressed  yesterday  in  the  Pravda 
editorial.  I  don't  think  I  want  to  go  beyond 
that. 


One  other  thing  I  think  is  worth  noting 
in  that  editorial:  On  the  question  of  hot 
pursuit,  or  pursuing  Mujaheddin  across  the 
border  into  Pakistan,  we  would  view  with 
grave  concern  anything  that  threatens  Paki- 
stan or  risks  enlarging  the  war. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  suggest 
whether  Soviet  military  activity  in  Afghani- 
stan in  recent  weeks  and  months  has  in- 
creased or  decreased,  whether  they  are 
bringing  in  more  materiel  and  troops? 

A.  I  don't  have  anything  that  would 
change  Qualitatively  what  we  last  said  about 
that.  I  think  we've  indicated  the  troop  levels 
in  a  range — I  would  refer  you  back  to  what 
we've  said  about  it — but  I  don't  think  there 
has  been  a  qualitative  change  in  that. 

Q.  Are  you  implying  by  that  that  there 
has  been  some  quantitative  shift? 

A.  No.  What  I'm  saying  is,  whatever 
small  shifts  that  might  have  taken  place  one 
way  or  another — and  I'm  not  suggesting 
there  necessarily  have  been — but  obviously, 
there  would  be  movement  back  and  forth  of 
replacements  and  so  on.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing basic. 


Document  445 

Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,  December  22,  1982" 

Afghanistan:  Three  Years 
After  the  Soviet  Invasion 

Mr.  Hughes.  Good  afternoon.  This  is  an 
on-the-record  session  on  Afghanistan  by 
Under  Secretary  Eagleburger.  Mr. 
Eagleburger. 

Under  Secretary  Eagleburger.  Since 
December  27  marks  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  since 
we  have  just  completed  a  visit  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Pakistan  here38  in  which  the  Afghan 


35  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Alan  Romberg,  Department  of 
State  Acting  Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing 
which  began  at  12:25  p.m. 

36  Editorial  in  Pravda,  December  16,  1982,  a 
condensed  text  of  which  is  in  Current  Digest  of  the 
Soviet  Press,  January  12,  1983,  pp.  1-4. 


37  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Para- 
graphs 3  through  10  of  this  briefing  are  also 
printed  as  a  statement  in  the  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  February  1983,  p.  62.  The  briefing,  which 
was  conducted  by  under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs  Eagleburger,  began  at  2:30  p.m. 

38  For  documentation  on  President  Zia  Ul- 
Haq's  state  visit  to  the  United  States,  December 
6-14,  1982,  see  Chapter  12,  Part  E. 
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subject  was  discussed  at  some  length  with 
the  President,  and  lastly  because  I  just  took 
a  visit  there,  we  thought  it  might  be  useful  if 
we  reviewed  with  you  briefly  where  we  see 
the  situation  in  Afghanistan  at  the  moment, 
the  U.S.  views  thereon,  and  then  try  to 
answer  any  of  your  questions. 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  just  a  brief 
resume  of  the  situation  as  we  see  it.  Three 
years  after  the  Soviet  invasion,  the  struggle 
for  freedom  in  Afghanistan  still  continues. 
The  military  situation  can  best  be  described 
as  a  stalemate.  The  augmentation  of  Soviet 
forces  to  105,000  and  a  greatly  intensified 
Soviet  offensive  during  the  past  spring  and 
summer  have  produced  only  very  limited 
gains,  if  any. 

After  3  years  of  increasingly  harsh  and 
destructive  occupation,  and  even  with  the 
use  of  chemical  warfare,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  what  it  set 
out  to  do — namely,  to  strengthen  the  Marx- 
ist-Communist government  in  Kabul  and 
eliminate  the  resistance. 

This  is  due  to  the  incredible  spirit,  cour- 
age, and  tenacity  of  the  Afghan  people. 
They  deserve  the  admiration  and  support 
of  free  people  everywhere.  I  don't  know  of 
any  other  example  in  the  world  today  where 
a  small  and  ill-equipped  people  has  stood 
up  to  the  might  of  a  tremendous  military 
power  with  such  effectiveness. 

As  you  know,  this  administration  views 
the  Soviet  invasion  and  continuing  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  in  a  broad  strategic 
context.  It  is  an  example  of  Soviet  willing- 
ness to  use  its  growing  military  might  be- 
yond its  borders  and  in  ways  that  threaten 
American  interests,  the  interests  of  the 
West  in  general  in  an  area  of  great  strategic 
importance  to  us,  the  interests  of  the  Islam- 
ic world,  and  the  interests  of  the  subcon- 
tinent. 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  Soviet  aggression  in 
Afghanistan  be  checked.  The  world  must 
not  forget  Afghanistan.  In  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  under  Pakistan's 
leadership,  another  resolution  on  the  Af- 
ghanistan situation  was  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember. In  other  meetings  such  as  the  Is- 
lamic Conference,  resolutions  calling  for 
Soviet  withdrawal  remain  agenda  items  of 
the  greatest  importance.  In  Moscow,  Af- 
ghanistan was  a  major  item  of  discussion 
with  the  new  Soviet  leadership  following 
President  Brezhnev's  funeral.  In  Washing- 
ton, a  few  days  ago,  President  Reagan  and 
President  Zia  of  Pakistan  had  a  searching 


discussion  of  Afghanistan.  I  might  add  that 
the  United  States  and  Pakistan  policies  re- 
main close  and  compatible.  In  brief,  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  remains  an 
issue  of  primary  world  importance,  as  it 
should  be. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  Afghanistan  is  clear. 
We  seek  the  total  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Afghanistan  in  the  context  of  a 
negotiated  settlement,  which  will  also  pro- 
vide for  the  self-determination  of  the 
Afghan  people,  the  independent  and 
nonaligned  status  of  Afghanistan,  and  the 
return  of  the  refugees  with  safety  and 
honor.  These  elements  of  a  settlement  have 
been  spelled  out  in  four  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  resolutions. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment we,  like  Pakistan,  feel  that  every  rea- 
sonable avenue  must  be  explored.  Thus,  we 
support  the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General's  personal  representative,  Diego 
Cordovez,  as  he  prepares  to  continue  his 
indirect  talks  in  the  region  in  January.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Cordovez  will  carry 
with  him  a  draft  or  outline  of  a  possible 
framework  for  a  settlement.  We  have  not 
seen  it  and  therefore  I  cannot  comment  on 
what  he  will  be  suggesting  as  the  basis  for 
discussion.  We  have  said  we  will  support 
the  U.N.  process  as  long  as  it  is  consistent 
with  the  UNGA  resolutions  on  Afghanistan 
and  does  not  tend  to  legitimize  the  Babrak 
regime. 

Since  the  leadership  change  in  Moscow, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  press  specula- 
tion and  comment  on  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  flexibility  toward  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion in  Afghanistan.  Thus  far,  we  have  had 
no  meaningful  indications  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions. W'e  would  welcome  signs  of  Soviet 
willingness  to  work  seriously  for  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  that  will  return  Afghanistan 
to  the  Afghan  people. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  if  I 
can.  If  I  can't,  we  have  several  people  here 
who  I'm  sure  can. 

Q.  You  say  you've  seen  no  meaningful 
indications,  but  there  have  been  signs,  pub- 
lic signs  from  Moscow  that  they  are  willing, 
at  least,  to  discuss  the  U.N.  framework.  Isn't 
that  meaningful  or  in  some  way  hopeful? 

A.  Whether  it's  meaningful  remains  to 
be  seen.  I  doubt  yet  that  it's  hopeful.  The 
Soviets,  as  I  think  we  indicated  at  the  time 
that  the  Secretarv  saw  Mr.  Gromvko  in  New 
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York,39  indicated  that  they  were  prepared  to 
continue  with  the  U.N.  discussions.  But 
they  have  also  indicated  on  any  number  of 
occasions  that  there  can  be  a  settlement  in 
Afghanistan  only  after  all  outside  interfer- 
ence, as  they  describe  it,  has  ended  and  that 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  is  an  issue 
between  Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  will  admit  that  there  were  some  blips  on 
the  radar  screen,  if  you  will,  in  the  period 
immediately  after  the  death  of  President 
Brezhnev  that  looked  like  they  might  indi- 
cate some  change  of  view,  but  I  think  we 
have  to  put  alongside  those  the  recent  Prav- 
da  article  which,  at  least  in  my  reading, 
indicates  no  change  whatsoever  in  the  Sovi- 
et view  and,  indeed,  in  a  way  tended  to  go 
further  in  the  other  direction  by  at  least 
hinting  at  the  danger  of  hot  pursuit  into 
Pakistan,  and  therefore  I  thought  was  at 
least  as  negative  a  signal  as  anything  posi- 
tive that  might  have  occurred  in  the  previ- 
ous several  weeks. 

So  by  and  large,  again,  I  think  our  judg- 
ment is  that  at  this  point  we  haven't  seen 
any  meaningful  signs  of  a  desire  for  a  Soviet 
progress  on  Afghanistan  but  we  remain 
hopeful  that  we  will  find  something  in  the 
cards  soon. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  during  President  Zia's 
visit,  was  there  any  discussion  at  all,  in 
terms  of  coordinating  what  the  U.S.  side 
and  the  Pakistani  side  would  find  as  an 
acceptable  solution  in  terms  of  a  regime  in 
Kabul,  a  successor  regime?  There  have 
been  reports  that  there's  some  divergence; 
the  Pakistanis  are  softening.  They  would 
accept  something  less  than  a  popularly  elec- 
ted government. 

A.  There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  between 
the  two  Presidents,  and  during  President 
Zia's  visit.  Coordination  of  positions  would 
be  going  too  far.  But  I  can  say  that  there 
was  no  indication — these  reports  of  a  diver- 
gence between  Pakistan  and  the  United 
States  on  a  settlement  are  not  true.  I  in- 
dicated in  my  statement  what  our  objectives 
are  with  regard  to  a  settlement.  Those  re- 
main, as  far  as  we  know,  the  objectives  as 
well  of  the  Pakistan  Government,  so  I  don't 
think  there's  any  disagreement  there  at  all. 

We  did  make  it  clear  to  the  Pakistanis 
that  we  do  support  the  U.N.  effort,  and  we'll 
do  what  we  can  to  further  it  but,  again,  with 
the  understanding  that  we  have  certain  spe- 
cific objectives  we  think  that  U.N.  effort 
ought  to  seek  as  well. 


Q.  By  self-determination,  do  you  mean  a 
plebiscite  or  some  sort  of  a  referendum  or 
actual  election  in  Afghanistan  in  order  to 
come  up  with  a  legitimate  successor  re- 
gime? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  at  this  point  to  try  to 
go  further  than  a  general  statement.  I  tried 
to  describe  how  we  would  see  that  issue 
determined  or  settled,  I  think,  remains  for 
the  negotiations,  and  there  are  any  number 
of  ways  in  which  it  could  be  solved.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  try  at  this  point  to  come 
down  ifi  favor  of  any  specific  one. 

Q;  Is  that  general  statement  available? 

A.  It  will  be  as  soon  as  he  gets  it  typed 
up. 

Q;  In  addition  to  the  Soviet  troops, 
there  have  been  reports  that  there  are 
troops  from  the  East  European  bloc.  Could 
you  confirm  this  or  discuss  this? 

A.  I've  seen  the  reports.  I  have  not  seen 
anything  that  would  confirm  it,  but  let  me 
check. 

Do  we  have  any  confirmation?  I've  seen 
the  reports  but  no  confirmation  of  it. 

Q.  In  the  report  it  talks  about  heavy 
Soviet  casualties.  Do  you  have  any  numbers, 
estimates? 

A.  Bernie,  we  can  give  you  an  estimate 
which  is,  since  the  fighting  began,  some- 
where between  10  and  15  thousand  casual- 
ties. I  should  emphasize  this  is,  from  every- 
thing we've  been  able  to  pick  up,  this  would 
be  on  the  very  conservative  side  of  the 
estimate.  But  between  10  and  15  thousand 
casualties. 

I  heard  when  I  was  on  my  visit  in  Paki- 
stan40 that  the  estimates  there  were  that  it 
was  about  5,000  killed,  10,000  injured  or  ill, 
particularly  from  hepatitis.  But  those  are 
estimates.  I  don't  think  anybody  can  be 
absolutely  sure. 

Q.  Following  that  for  just  a  minute, 
there  have  also  been — Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  has  been  quoted  with  some 
higher  figures  than  the  ones  you  used  on 
the  number  of  troops.  Perhaps  as  high  as 
120,000  Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan.41 

A.  The  way  that  works  out,  and  I  think  in 
a  sense  we're  both  right,  is  that  our  judg- 


39  Apparent  reference  to  the  Shultz-Gromyko 
meeting  of  September  29,  1982. 


40  Eagleburger  visited  Pakistan  in  November 
1982  during  a  trip  which  also  took  him  to  Korea, 

Japan,  India,  and  the  Sudan. 

41  See  Secretary  Weinberger's  interview  in  the 
Washington  Times,  December  28,  1982,  p.  2. 
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ment  is  that  there  are  about  105,000  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan  and  there  are  approx- 
imately another  30,000  in  the  Soviet  Union 
right  along  the  border  with  Afghanistan 
that  on  occasion  have  crossed  the  border 
and  have  been  used  in  operations  in  north- 
ern Afghanistan. 

But  permanently  assigned  in  Afghani- 
stan, our  figure  is  about  105,000.  Let  me 
just  check  again. 

Q.  On  the  matter  of  casualties,  do  you 
now  have  a  firmer  fix  on  that  tunnel  epi- 
sode? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Come  up  here  if  anybody  has  an  answer 
to  that.  Is  there  anything  more  on  that? 

Staff.  I  think  the  final  estimates  have 
been  between,  say,  700  and  a  1,000.  The 
figures  came  down  in  the  beginning.  They 
were  terribly  exaggerated,  and  as  more 
facts  came  out  they  have  been  scaled  down. 

Q.  That's   total   Afghans   and   Soviets? 

Staff.  Yes. 

Staff.  And  furthermore  there  may  not 
have  been  any  reports  about  closing  the 
ends  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  resistance  activi- 
ties that  might  have  led  to  the  incident  may 
not  have  been  correct. 

Q.  If  the  Afghan  operation  threatens 
U.S.  interests,  as  you  said,  why  hasn't  the 
United  States  provided  aid  to  the  resist- 
ance? 

A.  The  United  States  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  trying  to  support  the 
Afghan  refugees.  The  United  States  has 
done  a  great  deal  in  public  fora  in  the 
United  Nations  and  so  forth  to  try  to  keep 
the  issue  before  public  opinion  and  before 
world  opinion. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  support 
for  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  beyond 
that,  they  seem  to  be  doing  quite  well  with 
the  arms  they  pick  up  in  Afghanistan  from 
the  Soviets  and  from  the  Afghan  army  de- 
fectors. 

Q..  The  figure  of  a  105,000  is  25,000 
more  than  the  figure  we  had  the  first  year, 
which  seemed  to  be  [a]  stable  number.  In 
other  words,  there  has  been  some  creep  or 
there  has  been  a  revision  of  figures. 

Has  there  been  an  incremental  addition? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  continue? 

A.  Our  estimate  was  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  there  were  approximately 


85,000  Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan.  That 
has  increased  over  the  course  of  the  year  to 
105,000  by  our  estimate. 

You  have  to  assume,  at  least,  that  this  is 
an  indication  that  the  Soviets  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  their  ability  to  act  militarily 
within  Afghanistan;  that  they  felt  they  had 
to  increase  their  forces.  Nevertheless,  even 
with  that  increase  in  force,  it's  our  judg- 
ment that  by  and  large  while  the  Soviets  can 
hold  the  cities  and  the  main  highways,  they 
do  not  control  the  countryside  and  in  order 
to  be  able  to  do  so  would  require  a  major 
reenforcement  of  of  great  magnitude. 

Q.  Does  this  add-in  to  forces  continue  to 
this  day?  Do  you  expect  it  to  continue? 

A.  I  think  it  got  to  105,000  earlier  this 
year,  and  I  haven't  seen  any  increase  since.  I 
don't  think  it's  gone  up  recently. 

Q.  Can  you  be  more  precise  than  earlier 
this  year? 

Staff.  By  the  time  of  the  spring  and 
summer  offensive,  by  the  summer  it  was  at 
about  105,000— (inaudible). 

Staff.  By  the  end  of  January .  Actually,  it 
went  up  from  85  to  90  a  year  ago  Decem- 
ber. We  announced  a  year  ago  in  December 
it  was  90.42 

A.  Early  this  year,  apparently,  was  the 
major  jump. 

Q.  When  this  invasion  first  occurred,  it 
was  the  assessment  of  the  administration 
that  was  then  in  power  here  in  Washington 
that  this  was  some  sort  of  an  effort  to  get  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  to  menace  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  this  caused  a  lot  of  evaluations  of 
U.S.  strategic  policy  in  the  area. 

You  stated  that  the  Soviet  army  seems  to 
be  bogged  down  in  a  statemate.  Do  you  still 
think  that  this  Soviet  action  in  Afghanistan 
presents  a  threat  to  the  Persian  Gulf? 

A.  Absolutely.  What  I  tried  to  indicate  in 
my  opening  statement  was  that  the  Afghan 
invasion,  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  is 
from  our  point  of  view  a  strategic  question 
of  major  importance;  that  Soviet  entry  into 
Afghanistan,  much  less  Soviet  conquest  of 
Afghanistan,  would  present  a  serious  threat 
to  the  Gulf.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the 
map.  It  would  put  them  some  300  miles 
from  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
would  create  tremendous  pressures  on  Pak- 
istan. It  would  create  even  further  pressures 
on  Iran. 


42  See  the  statement  by  President  Reagan,  De- 
cember 27,  1981,  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,   1981,  document  432. 
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It  is  an  extremely  important  area,  and  the 
Soviet  success  in  that  area  would  be  a  real 
blow  strategically  to  us. 

Q.  Have  they  continued  with  any  sort  of 
effort  to  destabilize  Pakistan?  What  evi- 
dence is  there  that  they've  tried  to  do  any- 
thing to  Pakistan  since  they've  been  in  Af- 
ghanistan? 

A.  It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
"destabilize."  There  have  been  a  number  of 
incidents — as  I  mentioned  before — the 
question  of  hot  pursuit,  where  they  have 
crossed  the  Pakistani  border  in  attacks  on 
what  they  claim  to  be  Afghan  rebels,  free- 
dom fighters  who  were  crossing  into  Paki- 
stan from  Afghanistan. 

I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  have  been  trying  to  do 
anything  internally  within  Pakistan  to  over- 
throw the  Zia  regime. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  at  this  time  to 
share  some  information  about  U.S.  military 
support  to  the  freedom  fighters? 

A.  The  question  of  support  to  the  free- 
dom [fighters?]  is  an  issue  that  I  think,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  our  evidence  is  that  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  obtain  most  of 
their  weapons  from  captured  Soviet  equip- 
ment or  from  defecting  regular  Afghan  sol- 
diers; and  with  regard  to  the  supply  to 
Afghanistan  freedom  fighters  of  weapons 
from  anywhere  else,  I  wouldn't  want  to 
make  any  comment. 

Q.  I  wondered  if  you  could  discuss  the 
sort  of  complexion  of  the  troops  in  Afghani- 
stan to  some  extent?  How  long  the  Soviet 
troops  stay  there  at  any  given  time,  the 
morale  of  the  troops?  Do  you  have  any 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  having  some 
trouble  with  their  own  troops  there? 

I  mean,  it  is  the  invisible  war  everywhere, 
including  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Do  you  have 
any  reason  to  comment  why? 

A.  I  think  there  are  several  points  to  be 
made,  the  first  of  which  is  we  have  some, 
but  I  think  not  very  many,  indications  of 
some  Soviet  defections.  They  are  probably 
Soviet  Moslems.  There  have  been  some  few 
defections.  I  wouldn't  want  to  exaggerate 
that. 

Certainly,  when  I  was  in  Pakistan  a 
month  or  so  ago,  the  reports  I  got  from  a 
great  many  people  were  that  the  Soviets 
really  were  extremely  wary  of  getting  off  the 
main  highways  out  into  the  countryside, 
that  they  tended  to  stand  back  in  the  fire 
fights.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  I  can't 


obviously  say  from  my  own  knowledge,  but 
that  was  common  talk  in  Pakistan  at  the 
time. 

I  think  the  other  self-evidence  fact  is  that 
the  Soviet  people  themselves  know  virtually 
nothing  about  this  war,  and  so  in  terms  of 
an  impact  within  the  Soviet  Union,  I  would 
guess  I  would  have  to  say  there  apparently 
hasn't  been  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  are  the  troops  being 
brought  from  completely  different  areas  in 
the  Soviet  Union?  Have  they  stopped  send- 
ing Soviet  Moslems  in  now?  Do  you  have 
any  information  on  that? 

A.  I'll  double  check  this  with  the  experts 
over  here,  but  my  understanding  is  that 
there  has  been  a  shift;  that  while  they  began 
with  troops  from  the  area  near  Afghanistan, 
there  have  been  substantial  shifts  in  the 
units.  Is  that  correct? 

Staff.  Yes. 

A.  Yes.  I'm  told  that's  true.  Yes,  sir.  I 
missed  you. 

Q.  Larry,  are  there  any  U.S.  personnel 
assisting  in  the  training  of  any  Mujahedin? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  no,  and  I  think 
the  answer  to  that  is  clearly  no. 

Q.  What  is  your  assessment  of  the  diplo- 
matic costs  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  this 
campaign  in  Afghanistan,  their  costs  in  the 
Third  World,  the  United  Nations? 

A.  I  think  the  costs  originally  were  very 
great  on  a  worldwide  basis.  I  think  there  has 
been  a  tendency  in  the  West,  here  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Western  Europe,  for 
Afghanistan  to  sink  a  bit  from  sight,  partly 
because  of  Polish  events;  and  I  think  it  is 
now  not  quite  the  issue  in  Western  public 
opinion  that  it  used  to  be,  but  I  think  it  has 
continued  to  be  a  major  element  in  Third 
World  opinion,  and  particularly  within  the 
Islamic  world. 

It's  constantly  discussed,  it's  constantly 
referred  to,  and  if  you  look  at  the  vote  in  the 
UNGA  this  last  month,  I  think  you  get  an 
indication  of  the  degree  to  which  it  is  still  a 
major  issue  with  a  lot  of  countries;  and  I 
think  it  has  continued  to  hurt  the  Soviets, 
particularly  in  the  Third  World  and  Moslem 
context. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  the  capac- 
ity of  either  side  to  continue  the  stalemate, 
and  are  there  any  signs  that  the  Mujahedin 
are  weakening  or  that  the  Soviets  may  de- 
cide at  a  certain  point  to  end  it? 

A.  I  think,  Barrie — and  again  I  partly  put 
this  on  the  basis  of  my  own  visit — but  the 
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feeling  in  the  area,  and  I  think  the  judgment 
of  most  of  our  people,  is  that,  (1)  it  is  a 
stalemate,  and  (2)  it  is  likely  to  continue  for 
a  long  time,  barring  a  major  Soviet  invest- 
ment of  resources  and  forces;  and  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  that  the  Mujahedin  are  in 
any  way  weakening  in  their  resolve  or  in  any 
way  prepared  to  contemplate  giving  up  the 
struggle. 

In  fact,  again,  not  to  get  too  personal 
about  it,  but  when  I  went  to  the  refugee 
camps,  I  came  away  a  very  impressed  fellow, 
because  the  one  thing  that  came  through 
out  of  that — I  had  a  meeting  with  some  of 
the  Afghan  refugee  leaders — and  I  have 
seldom  seen  as  dedicated  people.  You  felt 
it.  You  didn't  have  to  understand  them.  You 
could  just  feel  it.  I  don't  think  that's 
changed  at  all,  and  therefore  I  think  our 
estimate  would  be  that  under  current  condi- 
tions that  war  is  going  to  go  on  for  a  long 
time. 

Q.  Did  these  leaders  ask  anything  of  the 
United  States? 

A.  Yes.  They  asked  for  support,  under- 
standing and  support,  in  the  way  of  arms 
and  aid  to  the  refugees. 

Q.  How  did  you  respond? 

A.  I  responded  that  the  United  States 
was  actively  engaged  in  doing  what  we 
could  to  help  with  regard  to  supporting  the 
refugees,  and  that  we  were  actively  engaged 
in  searching  for  a  peaceful,  diplomatic  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict. 

I  didn't  make  any  promises,  if  that's  what 
you're  asking. 

Q;  Not  even  on  background? 

A.  Not  even  on  background.  Not  even 
off  the  record.  (Laughter) 

Q.  What  about  the  sanctions  that  were 
initially  leveled  with  regard  to  Afghanistan? 
We  had  the  Olympics,  we  had  a  grain  em- 
bargo,  we  had   other  sanctions   imposed. 

Those  seem  to  have  dropped  away  as 
time  has  gone  on.  Are  there  any  thoughts 
being  given  to  reimposing  any  sanctions  to 
give  the  Soviets  more  of  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  United  States  wants  them  out  of 
Afghanistan? 

A.  No.  No  thought  that  I  am  aware  of  to 
any  new  sanctions  at  all. 

Q.  Are  we  going  to  boycott  the  Olym- 
pics? 

A.  We're  not  going  to  boycott  the  Olym- 
pics. No.  (Laughter) 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  was  some 
thought  when  Yuri  Andropov  became  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  that  because  he  had  been  in 
the  KGB  and  supposedly  he  had  opposed 
the  Afghan  action,  that  this  might  cause 
some  change  in  Soviet  policy. 

First  of  all,  is  that  true,  as  far  as  you 
know?  And,  number  two,  do  you  think  it 
might  have  a  bearing  on  Soviet  actions  in 
Afghanistan? 

A.  Any  answer  I  give  to  that  question  has 
to  be  pure  speculation,  but  I'm  more  than 
prepared  to  speculate  a  little  with  you. 

I  will  tell  you  that,  you  know,  the  first 
leaks  don't  come  out  of  the  Kremlin  the  way 
they  come  out  of  Washington;  and,  there- 
fore, when  we  got  the  report  that  the  KGB 
had  in  fact  been  opposed  to  the  Afghan 
adventure,  there  were  at  least  some  of  us 
who  thought,  ah  ha,  maybe  this  indicates 
something.  What  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but  we 
ought  to  watch  it.  And  I  would  be  prepared 
to  concede  to  you,  I  was  one  of  those,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  still  something  we  have  to 
watch. 

But  I  would  have  to  say  that  the  evidence 
since  then — let's  not  talk  about  Mr.  An- 
dropov for  the  moment  and  what  his  per- 
sonal views  on  the  question  may  be,  be- 
cause that  would  be  total  speculation — but 
the  evidence  since  then  and  most  particu- 
larly that  Pravda  editorial  of  I  think  a  week 
or  so  ago  tells  me  that  if  there  was  some 
thinking  in  the  Kremlin  about  a  change  of 
approach  on  the  subject,  that  the  debate 
that  has  taken  place  since  then  has  led  to  a 
reevaluation  of  the  Soviet  attitude  on  any 
compromise. 

This  is  all  speculation.  I  don't  say  that 
any  of  this  even  took  place,  and  we  may 
have  read  much  too  much  into  that  first 
leak.  I  think  what  is  important  is  to  look  at 
that  Pravda  piece  which  came  out  after  the 
reports  of  President  Zia's  discussions  here 
and  his  talk  in  New  York  about  his  view  of 
the  question.43  And  I  have  to  read  that  at 
least  as  a  fairly  clear  signal  from  Moscow  at 
this  point  that  they  want  the  world  to  know 
that  their  view  has  not  changed  with  regard 
to  Afghanistan. 

I  have  to  hope  that  that  is  not  something 
that  will  continue,  but  that's  certainly  my 
own  judgment  on  the  basis  of  where  we 
stand  now. 

Q.  On  the  basis  of— just  by  way  of  kind 
of  a  simple  explanation  to  me  and  to  any- 


43  See  document  439. 
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body  else  who  might  read  or  listen  to  your 
comments,  could  you  explain  what  the  dif- 
ference is  between  the  U.S.  approach  to 
Poland  and  the  U.S.  approach  to  Afghani- 
stan? 

Why  is  it  that  the  United  States  is  con- 
ducting a  PR  campaign  and  a  refugee  aid 
campaign  in  Afghanistan,  but  has  taken  a 
whole  series  of  economic  steps  with  regard 
to  Poland? 

A.  I  suppose  that,  one,  there  were  a 
series  of  economic  steps  taken  after  the 
Afghan  invasion,  but  I  guess  the  basic  an- 
swer to  your  question  is  that  they  are  dif- 
ferent situations.  You  have  approximately  3 
million  Afghan  refugees  to  deal  with.  You 
don't  have  3  million  Polish  refugees.  So 
you've  got   that  element  of  a  difference. 

Soviet  forces  are  in  and  fighting  in  Af- 
ghanistan against  indigenous  forces  within 
the  country.  There  is  an  active  warfare 
going  on  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  Polish  case,  while  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Polish  regime  took  its 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  advice  and  counsel 
with  Moscow,  it  is  the  Polish  regime  doing 
this  to  the  Poles,  and  again  without  any 
direct  military  confrontation  going  on  in 
Poland,  so  you  have  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion in  a  totally  different  circumstance. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  the  Polish 
case  is  make  it  clear  both  to  General  Jaru- 
zelski  and  his  regime  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  their  conduct  in  Poland  is  not 
something  that  we  will  accept  without  some 
counter  steps,  as  indeed  we  took  counter 
steps  in  Afghanistan.  But  the  situations  re- 
ally are  quite  different  I  think. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Larry. 


Document  446 

Statement  by  President  Reagan,   December 
26,  1982" 

Third  Anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan 

At  this  holiday  season  when  most  Ameri- 
cans are  warmed  and  comforted  bv  their 


44  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, January  3,   1983,  pp.   1666-1667. 


family  relationships  and  the  blessings  of 
this  country,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that 
far  away  in  a  remote  and  mountainous  land 
a  valiant  people  is  putting  up  a  fight  for 
freedom  that  affects  us  all.  No  matter  how 
far  removed  from  our  daily  lives,  Afghani- 
stan is  a  struggle  we  must  not  forget. 

Afghanistan  is  important  to  the  world, 
because  the  Afghan  people  are  resisting 
Soviet  imperialism.  Three  years  ago  on 
December  27,  1979,  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded Afghanistan  and  installed  a  new 
Communist  leader  to  head  the  Marxist  re- 
gime that  had  taken  power  in  1978.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  immediate  aftermath  of 
World  War  II,  the  Soviets  used  a  large-scale 
military  force  outside  their  borders  and 
Eastern  Europe  to  try  to  impose  their  will.  If 
this  aggression  should  succeed,  it  will  have 
dangerous  impact  on  the  safety  of  free  men 
everywhere. 

Three  years  after  the  invasion,  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  is  not  a  success. 
Even  with  the  augmentation  of  their  forces 
to  close  to  105,000  men  this  year,  the 
Soviets,  with  the  puppet  Karmal  regime, 
have  not  been  able  to  control  the 
countryside  or  secure  many  cities.  They 
have  failed  to  rebuild  the  Communist-con- 
trolled Afghan  Army  and  to  create  an  effec- 
tive government. 

This  is  due  to  the  spirit  and  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  Afghan  people,  and  to  the 
mujahidin,  the  freedom-fighters,  who  con- 
tinue to  resist  the  Soviet  invaders.  In  the 
face  of  repeated  offensive  campaigns  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1982,  the 
mujahidin  were  able  to  drop  back  and  then 
regain  their  positions  once  the  Soviet  forces 
had  withdrawn.  Their  forces  and  their  will 
remain  intact. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  human  costs 
of  this  struggle  are  immense.  With  the  more 
intense  fighting  in  1982,  casualties  on  both 
sides  rose,  and  the  civilian  population  suf- 
fered more  than  ever  before.  Crops  and 
fields  were  destroyed  by  the  Soviets,  trying 
to  deny  to  the  mujahidin  the  support  of  the 
local  population.  Homes,  and  even  entire 
villages,  were  leveled.  We  have  convincing 
proof  chemical  weapons  have  been  used  by 
the  Soviets  against  the  afghans.  The  refu- 
gee population  has  continued  to  grow,  both 
in  Pakistan  and  in  Afghanistan,  as  peasants 
flee  the  destruction  of  war.  It  is  a  sad  but 
inspiring  story. 

The  United  States  does  not  intend  to 
forget  these  brave  people  and  their  strug- 
gle. We  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  sup- 
port a  negotiated  settlement  for  Afghani- 
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stan  predicated  on  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops.  We  joined  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  world  community  at  the  United 
Nations  again  in  November  in  support  of  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  settlement  along 
these  lines.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  during  his 
visit  to  the  United  States,  I  discussed  with 
President  Zia  of  Pakistan  the  need  for  a 
solution  to  the  Afghanistan  problem.  We 
are  both  committed  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment that  will  return  Afghanistan  to  the 
ranks  of  independent,  nonaligned  nations. 

We  in  the  United  States  sincerely  hope 
that  the  new  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  the 
new  year  will  no  doubt  offer  to  achieve  a 
solution  for  Afghanistan.  The  American 
people  do  not  want  to  see  the  suffering  and 
deprivation  of  the  Afghan  people  continue, 
but  we  will  not  grow  weary  or  abandon 
them  and  their  cause  of  freedom. 

It  is  our  hope  for  1983  that  a  free, 
independent  Afghan  nation  will  again  find 
its  place  in  the  world  community.  We  will 
not  cease  to  support  Afghan  efforts  to  that 
end. 


C.  Bangladesh 


Document  447 


martial  law  was  imposed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  24th  of  March.2  We  understand 
the  military  takeover  was  peaceful.  No  vio- 
lence has  been  reported.  All  Americans  are 
safe. 

I  would  further  add  to  that  that  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  Bangladesh  a 
decade  ago,  we  have  had  the  deepest  hu- 
manitarian concern  for  the  welfare  of  its 
people. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  arrested 
under  martial  law? 

A.  I  don't  have  any  figures  on  that. 

Q.  You  don't? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  about  the  President, 
the  former  regime — President  Sattar? 

A.  There  is  no  information  to  suggest  he 
is  anywhere  other  than  in  Bangladesh. 

Q.  Dean,  they  just  had  an  election  there. 
What's  our  attitude  toward  a  coup  with 
respect  to  elections? 

A.  I  think  I've  addressed  that  question. 

Q.  In  yesterday's?  But,  no,  seriously,  I 
saw  a  State  Department  statement3  that 
reflects  some  disapproval  with  respect  to 
this  specific  coup  in  Bangladesh. 

A.  We  did  address  that.  I  have  nothing 
to  add  to  it. 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  March  24,  1982  (Extracts)1 


Reaction  to  the  Coup  in 
Bangladesh 


Q.  On  Bangladesh — 


A.  Again,  we're  keeping  this   situation 
under  review.  As  you  know  from  reports, 


1  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Dean  Fischer,  Department  of  State 
Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing  which  began 
at  12:35  p.m. 


2  On  the  morning  of  March  24,  the  Bangladesh 
military  overthrew  the  government  of  President 
Abdus  Sattar,  seized  control  of  the  country,  and 
established  martial  law.  Sattar  was  placed  under 
house  arrest.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Lt.  Gen.  H.  M. 
Ershad  was  proclaimed  Chief  Martial-Law  Admin- 
istrator, chief  executive,  and  head  of  the  new 
government. 

3  There  was  no  reference  to  Bangladesh  in  the 
daily  press  briefing  on  March  23,  but  a  statement 
issued  by  the  Department  of  State  in  response  to 
the  coup  stated:  "We  regret  that  constitutional 
processes  in  Bangladesh,  which  the  late  President 
Zia  reintroduced  so  carefully,  have  been  over- 
turned ....  We  hope  that  there  can  be  a  return 
to  constitutional  government  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity." (Washington  Post,  March  24,  1982,  p. 
A 14) 
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Document  448 

Testimony  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Xear  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs  (Schneider)  Before  Two 
Subcommittees  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,   December  9,    1982   (Extract)4 


"At  the  Time  That  the 
Coup  Took  Place,  We 
Were  Encouraging  the 
Continuation  of 
Constitutional 
Government" 


Mr.  Solarz.5  I  know  you  have  to  go  in 
just  a  few  minutes.  Let  me  ask  briefly  just 
one  or  two  other  questions. 

Mr.  Schneider,  when  the  coup  took  place 
in  Bangladesh  sometime  ago  in  which  the 
elected  government  was  overthrown  and 
replaced  by  a  military  government,  was  any- 
one in  our  Embassy,  or  was  any  American 
official  consulted  in  advance  by  the  military 
officers  responsible  for  the  coup  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  would  approve  such  an 
undertaking? 

Mr.  Schneider.  The  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  there  was  no  such  consultation. 

Mr.  Solarz.  And  what  was  our  policy 
with  respect  to  the  coup? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Our  policy  was  and  is 
one  at  the  present  time  of  encouraging  a 
return  to  representative  institutions,  and  we 
favored  the  continuation  of  the  peaceful 
transition  which  was  then  taking  place. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Were  we  opposed  to  the 
coup  at  the  time  that  it  took  place? 

Mr.  Schneider.  At  the  time  that  the 
coup  took  place,  we  were  encouraging  the 
continuation  of  constitutional  government. 


4  Source:  Reconciling  Human  Rights  and  U.S.  Se- 
curity Interests  in  Asia:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  and  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh 
Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1983),  pp. 
471-472.  For  Schneider's  initial  testimony  and 
prepared  statement,  see  document  433. 

5  Stephen  J.  Solarz  was  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 


Mr.  Solarz.  So  we  were  presumably 
opposed  to  the  coup  at  the  time  it  took 
place? 

Mr.  Schneider.  It  depends  on  how  you 
put  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Well,  the  way  I  put  it? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes. 

Mr.  Solarz.  The  answer  is:  Yes. 

Now,  in  other  words,  if  any  American 
diplomat  encouraged  the  plotters  or  in- 
dicated fo  them  that  we  would  not  be  op- 
posed to  the  coup,  they  were  acting  outside 
the  framework  of  American  policy? 

Mr.  Schneider.  There  was  no  such  en- 
couragement, to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Yes.  And  have  you  ever 
heard  any  allegations  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Schneider.  No. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to 
believe  that  that  might  have  happened? 

Mr.  Schneider.  No. 


D.  India 
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Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  March  25,  1982  (Extract)1 


Attack  on  the  U.S. 
Consulate  General  in 
Bombay 


I  have  a  statement  on  an  attack  that  took 
place  against  our  consulate  in  Bombay, 
India.  At  approximately  4:45  p.m.,  March 


1  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Dean  Fischer,  Department  of  State 
Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing  which  began 
at  12:37  p.m. 
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25,  which  is  6:15  a.m.  today,  Washington 
time,  the  American  consulate  general  in 
Bombay,  India,  was  attacked  and  damaged 
b\  about  50  Indian  demonstrators. 

There  were  no  injuries  to  either  Ameri- 
can or  Indian  employees  of  the  consulate. 
One  demonstrator  was  killed  by  Bombay 
police  and  29  others  arrested.  The  demon- 
strators threw  fire  bombs,  burned  10  vehi- 
cles,  and  caused  considerable  damage  to 
the  front  exterior  of  the  main  consulate 
building.  They  did  not  gain  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  building.  Local  police 
brought  the  situation  quickly  under  control. 

The  demonstrators  carried  pamphlets 
addressed  to  President  Reagan.  Printed  in 
Hindi,  the  pamphlets  identified  the  group 
as  the  "Azad  Hind  Sena,"  which  translates 
into  Free  India  Army,  a  group  about  which 
little  is  known.  The  pamphlet  contained 
anti-American  rhetoric  but  it  gave  no  spe- 
cific reason  for  the  attack. 


Document  450 

Remarks  by  President  Reagan  and  Indian 
Prune  Minister   Gandhi,  July   29,    19822 


Visit  of  Indian  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi 

The  President.  Prime  Minister  Gandhi, 
Nancy  and  I  are  delighted  to  welcome  you 
to  the  White  House.  And  let  me  add  a 
personal  note.  It  is  good  to  see  you  here 
again  as  leader  of  the  great  Indian  democra- 
cy which  pro\ides  a  unique  opportunity  for 
us  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  dialogue  we 
began  last  autumn  in  Mexico.3 


2  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  July  29, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents.  August  2,  1982,  pp.  971-972.  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  made  an  official  visit  to 
the  United  States.  July  28-August  4,  1982.  It  was 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi's  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1 1  years.  She  was  in  Washington,  July 
28-31,  where  she  met  with  President  Reagan  and 
other  U.S.  Government  officials.  The  remarks 
printed  here  were  made  during  a  welcoming  cere- 
mony on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House 
which  began  at  10:10  a.m. 

3  For  information  on  President  Reagan's  meet- 
ing with  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  at  Cancun,  Mex- 
ico, in  October  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents.   1981,  document  438. 


Through  our  talks,  we  can  help  to  reach 
a  renewed  recognition  of  the  mutual  impor- 
tance of  strong,  constructive  ties  between 
India  and  the  United  States.  In  searching 
for  words  to  describe  the  focus  of  your  visit 
to  Washington  this  week,  I  came  upon  a 
statement  that  you  had  made  in  Delhi  when 
Rov  Jenkins  visited  in  1980.  And  at  that 
time,  you  said,  "The  great  need  in  the 
world  today  is  to  so  define  national  interest 
that  it  makes  for  greater  harmony,  greater 
equality  and  justice,  and  greater  stability  in 
the  world."  That  is  more  than  an  eloquent 
description  of  enlightened  national  inter- 
est. It  can  also  serve  to  describe  the  founda- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  India — a  relationship  we  seek  to 
reaffirm  this  week.  A  strengthening  of  that 
relationship  based  on  better  understanding 
is  particularly  important  at  this  time. 

Your  father  once  said  that  the  basic  fact 
of  today  is  the  tremendous  pace  of  change 
in  human  life.  The  conflicts  and  the  ten- 
sions of  the  1980's  pose  new  challenges  to 
our  countries  and  to  all  nations  which  seek, 
as  India  and  the  United  States  do,  freedom 
in  a  more  stable,  secure,  and  prosperous 
world.  As  leaders  of  the  world's  two  largest 
democracies,  sharing  common  ideals  and 
values,  we  can  learn  much  from  one  another 
in  discussing  concerns  and  exploring  na- 
tional purposes.  From  this  understanding 
can  come  greater  confidence  in  one  anoth- 
er's roles  on  the  world's  stage  and  a 
rediscovery  of  how  important  we  are  to  one 
another. 

Prime  Minister  Gandhi,  we  recognize 
that  there  have  been  differences  between 
our  two  countries  but  these  should  not 
obscure  all  that  we  have  in  common  for  we 
are  both  strong,  proud,  and  independent 
nations  guided  by  our  own  perceptions  of 
our  national  interests.  We  both  desire  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  Indian  Ocean  area 
and  the  early  end  of  the  occupation  of 
Afghanistan.  We  both  seek  an  equitable 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  an  honorable 
settlement  of  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict.  We 
both  seek  a  constructive  approach  to  inter- 
national economic  cooperation,  building  on 
the  strong  links  even  today  being  forged 
between  the  economies  of  the  United  States 
and  India.  Beyond  that,  India  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  bound  together  by  the  stron- 
gest, most  sacred  tie  of  all,  the  practice  of 
democratic  freedoms  denied  to  many  peo- 
ples by  their  governments. 

My  devout  hope  is  that,  during  this  visit, 
we  can  weave  together  all  these  threads  of 
common  interest  into  a  new  and  better 
understanding  between  our  two  countries. 
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Welcome  to  the  United  States.  (Ap- 
plause) 

Prime  Minister  Gandhi.  Mr.  President 
and  Mrs.  Reagan,  to  me  every  journey  is  an 
adventure.  And  I  can  say  that  this  one  is  an 
adventure  in  search  of  understanding  and 
friendship. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  two  nations  more 
different  than  ours.  As  history  goes,  your 
country  is  a  young  one.  Over  the  years,  it 
has  held  unparalleled  attraction  for  the  ad- 
venturous and  daring,  for  the  talented  as 
well  as  for  the  persecuted.  It  has  stood  for 
opportunity  and  freedom.  The  endeavors 
of  the  early  pioneers,  the  struggle  for 
human  values,  the  coming  together  of  dif- 
ferent races  have  enabled  it  to  retain  its  elan 
and  dynamism  of  youth.  With  leadership 
and  high  ideals,  it  has  grown  into  a  great 
power.  Today,  its  role  in  world  affairs  is 
unmatched.  Every  word  and  action  of  the 
President  is  watched  and  weighed  and  has 
global  repercussions. 

India  is  an  ancient  country.  And  history 
weighs  heavily  on  us.  The  character  of  its 
people  is  formed  by  the  palimpsest  of  its 
varied  experiences.  The  circumstances  of 
its  present  development  are  shadowed  by 
its  years  of  colonialism  and  exploitation. 
Yet,  our  ancient  philosophy  has  withstood 
all  onslaughts,  absorbing  newcomers, 
adapting  ideas  and  cultures.  We  have  devel- 
oped endurance  and  resilience. 

In  India,  our  preoccupation  is  with  build- 
ing and  development.  Our  problem  is  not 
to  influence  others,  but  to  consolidate  our 
political  and  economic  independence.  We 
believe  in  freedom  with  a  passion  that  only 
those  who  have  been  denied  it  can  un- 
derstand. We  believe  in  equality,  because 
many  in  our  country  were  so  long  deprived 
of  it.  We  believe  in  the  worth  of  the  human 
being,  for  that  is  the  foundation  of  our 
democracy  and  work  for  development.  That 
is  the  framework  of  our  national  programs. 

We  have  no  global  interests.  But  we  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  world  and  its  af- 
fairs. Yet,  we  cannot  get  involved  in  power 
grouping.  That  would  be  neither  to  our 
advantage,  nor  would  it  foster  world  peace. 

Our  hand  of  friendship  is  stretched  out 
to  all.  One  friendship  does  not  come  in  the 
way  of  another.  This  is  not  a  new  stance; 
that  has  been  my  policy  since  I  became 
Prime  Minister  in  1966. 

No  two  countries  can  have  the  same 
angle  of  vision,  but  each  can  try  to  ap- 
preciate the  points  of  view  of  the  other.  Our 


effort  should  be  to  find  a  common  area 
howsoever  small  on  which  to  build  and  to 
enhance  cooperation.  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  say  how  much  we  in  India  value  the 
help  we  have  received  from  the  United 
States  in  our  stupendous  tasks. 

I  look  forward  to  my  talks  with  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  getting  to  know  the  charm- 
ing Mrs.  Reagan.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  your  kind  invitation,  for  your 
welcome,  and  your  gracious  words.  I  bring 
to  you,  to  the  First  Lady,  and  to  the  great 
American^  people  the  sincere  greetings  and 
good  wishes  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  India.  (Applause) 


Document  451 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
fuly  29,  1982-1 

Meeting  Between 
President  Reagan  and 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'll 
make  a  very  few  remarks  about  the  setting 
of  the  meeting  and  then  my  colleague  will 
go  into  deeper  background  on  the  sub- 
stance. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Gandhi  met 
alone  from  10:30  a.m.  to  10:55  p.m.  in  the 
Oval  Office.  During  these  talks,  they  set  the 
stage  for  the  more  detailed  discussions  that 
followed.  The  plenary  session  in  the  Cabi- 
net Room  lasted  from  10:55  a.m.  to  11:55 
a.m.  The  President  was  joined  by  the  Vice 
President,  Secretary  Shultz,  Secretary 
Regan,  Judge  Clark,  Ambassador  Barnes, 
and  State  and  NSC  officials. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Parthasarathi,  who  is  advisor  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  P.C.  Alexander,  the  Principal  Sec- 
retary to  the  Prime  Minister,  Ambassador 
Narayanan,  and  other  Indian  officials. 

The  talks  were  friendly,  relaxed,  inform- 
ative and  constructive  and  Mrs.  Gandhi 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  President  to 
visit  India.  Both  delegations  expressed  their 


4  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  briefing  began  at  2:43  p.m.  and 
was  conducted  on  background  by  senior  adminis- 
tration officials. 
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desire  to  further  improve  U.S. -Indian  rela- 
tions. 

The  major  subjects  discussed  included 
U.S. -Indian  economic  relations,  the  U.S.- 
Soviet relationship  in  the  context  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  U.S.  relations  with  both  India 
and  Pakistan. 

And  now,  my  colleague  will  go  into  more 
detail  on  these  subjects  for  you. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  All 
right,  I'll  give  you  a  rundown  of  the  talks 
today  between  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  and 
senior  Indian  officials  on  the  one  hand  and 
President  Reagan  and  senior  U.S.  officials 
on  the  other. 

As  I  told  many  of  you  on  Monday,5  we 
have  viewed  this  visit  as  an  opportunity  for 
India  and  the  United  States  to  better  un- 
derstand just  how  important  we  are  to  one 
another  and  in  that  context  to  give  Mrs. 
Gandhi  and  the  President  and  opportunity 
to  develop  the  personal  relationship  that 
they  began  in  Cancun. 

In  the  discussions  today  which  involved 
an  exchange  of  views  on  a  broad  range  of 
global,  regional  and  bilateral  issues,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  two  leaders  gained 
a  greater  appreciation  than  they  previously 
had  of  each  other's  viewpoints.  They  dis- 
cussed topics  such  as  the  U.S.  security  rela- 
tionship with  Pakistan,  its  relevance  to  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  India's 
own  bilateral  relations  with  Pakistan  and 
China  as  well  as  efforts,  which  we  support, 
which  India  has  been  making  to  improve 
those  relations,  the  Iran-Iraq  War  and  what 
might  be  done  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  that  conflict,  the  Middle  East 
and  the  U.S.  role  in  resolving  the  current 
situation  in  Lebanon,  and  a  general  review 
of  East-West  relations  from  our  perspective 
including  our  views  on  the  need  to  have 
meaningful  negotiations  on  arms  control 
with  the  Soviets,  based  on  a  position  of 
strength. 

There  were  also  exchanges  on  a  number 
of  economic  issues.  Mrs.  Gandhi  and  her 
colleagues  briefed  the  President  and  his 
senior  colleagues  on  efforts  India  has  been 
making  to  strengthen  its  national  economy. 
Mrs.  Gandhi  was  assured  of  our  commit- 
ment to  continue  to  assist  India's  economic 
development.  And,  in  this  regard,  we  said 
we  would  work — we  would  continue  our 
support  of  the  Multilateral  Development 
Bank  lending  to  India,  which  we  recognize 
is  of  vital  importance  to  Indian  develop- 
ment needs. 


5  On  Monday,  July  26,  senior  administration 
officials  conducted  a  preliminary  background 
briefing  in  conjunction  with  the  Gandhi  visit. 


They  also  discussed  ways  to  strengthen 
international  economic  cooperation  and  in- 
ternational development  efforts  through 
the  global  economic  problems  which  beset 
developed  and  developing  countries  alike. 
And  they  particularly  noted  the  importance 
of  liberalizing  the  international  trading  sys- 
tem at  the  upcoming  GAIT'  ministerial. 

Now,  clearly,  we  did  not,  necessarily, 
agree  on  everything.  Although,  the  discus- 
sions were  extremely  cordial.  There  were 
differing  points  of  view  without  any  sharp 
disagreements.  I  suppose  that  is  the  best 
way  to  put  it. 

With  regard  to  our  security  assistance  to 
Pakistan,  for  example,  Mrs.  Gandhi  ex- 
pressed her  concern  about  the  possibility  of 
the  weapons  that  we  are  supplying  to  Paki- 
stan being  used  against  India.  She  was 
assured  that  our  assistance  is  being  pro- 
vided for  defensive  purposes  only,  to  meet 
the  threat  to  Pakistan  posed  by  the  100,000 
Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  made  very  clear  that  India's 
traditional  policy  was  friendly  [firmly}]  op- 
posed to  any  foreign  troops  in  occupation 
of  any  country,  and  that  certainly  included 
Afghanistan. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
also  considered  ways  in  which  India  and  the 
United  States  might  cooperate  in  further 
strengthening  our  already  extensive  collab- 
oration in  fields  as  varied  as  science  techno- 
logical transfer,  agriculture,  trade,  and  edu- 
cational exchange.  They  agreed  on  a  num- 
ber of  activities  where  both  countries  can 
focus  their  attention  in  the  months  ahead  to 
bring  about  a  strengthening  of  our  bilateral 
relationship.  The  State  Department 
Spokesman  will  have  more  to  say  on  this 
tomorrow.6  But  I  will  mention  now  that 
among  these  activities  is  the  establishment 
of  a  blue  ribbon  panel  of  eminent  scientists 
from  both  countries  to  determine  priority 
areas  for  collaboration. 

I  will  take  your  questions. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  the  United  States 
justified  its  arms  relationship  with  Pakistan 
on  the  Soviet  troop  presence  in  Afghani- 
stan? And,  if  that  is  true,  if  there  is  a 
solution  in  Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet 
troops  come  out,  does  that  mean  that  the 
United  States  will  scale  down  its  military 
relationship  with  Pakistan? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  We 
were  discussing  this  matter  with  Mrs.  Gan- 


6  See  document  453. 
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dhi  and  her  colleagues  in  the  context  of 
well-known  Indian  concerns  that  the  arms 
provided  to  Pakistan  under  this  renewed 
security  relationship  with  the  United  States 
might  be  used  against  India.  Now,  that  was 
the  context,  and  that  was  the  context  of  our 
reply.  We  have  a  multiyear  program — eco- 
nomic and  security  assistance  to  Pakistan 
which  I  would  expect  would  be  fulfilled  and 
which  we  hope  would  add  to,  not  detract 
from.  The  purpose  is  to  add  to  the  stability 
of  the  subcontinent  in  the  context  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Q.  I'm  also  trying  to  drive  at  the  ex- 
clusivity of  the  Afghanistan  situations  being 
the  reason.  In  other  words,  was  it  explained 
to  her  that  there  were  other  reasons  for 
arming  Pakistan? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
was  the  context  of  the  discussion,  .  .  .  and 
in  that  context  we  have  discussed  with  the 
Indians  another  fora,  broader  policy  con- 
siderations involving  the  Gulf,  but  we  didn't 
go  into  this  at  this  time.  Yes. 

Q.  And  from  what  you  say — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 

Q..  — it  appears  that  both  India  and  the 
United  States — there's  no  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  countries  that  the  solution 
should  be  drawn  from  Afghanistan.  Now, 
where  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
countries — where  is  the  difference  in  their 
position  of  fighters  which  are  to  attack  us 
before  a  political  solution  is  devised? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  We 
really  didn't  go  into  any  detail  today  in 
discussing  the  differences.  Mrs.  Gandhi  ex- 
plained her  perception  from  her  own 
discussions  with  the  parties  involved  with 
the  Soviets  in  particular  as  to  what  their 
concerns  were,  not  in  the  context  of  justify- 
ing the  Soviet  troop  presence. 

We  explained  that  we  had  continuing 
contacts  with  the  Soviets  on  this  issue,  and 
we  would  imagine  that  we  would  continue 
to  probe  where  appropriate  and  possible  to 
see  if  there  was  a  chance  for  a  peaceful 
resolution.  We  frankly  noted  that  as  of  now 
we  were  not  encouraged  that  the  Soviets 
were  seeking  any  solution  which  could  be 
stable  there  and  which  was  other  than  a 
Soviet-imposed  puppet  regime,  which  is 
what  you  have  now. 

Q.  On  the  Tarapur  thing,7  with  the 
French  supplying  the  fuel,  will  the  safe- 
guards be  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  United 
States  were  to  supply  the  fuel? 


Senior  Administration  Official.  It's 
my  understanding,  and  unless  I'm  cor- 
rected by  some  of  my  colleagues  here  who 
know  more  about  this  than  I  do  in  details, 
that  all  aspects  of  the  1963  agreement8  will 
stay  in  effect  in  all  other  respects,  including 
the  provision  for  the  IAEA  safeguards. 

Q.  So  then  why  is  it  necessary  to  go 
through  the  devise  of  having  a  third  country 
supply  it? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  If  I 
can  verytbriefly  remind  you  of  what  we 
talked  about  on  Monday,  the  issue  in  the 
American-Indian  nuclear  relationship  has 
never  been  the  safeguards  on  the  Tarapur 
reactor.  According  to  our  nonproliferation 
legislation  of  1978,9  we  can't  continue  to 
provide  fuel  or  have  any  nuclear  relations 
with  a  country  that  does  not  have  all  of  its 
nuclear  facilities  under  full-scope  safe- 
guards. That's  correct,  isn't  it? 

And  therefore — there  is  a  waiver  proce- 
dure10— I  don't  want  to  go  into  this  in  too 
much  detail,  but  in  late  1980  we  won  by  two 
votes  in  the  Senate  and  it  was  clear  we 
would  never  get  through  again  on  this 
issue.  So,  at  that  point,  we  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  tried  to  find  another  way  that 
would  solve  India's  legitimate  requirement 
for  fuel;  to  fuel  this  nuclear  generator  of 
electricity  for  western  India.  And  our  re- 
quirements, the  requirements  of  our  Act 
plus  the  provisions  for  safeguards  of  this 
agreement.  So,  it's — we  believe  it's  a  very 
happy  resolution — a  potentially  very  thorny 
problem. 

Q.  What  does  the  settlement  say  about 
the  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  be- 
lieve that  issue  was  raised  with  the  Indian 
briefer  today  and  I  won't  go  beyond  what 
he  said  on  that. 


7  See  Veliotes'  statements,  infra. 


8  For  the  text  of  this  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  India  regarding  nuclear  fuel, 
see  14  UST  1484. 

9  For  the  text  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Act  of  1978,  P.L.  95-242,  adopted  on  March  10, 
1978,  see  92  Stat.  120. 

10  Section  126  b  (2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (42  USC  2155  (b)  (2)), 
provides  that  the  President  may  waive  a  finding  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  that  an  ex- 
port license  for  nuclear  material  cannot  be  grant- 
ed. The  waiver  procedure  is  based  upon  a  certifi- 
cation by  the  President  that  denial  of  the  license 
would  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  achievement 
of  U.S.  nonproliferation  objectives  and  would 
jeopardize  the  common  defense  and  security.  As 
established  bv  Section  130  g  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,'  as  amended  (42  USC  2159  (g)), 
Congress  has  60  days  in  which  to  respond  to  the 
waiver. 
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Q.  But  they  say  they  haven't  agreed  to  it. 
You  say  they  have.  There's  a  tremendous 
contradiction  here. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
there's  no  tremendous  contradiction.  The 
terms  of  this — 

Q.  Can  it  be  done  by  India — or  a  joint 
determination  to  a  study? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
is  an  issue  that  will  be  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuing discussions  between  us  but  it  does 
not  affect  this  agreement  that  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

Q.  Where  does  it  stand  now? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  am 
going  to  read  you  a  statement  in  answer  to 
your  question. 

With  regard  to  reprocessing,  the  agree- 
ment provides  that  any  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial produced  at  the  Tarapur  Atomic 
Power  Station  may  only  be  reprocessed  in 
Indian  facilities — 

Q.  Can  you  repeat — 

Senior  Administration  Official. — may 
only  be  reprocessed  in  Indian  facilities 
upon  a  joint  determination  by  the  parties — 
both  India  and  the  United  States  that  the 
article  of  the  agreement  that  includes  safe- 
guards provisions  may  be  effectively  ap- 
plied. 

It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a  joint 
determination  and  the  United  States  has 
not  agreed  to  such  a  determination  or  dele- 
gated the  authority  to  agree  to  such  a  deter- 
mination. 

No  reprocessing  of  Tarapur  spent  fuel  in 
India  may  thus  occur  without  United  States 
agreement  which  has  not  been  given.  We 
look  forward  to  a  continuing  discussion 
between  the  United  States  and  India  on  any 
differences  in  interpretation  with  a  view  to 
assuring  that  implementation  of  the  1963 
[Agreement]  for  Cooperation  proceeds  in  a 
mutually  satisfactory  manner. 

Q.  Would  you  read  that  sentence  again, 
please? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Now, 
this — I'll  even  hand  it  out  for  you.  Now,  this 
satisfies  us.  It  satisfies  the  Indians  and  it 
does  not  detract  in  any  way  in  our  perspec- 
tive from  the  success — 

Q.  There  is  a  question — 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Would  you  let  me  finish,  please? 

Q.  Yes. 


Senior  Administration  Official. 
Thank  you — the  successful  resolution  of  the 
Tarapur  issue. 

Now,  let  me — one  more  question  and 
then  I'll  ask  someone  else. 

Q.  One  more  question. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Fine. 

Q.  If  this  discord  continues — from  lack 
of — is  this  supply  from  the  French  subject 
to  an  agreement  or  independent  of — 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
These  are  issues,  I'm  sure  that  you  should 
be  pursuing  down  the  road  through  the 
years  and  I  suggest  you  start  with  your 
government. 

Q.  Mrs.  Gandhi  in  her  statement  this 
morning11  on  the  lawn  back  here  spoke  of 
her  country — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Wait 
a  minute,  did  you  want  to  add  anything  to 
any  of — 

Q;  — spoke  of  her  country's  position  of 
having  more  than  one  friend.  In  the  talks 
today,  either  here  or  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, did  she  go  into  a  further  explanation 
of  India's  relationship  to  the  Soviet  Union? 
Did  the  United  States  have  any  comments 
to  make  about  India's  relationship  to  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
fact  that  India  has  more  than  one  friend  is 
well  known.  And  I  should  note  that  it's  not 
only  India  that  has  more  than  one  friend  in 
this  world. 

There  was — I  think  that's  taken  as  a 
given  if  what  you're  referring  to  is — Indian 
relationship  with  the  Soviets.  To  the  extent 
it  was  mentioned,  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
context  of  a  given  situation. 

Q.  United  States  has  nothing  to  say 
about  it? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'm 
not  sure  what  we  could  say,  honestly. 

Q.  Just  a  question  of  fact  as  to  whether 
he  did  or  not. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No,  I 
mean  not — no,  not  in  a  critical  sense  or 
anything. 

Q.  Was  the  idea  that  they  have  a  friend- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union  and  we  have  one 
with  Pakistan  related  to  each  other — as  hav- 
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ing  more   than   one  friend?   Is   that  what 
you're  trying — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  But 
that's  a  good  analog). 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  say  that. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  wish 
I  had  thought  of  that. 

Q.  I  thought  you  just  said  it. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No,  I 
was  thinking  of  other  situations  but,  of 
course,  this  is  relevant. 

Q.  This  didn't  come  up  in — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
not  in  that  sense,  although  we  made  clear 
that  in  the  context  of  our  renewed  security 
relationship  with  the  Pakistanis,  we  were 
urging  that  both  sides  improve  their  rela- 
tions. In  that  sense,  what  you've  described 
did  come  up.  I'm  sorry. 

Q.  A  clarification — there  is  actually  not 
only  a  request  for  fuel  but  also  for  spare 
parts.  Will  the  spare  parts  also  go  through? 
This  will  go  from  the  United  States? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  We 
have  received  from  the  Government  of 
India  their  list  of  requirements  on  spare 
parts  and  we're  now  considering  that  list. 

Q.  This  is  no  problem,  I  think.  I  mean, 
there's  no  problem  because  of  the  U.S.  law? 

Q.  A  legal  problem. 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
That's  all  we  can  say  at  this  point. 

Q.  Can  I  just  make  sure  I  understand. 
The  French  are  supplying  the  fuel  but  we 
are  saying  that  it  cannot  be  reprocessed 
until  we  agree  to  it  and  we  haven't  agreed  to 
it  and  so  we  and  the  Indians  are  going  to 
continue  talking  about  who  can  reprocess 
the  fuel,  whether  it's  French  supplied  or — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 
That's — 

Q.  You  mention  support  for  the  Multi- 
lateral Development  Bank  lending  to  Indi- 
ans. Does  that  include  any  commitment  to 
increase  the  U.S.  contribution?  Because,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  Indian  concern  is  over 
reduction. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
the  Indian  concern  is  a  concern  which  I 
think  is  shared  throughout  the  developing 
world  and  the  contributor  world,  if  you  will. 
That  is,  every  one  dollar  reduction  in  U.S. 
contribution    to    these    institutions    sets    a 


model  for  other  donors — it  doesn't  have  to, 
but  the  facts  are,  practical  matter  it  does.  So 
each  one  dollar  reduction  results  in  a  total 
of  four  dollars  reduction.  And  in  that  sense, 
our  Indian  friends  urged  us  to  do  our  best 
to  keep  our  contributions  up.  And — 

Q.  The  contribution  comes  down  dra- 
matically next  year,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
think  one  thing — given  the  fact  that  we're 
both  rather  active  democracies,  I  believe 
Mrs.  Gantthi  and  her  colleagues  understand 
the  role  of  the  Congress  in  this  country  and 
that  they  will  understand  that  the  President, 
through  his  personal  intervention,  was  able 
to  get  IDA  612  through.  There  are  those 
who  argue  it's  not  enough.  Without  agree- 
ing or  disagreeing,  if  the  President  had  not 
taken  the  strong  action  he  did,  it  wouldn't 
have  been  at  that  level. 

And  that's  understood.  That  is  the  con- 
text in  which  the  Indians  made  their  presen- 
tation on  the  subject. 

Q.  But  he  didn't  make  any  commitment 
to  go  back  and  ask  for  more  next — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
these  are  things  that  are  going  to  be  han- 
dled within  the  context  of  our  own  internal 
processes. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Gandhi  come  up  with  any 
new  ideas  for  solving  Afghanistan?  Any 
proposals? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No,  I 
don't  think  that  you  could  say  that  she  did. 
We  weren't  expecting  that  anyone  would 
come  up  with  any  magic  new  solutions.  We 
just  discussed  the  issues  and  the  problems 
primarily. 

Q.  What's  the  Indian  concern  about  the 
Iraq-Iran  War  and  what  does  she  suggest 
doing  about  it? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
the  Indians,  Mrs.  Gandhi  expressed,  you 
know,  shared  our  interest.  First,  our  con- 
cerns and  our  general  objective  that  the  war 
end  as  soon  as  possible,  hopefully  through 
mediation.  Serious  concern  about  the  spil- 


12  Established  in  1960  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation (IDA)  provides  low  interest  loan  assis- 
tance to  low  income  developing  countries.  In 
order  to  replenish  its  capital  base,  the  IDA  has 
met  regularly  with  its  membership  to  secure  dona- 
tions, mainly  from  the  developed  nations.  IDA  VI 
marked  the  sixth  round  of  such  replenishment 
negotiations,  during  which  S12  billion  was  added 
to  the  institution's  lendable  funds. 
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lover  impact  of  the  continuation  of  a  war. 
India  is  dependent  on  those  gulf  sources  of 
supply.  Any  significant  new  tightening  in 
the  market  in  which  the  prices  shoot  up 
have  a  direct  and  major  negative  impact  on 
India's  development  which  is  India's  top 
priority,  as  it  should  be. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  we  had  a 
discussion  on  the  issue. 

Q.  The  poor  performance  of  Soviet 
weaponry  and  our  own  interest  may  be  in 
some  American  weaponry  as  a  result? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 

Q.  As  far  as  Soviet  weaponry — 

Q.  Didn't  it  come  up? 

Q.  As  far  as  Soviet  weaponry  is  con- 
cerned, is  India  buying  an  aircraft  carrier 
from  the  Soviet  Union?  Is  that  correct? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
don't  know.  I'm  told  no.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Just  MIG's.  Right?  That's  what  it 
would  predominantly  be? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
I  think  they  buy  a  variety  of  end  items  from 
the  Soviets,  including  MIG's.  But  I  don't 
have  before  me  the — 

Q.  — ask  the  question  of  are  there 
arm[ed]  intervention  in  Afghanistan — dis- 
cussed— Mrs.  Gandhi  discussed? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  was  a  general  discussion  on   this. 

Q,.  Sorry. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
know  what  you're  asking,  but  I'm  not  going 
to  talk  about  details  of  the  discussion. 

Q.  I'm  asking,  was  the  situation  of  Af- 
ghanistan seen  only  as  a  Soviet  occupation 
problem  or  was  there  any  other  external 
interference  problem  also? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Not 
in  the  sense  that  you  are  asking,  no. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Gandhi  or  any  member  of 
her  party  request  and/or  receive  reas- 
surances on  Pakistani  use  of  U.S. -supplied 
weapons? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
we  said  we  understood  the  concerns  that 
she  had  stated.  We  do.  They  are  longstand- 
ing Indian  concerns.  And  we  assured  her 
that  these  arms  are  provided  to  Pakistan  for 
defensive  purposes  and,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier  in  the  context  we  were  talking  about, 
we  noted  this  was  the  Soviet  occupation  of 


Afghanistan  and  the  pressures  that  this  put 
the  Paks  under. 

Q.  Better  relations  between  India  and 
Pakistan — was  there  any  discussion  on  what 
the  United  States  might  do  to  influence 
Pakistan  to  promote  more  harmony  on  the 
subcontinent? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Not 
in  any  specific  in  the  sense  that  Mrs.  Gandhi 
told  us,  you  have  to  do  one,  two,  three, 
four.  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  question 
of  doubting  our  motives  in  this  relation- 
ship. There  is  a  question  in  expressing 
concern  as  to  the  results. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  on  reaching 
General  Zia  and  trying  to  negotiate  some 
sort  of  political  settlement  with  the  existing 
regime  in  the  country? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
kind  of  detail  we  did  not  get  into. 

Q.  On  the  Pakistani  arms  thing,  you  say 
Mrs.  Gandhi  was  assured  the  defensive  na- 
ture of  the  arms  that  the  United  States  has 
given? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 

Q.  In  light  of  the  Lebanese  experience 
and  the  U.S.  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
enforce  the  defensive  provisions  there,  why 
should  she  take  that  seriously? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
in  the  first  instance  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
parallel  between  the  two  situations.  When 
you  take  a  look  at  the  Israeli  military  opera- 
tion in  Lebanon,  it  is  an  overwhelmingly 
superior  Israeli  military  force  marching  on 
Lebanon.  I  don't  see  where  you  see — I 
don't  see  that  parallel  in  the  Pakistani- 
Indian  equation.  I  don't  want  to  suggest 
that  our  response  was — reassured  our  Indi- 
an friends.  I  think  that — at  least  I  hope  that 
they  understand  that  this  is  our  policy  and 
this  is  what  we  intend  and  we  will  exert  all  of 
our  efforts  to  insure  that  this  is  indeed  what 
happens. 

Q.  In  an  administration  that  is  dedicated 
to  curb  the  flow  of  high  technology,  how 
does  the  technological  arrangement  with 
India  that  is  proposed  going  to  be — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
is — I  don't  think  that  is  correct — what  you 
have  just  stated.  The  administration  is  con- 
cerned seriously  about  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear-weapons- 
producing  capability.  We  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  trying  to  encourage  practical  tech- 
nological transfer  amongst  the  countries 
from    the    developed    to    the    developing 
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world,  which  is  a  whole  theology  of  its  own 
that  I  hope  we  don't  get  into.  And  the 
proposals  that  I  noted  about  a  committee  of 
scientists  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  this 
as  is  [are]  such  things  as  our  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Economic  and  Business  Affairs,  and 
certainly  the  Indo-American  Business 
Council,  which  in  many  respects  is  in  the 
technological  transfer  field.  And  the  Indi- 
ans would  welcome  a  transfer  of  technology 
in  the  economic  area. 

Q.  Could  I  follow  that?  You  said  some- 
thing about  some  spare  parts — that  they 
have  given  a  list  of  spare  parts  and  things  to 
us  for  the  reactors  and  so  forth.  What  other 
items  do  they  want  from  us  and  what  else  do 
they  seek  from  us  in  the  way  of  assistance? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
we  have  already  covered — one  of  your  col- 
leagues asked  about  the  multilateral  banks. 

They  would,  of  course,  like  to  see  us 
increase  our  own  contributions,  because  it 
works  with  the  multiplier  of  three.  And  the 
Indians  are  in  a  highly  successful  economic 
development  program.  Everyone  recogniz- 
es this.  They  are  in  a  critical  period  now  for 
the  next  decade.  And  they  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  availabilities  of  conces- 
sional lending  being  cut  down. 

Q.  So  was  that  the  main  thing;  nothing 
else? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Basi- 
cally, this  was  the  kind  of  discussion.  But, 
also,  not  that  they  were  asking  for  anything, 
they  were  explaining  their  position,  which 
represented  the  position  of,  basically,  the 
developing  world,  and  noting  that  this  kind 
[of]  assistance  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  other  developed  countries 
who  are  interested  in  creating  stability. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  of  what — 
resumption?  Was  there  any  reference — the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  May  I 
add  one  point  to  that  last  question? 

The  Prime  Minister  did  say,  toward  the 
end  of  our  discussions  this  morning,  that 
she  hoped  very  much  a  group  of  American 
business  representatives  would  come  to 
India  to  see  what  the  opportunities  now  are 
for  increased  collaboration  with — 

Q.  A  little  louder,  please? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  She 
hoped  she  could  have  a  group  of  American 
business  representatives  come  to  India  to 
see  what  the  prospects  are  for  increased 
collaboration  between  American  firms  and 


Indian  firms.  It  would  involve  some  transfer 
of  technology  among  other  things. 

Q.  On  this  assistance  and  support  for 
multilateral  aid,  will  that  extend  to  support 
for  the  next  vote  on  the  IMF  funds  needed? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  We 
had  a  discussion  of  that.  And  I  think  we 
made  clear  our  satisfaction  and,  I  would  say 
pleasure,  with  the  documentation  that  the 
Indians  have  given  to  the  IMF  in  support  of 
the  subsequent  tranches. 

Q.  Hsfc  India  showed  any  interest  in 
American  arms — acquiring  American  arms? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
was  not  a  subject  of  these  meetings.  We 
addressed  this  earlier  in  this  forum  and,  I 
believe,  elsewhere.  Mr.  Stoessel  was  asked 
this  question  a  week  ago  on  the  record.  And 
we  said  we  are  prepared  to  consider  any 
interest  expressed  by  India  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.13 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  interest? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  None 
was  expressed  here  at  this  time. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  None 
was  expressed  during  the  meeting. 

Q.  But  on  the  trip. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Oh, 
on  the  trip.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not  mean  to 
play  games. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  leaving  it  open. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  do 
not  mean  to. 

Q.  Okay. 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  was  none  expressed  during  the  meet- 
ings held  today,  either  the  meeting  with  the 
President  alone,  or  the  larger  one  with  us, 


13  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Walter  Stoessel 
briefed  Indian  correspondents  in  Washington  on 
July  22  in  regard  to  the  forthcoming  visit  of  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi.  On  July  27,  Department  of  State 
Spokesman  Dean  Fischer  commented,  at  the  daily 
press  briefing,  on  news  reports  growing  out  of 
what  he  said  was  a  misinterpretation  of  Stoessel's 
remarks  on  July  22.  Stoessel  had  indicated,  in 
response  to  a  question,  .that  the  United  States 
"would  be  prepared  to  consider"  any  Indian  re- 
quests for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  arms,  but  that  did 
not  mean,  Fischer  noted,  that  the  United  States 
had  expressed  a  willingness  to  sell  F-16  fighter 
planes  to  India.  (Transcript  of  the  Department  of 
State  Daily  Press  Briefing,  July  27,  1982,  Office  of 
Press  Relations,  Department  of  State) 
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or  the  Secretary's  subsequent  working 
lunch.  You  know,  wrap  it  all  up.  I  am  not 
hiding  anything. 

Q.  Pardon  me.  On  the  loans,  was  there  a 
figure  expressed? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No; 
they  know  what  we  have  put  into  the  IDA. 
And  they  would  like  more. 

Q.  Just  more. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  And 
hell,  we  tried  to  get  more,  too. 


Document  453 

Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  July  30,   1982  (Extract)15 
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Statement  Read  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs  (Veliotes),  July  29,  1982" 

Agreement  on  the  Supply 
of  Uranium  to  the 
Tarapur  Power  Station 

In  the  context  of  Prime  Minister  Gan- 
dhi's visit  this  week  the  Governments  of 
India  and  the  United  States  have  signifi- 
cantly enhanced  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  by  agreeing  to 
resolve  the  matter  of  supply  of  low  enriched 
uranium  to  India's  Tarapur  atomic  power 
station. 

The  two  governments,  after  consulting 
with  the  Government  of  France,  have 
reached  a  solution  which  envisages  the  use 
of  French-supplied  low  enriched  uranium  at 
Tarapur  while  keeping  the  1963  agreement 
for  peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  in  effect  in 
all  other  respects,  including  provision  for 
IAEA  safeguards.  This  solution  will  serve 
nonproliferation  interests  and  meet  India's 
need  for  nuclear  fuel  for  the  Tarapur  sta- 
tion. 

An  exchange  of  notes  formalizing  this 
solution  will  take  place  during  the 
forthcoming  visit  to  the  United  States  of  Dr. 
H.  N.  Sethna,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of  India. 


One  other  statement:  As  a  result  of  Indi- 
an Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi's  meetings 
with  President  Reagan  and  other  adminis- 
tration officials,  the  Indian  and  American 
sides  have  agreed  upon  additional  initia- 
tives that  will  supplement  the  extensive 
ongoing  activities  linking  our  two  nations. 

Among  these  is  the  establishment  of  a 
blue-ribbon  panel  of  eminent  scientists 
from  both  countries  to  determine  priorities 
for  expanded  collaboration  in  agricultural 
research,  biomass  energy  and  health.  They 
also  agreed  that  1984  and  1985  would  be 
designated  a  period  of  special  focus  to 
intensify  and  highlight  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchange. 

In  addition,  they  have  decided  to  rein- 
stitute  annual  official-level  talks  between 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Ministry  of 
External  Affairs,  promote  commercial  rela- 
tions through  trade  missions,  and  an  OPIC 
mission  in  early  1983  to  study  opportunities 
for  joint  business  ventures  and  consult 
closely  to  insure  the  success  of  the  GAIT 
ministerial  to  be  held  in  November  1982. 


15  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Alan  Romberg,  Department  of 
State  Acting  Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing 
which  began  at  12:43  p.m. 


14  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Sep- 
tember 1982,  p.  58.  The  statement  was  read  to 
reporters  at  the  Department  of  State. 
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E.  Pakistan 
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Statements  by  the  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs  (Schneider)  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  March  25,  19821 

Pakistan:  A  Frontline  State 

I  would  welcome  also  dispensing  with 
the  reading  of  my  statement. 

If  I  could  have  a  few  minutes  for  an  oral 
summary,  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  say 
something  of  the  impressions  which  I 
brought  back  from  a  trip  to  South  Asia, 
from  which  I  returned  just  1  week  ago 
Sunday.2  So  this  is  a  timely  occasion  for  me, 
and  in  the  context  of  some  of  the  things 
mentioned  in  my  statement. 

The  continent,  as  seen  from  Islamabad, 
brings  home  very  clearly  to  one  that  Paki- 
stan is,  indeed,  a  frontline  state.  The  Soviet 
threat  is  close  by,  with  the  Afghan  border 
not  far  from  Islamabad.  One  becomes  quite 
aware  of  the  strategic  location  occupied  by 
Pakistan,  not  simply  along  the  Afghan  bor- 
der but  also  along  the  border  of  Iran  to  the 
south  and  also  commanding  access  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  along  critically  important  areas 
of  the  Arabian  Sea.  Therefore,  from  that 
vantage  point,  it  was  particularly  apparent 
to  me  that  the  United  States  has  major 
interests  in  a  strong  and  stable  Pakistan 
occupying  this  strategic  location. 

I  also  viewed  the  United  States  relation- 
ship with  Pakistan  from  this  perspective, 
and  from  the  perspective  of  my  discussions 
within  the  Embassy  and  discussions  with 
Pakistani  officials.  This  relationship  has 
now  been  established  by  the  administration 
and  with,  I  want  to  emphasize,  the  responsi- 
ble support  of  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress, because  this  has  been  a  cooperative 
endeavor. 


1  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983:  Hearings  and  Markup  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Sinety-seventh  Con- 
gress, Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  Part  4,  pp. 
32-47.  Schneider  was  testifying  in  support  of  the 
administration's  foreign  assistance  proposals  for 
Pakistan.  For  the  text  of  the  question-and-answer 
session  with  the  subcommittee  which  grew  out  of 
Schneider's  testimony,  see  ibid,  pp.  49  and  52-61. 

2  March  14. 


I  found  that  we  have  made  a  good  begin- 
ning in  establishing  a  relationship  with  con- 
fidence. As  you  recall,  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
on  the  components  of  the  relationship 
when  Under  Secretary  Buckley  visited 
South  Asia  in  September.3  Since  then  there 
have  been  letters  of  offer  and  agreements 
signed  with  regard  to  the  F-16  aircraft,  in 
regard  to  certain  ground  forces  equipment, 
and  there  has  been  an  appropriation  of 
$100  million  ESF. 

I  found  that  confidence  had  been  estab- 
lished. There  was  a  good  basis  for  the 
achievement  of  our  objectives,  and  those 
objectives  are  important.  First  let  me  men- 
tion a  few. 

First,  of  course,  is  Pakistani  security 
against  the  Soviet  threat.  Second,  and  an 
important  objective  of  this  committee,  is  to 
give  the  United  States  influence  over  Paki- 
stani nuclear  policy.  I  might  mention  a  third 
objective — and  there  are  many  that  could 
be  mentioned — the  objective  of  coopera- 
tion in  regard  to  both  the  eradication  and 
enforcement  concerning  narcotics. 

However,  I  want  to  emphasize  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that  this  relationship  has  just 
begun.  The  moneys  of  the  $100  million  ESF 
were  just  made  available  by  OMB  and,  in 
fact,  the  waiting  period  before  the  Congress 
was  finished  on  March  15.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  first  full  year  of  the  relationship.  I  think 
we  have  made  a  beginning  in  establishing 
the  confidence  which  is  necessary,  con- 
fidence which  had  been  eroded,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  because  of  questions  about  our 
reliability  in  the  past.  This  confidence  is 
essential  if  Pakistan  is  to  be  able  to  stand  up 
to  the  Soviet  threat  and  is  to  be  able  to 
withstand  the  diplomatic  intimidation  and 
military  intimidation  which  it  is  subjected  to 
every  month. 

Therefore,  I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  it 
is  essential  that  we  continue  to  approve  the 
full  program  of  assistance  which  the  admin- 
istration is  asking  for — for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  each  element  of  that  program 
fulfills  a  specific  purpose,  whether  it  is  in 
economic  assistance  to  support  the  econo- 
my of  Pakistan,  or  in  military  assistance  to 


3  Under  Secretary  of  State  Buckley  outlined 
the  new  security  relationship  established  with 
Pakistan  in  the  autumn  of  1981,  and  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  5-year  program  of  economic 
and  military  assistance  for  Pakistan,  totaling  some 
$3  billion,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  November  12,  1981.  For 
the  text  of  this  testimony,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:    Current   Documents,    1981,    document    460. 
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bolster  the  Pakistani  Army.  But  second, 
because  there  is  a  high  symbolism  to  this 
entire  package.  The  President  made  a  com- 
mitment to  seek  from  the  Congress  every 
year  the  full  program  of  assistance  for  a  5- 
year  program.  We  will  be  judged  on  that 
performance.  If  we  fail  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment,  although  it  is  un- 
derstood by  the  Pakistanis  that  we  must 
seek  annual  appropriation,  we  will  be 
judged  accordingly,  and  not  only  by  the 
Pakistanis  but  by  their  neighbors  as  well. 

Well,  there  were  certain  other  things 
which  I  observed  and  which  I  can  comment 
on  during  questions,  if  you  will,  but  I  will 
not  take  your  time.  They  include  United 
States-India  relationships,  which  we  also 
consider  of  great  consequence;  certain  spe- 
cific issues  about  Pakistan:  Internal 
developments,  economic  developments, 
the  narcotics  situation,  the  nuclear  situa- 
tion. But  I  want  to  conclude  once  again  by 
indicating  the  importance,  both  because  of 
the  use  of  the  components  of  the  program, 
but  also  because  of  the  high  symbolism  of 
the  program,  of  each  element  of  this  first 
year  of  our  5-year  program. 

Thank  you. 

[Mr.  Schneider's  prepared  statement  fol- 
lows:]4 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for 
me  to  be  invited  to  speak  before  the  sub- 
committee today  concerning  our  assistance 
proposals  for  Pakistan  in  FY  1983.  This 
hearing  is  particularly  timely  for  me  per- 
sonally since  I  have  recently  visited  Pakistan 
and  other  countries  in  South  Asia  in  con- 
nection with  a  conference  in  New  Delhi  of 
our  ambassadors  to  South  Asian  countries. 
To  my  satisfaction  I  found  that  we  have 
already  gone  a  considerable  distance  to- 
ward establishing  a  relationship  of  con- 
fidence and  trust  with  Pakistan,  one  which 
can  support  that  country  against  the  severe 
threat  it  faces  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Afghanistan.  I  found  Pakistan  firm  in  its 
condemnation  of  Soviet  aggression  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  determined  to  seek  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  that  conflict,  when  such  a 
settlement  is  feasible,  under  which  Soviet 
troops  would  be  withdrawn,  an  independ- 
ent and  nonaligned  Afghanistan  would  be 
reestablished  with  a  government  responsive 
to  the  desires  of  the  people,  and  the  3 
million  Afghan  refugees  could  return  to 
their  homes. 

In  India  there  was  continued  disagree- 
ment regarding  our  relationship  with  Paki- 


4  Bracketed  note  appears  in  the  source  text. 


stan  but  I  found,  nonetheless,  a  desire  for 
better  communications  and  friendly  coop- 
erative relations.  I  found  that  the  smaller 
countries  of  South  Asia  were  reassured  by 
the  firm  position  we  had  taken  regarding 
Afghanistan  and  the  strength  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  Pakistan.  I  will  summarize  my 
personal  findings  in  greater  detail  in  my 
opening  oral  presentation. 

U.S.   Policy   Toward  Pakistan  and  the  Region 

In  the  hearings  held  concerning  Pakistan 
last  year,  under  Secretary  Buckley  spelled 
out  in  detail  our  policy  objectives.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  recapitulate  this 
policy. 

With  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan  found  itself  thrust  into  the  unwel- 
come status  of  a  frontline  state  subject  to  all 
the  hazards  that  have  been  the  common 
experience  of  other  countries  which  find 
themselves  in  the  same  neighborhood  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  its  proxies.  Pakistan 
had  the  option  of  succumbing  to  pressures 
to  accept  the  status  quo  or  resisting  them. 
Pakistan  elected  to  condemn  the  occupation 
of  Afghanistan,  and  has  accepted  our  help 
in  bolstering  its  defenses  even  though  this 
has  already  resulted  in  both  Soviet  military 
and  diplomatic  pressures  and  has  created  a 
near-term  threat  of  retaliation. 

The  administration  attaches  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  new  relationship  which 
we  developed  with  Pakistan  during  the 
course  of  1981.  Pakistan's  strategic  location 
athwart  the  sea  lanes  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  along  the  Iranian  border  has  gained 
added  importance  with  the  advance  of  Sovi- 
et forces  through  Afghanistan.  A  strong, 
stable  and  independent  Pakistan  is  an  es- 
sential anchor  of  the  entire  southwest  Asian 
region.  The  430,000-man  Pakistan  Army  is 
a  highly  professional  force.  It  has  the  disci- 
pline and  the  will  to  protect  Pakistan's  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity.  Cur- 
rently, however,  Pakistan's  military  forces 
are  not  adequately  equipped  to  defend  this 
independence  and  the  critical  portion  of  the 
approaches  of  the  Persian  Gulf  which  Paki- 
stan commands. 

Our  proposed  military  assistance  has  two 
objectives:  to  give  Pakistan  the  ability  to 
handle,  with  its  own  resources,  incursions 
and  limited  cross-border  threats  from  Sovi- 
et-backed Afghan  forces  and  to  keep  the 
Soviets  from  thinking  they  can  coerce  or 
subvert  Pakistan  with  impunity.  We  fully 
recognize  that,  even  with  our  proposed 
assistance,  Pakistan  cannot  acquire  an  inde- 
pendent capability  to  confront  the  full  wave 
of  a  direct  and  massive  Soviet  attack.  Our 
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intention  is  to  raise  the  cost  of  potential 
aggression  and  to  demonstrate  that  a 
strong  security  relationship  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  Pakistan  which  the 
Soviet  Union  must  take  into  account  in  its 
calculations. 

Soviet  Threat 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  threat  to  Pakistan 
remains  very  real.  Soviet  troop  strength  in 
Afghanistan  is  now  as  many  as  100,000  men 
as  contrasted  with  the  85,000  which  were 
present  when  under  Secretary  Buckley  last 
testified  before  this  committee.  While  the 
Pakistan  border  region  with  Afghanistan 
has  been  relatively  free  in  recent  winter 
months  from  armed  ground  and  air  incur- 
sions from  the  other  side,  with  the  coming 
of  warmer  weather  renewed  incursions  are 
a  distinct  possibility.  During  1981  alone, 
there  were  over  300  aerial  penetrations  of 
Pakistan  air  space,  including  12  with  firing. 
Additionally,  there  were  at  least  two  ground 
incursions. 

Aside  from  these  direct  attempts  at  in- 
timidation of  Pakistan,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
also  continued  its  not  always  subtle  diplo- 
matic effort  to  induce  Pakistan  to  acquiesce 
in  its  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  In  neighbor- 
ing Iran,  the  Soviets  are  using  propaganda 
and  other  measures  to  fan  the  Khomeini 
regime's  hostility  toward  the  United  States 
while  at  the  same  time  increasing  Soviet  and 
bloc  country  presence.  Moscow  recently 
signed  an  agreement  strengthening  its  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  ties  with  Iran  and 
Eastern  European  countries  are  following 
suit. 

At  this  point,  when  the  Soviets  are  stale- 
mated in  their  military  takeover  of  Afghani- 
stan, it  is  more  important  than  ever  that  the 
United  States  demonstrate  its  support  for 
Pakistan  tangibly  so  that  the  Soviet  Union 
understands  clearly  that  we  will  not  permit 
further  Soviet  adventurism  and  en- 
croachments in  this  vital  region. 

Proposed  Assistance 

In  assessing  Pakistan's  needs  we  have 
given  equal  weight  to  economic  as  well  as 
military  considerations.  We  propose,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Congress,  to  address 
both  the  economic  sources  of  national 
strength  and  Pakistan's  direct  requirements 
for  a  credible  military  deterrent. 

For  FY  1983,  we  are  requesting  of  the 
Congress  the  following  assistance  for  Paki- 
stan: $175  million  in  Economic  Support 
Funds;  $25  million  in  Development  Assis- 
tance; $50  million  in  P.L.-480  Title  I  Loans; 


$275  million  in  Foreign  Military  Sales  fi- 
nancing; and  $800  thousand  for  IMET.  Our 
proposed  $3.2  billion  assistance  program 
for  FYs  1982-1987  is  described  in  con- 
siderable detail  in  a  document  which  has 
been  distributed  to  the  committee. 

With  regard  to  economic  assistance,  you 
will  recall  that  in  the  authorization  bill 
adopted  last  year  the  Congress  earmarked 
$200  million  in  ESF  for  Pakistan  for  FY 
1983.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  vfe  propose  that  $25  million  of  this 
amount  be  provided  as  Development  Assis- 
tance. We  had  originally  proposed  $75  mil- 
lion in  DA.  However,  this  would  have 
threatened  distortions  in  AID's  Asian  Bu- 
reau programs  and  a  $25  million  figure  is 
now  recommended.  We  wish  to  point  out 
that  both  the  ESF  and  Development  Assis- 
tance Funds  will  be  carefully  devoted  to 
helping  sound  development  programs  in 
accordance  with  strict  AID  criteria.  Our 
determination  to  program  substantial 
amounts  of  economic  assistance  funds  is  an 
important  confirmation  that  we  are  resum- 
ing our  longstanding  support  for  economic 
development  and  that  we  view  Pakistan's 
needs  as  much  in  an  economic  as  a  securi- 
ty/political context. 

Our  proposed  economic  assistance 
would  be  used  in  the  following  activities: 
financing  agricultural  inputs;  agricultural 
production,  distribution  and  storage;  farm- 
to-market  roads;  energy  development; 
water  management;  agriculture  education, 
research  and  extension;  population  and 
health;  private  sector  mobilization;  small- 
scale  public  works  in  the  sensitive  tribal 
areas  of  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province 
and  Baluchistan  with  a  focus  on  efforts  to 
reduce  opium  poppy  production  in  the  for- 
mer. We  anticipate  that  the  P.L.-480  would 
be  used  to  import  vegetable  oil.  Title  III 
may  be  utilized  if  appropriate  policy  re- 
forms can  be  negotiated. 

The  proposed  $275  million  in  FMS 
would  be  in  the  form  of  guaranteed  loans. 
As  you  know,  the  interest  on  guaranteed 
loans  is  that  charged  by  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  which  is  based  on  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  bank  plus  a  small  administra- 
tive charge.  There  is,  therefore,  no  budget 
authority  required  and  there  will  be  no  cost 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  We  believe  that  this  is 
an  important  consideration  at  this  difficult 
economic  and  budgetary  juncture. 

These  FMS  funds  would  be  used  to  con- 
tinue payments  in  FY  1983  for  items  already 
ordered  by   Pakistan   in   FY    1982.   Major 
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items  include:  additional  payments  on  the 
F-16  program,  M-110A2  and  155mm 
howitzers,  AH-IS  helicopters  and  M88A1 
recovery  vehicles.  The  proposed  assistance 
would  provide  approximately  one-half  of 
the  payments  in  FY  1983.  The  balance  is 
being  financed  directly  by  Pakistan  from  its 
own  sources  of  funds.  Items  for  which 
LOA's  have  been  signed  are  included  later 
in  this  statement.  The  proposed  IMET 
funds  would  be  used  to  provide  training  for 
54  Pakistani  military  personnel  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  primarily  on  those  new  systems 
and  equipment  which  Pakistan  has  pur- 
chased. As  in  the  case  of  other  countries, 
IMET  is  an  important  means  of  strengthen- 
ing service-to-service  contacts  between  our 
own  services  and  those  of  the  recipient 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  it  is 
of  vital  importance  to  U.S.  national  in- 
terests that  the  Congress  approve  the  assis- 
tance which  we  have  requested.  The  funds 
we  have  requested  for  FY  1983  will  be  the 
first  year  of  our  proposed  5-year  assistance 
program  which  we  negotiated  and  which 
was  agreed  to  by  both  our  governments.  It 
is  clearly  understood  that  funds  for  each 
year's  assistance  will  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Congress.  We  negotiated  a  package  of 
assistance  over  this  entire  period  under 
which  the  President  undertook  to  seek 
those  levels  from  the  Congress  in  each 
future  year.  Failure  to  provide  the  initial 
funds  would  result  in  a  severe  setback  to  the 
U.S. -Pakistani  bilateral  relationship  and 
would  be  taken  by  Pakistan  as  proof  of  the 
unreliability  of  the  United  States — a  senti- 
ment which  has,  rightly  or  wrongly,  marred 
our  relations  in  the  past.  Equally  important, 
our  credibility  would  be  undermined  in  the 
southwest  Asia  region — in  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  in  other  friendly  countries  in  that  re- 
gion. 

There  is  no  way  that  reallocations  within 
FMS  levels  could  be  achieved  without  doing 
irreparable  damage  to  some  vital  country 
programs.  The  total  FMS  program  author- 
ized for  FY  1983  is  inadequate  for  meeting 
minimum  requirements. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  specific 
questions  which  you  have  posed. 

Arms  Sales 

To  date  in  FY  1982,  Paskistan  has  signed 
Letters  of  Offer  and  Acceptance  for  $1.6 
billion  in  military  equipment.  Major  equip- 
ment purchases  are:  F-16  aircraft,  M-48A5 
tanks,  M109A-2,  M-110A2  and  155mm 
howitzers,  APC's,  AH-IS  helicopters,  trucks 
and  ammunition.  In  FY  1983,  payments  will 


continue  on  most  of  these  items  and,  de- 
pending on  Pakistan's  cash  position,  it  is 
possible  that  Pakistan  might  procure  addi- 
tional tanks,  howitzers  and  helicopters  as 
well  as  other  systems  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  discussions  between  our  two 
governments. 

Indo-Pakistan  Relations  and  U.S-Indian  Rela- 
tions 

India  strongly  objected  to  our  arms 
sales — particularly  sale  of  the  F-16  fight- 
er— and  our  security  relationship  with  Paki- 
stan on  grounds  that  these  would  inject 
great  power  rivalry  into  the  South  Asian 
subcontinent  and,  moreover,  would  upset 
the  power  balance  in  the  region.  Under 
Secretary  Buckley  and  others  have  spoken 
before  you  at  some  length  about  why  we 
believe  our  policies  are  correct  and  are  not 
a  threat  to  India. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  proposed  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment discussions  looking  towards  a  "no- 
war"  pact  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Indian  Government  accepted  this  proposal 
and  discussions  were  held  in  New  Delhi  in 
late  January  and  early  February.  Further 
discussions  were  to  be  held  in  March  but, 
regrettably,  they  have  been  postponed.  We 
are  hopeful  that  the  promising  dialogue 
which  began  earlier  will  be  resumed.  We 
strongly  believe  that  better  understanding 
and  improved  relations  between  India  and 
Pakistan  are  not  only  in  the  interests  of  both 
countries,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  region 
and  the  United  States. 

Despite  India's  criticism  of  our  relation- 
ship with  Pakistan,  we  have  consistently 
indicated  to  India  that  our  aid  to  Pakistan  is 
directed  entirely  against  the  Soviet  threat 
from  Afghanistan  and  that  we  wish  to  main- 
tain a  constructive  and  friendly  relationship 
with  that  country,  the  world's  largest  de- 
mocracy. While  not  changing  their  position 
on  our  relationship,  Indian  officials  have 
indicated  that  India  too  is  desirous  of  main- 
taining friendly  relations.  There  is  particu- 
lar interest  on  both  sides  in  developing 
areas  of  mutual  interest  such  as  the  inter- 
relationship between  our  two  economies.  It 
was  therefore  significant  that,  for  example, 
there  was  very  good  rapport  during  Assis- 
tant Secretary  Hormats'  visit  to  New  Delhi 
earlier  this  month  in  connection  with  the 
sixth  session  of  the  Indo-U.S.  Subcommis- 
sion  for  Economic  and  Commercial  Affairs. 
Both  sides  sought  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand the  significant  commercial  ties  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  are  already 
undertaking  followup  actions.  We  consider 
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that  India  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
both  regional  and  global  affairs.  Con- 
sequently we  attach  importance  to  our  rela- 
tionship with  India  and  we  intend  to  seek 
improvement  in  both  communications  and 
cooperation  with  India. 

Internal  Developments 

I  would  now  like  to  review  briefly 
developments  in  Pakistan  since  Under  Sec- 
retary Buckley  met  with  you  last  November. 
At  the  end  of  1981,  Pakistan  removed  prior 
censorship  of  newspapers  and  other  publi- 
cations. President  Zia  also  announced  the 
formation  of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council 
with  appointed  councilors  representing 
Pakistan's  four  provinces  and  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  Pakistani  society,  including  minori- 
ties. The  Federal  Advisory  Council  was  to 
act  as  an  interim  body  pending  national 
elections  which  as  you  recall  were  post- 
poned indefinitely  in  1979.  Several  of  you 
will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  who 
were  in  the  United  States  on  a  study  visit 
earlier  this  month.  The  Council  has  met 
several  times  and  has  been  the  scene  of 
active  discussion  of  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  policy  issues.  It  is  too  early  to  tell 
what  role  the  Council  may  play  in  Pakistan's 
political  future.  The  Government  of  Paki- 
stan has  made  clear  its  intention  ultimately 
to  return  the  country  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. We  agree  that  such  a  government 
with  broad  participation  is  important  to 
long-term  stability  in  Pakistan. 

More  recently,  there  have  been  a  series 
of  apparently  disconnected  developments 
in  Pakistan.  In  mid-February,  the  govern- 
ment arrested  possibly  as  many  as  several 
thousand  persons  in  a  crackdown  on  what  it 
termed  criminal  elements  in  the  country. 
More  recently  there  have  been  protests  in 
Peshawar  in  the  wake  of  the  assassination  of 
a  local  political  leader  and  there  have  also 
been  disturbances  in  several  of  Pakistan's 
universities,  most  of  which  have  been 
closed.  The  disturbances  in  the  schools 
appear  to  derive  not  from  national  political 
issues  but  largely  from  internal  student 
factional  disputes  or  disputes  between  stu- 
dents and  administrative  authorities  and 
have  not  to  date  had  an  antigovernment 
focus.  Finally,  this  past  week  about  20,000 
Pakistani  teachers  struck  for  higher  salaries. 
These  developments  have  led  Pakistani 
authorities  to  reaffirm  existing  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  assembly  and  to  issue  warn- 
ings to  several  prominent  opposition  politi- 
cians. We  are,  of  course,  following  these 
developments  closely.  There  are  no  indica- 
tions that  they  represent  more  than  expres- 


sions of  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
Pakistan. 

We  continue  to  monitor  human  rights 
developments  in  Pakistan  closely  as  in- 
dicated by  our  1981  human  rights  report  to 
the  Congress.5  We  have  discussed  our 
human  rights  policies  and  human  rights 
conditions  with  Pakistani  officials  and  will 
continue  to  do  so — on  the  basis  of  private 
diplomacy — as  we  do  with  other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  asked  whether 
our  proposed  assistance  has  generated  an 
anti-Amefican  backlash  in  Pakistan.  The 
answer  is  an  unequivocal  no.  While  our 
proposed  assistance  has  been  criticized  by  a 
few  as  support  for  the  government  in 
power,  most  Pakistanis,  including  many  in 
the  political  opposition,  have  welcomed 
U.S.  efforts  to  bolster  Pakistan's  indepen- 
dence and  its  capabilities  to  defend  itself. 

Economic  Developments 

Despite  some  recent  short-term  prob- 
lems which  have  cropped  up,  the  outlook 
for  Pakistan's  economy  remains  essentially 
favorable,  assuming  that  projected  foreign 
assistance  levels  materialize.  Delayed  winter 
rains  have  upset  prospects  for  another  re- 
cord wheat  crop.  Severely  depressed  inter- 
national markets  in  Pakistan's  two  key  ex- 
ports— rice  and  cotton — have  resulted  in  an 
abrupt  leveling  off  in  export  performance 
after  dramatic  growth  over  the  last  several 
years.  Fortunately,  import  growth  is  easing 
at  the  same  time,  so  the  country's  overall 
balance  of  payments,  while  continuing  to 
experience  considerable  pressure,  should 
remain  within  the  order  of  magnitude  origi- 
nally envisaged  in  the  strategy  for  interna- 
tional support  from  the  IMF,  World  Bank 
and  bilateral  donors. 

Pakistan  continues  to  exercise  fiscal  and 
monetary  discipline  in  accordance  with  its 
IMF-prescribed  structural  adjustment  pro- 
gram, and  to  pursue  other  economic  re- 
forms. Recent  notable  events  include  a  de- 
linking of  the  rupee  from  the  dollar,  result- 
ing so  far  in  a  de  facto  devaluation  of 
roughly  10  percent,  which  should  help  ex- 
port performance;  and  some  increases  in 
producer  prices  for  petroleum  and  natural 
gas.  A  recently  discovered  new  oil  field  has 
gone  into  commercial  production,  increas- 


5  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices  for 
1981,  Report  Submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  by  the  Department 
of  State,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session, 
Joint  Committee  Print  (Washington,  1982),  pp. 
1072-1082. 
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ing  domestic  oil  supply  by  around  10  to  15 
percent. 

Narcotics  Program 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  instituted  a 
complete  ban  on  the  growing  of  opium 
poppies  in  1979,  after  a  combination  of  very 
high  prices  and  ideal  weather  pushed 
opium  production  to  an  estimated  600  to 
800  tons.  Since  that  time,  the  ban  has  been 
completely  successful  in  those  areas  of  the 
country  over  which  the  government  has  full 
administrative  control.  However,  a  signifi- 
cant production — in  the  range  of  100  to  120 
tons— continued  in  the  less  settled  areas  of 
the  Northwest  Frontier  Province  where 
Government  authority  is  weak. 

With  training,  advisory,  and  financial 
support  from  DEA,  the  Customs  Service 
and  the  State  Department's  Bureau  for  In- 
ternational Narcotics  Matters,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  has  begun  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  its  enforcement  efforts  in 
both  the  growing  and  trafficking  aspects  of 
the  problem.  The  number  of  narcotics 
seizures  has  increased  notably  in  the  past 
year.  The  GOP  late  last  year  successfully 
enforced  the  cultivation  ban  for  the  first 
time  in  a  limited  region  of  the  less  con- 
trolled areas  of  the  NWFP  (Buneer). 

However,  this  progress  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. Estimates  for  the  current  opium  crop 
are  for  only  50  to  80  tons.  This  favorable 
result  is  due  both  to  depressed  prices  and 
poor  weather  and  the  growing  ban.  En- 
forcement will  become  more  difficult  when 
higher  prices  increase  the  incentives  to 
grow  poppies.  A  particularly  disturbing  de- 
velopment during  the  past  year  was  the 
discovery  of  clandestine  heroin  factories  in 
tribal  areas.  Senior  GOP  officials  have  as- 
sured us  that  a  long-awaited  comprhensive 
narcotics  law,  which  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  government's  ability  to  control  nar- 
cotics, will  be  promulgated  in  the  near 
future.  We  have  been  assured  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  full  commitment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  to  vigorous  enforce- 
ment. This  is  obviously  crucial  to  a  success- 
ful control  program,  and  we  are  engaged  in 
ongoing  consultations  with  the  GOP  at  the 
highest  levels  to  ensure  effective  implemen- 
tation of  that  commitment. 

A  successful  program  also  requires  the 
provision  of  economic  alternatives  and  ben- 
efits in  the  traditional  growing  areas.  In  this 
regard,  the  State  Department  is  financing  a 
prototype  development  program  package 
for  the  Malakand  Agency,  on  which  a 
professional  design  team  is  currently  at 
work  in  Pakistan.  USAID  is  actively  plan- 


ning development  project  activities  in  the 
tribal  areas  of  the  NWFP  with  close  atten- 
tion to  their  impact  on  reducing  poppy 
cultivation. 

Nuclear  Program 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing  I  would 
like  to  touch  briefly  on  one  aspect  of  Paki- 
stan's nuclear  program.  As  you  know,  the 
Pakistan  Government  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  have  held  con- 
fidential discussions  since  last  summer  con- 
cerning enhancing  safeguards  at  the  Kara- 
chi Kanupp  nuclear  reactor.  We  understand 
that  progress  has  been  made  in  these  con- 
fidential negotiations.  We  have  and  will 
continue  to  urge  Pakistan  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Agency  in  this  matter. 

In  sum,  we  have  made  a  good  beginning 
in  establishing  a  relationship  of  trust  and 
confidence  with  Pakistan  which  will  bolster 
that  country  against  the  Soviet  threat  from 
Afghanistan.  We  have  made  efforts  and 
intend  to  continue  those  efforts  to  improve 
our  relations  with  India,  despite  that  coun- 
try's differences  with  us.  The  smaller  coun- 
tries of  the  region  have  gained  reassurance 
from  our  strong  position  on  Afghanistan. 
Our  programs  for  Pakistan  have,  however, 
just  begun  after  a  period  of  interruption. 
We  believe  it  essential  that  funding  for 
those  programs  be  approved  in  full,  any 
other  course  would  place  at  risk  our  entire 
relationship  with  Pakistan  and  the  very  im- 
portant strategy  which  it  is  intended  to 
support. 

I  will  now  try  to  answer  any  questions 
which  you  may  have. 


Document  455 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
December  6,  19826 

State  Visit  of  President  Zia 
ul-Haq  of  Pakistan 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'm 
just  going  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the 
schedule  and  then  my  colleague  will  go  into 
the  background  of  the  visit,  the  objectives 
and  what  we  hope  to  accomplish. 


6  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  briefing  began  at  10:04  a.m.  and 
was  conducted  on  background  by  senior  adminis- 
tration officials. 
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As  you  know,  President  Zia  will  be  mak- 
ing his  first  state  visit  to  the  United  States 
beginning  today.  He  arrives  this  morning 
and  will  meet  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
this  morning  and  have  a  luncheon  with  him. 
He  will  then  have  further  meetings  this 
afternoon,  including  Mr.  Clausen  at  the 
World  Bank. 

The  official  visit  begins  tomorrow  with 
the  arrival  ceremony  at  the  White  House  at 
10  a.m.,  followed  by  a  meeting  in  the  Oval 
Office  with  the  President  at  10:30  a.m.,  to 
be  followed  by  a  plenary  session. 

There  will  then  be  a  meeting  in  the 
Pentagon  with  Mr.  Weinberger  followed  by 
a  luncheon  at  the  Pentagon. 

In  the  afternoon  tomorrow,  the  Presi- 
dent will  meet  with  representatives  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  with 
the  Attorney  General.  This  will  be  followed 
by  the  State  Dinner  here  at  the  White 
House. 

On  Wednesday,  he  will  be  meeting  with, 
among  other  people,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  will  address  the  National 
Press  Club,  on  Wednesday,  that  is.  He  will 
then  meet  with  Peter  McPherson  of  AID 
and  with  John  Block,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

There  will  be  a  return  dinner  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  hosted  by  President  Zia  in 
honor  of  the  Vice  President  at  the  Madison 
Hotel.  He  will  also  meet  on  Wednesday 
with  the  Vice  President  and  John  Tower. 

He  then  departs  from  Washington  on 
Thursday  for  New  York  and  will  have  meet- 
ings, among  others,  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  States  [Nations]  and 
will  stay  in  New  York  until  Saturday  when 
he  leaves  for  Houston  and  after  a  couple  of 
days  in  Houston,  departs  for  San  Francisco 
and  will  leave  the  United  States  for  Pakistan 
on  Tuesday,  December  the  14th. 

That,  in  essence,  is  the  schedule,  a  fairly 
routine  one. 

Q.  Why  is  he  seeing  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Why 
is  he  seeing  the  Attorney  General?  Well, 
among  other  things,  and  my  colleague  can 
go  into  more  detail  here,  as  you  know,  we 
are  cooperating  with  Pakistan  to  try  to  curb 
the  opium  traffic  and  this  will  clearly  be  a 
subject  of  conversation. 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Right.  And  the  Attorney  General  himself 


visited  Pakistan  last  month  to  discuss  refu- 
gees and  to  discuss,  even  more  importantly, 
as  my  colleague  has  said,  the  narcotics 
issue.  And  we  anticipate  that  would  be  the 
focus  of  their  talk. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
is  the  first  meeting  that  the  President  will 
have  had  with  President  Zia,  although  he 
did  come  to  Washington,  as  you  know,  on  a 
working  visit  in  the  last  year  of  the  Carter 
administration,  but  that  was  not  a  state  visit. 

Q.  If  he  going  on  to  Canada  after  the 
United  States? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
he  is. 


IS: 


Senior  Administration   Official.   He 


Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 


Senior  Administration  Official.  Oh, 
okay. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
he  flies  from  San  Francisco  up  to  Ottawa  on 
the  14th. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'm 
sorry  about  that.  Yes,  that's  true.  Why  don't 
you  take  over. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Sure. 
Yes,  my  colleague  apologizes  for  not  being 
here.  Your  favorite  Assistant  Secretary  is 
getting  ready — is  even  now  meeting  Zia  out 
at  the  airport.  And — 

Q.  Tell  him  we'll  forgive  him. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  You 
will,  huh?  I  will. 

Q.  Hope  you'll  be  more  informative. 
(Laughter) 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No 
comment  on  that. 

Let  me  say  a  few  things  about  the  visit. 
As  my  colleague  has  said,  this  is  his  first 
state  visit  to  the  United  States.  It's  also  the 
first  high  level  discussion  that  we've  had 
with  the  Pakistanis  since  we  revived  the 
security  relationship  last  September. 

We  feel  this  meeting  is  important  as  a 
further  effort  to  consolidate  the  relation- 
ship and  to  build  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
more  confident — more  confident  and  relia- 
ble ties  between  the  two  countries,  whose 
relations,  let's  face  it,  have  had  their  ups 
and  downs  over  the  last  20  years. 

We  also  see  this  as  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  Zia  a  number  of  key  issues.  We 
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will  be  particularly  focusing  on  Afghani- 
stan, where  the  Pakistan  Government  plavs 
a  really  crucial  role  in  the  effort  to  counter 
Soviet — the  Soviet  invasion.  We  will  be  talk- 
ing about  other  regional  issues  such  as 
India-Pakistan  relations,  about  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  in  which  the  Pakistanis  have 
sought — so  far  unsuccessfully — to  play  a 
useful  role.  The  Pakistanis  also  will  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  what  we  have  to  say 
about  the  Middle  East,  where  they  have 
been  particularly  concerned  about  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  light  of  their  own  Muslim  character. 

Then  there  will  be  other  issues — you 
might  call  them  somewhat  controversial — 
nonproliferation;  narcotics,  already  alluded 
to.  We  will  also  want  to  hear  what  the 
President  of  Pakistan  has  to  say  about  his 
plans,  which  he  has  discussed  publicly  from 
time  to  time,  to  bring  a  restoration  of  dem- 
ocratic and  civilian  rule  in  Pakistan. 

But  we  look  forward  to  this  very  much  as 
do  the  Pakistanis.  He  has  got  a  tremen- 
dously busy  schedule.  I  think  the  protocol 
people  have  told  me  that  the  1 19-page  book 
which  has  now  been  issued  is  about  the 
heaviest  they  have  published  in  the  last  few 
years.  And  what  I  am  impressed  by  is  the 
President  of  Pakistan's  great  interest  in  get- 
ting Pakistan's  position  across  to  the  admin- 
istration, to  Congress,  and  to  the  American 
people. 

So  with  that  as  an  opening  note,  I  will 
take  your  questions. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  all  the  stories 
that  have  been  written  sort  of  as  a  prelude 
to  his  visit  which  are  so  devastating  in  terms 
of  torture,  human  rights  abuses — feeling 
that  there  is  a  real  lack  of  sincerity  in  his 
promise  to  hold  elections  and  so  forth?  I 
mean,  does  this  bode  well  for  his  visit? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
think  that  he  is  in  no  doubt  about  how  we 
feel  about  the  importance  of  restoring  dem- 
ocratic institutions  in  Pakistan  and  about 
this  administration's  clear-cut  concern  on 
human  rights  issues.  We  have  talked  to  the 
Pakistanis  quietly,  which  is  the  style  and 
policy  of  this  administration,  on  human 
rights  issues  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Q.  Could  I  just  follow  that  up?  I  realize 
that  because  of  the  importance  that  the 
administration  puts  on  the  strategic  rela- 
tionship of  Pakistan  that  you  are  not  going 
to  raise  what  we  might  consider  to  be  some 
extremely  crucial  issues,  but  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  I  should  at  least  isolate  one  and  find 
out  if  you  are  planning  to  put  pressure  on 
him,  and  that  is  the  situation  involved  in  the 


daughter  of  the  person — the  last  democrati- 
cally elected  leader  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Bhutto,  who  was  killed  by  Zia,  who  is  now  in 
prison  within  Pakistan — is  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  the  Pakistan  People's  Party  which 
was  of  course  the  last  democratic  party  in 
that  country.  She  is  imprisoned — there  is  an 
international  effort  for  her  release.  I  no- 
ticed on  the  wires  that  her  party  is  going  to 
be  holding  a  press  conference  with  the 
Secretary-General  in  protest  of  these  abus- 
es and  so  forth.  And  here  these  are  not 
rebels.  This  was  the  democratically  elected 
party  that  was  governing  the  country  when 
Zia  overthrew  it. 


Senior       Administration 
Could  you  ask  the  question? 


Official. 


Q.  My  question,  since  you  didn't  bring 
up  these  facts — I  thought  I  had  better — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes,  I 
am  familiar  with  that.  You  don't  quite  know 
the  facts.  She  is  not  in  prison,  she  is  under 
house  arrest. 

Q.  She  is  under  house  arrest — fine.  She 
would  like  to  leave  the  country  and  I  am 
wondering  since — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  did 
not  hear  that  she  wanted  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. But  in  any  event,  I  was  not  aware  that 
she  wanted  to  leave  the  country.  But  again  I 
would  have  to  fall  back  on  the  administra- 
tion policy.  We  discuss  human  rights  issues 
privately,  but  it  would  certainly  be  a  con- 
travention of  the  policy  for  me  to  say  now 
whether  we  will  or  will  not  be  discussing 
Benadir  Bhutto's  case  with  President  Zia 
when  he  gets  here. 

Q.  Wrell,  could  I  just  ask  if  the  adminis- 
tration would  think  of  it  as  a  positive  step  if 
she  were  released — if  you  were  to  un- 
derstand that  she  wanted  to  leave  the  coun- 
try? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  can- 
not respond  to  that. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  positive  steps  in 
the  prelude  to  this  visit  on  his  part?  I  mean, 
has  your  quiet  diplomacy  come  to  any  frui- 
tion at  all  in  terms  of  saving  lives? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
would  mention  one  recent  case.  I  think  we 
did  speak  quietly.  I  keep  stressing  that  word 
to  the  Pakistan  Government  regarding  the 
interest  of  the  young  lady's  mother,  Mrs. 
Bhutto,  in  leaving  Pakistan  to  receive  medi- 
cal care  overseas.  The  government  had  set 
up  a  medical  board  to  consider  whether 
such  care  outside  Pakistan  was  required. 
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Two     of    its     members     were     her     own 
nominees,  her  own  doctors. 

And  they  did  decide  to  let  her  go,  wheth- 
er our  discussions  with  them  and  that  of 
others  had  any  influence,  of  course,  I'm  not 
in  a  position  to  say. 

Q.  What  is  Pakistan  doing  about  the 
Afghanistan  invasion  and  what  more  would 
you  like? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  They 
are  doing  a  great  deal.  For  one  thing,  they 
are  taking  the  diplomatic  lead,  if  you  con- 
sider that  there  are  various  elements  in  the 
policy  which  we  and  Pakistan  basically 
share.  One  of  them  is — and  they're  all  de- 
signed to  continue  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  view  towards  persuad- 
ing the  Soviets  to  agree  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment which  will  involve  their  withdrawal, 
the  reestablishment  of  an  independent  and 
nonaligned  Afghanistan,  self-determination 
for  the  Afghan  people,  and  a  return  to 
Afghanistan  of  the  3  million  plus  refugees 
in  safety  and  honor. 

Pakistanis  have  spearheaded  the  diplo- 
matic effort  here.  They  were  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  resolution,  which  once  again 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  at  the 
U.N.G.A.  the  week  before  last,  a  vote  of  1 14 
to  21."  They  have  provided  hospitality  to 
something  on  the  order  of  2.7  to  2.8  million 
Afghan  refugees,  an  important  measure  at 
Pakistan's  own  expense.  They  have  allowed 
the  various  elements  of  the  Afghan  resist- 
ance to  headquarter  in  the  border  city  of 
Peshawar.  They  have  generally  been  sup- 
portive of  the  efforts  of  the  resistance  inside 
Afghanistan. 

They  have  also  been  very  helpful  in 
working  with  us  and  others  in  trying  to  keep 
the  Afghan  issue  before  the  international 
public.  Obviously  what  the  Soviets  would 
like  would  be  for  the  world  to  forget  about 
Afghanistan.  But  the  Pakistanis  and  others, 
especially  including  us,  are  resisting  that. 
We  want  to  keep  that  a  fresh  idea. 

Q.  In  what  ways  have  they  supported  the 
resistance  within  Afghanistan?  And  if  you'd 
answer  the  second  part  of  my  question,  is 
there  anything  else  we'd  like  them  to  be 
doing? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  isn't — let  me  answer  the  second  part 


of  your  question  first.  There  is  nothing 
specific  beyond  what  they  are  now  doing 
that  we  would  like  them  to  do  and  I  do  not 
anticipate,  for  that  reason,  that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  point  which  will  be  raised. 

I  think  we're,  as  I've  suggested,  very 
satisfied  with  what  they're  doing.  We  think 
it's  courageous  in  light  of  frequent  Soviet 
bullying.  We  think  that  the  security  rela- 
tionship that  we  have  worked  out  with  Paki- 
stan encourages  Pakistan  to  continue  to 
stand  up  to  Soviet  bullying  or — and  this  is 
the  alternative  to  Soviet  blandishments. 

Q.  What  do  you — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Now, 
wait  a  minute.  I've  got  to  answer  the  other 
part  of  his  question. 

As  far  as  what  Pakistan  specifically  is 
doing,  I've  mentioned  a  number  of  things, 
but  I  think  that  question  had  best  be  put  to 
the  Pakistanis,  who,  as  I've  told  you  will  be 
very  anxious  to — will  be  anxious  to  talk 
about  everything.  They'll  be  particularly 
keen,  I  think,   to  talk  about  Afghanistan. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  report  in 
the  New  York  Times8  which  says  that  there's 
split,  between  Pakistan  and  the  United 
States  in  the  approach  to  Soviet — negotiat- 
ing the  Soviets  out  of  Afghanistan,  that  we 
are  too  hardline,  that  we  want  the  Soviets 
out,  and  that  the  Pakistanis  are  willing  to  be 
a  little  more  compromising  to  leave  the 
present  government  in  and  so  forth  if 
they'll  agree  to  pull  out  and  let  the  refugees 
go  back. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  do 
not  see  any  significant  difference  between 
the  Pakistan  and  the  U.S.  positions  on  this. 
We  are  fully  supportive  of  the  effort  at 
indirect  talks  between  the  Babrak  Kamal 
regime  in  Kabul  and  the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment with  the  Iranians  being  kept  informed 
which  have  been  mounted  by  the  United 
Nations,  a  senior  officer  there,  Diego  Cor- 
dovas. He  will  be  visting  the  area — Kabul, 
Teheran,  and  Islamabad — once  again  early 
in  the  new  year.  We  will  be  supportive  at 
that  time.  So  I  would  just  discount  reports 
that  there  are  any  significant  differences  as 
to  either  how  to  proceed  or  what  we  want  at 
the  end  of  the  line. 

Q.  How  much  would  Pakistan's  nuclear 
program  weigh  in,  specifically  in  today's 
talks  with  the  Secretary  and  tomorrow  will 


7  For  the  text  of  U.N.  General  Assembly  Reso- 
lution 37/37,  adopted  on  November  29,  1982, 
which  renewed  the  call  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
withdraw  from  Afghanistan,  see  document  442. 


8  The  reference  is  to  an  article  by  Selig  G. 
Harrison  entitled  "Pakistan's  Role  on  Kabul." 
{New  York  Times,  December  6,   1982,  p.  A23) 
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the  President  bring  it  up  and  raise  it  in  a 
significant  way? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
would  expect  that  the  proliferation  and 
nonproliferation  issue  will  come  up.  The 
administration,  as  you  know,  considers 
preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  be  a  major  foreign  policy  objective.  Paki- 
stan is  well  aware  of  our  concerns  about 
certain  of  their  nuclear  activities  and  about 
the  importance  we  attach  to  nonprolifera- 
tion. 

To  repeat  a  position  which  we  have  fre- 
quently taken,  we  believe  that  our  program 
of  military  and  economic  assistance  will 
help  Pakistan  meet  some  of  its  genuine 
security  needs  and,  thus,  reduce  the  incen- 
tive to  explore  a  nuclear  weapons  option  in 
the  future. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  a  follow-up  to  that.  I 
mean,  will  we  actually  say  to  them,  "If  you 
detonate  a  nuclear  device,  we  will  cut  off 
this  $3  billion  program",  or  whatever  it  is? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  am 
not  going  to  get  into  that,  but  I  think  you 
will  find,  if  you  look  at  the  legislation,  that 
were  Pakistan  to  detonate  a  nuclear  device 
we  would  be  obliged  to  cut  off  assistance. 

Q.  There  have  been  reports  that  Paki- 
stan is  looking  for  help  in  Western  Europe 
for  a  nuclear,  another  nuclear  power  reac- 
tor. Have  you  any  reason  to  think  he's  going 
to,  President  Zia's  going  to  make  that  re- 
quest here  among  either  the  government  or 
private  industry? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  We 
are  not  permitted  under  U.S.  law  to  assist 
the  Pakistan  civilian  nuclear  program  be- 
cause Pakistan  is  not  a  signatory  to  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty,  nor  has  Pakistan  ac- 
cepted full-scope  safeguards.  I  think  that 
the  issue  may  come  up  in  the  sense  that 
Pakistan  may  be  interested  in  what  our 
position  is,  but  there  is  nothing  under  the 
law  now  that  we  can  do. 

Q.  Would  you  review  the  actual  num- 
bers for  FY  1983  in  terms  of  aid  and  what 
they  want? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Sure. 
Now,  we  have  to  look  at  this  as  part  of  a  5-to 
6-year  program  involving  a  total  of  $3.2 
billion,  roughly  divided  between  military 
and  economic  assistance.  The  figures  that 
we  want  to  provide  them  in  FY  1983  are  for, 
on  the  security  side,  FMS  guaranteed  cred- 
its to  the  tune  of  $275  million.  On  the 
economic  side,  economic  assistance  of  $200 
million  and  P.L.  480  assistance  amounting 
to  $50  million.  That  totals  $525  million. 


Now,  we  recognize  and  have  discussed 
this  with  the  Pakistanis  that  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult, given  the  budgetary  constraints  that 
the  administration  faces  for  us  to  come  up 
with  those  figures. 

This  could  be  a  particular  problem  on 
the  FMS  side  because  we  did  not  have  any 
foreign  military  sales  to  Pakistan  last  year. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion we  have  to  get,  we  have  to  notify 
appropriate  congressional  committees  that 
we  intend  to  reprogram  funds  for  Pakistan. 
We  have  so  notified  Senate  and  House 
committees  that  we  wish  to  reprogram  $150 
million  in  FMS  during  the  present  period 
covered  by  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  understand  that  Congressman  Long 
has  asked  that — has  put  a  hold  on  this  as 
he's  able  to  do  within  the  15  days  following 
the  notification.  The  notification  was  made 
on  December  1st  and  we  will  be  prepared,  if 
necessary,  of  course,  to  go  up  and  testify. 
We  actually  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  testify  and  to  explain  to  him  why  we  think 
it's  important  to  proceed. 

Q.  Where  do  they  want  to  use  the  $275 
million  for — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
will  be  used  for  various  purchases  including 
the  F-16's.  There  is  a  particular  need  for 
them  to  get  the  $150  million  early  on  be- 
cause they  do  have  some  payments  coming 
due  this  month  on  the  F-16's. 

Q.  How  many — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
total  number  of  F-16's,  as  you  know,  is  40 
and  we  will — 

Q.  Forty? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Forty — 4-0. 

Q.  What?  That  we  have  committed  to  or 
they  want  or  what? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  We 
are  committed  to  the  sale  of  40  F-16's. 

Q.  Is  there  any  new  military  equipment 
beyond  what  we  know  or  new  aid  that  they 
are  requesting  that  you  expect  to  be  dis- 
cussed or  settled  on  this  trip? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No,  I 
don't.  The  thorny  issue  of  the  timing  of  the 
delivery  of  the  first  six  F-16's  has  now  been 
resolved  and  so  it  will  not  come  up  as  an 
issue  between  the  two  Presidents. 

Q.  When  will  they  be  delivered? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Let 
me  read  the  press  guidance. 
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Discussions  have  been  held  over  the  last 
few  days  between  the  U.S.  authorities  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  regarding  the  avionics  configura- 
tion of  the  first  six  F-16's  to  be  delivered  to 
Pakistan.  Agreement  has  been  reached  on 
this  subject  and  the  first  six  F-16's  will  leave 
for  Pakistan  shortly. 

Q.  Was  that  a  revision  of  their  original 
order  of  the  upgrading   of  the  avionics? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
let  me  put  it  this  way.  There  was  a  misun- 
derstanding between  ourselves  and  the 
Pakistanis  as  to  what  the  nature  of  the  U.S. 
commitment  was.  This  has  now  been 
worked  out.  They  will  be  getting  the  F-16's. 

Q.  Which  ones?  I  mean,  will  they  have 
the  advanced  equipment  or  not?  Wasn't 
that  the  dispute? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  That 
was  the  dispute  and  I  can't  go  beyond  what 
I  have  said.  But  I  can  say  that  the  Pakistan 
Government  is  pleased  with  the  result  of 
the  discussions. 

Q.  Just  to  elaborate  on  that.  The  dis- 
pute— to  simplify  it  greatly — the  dispute 
was  between  the  more  advanced  technology 
and  the  less  advanced  technology,  was  it 
not? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  dispute  has  been  resolved  in 
their  favor? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Let 
me  say  it's  been  resolved  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  their  pay- 
ment? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
What? 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  their  pay- 
ment? You  said  their  payment  was  coming 
up. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
don't  know  that.  It's  around  $150  million. 
That's  why  they  need  the  $150  million  now. 

Q.  Payable  to  whom? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Paya- 
ble to  the  contractor. 

Q.  Payable  to  whom?  The  contractor — 
you  say  the  contractor? 

Q.  It's  General  Dynamics. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
General   Dynamics   down   in   Fort  Wrorth. 


Q.  When  was  the  original  order — this 
apprehension  for — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
don't  quite  understand  that. 

Q.  When  was  the  original  order  for  the 
F-16's?  What  time  did  that  take  place? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'm 
not  precisely  sure  but  it  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  decision  of  September  1981  to  go 
ahead  with  the  security  program. 

Q.  Qan  you  just  tell  us  a  little  bit  about 
where  they  stand  on  the  narcotics  issue, 
what  they're  doing,  what  we  want  them  to 
do? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
the  narcotics  issue  is  an  important  one 
between  us  because  something  like  55  per- 
cent of  the  heroin  reaching  this  country 
comes  from  opium  in  the  southwest  Asian 
countries.  That  would  include  Iran,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Pakistan. 

Pakistan  has  become  increasingly  a 
source  of  heroin  as  heroin  labs  have  been 
opened  there.  What  we  would  like  them  to 
do  basically  are  two  things.  One  is  to  fur- 
ther implement  the  ban  on  poppy  growing 
which  they  promulgated  in  1979.  It's  been 
difficult  for  them  to  do  so.  And  one  can 
easily  understand  why  because  some  of  the 
poppy  growing  takes  place  in  tribal  areas 
where  the  writ  of  the  Government  of  Paki- 
stan either  does  not  run  or  does  not  run 
very  solidly. 

The  second  thing  which  we  think  it's 
important  for  them  to  do  is  to  bust  up  the 
heroin  labs.  We're  satisfied  that  progress 
on  both  scores  has  taken  place.  Part  of  this 
may  reflect  our  efforts,  spearheaded  in  No- 
vember by  Attorney  General  Smith,  but, 
also,  I  think  the  Pakistanis  themselves  are 
recognizing  that  addiction  is  becoming  an 
increasing  problem  in  their  own  country.  So 
it  is  for  their  own  benefit  to  try  to  control 
the  problem. 

Q.  Say  "heroin  lab" — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I've 
got  to  go — I'm  sorry.  I've  got  to  go  over 
now — 

Mr.  Allin.  Want  to  take  one  more? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  It's  a 
lab  where  heroin  is  manufactured  from 
opium. 

Q.  One  question  on  Afghanistan.  When 
President  Zia  came  away  from  his  talks  with 
Yuri  Andropov,  he  characterized  those  talks 
as  disclosing  a  new  freshness  of  the  Soviet 
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position.  And  he  went  in  an  interview  with 
the  FT  to  admit  that,  indeed,  now  he  was 
prepared  to  take  the  Soviets  at  his  word, 
whereas  in  the  past  he  wasn't. 

I'd  like  to  ask  whether  anything  has  come 
to  your  attention,  either  through  the  talk 
that  was  held  with  Andropov  and  Bush  or 
through  any  other  channels  that  would  in- 
cline you  to  think  there  is  a  new  freshness  in 
the  Soviet  position  over  Afghanistan  or  new 
flexibility? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
of  course,  we'll  be  talking — the  President, 
specifically,  will  be  talking  to  President  Zia 
about  his  impressions  from  the  Andropov 
visit. 

The  Pakistanis,  leaving  aside  from  what 
was  said  or  what  the  atmosphere  of  the  40- 
45  minute  discussion  was,  were  very 
pleased  that  General  Zia  was  among  the  few 
singled  out.  I  am  rather  skeptical  that  there 
has  been  any — any  evidence  of  a  significant 
change  in  what  until  now  has  been  a  hard- 
line, inflexible  Soviet  position. 

I  would  like  to  hope  that  this  will  change. 
But  as  far  as  the  Soviets  moving  toward  a 
position  which  we  will  find  acceptable,  the 
Pakistanis  would  find  acceptable  or  the  peo- 
ple, 114  countries  which  voted  for  the  reso- 
lution the  other  day,  will  find  acceptable,  I 
just  don't  see  yet. 

Q;  Can  I  follow  that  up? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
you  can't.  I've  got  to  go  over  to  the  Shultz 
talks  now. 


Document  456 


Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
December  7,  19829 

Democracy  in  Pakistan 

Q.  Can  you  comment  on  the  remarks 
which  were  reportedly  made  by  Ambassa- 
dor Spiers  that  the  United  States  is  not 
interested  in  the  elections  in  Pakistan,  but 
in  the  integrity  of  Pakistan? 

A.  We  believe  that  the  record  of  the  U.S. 
Government    and    Ambassador    Spiers    in 


support  of  democratic  institutions,  in  Paki- 
stan as  elsewhere,  is  clear  and  requires  no 
amplification.  In  a  widely  publicized  speech 
in  Karachi,  for  example,  Ambassador  Spiers 
observed  that  the  United  States  "has  the 
greatest  political  affinity  with  other  democ- 
racies" and  that  Pakistan's  continued  mar- 
tial law  "has  been  a  source  of  continuing 
reservation"  about  Pakistan  in  the  United 
States.  The  comment  referred  to  in  this 
question  appears  to  be  one  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Pakistan  earlier  this  year  and  which 
was  the  subject  of  a  clarification  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Islamabad  at  that  time. 
Ambassador  Spiers  did  not  say  that  the 
United  States  is  not  interested  in  elections 
in  Pakistan.  He  said  that,  despite  the  lack  of 
elections,  the  threat  to  Pakistan's  security 
and  stability  posed  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  necessitates  and  justifies  the 
renewed  U.S.  security  relationship. 


Document  457 

Remarks  by  President  Reagan  and  Pakistani 
President  Zia,  December  /,  198210 

A  Visit  Which 
"Symbolizes  and 
Strengthens  the  Close 
Ties  Which  Exist  Between 
Our  Two  Countries" 

The  President.  Mr.  President,  Begum 
Zia,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  Nancy  and  me 
to  welcome  you  to  Washington  today.  Your 
visit  to  the  United  States  this  week  both 
symbolizes  and  strengthens  the  close  ties 
which  exist  between  our  two  countries.  As 
you  arrive  here  the  world,  and  your  region 
in  particular,  are  passing  through  a  critical 
phase.  We  confront  serious  challenges  that 
by  choice  and  necessity  will  draw  our  peo- 
ples ever  closer.  It  is  vital  that  those  nations 
committed  to  peace  and  progress  work  dili- 
gently together  to  achieve  those  goals. 

One  of  Pakistan's  founding  fathers, 
Prime  Minister  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  visited 


9  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  posted  statement.  The  statement 
was  posted  in  response  to  a  question  taken  on 
December  6  at  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing. 


10  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  December  13,  1982,  pp. 
1581-1583.  The  remarks  were  made  during  a 
welcoming  ceremony  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the 
White  House  which  began  at  10:15  a.m. 
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Washington  in  1950.  And  speaking  before 
the  United  States  Senate,  he  described  our 
continuing  challenge.  He  said,  "This  is  the 
century  of  great  awakenings  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  And  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
leaders  of  the  world  whether  mankind  will 
awaken  to  the  horrors  of  darkness  or  to  a 
glorious  dawn."  Well,  his  words  ring  true 
even  now. 

Pakistan  today  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  nations  shouldering  a  great  responsi- 
bility for  mankind.  Your  courageous  and 
compassionate  role  in  giving  shelter  to  mil- 
lions of  Afghan  refugees  is  well  known  to 
the  American  people  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered. We're  proud  to  stand  with  you, 
Mr.  President,  helping  to  provide  for  these 
tragic  victims  of  aggression,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  seeking  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  circumstances  which  brought  them  to 
your  country. 

We  also  applaud  your  efforts  and  those 
of  the  Indian  Government  to  reconcile  your 
differences.  The  steps  you  take  today  to 
deter  these  relations  will  bring  incalculable 
benefit  to  all  the  people  of  the  subcontinent 
and  will  be  memorialized  in  improvement 
of  their  lives. 

Similarly,  Pakistan's  positive  response  to 
peace  efforts  in  the  Middle  East  have  con- 
tributed to  our  confidence  that  our  two 
countries  can  work  together  for  peace  and 
stability.  After  many  years  of  disappoint- 
ment, there  is  growing  recognition  in  the 
Middle  East  that  a  continuation  of  violence 
can  only  breed  a  worsening  conflict.  This 
cycle  must  be  broken.  We're  gratified  to 
know  that  we  can  count  on  Pakistan's  coop- 
eration in  confronting  these  perplexing 
problems. 

We  believe  that  the  program  of  econom- 
ic and  security  assistance  on  which  we  em- 
barked last  year  will  contribute  to  the  tran- 
quillity and  progress  of  the  entire  region 
and  it's  our  hope  that  reinvigoration  of  the 
relationship  between  our  two  countries  will 
enable  Pakistan  to  maintain  its  courageous 
stand  on  behalf  of  peace  and  amity  of 
nations. 

The  United  States-Pakistani  friendship 
which  stretches  back  over  30  years  has  been 
tested  by  time  and  change.  It  has  endured 
and,  because  of  the  substantial  agreement 
between  us  on  the  great  issues  of  peace, 
development  and  security,  it  grows  strong- 
er daily. 

Underlying  our  ties,  however,  is  some- 
thing which  is  even  more  critical  in  an 
enduring    relationship     and     that     is     the 


warmth  and  understanding  that  exist  be- 
tween the  people  of  our  countries.  This 
friendship  is  based  on  the  mutual  warmth 
and  affection  which  have  developed  be- 
tween our  people,  something  which  no  gov- 
ernment can  mandate  and  which  is  indeed  a 
cherished  possession. 

When  you  leave  us  and  leave  the  United 
States  next  week,  Mr.  President,  we  want 
you  to  return  home  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  American  people  support  close  ties 
with  Pakistan  and  look  forward  to  expand- 
ing then*  in  the  coming  years.  We  hope  the 
friendship  and  hospitality  that  vou  receive 
during  your  stay  will  underline  our  good 
will  and  the  permanence  of  our  bond. 

Mr.  Prsident,  Begum  Zia,  welcome  to  the 
United  States.  (Applause) 

President  Zia.  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Rea- 
gan, distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. Sir,  may  I  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  your  very  kind  words  of  welcome,  for 
the  warmth  with  which  we  have  been  re- 
ceived and  the  generous  hospitality  that  has 
already  been  extended  to  me,  my  wife  and 
the  members  of  my  delegation  since  we 
arrived  in  your  great  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  no  stranger  to  the 
United  States.  I've  had  the  honor  of  coming 
here  a  few  times  before.  But  each  time  I 
have  felt  that  it  was  a  new  experience  for 
me.  Perhaps  this  is  because  of  the  perpetual 
freshness,  the  vibrant  dynamism  and  the 
ceaseless  forward  movement  which  charac- 
terizes this  great  nation  of  yours. 

My  visit  this  time,  Mr.  President,  is  not 
just  one  of  discovery  or  rediscover)'.  I  take  it 
as  one  of  my — as  a  visit  of  great  importance 
for  renewal  and  reaffirmation,  renewal  of  a 
friendship  that  has  to  us  many  ups  and 
downs  and  reaffirmation  of  those  shared 
values  and  perceptions  on  which  our  rela- 
tionship is  based.  I,  therefore,  look  forward 
to  the  strengthening  of  our  ties  as  the  years 
go  by. 

Mr.  President,  west  and  southwest  Asia 
from  the  eastern  Mediterranean  to  Afghani- 
stan is  today  in  ferment.  Armed  aggression, 
military  intervention,  conflicts,  disregards 
for  universally  accepted  principles  of  inter- 
national conduct,  have  all  combined  to  pre- 
sent a  serious  challenge  to  the  security  of 
the  countries  of  this  region. 

This  in  turn  threatens  to  undermine  the 
whole  structure  of  international  relations 
upon  which  the  peace  of  the  world  ultimate- 
lv  rests. 

Mr.  President,  sir,  Pakistan's  continued 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  nonalign- 
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ment  and  to  the  objectives  of  the  Islamic 
Conference  are  the  fundamental  postulates 
of  its  foreign  policy.  Pakistan  is  endeavoring 
to  contribute  effectively  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  a  troubled  and  turbulent  region. 
But  we  cannot  ourselves  long  remain  im- 
mune from  the  dangers  around  us,  Mr. 
President,  nor  have  we  in  fact  escaped  their 
consequences. 

The  responsibility  for  providing  refuge 
and  a  safe  haven  for  nearly  3  million  fleeing 
the  repression  in  Afghanistan  has  been 
shouldered  by  our  people  as  a  humanitarian 
duty  in  the  spirit  of  Islamic  brotherhood. 
Nevertheless,  the  burdens  are  there,  espe- 
cially for  a  developing  country  like  Pakistan. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  must  emphasize 
that  we  have  borne  these  burdens  un- 
grudgingly and  we  will  continue  to  do  so 
enshallah.  We  are  conscious  of  the  security 
implications  of  the  great  developments 
across  our  border.  The  qualitative  change 
brought  about  by  these  developments  and 
their  impact  on  the  entire  region  have 
evoked  a  response  from  the  United  States 
which,  Mr.  President,  we  appreciate. 

It  was  as  a  result  of  our  common  concern 
that  there  were  two  governments  decided 
on  a  program  to  enhance  Pakistan's  poten- 
tial to  withstand  external  forces  of  disrup- 
tion and  continue  to  play  a  stabilizing  role 
in  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  sir,  it's  our  consistent  en- 
deavor to  find  equitable  and  humane  solu- 
tions to  the  conflicts  in  our  region. 

This  task  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  negotiation  and  mutal  accom- 
modation within  the  framework  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  resolutions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  must  also  inevitably  entail  the  proper 
regard  for  the  individual  and  collective  dig- 
nity of  the  peoples  involved. 

In  this  endeavor,  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate, Mr.  President,  to  have  your  under- 
standing. What  is  more,  sir,  I  claim  that  we 
have  your  friendship  as  well.  A  friendship 
mature  enough  to  withstand  differences  of 
opinion  and  mirrored  by  the  very  candor 
and  sincerity  of  our  mutual  exchanges.  For 
all  this,  we  are  indeed  very  grateful  to  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  come  here  to  deep- 
en and  strengthen  this  friendship.  I'm  look- 
ing forward  to  our  talks  later  this  morning. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  lead  us  to 
this  goal  and  that  our  respective  efforts  on 
behalf  of  peace  and  stability  in  our  region 
and  in  the  world  in  general,  enshallah,  shall 
bear  fruit. 


Indeed,  Mr.  President,  borrowing  your 
own  words,  it  will  be  in  the  fitness  of  the 
things  for  me  to  conclude  by  saying,  sir,  that 
you  and  I  have  a  rendezvous  with  destiny.  I 
thank  you.  (Applause) 


Document  458 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  Pakistani 
President  Zia,  New  York,  December  12, 
1982  (Extract)11 

Relationship  Between  the 
United  States  and  Pakistan 


Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  President,  in  seeking 
support  for  its  $3.2  billion  air  program  the 
Reagan  administration  has  stressed  the 
strategic  relationship  with  your  country.  I'd 
like  to  ask  specifically,  would  you  be  willing 
to  commit  Pakistani  forces  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf? 

President  Zia.  We  have  always  main- 
tained that  the  security  of  the  Gulf  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Gulf  States.  Pakistan  is 
the  backyard  of  the  Gulf;  that's  what  we 
claim.  And  if  we  protect  the  backyard,  you 
can  rest  assured  that  the  Gulf  will  be  as 
secure  by  themselves  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  you  prepared  to  allow 
units  of  the  U.S.  Rapid  Deployment  Force 
to  use  Pakistani  bases  or  ports? 

President  Zia.  We  say  that  we  are  84 
million  people,  not  a  small  nation.  If  there 
is  anything  we  could  do  to  maintain  peace 
in  the  world,  Pakistan  will  be  too  glad  to 
offer  its  services  with  their  own  men  and 
weapons. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  to  say  you  do  not 
accept  the  idea  that  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Force  could  use  Pakistani  bases  and  ports? 

President  Zia.  For  the  time  being,  sir, 
this  is  not  our  policy. 


11  Source:  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
The  text  is  from  a  transcript  of  the  NBC  radio  and 
television  program  "Meet  the  Press",  which  was 
taped  in  New  York  on  December  12.  Bill  Monroe 
of  NBC  News  was  the  moderator  of  the  program. 
The  reporters  involved  were  Marvin  Kalb  of  NBC 
News,  Milt  Frudenheim  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Marcia  Gauger  of  Time  magazine,  and  Richard 
Smith  of  Newsweek. 
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Mr.  Smith.  What  about  electronic  sur- 
veillance stations?  As  you  know,  the  United 
States  lost  some  of  these  units  in  Iran. 
Would  you  be  prepared  to  let  the  United 
States  establish  similar  stations  in  Pakistan? 

President  Zia.  We  have  enough  re- 
sources ourselves.  If  we  can  share  some 
information,  we'll  be  too  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Smith.  From — From  your  perspec- 
tive then,  in  strategic  terms,  if  these  three 
points  we've  talked  about  are  not  accepta 
ble,   what   is   the   nature   of  the   strategic 
relationship  with  the  United  States? 

President  Zia.  If  I  were  you,  sir,  I'll  ask  a 
very  frank  question.  What  is  the  quid  pro 
quo?  There  is  no  quid  pro  quo.  And  only 
quid  pro  quo  which  the  American  adminis- 
tration has  very  kindly  accepted  is  the 
strength  and  importance  that  Pakistan  has. 
And  if  it  fulfills  the  security  requirements  of 
the  region,  I  think  it  indirectly  and  directly 
assists  the  United  States  administration  in 
achieving  their  strategical  objectives. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  did  President  Reagan 
and  other  members  of  the  administration 
stress  when  they  spoke  to  you  about  the 
strategic  relationship? 

President  Zia.  They  agreed  with  me 
totally  that  the  relationship  must  be  credi- 
ble and  durable,  and  that's  what  our  efforts 
are. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Mr.  President,  billions  of 
dollars   in  U.S.   aid   to   the   Shah  of  Iran 


eventually  backfired  because  he  became  a 
dictator  and  the  target  of  popular  illwill.  Yet 
you  ruled  by  martial  law  for  5  years,  no 
elections;  you  have  the  power  in  your  own 
right  to  alter  the  Constitution.  Your  critics, 
opponents  get  thrown  in  jail  and  according 
to  Amnesty  International,  frequently  get 
tortured  and  ill-treated.  Why  should  the 
United  States  bet  billions  of  dollars  more 
on  a  country  right  next  to  Iran  that  ap- 
parently is  an  undemocratic,  one-man  re- 
gime? 

President  Zia.  Mr.  Monroe,  if  all  of  what 
you  said  was  true,  I  wouldn't  have  been 
here  today.  If  I  can  say,  these  are  exaggerat- 
ed reports.  It  is  a  military  regime.  We  have 
no  inhibitions  about  this.  I  am  not  elected 
representative  of  the  people.  But  I  think  I 
can  very  proudly  say  that  we  command  the 
confidence  of  84  million  today  and  that's 
why  we  are  here.  Otherwise,  by  now  this 
government  would  have  been  thrown  out. 
And  I  think  we  have  our  objectives;  we  have 
our  aims;  we  have  our  policies.  And  one  of 
the  main  basic  aims  is  to  have  a  peaceful 
transfer  of  power  from  the  military  to  the 
civil  regime,  and  also  to  increase  Islamic 
democracy,  which  incidentally  is  not  some- 
thing which  can  come  out  from  the  air.  All 
the  basic  principles  are  well-known  to  you 
and  it  is  my  effort  to  do  what  I  can,  and 
thereby  pass  the  baton  to  the  next  runner 
for  the  lap. 
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A.  Regional  Policies 
and  Developments 

1.  General  Statements  of 
U.S.  Policy  in  Asia 

Document  459 


Address  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Weinberger)  Before  the  Japan  Xational 
Press  Club,  Tokyo,  March  26,  1982^ 

Pillars  of  U.S.  Asian  Policy 

It  is  most  appropriate  here  in  Japan  to 
talk  about  Asia  because  Asia  is  such  a  dy- 
namic and  hopeful  continent,  and  Japan  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  Asia. 
I  don't  want  to  talk  about  the  Soviet  threat 
to  Asia,  not  because  it  isn't  important — it  is, 
unfortunately,  an  extremely  serious 
threat — but  because  I  think  this  challenge  is 
becoming  more  clearly  recognized.  I  want 
to  talk  instead  about  Asia  outside  of  the 
Soviet  empire,  the  vibrant  and  forward 
looking  part  of  Asia  in  which  the  United 
States  has  a  very  positive  interest. 

Ambassador  Mansfield  has  said  that  the 
21st  century  will  be  the  Asian  Century,  and 
his  rationale  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Except  for  the  politically  and  economically 
tragic  situations  in  Soviet  Asia,  North 
Korea,  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Kampuchea,  one 
sees  spectacular  modernization.  The  Unit- 
ed States,  as  a  Pacific  power,  has  a  natural, 
important  connection  with  this  exciting  part 
of  the  world.  A  peaceful  Pacific  Ocean  is  the 
great  highway  whose  sea-lanes  presently 
travel  over  $100  billion  of  commerce  each 
year.  Interruption  of  those  sea-lanes  has 
brought  major  war  in  the  past.  And  yet  the 
importance  of  the  Pacific  today  is  greater 
than  ever.  As  the  Pacific  links  the  United 


1  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  Secretary  Weinberger  visited 
Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines  between  March 
25  and  April  2. 


States  and  Asia,  we  are  intensely  interested 
in   our  relationships   with   that   continent. 

There  are  six  pillars  of  America's  Asian 
policy,  pillars  supporting  a  bridge  across 
the  Pacific  if  vou  will,  which  is  serving  and, 
we  hope,  will  continue  to  strengthen  Asia- 
American  relations  well  into  the  21st  centu- 
ry. 

First,  the  United  States  will  remain  a 
Pacific  power,  our  dependence  on  overseas 
resources  dictates  our  involvement  which 
is,  therefore,  not  totally  unselfish.  The 
American  commitment,  however,  is  larger 
than  we  would  like  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  area  to  be  covered  and  the 
aggressive  growth  of  the  Soviet  challenge. 
Our  Pacific  Command  includes  the  Indian 
Ocean,  where  access  to  oil  is  as  important  to 
Japan  and  Western  Europe  as  it  is  to  us. 
The  United  States  has  no  imperialistic  am- 
bitions, and  we  are  not  committed  to  one 
world  under  our  economic  system.  I  pledge 
to  our  Asian  friends  and  allies  that,  as  they 
have  all  requested,  the  United  States  will, 
within  its  means,  do  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  Pacific-Indian  Ocean  sea- 
lanes  remain  open  for  the  free  passage  of 
trade  of  all  seagoing  nations. 

Japan  has  become  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant allies.  Japan's  economy  has  virtually 
equalled  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
there  is  no  question  as  to  which  will  grow 
faster  in  the  future.  Although  Japan  and  the 
United  States  are  competing  seriously  in 
the  economic  sphere  today,  our  culturally 
different  nations  are  the  two  most  politi- 
cally and  economically  vibrant  democracies 
in  the  world. 

The  treaty  of  mutual  cooperation  and 
security,2  which  is  the  linchpin  of  our  rela- 
tionship, is  an  arrangement  which  should 
remain.  While  the  treaty  obviously  helps 
Japan,  it  also  provides  the  United  States 
with  bases  without  which  our  ability  to  meet 
our  Pacific  security  concerns  becomes  more 
costly  and  difficult.  Some  Americans,  as 
well  as  some  Japanese,  have  tried  to  link 
Japan's  defense  efforts  to  trade  issues. 
While  such  linkage  has  obvious  emotional 
appeal,  we  do  not  believe  that  action  on 


2  Signed  at  Washington  on  January  19,  1960; 
for  text,  see  11  UST  1632. 
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trade  problems  resolves  our  concerns  with 
defense — or  vice-versa.  Clearly,  we  hope 
that  Japan  will  continue  to  widen  access  to 
its  market  by  removing  barriers  which  still 
make  meaningful  outside  participation  in 
the  Japanese  miracle  difficult.  Equal  access, 
rather  than  an  absolutely  equal  balance  as 
[of]  trade,  will  allow  Japan  and  the  United 
States  to  coexist  as  friendly  economic  com- 
petitors. 

The  defense  relationship  between  Japan 
and  America  is  already  very  close.  I  am  here 
as  the  guest  of  Minister  Ito,  continuing  a 
series  of  meetings  conducted  annually  since 
1977.  Since  1978,  the  "Guidelines  for  De- 
fense Cooperation"  have  linked  Japan  Self- 
Defense  Forces  with  U.S.  Forces  in  Japan  in 
planning  studies  for  the  defense  of  Japan,  in 
more  and  better  bilateral  military  exercises, 
and  most  recently  in  studies  of  cooperation 
on  Far  Eastern  contingencies  outside  of 
Japan  impacting  on  Japanese  security. 

Japan's  self-defense  efforts  are  in  my 
estimation  frequently  misunderstood  and 
sometimes  underestimated.  We  cannot  ig- 
nore the  substantial  efforts  Japan  is  already 
making  to  improve  its  defense  capabilities. 
Our  concern  lies  with  the  pace  of  these 
efforts. 

We  understand  why  Japan,  recognizing 
its  increasing  vulnerability,  has  increased  its 
strength  to  the  present  level.  In  May  1981, 
Prime  Minister  Suzuki  and  President  Rea- 
gan acknowledged  the  appropriateness  of  a 
rational  division  of  labor  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States.3  The  Prime  Minister 
stated  that  Japan  could,  within  the  limits  of 
its  constitution,  defend  its  own  territory, 
the  seas  and  skies  around  Japan,  and  its 
sealanes  to  a  distance  of  1,000  miles.4 

Yet,  the  Japanese  forces  today  have  not 
yet  reached  the  point  of  being  able  to  carry 
out  their  constitutional  missions  fully. 
Thus,  they  would  have  difficulty  defending 
Japan.  The  defense  of  Japanese  air  space 
and  sealanes  out  to  1,000  miles  will  require 
substantial  improvements  in  military  capa- 
bilities. To  satisfy  those  critical  defense 
missions  will  require  increases  in  defense 
spending  substantially  greater  than  the  cur- 
rent annual  growth  rate. 

Although  Japan  cannot  carry  out  its  de- 
fense role  fully  today,  if  it's  in  its  interest,  it 


3  For  text  of  the  joint  communique  issued  by 
President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  on 
May  8,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,   1981,  document  514. 

4  For  a  statement  to  this  effect  made  by  Prime 
Minister  Suzuki  at  a  news  conference  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  May  8,  1981,  see  ibid.,  docu- 
ment 515. 


could  with  its  economic  vitality  improve  and 
increase  within  this  decade  its  armed  forces 
to  the  levels  necessary  to  provide  self-de- 
fense to  the  levels  mentioned  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  Such  actions  by  Japan  would  com- 
plement the  buildup  being  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  and  would  contribute  to 
Japan's  own  security  and  the  stability  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

Of  course,  no  one  in  the  United  States 
wants  to  see  Japan  become  a  military  super- 
power. But  Japanese  forces  capable  of 
providing  sea  and  air  defense  in  the  North- 
west Pacific  could  complement  U.S.  strate- 
gic and  conventional  forces  in  the  area.  If 
these  Japanese  and  American  elements  are 
supplemented  by  U.S.  sea  control  and  pro- 
jection forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  the  vital  arteries  of  free 
commerce  in  the  Pacific  would  be  strongly 
defended.  Thus,  Japan  can,  within  the  con- 
straints of  self-defense,  contribute  to  her 
own  and  indeed  to  global  security.  This 
Japanese-American  defense  partnership  on 
which  free  trade  in  the  Pacific  may  increas- 
ingly depend,  constitutes  the  second  pillar 
of  our  Asian  policy. 

The  third  is  our  dedication  to  the  princi- 
ple of  freedom  and  independence  for  the 
Korean  Peninsula.  The  economic  growth  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  from  ashes  in  the 
mid-1950's  is  postwar  Asia's  second  major 
success  story.  While  the  United  States  and 
Japan  gave  economic  assistance  to  the 
Seoul  Government,  the  United  States  shed 
its  own  blood  to  ensure  that  Korea  re- 
mained free  following  independence.  The 
Korean  people  themselves  have  shown  the 
largest  measure  of  willingness  to  sacrifice 
on  behalf  of  their  freedom  from  totalitari- 
anism. 

The  suffering  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
did  not  end  in  1945  or  in  1954.  Following 
occupation  and  attack  from  the  North,  it 
bravely  fought  back  and  built  an  impressive, 
industrialized  country  despite  the  fact  that 
most  industry  was  originally  located  in 
Northern  Korea.  The  Republic  of  Korea 
provided  forces  to  fight  for  freedom  in 
Vietnam.  It  suffered  economic  stress  result- 
ing from  skyrocketing  energy  costs  in  the 
1970's  and  an  expected  shock  when  the 
United  States  announced  an  intention  to 
withdraw  its  troops.  President  Reagan  has 
put  an  end  to  Korean  anxiety  that  it  might 
have  to  stand  alone  against  the  North  Kore- 
an threat. 

President  Reagan  welcomed  President 
Chun  as  our  first  head  of  state  visitor  in  the 
new  Administration.  I  will  be  in  Seoul  next 
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week  to  participate  in  our  annual  security 
consultative  meeting,  witness  our  armed 
forces  training  together,  and  observe  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Korean-American  re- 
lations. The  United  States  will  continue  to 
support  the  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  We  are  confident  that  the  govern- 
ment is  pursuing  a  course  which  will  pro- 
mote stability  and  economic  growth,  main- 
tain a  strong  deterrent  against  aggression 
from  the  North  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
open  the  door  to  talks  with  Pyongyang 
should  the  North  Koreans  eventually  see 
the  logic  of  negotiations. 

No  development  in  recent  years  has  so 
profoundly  altered  the  strategic  picture  as 
our  fourth  pillar — the  increasing  rap- 
prochement of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  with  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
in  support  of  global  peace  and  regional 
stability.  In  recent  years,  and  especially 
since  normalization  of  Sino-Japanese  and 
Sino-American  relations,  China  has 
moderated  its  foreign  policies  and  evi- 
dences a  real  desire  to  improve  state-to- 
state  relations  with  its  Asian  neighbors. 

Our  policies  toward  China  are  predica- 
ted on  the  belief  that  a  strong,  secure  and 
progressing  China  is  in  our  national  inter- 
est and  that  of  our  allies.  We  are  prepared 
to  contribute  in  a  responsible  way  to 
China's  modernization,  both  for  the  benefit 
of  China  and  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
want  to  do  so  in  ways  which  enhance  our 
own  security  and  that  of  our  allies  and 
friends. 

China  and  the  United  States  share  a 
common  concern  about  the  Soviet  threat  to 
stability.  And  we  recognize  that  our  individ- 
ual efforts  can  be  mutually  reinforcing. 
China's  leaders  have  welcomed  our  efforts 
to  improve  U.S.  military  capabilities  in  the 
Pacific  as  evidence  of  our  intent  to  stand 
firm  against  Soviet  expansionism. 

Although  there  are  issues  on  which  we 
differ,  there  is  a  growing  range  of  interests 
which  we  share.  We  seek  to  build  an  endur- 
ing relationship  with  China  that  recognizes 
our  common  interests  and  our  differences 
and  which  permits  us  to  take  complementa- 
ry actions  when  our  common  interests  are 
challenged. 

The  fifth  pillar  of  our  Asian  policy  is  our 
support  for  the  Association  of  South-East 
Asian  Nations  (ASEAN).  The  viability  and 
maturation  of  this  vital  political  and  eco- 
nomic group  of  nations  located  between 
East  and  West  Asia  can,  if  sustained,  greatly 
aid  regional  stability. 


We  are  linked  by  a  Mutual  Security  Trea- 
ty5 and  by  the  Manila  Pact6  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Our  access  to  Philippine  bases  is 
essential  for  maintaining  the  military  bal- 
ance in  Southeast  Asia.  The  bases  provide 
key  transshipment  points  for  U.S.  logistic 
resupply  efforts  to  the  Western  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans  and  are  important  to  the 
maintenance  of  military  access  to  the  re- 
gion. Implementation  of  the  1979  Amend- 
ment to  the  Military  Bases  Agreement7  has 
gone  smoothly  and  the  United  States  con- 
tinues \p  enjoy  unhampered  use  of  the 
facilities.  I  look  forward  to  visiting  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  next  week  and 
meeting  with  my  Philippine  colleague,  Min- 
ister Enrile. 

In  addition  to  continuing  its  longstand- 
ing defense  ties  with  the  Philippines,  the 
United  States  cooperates  on  a  bilateral  basis 
to  strengthen  the  self-defense  capabilities 
of  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  Singapore.  We 
welcome  their  contributions  to  regional  sta- 
bility. 

Our  other  Southeast  Asian  ally,  Thai- 
land, faces  hostile  forces  across  its  border. 
We  will  continue  to  provide  the  Thai  with 
assistance  to  bolster  self-defense  improve- 
ments. 

The  sixth  and  newest  pillar  of  United 
States  Asian  policy  is  our  relationship  with 
Southwest  Asia.  We  are  determined  to  pre- 
clude disruption  or  hostile  control  of  Mid- 
dle East  oil  reserves  which  are  even  more 
critical  to  East  Asia  and  Western  Europe 
than  to  ourselves.  Indeed,  if  the  Soviets  did 
succeed  in  denying  access  to  the  oil  fields,  it 
could  be  disastrous  to  Japan.  Since  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  we  have  maintained 
a  strong  naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  maintain  the  sealanes  of  communication 
and  to  assure  access  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  We 
have  arranged  for  increased  funding  for 
facilities  in  Southwest  Asia  because  of  our 
concern  for  regional  stability.  We  will  be 
improving  our  long-range  airlift  capabilities 
in  order  to  lessen  our  disadvantage  in  pro- 
jecting power  in  the  vital  Middle  East  and 
Persian  Gulf  region. 

Progress  in  the  development  of  our  capa- 
bilities for  operations  in  Southwest  Asia  is 
reflected  in  the  continuing  evolution  of  the 


5  The  U.S.-Philippine  Mutual  Defense  Treaty, 
signed  at  Washington  on  August  30,  1951;  for 
text,  see  3  UST  3947. 

6  The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Trea- 
ty, signed  at  Manila  on  September  8,  1954;  for 
text,  see  6  UST  81. 

7  Signed  at  Manila  on  January  7,  1979;  for  text, 
see  30  UST  863. 
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Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force 
(RDJTF).  Because  of  the  great  range  of 
possible  threats  in  the  region,  prudent  mili- 
tary planning  requires  the  capability  to 
deploy  and  employ  a  balanced  and  flexible 
U.S.  projection  force  that  combines  the 
unique  capabilities  of  each  of  our  military 
services.  A  number  of  exercises  have  been 
conducted  to  evaluate  progress.  Operation 
Bright  Star  82,  conducted  in  October-No- 
vember 1981,  was  the  largest  U.S.  exercise 
ever  conducted  in  the  Southwest  Asia  re- 
gion. Segments  of  the  exercise  involved 
forces  deployed  in  the  countries  of  the 
region.  The  continuing  development  of  the 
RDJTF  signifies  the  depth  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  its  interests  in 
Southwest  Asia. 

In  sum,  I  have  tried  to  describe  the 
importance  the  United  States  attaches  to 
Asia,  an  importance  that  grows  every  day. 
Much  of  Asia  is  modernizing  at  an  impres- 
sive rate,  and  not  coincidentally,  I  am  proud 
enough  to  say,  those  parts  of  Asia  which 
have  close  ties  with  the  United  States  are 
doing  the  best  while  those  who  are  aligned 
with  our  adversary  are  suffering  as  a  result. 
The  United  States  seeks  no  domination  and 
will  continue  to  support  Asia's  dynamic 
growth  and  vitality.  We  will  do  our  best  to 
continue  to  strengthen  our  bridge  across 
the  Pacific  and  to  keep  the  seas  beneath  that 
bridge  open  for  use  by  all.  I  am  pleased  to 
make  these  remarks  here  in  Tokyo,  the 
capital  of  this  impressive  Asian  democracy. 
Working  together  with  our  Asian  allies  and 
friends  we  hope  to  insure  that  the  21st 
century  is  bright  for  both  Asians  and  Ameri- 
cans alike. 


Document  460 


Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
(Holdridge)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  March 
30,  19828 


fiscal  year  1983.  The  area  for  which  I  am 
responsible,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  more 
crucial  ones  in  the  world  today.  It  contains 
some  very  important  elements  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  Japan,  in  the  economic  sense,  is 
a  very  vital  area  of  concern  to  us.  We  are 
very  much  concerned  about  the  stability  of 
the  Korean  Peninsula.  There  is  the  China 
situation  which  is  one  of  my  principal  con- 
cerns as  well. 

And,  finally,  we  are  concerned  about 
stability  in  Southeast  Asia.  Let  me  say 
Japan,  of  course,  is  our  number  two  cus- 
tomer in  the  world.  That  is  extremely  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  economy,  and 
I  think  you  are  aware  of  some  of  the  situa- 
tions that  we  are  following  now  in  the 
defense  area,  and  trade  with  Japan. 

China  has  become  our  sixteenth  largest 
customer,  fifth  in  East  Asia.  The  fact  that  it 
has  been  a  friendly  country  over  these  last 
10  years  has  been  of  enormous  strategic 
value  to  us. 

ASEAN  has  become  our  fifth  largest  cus- 
tomer. Last  year  the  trade  was  22.5  million. 
American  investment  is  at  least  five  billion. 
I  think  it  is  probably  increasing. 

Now  it  is  a  relatively  stable  area,  all 
things  considered.  This  is  in  the  face  of 
what  one  might  call  a  remarkable  buildup  of 
Soviet  military  power  in  Northeast  Asia;  the 
extension  of  the  military  force  along  its 
southeast  border,  air  power  in  the  projec- 
tion of  the  northeast  region,  which  extends 
all  the  way  down  to  Vietnam.  It  supports 
Vietnam  in  its  invasion  of  Kampuchea,  and 
projects  its  force  through  the  Malacca 
straits,  all  the  way  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  continuing  North 
Korean  military  threat,  very  significant,  and 
very  serious,  that  we  have  to  take  into 
account. 

As  I  mentioned,  in  Southeast  Asia  there 
is  this  continual  Vietnamese  presence  in 
Kampuchea,  efforts  to  stifle  the  resisting 
forces  and  establish  a  puppet  government 
in  Phnom  Penh  and  which  at  this  very 
moment  is  threatening  Thailand.  The 
threat  exists  of  a  spillover  of  war  into  Thai- 


U.S.  Assistance  Programs 
in  East  Asia 

As  always,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here 
and  present  to  you  our  budget  estimates  for 


8  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 


Appropriations  for  1983:  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, \'inet\-sez>enth  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  Part  4,  pp.  269-272.  Hol- 
dridge testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  and  Related  Agencies.  For  the 
full  text  of  his  testimony,  see  ibid.,  pp.  269-332. 
Holdridge's  prepared  statement,  which  he  sum- 
marized before  the  committee,  is  ibid.,  pp.  273- 
299. 
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land.  Nevertheless,  this  has  remained  a  re- 
markably stable  area  and  I  would  like  to 
credit  our  own  presence  there  militarily  as 
one  of  the  factors  for  the  stability.  Another 
factor  which  has  contributed  to  the  stability 
is  our  security  assistance  and  our  develop- 
ment assistance  programs  throughout  East 
Asia.  These  have  helped,  I  think,  markedly 
in  furthering  the  United  States  national 
interest. 

Now,  what  are  we  trying  to  accomplish  in 
that  part  of  the  world?  We  are  intent  on 
strengthening  our  ties  with  our  friends  and 
our  allies.  This  has  been  something  which 
has  been  going  on  steadily.  I  think  it  is  very 
productive  in  terms  of  having  other  coun- 
tries see  eye  to  eye  with  us  in  terms  of 
national  interest  and  following  complemen- 
tary courses  in  the  international  arena. 

We  are  helping  these  countries  maintain 
their  independence  and  their  territorial  in- 
tegrity against  threats  which  in  the  case  of 
Thailand,  as  I  mentioned,  are  very  active. 
This  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  Korea.  We 
are  able  to  maintain  access  to  vital  raw 
materials  for  which  the  region  is  a  signifi- 
cant source;  tin  and  rubber  and  petroleum 
products,  just  to  name  a  few. 

We  are  able  to  help  protect  key  sea  lanes 
in  the  region,  especially  those  that  link  East 
Asia  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Middle 
East.  I  mentioned  the  Soviet  extension  of 
power.  It  is  critical  to  Japan,  which  gets  70 
percent  of  its  energy  from  the  Middle  East, 
that  these  sea  lanes  remain  open. 

We  are  able  to  enhance  the  stability  of 
friendly  governments.  This  has  a  number  of 
ancillary  purposes.  These  countries  can 
serve  as  forces  for  peace  and  development. 
They  can  act  in  ways,  with  a  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  us,  which  furthers  our  own 
interests.  Stability  enables  them  to  address 
human  rights  and  to  improve  their  own 
handling  of  this  important  problem,  and  to 
make  progress  in  this  particular  field. 

Our  assistance  programs  enhance  stabili- 
ty by  mitigating  poverty,  addressing  ine- 
quality, securing  the  forces  against  threats, 
and  serving  as  a  political  symbol  of  the 
United  States  commitment.  They  help  us  to 
maintain  our  strong  military  presence,  and  I 
refer  most  specifically  to  the  U.S.  military 
bases  in  the  Philippines  which  are  at  this 
point  indispensable  in  terms  of  maintaining 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  into  the  Middle  East. 

Let  me  deal  with  the  three  areas  of 
concern  in  more  specific  terms.  In  North- 
east  Asia  we   are   out   to   strengthen   the 


Korean  armed  forces.  I  mentioned  the 
threat  from  the  North  Koreans.  They  enjoy 
a  strong  military  advantage  which  North 
Korea  has  now  and  which  they  probablv  will 
maintain  for  years  to  come. 

Our  programs  in  Korea  are  intended  to 
address  this  disparity. 

Now,  let  me  mention  China.  In  our  re- 
quested fiscal  year  1983  foreign  aid  and 
security  assistance  authorizing  legislation 
there  are  proposed  amendments  which  call 
for  removing  some  existing  wording  which 
cuts  China  in  the  category  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  Communist  bloc  country,  which 
is  antithetical  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  the  Presi- 
dent decided  last  year  we  would  do,  is  to 
amend  anachronistic  laws  that  group  China 
with  the  Soviet  Bloc.  The  President,  last 
year,  decided  that  we  should  amend  those 
laws  which  are  arbitrary  and  anachronistic. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  contains  two  propos- 
als to  end  such  discriminatory  treatment. 
One,  elimination  of  the  prohibition  on  for- 
eign assistance  for  China,  and  two,  clarifica- 
tion that  China  is  not  ineligible  for  Public 
Law  480  programs.  These  are  important 
proposals,  designed  to  bring  our  laws  into 
line  with  our  critically  important  relation- 
ship with  China,  and  start  treating  China 
just  as  we  do  any  other  friendly  country. 

Let  me  explain,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  intention  of  instituting  a  Public  Law  480 
program  with  China,  nor  an  AID  program 
with  China.  These  changes  are  to  remove 
China  from  the  categories  of  countries 
along  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  we  have 
regarded  as  hostile  to  our  interests.  It  is  not 
intended  to  open  up  a  wide  and  major 
assistance  program  for  the  People's  Repub- 
lic. 

Now,  in  Southeast  Asia,  one  of  our  pur- 
poses is  to  maintain  unity  and  confidence  in 
the  United  States  commitment,  and  this, 
given  the  threat  Thailand  faces,  assumes  a 
position  of  major  importance.  Thailand  is  a 
frontline  state  in  our  judgment.  It  does  have 
a  military  threat  to  confront  from  Vietnam, 
across  the  Thai-Kampuchea  border,  and 
our  failure  to  assist  Thailand  would  cast 
doubt  on  our  commitment. 

We  have  a  military  security  relationship 
with  Thailand  under  the  Manila  Pact,  and 
for  us  not  to  act  to  strengthen  Thailand 
under  such  circumstances  would  certainly 
be  regarded  by  other  countries  in  ASEAN 
and  elsewhere  in  Asia  as  the  United  States 
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retreating  from  a  commitment.  And  just  at 
this  moment,  the  Vietnamese  military  activ- 
ity on  the  Thai  border  has  reached  a  level 
which  is  the  highest  for  several  years,  and 
there  have  been  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  Vietnamese  troops  have  actually 
crossed  the  Thai  border  in  minor  incur- 
sions. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  the  possible 
that  the  Vietnamese  could  cross  in  force. 
One  must  take  into  account  the  threat 
against  Thailand. 

In  our  programs,  in  general,  we  have 
tried  to  address  the  areas  of  greatest  con- 
cern, Korea  is  one  where  we  have  a  force 
improvement  program.  Thailand  is  anoth- 
er. The  third  largest  area  of  increase  in  our 
security  assistance  is  Indonesia,  which  while 
not  facing  a  direct  threat,  faces  a  typical 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  moves 
down  into  those  waters,  and  from  Vietnam 
and  its  Asian  capability. 

The  Indonesians  are  going  through  a 
process  of  trying  to  upgrade  100  battalions. 
Their  military  has  lagged  far  behind.  The 
income  that  the  Indonesians  have  had  from 
oil  has  gone  essentially  into  economic  de- 
velopment. The  military  has  lagged  behind, 
and  we  believe  it  is  important  to  assist  the 
Indonesians. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  we  have  tried 
to  balance  the  need  for  budgetary  con- 
straint with  the  realities  of  Soviet  pressure 
against  our  increasingly  resource  con- 
strained East  Asian  friends  and  allies. 
Again,  let  me  say,  that  we  believe  that  our 
programs  have  been  instrumental  in  help- 
ing to  maintain  security  and  economic 
progress,  and  that  we  hope  that  you  will 
support  us  in  these  programs  this  year,  and 
in  the  years  to  come. 


Document  461 

Statement  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
(Stoessel)  Before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  June  10,  19829 

Allied  Responses  to  the 
Soviet  Challenge  in  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.10  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
allied  response  to  the  Soviet  challenge  in 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  I  have  a  formal 
statement  which  I  will  submit  for  the  record 
and  I  would  now  like  to  highlight  some  of 
the  principal  points  in  that  statement. 

Assistant  Secretary  Holdridge  discussed 
the  Southeast  Asia  situation  before  Senator 
Hayakawa's  subcommittee  last  Tuesday.11 
Today,  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  northeast 
Asia  and  the  South  Pacific  countries. 

The  contributions  of  East  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific nations  to  the  vitality  and  strength  of 
the  free  world  have  grown  enormously  over 
the  last  10  years.  All  evidence  indicates  that 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  over  the  next 
decade. 

The  largest  and  longest  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  rates  for  advanced,  middle- 
income,  and  less  developed  countries  are 
now  found  in  Asia.  Japan,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Korea  have  not  only  achieved 
outstanding  success  but  have  stimulated 
growth  throughout  the  region  by  transfer- 
ring resources  and  technology  through  as- 
sistance programs,  investment,  and  trade. 
They  also  have  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  economic  growth  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  African  nations  where  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  vital  interests. 

This  economic  vitality  is,  of  course,  an 
intrinsic  defense  strength.  Many  East  Asian 
and  Pacific  countries  have  embarked  on 
military  modernization  programs  while 
continuing  to  improve  living  standards. 
More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  marked 
contrast  between  these  societies  and  those 


9  Source:  East-West  Relations;  Focus  on  the  Pacific: 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second 
Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  3-5.  For  the  full 
text  of  Acting  Secretary  Stoessel's  testimony,  see 
ibid.,  pp.  1-16.  His  prepared  statement  is  ibid.,  pp. 
5-10. 

10  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy. 

11  See  document  470. 
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of  North  Korea  and  Vietnam,  whose  im- 
mense armed  forces  are  a  great  strain  on 
mismanaged,  stagnant  economies.  This 
contrast  has  been  noted  by  the  people  in 
the  area.  It  has  helped  bring  about  a  near 
collapse  of  the  export  market  for  revolution 
in  East  Asia. 

The  Soviet  objective  in  East  Asia  is  to 
seek  positions  of  maximum  geopolitical 
strength  from  which  to  project  power  and 
influence.  As  in  other  areas,  Moscow  has 
used  military  force  as  its  chief  instrument, 
perhaps  because  of  its  inability  to  compete 
in  the  economic,  political,  and  cultural  are- 
ans.  Specific  Soviet  objectives  in  the  region 
include  neutralizing  Japan  in  any  future 
conflict  by  intimidation  and  by  undermin- 
ing the  United  States-Japan  alliance, 
diminishing  the  security  of  the  sea  lanes  by 
positioning  forces  to  interdict  the  shipment 
of  petroleum  and  other  key  commodities, 
increasing  access  to  Vietnamese  air  and 
naval  facilities  as  a  means  of  projecting 
Soviet  military  power,  and  limiting  external 
assistance  to  China's  modernization. 

The  aggressive  use  of  power  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  increased  the  awareness 
among  Asian  nations  of  the  danger  posed 
by  the  buildup  of  Soviet  forces.  Each  of  our 
friends  has  reacted  in  its  own  way  to  the 
problem.  The  Japanese  have  taken  what 
they  called  a  comprehensive  security  ap- 
proach to  the  threat.  They  believe  they  can 
best  contribute  to  regional  security  through 
a  combination  of  political,  economic,  and 
defense  measures.  These  actions  strength- 
en Japan's  security  at  home  and  improve  its 
cooperation  with  industrial  democracies  in 
the  Third  World. 

Our  security  dialog  with  Japan  focuses 
on  a  rational  division  of  labor  to  meet  our 
common  strategic  concerns.  This  concept 
of  burdensharing  covers  several  fields  and 
envisages  strengthened  self-defense  forces 
that  enable  Japan  to  assume  primary 
responsibility  for  its  own  defense  as  well  as 
for  the  protection  of  neighboring 
sealanes — more  effective  cooperation  be- 
tween American  and  Japanese  forces  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Treaty. 

Japan  provides  us  bases  that  are  indis- 
pensable to  our  strategy  of  forward  deploy- 
ment in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Coopera- 
tion includes  joint  planning  for  the  defense 
of  Japan  and  for  Japanese  facilitative  assis- 
tance to  our  forces  in  meeting  emergencies 
elsewhere  in  the  Far  East;  joint  exercises 
which  have  grown  in  frequency  and  in 
scope;  technological  cooperation  in  weap- 
ons development;  and  international  coop- 


eration on  such  issues  as  Afghanistan,  Po- 
land, refugees,  and  arms  control,  where 
Japan's  position  has  been  very  close  to  our 
own. 

Turning  now  to  our  ANZUS  allies,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  stand  guard  over  a 
lengthy,  secure  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  Aus- 
tralia, which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  5-year 
defense  modernization  program,  will  soon 
have  a  potent  naval  force  backed  by  modern 
aircraft  and  a  small  but  well-equipped  and 
well-trained  army.  Its  contribution  to  the 
alliance  is  an  important  one,  both  in  terms 
of  defending  its  island  continent  and  main- 
taining peace  in  the  region. 

New  Zealand  and  Australia  have  taken 
active  roles  in  promoting  security  in  the 
neighboring  Southeast  Asian  and  Pacific 
island  nations.  Both  participate  in  the  five- 
power  defense  arrangement  and  furnish 
development  as  well  as  military  assistance 
to  a  number  of  regional  states.  Their  contri- 
butions in  this  respect  are  very  generous  in 
relation  to  their  resource  base. 

At  the  annual  ANZUS  ministerial  meet- 
ing— which  I  will  attend  next  week  in  Can- 
berra— we  plan  to  impress  upon  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  our  continued  commit- 
ment to  the  alliance  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  security  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean 
area. 

The  maintenance  of  a  credible  deterrent 
to  North  Korean  aggression  is  a  key  ele- 
ment in  preserving  peace  and  security  in 
northeast  Asia.  In  view  of  the  significant 
advantages  North  Korea  possesses  in  man- 
power and  equipment,  the  Republic  of 
Korea's  unremitting  commitment  to  force 
modernization  is  an  indispensable  compo- 
nent of  this  stability.  The  maintenance  of  a 
U.S.  military  presence  in  South  Korea  and 
the  provision  of  adequate  foreign  military 
sales  credit  are  necessary  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea's  own  defense  efforts. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  maintains  an 
armed  force  of  more  than  600,000,  backed 
by  a  large,  ready  reserve.  To  support  this 
level  of  preparedness,  it  spends  some  6 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product  on 
defense. 

Finally,  continued  good  relations  with 
China  greatly  enhance  security  and  stability 
in  East  Asia.  We  share  important  strategic 
interests  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  well  as  a  common  perception  of 
Soviet  ambitions  worldwide.  Our  relations 
are  currently  at  a  sensitive  juncture  due  to 
the  Taiwan  arms  sales  issue.  We  are  at- 
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tempting  to  resolve  this  problem  through  a 
continuing  dialog  with  Beijing. 

The  recent  visit  of  Vice  President  Bush 
to  China12  demonstrated  this  administra- 
tion's desire  to  bridge  differences  and  to 
strengthen  cooperation.  The  Chinese  wel- 
comed Vice  President  Bush  and  showed  a 
spirit  of  willingness  to  work  toward  resolu- 
tion of  our  differences.  I  understand  the 
Vice  President  himself  has  just  briefed 
members  of  the  committee  on  his  visit. 

The  visit  to  China  last  week  by  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Baker  further  contributed 
to  this  spirit  and  certainly  enhanced  Chi- 
nese understanding  of  congressional  views 
on  the  sensitive  issues  before  us. 

Let  me  conclude  by  noting  that  our  allies 
and  friends  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  are 
assuming  an  ever-increasing  share  of  the 
defense  burden  of  the  area.  It  is  essential 
that  together  we  transmit  a  strong  and 
unremitting  signal  of  our  resolve  to  protect 
our  immense  interests  there. 

Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Document  462 

Statement  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy  (Ikle)  Before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  June  10,   198213 

The  Soviet  Challenge  in 
the  Pacific  and  the  U.S. 
and  Allied  Response 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  Soviet  challenge  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  response  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies.  We  believe  there  is 
good  reason  to  expect  that  United  States 
interests  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  already  of 
vast  importance,  will  become  more  impor- 
tant as  the  region's  economic  activity  and 
potential  continues  to  grow. 

During  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  the 
Soviets  have  taken  disturbing  steps  to  en- 


12  For  documentation  concerning  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush's  trip  to  China,  Mav  5-9,  see  Chapter 
13,  Part  D. 

13  Source:  East-West  Relations:  Focus  on  the  Pacif- 
ic, pp.  17-20.  For  the  full  text  of  Under  Secretary 
Ikle's  testimony,  see  ibid.,  pp.  16-30;  for  the  text 
of  his  prepared  statement,  which  he  summarized 
before  the  committee,  see  ibid.,  pp.  20-24. 


large  their  military  capabilities  and  expand 
their  influence  throughout  the  region. 
These  efforts  continue  unabated.  Soviet 
ground  forces  east  of  the  Urals,  including 
those  on  the  sino-Soviet  border,  have  in- 
creased since  1965  from  150,000  to  almost 
half  a  million  today.  Recently  issued  mod- 
ern equipment  provides  these  forces  in- 
creased mobility  and  fire  power  and  im- 
proves their  command  and  communications 
systems. 

Soviet  air  forces  in  the  four  easternmost 
military  districts  are  equipped  with  more 
than  3,000  combat  aircraft,  and  the  Soviets 
have  approximately  100  SS-20  missiles, 
one-third  of  their  SS-20  missile  force  de- 
ployed in  Asia  where  they  can  strike  United 
States  and  allied  installations  throughout 
the  region. 

The  significant  growth  of  modernization 
of  the  Soviet  Pacific  fleet  has  been  of  special 
concern  to  us.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union's 
largest  fleet,  and  contains  roughly — Good 
morning,  Mr.  Chairman.14  I  am  just  sum- 
marizing the  statement  which  I  will  submit 
in  full. 

The  Chairman  [presiding].15  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Ikle.  The  Soviet  Union's  Pacific  fleet 
is  the  Soviet  Union's  largest  fleet,  and  con- 
tains roughly  one-third  of  all  Soviet  sub- 
marines, one-fourth  of  its  principal  surface 
combatants,  one-third  of  all  naval  aircraft. 
Let  me  give  you  a  feel  for  the  size  of  the 
Soviet  Pacific  fleet.  There  are  more  than  80 
principal  service  combatants,  about  120 
submarines  of  all  types,  dedicated  land- 
based  aviation,  including — let's  not  for- 
get— the  nuclear  capable  backfire  bomber. 
All  this  gives  the  Soviet  Union  a  significant 
naval  capability.  Soviet  use  of  ports  and 
airfields  in  Vietnam  aids  their  Indian  Ocean 
deployments  and  improves,  of  course,  their 
surveillance  capabilities  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  also  not  forget 
the  Vietnamese,  with  the  largest,  strongest, 
and  most  battle-tested  military  force  in 
Southeast  Asia.  They  are  a  significant 
threat,  independent  of  the  Soviets.  Then 
there  is  North  Korea,  which  maintains  a 
large,  formidable,  highly  trained  military 
establishment  supported  by  continuing  de- 
fense expenditures  which  we  estimate  total 
at  least  20  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product. 


14  Senator  Percy,  who  had  left  the  hearing 
during  Acting  Secretary  Stoessel's  testimony,  re- 
turned at  this  point. 

15  Bracketed  note  appears  in  the  source  text. 
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It  is  our  policy  to  help  maintain  peace  in 
the  region  and  to  encourage  and  support 
the  stability  and  independence  of  friendly 
nations.  We  have  now  stopped  the  trend  of 
the  1970's  which  saw  our  Pacific  force  struc- 
ture reduced  to  well  below  the  pre- Viet- 
nam, that  is  to  say,  the  1960  levels.  The 
force  structure  of  the  Pacific  Command  has 
remained  relatively  constant  over  the  past 
year,  and  has  benefited  from  the  recent 
improvements  in  readiness,  sustainability, 
and  modernization  of  equipment. 

In  particular,  the  Naval  force  improve- 
ments include  the  introduction  of  the  Perry- 
class  guided  missile  frigates,  continued  ad- 
dition to  the  fleet  of  Los  Angeles-class  attack 
submarines  and  Spruance-class  destroyers, 
and  introduction  to  the  Pacific  this  fall  of 
the  first  Trident  fleet  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine. 

In  Korea,  we  are  replacing  older  F^ID 
fighter  bombers  with  newer  F-16's,  and 
have  introduced  a  squadron  of  A- 10  close 
air  support  aircraft.  Our  Army  division  in 
Korea  has  been  provided  new  antitank 
helicopters  and  long-range  artillery. 

The  1982  budget  and  the  proposed  1983 
budget  provide  for  increases  in  war  re- 
serves, fuel,  ammunition,  supplies,  and 
other  readiness  enhancing  improvements. 
However,  they  do  not  provide  for  the  type 
of  force  structure  increases  which  would 
enable  the  Pacific  Command  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  simultaneously  and  ade- 
quately without  reinforcement.  Priority  re- 
quirements in  Europe  and  Southwest  Asia 
are  likely  to  perpetuate  shortfalls  in  re- 
sources available  to  the  Pacific. 

We  have  requested  funds  to  lease  land  in 
the  Northern  Marianas  which,  with  our 
facilities  in  Guam  and  land  in  Palau  now 
provides  us  critically  needed  training  areas, 
and  will  insure  that  we  retain  a  major  alter- 
native basing  option  should  a  change  in  our 
Pacific  strategy  or  in  our  access  to  other 
facilities  require  it.  Congress  needs  to  act 
quickly,  because  the  land-lease  option  ex- 
pires on  January  9,  1983,  just  100  days  into 
the  new  fiscal  year.  A  failure  to  fund  this  50- 
year  lease,  which  would  be  renewable  for 
another  50  years,  would  throw  away  an 
option  that  might  be  of  tremendous  value  in 
the  future.  Funding  the  lease  option  would 
signal  that  the  United  States  intends  to 
remain  a  Pacific  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  this  is  a  very 
small  item  in  the  budget,  but  I  think  it  is  of 
long-term  strategic  importance  and  value. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  Asian  securitv 
policy   is   our  defense   policy   with  Japan, 


based  on  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation 
and  Security.  Recent  years  have  seen  a 
stronger  recognition  in  Japan  of  the  need 
for  a  stronger  defense.  Prime  Minister  Su- 
zuki enunciated  the  role  for  Japanese  forces 
when  he  stated  in  May  1981  that  defense  of 
Japan's  territory,  its  surrounding  seas  and 
skies,  and  its  sealanes  out  to  1,000  miles  are 
legal  under  Japan's  constitution  and  are,  in 
fact,  national  policy. 

However,  we  are  concerned  that  in  the 
Japanese  defense  program  for  1983-87, 
which  is  now  in  its  final  stages  of  prepara- 
tion, the  Japanese  Government  might  set 
only  modest  force  levels  as  its  1987  goal. 
United  States  and  Japanese  defense  officials 
agree  that  while  achievement  of  these  levels 
would  substantially  increase  Japanese  capa- 
bilities, it  would  not  provide  air  and  naval 
forces  adequate  to  defend  Japan's  sealanes 
against  the  threats  of  1990.  Thus,  we  be- 
lieve the  less  ambitious  levels  should  be 
achieved  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  1983- 
87  defense  plan,  so  that  Japan  can  move 
beyond  them  to  acquire  the  forces  needed 
to  carry  out  the  mission  stated  by  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Japan's  record  is  better  on  host  nation 
support.  Without  our  bases  in  Japan,  our 
presence  in  the  western  Pacific  would  be- 
come far  more  costly  and  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible.  Japan  contributes 
annually  about  $1  billion  to  the  costs  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Japan.  This  averages  over 
$21,000  for  each  of  the  approximately 
46,000  U.S.  military  personnel  in  the  coun- 
try, a  contribution  higher  than  that  from 
any  other  U.S.  ally. 

The  trends  and  magnitude  of  the  milita- 
ry threat  to  Japan  do  not  permit  further 
procrastination.  Mr.  Chairman,  Japan 
should  assume  the  full  responsibilities  of 
national  sovereignty.  The  time  has  come  for 
that  great  nation  to  move  toward  a  defense 
effort  commensurate  with  its  economic 
capability  and  responsive  to  the  threat  to  its 
integrity. 

Let  me  briefly  touch  on  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  That  nation  spends  about  6  percent 
of  its  GNP  on  defense  and,  of  course,  pro- 
vides substantial  support  for  U.S.  forces 
that  are  stationed  there.  The  potential 
ramifications  of  another  Korean  conflict  on 
the  relationship  of  the  great  powers  and  the 
threat  it  would  pose  to  the  security  of  Japan 
make  Korea's  self-defense  improvements  a 
substantial  and  important  contribution  to 
peace  in  the  region.  We  should  therefore 
help  the  Koreans  to  increase  their  capabili- 
ties more  rapidly  by  providing  more  FMS 
credits  and  at  better  terms. 
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Secretary  Weinberger's  April  visit16  un- 
derscored the  importance  we  place  on  our 
security  relationship  with  Korea,  Japan,  and 
a  third  staunch  Pacific  ally,  the  Philippines. 
Our  unhampered  use  of  facilities  at  Clark 
Air  Base  and  Subic  Naval  Base  is  very 
important  for  the  security  of  the  Pacific. 
The  Secretary's  discussions  helped  set  the 
stage  for  the  late  1983  review  of  the  Philip- 
pine basing  agreement. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China,  al- 
though, of  course,  not  an  ally,  seems  to 
share  our  view  of  the  danger  from  Mos- 
cow's expansionist  drive  into  Asia.  Indeed, 
the  growing  convergence  of  Chinese  and 
American  strategic  interests  has  been  the 
primary  reason  for  the  steady  improvement 
of  our  bilateral  relations  over  the  past  dec- 
ade. Increasingly,  we  have  found  that  where 
our  common  interests  are  threatened,  it  is 
useful  to  take  parallel  actions. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  appears 
to  have  decided  that  containment  of  Soviet 
expansionism  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
global  balance  of  power  depends  for  the  the 
foreseeable  future  on  the  viability  of  U.S. 
military  power  and  America's  alliances 
throughout  the  world.  As  a  result,  as  you 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chinese  actively 
support  our  security  partnership  with 
Japan.  They  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
NATO,  and  they  support  a  continued  U.S. 
military  presence  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
western  Pacific. 

To  wrap  up  this  overview,  in  the  South 
Pacific,  the  efforts  of  our  ANZUS  allies  with 
the  island  nations  and  Southeast  Asian  na- 
tions are  important  contributions  to  the 
common  defense.  Australian  forces  cooper- 
ate with  ours  to  maintain  a  strong  Western 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Joint  United 
States-Australian  facilities  enhance  U.S. 
global  command  and  control  systems,  and 
U.S.  B-52's  are  permitted  to  transmit 
through  Darwin  on  Indian  Ocean  recon- 
naissance missions.  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia enhance  Western  presence  in  South- 
east Asia  by  conducting  combined  training 
with  other  members  of  the  five-power  de- 
fense arrangement. 

Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  val- 
ued by  the  South  Pacific  island  nations  as 
friends,  sources  of  aid,  and  guarantors  of 
security.  They  therefore  help  in  denying  the 
Soviets  access  to  facilities  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Asian  allies  have  been 
generally  supportive  of  our  Indian  Ocean 
deployments,   even   though   these  deploy- 


ments take  resources  previously  committed 
to  the  western  Pacific.  Our  allies  have  been 
responsive  to  our  arguments  that  we  need  a 
more  rational  division  of  labor,  but  this 
could  change  if  they  were  to  suspect  that  we 
are  not  arguing  for  burden  sharing,  but  are 
actually  seeking  to  reduce  our  commit- 
ments. 

In  the  Pacific,  our  commitment  as  a  mini- 
mum, is  to  maintain  our  forward  deployed 
forces.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  update 
the  plans  and  procedures  for  allied  cooper- 
ation in  wartime.  Through  our  security  as- 
sistance programs,  we  must  help  our  less 
developed  friends  and  allies  to  improve 
their  own  capabilities  for  self-defense.  We 
can  show  by  our  actions  that  our  allies  with 
us  can  and  must  do  more  so  that  our 
combined  capabilities  for  the  common  de- 
fense will  safely  preserve  the  peace. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Document  463 

Statement  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
(Shoesmith)  Before  Two  Subcommittees  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
December  9,  1982" 

Balancing  Strategic 
Interests  and  Human 
Rights  in  Asia 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.18 

I  am,  of  course,  pleased  to  be  here  today 
to  testify  at  the  conclusion  of  the  series  of 
hearings  on  balancing  U.S.  strategic  in- 
terests and  human  rights  in  Asia  which 
these  two  subcommittees  have  been  con- 
ducting over  these  past  few  months.  I,  of 
course,  will  be  speaking  only  from  the  per- 
spective of  East  Asia,   and  my  colleague 


16  See  footnote  1  to  document  459. 


17  Source:  Reconciling  Human  Rights  and  U.S. 
Security  Interests  in  Asia:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  and  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organizations  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Xinety- 
seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1983), 
pp.  432-435.  For  the  complete  text  of 
Shoesmith's  testimony,  see  ibid.,  pp.  431-474.  His 
prepared  statement,  which  he  summarized  before 
the  committee,  is  ibid.,  pp.  435-440. 

18  Representative  Sam  Gejdensen,  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and  Inter- 
national Organizations,  was  presiding. 
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Ambassador   Schneider   will    cover   South 

Asia.19 

Let  me  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
reemphasizing  what  Assistant  Secretary 
Holdridge  said  in  his  testimony  before 
these  two  subcommittees  just  1  year  ago.20 
On  that  occasion  he  pointed  out  that 
human  rights  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
administration's  foreign  policy  to  be  con- 
sidered along  with,  and  not  against,  other 
factors. 

In  following  this  policy  direction,  we  in 
the  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Bureau  and  in  our 
embassies  abroad  view  human  rights  im- 
provement as  a  goal  to  be  pursued  in  tan- 
dem with  our  security,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic commercial  interests. 

A  strong  human  rights  policy  strength- 
ens our  overall  foreign  policy  by  distin- 
guishing us  from  our  adversaries  and  by 
making  it  clear  that  American  interests  are 
based  on  American  values  and  beliefs.  One 
cannot  define  U.S.  strategic  interests  with- 
out touching  on  all  these  elements  of  poli- 
cy. 

In  its  broadest  terms,  our  principal  stra- 
tegic interest  is,  of  course,  in  deterring  the 
increasingly  assertive  Soviet  presence  in 
East  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  can 
best  be  achieved  by  supporting  the  growth 
and  stability  of  the  region  through  a  variety 
of  security,  political,  economic,  and  com- 
mercial programs. 

The  contrast  between  the  dynamic  free 
market  economies  of  East  Asia  and  the 
seriously  flagging  Communist  economies 
has  been  among  our  greatest  strengths  in 
the  area.  The  success  of  free  market  econo- 
mies has  been,  and  should  continue  to  be,  a 
bulwark  against  Communist  penetration  in 
the  area. 

We  have  additional  strategic  objectives: 
Those  of  maintaining  access  to  vital  raw 
materials,  for  which  the  region  is  a  signifi- 
cant source;  protecting  key  sealanes  of  com- 


19  David  T.  Schneider,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs,  also  testified  at  the  hearing;  see  document 
434. 

20  Holdridge  testified  before  the  two  subcom- 
mittees on  November  17,  1981,  on  the  subject  of 
U.S.  human  rights  policy  in  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  For  the  text  of  his  testimony,  see  Implemen- 
tation of  Congressionally  Mandated  Human  Rights 
Provisions:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittees  on  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East,  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organizations,  and  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  Xinety-seventh  Congress  (Washington, 
1982),  pp.  98-136. 


munication  in  the  region  and  those  that  link 
East  Asia  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Middle  East;  and  enhancing  the  stability  of 
friendly  governments  of  the  area  so  that 
they  may  act  in  ways  that  further  our  mutual 
global  security  and  other  interests. 

In  this  latter  context,  we  believe  that 
stable,  self-confident  governments  based 
on  popular  consent  and  support  will  be 
more  inclined  to  undertake  actions  which 
will  improve  the  human  rights  situations 
and  the  humanitarian  services  in  their  coun- 
tries. 

We  likewise  believe  that  human  rights 
abuses  undermine  governmental  legitimacy 
and  may  thereby  become  a  destabilizing 
factor  tending  to  vitiate  other  components 
of  our  strategy  to  foster  peace,  stability,  and 
prosperity  in  the  region. 

As  I  believe  I  have  indicated  in  these  few 
remarks,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  line  can  be 
drawn  or  should  be  drawn  between  human 
rights  interests  and  strategic  interests.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  adverse  effects  on  our  strategic  interests 
of  a  pattern  of  persistent  and  gross  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  within  a  country  with 
which  we  are  allied  or  whose  cooperation 
we  seek  in  the  pursuit  of  such  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  con- 
cerned to  exercise  such  influence  as  we  can 
bring  to  bear  in  redressing  human  rights 
abuses  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  an 
effective  working  relationship  with  the  gov- 
ernment concerned.  Without  such  a  rela- 
tionship, we  will  be  unable  to  pursue  either 
our  strategic  interests  or  our  human  rights 
concerns. 

Perhaps  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
attempted  to  follow  this  balanced  approach 
will  be  clear  in  discussing  some  of  the 
specific  questions  which  have  been  raised  in 
the  letter  from  Chairman  Solarz  and  Chair- 
man Bonker  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
quiet  diplomacy  can  fairly  be  described  as 
silent  diplomacy.  While  we  prefer  to  rely  on 
diplomatic  channels  where  relations  with 
the  government  permits  serious  discussions 
of  human  rights  problems,  we  do  not  shy 
away  from  speaking  out  when  this  approach 
can  be  most  effective. 

Our  human  rights  reports,  which  are 
widely  read,  attempt  to  describe  the  human 
rights  situation  in  the  various  countries  of 
Asia  in  an  accurate  and  objective  manner. 
These  reports  I  believe  constitute  the  ad- 
ministration's assessment  of  the  human 
rights  record  of  nearly  every  government  in 
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the  world  and,  I  believe,  have  their  effect  in 
support  of  our  human  rights  concerns. 

Regardless  of  whether  a  government  is 
popular  or  unpopular,  it  is  often  the  case 
that  our  efforts  to  work  together  with  a 
particular  government  in  other  areas  can 
give  rise  to  resentment  by  opposition 
groups  against  the  United  States.  The  fact, 
however,  that  our  bilateral  relations  are 
necessarily  conducted  with  a  government 
concern  is  not  indicative  of  our  support  for 
all  of  the  domestic  or  foreign  policies  of 
that  government. 

Further,  we  also  have  contacts  and 
discussions  with  groups  or  individuals  in  a 
country  who  do  not  agree  with  every  aspect 
of  that  country's  government's  policy.  And 
we  try  to  make  it  a  point  to  keep  in  touch 
with  responsible  opposition  leaders  and 
groups  in  order  to  listen  to  their  points  of 
view,  to  explain  our  policies,  and  to  indicate 
where  we  can  give  them  support.  Our  am- 
bassadors and  their  staffs  engage  in  this 
kind  of  activity  on  a  regular  basis. 

On  another  point  raised  in  the  letter,  I 
would  like  to  comment  that  we  do  not  feel  it 
is  useful  to  list  successes  and  disappoint- 
ments of  any  administration  in  the  human 
rights  field,  since  this  contradicts  the  pur- 
pose of  quiet  diplomacy.  A  major  drawback, 
of  course,  is  that  relying  on  traditional 
diplomacy  or  quiet  diplomacy  to  advance 
our  human  rights  interests  is  not  as  visible 
as  public  diplomacy. 

But  we  believe  the  former  is  generally 
more  effective,  particularly  when  we  have 
good  relations  with  a  particular  govern- 
ment. Either  to  condemn  or  to  take  credit 
publicly  would  in  our  view  undermine  our 
ability  to  use  our  influence  to  promote 
general  progress  on  human  rights  and  to 
deal  with  specific  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  human  rights  reports, 
we  do,  however,  make  public  statements 
during  the  year  designed  to  complement 
our  diplomatic  channel. 

In  short,  a  careful  mix  of  the  two  ap- 
proaches, quiet  diplomacy  and  public  diplo- 
macy, seems  to  us  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  prepared  state- 
ment, I  have  commented  on  the  strategic 
interests  and  on  the  human  rights  situation 
in  several  of  the  countries — Korea,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  Taiwan,  and  the 
Philippines — that  were  of  particular  interest 
to  these  subcommittees  in  my  area.  I  will  in 
the  interest  of  time  not  at  this  point  read 
these  concerns  in  my  prepared  statement, 


but  will  be  prepared,  of  course,  to  answer 
any  questions  which  you  or  other  members 
of  the  committee  may  have  on  those  partic- 
ular countries  or  particular  problems  in 
those  countries. 

Let  me  close  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
saying  that  we  welcome  the  support  of  you 
and  these  subcommittees,  the  support  that 
has  been  given  to  our  efforts  to  improve 
human  rights  conditions  in  East  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.  Your  interest  has  helped  stimu- 
late, I  believe,  many  governments  in  this 
region  toward  practices  which  promote 
both  personal  liberty  and  security  for  their 
societies  as  a  whole. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
today,  and  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
any  questions  which  you  may  have.  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 


2.  The  ANZUS  Pact 


Document  464 

Communique  Issued  Following  a  Meeting  of 
the  ANZUS  Council,  Canberra,  June  22, 
1982* 

Thirty-first  Meeting  of  the 
ANZUS  Council 

The  31st  meeting  of  the  ANZUS  Council 
was  held  in  Canberra  on  21  and  22  June 
1982. 2  The  Hon.  Warren  Cooper,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  New  Zealand;  Ambassa- 
dor Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State,  United  States;  The  Hon.  Tony  Street, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Ian  Sinclair,  Minister  for  Defence, 
Australia,  represented  their  respective 
governments.  Also  participating  were  sen- 
ior foreign  affairs  and  defence  officials  of 
the  three  governments. 

The  Australian  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs welcomed  the  other  Council  members 


1  Source:  Department  of  State  files. 

2  For  a  report  on  the  ANZUS  Council  meeting 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  John  Holdridge,  see  U.S.  Policies  and 
Programs  in  Southeast  Asia:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1982), 
pp.  151-152. 
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and  noted  that  1982  marked  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  entrv  into  force  of  the 
ANZUS  Treaty.3  In  the  course  of  those 
three  decades  many  challenges  had  con- 
fronted the  treaty  partners  and  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  issues  had  been  taken  up  at  the  annual 
Council  meetings.  Throughout  the  period, 
there  had  been  a  preoccupation  with  threats 
to  international  peace  and  stability,  both 
globallv  and  in  the  region  covered  by  the 
treaty.  It  was  a  disturbing  reflection  that  the 
basis  for  this  concern  was  as  strong  now  as 
at  any  time  in  the  recent  past.  The  Soviet 
invasion  and  continuing  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan, its  increased  military  presence  in 
Indochina  and  assistance  to  Vietnamese  oc- 
cupying forces  in  Cambodia,  and  the  im- 
position of  martial  law  in  Poland  demon- 
strated that  the  Soviet  Union  retained  ambi- 
tions outside  its  own  borders  which  could 
not  fail  to  lead  to  a  deterioration  in  the 
climate  of  international  security.  He  added 
that  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Council 
formed  a  most  significant  part  of  continuing 
discussion  at  all  levels  between  the  three 
partners  on  the  central  issue  of  internation- 
al security  and  other  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  The  other  Council  members 
agreed  with  this  assessment. 

The  Council  members  reaffirmed  their 
strong  commitment  to  the  ANZUS  Treaty 
and  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  level  of 
military  co-operation  established  among 
the  partners.  They  observed  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  continuing  free  flow  of  technical 
information  and  strategic  intelligence 
among  the  partners,  there  was  an  active 
programme  of  exercises,  exchanges  and  vis- 
its involving  the  partners'  armed  services. 
In  particular  they  confirmed  the  high  priori- 
ty each  partner  placed  upon  a  regular  and 
comprehensive  programme  of  naval  visits 
to  each  other's  ports,  as  well  as  to  friendlv 
ports  in  the  Asia/Pacific  region  generally. 
They  recognized  the  importance  of  access 
by  United  States  naval  ships  to  the  ports  of 
its  Treaty  partners  as  a  critical  factor  in  its 
efforts  to  maintain  strategic  deterrence  and 
in  order  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  In  this  re- 
gard the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  mem- 
bers declared  their  continued  willingness  to 
accept  visits  to  their  ports  by  United  States 
naval  vessels  whether  conventional  or  nu- 


3  Signed  at  San  Francisco  on  September  1. 
1951,  and  entered  into  force  on  April  29,  1952; 
for  text,  see  3  UST  3420.  For  an  account  of  the 
origins  of  the  treaty,  see  Edward  C.  Keefer,  "The 
Origins  of  the  ANZUS  Treatv  and  Council,"  De- 
partment of  State  Bulletin,  August  1982,  pp.  46- 
49. 


clear-powered.  Thev  noted  and  accepted 
that  it  is  not  the  policv  of  the  United  States 
Navy  to  reveal  whether  or  not  its  vessels  are 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Council  members  noted  the  partici- 
pation bv  the  forces  of  each  partner  in 
exercise  Kangaroo  81  and  at  the  recent 
highly  successful  RIMPAC82.  The  Council 
members  reiterated  the  importance  they 
attached  to  defence  co-operation  pro- 
grammes arranged  on  a  bilateral  basis  with 
countries  of  the  region.  While  regretting 
that  circtlmstances  continued  to  require  a 
military  presence  at  the  current  high  level  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  area,  they  noted  measures 
taken  there  by  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia on  an  independent  national  basis, 
commensurate  with  the  threats  to  security 
in  the  area,  in  particular  from  Soviet  naval 
and  land-based  forces. 

Noting  that  the  Second  Special  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  devoted  to  disar- 
mament was  currently  proceeding  in  New 
York,  the  Council  members  reaffirmed  their 
commitment  to  the  negotiation  of  effective, 
balanced  and  verifiable  measures  of  arms 
control,  including  reductions  of  nuclear  ar- 
maments. They  reaffirmed  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  national  security  continued  to  be 
the  basis  upon  which  all  disarmament  and 
arms  control  proposals  needed  to  be  evalu- 
ated. 

The  Council  members  welcomed,  in  par- 
ticular, the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  for  the  opening  of 
negotiations  on  strategic  arms  reductions, 
which  they  saw  as  constituting  a  positive 
approach  towards  the  achievement  of  a  sta- 
ble strategic  nuclear  balance.  Thev  com- 
mented that  President  Reagan's  proposals 
offered  a  practical  and  realistic  basis  for 
negotiations  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  approach  the 
START  negotiations  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  Council  members  also  stressed  the 
need  for  continuing  international  efforts  to 
inhibit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  They 
noted  with  concern  the  apparent  trend  of 
developments  in  several  regions  and  reaf- 
firmed their  commitment  to  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 
They  reaffirmed  that  they  would  continue 
to  consult  among  themselves  and  with 
other  like-minded  countries  about  ways  in 
which  the  international  non-proliferation 
regime  could  be  strengthened.  They  wel- 
comed the  fact  that  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  the  establishment  of  a  working 
group  within  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment   to    examine    verification    and    com- 
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pliance  aspects  of  a  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

The  Council  members  expressed  their 
concern  at  persistent  reports  of  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  against  civilian  popula- 
tions in  South  East  Asia  and  Afghanistan.4 
They  underline  the  need  for  a  continuing 
international  effort  to  investigate  these  re- 
ports and  reaffirmed  the  need  for  continu- 
ing action  by  the  international  community 
towards  the  conclusion  of  a  verifiable  and 
effective  ban  on  chemical  weapons. 

The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  mem- 
bers were  briefed  by  the  United  States 
members  on  the  recent  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  summit  meeting  in 
Bonn.  The  Council  members  welcomed  the 
NATO  decision  to  engage  in  co-operative 
efforts  to  promote  peace,  progress  and  sta- 
bility in  regions  outside  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  area. 

The  Council  members  emphasised  their 
support  for  the  Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)5  and  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  continued  impressive  devel- 
opment of  co-operation  between  ASEAN 
member  countries.  They  noted  the  impor- 
tance of  sustained  economic  progress  for 
the  security  of  the  region  and  agreed  to 
continue  to  provide  economic  and  technical 
assistance  to  ASEAN  countries.  They  also 
reaffirmed  their  support  for  ASEAN  mem- 
ber countries'  efforts  to  strengthen  peace 
and  security  in  the  region  and  agreed  to 
maintain  close  consultation  with  them. 

The  Council  members  reiterated  their 
support  for  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly Resolution  36/56  which  calls  particu- 
larly for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Cambodia,  and  for  ASEAN  members' 
continuing  efforts  to  implement  it.  They 
noted  the  positive  contribution  towards  the 
resolution  of  the  Cambodian  problem  made 
by  the  International  Conference  on  Kam- 
puchea in  July  1981  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee of  that  conference.7  They  reaffirmed 
their  conviction  that  the  conflict  in  Cam- 
bodia should  be  settled  by  peaceful  rather 
than   military   means,   and   that   any   such 


4  For  documentation  concerning  this  subject, 
see  Chapter  13,  Part  A-5. 

5  For  documentation  relating  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  Nations,  see  Chapter  13, 
Part  A-4. 

6  Adopted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on 
October  21,  1981;  for  text,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:   Current   Documents,    1981,   document   552. 

7  For  information  concerning  the  International 
Conference  on  Kampuchea  held  in  New  York,  July 
13-17,  1981,  see  ibid.,  documents  547  and  548. 


settlement  should  reflect  the  wishes  of  the 
Cambodian  people  themselves.  A  neutral, 
non-aligned  Cambodia  would  pose  no 
threat  to  its  neighbors.  The  Council  mem- 
bers noted  the  negotiations  taking  place  to 
form  a  coalition  of  Khmer  nationalist  fac- 
tions, and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  for- 
mation of  a  coalition  would  contribute  to  a 
political  solution. 

The  Council  members  expressed  once 
again  their  concern  that  any  settlement 
should  provide  adequate  guarantees  of  the 
security  and  territorial  integrity  of  Thai- 
land. They  noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
stepping  up  its  activity  in  the  Asia/Pacific 
region;  this  was  another  factor  tending  to 
destabilize  peaceful  relations  among  re- 
gional states. 

The  Council  members  further  agreed  to 
continue  essential  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  Khmer  people.  The  Council  once 
again  acknowledged  the  contribution  made 
by  ASEAN  members  in  providing  refuge 
and  processing  facilities  for  refugees  fleeing 
from  Indo-China. 

The  Council  members  expressed  satis- 
faction with  the  continuing  stability  of  the 
South  Pacific  region.  They  recognised  the 
difficulties  faced  by  many  island  states  in 
the  light  of  adverse  external  economic  con- 
ditions and  the  paucity  of  their  own  re- 
sources. The  Council  members  further 
recognized  the  need,  in  the  light  of  continu- 
ing global  security  uncertainties,  to  encour- 
age the  maintenance  of  a  stable  security 
environment  in  the  South  Pacific  as  a  neces- 
sary pre-condition  for  regional  develop- 
ment. They  pledged  their  commitment  to 
continue  and  to  expand  practical  co-opera- 
tion with  countries  of  the  region  in  support 
of  the  maintenance  of  regional  security  and 
development. 

The  Council  members  emphasised  the 
importance  of  the  ANZUS  partners'  pro- 
grammes of  continuing  development  assis- 
tance, and  they  noted  the  complementary 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Cooperative 
Defence  Assistance  Programs.  The  tripar- 
tite arrangements  made  by  the  United 
States,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for 
geoscientific  research  in  the  South  Pacific 
under  the  Consultative  Committee  for  Off- 
shore Prospecting  in  the  South  Pacific  rep- 
resented a  tangible  demonstration  of  their 
co-operation  in  the  development  of  the 
region. 

The  Council  members  agreed  that  effec- 
tive regional  co-operation  was  fundamental 
to  the  continuing  development  of  the  South 
Pacific  region.  They  reaffirmed  the  impor- 
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tance  of  the  South  Pacific  Forum  as  a  focus 
for  discussion  amongst  heads  of  govern- 
ment of  major  issues  affecting  the  area,  of 
the  South  Pacific  Bureau  for  Economic  Co- 
operation in  fostering  common  approaches 
to  economic  issues  and  of  the  South  Pacific 
Commission  in  helping  promote  social  and 
economic  development  in  the  island  coun- 
tries. They  also  welcomed  the  continued 
development  of  more  specific,  functional 
regional  cooperation.  In  this  regard  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  members  ex- 
pressed continuing  support  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Pacific  Forum  Line  on  a 
sound  economic  basis,  and  for  the  work  of 
the  Forum  Fisheries  Agency  and  welcomed 
the  various  measures  being  undertaken 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Commonwealth 
Secretariat  in  areas  of  high  priority  to 
developing  island  economies. 

Council  members  welcomed  the  in- 
creased participation  in  South  Pacific  re- 
gional activities  of  the  Micronesian  entities 
and  the  progress  being  made  in  the  status 
of  negotiations  between  the  entities  and  the 
United  States  leading  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  the  trusteeship.8 

The  Council  discussed  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Convention,  adopted  in  New  York  on 
30  April  1 982.9  The  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  members  noted  with  particular  sat- 
isfaction that  the  draft  convention  would 
consolidate  and  reinforce  traditional  high 
seas  freedoms  and  the  right  of  innocent 
passage  through  the  territorial  sea  and  es- 
tablish rules  for  passage  through  straits, 
archipelagoes  and  exclusive  economic 
zones.  They  emphasised  the  importance  for 
Western  security  interests  of  free  move- 
ment of  naval  vessels  in  accordance  with 
international  law.  They  outlined  the  impor- 
tance of  the  convention  as  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  regime  for  the  world's  seas  and 
their  resources,  and  emphasised  its  signifi- 
cance for  the  straits  and  archipelagic  states 
to  their  north  and  for  the  island  countries  of 
the  Pacific  region.  They  urged  that  the 
United  States  should  most  carefully  con- 
sider these  aspects  before  deciding  its  at- 
titude towards  signature  of  the  convention. 
The  United  States  member  noted  these 
views,  and  undertook  that  his  government 
would  consult  closely  with  its  friends  and 
allies  on  the  matter. 


8  For  documentation  relating  to  these  negotia- 
tions, see  Chapter  13,  Part  A-3. 

9  The  U.N.  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea; 
for  text,  see  U.N.  document  A/CONF.62/122 
(October  7,  1982).  The  United  States  did  not  sign 
the  convention. 


The  Council  welcomed  China's  con- 
tinued commitment  to  economic 
modernisation  and  to  a  peaceful  environ- 
ment. The  Council  noted  the  important 
contribution  of  China  to  the  political  stabili- 
ty and  strategic  outlook  of  the  Asia/Pacific 
region.  The  Council  members  emphasised 
the  value  of  close  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China.  They  expressed 
the  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the  discussions 
currently  being  held  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, they  would  be  able  to  resolve  their 
difference*.10 

The  Council  noted  with  regret  that,  in 
North  Asia,  the  Korean  Peninsula  remained 
an  area  of  tension  and  armed  confrontation. 
In  the  face  of  the  threat  from  the  North,  the 
Council  reaffirmed  its  support  for  the  polit- 
ical integrity  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The 
Council  called  upon  the  DPRK  to  renounce 
hostile  intentions  towards  the  ROK  and  to 
enter  into  real  and  direct  negotiations  with 
it  as  essential  prerequisites  to  the  reduction 
of  tension  in  the  region. 

The  Council  welcomed  the  Government 
of  Japan's  willingness  to  play  an  active  and 
constructive  role  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  the  Pacific  region.  The 
Council  reaffirmed  its  support  for  the  Japa- 
nese Government's  commitment  to  up- 
grade its  self-defence  capability,  as  reflect- 
ed in  the  priority  given  to  defence  expendi- 
ture in  the  1979-84  budgets,  and  welcomed 
efforts  by  Japan  towards  assuming  greater 
responsibility  for  its  own  defence  and  that 
of  its  maritime  surroundings.  Council  mem- 
bers valued  highly  the  fact  that  Japan  was 
implementing  its  pledge  to  double  develop- 
ment assistance  in  the  period  1981-85,  and 
that  increased  aid  was  being  made  available. 

The  Council  members  welcomed  the 
cease-fire  in  the  Falkland  Islands  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  an 
early  end  to  all  hostilities  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  Members  noted  that  the  British 
Government,  in  making  its  decision  to  use 
force  to  recapture  the  Falkland  Islands,  was 
exercising  its  inherent  right  of  self-defence 
under  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  upholding  the  principle  that 
the  unprovoked  use  of  force  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  unchecked. 

The  Council  members  reaffirmed  their 
concern  over  the  continuing  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  and  its  destabilizing 
international    effects,    particularly    in    the 


10  For  the  U.S.-China  Joint  Communique  of 
August  17,  1982,  and  related  documentation,  see 
Chapter  13,  Part  D. 
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South  Asian  region.  They  stressed  that  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples governing  international  relations  and, 
as  had  been  demonstrated  in  many  forums, 
was  totally  unacceptable  to  the  internation- 
al community.  They  noted  in  particular  that 
the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  carry  out 
harsh,  repressive  action  against  the  people 
of  Afghanistan,  including  bombing  of  cities 
and  villages,  destruction  of  crops  and  live- 
stock and  the  detention  of  thousands  of 
citizens.  This  had  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
largest  single  refugee  problem  in  the  world, 
with  over  3  million  refugees  in  Pakistan  and 
Iran.  Treaty  partners  believed  that  there 
could  be  no  lasting  peaceful  settlement  and 
political  solution  to  the  situation  in  Afghan- 
istan without  the  Soviet  Union  withdrawing 
all  its  forces,  so  that  Afghanistan  could 
regain  its  sovereign,  independent  and  non- 
aligned  status.  The  Council  members  noted 
the  continuing  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretary-General  in  seeking  to  bring  about 
a  negotiated  and  peaceful  settlement. 

The  Council  members  discussed  recent 
developments  in  the  Middle  East.  They 
expressed  their  support  for  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolutions  508  and  509"  calling  for  an 
immediate  cessation  of  military  activities 
and  demanding  that  "Israel  withdraw  all  its 
military  forces  forthwith  and  uncondi- 
tionally". The  Council  members  also  ex- 
pressed their  full  support  for  the  Lebanese 
Government,  for  the  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Lebanon,  and  for  early 
steps  which  would  enable  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  military  forces  from  Lebanese 
territory.  The  Council  members  also  em- 
phasized the  importance  to  the  world's 
economy,  and  its  security,  of  stability  in  the 
Gulf  region.  They  hoped  that  the  Iran-Iraq 
conflict  would  rapidly  be  resolved. 

The  Council  members  welcomed  the 
completion  of  Israel's  withdrawal  from  the 
Sinai  and  noted  that  the  Sinai  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  (MFO)  represented  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  development 
of  a  sense  of  mutual  security  between  na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East.  Council  members 
underlined  the  importance  of  finding  a  way 
to  satisfy  Palestinian  political  aspirations 
while  ensuring  the  security  of  all  states  in 
the  region  as  called  for  in  Security  Council 
Resolution  242. 12  They  called  for  a  deter- 


11  Adopted  June  5  and  6,  1982;  for  texts,  see 
documents  351  and  354. 

12  Adopted  November  22,  1967;  for  text,  see 

American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1967,  pp. 
616-617. 


mined  effort  by  all  to  move  forward  in  a 
constructive  search  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

The  Council  members  discussed  global 
economic  prospects,  the  outcome  of  the 
recent  Versailles  Economic  Summit  and  a 
range  of  current  international  development 
issues.  They  noted  that  the  world  economic 
situation  remained  seriously  depressed  with 
continuing  high  levels  of  inflation  and  high 
real  interest  rates  in  most  countries,  slug- 
gish growth  and  high  unemployment,  stag- 
nation in  world  trade  and  large  external 
current  account  imbalances.  On  the  posi- 
tive side,  it  was  noted  that  inflationary  pres- 
sures in  a  number  of  developed  countries 
had  eased  and  they  agreed  that  a  continued 
decline  in  inflation  and  inflationary  expec- 
tations was  essential  for  renewed  and 
sustainable  economic  growth  and  a  fall  in 
real  interest  rates.  They  agreed  on  the  need 
to  strengthen  their  efforts  to  stop  the  slide 
towards  protectionism,  including  agricul- 
tural protectionism,  to  support  measures  to 
dismantle  protectionist  barriers  and  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  multilateral 
trading  system.  In  this  regard,  they  sup- 
ported strongly  the  Summit  participants' 
resolve  to  address  these  and  other  major 
international  trade  issues  at  the  forthcom- 
ing GAIT  ministerial  meeting,  and  com- 
mended to  that  meeting  the  Australian 
Prime  Minister's  recent  proposals  to  halt 
the  trend  to  protectionism,  to  reduce  levels 
of  protection  and  to  eliminate  export  incen- 
tives and  subsidies  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

The  Council  members  welcomed  the  re- 
solve of  the  major  industrial  countries  at  the 
Versailles  summit  to  pursue  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policies  aimed  at  reducing  inflation, 
promoting  economic  growth  and  more  sta- 
ble exchange  rates  and  to  intensify  their 
economic  and  monetary  cooperation.  They 
welcomed  the  commitment  shown  by  the 
major  Western  Alliance  governments  to 
pursue  economic  relations  with  the  USSR 
and  Eastern  Europe  consistent  with  politi- 
cal and  security  interests  and  on  the  basis  of 
financial  caution  and  commercial  prudence. 
They  endorsed  and  welcomed  the  decision 
to  exchange  information  in  the  OECD  and 
other  appropriate  forums  on  all  aspects  of 
economic,  commercial  and  financial  rela- 
tions with  these  countries.  They  also  wel- 
comed the  summit  participants  agreement 
to  the  launching  of  global  negotiations  as  a 
major  political  objective. 

The  Council  members  noted  that  the 
present  easing  of  the  oil  market  and  the 
temporary  halt  in  oil  price  increases  would 
assist    global    economic    recovery.    They 
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agreed  nonetheless  that  the  treaty  partners 
should  not  be  deflected  from  their  longer- 
term  policies  of  energy  conservation  and 
development  of  alternative  energy  sources. 

Following  their  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  developing  countries, 
the  Council  members  noted  that  developed 
countries  have  a  very  real  interest  [in] 
assisting  the  developing  countries  to  over- 
come their  development  problems  and  to 
participate  for  mutual  benefit  in  the  West- 
ern economic  system.  An  important  ele- 
ment in  this  process  would  continue  to  be 
the  provision  of  adequate  official  develop- 
ment assistance,  but  it  was  also  vital  for  the 
economic  development  process  that  trade 
relations  between  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries  expand  rapidly  in  a  liberal 
international  trading  environment.  Council 
members  also  recognised  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing grant  or  other  aid  to  smaller 
developing  countries  particularly  in  the 
South  Pacific.  Continuing  efforts  were  also 
required  to  assist  developing  countries  and 
to  improve  the  international  economic  sys- 
tem. 

The  Council  members  agreed  to  meet 
again  in  Washington  in  1983  at  a  date  to  be 
decided. 


3.  The  Southwest  Pacific 


Document  465 

Letter  From  the  Representative  at  the  United 
Xations  (Kirkpatnck)  to  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  (Perez  de  Cuellar),  Xovember  18, 
19821 

Request  for  U.N. 
Observation  of 
Micronesian  Plebiscites 

In  accordance  with  rule  3  of  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  my 
Government  hereby  requests  the  convening 
of  a  special  session  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  at  which  my  Government  will  re- 
quest the  Council  to  organize  and  dispatch 
a  mission  or  series  of  missions  to  observe 
plebiscites  in  Palau,  the  Marshall  Islands 
and   the   Federated   States   of  Micronesia. 


1  Source:  U.N.  document  T/1844. 


It  is  my  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  my 
Government  has  recently  completed 
negotiations  with  three  duly  elected  con- 
stitutional Governments  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands — the  Govern- 
ments of  Palau,  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia— on  their 
future  political  status. 

The  agreed  arrangements  are  incorpo- 
rated in  a  document  known  as  the  Compact 
of  Free  Association  and  a  series  of  subsidi- 
ary and  related  agreements,  copies  of  which 
this  Mission  has  recently  furnished  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council. 

These  documents  are  now  being  com- 
mitted to  a  process  of  consideration  and 
approval  by  each  of  the  four  signatory 
Governments  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
stitutional processes  and  by  the  voters  of 
Palau,  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federat- 
ed States  of  Micronesia  by  plebiscites  in 
which  the  voters  will  be  invited  either  to 
approve  the  Compact  of  Free  Association 
or  to  ask  their  Government  to  negotiate 
independence  or  a  closer  relationship  with 
the  United  States. 

The  Administering  Authority  and  the 
Micronesian  Governments  envisage  that 
this  process  will  lead  to  the  termination  of 
the  trusteeship.  It  has  long  been  their  wish 
that  this  important  act  of  self-determination 
should  be  conducted  under  the  observation 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  they  so  agreed  in 
1978.  The  Trusteeship  Council  followed 
such  a  procedure  in  sending  a  mission  to 
observe  the  act  of  self-determination  car- 
ried out  in  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in 
June  1975. 

In  carrying  forward  the  process  of  self- 
determination,  the  United  States  as  Ad- 
ministering Authority  is  continuing  to  ob- 
serve and  implement  Article  76  b  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  which  pro- 
vides that  the  basic  objectives  of  the  trustee- 
ship system  are  "to  promote  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories, and  their  progressive  development 
towards  self-government  or  independence 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  territory  and  its  peo- 
ples and  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the 
peoples  concerned,  and  as  may  be  provided 
by  the  terms  of  each  trusteeship  agree- 
ment" and  Article  6  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Given  the  limited  character  of  the  special 
session,  mv  Government  believes  that  the 
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30-day  period  of  notification  referred  to  in 
rule  4  of  the  Council  rules  which,  "as  a 
rule",  is  to  precede  the  date  of  a  session  of 
the  Council  might,  in  this  instance,  be 
abridged.  Should  that  prove  impossible,  my 
Government  requests  that,  in  any  event, 
and  for  reasons  of  convenience  and  econo- 
my, the  special  session  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  be  held  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  current  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

I  should  like  to  request  that  this  letter  be 
circulated  as  an  official  document  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council.2 


Document  466 


Prepared  Statement  by  the  President's 
Personal  Representative  for  Micronesian 
Status  Negotiations  (Zeder)  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  December  10,  19823 


Micronesian  Political 
Status  Negotiations 

1.    HISTORY 

Negotiations  began  in  1969.  The  United 
States  offered  territorial  status  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  which  their  elected  representatives 
generally  rejected  in  favor  of  a  looser,  but 
still  close,  relationship  known  as  free  as- 
sociation. (The  United  States  has  ad- 
ministered the  islands  since  World  War  II 
and,  since  1947,  under  a  Trusteeship 
Agreement  with  the  United  Nations.)4 

The  exception  was  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  who  in  1972 
began  separate  negotiations  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  territorial  status,  completed  in 
1975  in  the  "Covenant  to  Establish  a  Com- 
monwealth ...  in  Political  Union  with  the 
United  States"  (Public  Law  94-241  of 
March  24,  1976).* 


2  Regarding  these  negotiations  and  the  result- 
ing agreements,  see  infra. 

3  Source:  Micronesian  Status  Negotiations:  Hearing 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1983),  pp.  7-10.  For  the  complete 
text  of  Ambassador  Zeder's  testimony,  see  ibid., 
pp.  2-22. 

4  For  text,  see  12  Bevans  951. 

5  For  text,  see  90  Stat.  263.  Ellipsis  appears  in 
the  source  text. 


Negotiations  for  this  status  of  free  as- 
sociation, which  the  Micronesians  them- 
selves had  proposed,  continued  throughout 
the  1970's  under  three  administrations.  By 
1978,  as  the  result  of  action  by  the  remain- 
ing districts  of  the  Trust  Territory  on  a 
draft  constitution  for  a  unified  Micronesia, 
three  separate  entities  had  emerged — 
Palau,  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia  (FSM) — and  the 
United  States  had  agreed  to  negotiate  with 
each  of  them  for  a  common  relationship6 


6  The  Statement  of  Principles  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  the  three 
Micronesian  Political  Status  Commissions  in  Hilo, 
Hawaii,  April  9,  1978,  reads  as  follows: 

"1.  An  agreement  of  free  association  will  be 
concluded  on  a  government-to-government  basis 
and  executed  prior  to  termination  of  the  United 
Nations  trusteeship.  During  the  life  of  the  agree- 
ment the  political  status  of  the  peoples  of 
Micronesia  shall  remain  that  of  free  association  as 
distinguished  from  independence.  The  agree- 
ment will  be  subject  to  the  implementing  authori- 
ty of  the  United  States  Congress. 

"2.  The  agreement  of  free  association  will  be 
put  to  a  United  Nations  observed  plebiscite. 

"3.  Constitutional  arrangements  for  the  gover- 
nance of  Micronesia  shall  be  in  accord  with  the 
political  status  of  free  association  as  set  forth  in 
these  principles. 

"4.  The  peoples  of  Micronesia  will  enjoy  full 
internal  self-government. 

"5.  The  United  States  will  have  full  authority 
and  responsibility  for  security  and  defense  mat- 
ters in  or  relating  to  Micronesia,  including  the 
establishment  of  necessary  military  facilities  and 
the  exercise  of  appropriate  operating  rights.  The 
peoples  of  Micronesia  will  refrain  from  actions 
which  the  United  States  determines  after  appro- 
priate consultations  to  be  incompatible  with  its 
authority  and  responsibility  for  security  and  de- 
fense matters  in  or  relating  to  Micronesia.  This 
authority  and  responsibility  will  be  assured  for  15 
years,  and  thereafter  as  mutually  agreed.  Specific 
land  arrangements  will  remain  in  effect  according 
to  their  terms  which  shall  be  negotiated  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  trusteeship  agreement. 

"6.  The  peoples  of  Micronesia  will  have 
authority  and  responsibility  for  their  foreign  af- 
fairs including  marine  resources.  They  will  con- 
sult with  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of  this 
authority  and  will  refrain  from  actions  which  the 
United  States  determines  to  be  incompatible  with 
its  authority  and  responsibility  for  security  and 
defense  matters  in  or  relating  to  Micronesia.  The 
United  States  may  act  on  behalf  of  the  peoples  of 
Micronesia  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs  as  mu- 
tually agreed  from  time  to  time. 

"7.  The  agreement  will  permit  unilateral  ter- 
mination of  the  free  association  political  status  by 
the  processes  through  which  it  was  entered  and 
set  forth  in  the  agreement  and  subject  to  the 
continuation  of  the  United  States  defense  authori- 
ty and  responsibility  as  set  forth  in  Principle  5,  but 
any  plebiscite  terminating  the  free  association 
political  status  will  not  require  United  Nations 
observation. 

"8.  Should  the  free  association  political  status 
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whose  provisions  would  be  set  forth  in  a 
document  known  as  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association. 

The  Compact  and  its  first  several  related 
agreements  were  initialed,  but  not  signed, 
in  October  and  November  1980.7 

This  administration,  upon  assuming  of- 
fice, conducted  a  comprehensive  review  of 
policy  toward  the  Trust  Territory  and  in 
September  1981  determined  that  the 
Trusteeship  should  indeed  be  terminated 
and  that  the  political  status  negotiations 
should  be  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the 
initialed  Compact. 

Negotiations  resumed  in  October  1981 
on  some  revisions  to  the  initialed  Compact 
and  on  the  remaining  agreements  related  to 
it.  The  negotiations  were  essentially  con- 
cluded when  I  signed  the  Compact  and  its 
related  documents  with  the  President  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  on  May  30,  1982,  and  with 
the  chief  negotiators  for  Palau  and  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  on  August 
26  and  October  1,  1982,  respectively.8 

2.    WHAT  THE  COMPACT  PROVIDES 

The  relationship  of  free  association  has 
no  precedent  in  U.S.  constitutional  practice 
and  few  precedents  in  international  law. 
Essentially,  it  would  create  three  sovereign 
states  in  the  western  Pacific  which  would 
enjoy  full  internal  self-government  and  very 
substantial  authority  in  foreign  affairs  but 
would  have  vested  in  the  United  States  full 
responsibility  and  authority  for  their  de- 
fense for  minimum  periods  of  15  years  (in 
the  cases  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the 
FSM)  or  50  years  (in  the  case  of  Palau). 

The  United  States  would  provide  agreed 
amounts  of  grant  financial  assistance  and 


be  mutually  terminated  the  United  States'  eco- 
nomic assistance  shall  continue  as  mutually 
agreed.  Should  the  United  States  terminate  the 
free  association  relationship,  its  economic  assis- 
tance to  Micronesia  shall  continue  at  the  levels 
and  for  the  term  initially  agreed.  If  the  agreement 
is  otherwise  terminated  the  United  States  shall  no 
longer  be  obligated  to  provide  the  same  amounts 
of  economic  assistance  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  initially  agreed.  An  early  free  association 
agreement  based  on  the  foregoing  eight  princi- 
ples shall  be  pursued  by  the  parties."  (Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  June  1978,  p.  49) 

7  For  an  announcement  of  the  initialing  of  the 
Compact,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Docu- 
ments, 1977-1980,  pp.  962-964. 

8  For  a  summary  of  the  Compact  and  its  related 
agreements,  see  U.N.  document  T/1851:  Report  of 
the  United  Nations  Visiting  Mission  to  Observe  the 
Plebiscite  in  Palau,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
February  1983,  pp.  3-10. 


certain  Federal  programs  and  services,  for 
the  same  minimum  periods.  Forty  percent 
of  the  grant  funding  (which  in  turn  is  the 
major  part  of  the  Compact  funding)  would 
be  earmarked  for  economic  development,  a 
provision  which  the  administration  believes 
would  give  each  of  the  three  states  a  reason- 
able chance  of  achieving  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  basic  relationship  of  free  association 
would  be  indefinite  in  duration,  subject  to 
termination  by  mutual  agreement  or  by  the 
unilateral^iction  of  any  of  the  governments. 
The  economic  and  defense  provisions  de- 
scribed above  would  be  subject  to 
renegotiation  and  renewal  at  the  end  of 
their  specified  minimum  periods. 

The  Compact's  funding  scheme  provides 
for  the  diminution  of  U.S.  grant  assistance 
after  the  5th  and  10th  years,  but  on  the 
other  hand  a  system  of  partial  adjustment 
for  inflation  tied  to  the  performance  of  the 
U.S.  domestic  economy  would  help  to 
maintain  the  value  of  the  funding  over  the 
years. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  United  States 
over  the  initial  15-year  period  would  be 
approximately  $2.2  billion  before  adjust- 
ment for  inflation.  Funding  for  Palau  dur- 
ing the  16th  through  50th  years  would  be 
provided  entirely  out  of  an  initial  invest- 
ment of  $60  million  made  during  the  first 
year. 

This  figure  of  $2.2  billion  over  15  years 
compares  with  a  projected  cost  of  $3.1 
billion  for  continuing  the  Trusteeship  over 
the  same  period,  assuming  that  the  same 
kinds  of  programs  now  in  operation  in  the 
Trust  Territory  were  to  continue.  Because  a 
number  of  specific  Compact  grants  would 
be  funded  in  the  first  2  or  3  years  of  free 
association,  there  would  be  no  saving  in 
those  years.  From  the  4th  year  onward, 
however,  the  annual  savings  would  begin  to 
accrue. 

The  Compact  and  its  subsidiary  agree- 
ments provide  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  provide  the  services  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  National  Weather 
Service,  and,  in  the  event  of  natural  disas- 
ters, of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  would  continue  to  provide 
international  postal  service,  although  as  the 
result  of  a  modification  negotiated  just  this 
year  each  of  the  three  governments  would 
assume  responsibility  for  its  domestic  post- 
al operations.  The  costs  of  these  services 
are  included  in  the  figures  mentioned 
above. 
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Returning  for  a  moment  to  defense  mat- 
ters in  more  detail,  the  Compact  and  its 
subsidiary  agreements  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  operate  the 
Kwajalein  Missile  Range  for  a  period  of  up 
to  30  years  and  would  provide  us  contin- 
gency use-rights  in  Palau  for  military  pur- 
poses: specifically,  a  small  exclusive-use 
area  and  a  larger,  adjacent  nonexclusive- 
use  area  for  military  training;  joint  use  of 
two  existing  airfields;  and  use  of  a  portion 
of  the  harbor.  It  should  be  stressed  that 
these  are  contingency  rights  and  that  the 
United  States  has  no  present  intention  to 
establish  military  facilities  in  Palau.  There  is 
no  comparable  reservation  of  use  rights  in 
the  FSM. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  undertakes 
in  the  Compact  to  defend  the  Freely  As- 
sociated States  as  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens  are  defended  for  the  minimum  peri- 
od mentioned  earlier:  15  years  in  the  cases 
of  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  FSM,  and  50 
years  in  the  case  of  Palau.  For  the  same 
minimum  periods  the  United  States  would 
have  the  right,  after  consultation,  to  disap- 
prove action  by  any  of  the  governments 
which  in  our  view  compromised  our  ability 
to  provide  such  defense. 

Further,  the  United  States  under  the 
Compact  has  the  right  to  foreclose  use  of 
the  territory  of  the  Freely  Associated  States 
by  the  military  forces,  or  for  the  military 
purposes  of,  any  third  nation.  That  right 
would  extend  in  each  jurisdiction  until 
otherwise  mutually  agreed,  and  in  return 
the  United  States  would  for  the  same  period 
guarantee  the  defense  of  each  of  the  states 
on  basis  comparable  to  that  which  underlies 
our  mutual  security  agreements  with  our 
closest  allies.  The  intent  of  this  provision  is 
to  ensure  that  the  territory  of  Micronesia 
may  never  again  be  used  for  purposes  of 
aggression  against  the  United  States,  or 
against  the  Micronesians  themselves,  as  it 
was  in  World  War  II. 

Other  agreements  subsidiary  to  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  deal  with  such 
matters  as  telecommunications,  extradition, 
the  turnover  of  Federal  property  to  the 
Micronesian  governments,  the  status  of 
U.S.  forces  who  may  be  stationed  in 
Micronesia  (including  personnel  at  Kwaja- 
lein and  the  Military  Civic  Action  Teams 
which  now  operate  in  Palau  and  three  of  the 
four  states  of  the  FSM),  and  other  technical 
matters. 


[3.]    SPECIAL  NEGOTIATING  ISSUES 

The  constitution  adopted  by  the  elector- 
ate of  Palau  in  July  1980  contained  three 


provisions  which,  if  literally  applied,  would 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  free  association  with 
Palau.  They  concerned  the  banning  of  nu- 
clear, chemical,  biological  and  other  sub- 
stances; a  very  extensive  claim  of  maritime 
sovereignty  which  would  have  brought 
Palau  into  conflict  with  neighboring  states; 
and  the  use  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
by  the  Government  of  Palau.  The  Palauan 
Constitution  itself  provides  remedies  for 
the  first  two  of  those  issues,  which  have 
been  resolved  through  signed  agreements 
related  to  the  Compact.  The  third  issue  is 
resolved  in  the  agreement  on  Military  Use 
and  Operating  Rights,  whose  contingency 
use  provisions  are  summarized  above.  (An 
administration  position  paper  attached  to 
this  outline  treats  these  issues  in  greater 
detail.)9 

In  the  case  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the 
Compact  undertakes  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive settlement  of  all  claims  arising  out  of 
the  nuclear  testing  program  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  conducted  at  Bikini  and  Enewetak 
Atolls  in  the  northern  Marshalls  from  1946 
to  1958,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  intent  of 
existing  U.S.  legislation  on  medical  treat- 
ment of  the  persons  affected  by  the  pro- 
gram and  to  continue  to  provide  supple- 
mental food  to  them  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  subsidiary  agreement  to  this  effect  pro- 
vides about  $150  million  in  payments  and 
programs  and,  if  approved  in  the  Marshalls 
and  funded  by  the  Congress,  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  mooting  about  $7  billion 
in  claims  against  the  United  States  and  its 
contractors  now  pending  in  the  Federal 
courts.  The  administration  regards  the 
signed  agreement  as  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  President  Kabua  of  the  Marshalls  has 
proposed  revisions  to  it.  I  am  leaving  Wash- 
ington tommorrow  to  meet  with  him,  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  and  some  of  the  affected 
people  and  their  legal  representatives  to  try 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  revision  of  this 
agreement.  It  is  the  only  major  piece  of 
unfinished  business  in  the  negotiations. 

[4.]    THE  APPROVAL  PROCESS 

The  Compact  provides  that  it  must  be 
approved  by  the  three  Micronesian  govern- 
ments in  accordance  with  their  constitu- 
tional processes  (which  includes  action  by 
their  legislatures)  and  by  their  voters  in  a 
plebiscite. 

The  original  intention  was  to  hold  the 
plebiscite  simultaneously  in  all  three  ju- 


9  For  text,  see  Micronesian  Status  Negotiations,  pp. 
10-13. 
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risdictions,  but  this  eventually  proved  im- 
possible because  of  the  differing  pace  of 
their  respective  negotiations  with  us.  We 
have  therefore  acceded  to  the  idea  of  dif- 
ferent dates.  The  first  plebiscite  will  take 
place  in  Palau  on  Tuesday,  January  1 1.  We 
hope  that  plebiscites  can  follow  soon  after 
in  both  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  FSM — 
certainly  within  the  first  few  months  of 
1983. 

In  each  jurisdiction  there  will  be  a  voter 
information  program  leading  up  to  the 
plebiscite.  The  program  in  Palau  began  in 
early  September  and  is  going  full  tilt.  I  saw 
it  in  operation  when  I  was  there  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  organizers  of  the  program  are 
using  public  meetings,  published  materials 
including  translations  of  the  Compact  into 
Palauan  and  two  other  local  languages,  and 
daily  radio  and  television  broadcasts  to  in- 
form the  voters  of  the  issues  before  them. 

The  plebiscite  in  Palau,  and  those  to 
follow  in  the  other  two  jurisdictions,  will  be 
acts  of  self-determination  to  which  we  will 
want  to  point  with  pride  when  we  approach 
the  United  Nations  about  terminating  the 
Trusteeship.  We  and  the  Micronesian 
negotiators  agreed  long  ago  that  the  United 
Nations  should  be  invited  to  observe  the 
plebiscites  (as  it  did  the  plebiscite  on  the 
Northern  Marianas  Covenant  in  1975).  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  asked  for  a  brief  special 
session  of  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council  at 
which  we  can  present  our  formal  request  for 
the  dispatch  of  all  three  plebiscite  observer 
missions.  That  session  will  begin  in  New 
York  next  Thursday,  December  16.10 

The  other  portion  of  the  approval  proc- 
ess will  take  place  here  in  Washington, 
when  the  administration  presents  the  Com- 
pact to  the  Congress  for  consideration.  We 
intend  to  present  it  as  a  Joint  Resolution  for 
enactment  as  a  Public  Law  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  same  way  the  Northern 
Marianas  Covenant  was  presented  and  ap- 
proved. Majority  approval  of  both  Houses 
would  be  required,  for  the  Compact  will 
constitute  a  multi-year  authorization  and 
will  amend  numerous  domestic  laws.  The 
Compact  would  thus  be  an  Executive-Con- 
gressional Agreement  and  contain  interna- 
tional obligations. 


We  expect  to  submit  the  Compact  early 
in  the  life  of  the  98th  Congress,  although 
we  realize  that  the  relevant  Committees 
may  choose  to  give  it  no  more  than  prelimi- 
nary consideration  until  the  voters  of 
Micronesia  have  spoken  in  the  plebiscites. 
We  consider  the  Compact's  path  through 
the  Congress  to  be  a  matter  entirely  within 
the  purview  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively. 

5.    TERMINATING  THE  TRUSTEESHIP 

The  1947  Trusteeship  Agreement  pre- 
scribes no  procedures  for  its  own  termina- 
tion, and  there  is  no  real  precedent  in  U.N. 
practice  because  this  one  is  the  only  strate- 
gic trusteeship  ever  established.  Ultimate 
responsiblity  for  it  therefore  rests  with  the 
Security  Council,  whereas  in  the  cases  of 
the  other  ten  trusteeships — all  now  ter- 
minated— the  body  with  ultimate  responsi- 
bility was  the  General  Assembly.  Like  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council  has 
(under  Article  83(3)  of  the  U.N.  Charter)11 
availed  itself  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  in  overseeing  our  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trusteeship. 

To  date  we  have  said  only  that  we  will 
take  up  the  matter  of  termination  with  the 
appropriate  United  Nations  bodies — the 
Trusteeship  and  Security  Councils — at  the 
appropriate  time.  We  will  decide  our  pre- 
cise course  of  action  closer  to  the  event. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  over 
the  years  that  our  attempt  to  terminate  the 
Trusteeship  might  be  frustrated  by  a  veto  in 
the  Security  Council.  Wre  believe  that  no 
nation  or  group  of  nations  could  in  good 
conscience  object  to,  or  attempt  to  ob- 
struct, the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  by  the  peoples  of  the  Trust 
Territory.  In  the  exercise  of  our  responsi- 
bility as  Administering  Authority  under  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement,  we  will  seek  to 
prevent  procedural  maneuvers  aimed  at  ob- 
structing the  realization  of  that  right. 


10  The  Trusteeship  Council  met  in  special  ses- 
sion, December  16-20,  1982.  At  its  1543d  meet- 
ing, on  December  20,  the  Council  adopted  Reso- 
lution 2174  (S-XV),  by  which  it  decided  to  send 
visiting  missions  to  Palau,  the  Marshall  Islands, 
and  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  to  observe 
the  plebiscites.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  3  (United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
France)  to  1  (Soviet  Union);  for  text,  see  U.N. 
document  T/L.1233. 


11  For  text,  see  3  Bevans  1153. 
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4.  Developments  Affecting 
Southeast  Asia 

Document  467 


Statement  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
(Stoessel)  Before  trie  Fourth  Ministerial 
Meeting  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations, 
March  9,  1982 J 

ASEAN-U.S.  Dialogue 

I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  to  the 
fourth  ASEAN-U.S.  dialogue.  It  is  especial- 
ly gratifying  for  me  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  a  regional  group  which  has  achieved 
an  unqualified  success  in  bringing  progress, 
stability,  and  international  prestige  to  its 
member  countries.  The  cooperation  which 
your  nations  have  attained  in  the  economic 
and  political  fields,  both  among  yourselves 
as  well  as  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  a 
glistening  example  for  the  rest  of  us. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  close  part- 
nership which  my  country  has  established 
with  ASEAN.  It  is  a  model  for  the  way  in 
which  nations  can  work  together  on  com- 
mon problems  for  the  common  benefit.  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  administration  is 
determined  to  continue  the  high  level  of 
cooperation,  friendship,  and  openness 
which  has  been  established  with  the  ASEAN 
states;  to  listen  carefully  to  your  concerns; 
and  to  respond  positively  to  the  very  best  of 
our  ability. 

The  meeting  which  begins  today  is  part 
of  a  diverse  and  constructive  U.S.-ASEAN 
interaction  which  has  been  crucial  to  our 
mutual  efforts  to  deal  with  many  difficult 
issues.  The  process  has  taken  place  through 
the  formal  dialogue  meetings,  through  par- 
ticipation by  Secretaries  of  State  in  post- 
ASEAN  ministerial  consultations  with  di- 
alogue partners,  through  the  ASEAN  Wash- 
ington committee,  and  through  frequent 
get  togethers  on  many  subjects.  This  fruit- 
ful day-by-day  exchange  truly  demon- 
strates, as  Philippine  Foreign  Minister 
Romulo  stated  at  the  last  dialogue  meeting 
that  ASEAN  and  the  United  States  share 
long-range  concerns  for  the  continued  sta- 
bility and  sustained  growth  of  the  ASEAN 
region. 


1  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May 
1982,  pp.  45-46.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  Department  of  State  from  March  9  to 
11,  1982. 


The  dialogue  process  has  helped  ASEAN 
achieve  some  very  impressive  accomplish- 
ments. 

First,  and  particularly  impressive,  is 
ASEAN's  resolute  effort  to  achieve  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  tragic  situation  in  Viet- 
nam-occupied Kampuchea,  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  strongly  supported  and  will 
continue  to  support.  ASEAN's  effectiveness 
in  marshalling  international  support  for  its 
position,  and  in  keeping  the  pressure  on 
Vietnam  to  agree  to  a  negotiated  settlement 
which  allows  the  Cambodian  people  self- 
determination  under  U.N. -supervised  elec- 
tions, has  provided  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  strength,  diplomatic  skill,  and  maturity 
of  the  ASEAN  nations. 

Another  impressive  accomplishment  fa- 
cilitated by  the  dialogue  process  has  been 
the  successful  effort  to  deal,  in  humanitari- 
an fashion,  with  the  inundation  of  In- 
dochina refugees,  which  only  3  years  ago 
posed  a  severe  crisis  for  ASEAN.  ASEAN 
efforts,  including  establishment  of  regional 
processing  centers  and  cooperation  with 
the  international  community  on  refugee  re- 
lief and  resettlement,  have  converted  this 
into  a  manageable,  though  still  difficult, 
problem.  It  is  doubtful  that  this  could  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  existence  of 
ASEAN  and  the  dialogue  process.  The 
United  States  is  continuing  to  support 
ASEAN  and  to  live  up  to  its  humanitarian 
obligations  by  accepting  large  numbers  of 
Southeast  Asian  refugees  for  resettlement. 

The  dialogue  process  has  brought  about 
concrete  and  practical  improvements  in 
economic  and  commercial  relations  be- 
tween ASEAN  and  the  United  States.  The 
second  dialogue  meeting  in  1978  contribut- 
ed to  the  U.S.  decision  to  support  negotia- 
tion of  the  common  fund.  The  United 
States  signed  the  resulting  agreement  and 
is  prepared  to  take  further  steps  toward 
ratification  provided  that  commodity  agree- 
ments decide  to  associate  with  the  fund. 
The  United  States  also  signed  the  Interna- 
tional Rubber  Agreement  and  played  a  cen- 
tral role  in  the  establishment  of  its  head- 
quarters in  Malaysia,  an  important  ASEAN 
goal.  We  have  cooperated  in  an  ASEAN 
development  program,  which  addresses 
crucial  regional  problems  by  sharing  our 
technology  and  experience.  These  pro- 
grams are  moving  forward  at  a  good  pace. 
We  intend  to  build  on  these  programs  to 
further  advance  ASEAN  regional  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  trade  field,  ASEAN  has  been  given 
status  as  a  regional  association  eligible  for 
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cumulative  treatment  under  GSP  rules  of 
origin,  and  Indonesia  has  become  eligible 
for  GSP.  ASEAN  is  a  major  beneficiary  of 
this  program  and  is  showing  an  expanding 
ability  to  make  use  of  GSP  concessions.  We 
have  been  able  to  discuss  GAIT  and  other 
trade  issues  with  creativity  and  candor  be- 
cause of  the  relationship  built  up  through 
the  dialogue. 

This  administration  is  particularly  con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  the  private 
business  sector  to  development  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  commerce.  The  ASEAN- 
U.S.  Business  Council,  which  has  arisen  out 
of  the  dialogue  process,  is  proving  to  be 
one  of  its  most  important  accomplishments 
in  terms  of  long-run  economic  progress  and 
increased  trade  and  investment.  President 
Reagan  strongly  believes  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  private  enterprise  contribution 
to  economic  development,  and  the  Business 
Council  is  a  concept  we  wholeheartedly 
support.  The  impressive  success  of  market- 
oriented  ASEAN  economies  is  eloquent  tes- 
timony to  the  progress  which  private  enter- 
prises can  achieve.  We  are  exploring  ways 
in  which  the  U.S.  Government  can  further 
strengthen  the  U.S.  private  sector  contribu- 
tion to  ASEAN's  development. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
broader  global  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  poli- 
cy, particularly  in  the  East  Asian  region.  All 
of  you  in  this  room  today  will  understand 
how  the  U.S.  global  responsibilities  influ- 
ence our  regional  activities  and  capabilities. 
We  can  deal  harmoniously  and  productively 
with  economic  issues  only  in  a  climate  of 
security  and  freedom  from  external  threats. 
Indeed,  the  world  trading  system  is  predica- 
ted on  the  absence  of  hostilities  and  aggres- 
sion. It  is  precisely  to  preserve  a  peaceful 
world  system  in  which  all  can  prosper  that 
the  United  States  has  to  focus  on  threats  to 
that  system.  In  this  regard,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in 
assuring  peace  and  security  in  East  Asia. 

To  help  ASEAN  withstand  the  threat 
created  by  Vietnam's  invasion  of  Kam- 
puchea and  an  expanding  Soviet  naval  pre- 
sence, the  United  States  is  increasing  its 
military  assistance  to  individual  ASEAN 
countries,  especially  Thailand,  the  frontline 
state.  We  recognize  and  accept  the  inde- 
pendent status  of  ASEAN,  however,  and  we 
will  continue  to  provide  our  support  in  ways 
fully  acceptable  to  your  governments. 

It  is  in  this  broader  context  that  the 
United  States  places  such  high  value  on  its 
relationship  with  ASEAN.  You  are  inde- 
pendent, self-reliant,  and  economically  dy- 


namic. We  will  continue  to  support  this 
favorable  situation  with  trade,  investment, 
development  cooperation,  and  military  as- 
sistance. 

This  administration  also  is  engaged  in  a 
major  effort  to  revitalize  the  U.S.  economy. 
As  we  proceed,  we  may  not  always  be  able 
to  respond  immediately  to  your  desires  for 
increased  access  to  the  U.S.  market  or  for 
increased  U.S.  financial  support.  But  we  are 
committed  to  an  open  global  trading  system 
and  will  strongly  resist  the  winds  of  protec- 
tionism. Most  importantly,  the  renewed 
health  of  the  U.S.  economy  will  have  major 
benefits  for  international  trade,  including 
improved  markets  for  the  commodity  ex- 
ports of  the  developing  world. 

The  Agenda  for  the  fourth  dialogue  is 
well  thought  out  and  unusually  appropriate 
in  view  of  the  upcoming  GAIT  Ministerial. 
The  discussions  will  influence  how  both 
sides  proceed  in  the  global  context.  We  are 
especially  aware  of  your  concerns  about  the 
outlook  for  your  commodity  exports,  as 
well  as  your  interest  in  increasing  the  bene- 
fits from  GSP.  We  will  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  your  views  on  these  subjects 
during  the  course  of  the  dialogue. 

We  are  also  extremely  interested  in  thor- 
oughly exploring  with  you  ways  in  which  we 
can  increase  our  investment  and  financial 
cooperation,  including  transfer  of  technolo- 
gy and  increased  access  to  U.S.  capital  mar- 
kets. The  dynamism  of  ASEAN  economies 
has  led  OPIC,  the  Eximbank,  and  the  trade 
and  development  program  to  count  ASEAN 
as  one  of  their  prime  customers,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  consider  what  further  partici- 
pation these  U.S.  agencies  can  make. 

The  meeting  you  are  about  to  begin  will 
play  an  important  role  in  achieving  mutual 
understanding  of  economic  problems  and 
concerns  on  both  sides.  We  have  assembled 
our  leading  experts  on  trade,  finance,  and 
development  as  well  as  leaders  from  our 
private  business  sector,  to  discuss  your  con- 
cerns and  aspirations  thoroughly.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  results  will  lead  to  a  further 
strengthening  of  the  dynamic  and  fruitful 
relationship  between  our  countries,  leading 
to  greater  prosperity  for  all. 
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Document  468 

Joint  Press  Statement  Issued  by  the  Fourth 
Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations, 
March  11,  1982^ 

Accomplishments  of  the 
Dialogue 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  ASEAN-U.S. 
dialogue  took  place  in  Washington,  D.C., 
March  9-11   in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  ASEAN  delegations  were  led  by 
H.E.  Atmono  Suryo,  Director-General, 
ASEAN-Indonesia;  H.E.  Mohd.  Yusof  bin 
Hitam,  Director-General,  ASEAN-Malaysia; 
H.E.  Vicente  B.  Valdepenas,  Jr.,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry,  Philip- 
pines; H.E.  Sime  D.  Hidalgo,  Director-Gen- 
eral, ASEAN-Philippines;  H.E.  Punch 
Coomarasawamy,  Ambassador  of  Sin- 
gapore to  the  United  States;  and  H.E. 
Vudhi  Chuchom,  Director-General, 
ASEAN-Thailand.  H.E.  Vicente  B.  Val- 
depenas, Jr.,  leader  of  the  Philippine 
delegation,  was  the  ASEAN  spokesman. 
H.E.  Narciso  G.  Reyes,  ASEAN  Secretary 
General,  and  members  of  his  staff  were  also 
present. 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  led  by  Anthony 
C.  Albrecht,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  The 
U.S.  delegation  was  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Departments  of  State,  Com- 
merce, the  Treasury,  Agriculture,  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  AID,  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  OPIC,  and  the  Eximbank. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  welcoming 
statement  by  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Deputy  Secretary 
reaffirmed  the  close  and  friendly  ties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  ASEAN,  the 
increasingly  prosperous  effective  grouping 
of  five  nations  in  Southeast  Asia.  Secretary 
Stoessel  went  on  to  state  that  this  Adminis- 
tration is  determined  to  continue  the  high 
level  of  cooperation,  friendship,  and  open- 
ness which  has  been  established  with  the 
ASEAN  states.  The  dialogue  process  has 
helped  ASEAN  achieve  some  very  impres- 
sive accomplishments,  including  concrete 
and  practical  improvements  in  the  econom- 
ic and  commercial  relations  between 
ASEAN  and  the  United  States.  Regarding 


2  Source:   Department   of  State   Bulletin,   May 
1982,  pp.  47-48. 


the  role  of  the  private  sector,  the  ASEAN- 
U.S.  Business  Council  is  proving  to  be  most 
important  in  promoting  long-run  economic 
progress  and  increased  trade  and  invest- 
ment. 

Anthony  C.  Albrecht,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  and  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  in 
introductory  remarks,  noted  the  impor- 
tance of  ASEAN  as  the  fifth  largest  trading 
partner  with  the  United  States,  the  total 
trade  having  reached  $22  billion  in  1981 
and  that  U.S.  investment  in  the  region  was 
now  over  $5  billion  with  more  to  come.  He 
referred  to  $2.2  billion  in  Exim  loans  and 
guarantees  over  the  past  5  years.  OPIC  has 
provided  $314  million  of  insurance  on  16 
projects  in  ASEAN. 

Dr.  Vicente  B.  Valdepenas,  Jr.,  as  the 
ASEAN  spokesman,  welcomed  the  fourth 
dialogue  as  an  opportunity  for  both  the 
United  States  and  ASEAN  to  resolve  their 
common  concern  and  hoped  that  the  di- 
alogue would  further  strengthen  the  part- 
nership between  ASEAN  and  the  United 
States. 

Both  sides  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
progress  of  the  ASEAN-U.S.  dialogue  as 
evidenced  by  the  expanding  development 
cooperation  program,  cultural,  educational, 
joint  narcotics  control  activities,  and  the 
increasing  flow  of  technicians  and  officials 
between  the  two  sides. 

International  Economy 

There  was  a  wide-ranging  discussion  of 
the  issues  facing  the  world  economy.  Partic- 
ular reference  was  made  to  the  importance 
of  revitalizing  the  U.S.  economy  in  order  to 
restore  the  prosperity  and  the  growth  of  the 
world  trading  system,  including  the  ASEAN 
area.  The  United  States  welcomed  the  con- 
tinuing vigorous  growth  exhibited  by  the 
ASEAN  economies,  expressing  the  view 
that  the  role  of  the  private  sector  was  one  of 
the  major  elements  in  their  prosperity. 

The  ASEAN  side  reassured  the  U.S.  side 
that  ASEAN  states  have  always  taken  a 
positive  attitude  in  searching  for  a  healthy 
international  political  and  economic  envi- 
ronment. However,  the  ASEAN  delegations 
expressed  concern  over  certain  recent 
developments  such  as  the  U.S.  policy  on 
commodities  of  interest  to  ASEAN  particu- 
larly tin  and  sugar;  on  the  integrated  pro- 
gram for  commodities;  U.S.  policy  on  multi- 
lateral development  banks;  economic  coop- 
eration in  developing  countries  activities; 
and  the  U.S.  position  on  global  negotia- 
tions. Nonetheless,  ASEAN  is  hopeful  that 
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the  spirit  of  genuine  cooperation  and 
meaningful  consultations  fostered  at  the 
Cancun  summit,  which  has  characterized 
the  ASEAN-U.S.  dialogue  and  its  activities, 
would  result  in  mutually  beneficial  and  co- 
operative endeavors. 

Trade  and  Commodities 

Both  sides  discussed  the  results  of  the 
MTN  including  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
the  agreements  on  nontariff  measures. 
Both  sides  noted  that  slow  economic 
growth  and  unemployment  led  to  rising 
protectionist  sentiment  in  many  countries 
and  pointed  to  the  advantages  of  maintain- 
ing an  open  international  trading  system 
and  the  need  to  resist  protectionist  trends. 

Both  sides  referred  to  the  importance  of 
the  upcoming  GAIT'  ministerial  meeting 
and  view  it  as  a  forum  to  improve  the 
multilateral  trading  system. 

The  ASEAN  side  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  U.S.  GSP  scheme  which  has  benefit- 
ted ASEAN  exports,  particularly  of  manu- 
facturers, and  welcomed  the  U.S.  efforts  to 
further  improve  the  scheme  as  well  as  assist 
ASEAN  countries  in  better  utilizing  the 
scheme.  The  ASEAN  side  further  stressed 
the  importance  of  making  the  GSP  scheme  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  U.S.  trade  policy. 

The  ASEAN  side  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  basic  commodity  exports  in  their 
respective  economies.  They  expressed  their 
concern  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  in- 
tegrated program  for  commodities  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  effective 
international  commodity  agreements  which 
will  contribute  to  the  stabilization  of  prices. 
The  ASEAN  side  reiterated  their  strong 
concern  with  regard  to  GSA  release  of  tin 
onto  the  world  market. 

The  U.S.  side  recognized  the  views  of 
ASEAN  on  commodities  and  reiterated  its 
policy  of  support  for  a  case-by-case  ap- 
proach toward  commodity  matters.  The 
United  States  cited  its  active  participation  in 
the  International  Natural  Rubber,  Sugar, 
and  Coffee  Agreements.  The  U.S.  side  felt 
that  GSA  sales  had  not  disrupted  the  tin 
market  but  expressed  its  understanding  of 
the  ASEAN  concern  with  regard  to  GSA 
sales  of  tin  and  in  this  context  offered  to 
hold  special  consultations  with  ASEAN 
countries.  At  the  same  time  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment wished  to  assure  tin  producers  that 
it  would  cooperate  with  the  sixth  ITA  and 
expects  that  consumers  and  producers 
would  join  even  though  for  well-known 
reasons  the  United  States  would  be  unable 
to  participate  in  the  agreement. 


The  ASEAN  side  expressed  serious  con- 
cern on  the  possible  adverse  effects  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative  on  ASEAN  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  in  particular 
sugar,  a  substantial  portion  of  which  have 
been  subject  to  full  tariff  duties  and  fees  not 
only  on  account  of  their  being  ineligible 
under  the  U.S.  GSP  but  also  due  to  the  U.S. 
sugar  price  support  program.  The  ASEAN 
side  believed  that  the  tariff  benefits  that 
would  be  accorded  beneficiary  sugar  ex- 
porting countries  under  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative  would  result  in  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  for  ASEAN  sugar  exports. 
The  U.S.  side  indicated  that  an  objective  of 
the  overall  Caribbean  Basin  initiative  is  to 
encourage  diversification  away  from  sugar 
and  that  the  U.S.  does  not  expect  that 
Caribbean  sugar  exports  to  the  United 
States  will  rise  significantly  above  historical 
levels. 

Investment  and  Finance 

Both  sides  recognized  the  vital  role  of 
private  capital  in  economic  development 
and  stressed  the  importance  of  maintaining 
a  favorable  investment  climate. 

The  ASEAN  side  requested  the  United 
States  to  facilitate  ASEAN's  efforts  to  raise 
financing  for  their  development  projects,  to 
organize  investment  seminars,  and  to  un- 
dertake other  measures  to  promote  U.S. 
investment  in  the  ASEAN  countries.  On 
financial  cooperation,  ASEAN  requested 
the  United  States  first,  to  encourage  U.S. 
financial  institutions  to  work  on  ASEAN 
industrial  project  financing;  second,  to 
make  available  technical  expertise  of  finan- 
cial issues;  third,  to  organize  programs  such 
as  seminars,  study  tours,  and  on-the-job 
training  to  assist  ASEAN  access  to  the  U.S. 
capital  market;  fourth,  to  organize  study 
tours  or  training  programs  on  insurance; 
and  finally,  to  encourage  the  U.S.  Eximbank 
to  continue  its  effort  to  promote  ASEAN 
development. 

The  U.S.  side  indicated  that  they  un- 
derstood and  supported  the  economic  de- 
velopment objectives  which  underlay  these 
proposals,  and  they  would  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  them.  In  particular,  regarding 
seminars,  investment  missions,  and  feasibil- 
ity studies,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
make  further  proposals.  The  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives pointed  to  the  programs  of  sever- 
al U.S.  Government  agencies — including 
the  U.S.  Eximbank,  OPIC,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  the  trade  and  development 
program — which  are  active  in  the  ASEAN 
region  in  support  of  U.S.  investment.  The 
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Eximbank  has  sizable  commitments  in  the 
ASEAN  region  and  is  prepared  to  increase 
these  commitments.  Similarly,  the  United 
States  noted  that  OPIC  had  been  active  in 
providing  insurance,  loan  guarantees,  and 
feasibility  studies  grants  in  the  ASEAN  area; 
still  there  is  considerable  scope  for  expan- 
sion of  OPIC  activities  in  the  region. 

ASEAN-U.S.  Business  Council 

Both  sides  welcomed  the  special  presen- 
tation closely  related  to  trade  and  invest- 
ment issues  made  by  Mr.  William  E.  Tucker, 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  section  of  the  ASEAN- 
U.S.  Business  Council.  His  reference  to  the 
training  and  technology  transfer  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  U.S.  firms  for  the  ASEAN 
area  was  welcome.  Both  sides  considered 
that  the  possibility  of  future  participation  by 
private  sector  representatives  in  appropri- 
ate dialogue  sessions,  by  invitation,  would 
be  desirable. 

Development  Cooperation 

Both  sides  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  progress  made  in  six  ongoing  ASEAN- 
U.S.  development  projects  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  energy,  public  health,  and  aca- 
demic training  and  research.  ASEAN-U.S. 
projects  are  now  underway  or  planned  in  all 
five  member  countries. 

The  growing  success  of  the  cooperation 
between  ASEAN  and  the  United  States  with 
AID  funding  was  underlined  by  the  signing 
of  the  seventh  project  agreement  between 
the  U.S.  Government  and  ASEAN  during 
the  dialogue  by  AID  Administrator  M.  Peter 
McPherson  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia to  the  United  States,  D.  Ashari,  on 
behalf  of  ASEAN.  The  agreement  provides 
$1  million  of  AID  assistance  over  3  years. 
This  is  the  second  energy  project  between 
ASEAN  and  the  United  States  in  the  very 
important  area  of  energy  planning  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  first  ASEAN-U.S.  development  co- 
operation agreement  was  signed  in  1979 
and  since  then  AID  has  committed  $16.5 
million  in  economic  assistance  to  ASEAN 
regional  projects. 

Other  topics  discussed  during  the  meet- 
ing included  narcotics  control,  cooperation 
in  science  and  technology,  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, cultural  affairs,  and  shipping.  On 
ocean  shipping  policy  ASEAN  requested 
the  U.S.  Government  to  approve  as  soon  as 
possible  its  proposed  legislation  to  exempt 
the  shipping  lines  of  developing  countries 
from  being  classified  as  controlled  carriers. 


Both  sides  agreed  to  study  carefully  the 
proposals  and  suggestions  exchanged  in 
the  various  fields  during  these  discussions 
with  the  aim  of  strengthening  ASEAN-U.S. 
cooperation. 


Document  469 

Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
March  15,  1982* 

Clarification  on  Increased 
U.S.  Military  Aid  to 
Southeast  Asia 

Q.  This  morning  Deputy  Secretary 
Stoessel  spoke  about  stepped-up  military 
aid  to  countries  in  Southeast  Asia.4  Do  you 
have  any  specifics  on  that — whether  or  not 
it  is  something  new  above  and  beyond  pro- 
grams that  have  already  been  announced? 

A.  No.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  the 
Deputy  Secretary  said. 

Clarification. 

Deputy  Secretary  Stoessel  was  referring 
to  administration  decisions  to  increase  the 
levels  of  military  assistance  in  the  FY  1982 
programs  in  certain  key  countries  in  South- 
east Asia.  For  instance,  Thailand,  the  front- 
line ASEAN  state,  faces  Vietnamese  forces 
across  its  border  in  Kampuchea.  Thailand  is 
modernizing  its  armed  forces  to  meet  this 
threat,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
its  commitment  to  continued  economic 
growth.  In  support  of  this  effort  the  United 
States  increased  its  overall  security  and  de- 
velopment assistance  to  Thailand  from  ap- 
proximately $47  million  in  1979  to  $101 
million  in  1982.  Security  assistance  alone 
for  FY  1982  included  $62.5  million  in  mili- 
tary sales  credits,  $4.5  million  grant  military 
aid,  $5  million  in  grant  economic  support 
funds,  and  $1.45  million  in  grant  assistance 
for  military  education.  Assistance  provided 
in  FY  1981  and  1982  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  is 
shown  on  the  attached  table. 


3  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  posted  statement.  This  statement 
was  posted  in  response  to  a  question  asked  at  the 
March  9  Daily  Press  Briefing. 

4  The  reference  is  to  his  remarks  to  the  Fourth 
U.S.-ASEAN  ministerial  meeting;  see  document 
475. 
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ASEAN  ASSISTANCE  LEVELS  (dollars  in  thousands) 


International 
Military 
Economic  Support    Education  & 


Country 

FMS  Financing 

Econc 
Fund 

FY81 

FY82 

FY81 

Indonesia 

30,000 

40,000 

— 

Malaysia 

10,000 

10,000 

— 

Philippines 

50,000 

50,000 

30,000 

Singapore 

— 

— 

— 

Thailand 

53,400 

67,000* 

2,000 

Development 

Assistance 


FY82 


50,000 


5,000 


Training 

FY81  FY82  FY81  FY82 

1,823  2,200  68,800  67,300 

300  500  —  — 

*   591  1,000  39,700  38,858 

7  50  —  — 

795  1,450  24,180  27,600 


'Included  $4.5  million  in  MAP 


Document  470 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  (Holdridge)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
June  8,  1982* 

Favorable  Trends  and 
Current  Challenges  in 
Southeast  Asia 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  welcome  your 
invitation  to  speak  on  U.S.  policy  toward 
Southeast  Asia.  This  hearing  is  timely  as 
Deputy  Secretary  Stoessel  and  I  will  next 
week  be  meeting  with  the  ASEAN  Foreign 
Ministers  in  Singapore,6  where  many  of  the 
issues  I  will  mention  today  will  undoubtedly 
be  addressed. 

FAVORABLE  TRENDS 

Few  would  have  thought  20  years  or  even 
10  years  ago  that  Southeast  Asia  would  be 
described  this  year  in  the  financial  section 
of  the  New  York  Times  as  "the  most  upbeat 


5  Source:  U.S.  Policies  and  Programs  in  Southeast 
Asia:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  pp.  5-7. 

6  For  Deputy  Secretary  Stoessel's  speech  to  the 
ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting  in  Singapore, 
June  18,  1982,  see  document  473. 


area  of  the  world."  Although  I  have  not 
measured  Southeast  Asia's  claims  to  this 
distinction  against  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  globe,  several  important  developments, 
in  my  view,  justify  an  overall  positive  assess- 
ment both  of  developments  in  the  region 
and  of  our  relationships  there. 

Particularly  encouraging  is  the  successful 
manner  in  which  many  Southeast  Asian 
nations  have  carved  out  for  themselves  in- 
creasingly important  roles  in  the  world's 
free  market.  The  economic  growth  of  most 
of  our  Southeast  Asian  friends  to  which  I 
drew  attention  in  my  appearance  before  this 
Subcommittee  last  summer,  has  continued 
despite  a  less  than  favorable  international 
environment,  particularly  as  regards  de- 
mand for  their  principal  export  commodi- 
ties. The  ASEAN  states  in  particular  have 
both  drawn  strength  from — and  lent 
strength   to — the  world  market  economy. 

Another  positive  feature  is  the  effective- 
ness with  which  ASEAN  countries  continue 
to  rally  international  support  for  resolution 
of  the  Kampuchean  problem.  They  have 
met  continued  Vietnamese  intransigence 
with  resolution  and  resourcefulness. 
ASEAN's  success  has  been  reflected  in  an- 
other decisive  vote  on  Kampuchea  in  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  last  fall,7  equally 
broad  support  for  its  approach  to  a  political 
solution  to  the  Kampuchea  problem  spelled 
out  in  the  Declaration  of  last  July's  Interna- 
tional   Conference    on    Kampuchea,8    and 


7  The  reference  is  to  U.N.  General  Assembly 
Resolution  36/5,  adopted  on  October  21,  1981; 
for  text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Docu- 
ments, 1981,  document  552. 

8  Adopted  on  July  17,  1981,  at  the  Conference 
on  Kampuchea  held  in  New  York.  For  text,  see 
ibid.,  document  547. 
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broad  cooperation  in  applying  strong  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  Vietnam  to  help  per- 
suade it  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive  polit- 
ical solution  in  Kampuchea  as  outlined  by 
ASEAN   in  the  International  Conference. 

We  can  also  point  to  favorable  trends  in 
popular  political  participation  paralleling 
the  emphasis  that  a  market  economy  ap- 
proach places  on  freeing  individual  initia- 
tive. Three  of  the  five  ASEAN  states  held 
national  elections  this  year  and  the  other 
two  held  important  bi-elections,  adding  to 
the  foundation  of  democratic  development. 
While  progress  in  this  area  may  be  regarded 
by  some  as  uneven,  the  trend  is  encourag- 
ing when  viewed  over  the  long  term.  Cer- 
tainly prospects  are  bright  when  contrasted 
with  conditions  in  Indochina,  which  pos- 
sesses the  region's  principal  alternative 
governing  system. 

CURRENT  CHALLENGES 

When  we  meet  with  ASEAN  Foreign 
Ministers  in  Singapore  later  this  month,  the 
focus  will  be  less  on  past  accomplishments, 
of  course,  than  on  challenges  that  lie  before 
us — and  there  are  many. 

The  ASEAN  governments  are  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  current  state  of 
the  world  economy,  which  has  placed 
strains  on  them  and  on  their  relationship 
with  us.  As  we  are  all  aware,  economic 
growth  such  as  many  ASEAN  countries 
have  experienced  often  increases  popular 
expectations  faster  than  actual  incomes, 
and  the  depressed  market  for  certain  export 
commodities  has  had  a  widespread  effect 
within  their  domestic  economies.  Some 
governments  are  under  pressure  to  with- 
draw from  competition  through  restrictive 
and  thus  ultimately  self-defeating  trade  ar- 
rangements. There  is  a  widespread  fear  that 
the  United  States  itself  might  turn  to  pro- 
tectionism. We  will  stress  our  commitment 
to  get  our  own  economy  into  order,  to 
resolve  trade  and  investment  problems  in  a 
manner  which  will  deepen  attachments  to 
the  market  economy,  and  to  contribute  to 
balanced  growth  through  investment,  trade 
and  development  assistance  programs.  Im- 
proving the  global  economic  climate  will 
also  be  important  in  this  respect  and  I  think 
that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  point  to  some 
positive  movement  arising  from  the  Ver- 
sailles Summit.  We  will  ask  in  return  for 
ASEAN's  continued  cooperation  in  assur- 
ing that  the  world  market  from  which  we  all 
have  drawn  our  strength  remains  competi- 
tive and  thus  efficient. 

Continued  Vietnamese  intransigence  on 
Kampuchea    and    the    threat    Vietnamese 


forces  pose  to  our  good  friend,  Thailand, 
are  also  matters  of  immediate  and  great 
concern  to  ASEAN  and  the  U.S.  alike.  The 
repressive  measures  used  by  the  Indochin- 
ese  regimes  to  control  their  own  people 
including  the  use  of  lethal  chemical  agents 
against  civilian  populations  is  an  additional 
disturbing  element.  Pressing  for  a  political 
solution  to  the  Kampuchea  problem  while 
strengthening  the  military  forces  of  Thai- 
land and  its  friends  in  the  area  are  parallel, 
complementary  measures  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. We  will  reassure  the  ASEAN  states 
that  they  can  rely  on  our  firm  support  for 
their  efforts  to  promote  a  Kampuchean 
settlement  based  on  the  declaration  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Kampuchea. 
We  believe  ASEAN  governments  should 
continue  to  take  the  lead  on  this  issue 
because  of  their  demonstrated  success  in 
marshalling  international  support  and  be- 
cause of  their  sound  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems involved.  At  the  same  time,  we  will 
stress  the  reliability  of  the  United  States  as  a 
treaty  ally  to  Thailand,  as  a  counterweight 
to  the  growing  Soviet  military  presence  in 
Indochina,  and  as  a  reliable  supplier  of 
credit,  equipment  and  training  for  the  mod- 
est military  modernization  programs  of 
friendly  Southeast  Asian  countries. 

While  Indochinese  refugee  flows  have 
fortunately  diminished  markedly  in  past 
months,  they  remain  a  problem  for  the  first 
asylum  countries.  It  is  important  that  the 
residual  refugee  population  in  Thailand, 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia  continue  to  de- 
crease, and  we  will  work  with  other  resettle- 
ment countries  toward  this  end. 

The  lack  of  a  complete  accounting  for 
U.S.  servicemen  missing  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  is  a  bilateral  problem  to 
which  we  assign  highest  priority.  We  will 
continue  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  the  governments  of  Vietnam 
and  Laos  on  this  matter,  as  a  humanitarian 
issue  to  be  handled  expeditiously  and 
separately  from  other  concerns. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  Southeast  Asia  has  for 
many  years  been  known  as  the  home  of 
some  of  the  world's  most  intractable  and 
dangerous  problems.  Many  of  them  are  still 
with  us.  Today,  however,  Southeast  Asia  is 
also  the  home  of  some  of  the  world's  more 
effective  problem-solving  governments — 
and  this  has  made  a  difference. 

I  think  we  might  sum  up  the  sources  of 
favorable  developments  in  Southeast  Asia 
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by  singling  out  three  characteristics  of  our 
friends  there.  First,  they  have  strived  hard 
to  compete  in  the  world  market  economy. 
Their  overall  growth  rates,  which  are  far 
above  the  world  average,  testify  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  strength  they  have  gained  from 
such  competition.  Second,  they  have  sought 
to  cooperate  in  preserving  the  economic 
system  which  gives  them  this  growth. 
ASEAN,  which  found  common  economic 
goals  for  countries  whose  economies  are 
not  complementary  and  which  has  now  be- 
come a  potent  constructive  force  in  world 
political  councils,  is  proof  of  their  success  in 
this  field.  Finally,  they  have  recognized  and 
demonstrated  that  local  initiative  is  the 
basic  building  block  for  economic  develop- 
ment, social  progress  and  security. 

The  United  States  has  great  interest  in 
assuring  that  this  competitive  spirit,  coop- 
erative attitude  and  local  initiative  continue 
to  thrive.  Our  objectives,  therefore,  remain 
much  as  I  described  them  to  you  in  last 
year's  hearing.9  In  cooperation  with  our 
ASEAN  friends  we  will  seek  to  curb  the 
security  threat  posed  by  Vietnamese  ag- 
gression and  the  Soviet  military  presence, 
and  to  alleviate  the  economic  pressures 
caused  by  the  current  world  slump  and 
imbalances  within  our  system.  The  progress 
and  stability  of  our  friends  and  allies  in 
ASEAN  are  the  heart  of  our  policy  since 
they  form  the  foundation  for  the  favorable 
trends  we  have  thus  far  witnessed  in  South- 
east Asia. 

In  pursuing  these  goals,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
feel  certain  that  we  will  have  the  continued 
cooperation  of  your  subcommittee  and 
other  Members  of  Congress. 


Document  471 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  (Armitage)  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  fune  8,  198210 

The  Security  Threat  to 
Southeast  Asia 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  like  Ambassador  Hol- 
dridge,   have   been   pleased   at    the   many 


9  The  reference  is  to  statements  by  Holdridge 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  East  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs,  July  15,  1981.  See  ibid.,  docu- 
ment 472. 

10  Source:  U.S.  Policies  and  Programs  in  Southeast 
Asia,  pp.   10-13. 


positive  trends  we  see  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
at  the  growing  strength  of  the  friendly 
governments  in  the  region.  They  stand  in 
dramatic  contrast  to  the  economic  and  so- 
cial tragedies  spawned  by  the  Communist 
regimes  of  Indochina. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  turn  to  consid- 
eration of  the  security  threat,  I  cannot  say 
that  the  picture  has  been  much  relieved 
from  when  I  was  privileged  to  come  before 
this  distinguished  committee  last  year  at 
this  time.  I  pointed  out  then  that  after  the 
events  t>f  1975,  events  which  went  very 
much  against  our  interests,  the  unfraternal 
Communists  of  Vietnam  and  Kampuchea 
fell  into  a  bloody  and,  thus  far,  unrelenting 
struggle — a  struggle,  which  like  an  open  . 
fire,  threatens  still  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  region.  I  also  reported  that  these  events 
had  once  again  opened  the  region  to  the 
rivalries  of  the  great  powers,  rivalries  which 
the  countries  of  the  region  strongly  wish  to 
avoid. 

Today,  the  Vietnamese  divisions  remain 
at  their  work  attempting  to  "pacify"  Kam- 
puchea. The  fighting  between  the  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Khmer  resistance  groups  along 
the  Thai/Kampuchean  border,  if  anything, 
has  been  more  intense  than  in  past  years. 
The  tragic  byproduct  of  this  upheaval,  the 
flow  of  refugees  out  of  Indochina,  con- 
tinues. Above  all,  the  fighting  puts  at  risk 
the  stability  of  this  region,  which  has  seen 
far  more  than  its  share  of  trouble,  and 
which  is  of  abiding  importance  to  our  own 
national  interests. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  call  your  particu- 
lar attention  to  two  countries,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Thailand,  which  stand  as  our 
principal  security  partners  in  upholding  the 
interests  of  the  free  world  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Thailand  continues  a  gradual  military 
modernization  given  day-to-day  impetus  by 
the  events  along  her  eastern  border.  When 
Thailand's  Prime  Minister,  Prem  Tinsu- 
lanon,  came  to  Washington  last  October  in 
a  very  successful  visit.  President  Reagan, 
noting  Thailand's  status  on  the  front  lines, 
reassured  him  of  this  country's  firm  adher- 
ence to  the  security  guarantees  we  gave 
Thailand  in  the  1954  Manila  Pact."  We 
have  backed  these  assurances  with  foreign 
military  sales  and  the  provision  of  military 
training  (IMET),  both  at  expanded  levels. 
By  this  assistance,  we  play  a  major  role  in 
upgrading  Thai  forces. 


1 1  Also  known  as  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treatv,  signed  September  8,  1954;  for 
text,  see  6  UST  81. 
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We  do  not  expect  that  Thailand  can 
become  a  military  match  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese, who,  after  all,  have  the  fifth  largest 
military  force  in  the  world.  But  we  are 
certain  that,  if  pressed,  the  Thai  Armed 
Forces  would  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves in  the  event  of  invasion  of  their 
homeland.  In  slowing  down  a  Vietnamese 
assault,  they  would  buy  the  time  for  Thai- 
land's friends  to  come  to  her  assistance. 

We  conduct  periodic  training  exercises 
with  the  Thai  and  with  other  friends  in  the 
region.  Just  two  weeks  ago,  U.S.  Navy  and 
Marine  units  together  with  corresponding 
units  in  the  Thai  Armed  Forces  took  part  in 
a  large  combined  military  training  exercise, 
Operation  "Cobra  Gold."  Out  in  the  Gulf 
of  Siam  and  along  the  beaches  of  the  south- 
ern Thai  peninsula,  this  exercise  combined 
what  had  previously  been  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual exercises  into  a  comprehensive  array 
of  naval  and  marine  maneuvers.  Also,  over 
the  last  several  months,  we  have  worked  to 
increase  the  Thai  Armed  Forces'  inventory 
of  especially  needed  military  equipment.  In 
January,  we  provided  air  defense  weapons 
long  requested  by  the  Thai  Government.  In 
the  last  several  weeks,  we  airlifted  155mm 
howitzers  and  expedited  the  shipment  of 
M48  tanks.  These  items  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  urgent  Thai  Government  requests 
for  speeded  up  delivery. 

In  our  presentations  to  the  Congress 
earlier  this  year  for  security  assistance  to 
Thailand  in  fiscal  year  1983,  we  asked  for 
foreign  military  sales  allocations  of  $50 
million  in  direct  credit  and  $41  million  in 
guaranteed  loans.  We  have  asked  for  anoth- 
er $25  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  supple- 
mental funds.  These  are,  at  least  in  the  East 
Asia  region,  large  amounts.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  do  all  that  we  can  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  ally  in  acquiring  the  means  of  self- 
defense. 

The  military  situation  on  the  border, 
particularly  in  the  dry  season  months  just 
past  (the  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  this 
year)  has  brought  about  an  acceleration  of 
Vietnamese  attacks  on  the  several  Kam- 
puchean  resistance  groups  standing  be- 
tween Vietnamese  forces  and  the  Thai  bor- 
der. These  attacks  have  been  pressed  more 
stringently  than  in  past  years.  The  nature  of 
the  fighting  in  western  Kampuchea,  how- 
ever, is  such  that  fast  moving,  lightly 
equipped  guerrilla  groups  have,  in  fact, 
many  advantages  over  the  more  conven- 
tionally operating  and  numerically  superior 
Vietnamese.  The  military  situation  shows 
every  sign  of  continuing  as  it  is;  essentially  a 
cyclical  pattern  of  fighting  adding  up  to  a 


stalemate  for  some  time  to  come.  The  Viet- 
namese have  by  no  means  wiped  out  the 
resistance;  these  groups  seem  as  deter- 
mined as  ever  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  Viet- 
namese dominance  of  Kampuchea.  Indeed, 
the  seeds  of  Khmer  nationalism  have 
proved  very  resistant  to  eradication. 

I  cannot  leave  a  discussion  of  Indochina 
without  mentioning  another  important  and 
continuing  U.S.  interest  in  that  area.  That  is 
our  concern  for  nearly  2,500  Americans 
missing  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  war.  In 
the  nearly  9%  years  since  the  Paris  agree- 
ment was  signed,12  we  have  seen  little  im- 
provement in  the  cooperation  of  the  Com- 
munist governments  of  Indochina.  We 
know  they  can  be  more  forthcoming  on  the 
PW/MIA  issue  and  we  are  committed  to 
seeking  every  possible  assistance  from  them 
to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for 
those  who  remain  missing.  Because  it  is  a 
humanitarian  matter,  resolution  of  the  ac- 
counting issue  is  not  linked  to  progress  or 
lack  of  progress  on  other  contentious  issues 
between  the  United  States  and  the  In- 
dochina governments.  The  United  States 
Defense  Department  looks  forward  to  na- 
tional PW/MIA  recognition  day  on  July  9  as 
an  opportunity  [to]  show  again  that  we  have 
not  forgotten. 

In  my  statements  last  year  I  referred  to 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  as  a  vital 
irreplaceable  ally.  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  the  Philippines  is  the  key- 
stone in  our  structure  of  defense  arrange- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Philippines 
provides  the  platform  on  which  our  forces 
would  stand  and  from  which  they  would 
operate  in  the  event  of  emergencies  in  East 
Asia,  the  Indian  Ocean  area  or  southwest 
Asia.  Without  this  platform  our  ability  to 
back  up  our  interests  would  be  much  les- 
sened. 

I'm  happy  to  say  that  over  the  last  year 
our  relations  in  the  political/military  field 
with  the  Philippines  have  advanced  marked- 
ly. We  have  had  a  series  of  high  level  visits, 
capped,  if  you  will,  by  that  of  Secretary 
Weinberger  to  Manila  in  late  March.13  With 
all  our  Defense  Department  visitors  has 
gone  the  message  that  Philippine  coopera- 
tion in  our  concert  of  defense  arrangements 
is  respected  and  appreciated. 

Over  the  years,  our  relationship  with  the 
Philippines  has  come  to  be  known  as  a 
"special  relationship".  This  signifies  that 


12  Signed  at  Paris  on  January  27,  1973;  for  text, 
see  24  UST  1. 

13  See  document  526. 
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the  United  States  does  more  than  count  the 
Philippines  among  its  friends  in  the  region. 
The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  was  our 
first  ally  in  Asia.  The  U.S.-Philippines  Mu- 
tual Defense  Treaty,  signed  in  1951,14  pre- 
dates our  bilateral  defense  pacts  with  Korea 
and  Japan,  as  well  as  our  multilateral  pact 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the 
Manila  Pact  which  includes  Thailand. 

General  Ramas,  commanding  general  of 
the  Philippine  Army,  pointed  out  to  me 
during  a  recent  visit  that  the  terrible  suffer- 
ing endured  by  the  Philippine  people  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  was  totally  un- 
like the  experiences  of  other  colonial  peo- 
ples of  Southeast  Asia.  The  Filipinos  fought 
against  the  Japanese  invaders,  while  their 
country  was  still  a  dependency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Unlike  the  history  of  neighboring 
Indochina,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia,  there 
was  no  anticolonial  movement  to  throw  the 
Americans  out  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
Filipinos  had  been  promised  their  indepen- 
dence and  they  got  it,  on  time,  in  1946. 
General  Ramas  made  the  point  that  both 
our  countries  shared  many  of  the  same 
values  and  had  roughly  the  same  ideas 
about  free  societies.  Therefore,  we  fought 
together  under  the  same  flag  as  brothers — 
indeed,  a  special  relationship. 

Situated  at  the  geographic  hinge  be- 
tween our  Pacific  area  military  resources 
and  the  petroleum-rich  areas  of  southwest 
Asia,  the  Philippines  are  strategically  vital  in 
any  event.  We  recognized  early  that  the 
Philippines  was  key  to  an  American  military 
presence  in  the  western  Pacific.  Together 
with  our  military  facilities  in  northeast  Asia, 
Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  and  Clark  Air  Base 
provide  the  forward  positions  from  which 
we  can  respond  as  required  to  threats 
throughout  this  large  region. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  facilities  in 
the  Philippine  bases  are  irreplaceable. 
Facilities  which  could  provide  much  of  what 
is  already  at  Subic  and  Clark  could,  indeed, 
be  constructed  in  Guam  and  other  locations 
in  the  islands  under  our  jurisdiction  in  the 
western  Pacific.  These  facilities,  however, 
would  be  farther  from  the  hinge  and  would, 
in  most  cases,  have  to  be  built  up  from 
present  rudimentary  facilities  or  built  up 
from  scratch. 

Particularly  as  the  Soviet  use  of  bases  in 
Vietnam  becomes  more  apparent  and,  un- 
fortunately, more  regular  we  believe  the 
Philippine  Government  sees  our  use  of 
facilities  in  the  bases  as  contributing  direct- 


ly 3  UST  (part  3)  3847. 


ly  to  the  defense  of  their  homeland.  Similar- 
ly, we  have  heard  expressions  of  other 
friends  in  the  Southeast  Asia  region  that 
our  use  of  facilities  in  the  Philippine  bases 
makes  a  contribution  to  the  stability  of  the 
whole  region. 

We  do  not  wish  to  see  renewed  and 
increased  military  rivalries  in  Southeast 
Asia.  While  American  economic  interests 
have  proceeded  to  grow  steadily  in  the 
region  and  our  political  relationships  have 
continued  strong,  we  have  not  sought  to 
build  up  a  military  presence  beyond  what 
we  felt  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our 
standing  interests,  including  the  defense  of 
our  two  treaty  allies  in  the  region. 

Since  1978,  however,  the  Soviets  have 
introduced  their  ships  and  planes  to  bases 
along  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  concommitant 
with  major  growth  in  Soviet  naval  and  naval 
air  strength  in  the  whole  Pacific  region. 
They  have  deployed  SS-20  missiles  to  areas 
of  the  Soviet  Far  East.  The  region  has  come 
under  an  increasing  potential  threat  which 
shows  no  signs  of  abating. 

Moreover,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  testi- 
mony this  time  last  year,  the  Soviet  Union 
appears  in  many  respects  to  have  its  own 
agenda  in  the  Indochina  countries.  It  is  not 
just  backing  up  the  enterprises  of  its  surro- 
gate. Soviet  aid,  approximately  two-thirds 
in  basic  food  stuffs  and  one-third  in  military 
equipment,  continues  to  flow  to  the  Hanoi 
government — aid  which  translates  directly 
into  Hanoi's  ability  to  continue  the  fighting 
in  Kampuchea.  But  of  perhaps  greater  im- 
portance, Soviet  long  range  reconnaissance 
aircraft  are  permitted  in  return  to  operate 
out  of  Vietnam  to  carry  out  surveillance 
missions  over  the  South  China  Sea. 

The  sea  lanes  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
through  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  around  Sin- 
gapore and  up  through  the  South  China  Sea 
are  the  petroleum  lifeline  of  our  friends  in 
East  Asia.  Any  potential  adversary's  ability 
to  choke  off  these  narrow  seas  must  be, 
inevitably,  of  abiding  concern  to  our  friends 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  We  have  seen, 
since  1978,  the  product  of  what  must  be  a 
determined  Soviet  intent  to  establish  this 
kind  of  potential  choking  grip. 

As  we  seek  to  protect  our  interests  in  the 
region  and  those  of  our  friends  and  allies 
against  the  growing  potential  threat,  we 
believe  that  our  policies  and  approach 
enjoy  inherent  advantages  over  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates.  The  Sovi- 
ets appear  to  believe  that  a  country  must  be 
remolded  in  the  Soviet  image  if  it  is  to  be  a 
reliable  friend.  Others  must  be  intimidated 
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by  military  power.  Our  interests,  however, 
are  not  threatened  by  true  independence 
and  diversity.  Our  policies  support  inde- 
pendence, strengthen  the  capabilities  and 
confidence  of  our  allies  and  friends  to  resist 
intimidation,  and  do  so  without  demanding 
conformity.  Our  force  presence  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific  offers  reassurance  that  we  can 
come  to  the  aid  of  our  friends  against 
external  threats  which  are  too  big  for  them 
to  handle  alone.  Our  security  assistance 
helps  each  country  strengthen  its  own  self- 
defense  capabilities,  reducing  the  probabili- 
ty that  it  would  need  to  ask  for  help  from 
outside  military  forces.  At  the  same  time, 
security  assistance,  combined  exercises, 
and  military-to-military  contacts  make  the 
military  forces  of  our  friends  in  the  region 
more  able  to  operate  with  our  own  and 
thereby  more  capable  of  effective  combined 
operations  were  they  ever  required. 

We  have  healthy  bilateral  defense  rela- 
tions with  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  Sin- 
gapore as  well  as  with  our  treaty  allies, 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines.  We  also  en- 
courage and  support — without  seeking  to 
dominate  or,  unless  asked,  even  participate 
in — the  various  arrangements  for  mutual 
cooperation  established  by  the  nations  of 
the  region.  We  see  as  in  our  interest,  as  well 
as  theirs,  the  evolution  of  ASEAN  from 
purely  economic  cooperation  toward  politi- 
cal cooperation,  most  notably  in  their  con- 
certed policies  toward  Vietnamese  occupa- 
tion of  Kampuchea. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  see  the  continua- 
tion of  the  five-power  defense  arrangement, 
a  defense  agreement  which  includes  the 
commonwealth  partners — Malaysia,  Sin- 
gapore, Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Brit- 
ain. They  hold  a  series  of  military  exercises 
involving  the  small  but  important  Austra- 
lian and  New  Zealand  air  and  ground  units 
which  are  maintained  in  Malaysia  and  Sin- 
gapore and  the  increasingly  competent 
forces  of  those  two  countries.  Because  it 
strengthens  the  ability  of  its  members  to 
resist  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  intimidation, 
the  five-power  defense  arrangement  is  an 
excellent  example  of  regional  cooperation 
in  which  our  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  its 
members,  are  served  without  our  participa- 
tion. 

The  pattern  of  defense  cooperation  in 
the  region  is  that  of  multiple  bilateral  U.S. 
relationships  and  regional  arrangements  in 
which  our  efforts  play  a  supporting  role. 
Within  this  loose  framework  of  defense 
relationships  among  the  countries  of  South- 
east Asia  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  play  a  responsible 


and  sustainable  role  in  upholding  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  region.  Our  ability  to  play  a 
sustainable  role  depends,  in  the  main,  on 
the  support  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  give  to  this  effort.  The  continua- 
tion of  an  American  commitment  to  this 
region,  to  our  two  treaty  allies  especially, 
cannot  stand  without  firm  roots  here  at 
home.  We  have,  since  the  Second  World 
War,  spent  immeasurable  amounts  of  blood 
and  treasure  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We 
have  seen,  particularly  over  the  last  decade, 
American  economic  interests  in  these  re- 
source-rich, fast-developing  countries  grow 
steadily.  We  know  that  particularly  in  the 
ASEAN  group  there  are  some  of  the  most 
vibrant  economies  in  the  world  today.  This 
region  is  not  one  we  can  walk  away  from. 
We  are  tied  by  treaties,  by  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  by  our  self-interest  to  the  success 
of  our  friends  there. 


Document  472 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  (Albrecht)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
fune  10,  1982" 

U.S.  Economic  Relations 
With  Southeast  Asia 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  with 
you  today  to  discuss  our  economic  relations 
with  Southeast  Asia.  Our  ties  with  ASEAN 
are  increasing  in  importance  as  our  eco- 
nomic interdependence  with  this  dynamic 
region  expands  and  demands  priority  atten- 
tion. 

Our  contacts  with  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment have  expanded  significantly  since  our 
cooperative  narcotics  program  began  in 
1974.  AID  programs,  beginning  in  1980, 
have  further  expanded  these  contacts  at  the 
same  time  that  Burma  has  been  refusing 
lucrative  approaches  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  we  do  not  expect  a  change  in 
Burma's  basic  commitment  to  neutrality,  it 
is  in  our  interest  to  encourage  a  continued, 
quiet  Burmese  opening  toward  the  United 
States  and  the  West.  Brunei,  a  small,  oil  rich 
country  on  the  north  coast  of  Kalimantan 


15  Source:  U.S.  Policies  and  Programs  in  Southeast 
Asia,  pp.  72-75. 
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(Borneo)  will  become  fully  independent 
next  year,  and  will  probably  be  invited  to 
join  ASEAN  at  that  time.  With  respect  to 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  has  actively  co- 
operated with  the  ASEAN  efforts  to  restrict 
multilateral  development  aid  so  long  as 
Vietnamese  forces  continue  their  occupa- 
tion of  Cambodia. 


U.S.  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  WITH  ASEAN 

Since  its  establishment  in  August  1967, 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN),  comprising  Indonesia,  Malaysia, 
Singapore,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand, 
has  emerged  as  a  growing  economic  and 
political  force  in  Southeast  Asia  and  on  the 
world  scene.  ASEAN's  announced  goals  are 
to  strengthen  regional  cohesion  and  self- 
reliance  while  promoting  economic  devel- 
opment. The  organization  developed  slow- 
ly during  the  first  decade  of  its  existence 
due  to  the  diverse  background  of  its  mem- 
ber states  and  the  competitive  nature  of 
their  economies.  But  it  gained  rapid  mo- 
mentum following  the  first  Summit  Con- 
ference of  ASEAN  leaders  in  Bali  in  1976. 
Since  that  time  its  political  cohesiveness  has 
strengthened  and  regional  cooperation  ac- 
tivity [has?]  greatly  expanded.  Our  cooper- 
ation with  ASEAN  on  Kampuchea  has  be- 
come especially  important. 

Agriculture  and  the  production  of  basic 
commodities  remain  the  principal  econom- 
ic activities  in  ASEAN,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  the  highly  industrialized  city 
state  of  Singapore.  As  a  result,  commodity 
market  issues  such  as  price  stabilization  and 
market  growth  are  of  vital  importance.  Tin, 
natural  rubber,  vegetable  oils,  tropical  tim- 
ber and  sugar  are  especially  important.  Our 
decision  not  to  join  the  Sixth  International 
Tin  Agreement  and  GS  A  sales  of  excess  tin 
stocks  have  become  especially  contentious 
issues  over  the  past  year. 

The  real  annual  GNP  growth  of  over  7 
percent  over  the  past  decade  has  earned 
ASEAN  a  well  deserved  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  promising  growth  areas  in  the 
developing  world.  The  private  sector  has 
played  a  key  role  in  this  economic 
dynamism.  The  ASEAN  countries  recog- 
nize that  private  enterprise  must  be  in- 
volved in  the  development  process  and  that 
foreign  investment  should  play  an  impor- 
tant role.  ASEAN  looks  to  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  other  developed  na- 
tions, for  support  and  cooperation  in 
providing  market  access,  investment  capital 
and  economic  assistance  to  help  promote 
its  economic  development  goals. 


The  ASEAN  nations  now  must  cope  with 
lagging  sales  of  export  commodities,  in- 
creasing costs  in  financing  investment  and 
slower  growth  in  the  OECD  countries. 
ASEAN  needs  a  prosperous  and  open  U.S. 
market  if  it  is  to  continue  to  grow — but  we 
also  need  ASEAN  for  vital  raw  materials,  as 
a  growing  market  for  U.S.  exports,  and  as 
an  attractive  home  for  U.S.  private  invest- 
ment. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  ASEAN 

The  population  of  ASEAN  is  about  256 
million  people,  comparable  to  that  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  combined.  Esti- 
mated per  capita  GNP's  range  from  $420  in 
Indonesia  to  $4,480  in  Singapore.  ASEAN's 
total  GNP  is  nearly  $200  billion.  It  is  rich  in 
natural  and  human  resources  and  occupies 
a  key  strategic  position  astride  vital  sea 
lanes. 

ASEAN  countries  are  important  sup- 
pliers of  essential  U.S.  imports.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1980,  89  percent  of  our  natural 
rubber,  65  percent  of  our  tin,  6  percent  of 
crude  petroleum,  28  percent  of  our  hard- 
wood lumber,  as  well  as  99  percent  of  our 
palm  oil  and  95  percent  of  our  coconut 
imports  came  from  ASEAN.  Most  of  our 
tantalum/niobium  and  much  of  our  tung- 
sten is  imported  and  the  region  is  a  vital 
supplier  of  these  minerals.  But  ASEAN  is 
not  only  a  source  of  key  resources  needed 
by  the  United  States  to  assure  our  security 
and  prosperity,  ASEAN  is  likewise  an  im- 
portant and  rapidly  growing  market  for  a 
wide  range  of  U.S.  machinery,  chemicals 
and  foodstuffs.  Thus,  in  1981  our  exports 
reached  nearly  $9  billion,  an  increase  of  30 
percent  since  1979.  Total  two-way  U.S. 
trade  with  the  ASEAN  countries  was  about 
$22  billion  last  year,  making  ASEAN  our 
5th  most  important  trade  partner.  Total 
trade  has  more  than  doubled  since  1977. 
The  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank,  with  an  ex- 
posure of  over  $2  billion,  has  fostered  in- 
creased exports  to  ASEAN. 

The  ASEAN  countries  appreciate  that 
their  economic  advance  requires  close  co- 
operation with  and  financial  support  from 
foreign  investors.  We  estimate  that  total 
U.S.  investment  in  ASEAN,  including  the 
expenditures  of  U.S.  oil  companies  in  ex- 
ploration and  development  in  oil  and  gas 
production-sharing  arrangements  with  In- 
donesia and  Malaysia,  now  amounts  to 
about  $10  billion. 


ASEAN-UNITED  STATES  BUSINESS  COUNCIL 

Because  all  of  the  ASEAN  governments 
perceive  a  major  role  for  business  and  strive 
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to  foster  it,  cooperation  within  ASEAN  and 
with  the  international  business  community 
has  grown  rapidly.  The  ASEAN  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  are  playing  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  ASEAN.  The 
ASEAN-U.S.  Business  Council,  which  joins 
the  business  communities  of  the  United 
States  and  ASEAN  in  the  fostering  of  trade, 
investment  and  cooperative  projects,  has 
given  a  new  and  important  dimension  to 
our  relationship  with  Southeast  Asia.  We 
look  increasingly  to  the  Council  to  help 
promote  closer  ties  with  ASEAN  and  con- 
sider its  activities  to  be  an  important  com- 
plement to  the  official  dialogue.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  role  was  emphasized  by  Secre- 
tary Haig  in  his  address  before  the  UN 
General  Assembly  last  September  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  "ASEAN-U.S.  Busi- 
ness Council  is  a  model  of  how  our  private 
sectors  can  work  together  for  mutual  bene- 
fit."^ 

We  will  continue  to  support  and  encour- 
age the  Business  Council.  It  carries  out 
activities  and  programs  which  governments 
cannot  do,  especially  in  the  fields  of  train- 
ing and  technological  transfer.  It  also 
fosters  direct  contacts  and  cooperation  be- 
tween business  people  which  results  in  in- 
creased trade  and  investment  and  greater 
understanding. 

Since  its  establishment  in  July  1979  the 
Council  has  undertaken  various  programs 
which  have  increased  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion, people  and  ideas  between  the  United 
States  and  ASEAN.  Among  the  more  nota- 
ble accomplishments  were  an  ASEAN-U.S. 
Seminar  on  Science  and  Technology  for 
Development  held  in  Singapore  in  October 
1980;  and  a  seminar  on  ASEAN-U.S.  au- 
tomotive developments  held  in  Detroit  in 
June  1981.  Working  groups  on  technology, 
education  and  training  to  facilitate  technol- 
ogy transfer  between  the  United  States  and 
ASEAN  have  been  formed,  and  a  financial 
conference  was  held  in  Kuala  Lumpur  in 
November  198 1 .  We  look  forward  to  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  ASEAN-U.S.  Business 
Council  which  will  bring  about  100  of 
ASEAN's  leading  business  figures  to  Wash- 
ington. A  brief  description  of  the  Business 
Council  is  attached  as  Annex  I.17 


CONSULTATIONS  WITH  ASEAN 

The   United    States   has    found    that   it 
works  well  with  ASEAN  and  that  we  are  able 


to  cooperate  to  promote  economic  growth 
and  to  solve  mutual  problems  because  our 
approach  to  most  basic  economic  issues  is 
similar.  At  the  June  1981  meeting  of 
ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers,  Secretary  Haig 
stressed  that  U.S.  policy  toward  ASEAN 
rests  on  three  important  commitments:  To 
economic  development  and  commerce  for 
mutual  benefit,  to  fruitful  bilateral  rela- 
tions, and  to  a  genuine  dialogue  between 
equals  on  matters  of  common  concern.18 
Indeed  the  term  "dialogue"  has  been  the 
name  given  to  the  special  kind  of  relation- 
ship ASEAN  carries  on  with  its  major  world 
partners.  Our  economic  dialogue  with 
ASEAN  is  a  continuous  operation  at  all 
levels.  Since  1977  the  United  States  and 
representatives  of  the  ASEAN  nations  have 
had  four  formal  meetings  at  Ministerial  or 
sub-Ministerial  level  to  discuss  common 
concerns  and  to  seek  solutions  to  problems 
in  the  economic,  social  and  cultural 
spheres.  Unlike  many  international  confer- 
ences, our  ASEAN  dialogues  have  been 
characterized  by  straight  talk  and  an  honest 
attempt  to  deal  with  issues  that  trouble  both 
sides.  For  example,  at  the  recent  March 
1982  dialogue  in  Washington,19  ASEAN 
representatives  clearly  and  frankly  told  us 
of  their  serious  concern  over  our  GSA  tin 
disposal  policy  and  the  new  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  (CBI).  On  tin,  we  were  able 
to  offer  further  consultations,  and  we  are 
willing  to  discuss  modification  in  GSA  sales 
practices  that  may  go  some  way  to  meet 
their  concerns.  On  the  CBI,  we  explained 
U.S.  goals  carefully  and  tried  to  reassure 
them  that  their  interests  would  not  be  ne- 
glected in  the  pursuit  of  our  Caribbean 
efforts. 

That  meeting  also  reviewed  our  coopera- 
tive regional  development  assistance  pro- 
gram with  ASEAN,  as  well  as  special  educa- 
tional/cultural exchanges.  We  now  cooper- 
ate to  enhance  regional  institutions  in  areas 
of  nonconventional  energy,  tropical  medi- 
cine, plant  quarantine,  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment planning.  We  are  looking  at  the 
possibility  for  new  ways  to  cooperate  such 
as  in  marine  science  and  to  promote  small- 
and  medium-scale  industry.  A  copy  of  the 
Joint  Press  Statement  of  the  March  1982 
ASEAN-U.S.  dialogue  is  attached  at  Annex 
II. 

Because  the  nature  of  ASEAN  as  an 
organization  may  not  be  fully  understood,  I 


16  As  quoted  in  Secretary  Haig's  speech  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  September  19,  1981;  for 
text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents, 
1981,  document  82. 

17  None  of  the  annexes  are  printed. 


18  See  Haig's  statement  to  the  ASEAN  Foreign 
Ministers,  June  20,  1981,  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,   1981,  document  474. 

19  See  document  467. 
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want  to  conclude  with  a  brief  view  of  how  it 
operates  and  where  we  perceive  ASEAN  to 
be  going.  Most  importantly  ASEAN  should 
be  seen  as  a  pragmatic,  cooperative  organi- 
zation that  is  sui  generis.  It  is  not  like  the 
European  Community,  and  its  success 
should  not  be  judged  by  criteria  applied  to 
the  EC.  It  has  a  wide  variety  of  cooperative 
economic  and  technical  activities  and  joint 
industrial  projects  and  there  are  increasing 
efforts  to  lower  trade  barriers  within 
ASEAN.  ASEAN  functions  mainly  through 
regular  meetings  of  its  Foreign  Ministers 
and  Economic  and  other  Ministers,  through 
national  secretariats  in  each  of  the  Foreign 
Ministries,  and  through  a  series  of  technical 
intergovernmental  committees  in  areas 
such  as  food  and  agriculture,  finance  and 
banking,  and  industry,  minerals  and  energy. 
There  is  a  small  ASEAN  Secretariat  in 
Jakarta,  but  the  governments  have  until 
now  strictly  limited  its  size  and  role. 

The  ASEAN  Secretariat  and  most  of  the 
committee  structure  is  focused  on  the  origi- 
nal nonpolitical  goals  of  the  organization  as 
outlined  in  the  ASEAN  Declaration  of  1967: 
Fostering  of  collaboration  in  "economic, 
social,  cultural,  technical,  scientific  and  ad- 
ministrative fields."  In  addition,  ASEAN 
government  representatives  have  tended  to 
work  together  as  a  group  to  formulate  com- 
mon positions  in  UN  and  other  internation- 
al fora  on  issues  such  as  commodity  policy, 
global  negotiations,  refugees  and  Kam- 
puchea. Their  ability  to  take  common  posi- 
tions has  been  a  source  of  enhanced 
strength  and  influence  for  the  ASEAN  na- 
tions. Though  clearly  associated  with  the 
so-called  "Third  World"  group,  the 
ASEAN  countries  have  tended  toward  a 
moderate  role  on  most  North/South  issues, 
a  factor  of  great  interest  to  us  as  we  strive 
for  their  resolution.  ASEAN  has  also  oper- 
ated as  an  effective  unit  and  enhanced  its 
bargaining  power  by  establishing  bilateral 
economic  dialogues  with  third  countries 
such  as  the  United  States,  Japan,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,   Canada  and  with  the  EC. 

ASEAN's  future  seems  bright.  ASEAN's 
rich  resource  base  and  its  proven  economic 
vitality  and  success  make  it  a  leading  candi- 
date for  strong  economic  growth  in  the  next 
decade.  While  there  are  no  major  proposals 
for  an  economic  union  of  the  five,  ASEAN 
Economic  Ministers  have  agreed  recently  to 
study  establishment  of  an  ASEAN-wide  free 
trade  area. 

But  regardless  of  what  organizational 
forms  it  takes  and  how  cooperative  efforts 
evolve  in  ASEAN,  we  feel  confident  that  the 
ASEAN-U.S.    economic    relationship    will 


continue  to  be  one  of  increasing  interde- 
pendence. There  will  be  problems  typical  of 
any  close  relationship.  In  a  period  of  slower 
world  growth,  there  will  be  protectionist 
pressures  on  both  sides,  which  must  be 
resisted.  However,  in  the  light  of  our  shared 
goals  and  our  common  interest  in  an  open 
world  economic  system  and  our  common 
approach  toward  peace  and  stability  in 
Southeast  Asia,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  to 
continue  to  support  the  demonstrated  inde- 
pendence, self-reliance  and  economic 
dynamism  of  ASEAN. 


Document  473 

Address  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
(Stoessel)  Before  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations, 
Singapore,  June  18,  1982™ 

Consultations  With 
ASEAN 

I  most  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Association  of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN).  My  government  places  great  im- 
portance on  your  organization  and  on  our 
relations  with  each  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. 

The  front  pages  of  newspapers  these 
days  may  lead  some  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  so  busy  fighting  brush  fires 
and  larger  conflagrations  around  the  world 
that  it  does  not  place  value  on  its  longstand- 
ing relations  in  noncrisis  areas.  As  a  brush 
fire  fighter  for  the  Reagan  administration,  I 
wish  to  disagree.  Not  far  from  us  here  today 
are  areas  with  dangerously  low  flashpoints. 
These  concern  us  all  very  deeply,  and  I  will 
say  more  about  them  later.  But  I  want  first 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  dynamic,  well-tended 
societies  of  ASEAN. 

While  we  must  deal  with  crises  and 
threats  to  protect  our  common  interests 
and  preserve  peace  in  the  world,  we  must 
also  sustain  and  strengthen  these  relation- 
ships which  are  not  necessarily  tried  by 
daily  crisis.  As  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan 


20  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Octo- 
ber 1982,  pp.  27-29.  Stoessel  met  with  ASEAN 
Foreign  Ministers  from  June  17  to  18,  1982,  in 
consultations  following  an  ASEAN  ministerial 
meeting. 
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Yew  so  eloquently  pointed  out,  ASEAN  is 
an  exception  in  the  Third  World  by  reason 
of  its  success  and  its  stability. 

The  emphasis  that  ASEAN  has  placed 
since  its  inception  on  cooperation  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  has  im- 
proved not  only  your  peoples'  standards  of 
living  but  also  their  security.  Today  we  find 
ASEAN  growth  rates  to  be  among  the  high- 
est and  longest  sustained  in  the  world. 
Clearly  you  have  a  great  deal  to  be  proud 
of — and  to  protect. 

We  place  value  not  just  on  economic 
growth  rates  themselves,  of  course,  but  also 
on  the  system  from  which  they  spring.  For- 
eign Minister  Ghazali  has  well-focused  our 
thoughts  on  the  central  importance  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  characteristic  of 
your  societies  and  mine.  Indeed,  there  is 
one  remarkable  factor  about  the  phenome- 
nal economic  growth  we  witnessed  earlier 
in  Northeast  Asia  and  are  seeing  today  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Each  successful  country  has 
competed  within  the  world  market  in  its 
own  way  without  sacrificing  the  key  values 
that  comprise  national  identity.  Competi- 
tion has  been  within  the  context  of  coopera- 
tion between  like-minded  states.  The  sys- 
tem which  provides  these  mutual  benefits 
has  thus  been  maintained. 

My  words  describing  your  accomplish- 
ments reflect  some  of  the  basic  values  which 
underlie  all  Americans'  thinking  and  which 
have  been  given  particular  emphasis  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Primary  among 
these  is  the  belief  that  both  social  and 
economic  progress  depends  in  great  part 
on  giving  free  rein  to  local  initiative.  We 
believe  this  is  a  system  which  is  on  the  one 
hand  competitive,  and  thus  efficient,  and  on 
the  other  cooperative,  and  thus  construc- 
tive. 

The  success  of  our  Asian — and  particu- 
larly ASEAN — friends  reinforces  this  belief. 
Nowhere  has  the  effectiveness  of  local  initi- 
ative been  more  salient  than  in  the  ASEAN 
countries'  individual  records  of  raising  their 
populations'  standard  of  living  and,  more 
recently,  in  their  cooperative  endeavor  to 
focus  the  world's  attention  on  a  peaceful 
solution  for  Kampuchea. 

My  government  recognizes  that  threats 
to  which  I  have  labeled  our  cooperative, 
competitive  system  can  come  from  within, 
that  imbalances  can  lead  nations  to  with- 
draw from  both  competition  and  coopera- 
tion. 

The  current  world  slump  highlights  the 
exposed  situation  of  those  lesser  developed 


countries  overly  dependent  on  the  export 
of  commodities  with  volatile  prices.  It  in- 
creases the  temptation  to  enter  into  cartels 
in  situations  where  such  measures  are  cer- 
tain to  be  self-defeating.  It  dramatizes  the 
need  to  make  room  for  the  exports  of  those 
countries  newly  moving  into  industrial  pro- 
duction. It  accentuates  the  harmful  aspect 
of  long-term  trade  imbalances  between  de- 
veloped countries.  In  particular,  I  would 
note  that  we,  too,  are  very  concerned  by  the 
growing    tendency    toward    protectionism. 

We  fully  realize  the  degree  to  which  the 
massive  U.S.  economy  affects  the  world 
environment.  In  good  part  for  this  reason, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  placed  top 
priority  on  getting  its  domestic  economy 
into  order.  In  so  doing,  we  have  eschewed 
controls  in  favor  of  incentives  for  local 
initiative  and  competition.  At  a  time  when 
pressures  for  increased  protectionism  have 
escalated  in  most  countries,  leaders  of  the 
world's  major  economic  powers  in  their  just 
concluded  Versailles  summit  firmly  com- 
mitted their  nations  to  keep  the  system 
open.  We  look  forward  to  the  GAIT  minis- 
terial in  the  fall,  where  our  goal  is  to  extend 
the  multilateral  system  for  a  still  freer  flow 
of  trade,  services,  investment,  and  technol- 
ogy— all  matters  of  importance  to  your 
countries  as  well  as  ours.  We  look  to  these 
and  other  actions  in  the  coming  months  to 
bring  a  turn-around  in  world  economic 
prospects. 

My  government  is  seeking  means  of 
strengthening  our  trade  relationship  with 
ASEAN,  which,  as  a  group,  is  already  our 
fifth  largest  partner.  This  was,  of  course,  a 
focus  of  our  dialogue  with  ASEAN  in  Wash- 
ington last  March  when  I  was  pleased  to  be 
able  to  meet  and  talk  with  your  delegations. 
We  wish  to  work  out  the  differences  which 
naturally  arise  from  our  role  as  a  major 
consumer  of  commodities,  of  which  some  of 
the  ASEAN  countries  are  principal  produc- 
ers. 

Although  free  market  economies  may 
now  be  going  through  one  of  the  most 
difficult  periods  of  the  postwar  era,  the  lead 
they  have  long  held  over  Communist 
economies  is  growing  even  greater.  No- 
where is  this  more  evident  than  in  Asia, 
where  Vietnam's  and  North  Korea's  misdi- 
rected and  mismanaged  economies  contrast 
starkly  with  the  prosperity  of  their 
neighbors.  The  extraordinary  difficulty  of 
presenting  these  systems  as  a  model  for 
economic  and  social  development  in  Asia 
has  brought  the  export  market  for  revolu- 
tion near  to  collapse. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  more  reason  for 
concern    than    complacency.    Totalitarian 
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regimes  have  established  a  clear  historical 
pattern  of  compensating  for  economic  fail- 
ure with  military  adventurism.  And  the  poor 
market  for  revolution  can  well  lead  certain 
states  to  take  more  direct  routes  to  their 
goals. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  many  respects,  has 
deepened  its  confrontational  cast.  Military 
arms  constitute  its  leading  foreign  ex- 
change earner  as  well  as,  overwhelmingly, 
the  largest  component  of  its  foreign  assis- 
tance. Domestic  growth  of  the  Soviet  milita- 
ry sectors  has  kept  pace  with  arms  exports. 

This  has  been  particularly  evident  in 
Asia,  where  the  Soviet  Pacific  fleet  is  charac- 
terized by  greatly  improved  capabilities. 
Formidable  Soviet  land  forces  are  backed 
up  by  over  3,000  aircraft.  Access  to  bases  in 
Vietnam  has  extended  the  Soviet  military 
reach,  which  could  now  challenge  sea  pas- 
sage between  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans.  We  are  also  deeply  concerned  by 
the  export  of  Soviet  chemical  warfare  tech- 
nology to  Laos  and  Vietnam  and  the  use  of 
lethal  chemical  agents  by  those  regimes 
against  civilian  populations. 

The  United  States  remains  dedicated  to 
meeting  the  Soviet  challenge.  We  will  ad- 
dress our  difficult  problems  of  economic 
recovery — yet  we  will  continue  to  accord 
our  defenses  high  priority.  Our  policy,  how- 
ever, is  not  one  of  confrontation  in  purely 
military  terms  but  of  demonstrating  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  need  for  moderation  and 
restraint  in  the  international  arena. 

Mutual  reduction  of  nuclear  armaments 
is  one  important  route  toward  reduction  of 
tensions.  President  Reagan  and  Secretary 
Haig  are  this  week  in  New  York  at  the  U.N. 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament  to  pursue 
this  goal  which,  we  are  convinced,  is  far 
preferable  to  unrestrained  nuclear  competi- 
tion. We  shall  continue  this  endeavor  while 
remaining  militarily  strong. 

Vietnam's  intransigence  and  aggressive- 
ness remain  one  of  our  principal  concerns 
and  the  major  destabilizing  element  in  the 
region.  The  aging  Vietnamese  leadership 
has  shattered  its  own  promises  and  its  tal- 
ented peoples'  dreams  of  peaceful  recon- 
struction. Their  misallocation  of  resources 
for  militaristic  foreign  adventures  has  badly 
hurt  the  Vietnamese  economy.  Persecution, 
corruption,  and  despair  still  drive  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  to  seek  refuge  outside 
their  homeland.  Vietnamese  policies  and 
military  forces  deny  the  other  peoples  of 
Indochina  the  same  independence  and  free- 
dom which,  according  to  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the 
Vietnamese  cherish  for  themselves.  Their 


ambitions  have  aligned  them  with  external 
powers,  not  their  natural  neighbors  in 
ASEAN,  and  introduced  Sino-Soviet  rivalry 
to  Southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  has  followed  ASEAN's 
lead  in  seeking  a  comprehensive  political 
solution  to  the  Kampuchean  problem  which 
would  result  in  a  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese 
forces  from  Kampuchea  and  Khmer  self- 
determination.  We  will  continue  to  support 
you  strongly  because  we  believe  your  ap- 
proach is  correct  and,  over  time,  effective. 
We  shai%  your  view  that  continued  interna- 
tional pressure  is  required  to  induce  Viet- 
nam to  negotiate  a  settlement  based  on  the 
declaration  of  the  international  conference 
and  repeated  U.N.  General  Assembly 
resolutions.  We  share  your  support  for  ef- 
forts to  the  Khmer  to  form  a  coalition  to 
facilitate  realization  of  the  conference's 
declaration. 

ASEAN  has  had  many  successes  in  carry- 
ing out  its  strategy  on  Kampuchea.  The 
U.N.  General  Assembly  resolution  on  Kam- 
puchea last  fall,  the  well-attended  interna- 
tional conference  on  Kampuchea  in  New 
York,  and  the  postponement  of  OPEC  and 
other  multilateral  assistance  to  Vietnam  are 
excellent  examples.  You  have  been  very 
effective  in  assembling  international  sup- 
port for  your  position,  particularly  from  the 
nonaligned  states. 

Neither  you  nor  we  wish  to  bleed  or 
punish  Vietnam.  They  have  brought  their 
suffering  on  themselves  through  their  ac- 
tions. Last  year,  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
stated  that  Vietnam  has  a  choice.  We  be- 
lieve that  choice  remains  available  to  that 
country.  It  can  agree  to  consider  the  rights 
of  the  Khmer  people  to  live  free  from 
foreign  domination  and  to  determine  their 
own  future.  It  can  consider  the  just  con- 
cerns of  ASEAN  and  its  other  neighbors  in 
the  region.  Or  it  can  continue  to  bear  the 
severe  consequences  of  its  self-imposed 
diplomatic  and  economic  isolation.  We 
hope  that  Hanoi  will  eventually  realize  that 
its  own  national  interests  would  be  served 
best  by  seeking  a  solution  to  the  Kam- 
puchea problem  which  meets  the  legitimate 
interests  of  all  concerned  countries. 

In  any  event,  ASEAN  can  continue  to 
count  on  full  American  support  for 
ASEAN's  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  Kam- 
puchea problem.  As  Foreign  Minister 
Dhanabalan  pointed  out,  patience  and  per- 
severance in  this  effort  are  essential. 

Bilaterally  with  Vietnam,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  a  complete  accounting  for  the 
U.S.  servicemen  missing-in-action  in  Laos 
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and  Vietnam.  President  Reagan  has  a  per- 
sonal abiding  interest  in  resolution  on  this 
issue. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  has  said  it 
accepts  our  position  that  this  is  a  humani- 
tarian issue  which  is  not  linked  to  political 
and  economic  matters.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  Vietnamese  will  take  actions  in 
accordance  with  this  principle.  We  would 
welcome  assistance  of  the  ASEAN  nations 
by  whatever  means. 

The  continued  granting  of  first  asylum  to 
Indochinese  refugees  by  neighboring  coun- 
tries is  a  humanitarian  response  to  tragedy 
which  earns  worldwide  respect.  The  United 
States  will  share  this  heavy  burden  by  con- 
tinuing its  resettlement  programs  and,  with 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR),  by  urging  other  resettlement 
countries  to  do  their  fair  share. 

The  United  States,  as  well  as  some  other 
principal  resettlement  countries,  seeks  an 
enlargement  of  the  orderly  departure  pro- 
gram so  that  potential  refugees  will  not 
have  to  resort  to  dangerous  clandestine 
flight.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction,  and  we  want  more.  We  also 
strongly  support  the  UNHCR's  efforts  to 
establish  agreements  leading  to  voluntary 
repatriation  of  refugees.  But  until  orderly 
departure  is  a  realistic  option  for  potential 
refugees,  and  voluntary  repatriation  is  a 
reasonable  choice  for  actual  refugees,  first 
asylum  clearly  is  needed. 

In  the  same  way,  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  support  humanitarian  relief  to 
the  Khmer  people.  We  are  convinced  that 
current  emergency  needs  in  the  interior  of 
Kampuchea  are  being  met.  Requirements 
for  those  people  in  the  border  areas  persist, 
however.  We  urge  other  donors  to  contrib- 
ute on  a  timely  basis  to  meet  this  need. 

The  emergence  of  common  purpose 
from  common  geography  is  not,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  a  common  occurrence.  The  unity 
ASEAN  has  achieved  is  all  the  more  impres- 
sive when  one  considers  your  very  different 
histories  and  the  legacy  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  quarrels  left  from  earlier  eras. 

You  have  demonstrated  the  power  of 
constructive  local  initiative,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  key  to  peace  as  well  as 
economic  and  social  development.  For  this 
reason,  we  do  not  push  forward  our  own 
solutions  to  the  regional  issues  we  face 
together.  This  is  not,  I  would  emphasize,  a 
sign  of  indifference  or  neglect.  It  is  a  testi- 
mony of  our  trust  and  respect  as  well  as  our 
recognition  that  ASEAN,  with  its  unique 


consensus  approach,  has  forged  a  leader- 
ship role  in  the  region.  Through  meetings 
such  as  these  and  other  increased  contact, 
we  will  be  following  closely  your  plans  and 
sharing  our  own  with  you.  We  will  strive  to 
insure  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  of  ASEAN  are  mutually  reinforcing.  It 
is  our  hope  that  in  difficult  times  as  in  good, 
you  will  have  no  cause  to  doubt  our  sup- 
port. 


Document  474 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Narcotics 
Matters  (DiCarlo)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  December 
14,  1982^1 

U.S.  International 
Narcotics  Control  Policy 
in  Southeast  Asia 

Mr.  Chairman,22  the  international  nar- 
cotics control  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government,  endorsed  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  expressed  in 
the  recently  released  Federal  Strategy.  This 
policy  contains  four  basic  elements: 

1.  The  major  narcotics  producer  nations 
are  all  signatories  to  the  Single  Convention 
on  Narcotic  Drugs,23  under  which  each 
country  has  responsibility  for  controlling 
the  cultivation,  production,  and  trafficking 
in  narcotics. 

2.  The  international  community  should 
assist  those  nations  which  need  help  in 
controlling  production  and  distribution  of 
illicit  substances. 

3.  Crop  control,  which  can  be  achieved 
through  government  bans,  chemical  or 
manual  eradication  at  the  source,  or  con- 
trolled reductions  to  legitimate  quotas,  is 
the  most  effective,  efficient,  and  economical 
means  of  reducing  the  availability  of  opium, 
cocaine,  cannabis,  and  their  derivatives. 
Our  corollary  policy  for  the  psychotropic 


21  Source:  Drug  Enforcement  Activities  in  Southeast 
Asia:  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  House  of  Representatives, 
Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1983),  pp.  6-17. 

22  Representative  William  J.  Hughes. 

23  Signed  in  1961  and  entered  into  force  in 
1967;  for  text,  see  18  UST  1407. 
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drugs,  which  are  controlled  by  a  separate 
international  convention,  is  to  seek  limits 
on  imports  and  exports,  and  to  curtail  illicit 
diversion. 

4.  Narcotics-related  economic  assis- 
tance, by  the  United  States  Government  or 
international  organizations,  should  be  con- 
ditioned on  concurrent  agreements  on  the 
control  of  narcotics  production. 

When  implementing  these  policies,  there 
are  a  number  of  considerations  which  affect 
and  influence  our  program  strategy  for 
each  country  and  worldwide.  The  principal 
considerations,  all  of  which  are  relevant  to 
our  strategy  for  Southeast  Asia,  are: 

1.  While  there  have  been  notable 
achievements  in  crop  control  and  interdic- 
tion efforts,  these  successes  in  recent  years 
have  been  marginal  in  terms  of  reducing 
worldwide  availability  of  heroin,  cocaine, 
and  marijuana. 

2.  Interdiction  efforts,  which  include  ar- 
rests, seizures  of  drugs  in  transit,  and  cap- 
turing of  financial  assets,  are  not  adequate 
in  terms  of  worldwide  impact,  given  current 
levels  of  production  and  profitability. 

3.  Comprehensive  crop  control  pro- 
grams are  not  now  politically  negotiable  or 
operationally  feasible  in  every  producer 
country. 

4.  Both  producer  and  transit  nations  are 
increasingly  impacted  by  domestic  drug 
abuse  problems — as  are  the  major  industri- 
alized, consumer  nations — factors  which 
present  improved  opportunities  for  both 
control  agreements  and  increased  interna- 
tional support. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


Production 


Opium  and  heroin  are  the  target  drugs 
for  both  United  States  and  foreign  govern- 
ment control  activities  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Two  successive  droughts  significantly  low- 
ered Southeast  Asian  production  from  its 
estimated  levels  of  550  to  660  metric  tons 
per  year  to  an  estimated  180  metric  tons  in 
1979  and  210  metric  tons  in  1980,  resulting 
in  steep  price  increases  for  opium  at  the 
farm  gate  and  the  displacement  of  South- 
east Asian  heroin  in  both  European  and 
American  markets. 

However,  we  estimate  that,  with  excel- 
lent growing  conditions  in  the  1980-81  and 
1981-82  crop  years,  Golden  Triangle  pro- 
duction may  have  reached  record  harvests 
of  600  to  700  tons. 


The  changing  market  profile  for  South- 
east Asian  heroin  is  shown  in  the  following 
chart: 

These  data,  when  fitted  with  reports 
from  other  growing  sectors,  especially  Mex- 
ico and  Southwest  Asia,  underscore  critical 
points  about  the  U.S.  heroin  market. 

In  the  years  following  the  peak  importa- 
tion of  7.5  tons  of  heroin  in  1975,  the 
United  States  experienced  a  decline  in  her- 
oin imports,  due  in  part  to  declining  de- 
mand and  concurrent  with  the  successful 
Mexican  opium  eradication  program  and  to 
the  drought  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  latter 
supply  factors  altered  the  profile  of  U.S. 
imports.  In  1979,  Southwest  Asia  passed 
Southeast  Asia  as  the  prime  source  of  U.S. 
heroin,  and  subsequently  has  dominated 
the  U.S.  market.  Total  imports  of  heroin 
from  all  sources  have  stabilized  at  approxi- 
mately 4.5  tons  of  heroin  per  year.  While 
drought,  low  prices  and  a  government  ban 
on  cultivation  sharply  reduced  Pakistani 
production  in  1980,  1981,  and  1982,  there 
is  still  a  considerable  stockpile  from  a  1979 
Pakistani  harvest  of  700-800  tons  and  a 
continuing  flow  of  opium  from  Afghani- 
stan. 

Thus,  with  this  current  increased  South- 
east Asian  availability,  there  is  at  least  the 
possibility  of  increased  importation  from  all 
three  sectors — including  Mexico,  where 
cultivation  has  reportedly  expanded.  There 
are  indications  that  traffickers  connected 
with  Southeast  Asian  producers  are  at- 
tempting to  recapture  markets  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Europe,  while  expanding 
markets  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  seeking  new 
markets  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  At 
present,  an  estimated  10  percent  of  heroin 
imported  into  the  United  States  originates 
in  the  Golden  Triangle;  the  prediction  is 
that  this  figure  will  increase  to  15  percent  in 
1983.  Southeast  Asian  heroin  dominates 
the  Canadian  market  and  its  availability 
there  is  increasing. 

Lessons  can  be  inferred  from  these  data. 
First,  despite  some  expansion  in  crop  con- 
trol and  increased  interdiction  efforts,  the 
U.S.  heroin  market  remains  vulnerable  to 
changes  in  production  levels  and  distribu- 
tion patterns — which,  like  the  droughts  in 


24  Year-to-year  comparisons  of  estimates  may 
be  useful  in  identifying  trends,  but  these  data 
reflect  ongoing  refinements  of  estimating  meth- 
odologies. [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

25  The  Thai  production  estimates  for  1979-82 
were  based  on  a  comprehensive  aerial  survey, 
rather  than  on  an  estimative  methodology.  [Foot- 
note in  the  source  text.] 
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PRODUCTION  OF  1976-82  METRIC  TONS  OF  OPIUM24 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Burma 

Thailand . 
Laos 

Total 


400 

300 

325 

125 

160 

500-600 

500-600 

50 

45 

70 

17 

12 

50 

2660-70 

60 

50 

50 

40 

40 

40-60 

50 

510 


395 


445 


182 


212    590-710    610-720 


the  two  Asian  areas,  are  more  influential  at 
present  on  that  market  than  our  enforce- 
ment efforts.  Second,  to  achieve  our  ulti- 
mate objective  of  reducing  heroin  imports 
into  the  United  States,  international  narcot- 
ic control  activities  must  be  directed  com- 
prehensively and  simultaneously  at  all  three 
of  the  major  opium  producing  areas.  Third, 
greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  crop 
control,  given  the  limitations  on  interdic- 
tion and  other  enforcement  efforts  to  cope 
with  production  at  these  levels.  And  fourth, 
given  political  and  economic  realities,  we 
must  recognize  that  control  of  production 
in  Southeast  Asia  will  not  be  easily  or  quick- 
ly achieved. 

Growing  areas 

Opium  is  grown  in  northern  Thailand, 
the  Shan  State  of  Eastern  Burma  and  the 
Kachin  State  of  Northeastern  Burma,  and 
Western  Laos — the  area  known  as  the  Gold- 
en Triangle.  The  United  States  has  had 
limited  information  about  Laotian  narcotics 
activity  since  the  formation  of  the  Socialist 
Government,  and  except  as  specifically 
noted,  the  references  to  the  Golden  Trian- 
gle in  the  ensuing  discussions  pertain  to 
Burma  and  Thailand. 

The  opium  growing  areas  of  all  three 
countries  of  the  Golden  Triangle  are  largely 
remote,  trackless,  and  rugged,  inhabited  by 
ethnically  distinctive  tribal  people — hill 
tribes  which  have  grown  opium  for  decades 
as  their  major  cash  crop.  These  hill  tribes 
people  (Shan,  Kachin,  Karen,  Lisu,  and 
Lahu,  among  others)  have  historically  prac- 
ticed a  "slash  and  burn"  method  of  agricul- 
ture which  exhausts  the  soil  and  destroys 
the  natural  erosion  control  of  trees  and 
plants  so  that  much  of  the  area  is  no  longer 
arable.  In  addition  to  providing  a  guaran- 
teed, although  labor  intensive,  cash  crop, 
opium  has  historically  satisfied  their  medici- 
nal requirements. 

In  Thailand  the  principal  opium  growing 
areas  are  in  Chiang  Mai,  Chiang  Rai,  Mae 


Hong  Son,  and  Nan  Provinces,  with  lesser 
amounts  grown  in  adjacent  northern  prov- 
inces. The  Burmese  area  of  intensive  cul- 
tivation spans  a  region  of  mountains  and 
jungle  encompassing  most  of  the  Shan  Pla- 
teau running  from  the  Eastern  Kachin  State 
along  the  China  border  down  nearly  600 
miles  into  the  Kayah  State,  with  the  most 
intensive  area  of  cultivation  east  of  the 
Salween  River  and  north  of  Kengtung.  This 
area  has  traditionally  provided  a  stable, 
cheap,  and  plentiful  supply  of  opium  for  the 
international  market. 

Trafficking  organizations 

Trafficking  in  opium  in  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle is  controlled  by  various  ethnically 
based  insurgent,  revolutionary  and  warlord 
groups.  The  Burmese  Communist  Party, 
the  Shan  United  Army,  the  Lahu  National 
Liberation  Army,  and  others  have  turned 
increasingly  to  narcotics  production  and 
trafficking  to  finance  their  activities.  Several 
of  these  groups  control  the  refining  of 
opium  into  heroin. 

Warlord  armies  control  the  majority  of 
the  narcotics  trafficking  in  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle and  the  refining  in  the  Thai-Burma 
border  area.  Most  of  these  groups  masquer- 
ade as  ethnic  insurgents,  are  well  armed, 
and  are  organized  along  military  lines.  The 
soldiers  may  be  Shan,  Aka,  Lahu,  or  Lisu; 
most  of  the  leaders  are  Chinese,  Sino-Thai, 
or  Sino-Burmese.  Many  have  a  history  of 
involvement  with  the  Kuomintang  military 
units,  some  with  ties  reaching  back  to 
World  War  II.  In  Burma,  several  of  these 
units  were  Kha  Kwe  Yei,  the  so-called  Bur- 
mese militia  units  deputized  by  Rangoon  in 
1967  to  fight  the  Burmese  Communist 
Party.  All  of  these  groups  were  officially 
outlawed  by  1973.  Today,  their  activities 
cover  a  broad  range  of  illegal  enterprises 
ranging  from  narcotics  trafficking  and  refin- 
ing to  smuggling  consumer  goods  into 
Burma.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  most 
significant  trafficking  groups  have  been  the 
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Chinese    Irregular   Forces    (CIF)    and    the 
Shan  United  Army  (SUA). 

From  the  early  1950's  to  about  1975, 
most  of  the  Golden  Triangle  narcotics  traf- 
ficking was  controlled  by  the  Third  and 
Fifth  Chinese  Irregular  Forces  (CIF),  which 
were  headquartered  in  Thailand  at  Tarn 
Ngop  and  Mae  Salong,  after  their  bases 
were  forced  out  of  Burma  in  1961.  These 
groups,  which  are  currently  estimated  to 
have  2,500-3,000  men  in  arms  are  the 
remnants  and  descendants  of  Nationalist 
Chinese  groups  which  retreated  into  Burma 
and  Thailand  from  1948  to  1952.  In  1972, 
the  United  States  supported  a  Thai  Govern- 
ment effort  to  remove  the  CIF  from  the 
narcotics  trade.  In  exchange  for  the  CIF's 
promise  in  1972  to  refrain  from  further 
involvement  in  narcotics,  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment provided  financial  assistance  and  per- 
mission for  legal  residence  in  Thailand. 
Subsequently,  it  has  become  clear  that, 
while  some  CIF  narcotics  activity  may  have 
been  reduced,  the  CIF  has  not  ended  its 
involvement  as  promised. 

In  1972-73,  warlord  leader  Lo  Hsing 
Han  made  a  major  attempt  to  supplant  the 
CIF,  in  alliance  with  other  insurgent  and 
warlord  groups,  including  the  Shan  State 
Army.  Lo's  effort  to  control  the  narcotics 
trade  was  aborted  with  his  arrest  in  1973  by 
the  Thai  Government  and  extradition  to 
Burma  for  trial  and  imprisonment.  In  1975, 
the  first  of  the  Burmese  Government's 
"Mohein"  military  operations  seized  the 
most  important  of  the  CIF's  narcotics  refin- 
eries and  stockpiles,  dealing  a  serious  blow 
to  CIF  domination  of  the  narcotics  trade. 

Burmese  Government  military  opera- 
tions during  the  1973-1977  period  also 
brought  an  end  to  the  immense  mule 
caravans  that  formerly  transported  opium 
south  out  of  Burma  and  across  mountain- 
ous ridges  into  Thailand.  To  avoid  increas- 
ingly vigorous  Burmese  attacks  and  to  re- 
duce the  chance  of  detection,  traffickers 
began  using  smaller  caravans,  and  resorting 
to  human  carriers. 

Warlord  Chang  Chi-Fu  (or,  Khun  Sa) 
took  advantage  of  the  disruptions  caused  by 
these  Burmese  anti-narcotics  measures 
against  other  larger  and  established  traf- 
ficking groups,  and  after  1975  expanded  his 
narcotics  operations.  Described  as  a  rebel- 
lious former  Burmese  militia  commander, 
Chang  Chi-Fu  was  under  Burmese  confine- 
ment from  1969  to  1975,  when  he  escaped. 
By  1978-79,  Chang  Chi-Fu  and  the  SUA 
had  secured  control  of  about  two-thirds  of 
Golden      Triangle      heroin      production. 


Headquartered  in  the  Thai  border  town  of 
Ban  Hin  Taek,  Chang  built  up  an  extensive 
network  of  contacts  in  Thailand  as  security 
against  attacks  by  the  Thai  Government.  He 
also  attempted  to  develop  a  propaganda 
image  as  a  popular  Burmese  ethnic  insur- 
gent leader,  and  an  image  as  a  security 
bulwark  for  Thailand  against  advances  by 
the  Burmese  Communist  Party.  (These  ef- 
forts were  far  more  successful  in  the  West 
than  in  Burma.)  Chang  occasionally  pro- 
vided soldiers  to  the  Thai  military  for  coun- 
ter-insurgency operations.  Chang,  who  has 
periodically  entered  into  extensive  business 
arrangements  with  the  Burmese  Commu- 
nist Party,  is  now  a  prime  target  for  the  anti- 
narcotics  actions  of  the  governments  in 
Rangoon  and  Bangkok. 

In  February  1980,  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment, which  outlawed  the  3,500-man  SUA 
army  in  1971,  attacked  SUA  narcotics  refin- 
eries in  the  Lao  Lo  Chai  area.  Over  the 
border,  the  Royal  Thai  Government,  after 
several  less  effective  measures  against 
Chang,  offered  the  equivalent  of  a  $25,000 
reward  for  his  arrest,  and  then  increased 
efforts  to  ensure  Thai  control  over  the  area 
around  Ban  Hin  Taek.  These  efforts  cul- 
minated in  the  January  21,  1982  assault  by 
Thai  Border  Patrol  Police  and  the  Thai  Air 
Force  on  Ban  Hin  Taek.  This  military 
operation  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
SUA  barracks  and  Chang's  home,  and  in  the 
capture  of  significant  amounts  of  military 
and  communications  equipment,  arms,  and 
munitions.  While  large  quantities  of  opium 
or  heroin  were  not  seized,  there  was  some 
disruption  of  the  last  stages  of  the  opium 
harvest  in  the  Chang  Rai  area  and  some 
interruption  of  refinery  operations.  While 
the  raid  succeeded  in  driving  most  of  the 
SUA  out  of  Thailand,  Chang  Chi-Fu  was 
not  captured. 

However,  the  raid,  the  loss  of  life  (16-17 
Thai  police  and  a  greater  number  of  the 
SUA),  and  the  resultant  publicity  have  ap- 
parently raised  the  consciousness  of  the 
Thai  Government  and  public  to  the  dangers 
of  allowing  narcotics  traffickers  to  control 
significant  portions  of  Thai  territory.  When 
the  SUA  attempted  to  reestablish  itself  in 
Thailand,  the  Thai  responded  with  a  sec- 
ond military  action  in  May,  which  again  sent 
Chang  Chi-Fu's  forces  across  the  border 
into  Burma.  A  third,  extensive  assault  in- 
volving Tahan  Prahan  Irregulars,  the  BPP, 
and  the  Air  Force  occurred  in  October/No- 
vember. It  resulted  in  destruction  of  the 
SUA's  third  headquarters  in  less  than  a 
year,  destruction  of  a  refinery,  and  seizure 
of  some  opiates  as  well  as  lab  equipment. 
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We  expect  continued  pressure  by  both 
the  Thai  and  the  Burmese  against  the  SUA. 
The  Thai  Government  has  assured  the 
United  States  that  it  will  continue  to  pursue 
Chang  and  prevent  his  establishing  an  army 
again  in  another  area  of  Thailand. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Thai  have  tar- 
getted  other  warlord  groups/heroin  traf- 
fickers, such  as  the  Shan  United  Revolu- 
tionary Army  and  the  3rd  and  5th  CIFs,  and 
we  expect  the  Thai  and  Burmese  Govern- 
ments to  continue  their  pressure,  particu- 
larly against  other  trafficking  groups  which 
may  attempt  to  replace  the  SUA.  The  Bur- 
mese Government  is  keeping  a  close  watch 
on  Lo  Hsing  Han,  freed  in  a  1980  amnesty, 
to  prevent  his  reinvolvement  with  narcotics. 

An  important  factor  in  the  current  as- 
sessment is  the  full-scale  move  by  the  Bur- 
mese Communist  Party  into  narcotics  after 
1978-79.  Narcotics  trafficking  by  BCP  ele- 
ments prior  to  1978  appears  to  have  been 
the  work  of  individuals  without  explicit  ap- 
proval by  the  party  leadership.  However,  in 
1978-79,  the  BCP  appears  to  have  begun 
compensating  for  a  sharp  reduction,  if  not 
elimination,  of  Chinese  assistance  by  resort- 
ing to  party-sponsored  and  centrally-direct- 
ed cultivation  of  and  trading  in  opium — 
including  association  with  the  SUA.  Today, 
the  BCP  has  an  estimated  armed  strength  of 
10,000  to  12,000  men  (with  a  30,000-man 
militia  as  well),  and  controls  large  areas  of 
Burma,  particularly  in  the  Shan  Plateau, 
which  are  centers  of  opium  poppy  cultiva- 
tion. The  BCP  has  moved  closer  to  the 
Thai/Burmese  border  recently,  and  has  in- 
volved itself  more  directly  in  the  refining 
and  trafficking  of  opium  and  heroin,  as  well 
as  cultivation. 

The  anticipation  is  that  the  BCP  will 
attempt  to  expand  its  narcotics  operations 
and  profits  at  the  expense  of  other  groups. 
This  has  brought  it  into  direct  conflict  with 
the  SUA,  in  what  has  historically  been  a 
constantly  shifting  pattern  of  alliances, 
betrayals,  and  realignments  among  traf- 
ficking groups. 

In  addition  to  the  narcotics  trafficking  by 
warlord,  revolutionary,  and  insurgent 
groups,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  syn- 
dicates, and  independents,  who  from  time 
to  time  are  involved  in  trafficking  or  refin- 
ing or  both.  Often  they  pay  a  percentage  fee 
to  one  of  the  major  trafficking  groups  for 
refining  facilities  or  protection. 

Refining 

Narcotics  refining  in  the  Golden  Trian- 
gle occurs  primarily  in  Burma.  Many  of  the 


refineries  are  located  a  few  kilometers  of 
the  Thai  border,  allowing  ready  movement 
of  the  facilities  and  their  products  into 
Thailand  as  the  need  arises. 

An  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  this  refining  process  is  as  im- 
portant to  assessing  the  difficulties  of  con- 
trolling Southeast  Asian  production  as  is 
the  understanding  of  the  trafficking  system 
and  the  principal  traffickers.  The  typical 
refinery  is  located  in  rough  terrain  dominat- 
ed by  jungle-covered  ridges,  near  small 
streams.  The  equipment  is  easily  disman- 
tled, and  fairly  primitive:  enameled  pots  or 
copper  vats,  strainers  and  filters,  pans, 
trays,  and  a  simple  heating  source,  usually  a 
charcoal-fueled  stove.  The  chemicals,  par- 
ticularly acetic  anhydride,  are  primarily  sup- 
plied illegally  through  Thailand  or  Malay- 
sia. The  heroin  chemists  are  generally  eth- 
nic Chinese  who  reside  at  the  refineries. 

The  laboratories  refine  the  morphine 
base  (pit'zu)  into  either  heroin  number  3 
(smoking  variety)  or  heroin  number  4 
(which  is  95  percent  pure  and  suitable  for 
intravenous  injections).  The  raw  opium, 
particularly  from  Burma,  is  reduced  to  mor- 
phine base  very  close  to  the  poppy  fields  for 
convenience  of  travel,  since  the  process 
reduces  the  opium  by  a  factor  of  10  to  1. 

Recently,  a  refined  form  of  heroin  base — 
a  step  between  pit'zu  and  heroin  3  or  4 — 
has  been  discovered  by  narcotics  agents, 
especially  in  Hong  Kong.  This  heroin  base 
is  particularly  prized  by  the  professional 
narcotics  trafficker  because  it  can  be  refined 
by  a  relatively  simple  process  into  heroin  3 
or  4. 

Distribution 

The  vast  majority  of  the  narcotics  mov- 
ing out  of  the  Golden  Triangle  continues  to 
cross  the  Thai/Burma  frontier,  which  re- 
mains the  primary  site  of  the  region's  hero- 
in refineries — but,  today,  trafficking  is  often 
accomplished  by  truck  or  river  boat.  While 
most  Golden  Triangle  narcotics  are  trans- 
ported out  of  Burma's  Shan  State  and 
across  Thailand  to  reach  the  outside  world, 
new  routes  have  also  been  developed  along 
the  Burmese  Tenassirim  coast  to  Malaysia, 
or  south  through  central  Burma  to  the 
Andaman  Sea,  and  then  to  Malaysia  and 
Singapore.  Because  of  its  long  seacoast, 
extensive  river  system,  and  large  numbers 
of  fishing  boats,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  con- 
trol narcotics  traffic  in,  around,  and 
through  Thailand. 

Many  syndicates  or  combinations  of  syn- 
dicates and  individuals  control  the  interna- 
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tional  trafficking.  Big-time  traffickers  usual- 
ly are  well-connected  and  successful  in 
avoiding  arrest.  Hong  Kong,  Penang,  Kuala 
Lumpur,  and  Singapore,  as  well  as  Bang- 
kok, provide  way  stations  for  international 
narcotics  traffic  and  banking  facilities  for 
"laundering"  the  enormous  amounts  of 
money  generated  by  the  narcotics  trade. 
Procedurally,  established  trafficking  groups 
control  the  refining  operations,  while 
groups  of  financiers  pool  their  resources  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  heroin  from  a  refin- 
ery. They  then  locate  a  courier  to  carry  the 
narcotics  to  a  point  of  debarkation  and 
additional  couriers  are  found  to  smuggle 
the  shipment  to  the  country  of  destination. 
In  addition  to  these  organizations  there  are 
casual  overseas  purchasers,  frequently  ad- 
dicts, who  come  to  Thailand  to  make  a 
purchase  and  attempt  to  smuggle  it  out  of 
Thailand. 

Major  international  airports  remain  the 
preferred  departure  areas  for  traffickers, 
although  Customs  seizures  significantly  in- 
crease the  risks.  In  an  effort  to  deceive 
Customs  officials,  couriers  are  taking  circui- 
tous routes,  which  include  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 


SOCIAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  ECONOMIC  FACTORS 

While  the  patterns  of  narcotics  produc- 
tion and  trafficking  have  modernized  since 
the  mid-1970's,  when  opium  caravans 
transversed  Burma  and  Thailand  almost 
without  interruption,  there  have  also  been 
important  changes  in  the  impact  this  pro- 
duction and  trafficking  have  had  on  govern- 
ments, economies,  and  indigenous  popula- 
tions— social,  political,  and  economic  im- 
pacts that,  to  some  still  undetermined  de- 
gree, represent  new  motivations  for  in- 
creased narcotics  control  activities. 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors  af- 
fecting the  attitudes  of  some  Thai  and  Bur- 
mese leaders  toward  narcotics  is  the  recog- 
nition that  their  own  people  have  devel- 
oped serious  addiction  problems.  While 
opium  consumption  and  addiction  have 
been  traditional  and  generally  tolerated, 
addicts  are  no  longer  relegated  to  opium 
dens  in  "China  Town"  or  in  the  hill  tribes — 
and  there  are  now  large  heroin-using  popu- 
lations, including  young,  primarily  urban, 
addicts. 

The  Thai  Government  estimates  its  her- 
oin addict  population  at  300,000  to  500,000 
people,  out  of  a  population  of  48  million.  In 
addition,  marijuana  is  readily  available 
throughout  the  country,  and  there  are  in- 


creasing reports  of  misuse  of  tranquilizers, 
barbiturates,  amphetamines,  and  mor- 
phine. It  is  estimated  there  are  over 
100,000  opiate  addicts  in  Burma  which  re- 
ports 32,000  registered  opiate  addicts.  Ma- 
laysia, a  major  consumer  of  Golden  Trian- 
gle narcotic^,  has  from  100,000  to  300,000 
heroin  addicts  out  of  a  population  of  14 
million;  69,000  of  these  addicts  are  regis- 
tered. These  heroin  addict  populations  are 
proportionately  higher  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  an  estimated 
450,000  addicts  out  of  a  population  of  230 
million  people. 

The  fact  that  much  of  the  Golden  Trian- 
gle's narcotics  production  is  consumed 
within  the  region  has  important  implica- 
tions for  the  Burmese  and  Thai  Govern- 
ments as  well  as  our  own.  It  creates  a 
significant  hidden  economy  which  evades 
taxation,  frustrates  economic  policies,  and 
distorts  economic  activities.  The  funds  de- 
rived from  this  local  consumption  provide  a 
resource  and  financial  base  independent  of 
the  large  profits  from  the  overseas  trade, 
and  finances  insurgencies  and  terrorism. 

The  growing  domestic  addict  popula- 
tions add  immeasurably  to  internal  social 
and  health  care  problems,  and  debilitates 
users,  many  of  whom  are  youths.  The  wel- 
fare costs  are  also  significant. 

Narcotics  refining  and  trafficking  feed  on 
corruption  and  encourage  it.  The  corrup- 
tion of  public  officials  provides  disincen- 
tives for  a  stable  national  policy  and  econo- 
my and  discourages  positive  action  against 
other  criminal  activities  often  linked  to  nar- 
cotics. 

Cities  in  Asia,  like  Bangkok,  Kuala 
Lumpur,  and  some  areas  of  Hong  Kong, 
have  serious  crime  problems,  and,  while  a 
direct  connection  between  addiction  and 
street  crime  is  not  always  easy  to  substan- 
tiate, narcotics  activities  are  often  intercon- 
nected with  other  criminal  activities  such  as 
prostitution  and  gambling. 

REGIONAL  STRATEGY 

The  Department  believes  that  a  mul- 
tifaceted  approach  is  essential  to  achieving 
our  narcotics  reduction  objectives  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Our  narcotics  control  strategy  for  the 
Southeast  Asian  region  is  to  stimulate 
governments  to  take  effective  action  against 
illicit  drug  production  and  major  trafficking 
that  will  achieve  the  objective  of  reducing 
the  availability  of  Southeast  Asian  narcotics 
in  the  United  States. 
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Diplomatically,  we  impress  upon  govern- 
ments in  this  region  (and  all  other  regions) 
their  national  responsibilities  under  treaties 
to  control  illicit  narcotic  cultivation,  pro- 
duction, and  trafficking.  We  recognize  that 
some  governments  need  assistance  in  ful- 
filling these  obligations,  and  we  provide 
bilateral  assistance  for  crop  control  and 
interdiction  programs  on  a  country-specific 
and  regional  basis — as  well  as  support 
through  multilateral  United  Nations  pro- 
grams. This  assistance  not  only  encourages 
governments  in  the  region  to  undertake 
programs  but  is  critically  important  to  the 
success  of  those  initiatives. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  crop 
control  can  impact  on  local  economies  in 
producing  countries — which  are  generally 
under-developed  and  resource-poor — and 
we  therefore  provide  or  stimulate  income 
replacement   projects    where   appropriate. 

The  United  States  also  provides  techni- 
cal assistance  for  demand  reduction  pro- 
grams, and,  through  funding  for  training  by 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  and 
U.S.  Customs,  we  provide  training  to  for- 
eign law  enforcement  personnel. 

While  our  regional  strategy  is  heavily 
focused  on  Thailand  and  Burma,  the  Bu- 
reau also  supports  program  initiatives  to 
other  countries  through  our  East  Asian  re- 
gional project. 

Our  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics 
Matters  (INM)  has  budgeted  $7,700,000  for 
programs  in  East  Asia  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
Expenditures  totaled  $9,257,000  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  higher  fiscal  year  1982 
figure  chiefly  represents  a  one-time 
replacement  of  aircraft  for  the  Burmese 
program. 

In  the  balance  of  our  testimony,  we  pro- 
vide details — on  a  country  by  country 
basis — on  host  country  programs  in  crop 
control,  interdiction  and  demand  reduc- 
tion, as  well  as  data  on  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  United  States  agencies,  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  other  foreign 
governments.  These  country  reports  in- 
clude our  assessments  of  the  effectiveness 
of  these  efforts,  the  problems  encountered, 
and  prospects  for  future  effectiveness. 


THAILAND 


Overview 


Thailand  is  a  grower  of  opium,  a  produc- 
er of  refined  opiates,  and  the  major  country 
of  transshipment  for  Southeast  Asian  hero- 
in. It  also  has  a  large  addict  population. 


The  U.S.  Government's  drug  effort  in 
Thailand  focuses  on  opiates  (opium,  mor- 
phine base,  and  heroin),  although  cannabis 
is  also  grown  in  Thailand.  There  is  no  licit 
production  of  opium,  coca,  methaqualone, 
cannabis,  amphetamines,  or  chemicals  for 
conversion  or  refining  of  opium.  There  is 
some  licit  production  of  barbiturate  pills  or 
capsules  from  imported  powder. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  United  States  is 
to  assist  the  Royal  Thai  Government 
[RTG]26  in  reducing  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  amount  of  opiates  produced  in  and 
transmitted  through  Thailand. 

Social,  economic,  and  political  environment 

Although  opium  has  historically  been  an 
economic  and  sociological  fact  of  life  in 
Thailand,  international  trafficking  of  fin- 
ished narcotics  from  Thailand  (and  other 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia)  began  in  the 
1960's  in  large  part  as  a  result  of  the  build- 
up of  U.S.  military  forces  in  Indochina.  U.S. 
military  personnel  in  Thailand  and  Vietnam 
provided  a  ready  market  for  No.  4  injecta- 
ble heroin,  while  No.  3  smoking  heroin  was 
being  produced  for  local  consumption  and 
for  shipment  to  newly  expanded  markets  in 
Europe.  Although  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia  from  1973 
through  1975  caused  a  temporary  curtail- 
ment of  the  No.  4  heroin  market,  a  replace- 
ment market  made  up  of  the  indigenous 
populations  in  Thailand,  Burma,  and  Ma- 
laysia developed  rapidly,  as  did  new  mar- 
kets in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Thai  officials  historically  were  relaxed 
about  narcotics  grown,  refined,  transported 
through,  or  shipped  from  their  country 
since  there  was  little  perceived  narcotics 
problem  among  ethnic  Thai.  Opium  smok- 
ing (primarily  limited  to  the  Chinese  in  the 
cities  and  hill  tribes  in  the  countryside)  was 
banned  by  the  King  in  the  early  1960's  but 
the  extensive  sales  of  90  percent  pure  hero- 
in to  American  military  in  Thailand  did  not 
arouse  major  official  Thai  concern.  How- 
ever, in  the  ten  years  since  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces,  a  serious  local  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem has  developed  and  concern  has  in- 
creased. 

The  narcotics  problem  in  Thailand  has 
not  been  given  the  highest  priority  by  the 
RTG.  Problems  of  internal  security,  refu- 
gees, relations  with  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam,  and  the  economy  are  of  more 
immediate  concern  to  both  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public.  On  the  other  hand, 


26  Bracketed  note  appears  in  the  source  text. 
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the  RTG  does  devote  considerable  amounts 
of  funding  and  manpower  to  anti-narcotics 
efforts.  Unfortunately,  the  results  have  not 
always  been  consistent  with  the  amounts  of 
time,  money,  and  manpower  expended. 

Efforts  at  drug  control  to  date 

The  United  States  objective  of  reducing 
the  production  in  and  transshipment 
through  Thailand  of  opium  and  heroin  can 
be  achieved  by  thorough,  efficient  and  ef- 
fective Thai  enforcement  of  the  ban  on 
opium  growing,  supported  by  interdiction 
and  other  law  enforcement  programs,  alter- 
native crop  substitution,  treatment  rehabili- 
tation, and  prevention  education.  An  imme- 
diate goal  of  the  United  States  is  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  Thai  institutional  capa- 
bilities to  deal  with  the  narcotics  problem. 
Narcotics  control  assistance  since  fiscal  year 
1972  has  amounted  to  some  $23  million; 
INM  has  budgeted  $2,475,000  for  Thailand 
in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Law  enforcement 

The  Thai  National  Police  has  been  the 
primary  narcotics  suppression  body  in 
Thailand.  Police  General  Pow  Sarasin,  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Office  of  Narcotics 
Control  Board  (ONCB),  and  his  deputy, 
General  Chavalit  Yodmani,  are  the  key  offi- 
cials coordinating  narcotics  control  policy 
and  programs.  Since  1973  Special  Police 
Narcotics  Suppression  Centers  have  had 
units  in  Chiang  Mai,  Bangkok,  and  Haad 
Yai.  In  addition,  the  Bangkok  Metropolitan 
Narcotics  Unit  is  a  specialized  unit  in  the 
capital.  The  Thai  Border  Patrol  Police  have 
traditionally  conducted  narcotics  opera- 
tions, primarily  in  the  North  along  the  Thai- 
Burma  and  Thai-Lao  borders.  Royal  Thai 
Customs  has  special  units  at  international 
embarkation/debarkation  points. 

The  United  States  has  provided  both 
equipment  and  training  to  Thai  law  en- 
forcement entities.  Thai  Customs  narcotics 
units  increased  from  7  to  84  members  in  the 
last  few  years.  Customs  and  DEA  training  in 
methods  of  narcotics  interdiction,  in- 
vestigation techniques  and  teaching  meth- 
odology is  geared  toward  assisting  the  Thai 
enforcement  agencies  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient in  narcotic  law  enforcement. 

The  Thai  Government  realized  in  early 
1982  that  its  ad  hoc  efforts  to  suppress  the 
heroin  trafficking  groups  based  in  Thailand 
and  operating  along  the  Thai/Burma  bor- 
der needed  to  be  placed  on  a  continuous 
basis.  The  Department,  by  reprograming 
funds  available  almost  entirely  within  the 
Thai  program  budget,  was  able  to  respond 


to  a  Royal  Thai  Army  request  for  material 
and  operational  support  of  five  to  six  com- 
panies, which  would  provide  sustained  sup- 
pression of  these  trafficking  groups.  Begun 
last  June,  this  force  has  now  been  trained 
and  is  deployed  in  the  most  contested  area 
of  the  Thai/Burma  border.  The  results  of 
these  activities  and  expectations  of  ongoing 
action  were  detailed  earlier.  Reprogramed 
fiscal  year  1983  funds  bring  the  total  budget 
for  this  project  to  $2.1  million  for  the  12 
months  ending  May  1983. 

Ther^  has  been  a  recent  decline  in  the 
availability  of  precursor  chemicals  such  as 
acetic  anhydride  used  to  refine  opium  into 
heroin,  as  a  result  of  Thai  enforcement  of  a 
"chemical  free  zone"  in  Northern  Thailand. 
The  amount  of  acetic  anhydride  reaching 
the  northwest  border  refineries  by  tradi- 
tional routes  has  dropped  significantly, 
while  prices  have  increased,  and  some  refin- 
ing activities  have  apparently  moved  to 
both   sides   of  the  Thai/Malaysia  border. 

U.S.  collaborative  programs  in  narcotics 
production  control,  demand  reduction  and 
enforcement  are  largely  programmed  with 
the  ONCB  which  is  the  coordinating  agency 
on  narcotics  matters,  working  through  the 
Department  of  Technical  and  Economic 
Cooperation  (DTEC),  the  agency  designed 
to  represent  the  RTG  in  matters  relating  to 
grant  assistance  programs  with  donor  coun- 
tries. 

Crop  substitution  eradication 

Thai  Government  crop  substitution  ef- 
forts have  been  carried  out  for  over  15 
years,  originating  with  the  "King's  Project," 
in  Chiang  Mai  Province.  Eight  years  ago, 
the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control  (UNFDAC)  became  involved  in  the 
programs.  Our  objective  is  to  support  the 
UNFDAC  efforts  and  a  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID)  rural 
development  project  in  the  Mae  Chaem 
watershed  area. 

For  many  opium  farmers  in  the  hill  tribes 
of  northern  Thailand,  opium  has  been  the 
principal  and  sometimes  only  cash  crop. 
Rice  production  in  many  areas  is  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  subsistence  requirements. 
While  there  has  been  some  limited  success 
with  such  new  crops  as  potatoes,  beans,  and 
coffee,  new  crops  have  not  "caught  on" 
sufficiently  either  in  interest  or  market 
value  to  be  a  disincentive  to  poppy  cultiva- 
tion. Although  the  programs  have  been 
successful  in  introducing  new  crops  to  limit- 
ed numbers  of  farmers,  they  have,  thus  far, 
had  very  limited  success  in  reducing  the 
numbers  of  acres  planted  with  opium  pop- 
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pies,  since  the  Thai  Government  has  yet  to 
take  effective  action  in  enforcement  of  its 
opium  growing  ban.  We  now  have  a  com- 
mitment from  the  Thai  to  develop,  by  early 
1983,  a  comprehensive  opium  eradication 
strategy.  Without  adequate  enforcement  of 
the  ban — including  destruction  of  opium 
fields — opium  will  continue  to  be  grown  by 
the  hill  tribes  because  it  is  a  guaranteed, 
remunerative  cash  crop  with  returns  that 
have  increased  significantly  over  the  years. 

A  promising  recent  development  has 
been  the  voluntary  surrender  of  opium 
stockpiles  and  a  pledge  by  a  few  hill  tribe 
villages  to  abandon  cultivation  in  return  for 
specific  transitional  assistance.  We  have  un- 
dertaken to  support  Thai  civil-military 
authorities  in  two  such  cases,  and  are  seek- 
ing a  firm  commitment  on  a  third  case. 

Demand  reduction 

Demand  reduction  programs  in  Thai- 
land include  prevention,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation. The  Thai  Government  actively 
supports  demand  reduction,  as  demonstrat- 
ed by  a  relatively  high  level  of  cooperation 
and  coordination  between  the  Bangkok 
Metropolitan  Health  Department,  the 
ONCB  and  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The 
overall  project  goal  is  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  narcotics  in  Thailand,  prevent  further 
spread  of  drug  abuse  to  rural  areas,  and 
stimulate  increased  cooperation  with  law 
enforcement  agencies  through  increased 
public  and  official  awareness  of  the  social 
impact  of  addiction. 

The  U.S.  program  provides  training, 
technical  assistance,  and  a  modest  amount 
of  equipment  for  treatment  and  prevention. 
This  project  agreement  on  prevention, 
which  emphasizes  increasing  Thai  aware- 
ness of  its  drug  abuse  problems  and  preven- 
tive education  by  the  schools  and  media,  is 
to  continue  the  program  through  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Other  government  agencies 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  funding  crop  substitution,  research 
and  extension  activities  in  Thailand  since 
1973;  this  program  is  funded  at  $500,000  in 
1981  and  1982.  The  program  objective  is  to 
identify  viable  alternative  agricultural 
cropping  systems  to  replace  income  from 
opium  poppy  production.  The  USAID  Mae 
Chaem  project  of  rural  development  in  an 
opium  growing  watershed  was  signed  in 
August  1980  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  hill  tribe  people  in  the  area.  The 
initial  U.S.  contribution  was  $4.2  million, 
but  a  total  U.S.  contribution  of  $10  million 


is  anticipated  over  a  7-year  period.  The 
Thai  Government  has  agreed  to  provide 
$11  million  as  its  contribution  to  the  agree- 
ment to  control  opium  poppy  cultivation  in 
the  project  area.  The  U.S.  Information 
Agency  supports  U.S.  narcotics  control  ob- 
jectives through  a  modest  information  pro- 
gram on  prevention,  and  by  dissemination 
of  policy  and  program  information. 

International  organizations  and  other  coun- 
tries 

As  noted,  the  United  Nations  Fund  For 
Drug  Abuse  Control  (UNFDAC)  has  an 
active  pilot  crop  substitution  program 
which  has  received  logistical  and  agricultur- 
al resource  support  from  the  USDA  and 
State  Department  narcotics  program  in 
Thailand.  The  UN  contribution  is  $2.4  mil- 
lion for  5  years  matched  by  $1,235,800  in 
Thai  funds.  UNFDAC  recently  evaluated 
this  project  and  extended  it  for  two  years, 
with  greater  Thai  involvement.  UNFDAC  is 
implementing  several  programs  for  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  prevention  and  re- 
search, projected  at  almost  $2  million  with 
$9  million  matching  Thai  funding  over  a  4- 
year  period.  This  program  would  build 
upon  U.S.  programs  in  demand  reduction. 

The  Colombo  Plan  spends  $10,000  an- 
nually, primarily  in  training  and  confer- 
ences. The  Thai  contribute  $5,000  per  year 
to  the  Plan. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
initiated  a  crop  substitution  project  in 
Northern  Thailand  with  the  orientation 
phase  cost  of  almost  $90,000  to  be  matched 
by  an  RTG  contribution  of  almost  $73,000. 

An  $80  million  World  Bank  rural  devel- 
opment project  in  Northern  Thailand  will 
include  several  opium  growing  areas,  but 
has  not  yet  been  implemented. 

Canada  has  provided  $200,000  for  nar- 
cotic related  projects  in  health  and  crop 
substitution  and  training.  The  United  King- 
dom has  provided  some  commodities,  a 
coffee  expert,  and  $50,000  each  year  to 
Thai  law  enforcement.  New  Zealand, 
France,  and  Japan  provide  funds  for  educa- 
tional grants  and  other  crop  substitution 
programs.  In  recent  discussions,  we  have 
encouraged  the  Japanese  to  provide  assis- 
tance to  advance  narcotics  control. 

Other  U.S.  assistance 

In  Fiscal  year  1982,  the  United  States 
contributed  $79  million  to  Thailand  for 
military  assistance  programs,  $27  million 
for  development  assistance,  $5  million  in 
economic  support  funds  (ESF),  and  $2  mil- 
lion for  U.S.  Peace  Corps  activities. 
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Prospects  for  the  future 

Although  the  U.S.  narcotics  assistance 
program  has  been  active  in  Thailand  for 
some  time,  success,  particularly  in  terms  of 
controlling  the  "choke  points"  of  entry  of 
refined  heroin  from  Burma,  has  not  been  in 
keeping  with  the  amount  of  funds  ex- 
pended. Recent  military/police  actions 
against  the  SUA  represent  a  major  break- 
through, demonstrating  a  determined  Thai 
commitment  to  suppress  the  heroin  traf- 
ficking organizations  on  the  Thai/Burma 
border.  We  are  assured  of  continued,  ex- 
panded suppression  efforts.  However, 
there  has  been  limited  success  in  interdic- 
tion. The  United  States  is  hopeful  that 
many  Thai  will  increasingly  understand  the 
importance  of  controlling  opium  produc- 
tion, refining,  and  heroin  trafficking — for 
their  own  social  and  economic  well-being, 
and  to  overcome  the  international  notoriety 
of  being  the  primary  conduit  for  illicit  drugs 
in  East  Asia. 

Thus,  while  we  applaud  the  Govern- 
ment's military  actions  against  the  SUA, 
and  look  forward  to  the  opium  control 
strategy  promised  for  early  1983,  we  are 
disappointed  that  the  Thai  have  thus  far 
failed  to  enforce  the  opium  poppy  ban 
effectively,  even  in  areas  which  have  bene- 
fitted from  the  United  Nations  crop  sub- 
stitution program. 


BURMA 


Overview 


Burma  is  the  primary  opium  growing 
area  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  United  States 
objective  is  to  reduce  the  flow  of  Burmese 
opium  and  heroin  into  the  international  and 
U.S.  markets.  Our  bilateral  program  of  as- 
sistance is  very  important  to  the  Burmese; 
the  dangers  both  of  domestic  narcotics 
abuse  and  international  narcotics  traffic  are 
well  understood  by  the  highest  officials  of 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  the  Union  of 
Burma  and  throughout  most  elements  of 
Burmese  society. 

Burma  is  committed  to  eliminating  do- 
mestic drug  abuse,  reducing  opium  produc- 
tion, and  destroying  organizations  which 
grow  and  traffic  in  narcotics.  The  Burmese 
have  developed  programs  involving  milita- 
ry and  paramilitary  operations  in  narcotics 
source  areas  against  narcotics  caravans  and 
refugees,  as  well  as  route  interdiction,  law 
enforcement,  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
crop  substitution  and  destruction,  educa- 
tion, and  propaganda  programs. 

Social,  economic,  and  political  environment 


For  the  Burmese  Government,  illicit  nar- 
cotics pose  a  combination  of  social,  political 
and  security  problems — all  interrelated. 

The  social  problem  of  narcotics  in 
Burma  is  both  historical  and  modern. 
Opium  usage  and  addiction  in  Burma  are 
not  a  recent  phenomena.  The  hill  tribe 
growers  of  the  area  historically  have  con- 
sumed the  opium  for  medicinal  purposes  as 
well  as  for  general  addiction.  In  1942,  when 
the  British  evacuated  Burma  in  the  face  of 
the  advancing  Japanese  Army,  there  were 
50,000  registered  opium  addicts. 

The  increasing  world  focus  on  the  role 
played  by  Burma's  opium  crop  in  interna- 
tional trafficking  has  led  to  concern  by  the 
government  over  its  international  image.  In 
1974  Burma  passed  a  strict  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drug  Law.  Since  then,  anti-drug 
efforts  have  been  given  a  high  priority  by 
the  government  and  the  general  popula- 
tion. The  Burmese  enforcement  agencies 
and  courts  enforce  narcotics  laws  vigorous- 
ly and  generally  impose  severe  sentences  on 
convicted  offenders.  Sentences  of  5  years' 
imprisonment  for  illegal  narcotics  usage  are 
not  uncommon.  Convicted  peddlers  and 
traffickers  inevitably  receive  long  prison 
sentences,  with  10  years  generally  the  mini- 
mum. On  December  15,  1980,  the  Burmese 
Government  issued  an  order  establishing 
rewards  for  seizures  of  narcotics  and  other 
contraband.  This  reward  system  may  in- 
crease the  amount  of  narcotics  seized  in 
Burma. 

Burma's  narcotics  problem  is  intert- 
wined with  the  insurgency  problem.  Since 
independence  in  1948,  the  Rangoon  gov- 
ernment has  been  plagued  by  rebellious 
groups  seeking  national  power  (BCP)  and 
by  ethnic  minorities  seeking  autonomy  for 
their  regions  (the  Shan,  Kachin,  and  Lahu 
insurgency  groups,  to  name  a  few).  To 
these  groups  have  been  added  several 
powerful  armed  bands  of  narcotics  traf- 
fickers, usually  ethnic  Chinese,  at  least  in 
leadership.  As  previously  noted,  these 
groups  are  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
opium  trade  for  their  income,  arms  pur- 
chases, and  other  activities. 

A  significant  reduction  in  opium  produc- 
tion and  trading  would  affect  some  areas  of 
Burma  more  than  others.  The  economy  in 
the  Eastern  Shan  State  appears  to  be  heavi- 
ly dependent  upon  opium  revenues.  For 
some  hill  tribes,  opium  in  the  past  has  been 
an  acceptable  and  valued  cash  crop.  The 
recent  prohibition  against  opium  growing 
and  the  subsequent  Burmese  eradication 
programs  have  taken  away  some  disposable 
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income  from  growers,  but  the  majority  of 
growers  were  rarely  dependent  upon  opium 
for  their  total  livelihood. 

Efforts  at  drug  control  to  date 

United  States  assistance  has  been  signifi- 
cant in  supporting  Burmese  anti-narcotics 
efforts — some  $47  million  over  the  last  10 
years.  INM  has  budgeted  $5  million  for 
Burma  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

American-Burmese  cooperation  against 
illicit  narcotics  began  with  a  June  1974 
bilateral  agreement,  effected  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  between  the  American  Am- 
bassador and  the  head  of  the  Burmese 
People's  Police.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  and  subsequent  amendments, 
and  the  current  project  agreement,  the 
United  States  provides  Burma  with  helicop- 
ters, fixed-wing  aircraft,  communications 
equipment  and  associated  training  and 
equipment-maintenance  support.  The  bulk 
of  our  current  budget  is  dedicated  to  air- 
craft maintenance  contracts  for  previously 
supplied  equipment.  Additionally,  to  assist 
the  Burmese  Government  in  developing 
replacement  means  of  income  for  former 
opium  growers,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided limited  assistance  in  development  of 
alternative  agriculture  and  livestock  pro- 
jects. Our  crop  substitution  program  has 
included  special  beekeeping  and 
swine/poultry  training  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity for  20  Burmese  students. 

Burmese  programs 

Narcotics  in  Burma  is  a  multifaceted 
problem  and  the  country  has  developed  an 
integrated  strategy  for  dealing  with  it.  The 
Burmese  Central  Committee  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control  (CCDAC),  chaired  by  the 
Minister  of  Home  and  Religious  Affairs, 
consists  of  eight  deputy  ministers  from 
other  concerned  government  ministries. 
Responsibilities  of  the  CCDAC  are  nation- 
wide and  include  all  aspects  of  the  govern- 
ment effort,  including  enforcement, 
crop/income  substitution,  and  treat- 
ment/rehabilitation: 

(1)  Enforcement — A  basic  part  of  the 
Burmese  enforcement  strategy  focuses 
upon  interdicting  narcotics  caravans  and 
destroying  refineries  and  base  camps  oper- 
ated by  trafficking  groups.  Burmese  police 
and  military  personnel  have  been  active 
both  in  major  operations  against  the  BCP 
narcotics  activities  and  the  poppy  eradica- 
tion programs. 

(2)  Crop  Substitution/Eradication — 
The  Burmese  Government  estimates  that  it 


eradicated  more  than  10,000  acres  of 
opium  poppy  in  the  1981-82  season  that 
could  have  produced  as  much  as  40,000  to 
45,000  kilograms  of  opium.  While  this  re- 
presents about  8  percent  of  the  total  acre- 
age under  poppy  cultivation  in  Burma,  it 
almost  doubled  the  previous  year's  destruc- 
tion. 

A  Burmese  crop  substitution  program 
supported  by  UNFDAC  is  making  progress 
in  distributing  coffee  and  tea  plants,  seeds 
for  spices,  and  medicinal  herbs,  and  im- 
proved livestock  to  farmers  in  areas  in 
which  opium  was  formerly  grown.  The 
(CCDAC)  is  establishing  a  multisectoral 
livestock,  horticultural,  and  demonstration 
center  at  Pekhon  in  the  southern  Shan 
State.  The  purpose  of  this  center  will  be  to 
provide  training  and  to  demonstrate  viable 
crop  substitution  and  livestock  production. 
The  INM  program  has  provided  bees,  quail, 
and  related  equipment  and  training  to  sup- 
port pilot  programs  for  crop  substitution. 
However,  the  full  impact  of  these  programs 
on  opium  production  must  await  more  hos- 
pitable conditions  in  poppy  producing 
areas. 

(3)  Treatment,  Rehabilitation,  Training, 
and  Information — The  Burmese  Ministe- 
ries  of  Health  and  Social  Welfare  have 
responsibility  for  addict  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs,  respectively.  Treat- 
ment centers  have  been  established  in  each 
of  the  major  urban  centers  with  addict 
population  problems.  Larger  hospitals  have 
treatment  wards;  district  and  township  hos- 
pitals have  a  basic  capability  for  treating 
addiction.  Rehabilitation  centers  have  been 
established  in  Kengtung,  Namla,  Rangoon, 
Mandalay,  and  Lashio.  Both  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  centers  have  been  improved 
and  expanded  by  UNFDAC. 

The  Burmese  Government  conducts  a 
continuous  program  of  narcotics  informa- 
tion through  the  government-controlled 
news  media,  in  schools,  posters,  and  public 
and  party  indoctrination  sessions. 

Other  programs 

As  indicated,  UNFDAC  has  several  pro- 
grams in  Burma.  Between  1976  and  early 
1981,  UNFDAC  assisted  Burma  through 
financing  a  large  multisectional  drug  abuse 
control  program  involving  activities  in  law 
enforcement,  crop  and  income  substitution, 
education,  health,  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion at  a  total  cost  of  $5,571,000  over  the  5- 
year  period.  Phase  II  of  this  program  was 
agreed  upon  in  June  1981  for  5  years  at  a 
cost  of  $5,042,000.  Development  aid  funds 
for  this  program  have  been  provided  by  the 
Government  of  Norway. 
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Other  U.S.  assistance 

The  United  States  resumed  economic 
assistance  to  Burma  in  1980  after  an  ab- 
sence of  15  years.  The  AID/Burma  funding 
level  has  increased  from  initial  amounts  of 
$2  million  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  $3  million 
in  fiscal  year  1981  to  $7.5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  assistance  concentrated  in  agri- 
cultural and  public  health  projects.  Addi- 
tionally, the  United  States  provided 
$150,000  in  fiscal  year  1982  for  military 
training  under  our  security  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Prospects  for  the  future 

When  considering  the  future  of  narcotics 
suppression  in  Burma,  one  must  remember 
that  it  is  essentially  a  Burmese  program,  not 
an  American  one.  The  ultimate  success  or 
failure  of  the  program  (used  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term)  will  depend  upon  Bur- 
mese efforts  prompted  by  Burmese  percep- 
tions of  national  priorities. 

The  United  States  has  assisted  and  coop- 
erated with  the  Burmese  by  providing  some 
needed  enforcement  equipment  (i.e.,  the 
purchase  of,  and  maintenance  funding  for, 
telecommunications  equipment,  a  small 
fleet  of  helicopters  and  fixed-wing  aircraft) 
and  modest  support  for  Burmese  pilot  pro- 
grams for  crop  substitution  in  opium  grow- 
ing areas.  In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
provided  training  for  Burmese  officials  with 
responsibilities  for  customs  and  narcotics 
enforcement. 

Our  programs  have  helped  sharpen  the 
Burmese  focus  on  their  narcotics  problems 
and  our  material  assistance  and  training 
have  given  them  the  tools  for  the  job  at 
hand.  Politically,  our  narcotics  cooperation 
has  fostered  a  unique  (for  neutralist/isola- 
tionist Burma)  bilateral  relationship  in 
which  our  assistance  relates  to  a  sensitive 
Burmese  domestic  issue.  U.S.  assistance 
supports  the  narcotics  control  objective 
which  is  consistent  with  Burma's  objective 
of  securing  its  territory.  By  any  measure, 
the  number  of  acres  of  opium  crop  de- 
stroyed and  amount  of  opiates  seized  is 
significant.  In  addition,  the  continuing  Bur- 
mese efforts  in  fields  not  directly  supported 
by  U.S.  assistance  are  a  measure  of  their 
commitment  to  the  overall  goals  of  nar- 
cotics control. 

Nevertheless,  the  narcotics  program  in 
Burma  must  be  viewed  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Golden  Triangle  narcotics  phenomena. 
As  long  as  Burmese  warlords/insur- 
gents/bandits know  that  they  can  enjoy 
even  temporary  safe  haven  in  Thailand  and 


Burma,  the  Thai  and  Burmese  police/mili- 
tary actions  and  threats  will  be  limited  in 
their  effectiveness.  Greater  Burmese/Thai 
cooperation  and  coordination  is  an  essen- 
tial long-term  goal.  In  the  last  analysis, 
however,  real  progress  in  Burma  will  de- 
pend on  greater  Burmese  authority  in  the 
poppy  growing  areas. 

OTHER  EAST  ASIAN  PROGRAMS 

INM  supports  other  program  activity  in 
East  Asia  through  its  East  Asian  regional 
budget  and  through  funding  and  other  sup- 
port for  the  Colombo  Plan  project. 

A  specific  goal  of  the  Bureau's  East  Asian 
regional  activity  is  to  support  programs 
among  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Na- 
tions (ASEAN)  members  which  are  de- 
signed to  impede  illicit  narcotics  produc- 
tion, processing,  trafficking,  and  consump- 
tion. The  INM  regional  program  includes 
law  enforcement,  prevention,  education, 
and  technical  assistance  in  treatment  and 
rehabilitation.  The  Bureau  has  budgeted 
$225,000  for  its  regional  projects  in  fiscal 
year  1983. 

For  example,  in  Malaysia,  which  is  both  a 
major  narcotics  consumer  as  well  as  an 
important  transshipment  center,  the  Bu- 
reau has  just  concluded  a  technical  assis- 
tance program  which  developed  a  drug 
counseling  and  rehabilitation  program 
within  the  Malaysian  prison  system,  and 
assisted  in  the  development  of  a  national 
strategy  on  drug  control  and  an  after-care 
program. 

Similarly,  in  Indonesia,  where  our  objec- 
tive is  to  assist  that  government  in  prevent- 
ing the  country  from  becoming  either  an 
alternative  opium  growing  area  or  a  major 
transshipment  point,  the  Bureau's  agree- 
ment is  to  provide  commodities,  training 
and  personnel  exchange — at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $50,000  through  1984 — to  stimulate 
the  Indonesian  Government  to  take  more 
comprehensive  actions  on  its  own  initiative, 
in  both  supply  reduction  as  well  as  demand 
reduction. 


CONCLUSION 

The  specific  commitments  and  actions 
which  we  seek  on  a  country-by-country 
basis  are  integral  to  the  success  of  our 
Southeast  Asian  strategy.  However,  the 
United  States  is  also  seeking  greater  coop- 
eration within  the  region,  and  believes  that 
such  internal  cooperation  is  also  essential 
to  achieving  narcotics  control  objectives  in 
Southeast  Asia. 
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In  this  regard,  we  are  supporting 
ASEAN,  and  we  are  encouraging  regional 
and  bilateral  contacts,  which  we  believe 
should   include   Burma   and   Hong   Kong. 

Throughout  the  region,  we  are  seeking 
wider  adoption  of  precursor  chemical  con- 
trols, as  well  as  agreements  on  seizures  of 
financial  assets,  and  on  legal  cooperation. 

The  United  States  cannot,  in  the  final 
analysis,  control  opium  production  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  can  only  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  control  by  the  producing 
and  transit  nations.  We  are  employing, 
therefore,  a  strategy  that  not  only  provides 
these  governments  with  the  capacity  to  act, 
but  encourages  and  sustains  them  in  the 
will  to  act. 

Nor  can  we  succeed  with  just  a  bilateral 
effort.  As  cultivation  and  refining  sites  mul- 
tiply, and  the  number  of  trafficking  or- 
ganizations and  routes  expand,  in  keeping 
with  worldwide  demand,  the  conclusion  is 
inescapable  that,  more  than  ever,  ultimate 
success  depends  on  achieving  comprehen- 
sive, simultaneous  control  in  the  many  key 
growing  areas.  The  United  States  is  actively 
enlisting  the  participation  of  other  victim 
and  donor  nations.  We  are  encouraging 
greater  contributions  to  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral control  projects.  We  are  attempting 
to  internationalize  the  response  to  a  global 
problem. 


5.  The  Question  of 
Chemical  Warfare 

Document  475 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  February  14, 
1982  (Extract)1 

'There's  No  Question  in 
Our  Minds  That  Such 
[Chemical]  Weapons  Have 
Been  Used  and  Are 
Continuing  to  be  Used" 


Mr.  Will.  You  heard  Mr.  Menshikov2  say 
a  moment  ago  that  there's  no  evidence 
whatever  that  he  knows  that  they're  using 
"yellow  rain,"  so-called  chemical  weapons. 

You've  been  beaten  up  roundly  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  others  for  not  making 
enough  of  an  issue  of  this.  Do  you  agree 
with  them? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  raised  this  issue  in 
Geneva.3  With  every  passing  day,  Mr.  Will, 
we  get  more  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
the  use  of  mycotoxins  in  Afghanistan,  Laos, 
and  Kampuchea. 

We  now  even  have  specific  estimates  of 
casualties  of  noncombatants  which  are  in 
the  range  of  scores  of  thousands  in  all  three 
target  areas. 


1  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
67,  February  16,  1982.  This  interview  was  broad- 
cast on  the  ABC  News  television  program  "This 
Week  With  David  Brinkley,"  beginning  at  11:05 
a.m. 

2  Stanislav  Menshikov,  the  Spokesman  on 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmanent  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  Central  Committee,  was  interviewed  on 
the  same  program  just  prior  to  Secretary  Haig. 
Menshikov  denied  that  his  government  had  used 
chemical  weapons  and  he  stated  that  the  United 
States  "has  made  a  decision  to  resume  or  expand 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons.  .  .  ."  He 
also  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  "should  get  together  and  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  chemical  weapons."  The  complete  text  of 
Menshikov's  remarks  is  in  the  ABC  News  tran- 
script of  the  February  14  program,  "This  Week 
With  David  Brinklev." 

3  At  a  January-  26  meeting  between  Secretary 
Haig  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gro- 
mvko. 
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There's  no  question  in  our  minds  that 
such  weapons  have  been  and  are  continuing 
to  be  used. 

Mr.  Will.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  there  were 
the  slightest  hint  that  the  United  States  ever 
did  a  thing  like  that,  you  can  imagine  the 
uproar  in  the  world.  There  was  an  uproar 
because  there  were  five  rifles  on  television 
in  El  Salvador  now. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Will.  Why  is  this  country  incapable 
of  making  more  of  a  ruckus  over  poison 
gas? 

Secretary  Haig.  We  are  doing  this  with 
a  great  deal  of  a  ruckus,  so  to  speak.  We 
have  brought  all  of  the  information  to  the 
United  Nations  committee  which  is  in- 
vestigating it.  We  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
appointed by  their  initial  reaction,  but 
we've  given  them  far  more  extensive  evi- 
dence in  recent  weeks. 

I  have  raised  it  in  the  most  unequivocal 
way  with  Mr.  Gromyko,  and  we  have  briefed 
the  press  repeatedly.  It  just  is  a  question 
that  I  would  share  your  frustration  about.  I 
sometimes  wonder  why  we  focus  more  on 
the  pecadillos  of  the  Western  World  than 
the  tragic  policies  being  pursued  in  the 
East. 

Mr.  Wtill.  Is  the  Soviet  Union  in  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  regarding  chemical  and 
biological  weapons?  And,  if  so,  why  don't 
we  renounce  the  treaty? 

Secretary  Haig.  There  are  two  aspects 
to  this  question,  and  they  have  difficult, 
technical  roots.  One  is  that  mycotoxins 
themselves  are  controversial  as  to  whether 
they  are  chemical  or  biological. 

We  have  a  firm  agreement  on  biological. 
We  do  not  have  as  firm  an  agreement  on 
chemical  as  Mr.  Menshikov  expressed. 
There  have  been  ongoing  discussions  for  a 
number  of  years  that  have  led  nowhere 
because  of  Soviet  unwillingness  to  accept 
verification  that  we  feel  is  essential. 

Mr.  Brinkley.  I  agree  with  George — I'm 
sure  you  do — that  if  the  United  States  were 
accused  of  this,  there  would  be  crowds  in 
the  streets  in  Europe  carrying  signs.  There 
aren't  any  there  about  it  now. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Haig,  for  being  with  us 
today.  I  hope  vou  come  again. 


Document  476 

Statement  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
(Stoessel),  Mqrch  22,  1982  (Extract)-4 

"The  Chemical  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Which  the 
Soviet  Union  Has 
Developed,  Used  and 
Supplied  to  its  Clients  Are 
a  Cheap  and  Effective 
Way  to  Terrorize  and 
Exterminate  Defenseless 
Peoples" 

Thank  you,  Dean.  Good  morning,  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

This  morning  Secretary  Haig  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  report  on  chemical 
warfare  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan.5 

The  report  is  also  being  provided  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  each  member  government  of  that 
world  organization. 

This  report  contains  the  most  com- 
prehensive compilation  of  material  on  this 
subject  available  and  presents  conclusions 
which  are  fully  shared  by  all  relevant  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  judg- 
ments contained  in  this  study  were  arrived 
at  through  a  rigorous,  analytical  process. 
Every  relevant  piece  of  information  avail- 
able to  the  U.S.  Government  was  reviewed. 

All  the  test  data  on  physical  evidence, 
including  environment  samples  and  back- 
ground controls  were  gone  over  again.  A 
scientific  report  on  toxins  was  prepared. 
The  medical  evidence  was  analyzed.  Exten- 
sive consultations  were  held  with  govern- 
ment and  nongovernmental  scientists  and 
medical  authorities,  many  of  whom  were 
asked  to  review  the  evidence.  This  informa- 
tion was  then  correlated. 

The  testimony  of  eyewitnesses,  date, 
place,    and    type    of  attack   was    matched 


4  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Stoessel 
made  the  statement  at  the  opening  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  briefing  which  began  at  1 1  a.m. 
Omitted  is  Stoessel's  introduction  of  Richard 
Burt,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
Affairs,  who  conducted  the  subsequent  question- 
and-answer  session. 

5  For  an  extract,  on  chemical  warfare  in  South- 
east Asia,  see  infra. 
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against  information  from  defectors,  jour- 
nalists, international  organizations,  and 
sensitive  sources  and  methods.  Information 
dating  back  to  1975,  reviewed,  analyzed, 
and  correlated  in  this  manner  has  led  the 
U.S.  Government  to  conclude  that  in  Laos 
selected  Lao  and  Vietnamese  forces  under 
direct  Soviet  supervision  have  employed 
lethal  trichothecene  toxins  and  other  com- 
binations of  chemical  agents  against 
Hmong  resisting  government  control  and 
their  villages  since  at  least  1976. 

Trichothecene  toxins  have  been  posi- 
tively identified  but  medical  symptoms  indi- 
cate that  irritants,  incapacitants,  and  nerve 
agents  also  have  been  employed.  Thou- 
sands have  been  killed  or  severely  injured. 
Thousands  also  have  been  driven  from 
their  homeland  by  the  use  of  these  agents. 

In  Kampuchea,  Vietnamese  forces  have 
used  lethal  trichothecene  toxins  on  demo- 
cratic Kampuchean  troops  and  Khmer  vil- 
lages since  at  least  1978. 

Medical  evidence  indicates  that  irritants, 
incapacitants,  and  nerve  agents  also  have 
been  used.  Toxins  and  other  chemical  war- 
fare agents  have  been  developed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  provided  to  the  Lao  and  Viet- 
namese, either  directly  or  through  the 
transfer  of  know-how  and  fabricated  into 
weapons  with  Soviet  assistance  in  Laos, 
Vietnam,  and  Kampuchea. 

In  Afghanistan,  Soviet  forces  have  used  a 
variety  of  lethal  and  nonlethal  chemical 
agents  on  resistance  forces  and  Afghan  vil- 
lages since  the  Soviet  invasion  in  December 
1979.  In  addition,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  Afghan  Government  forces  may  have 
used  Soviet-supplied  chemical  weapons 
against  the  freedom  fighters  even  before 
the  Soviet  invasion. 

The  implications  of  these  findings  are 
far-reaching.  The  use  in  war  of  lethal  chem- 
ical or  toxin  weapons  is  forbidden  by  one  of 
the  oldest  arms  control  agreements  still  in 
force,  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,6  and  by 
the  customary  international  law  which  has 
grown  out  of  that  agreement. 

The  possession,  manufacture,  storage, 
and  transfer  of  toxin  weapons  is  forbidden 
by  one  of  the  most  recent  arms  control 
treaties  now  in  force,  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 7 


6  For  the  text  of  the  1925  Protocol  for  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating, 
Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare,  ratified  by  the  United  States 
in  1975,  see  26  UST  571. 

7  The  Biological  Weapons  Convention  was 
signed  in  London,  Washington,  and  Moscow  on 
April  10,  1972,  and  entered  into  force  on  March 
26,  1975;  for  text,  see  26  UST  583. 


As  this  report  documents,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  are  flagrantly  and  re- 
peatedly violating  international  law  and  in- 
ternational agreement. 

Chemical  warfare  thus  poses  a  threat  not 
only  to  its  immediate  victims  but  to  the 
entire  international  community  and  particu- 
larly to  those  nations  least  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  such  weapons.  For  the 
chemical  and  toxin  weapons  which  the  Sovi- 
et Union  has  developed,  used,  and  supplied 
to  its  clients  are  a  cheap,  convenient,  and 
effective  way  to  subdue,  terrorize,  and  ex- 
terminate defenseless  peoples. 

If  the  world  community  fails  to  halt  this 
activity  in  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Afghani- 
stan, it  will  have  little  chance  to  prevent  its 
repetition  in  other  lands  against  other  peo- 
ples. 

As  the  report  states,  only  an  alert  and 
outspoken  world  community,  intent  to 
maintain  those  standards  of  international 
behavior  it  has  so  painfully  achieved  and  so 
tenuously  established,  can  bring  sufficient 
pressure  to  bear  to  halt  these  violations  of 
law  and  treaty. 

With  the  publication  of  this  report,  the 
world  community  has  been  alerted.  The 
United  States  will  continue  to  be  outspo- 
ken. We  are  confident  other  nations,  as  they 
recognize  the  danger,  will  do  likewise. 


Document  477 

Report  by  the  Department  of  State  Submitted 
to  the  Congress,  March  22,  1982 
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Chemical  Warfare  in 
Southeast  Asia 


This  study  presents  the  evidence  available  to  the 
U.  S.  Government  on  chemical  warfare  activities  in 


8  Source:  Chemical  Warfare  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan,  Department  of  State  Special  Report 
No.  98,  March  22,  1982,  pp.  4,  6-8,  10-11,  13-14, 
17-18.  For  the  portions  of  the  report  primarily  on 
chemical  warfare  in  Afghanistan,  see  document 
440.  Omitted  from  the  report  printed  here  are 
Secretary  Haig's  undated  transmittal  letter  to  the 
Congress,  a  chronology,  several  maps,  tables,  and 
figures,  the  sections  on  Afghanistan,  and  five 
annexes. 
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Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Afghanistan  through  Jan- 
uary 1 982  and  examines  the  Soviet  involvement  in 
those  activities.  It  is  based  on  a  massive  amount  of 
information,  from  a  variety  of  sources,  which  has 
been  carefully  compiled  and  analyzed  over  the 
years.  The  paper  is  accompanied  by  annexes  and 
tables  that  provide  details  of  the  medical  evidence 
and  sample  analyses,  a  technical  description  of 
trichothecene  toxins,  and  other  supporting  data. 


INTRODUCTION 

Nearly  7  years  ago,  reports  of  the  use  of 
lethal  chemical  weapons  began  to  emerge 
from  Laos.  In  1978,  similar  reports  started 
to  come  from  Kampuchea,  and  in  1979 
from  Afghanistan.  Early  reports  were  in- 
frequent and  fragmentary,  reflecting  the 
remoteness  of  the  scene  of  conflict  and  the 
isolation  of  those  subjected  to  such  attacks. 
In  the  summer  of  1979,  however,  the  State 
Department  prepared  a  detailed  compila- 
tion of  interviews  with  refugees  from  Laos 
on  this  subject.  That  fall,  a  U.S.  Army 
medical  team  visited  Thailand  to  conduct 
further  interviews.  By  the  winter  of  1979, 
the  United  States  felt  that  it  had  sufficiently 
firm  evidence  of  chemical  warfare  to  raise 
the  matter  with  the  governments  of  Laos, 
Vietnam,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  All  three 
governments  denied  that  a  basis  for  con- 
cern over  the  use  of  chemical  warfare 
agents  existed. 

Dissatisfied  with  these  responses,  and 
possessing  further  reports  that  lethal  chem- 
ical agents  were  in  use  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  Afghanistan,  the  U.S.  Government  in 
1980  began  to  raise  the  issue  publicly  in  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  Congress,  and  in 
other  forums.  In  August  of  that  year,  the 
State  Department  provided  extensive  docu- 
mentation containing  evidence  of  chemical 
weapons  attacks  to  the  United  Nations  and 
also  made  this  material  publicly  available. 
In  December,  as  a  result  of  efforts  by  the 
United  States  and  other  concerned  nations, 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  voted  to  initiate 
an  international  investigation  into  the  use 
of  chemical  weapons.9  This  investigation  is 
still  underway.  To  date,  the  U.N.  investigat- 
ing team  has  been  denied  admission  to  any 
of  the  three  countries  where  these  weapons 
are  in  use. 

Despite  the  volume  of  information  on 
chemical  warfare  in  Southeast  Asia  which 
had  become  available  by  1980,  there  re- 
mained one  major  unresolved  issue — the 


9  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  35/144C, 
adopted  December  12,  1980. 


exact  nature  of  the  chemical  agents  in  use. 
Collection  of  physical  samples  was  hind- 
ered by  the  remoteness  of  the  then  princi- 
pal areas  of  conflict — as  many  as  6  weeks  by 
foot  to  the  nearest  international  border. 
Tests  for  known  chemical  warfare  agents  on 
those  samples  that  were  obtained  proved 
consistently  negative. 

In  order  to  identify  the  chemical  agents 
in  use,  U.S.  experts  in  late  1980  began  to  go 
back  over  all  the  reporting — as  far  back  as 
1975 — looking  for  new  clues.  In  particular, 
they  sought  to  match  the  reported  symp- 
tomatology of  victims — which  commonly 
included  skin  irritation,  dizziness,  nausea, 
bloody  vomiting  and  diarrhea,  and  internal 
hemorrhaging — with  possible  causes.  As  a 
result  of  this  review,  the  U.S.  Government 
in  mid- 1981  began  to  test  physical  samples 
from  Southeast  Asia  for  the  presence  of 
toxins.  These  substances  are  essentially 
biologically  produced  chemical  posions.  Al- 
though they  have  never  before  been  used  in 
war,  this  was  a  technical  possibility,  and  it 
was  noted  that  certain  toxins  could  produce 
the  sorts  of  symptoms  observed  in  South- 
east Asian  victims  of  chemical  warfare. 

In  August  1981,  unnatural  levels  and 
combinations  of  lethal  trichothecene  toxins 
were  detected  in  the  first  sample  to  be 
tested  by  the  United  States  for  such  agents. 
This  consisted  of  vegetation  taken  from  a 
village  in  Kampuchea  where  an  attack  oc- 
curred in  which  people  had  died  after  ex- 
hibiting the  symptoms  described  above.  In 
succeeding  months,  further  samples,  taken 
from  the  sites  of  attacks  in  both  Kampuchea 
and  Laos,  yielded  similar  results.  So  did 
samples  of  blood  taken  from  victims  of  a 
chemical  attack  in  Kampuchea. 

Despite  a  continued  flow  of  reports,  dat- 
ing back  over  7  years,  of  chemical  warfare  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  more  recently  Afghani- 
stan, and  despite  the  still  mounting  physical 
evidence  of  the  use  of  trichothecene  toxins 
as  warfare  agents,  doubts  as  to  the  conclu- 
sive nature  of  the  available  evidence  have 
persisted.  These  doubts  have  arisen  for 
several  reasons.  For  one,  the  evidence  of 
the  use  of  lethal  chemical  weapons  has 
become  available  over  a  period  of  several 
years  and  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Few 
governments,  journalists,  or  interested 
members  of  the  public  have  been  exposed 
to  all  of  this  evidence,  nor  has  it  been 
available  in  any  one  place.  A  second  dif- 
ficulty has  been  the  inevitable  need  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  protect  some  of  the 
relevant  information,  often  gathered  at  per- 
sonal risk  to  individuals  who  secured  it,  or 
obtained  through  the  use  of  highly  sensitive 
methods. 
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This  report  represents  an  effort  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  correct  the  first  defi- 
ciency and  to  ameliorate  the  second  to  the 
extent  possible.  In  preparation  of  this  re- 
port, all  of  the  information  available  to  the 
U.S.  Government  on  chemical  weapons  use 
in  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Afghanistan  was 
assembled  in  one  place.  This  information 
was  again  reviewed,  analyzed,  cross-in- 
dexed, and  organized  in  a  coherent  fashion. 
Based  upon  this  comprehensive  analysis,  a 
set  of  conclusions  were  drawn,  conclusions 
which  have  since  been  reviewed  and  agreed 
on  without  qualification  by  every  relevant 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  evidence  upon  which  this  report  is 
based  is  of  several  kinds,  including: 

Testimony  of  those  who  saw,  experi- 
enced, and  suffered  from  chemical  weapons 
attacks; 

Testimony  of  doctors,  refugee  workers, 
journalists,  and  others  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  question  large  numbers  of  those 
with  firsthand  experience  of  chemical  war- 
fare; 

Testimony  of  those  who  engaged  in 
chemical  warfare  or  were  in  a  position  to 
observe  those  who  did; 

Scientific  evidence,  based  upon  the  anal- 
ysis of  physical  samples  taken  from  sites 
where  attacks  had  been  conducted; 

Documentary  evidence  from  open 
sources;  and 

Intelligence  derived  from  "national  tech- 
nical means." 

These  sources  provide  compelling  evi- 
dence that  tens  of  thousands  of  unsophisti- 
cated and  defenseless  peoples  have  for  a 
period  of  years  been  subjected  to  a  cam- 
paign of  chemical  attacks.  Taken  together,  this 
evidence  has  led  the  U.S.  Government  to  conclude 
that  Lao  and  Vietnamese  forces,  operating  under 
Soviet  supervision,  have,  since  1975,  employed 
lethal  chemical  and  toxin  weapons  in  Laos;  that 
Vietnamese  forces  have,  since  1978,  used  lethal 
chemical  and  toxin  agents  in  Kampuchea;  and  that 
Soviet  forces  have  used  a  variety  of  lethal  chemical 
warfare  agents,  including  nerve  gases,  in  Afghani- 
stan since  the  Soviet  invasion  of  that  country  in 
1979. 

The  implications  of  chemical  warfare  in 
Afghanistan  and  Southeast  Asia  are  painful 
to  contemplate  but  dangerous  to  ignore. 
This  activity  threatens  not  only  the  peoples 
of  those  isolated  regions  but  the  interna- 
tional order  upon  which  the  security  of  all 
depends.  Those  who  today  suffer  chemical 


warfare  against  their  homelands  are  power- 
less to  stop  it.  The  prohibitions  of  interna- 
tional law  and  solemn  agreement  are  not 
self-enforcing.  Only  an  alert  and  outspoken 
world  community,  intent  to  maintain  those 
standards  of  international  behavior  it  has  so 
painfully  achieved  and  so  tenuously  estab- 
lished, can  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  bear 
to  halt  these  violations  of  law  and  treaty.  It 
is  hoped  that  publication  of  this  report  will 
be  one  step  in  this  process,  the  end  result  of 
which  will  be  the  cessation  of  chemical 
warfare  and  the  strengthening  of  the  rule  of 
law  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 


KEY  JUDGMENTS 

Laos.  The  U.S.  Government  has  con- 
cluded from  all  the  evidence  that  selected 
Lao  and  Vietnamese  forces,  under  direct 
Soviet  supervision,  have  employed  lethal 
trichothecene  toxins  and  other  combina- 
tions of  chemical  agents  against  H'Mong 
resisting  government  control  and  their  vil- 
lages since  at  least  1976.  Trichothecene 
toxins  have  been  positively  identified,  but 
medical  symptoms  indicate  that  irritants, 
incapacitants,  and  nerve  agents  also  have 
been  employed.  Thousands  have  been 
killed  or  severely  injured.  Thousands  also 
have  been  driven  from  their  homeland  by 
the  use  of  these  agents. 

Kampuchea.  Vietnamese  forces  have  used 
lethal  trichothecene  toxins  on  Democratic 
Kampuchean  (DK)  troops  and  Khmer  vil- 
lages since  at  least  1978.  Medical  evidence 
indicates  that  irritants,  incapacitants,  and 
nerve  agents  also  have  been  used. 


The  Soviet  Connection.  The  conclusion  is 
inescapable  that  the  toxins  and  other  chem- 
ical warfare  agents  were  developed  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  provided  to  the  Lao  and 
Vietnamese  either  directly  or  through  the 
transfer  of  know-how,  and  weaponized  with 
Soviet  assistance  in  Laos,  Vietnam,  and 
Kampuchea.  Soviet  military  forces  are 
known  to  store  agents  in  bulk  and  move 
them  to  the  field  for  munitions  fill  as  need- 
ed. This  practice  also  is  followed  in  South- 
east Asia  and  Afghanistan,  as  evidenced  by 
many  reports  which  specify  that  Soviet 
technicians  supervise  the  shipment,  stor- 
age, filling,  and  loading  onto  aircraft  of  the 
chemical  munitions.  The  dissemination 
techniques  reported  and  observed  evident- 
ly have  been  drawn  from  years  of  Soviet 
chemical  warfare  testing  and  experimenta- 
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tion.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  any  alterna- 
tive explanation,  such  as  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Vietnamese  produce  and  employ  toxin  weapons 
completely  on  their  own. 


METHODOLOGY 

The  judgments  of  this  study  were  arrived 
at  through  a  rigorous  analytical  process. 

Every  relevant  piece  of  information  on 
reported  chemical  warfare  incidents  was 
reviewed,  recorded,  and  tabulated.  Num- 
bers of  attacks  and  deaths  were  screened  for 
possible  duplication.  Extensive  data  on  the 
Soviet  chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram also  were  reviewed. 

All  the  test  data  on  physical  evidence 
available  to  the  U.S.  Government — includ- 
ing environmental  samples  and  background 
controls — were  reviewed. 

A  scientific  report  on  toxins,  which  con- 
cluded that  trichothecenes  probably  were 
among  the  agents  used  in  Southeast  Asia, 
was  prepared. 

The  medical  evidence  was  analyzed, 
drawing  on  all  available  information  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan  and  incor- 
porating the  findings  of  a  Department  of 
Defense  medical  team,  which  concluded 
that  at  least  three  types  of  agents  were  used 
in  Laos. 

Extensive  consultations  were  held  with 
government  and  nongovernment  scientists 
and  medical  authorities,  many  of  whom 
were  asked  to  review  the  evidence.  Experts 
from  other  countries  also  were  consulted. 

After  the  data  were  organized  to  permit 
comparative  analysis,  the  study  focused  on 
three  separate  questions. 

Have  lethal  and  other  casualty-produc- 
ing agents  been  used  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan? 

What  are  these  agents,  and  how  and  by 
whom  are  they  employed? 

Where  do  these  agents  originate,  and 
how  do  they  find  their  way  to  the  field? 

Although  the  evidence  differs  for  each 
country,  the  analytical  approach  was  the 
same.  Testimony  of  eyewitnesses — date, 
place,  and  type  of  attack — was  matched 
against  information  from  defectors,  jour- 
nalists, international  organizations,  and 
sensitive  information  that  often  pinpointed 
the  time  and  place  of  chemical  attacks.  In 
addition,  information  on  military  opera- 
tions in  the  areas  where  chemical  attacks 


had  been  reported  was  examined  to  estab- 
lish whether  air  or  artillery  strikes  took 
place  or  whether  there  was  fighting  in  the 
areas  where  chemical  agents  reportedly 
were  used.  In  all  three  countries,  instances  were 
identified  in  which  eyewitness  accounts  could  be 
correlated  directly  with  information  from  other 
sources  on  military  operations  in  progress. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  systematic 
propaganda  campaign  by  either  the 
H'Mong  in  Laos  or  the  Afghan  resistance 
forces  to  promote  the  allegation  that  chemi- 
cal agen/s  have  been  used  on  their  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  early  indica- 
tions that  Pol  Pot's  Democratic  Kampuche- 
an  resistance  did  engage  in  an  organized 
propaganda  campaign  on  chemical  agent 
use.  These  indications  made  U.S.  Govern- 
ment analysts  cautious  about  accepting  DK 
allegations,  which  increased  markedly  after 
the  chemical  attacks  in  Laos  were  publi- 
cized. For  Kampuchea,  therefore,  special 
efforts  were  taken  to  confirm  such  allega- 
tions by  analyzing  sources  of  information 
that  in  no  way  could  be  considered  part  of  a 
propaganda  or  deception  campaign. 

DISCUSSION  OF  FINDINGS 

In  September  1981,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment declared  publicly  that  toxins — poison- 
ous chemical  substances  extracted  from  bi- 
ological material — probably  were  the  mys- 
terious lethal  agents  used  for  many  years  in 
Laos  and  Kampuchea.10  The  statement  was 
prompted  by  the  discovery  of  high  levels  of 
trichothecene  toxins  in  a  vegetation  sample 
collected  shortly  after  a  March  1981  Viet- 
namese chemical  attack  in  Kampuchea.  This 
conclusion,  however,  rested  on  a  much 
broader  base  of  evidence  than  analysis  of 
one  sample. 

By  April  1980,  the  U.S.  Government  had 
already  concluded  that  lethal  agents  almost 
certainly  had  been  used  against  H'Mong 
tribespeople  in  Laos.  There  was  less  cer- 
tainty then  about  the  use  of  lethal  agents  in 
Kampuchea,  mainly  because  of  the  already 
mentioned  suspicions  about  the  propagan- 
da campaign  of  Pol  Pot's  Democratic  Kam- 
puchean  forces,  although  their  claims  sub- 
sequently were  shown  to  be  valid.  It  was 
also  concluded  that  chances  were  about 
even  that  lethal  agents  had  been  used  in 
Afghanistan.  There  was  little  doubt  by  April 
1980    that   riot-control   agents   and   some 


10  See  the  statement  by  Under  Secretary-  for 
Political  Affairs  Stoessel,  September  14,  1981, 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
document  476. 
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form  of  incapacitants  had  been  used  in  all 
three  countries.  Since  that  April  1980  as- 
sessment, additional  evidence  has  allowed  a 
much  firmer  conclusion.  There  is  now  no 
doubt  that  casualties  and  deaths  have  re- 
sulted from  chemical  attacks  in  all  three 
countries. 

What  Chemical  Agents  Are  Being  Used? 

As  soon  as  it  was  determined  that  chemi- 
cal agents  had  been  used,  an  effort  was 
made  to  identify  the  specific  agents.  To  do 
this  it  was  necessary  to  collect  and  analyze 
at  least  one  of  the  following:  environmental 
samples  contaminated  with  agents,  the  mu- 
nitions used  to  deliver  agents,  or  biological 
specimens  from  victims  of  an  attack.  A 
study  by  medical-toxicological  experts  of 
symptoms  exhibited  by  individuals  exposed 
to  toxic  agents  provides  a  good  indication 
of  the  general  class  of  chemical  agent  used. 
Thus,  the  range  of  clinical  manifestations 
from  chemical  agents,  as  reported  by  a  U.S. 
Army  investigative  team  in  Thailand,  result- 
ed in  the  determination  that  nerve  agents, 
irritants  such  as  CS,  and  highly  toxic  hem- 
orrhagic chemicals  or  mixture  of  chemicals 
were  used  in  Laos. 

Other  medical-toxicological  personnel 
who  reviewed  the  evidence  and  conducted 
their  own  investigation  reached  the  same 
conclusion.  They  further  indicated  that  tox- 
ins such  as  the  trichothecenes  were  a  proba- 
ble cause  of  the  lethal  hemorrhaging  effect 
seen  in  Kampuchea  and  Laos.  In  many 
cases,  symptoms  reported  by  the  Democrat- 
ic Kampuchean  forces  in  Kampuchea  and 
the  mujahidin  in  Afghanistan  were  similar  to 
those  reported  by  the  H'Mong  in  Laos. 
Moreover,  symptoms  reported  from  Af- 
ghanistan and  Kampuchea  indicated  that  a 
highly  potent,  rapid-acting,  incapacitant 
"knockout"  chemical  also  was  being  used. 
Mujahidin  victims  and  witnesses  to  chemical 
attacks  reported  other  unusual  symptoms, 
including  a  blackening  of  the  skin,  severe 
skin  irritation  along  with  multiple  small 
blisters  and  severe  itching,  severe  eye  irrita- 
tion, and  difficulty  in  breathing — all  of 
which  suggests  that  phosgene  oxime  or  a 
similar  substance  was  used. 

Collecting  samples  possibly  contaminat- 
ed with  a  toxic  agent  during  or  after  a 
chemical  assault  is  difficult  under  any  cir- 
cumstances but  particularly  when  the  as- 
sault is  against  ill-prepared  people  without 
masks  or  other  protective  equipment.  Ob- 
taining contaminated  samples  that  will  yield 
positive  traces  of  specific  chemical  agents 
depends  on  many  factors.  These  include 
the  persistency  of  the  chemical,  the  ambient 


temperature,  rainfall,  wind  conditions,  the 
medium  on  which  the  chemical  was  deposit- 
ed, and  the  time,  care,  and  packaging  of  the 
sample  from  collection  to  laboratory  analy- 
sis. 

Many  traditional  or  known  chemical  war- 
fare agents  are  nonpersistent  and  disappear 
from  the  environment  within  a  few  minutes 
to  several  hours  after  being  dispersed.  Such 
agents  include  the  nerve  agents  sarin  and 
tabun;  the  blood  agents  hydrogen  cyanide 
and  cyanogen  chloride;  the  choking  agents 
phosgene  and  diphosgene;  and  the  irritant 
phosgene  oxime.  Other  standard  chemical 
warfare  agents — such  as  the  nerve  agents 
VX  and  thickened  soman  and  the  blistering 
agents  sulfur  mustard,  nitrogen  mustard, 
and  lewisite — may  persist  for  several  days  to 
weeks  depending  on  weather  conditions. 

The  trichothecene  toxins  have  good  per- 
sistency but  may  be  diluted  by  adverse 
weather  conditions  to  below  detectable 
concentrations.  To  maximize  the  chances  of 
detection,  sample  collections  need  to  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  a  chemical 
assault;  as  with  many  agents,  this  means 
minutes  to  hours.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan,  such 
rapid  collection  has  simply  not  been  possi- 
ble. Although  many  samples  were  collected, 
few  held  any  realistic  prospect  of  yielding 
positive  results.  It  is  fortunate  that 
trichothecenes  are  sufficiently  persistent 
and  in  some  cases  were  not  diluted  by 
adverse  weather  conditions.  Thus  we  were 
able  to  detect  them  several  months  after  the 
attack. 

Samples  have  been  collected  from 
Southeast  Asia  since  mid- 1979  and  from 
Afghanistan  since  May  1980.  To  date,  about 
50  individual  samples — of  greatly  varying 
types  and  usefulness  for  analytical  pur- 
poses— have  been  collected  and  analyzed 
for  the  presence  of  known  chemical  warfare 
agents,  none  of  which  has  been  detected. 
Based  on  recommendations  by  medical  and 
toxicological  experts  and  findings  of  inves- 
tigators from  the  U.S.  Army's  Chemical 
Systems  Laboratory,  several  of  the  samples 
have  been  analyzed  for  the  trichothecene 
group  of  mycotoxins.  Four  samples,  two 
from  Kampuchea  and  two  from  Laos,  were 
found  to  contain  high  levels  of 
trichothecene  toxins.  In  addition,  prelimi- 
nary results  of  the  analysis  of  blood  samples 
drawn  from  victims  of  an  attack  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  trichothecene  metabolite  of 
T-2,  namely  HT-2. 

A  review  of  all  reports  indicates  the  use 
of  many  different  chemical  agents,  means  of 
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delivery,  and  types  of  chemical  attacks.  The 
use  of  trichothecene  toxins  has  been  identi- 
fied through  symptoms  and  sample  analy- 
sis. In  some  cases,  however,  the  symptoms 
suggest  other  agents,  such  as  nerve  gas, 
which  have  not  been  identified  through 
sample  analysis.  Significant  differences  as 
well  as  similarities  have  surfaced  in  the 
reports  from  the  three  countries.  The  evi- 
dence from  each  country,  therefore,  is  de- 
scribed separately,  with  attention  drawn  to 
similarities  where  appropriate. 

Laos 

Reports  of  chemical  attacks  against 
H'Mong  villages  and  guerrilla  strongholds 
in  Laos  date  from  the  summer  of  1975  to 
the  present  (see  Table  l11).  Most  of  the 
reports  were  provided  by  H'Mong  refugees 
who  were  interviewed  in  Thailand  and  the 
United  States.  More  than  200  interviews 
were  carried  out  variously  by  U.S.  Embassy 
officials  in  Thailand,  a  Department  of  De- 
fense team  of  medical-toxicological  experts 
(see  Annex  B11),  U.S.  physicians,  Thai  offi- 
cials, journalists,  and  representatives  of  in- 
ternational aid  and  relief  organizations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  interviews,  Soviet  AN-2  and 
captured  U.S.  L-19  and  T-28/41  aircraft 
usually  were  employed  to  disseminate  toxic 
chemical  agents  by  sprays,  rockets,  and 
bombs.  In  some  cases,  Soviet  helicopters 
and  jet  aircraft  were  said  to  have  been  used. 

The  reports  describe  261  separate  at- 
tacks in  which  at  least  6,504  deaths  were 
cited  as  having  resulted  directly  from  expo- 
sure to  chemical  agents.  The  actual  number 
of  deaths  is  almost  certainly  much  higher, 
since  the  above  figure  does  not  take  account 
of  deaths  in  attacks  for  which  no  specific 
casualty  figures  were  reported.  The  great- 
est concentration  of  reported  chemical 
agent  use  occurred  in  the  area  where  the 
three  provinces  of  Vientiane,  Xiangkhoang, 
and  Louangphrabang  adjoin  (see  map12). 
This  triborder  region  accounted  for  77%  of 
the  reported  attacks  and  83%  of  the  chemi- 
cal-associated deaths.  Most  of  the  reported 
attacks  took  place  in  1978  and  1979.  Since 
1979,  the  incidence  of  chemical  attacks  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lower,  but  reported 
death  rates  among  unprotected  and  un- 
treated victims  were  higher.  Only  seven 
chemical  attacks  were  reported  in  the  fall  of 
1981,  for  example,  yet  1,034  deaths  were 
associated  with  those  incidents. 

The  medical  symptoms  reportedly  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  agents  are  varied. 


According  to  knowledgeable  physicians,  the 
symptoms  clearly  point  to  at  least  three 
types  of  chemical  agents — incapaci- 
tant/riot-control  agents,  a  nerve  agent,  and 
an  agent  causing  massive  hemorrhaging. 
The  last-named  was  positively  identified  as 
trichothecene  toxins.  This  was  announced 
publicly  by  Secretary  Haig  in  September 
1981.  is' 

In  a  number  of  the  refugee  reports, 
eyewitnesses  described  attacks  as  consisting 
of  "red  gas"  or  a  "yellow  cloud."  Red  gas 
was  considered  the  more  lethal.  A  former 
Lao  Army  captain  stated  that  the  "red  gas" 
caused  the  H'Mong  to  die  within  12  hours. 
An  employee  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion interviewed  victims  of  a  September  15, 
1979  attack  in  which  nonlethal  rounds  pre- 
ceded an  attack  by  five  or  six  "red  gas" 
bombs  that  covered  a  500-meter  area.  Per- 
sons within  30-100  meters  of  the  circle  died 
in  10  minutes  after  severe  convulsions.  Oth- 
ers had  headaches,  chest  pains,  and  vomit- 
ing but  did  not  die. 

Every  qualified  interrogator  who  syste- 
matically interviewed  the  H'Mong  refugees 
concluded  that  they  had  been  subjected  to 
chemical  attacks.  A  U.S.  Government  medi- 
cal team  returned  from  Thailand  in  1979 
convinced  that  several  unidentified  chemi- 
cal warfare  agents  had  produced  the  symp- 
toms described  by  the  refugees.  This  evi- 
dence was  expanded  by  testimony  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  including  that  of  a  Lao 
pilot  who  flew  chemical  warfare  missions 
before  defecting  in  1979.  His  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  Lao,  Vietnamese,  and  Sovi- 
et program  to  use  chemical  agents  to  defeat 
the  H'Mong  resistance  helped  dispel  any 
lingering  suspicions  that  the  refugees  had 
fabricated  or  embellished  the  stories.  The 
Lao  pilot  described  the  chemical  rocket  he 
had  fired  as  having  a  more  loosely  fitting 
warhead  than  a  conventional  rocket.  (His 
account  appears  in  Annex  A.)14 

In  1977,  a  H'Mong  resistance  leader 
found  a  U.S.  2.75-inch  rocket15  with  a  modi- 
fied Soviet  warhead  that  fits  the  Lao  pilot's 
description.  Other  sources  reported  that 
U.S.  2.75-inch  rockets  were  fitted  with  Sovi- 
et-supplied lethal  chemical  warheads  by  So- 
viet and  Vietnamese  technicians  at  facilities 


11  Not  printed. 

12  Not  printed. 


13  Reference  is  to  Secretary  Haig's  address 
before  the  Berlin  Press  Association,  September 
13,  1981;  for  text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,  1981,  document  15. 

14  Not  printed. 

15  During  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, thousands  of  these  fell  into  Vietnamese 
hands.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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in  Vientiane  as  well  as  in  Xiangkhoang  and 
Savannakhet  Provinces.  Munitions  storage 
facilities  suitable  for  storing  chemical 
agents  and  weapons  have  been  identified  in 
each  of  these  provinces.  The  aircraft 
types— AN-2s,  L-19s,  and  T-28/41s— most 
often  reported  by  the  H'Mong  refugees  as 
being  used  to  deliver  chemical  agents  have 
been  identified  as  based  on  airfields  in 
northern  Laos  throughout  this  period.  A 
special  Lao  Air  Force  unit  is  responsible  for 
chemical  rockets.  The  unit  is  commanded 
by  a  Soviet-trained  Lao  and  has  a  Soviet 
rocket  expert  attached  as  an  adviser. 

Obtaining  additional  data  for  Laos  has 
been  difficult  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
fighting  there.  There  have  been  few  major 
operations.  The  reports  reflect  numerous 
minor  engagements  between  the  opposing 
forces.  In  nearly  all  cases,  the  chemical  use 
reported  has  been  directed  against  villages, 
in  the  absence  of  obvious  combat  opera- 
tions. This  lends  support  to  the  Lao  pilot's 
claim  that  the  Vietnamese  and  Lao  military 
commands  were  engaged  in  a  "H'Mong 
extermination"  campaign. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  collection  of  two 
physical  samples  found  to  contain  lethal 
toxins.  The  first  was  collected  after  a  March 
13,  1981  attack  on  a  village  between  the 
villages  of  Muong  Chai  and  Phakhao  in  the 
Phou  Bia  region.  In  this  case,  a  large  two- 
engine  plane  reportedly  sprayed  a  mist  of  a 
moist,  yellow,  sticky  substance;  two  vil- 
lagers and  all  village  animals  died.  The 
second  sample  is  from  Ban  Thonghak,  an- 
other village  in  the  Phou  Bia  region,  col- 
lected following  an  April  2,  1981  attack  in 
which  a  jet  aircraft  reportedly  sprayed  a 
yellow  substance;  24  of  the  450  villagers 
died.  In  the  spring  of  1981,  seven  separate 
chemical  attacks,  resulting  in  218  deaths, 
were  reported  to  have  occurred  in  this 
region. 

It  is  significant  that  these  attacks  took 
place  following  a  period  of  escalation  in 
overall  resistance  activities  in  the  Phou  Bia 
area  in  the  winter  of  1980-81.  During  that 
period,  joint  suppression  operations  by  Lao 
People's  Liberation  Army  and  Vietnamese 
Army  forces  had  achieved  only  limited  suc- 
cess, perhaps  spurring  both  forces  on  to 
greater  effort.  The  more  intense  use  of 
chemical  weapons  may  have  been  part  of 
this  effort. 

Evidently  the  fact  that  chemical  agents 
were  being  used  in  Laos  was  not  widely 
known  among  units  of  the  Lao  Army.  In 
June    1981,   a   group   of  refugees   from   a 


village  in  Vientiane  Province  reached  Thai- 
land and  described  attacks  against  them 
carried  out  a  month  earlier  by  helicopters 
"dropping  poison"  into  their  water  supply. 
Lao  feld  units  subsequently  entered  the 
village  and  were  surprised  at  the  sight  of 
many  villagers  still  suffering  from  symp- 
toms of  acute  poisoning.  According  to  a 
villager,  when  the  Lao  military  personnel 
saw  the  "small  yellow  grains"  spread 
around  the  village,  they  were  convinced 
that  toxic  chemicals  had  been  used  on  the 
village  and  requested  medical  assistance  for 
those  villagers  still  suffering  from  nausea 
and  bloody  diarrhea. 

In  a  December  15,  1981  press  con- 
ference in  Beijing,  former  Lao  Health  Min- 
istry Bureau  Director  Khamsengkeo  Seng- 
sathit — who  had  defected  to  China — con- 
firmed that  chemical  weapons  were  being 
used  "in  the  air  and  on  the  ground"  in 
Laos,  killing  "thousands."  He  asserted  that 
the  Vietnamese  alone  were  using  such 
weapons,  keeping  the  matter  secret  from 
the  Lao.  He  also  stated  that  3,000  Soviet 
advisers  were  in  Laos  and  "have  taken  con- 
trol" of  the  Lao  Air  Force,  while  40,000- 
50,000  Vietnamese  troops  had  "reduced 
Laos  to  the  status  of  a  colony." 

Kampuchea 

Since  October  1978,  radio  broadcasts, 
press  releases,  and  official  protests  to  the 
United  Nations  by  the  Democratic  Kam- 
puchea leadership  have  accused  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  Hanoi-backed  People's  Re- 
public of  Kampuchea  regime  of  using  Sovi- 
et-made lethal  chemical  agents  and  weap- 
ons against  DK  guerrilla  forces  and  civil- 
ians. DK  allegations  for  a  time  were  the  only 
source  of  information  concerning  chemical 
warfare  attacks  in  Kampuchea.  In  Novem- 
ber 1979,  however,  the  guerrilla  forces  of 
the  Khmer  People's  National  Liberation 
Front  reported  that  the  Vietnamese  had 
attacked  them  with  a  tear  gas  which,  from 
their  description,  resembled  the  riot-con- 
trol agent  CS.  Subsequently,  Thai  officials, 
Democratic  Kampuchea  informants  and 
refugees,  Vietnamese  Army  defectors,  U.S. 
and  Thai  medical  personnel,  officials  of 
international  aid  and  relief  organizations, 
and  Canadian  and  West  European  officials 
also  have  implicated  the  Vietnamese  in  the 
offensive  use  of  lethal  and  incapacitating 
chemical  agents  in  Kampuchea. 

There  are  reports  of  124  separate  attacks 
in  Kampuchea  from  1978  to  the  fall  of  1981 
in  which  lethal  chemicals  caused  the  deaths 
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of  981  persons  (see  Table  216).  The  mortali- 
ty figure  represents  a  minimum  because 
some  reports  state  only  that  there  were 
deaths  and  do  not  provide  a  number.  The 
earliest  reports  cite  attacks  in  Ratanakiri 
Province,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
country  (see  map).  Reports  from  1979  to 
the  present  show  the  use  of  lethal  chemicals 
primarily  in  the  provinces  bordering  Thai- 
land. The  greatest  use  of  chemical  agents 
apparently  has  been  in  Battambang  Prov- 
ince, with  51  reported  incidents;  Pursat 
Province  has  experienced  the  next  highest 
frequency,  with  25  reported  incidents. 
These  numbers  are  consistent  with  the 
overall  high  level  of  military  activity  re- 
ported in  the  border  provinces. 

A  review  of  information  from  all  sources 
provides  direct  and  specific  support  for  28 
of  124  reported  attacks.  There  is,  in  addi- 
tion, some  evidence  that  in  all  reported 
instances  some  form  of  attack  took  place. 
This  evidence  includes  reports  of  troop 
movements,  supply  transfers,  operational 
plans,  postoperation  reporting,  and  air  ac- 
tivity. It  indicates  that  military  activity  took 
place  at  the  time  and  place  of  every  incident 
reported  to  involve  lethal  chemical  agents. 
In  some  cases,  it  provides  strong  circum- 
stantial evidence  that  the  action  involved 
chemical  substances — for  example,  the 
movement  of  chemicals  and  personal  pro- 
tection equipment  into  the  area. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  late  1978  and 
1979  the  Vietnamese,  and  what  later  be- 
came the  People's  Republic  of  Kampuchea 
forces,  made  at  least  limited  use  of  riot- 
control  chemicals  and  possible  incapacitat- 
ing agents  against  both  Communist  and 
non-Communist  guerrilla  forces  in  Kam- 
puchea. The  chemicals  used  probably  in- 
cluded toxic  smokes,  riot-control  agents 
such  as  CS,  and  an  unidentified  incapacitat- 
ing agent  that  caused  vertigo  and  nausea 
and  ultimately  rendered  victims  uncon- 
scious with  no  other  signs  or  symptoms. 

In  March  1979,  during  Vietnamese 
operations  against  Khmer  Rouge  forces  in 
the  Phnom  Melai  area,  a  Vietnamese  Army 
private,  who  later  defected,  observed  the 
following  activities  related  to  chemical  war- 
fare. During  the  fighting,  all  regiment 
(740th)  troops  were  issued  gas  masks.  How- 
ever, the  2nd  Battalion,  a  "border  defense 
unit,"  was  not  issued  masks.  This  unit  was 
in  the  Phnom  Melai  area  and  was  virtually 
surrounded  by  Khmer  Rouge  forces.  At 
another  point  in  the  battle,  the  regiment's 


16  Not  printed. 


troops  were  ordered  to  don  masks.  The 
Vietnamese  Army  private  reported  that  he 
saw  two  Soviets  (Caucasians)  fire  a  DH-10 
(a  hand-held  weapon  identified  by  the  pri- 
vate's comrades).  He  was  about  50  meters 
from  the  firing  point.  The  weapon  at  im- 
pact, which  he  was  able  to  observe  from  his 
position,  gave  off  clouds  of  white,  gray,  and 
green  gas/smoke.  His  signal  unit  subse- 
quently passed  a  message  reporting  that 
there  were  300  dead,  including  the  unpro- 
tected Khmer  Rouge  and  Vietnamese  of  the 
border  fiefense  forces'  2nd  Battalion.  The 
corpses  reportedly  had  traces  of  white  and 
green  powder  on  their  faces  and  clothes. 
Their  faces  were  contorted,  with  eyes  wide 
open.  No  blood  was  seen.  (A  H'Mong  re- 
sistance leader  described  an  incident  in 
1981  in  which  two  Soviet  soldiers  fired  a 
hand-held  weapon  that  dispersed  a  similar 
lethal  agent.) 

Starting  in  February  1980,  reports  re- 
vealed that  the  Vietnamese  were  using  60 
mm  mortars,  120  mm  shells,  107  mm 
rockets,  M-79  grenade  launchers  filled  with 
chemical  agents,  as  well  as  munitions  deliv- 
ered by  T-28  aircraft.  According  to  the  DK, 
the  chemicals  used  were  green  and  yellow 
and  powderlike  in  appearance.  In  some 
instances  the  gas  was  described  as  yellow  or 
white.  The  symptoms  described  were 
tightening  of  the  chest,  disorientation, 
vomiting,  bleeding  from  the  nose  and 
gums,  discoloration  of  the  body,  and  "stif- 
fening" of  the  teeth.  In  July  1980,  the  DK 
described  artillery  attacks  that  produced  a 
black  smoke  causing  itchy  skin,  weakness, 
skin  lesions,  and  in  some  cases  decaying 
skin  and  blisters.  In  December  1980,  the 
Vietnamese  were  once  again  firing  chemical 
artillery  shells,  and  it  was  believed  that 
poison  chemicals  were  being  brought  into 
Thailand's  border  region.  By  March  1981, 
the  Democratic  Kampuchea  forces  had  re- 
ported numerous  attacks  directed  against 
them  with  lethal  chemical  agents  and  the 
poisoning  of  food  and  water. 

U.S.  analysis  of  contaminated  vegetation 
samples  collected  within  hours  of  a  March 
1981  attack  showed  high  levels  of  three 
trichothecene  toxins  in  a  combination  that 
would  not  be  expected  to  be  found  in  a 
natural  outbreak  in  this  environment.  At 
the  levels  found  on  the  vegetation,  the  three 
trichothecenes  would  produce  vomiting, 
skin  irritations  and  itching,  and  bleeding 
symptons.  Water  samples  taken  from  the 
area  of  the  same  attack  also  contained 
trichothecene  toxins.  Control  samples  from 
nearby  areas  confirmed  that  these  toxins 
were  not  indigenous  to  the  locale.  (Details 
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on  the  sample  analysis  appear  in  Annex 

D.)17 

There  also  is  ample  evidence  of  military 
activity  at  the  place  and  time  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  samples.  Vietnamese  Army  de- 
fectors described  plans  for  multiregimental 
sweep  operations  to  be  conducted  along  the 
border  in  northwestern  Battambang  Prov- 
ince before  the  end  of  the  dry  season  in 
May.  Actual  fighting,  however,  continued  to 
be  characterized  by  guerrilla  tactics  on  both 
sides,  including,  according  to  a  Vietnamese 
Army  defector,  "staging  ambushes,  laying 
minefields,  and  use  of  deception."  Indeed, 
Democratic  Kampuchean  resistance  forces 
were  ordered  to  avoid  large-scale  opera- 
tions and  to  limit  combat  operations  to 
scattered  sapper  attacks.  Such  information 
is  consistent  with  other  reports  of  Vietnam- 
ese Army  forces  spreading  toxic  chemicals 
in  streams,  along  roadsides,  and  around 
villages  and  firing  toxic  gas  shells  against 
enemy  positions.  The  Phnom  Melai  sector, 
where  Phnom  Mak  Hoeun  is  located,  was 
described  as  an  "anthill  of  DK  activity,"  and 
actions  reported  during  March  were  "spo- 
radic firefights"  around  Phnom  Mak  Hoeun 
involving  the  Vietnamese  Army's  2nd  Bat- 
talion, 2nd  Border  Security  Regiment. 

In  Kampuchea,  as  in  Laos,  the  period  of 
late  1980  through  spring  1981  was  one  of 
intensified  Vietnamese  operations  to  sup- 
press the  resistance  and  break  the  will  of  the 
opposing  forces.  In  July  1981,  trucks  loaded 
with  blue  sacks  filled  with  white  powder 
were  being  moved  by  the  Vietnamese  into 
the  Pailin,  Battambang,  and  Siem  Reap 
areas.  Vietnamese  soldiers  told  villagers 
that  the  chemicals  caused  blindness, 
hemorrhaging,  and  vomiting. 

Additional  evidence  was  derived  from 
blood  samples  drawn  from  victims  of  Viet- 
namese chemical  use  that  occurred  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1981  in  the  Takong  area. 
Takong  is  in  the  same  general  area  as 
Phnom  Mak  Hoeun — that  is,  the  central 
region  of  Battambang  Province  near  the 
Thai  border.  Although  there  is  no  inde- 
pendent confirmation  of  the  accounts  of  the 
attack,  American  medical  personnel  visiting 
a  DK  field  hospital  examined  the  victims 
and  obtained  the  blood  samples.  Analyses 
of  these  samples  suggested  the  use  of 
trichothecenes.  (Blood  analysis  results  also 
appear  in  Annex  D.) 

According  to  the  DK  soldiers  affected, 
the  chemicals  used  in  the  September  19 
Takong  attack  were  dispersed  as  a  gas  or 


17  Not  printed. 


powder  and  as  a  poison  to  water.  The  gas  or 
powder  was  released  from  containers  by 
tripwires  in  the  area  of  the  rear  forces.  This 
description  is  consistent  with  the  other  re- 
porting for  this  area  and  time. 

Thailand  also  has  been  concerned  about 
chemical  attacks  against  its  own  forces  and 
civilian  population.  In  March  1981,  one 
Thai  died  from  poisons  placed  by  Vietnam- 
ese troops,  and  others  became  ill  after  suf- 
fering bleeding  from  the  nose  and  mouth. 
In  May  1981,  Thai  forces  captured  two 
Vietnamese  as  they  were  attempting  to 
poison  the  water  supply  in  a  Kampuchean 
relocation  camp  in  Thailand.  The  poison 
was  analyzed  by  the  Thai  and  found  to 
contain  lethal  quantities  of  cyanide.  Many 
reports  indicate  that  it  is  common  practice 
for  Vietnamese  units  to  poison  water  and 
food  used  by  the  DK  forces. 

The  Soviet  Connection  in  Southeast  Asia 

Much  of  the  Soviet  interest  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  dictated  by  their  rivalry  with  China 
and  their  close  alliance  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese. Regional  Communist  forces  have  been 
strengthened  to  contain  Chinese  influence 
and  deter  military  incursions.  The  area  of 
northern  Laos  between  Vientiane  and  the 
Chinese  border — where  the  H'Mong  hill 
tribes  have  stubbornly  resisted  and  har- 
assed Vietnamese  forces — is  strategically 
significant  to  the  Vietnamese  because  it 
adjoins  a  hostile  China.  In  the  last  few  years 
the  Vietnamese  have  expanded  their  milita- 
ry construction  and  strengthened  their 
forces  in  Laos  which  now  number  50,000. 

Initially  there  was  a  tendency  to  interpret 
the  Soviet  role  as  strictly  advisory.  Now, 
however,  there  is  considerable  evidence  to 
suggest  that  the  Soviets  are  far  more  in- 
volved in  the  Lao  and  Vietnamese  chemical 
warfare  program  than  was  assumed  earlier. 
An  estimated  500  Soviet  military  advisers 
provide  maintenance  assistance  and  techni- 
cal support,  actually  running  the  Lao  Air 
Force,  and  give  advanced  training  to  Lao 
personnel  in  conventional  as  well  as  chemi- 
cal warfare. 

The  Soviets  have  had  advisers  and 
technicians  working  in  Vietnam  and  Laos 
for  many  years  and  in  Kampuchea  since 
1979.  However,  it  was  not  until  early  1979 
that  evidence  surfaced  on  the  Soviets'  direct 
involvement  in  chemical  warfare  activities. 
For  example,  the  Lao  Army  chemical  sec- 
tion in  Xiangkhoang  prepared  Soviet- 
manufactured  chemical  items  for  inspection 
by  a  Soviet  military  team  on  February  7, 
1979.  A  seven-man  team  of  Soviet  chemical 
artillery    experts,     accompanied    by    Lao 
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chemical  officers,  inspected  chemical  sup- 
plies and  artillery  rounds  at  the  Xeno  stor- 
age facility  in  Savannakhet  on  June  1,  1979. 
One  report  stated  that  the  Soviets  would  be 
inspecting  the  same  chemical  explosives 
used  to  suppress  the  H'Mong  in  the  Phou 
Bia  area. 

In  addition  to  this  information,  H'Mong 
accounts  have  described  Soviet  advisers  and 
technicians  participating  in  the  preparation 
of  the  chemical  weapons  for  the  attacks  on 
the  H'Mong  villages.  H'Mong  eyewitnesses 
claim  to  have  seen  "Caucasian  pilots"  in 
aircraft,  and  one  H'Mong  report  states  that 
a  downed  Soviet  aircraft  was  discovered  in 
the  jungle  along  with  a  dead  Soviet  pilot.  In 
November  1981,  a  H'Mong  resistance  lead- 
er described  how  Soviet  soldiers  fighting 
with  the  Lao  Army  fired  handheld  weapons 
that  dispersed  a  lethal  agent  over  a  300- 
meter  area.  Several  Lao  defectors  have  re- 
ported seeing  Soviet  advisers  present  when 
aircraft  were  loaded  with  chemical-agent 
rockets. 

In  July  1981,  a  Soviet  shipment  of  wood- 
en crates  filled  with  canisters  described  by 
the  Vietnamese  as  "deadly  toxic  chemicals" 
was  unloaded  at  the  port  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City.  This  incident  further  corroborates  the 
judgment  that  the  Soviets  have  been  ship- 
ping chemical  warfare  materiel  to  Vietnam 
for  some  time.  During  the  unloading,  Viet- 
namese soldiers  were  caught  pilfering  the 
wooden  crates  containing  the  canisters. 
The  soldiers  dropped  one  of  the  wooden 
cases  and  intentionally  broke  it  open;  they 
wanted  to  determine  if  its  contents  were 
edible  or  valuable  for  pilferage.  When  a 
soldier  broke  the  nylon  seal  and  attempted 
to  pry  open  a  canister,  special  security  per- 
sonnel isolated  the  area  and  told  the  sol- 
diers that  the  canisters  contained  deadly 
toxic  substances  from  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
wooden  crates,  each  weighing  100  kilo- 
grams, were  loaded  on  military  trucks  and 
taken  under  special  guard  to  the  Long  Binh 
storage  depot. 

This  incident  is  only  one  in  a  series 
involving  Soviet  chemical  warfare  materiel 
dating  back  several  years.  In  1975,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Soviet  captain  of  a  diving  support 
craft  engaged  in  salvaging  a  sunken  ship  in 
the  Black  Sea,  which  had  been  transporting 
Soviet  military  supplies  to  Vietnam,  said 
that  his  divers  came  in  contact  with  toxic 
chemicals,  and  a  special  Soviet  salvage  unit 
took  over  the  operation  after  the  divers 
became  very  ill.  The  salvage  operations, 
conducted  by  the  ASPTR-12  Salvage, 
Rescue,  and  Underwater  Technical  Services 
Group  based  in  Odessa,  were  monitored  by 
high-ranking  Soviet  naval  officers. 


The  operation  began  with  the  removal  of 
tractors  and  helicopters  which  cluttered  the 
deck  of  the  ship  and  prevented  access  to 
hold  hatches.  Once  the  surface  clutter  was 
removed,  the  divers  attempted  to  enter  the 
holds.  At  this  point,  however,  operations 
had  to  be  suspended  temporarily  because  of 
a  violent  outbreak  of  chemical  poisoning 
among  the  divers.  Contact  with  the  uniden- 
tified chemicals  resulted  in  reddish  welts  1- 
3  centimeters  in  diameter  on  exposed  skin 
and  was  accompanied  by  severe  headaches, 
nausea,  ^nd  a  general  feeling  of  fatigue. 
The  symptoms  disappeared  on  their  own 
after  3-5  days  of  rest.  At  this  point,  military 
authorities  took  over  from  the  ASPTR-12 
divers,  who  were  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  the  project.  Soviet  naval  divers  were 
sent  down  and  determined  that  the  source 
of  poisoning  was  chemical  seepage  from  an 
open  hatch  of  one  of  the  holds.  The  hatch 
was  promptly  sealed,  and  the  salvage  opera- 
tion was  once  more  assigned  to  ASPTR-12 
divers  who  resumed  work  and  retrieved 
ammunition  and  an  assortment  of  other 
equipment.  Once  this  was  done,  the  military 
took  over  permanently.  The  ship  was  raised 
without  removing  the  poisonous  chemicals 
and  towed  to  an  Odessa  shipyard  where  the 
chemicals  were  unloaded  by  military  per- 
sonnel. The  ship  was  then  broken  up  and 
scrapped.  The  entire  operation  took  about 
3  years  to  complete. 

As  another  example  of  Soviet  involve- 
ment, two  Vietnamese  corporals,  from  the 
337th  and  347th  Vietnamese  Army  divi- 
sions, have  stated  that  Soviet-supplied 
chemical  weapons  were  stored  in  caves  near 
Lang  Son  in  February  1979.  Although  their 
Vietnamese  units  were  issued  gas  masks, 
they  were  told  that  Soviet-supplied  chemi- 
cal weapons  would  not  be  used  unless  the 
Chinese  initiated  chemical  warfare.  As  late 
as  February  1981,  a  team  of  uniformed 
Soviet  military  advisers  was  attached  to  the 
corps  headquarters.  The  team  leader  was  a 
senior  Soviet  colonel.  The  Soviets  were 
involved  in  training  corps  personnel  in  the 
use  of  Soviet-supplied  weapons  and  equip- 
ment, including  chemical  artillery  shells 
and  gas  masks.  The  Soviet  team  often  in- 
spected defensive  positions  and  observed 
training  maneuvers. 


Motivation  for  Using  Chemical  Weapons 

In  the  course  of  this  analysis,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  posed:  Is  there  a  military- 
strategic  or  tactical  rationale  for  the  system- 
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atic  use  of  chemical  weapons  by  conven- 
tional forces  in  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Af- 
ghanistan? The  military  problems  faced  in 
these  countries — viewed  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  Soviets  and  their  allies — make 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  a  militarily 
effective  way  of  breaking  the  will  and  resist- 
ance of  stubborn  anti-government  forces 
operating  from  relatively  inaccessible,  pro- 
tected sanctuaries. 

The  Soviets  have  made  a  large  invest- 
ment in  insuring  that  Vietnam  and  its  cli- 
ents succeed  in  extending  their  control  over 
Indochina.  For  Vietnam,  the  H'Mong  resist- 
ance in  Laos  is  a  major  irritant  to  be  re- 
moved as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  possible. 
The  use  of  chemical  agents  has  played  a 
major  role  in  driving  the  H'Mong  from 
their  mountain  strongholds,  relieving  Viet- 
namese and  Lao  ground  forces  of  the  need 
for  costly  combat  in  difficult  terrain.  Much 
of  the  H'Mong  population  that  lived  in  the 
Phou  Bia  mountain  region  has  been  driven 
into  Thailand,  killed,  or  resettled. 

In  the  mountainous  areas  of  Afghani- 
stan, where  rebels  are  holed  up  in  caves  or 
other  inaccessible  areas,  conventional  artil- 
lery, high-explosive  bombs,  and  napalm  are 
not  particularly  effective.  Many  reports  in- 
dicate that  unidentified  chemical  agents 
have  been  used  on  such  targets.  Caves  and 
rugged  terrain  in  Laos  and  thick  jungles  in 
Kampuchea  also  have  frustrated  attempts  to 
locate  and  destroy  the  resistance  forces. 
Chemical  clouds  can  penetrate  the  heavy 
forests  and  jungle  canopy  and  seep  into  the 
mountain  caves.  Persistent  agents  linger  in 
the  area  and  cause  casualties  days  and 
sometimes  weeks  after  the  attack.  Unpro- 
tected forces  and  civilians  have  little  or  no 
defense  against  lethal  agents  like  toxins, 
nerve  gas,  or  blister  agents. 

Trichothecene  toxins,  which  are  known 
to  have  been  used  in  Southeast  Asia,  have 
the  added  advantage  of  being  an  effective 
terror  weapon  that  causes  bizarre  and  horri- 
fying symptoms.  Severe  bleeding,  in  addi- 
tion to  blisters  and  vomiting,  has  instilled 
fear  in  the  resistance  villages.  Not  only  have 
the  villagers  and  their  animals  been  killed  in 
a  gruesome  manner,  but  the  vegetation  and 
water  also  have  been  contaminated.  Sur- 
vivors are  reluctant  to  return  to  their  inhos- 
pitable homes  and  instead  make  the  long 
and  dangerous  trek  to  camps  in  Thailand. 

There  is  no  clearcut  explanation  of  why 
trichothecene  toxins  have  been  used  in  ad- 
dition to  irritants,  incapacitants,  and  other 
traditional  chemical  warfare  agents.  Specu- 
lation   suggests    that    they    are    probably 


cheaper  to  make  and  are  readily  available 
from  Soviet  stocks;  they  are  probably  safer 
and  more  stable  to  store,  transport,  and 
handle  in  a  Southeast  Asian  environment, 
and  they  may  require  less  protective  equip- 
ment when  being  prepared  for  munitions. 
They  are  difficult  to  trace  as  the  causative 
agent  after  an  attack — as  demonstrated  by 
the  length  of  time  it  took  for  the  United 
States  to  detect  them.  Few  laboratories  in 
the  world  have  the  analytical  capability  to 
identify  precisely  the  type  and  amount  of 
trichothecene  toxin  in  a  sample  of  vegeta- 
tion, soil,  or  water. 

The  Soviets  may  well  have  calculated 
that  they  and  their  allies  could  successfully 
deny  or  counter  charges  that  chemical 
weapons  had  been  used,  recognizing  that  it 
would  be  especially  difficult  to  compile  in- 
controvertible evidence  from  inaccessible 
areas  of  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan. 
With  respect  to  Kampuchea,  they  may  also 
have  calculated  that,  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
international  support  for  Pol  Pot's  resist- 
ance, chemical  weapons  could  be  used  on 
his  troops  without  significant  international 
outcry. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  military  very  likely 
considers  these  remote  areas  as  providing 
unique  opportunities  for  the  operational 
testing  and  evaluation  of  chemical  weapons 
under  various  tactical  conditions.  Years  of 
aerial  and  artillery  chemical  dispersion  have 
undoubtedly  provided  the  Soviets  with  val- 
uable testing  data.  Southeast  Asia  has  of- 
fered the  Soviets  an  opportunity  to  test  old 
agents  that  had  been  stockpiled  for  many 
years  as  well  as  more  recently  developed 
agents  or  combinations  of  agents.  This  con- 
clusion is  supported  by  information  from 
foreign  military  officers  who  have  attended 
the  Soviet  Military  Academy  of  Chemical 
Defense  in  Moscow.  According  to  their  So- 
viet instructor,  three  types  of  chemical 
agents  may  be  used  during  the  "initial 
stages"  of  local  wars:  "harassing  agents 
(CS,  CN,  DM),  incapacitants  such  as 
psychochemicals  (BZ)  or  intertoxins  [sic — 
possibly  enterotoxins],18  and  herbicides." 
During  the  "decisive  phase,  lethal  agents 
can  be  employed  under  certain  circum- 
stances." In  a  local  war,  "chemical  weapons 
can  be  used  to  spoil  enemy  efforts  to  initiate 
operations,  even  if  the  enemy  has  not  used 
them  first."  The  foreign  officers'  accounts, 
including  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Sovi- 
et chemical  warfare  program,  support  the 
conclusion  that  the  Soviets  consider  chemi- 
cal weapons  an  effective  and  acceptable 
means  of  warfare  in  local  conflicts. 


18  Bracketed  note  appears  in  the  source  text. 
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Insight  into  the  Soviet  bloc  military  per- 
spective on  the  use  of  toxins  is  provided  in 
the  following  passage  from  a  1977  East 
German  military  manual  entitled  Textbook  of 
Military  Chemistry. 

"Toxins  are  designated  as  toxic 
agents  which  are  produced  by  biological 
organisms  such  as  micro-organisms, 
plants,  and  animals,  and  cannot  them- 
selves reproduce. 

"By  the  middle  of  1960  the  toxins 
selected  for  military  purposes  were  in- 
cluded among  the  biologic  warfare 
agents.  In  principle,  this  was  understood 
to  mean  only  the  bacterial  toxins.  Today 
it  is  possible  to  produce  various  toxins 
synthetically.  Toxins  with  10-12  amino 
acids  can  currently  be  synthesized  in  the 
laboratory.  Toxins  are  not  living  sub- 
stances and  in  this  sense  are  chemicals. 
They  thus  differ  fundamentally  from  the 
biological  organisms  so  that  they  can  be 
included  among  chemical  warfare 
agents.  As  a  result  of  their  peculiarities 
they  are  designated  simply  as  "toxin  war- 
fare agents."  They  would  be  used  in 
combat  according  to  the  same  principles 
and  with  the  same  methods  used  for 
chemical  warfare  agents.  When  they  are 
used  in  combat  the  atmosphere  can  be 
contaminated  over  relatively  large 
areas — we  can  expect  expansion  depths 
of  up  to  6  kilometers  before  the  toxin 
concentration  drops  below  lethal  con- 
centration 50  .  .  .  the  toxin  warfare 
agents  can  be  aerosolized.  They  can  be 
used  primarily  in  micro-bombs  which  are 
launched  from  the  air  or  in  warheads  of 
tactical  rockets.  Toxin  warfare  agents 
concentrates  can  be  applied  with  aircraft 
spray  equipment  and  similar  dispersion 
systems." 

The  Soviet  designation  for  several  path- 
ogenic Fusarium  products  is  "IIF  (iskusstven- 
nyy  infektsionny  fori) ,  which  stands  for  "artifi- 
cial infection  background."  IIF  devices  are 
used  in  the  Soviet  Union  deliberately  to 
contaminate  soil  in  experimental  agricultur- 
al test  areas  with  spores  of  disease-produc- 
ing fungi.  We  are  not  certain  if  the  IIF 
compounds  include  trichothecenes.  Nor  are 
we  certain  as  to  the  intent  of  this  agricultur- 
al research  program.  It  is  possible  that  these 
programs  are  designed  to  colonize  soil  with 
pathogenic  organisms  either  to  determine 
which  crop  varieties  are  most  resistant  to 
disease  or,  alternatively,  to  test  eradication 
and  control  methods  in  infected  soils.  Else- 
where in  the  Soviet  agricultural  research 
program,  however,  it  is  known  that  there  is 
widespread  use  of  certain  trichothecenes, 


including  sprays  from  light  aircraft.  A  capa- 
bility exists  within  the  Soviet  Union  for 
multi-ton  production  of  light  aircraft  spray- 
delivered  microbial  products  such  as  those 
described  above. 

Evidence  accumulated  since  World  War 
II  clearly  shows  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
extensively  involved  in  preparations  for 
large-scale  offensive  and  defensive  chemi- 
cal warfare.  Chemical  warfare  agents  and 
delivery  systems  developed  by  the  Soviets 
have  been  identified,  along  with  production 
and  storage  areas  within  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
continuing  research,  development,  and 
testing  activities  at  the  major  Soviet  chemi- 
cal proving  grounds.  Soviet  military  forces 
are  extensively  equipped  and  trained  for 
operations  in  a  chemically  contaminated 
environment.  None  of  the  evidence  in- 
dicates any  abatement  in  this  program.  The 
Soviets  have  shown  a  strong  interest  in 
improving  or  enhancing  their  standard 
agents  for  greater  reliability  and  effect. 
Their  large  chemical  and  biological  re- 
search and  development  effort  has  led  them 
to  investigate  other  kinds  of  chemical  war- 
fare agents,  particularly  the  toxins. 

None  of  the  four  countries  considered  in 
this  report — Vietnam,  Laos,  Kampuchea, 
and  Afghanistan — has  any  known  large- 
scale  facility  or  organization  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chemical  and  biological  materials. 
Nor  are  they  known  to  have  produced  even 
small  quantities  of  chemical  warfare  agents 
or  munitions.  The  technical  problems  of 
producing  large  quantities  of  weapons- 
grade  toxins,  however,  are  not  so  great  as  to 
preclude  any  of  the  four  countries  from 
learning  to  manufacture,  purify,  and 
weaponize  these  materials.  It  is  highly  un- 
likely, however,  that  they  could  master 
these  functions  without  acquiring  outside 
technical  know-how. 
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Document  478 

Statement  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Politico- Military  Affairs  (Dean), 
November  29,  1982  (Extract)19 

New  Evidence  on  the  Use 
of  Chemical  Warfare 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
This  morning  Secretary  Shultz  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  and  the  United  Nations  an 
updated  report  on  Chemical  Warfare  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan.20  The  re- 
port presents  new  evidence  on  chemical 
and  toxin  warfare  in  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and 
Afghanistan  that  has  become  available  to  us 
and  to  the  United  States  Government  since 
publication  of  the  special  report  on  the 
same  subject  on  March  22  of  last  year.21 
The  new  evidence  includes  both  informa- 
tion on  events  occurring  since  the  first  of 
this  year  and  additional  information  from  a 
variety  of  sources  on  activities  described  in 
the  earlier  report. 

We  have  compiled  this  report  as  care- 
fully and  as  conscientiously  as  we  know 
how.  The  same  rigorous,  analytical  process 
employed  in  our  earlier  report  and  outlined 
in  detail  there  has  been  followed  to  arrive  at 
our  current  judgments.  Every  report  of 
chemical  and  toxin  weapons  use  has  been 
carefully  checked.  Sample  collection  proce- 
dures, physical  examinations,  and  docu- 
mentation have  been  improved.  The  con- 
clusions are  fully  shared  by  all  relevant 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  most  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  new  evidence  is  that  chemical  and 
toxin  warfare  is  continuing  in  Afghanistan 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

Despite  the  worldwide  attention  that  has 
been  given  to  this  issue,  the  evidence  avail- 
able to  us  shows  that  Soviet  forces  in  Af- 
ghanistan, Vietnamese  and  Lao  forces  in 
Laos,  and  Vietnamese  forces  in  Kampuchea 
have  continued,  during  1982,  to  use  chemi- 
cal and  toxin  weapons  against  the  people  of 


19  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Robert 
Dean  made  this  statement  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Department  of  State  briefing  which  began  at  2:30 
p.m.  Omitted  are  Dean's  mentioning  of  the  names 
of  the  "group  of  experts",  who  helped  put  togeth- 
er the  updated  report  referred  to  in  his  statement 
and  who  were  at  the  briefing,  and  the  subsequent 
question-and-answer  session. 

20  For  an  extract,  see  infra. 

21  Reference  is  to  the  report,  dated  March  22, 
1982.  For  extracts,  see  supra. 


those  countries.  Our  latest  evidence  in- 
dicates that  attacks  with  chemical  or  toxin 
weapons  were  continuing  in  all  three  coun- 
tries as  recently  as  last  month. 

Our  analysis  has  also  led  to  one  signifi- 
cant new  discovery.  Our  earlier  report 
showed  that  mycotoxins  were  being  used  in 
Laos  and  Kampuchea  by  Vietnamese  and 
Lao  forces  acting  under  direct  Soviet  super- 
vision. The  evidence  available  to  us  at  that 
time,  however,  did  not  permit  us  to  show 
conclusively  that  mycotoxins  were  also 
being  used  by  Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan. 

We  now  have  such  evidence.  We  have 
received  two  gas  masks  used  by  Soviet 
forces  in  Afghanistan.  Analysis  of  the  sur- 
face of  one  of  these  gas  masks  has  revealed 
the  presence  of  T-2  mycotoxin.  These  re- 
sults have  been  confirmed  by  two  other 
laboratories.  Similar  analysis  of  material 
from  the  other  Soviet  gas  mask  which  was 
removed  from  the  head  of  a  dead  Soviet 
soldier  in  Afghanistan  revealed  the  pre- 
sence of  mycotoxins,  as  well.  We  believe, 
accordingly,  that  these  masks  were  worn  by 
Soviet  soldiers  during  operations  in  Af- 
ghanistan in  which  a  toxin  agent  was  used. 

Other  judgments  we  have  reached  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  information  include  the 
following:  First,  reports  of  chemical  attacks 
from  February  through  October  1982  indi- 
cate that  Soviet  forces  continue  their  selec- 
tive use  of  chemicals  and  toxins  in  Afghani- 
stan. Moreover,  new  evidence  collected  in 
1982  on  Soviet  and  Afghan  Government 
forces'  use  of  chemical  weapons  from  1979 
through  1981  reinforced  the  previous  judg- 
ment that  lethal  chemical  agents  were  used 
on  the  Afghan  resistance  during  those 
years. 

Second,  Vietnamese  and  Lao  troops, 
under  direct  Soviet  supervision  have  con- 
tinued to  use  lethal  and  incapacitating 
chemical  agents  and  toxins  against  the 
H'Mong  in  Laos  through  at  least  June  of 
1982.  We  have  incomplete  reports  on  fur- 
ther attacks  as  recent  as  October  17,  1982, 
in  Laos. 

Third,  Vietnamese  forces  have  con- 
tinued to  use  lethal  and  incapacitating 
chemical  agents  and  toxins  against  Kam- 
pucheans  through  at  least  June  1982.  As  in 
Laos,  we  are  also  examining  more  recent 
reports,  as  yet  incomplete,  of  further  attacks 
as  recent  as  the  last  week  of  October  in 
Kampuchea. 

Fourth,  trichothecene  toxins  were  found 
in  the  urine,  blood,  and  tissues  of  victims  of 
yellow  rain  attacks  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea 
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and  in  samples  of  residue  collected  after 
attacks  in  both  countries. 

Fifth,  we  continue  to  find  that  a  common 
factor  in  the  evidence  is  Soviet  involvement 
in  the  use  of  these  weapons  in  all  three 
countries.  Our  judgment  is  based  both  on 
our  newly  acquired  information  and  on 
continued  analyses  of  prior  data  about  Sovi- 
et mycotoxin  research  and  development, 
chemical  warfare  training  in  Vietnam,  the 
presence  of  Soviet  Chemical  Warfare  ad- 
visers in  Laos  and  Vietnam  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  same  unusual  trichothecene 
toxin  in  samples  collected  from  all  three 
countries. 

The  implications  of  these  findings  are 
far-reaching.  The  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  in  war  is  prohibited  by  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol.  The  1972  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention  prohibits 
the  possession  of  toxin  weapons.  There- 
fore, the  fact  that  such  weapons  are,  never- 
theless, being  used  in  Afghanistan  and  in 
Southeast  Asia  raises  the  most  serious  ques- 
tions. Our  purpose  in  calling  attention  to 
these  issues  is  not  to  engage  in  polemics, 
but  to  obtain  a  halt  in  the  use  of  chemical 
and  toxin  weapons. 

This  is  now  a  second  report  on  chemical 
warfare  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan. 
We  hope  that  it  can  be  our  last  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  report  a  few  months  hence 
that  the  use  of  these  weapons  has  ceased. 
Until  that  happens,  however,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  present  evidence  and  to  take  steps 
to  insure  that  the  world  does  not  ignore  the 
continuing  plight  of  today's  victims  of 
chemical  and  toxin  weapons.  We  believe 
that  all  who  are  concerned  about  respect  for 
human  rights  and  upholding  the  integrity  of 
international  agreements  should  join  in 
seeking  a  halt  to  the  use  of  such  weapons.  In 
particular,  we  invite  those  who  may  have 
evidence  of  their  own  to  come  forward  with 
their  evidence  and  their  conclusions. 


Document  479 

Report  From  the  Secretary  of  State  (Shultz) 
to  the  Congress  and  Member  States  of  the 
United  Nations,  November  1982 
(Extracts)22 

An  Update  on  Chemical 
Warfare  in  Southeast  Asia 

This  report  presents  conclusions  based  on  fur- 
ther evidence  about  chemical  and  toxin  warfare 
activities  in  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Afghanistan 
that  has  become  available  to  the  U.S.  Government 
since  publication  of  the  special  report  on  this 
subject  on  March  22,  1982.23  The  evidence  in- 
cludes new  information  on  events  occurring  since 
the  first  of  this  year  as  well  as  additional  informa- 
tion from  a  variety  of  sources  on  activities  described 
in  that  report.  The  current  report  is  accompanied 
by  tables  listing  recent  and  newly  reported  attacks 
and  annexes  providing  additional  sample  analysis 
results,  medical  evidence,  and  other  supporting 
data. 


UPDATED  FINDINGS 

Based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  this  new 
information,  we  are  able  to  conclude  the 
following: 

Reports  of  chemical  attacks  from  Febru- 
ary through  October  1982  indicate  that 
Soviet  forces  continue  their  selective  use  of 
chemicals  and  toxins  against  the  resistance 
in  Afghanistan.  Moreover,  new  evidence 
collected  in  1982  on  Soviet  and  Afghan 
Government  forces'  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons from  1979  through  1981  reinforces  the 
previous  judgment  that  lethal  chemical 
agents  were  used  on  the  Afghan  resistance. 
Physical  samples  from  Afghanistan  also 
provide  new  evidence  of  mycotoxin  use. 

Vietnamese  and  Lao  troops,  under  direct 
Soviet  supervision,  have  continued  to  use 
lethal  and  incapacitating  chemical  agents 
and  toxins  against  the  H'Mong  resistance  in 
Laos  through  at  least  June  1982. 

Vietnamese  forces  have  continued  to  use 
lethal  and  incapacitating  chemical  agents 


22  Source:  Chemical  Warfare  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan:  An  update,  Department  of  State  Special 
Report  No.  104,  November  1982,  pp.  3-4,  5-8; 
also  printed  in  full  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
December  1982,  pp.  44-53.  For  portions  of  the 
report  primarily  on  chemical  warfare  in  Afghani- 
stan, see  document  443.  Omitted  from  the  report 
printed  here  are  Secretary  Schultz's  transmittal 
letter  to  the  Congress,  table  of  contents,  and  all 
tables  and  annexes. 

23  See  document  477. 
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and  toxins  against  resistance  forces  in  Kam- 
puchea through  at  least  June  1982. 

Trichothecene  toxins  were  found  in  the 
urine,  blood,  and  tissue  of  victims  of  "yel- 
low rain"  attacks  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea 
and  in  samples  of  residue  collected  after 
attacks. 

We  continue  to  find  that  a  common 
factor  in  the  evidence  is  Soviet  involvement 
in  the  use  of  these  weapons  in  all  three 
countries.  Continued  analysis  of  prior  data 
and  newly  acquired  information  about  Sovi- 
et mycotoxin  research  and  development, 
chemical  warfare  training  in  Vietnam,  the 
presence  of  Soviet  chemical  warfare  ad- 
visers in  Laos  and  Vietnam,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  same  unusual  trichothecene 
toxins  in  samples  collected  from  all  three 
countries  reinforce  our  earlier  conclusion 
about  the  complicity  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  about  its  extent. 


mulated  evidence.  This  additional  informa- 
tion is  examined  in  greater  detail  in  the 
annexes.  Improved  sample  collection  pro- 
cedures, a  better  quality  of  medical  histo- 
ries and  physical  examinations,  documenta- 
tion including  photographs  of  lesions  and 
hospital  charts  from  Southeast  Asia,  and 
interviews  by  trained  personnel  have  rein- 
forced our  earlier  conclusions  and  led  to 
new  discoveries. 

As  international  concern  about  this  sub- 
ject has  increased,  based  on  the  develop- 
ment of  evidence  from  many  countries, 
independent  analyses  have  been  initiated  by 
foreign  chemical  warfare  experts,  physi- 
cians, journalists,  and  independent  non- 
governmental scientists  and  laboratories. 
Analysts  in  the  United  States  have  found 
this  research  very  helpful  both  in  support- 
ing their  own  conclusions  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, in  expanding  on  them. 


INTRODUCTION 

Our  March  study  showed  that  casualties 
and  deaths  resulted  from  chemical  attacks 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan  and  that 
trichothecene  toxins  were  used  in  both 
Laos  and  Kampuchea.  The  new  evidence 
shows  that  these  attacks  are  continuing  in 
all  three  countries  and  that  trichothecene 
toxins  have  been  used  in  Afghanistan  as 
well. 

The  same  rigorous  analytical  processes 
employed  in  our  March  study,  and  outlined 
in  detail  there,  were  followed  to  arrive  at 
the  judgments  contained  in  this  update.  In 
light  of  the  widespread  publicity  given  the 
March  report,  special  efforts  were  made  by 
U.S.  Government  analysts  to  preclude 
being  led  astray  by  any  possible  false  re- 
ports that  might  be  generated  for  propa- 
ganda or  other  purposes  and  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  making  erroneous  judg- 
ments about  the  chemical  or  toxirr  agents 
involved  because  of  tampering  or  improper 
handling.  Every  report  has  been  carefully 
checked. 

The  evidence  in  the  March  study  was 
based  on  a  broad  range  of  data,  including 
testimony  by  physicians,  refugee  workers, 
journalists,  and  others.  Although  some  of 
the  new  reports  are  anecdotal,  we  have 
been  able  to  corroborate  most  of  them  by 
other  sources  and  sample  analysis.  More- 
over, personal  testimony  tends  to  add  cre- 
dence to  other  accounts  which,  taken  to- 
gether, form  a  coherent  picture.  The  mate- 
rial presented  in  this  report  represents  only 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  total  accu- 


Laos 

H'Mong  refugees,  recounting  details  of 
toxic  agent  attacks  and  exhibiting  severe 
medical  symptoms  from  exposure  to  the 
agents,  fled  to  Thailand  every  month  from 
January  through  June  1982.  They  brought 
out  more  samples  contaminated  by  a  yel- 
low, sticky  substance  described  as  a  "yellow 
rain"  dropped  by  aircraft  and  helicopters 
on  their  villages  and  crops.  We  have  prelim- 
inary reports  on  attacks  as  recent  as  Octo- 
ber 1982.  We  now  know  that  the  yellow  rain 
contains  trichothecene  toxins  and  other 
substances  that  cause  victims  to  experience 
vomiting,  bleeding,  blistering,  severe  skin 
lesions,  and  other  lingering  signs  and  symp- 
toms observed  by  qualified  physicians.  Ex- 
perts agree  that  these  people  were  exposed 
to  a  toxic  agent  and  that  no  indigenous 
natural  disease,  plant,  or  chemical  caused 
these  unique  physical  effects.24 

Laboratory  analyses  of  blood  samples 
from  these  victims  and  studies  on  experi- 
mental animals  have  shown  that 
trichothecene  toxins  are  retained  in  the 
body  for  much  longer  periods  of  time  than 
previously  thought.  Scientific  research  has 
shown  that  the  multiple-phase  distribution 
pattern  in  animals  includes  a  secondary 
half-life  of  up  to  30  days.  We  believe  that 


24  See  Canadian  report  to  the  United  Nations: 
"Study  of  the  Possible  Use  of  Chemical  Agents  in 
Southeast  Asia,"  Dr.  H.  B.  Shiefer,  University  of 
Saskatchewan.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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the  severe  skin  lesions  observed  on  victims 
by  doctors  are  also  relevant.  Victims  whose 
blood  proved  on  analysis  to  have  high  levels 
of  trichothecene  mycotoxins  exhibit  such 
skin  lesions. 

Descriptions  of  the  1982  attacks  have  not 
changed  significantly  from  descriptions  of 
earlier  attacks.  Usually  the  H'Mong  state 
that  aircraft  or  helicopters  spray  a  yellow 
rain-like  material  on  their  villages  and 
crops.  In  some  reports  the  symptoms  are 
similar  to  those  described  in  our  March  22 
study,  and  we  attribute  them  to  the  use  of 
trichothecene  toxins.  However,  in  many 
cases  there  was  no  bleeding,  only  abdomi- 
nal pains  and  prolonged  illness.  These 
symptoms,  described  in  previous  years,  sug- 
gest that  another  agent  or  combination  of 
agents  is  still  being  used.  The  explanation  is 
complicated  because  different  symptoms 
are  ascribed  to  men,  women,  children,  and 
animals.  It  is  possible  that  different  agents, 
lower  concentrations  of  the  same  agents,  or 
climatic  conditions  have  affected  the  effica- 
cy of  the  agents. 

Medical  personnel  in  Lao  refugee  camps 
in  Thailand  were  much  better  organized  in 
1982  to  screen  victims  than  in  past  years. 
Doctors  now  routinely  use  extensive  ques- 
tionnaires and  conduct  comprehensive 
medical  examinations,  including  some  on- 
site,  preliminary  blood  analysis.  Skilled 
paramedical  personnel  oversee  preparation 
of  blood  and  serum  samples  for  proper 
transport  and  shipment  to  the  United  States 
or  other  countries  for  chemical  analysis. 
Some  patients  with  active  symptoms  are 
now  being  monitored  extensively  over  time. 

A  number  of  blood  samples  have  been 
collected  from  Laos  for  analysis  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  All  biological  specimens  were 
drawn  by  qualified  medical  personnel,  and 
samples  were  refrigerated  until  analyzed  in 
the  United  States.  Analysis  of  these  samples 
shows  that  trichothecene  mycotoxins  con- 
tinue to  be  used  against  H'Mong  villages.  In 
addition  to  blood  and  urine  specimens  from 
victims  exposed  to  chemical  warfare,  we 
have  collected  additional  physical  samples 
this  year.  These  physical  samples  consist  of 
more  residue  of  yellow  rain  containing 
mycotoxins  from  the  same  attacks  that 
yielded  human  biological  specimens  posi- 
tive for  these  same  toxins.  (See  Annex  A). 

The  number  of  reported  attacks  in  Laos 
in  1982  did  not  differ  significantly  from  the 
frequencies  reported  for  comparable  peri- 
ods in  the  years  1977  through  1981.  Re- 
ported fatalities  per  attack  during  1981  and 
1982  showed  an  apparent  decrease,  sug- 


gesting the  possibility  that  less  lethal  toxic 
agents,  or  lower  concentrations  of  the  same 
agents,  are  now  being  used.  This  apparent 
decrease,  however,  was  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant and  could  have  been  caused  by  a 
number  of  other  factors,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Due  to  emigration  and  the  high  number 
of  fatalities  since  at  least  1976,  the  H'Mong 
were  living  in  smaller,  more  scattered  com- 
munities. 

H'Mong  survivors  still  in  Laos  were  wari- 
er and  quicker  to  take  cover  and  to  use 
rudimentary  protective  measures  at  the  first 
sign  of  attack. 

The  H'Mong  were  not  taking  time  to 
count  victims — this  is  supported  by  the  ex- 
istence of  very  few  reports  that  indicate  the 
precise  number  of  people  affected  by  a 
toxic  agent  attack. 

As  stated  in  the  March  report,  the  Soviet 
Union  maintains  in  Laos  significant  num- 
bers of  advisers  who  provide  maintenance 
assistance,  technical  support,  and  training 
in  both  conventional  and  chemical  warfare. 
A  former  Lao  transport  pilot  who  defected 
early  this  summer  has  described  the  aerial 
movement,  under  Soviet  supervision,  of 
toxic  agents  within  Laos. 

Kampuchea 

Most  reports  of  toxic  attacks  in  Kam- 
puchea for  the  period  1978-June  1982 
come  from  Democratic  Kampuchean  (DK) 
sources,  including  interviews  with  DK  mili- 
tary personnel.  Evidence  from  other 
sources  confirmed  most  of  these  reports.  In 
1982,  most  reported  attacks  occurred  near 
the  Thai  border,  making  it  easier  to  obtain 
samples  and  other  direct  evidence  of  toxic 
agent  use. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1982,  the  num- 
ber of  reported  toxic  agent  attacks  in  Kam- 
puchea was  about  half  the  number  reported 
during  the  same  periods  in  1980  and  1981. 
The  number  of  reported  deaths  per  attack 
also  decreased,  but  data  were  insufficient  to 
determine  if  this  decrease  was  statistically 
significant.  We  also  have  preliminary  re- 
ports on  attacks  through  early  November 
1982. 

In  February  and  March  1982,  several 
attacks  occurred  just  across  the  Kampuche- 
an border  in  Thailand.  Analysis  of  samples 
collected  from  the  attacks  was  performed  in 
Canada,  Thailand,  and  the  United  States. 
Although  differing  sampling  techniques 
give  rise  to  significant  sampling  error  and 
lead  to  slightly  different  analytical  results, 
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both  the  U.S.  and  Thai  analysts,  using  dif- 
ferent analytical  techniques,  found 
trichothecene  mycotoxins  in  their  sam- 
ples.25 The  Canadian  team  investigating 
these  attacks  has  published  a  detailed  medi- 
cal assessment  of  the  victims'  symptoms;  it 
concluded  that  illness  had  in  fact  occurred 
and  was  caused  by  a  toxic  agent,  although 
preliminary  tests  for  trichothecenes  proved 
inconclusive  in  the  Canadian  sample. 

Blood  and  urine  samples  from  Kam- 
puchean  victims  of  a  toxic  agent  artillery 
attack  on  February  13,  1982,  contained 
trichothecene  toxins  (Annex  A).  In  addi- 
tion, post-mortem  tissue  from  a  victim  of 
this  same  attack  confirmed  the  presence  of 
trichothecene  toxins  (Annex  B).  Analysis  of 
additional  samples  showing  the  presence  of 
trichothecenes  taken  from  other  attacks  is 
also  found  in  Annex  A. 

The  Vietnamese  conducted  toxic  agent 
attacks  this  year  against  another  resistance 
group,  the  Kampuchean  People's  National 
Liberation  Forces.  On  several  occasions  in 
March-May  1982,  the  resistance  camp  at 
Sokh  Sann  was  hit  with  toxic  artillery  shells 
and  bombs.  Samples  of  contaminated  vege- 
tation and  yellow  residue  from  these  attacks 
are  now  being  analyzed.  Attacks  occurred  in 
Kampuchea  through  June  1982,  providing 
new  samples;  qualitative  tests  indicate  that 
the  presence  of  trichothecenes  is  probable. 
The  results  of  confirmatory  analyses  are 
pending. 

Several  Vietnamese  military  defectors 
from  Kampuchea  have  provided  valuable 
information  in  1981  and  1982  on  chemical 
weapons  use  and  on  the  Vietnamese  chemi- 
cal warfare  program  and  have  reported  that 
some  types  of  agents  are  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Information  from  other 
sources  also  confirms  our  earlier  view  that 
the  Vietnamese  possess  toxic  agent  muni- 
tions and  are  equipping  their  own  troops 
with  additional  protective  equipment. 


25  It  was  thought  initially  that  a  harmless  yel- 
low powder  had  been  dropped  on  Thai  villages  as 
part  of  a  disinformation  campaign  attempting  to 
discredit  U.S.  sample  analysis  results.  Within  days 
of  such  an  attack,  the  Thai  Ministry  of  Health 
announced  that  only  ground-up  flowers  had  been 
found.  However,  Thai  officials  later  stated  that 
further  analysis  showed  traces  of  toxin  and  that 
the  earlier  Health  Ministry  announcement  was 
based  on  incomplete  investigation.  [Footnote  in 
the  source  text.] 


B.  Australia 


Document  480 

Remarks  6\  Vice  President  Bush,  Melbourne, 
May  1,  1982* 

Vice  President  Bush's 
Visit  to  Australia 

Barbara  and  I  have  been  the  recipients  of 
so  many  kindnesses  since  we  arrived  here  2 
days  ago.  The  hospitality  seems  to  go  on 
and  on,  seems  to  be  as  endless  as  the  great 
stretches  of  territory  we  flew  over  since  our 
first  stop  in  Darwin  and  here.  Once  again, 
so  many  thanks. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  pleased  Barbara 
and  I  are  to  have  had  the  chance  to  visit 
Melbourne,  your  city,  Mr.  Prime  Minister.  I 
see  why  it  is  called  Australia's  "Garden 
City."  On  our  visit  here  we've  seen  one 
beautiful  citv  after  another.  I  must  say,  I 
think  John  Batman  knew  a  bargain  when  he 
saw  one — if  he  bought  all  this  for  200 
pounds  of  trinkets.  When  your  great  past 
Prime  Minister  and  fellow  Victorian  Robert 
Menzies  visited  us  in  the  United  States  back 
in  1950,  he  said  that  except  in  thejaundiced 
eye  of  the  law,  Americans  are  not  regarded 
as  foreigners  in  Australia.  I  have  managed 
on  my  visit  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  your 
law.  You've  made  us  feel  wonderfully  at 
home. 

Our  two  countries  have  passed  so  many 
tests  in  this  century.  We  fought  together  in 
four  wars — World  Wars  One  and  Two, 
Korea,  and  Vietnam.  If,  as  Hazlitt  said, 
prosperity  is  a  great  teacher,  but  adversity  is 
a  greater  one — then  we've  learned  much, 
both  from  our  hardships,  and  from  the  way 
we  shared  them. 

For  the  past  30  years,  our  ANZUS  Mu- 
tual Defense  Treaty2  has  helped  to  keep  the 
peace.  That  treaty  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
security  in  the  southwest  Pacific,  and  the 
foundation  for  our  search  for  peaceful 
resolutions   to  heated  conflict  worldwide. 


1  Source:  Press  Release,  May  1,  1982,  Office  of 
the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President;  also 
printed  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August 
1982,  pp.  43-44.  Vice  President  Bush's  remarks 
were  made  at  a  dinner  hosted  by  Australian  Prime 
Minister  Malcolm  Fraser.  The  Vice  President  visit- 
ed Australia  from  April  29  to  May  3. 

2  Signed  at  San  Francisco,  September  1,  1951; 
for  text,  see  3  UST  3420. 
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Thirty  years  later,  it  has  endured  in  a  way 
far  beyond  the  vision  of  those  who  put  their 
signatures  to  that  document.  The  coopera- 
tion of  Australian  and  U.S.  forces  in  con- 
tributing to  the  Sinai  peace  force  shows  how 
far  our  collaboration  has  taken  us.  In  a 
world  in  which  there  are  too  few  peace 
processes,  our  standing  together  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  far  from  our  own  shores, 
should  give  us  great  satisfaction.  In  these 
perilous  times,  President  Reagan  is  deter- 
mined to  do  all  he  can  to  maintain  the 
intimacy  between  our  countries  on  which 
ANZUS  thrives. 

It  was  Sir  Percy  Spender,  the  Australian 
statesman,  who  once  told  our  House  of 
Representatives  that  "So  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble, it  is  our  objective  to  build  up  with  the 
United  States  somewhat  the  same  relation- 
ship that  exists  within  the  British  Common- 
wealth. That  is  to  say,  we  desire  a  full 
exchange  of  information  and  experience  on 
all  matters  of  mutual  interest." 

Well,  our  discussions  of  the  past  2  days 
can  only  be  described  as  very  friendly  and 
productive.  Yesterday  in  Canberra,  we  had 
a  long  and  straightforward  session  around 
the  Cabinet  table  with  the  Prime  Minister 
and  members  of  his  Cabinet.  Many  subjects 
were  raised  with  so  few  disagreements.  It's 
not  the  stuff  that  banner  headlines  are 
made  of,  but  that's  the  way  it  is  with  friends. 
That's  the  way  it  must  be  in  this  dangerous 
world.  And  for  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  that's  big  news. 

Our  talks  ranged  around  the  entire 
world — -Japan,  China,  the  Falklands,  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  ASEAN  nations,  the  nations 
that  comprise  the  Caribbean.  We  discussed 
President  Reagan's  deep  and  abiding  desire 
to  reduce  nuclear  weapons  throughout  the 
world.  And  as  the  Prime  Minister  said  in  the 
meeting,  we  saved  to  the  last  the  sweetest 
subject  of  all — sugar. 

There  is  very  little  going  on  in  our  world 
today  that  is  not  of  mutual  interest  to  both 
our  countries.  As  partners  in  the  free  world, 
we  have  done,  and  will  continue  to  do  our 
all,  to  ensure  that  those  who  have  given 
everything  they  had  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom, shall  not  have  done  so  in  vain;  and 
that  those  who  come  after  us  will  be  able  to 
say  that  we  worked  for  peace  on  their  be- 
half. 


Document  481 

Remarks  by  President  Reagan  and 
Australian  Prime  Minister  Fraser,  May  1 7, 
19821 

Visit  of  Australian  Prime 
Minister  Fraser 

The  President.  It's  been  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  the  distinguished  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  Malcolm  Fraser,  on 
his  latest  visit  to  Washington.  As  you  know, 
he  was  here  last  June4  and  this  meeting,  like 
that  one,  has  been  most  valuable. 

Prime  Minister  Fraser  graciously  hosted 
the  very  successful  visit  of  Vice  President 
Bush  to  Australia  a  few  weeks  ago.  Australia 
and  the  United  States  have  been  partners, 
friends,  and  allies  for  more  than  40  years. 
I've  had  the  benefit  today  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  views  on  matters  that  may  arise  at 
the  Versailles  and  Bonn  summit  meetings 
and  we've  discussed  other  matters  of  con- 
cern such  as  the  Falkland  Island  crisis  and 
the  East-West  issues.  Through  consulta- 
tions such  as  these,  our  individual  efforts 
are  made  mutually  supportive. 

The  Prime  Minister  will  be  in  New  York 
tomorrow  before  leaving  for  Seoul  and 
Tokyo.  We  wish  him  a  good  trip.  I've  asked 
him  to  carry  my  greetings  and  those  of  the 
American  people  back  home  with  him  to  the 
Australian  people. 

Welcome,  we're  delighted  to  have  you 
here  even  for  the  brief  visit. 

Prime  Minister  Fraser.  Mr.  President, 
I'd  like  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  for  the  kind  of  discussions  and 
consultations  that  have  been  made  possible 
through  the  period  of  your  administra- 
tion— the  discussions  that  we  had  only  a 
short  while  ago  with  Vice  President  Bush 
were  very  useful  and  we  were  delighted, 
indeed,  to  have  the  Vice  President  in  Aus- 
tralia, especially  for  the  time  that  he  was 
there     during    Australia-American     Week 


3  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  May  17, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  May  24,  1982,  pp.  666-667.  The 
President  and  Prime  Minister  spoke  at  4  p.m.  to 
reporters  assembled  on  the  South  Grounds  of  the 
White  House. 

4  For  the  text  of  statements  made  by  President 
Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Fraser  after  their 
meeting  on  June  30,  1981,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:   Current   Documents,    1981,   document   486. 
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which  each  year  commemorates  the  Battle 
of  the  Coral  Sea  which  was  the  occasion 
which  secured  and  made  Australians  un- 
derstand that  they  would  be  free  from  the 
threat  and  fear  of  invasion.  And  ever  since 
then,  that  particular  week  has  been  cele- 
brated in  Australia  and  to  have  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  with  us  through  those  celebra- 
tions on  this  occasion  was  particularly  ap- 
preciated. And  the  discussions  that  I  and 
my  colleagues  had  with  the  Vice  President 
were  obviously  useful.  But  those  discus- 
sions set  our  minds  at  work  and  we  know, 
Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  the  meet- 
ings that  you  will  be  participating  in  next 
month  in  Versailles  and  at  Bonn — the  eco- 
nomic meetings  and  the  meetings  of  the 
heads  of  government  of  the  NATO  powers. 
And  while  we're  not  a  party  principal  to 
these  discussions,  as  with  other  free  socie- 
ties, we're  obviously  affected  by  the  out- 
comes of  those  discussions. 

And  we  know  that  the  role  that  you'll  be 
playing  at  both  meetings  is  going  to  be 
critical  to  their  success.  And  for  that  reason 
in  particular,  Mr.  President,  I  value  the 
opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  views  with 
you  today  which,  I  believe,  have  been  very 
constructive  and  useful  and  I'd  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  at  relatively  short 
notice  when  I  know  you  must  be  preparing 
for  those  meetings  in  Europe. 

I'd  like  to  wish  you  good  fortune  in  your 
visit  to  Europe  because  much  will  be  de- 
pending upon  it.  Much  will  be  depending 
upon  the  outcomes,  not  only  for  the  princi- 
pal participants,  but  for  free  peoples 
wherever  they  are. 

So,  thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  Mr. 
President. 


C.  Burma 


Document  482 

Testimony  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
(Holdridge)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  March 
25,  1982  (Extract)1 

"We  don't  Want  Burma  to 
Come  Out  of  Its  Shell  in 
Another  Direction" 


Mr.  Solarz  ....  But  in  the  case  of 
Thailand  and  Burma,  please  persuade  me, 
so  that  I  can  see  if  there  is  any  possibility  of 
persuading  others,  why,  at  a  time  when  the 
administration  is  asking  for  cutbacks  in  a 
whole  range  of  domestic  programs,  many  of 
which  really  are  quite  important,  we  should 
increase  the  level  of  military  assistance  in 
Thailand  by  $50  million  and  development 
assistance  to  Burma  by  $5  million?  I  un- 
derstand that's  desirable  and  all  that,  but  if 
we  didn't  approve  of  this  particular  in- 
crease, would  this  constitute  a  severe  blow 
to  American  interests  in  Asia? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  I  would  say  yes,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Burma  is  a  relatively  modest 
sum,  an  increase  of  $5  million  over  fiscal 
year  1982.  But  this  $5  million  does  shown 
real  interest  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  Burma's  economic  development,  at  a 
time  when  Burma,  after  years  of  traveling 
the  Burmese  road  to  socialism,  is  now  be- 
ginning to  cast  around  for  some  outside 
inputs  to  help  it  out,  no  longer  trying  to  do 
everything  on  its  own.  We  would  like  to  see 
the  Burmese  go  in  directions,  as  I  said, 
which  are  consonant  with  U.S.  interests, 
and  this,  in  a  relatively  modest  way,  will 
show  that  the  United  States  is  concerned 
over  how  Burma  approaches  its  economic 
problems. 

It  is  a  matter  which  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  Burma.  The  $5  million  will  go 
for  food.  It's  an  oil  seeds  program. 


1  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983:  Hearings  and  Markup  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh 
Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  Part  4, 
pp.  50-51. 
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Mr.  Solarz.  Let  me  be  blunt.  Why  is  it  in 
our  interest  for  Burma  to  come  out  of  its 
shell? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  Certainly  we  don't  want 
Burma  to  come  out  of  its  shell  in  another 
direction,  which  is  a  possiblity.  It  is  right 
there  at  the  meeting  point  of  several  dif- 
ferent political  persuasions.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  interested  in  Burma.  There  is  an 
active  insurgency  in  the  north.  We  have  our 
narcotics  interest  in  Burma,  trying  to  grap- 
ple with  that  problem,  with  narcotics  flow- 
ing out  into  Thailand  and  other  parts  of 
Asia  and  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Golden  Triangle.  I  think  now  that  the  Bur- 
mese have  shown  a  disposition  to  look  for 
outside  help,  I  would  rather  have  them  turn 
to  the  United  States  than  have  them  turn  to 
other  interests  which  are  now  particularly — 

Mr.  Solarz.  Well,  have  they  turned  to 
the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  They  have  not  so  far. 
The  Soviets  have  been  kept  out  of  it,  and  I 
would  just  as  soon  see  the  Soviets  kept  out. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Why  haven't  they  turned  to 
the  Soviets? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  I  think  they  are  very- 
suspicious  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  if  they 
consider  themselves  as  extremists,  if  they're 
not  getting  the  results  that  they  need  from 
us,  they  may. 

Mr.  Solarz.  And  is  there  any  relation- 
ship between  this  aid  program  in  Burma 
and  the  narcotics  efforts  there? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  Certainly,  if  we  want 
the  Burmese  to  continue  cooperating  with 
us  on  areas  of  great  concern,  of  which 
narcotics  has  got  to  be  one,  it  makes  much 
sense  to  be  responsive  to  Burmese  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Are  they  cooperating  with 
us? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  They  are  cooperating, 
yes.  In  fact,  we  have  another  program  for 
narcotics  cooperation.  You  will  probably  be 
hearing  from  others  about  our  whole  nar- 
cotics program  in  which  we  are  being  help- 
ful to  them  as  well.  But  still,  it  is  a  mindset, 
an  attitude  toward  the  United  States  as  a 
friendly  rather  than  not  neutral  or  un- 
friendly power.  If  the  Burmese  are  friendly 
toward  us,  I  think  we  can  get  more  from 
them  in  the  areas  that  we  want. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Is  their  cooperation  with  us 
on  the  narcotics  program  producing  any 
results? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  Some.  I  think  we  can  do 
more.  I  think,  again,   the  attitude  of  the 


Burmese  toward  the  United  States  will  be 
helpful  in  getting  the  Burmese  to  do  more. 

Mr.  Solarz.  What  is  this  $5  million  for? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  It's  for  an  oil  seeds 
project  over  a  period  of  some  years. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Oil  seeds? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  Oil  seeds. 

Mr.  Solarz.  What  are  oil  seeds? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  Oil  seeds  are  used  for 
cooking  oil,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  in  an  Asian  society, 
seasame  oil,  I  believe,  and  it  is  the  basis  for 
much  of  the  cooking  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 


D.  China 


Document  483 

Statement  Read  by  the  Department  of  State 
Acting  Spokesman  (Romberg),  January  11, 
19821 

No  Sale  of  Advanced 
Fighter  Aircraft  to  Taiwan 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  administra- 
tion, the  President  has  been  conscious  of 
the  need  to  carry  forward  the  unofficial 
people-to-people  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Taiwan,  and  he  has  ex- 
pressed on  many  occasions  his  personal 
concern  for  the  continued  well-being  of  the 
people  of  Taiwan. 

This  administration  has  attached  a  high 
value  to  fulfilling  the  longstanding  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  with  respect  to 
providing  such  defense  articles  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  Taiwan  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  self-defense  capability. 

Concerned  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, including  the  Departments  of  State 


1  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  February  1982,  p.  39.  The  statement  was 
read  at  the  Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Brief- 
ing held  at  12:29  p.m. 
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and  Defense  and  other  national  security 
elements,  have  been  addressing  the  ques- 
tion of  Taiwan's  defense  needs  over  a  peri- 
od of  many  months,  and  have  taken  into 
careful  consideration  the  many  factors 
which  bear  on  the  judgments  which  must  be 
made  in  implementing  this  policy. 

On  the  basis  of  this  study,  the  adminis- 
tration has  already  taken  steps  to  sell 
Taiwan  items  necessary  for  self-defense. 
We  anticipate   further  steps   of  this   sort. 

A  judgment  has  also  been  reached  by  the 
concerned  agencies  on  the  question  of 
replacement  aircraft  for  Taiwan.  Their  con- 
clusion is  that  no  sale  of  advanced  fighter 
aircraft  to  Taiwan  is  required  because  no 
military  need  for  such  aircraft  exists. 

Taiwan's  defense  needs  can  be  met  as 
they  arise  and  for  the  foreseeable  future  by 
replacing  aging  aircraft  now  in  the  Taiwan 
inventory  with  comparable  aircraft,  and  by 
an  extention  of  the  F-5E  coproduction  line 
in  Taiwan.  The  details  have  not  yet  been 
worked  out.  The  President  has  approved 
these  recommendations. 


Document  484 


Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  February  5,  1982 
(Extract)2 

"Extremely  Sensitive 
Discussions" 

Q.  Despite  the  decisions  on  not  selling 
advanced  jets  to  Taiwan,  the  Chinese  still 
seem  to  be  hammering  away  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Taiwan  and  infringements  on  their 
sovereignty.  How  do  you  see  Chinese- 
American  relations  developing?  Are  they 
deteriorating  as  the  Chinese  press  seems  to 
make  out? 

A.  I  think  our  first  principle  is  to  recog- 
nize we  highly  value  good  relations  with 
China.  That  is  our  policy,  and  I  think  also 
you  have  to  make  the  point  that  a  great  deal 
has  been  achieved  over  the  decades  since 
the  Shanghai  communique,3  in  which  I  my- 


self was  intimately  involved,  and  that  we  are 
determined  to  do  all  we  can  to  preserve 
these  achievements. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  important 
initiatives  to  advance  the  relationship  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  since  the  beginning  of 
this  administration,  we  have  also  had  to  face 
continuing  disagreement  with  Peking  over 
our  arms  sales  to  Taiwan.  We  made  clear  in 
a  bipartisan  spirit  the  United  States  position 
at  the  time  of  normalization,  and  the  Chi- 
nese Government  went  ahead,  knowing  our 
intentions.  Still  the  United  States  recogniz- 
es this  is  an  area  to  be  approached  with 
prudence  and  discretion. 

We  carried  forward  the  policy  enunciat- 
ed at  the  time  of  normalization,  but  any 
examination  of  our  actions  will  show  that 
we  have  taken  a  very  careful  account  of 
Chinese  concerns. 

We  have  also  undertaken  extremely  sen- 
sitive discussions  with  Peking  since  Foreign 
Minister  Huang  Hua  visited  Washington 
last  October,4  including  Assistant  Secretary 
Holdridge's  visit  to  China  last  month.5 

It  would  be  counterproductive  to  go  into 
details  because  things  are  at  a  delicate 
stage;  but  speaking  candidly,  some  difficult 
issues  are  involved.  We  are  now  making  a 
major  effort  to  bridge  these  differences.  I 
will  be  just  as  frank  when  I  tell  you  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  predict  the  outcome. 

Q.  Are  there  still  plans  to  have  talks  with 
the  Chinese  on  arms  sales  to  them?  Are 
they  in  abeyance? 

A.  It  is  clear  that  that  subject  is  hostage, 
in  effect,  to  a  resolution  of  these  differences 
I  have  talked  about. 


2  Source:  \rew  York  Times,  February  7,  1982,  p. 
112. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  joint  United  States-Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  statement  issued  at 
Shanghai,  February  27,  1972,  see  Public  Papers  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Richard  Xixon,  1972 
(Washington,  1974),  pp.  376-379. 


4  Chinese  Vice  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister 
Huang  Hua  visited  Washington,  October  29-31, 
1981.  For  a  partial  text  of  the  transcript  of  a  press 
briefing  by  Secretary  Haig  and  Huang,  see  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  docu- 
ment 500. 

5  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs  John  H.  Holdridge  visited 
China  from  January  10  to  14. 
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Document  485 

Exchange  of  Letters  Between  President 
Reagan  and  Chinese  Premier  Zhao, 
February  28,   19826 

Tenth  Anniversary  of  the 
Shanghai  Communique 

Esteemed  Mr.  President:  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  issuance 
of  the  Joint  Communique  in  Shanghai  by 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  wish  to  extend, 
on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government  and 
people  and  in  my  own  name,  our  cordial 
regards  and  good  wishes  to  Your  Excellen- 
cy and  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Joint  Communique  issued  by  China 
and  the  United  States  a  decade  ago  was  a 
historic  document,  which  started  the  proc- 
ess of  normalization  of  relations  between 
China  and  the  United  States  and  subse- 
quently led  to  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  them.  During  this 
period,  our  two  sides  have  had  extensive 
contacts  and  exchanges  in  many  fields,  thus 
enhancing  the  understanding  between  the 
governments  and  deepening  the  friendship 
between  the  peoples.  The  development  of 
Sino-U.S.  relations  is  not  only  in  the  funda- 
mental interests  of  our  two  peoples,  but 
also  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  stability  in  Asia  and  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

Both  the  Chinese  and  American  peoples 
hope  that  Sino-U.S.  relations  will  continue 
to  move  ahead  in  the  years  to  come.  I 
believe  that  these  relations  will  continue  to 
develop  so  long  as  both  governments  ad- 
here to  the  principles  jointly  established  in 
the  Shanghai  Communique  and  the  Com- 
munique on  the  Establishment  of  Sino-U.S. 
Diplomatic   Relations7  and   overcome   the 


obstacles  currently  existing  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  The  Chinese 
Government  is  willing  to  make  efforts  to- 
gether with  the  U.S.  Government  towards 
this  end. 


6  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  March  1, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  March  8,  1982,  pp.  242-243.  De- 
partment of  State  Spokesman  Dean  Fischer  stated 
at  the  Department's  Daily  Press  Briefing  on  March 
1  that  the  President's  letter  had  been  sent  on 
February  26  and  that  the  Premier's  reply  had  been 
received  on  February  28. 

7  For  the  text  of  the  Joint  Communique  issued 
on  December  15,  1978,  which  established  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  as  of  January  1,  1979, 
see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977- 
1980,  pp.  967-968. 


Sincerely, 


Zhao  Ziyang 


Dear  Mr.  Premier:  Ten  years  ago  today 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  issued  the  Shanghai 
Communique.  In  the  ensuing  decade,  and 
particularly  since  the  establishment  of  full 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries on  January  1,  1979,  our  relations  with 
your  government  and  people  have  greatly 
expanded,  and  our  contacts  have  embraced 
almost  all  areas  of  human  endeavor. 

Our  bilateral  ties  now  encompass  trade, 
banking,  maritime  affairs,  civil  aviation,  ag- 
riculture, educational  and  scientific  ex- 
change, technology  transfer  and  many 
other  fields.  Well  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Americans  and  Chinese  now  flow  back 
and  forth  between  the  two  countries  each 
year,  and  our  relations  continue  to  develop 
through  both  people-to-people  and  diplo- 
matic channels. 

These  concrete  manifestations  of  good 
relations  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  China  are  not  only  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries.  They  enhance 
the  prospects  for  peace  and  stability 
throughout  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  and  be- 
yond. 

As  we  enter  the  second  decade  since  the 
issuance  of  the  Shanghai  Communique,  our 
desire  is  to  build  an  even  stronger  bilateral 
and  strategic  framework  for  long  term 
friendship  between  our  two  nations.  It  is 
appropriate  for  me,  at  this  time,  to  reaffirm 
the  positions  agreed  to  by  both  sides  in  the 
Shanghai  Communique  and  the  Joint  Com- 
munique on  the  Establishment  of  Diplomat- 
ic Relations  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  to  declare  my  government's 
willingess  to  work  with  our  counterparts  in 
Beijing  to  overcome  differences  and  deep- 
en U.S.-China  ties. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I 
extend  the  hand  of  friendhsip  and  warmest 
wishes  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
China  on  this  historic  anniversary. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 
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Document  486 

Letter  From  President  Reagan  to  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
(Deng),  April  5,  1982* 

U.S.  Interest  in  Resolving 
U.S. -Chinese  Differences 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  Chairman:  The 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China  was  an 
historic  event  which  improved  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  and  served  the  interests  of 
both  our  peoples.  Yet  we  now  find  our- 
selves at  a  difficult  juncture  in  those  rela- 
tions. 

I  am  writing  to  you  because  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  leadership  of  both  our  countries 
to  resume  the  broad  advance  to  which  you 
have  contributed  so  much.  This  is  particula- 
rs important  today,  as  we  face  a  growing 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lite nations  throughout  the  world.  Though 
our  interests  and  thus  our  policies  are  not 
identical,  in  Afghanistan  and  Iran,  in  South- 
east Asia,  in  my  own  hemisphere,  and  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  weaponry,  your  nation  and 
mine  face  clear  and  present  dangers,  and 
these  should  impel  us  toward  finding  a  firm 
basis  for  cooperation. 

We  have  come  far  together  in  a  very 
short  time.  I  strongly  support  the  continua- 
tion of  this  progress.  We  must  work  togeth- 
er to  expand  the  benefits  to  both  our  coun- 
tries. My  administration  has  taken  a  number 
of  initiatives  to  further  this  process,  and  we 
intend  to  do  more. 

Clearly,  the  Taiwan  issue  has  been  a 
most  difficult  problem  between  our  govern- 
ments. Nonetheless,  vision  and  statesman- 
ship have  enabled  us  in  the  past  to  reduce 
our  differences  over  this  issue  while  we 
have  built  a  framework  of  long-term  friend- 
ship and  cooperation. 

The  United  States  firmly  adheres  to  the 
positions  agreed  upon  in  the  Joint  Commu- 
nique on  the  Establishment  of  Diplomatic 


Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
China.  There  is  only  one  China.  We  will  not 
permit  the  unofficial  relations  between  the 
American  people  and  the  people  of  Taiwan 
to  weaken  our  commitment  to  this  princi- 
ple. 

I  fully  understand  and  respect  the  posi- 
tion of  your  government  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  arms  sales  to  Taiwan.  As  you 
know,  our  position  on  this  matter  was  stated 
in  the  process  of  normalization:  the  United 
States  has  an  abiding  interest  in  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  Taiwan  question. 

We  fully  recognize  the  significance  of  the 
nine-point  proposal  of  September  30, 
1979.9  The  decisions  and  the  principles 
conveyed  on  my  instructions  to  your  gov- 
ernment on  January  11,  198210  reflect  our 
appreciation  of  the  new  situation  created  by 
these  developments. 

In  this  spirit,  we  wish  to  continue  our 
efforts  to  resolve  our  differences  and  to 
create  a  cooperative  and  enduring  bilateral 
and  strategic  relationship.  China  and  Amer- 
ica are  two  great  nations  destined  to  grow 
stronger  through  cooperation,  not  weaker 
through  division. 

In  the  spirit  of  deepending  the  under- 
standing between  our  two  countries,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Vice  President  Bush  will  be  traveling  to 
East  Asia  toward  the  end  of  April.  The  Vice 
President  knows  and  admires  you.  He  is 
also  fully  aware  of  my  thinking  about  the 
importance  of  developing  stronger  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries.  If  it  would 
be  helpful,  I  would  be  delighted  to  have  the 
Vice  President  pay  a  visit  to  Beijing,  as  part 
of  his  Asian  trip,  so  that  these  matters  can 
be  discussed  directly  and  personally  with 
you  and  other  key  leaders  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald  Reagan 


8  Source:  Press  Release,  May  10,  1982,  Office 
of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President;  also 
printed  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August 
1982,  p.  45.  The  text  of  the  letter  was  released 
following  Vice  President  Bush's  visit  to  China, 
May  5-9. 


9  The  reference  is  to  the  nine-point  proposal 
set  forth  on  September  30,  1981,  by  Yejianying, 
Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional People's  Congress.  For  the  text  of  the  nine 
points,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Docu- 
ments, 1981,  footnote  25  to  document  499. 

10  The  reference  is  apparently  to  the  statement 
of  January  11;  see  document  483. 
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Document  487 

Letter  From  President  Reagan  to  Chinese 
Premier  Zhao,  April  5,  198211 

"In  the  Context  of 
Progress  Toward  a 
Peaceful  Solution,  There 
Would  Naturally  Be  a 
Decrease  in  the  Need  for 
Arms  by  Taiwan' ' 

Dear  Mr.  Premier:  The  present  state  of 
relations  between  our  two  countries  deeply 
concerns  me.  We  believe  significant  deteri- 
oration in  those  relations  would  serve  the 
interests  of  neither  the  United  States  of 
America  nor  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

As  the  late  Premier  Zhou  Enlai  said  in 
welcoming  President  Nixon  to  China  in 
1972,  "The  Chinese  people  are  a  great 
people,  and  the  American  people  are  a 
great  people."12  We  are  strong,  sovereign 
nations  snaring  many  common  interests. 
We  both  face  a  common  threat  of  expand- 
ing Soviet  power  and  hegemonism.  History 
has  placed  upon  us  a  joint  responsibility  to 
deal  with  this  danger. 

The  differences  between  us  are  rooted  in 
the  longstanding  friendship  between  the 
American  people  and  the  Chinese  people 
who  live  on  Taiwan.  We  will  welcome  and 
support  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Taiwan 
question.  In  this  connection,  we  appreciate 
the  policies  which  your  government  has 
followed  to  provide  a  peaceful  settlement. 

As  I  told  Vice  Premier  Huang  in  Wash- 
ington,13 we  welcome  your  nine-point  initia- 
tive. 

As  I  also  told  the  Vice  Premier,  we  ex- 
pect that  in  the  context  of  progress  toward  a 
peaceful  solution,  there  would  naturally  be 


11  Source:  Press  Release,  May  10,  1982,  Office 
of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President;  also 
printed  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August 
1982,  p.  45.  The  text  of  the  letter  was  released 
following  Vice  President  Bush's  visit  to  China, 
May  5-9. 

12  The  reference  is  to  a  toast  made  by  Premier 
Zhou  at  a  dinner  on  February  21,  1972;  for  text, 
see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States: 
Richard  Nixon,  1972,  pp.  369-370. 

13  The  reference  is  to  Vice  Premier  Huang's 
visit  to  Washington  in  October  1981;  see  footnote 
4  to  document  484. 


a  decrease  in  the  need  for  arms  by  Taiwan. 
Our  positions  over  the  past  2  months  have 
reflected  this  view.  We  are  prepared,  in- 
deed welcome,  further  exchanges  of  view  in 
the  months  to  come.  I  hope  you  share  my 
conviction  that  the  United  States  and  China 
should  work  together  to  stengthen  the 
prospects  for  a  peaceful  international 
order.  While  our  interests,  and  thus  our 
policies,  will  not  always  be  identical,  they 
are  complementary  and  thus  should  form  a 
firm  basis  for  cooperation. 

In  my  letter  to  Vice  Chairman  Deng,14  I 
have  suggested  that  a  visit  to  Beijing  by 
Vice  President  Bush  at  the  end  of  April 
could  be  a  useful  step  in  deepening  the 
understanding  between  our  two  countries. 
The  Vice  President  will  be  traveling  in  Asia 
at  the  time,  and  could  visit  Beijing  if  you 
feel  it  would  be  useful. 


Sincerely, 


Ronald  Reagan 


Document  488 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  April  7,  1982  (Extract)1' 


Sale  of  Spare  Parts  to 
Taiwan 


Q.  Also  on  China,  do  we  have  any  report 
to  confirm  something  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  today  which  was  that  the  Chinese 
have  told  us  that  they  will  not  downgrade 
the  Embassy  if  the  parts  sale  goes 
through.16 


14  Supra. 

15  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Alan  Romberg,  Department  of 
State  Acting  Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing, 
which  began  at  1  p.m. 

is  Wall  Street  Journal,  April  7,  1982,  p.3.  The 
reference  is  to  an  anticipated  sale  of  spare  parts  to 
Taiwan,  of  which  the  administration  had  infor- 
mally notified  Congress  on  December  11,  1981; 
see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
document  503.  On  April  13,  the  Department  of 
Defense  announced  that  the  administration  had 
formally  notified  Congress  of  its  approval  of  a  $60 
million  transaction  for  the  sale  of  spare  parts  to 
Taiwan.  The  announcement  stated  that  the  sale 
would  provide  the  spare  parts  necessary  for 
Taiwan  to  maintain  its  U.S.  origin  aircraft,  that  it 
represented  the  estimated  annual  logistical  sup- 

Eort  requirements,  and  that  it  would  not  affect  the 
asic  military  balance  in  the  region. 
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A.  I  don't  have  anything  specific  to  offer 
on  that  particular  point. 

I  might  note,  prehaps  in  that  regard,  that 
back  in  December,  to  set  the  record  straight 
with  regard  to  that  issue,  shortly  after  our 
informal  notification  to  Congress,  we  told 
the  Chinese  essentially  three  things: 

One  was  that  the  transfer  involved  no 
weapons  whatsoever; 

Secondly,  that  the  transfer  was  part  of  a 
longstanding  arrangement  concluded  many 
months  before,  and  before  the  President 
met  with  Premier  Zhao  at  the  Cancun  sum- 
mit;17 and 

Third,  that  we  contemplated  no  new 
decisions  on  arms  sales  during  the  next  few 
months  when  our  talks  were  underway. 

Q.  In  the  same  report,  you  say  that  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  stop  new  milita- 
ry transfers  to  Taiwan  after  the  spare  parts 
deal  goes  through. 

Could  you  also  confirm  this? 

A.  I  would  refer  you  to  what  I  have  just 
said. 


Document  489 

Letter  From  President  Reagan  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
(Hu),  May  3,  1982** 

Vice  President  Bush  to 
Discuss  Issue  of  U.S. 
Arms  Sales  to  Taiwan 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  visit  of  Vice 
President  Bush  to  China  affords  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  convey  my  regards  to  you. 

As  sovereign  nations,  our  two  countries 
share  a  common  responsibility  to  promote 


world  peace.  We  face  a  grave  challenge 
from  the  Soviet  Union  which  directly  threat- 
ens our  peoples  and  complicates  the  resolu- 
tion of  problems  throughout  the  globe.  It  is 
vital  that  our  relations  advance  and  our 
cooperation  be  strengthened. 

Vice  President  Bush  is  visiting  China  as 
my  personal  emissary.  He  is  prepared  to 
discuss  a  wide  range  of  issues  of  mutual 
concern.  My  sincere  hope  is  that  we  can 
achieve,  through  discussions,  enhanced 
mutual  understanding,  at  the  highest  levels 
of  our  governments. 

Among  the  issues  the  Vice  President  will 
address  is  the  question  of  United  States 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan.  This  remains  an  area 
of  residual  disagreement,  as  Our  govern- 
ments acknowledged  at  the  time  of  U.S.- 
China normalization.  I  believe,  so  long  as 
we  exercise  the  statesmanship  and  vision 
which  have  characterized  our  approach  to 
differences  over  the  past  decade,  we  will  be 
able  to  make  progress  toward  the  removal 
of  this  issue  as  a  point  of  bilateral  conten- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime,  as  stated  in  my  recent 
letters  to  Vice  Chairman  Deng  and  Premier 
Zhao,  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
adhere  firmly  to  the  positions  agreed  upon 
in  the  joint  communique  on  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Our  policy  will  continue  to  be  based 
on  the  principle  that  there  is  but  one  China. 
We  will  not  permit  the  unofficial  relations 
between  the  American  people  and  the  Chi- 
nese people  on  Taiwan  to  weaken  our  com- 
mitment to  this  principle. 

On  this  basis,  and  with  good  faith  on 
both  sides,  we  are  confident  that  a  means 
can  be  found  to  resolve  current  differences 
and  deepen  our  bilateral  and  strategic  co- 
operation. It  is  my  hope  that  you  and  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  soon.  Please 
accept  my  best  wishes  in  your  efforts  to 
build  a  secure  and  modernizing  China. 

Sincerely, 


17  President  Reagan  met  with  Premier  Zhao  in 
Cancun,  Mexico,  on  October  21,  1981;  see  ibid., 
document  498. 

18  Source:  Press  Release,  May  10,  1982,  Office 
of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President;  also 
printed  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August 
1982,  p.  45.  The  text  of  the  letter  was  released 
following  Vice  President  Bush's  visit  to  China, 
May  5-9. 


Ronald  Reagan 
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Document  490 

Toast  by  Vice  President  Biish,  Beijing,  May 
7,  1982" 

Visit  Symbolizes  U.S. 
Efforts  to  Bridge 
Differences 

Premier  Zhao  Ziyang,  I  want  to  first 
thank  you  for  a  superlative  dinner  and  mag- 
nificent hospitality.  These  are  among  the 
hallmarks  of  China. 

Barbara  and  I  have  a  special  regard  and 
personal  friendship  for  the  people  of  China. 
We  feel  at  home  in  Beijing.  During  our  stay 
here20  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  our 
bicycles  touring  the  city.  We  also  never 
experienced  anything  other  than  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  genuine  friendship  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Those  were  happy  days.  They  were  good 
days.  Important  days.  We  were  part  of  the 
dramatic  process  which  brought  our  two 
countries  back  together  and  set  us  on  the 
road  to  full  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China.  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  in  his  letter  to  Premier  Zhao 
at  the  close  of  the  first  decade  following  the 
Shanghai  Communique,  rightly  observed 
that  our  relationship  now  extends  into  al- 
most every  field  of  human  endeavor. 

Your  late  Premier  and  esteemed 
statesman,  Zhou  Enlai,  in  welcoming  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  China  more  than  10  years 
ago  commented  that,  "The  Chinese  people 
are  a  great  people  and  the  American  people 
are  a  great  people."  Premier  Zhou's  words 
are  as  correct  today  as  they  were  then. 

As  representatives  of  two  great  peoples 
we  not  only  have  the  opportunity  but  the 
obligation  to  make  major  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  global  peace.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  share  not  only  a  com- 
mon interest  in  the  face  of  hegemonist 
expansionism,  but  we  share  a  common 
responsibility. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  its  brutal  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan. It  exerts  unconscionable  pressures  on 


19  Source:  Press  Release,  May  7,  1982,  Office 
of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President.  The 
toast  was  made  at  a  banquet  at  the  Great  Hall  of 
People. 

20  Vice  President  Bush  was  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Liaison  Office  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
1974-1975. 


the  people  of  Poland,  suppressing  their  will 
to  be  free.  It  continues  to  sponsor  aggres- 
sion, subversion  and  violence  in  Kam- 
puchea and  other  places  throughout  the 
globe. 

In  the  face  of  such  blatant  expansionism, 
the  United  States  and  China  have  vital  roles 
and  responsibilities  in  doing  all  that  we 
must  to  bring  about  and  maintain  global 
peace. 

We  in  the  United  States  believe  that  our 
real  strength  as  a  nation  lies  not  so  much  in 
military  forces  or  the  size  of  our  national 
economy.  It  rests  in  the  decency  and  com- 
passion of  our  people.  It  also  rests  in  the 
value  of  our  word. 

The  President  asked  me  to  come  to 
China  because  of  the  vital  importance  he 
places  on  United  States/China  relations 
and  because  of  his  strong  personal  commit- 
ment to  building  an  enduring  relation- 
ship— one  based  on  equality  and  mutual 
trust  and  understanding. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  issues  of 
difference  to  be  discussed  and  important 
ideas  to  be  exchanged.  My  visit  is  a  symbol 
of  the  good  faith  with  which  we  seek  to 
bridge  differences  and  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  important  strategic  relation- 
ship. 

My  discussions  here  will  be  conducted 
with  one  important  principle  in  mind.  The 
United  States  acknowledges  the  Chinese 
position  that  there  is  but  one  China  and  that 
Taiwan  is  part  of  China.  We  stand  by  the 
principles  agreed  upon  by  our  governments 
in  the  joint  communique  on  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations. 

We  respect  China's  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity.  My  visit  is  not  intended  to 
resolve  all  areas  of  disagreement  between 
us,  but  all  discussions  will  be  based  on  these 
unalterable  premises. 

This  afternoon  I  met  for  2  hours  with 
Huang  Hua.  While  the  discussions  were 
frank  and  candid,  they  were  conducted  in 
an  atmosphere  befitting  old  friends.  I 
stressed  that  we  believe  the  relationship 
between  our  two  countries  is  of  fundamen- 
tal importance  in  strategic,  cultural  and 
economic  terms. 

I  believe  that  events  of  the  past  decade 
have  confirmed  time  and  time  again  that 
American  and  Chinese  friendship  and  co- 
operation will  flourish  through  the  rest  of 
this  century  and  beyond. 

Now  I  wish  to  express  my  great  apprecia- 
tion to  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang  and  to  propose 
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a  toast  to  his  good  health.  Also  join  me  now 
as  I  propose  a  toast  to  the  health  of  all  of 
China's  leaders,  to  friendly  relations  be- 
tween our  two  peoples,  and  to  good, 
productive  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 


Document  491 


When  I  came  to  China,  I  came  with  the 
purpose  of  conveying  and  explaining  in 
detail  the  President's  position  on  bilateral, 
regional  and  global  issues.  I  believe  that  has 
been  accomplished.  I  am  confident  that  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  the  friendship 
and  relations  between  our  governments  will 
grow.  I  know  that  the  President,  and  those 
officials  of  the  United  States  who  work 
constantly  to  enhance  our  relationship,  will 
do  everything  to  ensure  that. 


Statement  by  Vice  President  Bush,  Beijing, 
May  9,  198221 

"A  Clarification  of 
Thinking  on  Both  Sides" 

During  the  past  3  days,  in  private  discus- 
sions and  public  statements,  I  have  stated 
again  and  again  that  my  visit  to  China  is  a 
symbol  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
good  faith  in  seeking  to  build  upon  the 
strength  of  our  friendship  and  the  strength 
of  our  important  strategic  relationship. 

I  have  attempted  to  impress  upon  the 
leaders  of  China  the  depth  of  President 
Reagan's  commitment  to  building  an  en- 
during relationship— a  relationship  based 
on  mutual  trust  and  understanding. 

Frankly,  I  feel  good  about  the  discus- 
sions I  have  had  during  the  past  days.  I  feel 
that  some  progress  has  been  made,  and  I 
believe  that  recent  personal  correspond- 
ence by  the  President  to  the  Chinese  lead- 
ers has  done  much  to  help  advance  the 
process. 

Differences  between  us  remain,  to  be 
sure.  But  as  we  seek  to  resolve  them  we 
must  be  certain  that  the  positive  elements  in 
our  relationship  are  reinforced  and  that  the 
problems  do  not  determine  the  course  of 
our  relationship. 

We  have  a  clarification  of  thinking  on 
both  sides  on  the  Taiwan  issue  and  other 
bilateral  and  global  concerns.  And  we  have 
agreed  that  United  States  and  China  repre- 
sentatives will  continue  to  hold  talks  on  the 
main  question  before  us.  I  am  also  pleased 
by  the  positive  way  in  which  the  Chinese 
leaders  have  presented  my  visit  and  the 
talks  to  the  Chinese  people.  These  are  good 
signs. 


Document  492 

Report  Issued  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  May  28,  1982 
(Extract)22 

Chinese  Eligibility  for  U.S. 
Assistance  Programs 


Sec.  110 — Eligibility  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  for  Assistance 

Section  110  adds  a  new  Section  620(y)  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.23  It  is  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Senators 
Hayakawa  and  Glenn  which  would  allow  the 
President  to  authorize  foreign  assistance  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  provided 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
such  assistance  is  important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  The  provision  over- 
rides the  prohibition  against  foreign  assis- 
tance to  China  contained  in  Section  620(f). 
The  Hayakawa/Glenn  amendment  sub- 
stituted for  an  administration  proposal 
which  would  have  struck  the  People's  Re- 


2i  Source:  Press  Release,  May  9,  1982,  Office 
of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President.  The 
Vice  President  made  the  statement  at  Beijing 
Airport  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from  China. 


22  Source:  International  Security  Enhancement  Act 
of  1982,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  S.  2608,  Ninety-seventh  Congress, 
Second  Session,  Report  No.  97-464  (Washington, 
1982),  pp.  17-20. 

23  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or  P.L. 
87-195  (approved  0  September  4,  1961;  75  Stat. 
424).  For  the  text  of  the  proposed  Section  620(y), 
see  International  Security  Enhancement  Act  of 
1982,  p.  53.  Section  602  of  H.R.  6370,  reported 
out  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
May  13,  was  similar  to  Section  1 10  of  S.  2608;  for 
text,  see  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal  Year 
1983:  Markup  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session  (Washington,  1982),  Part  8,  pp.  349- 
350.  Neither  S.  2608  nor  H.R.  6370  was  adopted. 
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public  of  China  and  Tibet  from  the  list  of 
prohibited  nations.24  The  Committee,  in 
making  this  change,  recognizes  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  although  it  has 
a  communist  form  of  government,  is  a  non- 
allied  nation  which  plays  a  helpful  strategic 
role. 

The  Committee  received  assurances  in  a 
letter,  dated  May  13,  1982,  signed  by  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  State  Powell  A.  Moore  that 
no  military  assistance  program  is  being  con- 
templated for  China.  The  letter  further 
states  that  if,  in  the  future,  the  initiation  of 
military  assistance  is  contemplated,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
be  consulted  and  the  administration  will 
proceed  through  the  normal  statutory  proc- 
ess before  funds  can  be  expended.  The 
Committee  has  been  further  assured  that 
the  administration  does  not  contemplate 
using  reprogramming  authority  to  provide 
military  aid  to  China.  It  is  the  Committee's 
understanding,  based  on  these  assurances, 
that  further  congressional  action  is  required 
beyond  that  taken  in  this  legislation  for 
China  to  become  a  recipient  of  U.S.  military 
aid.  The  text  of  the  Committee  letter  re- 
questing assurances  on  military  aid  and  the 
administration's   response  are  as   follows: 


U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  3,  1982. 

Hon.  Alexander  Haig,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  writing  in 
regard  to  the  administration's  request  that 
China  be  made  eligible  for  foreign  assis- 
tance. As  you  know,  the  administration  has 
proposed  changes  in  the  foreign  assistance 
legislation  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

Our  understanding  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration plans  no  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams, Public  Law  480  programs,  or  milita- 
ry assistance  programs  to  China  at  this  time, 


24  The  administration's  proposal,  incorporated 
in  proposed  foreign  assistance  legislation  for  fis- 
cal year  1983,  included  provisions  which  would 
have  amended  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  or  P.L.  480  (approved  July 
10,  1954;  68  Stat.  454),  in  order  to  remove 
prohibitions  against  assistance  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  For  the  text  of  a  statement 
concerning  the  proposed  legislation  which  Assis- 
tant Secretary  Holdridge  made  on  March  30  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  see  document  460. 


although  the  administration  would  like  to 
invite  China  to  participate  in  several  ex- 
change and  multilateral  technical  assistance 
programs  proscribed  by  current  law. 

In  principle,  we  do  not  object  to  the 
administration's  plans.  But  there  are  some 
concerns  about  the  extensiveness  of  future 
programs  to  China  and  their  effect  on  other 
ongoing  assistance  programs  in  an  increas- 
ingly austere  aid  budget.  We  also  have 
reservations  about  extending  military  assis- 
tance to  China. 

BilateraJ  assistance  programs,  as  well  as 
military  assistance,  for  China  would  have  to 
be  considered  by  Congress  through  the 
normal  authorization  and  appropriations 
processes.  On  the  issue  of  military  assis- 
tance, we  would  like  assurance  that  the 
administration  will  not  use  reprogramming 
authority  to  provide  military  assistance  to 
China  without  first  going  through  the  nor- 
mal authorization  and  appropriations  pro- 
cesses, thus  requiring  further  Congression- 
al action  beyond  that  taken  this  year. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman. 

S.I.  Hayakawa, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  East  Asian  and 

Pacific  Affairs. 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Ranking  Minority  Member. 

John  Glenn, 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Subcommittee  on 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  13,  1982. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  asked 
to  respond  to  the  letter  which  you  and 
Senators  Hayakawa,  Pell,  and  Glenn  sent  to 
Secretary  Haig  on  May  3  concerning  China 
and  amendments  to  the  existing  legislation 
on  foreign  assistance.  I  wish  to  reaffirm  the 
assurances  given  your  Committee  on  April 
26  in  testimony  by  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
Thomas  P.  Shoesmith25  and  to  assure  mem- 


25  For  the  text  of  Shoesmith's  testimony,  see 
Fiscal  Year  1983  Security  Assistance:  Hearings  Before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session,  on  S. 
2227,  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  Authorize 
Additional  Security  and  Development  Assistance  Pro- 
grams for  Fiscal  Years  1983  and  1984,  and  for  Other 
Purposes  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  315-352. 
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bers  of  your  Committee  that  no  military 
assistance  program  is  being  contemplated 
for  China. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  make  China  eligible  for 
foreign  assistance  and  Public  Law  480 
should  in  no  way  be  construed  as  a  request 
for  the  authorization  or  appropriation  of 
funds.  The  request  has  no  budgetary  im- 
pact and  is  not  designed  to  provide  military 
assistance  to  China. 

Rather,  our  intent  was  to  remove  out- 
dated prohibitions  which  are  inconsistent 
with  our  foreign  policy  and  with  our  treat- 
ment of  China  as  a  friendly,  non-allied 
country  with  which  we  share  important  stra- 
tegic interests.  The  administration  has  no 
present  intention  of  proposing  a  Public  Law 
480  program,  or  an  economic  or  military 
assistance  program  for  China.  If  the  prohi- 
bition on  assistance  is  eliminated,  however, 
we  do  intend  to  consider  Chinese  participa- 
tion in  certain  on-going  technical  assistance 
programs  for  which  funding  is  already  avail- 
able. We  have  already  provided  your  Com- 
mittee a  paper  describing  the  types  of  pro- 
grams in  which  China  might  participate. 

If,  in  the  future,  we  should  contemplate 
initiating  assistance  programs  for  China,  we 
would  at  that  time  consult  with  the  appro- 
priate Committees  of  the  Congress.  Follow- 
ing such  consultations,  it  would  of  course 
be  necessary  to  proceed  through  the  nor- 
mal statutory  process  before  funds  could  be 
expended. 

With  respect  to  your  question  on  repro- 
gramming,  you  can  be  assured  that  the 
administration  does  not  contemplate  using 
the  reprogramming  authority  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  China.  If,  at  a  future 
date,  we  propose  to  initiate  military  assis- 
tance to  China,  we  would  provide  the  de- 
tails of  such  assistance  in  connection  with 
our  request  for  the  authorization  of  foreign 
assistance  funds  for  that  year.  The  Congres- 
sional action  we  are  requesting  at  this  time 
is  designed  only  to  establish  treatment  for 
China  consistent  with  our  treatment  of 
other  friendly,  non-allied  nations. 

I  trust  this  letter  responds  to  the  con- 
cerns raised  by  you  and  your  colleagues. 

With  cordial  regards, 

Sincerely, 

Powell  A.  Moore, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 


The  Committee  commends  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  for  its  timely  consideration 
of  the  administration's  proposal  regarding 
Public  Law  480  Food  for  Peace  and  sup- 
ports the  Agriculture  Committee's  decision 
to  write  report  language  which  would  state 
that  the  administration's  proposed  amend- 
ment making  China  eligible  for  Public  Law 
480  is  unnecessary.26  It  is  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  judgment  that  if  the  President 
believes  that  China  neither  dominates  nor  is 
dominated  by  a  world  Communist  move- 
ment, he  is  free  to  designate  China  as  a 
"friendly  country"  and,  therefore,  eligible 
for  Public  Law  480  under  existing  law. 

The  Committee  found  that,  from  a  for- 
eign policy  point  of  view,  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  views  noted  above  are  consist- 
ent with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
views.  Because  initiation  of  a  Public  Law 
480  program  would  have  important  foreign 
policy  implications,  not  only  in  regard  to 
U.S.-PRC  relations,  but  also  in  regard  to  its 
potential  effects  on  other  foreign  nations, 
the  President  should  also  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  at  least  90  days 
in  advance  of  implementation  of  any  Public 
Law  480  program  with  China.  In  a  situation 
where  Public  Law  480  title  II  might  be  used 
to  respond  to  a  specific  emergency,  the 
Committee  recognizes  that  it  might  be  im- 
possible to  provide  notification  the  full  90 
days  in  advance  and  would  accept  the  ad- 
ministration's best  efforts  to  provide  prior 
notification. 


Document  493 

Address  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
(Stoessel)  Before  the  National  Council  on 
U.S.-China  Trade,  June  1,  198227 

Developing  Lasting  U.S.- 
China Relations 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today.  I 
know  that  you  and  the  other  members  of 


26  For  comments  on  Section  108(b)  of  S.  2227 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  together  with  a  letter  of  May  13 
from  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  Senator  Percv,  see  International  Security 
Enhancement  Act  of  1982,  pp.  34-39. 

27  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July 
1982,  pp.  50-52.  The  address  was  given  in  Wash- 
ington. 
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the  National  Council  on  U.S.-China  Trade 
have  been  deeply  involved  in  developing  a 
strong,  mutually  beneficial  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China.  I  can 
honestly  say  that  without  your  constructive 
approach  and  persistent  efforts,  we  would 
not  have  come  as  far  as  we  have  in  our 
bilateral  relations. 

Fostering  a  lasting  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  China  has  been  a 
vitally  important  bipartisan  objective  for  the 
last  four  administrations.  A  strong  U.S.- 
China relationship  is  one  of  the  highest 
goals  of  President  Reagan's  foreign  policy. 

Strong  U.S.-China  relations  are  not  only 
critical  for  our  long-term  security  but  also 
contribute  to  Asian  stability  and  global  har- 
mony. The  United  States  and  China  are 
both  great  countries,  strong  and  vigorous, 
with  tremendous  potential  for  promoting 
world  peace  and  prosperity.  As  President 
Reagan  noted  in  his  letter  to  Premier  Zhao 
commemorating  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Shanghai  communique,  "our  contacts  have 
embraced  almost  all  areas  of  human  en- 
deavor." 

We  view  China  as  a  friendly  country  with 
which  we  are  not  allied  but  with  which  we 
share  many  common  interests.  Strategi- 
cally, we  have  no  fundamental  conflicts  of 
interests,  and  we  face  a  common  challenge 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  areas  such  as 
trade,  tourism,  banking,  and  agriculture 
and  in  scientific,  technological,  and  educa- 
tional exchanges,  a  close,  cooperative  rela- 
tionship has  resulted  in  a  productive  flow  of 
people  and  ideas  between  our  two  societies. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Reagan 
administration  believes  it  essential  that  we 
develop  a  strong  and  lasting  relationship. 

During  the  decade-long  process  of  nor- 
malizing our  relations,  a  number  of  princi- 
ples upon  which  we  base  our  China  policy 
have  emerged.  These  principles,  which 
President  Reagan  has  strongly  endorsed, 
include  our  recognition  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
the  sole  legal  government  of  China  and  our 
acknowledgment  of  the  Chinese  position 
that  there  is  but  one  China  and  that  Taiwan 
is  a  part  of  China. 

They  also  include  a  firm  acceptance  that 
the  U.S.-China  relationship,  like  all  rela- 
tionships between  equal,  sovereign  nations, 
should  be  guided  by  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  respect  for  each  other's  sovereign- 
ty and  territorial  integrity  and  noninter- 
ference in  each  other's  internal  affairs.  The 
relationship  should  be  based  on  a  spirit  of 
consultation,  cooperation,  and  strong  ef- 


forts to  achieve  mutual  understanding  on 
the  wide  range  of  issues  of  interest  to  both 
of  our  countries. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  committed 
to  pursuing  a  durable  relationship  with 
China  based  on  these  principles.  President 
Reagan  values  the  relationship  highly  and 
believes  it  is  important  to  work  together  to 
expand  the  benefits  to  both  countries.  As 
he  said  in  a  recent  letter  to  Vice  Chairman 
Deng  Xiaoping,  "China  and  America  are 
two  great  nations  destined  to  grow  stronger 
through  cooperation,  not  weaker  through 
division." 

It  is  because  of  the  importance  that  Pres- 
ident Reagan  places  on  the  U.S.-China  rela- 
tionship that  Vice  President  Bush  recently 
visited  Beijing  as  the  President's  personal 
emissary.  We  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
outcome  of  the  Vice  President's  trip,  both 
in  terms  of  the  reception  he  received  and  in 
terms  of  the  clarity  and  quality  of  the  high- 
level  communication  which  it  produced.  We 
believe  that  both  the  United  States  and 
China  saw  in  this  visit  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  high  value  each  places  on 
the  relationship.  We  also  believe  that  good 
progress  was  made  in  addressing  the  one 
serious  issue  that  threatened  good  rela- 
tions— Taiwan  arms  sales. 

We  are  continuing  our  discussions  with 
the  Chinese  on  this  complex,  historical 
issue.  WTe  believe  that  so  long  as  both  sides 
demonstrate  the  statesmanship,  vision,  and 
good  will  that  have  characterized  our  rela- 
tionship, we  will  be  able  to  overcome  our 
difficulties.  Indeed,  anything  other  than  a 
successful  outcome  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  for  both  sides.  The  only  benefi- 
ciary would  be  our  common  adversaries. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  address  the 
Taiwan  arms  sale  issue  today.  Indeed,  pub- 
lic attention  on  this  issue  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  continuing  progress  which  this 
administration  has  made  in  carrying  out 
important  China  policy  initiatives.  These 
steps  play  an  important  role  in  removing 
residual  impediments  to  a  relationship 
based  on  mutual  trust.  They  will  further 
strengthen  the  foundation  for  a  durable 
long-term  partnership  between  the  United 
States  and  China. 

These  initiatives  grew  out  of  a  thorough 
review  of  all  aspects  of  U.S.-China  relations 
conducted  during  the  first  5  months  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  They  were 
launched  just  1  year  ago,  when  Secretary 
Haig  visited  Beijing.  During  his  meetings, 
the  Secretary  reaffirmed  our  common  stra- 
tegic perceptions  and  announced  new  steps 
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aimed  at  deepening  our  bilateral  relation- 
ship.28 The  subsequent  implementation  of 
this  policy  focused  on  four  main  areas — 
technology  transfer,  arms  transfers,  legisla- 
tive restrictions,  and  consular  relations.  In 
the  1 1  months  since  the  Secretary's  visit, 
important  progress  has  been  made  on  all 
fronts. 

We  have  substantially  liberalized  our  ex- 
port control  policy  toward  China.29  This 
initiative  has  reflected  not  only  a  desire  to 
expand  business  opportunities  but  also  our 
strong  national  interest  in  contributing  to 
China's  modernization.  We  recognize  that  a 
secure,  modernizing  China  is  important  to 
the  United  States  from  a  global  and  strate- 
gic perspective.  We  strongly  believe  in  sup- 
porting Beijing's  ambitious  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  of  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  world's  population. 

Over  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  rise  in  approvals  of  export  licenses 
for  China.  Since  July  of  1981  through 
March  of  this  year,  1,203  license  applica- 
tions were  approved.  This  represented  an 
increase  of  nearly  40%  over  the  prior  9- 
month  period. 

A  recent  White  House  directive  reaf- 
firmed this  policy  of  substantial  liberaliza- 
tion, emphasizing  that  U.S.  export  policy 
"should  support  a  secure,  friendly,  and 
modernizing  China"  and  underscoring  the 
importance  of  "prompt  and  full  implemen- 
tation" of  the  President's  June  4,  1981 
decision.  This  new  directive  should  give 
additional  impetus  to  our  efforts  to  expand 
trade  relations.  I  fully  expect  that  as  U.S.- 
China relations  continue  to  advance,  there 
will  be  important  further  progress. 

Another  area  in  which  we  have  opened 
the  way  to  future  cooperation  is  in  arms 
transfer  policy.  During  his  June  1981  visit  to 


28  For  information  concerning  Secretary 
Haig's  visit  to  Beijing,  June  14-17,  1981,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
documents  491-493. 

29  On  July  8,  1981,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Export  Administration  Bo 
Denysyk  announced  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion's policy  on  the  export  of  dual-use,  high- 
technology  products  to  China.  He  stated  that  all 
validated  licenses  not  requiring  review  by  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Multilateral  Export 
Control  (COCOM)  would  be  processed  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  without  interagency 
review,  that  there  would  be  a  presumption  of 
approval  for  most  products  with  technical  levels 
twice  those  previously  approved,  and  that  cases 
above  the  double  threshold  would  be  considered 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  (Department  of  Com- 
merce, International  Trade  Administration,  Press 
Release,  July  8,  1981) 


Beijing,  Secretary  Haig  announced  that  we 
were  prepared  to  cooperate  with  China  in 
this  area  on  the  same  case-by-case  basis 
governing  U.S.  arms  transfers  to  all  other 
nations.  In  December  1981,  we  lifted  the 
historical  bars  on  munitions  sales  to 
China.30 

The  administration  also  recognized  that 
the  increasing  flow  of  businessmen, 
tourists,  and  students  between  the  United 
States  and  China  made  it  imperative  that  we 
establish  regular  consular  relations.  Ac- 
cordingly, Secretary  Haig  rapidly  con- 
cluded negotiations  on  a  consular  conven- 
tion which  was  ratified  last  fall  and  came 
into  force  this  year.31  Since  the  differing 
social  systems  of  the  two  countries  at  times 
lead  us  to  take  differing  views  on  some 
issues  involving  our  citizens,  the  convention 
provides  important  protections  for  Ameri- 
cans in  China.  We  intend  vigorously  to 
uphold  its  provisions,  not  only  in  letter  but 
in  spirit. 

The  administration  conducted  a  thor- 
ough review  of  legislation  affecting  our 
relationship  with  China.  The  review  identi- 
fied three  areas  in  which  outdated  laws 
discriminated  against  China  in  ways  incon- 
sistent with  our  current  strategic  relation- 
ship. These  were:  eligibility  for  foreign  as- 
sistance, P.L.  480, 32  and  the  importation  of 
seven  previously  banned  furskins.33 

Congressional  reaction  to  these  propos- 
als has  been  positive.  We  have  no  plans  to 
extend  P.L.  480  and  are  only  contemplating 
limited  technical  assistance  through  Chi- 


30  An  amendment  to  the  International  Traffic 
in  Arms  Regulations,  December  14,  1981,  deleted 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  from  the  list  of 
countries  denied  licenses  and  other  approvals  for 
U.S.  Munitions  List  exports;  for  text,  see  Federal 
Register,  December  14,  1981,  p.  60820. 

31  The  reference  is  to  the  U.S.-China  consular 
convention  signed  at  Washington  on  September 
17,  1980;  for  text,  see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States:  Jimmy  Carter,  1980-81  (Wash- 
ington, 1982),  II,  pp.  1807-1822.  Notes  ex- 
changed at  Beijing  on  June  16,  1981,  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  additional  U.S.  and  Chinese 
consulates  general;  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,  1981,  footnote  15  to  document 
493. 

32  See  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee report,  supra. 

33  Section  1 1  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1951  (P.L.  50,  approved  June  16, 
1951;  65  Stat.  72)  prohibited  the  importation  of 
seven  types  of  furskins  from  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Section  101  of 
H.R.  6867,  originally  introduced  as  H.R.  5707, 
would  have  repealed  this  prohibition  with  respect 
to  China.  H.R.  6867  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  22,  1982,  but  was 
not  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
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nese  involvement  in  established  programs. 
However,  these  are  important  symbolic 
gestures,  which  we  hope  will  contribute  to  a 
relationship  based  on  equality,  mutual  ben- 
efit, and  mutual  respect. 

I  would  now  like  to  share  with  you  some 
of  my  thoughts  about  the  value  of  the  U.S.- 
China relationship,  both  past  and  future. 
We  have  made  tremendous  strides  and  will 
seek  continued  progress  in  the  years  ahead. 

To  start  with,  the  strategic  benefits  that 
we  see  now — some  10  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  rapprochement — have  been  sub- 
stantial. It  is  an  obvious  but  often  over- 
looked and  vitally  important  fact  that  the 
United  States  and  China  no  longer  face 
each  other  as  hostile  adversaries  and  no 
longer  need  to  deploy  forces  against  one 
another.  This  has  made  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference to  both  nations  and  will  continue  to 
be  of  critical  importance  to  planners  on 
both  sides. 

The  relationship  has  been  important  to 
our  entire  global  strategy.  U.S.  and  Chinese 
security  policies  are  basically  compatible. 
The  relationship  has  supported  our  alliance 
structure  and  enhanced  China's  ability  to 
deal  with  challenges  to  its  security.  In  many 
areas  of  the  world  our  economic  assistance 
and  political  relationships  have  been  mu- 
tually reinforcing. 

To  turn  to  specific  areas,  our  consulta- 
tions with  the  Chinese  on  Kampuchea  have 
been  an  important  complement  to  our  co- 
operation with  the  ASEAN  nations  in  at- 
tempting to  turn  back  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion. In  Afghanistan  and  Southwest  Asia, 
the  United  States  and  China  have  main- 
tained closely  parallel  policies,  recognizing 
that  the  entire  region  is  threatened  by  a 
southern  thrust  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Indeed,  even  where  we  disagree,  the  very 
fact  that  we  can  maintain  a  high-quality 
dialogue  on  international  issues  is  an  im- 
portant byproduct  of  the  relationship.  In 
one  area  which  we  approach  in  different 
ways — the  Korean  Peninsula — our  good  re- 
lations have  been  an  important  factor 
fostering  regional  stability. 

Bilaterally,  of  course,  there  have  been 
major  benefits.  U.S. -China  trade  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  our  nation.  Its  vol- 
ume has  increased  dramatically,  and  its 
potential  for  further  expansion  remains 
great.  We  were  pleased,  for  example,  to  see 
Premier  Zhao  Ziyang  receiving  important 
American  businessmen  recently  even  at  a 
time  of  difficulty  elsewhere  in  U.S.-China 
relations.  The  Premier's  reception  of  Mr. 


Phillips34  and  Mr.  Tappan35  are  strong  in- 
dicators that  the  importance  we  continue  to 
attach  to  building  a  long-term  commercial 
relationship  is  reciprocated  at  the  highest 
levels  in  China. 

It  is  impressive  to  note  the  levels  of 
cooperation  that  already  exist  between  our 
two  countries. 

The  volume  and  value  of  bilateral  trade 
have  been  increasing  dramatically.  China  is 
now  our  14th  largest  trading  partner. 

U.S.  agricultural  sales  to  China  were 
around  $2  billion  in  1981.  China  has  thus 
become  our  fifth  largest  market  for  agricul- 
tural products. 

There  are  currently  over  8,000  Chinese 
students  in  the  United  States.  They  are  now 
the  largest  group  of  students  from  another 
country  to  be  studying  here.  Hundreds  of 
Americans  have  also  studied  or  done  re- 
search in  China. 

Tourism  and  other  travels  between  the 
two  countries  have  grown  to  massive 
dimensions.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans visit  China  annually.  Official  delega- 
tions are  already  numerous  and  are  increas- 
ing. 

At  last  count  some  80  American  compa- 
nies have  established  permanent  offices  in 
Beijing.  Many  companies  with  representa- 
tives in  Hong  Kong  or  Tokyo  are  also 
involved  in  frequent  business  discussions 
with  the  Chinese. 

Opportunities  for  joint  ventures  are 
growing.  The  Chinese  recently  adopted  a 
joint  venture  law  that  establishes  a  legal 
framework  for  such  undertakings.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization,  the  Chinese  have  an- 
nounced 130  joint  ventures  open  to  foreign 
participation. 

Our  two  governments  have  begun  to 
explore  the  possiblity  of  a  bilateral  invest- 
ment treaty  which  would  further  facilitate 
U.S.  investment  in  China. 

We  have  also  been  conducting  discus- 
sions with  the  Chinese  on  the  possibility  of 
an  agreement  for  peaceful  nuclear  coopera- 
tion, which  would  enable  us  to  compete 
commercially  in  the  development  of 
China's  nuclear  power  program. 

Exchanges  have  increased  substantially 
in  the  science  and  technology  area.  During 


34  Christopher  H.  Phillips,  President,  National 
Council  of  U.S.-China  Trade. 

35  David  S.  Tappan,  Jr.,  President  and  Chief 
Operating  Officer,  Fluor  Corporation. 
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1981  dozens  of  delegations  were  ex- 
changed, and  three  new  protocols  were 
signed — bringing  the  total  number  of 
protocols  under  our  bilateral  science  and 
technology  agreement  to  17.  The  benefits 
to  both  sides  in  this  area,  which  span  a  wide 
variety  of  fields  ranging  from  health  to 
earthquake  studies,  have  proven  to  be  even 
more  impressive  than  we  had  foreseen. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
again  that  the  Reagan  administration  values 
the  U.S.-China  relationship  very  highly. 
That  relationship  must  be  based  on  the 
principles  of  equality  and  mutual  respect. 
We  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  the 
Chinese  leadership  with  the  objective  of 
resolving  the  Taiwan  arms  sales  issue.  We 
will  seek  to  expand  cooperation  with  China 
in  areas  where  our  interests  are  parallel  or 
complementary. 

American  foreign  policy  is  sometimes 
accused  of  being  shortsighted  and  of 
operating  in  a  4-year  context.  It  is  clear 
from  the  record  of  four  administrations  that 
this  is  not  the  case  with  China.  U.S.  foreign 
policymakers  clearly  recognize  that  it  is  not 
in  our  interest  to  perpetuate  the  hostility 
that  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
China  but  to  look  ahead  to  decades  of  close 
Sino- American  cooperation. 

I  believe  that  the  coming  years  will  see 
the  development  of  an  even  deeper  and 
more  extensive  relationship  between  our 
two  great  countries.  We  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  welcome  your  thoughts  on 
areas  that  remain  to  be  explored  and  initia- 
tives for  the  future.  With  your  help  we  can 
forge  a  lasting  relationship  of  mutual  bene- 
fit to  both  the  United  States  and  China  that 
will  take  us  well  into  the  21st  century. 


Document  494 


Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  President 
Reagan,  July  28,  1982  (Extract)36 

"We  Are  Not  Going  to 
Abandon  Our  Longtime 
Friends  and  Allies  on 
Taiwan" 


Q.  Mr.  President,  what  role  do  you  envi- 
sion for  Mainland  China  in  American  strate- 


gic planning  in  East  Asia  and  along  the 
Soviet  border  and  what  are  your  plans  for 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan? 

The  President.  We  want  to  continue 
developing  the  relationship  that  was  started 
some  years  ago  by  President  Nixon  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  But  at  the  same 
time,  they  know  very  well  our  position  and 
it  has  not  changed.  We  are  not  going  to 
abandon  our  longtime  friends  and  allies  on 
Taiwan.  And  I'm  going  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act.37  And 
this  has  been  made  clear.  And  we  have  no 
secret  agreements  of  any  other  kind  or 
anything  that  should  cause  the  Government 
or  the  people  of  Taiwan  to  have  any  con- 
cern about  that.  It  is  a  moral  obligation  that 
we'll  keep. 


36  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  July  28, 
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Joint  Communique  Issued  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
People  5  Republic  of  China,  Washington  and 
Beijing,  August  11,  198238 

U.S.  Arms  Sales  to  Taiwan 

1.  In  the  Joint  Communique  on  the 
Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Relations  on 
January  1,  1979,  issued  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  the  United  States  of  America  recog- 
nized the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  as  the  sole  legal  govern- 
ment of  China,  and  it  acknowledged  the 
Chinese  position  that  there  is  but  one  China 
and  Taiwan  is  part  of  China.  Within  that 


1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  August  2,  1982,  p.  966.  For  the  full 
text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  963-971.  The  press  conference, 
held  at  the  White  House  and  broadcast  live  on 
nationwide  radio  and  television,  began  at  8:01 
p.m. 

37  P.L.  96-8,  approved  April  10,  1979;  for  text, 
see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977- 
1980,  pp.  989-994. 

38  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  August 
17,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  August  23,  1982,  pp.  1039- 
1040.  The  text  of  the  joint  communique  was 
released  at  7  a.m.,  eastern  daylight  time. 
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context,  the  two  sides  agreed  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  would  continue  to 
maintain  cultural,  commercial,  and  other 
unofficial  relations  with  the  people  of 
Taiwan.  On  this  basis,  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  China  were  normal- 
ized. 

2.  The  question  of  United  States  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan  was  not  settled  in  the 
course  of  negotiations  between  the  two 
countries  on  establishing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. The  two  sides  held  differing  posi- 
tions, and  the  Chinese  side  stated  that  it 
would  raise  the  issue  again  following  nor- 
malization. Recognizing  that  this  issue 
would  seriously  hamper  the  development  of 
United  States-China  relations,  they  have 
held  further  discussions  on  it,  during  and 
since  the  meetings  between  President  Ron- 
ald Reagan  and  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang  and 
between  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M. 
Haig,  Jr.,  and  Vice  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister  Huang  Hua  in  October  1981. 

3.  Respect  for  each  other's  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity  and  noninter- 
ference in  each  other's  internal  affairs  con- 
stitute the  fundamental  principles  guiding 
United  States-China  relations.  These  prin- 
ciples were  confirmed  in  the  Shanghai 
Communique  of  February  28,  1972,  and 
reaffirmed  in  the  Joint  Communique  on  the 
Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Relations 
which  came  into  effect  on  January  1,  1979. 
Both  sides  emphatically  state  that  these 
principles  continue  to  govern  all  aspects  of 
their  relations. 

4.  The  Chinese  Government  reiterates 
that  the  question  of  Taiwan  is  China's  inter- 
nal affair.  The  Message  to  Compatriots  in 
Taiwan  issued  by  China  on  January  1, 
1979,39  promulgated  a  fundamental  policy 
of  striving  for  peaceful  reunification  of  the 
Motherland.  The  Nine-Point  Proposal  put 
forward  by  China  on  September  30,  1981, 
represented  a  further  major  effort  under 
this  fundamental  policy  to  strive  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  Taiwan  question. 

5.  The  United  States  Government  at- 
taches great  importance  to  its  relations  with 
China,  and  reiterates  that  it  has  no  inten- 
tion of  infringing  on  Chinese  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity,  or  interfering  in 
China's  internal  affairs,  or  pursuing  a  policy 
of   "Two    Chinas"    or    "one    China,    one 


39  For  the  text  of  the  message  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  National  People's  Congress  to 
compatriots  in  Taiwan,  see  Foreign  Broadcast 
Information  Service,  Daily  Report:  China,  January 
2,  1979,  pp.  E1-E3. 


Taiwan."  The  United  States  Government 
understands  and  appreciates  the  Chinese 
policy  of  striving  for  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  Taiwan  question  as  indicated  in 
China's  Message  to  Compatriots  in  Taiwan 
issued  on  January  1,  1979,  and  the  Nine- 
Point  Proposal  put  forward  by  China  on 
September  30,  1981.  The  new  situation 
which  has  emerged  with  regard  to  the 
Taiwan  question  also  provides  favorable 
conditions  for  the  settlement  of  United 
States-China  differences  over  the  question 
of  United  tStates  arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

6.  Having  in  mind  the  foregoing  state- 
ments of  both  sides,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment states  that  it  does  not  seek  to  carry 
out  a  long-term  policy  of  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan,  that  its  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  will 
not  exceed,  either  in  qualitative  or  in  quan- 
titative terms,  the  level  of  those  supplied  in 
recent  years  since  the  establishment  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  and  that  it  intends  to  reduce 
gradually  its  sales  of  arms  to  Taiwan,  lead- 
ing over  a  period  of  time  to  a  final  resolu- 
tion. In  so  stating,  the  United  States  ac- 
knowledges China's  consistent  position  re- 
garding the  thorough  settlement  of  this 
issue. 

7.  In  order  to  bring  about,  over  a  period 
of  time,  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  of 
United  States  arms  sales  to  Taiwan,  which  is 
an  issue  rooted  in  history,  the  two  govern- 
ments will  make  every  effort  to  adopt  meas- 
ures and  create  conditions  conducive  to  the 
thorough  settlement  of  this  issue. 

8.  The  development  of  United  States- 
China  relations  is  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  the  two  peoples  but  also  conducive  to 
peace  and  stability  in  the  world.  The  two 
sides  are  determined,  -on  the  principle  of 
equality  and  mutual  benefit,  to  strengthen 
their  ties  in  the  economic,  cultural,  educa- 
tional, scientific,  technological  and  other 
fields  and  make  strong,  joint  efforts  for  the 
continued  development  of  relations  be- 
tween the  governments  and  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  China. 

9.  In  order  to  bring  about  the  healthy 
development  of  United  States-China  rela- 
tions, maintain  world  peace  and  oppose 
aggression  and  expansion,  the  two  govern- 
ments reaffirm  the  principles  agreed  on  by 
the  two  sides  in  the  Shanghai  Communique 
and  the  Joint  Communique  on  the 
Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Relations.  The 
two  sides  will  maintain  contact  and  hold 
appropriate  consultations  on  bilateral  and 
international   issues   of  common   interest. 
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Document  496 


Statement  by  President  Reagan,  August  17, 
198240 


Administration  Position 
on  the  Joint  Communique 

The  U.S.-China  Joint  Communique  is- 
sued today  embodies  a  mutually  satisfactory 
means  of  dealing  with  the  historical  ques- 
tion of  US  arms  sales  to  Taiwan.  This 
document  preserves  principles  on  both 
sides,  and  will  promote  the  further  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  between  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  China.  It  will  also  contribute  to 
the  further  reduction  of  tensions  and  to 
lasting  peace  in   the  Asia/Pacific   region. 

Building  a  strong  and  lasting  relation- 
ship with  China  has  been  an  important 
foreign  policy  goal  of  four  consecutive 
American  administrations.  Such  a  relation- 
ship is  vital  to  our  long-term  national  secu- 
rity interests  and  contributes  to  stability  in 
East  Asia.  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  this  important  strategic 
relationship  be  advanced.  This  communi- 
que will  make  that  possible  consistent  with 
our  obligations  to  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

In  working  toward  this  successful  out- 
come we  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  people  of 
Taiwan.  My  longstanding  personal  friend- 
ship and  deep  concern  for  their  well-being 
is  steadfast  and  unchanged.  I  am  committed 
to  maintaining  the  full  range  of  contacts 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Taiwan — cultural,  com- 
mercial, and  people-to-people  contacts — 
which  are  compatible  with  our  unofficial 
relationship.  Such  contacts  will  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper,  and  will  be  conducted 
with  the  dignity  and  honor  befitting  old 
friends. 

Regarding  future  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan,  our  policy,  set  forth  clearly  in  the 
communique,  is  fully  consistent  with  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act.  Arms  sales  will  con- 


tinue in  accordance  with  the  Act  and  with 
the  full  expectation  that  the  approach  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  the  resolution  of 
the  Taiwan  issue  will  continue  to  be  peace- 
ful. We  attach  great  significance  to  the 
Chinese  statement  in  the  communique  re- 
garding China's  "fundamental"  policy;  and 
it  is  clear  from  our  statements  that  our 
future  actions  will  be  conducted  with  this 
peaceful  policy  fully  in  mind.  The  position 
of  the  United  States  Government  has  always 
been  clear  and  consistent  in  this  regard. 
The  Taiwan  question  is  a  matter  for  the 
Chinese  people,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Taiwan  Strait,  to  resolve.  We  will  not  inter- 
fere in  this  matter  or  prejudice  the  free 
choice  of,  or  put  pressure  on,  the  people  of 
Taiwan  in  this  matter.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  an  abiding  interest  and  concern  that 
any  resolution  be  peaceful.  I  shall  never 
waver  from  this  fundamental  position. 

I  am  proud,  as  an  American,  at  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  people 
on  Taiwan,  over  the  past  three  decades,  and 
of  the  American  contribution  to  that  proc- 
ess. I  have  full  faith  in  the  continuation  of 
that  process.  My  administration,  acting 
through  appropriate  channels,  will  continue 
strongly  to  foster  that  development  and  to 
contribute  to  a  strong  and  healthy  invest- 
ment climate,  thereby  enhancing  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  Taiwan. 


Document  497 

Statement  by  the  Spokesman  of  the  Chinese 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Beijing,  August 
17,  1982" 

Chinese  Statement  on  the 
Joint  Communique 

1.  Following  discussions,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  reached  agreement  on  the 
question  of  United  States  sale  of  arms  to 
Taiwan.  The  two  sides  have  released  the 
joint   communique    simultaneously    today. 

The  United  States  sale  of  arms  to  Taiwan 
is  an  issue  which  affects  China's  sovereign- 


40  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  August 
17,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  August  23,  1982,  pp.  1040- 
1041.  The  statement  was  released  at  7  a.m., 
eastern  daylight  time. 


41  Source:  Foreign  Broadcast  Information 
Service,  Daily  Report:  China,  August  17,  1982,  p. 
VI.  The  source  text  is  an  August  17  report  in 
English  by  Xinhua  (New  China  News  Agency). 
The  spokesman  is  not  further  identified. 
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ty.  Back  in  1978,  when  the  two  countries 
held  negotiations  on  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment stated  in  explicit  terms  its  opposition 
to  the  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Taiwan.  As  this 
issue  could  not  be  settled  at  that  time,  the 
Chinese  side  suggested  that  the  two  sides 
continue  discussions  on  the  issue  following 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations.  It 
is  evident  that  failure  to  settle  this  issue  is 
bound  to  impair  seriously  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

With  a  view  to  safeguarding  China's 
sovereignty  and  removing  the  obstacle  to 
the  development  of  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang  held 
discussions  with  President  Ronald  Reagan 
on  this  issue  during  the  Cancun  meeting  in 
Mexico  in  October  1981.  Subsequently, 
Vice  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  Huang 
Hua  continued  the  discussions  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  in 
Washington.  As  from  [q/?]  December  1981, 
the  two  sides  started  concrete  discussions 
through  diplomatic  channels  in  Beijing. 
During  this  period,  U.S.  Vice  President 
George  Bush,  entrusted  by  President  Rea- 
gan, paid  a  visit  to  China  in  May  1982,  when 
he  held  discussions  with  the  Chinese  lead- 
ers on  the  same  subject.  The  joint  commu- 
nique released  by  the  two  sides  today  is  the 
outcome  of  repeated  negotiations  between 
China  and  the  United  States  over  the  past 
10  months.  It  has  laid  down  the  principles 
and  steps  by  which  the  question  of  U.S. 
arms   sales  to  Taiwan  should  be  settled. 

2.  The  joint  communique  reaffirms  the 
principles  of  respect  for  each  other's 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  and 
noninterference  in  each  other's  internal  af- 
fairs as  embodied  in  the  Shanghai  Commu- 
nique and  the  joint  communique  on  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States.  Both 
sides  also  emphatically  state  that  these  prin- 
ciples continue  to  govern  all  aspects  of  their 
relations.  That  is  to  say,  the  question  of 
U.S.  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  must  be  settled 
on  these  principles.  Needless  to  say,  only  by 
strictly  observing  these  principles  in  dealing 
with  the  existing  or  new  issues  between  the 
two  countries  will  it  be  possible  for  their 
relations  to  develop  healthily. 

3.  In  compliance  with  the  above  princi- 
ples governing  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  the  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Taiwan 
should  have  been  terminated  altogether 
long  ago.  But  considering  that  this  is  an 
issue  left  over  by  history,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, while  upholding  the  principles, 
has  agreed  to  settle  it  step  by  step.  The  U.S. 


side  has  committed  that,  as  the  first  step,  its 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan  will  not  exceed,  either 
in  qualitative  or  in  quantitative  terms,  the 
level  of  those  supplied  in  recent  years  since 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  that  they 
will  be  gradually  reduced,  leading  to  a  final 
resolution  of  this  issue  over  a  period  of 
time.  The  final  resolution  referred  to  here 
certainly  implies  that  the  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan  must  be  completely  terminated 
over  a  period  of  time.  And  only  a  thorough 
settlement  of  this  issue  can  remove  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  developing  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

4.  In  the  joint  communique,  the  Chinese 
Government  reiterates  in  clear-cut  terms  its 
position  that  "the  question  of  Taiwan  is 
China's  internal  affair."  The  U.S.  side  also 
indicates  that  it  has  no  intention  of  infring- 
ing on  Chinese  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity,  or  interfering  in  China's  internal 
affairs,  or  pursuing  a  policy  of  "two  Chinas" 
or  "one  China,  one  Taiwan."  The  Chinese 
side  refers  in  the  joint  communique  to  its 
fundamental  policy  of  striving  for  peaceful 
reunification  of  the  motherland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  demonstrating  the  sincere 
desire  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  peo- 
ple to  strive  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Taiwan  question.  On  this  issue,  which  is 
purely  China's  internal  affair,  no  misin- 
terpretation or  foreign  interference  is  per- 
missible. 

5.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  pre- 
sent joint  communique  is  based  on  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  joint  communi- 
que on  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  China  and  the  United 
States  and  the  basic  norms  guiding  interna- 
tional relations  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  "Taiwan  Relations  Act"  formulated  uni- 
laterally by  the  United  States. 

The  "Taiwan  Relations  Act"  seriously 
contravenes  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
joint  communique  on  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  Chinese  Government  has  con- 
sistently been  opposed  to  it.  All  interpreta- 
tions designed  to  link  the  present  joint 
communique  to  the  "Taiwan  Relations  Act" 
are  in  violation  of  the  spirit  and  substance 
of  this  communique  and  are  thus  unaccept- 
able. 

6.  The  agreement  reached  between  the 
Governments  of  China  and  the  United 
States  on  the  question  of  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan  only  marks  a  beginning  of  the  set- 
tlement of  this  issue.  What  is  important  is 
that  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  joint 
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communique  are  implemented  in  earnest, 
so  that  the  question  of  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan  can  be  resolved  thoroughly  at  an 
early  date.  This  is  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  Sino-U.S. 
relations. 


Document  498 


Statements  by  Members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs   (Holdndge),   August    17,    1982^ 


"Our  Policy  Is  Predicated 
on  China's 

Commitment  ...  to  a 
Peaceful  Approach" 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice, 
at  2:20  p.m.,  in  room  4221,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Percy,  Helms, 
Hayakawa,  Mathias,  Pressler,  Pell,  Glenn, 
Tsongas,  and  Dodd. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  wel- 
come back  once  again  Ambassador  Hol- 
dridge  to  the  committee. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Ambassador 
Holdridge,  that  you  have  come  to  explain  to 
us  and  elaborate  on  the  President's  an- 
nouncement this  morning  concerning  our 
relations  with  China  and  Taiwan.43  We  par- 
ticularly welcome  your  appearance  this  af- 
ternoon on  this  subject. 

As  you  know,  over  the  period  of  almost  a 
year  the  committee  has  been  in  contact  with 
you  and  other  officers  of  the  Department  on 
the  administration's  policy  toward  China 
and  Taiwan.  These  sessions  have  been  most 
helpful  to  the  members  of  the  committee  in 
understanding  the  problems  you  confront 
in  pursuing  U.S.  interests  in  our  dealings 
with  China  and  Taiwan. 

I  commend  you,  former  Secretary  Haig, 
Secretary  Shultz,  and  the  President  on  your 


42  Source:  U.S.  Policy  Toward  China  and  Taiwan: 
Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Second 
Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  1-15. 

43  See  documents  495  and  496. 


forthright  and  candid  approach  toward  the 
committee.  The  approach  has  greatly  assis- 
ted the  committee  in  fulfilling  its  constitu- 
tional role  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

Our  discussions  on  U.S.  policy  toward 
China  and  Taiwan  over  the  past  year  have 
been  a  model  of  the  consultative  process  of 
which  both  branches  of  our  Government 
can  be  justifiably  proud.  I  thank  you  for 
your  role  in  that  process. 

Our  sessions  during  this  process,  how- 
ever, in  deference  to  the  administration's 
wishes,  have  been  in  executive  session  and 
classified  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
your  discussions  with  the  Chinese.  While 
we  understand  the  need  for  confidentiality 
in  diplomatic  discussions,  I  believe  we  have 
made  clear  that  many  of  us  have  had  reser- 
vations about  the  administration's  reluc- 
tance to  expose  its  China-Taiwan  policy  to 
public  discussion  and  debate. 

As  I  said  to  you  during  our  meeting  in 
June,  it  is  only  as  a  result  of  public  discus- 
sion that  general  bipartisan  support  of  our 
policy  emerges.  Only  through  public  debate 
can  you  be  assured  the  administration  has 
defined  a  national  interest  which  must  un- 
derlie any  enduring  policy  in  a  way  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Today  we  begin  this  practice,  and  the 
policies  you  have  devised  must  stand  the 
test  of  that  debate  and  time.  The  committee 
intends  to  hold  hearings  subsequent  to  this 
one  on  our  relations  with  China  and  Taiwan 
in  an  effort  to  encourage  the  development 
of  a  consensus,  and  we  seek  your  assistance 
in  doing  so.  We  anticipate  further  hearings 
in  the  near  future. 

In  considering  the  President's  announce- 
ment this  afternoon  we  want  to  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  two  areas.  First,  we  have 
undertaken  certain  solemn  obligations  to 
the  people  on  Taiwan  as  embodied  in  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  overwhelmingly 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1979.  These 
obligations  must  be  upheld.  A  policy  state- 
ment cannot  change  a  public  law. 

Second,  we  as  a  Nation  value  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  We  have  a  number  of  strategic  in- 
terests in  common.  Our  relationship  has 
expanded  over  the  last  decade.  Although 
our  trade  with  Taiwan  is  double  that  with 
the  PRC,  trade  with  the  PRC  has  increased 
many  times  over,  and  this  growth  promises 
to  continue. 

In  my  view,  our  relationship  with  China 
is  to  our  benefit  and  should  continue  to 
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expand  and  improve.  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
difficult  problem.  These  two  objectives  can 
sometimes  be  in  conflict.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  certain  amount  of  ambiguity 
may  be  helpful  as  long  as  it  does  not  un- 
dermine our  basic,  fundamental  objectives 
or  prejudice  what  we  might  want  to  do  in 
the  future.  There  may  be  ambiguity  in  the 
communique,  but  there  can  be  no  ambigui- 
ty in  implementing  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act.  We  must  assure  that  Taiwan's  legiti- 
mate defense  needs  are  met  as  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act  requires  of  us. 

We  look  forward,  Ambassador  Hol- 
dridge,  to  your  views  on  how  we  can  achieve 
these  ends  and  to  your  explanation  of  some 
of  the  wording  in  the  communique,  which 
on  the  face  of  it  appears  troublesome. 

Senator  Pell. 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
second  your  excellent  opening  statement. 
The  points  you  raise  are  important.  I  would 
add  that  at  first  blush  the  joint  China- 
United  States  communique  seems  fair. 
However,  on  further  examination  I  find 
myself  very  concerned  with  the  interests  of 
the  native  Taiwanese,  some  16  million  peo- 
ple out  of  a  total  Taiwan  population  of  18 
million,  or  pretty  close  to  90  percent  of  the 
people.  Too  often  our  discussions  of 
China-Taiwan  policy  assume  that  the 
hopes,  dreams,  and  aspirations  of  the  native 
Taiwanese  are  shared  by  the  mainland  Chi- 
nese authorities  in  power  on  both  sides  of 
the  Taiwan  strait.  In  fact,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

The  evidence  of  this  is  the  martial  law 
that  has  remained,  in  effect,  in  Taiwan  for 
over  30  years.  The  results  of  this  are  appar- 
ent when  you  talk  to  native  Taiwanese  with- 
out any  chaperones  or  advisers  around. 
And  I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  old 
idea  of  self-determination.  We  fought 
World  War  I  with  that  as  one  of  our  goals. 
We  have  forgotten  it  in  many  places  since. 

I  believe  that  given  a  free  choice,  the 
Taiwanese  would  opt  for  a  separate  identi- 
ty— a  free  and  independent  Taiwan.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  conclude  after  having  read  the 
communique  and  examining  it  more  care- 
fully and  noting  the  inherent  contradiction 
between  "peaceful  reunification,"  mainland 
China's  position,  and  "peaceful  resolu- 
tion," our  hope,  that  it  could  make  it  more 
difficult,  if  not  eliminate  the  possibility  alto- 
gether, for  the  people  on  Taiwan  to  choose 
a  free,  independent  democratic  govern- 
ment. And  when  I  say  independent  I  mean 
independent  of  mainland  China. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong  but  if  not,  I  believe  we 
cannot  stand  by  and  condone  PRC  pres- 


sures on  Taiwan  to  bend  to  its  desires.  This 
must  be  a  choice  freely  made  not  by  the 
Government  on  Taiwan  governing  by  mar- 
tial law,  but  by  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Glenn. 

Senator  Glenn.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
short  opening  statement. 

Along  with  the  chairman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  I  helped  draft  the 
legislatio/i  which  became  known  as  the 
TRA;44  so  we,  better  than  most  perhaps, 
know  what  we  intended  to  accomplish  in 
that  act.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  in  my 
considered  judgment  the  communique  an- 
nounced today  does  undermine  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  TRA. 

Three  years  ago  the  executive  branch 
appeared  before  this  committee  arguing 
that  the  United  States  intended  to  sell  arms 
to  Taiwan  indefinitely,  but  that  this  need 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  legislation  we  were 
considering  at  that  time,  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act.  Administration  spokesmen  went 
further  and  indicated  that  the  President 
might,  in  fact,  veto  a  bill  that  contained 
specific  arms  sales  assurances  for  Taiwan.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  Congress  failed  to  blink 
in  that  confrontation. 

In  President  Reagan's  words  2  years  ago, 
the  Congress  was  clearly  unwilling  to  buy 
the  Carter  plan  which  it  believed  would 
have  jeopardized  Taiwan's  security.  The 
TRA  that  passed  the  Congress  with  almost 
unanimous  support  contained  our  pledge 
that: 

"The  United  States  will  make  avail- 
able to  Taiwan  such  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  in  such  quantity  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  Taiwan  to  main- 
tain a  sufficient  self-defense  capability, 
and  the  President  and  Congress  shall 
determine  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
such  defense  articles  and  services  based 
solely  upon  their  judgment  of  the  needs 
of  Taiwan." 

The  legislative  history  demonstrates  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  intent  of  this  passage 
was  to  insure  that  arms  sales  decisions, 
albeit  prudent  and  cautious,  would  be  made 
in  Washington,  not  in  Peking  or  Taipei. 

Now,  because  we  anticipated  the  PRC 
would  pressure  us  to  end  or  limit  Taiwan 
arms  sales,  we  provided  in  the  act  a  frame- 
work for  the  executive  branch  to  resist  such 
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pressures.  Without  these  written  assurances 
and  confidence  that  the  President  would 
faithfully  carry  out  the  TRA,  I  seriously 
doubt  that  the  Congress  would  have  been 
prepared  to  go  along  with  normalization 
and  the  PRC  demand  that  we  terminate  the 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  Taiwan.45 

The  communique  announced  today 
discards  that  very  carefully  crafted  frame- 
work, the  heart  of  the  TRA,  in  favor  of  an 
arms  sales  formulation  negotiated  under 
Chinese  threats  of  a  retrogression  of  United 
States-PRC  relations. 

As  you  might  expect,  under  such  circum- 
stances the  new  restrictions  on  arms  sales 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  President  Reagan 
indicates  that  based  upon  the  Chinese  state- 
ments, particularly  the  statement  that, 
"Peaceful  reunification"  is  a  "fundamental 
policy  of  the  PRC,"  he  was  able  to  impose 
further  restrictions  on  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan. 

These  new  restrictions  include:  No.  1, 
agreeing  that  the  United  States  "does  not 
seek  to  carry  out  a  long-term  policy  of  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan."  No.  2,  "Arms  sales  to 
Taiwan  will  not  exceed,  either  in  qualitative 
or  quantitative  terms,  the  level  of  those 
supplied  in  recent  years."  No.  3,  that  the 
United  States  "intends  to  reduce  gradually 
its  sales  of  arms  to  Taiwan."  And  No.  4,  this 
will  lead  "over  a  period  of  time  to  a  final 
resolution." 

I  should  also  note  in  passing  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  concessions  came  just  2 
years  after  candidate  Reagan  pledged  that 
he"would  not  impose  restrictions  which  are 
not  required  by  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
and  which  contravene  its  spirit  and  pur- 
pose." 

Not  only  do  these  restrictions  con- 
travene the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  TRA, 
they  are  exactly  the  sort  of  PRC-imposed 
conditions  we  sought  to  avoid  when  we 
drafted  the  act.  Moreover,  the  restrictions 
set  forth  in  the  communique  unfortunately 
do  not  resolve  the  fundamental  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  the  PRC  on 
Taiwan  arms  sales  questions.  They  merely 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  important  point.  The  Chinese 
continue  to  oppose  arms  sales,  asserting  it 


45  The  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China,  signed  at 
Washington,  December  2,  1954;  for  text,  see  6 
UST  433.  On  December  15,  1978,  the  United 
States  announced  its  intention  to  terminate  the 
treaty;  for  text  of  the  U.S.  statement,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977-1980,  p.  968. 


infringes   on  their  sovereignty  and  is  an 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs. 

Under  these  conditions,  agreeing  on  lim- 
its to  gradually  reduce  and  ultimately  end 
arms  sales  puts  us  in  an  impossible  position. 
Soon  the  Chinese  will  return  with  more 
demands  and  insist  we  finally  resolve  the 
issue,  and  we  can  expect  that.  We  will  be  in 
the  unfortunate  position  of  having  limited 
our  argument  to  when,  not  if,  a  cutoff 
should  occur.  Based  upon  past  precedent,  I 
anticipate  we  will  not  have  to  wait  long 
before  the  PRC  makes  these  new  demands 
known. 

Let  me  close  by  issuing  a  communique  of 
my  own.  I  can  assure  you  there  will  be  a 
retrogression  in  this  committee's  relations 
with  the  Bureau  if  the  action  the  executive 
branch  has  taken  results  in  any  major  or 
significant  change  in  the  relative  military 
balance  that  exists  today  between  Taiwan 
and  the  PRC. 

We  want  that  balance  to  be  maintained, 
and  if  implementation  of  the  communique 
causes  a  deterioration  in  Taiwan's  capabili- 
ty and  an  improvement  in  the  PRC's  relative 
military  advantage,  as  a  starter  I  would  like 
your  commitment  you  will  not  orchestrate  a 
reduction  of  Taiwan's  military  capabilities 
and  will  notify  us  on  each  occasion  you  are 
required  to  disapprove  U.S.  industry  con- 
tacts with  Taiwan  or  deny  an  arms  sales 
request  made  by  the  authorities  on  Taiwan. 

As  I  indicated  a  few  weeks  ago,  obviously 
we  must  be  prudent  and  cautious  in  our 
arms  transfer  decisions.  Gratuitous  sales 
protect  no  one.  But  when  we  appear  to 
bend  to  Chinese  pressures  on  each  and 
every  sale  we  make  to  Taiwan,  it  is  inevita- 
ble that  Taipei  begins  seriously  to  doubt 
whether  we  will  live  up  to  our  solemn 
responsibilities. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  has 
urged  me  not  to  worry  and  indicated  that 
"our  relations  with  China  are  predicated  on 
our  expectation  that  the  Taiwan  issue  will 
be  resolved  peacefully  by  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple themselves."  In  fact,  they  are  so  confi- 
dent the  issue  can  be  resolved  peacefully, 
they  state  that  it  is  in  this  context  that  we 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  judge 
Taiwan's  defense  needs. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  not  quite  so  san- 
guine. If  Taiwan  decides  it  wants  to  reunify 
with  the  mainland,  everything  will  work  out 
fine.  But  what  if  the  present  or  future 
leaderships  decide  reunification  is  not  in 
the  island's  interest?  What  then? 

Warren  Christopher  told  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  during  the  TRA  de- 
bate that: 
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"It  is  our  position  that  if  there  is  to  be 
a  reunification,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  it  be  peaceful  and  not  be  destabiliz- 
ing in  the  area.  But  we  do  not  have  a 
position  of  encouraging  the  people  on 
Taiwan  to  do  something  against  their 
will."46 

That  was  an  excellent  policy  then;  it  is 
one  I  fully  endorse  today.  However,  if  main- 
taining Taiwan's  free  choice  means  supply- 
ing needed  and  selected  defensive  arms  to 
the  island  to  maintain  the  balance  we  have 
tried  to  maintain,  even  over  Peking's  objec- 
tions and  in  the  face  of  threats  to  down- 
grade United  States-PRC  relations,  then  so 
be  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  harken  back  to 
President  Reagan's  statements  when  he  was 
a  candidate.  On  August  25,  1980,  he  stated: 
"We  should  not  impose  restrictions  which 
are  not  required  by  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act  and  which  contravene  its  spirit  and 
purpose."  He  went  on  to  comment  by  a  use 
of  examples  of  the  Carter  administration 
where  they  refused  to  open  consulates  on 
behalf  of  Taiwan;  yet  just  last  month  we 
postponed  a  Boston  consulate  opening.  He 
said  the  Carter  administration  had  a  1-year 
moratorium  on  arms  sales.  Yet,  we  have  not 
sold  arms  in  this  administration  either. 

He  talked  about  the  difficulty  the  Carter 
administration  had  caused  by  refusing  to 
train  Taiwan  military  officers  here.  We  are 
not  now  doing  that.  He  went  on  to  state: 

"I  recognize  the  PRC  is  not  pleased 
with  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  which  the 
U.S.  Congress  insisted  on  as  the  official 
basis  for  our  relationship  with  Taiwan. 
This  was  made  abundantly  clear  to  Mr. 
Bush  and  I  am  told  clear  to  the  Carter 
administration.  But  it  is  the  law  of  our 
land." 

Then  at  a  later  point  he  said: 

"As  President,  I  will  not  accept  the 
interference  of  any  foreign  power  in  the 
process  of  protecting  American  interests 
and  carrying  out  the  laws  of  our  land.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  a  dereliction  of 
my  duty  as  President."47 


46  Then-Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Christopher 
made  this  statement  in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee on  February  5,  1979;  Taiwan:  Hearings 
Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate,  Xinety-sixth  Congress,  First  Session,  on  S.  245,  A 
Bill  to  Promote  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 
Through  the  Maintenance  of  Commercial,  Cultural,  and 
Other  Relations  with  the  People  on  Taiwan  on  an 
Unofficial  Basis,  and  for  Other  Purposes  (Washington, 
1979),  p.  64. 

47  For  extracts  from  the  statement,  which  then- 
candidate  Reagan  issued  at  a  press  conference  on 
August  25,  1980,  see  Xew  York  Times,  August  26, 
1980,  p.  B7. 


Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  Holdridge,  the  Chair  will  break 
the  precedent  of  having  opening  statements 
by  just  the  Chair  and  ranking  minority 
member  in  this  case. 

We  have  met  with  you  for  over  a  year. 
Members  have  observed  silence  as  a  result 
of  coming  out  of  those  meetings.  And  I 
think  in  the  exchange  that  we  have  had,  and 
the  confidential  nature  of  that  exchange,  it 
is  well  ndV  to  permit  all  members  who  want 
to  make  statements  to  make  their  views 
known  publicly  on  this  important  issue. 

Senator  Pressler,  I  will  call  on  you  next 
to  rotate  sides. 

Senator  Pressler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  brief. 

Let  me  say  that  this  announcement  by 
the  administration  at  this  time  is  very  ill 
conceived,  because  it  does  not  achieve  any 
foreign  policy  objectives.  The  point  is  that 
we  have  had  trade  with  both  Chinas.  We 
have  had  relations  with  both. 

I  recently  visited  both.  We  were  going 
along  quite  well.  If  a  change  of  this  magni- 
tude occurs,  which  as  my  colleague  has 
pointed  out  violates  our  law,  it  should  be 
for  some  clear  foreign  policy  objectives. 
And  I  would  like  to  hear  in  public  what  the 
immediacy  of  this  was,  what  caused  us  to  do 
this  now,  what  foreign  policy  objectives  are 
we  achieving. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  have  felt  for  some 
time  that  we  did  not  have  a  need  for  change, 
that  things  were  going  well;  and  granted  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  was  making 
some  alleged  threats,  but  China  needs  the 
trade,  and  China  wants  the  relationship 
with  us.  Both  countries  do.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  have  yielded  to  those  threats,  if 
we  did  so  at  this  time.  I  fear  that  down  the 
road  there  are  those  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  would  like  to  see  us  engage  in  the 
sale  of  arms  to  the  PRC  or  be  involved  in  an 
aid  program  there  or  some  sort  of  relation- 
ship such  as  that.  I  am  opposed  to  that.  I  am 
for  trade  and  a  two  Chinas  policy,  but  we 
already  have  that. 

Let  me  also  say  that  although  I  respect 
our  chairman's  analysis  that  this  was  a 
model  of  consultation,  I  would  have  to 
politely  disagree.  Most  of  the  consultations 
we  have  had  have  been  under  the  ground 
rules  that  they  were  confidential,  and  the 
options  presented  to  us  in  the  timing  of  this 
decision  were  very  ambiguous.  I  would  not 
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agree  that  this  is  a  model  for  consultation 
with  Congress  in  advance  of  a  decision, 
because  we  were  under  very  great  restric- 
tions not  to  repeat  or  analyze  in  public 
some  of  the  things  said. 

Also,  it  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to 
me  that  this  was  going  to  occur  at  dawn 
today.  In  fact,  I  found  out  about  it  from  a 
phone  call  at  6:30  this  morning;  but  that  is, 
I  guess,  the  way  it  was  done.  The  point  is,  if 
I  saw  a  clear  foreign  policy  objective  that  we 
were  achieving  with  this  decision,  I  would 
probably  go  along  with  it  because  I  believe 
in  real  politics.  I  have  served  in  the  Army  in 
that  area  of  the  world.  I  think  that  we  are 
abandoning  one  of  our  best  friends,  in 
essence,  in  terms  of  the  way  this  will  be 
perceived. 

If  the  decision  helped  to  achieve  some- 
thing in  trade  or  achieve  something  in 
terms  of  our  national  interest  objectives,  I 
would  probably  be  for  it,  but  I  cannot  see 
why  it  is  being  done  at  this  time  and  in  this 
fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Hayakawa. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  unveiling  of  the  latest  joint  commu- 
nique between  the  United  States  and  the 
PRC  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  As  a  seman- 
tic purist  I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
lack  of  clarity  in  the  language.  I  am  afraid 
unless  one  looks  very  closely  at  the  whole 
document  and  what  is  said  and  what  is  not 
said,  it  appears  as  though  the  United  States 
is  turning  its  back  on  the  people  of  Taiwan. 
However,  I  believe  there  is  enough  ambigu- 
ity so  that  no  one  need  take  any  offense. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  language  is 
its  ability  to  mean  whatever  we  may  want  it 
to  mean.  As  a  psychologist  I  recognize  that 
what  we  have  here  is  a  situation  not  uncom- 
mon in  human  affairs:  a  totally  ambiguous 
situation.  In  one  sense  Taiwan  and  China 
are  one  country  because  they  both  say  so. 
Taiwan  says  China  is  one  country,  and  the 
PRC  says  China  is  one  country.  But  in 
another  sense  they  are  not  one  country. 

There  are  many  ambiguities  in  everyday 
life  with  which  one  lives.  Often  we  condemn 
them  as  hypocrisies,  but  life  always  puts  us 
into  situations  in  which  we  have  to  live  with 
these  hypocrisies  and  endure  them,  hoping 
that  some  day  a  consistent  or  rational  point 


of  view  can  prevail,  perhaps  even  with  a 
solution  which  is  not  yet  thought  of. 

If  you  look  at  the  present  situation  be- 
tween Taiwan  and  China  where  they  are 
making  totally  inconsistent  and  incompati- 
ble assertions  about  each  other,  the  PRC  is 
saying  that  Taiwan  is  really  one  of  our 
provinces,  and  we  have  complete  authority 
over  Taiwan,  so  that  if  you,  the  United 
States,  sell  them  arms,  you  interfere  in  our 
internal  affairs.  But  we  go  ahead  and  sell 
Taiwan  arms,  and  the  PRC  does  not  start  a 
war  over  it.  They  do  nothing  more  than 
make  a  big  squawk  and  accept  what  is 
essentially  an  illogical  situation. 

I  think  that  we  will  have  to  live  with  this 
ambiguity  for  some  time  to  come.  Insofar  as 
any  of  us  on  any  side  of  this  problem  insist 
we  be  perfectly  logical  about  it,  we  will 
perpetrate  some  awful  injustice  on  some- 
body. The  only  way  to  guarantee  a  mini- 
mum of  justice  for  perhaps  a  few  decades  to 
come  is  to  accept  this  ambiguity,  to  accept 
this,  shall  we  say,  hypocrisy  on  all  sides. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  joint  communi- 
que is  just  another  one  of  the  necessary 
ways  of  enduring  this  illogic,  and  even 
though  it  has  been  called  another  tempo- 
rary palliative,  it  may  have  positive,  perma- 
nent consequences  insofar  as  it  places  the 
burden  on  the  PRC  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences with  Taiwan  only  through  peaceful 
means;  and  that  we  have  asked  them  to 
underline,  and  they  have.  Nonetheless,  the 
United  States  must  still  be  diligent  about 
assessing  the  intent  of  the  PRC.  We  must 
look  to  what  they  do  and  not  just  what  they 
say.  And  we,  too,  must  live  by  this  same 
standard  and  watch  what  we  do  and  what  we 
say. 

The  American  people  through  President 
Reagan  have  given  assurances  to  the  people 
of  Taiwan  that  we  will  not  abandon  them, 
and  we  must  make  sure  that  we  keep  our 
word  and  continue  to  abide  by  these  assur- 
ances. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator 
Hayakawa. 

Senator  Tsongas. 

Senator  Tsongas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
curious  about  the  Secretary's  position.  I 
have  just  an  observation. 

Last  night  before  the  Red  Sox  game 
there  was  a  fellow  on  television  who  bore  an 
uncanny  physical  resemblance  to  President 
Reagan,  and  he  called  for  tax  increases  that 
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outrages  supply  side  economists  and  have 
been  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the  ADA. 
And  today  we  consider  a  communique  in- 
volving Taiwan  and  the  PRC  and  the  United 
States,  which,  if  promulgated  by  a  liberal 
Democrat,  would  have  had  this  place  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  elements  all  day  long. 

I  guess  you  have  to  conclude  in  Washing- 
ton if  you  wait  long  enough,  anything  is 
possible.  And  I  would  be  curious  as  to  the 
Secretary's  position. 

I  would  also  like  to  read  the  analysis  of 
the  statement  by  those  who  were  here 
today,  because  I  do  not  understand  them 
either;  and  I  would  be  curious  as  to  how 
those  in  our  midst  who  are  not  from  the 
United  States  interpret  what  has  been  said 
today  to  their  own  people.  I  would  be  rather 
curious. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator 
Tsongas. 

Senator  Mathias. 

Senator  Mathias.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wait 
with  breathless  anticipation  for  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  witnesses  today.  I  will  just  say  that 
I  think  Senator  Hayakawa  has  given  us  an 
interesting  historical  perspective  on  this 
problem  and  has,  I  think,  said  it  in  the  kind 
of  context  in  which  we  must  view  it. 

A  two-China  policy  was,  I  suppose,  a 
comforting  concept  to  some  Americans,  but 
it  aroused  only  contempt  in  both  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  in  Taiwan.  And 
if  a  two-China  policy  is  not  a  reality  in 
China,  then  it  is  only  an  illusion,  and  the 
sooner  we  clear  our  vision  of  it,  the  better 
off  we  will  be. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator 
Mathias. 

That  is  as  good  a  buildup  as  any  witness 
has  ever  had.  It  is  a  challenge  to  you,  I  am 
sure.  We  will  be  anxious  to  hear  from  you. 


Statement  of  Hon.  John  H.  Holdridge, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau  of  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  Accompanied  by  William  F. 
Rope,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chi- 
nese Affairs;  and  Donald  C.  Ferguson, 
Taiwan  Coordination  Adviser,  Bureau 
of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  chance  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. 


I  would  like  to  introduce,  on  my  right, 
Mr.  William  Rope,  the  Office  Director  for 
China,  and  on  my  left,  Mr.  Don  Ferguson, 
the  Office  Director  for  Taiwan.  I  am  strad- 
dling in  the  middle.  I  guess  I  am  in  the 
middle  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  here.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  much  ap- 
preciated your  words  yesterday  about  con- 
sultations and  again  today,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  we  will  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  meet  the  continued  obligation  to 
consult  with  you  on  matters  such  as  this 
which  we  regard  as  being  of  transcendental 
importance,  and  we  will  trv  to  keep  the 
standard  up  as  high  as  you  said  it  was.  Let 
me  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
simultaneously  issued  a  joint  communique. 
Now,  during  yesterday's  hearing  and  on 
prior  occasions,  members  of  the  committee 
have  expressed  the  view  that  public  hear- 
ings on  the  course  of  our  policies  toward 
China  should  be  held  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  I  agreed  with  that  view  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  continue  our  discussion  of 
these  issues  in  a  public  forum. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  way  the  committee  has  cooper- 
ated with  us  in  maintaining  the  con- 
fidentiality of  our  discussions  with  the  Chi- 
nese. This  has  been  vital,  and  without  this 
confidentiality,  I  don't  know  whether  we 
would  have  reached  the  state  we  reached 
today  in  terms  of  issuing  a  joint  communi- 
que. We  are  very  appreciative  of  the  con- 
fidentiality which  was  maintained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  have  stated 
the  problem  we  face  very  accuratelv.  As  we 
went  into  these  negotiations,  we  had  two 
things  in  mind,  our  historic  obligations  to 
the  people  of  Taiwan  and  our  important 
and  growing  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Throughout  the  entire 
period  of  our  discussions  with  Beijing,  we 
were  guided  by  these  dual  considerations.  It 
is  a  fundamental  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  and  advance  its 
strategic  relations  with  China.  At  the  same 
time  we  have,  as  you  said,  obligations  to  old 
friends  and  we  will  not  turn  our  backs  on 
them. 

I  am  glad  we  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  a 
communique  with  the  Chinese  that  demon- 
strated their  recognition  of  our  determina- 
tion on  this  score  despite  the  difficulties  it 
obviously  causes  them  and  that  they,  too, 
because  of  the  important  interests  involved 
for  them,  were  willing  to  join  with  us  in  a 
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modus  vivendi  which  will  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue our  relationship. 

Again,  as  you  and  I  have  pointed  out, 
such  an  outcome  is  of  vital  importance  to 
our  national  interest.  Three  administrations 
before  us  have  worked  very  hard  to  estab- 
lish and  expand  this  relationship,  and  we 
would  have  been  derelict  if  we  had  not 
made  every  effort  to  find  a  way  around  the 
problem  threatening  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  examine  the  rea- 
sons we  valued  this  relationship  so  highly. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  is  strategic.  Prior 
to  1971,  we  had  a  hostile  relationship  with 
China.  It  was  costly.  We  fought  the  Chinese 
in  Korea.  We  almost  came  to  a  major  war 
over  Quemoy  and  Ma-tsu.  The  Chinese 
worked  hand-in-hand  with  the  Soviets 
against  us  in  Vietnam.  We  had  to  maintain  a 
naval  presence  between  Taiwan  and  the 
mainland. 

China  identified  itself  with  support  for 
guerrilla  movements  on  the  soil  of  many  of 
our  allies  and  friends.  Furthermore,  a  large 
part  of  our  defense  resources  were  al- 
located on  the  premise  of  a  hostile  China. 
Lastly  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  these 
1  billion  people  were  not  identified  with  our 
interests  as  we  faced  the  Soviet  Union. 

Starting  in  1971,  we  changed  the  situa- 
tion. Thanks  to  a  productive  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  China, 
Taiwan  has  never  been  more  secure  and 
prosperous.  We  no  longer  have  to  plan  for 
China  as  an  enemy.  We  can  now  think  of 
China  as  a  country  with  which  we  might 
cooperate  in  certain  significant  areas. 
China's  relations  with  our  allies  in  Asia  have 
improved. 

These  1  billion  people  are  cautiously 
moving  into  the  mainstream  of  the  world's 
cultural  and  economic  life.  Their  isolation 
is  dissolving.  Trade  has  increased.  Eight 
thousand  Chinese  students  are  now  study- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Investment  oppor- 
tunities are  opening  and  our  parallel  in- 
terests in  containing  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  repeatedly  reaffirmed. 

As  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  benefits 
to  both  parties  of  this  relationship,  I  want  to 
introduce  into  the  record  as  a  part  of  my 
statement  an  article  by  Christopher  Wren  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times.  It  describes 
the  contributions  to  mutual  understandings 
of  United  States-Chinese  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  management  training  in  Dalian, 
China.48 


«  New  York  Times,  August  17,  1982,  p.  A6.  The 
text  of  the  article  which  follows  in  the  source  text 
is  here  omitted. 


All  of  these  things  represent  solid  bene- 
fits to  our  security  and  well-being,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  were  not  going  to  let  these 
achievements  disappear  into  rancor  and 
hostility  if  we  could  avoid  it.  We  went  after 
both  of  the  objectives  you  have  outlined, 
and  I  believe  we  have  succeeded. 

Let  me  turn  to  this  morning's  communi- 
que It  reaffirms  the  fundamental  principles 
which  have  guided  United  States-Chinese 
relations  since  the  inception  of  the  nor- 
malization process  over  10  years  ago.  This 
reaffirmation  is  significant.  It  illustrates  the 
strength  and  durability  of  these  principles. 
On  this  foundation  the  United  States  estab- 
lished relations  with  China  which  have  been 
economically  beneficial  to  us  and  which 
have  greatly  enhanced  our  vital  strategic 
interests. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  maintained 
and  strengthened  our  commercial  and  cul- 
tural relations  with  the  people  of  Taiwan. 
We  have  achieved  these  important  goals 
without  impairing  the  security  of  the  people 
of  Taiwan,  and  indeed,  because  of  these 
improved  relations  between  China  and  the 
United  States,  Taiwan  has  never  been  more 
secure. 

The  communique  also  addresses  an  issue 
which  was  not  resolved  at  the  time  of  nor- 
malization of  relations,  the  question  of  U.S. 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan.  During  discussions 
leading  to  normalization,  China  demanded 
that  arms  sales  be  terminated.  We  refused. 
China  agreed  to  proceed  with  normaliza- 
tion despite  this  disagreement  but  reserved 
the  right  to  raise  this  issue  again. 

I  can  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  believe  it  is  well 
known  that  the  normalization  negotiations 
almost  foundered  on  this  whole  question  of 
continued  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Taiwan,  and  it 
was  only  at  the  last  minute  by,  I  would  say,  a 
very  statesmanlike  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  leadership  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  that  the  decision  was  made  to  go 
ahead,  but  it  really  was  touch  and  go. 

When  China  agreed  to  proceed  with  nor- 
malization despite  disagreement  on  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan,  it  reserved  the  right  to  raise 
the  issue  again.  When  it  did  so  last  year,  we 
agreed  to  engage  in  discussions  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  understanding  could  be 
reached.  The  alternative  to  our  agreeing  to 
hold  such  discussions  would  clearly  have 
been  the  beginning  of  a  process  of  deterio- 
ration in  our  relations,  deterioration  that 
could  have  led  us  back  toward  hostility. 
Since  the  issue  itself  was  volatile  and  basic, 
we  would  have  been  irresponsible  had  we 
allowed  such  a  process  to  start. 
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To  address  Senator  Pressler's  question, 
our  foreign  policy  objective  was  to  preserve 
a  valuable  relationship  which  otherwise 
might  well  have  and  probably  would  have 
undergone  a  serious  and  possibly  fatal  dete- 
rioration. We  undertook  these  discussions, 
therefore,  with  the  hope  that  a  formula 
could  be  found  which  would  permit  the 
continued  growth  of  our  relations  with 
China,  but  also  with  the  firm  resolve  that 
there  were  principles  regarding  the  security 
of  Taiwan  which  could  not  be  compro- 
mised. 

Those  principles  embodied  in  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  commit  the  United 
States  to  sell  to  Taiwan  arms  necessary  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  self-defense  capability. 
Aware  of  our  consistent  and  firm  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  force  against  Taiwan,  the 
Chinese  during  these  discussions,  and  I 
mean  the  most  recent  ones,  agreed  to  state 
in  very  strong  terms  their  policy  of  pursuing 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Taiwan  issue, 
and  eventually  came  to  describe  this  policy 
as  "fundamental." 

The  Chinese  insisted,  however,  that  we 
agree  to  the  ultimate  termination  of  arms 
sales.  We  refused  because  the  level  of  our 
arms  sales  must  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  Taiwan,  and  we  could  not  agree  to  a 
termination  date  as  the  Chinese  demanded 
which  might  impair  our  ability  to  meet 
those  needs.  At  the  same  time,  we  recog- 
nized that  China's  peaceful  policy  bore  di- 
rectly on  the  defense  needs  of  Taiwan.  So 
long  as  the  policy  continued,  the  threat  to 
Taiwan  would  be  diminished. 

As  I  have  noted,  assurances  of  such  con- 
tinuity were  provided  when  the  Chinese 
began  to  describe  their  peaceful  policy  on 
the  resolution  of  the  Taiwan  question  as,  as 
I  have  said,  "fundamental,"  which  contains 
the  connotation  of  unchanging  and  long 
term.  Let  me  say  this  again:  which  contains 
the  connotation  of  unchanging  and  long 
term.  We  were  thus  able  to  consider  a 
policy  under  which  we  would  limit  our  arms 
sales  to  the  levels  reached  in  recent  years 
and  would  anticipate  a  gradual  reduction  of 
the  level  of  arms  sales. 

We  were  not  willing,  however,  to  adopt 
such  a  course  unconditionally.  While  the 
Chinese  were  willing  to  state  their  peaceful 
policy  in  strong  terms,  they  at  first  resisted 
any  relationship  between  that  policy  and 
our  arms  sales  to  Taiwan.  The  Chinese 
resisted  this  relationship  because  of  their 
view  that  the  sale  of  arms  to  Taiwan  consti- 
tutes an  interference  in  China's  internal 
affairs.  We  rejected  any  language  to  this 
effect  in  the  communique. 


We  also  stressed  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
and  law,  any  adjustments  in  our  arms  sales 
to  Taiwan  had  to  be  premised  on  a  con- 
tinuation of  China's  peaceful  policy.  We 
therefore  maintained,  and  the  Chinese  ulti- 
mately agreed,  that  the  statement  of  our 
policy  in  paragraph  6  of  the  joint  communi- 
que be  prefaced  by  a  phrase  that  related  it 
to  the  continuation  of  China's  peaceful  ap- 
proach. 

This  is  the  genesis  and  purpose  of  the 
phrase  "having  in  mind  the  foregoing  state- 
ments of  both  sides"  which  precedes  our 
statements  in  that  paragraph.  Thus,  our 
policy  is  predicated  on  China's  commitment 
in  paragraph  4  to  a  peaceful  approach  and 
our  acknowledgment  of  that  approach  in 
paragraph  5. 

Let  me  say  this  again.  Our  policy  is 
predicated  on  China's  commitment  in  para- 
graph 4  to  a  peaceful  approach  and  our 
acknowledgment  of  that  approach  in  para- 
graph 5.  Let  me  summarize  the  essence  of 
our  understanding  on  this  point.  China  has 
announced  a  fundamental  policy  of  pursu- 
ing peaceful  means  to  resolve  the  long- 
standing dispute  between  Taiwan  and  the 
mainland. 

Having  in  mind  this  policy  and  the  con- 
sequent reduction  in  the  military  threat  to 
Taiwan,  we  have  stated  our  intention  to 
reduce  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  gradually  and 
said  that  in  quantity  and  quality  we  would 
not  go  beyond  levels  established  since  nor- 
malization. This  follows  from  a  literal  read- 
ing of  the  communique. 

While  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
China's  policy  will  change,  an  inescapable 
corollary  to  these  mutually  interdependent 
policies  is  that  should  that  happen,  we  will 
reassess  ours.  Our  guiding  principle  is  now 
and  will  continue  to  be  that  embodied  in  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act,  the  maintenance  of  a 
self-defense  capability  sufficient  to  meet  the 
military  needs  of  Taiwan,  but  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  China's  maintenance  of  a 
peaceful  approach  to  the  Taiwan  question 
will  permit  gradual  reductions  in  arms 
sales. 

During  our  meeting  yesterday,  questions 
were  raised  concerning  whether  the  word- 
ing of  the  communique  adequately  conveys 
the  meaning  which  we  ascribe  to  it.  I  believe 
it  does  or  I  would  not  have  recommended 
its  approval.  The  present  wording  evolved 
from  10  months  of  intense  negotiation  in 
which  fundamental  principles  were  at  stake 
on  both  sides.  The  language  necessarily 
reflects  the  difficult  compromises  which 
were  reached. 
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We  should  keep  in  mind  that  what  we 
have  here  is  not  a  treaty  or  an  agreement 
but  a  statement  of  future  U.S.  policy.  We 
fully  intend  to  implement  this  policy  in 
accordance  with  our  understanding  of  it.  I 
hope  I  have  made  that  point  abundantly 
clear  in  my  remarks  today.  I  can  further 
assure  you  that,  having  participated  closely 
in  the  negotiations,  I  am  confident  the 
Chinese  are  fully  cognizant  of  that  under- 
standing. 

Turning  to  the  document  itself  in  more 
detail,  let  me  recapitulate  and  emphasize  a 
few  key  features,  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to 
take  your  questions.  First,  the  document 
must  be  read  as  a  whole  since  the  policies  it 
sets  forth  are  interrelated.  Second,  as  I 
previously  noted,  the  communique  contains 
a  strong  Chinese  statement  that  its  funda- 
mental policy  is  to  seek  to  resolve  the 
Taiwan  question  by  peaceful  means,  para- 
graph 4.  In  this  context,  I  would  point  out 
again  that  the  reference  to  their  "funda- 
mental" policy  carries  the  connotation  in 
Chinese  of  unchanging  and  long  term. 

Third,  the  U.S.  statements  concerning 
future  arms  sales  to  Taiwan,  paragraph  6, 
are  based  upon  China's  statements  as  to  its 
fundamental  peaceful  policy  for  seeking  a 
resolution  to  the  Taiwan  question,  and  on 
the  "new  situation"  created  by  those  state- 
ments, paragraph  5.  This  situation  is  new 
because  for  the  first  time,  China  has  de- 
scribed its  peaceful  policy  toward  Taiwan  in 
the  terms  I  have  outlined.  Thus,  our  future 
actions  concerning  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  are 
premised  on  the  continuation  of  China's 
peaceful  policy  toward  a  resolution  of  its 
differences  with  Taiwan. 

This  is  indicated  by  the  words  at  the 
beginning  of  paragraph  5  that  "having  in 
mind  the  foregoing  statements  by  both 
sides,  the  U.S.  Government  states."  We 
have  no  reason  to  think  the  Chinese  will 
change  this  fundamental  policy,  but  if  they 
should,  we  would,  of  course,  reexamine  our 
position. 

Fourth,  we  did  not  agree  to  set  a  date 
certain  for  ending  arms  sales  to  Taiwan, 
and  the  statements  of  future  U.S.  arms  sales 
policy  embodied  in  the  communique  do  not 
provide  either  a  timeframe  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  arms  sales  or  for  their  termina- 
tion. The  U.S.  statements  are  fully  consist- 
ent with  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  and  we 
will  continue  to  make  appropriate  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan  based  upon  our  assess- 
ments of  their  defense  needs.  So  much  for 
what  is  in  the  actual  communique. 

Over  the  past  several  months  there  has 
been   considerable   speculation   about   the 


substance  of  our  discussions  with  the  Chi- 
nese. As  you  know,  we  have  not  felt  free  to 
comment  on  such  speculation  while  our 
talks  were  underway.  Therefore,  it  might  be 
useful  at  this  point  to  clarify  our  stand  on  a 
number  of  issues  which  have  surfaced  in 
such  speculations. 

As  to  our  position  on  the  resolution  of 
the  Taiwan  problem,  we  have  consistently 
held  that  it  is  a  matter  to  be  worked  out  by 
the  Chinese  themselves.  Our  sole  and  abid- 
ing concern  is  that  any  resolution  be  peace- 
ful. It  follows  that  we  see  no  mediation  role 
for  the  United  States  nor  will  we  attempt  to 
exert  pressure  on  Taiwan  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  PRC. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  change  in 
our  longstanding  position  on  the  issue  of 
sovereignty  over  Taiwan.  The  communi- 
que, paragraph  1,  in  its  opening  paragraph 
simply  cites  that  portion  of  the  joint  com- 
munique on  the  establishment  of  diplomat- 
ic relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  PRC  in  which  the  United  States  ac- 
knowledged the  Chinese  position  on  this 
issue;  that  is,  that  there  is  but  one  China, 
and  Taiwan  is  a  part  of  China. 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  press  that  the 
Chinese  at  one  point  suggested  that  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  be  revised.  We  have 
no  plans  to  seek  any  such  revisions. 

Finally,  in  paragraph  9  the  two  sides 
agree  to  maintain  contact  and  hold  appro- 
priate consultations  on  bilateral  and  inter- 
national issues  of  common  interest.  This 
should  be  read  within  the  context  of  para- 
graphs 8  and  9,  which  deal  with  the  two 
sides'  desire  to  advance  their  bilateral  and 
strategic  relations.  It  should  not  be  read  to 
imply  that  we  have  agreed  to  engage  in 
prior  consultations  with  Beijing  on  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan. 

We  hope  and  expect  that  this  communi- 
que and  the  step  forward  it  represents  in 
the  resolution  of  United  States-Chinese  dif- 
ferences on  this  issue  will  enhance  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  Taiwan,  whose 
well-being  and  prosperity  continue  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  us. 

From  the  President  down,  we  have  acted 
in  a  way  which  seeks  to  enhance  the  future 
security  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Taiwan,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
emphasis  on  this  matter  in  the  President's 
statement  which  was  released  simultaneous 
with  the  release  of  the  joint  communique 
this  morning. 

Removal  of  the  arms  question  as  a  seri- 
ous issue  in  United  States-China  relations 
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will  help  assure  both  countries  can  continue 
to  cooperate  on  mutually  shared  interna- 
tional objectives:  For  example,  deterring 
Soviet  aggression  in  East  Asia  and  the  re- 
moval of  Vietnamese  troops  from  Kam- 
puchea. It  will  ease  fears  by  American 
friends  and  allies  that  the  general  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Asia  Pacific  region  could  be 
undermined.  By  defusing  the  difficult  issue 
of  arms  sales,  we  will  open  the  way  for  an 
expansion  of  United  States-Chinese  rela- 
tions on  a  broad  range  of  economic,  cultur- 
al, scientific,  and  technological  areas  as  well 
as  in  people-to-people  contacts. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
paragraph  from  a  statement  issued  by  the 
President  this  morning: 

"Building  a  strong,  lasting  relation- 
ship with  China  has  been  an  important 
foreign  policy  goal  of  four  consecutive 
American  administrations.  Such  a  rela- 
tionship is  vital  to  our  long-term  national 
security  interests  and  contributes  to  sta- 
bility in  East  Asia.  It  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  that  this 
important  strategic  relationship  be  ad- 
vanced. This  communique  will  make  that 
possible  consistent  with  our  obligations 
to  the  people  of  Taiwan." 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Document  499 

Statement  by  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  (Zablocki)  and 
Testimony  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
(Holdridge)  Before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  August  18,  1982 
(Extracts)49 

Questions  Raised  by  the 
Joint  Communique 

The  committee  met  at  11:20  a.m.  in 
room  2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  The  committee  will 
please  come  to  order. 


49  Source:  China-Taiwan:  United  States  Policy: 
Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives,  Sinety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Ses- 
sion (Washington,  1982),  pp.  1-19. 


We  meet  today  to  hear  from  the  adminis- 
tration justification  of  the  policy  decision, 
announced  yesterday  by  the  President,  af- 
fecting United  States  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  Taiwan. 

That  policy  decision,  made  public  in  the 
form  of  a  communique  issued  jointly  by  the 
authorities  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  in  the  United  States,  essentially 
pertains  to  the  question  of  Taiwan.  It  sets 
out  policies  of  both  countries  toward 
Taiwan. 

4 

In  light  of  the  obligations  under  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act,  this  joint  communi- 
que is  understandably  causing  controversy. 
Therefore,  we  have  invited  an  administra- 
tion spokesman,  the  Honorable  John  H. 
Holdridge,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  to  appear 
today  to  explain  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
round this  important  foreign  policy  action 
and  to  answer  questions  that  the  committee 
members  may  have. 

Frankly,  in  my  opinion  the  joint  commu- 
nique raises  serious  questions  and  con- 
cerns. 

First,  procedurally,  the  way  the  commu- 
nique was  negotiated  and  drafted  seems  to 
have  violated  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act.  That  act  makes 
clear  United  States  policy  statements  on 
how  United  States  policies  would  be  formu- 
lated. It  clearly  states  that  the  nature  and 
the  quantity  of  the  defense  materials  sold  to 
Taiwan  would  be  determined  soley — and  I 
emphasize  solely — by  the  judgment  of  the 
U.S.  President  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Indeed,  many  Members  of  Congress 
agreed  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  in  the  spring  of  1979 
only  with  the  clear  understanding  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  would  in  no  way 
have  veto  power  over  United  States  deci- 
sions affecting  Taiwan's  security  needs  and 
defense  equipment  requirements. 

Yet,  the  joint  communique  issued  yester- 
day— almost  entirely  devoted  to  matters  of 
great  security  important  to  Taiwan — was 
apparently  the  product  of  secret  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic. 

Second,  the  joint  communique  in  sub- 
stance makes  several  U.S.  policy  commit- 
ments— for  example,  to  deny  a  long-term 
policy  of  arms  sales  to  Taiwan,  to  set  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  ceilings  on  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan  and,  ultimately,  to  reduce 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan  entirely. 
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In  this  regard,  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
makes  it  U.S.  policy  to  accomplish  the  very 
opposite,  to  assure  that  Taiwan  remains 
eligible  to  receive  U.S.  arms  of  a  defensive 
character  and  in  such  quantity  so  as  to 
enable  Taiwan  to  maintain  sufficient  self- 
defense  capability. 

The  joint  communique  seems  to 
prejudge  future  security  needs  of  Taiwan, 
to  rule  out  enhancement  if  needed  for  its 
defensive  capability.  It  seems  to  leave 
Taiwan  with  no  better  prospect  than  obtain- 
ing obsolete  equipment  from  the  United 
States   in   progressively   smaller  amounts. 

It  was  always  my  impression  that  the 
Carter  administration,  which  negotiated  the 
joint  communique  of  January  1,  1979,  also 
envisioned  that  arms  sales  would  continue 
with  no  discriminatory  restraint  applied  to 
Taiwan,  except  for  the  calendar  year  1979 
during  which  the  security  treaty  was  being 
terminated  and  no  new  arms  sales  commit- 
ments would  occur. 

This  being  the  case,  the  decision  made 
public  yesterday  in  Washington  and  Peking 
seems  to  represent  a  new  foreign  policy 
departure.  As  reported  in  the  press,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  believes,  they 
have  really  dictated  to  us  and  have  won 
their  case. 

Secretary  Holdridge,  we  look  forward  to 
your  testimony  regarding  these  concerns. 
There  remains  great  anxiety  about  U.S. 
policy  toward  Taiwan  that  this  decision  only 
further  excites. 

We  welcome  you  today  and  expect  your 
help  in  explaining  the  reasoning  behind  this 
policy  decision  and  how  you  expect  U.S. 
policy  will  be  followed  in  the  future.  If  you 
will  proceed,  Mr.  Secretary.50 


Chairman  Zablocki.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Apparently  the  very  basis  of  this  commu- 
nique is  what  you  described  as  China's 
"fundamental"  policy.  It  is  your  under- 
standing, and  hopefully,  it  will  be  the  case, 
that  they  will  resolve  their  differences  with 
Taiwan  in  a  peaceful  manner. 

You  do  say  repeatedly  that  "should" 
there   be   reason   to   believe   that   China's 


policy  will  change  from  what  is  now  the 
understanding  in  the  communique,  we  will 
reassess  our  policy.  How  long  will  it  take  to 
reassess  and  make  a  determination? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  I  would  imagine,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  such  a  reassessment  could 
occur  quite  rapidly. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  On  the  basis  of  the 
track  record  in  the  executive  branch,  in 
other  areas,  we  wait  6  weeks  sometimes. 

Mr.  Holdridge.  Well,  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  quite  sure  that  we  would  respond 
in  a  timely  manner  to  any  shift  in  China's 
policy. 

Let  me  say  again  here  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  China's  fundamental 
policy  of  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Taiwan 
question  would  in  fact  change. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  On  the  basis  of  this 
communique,  what  is  the  status  of  the  pro- 
spective aircraft  sales  to  Taiwan  which  were 
under  consideration  for  several  months? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  That  notification  will 
go  to  the  Congress  before  the  Congress 
goes  into  recess.  The  paperwork  is  now 
underway  and  I  would  anticipate  that  the 
notification  could  go  forward  as  early  as 
tommorrow.51 

Chairman  Zablocki.  Now,  on  the  basis 
of  the  communique,  if  it  is  determined  that 
Taiwan  indeed  does  need  certain  upgrad- 
ing of,  for  example,  their  communications, 


50  Holdridge's  statement,  here  omitted,  was 
almost  identical  with  his  statement  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  the  day  be- 
fore (see  supra).  For  the  text  of  his  prepared 
statement,  see  ibid.,  pp.  8-17. 


51  On  August  19,  the  Department  of  Defense 
announced  that  the  administration  had  formally 
notified  Congress  of  its  approval  of  the  sale  of  60 
F-5E  and  F-5F  aircraft  to  be  coproduced  in 
Taiwan,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $240  million.  The 
announcement  read  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Taiwan  Relations  Act  states  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  make  available  to  Taiwan  defense 
articles  and  services  in  such  quantity  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  Taiwan  to  maintain  a  suffi- 
cient self-defense  capability.  The  proposed  sale  of 
60  additional  F-5E/F  is  consistent  with  U.S.  law 
and  policy. 

"Improvement  of  its  air  defense  is  one  of 
Taiwan's  highest  military  priorities.  The  pro- 
posed sale  would  sustain  Taiwan's  air  defense 
capability  and  thus  contribute  to  both  Taiwan's 
security  and  the  maintenance  of  regional  stability. 
The  relative  power  balance  in  the  Taiwan  Strait 
area  has  not  changed  appreciably  since  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
China.  However,  attrition  of  aging  F-100,  F-104, 
and  F-5A/B  aircraft  between  now  and  1986  could 
degrade  Taiwan's  air  defense  capability.  Accord- 
ingly, Taiwan  relies  increasingly  on  the  F-5E/F 
and  needs  to  procure  additional  aircraft  to  com- 
pensate for  these  projected  losses. 

"The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support  will 
not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in  the  re- 
gion." (Department  of  Defense  files) 
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or  transportation,  or  indeed  some  military 
equipment,  would  upgrading  be  possible? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  Well,  let  me  say  that  we 
are  fully  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
within  the  provisions  of  the  joint  communi- 
que and  in  accordance  with  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act,  we  will  be  capable  of  meeting 
Taiwan's  needs. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  In  paragraph  7  of 
the  joint  communique,  there  is  the  state- 
ment that  "the  two  governments" — mean- 
ing the  United  States  and  China,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China — "will  make  every 
effort  to  adopt  measures  and  create  condi- 
tions conducive  to  the  thorough  settlement 
of  this  issue";  that  is,  the  arms  sales  issue 
concerning  Taiwan. 

What  would  "conducive  conditions"  be? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  I  would  put  it  in  simple 
terms,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  can  say  that  each 
side  will  continue  to  do  what  it  says  it  is 
going  to  do.  That  is,  the  Chinese  would 
continue  to  maintain  and  pursue  their  fun- 
damental policy  of  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  Taiwan  question,  and  we  would  carry 
out  the  policies  that  we  have  outlined  in 
paragraph  6. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  And  how  would 
you,  Mr.  Secretary,  answer  concerns  ex- 
pressed on  Taiwan?  I  am  sure  there  was 
some  reaction.  For  example,  how  would 
you  respond  to  the  concerns  expressed  by 
Premier  Sun  that  peace  proposals  from  Pe- 
king, particularly  the  nine  point  proposal, 
are  just  other  forms  of  Communist  struggle 
and  that  they  presume  that  Taiwan  is  a 
subordinate  provincial  government,  not  an 
equal  negotiating  partner? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  I  would  like  to  draw 
your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  distinction  between  what  the 
Chinese  state  in  paragraph  4,  and  what  we 
state  in  paragraph  5.  They  talk  about  a 
policy,  a  fundamental  policy  of  peaceful 
reunification  of  Taiwan  with  the  mother- 
land. We  talk  about  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  Taiwan  question. 

Our  wording  was  accepted  in  the  joint 
communique  by  the  Chinese  side,  so  that  in 
effect  we  are  not  committed  to  supporting 
any  particular  content  of  what  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  should  propose.  We  look 
at  this,  their  two  statements  about  their 
fundamental  policy  of  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  Taiwan  question,  as  we  put  it,  in  just 
those  terms.  We  do  not  take  any  position  on 
how  the  resolution  of  this  dispute  should  be 
accomplished. 


As  I  mentioned,  we  are  not  trying  to  put 
any  pressure  on  Taiwan  to  do  anything  or 
to  take  any  particular  position.  Our  only 
role  in  this  matter  is  to  maintain  that  the 
resolution  of  the  differences  should  be  by 
peaceful  means. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  On  page  10  of  your 
statement  you  say: 

"By  defusing  the  difficult  issue  of 
arms  sales,  we  will  open  the  way  for  an 
expansion  of  United  States-China  rela- 
tions tin  a  broad  range  of  economic, 
cultural,  scientific,  and  technological 
areas  as  well  as  in  people-to-people  con- 
tact." 

Is  there  any  security  cooperation  impli- 
cation in  the  communique? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  Well,  we  did  not  ad- 
dress the  question  of  security,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  course  of  our  discussions. 

You  may  recall  that  as  of  last  year  we 
announced  a  revision  in  the  policy  which 
would  permit  the  Chinese  to  come  to  us  if 
they  wanted  to  purchase  weaponry.  We  said 
that  we  would  consider  any  such  request  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  and  this  would  be  done 
in  conjunction  with  consultations  with  the 
Congress  and  also  taking  into  account  the 
views  expressed  by  friends  and  allies. 

The  ball  is  still  in  the  Chinese  court,  they 
have  not  responded  to  this  proposal  and  the 
matter  still  rests  in  limbo.  And,  as  I  said,  we 
did  not  address  the  question  of  a  security 
relationship  in  our  discussions  leading  to 
the  joint  communique. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Secretary. 
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Document  500 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz),  October1?  1982 
(Extract)*2 

"Our  Decision  to  Have  a 
Strong  Relationship  With 
the  Chinese  Stands  on  Its 
Own  Feet" 


for  that.  If  the  Russians  leave  Afghanistan, 
we're  for  that. 

Q.  How  far,  in  your  view,  should  we  go 
to  strengthen  ties  with  China?  Should  we  go 
to  the  extent  of  seeking  some  form  of 
strategic  cooperation  or  wider  economic 
cooperation? 

A.  We  want  to  build  up  a  strong  rela- 
tionship with  China.  And  if  you  take  the 
perspective  of  the  last  10  years,  we  are 
gradually  doing  that.  It's  an  important 
country,  and  the  Chinese  people  are  a  mar- 
velous people.  So  we  want  to  have  our 
relationship  with  them  develop  on  econom- 
ic fronts  and  strategic  fronts. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  concerned 
about  recent  meetings  between  the  Soviets 
and  Chinese53  and  the  possibility  of  rap- 
prochement between  their  countries? 

A.  Our  decision  to  have  a  strong  rela- 
tionship with  the  Chinese  stands  on  its  own 
feet  as  something  desirable  to  do.  It  is 
desirable  regardless  of  their  relationship 
with  the  Russians,  whatever  that  might  be. 
Of  course,  we're  interested  in  Sino-Soviet 
relations.  If,  for  example,  as  a  result  of 
those  negotiations  there  is  an  improvement 
in  the  situation  in  Cambodia  or  Afghani- 
stan, we're  for  that.  China  and  Russia  have 
been  at  odds  in  those  two  places  for  some 
time. 

Q.  But  do  you  see  danger  that  Russia 
and  China  could  draw  so  closely  together 
again  that  it  would  jeopardize  our  interests? 

A.  We  could  sit  here  and  play  "20  Ques- 
tions" and  conjure  up  all  sorts  of  things.  I 
won't  play  that  game. 

The  question  is:  What  is  going  on  now? 
They  are  having  discussions  about  many 
things.  For  example,  we  know  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  very  concerned,  as  we  are,  about 
Russian  activities,  directly  and  indirectly,  in 
Cambodia  and  Afghanistan.  If,  through 
their  discussions,  Vietnamese  and  Russian 
influence  is  removed  from  Cambodia,  we're 


52  Source:  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1982,  p.  30.  For  full  text,  see  ibid.,  pp.  28- 
30.  Also  printed  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
December  1982,  pp.  19-21.  The  interview  took 
place  well  before  November  8,  but  the  exact  date 
has  not  been  identified. 

53  Hu  Yaobang  had  announced  on  October  17 
that  Chinese  and  Soviet  Vice-Foreign  Ministers 
Qian  Qichen  and  L.F.  Ilichev  had  been  holding 
discussions  in  Beijing  and  that  ongoing  Sino- 
Soviet  talks  would  be  held  in  alternating  capitals. 
(Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service,  Daily  Re- 
port: China,  October  18,  1982,  pp.  C1-C2) 


Document  501 


Address  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  (Holdriage) 
Before  the  National  Council  on  U.S.-China 
Relations,  New  York,  December  13,  198234 


Assessment  of  U.S. 
Relations  With  China 

I  have  been  one  of  those  fortunate 
enough  during  much  of  my  professional 
career  to  be  able  to  share  in  the  high  points 
and  cope  with  the  low  points  as  the  course 
of  our  relations  with  China  dramatically 
shifted  course.  And  during  the  past  2  years 
with  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  which  maintains 
operational  responsibility  for  our  China 
policy,  I  have  been  intimately  involved  with 
the  continued  evolution  of  this  policy. 

At  this  juncture — and  we  are  at  a  junc- 
ture, in  terms  of  U.S.-China  relations — it  is 
gratifying  to  have  this  occasion  to  look  back 
and  take  stock:  to  see  what  hurdles  we've 
already  surmounted,  to  assess  whether  we 
are  on  the  course,  and  to  plot  the  direction 
and  challenges  that  still  line  the  track 
ahead. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  administration, 
then-Secretary    Haig   sketched    the   broad 


54  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Febru- 
ary 1983,  pp.  7-9. 
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outlines  of  the  China  policy-to-be  in  an 
interview  published  in  Time  magazine.55  Fol- 
lowing the  direction  set  by  President  Rea- 
gan, Haig  stated  that  we  would  continue 
efforts  to  expand  our  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  The  Secretary 
characterized  this  relationship  and  its  devel- 
opment as  "a  fundamental  strategic  reality 
and  a  strategic  imperative  ...  of  overrid- 
ing importance  to  international  stability 
and  world  peace."  We  would  adhere  to  the 
communiques  associated  with  U.S.-China 
normalization,  he  said,  and  we  would  main- 
tain unofficial  relations  with  the  people  of 
Taiwan.  He  made  clear  then — as  did  I  and 
others  in  the  administration  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  down — that  we  would  seek  to  re- 
store dignity  to  the  conduct  of  these  peo- 
ple-to-people relations  with  Taiwan,  but 
that  we  would  observe  the  agreements  re- 
garding the  nature  of  these  relations  con- 
tained in  the  U.S.-China  Joint  Communi- 
que on  normalization  and  embodied  in  our 
domestic  law. 

In  June  1981,  Secretary  Haig  visited 
China,  the  first  such  visit  by  a  Secretary  of 
State  since  1977.  Haig  used  the  occasion  to 
inform  the  Chinese  of  President  Reagan's 
conviction  that  U.S.  policy  toward  China 
should  reflect  the  friendly  and  cooperative 
nature  of  our  relationship  and  of  the  admin- 
istration's plans  to  translate  that  into  practi- 
cal and  meaningful  terms  in  the  form  of  a 
three-pronged  initiative  designed  to  give 
teeth  to  the  relationship. 

First,  the  President  would  issue  a  direc- 
tive substantially  increasing  the  level  of 
technology  to  be  routinely  approved  for 
sale  to  China,  reflecting  our  intent  to  treat 
China  as  a  friendly,  non-allied  state. 

Second,  the  President  would  suspend  the 
prohibition  on  arms  sales  to  China  em- 
bodied in  our  arms  control  legislation,  per- 
mitting the  consideration  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  of  requests  to  export  munitions  list 
articles  to  China,  a  procedure  we  follow 
with  all  friendly  countries. 

Third,  the  President  would  propose  to 
Congress  that  it  amend  those  laws  that 
treated  China  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites,  to  make  clear 
that  we  do  not  consider  China  a  potential 
adversary  and  to  remove  legal  impediments 
to  our  further  cooperation. 


55  The  interview  was  published  in  Time  maga- 
zine, March  16,  1981,  pp.  24-25.  For  an  extract, 
including  the  statement  here  quoted,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  document 
489. 


The  administration  has  registered  signif- 
icant progress  in  implementing  this  policy 
on  all  three  counts. 

This  is  the  framework  from  which  we 
began  nearly  2  years  ago  to  manage  and 
direct  the  course  of  the  immensely  impor- 
tant U.S.-China  relationship.  It  was  gradu- 
ally discovered,  however,  that  a  keystone  in 
the  foundation  had  never  been  set  in  place. 
We  faced,  we  learned,  the  threat  of  collapse 
of  the  entire  structure  unless  we  could 
devise  a  way  of  inserting  and  devising  a 
proper  fit  for  that  keystone.  I  am  referring, 
of  course,  to  the  issue  of  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan  and  the  continuing  U.S.-China 
discussions  on  this  issue  which  culminated 
in  the  August  17  joint  communique. 

The  arms  sales  issue  was  one  deeply 
rooted  in  history,  touching  on  the  most 
basic  principles  and  the  deepest  sensitivities 
of  both  the  Chinese  and  ourselves.  For  that 
reason,  previous  U.S.  administrations  and 
the  Chinese  had  largely  skirted  the  issue  as 
we  worked  our  way  respectively  toward  nor- 
malization. The  Chinese,  however,  had  al- 
ways reserved  the  right  to  raise  the  issue, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1981,  we  found  we  could 
sidestep  it  no  longer. 

I  need  not  review  in  detail  the  10-month- 
long  negotiating  process  or  period  leading 
up  to  the  issuance  of  our  August  17  joint 
communique.  It  was  an  especially  difficult 
and  sensitive  time  for  both  sides.  The  senti- 
ment in  this  country  on  not  "abandoning" 
Taiwan  is  well  known,  and  the  Chinese,  for 
their  part,  have  repeatedly  made  reference 
to  the  feelings  of  China's  "1  billion  peo- 
ple." The  utility  of  the  communique  is  that 
it  has  provided  both  the  Chinese  and  our- 
selves with  a  means  of  handling  the  prob- 
lem in  a  way  that  allows  us  to  continue,  and 
hopefully  advance,  our  bilateral  relations 
without  compromising  important  principles 
on  either  side.  On  the  basis  of  policy  state- 
ments enunciated  by  both  governments  in 
the  communique,  I  believe  that  we  have 
found  that  good  fit  that  will  firm  up  the 
foundation  and  allow  for  the  development 
of  a  sound  and  solid  relationship  in  the 
period  ahead.  In  essence,  the  communique 
establishes  a  formula  whereby  the  Chinese 
state  that  they  will  strive  for  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  Taiwan  question,  and  we 
accordingly  state  that  under  those  circum- 
stances we  will  gradually  reduce  the  level  of 
our  arms  sales  to  Taiwan.  This  position  of 
ours  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act,  which  predicates  U.S.  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan  on  our  judgment  of 
Taiwan's  military  needs. 

Since  the  communique,  both  of  us  have 
been  taking  a  brief  respite  these  past  few 
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months,  turning  our  attention  to  pressing 
domestic  concerns.  We  have  had  an  elec- 
tion campaign;  the  Chinese  have  had  their 
12th  Party  Congress  in  September  and  a 
National  People's  Congress  in  December; 
and  other  international  trouble  spots  and 
relations  have  demanded  concern.  During 
this  period,  however,  there  has  been  an 
unfortunate  tendency  for  rhetoric  to  domi- 
nate the  headlines,  perhaps  with  domestic 
constituencies  in  mind.  Moreover,  reflect- 
ing the  fact  that  the  communique  process 
was  painful  and  difficult,  a  certain  uncom- 
fortable aftertaste  was  left  behind.  In  this 
same  period,  the  Chinese  have  been  widen- 
ing their  options  somewhat,  developing  an 
independent  foreign  policy  line  which 
stresses  identification  with  the  Third  World 
and  even  resuming  a  dialogue  with  Mos- 
cow. This  alignment  with  the  Third  World 
is  not  a  new  policy — we  have  watched  it 
evolve  for  at  least  2  years,  as  witness  the 
speeches  by  China's  representatives  in  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly — but  it  has  received 
even  greater  emphasis  lately.  The  Sino- 
Soviet  dialogue  is  a  more  recent  develop- 
ment. 

The  period  of  respite  is  ending.  Secre- 
tary Shultz  will  be  visiting  Beijing  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  for  what  we  hope  will 
be  serious,  constructive,  and  wide-ranging 
talks  with  the  Chinese  leadership.  It  is  time 
now  to  drop  the  rhetoric.  We  must  get  on 
with  the  practical  action  and  statesmanship 
necessary  to  advance  the  relationship  for 
the  benefit  of  both  our  peoples. 

Good  relations  with  China  have  served 
our  interests  well  over  the  past  decade.  I 
need  not  attempt  to  convince  this  audience 
of  the  benefits  which  have  accrued,  both 
strategic  and  otherwise.  China's  1  billion 
people  are  entering  the  mainstream  of  the 
international  economic  system.  The  volume 
and  value  of  bilateral  trade  between  our  two 
countries  has  grown  tremendously  in  the 
past  few  years.  China  is  now  our  14th  larg- 
est trading  partner  and  5th  largest  market 
for  agricultural  products.  And  China,  with 
its  extraordinarily  rich  cultural  tradition 
and  so  much  to  contribute,  has  moved  out 
of  its  former  isolation,  much  to  our  and  the 
world's  benefit.  More  than  9,000  Chinese 
students  are  now  enrolled  at  U.S.  educa- 
tional institutions.  More  than  500  Ameri- 
cans study  in  China  each  year,  and  tens  of 
thousands  more  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  for  an  incomparable  travel 
experience.  The  reciprocal  benefits  to 
China  as  it  embarks  on  its  ambitious  pro- 
gram  of  modernization   are   incalculable. 

The  strategic  element  has  always  been 
fundamental   to   the  development  of  our 


relations  as  well.  President  Reagan,  as  re- 
cently as  August,  has  said  that: 

"Building  a  strong  and  lasting  rela- 
tionship with  China  has  been  an  impor- 
tant foreign  policy  goal  of  four  consecu- 
tive administrations.  Such  a  relationship 
is  vital  to  our  long-term  national  security 
interests  and  contributes  to  stability  in 
East  Asia.  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  that  this  important 
strategic  relationship  be  advanced." 

In  addition,  however,  we  have  since  nor- 
malization maintained  that  China's  concen- 
tration on  economic  normalization  is  bene- 
ficial to  world  peace,  and  we  wish  to  assist  in 
this  modernization  process. 

Our  perceptions  of  many  of  the  world's 
more  troublesome  problems  are  in  close 
tandem.  We  endorse  the  Chinese  view  that 
the  Soviets  need  to  prove  with  deeds,  not 
words,  their  desire  to  make  progress  toward 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problems  they 
have  done  so  much  to  create  and  aggravate. 
The  Chinese  have  undertaken  a  series  of 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  and  have  spe- 
cifically aimed  at  progress  on  the  issues  of 
Soviet  troop  reductions  on  the  Sino-Soviet 
and  Sino-Mongolian  borders,  Soviet  with- 
drawal from  Afghanistan,  and  a  halt  to 
Soviet  support  for  the  Vietnamese  occupa- 
tion of  Kampuchea.  Both  sides  must  over- 
come a  bitter  legacy  of  military  confronta- 
tion if  they  are  to  reduce  tensions.  It  is  too 
early  to  speculate  on  prospects.  In  general, 
we  would  welcome  developments  that 
would  reduce  regional  and  global  tensions. 
We  would  also  welcome  genuine — not  sim- 
ply cosmetic — reductions  in  Soviet  armed 
forces  that  threaten  neighboring  states.  The 
Chinese,  however,  should  be  under  no  illu- 
sions as  they  proceed  with  these  talks,  and 
they  must  be  well  aware  of  the  continuing 
Soviet  deployment  of  advanced  weaponry, 
including  SS-20's  and  Backfire  bombers, 
east  of  the  Urals. 

Besides  shared  views  on  Afghanistan  and 
Kampuchea,  our  views  remain  close  in  in- 
ternational issues  ranging  from  U.S.-Japan 
defense  arrangements  to  U.S.  deployments 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  U.S.  missile  deploy- 
ments in  Europe,  and  the  need  for  a  strong 
NATO. 

In  areas  where  we  have  at  times  dif- 
fered— the  Middle  East,  southern  Africa, 
and  Third  World  issues — we  have  in  the 
past  been  able  to  conduct  a  constructive 
dialogue,  and  my  hope  is  that  we  will  be 
able  to  continue  so  in  the  future.  We  will,  in 
addition,  work  to  live  up  to  our  part  of  the 
understandings  expressed  in  the  August  17 
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communique,  as  we  will  expect  the  same  of 
the  Chinese. 

We  have  not — indeed,  we  could  not — 
ignore  some  of  the  more  simplistic  rhetoric 
that  has  been  emanating  from  Beijing  of 
late.  To  put  it  bluntly,  we  take  exception  to 
Chinese  references  to  us  as  "hegemonists" 
and  expect  better  from  the  Chinese  than 
being  lumped  together  with  the  Soviets  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  world's  ills.  Given  the 
complexity  of  international  issues  which 
confront  us  today,  a  "Xiu  Shou  Panguan" 
[to  stand  off  to  the  side — literally,  with  arms 
folded  and  hands  in  the  sleeves]56  approach 
will  no  longer  do.  We  know,  on  the  basis  of 
our  past  dialogue  with  Chinese  leaders,  that 
they  are  fully  at  home  with  more  sophisti- 
cated and  constructive  analyses.  As  Secre- 
tary Shultz  prepares  for  his  visit  to  China,  I 
am  confident  that  we  can  realize  a  success- 
ful return  to  the  kind  of  active,  serious, 
constructive,  statesmanlike  dialogue  that  is 
necessary  for  our  two  important  nations  to 
conduct  in  the  interest  of  regional  and 
global  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  the  differences  between  us.  Each 
side  will  be  closely  watching  the  other's 
performance  under  the  August  17  commu- 
nique, which  we  on  our  side,  of  course, 
intend  to  honor  fully.  China,  for  its  part, 
will  be  looking  for  us  to  provide  more  in  the 
way  of  technology  transfer  and  support  of 
its  economic  modernization.  There  has 
been  some  disappointment  on  this  score, 
perhaps  generated  by  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions. 

I  am  upbeat  on  the  future  of  U.S.-China 
relations.  The  very  fact  that  we  were  able  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  on  the  path  to  the 
communique  is  an  excellent  indication  of 
how  highly  each  side  values  the  relation- 
ship. The  momentum  is  now  building  for 
renewed  progress.  Secretary  Shultz's  visit 
will  provide  a  needed  shot  of  adrenalin.  It 
will  be  preceded  by  an  important  session  of 
the  U.S.-China  Joint  Economic  Commis- 
sion opening  today  in  Washington  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan  and  attended  on  China's  part  by- 
Finance  Minister  Wang  Bingqian.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  other  exchanges  of  high- 
level  visits.  In  short,  the  wheels  have  al- 
ready begun  to  turn  and  we're  heading  out 
of  the  station  moving  off  in  the  right  direc- 
tion again. 

With  the  foundation  now  hopefully  well 
repaired  and  proceeding  on  the  basis  of 


equalitv,  mutual  benefit,  and  mutual  trust, 
our  two  nations  which  have  so  much  to 
learn  from  and  so  much  to  offer  each  other 
are  ready  to  rechart  the  course  of  their 
relations.  I  believe  we  are  on  our  wav  to 
making  1983  a  good  year  for  U.S.-China 
relations. 

In  closing,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  look  at 
one  brief  moment  in  the  past  and  then 
ahead  to  the  coming  decades.  Just  over  a 
decade  ago  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  People, 
welcoming  President  Nixon  to  China,  the 
late  Premier  Zhou  Enlai  stated  to  the  world 
that  "the»Chinese  people  are  a  great  peo- 
ple, and  the  American  people  are  a  great 
people."  These  were  simple  words,  but  thev 
had  a  great  impact  on  me  as  he  called  upon 
the  two  nations  to  bring  to  an  end  a  long 
and  bitter  period  of  estrangement. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  world  has  grown  even  smaller 
in  the  10  years  since,  and  the  challenges 
facing  both  nations,  in  terms  of  meeting  our 
peoples'  needs  and  safeguarding  the  securi- 
ty of  our  planet,  are  greater  than  ever.  With 
cooperation,  hard  work,  and  a  sense  of 
vision,  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  can  accomplish  much  as 
they  face  these  challenges.  Together  we  can 
make  a  profound  contribution  to  the  region 
and  the  world  as  we  pursue  the  overall  goal 
of  world  peace. 


E.  Indonesia 


Document  502 

Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
(Holdridge)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  September 
14,  1982^ 

Recent  Developments  in 
East  Timor 

Thank  you  very   much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  before  you  and  the 
other   members   of  the   committee.    I   am 


56  Bracketed  note  appears  in  the  source  text. 
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pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  the  situation  in  East  Timor.  This  is 
the  fifth  time  the  State  Department  has 
testified  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  this  specific  subject  since  March 
1977. 

The  most  recent  such  occasion  was  in 
June  1980,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations. 

In  addition,  I  commented  on  the  situa- 
tion in  East  Timor  as  part  of  a  joint  hearing 
on  human  rights  in  East  Asia,  held  in  No- 
vember 1981  by  your  subcommittee  and  the 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions Subcommittee. 

It  is  important  as  we  examine  this  com- 
plex situation  in  East  Timor  that  we  give 
due  note  both  to  the  progress  that  has  been 
achieved  in  meeting  the  humanitarian 
needs  of  the  Timorese  people  as  well  as  to 
the  problems  that  remain. 

We  don't  want  to  disguise  the  fact  there 
are  problems  and  that  these  need  to  be 
addressed  on  a  continuing  basis.  U.S.  policy 
with  regard  to  East  Timor  has  been  consist- 
ent through  three  administrations.  We  ac- 
cept the  incorporation  of  East  Timor  into 
Indonesia,  without  recognizing  that  a  valid 
act  of  self-determination  has  taken  place 
there. 

We  simply  say  it  is  impossible  and  im- 
practical to  turn  back  the  clock.  Our  efforts 
now  are  concentrated  on  doing  what  we  can 
to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  Timorese 
people.  Particularly,  we  have  found  that 
progress  can  be  achieved  only  by  working 
closely  with  the  Indonesian  Government 
and  with  the  international  organizations  ac- 
tive in  East  Timor. 

In  addition  to  our  concern  regarding 
East  Timor,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
important  elements  in  our  relationship  with 
Indonesia. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  submerge  these  in  our 
concerns  about  the  situation  in  East  Timor. 
We  value  highly  our  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  Indonesia  and  expect  it  to  con- 
tinue. 

In  fact,  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
visit  of  President  Suharto  of  Indonesia  next 
month. 

Let  me  proceed  by  outlining  our  view  of 
current  conditions  in  East  Timor. 

Any  consideration  of  the  current  food 
and  health  situation  in  East  Timor  must 
begin  by  acknowledging  the  major  relief 
effort  undertaken  jointly  by  the  Indonesian 


Government,  international  agencies  and 
the  United  States  and  other  donors  from 
mid- 1979  to  early  1981. 

By  April  1981,  the  involved  international 
agencies  concluded  that  the  emergency  sit- 
uation had  been  overcome  and  that  the 
long-term  needs  of  the  Timorese  people 
could  best  be  met  by  shifting  emphasis  from 
relief  to  development. 

In  the  last  year,  there  have  been  reports 
that  the  food  situation  was  again  deteriorat- 
ing and  East  Timor  was  facing  the  threat  of 
famine. 

Since  the  economy  and  agricultural  base 
of  East  Timor  are  extremely  fragile,  the 
United  States  has  been  quick  to  look  into 
any  reports  of  food  shortages. 

Based  on  our  monitoring,  it  is  our  view 
that  East  Timor  is  not  now  facing  a  famine 
situation,  nor  the  threat  of  famine  in  the 
near  future. 

However,  in  some  isolated  areas,  partic- 
ularly in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  island, 
there  are  food  shortages.  These  areas  de- 
mand and  are  apparently  receiving  immedi- 
ate attention. 

Serious  health  problems  remain  in  East 
Timor.  Malaria  is  a  particularly  acute  prob- 
lem, affecting  large  numbers  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  Indonesian  Government  and  the 
international  agencies  have  ongoing  pro- 
grams to  address  both  food  and  health 
problems,  and  we  are  supportive  of  those. 

With  regard  to  the  military  situation, 
Fretilin,  the  Timorese  guerrilla  group  does 
not  seriously  threaten  overall  Indonesian 
authority. 

Fretilin  does,  however,  retain  the  capa- 
bility to  conduct  occasional,  limited  opera- 
tions. Its  operations  continue  to  result  in 
some   Indonesian   and   Fretilin   casualties. 

There  are  unconfirmed  reports  of  a  re- 
cent upsurge  in  Fretilin  activity,  perhaps 
designed  for  propaganda  impact  in  advance 
of  the  upcoming  UNGA  session.  This  is  a 
characteristic  we  have  noted  in  past  years. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  people  of  East 
Timor  turned  out  in  large  numbers  in  May 
of  this  year  to  participate  for  the  first  time  in 
Indonesian  national  elections. 

The  elections  in  the  province  were  car- 
ried out  without  disruption,  in  a  completely 
peaceful  atmosphere. 

We  remain  concerned  about  reports  of 
abuses  in  connection  with  military  opera- 
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tions.  One  of  the  more  extreme  charges 
made  is  that  Indonesian  forces  have  en- 
gaged in  a  systematic  effort  to  kill  innocent 
Timorese.  We  have  found  no  evidence  to 
support  such  a  charge. 

There  are  also  recurring  charges  of  dis- 
appearances and  mistreatment  of 
Timorese.  While  any  abuse  of  human  rights 
is  deplorable,  the  number  of  allegations  of 
physical  mistreatment  and  disappearance 
has  declined  since  the  period  of  fiercest 
fighting  between  Indonesia  and  Fretilin 
forces  in  1976-78. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  continuing  to  fol- 
low allegations  of  military  abuses  of  this 
sort. 


Detainees 

Another  positive  development  is  that 
there  is  more  information  available  to  the 
international  community  on  the  numbers 
and  conditions  of  detainees  in  East  Timor 
as  a  result  of  the  increased  international 
access  permitted  by  the  Government  of 
Indonesia  to  the  principal  places  of  deten- 
tion: Comarca  Prison  in  Dili  and  Atauro 
Island  off  the  coast  of  East  Timor. 

An  ICRC  team  visited  East  Timor  in 
February  to  begin  a  program  of  prison 
visitation  and  visited  both  sites. 

Most  persons  suspected  by  the  Indone- 
sian Government  of  supporting,  or  sym- 
pathizing with  Fretilin  are  detained  on 
Atauro  Island. 

The  ICRC  team,  on  its  February  trip, 
spent  4  days  on  Atauro  and  reported  3,737 
persons  had  been  temporarily  relocated  to 
the  island.  Most  of  these  people  had  been 
sent  to  Atauro  during  military  sweep  opera- 
tions in  1981. 

We  have  no  reliable  information  on  the 
precise,  current  population  on  Atauro,  but 
have  no  reason  to  believe  it  has  dramatically 
changed  in  recent  months. 

A  recent  Embassy  visitor  indicated  con- 
ditions on  Atauro  have  improved  consider- 
ably since  the  ICRC  began  its  prison  visita- 
tion program  in  February. 

Let  me  now  report  on  what  is  being  done 
to  address  the  humanitarian  and  economic 
development  problems  that  remain  in  East 
Timor. 

By  far  the  most  active  and  important  role 
is  being  undertaken  by  the  Government  of 
Indonesia  itself,  which  has  significantly  ex- 
panded its  development  activities  in  East 
Timor  each  vear  since  1976. 


This  Indonesian  effort  is  even  more 
striking  when  viewed  in  the  context  of  that 
country's  overall  development  needs.  Al- 
though faced  in  each  of  its  26  far-flung 
Provinces  with  enormous  socioeconomic 
problems,  the  GOI  has  given  top  develop- 
ment priority  to  East  Timor.  This  year  it 
will  spend  more  per  capita  on  development 
in  East  Timor  than  in  any  other  Province. 

It  also  must  be  noted  that  the  Govern- 
ment's development  effort  must,  by  neces- 
sity, be  concentrated  at  this  stage  on  funda- 
mental infrastructure  projects,  since  there 
were  almost  no  basic  facilities  at  the  time  of 
the  Portuguese  withdrawal. 

I  might  add  I  have  gone  into  this  ques- 
tion of  what  the  Indonesian  Government  is 
doing  in  greater  detail  in  my  prepared  state- 
ment. 

Supplementing  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment efforts,  the  international  organiza- 
tions have  made  a  major  contribution  to 
improving  the  welfare  of  the  Timorese  peo- 
ple. Going  about  their  tasks  in  a  nonpoliti- 
cal,  nonpolemical  way,  they  have  succeeded 
where  a  confrontational  approach  would 
surely  have  failed. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  [ICRC]2  has  five  ongoing  activities  in 
East  Timor.  First,  it  is  continuing  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  Indonesian  Red 
Cross  in  support  of  food  and  health  pro- 
grams in  East  Timor. 

Second,  ICRC  is  serving  as  the  interme- 
diary for  family  reunification  of  persons 
with  immediate  relatives  in  Portugal  and 
elsewhere. 

Third,  it  has  administered  a  tracing  pro- 
gram to  assist  Timorese,  both  in  Timor  and 
abroad,  to  locate  missing  or  displaced  rela- 
tives. 

Fourth,  as  already  noted,  in  February 
1982,  the  ICRC  began  a  program  of  prison 
visitations. 

Finally,  food  and  medical  supplies  pro- 
vided through  ICRC  since  March  to  detain- 
ees on  Atauro  have  had  a  significant  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  conditions  of  detention. 
This  program  is  continuing. 

Catholic  Relief  Services  [CRS],  which 
had  the  largest  program  in  East  Timor 
during  the  international  relief  effort,  has 
turned  its  attention  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 


2  This  and  following  bracketed  notes  appear  in 
the  source  text. 
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It  is  administering  a  5-year,  $5-million 
river  basin  development  plan. 

A  third  international  agency,  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emergen- 
cy Fund  [UNICEF],  has  recently  begun 
work  in  East  Timor. 

UNICEF  will  work  with  the  Indonesian 
Red  Cross  in  providing  primary  health  care 
services  to  the  women  and  children  in  seven 
villages  where  health  conditions  are 
poorest. 

All  three  of  the  agencies  listed  above 
have  expatriate  staff  in  Djakarta  who  travel 
frequently  to  East  Timor  and  enjoy  good 
access  throughout  the  province. 

In  addition  to  the  international  agency 
programs,  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development  [USAID]  is  working  direct- 
ly with  the  Indonesian  Government  in  im- 
plementing a  malaria  control  program 
under  a  $3.6  million  agreement  signed  in 
mid- 1980  to  cover  the  entire  island  of 
Timor,  both  East  and  West. 

When  the  project  is  complete,  an  esti- 
mated 45  percent  of  the  population  of  East 
Timor  will  be  protected  against  malaria. 

Another  area  of  U.S.  concern  is  access  to 
East  Timor.  While  international  access  to 
East  Timor  remains  limited,  there  has  been 
major  improvement  in  recent  months. 

In  addition  to  a  continuation  of  the  im- 
proved access  to  East  Timor  enjoyed  by 
U.S.  mission  and  international  agency  per- 
sonnel, there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  journalists  and  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel allowed  to  visit  the  island.  Among 
these  have  been  a  U.S.  academic  group, 
including  Stanley  Roth  of  Chairman  Solarz' 
staff  in  November  1981;  former  Australian 
Prime  Minister  Gough  Whitlam  in  February 
of  this  year,  journalists  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal;  and  Reu- 
ters News  Agency  in  May/June;  members  of 
the  Djakarta  diplomatic  community  in  early 
August;  and  an  American  Jesuit  official  in 
late  August  1982. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  recent 
flurry  of  press  articles  on  East  Timor  is 
precisely  because  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment has  been  increasingly  willing  to  let 
outsiders  into  the  Province  to  take  a  look  at 
the  situation  firsthand. 

Increased  access  to  East  Timor  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  how  quiet  efforts  are 
most  effective  in  addressing  Indonesian 
human  rights  concerns. 

Our  Embassy  in  Jakarta  also  has  followed 
closely  the  matter  of  family  reunions  and 


repatriation  of  Portuguese  citizens  from 
East  Timor,  the  majority  of  whom  have 
been  proceeding  for  residence  either  in 
Portugal  or  Australia. 

Progress  is  being  made,  but  details  have 
not  generally  been  made  public. 

In  conclusion,  the  record  shows  progress 
in  many  areas. 

The  Indonesian  Government  has  dem- 
onstrated a  willingness  to  come  to  grips 
with  some  of  the  most  disturbing  problems, 
as  evidenced  by  increased  international  ac- 
cess, the  beginning  of  the  prison  visitation 
program,  and  the  entry  of  UNICEF  into  the 
province. 

We  will  continue  to  follow  events  in  East 
Timor  closely,  taking  every  appropriate  op- 
portunity to  continue  our  quiet  dialog  with 
Indonesians  who  are  capable  of  influencing 
developments  in  the  province  and  fostering 
the  kind  of  humanitarian  progress  which  is 
our  common  goal. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  we  are  not  going  to  minimize  the 
fact  that  problems  continue  to  exist  in  East 
Timor,  I  am  simply  saying  that  we  are  doing 
our  best  through  our  own  efforts,  to  see 
what  we  can  do  to  improve  this  situation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Document  503 

Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,  October  8,  1982  (Extracts)3 

Upcoming  State  Visit  of 
President  Soeharto 

Senior  Department  Official.  Let  me 
fill  you  in,  if  I  may,  on  the  background  of 
the  Soeharto  visit  to  the  United  States,  the 
reasons  why  we  have  indeed  invited  Presi- 
dent Soeharto  to  pay  an  official  visit  to  the 
United  States.4 

First,  Indonesia  is  a  very  interesting 
developing  country.  It  is  beginning  to  real- 


3  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  This  back- 
ground briefing,  which  began  at  4:30  p.m.,  was 
conducted  by  a  senior  Department  of  State  offi- 
cial. 

4  President  Soeharto  visited  the  United  States 
from  October  12  to  15,  1982;  see  documents  infra 
and  505. 
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ize  its  potential  now  after  a  period  of  some 
12  or  so  years  of  concentrating  on  capital 
investment;  this  capital  investment  is  begin- 
ning to  pay  off.  Those  of  you  who  have 
visited  Indonesia  over  the  years  as  I  have,  I 
think  will  begin  to  see  some  rather  startling 
changes  in  the  whole  way  of  life,  certainly  in 
the  areas  where  the  development  has  been 
most  concentrated,  the  areas  around  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Kalimantan  (or  Borneo) 
where  again,  you're  beginning  to  see  the 
payoff  of  long  years  of  investment  and  very 
large  big-ticket  capital  projects. 

Indonesia  is  going  to  be  a  very  important 
country  by  the  end  of  this  century.  Already 
of  course,  by  virtue  of  its  population — 150 
million  people — it  is,  incidentally,  the  larg- 
est Islamic  country  in  the  world.  It's  strate- 
gic location,  the  Malacca  Straits,  Sunda 
Straits,  and  Lombok,  put  it  right  astride  the 
very  strategic  oil  lines,  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication especially  for  oil  between  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Japan. 

It  is  also  a  very  integral  part  of  ASEAN. 
The  ASEAN  countries  today  are  totalling  a 
population  of  some  250  million.  Indonesia 
is  a  very  important  trading  partner  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  very  large  invest- 
ments there.  Economically,  politically,  and 
in  the  security  sense,  we  regard  our  rela- 
tionship with  Indonesia  as  being  extremely 
important. 

Let  me  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  ASEAN 
aspect,  that  Indonesia  is  indeed  a  very  key 
member  of  ASEAN.  The  Indonesians  like  to 
harken  back  to  1975  or  1976,  when  after  a 
period  of  some  years  of  languishing,  it 
began  to  move  ahead  very  vigorously,  and 
its  movement  ahead  was  in  part  stimulated 
by  President  Soeharto,  who  had  convened  a 
summit  meeting  of  all  the  ASEAN  Heads  of 
State  at  Bali,  in  January  1976.  I  think  you 
can  legitimately  [say?]  it  was  that  Bali  meet- 
ing that  started  the  momentum  again  for 
ASEAN  and  turned  it  into  the  kind  of  an 
organization  which  exists  today. 

The  Indonesians  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  instrumental  in  getting 
ASEAN  going  again,  and  President  Soehar- 
to, I  know,  regards  his  relationship  with  the 
ASEAN  countries  [as?]  very  important;  and 
ASEAN  is,  in  fact,  a  very  key  element  in 
Indonesian  foreign  policy.  Of  course,  in 
that  regard,  we,  the  Indonesians  and  the 
rest  of  ASEAN  all  see  eye-to-eye.  Our  policy 
in  Southeast  Asia  takes  ASEAN  as  its  key- 
stone, and  we  want  to  be  very  supportive  of 
what  ASEAN  is  trying  to  do. 

I  might  mention  that  ASEAN  has,  of 
course,  in  the  last  several  years  played  a 


very  key  role  in  the  whole  question  of 
Kampuchea  and  the  Vietnamese  occupation 
of  that  country.  The  events  of  this  year  at 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  bear 
out  the  fact  that  ASEAN  continues  to  play  a 
very,  very  important  part  in  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  trying  to  get  the  Vietnamese  out  of 
Kampuchea.  As  I  said,  we're  very  support- 
ive of  what  ASEAN  is  trying  to  do  in  this 
regard  as  well  as  in  other  matters. 

Apropos  of  ASEAN  in  general,  the  250 
million  people  in  ASEAN  together  repre- 
sent the  United  States  fifth  largest  trading 
partner.  Last  year,  our  total  volume  of  trade 
both  ways  was  over  $21  billion.  Together 
with  Indonesia,  the  other  countries  of 
ASEAN  also  occupy  a  very  strategic  posi- 
tion as  well  as  an  economic  position  in  our 
scale  of  things. 

Finally,  let  me  talk  about  one  other  as- 
pect. President  Soeharto  has  now  been 
President  of  Indonesia  for  16  years.  He  is 
acknowledged  as  a  very  major  figure  on  the 
world  scene,  something  of  a  world 
statesman.  It  is  President  Soeharto,  really, 
who  has  led  Indonesia  away  from  the  chaos 
that  characterized  the  Sukarno  era,  and  got 
Indonesia  away  from  the  very  disasterous 
economic  policies  of  that  time  onto  the 
development  track  which  I  mentioned  to 
you  earlier,  where  Indonesia  is  really  mak- 
ing very  striking  progress. 

President  Soeharto  is  a  friend  of  the 
United  States — we  regard  him  as  such — and 
we  want  to  reinforce  that  friendship.  His 
last  official  visit  to  the  United  States  was  in 
1970 — that's  12  years  ago;  his  most  recent 
trip  was  a  very  informal,  very  quick  one  to 
Camp  David  in  1975.  But  it  is,  in  our  view, 
the  best  way  to  show  how  high  we  value  the 
relationship  with  the  country  and  the  peo- 
ple, is  through  an  official  visit  by  a  Chief  of 
State  as  indeed  we're  anticipating  begin- 
ning next  week. 

Now  I'd  be  very  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  would  like  to  throw  my 
way. 

Q.  You  used  the  phrase  "strengthening 
the  relationship."  What  do  you  all  mean  by 
"strengthening  the  relationship?"  Is  it  a 
vague  term  or  is  it  a  specific  one — you  want 
to   strengthen   specific   military   relations? 

A.  I'm  not  talking  about  this  in,  shall  I 
say,  military  terms.  On  the  contrary,  we're 
not  regarding  our  relationship  with  In- 
donesia as  having  any  kind  of  specific  mili- 
tary application.  What  I  am  talking  about  is 
just  a  degree  of  understanding — you  might 
say  rapport — which  exists  between  the  two 
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countries,  that  if  there  are  some  differences 
in  our  approach  to  international  issues,  one 
way  to  address  these  differences  is  through 
person-to-person  contact  at  the  highest 
level.  Understanding  is  then  increased 
thereby.  This  is  the  kind  of  concept  that  we 
have  in  mind. 

Although  there  will  be  other  things  that 
will  be  addressed  as  well,  I  think  the  basic 
point  to  get  across  here.  .  .  is  the  kind  of 
the  understanding,  the  strengthening  of  the 
understanding,  the  rapport,  which  exists 
between  the  two  countries. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  things  on  which 
the  two  countries  disagree? 

A.  I  would  say  that  being  an  Islamic 
country,  we  would  find  some  differences  of 
approach  in  Indonesian  policy  with  respect 
to  the  Middle  East  situation,  but  obviously, 
not  of  a  magnitude  to  interfere  with  the 
other  factors  that  I've  talked  about.  And  we 
are  looking  to  a  very  successful  visit  of 
President  Soeharto  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  is  the  U.S.  assessment  of  oil 
production  coming  from  Indonesia  in  the 
long  term? 

A.  That  is  a  debatable  point.  At  the 
moment,  Indonesia  is  producing  about  1.3 
million  barrels  per  day.  That's  the  figure 
assigned  to  it  by  OPEC.  They  could  do 
more.  I  think  they  could  probably  go  up  to 
1.6  or  1.7  without  any  strain. 

It's  anybody's  guess  how  long  they  could 
maintain,  say,  total  production  up  around 
the  1.7  million  barrels-per-day  level.  I  recall 
when  I  was  in  Singapore  a  few  years  ago, 
there  were  some  projections  which  sug- 
gested that  Indonesian  production  might 
start  to  taper  off  later  on  in  the  80's.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  a  sufficient  amount  of 
exploration  and  development  on  the  part  of 
the  oil  companies — and  there  are  a  number 
of  finds  which  have  been  located  which 
haven't  even  begun  exploitation  yet. 

I  think  at  this  point  we  would  be  very 
reluctant  to  predict  when  there  might  be  a 
sloughing  off  of  Indonesian  oil  production. 
It  looks  like  it  will  go  at  present  levels, 
capable  of  going  well  into  certainly  the  next 
decade,  at  the  production  level  that  it  is 
occupying  right  now. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  dissent  in  In- 
donesia about  the  OPEC  policies.  Do  you 
see  any  splits  there  whatsoever,  political 
splits  with  other  oil-producing  nations? 

A.  I  would  judge  that  Indonesia  is  prob- 
ably beset  by  the  same  differences  or  differ- 


ences of  interpretation  that  affect  OPEC  as 
a  whole,  that  we  have  a  situation  worldwide 
where  the  consumption  has  not  been  up  to 
what  OPEC  had  predicted  in  areas  of  oil 
glut. 

I  might  add  that  Indonesia,  knowing  that 
there  are  problems  in  this  regard,  that  is  as 
far  as  oil  production,  is  looking  around  for 
other  sources  of  energy.  One  of  the  areas 
where  they  are  beginning  to  develop  rather 
markedly  is  in  coal,  both  in  Sumatra  and  in 
Borneo — Kalimantan. 

Q.  Let  me  just  follow  that  up?  I  realize 
that  they  have  the  same  problems  as  the 
other  oil-producing  countries.  But  what  I'm 
asking  about  specifically  is,  do  you  see  them 
staying  within  the  guidelines  set  down  by 
OPEC  as  far  as  low  production,  or  do  you 
think  they  want  to  go  their  own  way?  Do  you 
see  any  signs  of  that? 

A.  I  haven't  seen  any  sign  that  Indonesia 
is  prepared  to  go  off  in  [on]  a  course  inde- 
pendent from  the  rest  of  OPEC. 

Q.  Indonesia's  Ambassador  yesterday 
was  asked  whether  or  not  his  country  saw 
American  foreign  policy  toward  Asia  as 
being  coherent  and  unified.  His  reply,  as  I 
recall,  was  generally  along  the  lines  that  his 
country  seeks  clarification  from  the  United 
States  on  some  key  points,  including  the 
U.S.  backing  for  an  expanded  Japanese  de- 
fense force  and  the  concept  that  that  de- 
fense would  extend  1,000  nautical  miles  to 
sea,  and  also  the  American  encouragement 
of  an  expanded  Chinese  or  perhaps  U.S. 
sales  to  China. 

Do  you  expect  this  to  come  up?  And 
what  would  be  the  U.S.  attitude  toward 
these  questions? 

A.  If  the  Ambassador  said  that  those  are 
questions  likely  to  be  raised,  I  would  accept 
that,  and  we  are  prepared  to  address  both 
those  questions.  Let  me  talk  about  Japan 
first:  I,  personally,  have  had  some  contacts 
with  senior  Indonesian  officials  over  the  last 
several  weeks,  most  recently  in  New  York, 
and  previous  to  that  time  also  since  the 
ASEAN  post-ministerial  meeting  in  Sin- 
gapore last  June,  so  we  are  aware  of  the 
concerns  that  the  ASEAN's  as  a  group  have 
about  the  possibility  of,  say,  Japan's  being 
used  by  the  United  States  as  a  surrogate, 
and  our  turning  over  the  security  of  East 
Asia  to  the  Japanese. 

Well,  (a)  we  have  no  intention  of  doing 
that.  When  we  are  talking  about  an  expan- 
sion in  the  Japanese  military  role,  what  we 
are  hoping  for  is  nothing  more  than  Japan's 
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living  up  to  the  objective  which  Japan  has 
set  for  itself,  that  is  defense  of  the  air  and 
sea  approaches  of  Japan  out  to  a  distance  of 
1,000  nautical  miles.  The  line  would  fall 
between  Taiwan  and  the  northern  Philip- 
pines, the  Bashi  Channel. 

Q.  Excuse  me.  Where  do  you  measure 
the  1,000  nautical  miles  from? 

A.  Well,  the  Japanese  have  done  this.  I 
suppose  you'd  draw  it  out  from  Tokyo  Bay. 
But  at  least  I  can  tell  you  this,  it  does  not 
extend  any  farther  south  than  the  Bashi 
Channel,  and  that  it  is  all  defensive.  The 
accent  is  on  defense  of  the  sea  and  air  ap- 
proaches to  the  home  islands  out  to  this 
distance. 

We  are  not  interested  in  turning  Japan 
into  a  new  military  power  in  East  Asia.  What 
we're  hoping  for  is  Japan's  picking  up  some 
of  the  slack  in  the  defensive  situation  in  East 
Asia  caused  by  the  added  roles  and  missions 
which  our  Seventh  Fleet  has  had  to  assume 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  consequence  of 
the  developments  in  the  Middle  East,  espe- 
cially since  the  Iran-Iraq  and  Afghan  situa- 
tions developed. 

The  Japanese  military  posture,  from  all 
accounts,  is  to  be  defensive.  All  we're  ask- 
ing is  that  they  fill  out  the  blanks,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  requirement  of  1,000  nautical 
miles. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say 
"pick  up  some  of  the  slack  in  Southeast  Asia 
caused  by  the  new  roles  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet"? 

A.  In  East  Asia.  You  know,  the  Seventh 
Fleet  was  originally  designed  to  maintain  a 
power  balance  in  East  Asia,  but  now  some 
of  its  ships  and  aircraft  are  spending  a  good 
part  of  their  time  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  does  leave  the  rest  of  the  area  some- 
what more  vulnerable.  In  that,  we  would 
like  to  have  the  Japanese  help  out,  do  more, 
in  defense  of  the  home  islands,  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  where  you  meas- 
ured, the  Ambassador  expressed  some  con- 
cern that  if  you  measured  from  Okinawa, 
then  it  would  fall  into  Indonesian  waters. 

A.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  intention 
of  going  beyond  the  Bashi  Channel.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  rearm  Japan,  to  give  Japan 
a  security  responsibility  beyond  the  mission 
which  the  Japanese  have  set  for  themselves. 

Q.  What  kind  of  trade  or  economic  is- 
sues do  you  expect  will  come  up  next  Tues- 
day? 


A.  I  suppose,  just  in  general  terms,  the 
economic  issues  would  probably  concern 
more  than  the  North  South  type.  The  In- 
donesians, being  a  developing  country,  are 
much  interested  in  the  whole  North-South 
concept  and  the  developed  countries 
providing  the  kind  of  assistance  to  the 
developing  countries  which  will  meet  their 
needs.  I  think  that  the  Presidents  will  prob- 
ably talk  in  broad  and  general  terms  against 
issues  such  as  that. 

There  fare  other  lesser  issues  which 
might  come  up  about,  say,  levels  of  Ameri- 
can assistance,  or  other  matters  such  as 
investment,  or  what-have-you.  But  I  would 
expect  those  would  be  taken  up  outside  the 
Presidential  level.  With  President  Soeharto 
is  coming  Minister  Widjojo  and  others  who 
are  amply  qualified  to  talk  about  these  other 
issues,  and  they  will  be  doing  so,  in  my 
judgment. 

Q.  Will  he  speak  with  Baldrige  or 
Regan? 

A.  Yes,  yes. 

Q.  At  what  forum,  at  the  Shultz  lunch- 
eon, perhaps? 

A.  Yes,  at  the  Shultz  luncheon  for  some 
and  special  calls  for  others. 

Q.  Is  the  United  States  at  this  point 
ready  to  consider  increased  levels  of  Ameri- 
can assistance? 

A.  What  we're  considering  is  some  in- 
crease, Congress  being  willing,  in  our  for- 
eign military  sales  program  to  Indonesia, 
but  our  economic  levels  are  remaining 
roughly  the  same.  As  I  said,  we  just  pledged 
somewhere  around — what  was  it? 

Official.  Almost  $100  million. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Al- 
most $100  million  at  the  IGGI  meeting  in 
Amsterdam,  and  our  aid  levels  will  fall 
roughly  in  at  a  sort  of  a  mixture  of  develop- 
ment assistance  and  P.L.-480;  and  they  will 
stay  at  about  the  same  level. 

They  have  been  at  that  same  level  for 
several  years,  and  I  don't  anticipate  any 
major  shift. 

Q.  What  magnitude  do  you  expect  to  be 
considered  in  the  FMS? 

A.  The  FMS  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$40  million. 

Q.  Now.  And  what  will  it  be? 
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A.  We  hope  to  get  it  up  above  that,  but 
again  that  depends  on  a  whole  lot  of  factors, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  Congress. 

Q.  Is  that  fiscal  '83,  this  number? 

A.  Yes.  That  will  be  for  FY  '83. 


Q.  Is  there  any  weakening  of  ASEAN  on 
the  question  of  Kampuchea  and  how  does 
Indonesia — 

A.  On  the  contrary.  I  think  that  ASEAN 
has  stayed  remarkably  firm.  .  .  . 

Q.  So  that's  not  likely  to  be  a  major — 

A.  I  don't  think  so,  although  I  suspect 
that  we  will  indeed  congratulate  the  In- 
donesians for  the  role  which  they've  played 
in  ASEAN  and  in  turn  the  role  which 
ASEAN  is  playing  with  respect  to  the  Viet- 
namese occupation  of  Kampuchea. 

Q.  Are  they  asking  us  to  do  more  in 
terms  of  military  support  or  other  kinds  of 
support  for  them? 

A.  I  think  they  understand  our  position: 
That  we've  made  it  very  plain  that  we're  not 
going  to  provide  military  assistance,  and 
that  while  we  are  prepared  to  consider  in 
concert  with  ASEAN — keeping  in  touch 
with  them,  how  we  might  be  helpful  in  other 
ways— our  assistance  will  not  go  to  anyone 
except  the  non-Communist  elements  in  the 
coalition.  That  would  be  to  Prince  Sihanouk 
and  to  Son  Sann. 


Q.  Does  the  administration  on  that 
point  have  any  response  to,  I  believe  it's 
Senator  Tsongas'  group  in  Congress  that 
has  written  the  President,  asking  for  a  con- 
sideration of  aid? 

A.  The  response  would  be  the  one  that  I 
gave  to  Congressman  Solarz  in  his  East  Asia 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  very  recently.5 

I  just  happen  to  have  the  texts  here,  and 
if  any  of  you  are  interested,  you  can  pick 
them  up  on  the  way  out.  But  that — 

Q.  The  policy  hasn't  changed? 

A.  The  policy  hasn't  changed  since  I 
testified  before  the  Solarz  subcommittee. 


Q.  Getting  back  to  some- 

thing .  .  .  asked  earlier  that  was  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  question  about  Japan,  it 
would  be — 

A.  I  forgot  to  mention  China,  didn't  I? 
Let  me  talk  about  China,  too. 

I'll  refer  you  to  what  Deputy  Secretary 
Stoessel  said  in  Singapore  at  the  post-min- 
isterial ASEAN  meeting — that  was  last 
June — that  we  regard  ASEAN  as  the  key- 
stone of  our  policy  toward  Southeast  Asia, 
and  we  would  not  let  the  relations  with  any 
other  country,  such  as  China  and  including 
China,  get  in  the  way  of  our  relationship 
with  the  ASEAN  countries.6 

We  will  carry  out  our  relationship  with 
China  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  ASEAN 
countries. 

Q.  Nonetheless,  did  you  encounter 
some  wondering  concern  on  those 
grounds? 

A.  Less  now  rather  than  earlier,  I  think. 
We've  been  talking  this  matter  over  for 
quite  some  time,  and  I've  noticed  that  with- 
out mentioning  what  particular  represent- 
ative of  what  particular  country,  they  said 
that  knowing  the  difficulties  that  we  had 
since  last  October  and  the  question  of 
reaching  agreement  on  a  joint  communi- 
que,7 they  understand  full  well  the  nature  of 
our  relationship  with  China  and  they're  not 
as  concerned  about  it  surely  now  as  they 
were  then,  having  seen  the  difficulties  that 
we  had. 

Q.  Although  a  formal  security  arrange- 
ment with  Indonesia  is  nowhere  in  sight,  is 
it  fair  to  assume  that  over  the  years  the  two 
countries  will  be  drawn  closer  in  unofficial 
situations? 

A.  Do  you  mean  the  United  States  and 
Indonesia? 

Q.  The   United   States   and   Indonesia. 

A.  Certainly,  we're  not  going  to  seek  a 
formal  relationship,  but  we  do— certainly 
we  respond  to  their  security  concerns  by 
providing  FMS,  and  we  hope  that  we  can 
provide  more,  and  we're  also  providing 
something  called  IMET.  I  think  you're 
probably  familiar  with  it — International 
Military  Educational  Training. 

I  think  Indonesia  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  recipients — second. 


5  See  supra. 


6  See  Stoessel's  address,  June  18,  document 
473. 

7  Regarding     the     U.S.-China     communique, 
August  17,  see  document  495. 
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Q.  But  do  they  have  specific  weaponry 
in  mind? 

A.  They're  thinking  of  air  patrol  aerial 
surveillance  and  naval  vessels  capable  of 
keeping  an  eye  on  all  the  many  islands 
which  they  have  in  the  Indonesian  territory. 

Q.  The  Indonesians  have  expressed 
some  interest  in  providing  for  the  security 
of  their  own  sea  lanes  toward  the  mid- 
1990's  based  on  a  system  of  land-based 
missiles. 

I  wonder  if  that  has  come  to  your  atten- 
tion whether  the  United  States  would  en- 
courage them  in  that  direction? 

A.  We  wouldn't  want  to  tell  them  what 
they  should  do  in  their  own  defense.  That's 
a  judgment  that  they,  themselves,  are  going 
to  make,  and  we  will  be  supportive  where 
we  can.  That's  point  number  one. 

Point  number  two:  That's  an  element 
which  we  have  not  discussed. 

Q.  What  kind  of  planes  would  they  use 
for  aerial  patrol? 

A.  I  have  an  understanding  that  they're 
interested  in  a  variant  of  some  commercial 
aircraft  which  could  be  used  both  for  trans- 
ports and  also  for  aerial  surveillance. 

Q.  This  IMET  increase  doesn't  envision 
American  trainers  and  what-not  on  the 
ground  there,  does  it? 

A.  No.  It  means  Indonesians  coming  to 
the  United  States  and  going  to  American 
service  schools  and  American  technical 
training  schools. 

Q.  Is  there  any  concern  in  this  adminis- 
tration about  the  fact  that  there  is  no  pre- 
sent U.S.  Ambassador? 

A.  We're  working  [on]  the  problem. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  status  report  on 
that? 

A.  I  can't  give  you  a  status  report.  All  I 
can  say  is  the  problem  is  being  addressed. 

Q.  Isn't  Mr.  Kane's  [Crane's]  nomination 
about  to  be  announced? 

A.  I  can't  comment  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  any  kind  of  announce- 
ment during  this  visit? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  predict.  It's  all 
something  that  is  being  handled  at  the 
White  House  level,  and  from  where  I  sit  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  add  anything  to  it. 

Q.  You  know  Indonesia's  in  a  bit  of  an 
economic  bind  right  now — 


A.  Yes.  I  do  know  that. 

Q.  — and  I  was  wondering  whether,  al- 
though a  State  visit  is  not  necessarily  a  time 
for  gift-giving,  would  there  be  some  kind  of 
a — you  know,  some  balm  that  will  come  out 
of  this? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  think  that  every 
time  a  State  visit  occurs  that  there's  some 
kind  of  a  quid  pro  quo  or  they  could  expect 
some  kind  of  a  gratuity  from  us.  No. 

Again,  let  me  go  back  to  what  I  said  at 
the  beginning.  We  want  to  reinforce  the 
degree  of  understanding  and  rapport  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  the  two  lead- 
ers, and  I  would  not  wish  to  encourage  you 
in  thinking  that  there's  any  kind  of  a  lar- 
gesse involved. 

Q.  The  Ambassador  said  that  Indonesia 
is  interested  in  selling  more  of  its  nontradi- 
tional  exports,  and  I  think  there  are  two 
things  on  the  table — there's  the  textiles  and 
there's  the  GSP. 

A.  All  right.  We're  willing  to  take  a  look 
at  that.  GSI  [GSP]  is  especially  designed  for 
developing  countries,  and  those  that  have 
reaching  [reached]  graduation,  while  this 
might  be  something  of  a  problem,  in  our 
judgment  Indonesia,  which  now  has  a  per 
capita  income  of  something  around  $550 
per  annum,  is  hardly  reaching  that  level.  So 
Indonesia  does  qualify  for  GSP,  and  we 
would  support  Indonesia  in  its  interest  in 
developing  a  further  range  of  goods  for 
export  and  developing  markets  for  them. 

Q.  You  know,  Indonesia  will  be  the  first 
Third  World  country  to  go  into  this  syndi- 
cation market  since  the  Mexican  financial 
crisis.  They're  in  for  $250  million. 

Although  this  issue  will  probably  pertain 
to  Japan  because  the  Japanese  Minister  of 
Finance  really  sits  in  the  bank  and  tells  him 
what  to  do,  do  you  think  that  there  could  be 
some  arguments  made  for — with  the  Treas- 
ury to,  you  know,  be  nice  to  Indonesia  this 
particular  time? 

A.  I  really  haven't  heard  that  matter  dis- 
cussed. Frankly,  it's  the  first  I've  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Could  I  ask  you  more  broadly — 
[what?]  not  just  Indonesia  but  the  other 
ASEAN  countries — seem  to  think  about 
these  recent  overtures  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China? 

Do  they  take  them  very  seriously,  or  are 
they  concerned  about  what  the  implications 
are,  or  do  they  think  it's  just  atmospherics? 

A.  I  would  say  they're  watching  with 
considerable  interest.  Some  of  the  ASEAN's 
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do  have  diplomatic  relations  with  China, 
and  I  would  presume  that  they  probably 
asked  the  Chinese  if  anything  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  line  which  is  going  around — and  the 
Chinese  expect  deeds,  not  words,  and  when 
you  ask  about  deeds,  I  think  the  four  points 
that  have  been  well  known  and  understood 
for  quite  some  time  are  still  there.  That  is  a 
reduction  of  Soviet  troops  along  China's 
borders  to  the  pre- 1964  levels;  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  forces  from  Mongolia;  cessation  of 
Soviet  support  for  Vietnam,  especially  with 
reference  to  Kampuchea;  and,  finally,  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  forces  from  Afghanistan. 
That's  for  openers.  (Laughter) 

Q.  What  do  you  expect  to  come  out  of 
these  talks? 

A.  Again,  I  just  refer  you  to  those  four 
points,  and  all  I  would  say  is  that  based  on 
my  personal  knowledge  of  Soviet  past  in- 
terests in  performances  and  policies,  I 
would  find  the  Soviets  might  find  any  or  all 
of  those  four  points  a  little  hard  to  accom- 
modate. 

Q.  Would  you  amplify  on  your  remarks 
earlier  about  the  U.S.  willingness  to  do 
whatever  possible  to  enlarge  Indonesia's 
access  to  markets  for  their  non-oil  prod- 
ucts? 

A.  Let  me  say  this:  That  we  have  a  pro- 
gram now  in  our  AID  and  supported  by 
other  government  agencies,  including  the 
State  Department,  and  that  is  to  try  to  see  if 
we  can't  develop  additional  markets.  That 
is,  areas  where  American  investment  might 
take  place  overseas. 

Of  course,  if  American  investment  does 
take  place,  there  would  be  products  coming 
out  of  this,  and  there  would  be  need  for  our 
consideration  of  what  markets  there  might 
be. 

Let  me  say  here  that  we're  very  in- 
terested in  the  role  of  the  private  sector  in 
economic  development  of  other  countries, 
and  this  particular  office  in  AID  is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  encourage  the  private 
sector  participation  in  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Q.  Does  the  United  States  take  the  view 
on  Indonesia's  policy  of  counterpurchases? 

A.  We  don't  like  it. 

Q.  And  are  you  likely  to  bring  it  up? 

A.  If  it  comes  up,  we're  prepared  to 
discuss  it. 

Q.  And  what  would  you  say? 


A.  ...  I  think  we  would  make  plain  at 
other  levels  our  views  on  this  as  being  in 
effect  perhaps  would  get  in  the  way  of  the 
kind  of  investment  that  I've  just  been  talk- 
ing about. 

Q.  What  about  a  bilateral  investment 
treaty? 

A.  That's  something  which  we  would  be 
willing  to  discuss  with  them. 

Q.  And  Indonesian  participation  in  a 
North-South  round  in  Geneva  in  Novem- 
ber? 

A.  We're  all  looking  forward  to  GAIT . 
We  want  to  make  sure  that  GAIT  isn't  just 
a  kind  of  a  talk  session  but  there  is  really 
something  of  a  concrete  nature  coming  out 
of  it. 

We  have  been  discussing  with  a  number 
of  countries  how  we  might  make  the  GAIT 
ministerial  in  November  a  very  useful  func- 
tion. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
there  is  an  investment  treaty  on  the  table 
now? 

A.  No.  I  said  we  would  be  prepared  to 
consider  one  if  the  Indonesians  are  so  in- 
terested. 

Q.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

A.  You're  very  welcome.  Again,  if  any- 
body has  any  questions  about  our  policy  in 
East  Timor,  there  it  is. 


Document  504 

Remarks  by  President  Reagan  at  the  Arrival 
Ceremony  for  Indonesian  President  Soeharto, 
October  12,  1982* 

"As  a  Senior  Statesman  of 
Asia,  Your  Views  on 
World  Affairs  Carry 
Special  Authority" 

The   President.   Mr.   President,   I   take 
particular  pleasure  in  welcoming  you  and 


8  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  October 
12,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President,  October  12,  1982;  printed  also  in  Week- 
ly Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  October  18, 
1982,  pp.  1295-1296.  The  ceremony  began  at 
10:10  a.m.  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White 
House. 
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Madam  Soeharto  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  White  House.  And  Mrs.  Reagan  joins 
me  in  extending  personal  hospitality  on  this 
important  occasion. 

You  are  no  stranger  to  these  shores,  Mr. 
President,  having  visited  the  United  States 
twice  before  as  leader  of  your  great  nation. 
As  one  of  the  world's  longest  serving  Chief 
Executives,  indeed,  as  a  senior  statesman  of 
Asia,  your  views  on  world  affairs  earn  spe- 
cial authority  and  add  special  meaning  to 
our  discussions  today.  Your  viewpoints  and 
wise   council   will   be   greatly   appreciated. 

I  warmly  recall  my  last  meeting  with  you, 
Mr.  President.  My  visit  to  Jakarta  and  pri- 
vate talks  with  you  in  1973  were  among  the 
highlights  of  my  international  experience  as 
Governor  of  California.  And,  although  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  your 
country  since  then,  I  know  of  the  great 
strides  made  by  Indonesia  in  national  build- 
ing under  your  leadership. 

I  am  sure  that  our  talks  during  your  State 
Visit  will  further  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  mutual  respect  between  our 
two  countries.  The  United  States  applauds 
Indonesia's  quest  for  what  you  call  "na- 
tional resilience."  No  nation  in  our  era  has 
shown  itself  more  firmly  committed  to 
preserving  its  own  independence  than  In- 
donesia. And  yet,  no  nation  has  pursued 
that  goal  in  a  more  responsible  manner. 

Indonesia  has  lived  by  and  brought  cred- 
it to  the  concept  of  genuine,  constructive 
nonalignment.  The  United  States,  too, 
fought  for  its  independence  and  over  the 
years  has  jealously  guarded  certain,  funda- 
mental principles.  We,  consequently,  un- 
derstand the  striving  of  Indonesia  for  na- 
tional resilience.  WTe  wholeheartedly  re- 
spect it.  It  is  this  respect  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  our  excellent  bilateral  relationship. 

President  Soeharto,  the  challenges  con- 
fronting our  nations  are  great  indeed.  Both 
strive  for  world  peace  whether  in  important 
areas  of  Asia  such  as  Kampuchea,  or  in  the 
Middle  East  where  particularly  vexing  prob- 
lems await  lasting  solutions.  The  United 
States  regards  Indonesia  as  an  important 
force  for  peace,  stability,  and  progress.  We 
value  our  bilateral  relationship  with  your 
country  most  highly,  and  we  hope  to  broad- 
en and  deepen  that  relationship. 

On  the  economic  front,  I  believe  it  is  in 
the  clear  interest  of  both  our  countries  to 
maintain  and  improve  our  economic  and 
trade  relations.  Mutually  beneficial  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  equitable  two-way 
trade,  and  investment  in  enterprises  which 


involve  the  transfer  of  technology  to  meet 
your  country's  pressing  development  needs 
are  part  of  the  fabric  of  healthy  U.S. -Indo- 
nesian economic  relations. 

The  United  States  will,  also,  continue  to 
provide  appropriate  development  and  food 
assistance  in  the  framework  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Group  of  Indonesia.  I  am 
proud  to  say  this  consortium  has  had  whole- 
hearted American  backing  since  its  found- 
ing. Let  me,  also,  assure  you  that  the  United 
States  wishes  to  pursue  actively  joint  collab- 
oration in,  science  and  technology  for  the 
economic   development   of  your   country. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  today  to  make 
special  mention  of  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations,  ASEAN,  and  of 
Indonesia's  important  role  in  it.  The  suc- 
cess which  ASEAN  has  enjoyed  during  the 
15  years— or  16  years — of  its  existence 
would  have  been  impossible  without  In- 
donesia's farsighted  and  enthusiastic  partic- 
ipation. As  one  of  ASEAN's  founding  fa- 
thers, Mr.  President,  you  deserve  a  great 
measure  of  credit  for  the  accomplishments 
of  that  organization  in  the  economic  and 
social  areas.  These  accomplishments  have 
far  surpassed  the  expectations  of  most  ob- 
servers a  decade  and  a  half  ago  when 
ASEAN  was  established. 

Since  that  time,  the  most  important 
milestone  for  ASEAN  has  been  the  1976 
summit  meeting  in  Bali  which  demonstrat- 
ed your  personal  commitment.  Indeed, 
ASEAN  now  stands  as  a  model  for  regional 
cooperation  and,  if  I  may  use  your  term,  Mr. 
President,  of  regional  resilience.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  support  for  ASEAN  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  keystone  of 
American  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  we  pursue  our  overall  policy  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,  we  will  never  lose  sight  of 
ASEAN's  concerns,  or  neglect  our  commit- 
ments to  the  ASEAN  countries.  Let  me, 
also,  stress  our  full  support  for  the  impor- 
tant initiatives  which  ASEAN  has  under- 
taken to  resolve  the  tragic  situation  in  Kam- 
puchea. 

I  also  extend  a  special  warm  welcome  to 
Madam  Soeharto.  Her  good  works  on  be- 
half of  charitable  organizations,  for  handi- 
capped, needy,  and  disadvantaged  people 
are  recognized  at  home  and  abroad.  These 
activities  are  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  volun- 
teerism  which  Mrs.  Reagan  and  I  have  en- 
couraged in  our  own  country. 

And,  once  again,  I  welcome  you,  Presi- 
dent Soeharto,  and  you,  Madam  Soeharto, 
in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  respect.  Mrs. 
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Reagan  and  I  are  personally  delighted  with 
your  visit.  Welcome  to  Washington;  and 
again,  welcome  to  the  White  House.  (Ap- 
plause) 


Document  505 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( Weinberger),  Jakarta, 
Indonesia,  November  3,  19829 

Secretary  Weinberger's 
Meetings  With  President 
Soeharto  and  Defense 
Minister  General 
Mohammed  Jusuf 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Good  after- 
noon ladies  and  gentlemen.  We've  had  a 
successful  visit,  a  series  of  meetings  with  the 
President  and  with  the  Defense  Minister 
and  we've  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
matters  of  mutual  interest,  matters  that 
affect  the  security  of  both  our  countries.  I 
found  them  [an]  extremely  interesting  and 
very  valuable  continuation  of  the  meetings 
and  discussions  that  we  had  in  Washington 
somewhat  earlier  with  Minister  Yusuf,10  and 
just  a  short  time  ago  with  President  Suhar- 
to.11 We  are  very  glad  indeed  that  we  came. 
We  think  they  are  very  useful  and  we  want 
to  continue  these  discussions.  I  will  be  glad 
to  take  your  questions  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  Pentagon's 
threat  perception,  how  serious  is  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Soviet  Union  in  East  Asia? 

A.  I  think  the  Soviet  Union's  presence 
has  been  increasing  both  in  strength  and  in 
numbers.  They  are  positioning  more  naval 
units  here.  They  are  positioning  greater  air 
strength  up  in  the  regions  near  Japan  and 
overflying  a  lot  of  these  regions.  They  also 
have  increased  their  attempts  at  gathering 
intelligence.  As  you  know,  several  countries 
here  have  expelled  Soviet  espionage  peo- 
ple. I  think  there  is  every  evidence  that  they 


9  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  Weinberger  was  on  a  tour  of  five 
East  Asian  nations,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Thai- 
land, Singapore,  and  Indonesia,  from  October  29 
to  November  9,  1982. 

10  Yusuf  is  a  varient  transliteration  of  Jusuf. 
1 '  Suharto     is     a     varient     transliteration     of 

Soeharto. 


are  attempting  to  increase  their  strength 
and  certainly  they  have  increased  their  pre- 
sence in  Vietnam.  I  think  Vietnam's  whole 
ability  to  survive  now  is  based  upon  or 
bolstered  by  very  large  continued  Soviet 
contributions  and  that,  I  think,  contributes 
to  some  of  the  things  that  Vietnam  is  un- 
dertaking now  in  Cambodia. 

Q.  Sir,  could  you  please  quantify  the 
increase  in  the  Soviet  naval  buildup  in  East 
Asia  and  would  you  say  also  please  how 
many  Soviet  naval  ships  are  using  Cam 
Ranh  Bay? 

A.  Well,  a  great  many  ships  are  using 
Cam  Ranh  Bay.  I  don't  have  an  ability  to 
share  with  you  precise  numbers.  Of  course, 
they  shift  from  day  to  day.  But  they  are 
using  Cam  Ranh  Bay  on  a  very  large  scale  as 
well  as  other  bases  in  Vietnam  and  they 
have  added  a  number  of  ships  to  their 
presence  in  the  Pacific,  particularly  in  the 
North  Pacific.  I  am  not  able  to  quantify  it. 
All  the  information  is  not  fully  available  and 
much  of  it  is  classified,  but  on  a  steady  basis 
they  are  clearly  increasing  their  naval  and 
their  air  presence  in  the  area  and  are  at- 
tempting to  make  increasing  use  of  perma- 
nent bases  such  as  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  been  able  to 
successfully  placate  fears  in  the  Asia  region, 
and  Indonesia  particularly,  about  possibly 
involving  Japan  in  regional  security? 

A.  I  would  hope  so.  We  feel  that  Japan 
has  identified  for  itself  a  suitable  and  entire- 
ly self-defensive  role,  protecting  their 
homelands  and  the  air  and  sea  space 
around  them  and  the  sea  lanes  out  to  a 
thousand  miles  are  [as?]  measured  from  the 
home  island.  Our  concern  primarily  is  that 
Japan  will  have  to  do  a  very  great  deal  more 
than  they  are  now  doing  to  fulfill  this  entire- 
ly self-defensive  role.  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  indication  whatever  that  they  have  any 
militaristic  or  offensive  desires  and  certain- 
ly no  capabilities  at  this  time.  Our  reason 
for  urging  them  to  do  more  in  their  own 
self-defense  is  very  simple.  It  would  free 
some  of  our  units — some  of  the  fleet  and  air 
units — to  do  more  in  other  parts  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  China 
Sea  and  elsewhere. 

But  we  don't  see  anything  that  resembles 
any  kind  of  major  Japanese  military  offen- 
sive strength  at  all  or  any  desire  to  do  that. 
We  see  quite  the  contrary — that  thus  far 
there  hasn't  been  enough  effort  made  to 
carry  out  the  full  self-defensive  role  which 
we  think  is  entirely  appropriate.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  that.  They  have 
some  economic  problems.  They  have  con- 
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stitutional  provisions,  none  of  which  would 
be  violated  by  the  role  that  they  are  to  play. 
But  a  self-defensive  role  is  an  appropriate 
one,  I  think.  They  are  going  to  have  to  do  a 
lot  more  to  reach  that.  Meanwhile,  we  don't 
see  any  basis  for  any  fears  or  anything  else. 
We  understand  perfectly  the  reason  for  the 
fears.  Anyone  who  participated  in  any  way 
in  World  War  II  or  has  any  familiarity  with  it 
is  bound  to  understand  completely  the  con- 
cern that  would  be  felt  in  Indonesia,  or  in 
Thailand  or  in  the  Philippines  in  that  con- 
nection. So  we  don't  discount  the  depth  of 
the  feeling.  We  understand  it  completely 
and  the  reasons  for  it.  We  think  at  the 
moment  that  Japan's  not  in  any  way  taking 
steps  that  would  indicate  they  have  any 
offensive  designs  in  mind. 

Q.  Sir,  you  have  been  urging  Japan  to 
increase  its  defense  capabilities  in  the  re- 
gion. Have  you  been  urging  ASEAN  coun- 
tries to  do  likewise? 

A.  No,  it  hasn't  been  in  any  way  neces- 
sary. We  think  the  ASEAN  countries  are 
devoting  a  very  large  percentage  of  their 
gross  national  product  (to  defense)  and 
have  a  full  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
doing  that  for  their  own  defense  and  or  the 
defense  of  the  region.  This  trip  of  mine  has 
primarily  been  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  great  importance  that  we  attach 
to  this  part  of  the  world  and  to  discuss 
matters  of  mutual  security  interest  and 
areas  where  the  countries  involved — In- 
donesia, Singapore,  Thailand — feel  that  we 
can  be  most  helpful.  But  we  haven't  found  it 
necessary  to  urge  any  greater  attention  to 
security  matters. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  increased  Soviet  threat 
to  the  Asia/Pacific  region,  will  the  United 
States  make  a  radical  change  in  defense 
policy  toward  this  region  and  at  the  same 
time  will  the  United  States  increase  its  logis- 
tical support  to  some  of  the  Asia/Pacific 
countries? 

A.  The  basic  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  to,  first  of  all,  recognize  the  nature  of  the 
threat  and  the  source  of  the  threat  and  try 
to  do  the  best  we  can  to  acquire  enough 
strength  to  deter  any  attack  from  any  quar- 
ter. That  requires  a  substantial  addition  to 
our  military  strength  and  it  requires  sub- 
stantial willingness  to  give  assistance  to 
countries  in  ways  which  they  feel  will  be 
most  helpful — logistical  and  additional 
arms  supplies,  discussions  of  ways  in  which 
we  might  work  out  any  sort  of  joint  activities 
that  would  be  considered  useful.  All  of 
those  things.  So  that  is  a  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government.  It  is  a  policy 


which  the  President  is  very  firmly  attached 
to  and  one  that  we  will  continue  to  follow. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  your  comments  on 
the  Sino-Soviet  talks  that  began  recently? 

A.  I  don't  have  any  information  about 
those  that  we  can  share.  Those  talks  in  one 
way  or  another  are  nothing  really  new. 
They've  been  going  on  for  quite  a  long 
time.  Different  participants  at  different  lev- 
els participate  from  time  to  time,  but  I  don't 
have  any  results  of  those  talks.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  they  have  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time  and,  obviously,  it's  an  im- 
portant subject  for  us  all  to  follow  very 
closely. 

Q.  There  are  some  people  who  feel  that 
the  presence  of  the  enemy's  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia should  be  viewed  in  larger  context — 
that  of  a  proxy  war  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  What  is  your  view  of  this? 
That's  my  first  question.  Second,  proxy  war 
or  not — as  one  gentlemen  has  already 
pointed  out — the  Chinese  and  Soviets  are 
engaging  in  talks.  Some  people  feel  that 
because  Cambodia  is  of  far  greater  strategic 
importance  to  China  than  say  Afghanistan, 
the  Chinese  might  be  willing  to  tone  down 
or  even  cease  its  condemnation  of  the  Sovi- 
et presence  in  Afghanistan  if  the  Soviets  are 
willing  to  tone  down  and  cease  support  of 
Vietnam.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  such  a 
private  deal  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Soviets? 

A.  Well  that's  a  very  speculative,  long- 
range  type  of  question,  and  I'm  not  at  all 
sure  that  I'm  qualified  to  guess  about  it.  I 
think  you've  guessed  pretty  well  and  maybe 
that's  a  pretty  good  guess.  I  don't  really 
know.  I  do  think  that  the  activities  in  Cam- 
bodia present  a  threat;  I  think  that  the 
ASEAN  nations  in  the  resolution  that  was 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  and  in- 
cidentally, very  skillfully  managed  in  the 
United  Nations  by  the  ASEAN  nations,  re- 
presents our  policy.  And  it  is  very  important 
that  the  aggressive  activities  of  Vietnam  in 
Cambodia  be  brought  to  a  halt,  and  we 
would  very  much  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  action  and  the  policies  would  have 
that  result.  I  couldn't  really  go  on  and  try  to 
anticipate  what  might  happen — but  it's  an 
interesting  thesis. 

Q.  Sir,  what  do  you  expect  from  In- 
donesia and  what  can  Indonesia  expect 
from  your  side?  And  what  do  you  think 
about  the  possibility  of  Red  China's  infiltra- 
tion and  subversion  to  Indonesia? 

A.  Well,  take  the  first  part.  We  don't,  as 
you  put  it,  expect  anything  of  anybody.  We 
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believe  that  there  is  a  very  great  mutual 
advantage  to  the  United  States  and  In- 
donesia continuing  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  friendship  that  we  feel  we 
have.  President  Reagan  was  extremely  good 
foundation  on  which  to  build  [sic].  We  are 
not,  as  I  say,  expecting  anything  of  any 
country;  we  are  very  anxious  to  be  as  help- 
ful as  possible  and  we  have  in  mind  through 
these  talks  ways  of  finding  our  different 
actions  that  we  can  take  that  would  be 
found  to  be  useful  and  in  our  mutual  inter- 
est. And  it  is  very  much  to  the  interest  of 
both  countries  to  continue  to  work  closely 
together.  We  will  certainly  consider  that 
any  kind  of  infiltration  of  or  attack  on  the 
sovereignty  of  Indonesia  would  be  some- 
thing that  we  would  regard  very  seriously 
and  something  that  we  would  feel — that  we 
would  want  to  assist  the  Indonesian  nation 
in  any  way  they  felt  we  might  should  it  ever 
take  place. 

Q.  In  your  talks  here  did  the  Indone- 
sians ask  for  military  aid?  Do  they  plan  to 
buy  more  armament  from  the  United 
States? 

A.  No,  we  didn't  talk  in  any  kind  of 
specifics  of  that  sort  at  all.  We  just  talked  in 
terms  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  might  be 
done  that  would  be  of  assistance.  We  were 
pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to  increase 
the  military  programs  for  Indonesia  in  our 
own  budget,  and  we  hope  that  Congress 
continues  [to]  do  that.  But  we  did  not  go 
into  specific  weapons  systems  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  We  discussed  in  general  terms 
the  mutual  advantage  there  is  to  both  coun- 
tries for  us  to  maintain  the  kind  of  working 
relationship,  that  can  discuss  such  matters 
as  weapons  systems  that  are  found  to  be 
important,  any  kind  of  opportunities  that 
we  would  have  to  work  together  to  get  a 
better  understanding  of  the  procedures  and 
the  techniques  of  the  various  weapons  sys- 
tems, things  of  that  kind,  and  also  set  the 
foundation  for  continuing  these  talks.  De- 
fense Minister  Jusuf  and  I  met  in  Washing- 
ton; we've  met  again  here  today;  we  hope  to 
meet  again  in  Washington  soon — so  that 
we'll  have  a  continuing  on-going  dialogue 
about  these  matters. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


F.  Japan 


Document  506 


Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
(Holdridge)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  March  1, 
19821 

U.S.  Relations  With  Japan 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  indeed  take  the  opportunity  to  run 
down  the  high  spots  of  my  prepared  text. 
Let  me  say  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be 
before  this  subcommittee.  I  think  that  the 
hearings  that  you  have  had  with  respect  to 
China,  for  example,  have  been  very  useful, 
and  I  certainly  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
be  here  with  you  to  discuss  the  issues  that 
exist  in  our  relationship  with  Japan. 

Speaking  from  my  position  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 
I  certainly  can't  take  exception  to  the  point 
that  you  make  that  the  Japanese- American 
relationship  is  our  most  important  bilateral 
relationship  in  the  world,  although  I  think 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Department  of 
State  with  their  own  perspectives  might 
have  a  somewhat  different  view.  But  cer- 
tainly I  don't  think  there  is  anything  that 
occupies  our  attention  more  continually 
than  the  question  of  United  States-Japanese 
relations.  And  of  course  from  the  stand- 
point of  trade  and  defense  we  are  to  a 
perceptible  extent  interrelated  in  our  con- 
ceptions. This  does  have  a  bearing  on  the 
relationships  that  we  have  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  So  therefore,  as  I  said,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  come  and  testify  before 
the  subcommittee. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  defense 
let  me  say  that  we  were  very  impressed  by 


1  Source:  United  States-Japan  Relations:  Hearings 
Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  its  Subcommittees  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade  and  on  Asian  and  Paafic  Affairs, 
Xintty-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1982),  pp.  4-9.  The  hearing  was  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  the 
chairman  of  which  was  Representative  Stephen  J. 
Solarz.  Holdridge  testified  along  with  the  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Securi- 
ty Affairs,  Francis  J.  West,  Jr.  (see  his  statement, 
infra),  and  the  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
David  R.  Macdonald.  For  the  complete  transcript 
of  their  testimony,  see  ibid.,  pp.  1—87.  The  text  of 
Holdridge's  prepared  statement  is  ibid.,  pp.  9-16. 
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the  staff  study  prepared  by  William  Barnds 
and  Vance  Hyndman,2  and  we  think  this  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  additional  input  which 
is  going  to  be  very  useful  in  the  situation. 

Now  I  will  start  off  with  the  evolution  of 
United  States-Japanese  relations.  Certainly 
we  can  say  since  World  War  II  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  metamorphosis  in  the 
relationship  which  now  exists  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  indeed 
Japan's  relationship  with  the  world  as  a 
whole.  Starting  in  1945  a  country  devastat- 
ed by  war  with  an  economy  frankly  nonex- 
istent at  that  time  and  very  much  dependent 
on  the  relationship  with  the  United  States, 
Japan  has  progressed  to  being  at  least  a 
regional  power.  And  now  I  guess  we  can  say 
quite  fully  that  Japan  is,  as  I  just  mentioned, 
a  real  world  power. 

What  it  does  in  an  economic  way  has  an 
effect  on  countries  worldwide  and,  there- 
fore, Japan  has  to  be  considered  a  world 
power.  And  in  our  own  relationship  with 
Japan  we  have  moved  from  a  position  where 
Japan  had  a  relationship  of  dependency  to 
one  in  which  we  have,  I  would  say,  an  equal 
partnership;  that  we  and  Japan  treat  each 
other  as  equals.  We  address  our  problems 
as  equals  and,  of  course,  we  have  to  admit  in 
this  equal  partnership  there  cannot  but  be 
certain  elements  of  competition. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  reasons  why  we 
and  Japan  have  to  stay  on  the  same  cooper- 
ative track.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  strategic 
situation  in  East  Asia.  We  and  Japan  want 
very  much  to  see  the  military  status  quo,  the 
balance  of  power  being  maintained;  and, 
consequently,  we  are  working  together  to- 
ward this  end.  Northeast  Asia  is  a  place 
where  Japan,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China  all  have  security  interests 
which  overlap,  and  it  is  very  important  for 
us  to  work  very  closely  with  the  Japanese  in 
regard  to  maintaining,  as  I  said,  the  military 
balance  of  power. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  lot  of  economic 
interests  together.  There  is  no  one  that 
denies  that  in  this  room.  Our  trade  with 
Japan  is  two  way.  In  1981,  it  was  $60  billion; 
that  is  about  35  or  40  percent  of  our  total 
trade  with  East  Asia.  This  trading  relation- 
ship, of  course,  is  of  enormous  value  to  us 
both. 


In  addition  to  the  trading  or  economic 
relationship,  however,  we  have — let  me  go 
back  to  the  joint  communique  issued  when 
Prime  Minister  Suzuki  was  here  last  May.3  It 
cited  shared  values  of  a  democratic  way  of 
life,  and  rules  of  law.  Our  values  are  very 
similar  in  this  regard.  In  addition,  we  un- 
derstand each  other.  There  are  benefits  of 
scientific  and  technological  and  cultural  ex- 
change which  we  have  to  maintain. 

So  despite  the  current  and  serious  prob- 
lems which  exist  between  us,  we  do  obvi- 
ously perqeive  the  overriding  advantage  of 
maintaining  this  degree  of  close  coopera- 
tion. 

Now  let  me  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
security  relationship.  The  U.S.  ability  to 
maintain  forces  and  bases  in  Japan  permits 
power  projection  elsewhere  in  Asia  if  need- 
ed. We  are  not  thinking  simply  now  in  the 
current  situation  in  terms  only  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  the  maintenance  of  that 
balance  in  East  Asia,  but  regrettably,  be- 
cause of  the  world  scene  we  have  had  to 
move  a  considerable  part  of  our  7th  Fleet 
from  time  to  time  out  of  the  region  of  the 
Western  Pacific  all  the  way  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  And  I  have  to  say  that  were  it  not  for 
our  bases  in  Japan  and  the  support  which 
we  enjoy  from  the  Japanese  Government  in 
the  military  security  sense,  we  would  be 
unable  to  maintain  this  burden. 

Japan,  in  addition,  has  helped  us  consid- 
erably in  the  stability  of  the  region,  main- 
taining economic  stability  by  helping  out  in 
the  economic  development  of  Korea,  and 
also  all  of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Wherever  one  goes  one  can  see  that  the 
Japanese  presence  is  very  marked,  and  yet 
this  presence  is  not  necessarily  antithetical 
to  our  interests  but  in  fact  is  very  supportive 
in  helping  to  build  economic  stability  and 
providing  security. 

In  short,  our  relationship  with  Japan, 
symbolized  by  the  mutual  security  treaty4 
which  we  have,  is  supportive  of  our  policy 
throughout  East  Asia  and  helps  give  the 
region  a  sense  of  confidence. 

Let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  problem 
areas  which  exist  between  us.  It  is  extraordi- 
nary, as  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
despite  our  great  differences  in  culture  and 
tradition   and   language,   nevertheless,   we 


2  The  reference  is  apparently  to  a  draft  of  a 
report  published  in  May  1982:  United  States  Rela- 
tions with  Japan  and  Korea:  Security  Issues,  Report  of  a 
Staff  Study  Mission  to  Japan  and  Korea,  July  23- 
August  15,  1981,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  (Washing- 
ton, 1982). 


3  For  the  text  of  the  joint  communique  of  May 
8,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Docu- 
ments,  1981,  document  514. 

4  The  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Secu- 
rity, signed  at  Washington,  January  19,  1960;  for 
text,  see  11  UST  1632. 
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have  managed  to  maintain  over  the  years  a 
remarkable  degree  of  similarity  in  policy. 
And  we  have  maintained,  as  I  said,  a  part- 
nership in  our  relationship,  but  there  are 
the  strains  which  you  have  mentioned. 

Earlier  on  we  were  subjected  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  criticism  in  Japan  over 
the  mutual  security  treaty.  A  lot  of  Japanese 
feel  that  the  security  treaty  involved  Japan 
perhaps  more  so  than  it  wanted  to  be  in  the 
world  scene,  military  tensions  and  rivalries, 
and  served  U.S.  interests  more  than  it 
served  Japanese  interests. 

I  should  say  that  since  the  reversion  of 
Okinawa,  the  ending  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
the  U.S.  rapprochement  with  China,  and 
the  consolidation  of  our  military  presence 
in  Japan  to  a  relatively  few  number  of  bases 
has  eased  a  lot  of  the  tensions.  The  criti- 
cisms over  the  mutual  security  treaty  have 
diminished  considerably.  This  situation  has 
changed  indeed  over  to  a  positive  support 
for  the  mutual  security  treaty  and,  in  more 
recent  years,  with  the  buildup  of  Soviet 
military  power,  and  in  particular,  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  I  should  add 
also  the  presence  of  Soviet  military  forces  in 
the  northern  territories  of  Japan. 

However,  there  still  are  these  problems 
which  you  have  outlined.  There  are  ques- 
tions in  the  minds  of  many  people  in  the 
United  States;  the  feeling  in  the  United 
States  that  Japan  has  failed  to  assume  an 
equitable  share  of  the  defense  burden  over 
the  years,  that  we  ourselves  seem  to  be 
doing  the  major  part  of  the  military  outlay 
and  Japan  has  been  providing  only  a  frag- 
mented part,  a  fractional  part  of  this  total 
expenditure. 

The  other  major  source  of  friction,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  region  of  trade.  In  the 
past  our  trade  problems  seem  to  focus 
essentially  on  certain  items  such  as  color 
TV  sets,  automobiles,  or  steel.  But  now  we 
are  getting  into  something  which  in  our 
judgment  involves  the  very  basic  nature  of 
the  Japanese  economic  system;  that  is,  the 
Japanese  attitude  toward  exports  and  im- 
ports and  whether  or  not  Japan  will  in  fact, 
as  we  see  it,  participate  in  the  worldwide 
international  free  trade  system. 

The  perception  is  prevalent  that  Japan, 
the  second  largest  economic  power  in  the 
free  world,  is  unwilling  to  do  its  share  in 
carrying  the  burden  of  the  free  trade  sys- 
tem. And  we  are  particularly  concerned  at 
this  time,  moving  away  from  the  single  item 
problems  that  existed  in  the  past  to  con- 
tinuing regulations  and  practices  in  Japan 
which  limit  American  access  to  the  Japanese 
market. 


Nontariff  barriers  and  tariff  barriers, 
both  these  are  still  in  existence,  and  we 
believe  that  they  are  inequitable  in  terms  of 
giving  Americans  access  to  Japan  equivalent 
to  the  access  which  Japan  enjoys  in  the 
American  market. 

The  situation  regarding  trade  could  be 
one  of  the  most  serious  challenges  to  Unit- 
ed States-Japanese  relations  in  the  postwar 
period. 

Now  against  this  background  what  are 
our  policy  objectives?  In  trade,  first  we  want 
to  expand  our  two-way  trade  and  invest- 
ment while  correcting  the  inequities  in  the 
relationship  as  we  perceive  them.  Let  me 
say  we  do  not  foresee  a  precise  balance  in 
our  bilateral  trade.  In  fact,  I  should  say  here 
if  the  Japanese  indeed  do  make  some  of  the 
adjustments  which  we  have  called  on  them 
to  make,  we  would  not  be  able  to  see  an  $18 
billion  trade  deficit  disappear  overnight. 
What  we  are  looking  to  see  is  progress  in 
the  direction  of  reducing  these  obstacles  to 
free  trade  so  that  we  will  get  equal  access  to 
the  Japanese  markets  commensurate  to  the 
degree  of  access  to  the  American  market 
enjoyed  by  Japan.  And  in  a  related  matter 
we  hope  Japan  will  accept  a  greater  respon- 
sibility worldwide  for  helping  to  maintain 
the  free  trade  system. 

Now  on  defense,  our  objective  is  an 
equitable  sharing  of  roles  and  missions. 
That  is  our  focus  rather  than  defense  ex- 
penditures, per  se.  We  don't  wish  to  be- 
come bogged  down  in  discussion  of  per- 
centage points  of  the  defense  budget  in 
Japan  or  percentage  of  GNP.  What  we 
would  like  to  see  is  the  Japanese  filling  out 
their  part  of  a  relationship,  assuming  cer- 
tain roles  and  certain  responsibilities  for 
the  defense  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  home 
islands.  And  within  this  framework,  we 
agree  with  the  position  espoused  by  Prime 
Minister  Suzuki  when  he  was  here  last  May, 
that  Japan  should  assume  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  the  home  islands  out  to  a 
distance  of  about  1,000  nautical  miles.5 
This  would  mean  air  defense  and  protec- 
tion of  sealanes,  in  particular,,  although  I 
wouldn't  want  to  neglect  the  ground  force 
role  in  this  situation. 

Now  there  has  been,  in  our  judgment, 
rather  notable  progress.  Joint  military  plan- 
ning is  proceeding  smoothly,  and  cost  shar- 
ing support  for  our  Forces  is  increasing 


5  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  made  a  statement  to 
this  effect  at  a  news  conference  in  Washington  on 
May  8,  1981;  for  text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,   1981,  document  515. 
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rather  significantly,  we  believe,  over  the  last 
several  years,  and  joint  exercises  are  being 
expanded.  I  will  let  my  colleague,  Assistant 
Secretary  West,  deal  with  this  subject. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  progress  we 
remain  concerned  about  the  pace  of  the 
Japanese  buildup  in  response  to  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  threat.  In  our  judgment  there  is 
an  urgency  now,  and  I  think  that  some  of 
you  have  heard  me  give  a  rundown  on  the 
growth  of  Soviet  military  power  in  East 
Asia.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  have  to 
respond  more  urgently.  And  we  would  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  our  friends  in  the  East 
Asian  area  to  respond  in  the  same  light. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  foreign  aid.  We  do 
not  regard  foreign  aid  as  a  substitute  for 
defense,  but  it  is  certainly  complementary. 
When  the  Japanese  Government,  Prime 
Minister  Suzuki,  speaks  about  comprehen- 
sive security,  we  do  not  challenge  this  con- 
cept. That  is,  increased  economic  assistance 
overseas,  increased  political  and  diplomatic 
activity,  and  increased  defense  expendi- 
tures at  home.  But  again  let  me  say  that  we 
do  not  regard  overseas  development  assis- 
tance as  a  substitute  for  defense.  We  fully 
support  and  encourage  Japan's  expansion 
of  foreign  aid,  which  is  fourth  in  the  world 
in  absolute  terms,  as  contributing  to  peace 
and  stability  in  Asia  and  elsewhere. 

Let  me  just  remark  here  that  in  fiscal  year 
1982  Japan  is  projecting  a  $4.3  billion  for- 
eign aid  expenditure.  In  fiscal  year  1981 
Japan  already  has  spent  $4  billion  in  over- 
seas development  assistance,  and  we  sup- 
port Japan's  decision  to  broaden  the  range 
of  its  support  to  countries  in  politically 
sensitive  areas  such  as  Egypt,  Turkey,  and 
Pakistan. 

Very  early  in  this  administration  Japan 
donated  $10  million  to  Jamaica,  and  we 
would  like  to  see  further  Japanese  expendi- 
tures in  the  Caribbean  area. 

Let  me  turn  to  United  States-Japan  in- 
ternational cooperation.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated, across  the  broad  range  of  interna- 
tional relations,  while  hardly  identical,  Japa- 
nese policies  generally  support  or  are  con- 
summate with  our  own.  We  maintain  fre- 
quent consultations  with  Japan  both  in 
Japan  and  in  the  United  States.  I  think 
personally  I  must  have  seen  over  150  Diet 
Members  this  last  year,  and  we  are  con- 
stantly meeting  our  counterparts  at  all  lev- 
els of  the  U.S.  Government. 

We  share  interests  and  values,  and  Japan 
closely  identifies  with  the  Western  industri- 
al democracies  in  shaping  its  policies. 


Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  many 
House  Members  have  you  seen  in  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  Holdridge.  I  have  seen  quite  a  few 
who  are  interested  in  East  Asian  affairs,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  usually  see  Japanese  in  larger 
groups,  maybe  20  or  25  at  a  time. 

We  are  especially  grateful  for  Japanese 
supports  and  consultations  with  regard  to 
crisis  areas,  such  as  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and 
Poland,  where  Japanese  support  has 
equaled  or  surpassed  that  of  some  of  our 
other  allies. 

Looking  ahead,  the  U.S.  bilateral  rela- 
tionship with  Japan  is  one  of  our  most 
important  in  the  world — and  it  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  both  of  us — and  we  understand 
that  on  both  sides.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  take  for  granted  a  projection  of  our  close 
cooperation  into  the  indefinite  future.  Our 
relationship  requires  careful  and  constant 
attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  The 
fundamental  danger  facing  us  during  the 
next  few  years  is  the  likelihood  of  growing 
disparity  between  United  States  expecta- 
tions of  Japan  in  the  economic  and  defense 
areas  and  Japan's  ability  or  willingness  to 
meet  these  expectations. 

Additionally,  as  Japan  assumes  greater 
international  responsibilities,  we  will  no 
doubt  benefit  from  continued  cooperation. 
But  here,  too,  there  is  a  potential  for  fric- 
tion in  response  to  adjustments  in  relative 
power  and  influence.  Should  Japan  lose 
confidence  in  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  security  guarantee  or  should  the 
United  States  lose  patience  with  what  we 
perceive  to  be  Japan's  failure  to  take  more 
responsibility  for  its  own  defense,  basic 
changes  in  the  relationship  could  occur. 

Similarly,  should  we  on  our  side  change 
our  position  with  respect  to  maintaining 
and  expanding  a  liberal  international  trad- 
ing system,  our  relationship  also  could  be 
radically  altered. 

None  of  this  seems  likely  at  this  point. 
Security,  economic,  and  political  ties  are 
strong,  but  clearly  careful  handling  is  neces- 
sary on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific. 

A  high  degree  of  emotionalism  envelops 
the  discussion  of  trade,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  defense  issues.  Therefore,  to  assure 
future  relations  and  preserve  these  rela- 
tions will  require  the  exercise  of  considera- 
ble initiative  and  understanding  on  our 
parts,  on  both  our  parts. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs 
(West)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  March  1,  19826 


U.S. -Japanese  Defense 
Cooperation 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been 
frantically  trying  to  cut  out  things  from  it, 
and  I  will  try  to  summarize  it  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  afternoon  to 
discuss  the  evolution  of  the  U.S. -[Japanese] 
defense  cooperation  and  the  U.S.  policy  on 
this  issue.  I  have  prepared  answers  to  your 
specific  questions,  and  I  would  just  like  to 
make  a  brief  summary  at  this  time. 

U.S.  security  interests  and  strategic  ob- 
jectives in  the  East  Asian-Western  Pacific 
area  are  to  maintain  regional  stability  on 
our  western  security  perimeter  and  to  pre- 
vent increasing  Soviet  forces  in  the  area 
from  taking  advantage  of  internal  theater 
conflicts. 

Japan  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  U.S. 
forward  defense  strategy  in  the  Asian-Pacif- 
ic region.  Although  the  United  States  and 
Japan  fought  fiercely  in  World  War  II  and 
are  competing  seriously  in  the  economic 
sphere  today,  our  culturally  different  na- 
tions are  the  two  most  politically  and  eco- 
nomically vibrant  democracies  in  the  world. 
Our  bilateral  trade  amounts  to  over  $50 
billion  annually;  Japan  is  the  United  States 
second  largest  customer,  and  the  United 
States  is  by  far  Japan's  largest  trade  partner. 

After  the  United  States,  Japan  is  the 
strongest  non-Communist  country  militari- 
ly in  all  the  Asian-Pacific  area.  Although 
attention  frequently  focuses  only  on  Japan's 
so-called  "free  ride"  or  "cheap  ride"  be- 
cause it  spends  less  than  1  percent  of  its 
GNP  on  defense,  it  is  instructive  to  note 
that  its  budget  is  third  largest  in  the  world 
among  nonnuclear  armed  nations. 

Japan's  self-defense  forces  today  include: 
13  army  divisions,  even  though  the  direct 


threat  of  invasion  is  fairly  minimal;  50  de- 
stroyer-type vessels,  over  twice  as  many  as 
our  7th  Fleet,  which  has  responsibilities  for 
the  Western  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans; 
almost  as  many  antisubmarine  warfare  air- 
craft as  we  have  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Pacific  Command,  which  also  includes  the 
Indian  Ocean;  and  approximately  400  tacti- 
cal fighter  aircraft,  more  than  the  Republic 
of  Korea's  Air  Force  or  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
has  in  Japan,  in  the  ROK,  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines combined. 


6  Source:  United  States-Japan  Relations,  pp.  17- 
21.  For  the  text  of  West's  prepared  statement,  see 
ibid.,  pp.  22-46. 


If  Japan  should  decide  it  is  in  its  interest, 
it  could  with  its  economic  vitality  do  signifi- 
cantly more  for  its  own  self-defense  than 
any  other  U.S.  ally  in  the  world.  Such  ac- 
tions would  have  meaningful  results  for 
Japan's  own  security  and  for  the  stability  of 
the  entire  free  world. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  share  many 
common  interests  and  goals  which  tend  to 
overshadow  differences  in  language  and 
customs.  The  most  fundamentally  similar 
characteristic  is  our  island  status,  resulting 
in  a  common  need  to  maintain  free  access 
to  the  broad  Pacific  Ocean  which  lies  be- 
tween us.  Also,  because  of  resource  de- 
pendencies and  thriving  economies,  both 
countries  need  to  use  other  oceans  of  the 
world  as  well. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  so  accurately  fore- 
saw in  1785,  those  nations  which  frequent 
the  sea  will  "be  principally  exposed  to  jostle 
with  other  nations";  but,  because  of  their 
free  people's  desire,  their  governments 
must  preserve  the  right  to  employ  the 
oceans  for  transportation,  fishing,  and 
other  uses.  Mr.  Jefferson  continued  by  say- 
ing that  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  that 
freedom  would  be  "the  necessity  of  some 
naval  force." 

Although  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy 
was  a  major  combat  force  which  briefly 
ruled  the  Pacific,  it  and  all  other  Japanese 
military  forces  were  disbanded  by  fiat  of  the 
Allied  Occupation;  and  Japan's  present 
Constitution,  written  with  considerable 
American  influence,  banned  all  armed  force 
with  the  exception  of  that  absolutely  neces- 
sary, exclusively  for  self-defense. 

Almost  immediately,  however,  the  desire 
of  the  occupiers  and  the  occupied  for  the 
Japanese  to  continue  to  use  the  seas  for 
transportation,  coastal  commerce,  and  fish- 
ing required  the  reinstitution  of,  at  first, 
paramilitary  naval  forces  for  minesweeping 
and,  finally,  self-defense  forces  to  play  a 
limited  role  for  legitimate  defense  needs. 

At  the  time  of  the  discussion  of  a  peace 
treaty  in  1951,  the  United  States  expressed 
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a  desire  for  a  significant  military  buildup  by 
Japan,  which  was  unable  to  do  so  for  both 
financial  and  psychological  reasons.  The 
Japanese  Constitution,  written  in  1947,  be- 
came a  symbol  of  sometimes  bitter  political 
determination  not  even  to  consider  military 
options.  Japan's  history  documented  ten- 
sions which  had  continued  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  but  post- 1952  Japanese  govern- 
ments preferred  to  rely  on  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States  and  to  permit 
rent-free  U.S.  miliary  bases  on  Japanese 
soil,  sometimes  used  in  ways  the  Japanese 
people  did  not  support,  rather  than  act 
themselves  to  insure  free  use  of  the  seas 
which  Japan  needed  in  order  to  prosper. 

At  the  urging  of  the  United  States,  Japan 
created  the  Self-Defense  Forces  in  1954; 
wrote  a  defense  policy  in  1957  to  rely  on  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States,  and  only 
marginally  on  its  own  defense  forces  for  its 
well-being;  and  went  through  the  motions 
of  four  defense  buildup  programs  which 
gradually  developed  the  force  levels  I  have 
described  earlier.  Despite  the  numbers  of 
these  forces,  they  are  still  fundamentally 
unable  to  provide  effective,  meaningful 
self-defense  against  the  threat  facing  Japan 
in  the  1980's. 

Following  the  initial,  unsuccessful  efforts 
in  the  1950's  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  who 
negotiated  the  peace  treaty,  to  get  Japan  to 
build  defense  forces  of  meaningful  size, 
U.S.  efforts  vis-a-vis  Japan  became  less  di- 
rect. Successive  attempts  were  made  to  con- 
vince Japan  to  do  more  in  terms  of  defense 
forces.  But  defense  was  a  sensitive  political 
issue  in  Japan,  and  there  were  occasional 
references  to  the  possible  danger  of  resur- 
gent Japanese  militarism. 

American  and  Japanese  friends  and  allies 
in  Southeast  Asia  have  still  not  completely 
abandoned  such  fears.  Because  Japan's  de- 
fense base  was  so  small,  and  because  the 
early  1970's  were  colored  by  hopes  of  de- 
tente, U.S.  policy  largely  left  Japan  to  de- 
cide for  itself  what  it  wanted  to  do  in  the 
defense  area.  That  being  the  case,  the  Japa- 
nese Government  chose  an  understandable 
course — reliance  on  the  United  States  to 
carry  the  majority  of  the  expensive  and 
politically  sensitive  military  load. 

The  rapid  relative  change  in  status  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
the  1970's,  however,  at  least  slightly  con- 
cerned the  Japanese  public,  which  had 
gained  a  large  measure  of  self-confidence 
with  the  advent  of  unprecedented  economic 
prosperity.  In  1976,  Japan  set  forth  force 
level  goals  to  provide  for  sufficient  military 


capability  to  prevent  limited  aggression;  but 
the  threat  against  which  these  forces  were 
to  defend  was  not  specified;  and  the  goals 
have  not  yet  been  achieved  in  1982. 

The  United  States  still  did  little  more 
than  vaguely  urge  Japan,  largely  through 
Defense  Department  channels,  to  do  more 
in  air  defense  and  antisubmarine  warfare, 
while  we  decreased  our  presence  in  the 
Western  Pacific. 

In  1978,  the  United  States  and  Japanese 
defense  establishments  concluded  the 
guidelines  for  defense  cooperation,  which 
authorized  bilateral  military  planning  stud- 
ies; but  it  was  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan which  gave  actual  impetus  to  renewed 
high  level  U.S.  interest  in  meaningful  Japa- 
nese self-defense  efforts.  In  fact,  in  1980 
Japan  was  publicly  and  strongly  criticized  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  again  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  not  raising  its 
defense  budget  sufficiently  in  percentage 
terms.7  Still  unclear,  however,  was  the 
meaning  of  "steady  and  significant  in- 
creases" urged  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Japanese  could  say  honestly  that 
they  were  already  making  these  efforts  in 
the  1970's  from  a  statistical  point  of  view, 
because  Japan's  defense  budget  had  grown 
in  the  decade  by  about  8  percent  annually  in 
real  terms. 

The  Reagan  administration  adopted  a 
policy  of  not  criticizing  its  allies  in  public 
and  of  discussing  defense  cooperation  on 
the  basis  of  roles  and  missions  rather  than 
on  arbitrary  statistical  indices  such  as  per- 
centages of  GNP,  which  by  themselves  are 
not  necessarily  meaningful. 

On  March  4,  1981,  Secretary  Wein- 
berger told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  a  rational  division  of  labor 
between  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  our 
NATO  allies  would  be  a  central  thrust  of 
the  administration's  defense  policy.8 

The  United  States-Japan  defense  dialog 
began  in  earnest  the  same  month  when  the 
Secretary   met  Japan's   Foreign   Minister.9 


7  See  the  statement  of  December  30,  1980,  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown,  American  For- 
eign Policy:  Basic  Documents,   1977-1980,  p.   1043. 

8  For  the  text  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger's testimony,  see  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1982: 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United 
States  Senate,  Xmety-sei'enth  Congress,  First  Session,  on 
S.  815  (Washington,  1981),  Part  1,  pp.  544-610. 

9  Foreign  Minister  Ito  visited  Washington  from 
March  22  to  24,  1981;  for  the  text  of  a  press 
conference  held  jointly  by  Ito  and  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  on  March  24,  see  American  Foreign 
Policy:   Current   Documents,    1981,    document   506. 
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Mr.  Weinberger  stated  that  in  the  North- 
west Pacific  the  United  States  would  pro- 
vide the  nuclear  umbrella,  offensive  projec- 
tion forces  as  necessary,  and  assist  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  in  the  defense  of  its  terri- 
tory. In  the  Southwest  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans  the  United  States  would  provide  the 
nuclear  umbrella,  projection  forces  as  nec- 
essary, and  sealane  protection  forces. 

President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Suzuki  met  in  May,  and  defense  was  a  major 
issue  at  the  head-of-state  level.  The  two 
leaders  acknowledged  the  appropriateness 
of  a  rational  division  of  labor;  and  the  Prime 
Minister  stated  that  Japan  could,  within  the 
limits  of  its  Constitution,  defend  its  own 
territory,  the  seas  and  skies  around  Japan, 
and  its  sealanes  to  a  distance  of  1,000  miles. 

He  also  stated  that  Japan  would  take 
additional  measures  to  alleviate  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Japan.  In  1982 
the  GOJ  support  figure  is  over  $1  billion. 

The  United  States  supported  these  roles, 
which  would  enhance  Japanese  self-defense 
as  well  as  contribute  meaningfully  to  peace 
and  stability  in  the  Northwest  Pacific. 

Today,  unfortunately,  Japan  cannot 
carry  out  these  roles.  By  its  own  public 
analyses,  its  self-defense  forces  cannot  sus- 
tain its  army  divisions,  destroyers,  and  tacti- 
cal aircraft  in  combat  due  to  very  limited 
supplies  of  ammunition,  torpedoes,  and 
missiles.  The  size  and  modernization  of 
Japan's  air  and  naval  forces  are  not  ade- 
quate to  defend  its  airspace  and  sealanes  to 
1,000  miles  against  the  Soviet  force  levels 
of  the  1980's,  which  even  the  Japanese 
Government  now  identifies  as  potentially 
threatening. 

Thus  our  defense  dialog  is  continuing. 
For  now  the  burden  of  the  meaningful 
defense  of  Japan  still  rests  largely  with  the 
United  States,  owing  to  the  deficiencies 
which  the  Japanese  publicly  acknowledge. 
Owing  to  these  shortcomings  the  self-de- 
fense forces  do  not  constitute  effective  de- 
terrence. But  meaningful  United  States-Jap- 
anese defense  burden-sharing  goals  have 
been  set  and  publicly  acknowledged  at  the 
highest  levels  for  the  first  time  in  the  post- 
1945  era. 

In  its  1982  budget  which  is  presently 
under  deliberation  and  expected  to  take 
effect  in  April,  the  Japanese  Government 
took  a  meaningful  first  step  by  giving  de- 
fense a  significantly  higher  priority  than  all 
other  ministries  and  agencies  including  so- 
cial welfare,  another  postwar  first. 

If  Japan  is  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
meaningful  roles  which  its  Government  has 


said  are  legitimate,  substantially  more  sig- 
nificant efforts  will  be  required  in  each  of 
the  next  5  years  of  the  defense  planning 
period.  The  content  of  the  5-year  plan  is 
expected  to  be  announced  later  this  year. 

The  decision  on  the  future  course  rests 
with  the  Japanese  Government.  Several 
U.S.  congressional  resolutions  of  last  year 
proposed  measures  such  as  Japanese 
patrols  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security, 
Japanese  payment  of  a  $20  billion  security 
tax  to  the  United  States,  and  a  minimal 
expenditure  of  Japanese  GNP.  The  Reagan 
administration  feels  that  the  dialog  on  roles 
and  missions  has  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  barely  a  year's  time  and  should  be 
continued. 

Patrols  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  other  than 
at  token  levels,  are  not  possible  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  even  with  significant 
Japanese  defense  increases,  and  could  be 
unwelcome  by  United  States  and  Japanese 
friends  in  South  Asia.  The  United  States- 
Japan  treaty  has  been  revitalized  by  the 
Reagan-Suzuki  communique  and  need  not 
be  revised  to  allow  for  meaningful  self- 
defense  missions  in  the  Northwest  Pacific 
by  Japanese  forces. 

Spending  of  1  percent  or  more  of  GNP  is 
only  significant  if  such  expenditures  are 
properly  programed  for  effective  defense 
capabilities.  The  administration  hopes 
Japan  will  spend  what  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide forces  adequate  to  carry  out  its  legiti- 
mate defense  roles  within  this  decade. 

We  are  optimistic  that  our  defense  dialog 
will  continue  to  prosper,  and  we  hope  the 
Congress  and  this  committee  will  partici- 
pate and  play  a  significant  role  in  convinc- 
ing Japanese  leaders  of  the  wisdom  of  sub- 
stantive United  States-Japan  defense  coop- 
eration under  a  roles-and-missions  ap- 
proach. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Document  508 

Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,  March  23,  1982  (Extract)10 

Visit  of  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister  Sakurauchi 

Senior    State    Department    Official. 
I'm  happy  to  be  here  to  discuss  what  I 


10  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  brief- 
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thought  was  an  extremely  useful  and  very 
fruitful  visit.  You've  heard  the  word  fruitful 
before,  and  I  don't  want  to  belabor  you  with 
a  cliche,  but  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  in  the  lobby  out  there  that  they  were 
far-ranging,  that  was  absolutely  the  case. 

You  will  notice  that  the  meeting  was 
originally  scheduled  to  begin  at  11.  It  did 
not  start  promptly  at  11,  but  it  was  sched- 
uled to  end  at  1:15,  so  by  the  time  the 
Foreign  Minister  actually  got  out  the  door 
we  were  over  an  hour  later.  That  does 
illustrate  the  depth  to  which  the  various 
questions  were  addressed — global  matters, 
regional  matters,  bilateral  issues — and 
among  the  various  elements  that  were 
touched  upon:  The  situation  in  East  Asia, 
Poland,  arms  control — which  I  should  say 
was  a  very  important  matter  for  the  Japa- 
nese— Afghanistan,  the  Middle  East,  and  a 
number  of  other  elements  all  attached 
thereunto.  When  you  talk  about  the  Middle 
East,  one  has  to  discuss  also  Lebanon  and 
the  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  so  on. 
So  there  were  indeed  global,  regional,  and 
far-ranging  [questions]. 

Let  me  say  something  about  the  at- 
mospherics. That  we  had,  I  thought,  one  of 
the  more  friendly  and  really  productive 
sessions  that  I've  seen  for  a  long  time. 
We've  been  working  with  the  Japanese  in  a 
very  close  relationship  for  a  long  period  of 
time  now,  and  we  would  certainly  have  to 
say  that  the  Japanese  are  among  our  closest 
friends.  I  think  that  that  closeness  of  at- 
titude was  reflected  in  the  way  the  discus- 
sions went  this  morning. 

There  were  a  number  of  bilateral  issues 
that  were  discussed,  of  course.  Both  today 
and  yesterday  we  touched  a  bit  upon  such 
things  as  trade  in  the  bilateral  sense.  There 
was  also  the  question  of  defense  which  was 
addressed,  and  some  bilateral  issues  partic- 
ularly of  importance  to  Japan:  Whales, 
whaling,  fisheries,  and  we  also  touched 
upon  the  civil  air  talks. 

With  that,  I  think  I'll  stop,  and  I'll  let  you 
ask  questions. 

Q.  You  talked  about  more  productive 
[sessions?]  than  you've  seen  in  a  long  time. 
Can  you  go  beyond  the  generalities  and 
provide  us  some  specifics? 

A.  No.  I  can't  get  into  the  substance, 
naturally,  but  I  would  say  this:  That  the 


ing,  conducted  on  a  background  basis  by  a  senior 
Department  of  State  official,  began  about  2:15 
p.m.  Foreign  Minister  Sakurauchi  visited  Wash- 
ington from  March  20  to  24.  The  briefing  was 
held  after  a  meeting  between  the  Foreign  Minister 
and  Secretary  of  State  Haig. 


depth  of  the  discussions,  the  extent  that  we 
went  into  various  matters — let  me  say,  for 
example,  when  talking  about  Poland  or 
Afghanistan,  the  question  of  sanctions  came 
up.  In  this  case  we  talked  about  how  impor- 
tant it  was  for  all  the  countries  of  the  West, 
and  it  was  very  implicit  in  talking  about  the 
West  that  Japan  was  considering  itself  a  part 
of  this  relationship,  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  unified  position. 

Q.  But  is  there  anything  you  can  give  us 
in  the  way  of  specifics,  particularly,  for 
example*  on  trade? 

A.  All  right.  On  trade — 

Q.  Sometimes  we  have  a  feeling  of  a 
cosmetic  visit. 

A.  It  was  not  cosmetic,  but  it  was  not  one 
of  these  things  in  which  you  might  say  there 
are  recriminations.  There  were  not.  On  the 
question  of  trade,  the  point  was  expressed 
yesterday  by  the  President,"  for  example, 
how  important  it  would  be  for  Japan  to 
open  up  its  market  further — not  just  from 
the  standpoint  of  American  businessmen, 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Europe- 
ans who  are  also  having  their  economic 
troubles — and  that  Japan,  by  opening  up  its 
markets  further  to  imports  from  outside 
Japan,  would  in  fact  be  contributing  very 
markedly  to  the  preservation  of  the  world 
free  trade  system. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  assurances  that  made 
you  happier  about  tariff  barriers  or  non- 
tariff  barriers? 

A.  Certainly,  the  Japanese — the  Foreign 
Minister  said  that  Japan  was  aware  of  the 
problem,  had  already  been  working  hard, 
and  in  this  case  some  of  these  steps  Japan 
has  already  taken — were  cited — such  as  the 
67  items,  nontariff  barriers,  which  have 
already  been  addressed,  and  the  creation  of 
the  ombudsman.  Then  Mr.  Sakurauchi  went 
on  to  say,  yes,  Japan  would  look  to  see  what 
it  could  be  doing  more  in  that  regard, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  Versailles  summit 
will  be  coming  up  and  that,  again,  there  will 
be  high-level  discussion  of  all  of  these  prob- 
lems involving  not  just  the  bilaterals  with 
the  United  States  but  the  European  heads 
of  state  or  government  too.  So,  in  effect, 
what  I  thought  was  a  very  positive  response 
from  the  Japanese  was  signified. 

Q.  Did  he  warn  against  reciprocity? 

A.  When  vou  say  "he,"  who? 


1 1   President  Reagan  met  with  Foreign  Minister 
Sakurauchi  on  March  22. 
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Q.  The  Japanese  Foreign  Minister. 

A.  That  did  not  come  up  in  the  context 
of  the  conversations,  no. 

Q.  Did  the  Minister  indicate  whether  or 
not  Japan  was  planning  to  take  any  further 
major  steps  before  the  Versailles  summit  as 
has  sometimes  been  suggested? 

A.  The  Japanese  made  it  very  plain  that 
they  would  do  as  much  as  they  thought  they 
could,  that  they  would  approach  this  in  a 
very  positive  spirit;  and  while  no  ironclad 
guarantees  were  given  in  this  regard,  I 
would  say  that  the  attitude  was  very  respon- 
sive to  the  position  that  was  expressed,  and 
that  I'm  sure,  and  in  fact  the  Secretary  of 
State  expressed  confidence,  that  the  Japa- 
nese would  do  everything  that  they  could. 

Q.  Given  what  he  did  say,  would  this 
lead  you  to  believe  that  they  will  take  some 
further  step  between  now  and  the  Versailles 
summit  or — 

A.  Let  me  be  a  little  bit  cautious  here.  I 
don't  want  to  be  pinned  to  the  mat  on 
whether  they  will  or  will  not.  All  I  can  say — 
and  I  think  this  was  the  impression  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  intended  to  convey — that 
Japan  would  approach  this  problem  in  a 
very  positive  and  constructive  manner  and 
look  into  ways  and  means  to  indeed  show 
that  it  would  be  doing  more  to  demonstrate 
that  it  would  be  doing  more,  bearing  in 
mind  that  there  is  this  point  in  time  coming 
up  when  the  question  will  be  addressed 
again  at  high  levels. 

Q.  Did  the  Japanese  express  to  you  any 
of  the  frustration  that  they  have  expressed 
elsewhere  that  their  efforts  in  this  direction 
so  far  haven't  been  acknowledged  or  given 
enough — 

A.  I  did  not  detect  any  sense  of  frustra- 
tion coming  through  in  the  conversations 
today.  Again,  let  me  stress  that  they  were 
extremely  positive. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  the  United  States  to 
make  their  case  for  them  a  little  better  with 
the  American  public? 

A.  This  is  not  something  that  I  heard  in 
the  discussions  that  I  participated  in  yester- 
day and  today.  I  can't  tell  you  what  may 
transpire  in  the  remaining  talks  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  is  going  to  have  while  in 
Washington,  but  yesterday  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  today  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
that  did  not  come  up. 

Q.  He  didn't  mention  reciprocity  at  all? 
Here  he  put  out  a  10-page  argument 
against  it. 


A.  I  think  at  this  particular  point  you're 
dealing  with  people  who  know  the  issues 
well  on  both  sides,  and  that  it  doesn't  help 
in  a  situation  such  as  that  to  go  over  the 
ground  which  people  know  very  well  in- 
deed. Again,  it's  my  impression  that  the 
Japanese,  as  represented  by  the  Foreign 
Minister,  intend  to  approach  this  matter  in  a 
very  positive  way. 

Q.  You  say  that  arms  control  was  men- 
tioned and  that  it's  a  very  important  matter 
to  the  Japanese,  but  obviously  the  area  of 
their  defense  spending  has  been  a  difficult 
area  between  us.  How  much  was  that  dis- 
cussed? 

A.  These  two  are  sort  of  mixing  apples 
and  oranges.  When  you  talk  about  Japanese 
defense  spending,  that  does  not  enter  into 
the  realm  of  arms  control  and  the  area  that 
we're  concerned  with,  which  gets  into— let 
me  check  my  notes  here  for  you — arms 
control  in  this  context  means  the  intermedi- 
ate nuclear  forces,  the  START  talks,  and 
the  Japanese  also  expressed  considerable 
interest  in  the  U.N.  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament  coming  up. 

Q.  Did  they  speak  about  the  pressure 
that  the  United  States  is  putting  on: — 

A.  There  was  no  word  about  pressure. 
In  fact,  yesterday  the  President  made  a 
point  of  expressing  appreciation  to  the  Jap- 
anese for  what  they  have  done  already  and 
increasing  their  attention  to  defense — the 
effort  that  they're  making  in  that  field.  That 
was  also,  as  I  understand,  second  hand,  the 
gist  of  what  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Carlucci  had  to  say  yesterday,  although  the 
point  was  made  by  the  President,  and  cer- 
tainly by  the  others,  that  Japan  certainly  can 
do  more,  and  that's  it. 


Document  509 

Address  by  Vice  President  Bush  Before  the 
Foreign  Correspondents'  Club  of  Japan, 
Tokyo,  April  24,  1982" 

Vice  President  Bush's 
Visit  to  Japan 

I've  come  to  Japan  in  the  interests  of 
harmony,  friendship,  and  peace.  I've  come 


12  Source:  Press  Release,  April  24,  1982,  Office 
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to  learn,  and  I've  come  to  listen.  The  day  is 
past  when  America  seeks  to  dominate  the 
agenda  of  the  countries  of  the  free  world. 

The  free  world  will  survive,  as  a  concept 
and  reality,  only  if  the  partnerships  that 
make  it  up  remain  intact  and  vibrant.  As  we 
enter  the  eighties  and  approach  the  millen- 
nium, America  will  guard  its  old  friendships 
carefully,  even  as  it  seeks  new  partners  in 
the  free  world. 

If  I  come  in  the  interests  of  harmony,  it  is 
at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  the  world  are 
increasingly  disharmonious.  The  Soviet 
Union's  appetite  for  the  freedom  of  other 
peoples  is  as  rapacious  as  ever.  Lech  Welesa 
languishes  in  confinement  as  his 
countrymen  contend  with  martial  law,  hav- 
ing only  the  fleeting  encouragement  of  the 
broadcast  of  Radio  Solidarity. 

An  army  of  occupation  continues  its 
ruthless  campaign  against  the  Afghan  peo- 
ple; continues  to  kill  innocent  men,  women, 
and  children  with  chemicals  outlawed  by  all 
decent  societies.  Soviet  leaders  have  given 
homilies  on  their  desire  for  nuclear  disar- 
mament as  SS-20  missiles  sprouted  over- 
night like  fields  of  asparagus.  Old  wounds 
persist  in  the  Middle  East,  though  tomor- 
row will  witness  a  decisive,  historic,  and 
courageous  step  for  peace  when  Israel  com- 
pletes its  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai. 

We  are  reminded  every  day  that  liberty  is 
on  trial,  and  that  darkness  has  descended 
over  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  Eastern 
Asia,  it  has  descended  on  North  Korea, 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Soviet  Asia,  Kampuchea. 
One  of  the  most  enduring  symbols  of  the 
injustices  of  the  20th  century  may  be  those 
people  who  have  braved  the  dangers  of  the 
sea  in  open  boats. 

There  is  much  to  mourn.  But  there  is 
also  much  to  celebrate.  Which  brings  me  to 
my  visit.  In  the  next  three  weeks,  Japan  and 
the  United  States  will  observe  two  impor- 
tant anniversaries.  April  28th,  just  a  few 
days  from  now,  will  mark  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  San  Francisco  Peace  Treaty13 
and  the  end  of  postwar  occupation. 

The  last  30  years  have  seen  the  histori- 
cally unprecedented  boom  of  postwar 
Japan.  Not  surprisingly  is  this  known  as 
"the  miracle  of  Japan." 


of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President;  also 
printed  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August 
1982,  pp.  39-41.  Vice  President  Bush  visited 
Japan  from  April  23  to  25. 

13  The  Peace  Treaty  with  Japan,  signed  at  San 
Francisco,  September  8,  1951,  entered  into  force 
for  the  United  States  on  April  28,  1952;  for  text, 
see  3  UST  3329. 


No  Eastern  bloc  countries  will  be  cele- 
brating such  anniversaries  this  year — or 
next  year,  or  the  year  after.  That  is  a  sad 
fact;  and  the  heart  of  the  West  goes  out  to 
those  millions  of  people  who  will  continue 
to  live  under  the  threat  of  Soviet  armies, 
and  under  the  blight  of  Marxist  mismanage- 
ment. 

On  May  15th,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  will  observe  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  reversion  of  the  Island  of  Okinawa. 
Many  brave  men  fought  and  died  there. 
The  soil^hat  absorbed  their  blood  is  now  a 
shrine  to  their  memory.  I  hope  Okinawa  will 
now  be  remembered  not  so  much  as  a 
battleground,  but  as  a  symbol  of  how  our 
two  nations  worked  together  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  war. 

It's  true  that  these  two  anniversaries 
come  at  a  time  of  some  bilateral  problems 
between  our  two  countries.  But  I  haven't 
come  here  to  emphasize  them,  or  to  drama- 
tize them.  If  my  presence  here  today  drama- 
tizes anything,  it's  what  joins  us,  not  what 
separates  us. 

Obviously  problems  exist.  They're  no 
secret  and  they  are  important  problems  for 
us  both  but  just  as  obviously  we're  all 
anxious  to  work  out  solutions.  Together. 
Partners  consult;  they  don't  dictate  to  each 
other.  We've  got  a  vigorous  dialogue  going, 
and  there's  no  need  to  suspect  it  will  grow 
any  less  vigorous  over  the  years. 

Our  Japanese  friends  can  expect  from  us 
what  all  our  friends  can  expect  from  us: 
open  lines  of  communication.  A  determina- 
tion to  overcome  obstacles,  and  consisten- 
cy. To  them  I  would  say:  There  will  be  no 
unpleasant  surprises  in  your  relations  with 
us. 

Japan  now  enjoys  an  unquestioned 
prominence  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  She  has  a  global  role  to  play  in  the 
affairs  of  the  20th  century,  a  role  that  will 
expand  in  the  21st.  As  she  assumes  a  great- 
er role,  her  responsibilities  will  grow  in 
proportion.  There  are  clear  indications  the 
Japanese  people  have  a  growing  awareness 
of  their  country's  new  global  role,  and  of 
the  obligation  and  responsibilities  that  ac- 
company great  economic  strength. 

To  paraphrase  penetrating  analysis  by 
the  present  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary,  Kiichi 
Miyazawa,  the  Japanese  were  not  ready,  in 
the  1970's,  to  assume  their  full  share  of 
global  responsibility;  even  though  Japan,  as 
Mr.  Miyazawa  pointed  out,  "became  in- 
creasingly conscious  of  the  need  to  play  a 
large  role  in  the  international  economy,  and 
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made  considerable  efforts  to  do  so." 
Japan's  performance  should  be  measured  in 
her  context  as  the  second  largest  economic 
power  among  the  industrialized  democra- 
cies. Today,  her  political  role  is  growing — 
as  it  should.  As  a  pillar  of  the  industrialized 
democracies,  Japan  cannot  avoid  that  role; 
and  I  for  one  can  think  of  no  nation  more 
qualified  to  assume  it. 

Japan,  meanwhile,  has  been  demonstrat- 
ing that  she  is  willing  to  cooperate  with  her 
Western  friends  in  all  areas,  including  mat- 
ters of  defense  and  trade.  Prime  Minister 
Suzuki's  statements  on  behalf  of  increased 
defense  goals,  along  with  recent  increases 
in  Japan's  defense  budget  attest  to  Japan's 
good  faith. 

We  are  conscious,  too,  that  the  question 
of  Japan's  defense  spending  is  much  more 
complex  than  the  black-and-white  terms  in 
which  it  is  too  often  discussed.  Let  me  say 
that  the  United  States  is  grateful  for  the 
progress  so  far  on  the  defense  issue. 

We  would,  of  course,  be  grateful  for 
continued  progress,  knowing  as  we  do  that 
Japan  will  make  her  own  decisions.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  global  per- 
spective of  Japan's  leaders  and  her  people, 
just  as  we  have  confidence  that  we  will 
continue  to  cooperate  in  this  crucial  area. 
At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  the  contri- 
butions of  Japan's  foreign  aid  program, 
much  of  which  goes  to  critical  parts  of  the 
world,  where  both  our  countries  are  work- 
ing toward  the  same  goals. 

There  is  no  question  that  some  friction 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
in  the  matter  of  trade.  Many  visitors  from 
Japan,  as  well  as  my  and  Japan's  great 
friend,  former  Ambassador  Robert  Inger- 
soll,  have  recently  remarked  on  the  danger 
of  protectionism,  and  the  extent  to  which 
sentiment  has  been  aroused  in  all  quarters 
on  trade  issues.  My  own  sense  is  that  we 
both  want  to  achieve  the  same  goals:  free 
trade,  and  fair  trade.  But  here  I  want  to 
make  a  point  that  I  cannot  emphasize 
enough,  namely  that  we  cannot  allow  trade 
disagreements  to  dominate  our  dialogue. 
Some  newspapers  have  drawn  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  two  countries  are  moving 
toward  a  "head-on  collision"  on  trade.  I 
disagree.  I  think,  happily,  that  we're  moving 
toward  some  head-on  decisions  on  trade. 

Long  before  the  dilemmas  of  the  post- 
modern age,  Simon  Bolivar  said  that 
"...  the  majority  of  men  hold  as  a  truth 
the  humiliating  principle  that  it  is  harder  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  liberty  than  to  en- 


dure the  weight  of  tyranny."14  However 
vexatious  our  disagreements  may  be,  we 
live  at  a  time  when  we  ought  never  to  take 
for  granted  the  special  comfort  of  our 
friendship. 

The  difficulties  abound,  but  we  have  the 
will  and  the  wherewithal  to  overcome  them. 
The  historical  imperative  demands  that  we 
do.  It  is,  for  instance,  no  secret  that  the 
United  States  has  had  difficulties  pursuing 
our  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  But  we  are  absolutely  resolved  to 
strengthen  our  relationship  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  and  in  cooperating  in  her 
development.  We  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  importance  of  that  relationship  to  all 
Asia.  Strengthening  it  will  of  course  require 
the  efforts  on  both  sides.  But  I  am  greatly 
confident  of  a  successful  outcome. 

There  are  many  other  challenges  facing 
the  United  States.  President  Reagan  is 
deeply  committed  to  arms  reduction.  He  is 
willing  to  explore  all  reasonable — and  veri- 
fiable— approaches  to  the  question  of  how 
to  reduce  the  world's  arsenal  of  nuclear 
weapons.  His  zero-option  proposal  of  last 
November15  was  the  single  most  sincere  and 
dramatic  overture  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
long,  long  while.  He's  been  earnest  and 
aggressive  in  pursuing  talks  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. But  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  on  the 
matter. 

No  one  is  more  interested  in  maintaining 
peace  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  than  Ronald  Reagan.  He 
seeks  no  confrontation  there.  He  seeks  to 
reduce  tensions — tensions  caused  in  no 
small  part,  by  the  Soviet  Union's  interna- 
tional behavior. 

President  Reagan  will  do  everything  he 
can  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  United  States  in  agreeing  to 
arms  reduction.  And  he  will  keep  America 
strong.  To  pursue  new  policies  does  not 
mean  old  ones  will  be  abandoned.  Make  no 
mistake:  he  will  maintain  our  deterrence. 

Our  secret  weapon  in  the  protracted 
conflict  against  totalitarianism  lies  not  in 
underground  silos,  but  in  our  free  market- 
places. I  say  secret  because  the  leaders  of 
the  totalitarian  regimes  cannot  afford  to 
impart  the  knowledge  of  the  triumph  of 
capitalism  to  their  people.  What  Russian 


14  Ellipsis  appears  in  the  source  text. 

15  For  the  text  of  the  President's  address  of 
November  18,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,  1981,  document  60. 
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worker,  fully  informed  of  the  status,  condi- 
tion and  rights  of  his  counterpart  in  the 
United  States,  or  Japan,  or  in  any  of  the 
other  industrialized  democracies,  would 
not  run  to  the  nearest  Aeroflot  office  and 
get  himself  and  his  family  on  the  next  flight 
out.  But  alas:  Pravda  does  not  print  the 
whole  story,  Aeroflot  does  not  accept  reser- 
vations from  just  anyone. 

Irving  Kristol  once  addressed  the  ques- 
tion of  why  democracies  live  and  die.  For 
over  2,000  years,  he  said,  political  philoso- 
phers rejected  democracy  because  they  be- 
lieved that  it  inevitably  degenerated  into 
chaos  and  dicatatorship.  But: 

"What  changed  the  attitude  of  political 
philosophers,"  wrote  Kristol,  "was  the 
emergence  of  modern  capitalism,  with  its 
promise  of  economic  growth— of  an  eco- 
nomic system  in  which  everyone  could  im- 
prove his  condition  without  having  to  do  so 
at  someone  else's  expense.  It  is  the  expecta- 
tion of  tomorrow's  bigger  pie,  from  which 
everyone  will  receive  a  larger  slice,  that 
prevents  people  from  fighting  to  the  bitter 
end  over  the  division  of  today's  pie." 

Japan  and  the  United  States  need  each 
other  to  grow.  We  depend  on  each  other  to 
grow.  Our  combined  national  products  ac- 
count for  one-third  of  the  world's  output. 
That  is  a  formidable  weapon  against  the 
adversaries  of  freedom.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, to  our  friends  in  the  free  world,  and 
moreover  to  those  who  may  someday  be 
free,  to  resolve  our  differences,  so  that, 
together,  we  can  build  on  a  past  that  prom- 
ises great  things  to  come. 

Thank  you. 


Document  510 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Briefing  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  Paris,  June  4, 
1982  (Extract)16 

Meeting  Between 
President  Reagan  and 
Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Suzuki 


Now,  we  also  had  a  very  busy  day  with 
several  bilaterals — the  first  with  Prime  Min- 


16  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 


ister  Suzuki  of  Japan  and  the  second  with 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  of  Great  Britain.17 
With  respect  to  the  Suzuki  bilateral,  it  was  a 
very  detailed  and  subjective  and  tightly  pro- 
grammed one  hour  of  discussion  between 
the  two  leaders  and  their  representatives. 
The  focus  was  on  trade.  In  these  discus- 
sions, President  Reagan  very  much  wel- 
comed the  recent  announcement  of  the 
Government  of  Japan  on  the  further 
liberalization  of  Japanese  trade  practices.18 
The  President  described  it  as  a  positive  step 
in  the  ejection  of  greater  liberalization. 

This  involved  the  recent  decisions  by  the 
Japanese  Government  to  liberalize  tariff 
and  nontariff  restrictions  and  an  improve- 
ment in  Japanese  import  regulations.  Dur- 
ing these  discussions,  Prime  Minister  Suzu- 
ki pledged  to  support  the  further  enhance- 
ment of  free  trade  at  the  upcoming  GATT 
Conference  next  fall — a  pledge  which,  of 
course,  was  welcomed  by  the  United  States 
as  it  is  parallel  to  and  consistent  with  U.S. 
objectives  and  intention  at  that  upcoming 
meeting. 

The  President  also  welcomed  the  an- 
nouncement made  earlier  this  afternoon  by 
the  Japanese  Government  of  the  comple- 
tion of  an  interim  agreement  on  civil  avia- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
As  you  know,  this  has  been  under  discus- 
sion for  an  extended  period  and  a  break- 
through was  achieved  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  initiative  of  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  him- 
self. 

The  President  in  those  discussions  this 
afternoon  warmly  endorsed  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Suzuki  government  to  increase 
its  level  of  defense  spending  to  almost  8 
percent — increase  real  term  spending  for 
the  coming  year,  the  only  sector,  in- 
cidentally, of  the  current  Japanese  budget 
to  receive  such  an  enhanced  allocation  of 
resources. 

During  the  discussions,  Prime  Minister 
Suzuki  warmly  endorsed  and  welcomed 
President  Reagan's  recent  initiatives  in 
arms  control  ranging  from  the  November 
18  speech  on  INF  and  the  talks  at  Geneva 
and  the  more  recently  announced  decision 


191,  June  16,  1982;  printed  also  in  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  July  1982,  pp.  18-19.  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Haig  were  in  Paris  for  the 
Versailles  Economic  Summit  meeting. 

17  For  Haig's  statement  on  the  meeting  with 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  see  ibid.,  p.  19. 

18  The  eight-point  package  of  measures  to  re- 
duce import  restrictions  which  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment had  announced  on  May  27  is  summa- 
rized in  New  York  Times,  May  28,   1982,  p.  Al. 
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on  START  talks  which  will  resume  on  the 
29th — negotiations  themselves  which  will 
resume  on  the  29th  of  this  month  in  Gene- 


va. 


19 


Prime  Minister  Suzuki  welcomed  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
mobile,  intermediate-range  missiles  in  our 
Geneva  discussions,  in  which  they  were 
dealt  with  in  global  terms.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  great  concern  in  the  Far  East  that 
missiles  now  directed  at  Western  Europe 
might  be  shifted  to  the  Far  East. 

In  conclusion,  there  were  some  detailed 
discussions  as  they  wound  up  their  meeting 
of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Premier  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  Tokyo  and 
Prime  Minister  Suzuki's  impressions,  im- 
portant impressions  with  respect  to  this 
visit.  As  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  Prime 
Minister  described  the  current  state  of  U.S.- 
Japanese relations  as  never  better  and  on 
the  highest  plain  in  his  memory,  particularly 
singling  out  the  leadership  of  President 
Reagan  in  this  difficult  time  of  international 
crisis  and  confusion. 


Document  511 

Statements  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Percy),  the 
Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
(Macdonald),  and  the  Under  secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs  (Lodwick)  Before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
September  14,  1982™ 

U.S.  Trade  Relations  With 
Japan 

The  Chairman,  [presiding].21  I  want  to 
welcome  this  afternoon  our  distinguished 


19  For  President  Reagan's  announcement  on 
May  31  of  the  beginning  of  START  talks,  see 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  June  7, 
1982,  pp.  730-731. 

20  Source:  U.S.  Trade  Relations  with  Japan:  Hear- 
ing Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  L'nited 
States  Senate,  Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  pp.  77-81,  88-93.  For  the 
complete  text  of  Macdonald's  and  Lodwick's  testi- 
mony, see  ibid.,  pp.  77-1 1 1;  for  the  texts  of  their 
prepared  statements,  here  omitted,  see  ibid.,  pp. 
81-88  and  93-96. 

21  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy.  Bracketed  note 
appears  in  the  source  text. 


guests.  This  afternoon  we  will  be  continu- 
ing a  hearing  begun  this  morning  on  United 
States-Japan  trade  relations.  We  heard 
from  private  industry  witnesses  this  morn- 
ing and  will  hear  from  Government  wit- 
nesses this  afternoon.  We  have  heard  a 
large  number  of  examples  of  areas  where 
Japan  is  successful  in  erecting  barriers  to 
American  goods,  both  manufactured  and 
agricultural.  This  afternoon  we  will  explore 
U.S.  Government  efforts  to  reduce  and 
eventually  eliminate  those  barriers. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  first  from 
Mr.  David  Macdonald,  U.S.  deputy  trade 
representative,  who  will  give  us  an  overview 
of  the  situation  and  discuss  ongoing 
negotiations  with  the  Japanese  on  trade 
issues.  Mr.  Seeley  Lodwick,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  international  affairs 
and  commodity  programs,  will  then  discuss 
U.S.  efforts  to  expand  American  sales  of 
farm  goods. 

I  would  like  to  announce  that  I  will  have 
to  leave  at  3  o'clock.  If  we  have  not  finished 
the  hearing  by  then,  Senator  Hayakawa  has 
thoughtfully  agreed  to  join  us  at  that  time 
and  take  up  the  chair.  We  will  try  to  move 
right  along.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  us  start  with  you,  Ambassador  Mac- 
donald. 

Ambassador  Macdonald.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  request- 
ed, I  have  a  complete  statement,  which  I  will 
file  with  the  committee  as  part  of  these 
hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Your  complete  state- 
ment will  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

Ambassador  Macdonald.  I  have  about  a 
10-page  double-spaced  summary,  if  you  can 
put  up  with  that. 

The  economic  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  is  one  of  the  major 
underpinnings  of  the  world  trading  system 
today.  After  Canada,  Japan  is  our  single 
most  important  trading  partner.  But  while 
our  trade  has  brought  us  many  benefits, 
both  as  producers  and  consumers,  it  has 
also  become  a  source  of  friction  between  us. 
That  friction  has  arisen,  in  part,  because  of 
the  frustration  that  many  Americans,  espe- 
cially American  business  leaders,  have  felt 
at  the  impediments  that  have  kept  the  Japa- 
nese marketplace  relatively  closed  by  com- 
parison to  our  economy  to  foreign  goods, 
services,  and  investment. 

This  frustration  has  created  a  race 
against  time  for  Japan,  although  the  Japa- 
nese may  not  be  totally  aware  of  it.  While 
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Japan  has  undertaken  numerous  trade 
liberalizing  reforms  and  has,  in  fact,  com- 
pleted several,  the  pace  of  Japan's  progress 
appears  to  lag  behind  the  advance  of  anti- 
import  legislation  in  this  country  and  the 
anti-import  actions  of  Japan's  other  trading 
partners. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  made  some  prog- 
ress with  Japan,  albeit  slow  in  pace.  And  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  review 
this  progress  with  you  today. 

The  concerted  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion and  its  predecessors  over  the  past 
decade  and  more  to  induce  Japan  to  dis- 
mantle its  network  of  obstacles  to  foreign 
products,  services,  and  investment  have 
brought  about  slow  but  steady  results. 

The  Japanese  economy  is  now  more 
open  than  it  ever  has  been.  Much  of  the 
progress  that  has  occurred  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  year,  which  it  is  our  sincere 
hope  will  prove  to  have  been  a  watershed 
year  in  terms  of  finally  putting  Japan  firmly 
and  fully  on  the  path  of  real  liberalization  of 
her  markets. 

But  if  that  is  to  be  the  case,  the  momen- 
tum for  open  markets  that  has  begun  in 
Japan  must  be  continued  and  increased.  It 
must  reach  down  from  the  verbal  commit- 
ments of  top  political  leaders  into  the  prac- 
tical actions  of  the  bureaucracy,  customs 
officials,  standards  inspectors,  and  others  in 
the  Japanese  Government,  whose  acts  can 
impede  or  facilitate  the  flow  of  imported 
goods. 

What  is  most  hopeful  in  our  recent  trade 
discussions  with  the  Japanese  is  the  realiza- 
tion among  Japan's  top  leadership  that 
changes  are  necessary.  The  realization  in- 
deed was  given  utterance  in  the  important 
statement  issued  by  Prime  Minister  Suzuki 
on  the  occasion  of  Japan's  announcement 
of  its  latest  package  of  trade  initiatives  last 
May  28.22 

The  Prime  Minister  made  a  direct  appeal 
to  his  people  and,  particularly,  to  the  gov- 


22  The  reference  is  to  a  statement  issued  by 
Prime  Minister  Suzuki  on  May  28,  following  the 
Japanese  Government's  May  27  announcement  of 
a  package  of  measures  to  reduce  import  restric- 
tions. Suzuki's  statement  declared  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  had  taken  various  steps  to  open 
the  Japanese  market  to  foreign  trade  but  that  for 
these  steps  to  bring  about  concrete  results,  an 
attitude  welcoming  foreign  products  and  foreign 
investment  was  necessary;  he  asked  the  Japanese 
"to  be  even  more  clear  and  forthcoming  in  taking 
the  attitude  of  extending  a  welcoming  hand  to 
foreign  products  and  investments  and  not  dis- 
criminating against  them."  (U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative files) 


eminent  officials  and  corporate  decision- 
makers whose  attitudes  and  actions  will  be 
all  important  in  this  respect,  to  extend  a 
welcoming  hand  to  foreign  goods  and  in- 
vestment. Such  a  statement  is  an  unusual 
step  for  a  nation's  leader  to  take.  What 
remains  to  be  seen  is  whether  the  Prime 
Minister's  appeal  translates  into  change  in 
the  attitudes  and  actions  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  let  me  review  for 
the  committee  what  our  objectives  in  trade 
policy  toward  Japan  have  been,  what  prog- 
ress we  hAve  made  in  achieving  them,  and 
what  remains  on  our  agenda. 

The  United  States  has  four  principal 
objectives  in  its  trade  policy  with  Japan: 
first,  equivalently  free  access  to  the  Japa- 
nese economy  in  goods,  services,  and  in- 
vestment; second,  a  balanced  trade  compo- 
sition between  manufactured  goods  and 
raw  materials;  third,  the  avoidance  of  pro- 
tectionist measures  by  both  countries;  and 
fourth,  inducing  the  Japanese  to  exercise 
leadership  in  free  trade  commensurate  with 
the  Japanese  economic  strength. 

As  I  suggested  in  my  introductory  re- 
marks, securing  access  to  the  Japanese 
economy  for  American  goods,  services,  and 
investment  on  an  equivalent  basis  to  that 
which  the  Japanese  enjoy  in  the  U.S.  econo- 
my has  been  the  keystone  of  our  trade 
policy.  Over  the  past  year,  we  have  pursued 
our  trade  policy  objectives  with  Japan 
through  a  dialog  in  which  we  have  sought 
removal  of  many  Japanese  impediments  to 
our  exports.  In  response  to  these  efforts, 
the  Government  of  Japan  has  undertaken  a 
series  of  trade  liberalizing  measures  in  No- 
vember 1981  and  January  and  May  1982. 

After  the  publication  of  the  May  package, 
Ambassador  Brock  announced  publicly  that 
we  were  requesting  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  work  with  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  initiating  a  continuing  pro- 
gram designed  to  resolve  difficulties  that 
may  arise  in  implementing  the  package.  In 
the  first  week  of  August,  a  subgroup  of 
United  States-Japan  Trade  Subcommittee 
inaugurated  a  series  of  visits  to  Tokyo. 
Those  visits  will  probably  be  carried  out 
monthly. 

The  August  visit  revealed  substantial 
progress  in  some  areas,  such  as  customs 
procedures,  and  the  easing  of  access  to  the 
insurance  market.  A  number  of  standard 
issues  appear  to  be  on  the  track  for  early 
resolution.  The  promised  system  of  busi- 
ness consultants  has  indeed  been  set  up  and 
is  in  operation.  And  the  Japanese  Fair 
Trade  Commission — that  is  their  antitrust 
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enforcement  body — has  begun  to  take  a 
more  assertive  role  both  in  beginning  its 
promised  monitoring  of  the  distribution  of 
foreign  goods  and  in  proclaiming  its  op- 
position to  legislation  expanding  exemp- 
tions to  Japan's  antimonopoly  laws,  specifi- 
cally regarding  cartels. 

These  are  positive  steps  representing 
tangible  improvements.  However,  the  May 
package  has  produced  no  major  new  open- 
ing of  the  Japanese  market,  nor  has  com- 
pletely resolved  any  major  problem.  While 
the  Japanese  are  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, I  am  afraid  they  are  not  moving  far 
enough  fast  enough. 

From  our  perspective,  at  least  four  major 
issues  are  still  outstanding  involving  im- 
pediments to  U.S.  access  in  areas  where 
there  is  very  significant  trade  potential  and 
where  our  firms  are  highly  competitive. 

The  first  issue  is  that  of  the  remaining 
onerous  tariffs.  I  should  hasten  to  add  that 
these  tariffs  are  entirely  legal.  Nevertheless, 
emphasis  will  continue  to  be  placed  by  us 
on  securing  reductions  in  Japan's  tariffs,  as 
this  is  an  area  in  which  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  strong  and  direct  control.  In 
our  monthly  visits  to  Japan,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  significant  tariff  reduc- 
tions on  a  wide  range  of  products  not 
addressed  in  the  May  28  package. 

The  second  issue  that  was  barely  ad- 
dressed in  the  May  package  is  that  of  agri- 
cultural import  barriers.  While  we  recog- 
nize that  Japan  is  our  largest  single  country 
market  for  agricultural  exports,  it  is  our 
belief  that  Japan  would  purchase  even  more 
of  our  competitive  agricultural  products  if  it 
eliminated  its  quotas,  tariff  quotas,  high 
duty  levels,  and  other  nontariff  barriers  to 
agricultural  trade.  Bilateral  agricultural 
consultations  with  the  Japanese  are  now 
scheduled.  We  intend  at  that  time  to  ask  the 
Japanese  what  action  they  plan  to  take  on 
the  remaining  quota  items  as  well  as  to 
discuss  general  agricultural  trade  estimates. 

As  you  know,  the  three  quota  items  that 
are  of  the  most  concern  to  us  are  those  on 
beef,  oranges,  and  citrus  juices.  Import 
levels  on  these  products  were  negotiated 
during  the  Tokyo  round  of  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations,  and  those  agreements 
last  until  March  31,  1984. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  it  was  decided 
that  negotiations  on  future  levels  of  imports 
would  not  begin  until  the  second  half  of  the 
Japanese  fiscal  year  1982.  So  therefore,  we 
have  the  first  session  of  those  negotiations 
scheduled    for   October    20.    The    United 


States  will  press  for  the  phased  elimination 
of  trade  barriers  on  these  products  during 
that  meeting. 

The  third  major  impediment  to  U.S. 
firms  is  that  of  a  state  monopoly,  the  Japan 
Tobacco  and  Salt  Monopoly.  Manufactured 
tobacco  products  are  an  industry  sector  in 
which  the  United  States  is  extremely  com- 
petitive. U.S.  industry  estimates  of  our 
potential  share  of  the  Japanese  market  in 
the  absence  of  any  barriers  range  upward 
from  25  to  50  percent.  Since  each  percent 
of  market  share  is  roughly  equal  to  $50 
million  in  sales,  the  potential  value  of  in- 
creased U.S.  exports  in  this  sector  is  signifi- 
cant. 

The  combination  of  significant  U.S. 
trade  potential  being  frustrated  by  barriers 
that  are,  in  essence,  directly  controlled  by 
the  Government  of  Japan  justifies  this  issue 
as  a  significant  place  on  our  list  of  priorities. 
We  have  also  been  conducting  intense  bilat- 
eral negotiations  on  tobacco  and  have  an- 
other such  set  of  negotiations  scheduled  in 
the  near  future. 

A  final  major  issue  not  adequately  ad- 
dressed in  the  May  package  is  that  of  Japa- 
nese business  practices  that  make  it  difficult 
for  U.S.  exporters  to  penetrate  the  Japanese 
market.  These  are  particularly  crippling  in 
the  area  of  high-technology  products. 
American  high-technology  companies  have 
long  protected  [protested]  that  a  pattern  ex- 
ists to  limit  or  deny  access  to  Japanese 
markets  to  foreign  firms  at  the  leading  edge 
of  the  technology  until  Japanese  firms  have 
become  firmly  established  in  the  technolo- 
gy and  possessed  a  world-scale  production 
capacity. 

Foreign  firms  with  a  significant  lead  in 
product  or  process  technology  have,  in 
many  instances,  either  been  denied  permis- 
sion to  manufacture  in  Japan  or  required  to 
transfer  their  technology  or  to  accept  Japa- 
nese joint  venture  partners.  The  effect  in 
each  case  has  been  to  ensure  that  the  for- 
eign firms  are  unable  to  achieve  a  signifi- 
cant share  of  the  Japanese  market  at  its 
inception  and,  hence,  are  denied  the  com- 
petitive advantage  that  accrues  to  the  early 
market  leader. 

In  response  to  these  problems,  and  in 
view  of  the  vital  importance  of  high-tech- 
nology industries  to  both  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  it  was  decided  in  April  to  form 
the  United  States-Japan  High-Technology 
Work  Group.  The  group  met  in  July  and 
August  and  has  addressed  issues  such  as 
transfer  of  technology,  market  access,  trade 
distortions  in  high-technology  goods  and 
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services,  and  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment. It  will  develop  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations to  be  made  to  each  government  in 
October  1982  and  a  work  program  will  also 
be  developed. 

When  the  best  efforts  of  our  bilateral 
discussions  fail  to  overcome  the  differences 
between  our  two  positions,  this  administra- 
tion is  determined  that  the  United  States 
should  avail  itself  of  GATT  remedies.  We 
have  recently  taken  such  action  in  one  area 
and  informed  the  Japanese  of  our  decision 
to  take  it  in  another;  and  we  are  making  the 
preparations  necessary  to  do  so  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  areas  of  unresolved  difficulties. 

The  first  case,  where  we  have  already 
commenced  our  complaint  under  the  Stan- 
dards Code  in  the  GATT,  is  on  the  issue  of 
Japanese  certification  of  manufacturing 
plants  located  outside  of  Japan.  The  case  we 
have  picked  to  exemplify  this  issue  is  soft- 
ball  bats.  Since  this  was  first  raised  in  July 
1981,  little  progress  has  been  made.  The 
refusal  by  Japanese  officials  to  permit  U.S. 
suppliers  direct  access  to  the  required  safe- 
ty mark  in  violation,  in  our  view,  of  the 
Standards  Code  [sic]. 

Another  area  where  we  have  informed 
Japan  of  our  intention  to  move  into  formal 
dispute  settlement  is  that  of  leather.  This 
case  involves  a  quota  system  on  leather  and 
also  the  means  of  allocating  licenses  to 
license  holders  in  Japan.  As  of  this  date,  the 
United  States  has  informed  Japan  of  its 
intention  to  reopen  its  complaint  under 
article  XXIII  of  the  GATT  in  the  absence  of 
an  acceptable  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  invitation  to  me  to 
testify  before  this  committee,  you  also  re- 
quested that  I  address  the  issue  of  the 
dollar-yen  relationship.  Criticisms  have 
been  raised  that  Japan  maintains  an  un- 
dervalued yen.  The  yen  has  depreciated 
against  the  dollar — in  fact,  by  quite  a  bit,  30 
to  40  percent — as  have  all  major  currencies. 
And  certainly,  this  depreciation  has  en- 
hanced the  price  competitiveness  of  Japa- 
nese exports. 

There  are  a  number  of  practical  re- 
straints that  the  Japanese  impose  on  capital 
flows,  both  by  their  own  citizens  and  by 
foreigners.  This  fact  seriously  weakens  the 
argument  that  the  value  of  the  yen  is  not 
being  maintained  at  an  artificial  level.  Nev- 
ertheless, recent  Japanese  exchange  market 
intervention  operations  and  interest  rate 
increases  have  been  designed  to  strength- 
en, not  weaken,  the  yen. 

Recent  U.S.  trade  frictions  with  Japan 
have  been  caused  by  Japanese  barriers  to 


foreign  access  to  the  Japanese  economy, 
not  by  exchange  rate  fluctuations.  Never- 
theless, as  long  as  the  Japanese  capital  and 
goods  markets  are  perceived  to  be  relatively 
restricted,  the  perception  will  also  remain 
that  the  value  of  the  yen  is  an  artificially 
manipulated  currency.  It  will  continue  to  be 
a  prime  U.S.  policy  objective,  therefore,  to 
bring  about  liberalization  of  Japan's  capital 
markets,  with  the  idea  that  the  ven  then 
would  seek  its  own  level  against  other  cur- 
rencies. 

In  my  testimony,  I  have  described  for  the 
committee  the  administration's  position 
with  respect  to  various  pieces  of  legislation 
currently  pending  before  Congress.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
a  new  partnership  with  Japan,  the  dynamic 
of  that  partnership  must  be  one  of  a  com- 
mon consideration  of  our  mutual  interests 
in  preserving  and  expanding  free  access  to 
each  other's  markets. 

The  chronic  pattern  of  our  past  relation- 
ship, with  the  United  States  in  the  unwanted 
aggressive  role  of  having  to  demand  time 
and  again  Japanese  market  openings  and 
the  Japanese  responding  with  reluctant  and 
partial  openings,  seen  as  concessions,  has 
caused  irritation  and  an  erosion  of  goodwill 
on  both  sides. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  new  beginning,  for 
the  emergence  of  an  era  in  which  Japan 
joins  with  the  United  States  in  taking  a  new 
international  trading  system.  But  like  any 
opportunity  that  is  ripe,  it  must  be  grasped 
quickly  before  it  deteriorates  in  a  mass  of 
recrimination,  if  not  retaliation.  We  are  not 
yet  sure  that  the  Japanese  are  prepared  to 
move  with  the  necessary-  speed.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Chairman. 


The  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  two 
aspects  of  your  testimony,  Ambassador 
Macdonald.  I  thought  it  was  important  that 
you  did  quote  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Suzuki,  when  he  did,  after  his  most 
recent  effort  to  remove  trade  restrictions, 
appeal  to  his  own  people.  I  hope  they  were 
listening  to  him. 

He  was  wise  when  he  said  that  the  Japa- 
nese should  extend  a  welcoming  hand  to 
foreign  goods  and  investment.  I  also  ap- 
preciated your  own  reiteration  and  state- 
ment to  Japan  that  Japan  must  be  per- 
suaded to  act  to  head  off  this  threat  to  the 
free  trading  system,  to  act  in  a  positive  and 
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constructive  manner  to  remedy  its  own  pro- 
tectionism and  exclusivity,  not  simply  to 
protest  American  protectionist  responses. 

I  would  like  to  talk  directly  to  my  friends 
in  Japan,  and  I  do  consider  myself  a  friend 
of  Japan.  We  have  the  Japanese  media  here, 
and  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  talk 
through  them  directly  to  our  friends  in 
Japan.  I  haveconsidered  myself  a  supporter 
of  free  flowing  international  trade  since  the 
midfifties,  when  Dwight  Eisenhower  asked 
if  I  would  help  found  the  Committee  for 
National  Trade  Policy.  I  was  head  of  the 
legislative   committee   for   the   committee. 

I  was  the  head  of  a  highly  protected 
company  and  industry.  The  tariffs  in  the 
photographic  industry  were  40  percent. 
And  every  time  I  would  come  before  the 
Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  House 
to  argue  and  debate  against  our  trade  as- 
sociations that  were  building  the  stability  of 
our  industry  on  protectionism,  I  would  say 
that  those  tariffs  ought  to  come  down.  We 
ought  to  be  competing  in  the  free  market. 

I  did  not  feel  comfortable  selling  so 
much  in  Hong  Kong,  where  it  is  a  free 
market,  with  the  domestic  industry  hiding 
behind  a  wall  of  protectionism.  And  the 
industry  survived  as  the  tariffs  came  down 
and  down  and  down.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are  now,  5  percent  or  something  like 
that.  And  the  Japanese  photographic  indus- 
try has  become  quite  prominent. 

But  we  were  fair.  And  we  gave  them  a 
chance,  and  we  gave  them  access  to  our 
markets.  So  I  can  talk  with  a  clear  con- 
science when  I  say  that  I  have  been  a  freer 
trader  all  of  my  industrial  life  and  all  of  my 
public  life. 

But  I  find  myself  changing  inside.  And  I 
want  my  Japanese  friends  to  know  it.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  catastrophe  for  us  to  go 
protectionist.  But  I  think  it  would  be  an 
even  worse  catastrophe  for  us  to  stand  still 
and  do  nothing  about  the  gross  unfairness 
of  what  is  being  done  to  the  American 
worker. 

I  just  returned  last  night,  having  spent 
several  days  home  in  Illinois,  where  we  have 
the  second  highest  unemployment  in  the 
country.  We  had  manufacturers  from  Il- 
linois testifying  this  morning  about  the 
gross  unfairness  and  the  lack  of  access  that 
they  have  for  their  products  in  Japan.  We 
need  jobs  for  Americans.  We  open  our 
markets  to  create  jobs  for  Japanese,  yet 
their  market  is  closed  as  far  as  some  of  our 
products  are  concerned. 


If  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  point 
across,  if  we  cannot  do  it  through  persua- 
sion and  reason,  then  we  will  have  to  go  the 
route  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are  ad- 
vocating and  just  put  the  lid  down.  We  will 
have  to  shut  the  door.  We  take  one-quarter 
of  Japanese  exports,  as  you  have  said.  What 
would  happen  if  Japanese  firms  had  to  start 
laying  people  off? 

I  know.  I  operated  a  factory  and  built  one 
in  Japan.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  lay  people  off 
over  there.  You  do  not  lay  them  off,  but  you 
are  going  to  have  to  do  something  with 
those  goods,  like  we  are  doing  something 
with  our  goods.  We  are  "eating"  them.  If 
you  cannot  sell  them,  you  have  to  do  some- 
thing or  you  just  stop  producing  and  lay 
people  off. 

The  Japanese  have  less  flexibility  than 
we  have.  We  may  have  to  turn  the  tables.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  reasoning  which 
you  have  described,  which  is  a  sound,  ra- 
tional argument  that  this  administration  is 
putting  forward,  will  be  listened  to.  I  hope 
they  recognize  what  is  behind  the  alterna- 
tive if  those  efforts  are  not  successful. 

I  applaud  what  they  have  done  to  date. 
Japan  has  made  progress,  but  not  fast 
enough.  Not  fast  enough  at  all.  The  mo- 
mentum of  resentment  is  building  up  across 
the  board  at  the  grass-roots  level  and  at  the 
very  top  echelons  of  corporate  America 
today  as  well  as  in  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

So  I  think  what  you  have  said  is  good, 
sound  advice.  They  are  words  of  wisdom, 
and  I  hope  they  will  be  listened  to  by  our 
friends  in  Japan. 

Ambassador  Macdonald.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  message  that  we 
have  carried  over  on  your  behalf  to  officials 
of  Japan  in  the  past.  It  has  been  most 
effective. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much. 
We  want  to  work  closely  with  them.  We 
have  been  friends  with  the  Japanese  for 
decades.  We  have  so  many  friends  there. 
But  I  think  it  is  because  of  friendship  that 
we  can  talk  frankly  to  them.  They  cannot 
underestimate  the  feelings  as  exemplified 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  survey  of  the  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  Japan's  trade  policy 
now. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  warmly  welcome  you. 
You  were  lauded  this  morning  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Associa- 
tion. So  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here 
today. 
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Mr.  Lodwick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportuni- 
ty to  discuss  with  you  today  U.S.  agricultur- 
al trade  relations. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me.  I  wonder  if 
you  would  mind  assuming  the  chair  for  just 
a  second,  Senator  Dodd?  Secretary  Shultz 
and  I  have  been  going  back  and  forth,  and 
we  are  finally  together  on  the  phone  now. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Please  proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lodwick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  here 
this  afternoon  with  Ambassador  Mac- 
donald.  We  together  have  worked  closely 
trying  to  work  with  these  problems,  and  we 
see  some  daylight. 

I  would  also  commend  you  and  your 
associates  for  the  timing  of  this  hearing, 
because  it  is  the  last  of  this  month  and  the 
20th  and  22d  of  this  next  month  that  we  will 
be  visiting  one-on-one  across  the  table,  if 
you  will,  with  the  Japanese,  attempting  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  these  problems. 

If  it  would  be  satisfactory,  we  would 
certainly  carry  your  message  to  them  as  to 
the  feeling  that  you  and  the  committee  have 
on  these  matters. 

My  purpose  today  is  briefly  to  review  the 
status  of  our  agricultural  trade  relations 
with  Japan  and  to  discuss  the  issues  that 
confront  us  and  what  we  hope  to  gain  in  the 
negotiations  that  are  scheduled  next 
month. 

There  is  no  question  that  agricultural 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
is  mutually  beneficial.  Japan  has  imported 
more  U.S.  agricultural  products  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world  every  year  since 
1964.  Last  year  we  shipped  a  record  of  $6.7 
billion  worth  of  products  to  Japan.  This  was 
15  percent  of  our  total  farm  exports  and 
represents  the  production  for  more  than  14 
million  acres  of  cropland;  incidentally,  an 
area  larger  than  the  total  cropland  available 
in  Japan  itself. 

Japan,  in  turn,  relies  on  imports  to  meet 
an  estimated  50  percent  of  its  caloric  needs. 
The  United  States  has  been  its  most  de- 
pendable, largest  supplier,  providing  more 
than  90  percent  of  its  soybeans,  55  percent 
of  its  wheat,  65  percent  of  its  feedgrain 
requirements  in  the  past  decade. 

In  all,  Japan  has  looked  to  the  United 
States  for  more  than  a  third  of  its  food  and 


fiber  requirements.  So  there  are  benefits 
for  both  countries  in  a  stable  and  expanding 
trade. 

Our  principal  trade  concerns  with  Japan 
at  this  point  is  one  of  access  for  high-value 
U.S.  products:  beef,  citrus,  nuts,  canned 
and  frozen  foods,  and  other  processed  and 
consumer-ready  products. 

The  problem  is  rooted  in  Japan's  domes- 
tic agricultural  policy.  Japan  protects  its 
agriculture  because  of  its  small  size  and 
inefficiency.  The  average  farm  size  is  only 
about  2%  acres.  And  while  yields  are  quite 
high,  agricultural  labor  productivity  is 
among  the  lowest  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries. Agricultural  production  is  maintained 
and  stimulated  by  high  domestic  support 
prices  which  are  protected  by  erecting  im- 
port barriers  to  insulate  Japan's  domestic 
agriculture  from  international  competition. 

Over  the  years,  with  abundant  supplies 
of  imported  grains  and  soybeans  and  limit- 
ed arable  land,  Japan  has  moved  toward  the 
production  of  high-value  specialty  crops 
such  as  livestock  and  fruits.  Therefore, 
Japan  applies  its  import  protection  selec- 
tively, with  an  eye  to  insuring  foreign  sup- 
plies of  the  commodities  it  needs  to  supple- 
ment its  own  agriculture,  such  as  feed 
grains  for  its  livestock  industry,  while 
restricting   entry   of  competing   products. 

This  is  done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  import  quotas,  tariff  quotas, 
high  tariffs,  state  trading,  administrative 
guidance,  and  restrictive  product  stan- 
dards. As  a  result,  about  85  percent  of  the 
value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Japan 
consist  of  raw  materials,  such  as  feed  grains, 
wheat,  soybeans,  cottons,  hides.  The  rest  is 
in  high-value  products,  and  they  are  far 
short  of  their  market  potential. 

While  we  have  been  concerned  with  the 
trade  restrictive  effects  of  all  of  Japan's 
barriers,  we  are  particularly  interested  in 
eliminating  its  import  quotas,  which  we 
firmly  believe  are  in  violation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  There  are 
now  22  such  quotas  affecting  agricultural 
and  marine  products,  some  of  which  are  of 
significant  trade  interest,  most  notably  beef, 
oranges,  citrus  fruits.  And  despite  some 
Japanese  steps  to  reduce  tariffs  and  expand 
quotas,  we  continue  to  face  quantitative 
restrictions  on  the  same  22  items  that  we 
did  10  years  ago. 

Well,  as  the  chairman  knows,  we  have  for 
over  the  past  year  intensified  our  efforts  to 
improve  access  to  the  Japanese  market.  But 
to  date,  the  Japanese  have  announced  only 
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limited  measures  to  reduce  restrictions  on 
agricultural  imports. 

The  first  of  these  positive,  if  limited, 
responses  occurred  last  December,  when 
Japan  announced  its  intention  to  advance 
by  2  years  tariff  reductions  negotiated  in  the 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  on  1,653 
items,  both  agricultural  and  industrial.  This 
was  followed  in  January  by  disclosure  of  67 
actions  Japan  said  it  would  take  to  facilitate 
trade  by  removing  or  reducing  the  effects  of 
various  nontariff  trade  barriers. 

Now,  some  of  these  measures,  such  as 
the  intention  to  improve  grading  practices 
for  imported  sake,  to  increase  the  number 
of  inspectors  for  U.S.  cherry  and  papaya 
shipments,  and  to  revise  plywood  standards 
could  favorably  affect  U.S.  agricultural 
trade.  However,  no  quota  items  were  ad- 
dressed in  either  package,  and  although  the 
announcements  represented  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  they  represented  very  small 
steps. 

We  continue  to  apply  pressure  at  the 
March,  United  States-Japan  Trade  Sub- 
committee meetings  in  Tokyo.  This  was  the 
third  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  since 
September  1981.  At  this  meeting  the  Japa- 
nese agreed  to  begin  negotiations  on  beef 
and  citrus  quotas  in  October  1982,  the 
earliest  possible  date  under  the  MTN 
agreement,  and  to  discuss  in  April  their 
GATT  justification  for  the  22  import  quo- 
tas affecting  agricultural  and  marine  prod- 
ucts. 

At  the  April  meeting,  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Japanese  made  what  we  thought 
was  a  weak  defense  of  the  import  quota 
system.  We  indicated  it  might  be  necessary 
to  exercise  our  rights  under  GATT  in  re- 
sponse to  their  continued  reluctance  to 
eliminate  trade  restrictive  policies. 

On  May  28  Japan  announced  a  "second" 
trade  liberalization  package  in  anticipation 
of  the  Versailles  Economic  Summit.  Meas- 
ures affecting  agricultural  products  includ- 
ed expansion  of  import  quotas  on  prepared 
and  preserved  pork,  hi-test  molasses, 
canned  pineapple,  tariff  reductions  on  15 
agricultural  items,  amendment  of  tariff  clas- 
sifications to  allow  the  importation  of  wild 
rice  and  improvement  in  certain  import 
procedures. 

Well,  after  seeking  clarification  on  these 
measures,  we  found  out  that  our  gains  again 
were  minimal.  Japan  had  chosen  to  act  only 
on  those  quota  items  of  least  significance  to 
us.  Since  May  we  have  undertaken  further 
steps   towards   the  elimination  of  Japan's 


quotas  and  other  trade  barriers.  In  late  July 
the  administration  decided  to  pursue  an 
Article  23  GATT  action  against  Japan's 
restrictive  import  practices  on  leather.  We 
informed  the  Japanese  of  this  decision  in 
our  bilateral  talks  of  August  2-7,  and  are 
currently  considering  their  response  before 
seeking  recourse  under  the  GATT. 

Well,  in  addition,  we  are  setting  up  a 
tobacco  study  group  to  discuss  reduction  of 
high  Japanese  tariffs  and  other  restrictive 
marketing  policies  on  imported  cigarettes, 
cigars,  and  pipe  tobacco.  We  have  also 
voiced  our  concern  and  are  paying  careful 
attention  to  discussions  by  Japan's  lumber 
industry  regarding  the  formation  of  an  im- 
porter's cartel  that  could  curtail  imports  of 
U.S.  lumber. 

At  every  other  opportunity,  including  my 
recent  visit  to  Japan  last  month,  we  have 
been  emphatic  that  Japan  must  quit  tem- 
porizing and  move  boldly  toward  liberaliza- 
tion in  agricultural  products. 

One  thing  we  try  to  make  clear  is  that 
agricultural  trade  liberalization  will  not  de- 
stroy Japan's  agriculture.  Instead,  it  will 
make  it  more  efficient  and  viable  in  the  long 
run.  We  believe  to  allay  the  fears  in  the 
Japanese  agricultural  community,  we  must 
as  soon  as  possible  increase  the  dialogue 
with  them  on  possible  adjustment  alterna- 
tives in  their  foreign  sector. 

We  are  now  developing  our  strategy  for 
the  beef  and  citrus  talks  next  month.  With- 
out question,  these  will  be  the  most  impor- 
tant bilateral  discussions  of  agriculture  with 
the  Japanese  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
MTN  in  1978.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
October  meetings  will  lead  to  full  liberaliza- 
tion by  Japan  of  its  beef,  orange,  and  citrus 
juice  markets  by  1984.  These  markets  are 
important  to  us.  Since  the  partial  liberaliza- 
tion achieved  in  the  MTN,  the  value  of 
exports  of  these  three  commodities  togeth- 
er has  increased  by  a  factor  of  3.  U.S.  beef 
exports,  mostly  high-quality  beef,  increased 
from  7,000  tons  in  1977  to  26,000  tons  last 
year.  And  there  is  the  potential  for  further 
expansion. 

The  great  discrepancy  between  the  Japa- 
nese wholesale  and  import  prices  is  indica- 
tive of  that  potential.  Last  year  Japanese 
wholesale  prices  were  more  than  four  times 
the  average  price  of  imported  beef.  Under  a 
liberalized  situation,  consumption  and  im- 
ports would  increase,  probably  quite  sub- 
stantially. And  U.S.  high-quality  beef  would 
do  very  well.  As  internal  prices  fell,  Japa- 
nese consumers  would  likely  substitute 
higher  quality  cuts  for  those  of  lower  quali- 
ty- 
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In  the  case  of  fresh  oranges,  import 
prices  in  wholesale  Japanese  citrus  prices 
are  fairly  close,  indicating  that  the  Japanese 
citrus  industry  is  competitive  and  does  not 
need  the  protective  shield  of  high  tariffs 
and  import  quotas. 

Imports  of  processed  food  items  like 
juices  are  often  restricted  because  the  raw 
materials  with  which  they  are  made  are 
protected.  If  oranges  were  liberalized,  then 
orange  juice  should  also  be  liberalized. 
Grapefruit  juice  should  have  been  liberal- 
ized long  ago,  when  the  fresh  grapefruit 
imports  were  opened  up  in  1972. 

We  expect  success  in  the  beef  and  citrus 
negotiations,  but  the  challenge  is  formida- 
ble, and  there  is  strong  opposition  in  Japan. 
Considering  the  size  of  Japan's  beef  and 
citrus  industries  in  relation  to  the  whole 
economy,  the  producers  of  these  commodi- 
ties would  not  seem  likely  to  be  a  significant 
political  force.  Most  beef  producers  have 
very  small  herds  and  derive  much  of  their 
income  from  other  farm  or  nonfarm  activi- 
ties. Beef  is  not  a  staple  in  the  Japanese  diet, 
and  neither  beef  nor  citrus  can  be  linked  to 
food  security  interests. 

Nevertheless,  beef  producers,  represent- 
ing 460,000  households,  and  that  is  out  of  a 
total  of  about  4,700,000  households,  and 
citrus  growers,  with  300,000  households, 
have  substantial  political  clout.  Further- 
more, a  powerful  cooperative  organization, 
Zennoh,  has  large  sums  invested  in  slaugh- 
ter, packaging,  storage,  and  marketing 
facilities  that  depend  on  local  beef  produc- 
tion. And  the  Government  of  Japan  itself 
has  invested  much  political  capital  in  per- 
suading farmers  to  shift  resources  out  of 
rice  and  into  other  crops,  including  citrus. 

Thus,  although  we  are  optimistic,  we 
have  no  illusions  about  the  difficulties  we 
face  in  the  negotiations  next  month.  And 
we  are  prepared  to  meet  them.  We  recog- 
nize that  Japan  is  our  largest  agricultural 
customer.  But  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
population  of  well  over  100  million  and  per 
capita  income  approaching  $10,000,  the 
Japanese  market  offers  significant  export 
growth  potential  if  the  barriers  to  agricul- 
tural trade  are  removed.  With  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  Congress  and  the 
agricultural  community,  we  are  confident 
that  they  will  be  removed. 

That  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions.  And 
again  I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. 


Document  512 

Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  December  30,  1982 
(Extract)23 

U.S.  Interest  in  Increased 
Japanese  Defense 
Spending 


Q.  Any  comment  about  Japanese  de- 
fense budget?24 

A.  Yes.  Last  year  we  applauded  the  Japa- 
nese defense  increase  as  demonstrating  a 
commendable  awareness  of  the  need  for 
Japan  to  play  a  greater  role  in  its  own  self- 
defense.25 

The  United  States  hoped  that  the  1982 
effort  represented  an  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  meaningful  Japanese  self-de- 
fense capability,  and  toward  an  effective 
and  significant  Japanese-American  division 
of  labor  dedicated  to  preserving  peace  and 
security. 

Due  to  domestic  financial  difficulties, 
which  faced  the  new  Japanese  Cabinet  upon 
taking  office  in  late  November,  this  year's 
defense  increase  falls  short  of  the  meaning- 
ful further  step  which  seems  necessary  if 
Japan  were  to  achieve,  within  a  reasonable 


23  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Department  of  State  Acting 
Spokesman  Alan  Romberg  conducted  the  brief- 
ing, which  began  at  12:10  p.m. 

24  Tokyo  news  agency  Kyodo  reported  on  De- 
cember 30  that  the  Japanese  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1983  provided  for  a  6.5  percent  increase  in  de- 
fense spending. 

25  At  the  Daily  Press  Briefing  on  December  30, 
1981,  Romberg  made  the  following  statement: 

"Let  me  say  that  with  regard  to  the  decision 
taken  on  the  Japanese  defense  budget,  we  wel- 
come the  result  which  was  an  increase  of  7.754 
percent  over  last  year. 

"We  welcome  that  as  an  indication  of  shared 
responsibility  in  the  security  area,  in  keeping  with 
the  joint  communique  between  the  President  and 
Prime  Minister  Suzuki  last  May. 

"We  realize  that  in  a  period  of  budget  austerity, 
it  required  strong  political  leadership  to  achieve 
such  an  outcome  at  a  time  when  increases  in 
domestic  programs  were  being  held  down,  just  as 
in  this  country."  (Office  of  Press  Relations,  De- 
partment of  State) 
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period  of  time,  the  defense  goals  it  has  set 
for  itself. 

The  United  States  agrees  with  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone's  positive  statements  on 
the  need  for  increased  Japanese  defense 
capabilities,  and  we  welcome  the  personal 
efforts  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  achieving  a 
real  increase  of  over  4  percent  and  putting 
emphasis  on  defense  capability  despite 
reductions  in  other  government  ministries. 
Nonetheless,  we  believe  that  more  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  achieving  the  self- 
defense  capabilities  proposed  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government  needs  to  be  made.  The 
United  States  will,  of  course,  continue  its 
defense  dialogue  with  its  Japanese  ally  in 
earnest.  Japan  is  our  most  important  ally  in 
the  Pacific,  and  we  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Japanese  Government  in  building  a 
more  effective  and  equitable  defense  part- 
nership. 


G.  Kampuchea 


Document  513 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  June  22,   1982  (Extract)1 


A.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  something  here. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
formation  of  a  coalition  of  Khmer  groups 
resisting  the  Vietnamese  occupation  of 
Kampuchea. 

It  is  a  positive  step  forward  in  providing 
the  framework  for  leadership  against  the 
Vietnamese  occupation,  and  for  the  ulti- 
mate self-determination  for  the  Khmer. 

This  is  a  very  important  development 
which  we  welcome. 

Q.  Dean,  will  the  United  States  offer  any 
assistance  to  this  coalition? 

A.  As  you  know,  our  position  on  assis- 
tance is  well-known.  We  have  given  political 
and  moral  support  to  the  non-Communists. 
We  have  also  contributed  heavily  to  inter- 
national programs  of  emergency  humani- 
tarian relief  for  the  Khmer  people  no  matter 
where  they  are  located. 

What  we  do  beyond  that  will  depend  on 
further  developments  and  our  own  assess- 
ment. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  we  do  not  plan  to 
offer  military  assistance,  nor  will  we  provide 
support  of  any  kind  to  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

Q.  Can  you  say  why?  I  mean,  if  we 
welcome  this  move,  and  the  problem  in 
Cambodia  is  the  Vietnamese  military  occu- 
pation, why  will  the  United  States  not  offer 
military  assistance? 

A.  Because  we  do  not  feel  that  condi- 
tions are  appropriate  at  this  time  to  justify  a 
change  in  our  longstanding  policy. 


The  U.S.  Position  on 
Military  Assistance  to  the 
Coalition  of  Khmer 
Groups  Resisting 
Vietnamese  Occupation 


Q.  Dean,  do  you  have  any  comment  on 
the  agreement  reached  by  the  three  anti- 
Vietnamese  resistance  groups  in  Cam- 
bodia?2 


1  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Dean  Fischer,  Department  of  State 
Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing  which  began 
at  12:42  p.m. 

2  In  Kuala  Lumpur  on  June  22,  1982,  the  three 


principal  Khmer  resistance  leaders,  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  Khieu  Kamphan,  and  Son 
Sann,  signed  a  joint  declaration  creating  the  Coa- 
lition Government  of  Democratic  Kampuchea. 
Sihanouk  was  named  president  of  the  coalition; 
Son  Sann  became  prime  minister;  and  Khmer 
Rouge  leader  Khieu  Kamphan  became  vice-presi- 
dent with  responsibility  for  foreign  affairs.  The 
coalition  government  issued  a  declaration  calling 
for  a  common  struggle  against  Vietnamese  occu- 
pation, restoration  of  Khmer  sovereignty,  and 
implementation  of  relevant  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly resolutions  on  Kampuchea.  The  new  govern- 
ment pledged  to  operate  under  "principles  of 
tripartism,  equality,  and  nonpreponderance." 
The  text  of  the  coalition  agreement  is  in  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service,  Daily  Report:  East 
Asia,  June  28,  1982,  pp.  H1-H2. 
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Document  514 

Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
(Holdridge)  Before  Two  Subcommittees  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
September  15,  1982* 

Review  of  U.S.  Policy 
Toward  Kampuchea 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.4  I 
am  very  pleased  to  appear  before  both 
subcommittees  to  review  the  administra- 
tion's policy  toward  Kampuchea,  including 
the  Kampuchean  seat  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Since  1970,  the  Khmer  people  have  suf- 
fered immeasurably  through  the  conse- 
quences of  a  destructive  war,  a  complete 
restructuring  of  society,  and  now  the  inva- 
sion and  occupation  of  their  country  by  the 
forces  of  a  stronger,  neighboring  country.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  review  U.S. 
policy  toward  Kampuchea  before  you 
today. 

At  each  U.N.  General  Assembly  since  the 
Vietnamese  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Kampuchea  in  1978,  Vietnam  and  its  allies 
have  challenged  the  credentials  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  Democratic  Kampuchea.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  Vietnam  and  its  friends  is 
to  seat  the  Heng  Samrin  regime,  which 
Vietnam  installed  and  controls.  In  every 
case,  the  challenge  has  been  defeated  easily 
through  the  efforts  of  the  ASEAN  govern- 
ments, supported  by  much  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  nonalined  world,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States. 

After  careful  consultation  with  our 
friends  and  allies,  particularly  the  Southeast 
Asian  countries  whose  interests  are  most 
threatened  by  the  Vietnamese  invasion  of 
Kampuchea,  the  United  States  has  again 
decided  to  support  the  position  of  ASEAN 
to  continue  accrediting  the  Democratic 
Kampuchea  representatives.  Our  stand  re- 
mains as  in  the  past  based  on  the  technical 
ground  that,  having  granted  credentials  to  a 


3  Source:  The  Democratic  Kampuchea  Seat  at  the 
United  Sations  and  American  Interests:  Hearing  Before 
the  Subcommittees  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  and  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organizations  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Xinety-seventh  Congress  (Washington,  1983),  pp.  15- 
21. 

4  Representative  Stephen  J.  Solarz,  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 
presided  at  this  hearing. 


representative,  the  U.N.  can  withdraw  them 
only  if  there  is  a  superior  claimant  to  the 
seat. 

The  DK  credentials  have  been  accepted 
since  its  assumption  to  power  in  1975,  and 
there  still  is  no  superior  claimant.  The 
Heng  Samrin  regime  is  not  a  superior 
claimant  because  it  was  created  by  Vietnam, 
is  controlled  by  Vietnamese  officials,  and  is 
maintained  in  Phnom  Penh  only  by  the 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  that  continue  to 
occupy  Kampuchea  in  violation  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  in  defiance  of  General  Assem- 
bly resolutions.  Three  in  a  row,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Support  for  seating  the  Heng  Samrin 
regime  would  indicate  international  accept- 
ance of  a  government  imposed  by  foreign 
aggression  in  violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
Further,  if  Vietnam's  invasion  of  Kam- 
puchea were  sanctioned  by  seating  the 
Heng  Samrin  representatives  in  the  U.N., 
the  incentive  would  be  reduced  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement,  as  called  for  by  successive 
U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolutions  on 
Kampuchea  since  1979  as  I  stated,  and  by 
the  Declaration  of  the  U.N. -sponsored  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Kampuchea  in 
July  1981. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  those  U.N. 
resolutions,  which  call  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Vietnamese  troops  and  self-determination 
for  the  Khmer  people,  were  proposed  by 
the  Third  World  countries  of  ASEAN  and 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Third 
World  and  nonalined  nations.  The  small 
and  weak  nations  of  the  world  clearly  share 
ASEAN's  determination  to  defend  the  prin- 
ciples of  national  integrity  and  noninter- 
ference, which  continue  to  be  so  blatantly 
violated  by  Vietnam. 

The  broadening  of  the  Democratic  Kam- 
puchea regime  into  a  coalition  of  leading 
indigenous  and  independent  Kampuchean 
political  elements  opposed  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese occupation  and  domination  of  Kam- 
puchea and  broadly  representative  of  the 
Khmer  people  should  increase  support  for 
the  DK  claim  to  the  U.N.  seat  and  ASEAN's 
approach  within  and  outside  the  U.N.  this 
year.  The  coalition  was  achieved  with  signif- 
icant encouragement  by  ASEAN. 

Although  the  United  States  has  not  been 
directly  involved,  we  welcome  and  endorse 
the  coalition's  formation.  The  coalition  ob- 
viously strengthens  ASEAN's  strategy  of 
gaining  acceptance  for  the  credentials  of 
Democratic  Kampuchea  in  the  U.N.,  while 
denying  the  seat  to  the  Vietnamese-con- 
trolled regime  in  Phnom  Penh,  but  this  is  by 
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no  means  the  only  reason  that  the  coalition 
is  important  for  Kampuchea. 

The  coalition  provides  a  domestic  and 
international  platform  for  the  non-Khmer 
Rouge  nationalist  Kampucheans  like  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  Prime  Minister  Son  Sann  and 
could  allow  them  to  expand  significantly 
their  domestic  and  international  status  and 
support  as  true  representatives  of  the 
Khmer  people.  The  fact  that  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  His  Excellency  Son  Sann  will 
address  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and 
lead  the  Kampuchean  delegation  is  an  im- 
portant step  forward. 

We  believe  it  of  major  significance  that 
the  coalition  gives  the  non-Communist 
Khmer  the  platform  to  play  a  leading  role  in 
any  political  settlement  of  Kampuchea.  The 
Khmer  people  now  have  the  hope  of  an 
eventual  choice  other  than  the  Vietnamese- 
controlled  Heng  Samrin  regime  or  the  re- 
turn to  power  of  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

Let  me  add  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
allegation  has  been  made  that  the  coalition 
simply  gives  the  Khmer  Rouge  a  certain 
amount  of  additional  status,  a  figleaf  of 
respectability.  We  would  put  it  the  other 
way  around,  that  this  gives  an  additional 
democratic  component  to  the  DK,  puts  a 
democratic  component  into  the  anti- Viet- 
namese resistance,  and  therefore  is  capable 
of  mobilizing  a  much  greater  degree  of 
popular  support  throughout  Kampuchea. 

The  most  recent  reporting  from  State 
Department  officials  who  have  interviewed 
Khmer  who  have  just  arrived  at  the  Thai 
border  reinforces  this  view  and  indicates 
that  many  Khmer  are  aware  of  the  coalition, 
pleased  with  the  reemergence  of  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  Prime  Minister  Son  Sann, 
and  hopeful  that  they  will  lead  the  country 
again. 

I  might  say  that  I  was  personally  in 
Thailand  in  the  camps  along  the  Cambodi- 
an border  last  June,  and  the  coalition  was 
just  at  that  time  coming  into  being.  And  I 
found  among  the  people  in  those  camps  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  potential  support 
for  the  coalition. 

The  formation  of  the  coalition  is  another 
significant  development  in  the  overall 
ASEAN  strategy  of  applying  political,  diplo- 
matic, and  economic  pressure  on  Vietnam 
to  negotiate  a  comprehensive  solution  to 
the  Kampuchea  problem.  It  is  an  arrange- 
ment which  has  as  its  stated  purpose  imple- 
mentation of  the  Declaration  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Kampuchea  (ICK) 
which  outlines  a  formula  for  Vietnamese 


military  withdrawal  and  restoration  of 
Khmer  self-determination  through  full  U.N. 
supervised  elections.  It  is  not  a  permanent 
government.  Therefore,  for  the  United 
States  the  question  of  recognizing  the  coali- 
tion does  not  arise.  Nonetheless,  I  would 
reiterate  that  we  welcome  the  formation  of 
the  coalition. 

The  United  States  has  given  moral  and 
political  support  to  the  non-Communist 
Khmer,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  have 
had  and  will  continue  to  have  regular  con- 
tact with  the  non-Communists.  We  look 
forward  to  welcoming  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
His  Excellency  Son  Sann  during  their  up- 
coming visits  to  this  country.  We  are  care- 
fully watching  developments  in  Kam- 
puchea, and  in  close  consultation  with 
ASEAN  and  others  are  considering  how  we 
can  be  of  further  help.  We  do  not  plan  to 
offer  military  aid  to  the  coalition  or  any  of 
its  members.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  we  provide  any  support  to  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  deal  direct- 
ly with  them. 

Our  support  for  the  non-Communist 
Khmer  notwithstanding,  I  would  like  to 
stress  that  our  decision  on  the  Kampuchean 
U.N.  credentials  in  no  way  implies  any  sup- 
port for  or  recognintion  whatsoever  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge.  Our  opposition  to  the 
Khmer  Rouge  has  been  open  and  strong. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  frequently  and 
emphatically  condemned  the  Khmer 
Rouge's  heinous  record  of  oppression  and 
misrule.  There  should  be  no  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  about  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Khmer  Rouge  regime.  The  administration 
opposes  the  return  to  power  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge. 

In  a  communique  issued  July  7,  Vietnam 
announced  that  as  an  "act  of  good  will"  it 
would  withdraw  an  unspecified  number  of 
its  occupying  forces  in  Kampuchea  during 
July,  and  that  further  partial  withdrawals 
would  depend  on  steps  by  Thailand  to 
"reestablish  peace  and  stability"  on  the 
Thai-Kampuchean  border. 

While  tactically  somewhat  different  and 
procedurally  somewhat  more  flexible  in 
tone  and  style,  Vietnam's  offer  unfortunate- 
ly represents  no  change  in  its  essential 
position.  It  does  not  address  the  central 
problem  in  Kampuchea — Vietnamese 
forces  occupy  the  entire  country  and  Viet- 
namese control  of  the  Phnom  Penh  authori- 
ties prevents  the  Khmer  from  exercising 
their  basic  right  to  independence  and  self- 
government.  Total  withdrawal  is  still  tied  to 
"ending  the  China  threat"  as  Hanoi  alleges, 
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and  the  key  issue  of  Kampuchea,  according 
to  Heng  Samrin  officials,  would  not  be 
discussed  under  Vietnam's  proposal.  The 
proposal  would  permit  the  Heng  Samrin 
regime  to  participate  in  the  conference  as  if 
its  legitimacy  were  a  fait  accompli.  Accept- 
ing a  partial  Vietnamese  withdrawal  as  a 
step  toward  a  solution  could  appear  to 
legitimize  the  continued  presence  of  the 
remaining  Vietnamese  troops.  In  addition, 
Hanoi's  sincerity  on  its  intentions  about 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Kampuchea  is 
highly  questionable  to  put  it  mildly,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Vietnam  has  offered  no  proof  of 
its  initial  "unilateral"  troop  withdrawal  or  a 
net  reduction  in  Vietnamese  troops  in  Kam- 
puchea. We  and  others  have  concluded  that 
the  alleged  withdrawal  was  designed  only  to 
take  advantage  of  a  planned,  seasonal  rota- 
tion of  troops. 

We  still  have  no  sign  that  Hanoi  has 
abandoned  its  pursuit  of  an  outdated  colo- 
nialist ambition  to  dominate  its  near 
neighbors  and  inherit  the  mantle  of  hegem- 
ony of  France  in  Indochina.  While  Hanoi 
obviously  wishes  to  reduce  the  costs  of  its 
ambitions  in  Indochina — and  their  recent 
diplomatic  offensive  shows  that  Hanoi 
wishes  to  escape  its  isolation — there  is  no 
sign  that  the  Vietnamese  are  prepared  to 
abandon  their  goal  of  political  and  econom- 
ic domination  of  Kampuchea  and  Laos,  and 
to  integrate  as  closely  as  feasible  those 
economies  into  that  of  Vietnam.  Hanoi 
does  not  appear  to  have  realized  that  its 
colonialist  ambitions  undermine  rather 
than  bolster  its  national  security. 

ASEAN  and  most  of  the  international 
community  including  the  United  States  be- 
lieve that  the  International  Conference  on 
Kampuchea  [ICK]5  provides  the  framework 
for  negotiation  of  a  comprehensive  political 
settlement  in  Kampuchea  which  could  be 
acceptable  to  all  concerned  governments 
and  groups  and  beneficial  to  the  Khmer 
people.  China  also  accepts  the  ICK  Declara- 
tion. A  just  settlement  on  that  basis  would 
address  the  security  concerns  of  all  states  in 
the  region,  including  the  ASEAN  countries 
and  Vietnam.  Through  the  ICK  Declaration 
ASEAN  and  the  international  community 
have  offered  Vietnam  an  honorable  way  out 
of  its  self-created  dilemma  and  a  framework 
to  protect  its  own  national  security — in 
short,  a  way  out  of  Kampuchea,  and  we 
support  that. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  situation  in- 
side Kampuchea  remains  as  it  has   been 


5  All  bracketed  notes  appear  in  the  source  text. 


since  the  Vietnamese  invasion  in  1978. 
Backed  by  a  Vietnamese  occupation  force, 
the  Heng  Samrin  regime  continues  its  at- 
tempts to  establish  legitimacy  through  the 
establishment  and  expansion  of  its  adminis- 
trative structure  and  a  variety  of  state  in- 
stitutions. With  implementation  of  a  com- 
pulsory military  service,  it  is  also  attempting 
to  build  an  indigenous  army,  but  with  only 
limited  success.  Desertions  and  draft  eva- 
sion, poor  performance  and  training,  as 
well  as  lt>cal  accommodation  with  resistance 
units  hinder  these  efforts.  The  emergency 
economic  and  agricultural  conditions  ap- 
pear to  be  over  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  international  community  and  the 
Khmer  people  themselves,  and  the  regime 
is  seeking  the  means  to  move  from  relief 
and  rehabilitation  to  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment in  the  economic  sphere.  Interna- 
tional relief  experts  are  cautiously  optimis- 
tic on  the  current  food  situation,  but  note 
the  probability  of  pockets  of  food  short- 
ages. Food  production  has  been  hampered 
by  increasing  efforts  to  collectivize  produc- 
tion. 

Until  now  the  Phnom  Penh  regime  has 
gained,  at  best,  only  the  tacit  acquiescence 
of  its  subjects,  who  generally  are  politically 
apathetic  but  fear  a  return  of  Khmer  Rouge 
rule.  The  Heng  Samrin  regime  skillfully 
exploits  that  fear,  claiming  that  it  and  a 
close  association  with  Vietnam  represent 
the  only  alternative  to  the  re-emergence  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge,  but  there  are  signs  that 
this  tactic  may  be  losing  its  effectiveness. 
The  Heng  Samrin  regime  is  seen  as  a  Viet- 
namese creation,  and  the  public  believes 
that  the  Vietnamese  are  increasing  their 
influence  and  control.  Fear  of  undisciplined 
Vietnamese  troops,  increasing  suspicions  of 
Vietnamese  motives  in  Kampuchea,  and  a 
resurgence  in  Khmer  nationalism  are  caus- 
ing resentment  toward  the  Vietnamese  pre- 
sence to  rise.  Forced  labor  and  conscription 
have  heightened  popular  disaffection  to- 
ward the  regime  and  the  Vietnamese.  It  will 
be  difficult  for  the  Phnom  Penh  regime  to 
generate  popular  enthusiasm  or  attract 
dedicated  administrators  to  solve  the  stag- 
gering economic,  social,  and  political  prob- 
lems still  facing  the  country.  The  participa- 
tion of  Prince  Sihanouk  and  Son  Sann  in  the 
coalition  further  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
Heng  Samrin  regime  to  consolidate  its  con- 
trol and  to  establish  a  claim  to  legitimacy. 

The  Vietnamese  manage  their  occupa- 
tion of  Kampuchea  heavily  supported  by 
Soviet  supplies  and  are  engaged  in  military 
operations  throughout  the  country.  We  be- 
lieve that  Hanoi  recently  has  increased  its 
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military  strength  by  upgrading  its  equip- 
ment and  improving  its  logistics,  particu- 
larly in  the  Thai  border  area.  Vietnamese 
military  and  political  objectives  are  to  elimi- 
nate or  neutralize  the  Khmer  resistance  and 
consolidate  the  position  of  the  Heng  Sam- 
rin  regime,  including  its  domestic  and  inter- 
national acceptance. 

Khmer  Rouge  forces  were  unable  to  re- 
cover all  of  the  territory  in  western  Kam- 
puchea taken  by  the  Vietnamese  during  the 
previous  dry  season.  Popular  support  for 
the  Khmer  Rouge  has  not  increased,  and  is 
unlikely  to  do  so.  The  Khmer  Rouge,  how- 
ever, remain  the  principal  military  resist- 
ance to  the  Vietnamese  occupation,  and 
while  pressed  hard  during  the  dry  season 
earlier  this  year,  their  units  remain  intact, 
strong,  and  a  problem  for  the  Vietnamese. 

The  Khmer  People's  National  Liberation 
Front  [KPNLF]  remains  the  largest  and 
most  active  noncommunist  resistance 
group  operating  in  Kampuchea.  The  num- 
ber and  efficiency  of  Prince  Sihanouk's  mili- 
tary forces  have  increased  in  recent  months. 
Both  non-Communist  groups  have  nu- 
merous sympathizers.  Both  groups  say  ma- 
terial shortages  have  inhibited  efforts  to 
increase  their  military  and  popular  support 
and  their  activities.  Although  they  have  at- 
tempted to  increase  their  military  activities 
to  a  limited  degree,  they  are  aware  of  their 
current  limitations  and  have  not  sought  a 
major  combat  role. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  assess  fully  the 
impact  of  the  coalition  on  popular  support 
for  the  resistance  or  the  Heng  Samrin  re- 
gime. Initial  reports  from  inside  Kam- 
puchea suggest  that  many  Khmer  are  taking 
a  wait-and-see  attitude,  but  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  coalition's  formation,  pleased 
with  the  more  active  role  being  taken  by 
Prince  Sihanouk,  and  hopeful  that  the  coali- 
tion may  offer  them  an  alternative  to  a 
Kampuchea  under  a  Vietnamese-controlled 
or  Khmer  Rouge  regime.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous reservoir  of  popular  support  for 
Prince  Sihanouk  among  rural  Khmer,  which 
has  improved  Khmer  perceptions  of  the 
coalition.  There  is  also  strong  sympathy  for 
Son  Sann  among  those  urban,  educated, 
and  civil  servant  groups  that  survived  the 
Khmer  Rouge  purges.  The  potential  sup- 
port for  these  two  Khmer  nationalists  and 
for  the  coalition  is  strong,  but  it  remains  to 
be  fully  mobilized.  The  coalition  is  not 
likely  to  affect  popular  distrust  for  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  which  remains  an  anathema 
to  most  Khmer. 

The  Heng  Samrin  regime  has  reacted 
vehemently  and  defensively  to  the  forma- 


tion of  the  coalition.  It  is  going  to  great 
lengths  to  discredit  the  coalition  and  its 
members.  Its  criticism  of  Prince  Sihanouk 
has  been  especially  harsh.  Khmer  suspected 
of  association  with  any  of  the  resistance 
groups  in  some  cases  appear  to  be  impris- 
oned summarily  without  trial  or  recourse. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  before 
this  committee  last  July  15,6  the  ASEAN 
states  are  in  firm  agreement  that  their  goals 
regarding  Kampuchea  are  total  withdrawal 
of  Vietnamese  troops  and  a  neutral,  inde- 
pendent Kampuchea.  Their  goal  is  a  politi- 
cal, rather  than  military,  settlement  of  the 
problem. 

ASEAN  is  the  keystone  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Kampuchea  and  Indochina.  We  fully 
support  ASEAN's  strategy  and  respect 
ASEAN's  leadership  role  in  the  region.  We 
share  ASEAN's  goals  as  elaborated  in  the 
ICK  Declaration  and  work  with  ASEAN  to 
realize  its  objectives.  We,  too,  strongly 
favor  a  comprehensive  political  settlement. 

Like  ASEAN,  we  remain  convinced  that 
Hanoi  itself  must  realize  the  disastrous  re- 
sults its  policies  have  produced  and  that 
those  policies  must  be  changed  to  reconcile 
Vietnam's  ambitions  with  its  interests.  We 
cannot  predict  when  such  a  change  of  mind 
might  occur  in  Hanoi.  The  choice  for  Hanoi 
does  exist,  nonetheless.  In  the  meantime, 
the  international  community  must  continue 
to  stress  the  unacceptability  of  Hanoi's  be- 
havior and  the  durability  of  our  opposition 
to  its  occuption  of  Kampuchea. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 


6  Holdridge  made  this  statement  in  a  hearing 
on  July  15,  1982.  See  U.S.  Policies  and  Programs  in 
Southeast  Asia:  Hearings  Before  the  Sub-Committee  on 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress, 
Second  Session  (Washington,   1982),  pp.   147-152. 
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Document  515 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  October  8,  1982  (Extracts)7 


Prince  Sihanouk  and  Son 
Sann  Meet  With  Vice 
President  Bush  and 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz 


previously  asked  for  aid  from  outside  par- 
ties, can  you  at  least  give  us  an  explanation 
why  the  United  States  only  gives  moral  and 
political  support? 

A.  We  have  also  contributed  to  interna- 
tional programs  of  emergency  humanitari- 
an relief  for  the  Khmer  people.  I  don't  have 
a  specific  response  to  you  beyond  that  ex- 
cept to  emphasize  that  in  any  event  we  don't 
plan  to  provide  military  assistance,  and,  of 
course,  we  will  provide  no  assistance  to  the 
Khmer  Ffouge. 


Finally,  a  statement  regarding  the  visit  of 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  Prime  Minister  Son 
Sann. 

The  Secretary  met  with  Khmer  non- 
Communist  resistance  leaders  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  Prime  Minister  Son  Sann  in 
New  York  on  October  6.  This  morning  they 
were  the  guests  of  the  Vice  President  at 
breakfast.  Both  the  Secretary  and  the  Vice 
President  emphasized  our  support  for 
ASEAN's  strategy  on  Kampuchea,  includ- 
ing the  implementation  of  the  Declaration 
of  the  International  Conference  on  Kam- 
puchea, which  calls  for  the  total  withdrawal 
of  foreign  forces  from  Kampuchea  and  the 
restoration  of  Kampuchean  independence. 

The  Vice  President  and  the  Secretary 
also  indicated  our  moral  and  political  sup- 
port for  the  non-Communist  Kampucheans 
and  expressed  appreciation  for  Prince 
Sihanouk's  and  Prime  Minister  Son  Sann's 
leadership.  Prince  Sihanouk  and  Prime 
Minister  Son  Sann  expressed  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Khmer  people  to  the  United 
States  for  its  humanitarian  support  for  the 
Kampuchean  refugees. 

I'll  be  happy  to  take  your  questions. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  of  assis- 
tance to  the  non-Communist  Kampuche- 
ans? 

A.  They  did  not  ask  for  assistance. 


Q.  On      the      meetings      with      Prince 
Sihanouk,  since  he  and  Son  Sann  have  both 


Document  516 


Statement  by  the  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  (Kirkpatrick)  Before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  October  25,  19828 


Explanation  of  the  U.S. 
Vote  on  the  Credentials  of 
Democratic  Kampuchea 

The  United  States  continues  to  support 
the  credentials  of  Democratic  Kampuchea 
on  technical  grounds.  Democratic  Kam- 
puchea's credentials  are  clearly  in  com- 
pliance with  the  General  Assembly's  rules 
of  procedure.  This  fact  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Secretary  General  in  his  report  to  the 
Credentials  Committee,9  which  has  accept- 
ed the  Khmer  credentials.  The  past  three 
General  Assemblies  also  have  affirmed  this. 

The  United  States  support  for  Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea's  credentials  is  based  on 


7  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Alan  Romberg,  Department  of 
State  Acting  Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing 
which  began  at  12:33  p.m. 


8  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN  92  (82),  October  25,  1982. 
The  U.N.  General  Assembly  voted  (90  (United 
States)  to  29  with  26  abstentions)  on  October  25, 
1982,  to  seat  the  representatives  of  Democratic 
Kampuchea  by  rejecting  an  amendment  by  Laos 
in  U.N.  document  A/37/L.8  to  approve  the  report 
"except  with  regard  to  the  credentials  of  Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea." 

9  According  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Cre- 
dentials Committee,  October  14,  1982,  the  Secre- 
tary-General reported  to  the  committee  on  Octo- 
ber 5  that  as  of  that  date  Democratic  Kampuchea 
was  one  of  90  Member  States  to  have  submitted 
its  credentials  in  accordance  with  the  General 
Assembly's  rules  of  procedure.  (U.N.  document 
A/37/543) 
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the  ground  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  superi- 
or claimant,  there  is  no  basis  for  rejection  of 
Democratic  Kampuchea's  credentials, 
which  have  been  accepted  since  1975. 
There  is  no  superior  claimant.  Certainly  the 
Heng  Samrin  regime  is  not  a  superior 
claimant.  It  was  created  by  Vietnam's  inva- 
sion of  Kampuchea  4  years  ago,  and  is 
sustained  by  Vietnam's  occupation  force.  It 
is  controlled  by  Vietnamese  officials  both  in 
Phnom  Penh  and  in  Hanoi.  The  Vietnam 
which  would  have  us  reject  Democratic 
Kampuchea's  credentials  is  also,  we  would 
underscore,  the  Vietnam  which  continues 
to  defy  three  successive  General  Assembly 
resolutions  on  Kampuchea  as  well  as  the 
Declaration  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Kampuchea,  all  of  which  call  for 
the  withdrawal  of  her  troops  and  the  end  of 
her  occupation  of  Kampuchea. 

Support  by  the  United  States  for  the 
credentials  of  Democratic  Kampuchea  does 
not  diminish  our  concern  for  human  rights 
violations  in  Kampuchea,  particularly  from 
1975  to  1978  during  Khmer  Rouge  rule. 
The  United  States  has  repeatedly  spoken 
against  these  heinous  abuses  and  gross 
misrule  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  will  con- 
tinue to  disassociate  itself  from  those  re- 
sponsible for  them. 

However,  this  year  the  United  States 
welcomes  the  broadened  base  on  which 
Democratic  Kampuchea  rests  as  a  result  of 
the  formation  last  June  of  the  Coalition  of 
Democratic  Kampuchea.  Now,  with  the  in- 
clusion of  Prince  Sihanouk  as  President  and 
Mr.  Son  Sann  as  Prime  Minister,  the  Coali- 
tion of  Democratic  Kampuchea  is  clearly 
more  representative  of  the  Kampuchean 
nation. 

We  welcome  the  participation  of  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  Prime  Minister  Son  Sann  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  General  Assembly. 
We  have  been  impressed  with  the  response 
given  to  this  new  leadership  by  the  Khmer 
people  who  have  an  alternative  to  the  grim 
choice  between  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  a 
regime  imposed  by  Vietnam.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Coalition  also  constitues  a  major 
step  in  implementing  the  General  Assem- 
bly's basic  policy  for  a  resolution  of  the 
Kampuchean  crisis — that  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Kampuchea  held  in  July,  1981 
and  in  GA  Resolutions  34/22,  35/6  and 
36/5. 10 


10  For  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution 
34/22,  adopted  on  November  14,  1979,  see  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents, 1977-1980,  pp. 
1052-1053;  for  Resolution  35/6,  adopted  Octo- 
ber 22,  1980,  see  footnote  7,  ibid.,  p.  1052;  for 
Resolution  36/5,  adopted  October  21,  1981,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
document  552. 


Prince  Sihanouk,  in  addressing  this  as- 
sembly 3  weeks  ago,11  put  succinctly  Kam- 
puchea's plea  to  the  United  Nations: 

"We  ask  but  restoration  of  our  na- 
tional sovereignty,  our  territorial  integri- 
ty, and  once  that  is  achieved,  we  solemn- 
ly commit  ourselves  to  live  in  perfect, 
peaceful  coexistence  with  all  our 
neighbors,  and  amongst  the  first  with 
Vietnam,  as  will  all  other  countries  who 
respect  us,  no  matter  what  their  political 
and  social  systems  may  be.  Is  this  an 
unreasonable  demand,  an  impossible 
pretension?" 

My  government  believes  it  is  neither 
unreasonable  nor  impossible.  It  is  rather 
the  minimum  that  this  body  must  support  in 
line  with  its  own  past  commitments,  with 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, and  with  the  peace  and  stability  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


Document  517 

Statement  by  the  Alternate  Representative  to 
the  Thirty-seventh  U.N.  General  Assembly 
(Sherman)  Before  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  October  27,  1982" 

"Vietnam's  Action  Against 
Kampuchea  Gravely 
Violates  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations" 

Mr.  President,  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year  the  General  Assembly  is  considering 
the  matter  of  Kampuchea's  military  occupa- 
tion by  neighboring  Vietnam,  a  situation 
denying  the  Kampuchean  people  their  right 
to  self-determination.  Vietnam's  action 
against  Kampuchea  gravely  violates  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Its  aggres- 
sion in  Kampuchea  also  poses  a  threat  to  its 
other  neighbors  in  Southeast  Asia.  Vietnam 
persists  in  defiance  of  resolutions  of  the  last 
three  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
of  the  Declaration  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Kampuchea,  brought  together 


1 '  For  the  full  text  of  Prince  Sihanouk's  address 
before  the  Assembly,  September  30,  1982,  see 
U.N.  document  A/37/PV.11. 

12  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN  96  (82),  October  27,  1982. 
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under  the  leadership  of  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  and  sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  it  is  no 
overstatement  to  say  that  Vietnam's  aggres- 
sion against  a  smaller,  weaker  neighbor — if 
it  continues  unchecked  in  this  time  of 
threatening  international  anarchy — un- 
dermines the  security  of  weaker  states  ev- 
erywhere. 

In  Phnom  Penh  there  is  a  Kampuchean 
dictator  installed  and  maintained  in  office 
only  by  the  presence  throughout  the  coun- 
try of  some  180,000  soldiers  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  Vietnam  in  turn  is 
heavily  dependent  upon  supplies  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  services  of  some 
10,000  Soviet  military  advisers  in  Vietnam, 
in  order  to  maintain  its  military  occupation 
of  Kampuchea. 

The  regime  installed  by  the  Vietnamese 
Army  in  Phnom  Penh  denies  its  subjects 
fundamental  freedoms  of  speech,  press  and 
association.  Free  elections  are  unknown 
under  the  rule  of  the  figurehead  leader, 
Heng  Samrin.  Outspoken  opponents  and 
others  merely  suspected  of  dissent  have 
been  imprisoned  or  have  disappeared.  This 
regime  strictly  curtails  the  freedom  of  the 
Kampuchean  people  to  pursue  the  econom- 
ic, social,  and  cultural  development  of  their 
families,  of  their  towns  and  villages,  and  of 
their  nation. 

As  a  regime  of  foreign  occupation,  the 
so-called  "People's  Republic  of  Kam- 
puchea" is  breaking  apart  Kampuchean  cul- 
tural and  national  integrity  in  favor  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  Vietnamese  colonial 
domination.  A  number  of  former  high-rank- 
ing functionaries  of  the  Heng  Samrin  re- 
gime have  cast  aside  their  privileges  and 
risked  their  very  lives  to  become  refugees  at 
the  Thai  border.  From  Hanoi  one  hears  that 
occupied  Kampuchea  actually  is  "liberated" 
Kampuchea,  and  it  is  true  that  Hanoi's 
armies  drove  the  Khmer  Rouge  from 
Phnom  Penh.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
Hanoi,  together  with  its  allies  in  Moscow 
and  elsewhere,  materially  and  enthusiastic- 
ally supported  the  coming  to  power  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge.  Hanoi  provided  training  to 
Khmer  Rouge  cadre  before  the  Khmer 
Rouge  capture  of  Phnom  Penh  in  1975,  and 
Hanoi  supported  the  Khmer  Rouge  re- 
gime's program  of  mass  murder  and  ideo- 
logical nihilism  until  the  Khmer  Rouge  be- 
came, from  Hanoi's  hegemonistic  perspec- 
tive, too  independent. 

If  the  Vietnamese  in  Kampuchea  are 
truly  liberators,  then  we  must  ask  why  near- 
ly 180,000  Vietnamese  troops  are  required 


to  keep  the  Kampuchean  people  from 
overthrowing  it.  We  must  ask  why  the  Viet- 
namese occupation  authorities  will  not 
allow  the  safe,  legal,  and  orderly  repatria- 
tion of  those  Kampuchean  peasants  now 
displaced  in  Thailand,  who  are  willing  to 
risk  returning  to  their  farms.  We  must  ask  as 
well  why  the  Vietnamese  occupation  forces 
continue  to  shell  heavily  civilian  concentra- 
tions of  nationalist  Khmer  near  the  Thai 
border.  We  must  ask  why  the  Vietnamese, 
following  the  example  given  in  Afghanistan 
by  their  Soviet  patrons,  are  employing 
chemical  weapons  against  Khmer  freedom 
fighters. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  stressed  the  hard- 
ship and  injustice  imposed  on  the  Kam- 
puchean people  by  the  Vietnamese  inva- 
sion, and  we  have  underlined  also  the  threat 
this  aggressive  behavior  poses  to  the  other 
states  of  the  region.  In  fairness  we  should 
also  take  note  of  the  hardship  Vietnam's 
occupation  of  Kampuchea  is  causing  the 
Vietnamese  people  themselves.  Already 
one  of  the  20  poorest  nations  in  the  world, 
Vietnam  has  amassed  the  world's  third  larg- 
est standing  army.  The  heavy  price  for  this 
policy  of  military'  aggression  is  being  paid 
for  not  only  by  the  beleaguered  draftees  of 
the  Vietnamese  Army,  but  also  by  the  heavi- 
ly taxed  farmers  and  laborers  of  Vietnam, 
and  the  dependent  mothers  and  children  of 
that  unhappy  and  unfree  country. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Kampuchean 
people  now  living  under  the  Vietnamese- 
imposed  dictatorship  suffer  a  lack  of  free- 
dom to  pursue  personal,  social  and  eco- 
nomic fulfillment  according  to  their  abili- 
ties, some  Kampucheans  have  fled  and  re- 
main outside  the  control  of  Heng  Samrin 
and  the  Vietnamese  simply  in  order  to 
enjoy  some  greater  degree  of  freedom  to 
pursue  their  aspirations.  The  people  and 
Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand, 
at  no  small  sacrifice  to  their  own  economic 
and  social  needs,  temporarily  have  given 
harbor  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kam- 
puchean refugees  fleeing  oppression  and 
famine  induced  by  totalitarian  policies. 
Thailand  deserves  our  profound  thanks. 
Moreover,  the  United  Nations  system,  sup- 
ported by  free,  generous,  and  civilized  peo- 
ple and  their  governments,  deserves  great 
credit.  It  has  provided  generous  and  ready 
assistance  to  Kampucheans  who  fled  their 
homes  in  order  to  find  their  way  back  to  the 
ground  of  freedom  and  dignity. 

Special  recognition  should  be  accorded 
to  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Poul  Harding,  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  for  the  outstanding  and  indispen- 
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sable  work  he  and  his  office  have  performed 
in  protecting  and  sustaining  the  refugees  in 
Thailand  and  in  assisting  in  the  resettle- 
ment of  many  of  the  Kampucheans  to  third 
countries.  The  Secretary  General  and  his 
special  representative  for  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  Kampuchean  people,  Sir 
Robert  Jackson,  deserve  our  praise  for 
mounting  a  complex  joint  mission  in  inter- 
national aid  for  desperately  hungry  and 
needy  Kampucheans  in  Thailand,  in  the 
border  area,  and  in  the  interior  of  Kam- 
puchea itself. 

Generous  assistance  from  free  world 
governments  and  voluntary  agencies  has 
helped  to  banish  famine  from  Kampuchea. 
The  Kampucheans  seeking  haven  in  Thai- 
land and  at  the  border,  however,  clearly  will 
require  international  assistance  for  some 
time,  and  it  remains  imperative  for  the  well- 
being  of  these  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons that  the  Secretary  General  continue  to 
lead  the  coordination  of  this  assistance,  and 
that  governments  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  effort. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  a  reso- 
lution offering  the  framework  for  a  com- 
prehensive settlement  of  the  political  situa- 
tion that  has  imposed  such  great  suffering 
upon  the  Kampuchean  people.13  The  reso- 
lution, offered  by  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  and  more 
than  40  other  United  Nations  members, 
reaffirms  declarations  by  the  past  three  ses- 
sions of  this  Assembly.  The  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  ASEAN  nations'  proposal  for  a 
settlement  in  Kampuchea  are  simple:  first, 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces;  and, 
second,  the  enabling  of  the  Kampuchean 
people  freely  to  choose  their  government. 
We  have  in  the  past  indicated  our  strong 
support  for  the  course  which  ASEAN  mem- 
bers have  proposed;  we  are  pleased  to  do  so 
again  today. 

The  pending  resolution  reaffirms  not 
only  these  principles,  which  are  essential 
for  peace  anywhere,  but  also  the  framework 
for  a  just  Kampuchean  settlement  estab- 
lished last  year  in  New  York  at  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Kampuchea.  If  fol- 
lowed in  good  faith  by  the  responsible 
parties,  the  prescriptions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  would  bring  about  the 
supervised  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces, 
guarantees  of  public  authorities'  respect  for 
the  fundamental  human  rights  of  the  Kam- 
puchean people;  a  process  of  free  elections 
to  let  the  Kampuchean  people  choose  a 


13  For  text  as  adopted,  see  infra. 


truly  Kampuchean  Government;  and  safe- 
guards to  respect  the  sovereignty,  indepen- 
dence, and  neutrality  of  the  Kampuchean 
nation.  The  United  Nations  would  be  given 
the  solemn  responsibility  of  guaranteeing 
the  fairness,  openness,  and  honesty  of  each 
of  these  processes. 

The  International  Conference  on  Kam- 
puchea provides  a  fair  and  honorable  mech- 
anism for  the  Vietnamese  to  withdraw  from 
Kampuchea.  In  contrast,  Vietnam  has  put 
forward  a  counterproposal  calling  for  a 
regional  peace  conference  that  blandly  ig- 
nores the  greatest  violation  of  peace  in  the 
region,  Vietnam's  occupation  of  Kam- 
puchea. Vietnam  makes  claims  that  it  has 
withdrawn  some  of  its  troops,  but  all  infor- 
mation is  to  the  contrary.  Vietnam  has  made 
no  reduction  of  its  forces  in  Kampuchea, 
but  simply  has  traded  units  and  in  the  end 
has  reinforced  its  army  of  occupation.  With 
the  other  participants  in  the  International 
Conference  we  reiterate  our  call  for  Viet- 
nam to  move  away  from  this  sterile  and 
uncooperative  posture  and  to  join  in  good 
faith  a  resumed  International  Conference 
on  Kampuchea. 

Mr.  President,  my  delegation  regards 
with  appreciation  the  appearance  in  this 
Assembly  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  and  of  His  Excellency, 
Mr.  Son  Sann,  representatives  of  Kam- 
puchean people  struggling  for  the  restora- 
tion in  their  country  of  national  indepen- 
dence, personal  freedom,  the  democratic 
process  and  the  rule  of  reason  and  law. 
Their  participation  in  the  coalition  of  dem- 
ocratic Kampuchea  gives  substance  to 
hopes  that  popular,  democratic,  nationalist 
Kampuchean  movements  will  provide  the 
Khmer  with  an  alternative  to  the  grim  cho- 
ice between  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  a  Viet- 
namese-dominated Kampuchea. 

Prince  Sihanouk  expressed  a  love  of 
peace  and  a  will  toward  understanding 
shared  by  civilized  people  everywhere  when 
he  told  this  Assembly: 

"I  feel  no  hate  towards  Vietnam.  I 
have  never  ceased  to  recognize  that  the 
geographical  position  of  our  two  coun- 
tries make  them  neighbors  to  the  end  of 
time  and  that  they  are,  because  of  this, 
compelled  to  understand  each  other  and 
to  listen  to  each  other.  This  understand- 
ing, however,  can  only  be  established 
between  equals  and  not  between  servant 
and  master." 

As  Prince  Sihanouk  has  made  clear,  and 
as  the  leaders  of  ASEAN  have  affirmed,  the 
resolution  before  us  today  in  no  way  threat- 
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ens  the  independence  and  security  of  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  the  Soviet  Union,  or  any  other 
nations  globally  or  regionally  concerned 
with  the  situation  in  Cambodia.  On  the 
contrary,  restoring  respect  for  the  sanctity 
of  international  borders  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  for  the  fundamental  human  rights  of 
the  people  of  Kampuchea,  will  enhance  the 
peace,  stability,  and  well-being  of  that  vital 
and  tormented  region,  and  beyond  it,  of  all 
regions  torn  by  armed  conflict  between 
states. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  General  Assembly, 
many  of  us  have  called  attention  to  the 
United  Nations'  failure  to  deal  resolutely 
and  effectively  with  international  aggres- 
sion. The  pattern  of  aggression  is  sadly 
familiar  to  us  all:  The  aggressor  acts  swiftly; 
he  overwhelms  his  weaker  adversary;  and 
then  he  defies  the  international  community 
to  act.  The  aggressor's  hope  is  to  present  us 
with  a  fait  accompli.  Over  time,  he  expects 
that  our  concern  with  the  fate  of  his  victims 
will  diminish,  that  our  opposition  to  his 
"irreversible  situation"  will  ebb.  Eventual- 
ly, the  aggressor  expects  that  we  will  all 
return  to  "business  as  usual." 

If  we  in  the  General  Assembly  truly  wish 
to  strengthen  peacekeeping  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
place  to  begin  than  in  Kampuchea.  Over  the 
past  3  years,  the  General  Assembly  has 
stood  firm  against  Vietnam's  aggression, 
has  supported  the  constructive  efforts  of 
ASEAN,  and  has  insisted  that  Vietnam  to- 
tally withdraw  from  occupied  Kampuchea. 
This  year,  we  have  an  opportunity,  in  the 
form  of  this  resolution  on  the  situation  in 
Kampuchea,  to  renew  our  commitment  to 
the  goal  of  an  independent  and  free  Kam- 
puchea as  well  as  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  which  defend  all 
U.N.  members  against  aggression  and  the 
world  against  anarchy.  My  government  asks 
all  United  Nations  members  truly  desirous 
of  strengthening  our  institution  to  join  us  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 


Document  518 


Resolution  37/6  (1982),  Adopted  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  October  28,  198214 


The  Situation  in 
Kampuchea 

The  General  Assembh. 
k 

Recalling  its  resolutions  34/22  of  14  No- 
vember 1979,  35/6  of  22  October  1980  and 
36/5  of  21  October  1981, 

Further  recalling  the  Declaration  on  Kam- 
puchea and  resolution  1  (I)  adopted  bv  the 
International  Conference  on  Kampuchea, 
held  at  United  Nations  Headquarters  from 
13  to  17  July  1981,  which  offer  the  negotiat- 
ing framework  for  a  comprehensive  politi- 
cal settlement  of  the  Kampuchean  problem, 

Taking  note  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  implementation  of  General 
Assembly  resolution  36/5, 15 

Noting  the  recent  developments  resulting 
in  the  coalition  with  Samdech  Norodom 
Sihanouk  as  President  of  Democratic  Kam- 
puchea, 

Deploring  that  foreign  armed  intervention 
and  occupation  continue  and  that  foreign 
forces  have  not  been  withdrawn  from  Kam- 
puchea, thus  causing  continuing  hostilities 
in  that  country  and  seriously  threatening 
international  peace  and  securitv. 

Greatly  concerned  that  the  continuing 
deployment  of  foreign  forces  in  Kampuchea 
near  the  Thai-Kampuchean  border  has 
maintained  tension  in  the  region. 

Gravels  disturbed  that  the  continued  fight- 
ing and  instabilitv  in  Kampuchea  have 
forced  Kampucheans  to  flee  to  the  Thai- 
Kampuchean  border  in  search  of  food  and 
safety, 

Recognizing  that  the  assistance  extended 
by  the  international  community  has  con- 
tinued to  reduce  the  food  shortages  and 
health  problems  of  the  Kampuchean  peo- 
ple, 

Emphasizing  that  it  is  the  inalienable  right 
of  the  Kampuchean  people  who  have 
sought  refuge  in  neighbouring  countries  to 
return  safelv  to  their  homeland, 


14  Source:  U.N.  General  Assembh  Resolution 
37/6.  This  resolution  was  introduced  bv  49  na- 
tions and  was  adopted  bv  a  vote  of  105  (United 
States)  to  23  with  20  abstentions. 

15  U.N.  document  A/37/496. 
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Emphasizing  further  that  no  effective  solu- 
tion to  the  humanitarian  problems  can  be 
achieved  without  a  comprehensive  political 
settlement  of  the  Kampuchean  conflict, 

Convinced  that,  to  bring  about  durable 
peace  in  South-East  Asia,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  a  comprehensive  political  solution 
to  the  Kampuchean  problem  which  will 
provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  and  ensure  respect  for  the  sovereign- 
ty, independence,  territorial  integrity  and 
neutral  and  non-aligned  status  of  Kam- 
puchea, as  well  as  the  right  of  the  Kam- 
puchean people  to  self-determination  free 
from  outside  interference, 

Convinced  further  that,  after  the  com- 
prehensive political  settlement  of  the  Kam- 
puchean question  through  peaceful  means, 
the  countries  of  the  South-East  Asian  re- 
gion can  pursue  efforts  to  establish  a  zone 
of  peace,  freedom  and  neutrality  in  South- 
East  Asia  so  as  to  lessen  international  ten- 
sions and  to  achieve  lasting  peace  in  the 
region, 

Reaffirming  the  need  for  all  States  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  principles  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  which  call  for 
respect  for  the  national  independence, 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  all 
States,  non-intervention  and  non-interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  States,  non- 
recourse to  the  threat  or  use  of  force,  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes, 

1.  Reaffirms  its  resolutions  34/22,  35/6 
and  36/5  and  calls  for  their  full  implemen- 
tation; 

2.  Reiterates  its  conviction  that  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  from  Kam- 
puchea, the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
its  independence,  sovereignty  and  territori- 
al integrity,  the  right  of  the  Kampuchean 
people  to  determine  their  own  destiny  and 
the  commitment  by  all  States  to  non-inter- 
ference and  non-intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Kampuchea  are  the  principal  com- 
ponents of  any  just  and  lasting  resolution  to 
the  Kampuchean  problem; 

3.  Takes  note  with  appreciation  of  the  report 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Internation- 
al Conference  on  Kampuchea16  and  re- 
quests that  the  Committee  continue  its 
work,  pending  the  reconvening  of  the  Con- 
ference; 

4.  Authorizes  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to 
convene  when  necessary  and  to  carry  out 
the  tasks  entrusted  to  it  in  its  mandate; 


'6  U.N.  document  A/CONF.  109/6. 


5.  Reaffirms  its  decision  to  reconvene  the 
Conference  at  an  appropriate  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  Conference  resolution  1  (I); 

6.  Renews  its  appeal  to  all  States  of  South- 
East  Asia  and  others  concerned  to  attend 
future  sessions  of  the  Conference; 

7.  Requests  the  Conference  to  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  on  its  future  sessions; 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  con- 
tinue to  consult  with  and  assist  the  Con- 
ference and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  to 
provide  them  on  a  regular  basis  with  the 
necessary  facilities  to  carry  out  their  func- 
tions; 

9.  Expresses  its  appreciation  once  again  to  the 
Secretary-General  for  taking  appropriate 
steps  in  following  the  situation  closely  and 
requests  him  to  continue  to  do  so  and  to 
exercise  his  good  offices  in  order  to  con- 
tribute to  a  comprehensive  political  settle- 
ment; 

10.  Expresses  its  deep  appreciation  once  again 
to  donor  countries,  the  United  Nations  and 
its  agencies  and  other  national  and  interna- 
tional humanitarian  organizations  which 
have  rendered  relief  assistance  to  the  Kam- 
puchean people,  and  appeals  to  them  to 
continue  existing  arrangements  to  assist 
those  Kampucheans  who  are  still  in  need, 
especially  along  the  Thai-Kampuchean  bor- 
der and  in  the  holding  centres  in  Thailand; 

1 1 .  Reiterates  its  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Secretary-General  for  his  efforts  in  co-or- 
dinating humanitarian  relief  assistance  and 
in  monitoring  its  distribution,  and  requests 
him  to  continue  such  efforts  as  are  neces- 
sary; 

12.  Urges  the  countries  of  South-East 
Asia,  once  a  comprehensive  political  solu- 
tion to  the  Kampuchean  conflict  is 
achieved,  to  exert  renewed  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  zone  of  peace,  freedom  and  neutrality 
in  South-East  Asia; 

13.  Reiterates  the  hope  that,  following  a 
comprehensive  political  solution,  an  inter- 
governmental committee  will  be  estab- 
lished to  consider  a  programme  of  assis- 
tance to  Kampuchea  for  the  reconstruction 
of  its  economy  and  for  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  all  States  in  the  re- 
gion; 

14.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
submit  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  thirty- 
eighth  session  a  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  present  resolution; 

15.  Decides  to  include  in  the  provisional 
agenda  of  its  thirty-eighth  session  the  item 
entitled    "The    situation    in    Kampuchea". 
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Document  519 

Joint  Communique  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Republic  of  Korea-United  States  Security 
Consultative  Meeting,  Seoul,  March  31, 
19821 

U.S.-Republic  of  Korea 
Security  Consultations 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Security  Con- 
sultative Meeting  between  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  United  States  of  America  was 
held  in  Seoul  on  March  30  and  31,  1982. 

Minister  of  National  Defense  Choo 
Young  Bock  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  led  their  respective 
delegations,  which  included  senior  foreign 
affairs  and  defense  officials  of  both  coun- 
tries. Prior  to  the  meeting,  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  two  countries 
presided  over  the  ROK-U.S.  Military  Com- 
mittee meeting  on  March  29,  1982. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  during  his  stay  in 
Korea,  paid  a  courtesy  call  on  President 
Chun  Doo  Hwan.  The  Secretary  visited 
major  military  bases  and  observed  the 
ROK-U.S.  joint  military  exercise,  "Team 
Spirit'82." 

On  the  centennial  of  Korean-United 
States  relations,  the  two  delegations,  noting 
with  satisfaction  that  the  traditional  ties  of 
security  cooperation  have  been  steadily 
promoted  between  the  two  countries, 
pledged  to  develop  further  such  coopera- 
tive relations  in  the  interests  of  the  peace 
and  stability  of  Northeast  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific region. 

Reviewing  the  security  situation  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  area  with  special  reference 
to  Korean  Peninsula,  the  two  delegations 
agreed  in  their  appraisal  of  the  threat  to 
security  in  the  region.  The  discussion  in- 
cluded the  possible  impact  of  the  regional 
situation  on  the  security  interests  of  both 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United 
States. 


In  particular,  Minister  Choo  and  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  shared  the  view  that  the 
continuing  military  buildup  of  North  Korea 
and  its  aggressive  posture  posed  a  major 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  as  well  as  to  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region.  In  this  connection,  they  had  full 
deliberations  on  combined  ROK-U.S. 
measures  to  deal  effectively  with  the  North 
Korean  threat. 

The  two  sides  reaffirmed  that  the  securi- 
ty of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  pivotal  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  Northeast  Asia  and,  in 
turn,  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  reaffirming  that 
the  United  States  will  remain  a  Pacific 
power,  reiterated  the  firm  commitment  of 
the  United  States  to  render  prompt  and 
effective  assistance  to  repel  armed  invasion 
against  the  Republic  of  Korea — which  con- 
stitutes a  common  danger — in  accordance 
with  the  Korean-United  States  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  of  1954.2  He  also  confirmed 
that  the  United  States  nuclear  umbrella  will 
continue  to  provide  additional  security  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Minister  Choo  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger agreed  that  the  reinforced  U.S. 
forces  in  Korea  not  only  attest  to  the  United 
States  firm  resolve  to  help  defend  Korea, 
but  render  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  Northeast  Asia. 

Minister  Choo  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, expressing  satisfaction  with  the  ef- 
fective functioning  of  the  ROK-U.S.  com- 
bined force  command,  agreed  to  continue 
common  efforts  to  enhance  further  the 
ROK-U.S.  combined  defense  capabilities. 

Secretary  Weinberger  outlined  the  on- 
going efforts  to  upgrade  U.S.  ground  com- 
bat forces  and  deploy  A-10's  and  F-16's  in 
Korea  and  pledged  to  carry  on  the 
modernization  of  U.S.  forces  in  Korea. 

The  two  sides  agreed  to  continue  to 
improve  their  early  warning  capabilities,  to 
broaden  the  exchange  of  strategic  informa- 
tion and  to  further  develop  ROK-U.S.  joint 
military  exercises. 

Minister  Choo  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger reviewed  the  progress  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea's  force  improvement  plan  and 
the  development  of  the  Korean  defense 
industry.    Minister    Choo    and    Secretary 


1  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982. 


2  Signed  at  Washington,  October  1,  1953;  en- 
tered into  force,  November  17,  1954;  for  text,  see 
5  UST  2368. 
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Weinberger,  noting  with  satisfaction  the 
ROK-U.S.  cooperation  to  date  in  this  area, 
had  close  consultations  on  concrete  steps  to 
widen  the  scope  of  such  cooperation. 

Secretary  Weinberger  assured  Minister 
Choo  that,  subject  to  consultations  with  and 
the  approval  of  the  Congress  and  other 
appropriate  agencies,  the  United  States 
would  continue  to  seek  to  improve  the 
terms  for  the  provision  of  FMS  credits  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Minister  Choo  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger agreed  to  further  step  up  mutual 
cooperation  for  the  development  of  Korean 
defense  industry  including  the  use  of  Kore- 
an facilities  for  the  maintenance  of  United 
States  defense  equipment. 

Minister  Choo  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger agreed  to  update  and  continue  to 
develop  the  current  wartime  resupply  re- 
quirements study  and  jointly  to  augment 
stockpiles  of  war  reserve  material  with  a 
view  to  enhancing  combat  readiness  in  the 
event  of  a  contingency  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula.  To  this  end,  they  signed  an 
agreement  covering  the  expeditious  trans- 
fer of  war  material  to  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment in  the  event  of  emergency. 

Minister  Choo  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger shared  the  view  that  it  is  essential  for 
the  establishment  of  lasting  peace  of  the 
Korean  Peninsula  to  ease  tensions  and  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere  for  national  reconcilia- 
tion through  dialogue  between  the  South 
and  the  North  of  Korea. 

Particularly,  Secretary  Weinberger  ex- 
pressed his  full  support  for  the  far-reaching 
"proposal  for  democratic  reunification 
through  national  reconciliation"  put  for- 
ward by  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  on 
January  22,  1982.3 

Both  sides  reconfirmed  that  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand as  a  peace  keeping  mechanism  holds 
continuing  importance  until  alternative  ar- 
rangements can  be  agreed  upon  to  ensure 
lasting  peace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

Minister  Choo  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger supported  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand's proposal  that  each  side  of  the  mili- 
tary armistice  commission  invite  the  other 
to  observe  major  military  exercises  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula. 


The  two  delegations  agreed  to  continue 
close  consultations  through  the  year  on 
security  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

Both  sides  reconfirmed  the  importance 
of  the  Annual  Security  Consultative  Meet- 
ing and  agreed  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in 
the  United  States  of  America  in  1983. 

Secretary  Weinberger  expressed  the  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  the  U.S.  delegation  for 
the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  for  the 
excellent  arrangements  which  led  to  a 
productive  and  successful  meeting. 


Document  520 

Address  by  Vice  President  Bush  Before  the 
Republic  of  Korea  National  Assembly,  Seoul, 
April  26,  1982* 

"We  Will  Remain  a 
Faithful  Ally" 

Speaker  Chung,  Vice  Speakers  Choe  and 
Kim,  distinguished  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  This  is  my  first  visit  to 
Korea.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  my  last.  On 
arriving  I  was  struck  by  two  things.  The  first 
was  how  close  we  are  here  to  the  DMZ;  and 
the  realization  of  how  much  a  part  of  every- 
day life  in  Seoul  that  proximity  is.  The 
second  was  how  amazed  and  touched  I  was 
by  the  warmth  of  the  public  reception.  I 
have  always  heard  about  Korean  hospitality 
and  graciousness.  Yesterday,  what  had  only 
been  general  knowledge  became  a  firsthand 
experience.  Please  thank  the  people  you 
represent.  They  made  me  feel  very  wel- 
come, just  as  you  have  by  inviting  me  to 
speak  to  you  today. 

We  celebrate  this  year  a  century  of 
friendship  between  the  Government  and 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Korea — 
100  years.  That  is  not  such  a  long  time, 
perhaps,  in  the  march  of  human  history;  but 
100  years  is  one-half  of  the  United  States 
life  as  a  nation.  That  we  have  been  friends 
so  long,  in  a  world  that,  in  those  100  years 
has  seen  enough  conflict  and  hatred  to  last 
a  millenium,  is  cause  for  great  joy. 

I  carry  with  me  the  greetings  and  the 
friendship    of  the   people   of  the   United 


3  President  Chun's  proposal  was  made  in  an 
address  to  the  National  Assembly  in  Seoul;  for 
text,  see  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service, 
Daily  Report:  Asia  Of  Pan/if,  Januarv  26,  1982,  pp. 
El-Ell. 


4  Source:  Press  Release,  April  26,  1982,  Office 
of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President;  also 
printed  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August 
1982,  pp.  41-43. 
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States  and  of  President  Reagan.  What  I 
have  to  say  here  today  I  say  on  their  behalf. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  my  message  to 
you,  representing  as  you  do  the  Korean 
people.  I  am  honored  that  you  called  this 
body  into  special  session  in  order  to  hear  it. 

Legislative  bodies  such  as  this  National 
Assembly  are  where  the  people's  business 
should  be  conducted.  I  myself  am  well 
enough  acquainted  with  legislative  branch- 
es to  know  that  they  are  not  always  tranquil. 
Indeed,  sometimes  they  are  rather  noisy. 

Long  ago,  Simon  Bolivar,  one  of  the 
great  liberators  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, said  that  "...  the  majontv  of 
men  hold  as  a  truth  the  humiliating  princi- 
ple that  it  is  harder  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  liberty  than  to  endure  the  weight  of 
tyranny."5  This  is  even  true  of  our  own 
times.  Our  own  Congress  is  sometimes  full 
of  noise.  But  we  would  have  it  no  other  way. 

In  the  North,  there  is  no  truly  represent- 
ative Congress.  Instead  only  a  great  silence: 
the  silence  of  despotism  and  one-man  rule. 
This  silence  is  broken  by  the  occasional 
sounds  of  violence,  as  it  was  last  week  when 
four  who  sought  freedom  were  killed  by 
their  own  countrymen  as  they  made  their 
way  to  freer  soil. 

The  occasion  of  100  years  of  relations  is 
a  fitting  time  to  emphasize  the  continuity  of 
our  friendship.  WTe  will  remain  a  faithful 
ally.  We  will  remain  a  reliable  ally.  We  are 
partners  in  the  non-Communist  world. 
That  especially  makes  our  bond  a  sacred 
one.  If  America  once  lectured  her  friends 
and  apologized  to  her  adversaries,  that  day 
is  over. 

During  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war,  a 
message  was  passed  to  President  Nixon.  It 
was  from  Henry  Kissinger,  then  a  professor 
at  Harvard.  The  message  said,  "The  word  is 
going  out  that  it  may  be  dangerous  to  be 
America's  enemy,  but  it  is  fatal  to  be  her 
friend."  As  long  as  Ronald  Reagan  sits  in 
the  Oval  Office  of  the  White  House,  no  one 
will  be  able  to  say  this  about  the  United 
States. 

We  live  in  a  world  full  of  tensions,  ten- 
sions which  complicate  our  search  for  a 
lasting  peace.  The  United  States  is  a  Pacific 
power,  and  Korea  is  one  of  our  most  vital 
allies.  The  purpose  of  America's  presence 
in  Korea  is  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
peace  which  both  our  countries  fought  so 
hard  to  bring  about.  The  United  States  will 


5  All  ellipses  appear  in  the  source  text. 


remain  a  power  in  Korea  only  as  long  as  we 
are  welcome.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  domi- 
nate the  non-Communist  world;  only  to  be 
a  vital  partner  in  it,  and  to  be  a  friend  upon 
whom  our  friends  can  relv. 

The  United  States  is  proud  to  have  as  its 
friend  and  ally  a  country  such  as  Korea, 
where  economic  miracles  occur.  Twenty 
years  ago,  this  was  a  poor  country. 

Political  scientists  study  South  Korea  as  a 
model  fc^r  economic  development.  Kim 
Kyung  Won  has  explained  part  of  the  Kore- 
an success  this  way:  "It  is,"  he  said,  "the 
culture  of  discipline  and  postponing  imme- 
diate satisfaction  for  the  future — even  for 
posterity." 

According  to  an  international  labor  or- 
ganization study,  South  Koreans  work  long- 
er hours  than  any  other  people  on  earth. 
This  industriousness  has  given  you  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  economies  of  the  20th 
century.  Between  1970  and  1980,  the  vol- 
ume of  trade  between  our  two  countries  has 
increased  hugely:  from  $531  million  to  $10 
billion. 

The  United  States  is,  of  course,  a  vital 
market  for  Korean  goods;  and  vice  versa. 
President  Reagan  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
will  do  all  he  can  to  keep  the  U.S.  market 
open.  There  are  few  other  advocates  of  free 
trade  as  ardent  as  he.  And  naturally  his  job 
in  persuading  those  who  regulate  the  mar- 
ket to  keep  it  open  will  be  made  easier  if  our 
trading  partners  are  prepared  to  make  the 
same  pledge.  Korea  is  our  ninth  largest 
trading  partner,  and  we  expect  it  will  be- 
come even  more  important  in  the  years 
ahead.  Because,  among  other  things,  your 
economy  is  expanding  so  rapidly.  Your 
growth  rate  last  year  was  14  percent.  By 
sharp  contrast,  the  North  has  one-fourth 
the  output  of  the  South.  One-half  of  the 
North's  work  force  is  required  to  feed  its 
people;  in  the  South,  little  more  than  one- 
third  is  needed  to  fulfill  that  task.  Your  hard 
work  and  determination  to  bring  about 
these  economic  successes  have  validated,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  community,  the  Unit- 
ed States  decision  to  help  vou  sustain  vour 
freedom. 

Against  this  background  of  extraordina- 
ry economic  achievement,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  pluralism  are  strong.  President 
Chun,  the  first  Head  of  State  President 
Reagan  received  at  the  White  House,  spoke 
of  a  new  era  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  an 
era  of  "renewal  of  the  spirit  of  national 
harmony,  replacing  the  old  chronic  and 
internecine  battles  between  those  who  take 
rigid  and  extreme  positions."  He  spoke  of 
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an  era  of  "dialogue"  and  "consensus-build- 
ing." He  spoke  of  a  "freer,  more  abundant, 
and  Democratic  society  in  our  midst."6 

We  support  this  philosophy  with  all  our 
heart.  And  we  look  to  President  Chun  and 
to  this  Assembly  to  build  on  such  a  commit- 
ment, the  foundation  stones  of  which  have 
already  been  laid. 

In  a  Democracy,  legislatures  are  the  only 
true  means  of  determining  the  will  of  the 
people.  Democracy,  as  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  defined  it  for  us  long  ago,  consists 
of"  .  .  .  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people."  To  be  sure,  the 
people  speak  with  many  voices;  but  in  free 
countries,  as  someone  once  observed,  every 
man  is  entitled  to  express  his  opinions,  and 
every  man  is  entitled  not  to  listen. 

Some  countries  have  a  fear  of  pluralism, 
and  only  the  preordained  few  control  the 
destinies  of  the  many.  One  country  in  our 
own  hemisphere,  Nicaragua,  overthrew  an 
autocratic,  repressive  regime,  promising 
that  the  new  order  would  be  pluralistic  and 
Democratic,  promising  that  all  Nicaraguans 
would  have  a  voice  in  their  new  govern- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  rulers  of  that  new 
Nicaragua  subsequently  found  one  excuse 
after  another  for  postponing  elections,  clo- 
sing down  the  newspapers,  and  jailing  the 
opposition.  The  United  States  regrets  this, 
just  as  it  regrets  the  suppression  of  Demo- 
cratic practices  in  all  countries,  friend  or 
foe.  We  see  political  diversity  as  a  source  of 
strength,  not  weakness. 

There  is  an  ancient  Chinese  curse  that 
says,  "May  you  live  in  interesting  times." 
We  live  today  in  interesting  times — though 
I  think  that  is  more  a  challenge  than  a  curse. 
The  most  important  task  facing  us  as  part- 
ners is  preserving  peace. 

The  very  close  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Korea  is  a  matter  of 
record.  The  United  States  will  try  to  build 
on  new  relations,  such  as  the  one  we  have 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  our  longstanding 
friendships. 

A  great  American  poet  once  wrote  that, 
"Most  of  the  change  we  think  we  see  in  life 
is  due  to  truths  being  in  and  out  of  favor." 
The  policy  of  deterrence  has  served  us  well 
in  the  past;  why  should  it  not  continue  to 
serve  us  well  in  the  future?  I  sympathize 


6  The  reference  is  to  a  toast  made  by  President 
Chun  at  a  luncheon  given  by  President  Reagan  on 
February  2,  1981;  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Cur- 
rent Documents,  1981,  document  557. 


with  those  intellectual  quarters  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  search  for  new  solutions. 

But  that  does  not  mean  the  old  solutions 
are  no  longer  valuable.  The  essence  of 
deterrence  is  that  where  there  is  balance, 
there  is  safety.  This  policy  has  kept  the 
peace  in  Korea  since  1954.  The  world  has 
seen  a  great  many  wars  in  our  time.  Since 
NATO  was  founded  in  1948,  for  instance, 
about  150  wars  have  broken  out.  In  this 
troubled  century,  28  years  of  peace  on  this 
peninsula  amounts  to  a  proud  legacy. 

The  quest  for  lasting  peace  involves 
more  than  merely  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  This  is  why  President  Reagan  has  been 
trying  hard  to  encourage  the  Soviet  Union 
to  work  with  the  United  States  in  finding  a 
way  to  bring  about  real  and  verifiable  nucle- 
ar arms  reduction.  And  that  is  also  why  the 
United  States  so  strongly  supports  the  bold 
and  imaginative  initiative  of  President  Chun 
toward  a  reunification  of  the  two  Koreas. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
Kim  Il-song  to  respond  to  President  Chun 
in  the  same  spirit.  The  United  States  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  new  ideas  with  the  North,  in 
conjunction  with  the  South.  We  have  no 
intention  of  talking  to  the  North  alone. 

Here  let  me  make  an  important  point 
about  the  foreign  policy  of  Ronald  Reagan: 
he  is  anxious  to  pursue  all  avenues  toward 
dialogue,  believing  as  he  does  that  the  best 
way  to  bring  about  dialogue  is  to  seek  it 
from  a  position  of  strength.  It  is  a  truism  of 
foreign  policy  that  an  adversary  is  more 
likely  to  negotiate  if  it  is  to  his  advantage  to 
negotiate.  If,  for  instance,  the  United  States 
were  to  remove  its  military  force  from  all 
over  the  world,  what  incentive  for  restraint 
in  international  behavior  would  remain  for 
the  Soviets?  Thus,  until  the  day  comes 
when  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  Commu- 
nist nations  such  as  Vietnam,  decide  to 
respect  international  law  and  to  reduce  in- 
ternational tension,  the  United  States  has 
little  choice  but  to  remain  strong.  And  so 
we  shall. 

Kim  Il-song,  to  judge  from  his  rather 
lengthy  speeches — lengthier,  even,  than  my 
own — is  adamant  on  the  subject  of  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  peacekeeping 
forces  from  Korea.  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  admonish  him  to  redirect  his 
rhetorical  energies  elsewhere. 

Too  many  men  and  women,  Korean  and 
American,  have  already  given  their  lives 
protecting  this  land  from  his  troops.  He 
desires  reunification,  but  as  we  saw  all  too 
recently  in  Vietnam,  reunification,  in  Com- 
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munist  terms,  means  the  horrors  of  new 
wars,  "re-education,"  camps,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  driven  to  the  sea  in 
open  boats. 

The  United  States  has  no  intention  of 
stepping  aside  in  Korea  so  Kim  Il-song  can 
launch  another  invasion  and  set  the  clock 
back  32  years. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  he  eventually 
will  see  the  logic  of  negotiations.  But  we  in 
the  United  States  as  you  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  are  prepared  to  wait  for  that  day 
patiently,  and  to  prosper  in  the  meantime  as 
we  begin  our  second  hundred  years  of 
friendship. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Document  521 

Proclamation  by  President  Reagan,  May  1 0, 
1982? 

United  States-Korea 
Centennial 

On  May  22,  1982,  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Korea  concluded  a  Treaty  of  Peace, 
Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  provid- 
ing for  the  opening  of  diplomatic  relations 
and  the  establishment  of  permanent  resi- 
dent missions  in  each  capital.8  This  treaty 
marked  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
northeast  Asia  and  was  the  auspicious  be- 
ginning of  an  enduring  partnership  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Korea. 

The  intervening  century  has  witnessed 
enormous  change  and  progress  in  our  two 
nations.  Our  relationship  began  when  both 
of  our  nations  were  largely  isolated  from 
the  main  currents  of  world  life.  A  century 
later,  Korea  and  the  United  States  are  heav- 
ily engaged  in  all  aspects  of  international 
endeavor.  We  have  undergone  remarkable 
social  and  economic  transformations  as 
well — from  largely  rural  agricultural  socie- 


7  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  May  1 1 , 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  May  17,  1982,  pp.  626-627. 

8  For  text,  see  9  Bevans  470.  Regarding  its 
negotiation  and  signing,  see  Harriet  D.  Schwar, 
"The  Establishment  of  Korean-American  Rela- 
tions: A  Centennial,"  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
June  1982,  pp.  1-15. 


ties  100  years  ago  to  the  urban  industrial 
economies  of  today.  And,  in  the  process,  we 
have  come  to  enjoy  unprecedented  levels  of 
prosperity. 

Americans  are  proud  of  the  role  they 
have  played  in  Korean  history,  especially 
during  these  last  100  years.  In  1945,  Ameri- 
can soldiers  were  crucial  to  the  restoration 
of  this  ancient  land's  independence.  Just  5 
years  later,  Americans  fought  side-by-side 
with  Korean  soldiers  in  the  struggle  against 
the  Communist  invasion  of  1950.  Korea,  in 
turn,  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
United  States  efforts  to  defeat  Communist 
aggression  in  Vietnam. 

Throughout  this  period,  Americans  and 
Koreans  have  enriched  each  other's  cul- 
tures through  the  exchange  of  teachers, 
scholars,  and  missionaries,  and  each  other's 
economies  through  trade  and  scientific  and 
technological  cooperation.  The  United 
States  applauds  and  welcomes  the  valuable 
contributions  that  citizens  and  residents  of 
Korean  ancestry  have  made  and  continue  to 
make  to  our  society. 

Today  Americans  share  many  common 
values  with  the  people  of  Korea.  We  believe 
that  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  can 
full  human  potential  be  realized.  We  both 
have  set  high  standards  for  education  and 
achievement.  We  believe  that  an  environ- 
ment of  free  enterprise  encourages  initia- 
tive and  innovation.  And  we  both  believe 
that  hard  work  and  diligence  will  lead  to  a 
better  life  and  a  better  world  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

As  we  enter  this  second  century  of  our 
relationship,  we  can  look  with  satisfaction 
on  our  past  accomplishments  and  with  an- 
ticipation to  the  future.  We  will  stand  by 
our  friends  in  Korea.  In  so  doing  we  reaf- 
firm our  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  democracy  as  the  basis  of  our 
continued  strength  and  friendship.  It  is 
fitting  then,  that  we  now  reflect  upon  our 
relations  with  this  great  nation  and  its  peo- 
ple. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  RONALD  REA- 
GAN, President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of 
May  16  through  May  22  as  a  week  of  na- 
tional observance  of  the  centennial  of  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Korea  and  of 
the  ties  of  friendship  that  bind  our  two 
peoples. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
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and  eighty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  sixth. 


Ronald  Reagan 


Document  522 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press   Briefing,  July    1,    1982   (Extract)9 


hosted  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Minister  Lee's  visit  confirmed  a  high 
degree  of  understanding  between  our  two 
governments  toward  important  internation- 
al issues. 

His  meetings  with  the  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Secretary  took  place  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  warmth  and  friendship,  reflecting 
the  excellent  state  of  our  bilateral  relations. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  could  come  to  Washing- 
ton during  the  Centennial  Year  of  U.S.- 
Korean Relations. 


Visit  of  Republic  of  Korea 
Foreign  Minister  Lee 


Q.  The  South  Korean  Foreign  Minister 
is  now  visiting  Washington,  and  he  had 
meetings  with  Mr.  Haig  and  Mr.  Stoessel. 

Could  you  tell  us  what  they  discussed 
and  what  they  agreed  upon? 

A.  As  you  know,  this  is  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister's first  visit  to  Washington  since  his 
appointment  earlier  this  month  and  was  at 
the  invitation  of  Secretary  Haig. 

In  his  meeting  with  the  Foreign  Minister 
on  Tuesday,  the  Secretary  assured  Minister 
Lee  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  our 
policy  toward  Korea  and  that  our  commit- 
ment to  the  security  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  maintenance  of  peace  and  stabil- 
ity on  the  peninsula  would  endure. 

The  Secretary  and  Foreign  Minister  Lee 
exchanged  views  on  the  situation  in  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  in  which  both  our 
countries  are  vitally  interested,  and  where 
the  ROK  is  playing  an  increasingly  promi- 
nent role  as  well  as  on  other  international 
issues. 

The  Secretary  also  pledged  continued 
U.S.  support  for  ROK  efforts  to  open  a 
dialogue  with  North  Korea,  notably  Presi- 
dent Chun's  proposals  of  January  22. 

Many  of  these  same  subjects  were  re- 
viewed by  the  Foreign  Minister  and  Deputy 
Secretary    Stoessel    during    the    luncheon 
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Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  December  16,  1982 
(Extract)10 

U.S.  Reaction  to  the 
Release  of  Kim  Dae  Jung11 


Q.  Regarding  the  report  that  the  Korean 
Government  might  allow  Mr.  Kim  Dae  Jung 
to  visit  the  United  States  for  treatment,  has 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  given 
this  permit  of  residence  to  Mr.  Kim  and  his 
family;  and,  if  so,  are  there  any  conditions 


9  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Department  of  State  Acting 
Spokesman  Alan  Romberg  conducted  the  brief- 
ing, which  began  at  12:45  p.m. 


10  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Department  of  State  Acting 
Spokesman  Alan  Romberg  conducted  the  brief- 
ing, which  began  at  12:30  p.m. 

1 1  Korean  dissident  leader  Kim  Dae  Jung  had 
been  sentenced  to  death  on  September  17,  1980, 
upon  his  conviction  by  a  military  tribunal  on 
charges  of  sedition;  his  sentence  had  been  com- 
muted to  life  imprisonment  by  President  Chun  on 
January  23,  1981.  The  Korean  Government  an- 
nounced on  December  16  that  he  had  been  re- 
leased from  prison  so  that  he  could  obtain  medi- 
cal treatment;  for  the  text  of  the  announcement, 
see  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service,  Daily 
Report:  Asia  &?  Pacific,  December  16,  1982,  p.  El. 
For  previous  statements  relating  to  Kim's  case, 
see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977- 
1980,  p.  1082,  and  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,  1981,  documents  555  and  556. 
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attached  to  this  permit?  For  instance,  would 
he  be  allowed  to  engage  in  political  activi- 
ties while  in  residence  here? 

A.  Let  me  first  give  you  a  reaction  to  the 
release  of  Mr.  Kim,  and  then  try  to  respond 
as  much  as  I  can  to  your  question. 

We  very  much  welcome  the  release  of 
Mr.  Kim  Dae  Jung  from  prison  on  Decem- 
ber 16  and  take  particular  note  of  the  gov- 
ernment's statement  that  possible  further 
steps  include  allowing  Mr.  Kim  to  come  to 
the  United  States  for  continuing  medical 
treatment. 

We  also  welcome  the  government's 
statement  that  it  is  reviewing  the  cases  of 
others  connected  with  Mr.  Kim  and  the 
Kwangju  incident  of  1980.12  We  note  the 
Korean  Government's  statement  that  the 
measures  it  has  taken  were  based  both  on 
President  Chun's  humanitarian  concerns 
and  on  a  desire  to  promote  a  sense  of 
national  unity.  We  believe  these  measures 
will  make  an  important  contribution  to  po- 
litical harmony  in  Korea. 

As  far  as  any  application  to  come  here  is 
concerned,  I  can  only  say  that  we  will  review 
the  case  promptly,  but  I  don't  have  any 
further  specifics  about  the  timing  of  that 
other  than  "promptly,"  and  I  don't  have 
any  kind  of  conditions  that  might  be  at- 
tached to  that. 


Document  524 

Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  briefing,  December  27,  1982 
(Extract)13 

U.S.  View  of  Korean 
Political  Process 


Q.  Do  you  have  anything  on  the  com- 
ments  of  Mr.   Kim,14   whose   release   was 


'2  For  a  statement  of  May  22,  1980,  of  U.S. 
concern  at  the  civil  strife  in  Kwangju,  Korea,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977-1980, 
pp.  1081-1082. 

13  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Department  of  State  Acting 
Spokesman  Alan  Romberg  conducted  the  brief- 
ing, which  began  at  12:07  p.m. 

14  Kim  Dae  Jung  had  come  to  the  United  States 
on  December  23;  his  comments  were  reported  in 
the  Xew  York  Times,  December  27,   1982,  p.  Al. 


secured  by  the  United  States,  but  who 
nonetheless  says  the  United  States  hasn't 
done  enough  for  human  rights  and  democ- 
racy in  Korea? 

A.  I  believe  the  U.S.  relationship  with 
the  Republic  of  Korea  has  benefited  both 
countries.  The  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  fought  together  to  help 
preserve  the  independence  of  Korea  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  development  of 
democracy  there.  That  has  remained  our 
goal  ever  since. 

The  United  States  has  made  known  pub- 
licly and  privately  its  hope  that  there  would 
be  continued  progress  toward  a  more  open 
political  system  and  greater  respect  for 
human  rights  in  Korea  as  in  other  countries 
around  the  world. 

We  believe  President  Chun's  decision  to 
release  Mr.  Kim  contributes  to  that  end, 
and  have  welcomed  it. 

For  the  record,  I  would  note  that  simul- 
taneously with  Mr.  Kim's  release  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  an- 
nounced the  release  of  47  other  prisoners 
held  in  politically-related  cases.15  We  wel- 
come those  releases  as  well  which  reflected 
a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  will,  we  hope, 
contribute  to  political  harmony  in  Korea. 

Q.  Can  we  get  a  copy? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  don't  understand.  You  say  that  the 
United  States  hopes  that  the  political  proc- 
ess will  become  more  open  and  you  think 
that  Kim's  release  contributes  to  that? 
Wouldn't  it  be  logical  that  if  he  were  al- 
lowed to  stay  and  participate  in  the  political 
process  there,  that  would  be  a  step  in  that 
direction? 

A.  I  have  no  particular  comment  or 
knowledge,  in  fact,  of  Mr.  Kim's  future 
objectives  or  plans  or  what  the  Korean 
Government  might  permit,  so  I  don't  have  a 
comment  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  understanding  with 
respect  to  the  conditions  under  which  he 
was  freed?  His  wife  was  complaining  last 
week  that  he  would  not  be  freed  unless  he 
agreed  to  come  to  this  country. 

A.  I  don't  know  what  discussions  took 
place  between  the  Government  of  Korea 
and  Mr.  Kim.  As  far  as  we're  concerned,  he 
applied  for  a  visa  and  was  granted  one.  We 


15  For  text  of  the  announcement,  see  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service,  Daily  Report:  Asia 
&f  Pan/if,  December  27,   1982,  p.  El. 
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discussed  that  last  week,  and  also  indicated 
that  there  were  no  particular  restrictions 
which  applied  to  his  visa  here. 

Q.  Would  the  U.S.  Government  wel- 
come his  eventual  return  to  Korea? 

A.  I  don't  think  that's  a  matter  for  us  to 
comment  on  in  specific  terms.  It  gets  us  into 
the  internal  affairs  more  specifically  than  I 
think  would  be  appropriate. 


I.  New  Zealand 


Document  525 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Bush,  Wellington, 
May  3,  19821 

Vice  President  Bush's 
Visit  to  New  Zealand 


the  document  in  1951.  As  the  world  has 
evolved,  so  has  our  friendship.  The  United 
States  has  learned  that,  as  Emerson  put  it 
long  ago,  "The  best  way  to  have  a  friend  is 
to  be  one." 

Ours  is  much  more  than  a  security  al- 
liance. Our  ties  are  cultural  and  economic, 
and  grounded  in  the  conviction  that  De- 
mocracy has  given  us  the  means  and  the 
power  to  attain  our  prosperity — and  our 
peace. 

Our  friendship  goes  back  long  before 
Anzus.  I've  come  not  only  to  celebrate  our 
past,  but,  I  hope,  to  inaugurate  our  future. 
In  America  we  place  great  value  on  the 
comradeship  and  the  self-sacrifice  that 
characterized  the  origins  of  our  partner- 
ship. And  we  place  equally  great  value  on  a 
friend  who  continues  to  stand  for  those 
values  that  sustain  and  nourish  the  free 
world. 

Lest  I  overstay  my  welcome  within  only 
minutes  of  my  landing  here  in  Wellington, 
let  me  conclude  by  simply  saying,  thank  you 
for  this  warm  welcome.  Thank  you  for  hav- 
ing us  here,  Mr.  Prime  Minister. 


It's  very  good,  finally,  to  be  in  New 
Zealand,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,2  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  sir  for  your  kind  invitation.  Bar- 
bara and  I  have  been  looking  forward  very 
much  to  this  part  of  our  journey  for  a  long, 
long  time.  I've  never  been  here  before,  but 
back  home  the  beauty  of  New  Zealand  is 
well  known,  as  is  the  innate  and  legendary 
graciousness  of  New  Zealanders. 

I'm  looking  forward  enormously  to  our 
talks,  and  to  those  with  other  members  of 
your  government. 

I've  come  to  New  Zealand  to  reaffirm  the 
friendship  between  our  two  countries.  Just 
a  few  days  ago  we  marked  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
Anzus  Treaty,3  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  our  formal,  postwar  alliance.  The  spirit 
of  Anzus  is  strong,  stronger  even  than  the 
vision  of  those  who  put  their  signatures  to 


J.  Philippines 


1  Source:  Press  Release,  May  3,  1982,  Office  of 
the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President;  also 
printed  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August 
1982,  p.  44.  Vice  President  Bush,  who  visited  New 
Zealand,  May  3-5,  made  these  remarks  on  his 
arrival. 

2  Robert  Muldoon. 

3  Signed  at  San  Francisco,  September  1,  1951; 
for  text,  see  3  UST  3420. 
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Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Weinberger),  Clark  Air  Force  Base,  the 
Philippines,  April  2,  19821 

"The  Defense  of  the 
Philippines  ...  Is  a  Very 
Big  Job" 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

I  have  a  few  remarks  I  want  to  make 
about  the  trip,  particularly  the  part  in  the 
Philippines.  I  won't  be  able  to  take  any 
questions  except  highly  technical  questions 
related  to  the  F-4,  F-5,  and  the  C-5,  be- 
cause I  have  been  a  bit  out  of  touch  with 


1  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  Secretary  Weinberger,  who  visit- 
ed Japan,  South  Korea,  and  the  Philippines  from 
March  25  to  April  2,  1982,  made  his  remarks  upon 
his  departure  from  Clark  Air  Force  Base. 
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day-to-day  events.  But  I  did  want  to  say 
before  leaving  the  Philippines  what  a  very 
fine  trip  I  think  we  have  had,  and  what  very 
warm  hospitality  the  President,  Minister 
Enrile  and  all  of  the  Philippine  officers  and 
the  Philippine  military  have  extended  to  us 
and  to  our  party. 

I  think  it  was  particularly  useful  because 
it  enabled  me  to  convey  from  President 
Reagan  the  message  of  full  support  for  the 
defense  of  the  Philippines  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  anxious  to  have  conveyed  to  Presi- 
dent Marcos. 

President  Marcos  will  be  calling  on  the 
President  and  visiting  Washington  in  the 
fall.  And  I  have  invited  Minister  Enrile  to 
come  to  Washington  so  that  we  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  continue  the  discussions 
that  we  have  begun  here.  I  think  it's  very 
important  to  continue  those  discussions 
particularly  on  the  basis  of  the  personal 
friendship  of  the  kind  that  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  establish  here. 

I  find  the  morale  of  both  the  Philippine 
and  American  forces  extremely  high,  and  I 
found  the  spirit  in  which  we  are  all  working 
together  particularly  good  and  encourag- 
ing. 

The  defense  of  the  Philippines,  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world,  is  a  very  big  job.  It 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  effort  by  every 
one  concerned  with  preserving  freedom. 
The  threat  that  we  face  is  very  real  and  very 
near,  as  we  found  in  Korea,  and  I  find  here 
the  full  recognition  of  that  and  the  willing- 
ness to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
meet  that  kind  of  threat.  This  willingness  is 
particularly  evident  among  the  troops  in- 
volved, whose  morale  I  found  to  be  excel- 
lent and  whose  proficiency  I  found  to  be 
very  high.  I  am  always  delighted  to  have  a 
chance  to  talk  with  men  and  women  in 
uniform  and  to  find  the  great  enthusiasm  in 
all  the  countries  that  they  have  for  their 
equipment  and  for  the  task  that  is  assigned. 

Lastly,  I  would  just  like  to  say  to  Minister 
Enrile  how  much  we  have  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  and  the  friendship 
and  this  opportunity  to  renew  the  deep  ties 
which  have  bound  together  the  Philippines 
and  the  Americans  for  many,  many  years. 
And,  of  course,  on  a  personal  note  it  was  a 
very  happy  return  for  me  and  I  have  en- 
joyed every  minute  of  it. 


Document  527 


Remarks  by  President  Reagan,   September 
16,  1982* 

4 'Our  Two  Peoples  Enjoy 

a  Close  Friendship — One 

Forged  in  Shared  History 

and  Common  Ideals" 
* 

The  President.  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Mar- 
cos, it  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  to  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Reagan  and  I 
have  been  long  looking  forward  to  return- 
ing the  hospitality  you  showed  us  on  our 
1969  visit  to  your  country. 

Our  two  peoples  enjoy  a  close  friend- 
ship—one forged  in  shared  history  and 
common  ideals.  In  World  War  II,  Ameri- 
cans and  Filipinos  fought  side  by  side  in  the 
defense  of  freedom — a  struggle  in  which 
you,  Mr.  President,  personally  fought  so 
valiantly. 

The  values  for  which  we  struggled — 
independence,  liberty,  democracy,  justice, 
equality  are  engraved  in  our  constitutions 
and  embodied  in  our  peoples'  aspirations. 
Today  our  ties  remain  strong,  benefiting 
each  of  us  over  the  full  range  of  our  rela- 
tions. Politically  we  tend  to  view  many 
world  issues  the  same  general  way.  Yours, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  respected  voice  for  rea- 
son and  moderation  in  international  fo- 
rums. 

The  Philippines  with  its  ASEAN  partners 
has  taken  the  lead  in  search  for  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  Kampuchea.  In 
that  vein,  let  me  also  pay  tribute  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Marcos'  personal  leadership  and  com- 
mitment to  the  care  of  refugees  in  South- 
east Asia.  Under  your  direct  sponsorship, 
the  Philippines'  refugee  processing  center 
has  become  a  model  of  its  kind  in  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  self-sufficiency  and 
the  restoration  of  human  dignity. 

The  Philippines  and  you,  Mr.  President, 
play  an  important  role  in  addressing  the 
problems  of  economic  development  in  the 


2  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  September  20,  1982,  pp. 
1162-1163.  President  Reagan  made  these  re- 
marks on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House  at 
the  arrival  ceremony  beginning  at  10:15  a.m.  for 
President  and  Mrs.  Marcos  who  made  a  state  visit 
to  the  United  States,  September   15-21,    1982. 
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world.  At  Cancun,  we  made  a  new  start 
toward  a  more  effective  and  practical  di- 
alogue and  improved  cooperation  among 
industrial  and  developing  countries.3  Your 
leadership  in  that  area,  Mr.  President,  is 
vital  and  widely  respected.  Under  your 
leadership  at  home,  the  Philippines  can 
boast  a  record  of  solid  economic  growth 
over  the  past  decade  attributable  in  signifi- 
cant part  to  its  hospitable  attitude  toward 
free  enterprise  and  private  initiative. 

Your  country's  dedication  to  improving 
the  standard  of  living  of  your  people  is  an 
effort  in  which  we've  been  delighted  to 
participate  through  bilateral  and  multilater- 
al economic  assistance.  Your  continuing 
interest  in  better  nutrition  has  led  the 
Philippines  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in 
food  grain  production. 

You  can  also  point  with  pride  to  the 
success  of  your  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram now  bringing  benefits  to  an  increas- 
ing number  of  remote  regions.  And  I  find  it 
a  matter  of  personal  satisfaction  that  your 
country  and  my  home  state  of  California  are 
both  pioneers  in  developing  geothermal 
power  to  replace  expensive  energy  imports. 

The  United  States  remains  the  Philip- 
pines' leading  trading  partner  and  Ameri- 
can firms  are  the  largest  foreign  investors  in 
your  country,  reflecting  their  confidence  in 
your  progress  and  prospects  for  economic 
growth. 

We  have  welcomed  the  growing  two-way 
trade  between  our  nations  and  have  been 
pleased  that  we've  been  able  to  keep  our 
markets  for  the  products  of  your  growing 
manufacturing  and  industrial  sector  the 
most  open  of  any  country  in  the  industrial- 
ized world. 

America  considers  itself  especially  fortu- 
nate to  have  nearly  one  million  persons  of 
Filipino  heritage  now  residing  in  our  coun- 
try. They  bring  with  them  their  energy  and 
their  talents  and  they  contribute  enormous- 
ly to  the  rich  diversity  of  American  society. 

Similarly,  thousands  of  Americans,  en- 
chanted with  the  beauty  of  your  nation  and 
by  its  people  have  chosen  to  live  in  the 
Philippines. 

Our  security  relationship  is  an  essential 
element  in  maintaining  peace  in  the  region 
and  is  so  recognized.  This  relationship,  one 


of  several  we  have  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
threatens  no  one  but  contributes  to  the 
shield  behind  which  the  whole  region  can 
develop  socially  and  economically. 

Mr.  President,  under  your  leadership  the 
Philippines  stands  as  a  recognized  force  for 
peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia 
through  its  bilateral  efforts  and  through  its 
role  in  ASEAN  which  is  the  focus  of  our 
regional  policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Marcos,  the  Unit- 
ed States  deeply  values  its  close  friendship 
and  alliance  with  the  Philippines.  We  seek 
to  use  this  visit  to  further  strengthen  our 
ties  with  your  country. 

Nancy  and  I  are  personally  delighted  that 
you  are  here.  And  we  say,  "Welcome  to  the 
United  States.  Welcome  to  our  national 
home."  (Applause). 


Document  528 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
September  16,  19824 

President  Marcos' 
Discussions  With 
President  Reagan 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'll  be 
fairly  brief  because  there  are  other  meet- 
ings that  are  currently  taking  place  [at] 
which  I'm  expected  to  be  present. 

I  would  characterize  the  meeting  as  one 
that  was  extremely  amiable,  as  you  would 
expect  between  friends  and  allies.  This  was 
not  a  meeting  to  negotiate  major  problems. 
It  was  a  meeting  between  the  leaders  of 
countries  that  have  a  good  deal  of  common 
business  and  whose  policies  have  been 
quite  complementary. 

It  was  a  meeting  focused  on  ways  of 
consolidating  an  already  strong  relation- 
ship. The  President — President  Reagan  and 
President  Marcos  both  affirmed  the  value  of 
our  security  relationship.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  review  of  our  military  base  arrange- 
ments which,  under  the  1979  amendment5 


3  For  documentation  on  the  economic  con- 
ference held  at  Cancun,  Mexico,  October  22-23, 
1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents, 
1981,  Chapter  5,  Part  F. 


4  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  This  background  briefing,  which  began 
at  12  noon  and  ended  at  12:14  p.m.,  was  conduct- 
ed by  senior  administration  officials. 

5  For  the  text  of  the  January  7,  1979,  amend- 
ment to  U.S.-Philippines  Bases  Agreement,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977-1980, 
pp.  1087-1088.  For  the  text  with  its  four  annexes, 
see  30  UST  863. 
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is  to  take  place  within  5  years,  will  com- 
mence next  April — that  is,  April  1983. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  we  will  regularize 
our  consultations  between  the  Defense 
Ministers.  You'll  remember  that  Defense 
Minister — Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
visited  Manila  last  April.6  Minister  Enrile, 
his  counterpart,  will  come  to  Washington 
later  in  the  year,  I  believe  in  December,  to 
continue  discussions  between  our  highest 
defense  official.  At  that  time,  I'm  sure  one 
subject  that  will  be  taken  up  will  be  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  can  continue  to  be 
helpful  in  modernizing  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Philippines. 

There  were  a  number  of  political  issues 
that  were  discussed.  The  focus  was,  prin- 
cipally, upon  Asian  questions.  President 
Reagan,  of  course,  emphasized  our  strong 
support  for  ASEAN.  There  was  discussion 
of  the  Kampuchean  question  in  which  both 
acknowledged  an  important  matter  of  prin- 
ciple at  stake  in  the  continued  occupation 
by  the  Vietnamese  of  a  neighboring  country 
and  our  resolve  to  bring  that  occupation  to 
an  end,  if  possible.  There  was  discussion  of 
our  respective  policies  toward  China  and 
Japan.  The  Middle  East  was  discussed.  The 
Philippine  Government  welcomed  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  recent  initiatives  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  there  was  some  discussion  of 
recent  developments  in  Lebanon. 

With  respect  to  economic  questions,  the 
United  States  affirmed  its  continued  inter- 
est in  providing  what  support  we  can  to  the 
development  of  the  Philippines.  The  Philip- 
pine economy,  as  you  know,  has  experi- 
enced difficulties  as  have  we  in  recent  years 
and  their  difficulties  have  been  a  function, 
in  part,  of  commodity  prices,  slack  com- 
modity prices,  the  high  cost  of  money  and 
so  forth. 

We  did  indicate  that  we  could  be  helpful 
on  one  issue — namely  the  financing  of  the 
Bataan  Nuclear  Power  Plant  where  the  Pres- 
ident of  Ex-Im  Bank  recommended  to  the 
board  and  found  board  approval  for  the 
provision  of  an  additional  $204.5  million 
financial  guarantees  for  that  power  reactor. 
That  is,  of  course,  subject  to  congressional 
concurrence,  but  it  was  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  executive  branch 
and  a  favorable  action  by  the  board. 

Q.  How  much — 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
$204.5  million  financial  guarantees. 


Q.  From  what  bank? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  From 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  we  would  develop 
a  more  regularized  forum  for  treating  bilat- 
eral economic  issues  that  come  up.  I  expect 
the  Treasury  Department  will  take  the  lead 
on  this.  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  [the] 
Treasury  regularly  visits  the  Philippines  in 
connection  with  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  meetings  in  the  spring.  But  it  was 
agreedthat  we  would  discuss  ways  in  which 
his  presence  in  the  Philippines  could  be 
supplemented  by  other  experts  from  our 
government  and  their  government  to  pro- 
vide an  early  warning  network  for  problems 
and  to  provide  a  forum  for  discussing  issues 
that  have  been  festering  and  require  a  solu- 
tion. 

Those,  I  think,  were  the  principal  points 
covered.  And  I  can  take  a  few  questions. 

Q;  On  this  Ex-Im  Bank  loan,  was  this — is 
this  the  first  President  Marcos  had  heard  of 
the  approval?  Surely  not. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
but  I  think  the  dimension — the  decision  was 
reached  at  the  board,  I  believe,  on  Septem- 
ber  14th,  so  it's  a  fairly  recent  decision. 

Q.  Is  this  regarded  as  festering  right 
now? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
I  wouldn't  say  festering,  but  there  have 
been  questions  related  to  textile — expan- 
sion of  textile  exports,  Philippine  desires  to 
get  additional  exports  into  the  United 
States  under  the  generalized  system  of  pref- 
erences. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  of  human 
rights? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Human  rights  was  not  discussed  in  any  kind 
of  detail.  You  should  not  assume,  in- 
cidentally, that  any  discussion  of  human 
rights  is  a  critical  discussion.  You  will  re- 
call— 

Q.  It's  got  to  be — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  You 
will  recall  that  the  President's  remarks  on 
the  South  Lawn  made  appropriate  refer- 
ence to  a  very  important  contribution  which 
the  Philippine  Government  has  made  for 
several  years  to  the  handling  of  refugees 
from  Indochina."  That's  an  appropriate — 

Q.  — the  internal  human  rights  in  the 
Philippines. 


6  See  document  526. 


7  See  supra. 
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Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  was  no  extensive  discussion  of  that.  I 
think  the  President  commented  in  a  brief 
exchange  on  the  ramp  out  here. 

Q.  Did  he  discuss  it  with  the  President  of 
the  Philippines,  sir? 

Q.  With  him?  Did  he  discuss  it  at  all  with 
him? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
issue,  as  I  say,  was  not  discussed  in  any 
detail. 

Q.  Was  it  discussed  at  all? 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk — 

Q.  Was  it  discussed  at  all? 

Q.  Excuse  me.  We've  got  a  question  up 
here  on  the — 

Q.  We've  got  a  question — 

Q.  Question.  Wait  a  minute. 

Q.  Did  they  talk  about  it  at  all? 

Q.  Did  they  discuss  it  at  all?  You  keep 
saying  it  wasn't  discussed  in  detail.  Was  it 
brought  up  at  all? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
question  was  not  discussed  this  morning. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  of  increasing  the 
Philippine — the  American  contribution  for 
the  use  of  the  bases  in  the  Philippines? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
we  didn't  get  into  that  kind  of  discussion. 
As  I  say,  the  focus  of  the  base  question  was 
when  the  review  will  start.  The  agreement 
in  1979  was  that — within  5  years  we  would 
review  the  base  agreement  to  be  sure  that  it 
continues  to  serve  the  mutual  interests  of 
both  governments.  The  5  years  is  up  essen- 
tially in  January— early  January  1984.  And 
the  question  was  when  we'll  begin  to  review 
the  base  agreement.  We  agreed  we'll  com- 
mence in  April. 

Q.  Do  they  need — 

Q.  Would  you  expect  a  question  of  in- 
creased compensation  to  come  up  at  all 
during  this  visit? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Would  I  expect  it  to?  I  would  expect  that 
would  be  a  question  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
review  itself. 

Q.  What's  the  problem  with  the  extradi- 
tion treaty?  The  signs  out  on  the  sidewalk 
seem  to  be  against  an  extradition  treaty  for 
the  Philippines.  What  is  the  difficulty  there? 


Senior  Administration  Official.  I'm 
not  sure  precisely  what  the  question  is. 
The— 

Q.  Is  there  a  problem  right  now — we 
don't  have  an  extradition  treaty  or  they 
want  to  make  a  stronger  one  or — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 
In  conjunction  with  an  effort  to  modernize 
extradition  arrangements  with  many  coun- 
tries, a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  the 
Philippines.  There  are  comparable  treaties 
with  virtually  identical  language  on  key 
provisions  with  Colombia,  Mexico,  the 
Netherlands,  and  a  number  of  others  I've 
forgotten  at  the  moment.  But  this  is  within 
that  framework. 

The  problem — it's  not  a  problem.  The 
reason  why  it  hasn't  moved  forward  is  that 
there  is  domestic  legislation  before  the 
Congress  concerning  extradition.  And  as 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  there 
have  been  some  differences  on  key  provi- 
sions. It  seemed  sensible  to  work  out  our 
own  domestic  law  before  moving  forward 
on  the  treaty,  because  the  domestic  law  will 
have  some  bearing  on  the  terms  of  our 
international  agreements. 

Q.  Did  they  meet  alone  at  all? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Just 
very  briefly  before  they  went  into  the  group 
meeting. 

Q.  And  who  conducted  the  main  conver- 
sation on  this,  dialogue  on  this— on  every- 
thing? 

Senior  Adminstration  Official.  The 
two  Presidents  with  a  good  deal  of  partici- 
pation by  the  Cabinet  members  on  both 
sides. 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Marcos  present? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes.  I 
think  you  can — 

Q.  During  the  whole  meeting? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 

Senior  Administration  Official. — 
probably — you  can  probably  provide  the 
members  who  were  present. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
we'll  get  you  a  list — 

Q.  Did  she  add  anything  to  the  conver- 
sation? 

Q.  Was  there  any— excuse  me.  Was 
there  any  discussion  of  credit  to  the  Philip- 
pines on  commodities  or  other  imports 
from  the  United  States,  credits  on  prices  or 
credits  on  interest? 
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Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 
The  only  question  that  came  up  along  this 
line  was  the  Ex-Im — this  is  financial  guaran- 
tees, by  the  way.  It's  not  credits. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Marcos — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  That 
involves  guarantees  against  default  and  it 
facilitates  borrowing  in  the  market. 

Q;  In  that  the  State  Department's 
human  rights  report8  did  find  some  difficul- 
ties with  the  Philippines  situation,  why  was 
it  decided  not  to  bring  it  up  at  all?  These 
things  usually  are  brought  up  in  these  kinds 
of  meetings. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
this  is  not  the  only  contact — I  mean,  Presi- 
dent Marcos  is  here  for  several  days.  He  will 
be  seeing  the  President.  He  will  be  having 
other  meetings  around  town,  so— 

Q.  Will  it  be  brought  up? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
don't  have  a  comment. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  tell  us  why  it  wasn't 
brought  up  here  today? 


Senior    Administration    Official. 
don't  have  a  comment. 


I 


I  think  the  President — what  I  would  say  is 
the  President  conveyed  his  own  view  that 
there  has  been  progress  since  the  disman- 
tling of  martial  law,  relaxation  of  press 
constraints,  the  reintroduction  of  greater 
freedom  for  assembly,  the  reintroduction  of 
habeas  corpus — restoration  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, restoration  of  the  right  to  strike,  a 
variety  of  developments  of  a  positive  char- 
acter. 

Q.  But  President  and  Mrs.  Marcos  still 
continue  to  fly  in  separate  airplanes,  drive 
in  separate  automobiles?  Why  is  that? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
don't — it's  probably  for  security  reasons. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
think  you  should  address  that  to  the  Philip- 
pine spokesman,  .  .  . 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Thank  you. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 


8  Apparent  reference  to  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices  for  1981,  Report  Submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  by  the  Department  of 
State,  Ninetv-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  pp.  661-674. 


Document  529 

Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
September  20,  1982? 

Results  of  President 
Marcos'  State  Visit  to 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  President  of  the  Philippines,  His 
Excellency  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  met  with 
President  Reagan  at  the  White  House  on 
September  16.  In  addition,  during  the 
course  of  his  state  visit  to  Washington, 
President  Marcos  met  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  Shultz,  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, congressional  leaders,  and  other 
prominent  U.S.  Government  officials. 
Other  members  of  his  party,  including  Mrs. 
Marcos,  Prime  Minister  Virata,  and  Foreign 
Minister  Romulo,  also  met  with  Secretary 
Regan,  Secretary  Baldrige,  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative Brock,  and  other  administration 
leaders. 

The  two  Presidents  reaffirmed  the 
strong  traditional  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  their 
commitments  under  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty.  They  reviewed  the  international  sit- 
uation, with  special  attention  to  the  Pacific 
and  Southeast  Asia.  They  also  reviewed  the 
full  range  of  bilateral,  political,  economic, 
and  security  issues.  President  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
cos are  proceeding  today  to  New  York  and 
other  stops  in  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  have 
agreed  to  begin  the  scheduled  5-year  review 
of  the  military  bases  agreement  in  April 
1983  in  Manila.  The  review  will  entail  an 
examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  milita- 
ry bases  agreement  to  insure  that  they  con- 
tinue to  meet  both  countries'  current  needs 
and  interests.  Agreement  was  also  reached 
on  conducting  periodic  strategic  consulta- 
tions at  the  ministerial  level,  beginning  with 
a  visit  to  the  United  States  by  Philippine 
Minister  of  Defense  Juan  Ponce  Enrile  in 
February  1983. 

The  two  countries  took  action  on  several 
specific  economic  matters  during  the  visit, 


9  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Novem- 
ber 1982,  p.  25.  John  Hughes,  Department  of 
State  Spokesman,  made  this  statement  available  to 
news  correspondents  at  the  September  20,  1982, 
Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing. 
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including  exchanging  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation of  a  tax  treaty,  completing  a  civil 
aviation  agreement,10  concluding  an  agree- 
ment for  the  promotion  of  tourism,  and 
signing  an  agricultural  cooperation  agree- 
ment. The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  agreed,  subject  to  final  congres- 
sional concurrence,  to  provide  additional 
financial  guarantees  in  the  amount  of 
$204.5  million  for  the  U.S.-designed  Philip- 
pine nuclear  power  plant  at  Bataan,  a  proj- 
ect intended  to  move  the  Philippines  closer 
to  energy  self-reliance. 

As  a  further  cooperative  action,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Treasury  has  agreed  to 
continue  the  wider  dialogue  begun  during 
this  visit  through  annual  consultations  with 
the  Philippine  Ministry  of  Finance  on  finan- 
cial and  related  issues  of  mutual  concern. 
An  agreement  recently  signed  providing 
$50  million  in  economic  supporting  fund 
assistance  to  improve  economic  conditions 
for  the  people  living  near  the  U.S.  military 
bases  was  also  noted.  The  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  Philip- 
pine Government  agreed  to  explore  new 
cooperative  measures  to  reduce  loss  of  life 
and  property  due  to  typhoons  by  using  the 
most  advanced  tracking  and  warning 
technologies.  The  U.S.  Government  also 
agreed  to  organize  an  investment  mission 
of  U.S.  businessmen  to  the  Philippines  and 
other  ASEAN  countries  in  1983. 

The  state  visit  by  President  Marcos  was  a 
significant  milestone  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  symbolizing  the 
close  and  constructive  relationship  which 
has  long  existed  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Philippines. 


K.  Singapore 


Document  530 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Bush,  Singapore, 
April  21,  1982* 

Meeting  With  Prime 
Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew 

I'm  pleased  to  be  in  Singapore,  an  im- 
portant friend  of  the  United  States. 


28. 


10  Regarding  these  two  agreements,  see  ibid.,  p. 


1   Source:   Press  Release,  Office  of  the  Press 


I've  come  to  discuss  a  full  range  of  mat- 
ters of  international  importance.  While  I'm 
here  I  also  hope  to  learn  about  and  profit 
from  the  extraordinary  economic  policies 
that  have  made  this  Republic  such  a  land- 
mark in  prosperity. 

I  began  my  trip  through  East  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  in  Japan  and  Korea  where  I  had 
excellent  discussions  with  those  countries' 
leaders.  I'm  looking  forward  enormously  to 
meeting  again  with  Prime  Minister  Lee 
Kuan  Yew.  I  speak  for  President  Reagan 
when  I  say  that  the  United  States  attaches 
great  importance  to  his  views.  I  expect  we'll 
have  a  frank  and  open  exchange  with  him 
and  with  other  members  of  Singapore's 
leadership. 

We  value  highly  our  close  and  coopera- 
tive relationship  with  Singapore,  just  as  we 
value  our  ties  to  all  of  the  ASEAN  countries. 
Their  close  and  cooperative  spirit  has  made 
possible  progress  toward  resolution  of  a 
number  of  regional  problems.  This  spirit,  in 
a  world  that  lives  with  the  everyday  specter 
of  Communist  aggression,  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted,  or  overemphasized. 


Document  531 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Weinberger), 
Singapore,  November  2,  19822 

Discussions  With  Prime 
Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew 
and  U.S.  Interest  in 
Singapore 

I  will  make  a  short  opening  statement. 
I'd  just  like  to  say  we  had  a  very  fine  trip  and 


Secretary  to  the  Vice  President.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent spoke  at  2:10  p.m.  local  time  upon  his  arrival 
in  Singapore.  Vice  President  Bush  was  in  East 
Asia  from  April  22  to  May  9,  1982.  He  visited 
Japan,  Korea,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  and 
Singapore  (April  27-29).  For  text  of  his  dinner 
toast  in  Singapore,  April  27,  1982,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  August  1982,  p.  43. 

2  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  Secretary  Weinberger  was  on  a 
tour  of  five  East  Asian  nations,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Thailand,  Singapore,  and  Indonesia, 
from  October  29  to  November  9,  1982.  This  press 
conference  took  place  at  the  VIP  Complex,  Chan- 
gi  Airport,  prior  to  the  Secretary's  9  a.m.  depar- 
ture from  Singapore. 
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visit  in  Singapore.  I  have  been  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  economy,  the  prosperity, 
the  strength  of  the  country  and  the  develop- 
ments that  have  been  made  under  the  Prime 
Minister's  direction.  I  came  with  the  inten- 
tion of  showing  the  importance  that  the 
United  States  attaches  to  this  part  of  the 
world.  There  have  been  very  few  visits  by 
Secretaries  of  Defense  to  these  countries 
for  many  years,  in  some  cases  not  at  all,  and 
we  wanted  to  correct  that  as  quickly  as  we 
could.  I  also  had  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  President  has  the  greatest 
admiration  for  Prime  Minister  Lee.  We  had 
a  great  visit  with  him  earlier  in  the  year3  and 
the  President  wanted  to  express  that  per- 
sonally, as  well  as  other  messages  that  were 
conveyed.  We  also  had  the  opportunity  to 
reaffirm  our  support  of  all  of  our  commit- 
ments under  the  Manila  Pact.  I'd  be 
delighted  to  take  your  questions. 

Q.  What  was  the  message? 

A.  Well,  if  anybody  is  going  to  discuss 
the  message  with  you,  it  should  be  Prime 
Minister  Lee. 

Q.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  about  what 
your  commitments  under  the  Manila  Pact 
would  be?4  If  there's  an  attack,  for  example, 
by  Vietnam  on  Thailand. 

A.  Well,  the  particular  response  would 
be  whatever  would  be  appropriate  to  the 
purpose,  whatever  was  desired  by  the  na- 
tions involved,  and  whatever  was  specifical- 
ly authorized  by  our  political  processes. 
The  general  intention  and  purpose  of  the 
Pact  is  to  demonstrate,  that  is  to  state,  that 
the  signatories  to  that  pact  are  committed 
to  support  one  another;  and  that  is  what 
would  be  done,  that  commitment  would 
clearly  be  kept.  However,  the  actual  nature 
of  the  response  would  depend  on  particular 
circumstances  at  that  time,  whatever 
seemed  to  be  appropriate,  and  whatever 
was  desired  by  the  countries  involved. 

Q.  If  Vietnam  forces  came  across  the 
border,  would  you  commit  ground  forces 
to — 

A.  Oh,  that's  a  very  hypothetical  ques- 
tion and  involves  a  great  many  other  con- 
siderations under  the  United  States  con- 
stitutional processes. 

Q.  Secretary,  you  were  quoted  as  saying 
to  Singapore  Government  leaders  yester- 


day that  "the  more  we  can  cooperate  the 
stronger  our  deterrent  ability  will  be." 

A.  I  think  that's  right,  yes.  It's  one  of 
those  few  quotations  that's  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  proposals  for 
strengthening  defense  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States,  ASEAN  countries, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand?  Or  did  Mr.  Lee 
in  his  discussions  with  you  yesterday  make 
any  suth  proposals? 

A.  Well,  again,  the  discussions  I  had 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  I  would  always 
consider  confidential  and  it  would  be  en- 
tirely up  to  him  to  discuss  what  took  place 
specifically  there.  But  in  response  to  the 
other  part  of  your  question,  we  have  consid- 
ered and  discussed  with  representatives  of 
many  of  the  countries  the  ways  in  which  we 
could  be  helpful  to  each  other  and  that 
includes  joint  exercises  and  furnishing 
equipment,  arms,  and  weapon  systems  that 
seem  to  be  desired  for  specific  assignments. 
Those  are  always  matters  of  consideration. 
We  have  always  felt  in  the  United  States  that 
we  can  best  serve  our  own  defense  interests 
and  those  of  our  friends  and  allies  if  we 
work  closely  together  in  connection  with 
the  development  and  use  of  arms  that  can 
be  used  interchangeably  and  that  are  appro- 
priate for  particular  purposes  at  given 
times.  So,  those  are  always  part  of  the 
discussions  and  they  will  indeed  be  part  of 
the  discussions  I  will  be  having  in  the  other 
countries — Thailand,  Indonesia,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand. 

Q.  When  you  say  joint  exercises,  do  you 
mean  bilateral  or  wider? 

A.  Either  way.  Again,  it  depends  on  the 
wishes  of  the  countries  involved,  and  with 
the  ASEAN  nations,  our  exercises  have 
been  entirely  bilateral — by  wish  of  the  na- 
tions involved.  It  just  depends  on  what  the 
wishes  are.  Our  feeling  is  that  the  joint 
exercises  are  very  helpful  and  so  far,  they 
have  worked  out  well  from  a  technical, 
professional  point  of  view  and  we  hope  to 
continue  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  if  anything  was 
said  with  regard  to  the  defense  guidance 
paper  made  public  last  June5  and  if  anything 
was  discussed  on  that? 

A.  Well,  the  defense  guidance  paper 
from  our  Department  of  Defense  is  a  con- 


3  Apparent  reference  to  Vice  President  Bush's 
visit;  see  supra. 

4  Also  known  as  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treatv,  signed  September  8,  1954.  For 
text,  see  6  UST  81. 


5  Reference  presumably  is  to  the  125-page, 
DOD  study,  "Fiscal  Year  1984-1988  Defense 
Guidance,"  which  was  summarized  extensively  in 
the  New  York  Times,  May  30,   1982,  pp.  II,  112. 
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fidential  document.  It  was  not  made  public. 
Various  bits  and  pieces  of  it  were  printed  in 
unauthorized  fashion  because  the  whole 
document  is  of  course  classified.  And  be- 
cause of  its  classified  nature,  it's  a  little  hard 
to  discuss  the  whole  thing  without  breaking 
the  basic  rules.  They  have  been  partially 
broken  by  the  publication  already  and  I 
don't  want  to  add  to  that.  If  you  are  refer- 
ring to  the  thing  most  frequently  quoted, 
about  a  protracted  nuclear  war,  that  is  the 
whole  problem  with  partial  disclosures. 
What  was  actually  said  in  the  guidance  on 
that  point  was  that  the  Soviets  have  devel- 
oped a  very  clear  capacity  for  extended 
protracted  nuclear  war  and  in  order  for  our 
deterrent  to  remain  effective,  we  have  to 
develop  a  flexibility  of  response  that  will 
enable  us  to  respond  to  this  new  capability 
and  to  respond  to  this  apparently  continu- 
ing, as  we  think,  very  erroneous  belief  by 
the  Soviets  that  a  nuclear  war  is  winnable. 
All  of  that  discussion,  because  it  proceeded 
from  sort  of  half  truths  and  half  inaccurate 
unauthorized  statements  in  the  defense 
guidance,  caused  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  asking  the 
Government  of  Singapore  to  increase  de- 
fense spending? 

A.  Well,  in  Singapore's  case,  we  have 
nothing  but  admiration  for  the  willingness 
of  the  country  to  commit  the  necessary 
amount  of  its  resources  to  building  a  very 
strong  defense.  We  point  out  in  some  other 
areas,  not  necessarily  on  this  trip  at  all,  but 
in  some  other  areas  that  it  is  very  much  to  a 
country's  advantage  to  increase  the  contri- 
butions that  it  makes  to  its  own  defense. 
Because  we  frankly  can't  think  of  a  higher 
priority  particularly  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing nature  of  the  Soviet  threat.  We  get 
additional  evidence  of  that  everyday  from 
the  additions  they  have  made  to  their  armed 
forces  and  the  fact  that  those  additions  are 
almost  always  offensive  in  character,  for 
offensive  warfare.  And  that  threat  is  clearly 
increasing  in  the  Pacific  and  it's  obviously 
one  of  the  things  we  discuss  with  each  of  the 
countries.  But,  of  course,  each  country  must 
decide  the  contributions  that  it  can  make. 
Singapore  is  a  very  fine  example  of  a  very 
strong  contribution  to  national  defense  be- 
cause of  the  realistic  and  accurate  views  of 
the  Prime  Minister  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
threat. 

Q.  Earlier  this  year,  Prime  Minister  Lee 
suggested  that  because  of  this  increased 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  increased 
responsibilities  of  the  Seventh  Fleet,  that 
perhaps  an  additional  fleet  should  be  or- 


ganized and  supplied  from  the  United 
States.  Was  this  discussed?  Is  it  possible,  is 
it  desirable? 

A.  Well,  again,  on  whether  or  not  it  was 
discussed  I  will  have  to  defer  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  And  he  can  tell  you  whatever  he 
wishes  to  about  the  discussions.  The  Ameri- 
can fleet  strength  is  growing.  We  will  have  a 
600-ship  fleet  by  1990.  We  have  asked  the 
Congress  specifically  to  authorize  two  car- 
riers this  year  and  we  have  great  flexibility 
in  the  disposition  of  the  fleet  now.  We  don't 
feel  it  is  necessary  to  have  particular  por- 
tions of  the  fleet  permanently  based  in  any 
one  area.  It  is  a  very  rapidly  changing 
world.  And  we  have  now  a  fleet  disposition 
plan  under  which  we  have  great  flexibility — 
the  ability  to  cover  portions  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  ability  to  cover  the  Mediterrane- 
an as  needed  and  the  western  and  southern 
Pacific.  We  will  continue  to  position  our 
forces  so  that  we  can  try  to  deal  with  what- 
ever appears  to  be  the  greatest  need  at  the 
greatest  time.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  obvi- 
ously need  additional  naval  strength  and 
that  we  are  gaining,  and  have  gained  in  the 
last  2  years.  The  use  of  that  naval  strength  is 
one  of  the  things  that  we've  talked  about 
with  our  friends  in  Japan — about  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  the  defense  of  the  Japanese 
home  islands  and  for  areas  a  thousand  miles 
out  from  the  home  island  to  be  covered  by 
Japanese  efforts.  When  this  is  done,  then 
this  can  free  parts  of  the  U.S.  Fleet  for 
assistance  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly the  sealanes  in  the  southern  Pacific 
regions. 

Q.  Taking  you  up  on  a  point  about  the 
expanding  role  by  Japanese  maritime 
forces.  There  has  been  concern  in  some 
ASEAN  countries  that  this  might  take  place. 
How  do  you  intend  to  meet  that  concern, 
Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Well,  the  concern  I  understand  per- 
fectly. And  I  think  anyone  who  participated 
in  World  War  II  understands  that  complete- 
ly in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  concern,  I 
think,  is  not  well  founded  because  I  see  no 
disposition  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese,  and  we  talk  to  them  frequently, 
and  I  was  there  earlier  this  year,  to  regain 
any  kind  offensive,  military  strength  nor 
anything  remotely  resembling  a  militaristic 
spirit.  It  is  clear  that  they  can  very  well  serve 
the  cause  for  which  we  all  work  by  increas- 
ing their  ability  to  defend  their  own  home 
islands  and  the  air  and  sealanes.  And  that's 
a  role  that  they  have  concluded  is  entirely 
appropriate  for  themselves  and  we  fully 
share  that  feeling.  We  understand  the  wor- 
ries of  other  countries,  but  we  try  to  make 
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very  clear  that  we  don't  have  any — we  have 
not  picked  up  the  slightest  indication  of  any 
kind  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
Government  or  people  that  they  want  any 
such  militaristic  role  again,  ever  again. 

Q.  Sir,  considering  your  flexibility,  is  it 
not  feasible  for  anyone  to  expect  another 
carrier  force  in  this  particular  region? 

A.  Well,  it  is  feasible  for  people  to  ex- 
pect another  carrier  force  in  this  region 
from  time  to  time.  Because  conditions  keep 
shifting  very  rapidly  and  the  carrier  forces 
are  very  mobile,  very  flexible,  very  powerful 
and  that  is  indeed  why  we  feel  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  them.  But  at  any  given  mo- 
ment, there  might  be  needs  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  globe  or  needs  here.  And  what 
our  flexible  position  and  flexible  disposi- 
tion of  the  fleet  is  designed  to  do  is  to 
enable  us  to  be  in  the  areas  where  its 
strength  can  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  attack 
on  ourselves  or  on  our  friends.  That  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  everything  we  do.  If  we 
are  completely  successful  in  everything  we 
do,  we  will  never  have  to  use  any  of  the 
strength  that  we  feel  it  is  necessary  to 
acquire  because  it  will  have  a  successful 
deterrent  capability. 

You  have  had  one  (question),  maybe  if  I 
can  see  if  someone  else  has  one  and  then 
we'll  come  back  to  you. 

Q.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  countries  that  there  is  a  congruence 
of  interests  between  the  Soviet,  I'm  sorry, 
China  and  the  United  States  because  of 
their  anti-Soviet  approach.  Do  you  think 
that  there  has  been  any  change  in  this 
perception,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  talks  in 
Peking  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
attempting  to  reach  some  normalization? 

A.  No,  I  don't  really  think  so.  Those 
talks  have  been  going  on  in  a  rather  desul- 
tory fashion,  off  and  on,  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  don't  have  anything  definitive  on 
it,  but  it  wouldn't  appear  that  there  has 
been  any  major  change  in  the  basic  Chinese 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q;  Sir,  we  hear  a  lot  in  this  region  about 
Soviet  use  of  the  base  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  in 
Vietnam  but  these  reports  are  usually  very 
short  on  details  as  to  exactly  what  happens 
in  Vietnam.  Can  you  tell  us  if  you  think  it  is 
a  permanent  base  of  the  Soviet  Naval/ Air 
Forces  or  is  it  merely  a  refueling  stop? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  as  permanent  as  the 
Vietnamese  will  allow  it  to  be,  and  so  far 
they  have  shown  no  disposition  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  allow  full  and  complete 


Soviet  use  of  it.  The  Soviets  are  making  very 
substantial  use  of  it.  It's  a  very  important 
and  very  well  developed  base.  They  are 
there  and  we  don't  have  any  idea  how 
permanent  the  relationship  between  Viet- 
nam and  the  Soviet  Union  is,  but  it  does 
seem  rather  permanent  so  far. 

Q.  I'll  just  follow  up  on  that.  In  what 
ways  does  the  use  of  this  base  complicate 
the  mission  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  Ameri- 
can allies  in  the  region? 

A.  Well,  it  just  makes  it  all  the  more 
apparent  and  necessary  for  the  U.S.  Fleet  to 
have  places  where  it  can  operate  and  can 
have  the  necessary  facilities  for  its  opera- 
tion if  it  is  to  perform  its  mission  of  deter- 
ring attack  and  safeguarding  the  sealanes  of 
communications  that  are  so  vital  to  all  of 
the  countries  in  this  region. 

Q;  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  see  a  kind  of 
interlocking  relationship  between  the  Ma- 
nila Pact,  the  ANZUS  alliance  and  the  Five- 
Power  Defense  arrangement?6 

A.  Well,  I  think  they  all  are  expressive  of 
the  common  interests  that  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  involved  in  those  pacts 
and  agreements  that  you  mentioned  have. 
We  do  have  a  common  interest.  It  is  entirely 
to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
all  of  the  other  countries  involved  in  those 
pacts,  we  think,  to  stay  together,  to  keep 
close  and  warm  relationships,  and  to  dis- 
cuss military  matters  of  mutual  interests  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  be  as  effective  as  possible. 
The  more  that  is  done,  the  more  a  deterrent 
to  attack  is  built  and  the  more  it  is  perceived 
that  there  is  sufficient  strength  to  deter  an 
attack.  That  is  the  way  in  which  we  believe 
the  peace  is  kept  all  over  the  world,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  strategic  intercontinen- 
tal range  weapons,  conventional  weapons 
and  everything  else.  The  alliances  are  a 
critically  important  part  of  the  defense  of 
freedom  in  the  world  because  they  pool 
mutual  strength.  It  is  very  essential  not  to 
use  those  strengths,  but  to  have  them  avail- 
able to  deter  attack. 

LTC  Burch,  closes  conference:  No 
more,  then  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Thank  you  very 
much  indeed. 


6  The  Five-Power  Defense  arrangement  was  an 
agreement  signed  in  1971  by  Singapore,  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  Australia,  Malaysia,  and  New  Zea- 
land for  consultation  to  decide  what  matters 
should  be  taken  jointly  or  separately  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  or  threat  of  an  attack  on  one  or  more 
signatories. 
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L.  Thailand 


Document  532 


Statement  Read  by  the  Department  of  State 
Acting  Spokesman  (Romberg),  January  27, 
19821 


U.S.  Appreciation  of 
Thailand's  Campaign 
Against  the  Narcotics 
Trade 

Thailand:  I  would  like  to  note  a  major 
step  taken  by  the  Royal  Thai  Government 
against  the  narcotics  trade.  On  January  21, 
Thai  forces  began  operations  against  the 
base  areas  of  the  chief  heroin  trafficking 
group  in  the  Golden  Triangle,  the  so-called 
Shan  United  Army  led  by  warlord  Chang 
Chi-fu.  We  view  this  as  a  courageous,  force- 
ful action  on  the  part  of  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment and  greatly  appreciate  this  important 
blow  against  heroin  production  and  traf- 
ficking. 

We  want  to  express  our  thanks  to  the 
Royal  Thai  Government  for  this  action,  and 
our  regret  at  the  casualties  which  were 
suffered  by  the  Thai  forces  in  this  opera- 
tion. 


1  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  This  statement  was  read  at  the 
Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing,  which 
began  at  12:40  p.m. 


Prepared  Statement  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs,  Department  of 
State  (Vine),  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  April  29, 
19822 

The  United  States, 
Thailand,  and  Piracy  in 
the  Gulf  of  Thailand:  A 
New  International 
Approach 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  appear 
today  before  this  subcommittee  to  discuss 
pirate  attacks  against  Vietnamese  boat  refu- 
gees in  the  Gulf  of  Thailand,  and  actions  to 
combat  them. 

The  refugee  victims  of  piracy  have 
aroused  the  concern  and  compassion  of 
people  throughout  the  world.  But  bare  sta- 
tistics on  piracy  hardly  reflect  the  degree  of 
human  suffering  they  undergo.  They  are 
first  robbed  of  their  meager  material  pos- 
sessions, then,  of  their  human  dignity,  and 
sometimes,  of  their  lives.  We  may  never 
know  of  those  who  suffered  and  died  in 
incidents  in  which  the  attackers  senselessly 
or  by  design  made  certain  there  were  no 
survivors.  What  we  do  know  from  surviving 
victims  is  an  appalling  account,  abhorrent 
to  all  civilized  people. 

But  condemning  piracy  and  sympathiz- 
ing with  its  victims  is  not  the  same  as 
combatting  it.  The  international  communi- 
ty, the  United  States  included,  has  found  it 
difficult  to  translate  its  humanitarian  con- 
cern into  effective  action.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  many  and  complex. 

Piracy  has  been  endemic  in  these  waters 
for  hundreds  of  years;  while  refugees  are  a 
recent  human  phenomenon  in  this  region, 
pirates  are  not.  But  refugees  are  an  espe- 
cially vulnerable  target;  as  they  flee  they 
bring  some  money  or  other  possessions 
with  them,  but  because  they  flee,  they  have 
no  protection  from  their  homelands.  They 
cannot  arm  themselves  for  self-protection. 
Thus  the  pirates  become  bolder  and  more 


2  Source:  Piracy  in  the  Gulf  of  Thailand:  A  Crisis  for 
the  International  Community:  Hearing  Before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1982), 
pp.  6-13. 
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numerous.  Acts  of  piracy  against  refugees 
have  been  reported  both  within  and  outside 
territorial  waters  and  on  either  side  of  an 
international  water  boundary.  Who  bears 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  safe 
passage  when  the  adjacent  maritime  states 
are  admittedly  unable  to  do  so? 

Moreover,  there  are  operational  prob- 
lems in  mounting  efforts  to  combat  piracy, 
most  notably  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
pirate  craft  from  the  thousands  of  other 
small  boats  similar  in  appearance  but  en- 
gaged in  harmless,  legitimate  activities. 
Simply  stated,  some  pirates  may  be  some- 
time fishermen,  but  not  all  fishermen  are 
sometime  pirates;  indeed,  fishermen  in  the 
area  have  in  many  instances  assisted  refu- 
gees by  providing  them  fuel,  food,  water, 
and  sailing  directions. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the 
Department  has  since  early  1980  sought  to 
focus  international  attention  on  pirate 
depredations  against  refugees  and  to  pro- 
mote action  to  counter  them.  An  early  at- 
tempt in  that  year  by  UNHCR  to  develop  a 
regional  approach  to  the  problem  was  un- 
successful, so  the  United  States  sought  to 
develop  with  the  Royal  Thai  Government  a 
bilateral  effort.  Following  agreement  in 
September  1980  on  a  $2  million  bilateral 
antipiracy  arrangement,3  the  Royal  Thai 
Navy  formally  inaugurated  its  program  on 
February  6,  1981,  having  provided  a  P-3 
surveillance  aircraft  until  the  arrival  of  two 
0-2  spotter  aircraft  under  the  U.S.  pro- 
gram on  that  date.  Communications  equip- 
ment and  spare  parts,  and  the  refurbish- 
ment of  an  aging  Coast  Guard  cutter  which 
already  belonged  to  the  Thai  Navy  were 
also  covered  by  the  agreement.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  reimbursed  the  Royal 
Thai  Government  for  the  per  diem  costs  of 
Thai  Navy  personnel  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  Department  has  already  furnish- 
ed to  the  subcommittee  a  written  report 
summarizing  the  operational  plan  and  eval- 
uating the  results  of  the  bilateral  arrange- 
ment.4 Here  I  only  wish  to  repeat  the  De- 
partment's judgment  that  the  program  had 


3  For  text  of  the  exchange  of  notes  at  Bangkok, 
September  30,  1980,  see  TIAS  9886.  For  the 
Department  of  State  announcement  of  the  agree- 
ment, January  2,  1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,  1981,  document  574. 

4"Thai-United  States  Antipiracy  Program," 
printed  in  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal  Year 
1983:  Hearings  and  Markup  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress, Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  Part  4, 
pp.67-68. 


beneficial  effects,  not  so  much  in  terms  of 
the  numbers  of  pirates  apprehended  in 
flagrante  or  frightened  away  from  their  in- 
tended victims  but  more  importantly, 
though  in  unidentifiable  ways,  by  deterring 
would-be  pirates  and  by  increasing  the  re- 
ceptivity of  the  RTG  and  the  Thai  public  to 
antipiracy  activities. 

I  should  note  at  this  point  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy  also  provided  relief  to  the 
boat  refugees  transiting  this  area  through 
the  P-8  overflight  program.  In  July  1979, 
the  President  authorized  the  dedication  of 
P-3  aircraft  specifically  to  survey  the  South 
China  Sea  for  refugees  in  distress  on  the 
high  seas,  including  refugees  under  attack 
by  pirates.  These  aircraft  were  able  to  com- 
municate via  radio  with  passing  merchant 
ships  about  refugee  boats  and  thereby  assis- 
ted in  the  rescue  of  hundreds  of  refugees. 
And  in  at  least  two  instances,  P-3  aircraft 
were  able  to  scare  off  pirate  attackers.  This 
special  program  was  terminated  in  Septem- 
ber 1980  as  the  bilateral  program  came  to 
function.  Additionally,  Navy  ships  and  air- 
craft continue  to  be  under  specific  instruc- 
tion to  rescue  refugees  at  sea.  Last  week,  for 
example,  the  USS  Indianapolis  picked  up  30 
refugees  at  sea. 

As  the  6-month  U.S. -Thai  program  ap- 
proached its  termination  date  of  September 
30,  1981,  the  United  States  offered  another 
$600,000  to  sustain  operations  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  months.  The  RTG  believed,  how- 
ever, that  its  Navy  could  not  perform  the 
antipiracy  task  credibly  and  creditably  with- 
out substantially  increasing  its  scope  and 
intensity,  with  more  equipment  and  opera- 
tional funds.  And  during  this  period  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRC)  had  called  for  effective  international 
action  to  combat  this  menace.  Spurred  by 
that  call,  last  September  the  UNHCR  con- 
vened the  first  of  a  number  of  meetings  of 
countries  believed  interested  in  the  piracy 
problem,  including  all  of  the  countries 
which  eventually  became  donors  to  the  pro- 
gram which  emerged.  UNHCR  initiated 
preliminary  contacts  with  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment and,  by  late  fall,  reached  agreement 
with  the  RTG  on  the  broad  outlines  of  a 
$3.67  million,  1-year  antipiracy  program. 
Twelve  developed  nations  have  pledged  to 
finance  the  effort,  with  the  United  States 
contributing  $1.04  million,  or  roughly  30 
percent  of  the  total. 

The  operational  details  of  the  UNHCR- 
Thai  arrangement  are  still  under  active 
negotiation  and,  while  full  agreement 
should  be  achieved  shortly,  it  is  not  appro- 
priate for  me  in  this  forum  to  discuss  the 
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program  except  in  general  terms.  Under 
the  new  agreement,  the  Thai  Navy  is  to 
patrol  the  same  area  of  the  Gulf  of  Thailand 
as  under  the  former  bilateral  program,  that 
area  being  most  infested  with  pirates.  Im- 
portantly, however,  surface  patrols  will 
double  in  intensity  with  the  addition  of  two 
fast  patrol  boats  and  two  decoy  vessels  ("Q- 
Boats")  to  the  antipiracy  flotilla.  The  0-2 
aircraft  will  also  be  employed  as  they  were 
during  the  U.S. -Thai  bilateral  program. 
Also  under  the  UNHCR  plan,  Thai  boat 
owners  will  be  required  to  register  their 
vessels  with  the  RTG.  Registration  data  will 
be  computerized  and  used  in  identifying 
suspects  in  piracy  incidents  and  other  illicit 
activities.  The  United  States  and  other 
donor  countries  look  to  the  UNHCR  to 
perform  day-to-day  monitoring  functions 
for  the  program.  The  donor  countries, 
meeting  regularly  as  the  Joint  Consultative 
Committee,  will  advise  and,  as  necessary, 
assist  the  UNHCR  in  the  overall  program 
management  and  evaluation  tasks. 

For  the  present,  the  Department  believes 
that  the  most  important  item  on  the  an- 
tipiracy agenda  is  to  put  the  UNHCR  pro- 
gram into  operation  as  soon  as  possible:  the 
lives  of  helpless  refugees  may  be  at  stake. 
We  are  under  no  illusion  that  the  program, 
even  if  implemented  to  perfection,  can 
"solve"  the  piracy  problem.  We  are  also 
aware  that  the  UNHCR  plan  has  been  criti- 
cized as  "too  little,  too  late,"  and  that  other, 
more  elaborate  and  expensive  proposals 
have  been  advanced.  Whatever  the  merit  of 
such  assertions,  however,  the  fact  is  that  the 
UNHCR  program  presently  under  negotia- 
tion with  the  RTG  is  the  only  mechanism 
for  fighting  piracy  that  can  be  put  into 
action  in  the  near  future,  in  time  to  save 
lives  and  prevent  suffering  now  and  in  the 
several  months  ahead.  Should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  program  beyond  its  origi- 
nally anticipated  1-year  life  span,  improve- 
ments can  and  will  be  made  in  design  and 
implementation  based  on  the  experience 
gained  during  the  initial  12  months. 

But  as  I  have  indicated,  it  is  the  refugees, 
not  the  pirates,  who  are  the  new  phenome- 
non in  the  area.  The  Department  of  State 
has  worked  very  closely  with  the  UNHCR  to 
establish  an  Orderly  Departure  Program 
from  Vietnam.  This  program  was  resumed 
last  fall  for  departures  for  the  United  States 
and  our  expectation  is  that  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  Vietnamese  authorities, 
it  can  provide  a  safe,  legal  means  by  which 
substantial  numbers  of  Vietnamese  may 
leave  their  country.  With  this  avenue  avail- 
able, it  does  not  in  my  view  make  sense  for 


persons  to  place  their  lives  in  jeopardy  not 
only  to  the  normal  hazards  of  the  sea  but, 
for  those  who  cross  the  Gulf  of  Thailand 
toward  southern  Thailand  and  northern 
Malaysia,  also  to  the  virtual  certainty  of 
attack  by  pirates. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  if  the  existence  of  the 
ODP  by  itself  will  lead  to  a  decrease  in 
clandestine  boat  departures.  I  should  point 
out  however,  that  a  comparison  of  boat 
refugee  arrivals  between  August  1981 
through  March  1982  to  the  same  period  of 
time  in  1980-81  shows  a  27  percent  de- 
crease in  refugee  arrivals  and  this  is  the 
period  of  time  in  which  the  ODP  resumed. 
An  additional  factor  may  have  been,  how- 
ever, the  increased  severity  of  punishment 
for  those  refugees  who  were  caught  trying 
to  escape.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  our 
view  that  the  ODP  is  a  going  and  viable 
means  for  Vietnamese  to  depart  safely  and 
legally;  this  is  preferable  to  the  clandestine 
departures;  and  if  these  people  do  so 
choose  the  ODP  route,  there  should  be  a 
continuing  decrease  in  the  boat  refugee 
flow. 

I  am  prepared  to  receive  any  questions 
you  have  at  this  time. 


Document  534 

Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
September  25,  1982* 

The  Visit  of  the  Thai 
Foreign  Minister  to 
Washington 

Thai  Foreign  Minister  Air  Chief  Marshal 
Siddhi  Savetsila  has  completed  3  days  of 
discussions  with  high-level  officials  here  on 
a  broad  range  of  issues.  The  Foreign  Minis- 
ter met  with  the  Vice  President,  the  Secre- 
tary and  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  also  met 
with  congressional  leaders. 

During  the  discussions  with  Foreign 
Minister  Siddhi,  both  sides  reviewed  the 
situation  with  regard  to  ASEAN,  Kam- 
puchea, the  U.S. -Thai  security  relationship, 


5  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Novem- 
ber 1982,  p.  33.  This  statement  was  made  avail- 
able initially  to  news  correspondents  by  John 
Hughes,  Department  of  State  Spokesman. 
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and  other  political  and  economic  matters 
including  the  refugee  issue.  As  ASEAN 
standing  committee  chairman,  Foreign 
Minister  Siddhi  requested  U.S.  Govern- 
ment support  on  the  Kampuchea  issue  at 
the  United  Nations.  He  also  expressed  the 
continuing  concern  of  the  ASEAN  govern- 
ments over  the  threat  to  peace  and  stability 
in  the  region  caused  by  the  continued  pre- 
sence of  Vietnamese  forces  in  Kampuchea. 

Secretary  Shultz  reiterated  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  for  the  ASEAN 
approach  on  the  Kampuchea  issue,  includ- 
ing full  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  forces 
from  Kampuchea  and  establishment  of  an 
independent  and  neutral  government.  Sec- 
retary Shultz  also  reaffirmed  to  Foreign 
Minister  Siddhi  the  clear  U.S.  Government 
commitment  to  the  security  of  Thailand 
embodied  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  and  U.S.  support  for  Thai- 
land as  the  ASEAN  frontline  state. 

During  the  visit,  arrangements  were  con- 
cluded for  an  additional  $9.9  million  in 
foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  guarantees,  in- 
creasing the  level  for  1982  to  more  than 
$75  million  in  FMS  guaranteed  credits  and 
grants.  These  funds  will  promote  further 
modernization  of  Thai  forces  and  are  an- 
other demonstration  of  the  strong  security 
relationship  between  Thailand  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Secretary  particularly  welcomed  this 
opportunity  for  a  first  meeting  with  Foreign 
Minister  Siddhi,  one  of  Asia's  leading 
statesmen. 


Document  535 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Weinberger),  Bangkok, 
November  3,  1982  (Extracts)6 

Discussions  With  Thai 
Officials 


Q,.  Can  you  tell  us  the  main  topic  of 
conversations  between  you  and  the  Thai 
authorities  and  General  Prem? 


A.  I  think  generally  they  wanted  to  have 
our  views  on  the  nature,  extent  and  size  of 
the  Soviet  threat  and  the  firmness  of  the 
United  States  commitment,  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  threat  that  might  arise  should 
the  Vietnamese  utilize  the  dry  season  to 
move  into  Cambodia  and  perhaps  continue 
on  across  the  border  here.  We  did  reassure 
him  that  we  regarded  the  Manila  Pact7  and 
the  additional  communique  issued  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  and  Thanat  many  years 
ago8  to  be  completely  valid  and  binding  on 
the  United  States.  We  also  discussed  the 
possibilities  of  additional  arms  systems  that 
the  government  felt  might  be  welcome.  The 
details  of  the  talk,  of  course,  should  come 
from  the  Prime  Minister  himself.  These 
were  matters  that  we  generally  considered. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  have 
both  the  material  and  the  moral  support  of 
the  United  States,  but  for  the  past  5  or  6 
years  there  has  been  some  question  about 
how  far  the  American  people,  more  particu- 
larly the  U.S.  Congress,  were  willing  to  go 
with  the  manpower  support  in  this  area.  Do 
you  think  that  the  Congress  and  the  country 
as  a  whole  have  sufficiently  recovered  from 
what  was  termed  "post-Vietnam  syndrome" 
that  Southeast  Asia  can  again  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  world  where  the  U.S.  military 
and  U.S.  Government  can  again  take  action 
if  need  be? 

A.  I  think  this  part  of  the  world  is  clearly 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
globe  as  far  as  the  United  States  and  the 
interests  of  our  friends  is  [sic]  concerned. 
We  certainly  are  fully  prepared  to  do  every- 
thing that  we  can  that  seems  to  be  required 
to  maintain  the  interests  of  our  friends, 
allies,  and  ourselves  in  these  areas.  They 
have  not  thus  far  indicated  any  kind  of 
requirement  for  commitment  of  military 
manpower.  They  have  indicated  a  require- 
ment which  we  are  carrying  out  now  for 
increased  naval  activity,  increased  aerial  ac- 
tivity, and  those  things  we  are  doing. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  given  sufficient 
awareness  of  the  nature  of  any  particular 


6  Source:  Public  Statements  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  1982.  Secretary  Weinberger  was  on  a 
tour  of  five  East  Asian  nations,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Thailand,  Singapore,  and  Indonesia, 
from  October  29  to  November  9,  1982. 


7  Also  known  as  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treatv,  signed  September  8,  1954;  for 
text,  see  6  UST  81. 

8  Reference  is  to  the  Joint  Statement  issued  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Thai  Foreign 
Minister  Thanat  Khoman  on  March  6,  1962.  For 
text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents, 
1962,  pp.  1091-1093. 
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threat  at  a  given  time,  the  Congress  and 
American  people  will  respond  and  will  re- 
spond very  quickly  to  anything  that  should 
actually  be  required.  By  the  same  token,  I 
think  we  would  certainly  want  to  make  sure 
that  whatever  was  called  for  was  indeed 
required  for  our  own  interests. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  never  again 
move  into  any  kind  of  military  situation 
where  it  was  not  so  vitally  necessary  for  us 
to  do  so.  That  was  the  great  crime,  I  think, 
of  Vietnam.  We  entered  a  war  we  did  not 
intend  to  win  and  that  was,  I  think,  a  very 
grave  mistake,  certainly  a  terrible  thing  to 
ask  Americans  who  participated  so  very 
valiantly. 

But  I  think  that  the  votes  in  the  Congress 
in  the  last  2  years  have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  perfectly  willing  to  add  very  sub- 
stantially to  American  military  strength  be- 
cause they  are  convinced  that  we  required 
that.  I  hope  that  will  be  the  same  feeling 
over  the  course  of  the  next  2  years  because 
the  only  way  in  which  a  nation  can  regain 
the  strength  that  it  needs  to  deter  war,  is  to 
stay  on  this  kind  of  very  difficult  and  expen- 
sive and  basically  unpopular  sort  of  path  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  is  unpopular  because 
people  in  democracies  would  much  rather 
talk  about  and  think  about  things  other  than 
regaining  necessary  military  strength.  We 
believe,  however,  in  the  basic  message  that 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  and  that  it  is  the  very 
best  way  to  maintain  the  peace.  If  you  do 
have  a  situation  in  which,  in  concert  with 
your  allies  and  nations  of  similar  interests, 
you  can  deter  any  kind  of  attack  and  that  is 
essentially  what  we  are  trying  to  do  [sic].  So 
far  we  believe  the  recovery  is  going  very 
well. 


M.  Vietnam 
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Questions  Submitted  by  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
Answers    by     the    Department    of    State, 
Undated1 


The  Vietnamese  Threat  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  the 
U.S.  Response 

Q.  Review  the  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  ASEAN  interests  posed  by  the 
increased  Soviet  presence  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  by  their  Vietnamese  clients. 

A.  From  Indochina  Moscow  can  influ- 
ence regional  developments  and  advance 
their  claim  to  be  an  important  Asian  power. 
Specifically: 

The  Soviet  military  presence  in  Vietnam 
underlines  Moscow's  commitment  to  back 
Vietnam's  confrontation  with  China,  thus 
raising  the  specter  of  a  Sino-Soviet  conflict 
on  two  fronts. 

From  Indochina  the  USSR  can  project  its 
power  more  directly  in  Southeast  Asia,  to 
counter  U.S.  commitments  in  the  region, 
and  to  offset  Japanese  and  Western  political 
and  economic  links  with  the  members  of  the 
Association   of  Southeast   Asian    Nations. 

The  increased  Soviet  military  presence 
near  the  main  sea  route  between  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans  puts  Japan  and  other 
Asian  states,  which  depend  heavily  on 
seaborne  commerce,  on  notice  that  the 
USSR  intends  to  play  a  major  role  in  Asia, 
and  enables  the  Soviets  to  threaten  their  sea 
lanes. 

Vietnamese  facilities  afford  stops  for 
crew  rest,  resupply,  and  minor  repairs,  thus 
avoiding  costly  and  time-consuming  returns 
to  home  ports  in  the  USSR.  Moscow  can 
also  deploy   specialized   support   ships   to 


1  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983:  Hearings  and  Markup  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Xinety-seventh 
Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  Part  4, 
pp.  97-98.  The  questions  were  submitted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 
Though  the  questions  and  answers  were  undated, 
the  hearings  took  place  on  March  25  and  April  21, 
1982. 
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Cam  Ranh,  making  them  available  for  quick 
reaction  support  for  naval  units  in  potential 
combat  zones. 

The  Soviets  have  increased  the  range, 
duration  and  responsiveness  of  their  mari- 
time patrols  and  now  conduct  long-range 
air  reconnaissance  of  U.S.,  Chinese,  Austra- 
lian, and  New  Zealand  forces  in  the  region. 

Soviet  forces  are  now  better  positioned 
to  threaten  the  Philippine  air  and  naval 
bases. 

The  Soviets  have  provided  their  Viet- 
namese ally  with  late-model  MIG— 21  inter- 
ceptors plus  ground  attack  fighters.  The 
Vietnamese  Navy  has  gained  over  a  dozen 
patrol  boats  (some  of  them  missile  armed), 
antisubmarine  warfare  helicopters  and  a 
number  of  smaller  minesweepers. 

Moreover,  on  the  ground  in  Kampuchea 
the  Vietnamese  military  forces  have 
stepped  up  their  activities  against  the  Kam- 
puchean  resistance  forces  and  have  been 
making  force  improvements  in  their  combat 
capabilities,  e.g.,  command  and  control, 
and  target  acquisition. 

Q.  What  are  the  implications  of  an  in- 
creased Soviet  air  and  naval  presence  in 
Vietnam  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  Da  Nang,  in 
the  South  China  Sea  and  recently  even  in 
the  Gulf  of  Thailand?  What  is  the  U.S. 
strategy  to  counter  this  heightened  Soviet 
effort? 

A.  From  Vietnam,  the  Soviets  could 
threaten  both  our  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean 
sea  lines  of  communication,  and  for  the  first 
time  threaten  the  Philippines.  The  Philip- 
pines have  the  only  U.S.  bases  near  main- 
land Asia  which  are  not  vulnerable  to  com- 
bined Soviet  air  and  naval  attack  from  exist- 
ing bases  in  the  Soviet  Far  East. 

In  addition  to  an  increased  sea  lane 
threat  by  Soviet  forces  per  se,  the  USSR  has 
provided  its  Vietnamese  ally  with  greater  air 
and  naval  capabilities.  The  Vietnamese  air 
forces  have  received  late-model  MIG-21 
interceptors,  plus  ground-attack  fighters. 
The  Vietnamese  Navy  has  gained  over  a 
dozen  patrol  boats  (some  of  them  missile 
armed),  anti-submarine  warfare  helicopters 
and   a  number  of  smaller  minesweepers. 

A  long-term  U.S.  measure  to  counter  the 
increased  Soviet  threat  to  our  global  and 
sea  lines  of  communcations  is  the  adminis- 
tration's well  known  effort  to  build  up  the 
U.S.  Naval  Fleet  to  some  600  ships.  The  sea 
lanes  in  East  Asia  should  benefit  from  this 
increased  U.S.  capability,  both  in  the  obvi- 
ous military  sense  and  politically  as  our  East 


Asian  friends  perceive  the  U.S.  buildup  as 
an  indication  of  U.S.  resolve  to  counter  the 
increasing  Soviet  threat. 

Beyond  increasing  the  American  military 
capability,  the  United  States  has  been  help- 
ing its  East  Asian  friends  and  allies  to  in- 
crease their  own  military  capabilities 
through  its  security  assistance  programs. 
Militarily,  the  sale  of  certain  naval  and  air 
weapons  systems  has  directly  increased  the 
capabilities  of  our  friends  to  provide  sea 
lane  security.  Training  provided  at  U.S. 
military  schools,  either  through  cash  pur- 
chase or  under  the  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  (IMET)  program 
further  enhances  the  military  capabilities  of 
friendly  countries.  Politically,  U.S.  security 
assistance  programs  serve  as  a  symbol  of 
the  U.S.  resolve  to  remain  a  Pacific  power, 
and  thereby,  stiffen  the  resolve  of  East 
Asian  countries  to  resist  Soviet  en- 
croachments into  the  region.  The  demon- 
strated U.S.  commitment  provides  a  milieu 
which  enhances  the  unity  among  East  Asian 
countries  to  meet  a  common  threat,  e.g., 
ASEAN  political  unity  on  the  Kampuchean 
question. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has  been 
encouraging  the  Japanese  to  gradually  as- 
sume a  more  active  role  in  their  own  de- 
fense generally,  and  specifically  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  own  sea  lanes  out  to  approxi- 
mately 1,000  nautical  miles. 


Document  537 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  June  14,   1982  (Extract)2 


Willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  Accept 
Vietnamese  Political 
Detainees 


Q.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  the 
Vietnamese  offer  on  television  here  to  send 
all  its  political  detainees  here? 


2  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Dean  Fischer,  Department  of  State 
Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing  which  began 
at  12:40  p.m. 
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A.  This  was  the  CBS  "Sixty  Minutes" 
program?3 

Yes.  As  Minister  Thach  certainly  knows, 
Vietnamese  may  leave  their  country  for 
resettlement  in  the  United  States  in  a  legal 
manner  through  the  Orderly  Departure 
Program  negotiated  with  the  SRV  by  the 
United  Nations  HCR. 

Many  Vietnamese  now  held  in  re-educa- 
tion camps  probably  would  be  eligible  for 
consideration  and  many  have  been  accept- 
ed for  this  program  because  of  their  special 
ties  to  the  United  States,  but  Hanoi  has  not 
issued  them  exit  permits. 

The  State  Department  added  that  it  had 
signified  to  the  Vietnamese  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  receive  up  to  1,000 
eligible  refugees  a  month  under  the  Or- 
derly Departure  Program. 


cials  to  the  effect  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  cooperate  on  the  missing-in-action  issue 
if  the  United  States  were  prepared  to  im- 
prove relations  with  Hanoi? 

A.  Yes,  we  do  have  something  on  that. 
We  have  read  the  report  of  Vietnamese 
Foreign  Minister  Thach's  statement  sug- 
gesting that  four  official  U.S.  teams  a  year 
would  be  allowed  to  go  to  Vietnam  to 
discuss  the  POW/MIA  issue. 

The  United  States  Government  has  a 
longstanding  proposal  to  the  Vietnamese 
that  Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Center  per- 
sonnel and  representatives  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese Office  for  Seeking  Missing  Persons 
meet  regularly,  preferably  in  Hanoi,  to  dis- 
cuss resolution  of  the  POW/MIA  issue.  We 
welcome  Mr.  Thach's  statement  and  are 
awaiting  official  confirmation  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam.5 


Document  538 
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Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  September  24,  1982 
(Extract)4 

The  United  States 
Welcomes  Vietnam's 
Offer  to  Cooperate  on 
Resolving  the  Missing-in- 
Action  Issue 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  October  14,  1982  (Extract)6 


Return  of  Remains  and 
Documents  of  Americans 
Missing-in-Action  by  the 
Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam 


Q;  John,  do  you  have  any  comment  on 
the  reported  comments  by  Vietnamese  offi- 


ce. The  MIA  transfers  in  Vietnam,  do 
you  have  anything  to  offer  us  on  that,  for 


3  An  interview  given  Mike  Wallace  of  CBS  by 
Nguyen  Co  Thach,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Vietnam,  had  been  broadcast 
on  "Sixty  Minutes"  the  previous  day.  When  Wal- 
lace asked  Thach  about  political  prisoners,  the 
Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister  offered  to  send  all 
political  detainees  to  the  United  States  if  the  U.S. 
Government  would  take  them. 

In  a  subsequent  interview,  Thach  confirmed 
that  the  offer  still  stood,  but  that  the  United  States 
must  take  all  prisoners  without  exception.  (In- 
dochina Chronology,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  April-June  1982, 
p.  8) 

4  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  John  Hughes,  Department  of  State 
Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing  which  began 
at  12:16  p.m. 


5  At  the  Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Brief- 
ing on  October  1,  Department  of  State  Acting 
Spokesman  Alan  Romberg  read  the  following 
statement: 

"The  Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  on  September  30,  confirmed  its  accept- 
ance of  U.S.  technical  visits  to  discuss  in  Hanoi 
matters  concerning  Americans  unaccounted  for  in 
Vietnam.  We  appreciate  this  response  to  our 
longstanding  proposal  for  such  visits.  Vietnamese 
have  agreed  to  four  visits  annually,  the  first  [of?] 
which  could  take  place  before  the  end  of  this 
year."  (Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State) 

6  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Alan  Romberg,  Department  of 
State  Acting  Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing 
which  began  at  12:05  p.m. 
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instance,  the  specifics  of  what  was  trans- 
ferred, to  whom  it  was  transferred,  and  is 
this  the  first  fruit  of  a  recent  agreement  to 
deal  with  searches? 

A.  First  of  all,  the  remains  of  five  U.S. 
servicemen  and  identity  documents  on 
three  U.S.  servicemen  were  turned  over  to  a 
Department  of  Defense  recovery  team 
which  flew  to  Hanoi,  October  14,  today. 

I  might  note  that  we  understand  from 
the  Vietnamese  that  they  are  the  remains 
which  were  mentioned  previously  to  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Association. 

Obviously,  we  welcome  the  return  of  the 
remains  and  are  prepared  to  receive  them 
from  any  source.  We  regard  government- 
to-government  channels  as  the  most  effec- 
tive and  appropriate  manner  for  the  return 
of  remains. 

In  terms  of  first  fruit  of  discussions  and 
so  on,  I  don't  know  how  to  address  that 
except  to  say  that  we  have  been  dealing  with 


the  Vietnamese  on  this  issue  for  many 
years.  We  welcome  this  development.  Con- 
tinued progress  will  depend  on  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  but  I 
would  have  to  refer  further  questions  on  it 
to  DOD.  I  just  don't  have  any  more  details 
on  this. 

Q.  I  guess  I  was  just  getting  at  the  ap- 
parent breakthrough  that  occurred  last 
month  when  the  North  Vietnamese  said 
they  would  welcome  a  team,  a  regularly- 
spaced  team,7  and  I  wondered  if  this  was 
part  of  that;  or  is  this  outside  of  that,  and 
those  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted or  not  yet  progressed  beyond  where 
they  were. 

A.  I  have  given  you  everything  I've  got 
on  it. 


7  See  supra. 
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Document  540 


heid.  We  have  and  will  continue  to  make 
our  human  rights  concerns  known  to  the 
governments  of  African  countries. 


Testimony  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs  (Crocker)  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  March  9,  1982  (Extract)1 

U.S.  Human  Rights  Policy 
Toward  Africa 

.  .  .  Do  we  really  have  a  human  rights 
policy  in  Africa? 

A.  Yes,  we  do.  Human  rights  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  overall  foreign  policy,  the 
goal  of  which  is  the  defense  and  promotion 
of  liberty  in  the  world.  A  human  rights 
policy,  like  all  policies,  is  ultimately  judged 
on  its  effectiveness.  This  administration  de- 
cided that  traditional  diplomacy  would  be 
the  most  effective  means  to  pursue  our 
human  rights  concerns  with  countries  with 
which  we  have  friendly  relations.  As  previ- 
ously noted,  we  have  raised  our  concerns 
about  human  rights  problems  with  the 
countries  mentioned  and  with  other  coun- 
tries in  Africa.  We  believe  traditional  diplo- 
macy allows  for  full  and  frank  expression  of 
our  concerns,  and  allows  other  govern- 
ments to  take  remedial  actions  without  fear 
of  seeming  to  bow  to  U.S.  pressure.  We 
have  expressed  our  opposition  to  apartheid 
and  encouraged  South  Africa  along  the 
road  of  peaceful  evolution  away  from  apart- 


1  Source:  Implementation  of  Congressionally  Man- 
dated Human  Rights  Provisions  (Volume  II):  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittees  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  and  on  Africa  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Ninety-seventh  Congress  (Washington,  1982),  p.  325. 
Crocker's  answer  was  sent  under  cover  of  a  letter 
dated  August  12  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Affairs  Powell  A.  Moore  to 
Representative  Howard  Wolpe,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs,  in  re- 
sponse to  written  questions  submitted  by  Wolpe 
during  the  March  9  hearings  on  human  rights  in 
Africa.  For  the  text  of  Crocker's  testimony  of 
March  9,  see  ibid.,  pp.  225-253. 


Document  541 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs 
(Bishop)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  March  17,  1 982 
(Extract)2 

U.S.  Goals  in  Africa 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  to  present  the  Bu- 
reau of  African  Affairs'  FY'83  budget  re- 
quest. 

We  are  seeking  to  achieve  the  following 
goals,  which  reflect  our  major  concerns  on 
the  African  Continent.  In  east  Africa  and 
the  Horn,  we  seek  to  protect  our  strategic 
interests  in  maintaining  access  both  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  We, 
therefore,  view  the  establishment  of  eco- 
nomic stability  in  such  countries  as  Sudan, 
Kenya,  and  Somalia  as  vital  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  ability  to  resist  increasing 
threats  from  countries  such  as  Ethiopia  and 
Libya.  In  west  Africa,  we  have  strategic 
interests  to  protect  which  involve  access  to 
key  military  and  communications  facilities, 
as  well  as  access  to  the  region's  mineral 
resources.  Nigeria,  for  example,  is  one  of 
our  largest  suppliers  of  oil.  In  southern 
Africa  we  seek  to  achieve  objectives  corre- 
sponding to  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  interests, 
including  ensuring  continued  Western  ac- 
cess to  key  strategic  minerals  and  reducing 
opportunities  for  Soviet  and  Cuban  adven- 
turism. 


2  Source:  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
for  1983:  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  \'ine- 
ty-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1982),  pp.  683-687. 
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In  seeking  to  achieve  these  basic  foreign 
policy  objectives  in  Africa,  the  Bureau  of 
African  Affairs  recognizes  the  enhancement 
of  political  and  economic  stability  and  de- 
velopment to  be  of  great  concern  to  the 
United  States.  Regional  stability  in  Africa 
obviously  affects  our  security  interests  in 
terms  of  continued  access  to  essential  facili- 
ties, fuel,  and  strategic  minerals.  It  is  a 
necessary  environment  for  the  effective 
promotion  and  development  of  American 
trade  and  commercial  interests  in  Africa, 
and  it  directly  impinges  on  our  ability  to 
initiate  appropriate  dialogues  on  such  is- 
sues as  human  rights  and  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  concerns  of  American  citizens  in 
Africa,  be  they  businessmen  or  tourists, 
students  or  scholars. 

Our  determination  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
regional  stability  has  had  several  positive 
results  over  the  past  year.  We  and  our 
Western  Contact  Group  allies  are  in  the 
midst  of  promising  negotiations  with  the 
frontline  states,  South  Africa,  SWAPO,  and 
the  internal  political  parties  of  Namibia 
which  could  lead  to  independence  for  that 
state  and  withdrawal  of  Cuban  combat 
forces  from  Angola  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Thanks,  in  large  measure,  to  the  initia- 
tives of  the  Africans  themselves,  the  Libyan 
military  presence  in  Chad  has  ended,  and 
we  are  assisting  the  OAU  peacekeeping 
force  presently  in  that  country  with  logistic 
support.  Continuing  consultations  and  co- 
operation with  Liberia's  postrevolutionary 
government  have  maintained  our  coopera- 
tive relationship  with  that  nation.  Similarly, 
we  have  moved  to  strengthen  our  political 
and  military  ties  with  other  key  west  African 
states.  We  have  further  expanded  our  warm 
political  and  security  relationship  with  the 
strategically  vital  nations  of  eastern  Africa 
and  the  Horn.  We  have  also  continued  to 
encourage  a  steady  peaceful  evolution  to- 
ward social,  political,  and  economic  justice 
in  South  Africa. 

Many  problems  remain  unresolved  on 
the  continent.  The  Soviets,  their  surrogates 
and  the  Libyans  continue  to  pose  a  threat  to 
the  stability  of  many  countries.  Conflicts 
still  exist  in  Eritrea,  Angola,  and  Mozam- 
bique. The  solutions  to  the  political  prob- 
lems of  Chad  have  not  yet  been  found.  And 
a  democratically  elected  government  in 
Ghana  has  been  replaced  by  a  revolutionary 
regime.3  Nonetheless,  the  Africans  them- 


selves have  successfully  met  and  overcome 
many  other  problems:  a  radical  coup  in  the 
Gambia  was  suppressed  with  Senegalese 
assistance;4  as  noted  above,  African  pres- 
sures led  to  the  Libyan  pullback  from  Chad; 
Uganda's  economy  is  reviving,  and  its  polit- 
ical stability,  although  fragile,  has  im- 
proved; and  many  nations  are  trying  to  face 
up  to  the  monetary  dislocation  caused  by 
external  and  internal  events  during  the  past 
decade  and  to  put  their  economies  back  on 
safer  tracks. 

All  of  our  efforts  look  toward  the  long 
term,  as  well  as  the  short  term,  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  our  ability  to  repre- 
sent best  those  interests  in  Africa.  Our 
ability  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  an  Ameri- 
can tourist  or  businessman  who  is  confused, 
or  perhaps  even  distraught,  by  his  first 
contact  with  an  unfamiliar  culture  very 
much  depends  on  effective  American  repre- 
sentation. Our  ability  to  lend  support  to 
meeting  those  strategic  requirements  that 
are  inseparable  from  our  national  security 
interests,  and  our  ability  to  assess  and  deal 
with  future  political,  economic,  social,  and 
military  problems  in  strategically  important 
countries  such  as  Sudan  and  Liberia,  all 
depend  on  effective  American  representa- 
tion. That  effectiveness,  in  turn,  is  depend- 
ent on  our  willingness  to  make  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  well-reasoned  commitment 
of  personnel  and  of  resources  to  a  con- 
tinent which  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
great  complexities  and  difficulties  on  one 
hand  and  with  great  possibilities  on  the 
other. 

We  in  the  Africa  Bureau  believe  that  the 
growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
for  many  members  of  Congress  by  the  nu- 
merous inquiries  they  have  begun  to  receive 
from  all  quarters — and  often  have  passed 
on  to  us — regarding  developments  in 
Africa.  The  future  holds  more  American 
business  interests  in  Africa,  more  American 
visitors  to  Africa,  more  American  students 
and  scholars  in  Africa.  It  also  brings  with  it 
questions  of  how  we  may  best  safeguard  our 
access  to  facilities  and  resources  crucial  to 
our  national  strategic  and  security  interests. 
What  reception  American  concerns  in  these 
matters  will  encounter  is  really  at  the  heart 
of  the  question  of  that  relationship  with 
Africa  which  we  seek  to  develop  and  en- 
courage. 


3  On  December  31,  1981,  former  Ghana  Air 
Force  Lieutenant  Jerry  Rawlings  overthrew  the 
government  of  Hilla  Limann.  For  further  informa- 
tion, see  Washington  Post,  January  1,  1982,  p.  A15, 
and  Sew  York  Times,  January  1,  1982,  p.  1. 


4  See  document  596. 
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Address  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs  (Crocker)  Before  the 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Investment  in 
Africa,  Boston,  April  14,  19823 

Enterprise  in  Africa 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to 
discuss  opportunities  for  U.S.  business  in 
Africa.  The  motive  of  the  government 
cosponsors — the  Departments  of  State  and 
Commerce — can  be  stated  simply.  First,  we 
believe  the  future  peace  and  stability  of 
Africa  depends  in  substantial  measure  on 
economic  growth,  and  that  this  can  be 
achieved  only  by  an  increase  in  mutually 
advantageous  trade  and  investment. 

We  are  of  course  aware  that  stability 
does  not  always  flow  automatically  from 
economic  development.  Growth  creates 
new  realities  and,  at  times,  new  challenges 
to  political  leadership.  But  this  is  not  the 
problem  we  face  in  most  of  contemporary 
Africa.  Although  some  countries  are  mak- 
ing solid  progress,  more  are  close  to  eco- 
nomic crisis,  beset  by  problems  both  of 
their  own  making  and  beyond  their  control. 
African  states  need  greater  U.S.  trade  and 
investment  to  help  reverse  no-growth 
trends,  to  broaden  their  chances  for  self- 
reliance,  and  to  strengthen  the  prospects 
for  genuine  economic  security.  If  present 
trends  continue,  the  risk  of  spiraling  insta- 
bility can  only  grow. 

Second,  we  in  government  are  con- 
vinced— as  I  am  certain  you  are — that  the 
United  States  requires  in  its  own  self-inter- 
est a  more  activist  commercial  diplomacy  in 
Africa.  In  the  past  this  has  been  less  urgent. 
But  we  have  learned  much  in  the  first  two- 
plus  decades  of  African  independence. 
Contracts  do  not  necessarily  go  to  the  low- 
est bidder,  or  to  the  premier  technology. 
Foreign  trade  and  foreign  policy  cannot  be 
effectively  sanitized  from  each  other.  De- 
spite obvious  comparative  advantages 
favoring  many  U.S.  products  and  technolo- 
gies, our  trade  imbalance  with  African  na- 
tions has  mushroomed.  Opportunities  re- 
main little  more  than  that  unless  talented 
and  dedicated  managers  and  salesmen 
know  how  to  translate  them  into  reality.  We 


in  government  are  determined  to  do  our 
share. 

Until  today  my  remarks  at  gatherings 
such  as  this  one  have  usually  emphasized 
the  economic  policy  initiatives  undertaken 
by  this  administration  to  stimulate  U.S. 
trade  and  investment  in  Africa  and  else- 
where. As  most  of  you  are  aware,  these 
initiatives  have  covered  a  spectrum  of  activi- 
ties. We  have  reduced  or  eliminated  some 
needless  disincentives  to  business,  such  as 
the  excef  sive  income  tax  previously  paid  by 
Americans  abroad.  In  the  same  vein,  we  are 
working  to  legalize  export  trading  compa- 
nies, and  to  rationalize  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.6 


New  aid  initiatives  are  underway  which 
will  facilitate  increased  investment  (both 
foreign  and  local)  and  help  develop  indige- 
nous entrepreneurs.  Our  aid  programs 
have  been  reshaped  to  help  wherever  possi- 
ble those  governments  which  are  willing  to 
take  the  often  difficult  steps  necessary  to 
create  incentives  for  private  trade  and  in- 
vestment. 

American  Ambassadors  have  been  in- 
structed to  place  highest  priority  on  helping 
U.S.  businessmen,  only  one  symptom  of  a 
more  general  determination  to  eliminate 
the  traditional  mind  set  which  assumes  an 
adversary  relationship  between  American 
Government  and  American  business. 
Abroad,  we  have  initiated  a  candid  dialogue 
with  governments  on  how  they  can  create 
or  improve  conditions  that  will  attract  in- 
vestment. In  Africa  our  new  approach  was 
both  symbolized  and  reinforced  by  an  un- 
precedented Cabinet-level  trade  and  invest- 
ment mission  in  January  led  by  Secretaries 
Baldrige  and  Block. 

In  short,  the  administration's  new  pri- 
vate-sector strategy  is  now  clearly  discerni- 
ble and  beginning  to  yield  results.  Among 
other  things,  we  in  government  have  en- 
gaged as  never  before  in  a  dialogue  with 
business,  both  in  the  United  States  and  at 
our  Embassies  abroad.  We  are  beginning  to 
learn  something  about  the  ingredients  of 
success  in  the  African  environment. 

Based  on  that  experience,  and  at  the  risk 
of  presumption,  I  would  like  to  shift  ground 
slightly.  Writh  your  permission,  I  would  like 
to  venture  a  few  thoughts  not  about  what 
government  hopes  to  do  for  you,  but  about 
what  you,  as  businessmen,  might  do  for 
yourselves   in  order  to  help  achieve  our 


5  Source:  Department  of  State  files. 


6  For  text,  see  P.L.  95-213,  approved  Decem- 
ber 19,  1977;  91  Stat.  1503-1508. 
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shared  goal  of  a  stronger  U.S.  economic 
presence  in  Africa.  (I  would  note  at  the 
outset  that  you  are  of  course  welcome  to 
reciprocate  by  sharing  with  me  and  my 
colleagues  your  views  on  U.S.  foreign  poli- 
cy— indeed  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  keep 
the  dialogue  going  on  both  levels.) 

I  would  like  to  organize  my  remarks 
under  four  general  headings:  first,  the  im- 
portance of  American  business  presence; 
second,  concern  for  African  development 
aspirations;  third,  getting  more  mileage 
from  the  government-business  relationship; 
and  fourth,  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
great  diversity — in  products,  personnel, 
and  organizations — that  characterizes 
American  capitalism. 

Presence  comes  first  because  it  is  proba- 
bly most  important.  At  every  stop  on  the 
recent  high-level  trade  mission,  Africans 
asked,  "Where  are  the  American  business- 
men? We  want  to  see  more  of  them."  In 
Africa  as  elsewhere,  business  success  begins 
with  awareness  and  ends  with  acceptance. 
But  in  most  societies,  and  particularlv  in 
Africa,  this  process  involves  personal  con- 
tact. Businessmen  who  succeed  in  Africa 
repeatedly  tell  us  that  personal  contact, 
both  with  local  businessmen  and  with  re- 
sponsible local  officials,  is  in  most  cases  far 
more  effective  than  that  much  over- 
discussed  subject,  bribery. 

Presence  takes  time,  and  you  will  rightly 
observe  that  time  is  money.  We  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  expense  factor,  estimat- 
ing as  we  do  that  the  start-up  cost  of  placing 
one  official  American  in  an  African  capital 
runs  into  six  figures.  Effective  presence 
involves  cultural  sensitivity  (and,  in  the 
francophone  areas,  ability  to  speak  French). 
It  means  recruiting  managers  who  enjoy  the 
special  challenge  of  doing  business  in  a 
developing  country. 

In  short,  persistence  and  specialized 
skills  are  necessary  corollaries  of  presence. 
The  necessary  effort  makes  little  sense  un- 
less it  is  regarded  as  a  long-term  investment 
in  a  continent  with  great  potential  for  fur- 
ther growth.  We  believe  that  Africa's  great 
resource  potential — in  oil,  minerals,  timber, 
and  agriculture — does  justify  such  a  long- 
term  approach,  notwithstanding  such  here- 
and-now  problems  as  a  shortage  of  skilled 
labor,  shortage  of  physical  and  manage- 
ment infrastructure,  and  (in  some  cases) 
investment  policies  which  deter  all  but  the 
most  adventurous  of  entrepreneurs. 

My  second  theme  is  concern  for  develop- 
ment aspirations.  This  is  partly  but  not 
entirely  a  matter  of  tone.  Increasingly,  even 


Socialist  African  governments  are  anxious 
for  more  U.S.  trade  and  investment.  They 
know  full  well  it  won't  happen  unless  the 
foreign  businessman  makes  a  fair  profit. 
But  they  also  want  the  kind  of  business 
activities  which  will  most  obviously  and 
immediately  contribute  to  their  own  devel- 
opment goals.  To  the  extent  that  businesses 
generate  employment  and/or  foreign  ex- 
change they  contribute  to  development.  Be- 
cause food  production  is  the  number  one 
economic  problem  of  the  continent,  there  is 
a  particularly  keen  and  widespread  interest 
in  agribusiness,  a  field  where,  as  I  need  not 
tell  you,  the  United  States  remains  without 
peer. 

One  of  the  most  successful  participants 
in  the  recent  high-level  trade  mission  was 
an  American  agribusinessman  proffering 
two  kinds  of  projects — integrated  poultry 
production  and  mechanized  mass  produc- 
tion of  cassava,  a  starchy  African  staple 
which  has  up  to  now  been  largelv  un- 
touched by  modern  technology.  To  the 
Africans  this  man  could  say,  "I  am  relevant 
to  your  problems.  I  can  help  you  to  produce 
better  food  at  a  fraction  of  what  it  costs  vou 
at  present.  In  the  process  I  will  make  a 
profit  and  you  will  learn  a  new  technology, 
reduce  food  imports,  and  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  your  population."  To  vir- 
tually any  African  leader  such  a  message  is 
well  nigh  irresistible,  and  the  businessman 
in  question  was  almost  mobbed  by  would- 
be  joint  venturers  at  every  stop  on  the  trip. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  business 
can  appeal  to  Africa's  development  aspira- 
tions. Investment  proposals  which  empha- 
size the  role  for  a  joint  venture  partner  are 
sometimes  necessary  and  always  more  sale- 
able. Training  is  another  relevant  area — 
and  it  can  take  many  forms.  The  manager  of 
a  profitable  joint  venture  tire  factory  in  a 
very  underdeveloped  central  African  coun- 
try tells  us  that  his  happiest  and  most  suc- 
cessful expatriate  managers  are  people  who 
naturally  enjoy  teaching  on  the  job.  Of 
course,  multinational  companies  can 
achieve  tremendous  developmental  impact 
through  more  formal  technical  educational 
initiatives  in  the  United  States  or  in  Africa. 
In  several  developing  countries,  U.S.  firms 
have  assisted  or  even  created  institutions  of 
learning.  For  example,  Union  Carbide  built 
and  equipped  a  technical  college  in 
Queque,  Zimbabwe,  to  help  offset  loss  of 
technical  skills  through  emigration.  In  Latin 
America,  U.S.  firms  contribute  equipment 
to  a  regional  food  processing  and  packag- 
ing training  institution  in  Mexico  City,  an 
idea  with  obvious  potential  for  application 
to  Africa. 
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Many  recent  development  studies,  in- 
cluding the  World  Bank's  report  entitled 
"Accelerated  Development  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa,"  have  called  for  more  training  of 
Africans,  especially  in  management,  as  in- 
terns or  research  assistants  with  banks  and 
multinational  corporations.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  costs  of  such  training  cannot  be 
shared  between  private  and  public  sector 
entities;  it  is  another  concept  ripe  for  fur- 
ther development. 

My  third  theme,  the  government-busi- 
ness relationship,  could  be  boiled  down  to 
two  words:  "exploit  us,"  and  by  "us"  I 
mean  Congress  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch.  As  I  mentioned  earlier  we  feel 
we've  made  a  fair  beginning  in  developing  a 
new  economic  policy  framework.  We  need 
to  know  from  you  whether  we're  on  or  off 
target.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  specific 
sectors  of  the  business  community — the 
bankers,  for  example — as  well  as  from  those 
who  are  concerned  with  particular  regions 
or  countries.  We  want  to  know  how  you  feel 
about  government  programs  and  institu- 
tions and  in  what  ways  they  could  be  doing 
more  to  encourage  greater  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness abroad.  If  you  want  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness you  should  convey  your  views 
on  specific  topics  to  the  Congress  as  well  as 
the  executive  branch.  I  would  note  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  make  your  views  known 
is  through  business  organizations,  includ- 
ing both  bilateral  business  councils  abroad 
and  such  groups  as  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world — the  ASEAN  region  of 
Southeast  Asia"  is  a  good  example — such 
organizations  have  become  a  highly  effec- 
tive vehicle  for  government-business  di- 
alogue and  cooperation.  In  Africa  the  re- 
cent formation  of  a  U.S. -Nigeria  bilateral 
business  council  is  a  solid  achievement  in 
this  important  area. 

Speaking  as  a  representative  of  the  State 
Department,  I  would  also  remind  you  that 
our  Embassies  are  a  rich  source  of  informa- 
tion on  doing  business  in  African  countries, 
particularly  for  a  first-time  visitor.  They  can 
provide  free  risk  assessment  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic data.  They  are  familiar  not  only  with 
U.S.  aid  programs,  and  how  these  may  be 
relevant  to  your  concerns,  but  also  with  the 
usually  larger  programs  of  the  World  Bank 
and  other  multilateral  institutions.  If  they 
don't  know  the  answers  to  your  questions 
they  can  generally  put  you  in  touch  with 
someone  who  does. 


7  The  Association  of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  is  comprised  of  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  Singapore. 


We  have  been  gratified  by  recent  reports 
that  businessmen  working  in  Africa  have 
noticed  a  positive  change  in  the  attitude  of 
U.S.  Embassies  toward  advising  and  assist- 
ing them.  We  appreciate  that  feedback,  and 
are  confident  that  the  warming  trend  will 
continue.  In  Washington,  we  in  the  Africa 
Bureau  at  the  Department  of  State  have 
instituted  an  "open  door"  policy  toward 
U.S.  businessmen  and  their  concerns. 
Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  this  adminis- 
tration is  willing  to  get  involved  on  your 
behalf,  Subject  only  to  the  constraints  im- 
posed by  law. 

My  fourth  theme  is  the  diversity  of  Amer- 
ican society— our  private  sector  writ  large — 
and  the  almost  limitless  ways  in  which  this 
diversity  can  help  stimulate  business  activi- 
ty. Two  general  aspects  of  American  diver- 
sity are  especially  relevant  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  first  is  the  sheer  size  of  the  U.S. 
market,  which  has  stimulated  an  enormous 
range  of  goods  and  services  with  unex- 
ploited  potential  for  export  to,  or  replica- 
tion in,  developing  countries.  The  second 
aspect  is  the  wealth  of  private  voluntary  and 
trade-related  activity  which  gives  American 
capitalism  a  unique  developmental  dimen- 
sion. 

Let  me  mention  three  subtopics  and 
some  specifics  which  will  barely  scratch  the 
surface  of  this  vast  area. 

First:  industrial  conventions,  profes- 
sional symposia  and  trade  fairs.  All  these 
activities  can  provide  Africans  and  others 
with  high-level  exposure  to  U.S.  products 
and  the  latest  developments  in  particular 
fields.  A  typical  opportunity  would  be  for 
American  pharmaceutical  firms  active  in 
west  Africa  to  jointly  select,  invite,  and  pay 
the  expenses  of  key  west  Africans  to  attend 
an  Atlanta  conference  on  drug  treatment 
for  tropical  dermatological  disorders. 

More  developing  country  attendance  at 
U.S.  trade  fairs  is  another  example.  For 
example,  our  largest  agricultural  trade  fair, 
held  annually  at  Moultrie,  Georgia,  shows 
products  in  action  in  a  way  that  forcefully 
impresses  developing  country  viewers. 
Business  sponsorship  of  more  African  at- 
tendance at  such  events  would  be 
worthwhile.  Developing  country  represen- 
tation at  industrial  conventions  of  such  ob- 
viously relevant  organizations  as  the  Irriga- 
tion Association,  the  Solar  Energy  Associa- 
tion, or  the  National  Water  Well  Associa- 
tion, is  another  activity  with  great  potential. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  foreign  buy- 
ers program  is  actively  promoting  LDC 
attendance  at  such  conventions. 
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Second:  "relevant  technology."  U.S. 
firms  can  publicize  equipment  which  has 
special  application  in  developing  countries. 
For  example,  John  Deere  has  helped  the 
Iowa-based  Self-help  Foundation  to  display 
its  small  tractor — "The  next  step  up  from 
oxen" — at  a  fair  in  Mexico  City.  The  fair 
itself  was  organized  by  Appropriate  Tech- 
nology International,  a  Washington  private 
voluntary  organization  which  operates  with 
AID  support. 

R&D  divisions  of  U.S.  corporations  occa- 
sionally turn  out  goods  or  processes  that 
are  not  applicable  to  the  U.S.  market  but 
have  real  potential  for  developing  coun- 
tries. A  large  Missouri  chemicals  manufac- 
turer, for  example,  developed  a  laundry 
detergent  process  that  was  too  small  for 
North  America  but  exactly  what  was  needed 
in  a  small  west  African  country.  Another 
Missouri  company  points  to  advances  in 
metallurgy  which  would  be  "marvelous  for 
blacksmiths — if  we  had  any  blacksmiths." 
Africa  has  thousands. 

Because  of  the  obvious  need  for  better 
information  about  such  opportunities,  the 
National  Technical  Information  Service,  in 
cooperation  with  Control  Data  Corporation 
of  Minneapolis,  is  organizing  a  data  base 
which,  drawing  on  both  U.S.  Government 
and  private  sector  information,  will  be  avail- 
able to  service  developing  country  requests, 
channelled  through  U.S.  Embassies,  for  ad- 
vice on  appropriate  technology. 

Third:  volunteer  advisers.  The  United 
States  has  a  unique  wealth  of  individuals 
and  organizations  who  provide  voluntary 
services  to  assist  with  business  education 
and  management  advice.  An  outstanding 
example,  one  which  has  produced  success 
stories  from  all  corners  of  the  globe,  is  the 
International  Executive  Service  Corps 
(IESC),  through  which  retired  business  ex- 
ecutives, free  from  the  demands  and  sched- 
ules of  former  jobs,  devote  1  to  3  months 
abroad  advising  on  projects  which  demand 
precise  kinds  of  expertise.  The  Peace  Corps 
is  also  devoting  new  and  increased  atten- 
tion to  programs  which  will  stimulate  the 
development  of  local  entrepreneurship, 
concentrating  on  activities  which  have  max- 
imum impact  on  small  businesses  and  rural 
areas. 

I  could  go  on  citing  the  almost  endless 
variety  of  U.S.  organizations,  institutions, 
and  industrial  processes  which  are  relevant 
both  to  Africa's  development  and  to  the 
further  development  of  U.S.  trade  and  in- 
vestment; the  main  point  is  that  if  we  are 
serious     about    competing    abroad,     U.S. 


awareness  and  support  for  the  private  vol- 
untary'— educational — technology  transfer 
dimension  of  our  presence  is  neither  mar- 
ginal nor  a  form  of  charity. 

I  would  end  by  emphasizing  that  we  in 
government  are  not  urging  American  busi- 
ness to  replace  government  aid  programs. 
We  are  fully  aware  that  for  the  private 
sector,  a  reasonable  assurance  of  profit 
must  remain  the  essential  prerequisite  for 
further  involvement,  in  Africa  as  anywhere 
else.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  through  our 
aid  programs,  and  in  every  other  way  possi- 
ble, we  are  encouraging  and  supporting 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Africans  them- 
selves to  improve  the  investment  climate 
and  reduce  growth-inhibiting  overregula- 
tion  of  trade. 

Yet  it  is  also  a  fact  that  private  resource 
flows  are  already  by  far  the  most  important 
dimension  of  our  economic  involvement  in 
Africa.  Since  there  is  no  realistic  prospect 
for  dramatic  increases  in  official  aid  flows, 
the  relative  importance  of  our  private  sector 
to  our  official  economic  policy  objectives 
will  increase  in  the  years  ahead.  As  a  result, 
there  is  no  more  room  to  question  that  the 
interests  of  government  and  business  are 
linked. 

Your  efforts  in  Africa  can  provide  the 
margin  between  success  or  failure  in  two 
interrelated  areas.  These  are,  first,  compet- 
ing in  a  difficult  but  expanding  market  with 
the  other  industrialized  democracies;  and 
second,  helping  Africa  achieve  the  in- 
creased level  of  prosperity  necessary  to 
political  health  and  stability.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  keep  working  together  with 
increased  effectiveness  to  achieve  these 
goals. 


Document  543 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs 
(Crocker)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  April  20, 
19828 

Proposed  Foreign 
Assistance  Budget  for 
Africa 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 


8  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal 
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with  you  the  integrated  foreign  assistance 
budget  for  Africa  which  the  President  has 
proposed  for  Fiscal  Year  1983.  We  view  our 
foreign  assistance  as  vitally  important  since 
it  represents  the  principal  tool  the  U.S. 
Government  has  at  its  disposal  for  effecting 
its  goals  in  the  foreign  policy  area  in  African 
countries. 

Under  Secretary  Buckley  has  already  dis- 
cussed with  the  House  the  worldwide  in- 
creases the  administration  is  requesting 
above  those  levels  already  authorized  by 
Congress  for  FY  1983.9  That  authorization 
was  made  without  the  benefit  of  the  admin- 
istration's views,  and  it  is  to  present  those 
views  as  they  pertain  to  Africa  that  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  here  today. 

The  administration  has  made  major 
strides  to  improve  and  intensify  the  Ameri- 
can dialogue  and  partnership  with  key  Afri- 
can states.  While  we  respond  in  part  to 
humanitarian  motives,  these  programs  can- 
not be  conceived  of  as  charity.  They  are  in 
the  American  national  interest  and  they 
buttress  American  policies  and  goals:  en- 
hancing regional  security  in  the  face  of 
destabilizing  adventures;  strengthening 
threatened  economies  that  could  slide  into 
heightened  political  instability;  expanding 
growth  possibilities  in  which  U.S.  export- 
ers, workers,  and  investors  will  be  direct 
beneficiaries;  and  enhancing  the  prospects 
for  negotiated  solutions  to  the  dangerous 
conflicts  of  southern  Africa.  We  believe  our 
credibility  as  a  regional  partner  and  world 
leader  is  dependent  on  the  strength  of  our 
bilateral  assistance  efforts.  The  assistance 
programs  which  we  are  carrying  out  are 
designed  to  address  both  economic  and 
security  goals,  for  we  recognize  that  sooner 
or  later  political  security  and  economic  se- 
curity are  interdependent  sides  of  the  same 
coin. 

We  expect  that  our  efforts,  combined 
with  those  of  other  Western  and  multilater- 
al donors,  will  achieve  further  progress. 
Clearly  the  process  will  not  be  quick  or 
easy,  for  reasons  that  are  well  known.  Africa 
has  the  worst  economic  growth  rate  of  any 
continent.  It  contains  two-thirds  of  those 


Year  1983:  Hearings  and  Markup  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session  (Washington,  1982),  Part  7,  pp.  6-16. 
9  Reference  is  to  Buckley's  testimony  of  April 
1,  1982.  For  the  text  of  this  testimony,  see  Foreign 
Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal  Year  1983:  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security  and 
Scientific  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  S'inety-seventh  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session  (Washington,  1982),  Part  2,  pp.  2-28. 


countries  certified  by  the  United  Nations  as 
being  the  very  poorest.  It  is  also  the  only 
continent  with  declining  per  capita  food 
production.  Last  year  Africa's  food  import 
bill  alone  rose  by  7%  or  $1  billion,  an 
amount  roughly  equivalent  to  our  total  bi- 
lateral aid  program.  Many  African  nations 
are  caught  in  the  merciless  squeeze  of  high 
oil  prices,  stagnating  export  production, 
and  ever  mounting  debt. 

All  too  often  governments  have  opted 
for  ecoAomic  policies  which  work  against 
sustained,  real  economic  growth.  We  are 
encouraged,  however,  by  a  growing  aware- 
ness among  Africans  themselves  that  an 
improved  economic  policy  climate,  com- 
bined with  increased  trade  and  investment, 
is  the  real  key  to  economic  growth,  and  that 
without  growth  equity  will  remain  elusive.  It 
is  our  judgment  that  economic  policymak- 
ing in  a  number  of  African  nations  is  at  a 
watershed,  and  in  the  balance  rest  our 
shared  hopes  for  a  brighter  economic  fu- 
ture and  our  interest  in  growing  participa- 
tion in  African  development. 

I  said  that  our  African  programs  are  not 
charity  programs.  In  every  case,  the  devel- 
opment and  security  measures  which  we 
support  with  our  aid  require  resource  com- 
mitments and  often  tough  decisions  by  the 
Africans  themselves.  Our  economic  pro- 
grams, funded  by  DA,  ESF  and  P.L.  480, 10 
encourage  and  support  the  self-help  efforts 
of  the  Africans  and  are  designed  to  comple- 
ment the  much  larger  resource  flows  pro- 
vided by  multilateral  institutions  (chiefly 
the  World  Bank)  as  well  as  the  economic 
stabilization  programs  of  the  IMF.  Our  mili- 
tary assistance  programs,  constituting  less 
than  one-quarter  of  our  total  1983  budget, 
provide  a  credible  level  of  response  to  our 
friends  who  face  external  threats.  We  rec- 
ognize that  security  programs  cost  money 
which  in  a  perfect  world  could  be  devoted 
to  economic  programs.  Our  FY  1983  FMS 
credit  request  seeks  to  restore  direct  credits 
so  that  we  can  ease  the  repayment  burden 
by  offering  concessional  terms.  We  are 
proposing  that  $210  million  of  our  total 
FMS  program  of  $234  million  be  in  direct 
credit.  In  Africa,  as  in  the  United  States, 
where  security  needs  exist  they  must  be 
addressed. 

Our  total  proposed  FY  1983  Africa  assis- 
tance program  is  divided  as  follows: 


>°  Title  I  of  P.L.  480  authorizes  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  foreign  countries  on 
credit  terms.  For  the  basic  legislation,  see  68  Stat. 
454  and  subsequent  amendments. 
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1. 

DA 

$324  million 

2. 

ESF 

$325  million 

3. 

P.L.  480-1 

$117  million 

4. 

P.L.  480-11 

$75  million 

5. 

FMS 

$234  million 

6. 

IMET 

$9  million 

TOTAL:      $1,083  billion 

In  the  following  remarks,  I  will  address  our 
programs  under  the  ESF,  FMS,  and  IMET 
titles.  Mr.  Ruddy  will  concentrate  primarily 
on  our  DA  and  P.L.  480  programs.11 

ESF 

The  largest  component  of  our  African 
assistance  budget  is  the  $325  million  in 
ESF.  The  quick  disbursement  and  flexibility 
of  ESF  is  particularly  important  to  promote 
economic  and  political  stability  in  key  coun- 
tries where  the  United  States  has  security 
interests.  In  several  of  these  countries  we 
also  have  DA  programs  to  promote  basic, 
long-term  economic  growth.  Present  world 
economic  conditions  and  the  fragile  infra- 
structure of  many  African  countries,  how- 
ever, result  in  situations  like  the  one  in 
Sudan  which  urgently  requires  short-term, 
balance-of-payments  assistance  if  economic 
development  and  political  stability  are  to  be 
achieved.  Liberia,  Somalia,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  Kenya  all  face  similar  problems.  Our 
ongoing  ESF  programs  are  designed  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  their  short-term 
needs  and  long-term  development  goals. 

In  southern  Africa  we  are  again  propos- 
ing ESF  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to  assist 
Zimbabwe  as  it  seeks  in  the  early  indepen- 
dence years  to  meet  popular  aspirations 
while  also  encouraging  a  healthy  mixed 
economy,  the  retention  of  skills  and  an 
open  political  system.  Our  assistance  to 
Zambia,  Botswana,  and  in  the  regional  pro- 
gram demonstrate  interest  in  promoting 
the  political  and  economic  stability  of  the 
mineral  rich  but  volatile  southern  Africa 
region.  Moreover  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
make  progress  in  negotiating  the  interre- 
lated issues  and  conflicts  in  Namibia  and 
Angola  we  need  to  demonstrate  consistent- 
ly and  concretely  our  support  for  the  area. 

This  year  we  are  proposing  three  new 
ESF  programs:  Senegal,  Niger,  and  Zaire. 
The  two  west  Africa  countries  are  strategi- 
cally located,  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
and  threatened  by  economic  instability  and 
Libyan  adventurism.  The  small  ESF  com- 
modity import  programs  coupled  with  our 
other  assistance  are  designed  to  assist  these 
two  nations   to  meet   these  threats.   Both 


1 '  See  the  prepared  statement,  infra. 


countries  have  excellent  records  in  use  of 
economic  development  resources.  Senegal 
is  currently  tackling  some  difficult  but  basic 
economic  reforms  to  reduce  subsidies,  im- 
prove prices  to  farmers,  and  eliminate  inef- 
ficient operations.  It  also  plays  an  impor- 
tant regional  security  role  through  partici- 
pation in  peacekeeping  efforts.  Providing 
these  resources  will  show  our  support  of 
good  economic  management  and  our  re- 
cognition of  the  special  security  threat 
posed  in  this  region. 

Our  proposed  $15  million  ESF  program 
is  small  against  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  Zaire;  nevertheless,  we  feel  that 
financing  essential  imports  for  the  private 
sector  is  a  key  factor  in  both  assisting  the 
economy  and  encouraging  needed  structur- 
al reform.  We  are  working  closely  with  the 
IMF  and  other  donor  countries  to  impress 
on  the  Zairian  Government  the  need  to 
restructure  its  economic  policy.  Direct  help 
to  the  private  sector  reinforces  that  mes- 
sage and  stimulates  economic  activity  in 
depressed  areas  of  Zaire's  economy. 

Security  Assistance 

The  military  assistance  component  of 
our  assistance  program,  which  accounts  for 
roughly  one-quarter  of  the  total,  is  founded 
on  both  the  security  needs  of  the  countries 
concerned  and  our  own  regional  security 
concerns.  The  bulk  of  this  assistance,  with 
the  obvious  exception  of  the  new  programs, 
is  to  fund  efforts  already  begun  which  were 
the  product  of  careful  consultations  and 
planning  both  with  our  African  interlocu- 
tors and  among  the  executive  agencies  con- 
cerned. I  have  provided  charts  along  with 
this  statement  which  detail  our  FY  1983 
budget  proposal  and  review  the  FY's  1981 
and  1982  actual  program  allocations. 

FMS  represents  our  principal  tool  for 
responding  to  the  very  real  defense  needs 
of  a  number  of  African  countries.  You  will 
also  note  as  we  discuss  the  details  of  these 
programs  that  they  are  essentially  defensive 
in  nature,  and  provide  basic  military  equip- 
ment and  training  and  some  support  items 
such  as  housing  and  communications 
equipment.  In  Africa  as  elsewhere  the  Unit- 
ed States  simply  cannot  be  a  credible  part- 
ner or  reliable  friend  if  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
those  who  turn  to  us  with  legitimate  military 
requirements;  we  cannot  ignore  the  pre- 
sence and  activity  in  Africa  of  forces  hostile 
to  both  our  friends  and  to  us.  We  are  also 
sensitive  to  the  severe  economic  bind  in 
which  many  of  our  African  friends  and 
potential  friends  find  themselves,  and  thus 
we  are  seeking  to  the  greatest  degree  possi- 
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ble  concessional  terms  for  the  FMS  funds 
we  are  requesting.  We  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Congress  in  passing  legislation 
in  FY  1982  which  authorized  concessional 
credit.  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to 
authorize  additional  concessional  terms  for 
1983  in  order  to  bring  consistency  to  our 
development  and  security  assistance  ef- 
forts. 

Our  major  FMS  programs  continue  to  be 
Kenya,  Liberia,  Somalia,  Sudan,  and  Zaire. 
The  only  new  program  for  FY  1983  is  in 
Zimbabwe. 

For  Kenya  we  are  requesting  $28m  in 
ESF,  $35m  in  FMS  direct  credits,  and  $1.5m 
in  IMET.  These  levels  are  programmatic 
and  if  approved  will  allow  Kenya  to  con- 
tinue programs  already  begun  and  perhaps 
begin  needed  logistic  and  communications 
programs.  Kenya  continues  to  be  among 
our  strongest  friends  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 
and  one  of  our  most  consistent  political 
allies.  With  the  exception  of  ESF  there  are 
no  significant  changes  here  from  our  FY 
1982  allocations. 

For  Liberia  we  are  requesting  $32m  in 
ESF,  $15m  in  FMS  direct  credits,  and 
$800,000  in  IMET.  These  levels  reflect  con- 
tinuations of  programs  already  begun.  The 
FMS  program  consists  primarily  of  the  mili- 
tary housing  project,  which  addresses  the 
kind  of  problems  which  helped  spark  the 
military  takeover  in  1980.  The  remainder  of 
FMS  and  IMET  provides  basic  equipment 
and  training  for  the  Liberian  armed  forces. 
We  need  to  continue  our  assistance  levels  in 
order  to  help  promote  stability  and  encour- 
age continued  progress  and  reform. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  our  relation- 
ship with  Somalia  and  we  are  now  seeing 
some  positive  results  of  the  patience  shown 
on  both  sides  and  of  our  willingness  to 
provide  assistance.  Our  request  for  FY  1983 
is  much  the  same  as  our  FY  1982  allocation. 
We  are  requesting  $25m  in  ESF,  $30m  in 
FMS  direct  credits,  and  $550,000  in  IMET. 
The  FMS  credits  will  be  used  to  complete 
programs  already  begun,  primarily  early 
warning  radar,  ground  transportation,  and 
communications. 

Sudan  continues  to  be  our  largest  pro- 
gram. Strategically  located  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  and  be- 
tween the  Horn  of  Africa  and  Libya,  Sudan 
is  experiencing  extremely  severe  economic 
problems.  These  problems  will  continue, 
but  we  hope  they  will  be  less  severe  than 
they  are  at  this  moment.  We  are  requesting 
$100m  in  FMS  direct  credits  and  $1.5m  in 
IMET.    Although    these    are,    objectively 


speaking,  large  numbers,  they  nevertheless 
will  only  allow  the  Sudanese  to  continue  the 
programs  begun  in  1982.  These  programs 
will  include  rounding  out  the  tank  battalion, 
adding  to  the  F-5  program,  completing  the 
early  warning  radar  program  and  adding 
equipment  to  the  combat  engineer,  com- 
munications, and  transportation  programs. 
The  Sudanese  also  hope  to  begin  a  modest 
naval  modernization  program  in  1983. 

In  Zaire,  as  in  other  countries,  we  have 
based  oiir  military  assistance  levels  on  con- 
tinuation of  ongoing  programs.  The  FMS 
credits  will  go  toward  supporting  the  C-130 
and  ground  vehicle  programs,  and  toward 
modernization  of  some  of  the  ground  force 
units.  We  are  also  working  on  logistics  and 
communication  improvements.  We  will 
continue  to  use  both  technical  assistance 
and  mobile  training  teams  to  the  fullest. 
Our  efforts  in  Zaire  are  aimed  at  preventing 
disorganization  of  the  armed  forces  and 
destabilization  in  the  Shaba  region.  Our 
efforts  parallel  those  of  the  French  and 
Belgians  in  the  military  assistance  field. 
Without  the  modest  increase  proposed  we 
cannot  expect  to  be  successful  in  our  effort 
to  strengthen  the  capacity  for  self-defense 
of  this  critically  located  and  vast  African 
nation. 

Our  only  new  FMS  program  is  for  Zim- 
babwe where  we  are  proposing  a  modest 
program  of  $3m  in  FMS  credit.  Our  overall 
commitment  to  Zimbabwe's  total  develop- 
ment, which  I  cited  earlier,  compels  us  to 
look  favorably  on  appropriate  requests  for 
nonlethal  military  assistance.  We  anticipate 
that  Zimbabwe  will  wish  to  use  those  credits 
for  ground  transportation,  uniforms,  boots, 
and  some  communications  equipment.  We 
are  continuing  our  IMET  program  and  are 
proposing  $150,000  for  Zimbabwe  in  1983. 

IMET  is  a  program  which  produces  in- 
valuable results  for  an  extremely  modest 
outlay  of  funds.  We  are  requesting  just 
under  $9m  for  a  program  which  not  only 
keeps  us  in  close  touch  with  the  military 
establishments  of  the  countries  concerned, 
but  also  gives  us  a  unique  opportunity  to 
expose  the  future  leaders  of  those  establish- 
ments to  American  methods,  values,  equip- 
ment, and  society,  and  thus  gain  from  the 
beneficial  aspects  inherent  in  any  cross- 
cultural  exchange.  Our  proposed  new  pro- 
grams for  the  IMET  budget  are  Zambia, 
Guinea,  and  Madagascar.  The  largest  pro- 
grams are  proposed  for  Kenya,  Liberia, 
Sudan,  and  Zaire. 

We  are  not  requesting  any  funds  in  this 
budget  for  the  peacekeeping  force  in  Chad. 
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As  you  may  know,  a  recent  OAU  special 
meeting  on  Chad  held  in  Nairobi12  resulted 
in  a  decision  to  withdraw  the  PKF  at  the  end 
of  June.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that  the 
PKF  could  be  needed  beyond  June  to  help 
protect  a  political  reconciliation  process. 
The  OAU  is  planning  a  request  to  the 
United  Nations  for  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  PKF.  Should  further  U.S.  help  be 
needed,  we  will  have  to  examine  with  the 
Congress  how  such  requirements  can  be 
met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  many  critics 
of  the  administration  have  the  perception 
that  the  U.S.  Government  is  somehow  shift- 
ing its  foreign  assistance  emphasis  from  the 
developmental  field  to  the  military  field, 
that  we  are  actively  seeking  to  become  the 
major  arms  supplier  in  Africa.  That  is  very 
far  from  the  truth.  The  United  States  has  no 
such  ambition.  We  account  for  no  more 
than  about  4%  of  African  arms  imports, 
while  the  USSR  accounts  for  approximately 
60%.  Although  Mr.  Ruddy  will  discuss  de- 
velopmental assistance  with  the  committee, 
the  figures  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  statement  should  give  you  a  very  clear 
idea  of  the  relationship  within  the  Africa 
budget  of  economic  assistance  to  military 
assistance:  the  ratio  is  about  three  to  one.  It 
is  true  that  the  strictly  "military"  portion  of 
this  year's  budget  is  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  than  last  year,  but  I  believe  the 
bulk  of  that  increase  can  be  accounted  for 
by  programmatic  increases,  the  expensive 
nature  of  some  types  of  equipment  and  the 
request  for  conditionality  I  mentioned 
previously.  I  believe  a  better  characteriza- 
tion of  what  distinguishes  our  1983  pro- 
gram from  some  of  its  recent  predecessors 
and  what  differentiates  this  administration's 
approach  to  the  broader  foreign  assistance 
policy  we  must  take  is  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  now  actively  seeking  to  be  a  reliable 
partner,  a  sympathetic  and  helpful  friend 
who  no  longer  looks  askance  at  the  very  real 
security  requirements  of  friends  in  need, 
and  a  realistic  world  power  capable  of  eval- 
uating threats  to  its  friends  and  to  itself.  We 
are  also,  I  believe,  readier  to  be  responsive 
to  foreign  policy  opportunities,  and  to  do 
so  with  all  the  instruments  at  our  disposal, 
including  security  assistance  which  in  the 
recent  past  was  seen  to  be  "off  limits"  for 
reasons  founded  more  in  a  misreading  of 
history  than  in  a  realistic  appraisal  of  U.S. 
interests.  This  administration  has  launched 
important      initiatives      and      sought      to 


strengthen  key  partnerships  in  Africa — a 
region  of  growing  importance  in  global 
politics.  WTe  are  conducting  an  active  Afri- 
can policy  that  takes  into  account  the  full 
range  of  regional  and  global  factors  that 
impinge  upon  Africa  and  our  interests 
there.  To  do  less  would  be  to  discourage 
our  friends  or  to  force  them  to  turn  to 
sources  of  help  that  would  be  destabilizing 
and  against  our  interests  in  a  peaceful  con- 
tinent. To  do  less  would  be  a  signal  that  this 
country  has  not  yet  grasped  the  extent  of  its 
interests  in  this  region  and  is  prepared  to 
ignore  its  challenges  and  opportunities,  its 
needs  and  potential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  at  this 
time  to  discuss  these  programs  in  more 
detail. 
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AID's  Proposed  Economic 
Assistance  Request  for 
Africa 

FY  1983  Reqixst 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
AID's  FY  1983  economic  assistance  request 
for  Africa. 

For  FY  1983  the  Africa  Bureau  is  re- 
questing a  total  of  $648.4  million,  a  7 
percent  increase  over  the  FY  1982  level  of 
$606.1  million.  The  Development  Assis- 
tance request  of  $323.4  million  is  virtually 
unchanged  from  the  FY  1982  level  of 
$327.5  million.  The  FY  1983  request  of 
$325  million  for  ESF  is  17.3  percent  higher 
than  the  $276.7  million  in  FY  1982. 

The  $323.4  million  in  Development  As- 
sistance for  FY  1983  will  concentrate  on  the 
following  areas:  $142  million  for  agricul- 
ture and  rural  development  activities;  $32.4 
million  for  health  activities;  $30  million  for 
education  and  human  resources  develop- 
ment programs;  $20  million  to  address  se- 


12  The  OAU  ad  hoc  committee  on  Chad  met  in 
Nairobi  on  February  10-11,  1982. 


13  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983,  Part  7,  pp.  19-33. 
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lected  development  problems;  and  $7  mil- 
lion for  population  planning  (including  $2 
million  in  population  activities  in  the  Sahel 
Development  Program).  The  Sahel  Devel- 
opment Program,  which  is  a  separate  func- 
tional account,  for  which  $93.8  million  is 
requested,  focuses  on  food  production,  en- 
vironmental reclamation,  health,  popula- 
tion and  related  training.  In  addition  to 
Development  Assistance,  $325  million  in 
Economic  Support  Funds  is  requested  pri- 
marily for  programs  in  Southern  Africa  and 
the  Horn.  $191.7  million  in  P.L.  480  assis- 
tance is  requested,  including  $43  million  in 
Title  III.  The  FY  1983  request,  if  appropri- 
ated, will  be  used  to  address  a  series  of 
economic  and  social  problems  throughout 
Africa. 

Overview  of  Trends  in  Africa 

From  what  we  can  observe  over  the  last 
decade,  economic  development  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  is  becoming  more  difficult 
and  urgent.  After  moderate  but  steady 
growth  and  development  in  the  1960's  and 
early  1970's,  the  economic  performance  of 
Africa  has  declined,  and  projections  for  the 
1980's  are  not  bright.  At  present,  average 
annual  growth  in  per  capita  GNP  is  pro- 
jected between  1  percent  and  negative  1 
percent  between  1980  and  1990. 

The  downturn  in  African  economic  per- 
formance is  taking  place  against  a  back- 
ground of  population  growth,  relatively 
slow  rates  of  technological  change,  and  the 
fact  that  in  many  areas  the  limit  of  cultiva- 
tion has  been  reached. 

While  Africa's  population  is  estimated  to 
be  growing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
about  2.8  percent,  food  production  has  not 
kept  pace.  Throughout  the  seventies,  the 
average  annual  per  capita  growth  rate  in 
agriculture,  Africa's  most  important  eco- 
nomic activity,  was  minus  1 .4  percent  for  all 
crops.  Per  capita  food  production  was 
minus  1.2  percent.  Overall  production  in- 
creases, such  as  they  have  been,  were  at- 
tained almost  exclusively  by  expanding  the 
areas  under  cultivation.  Food  yields  per 
hectare  in  Africa  have  been  at  a  lower  level 
than  in  other  regions. 

Potential  and  Progress  in  Africa 

Notwithstanding  what  we  are  witnessing 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  region  has  sub- 
stantial long-term  economic  promise. 
Africa  has  the  potential  for  increasing  annu- 
al production  of  cereals  by  16  million  met- 
ric tons  from  rainfed  land  and  by  9  million 
metric  tons  from  irrigated  land,  for  an  an- 
nual production  increase  of  25  million  met- 


ric tons.  This  compares  to  a  total  produc- 
tion of  42  million  metric  tons  in  the  period 
1977-79.  The  potential  average  annual  in- 
crease in  livestock  products  is  estimated  at 
1.04  million  metric  tons. 

Sub-Saharan  Africa  has  nine  major  river 
basins  running  through  several  countries  in 
the  Sahel,  central  and  southern  Africa.  Ir- 
rigation potential  can  be  compared  to  the 
American  West.  The  basins  offer  the  possi- 
bility of  putting  some  14  million  hectares 
under«irrigation.  Africa  is  estimated  to  have 
over  one-third  of  the  world's  potential 
hydropower  resources.  Energy  from 
hydropower  is  one  of  Africa's  greatest  un- 
derutilized resources.  The  natural  highways 
which  are  formed  by  the  rivers  can  serve  as 
low-energy  alternatives  for  moving  agricul- 
tural products  to  markets  and  supplies  to 
producers. 

The  Sahel  region  alone  could  put  2  to  6 
million  hectares  under  irrigation,  and  about 
1.8  million  of  that  could  be  under  irrigation 
by  the  year  2000.  This  alone  would  mean  a 
50  percent  increase  in  food  produced.  Sig- 
nificant production  increases  could  be 
achieved  through  intensification  of  dry  land 
production,  application  of  different  farm 
technologies  and  opening  of  new  lands 
through  onchocerciasis  and  other  disease 
control  programs. 

While  distribution  among  countries  is 
very  uneven,  Africa  is  a  major  producer  of 
minerals  such  as  copper,  cobalt,  chrome, 
and  uranium.  There  has  also  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  oil  deposits  locat- 
ed, particularly  in  coastal  waters.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  land  has  been  surveyed 
in  detail  and  the  potential  is  believed  far 
greater  than  current  production  levels 
would  suggest. 

With  respect  to  progress,  Africa's  ab- 
sorptive capacity  has  been  rapidly  enlarg- 
ing. Today,  an  estimated  60  percent  of  all 
school  age  children  are  in  primary  schools. 
Since  mid- 1960  annual  secondary  and  high- 
er education  enrollment  have  increased  by 
9.8  percent,  and  11.1  percent,  respectively. 
Conditions  are  being  created  which  will 
increase  Africa's  ability  to  use  its  greatest 
resource,  its  population. 

In  the  area  of  food  production,  new 
hybrid  cereal  varieties  have  been  devel- 
oped, seed  multiplication  activities 
replicated  and  agriculture  research  activi- 
ties initiated.  A  number  of  African  countries 
are  beginning  to  reexamine  food  pricing, 
parastatal  and  other  policies  affecting  food 
and  agriculture  production.  As  a  result  of  a 
joint  assessment  in  Senegal,  a  declaration 
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was  issued  calling  for  the  abolishment  of 
two  major  parastatals,  reorganizing  rural 
development  agencies  and  promoting  pri- 
vate cooperatives.  The  government  also 
plans  to  undertake  new  pricing  policies  and 
revamp  the  farm  credit  system.  In  Somalia 
parastatals  are  being  disbanded.  Private 
voluntary  organizations  are  continuing  to 
play  a  significant  role,  especially  at  the  grass 
roots  level,  in  the  implementation  of  AID- 
funded  activities.  Under  a  rural  enterprise 
development  project  in  Upper  Volta,  busi- 
ness practices  of  80  entrepreneurs  have 
been  upgraded,  loans  granted  to  120  en- 
trepreneurs, and  a  demonstration  farm  es- 
tablished, introducing  new  technology  such 
as  hand  mills,  peanut  presses  and  other 
implements. 

Description  of  the  FY  1 983  Program 

The  FY  1983  request  concentrates  the 
Agency's  efforts  on  a  small  number  of  key 
interrelated  problems  facing  the  African 
continent.  AID  assistance  will  continue  to 
stress  the  production  aspects  of  agriculture 
with  particular  emphasis  on  small  holders. 
In  that  context,  special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  institutional  development,  policy 
reform,  and  building  and  supporting  the 
private  sector  wherever  appropriate. 

Private  Sector  Activity 

AID  is  placing  special  emphasis  on  sup- 
port of  the  private  sector  of  African  econo- 
mies, particularly  for  indigenous  small-and 
medium-size  enterprises.  We  are  now 
reviewing  projects  to  assure  that  wherever 
appropriate  the  private  sector  is  used  and 
supported.  For  example,  in  Sudan  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  foreign  exchange 
associated  with  our  CIP  program  will  be 
reserved  for  imports  for  the  private  sector 
to  assure  that  it  will  be  able  to  update  its 
plant  and  equipment  and  operate  effi- 
ciently. We  are  also  actively  developing 
projects  to  be  funded  out  of  the  counterpart 
funds  which  will  be  designed  to  promote 
and  assist  small-and  medium-size  en- 
trepreneurs. Wherever  possible  we  will,  in 
association  with  AID's  Private  Enterprise 
Bureau,  be  alert  to  opportunities  for  the 
U.S.  private  sector  to  participate  in  African 
development  activities. 

We  believe  that  support  of  the  private 
sector  is  an  efficient  way  to  expand  employ- 
ment and  productivity.  Moreover,  maximiz- 
ing use  of  the  private  sector  will  lessen  the 
burden  of  already  overextended  govern- 
ments. 

We  expect  PVO  grants  of  approximately 
$31    million   in  Africa   in   FY    1983.   This 


includes  $25  million  from  DA  and  $6  mil- 
lion from  ESF  funds.  We  believe  that 
AID/PVO  cooperation  is  an  effective  means 
for  enhancing  the  impact  and  effectiveness 
of  our  efforts. 

Agriculture 

Helping  African  nations  increase  their 
food  and  agricultural  production  and  im- 
prove food  distribution  is  the  major  empha- 
sis of  AID's  development  assistance  pro- 
gram in  Africa. 

In  response  to  the  food  deficit  problem, 
AID  has  implemented  a  food/agricultural 
sector  assistance  strategy.  Its  three  major 
components  are: 

1.  Assist  in  creating  national  policies 
and  programs  that  give  farmers  adequate 
incentives  to  expand  agricultural  output, 
especially  of  food. 

2.  Assist  in  building  self-sustaining  in- 
stitutions that  provide  appropriate  technol- 
ogy, inputs,  and  services  at  the  time  and  in 
the  quantity  necessary-  for  effective  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  food  products. 

3.  Support  institutional  and  human  re- 
source development  programs  that  provide 
the  means  for  greater  participation  by  far- 
mers in  the  development  process,  including 
policy  planning,  to  build  popular  support 
and  acceptance  of  programs  necessary  for 
self-sustaining  growth. 

To  improve  efficiency  in  the  employ- 
ment of  both  AID  and  host  country  re- 
sources, AID  has  placed  an  increased  em- 
phasis on  host  country  economic  policies. 
This  effort  is  being  implemented  at  two 
levels.  At  the  macroeconomic  level  AID 
seeks  to  insure  that  its  country  programs 
are  consistent  with  the  intent  of  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and/or  World  Bank 
reform  agreements  with  host  countries. 
Where  possible  AID  measures  will  actively 
reinforce  host  countries'  efforts  to  comply 
with  these  agreements.  At  the  sector  level 
AID  will  seek  to  collaborate  with  host  coun- 
tries on  devising  ways  to  improve  specific 
policies.  AID  is  especially  interested  in  ob- 
taining adjustments  in  host  countries  which 
will  increase  the  influence  of  market  forces 
in  the  determination  of  agriculture  prices, 
liberalize  marketing  arrangements  and  ex- 
pand the  role  of  the  African  private  sector 
in  agriculture-related  activities.  Private  en- 
terprise activities  such  as  a  new  agribusiness 
development  project  in  Kenya,  along  with 
ongoing  activities  on  the  manufacture  of 
farm  implements  in  Uganda  and  Niger,  as 
well  as  training,  are  proposed  for  funding  in 
FY  1983. 
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Health 

The  goal  of  the  Africa  Bureau  health 
sector  development  program  is  to  assist  the 
countries  of  the  region  to  address  their 
health  problems  on  a  national  and  regional 
basis.  Health  programs  are  supported  for 
the  most  part  in  four  general  categories: 

Primary  Health  Care — These  mul- 
tidisciplinary  projects  provide  support  for 
systems  of  health  services  for  rural  commu- 
nities. Projects  usually  consist  of  training 
village  health  workers  and  their  supervisors 
and  providing  logistic  support.  Seven  basic 
services  are  recommended  for  primary 
health  care  systems.  $13.9  million  is  pro- 
posed. 

Health  Planning,  Management  and  Man- 
power Development — Training  and  techni- 
cal assistance  are  provided  to  countries  and 
regional  organizations  to  develop  national 
capabilities  to  manage  national  primary 
health  care  programs.  Bilateral,  regional, 
and  multilateral  projects  address  Africa's 
main  constraint  to  health  development — 
lack  of  health  manpower.  $2.3  million  is 
proposed  in  the  category. 

Water  and  Sanitation — Support  is  pro- 
vided for  developing  safe  water  sources  in 
rural  communities,  and  maintaining  envi- 
ronmental safeguards.  Education  of  com- 
munities is  an  important  aspect  of  these 
projects.  $4.7  million  is  proposed. 

Endemic  Disease  Control — Bilateral,  re- 
gional, and  multilateral  projects  address  the 
tropical  disease  problems  of  vast  geograph- 
ic areas.  Diseases  such  as  malaria,  schistoso- 
miasis, onchocerciasis,  and  trypanosomiasis 
are  endemic  in  most  of  Africa.  Programs 
include  surveillance,  sector  control,  treat- 
ment, chemoprophylaxis,  and  immuniza- 
tions. A  budget  of  $10  million  is  proposed. 

Population  Program 

In  Africa,  progress  in  the  population 
sector  has  been  slow.  As  Haven  North  and 
others  of  my  predecessors  have  noted  be- 
fore me,  the  population  issue  in  Africa  has 
to  be  approached  with  great  care  and  sensi- 
tivity. It  must  be  carefully  integrated  with 
the  provision  of  health  services,  with  the 
opportunities  for  improvement  in  income 
and  in  general  economic  growth  and  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Otherwise  it  will 
be  distorted  and  backfire  on  efforts  to  es- 
tablish programs. 

The  implementation  of  a  family  planning 
program  is  a  slow  and  difficult  process:  In 
part  it  is  a  matter  of  establishing  the  systems 
for  delivery  of  health  services  in  conjunc- 


tion with  family  planning;  in  part,  it  is 
institutional  and  a  lot  is  attitudinal.  It  is  a 
matter  of  what  people  want,  because  AID 
cannot  force  countries  to  accept  population 
programs. 

Seven  sub-Saharan  African  nations  (Bot- 
swana, Ghana,  Kenya,  Mauritius,  Rwanda, 
Senegal,  Uganda)  have  declared  national 
population  policies.  Several  others,  includ- 
ing Nigeria  and  Sudan,  have  recently  estab- 
lished national  population  councils.  Twen- 
ty-three countries  in  the  region  now  pro- 
vide family  planning  services  in  government 
clinics. 

Energy  and  the  Environment 

AID  must  continue  to  address  the  high 
cost  and  increasing  scarcity  of  energy  re- 
sources, deforestation  and  ecologically  un- 
sound agriculture  and  livestock  practices  if 
Africa's  productive  capability  is  to  be  pre- 
served and  expanded.  AID  will  support 
afforestation,  range  and  soil  conservation 
efforts.  These  activities  will  be  designed  as 
integrated  components  of  agriculture  pro- 
duction systems.  In  Mali,  Senegal,  and  Bu- 
rundi projects  will  focus  on  fuel  wood 
renewable  energy  technology. 

Education   and   Human   Resource   Development 

In  FY  1983,  AID  will  help  expand 
Africa's  human  resources  capacity.  Atten- 
tion will  be  devoted  to:  (1)  development 
administration  and  technical  skills  training, 
as  preconditions  to  institutional  develop- 
ment and  the  transfer  of  technology;  (2) 
strengthening  indigenous  private  voluntary 
organizations  (PVO's)  and  the  commercial 
private  sector  by  helping  them  develop 
management  and  entrepreneurial  skills, 
and  (3)  expanding  training  opportunities  in 
the  United  States  through  the  Africa  Man- 
power Development  Project. 

An  example  of  technical  skills  training 
and  development  administration  is  the  Ag- 
ricultural Education  Project  in  the  Came- 
roon, which  will  create  an  agricultural  uni- 
versity capable  of  training  managers,  re- 
searchers, planners,  and  teachers  who  can 
effectively  staff  the  agricultural  support  in- 
stitutions of  Cameroon. 

Sahel  Development  Program 

The  Sahel  Development  Progiam  was 
initiated  in  FY  1978  as  a  regional  effort 
through  which  eight  African  countries  co- 
operate with  Western  donors  and  oil 
producing  countries  of  the  Middle  East 
(OPEC).  Led  by  the  United  States  and 
France  under  the  Club  du  Sahel,  20  bilater- 
al donors  are  now  active  contributors  to  a 
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range  of  programs  and  projects  to  help  the 
Sahel  countries  become  self-sufficient  in 
food  and  to  construct  economic  infrastruc- 
tures which  will  assure  sustained  economic 
growth  and  a  better  and  more  secure  life  for 
their  people.  Donor  assistance  has  in- 
creased from  $1.1  billion  in  1976  to  $1.5 
billion  in  1980. 

Twenty  years  from  now,  the  Sahel  can  be 
feeding  itself.  Our  long-term  economic  ob- 
jective is  to  assist  the  countries  in  the  Sahel 
region  to  increase  agricultural  production 
to  levels  where  basic  food  imports  will  not 
be  necessary.  Sound  economies  in  the  re- 
gion will  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the 
countries  and  provide  opportunities  for 
U.S.  investments  as  well  as  access  to  miner- 
al resources  such  as  uranium  (Niger), 
phosphates  (Upper  Volta),  iron  (Mau- 
ritania), bauxite  (Mali). 

As  a  result  of  a  development  strategy 
agreed  to  by  the  donors  and  recipient  coun- 
tries, progress  is  being  made.  Agricultural 
research  programs  have  been  expanded 
and  strengthened;  extension  services  are 
reaching  the  farmer;  new  agricultural 
technologies  are  being  introduced;  range 
management  and  animal  health  improve- 
ments are  being  applied.  The  agriculture 
policy  picture  is  starting  to  improve.  In 
Senegal  and  Mali,  cereal  marketing  through 
the  private  sector  is  now  being  encouraged. 
The  Governments  of  Senegal,  Niger,  Mali, 
and  Upper  Volta  are  adjusting  cereal  pric- 
ing policies  to  provide  more  incentive  to 
the  farmer  for  both  production  and  market- 
ing. 

In  the  FY  1983  program,  AID  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  Sahel  development 
strategy  and  direct  resources  to  the  agricul- 
tural sector,  and  particularly  toward  rainfed 
agriculture  which  constitutes  the  mainstay 
of  Sahelian  agriculture.  AID  is  providing 
technical  assistance  and  key  inputs  to  assist 
in  developing  Sahelian  agriculture  capacity. 

AID  is  also  supporting  long-range  strate- 
gies to  develop  water  resources  in  the  Sene- 
gal and  Gambia  river  basins.  AID  is  sup- 
porting other  donor  efforts  through  its  re- 
gional program  which  concentrates  on  in- 
stitutional development  and  basins  plan- 
ning, and  through  the  development  of  small 
scale  irrigated  perimeters  which  have  an 
impact  in  the  individual  countries.  Of  the 
$93.8  million  request  in  FY  1983,  $27.6 
million  will  be  allotted  to  regional  pro- 
grams directly  benefiting  the  individual 
countries  in  the  basin  area.  The  balance  will 
be  allotted  to  seven  countries  in  the  region 
under  bilateral  programs. 


Our  assistance  to  Chad  has  been  limited 
to  relief  and  rehabilitation  together  with 
other  donors.  The  civil  war  has  brought 
extensive  damage  to  Chad's  economy.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  propose  to  continue  monitor- 
ing the  situation,  looking  for  improvements 
before  undertaking  any  extensive  or  long- 
term  development  projects. 

Sahelian  problems  with  financial  man- 
agement of  AID  funds  continue  to  be  a 
matter  of  serious  concern.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  correct  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
accounting  and  management  systems.  Host 
country  documents  are  being  verified  and 
accounting  systems  have  been  examined  to 
determine  their  adequacy  for  certification 
by  AID  officials  as  a  precondition  to  disbur- 
sement of  funds.  To  correct  the  deficien- 
cies, training  programs,  workshops,  and 
teams  have  been  developed  to  improve  the 
financial  management  of  the  local  institu- 
tions concerned  with  the  Sahel  programs 
and  projects.  Donor  and  recipient  countries 
have  acknowledged  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  and  collaborative  efforts  are  un- 
derway to  assure  efficient  use  of  funds  and 
accurate  accountability. 

The   Economic   Support   Fund   Program   (ESF) 

The  FY  1983  request  for  $325  million  is 
intended  to  provide  the  United  States  with 
the  resources  necessary  to  stem  the  spread 
of  further  economic  and  political  disruption 
and  to  support  the  efforts  of  friends  and 
allies  to  deal  with  threats  to  security  and 
independence.  Economic  Support  Funds 
totaling  $325  million  are  requested  for 
Sudan,  Somalia,  Kenya,  Mauritius, 
Seychelles,  Djibouti,  Zimbabwe,  Zambia, 
Botswana,  the  Southern  Africa  Regional 
Program,  Liberia,  Niger,  Senegal,  and 
Zaire. 

These  countries  are  currently  experienc- 
ing a  broad  range  of  economic  and  political 
problems,  such  as  balance-of-payments  and 
budgetary  deficits,  external  debt  burdens, 
deteriorating  terms  of  trade  and  declining 
output,  and  the  threat  of  political  instabili- 
ty- 

In  addition  to  the  political  and  security 
objectives  of  these  funds,  AID  makes  every 
effort  to  assure  that  they  have  developmen- 
tal effect  as  well.  For  instance,  in  Zambia 
and  Kenya  our  Commodities  Import  Pro- 
gram is  targeted  on  agricultural  inputs;  in 
Zimbabwe  80  percent  of  the  CIP  is  reserved 
for  the  private  sector,  with  local  currencies 
supporting  development  in  traditional 
areas.  ESF  funds  are  a  particularly  versatile 
development  instrument  when  used  as  pro- 
gram assistance  in  support  of  policy  reform. 
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P.L.  480 

The  FY  1983  program  request  for  P.L. 
480  is  $191.7  million  of  which  $117  million 
will  be  allocated  to  the  Title  I  category. 
Within  Title  I,  $43  million  will  be  directed 
to  Title  III.  The  $74.7  million  balance  of 
the  request  will  be  devoted  to  Title  II. 

By  legislation,  P.L.  480  embodies  several 
objectives,  among  them  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  P.L.  480  recipient 
countries.  The  Africa  Bureau  is  committed 
to  fostering  sustained  development  as  the 
objective  of  its  assistance  through  P.L.  480 
food  resources.  Specifically,  the  Africa  Bu- 
reau seeks  to  utilize  P.L.  480  resources 
(sales  revenues  and/or  commodities)  to  ad- 
dress and  alleviate  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  need  for  food  assistance,  particularly  in 
the  agricultural  and  rural  sectors.  The  Ad- 
ministrator has  instructed  our  field  mis- 
sions to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  P.L. 
480  food  aid  by:  a)  seeking  policy  dialogue 
with  host  governments  on  ways  to  alleviate 
the  constraints  to  improved  food  security; 
and  b)  increasing  the  degree  of  integration 
of  P.L.  480  programs  within  the  total  AID 
development  assistance  program. 

Self-help  measures,  under  Title  I  use  of 
local  currency  sales  revenues,  and  policy 
dialogue,  or  integration  with  other  forms  of 
nonfood  assistance  are  intended  to  enhance 
the  development  impact  of  Title  I.  The 
Title  III  program  will  be  continued  in 
Sudan  and  Senegal  and  a  new  program  may 
be  initiated  in  Somalia. 

Title  II  grant  commodities  have  been 
traditionally  channeled  into  direct  food  dis- 
tribution programs  through  maternal-child 
health  centers,  school  feeding  programs 
and  food  for  work  projects,  all  of  which  are 
administered  by  U.S.  registered  private  vol- 
untary organizations  or  by  the  World  Food 
Program,  similarly  under  Title  II,  Section 
206,  we  are  undertaking  programs  for  food 
for  development  in  Cape  Verde,  Mau- 
ritania, and  Upper  Volta. 

Other  Donor  Coordination 

As  the  Berg  report14noted,  donor  coor- 
dination deserves  special  emphasis  at  this 
time.  The  serious  problems  faced  by  many 
African  countries  can  only  be  met  by  in- 
tegrated projects  and  programs.  Moreover, 
as  certain  governments  find  themselves  less 
and  less  capable  of  meeting  the  recurrent 
costs  associated  with  various  projects,  proj- 
ect and  program  planning  requires  an  as- 
sessment of  total  donor  activities  as  well  as 
those  of  individual  donors. 


The  extent  of  the  problem  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  although  the  United  States 
is  a  major  aid  contributor  in  Africa,  our 
assistance  accounts  for  only  7  percent  of 
total  official  development  assistance.  There 
are  no  less  than  52  bilateral  donors  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa;  the  17-member  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Council  (DAC)  of  the 
OECD,  7  Arab/OPEC,  9  Arab  multilateral, 
12  other  multilateral,  and  7  East  bloc.  In 
addition,  there  were  34  American  PVO's 
associated  with  AID  alone  in  FY  1981.  Each 
of  these  donors  has  its  own  policies,  proce- 
dures, and  programs. 

AID  is  promoting  greater  cooperation 
among  donors  in  several  ways  by  encourag- 
ing ongoing  cooperative  efforts  in  such 
donor  groups  as  CDA  (Cooperation  for 
Development  in  Africa,  formerly  CADA) 
and  the  Sahel  program,  and  through  coop- 
erative efforts  with  African  groups  such  as 
ECOWAS  and  SADCC.  We  are  also  seeking 
opportunities  for  cofinancing  with  other 
donors,  both  bilateral  and  multilateral. 
Thank  You. 


Document  545 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  International 
Affairs  (Leland)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee,  April  21,  198215 

The  Case  for  U.S. 
Participation  in  the 
Replenishment  of  the 
African  Development 
Fund 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  testify 
today  in  support  of  authorization  legislation 
for  U.S.  participation  in  the  third  replenish- 
ment of  the  African  Development  Fund 
(AFDF).  As  you  know,  final  negotiations  for 
the  replenishment  agreement  were  com- 


14  Reference  is  to  Accelerated  Development  in  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa:  An  Agenda  for  Action,  prepared  bv 
Elliot  J.  Berg  for  the  World  Bank  in  1981. 


15  Source:  The  African  Development  Fund:  Hearing 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Development 
Institutions  and  Finance  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1982),  pp.  6-17.  On  December  21,  1982,  Con- 
gress approved  $50  million  for  the  African  Devel- 
opment Fund;  see  P.L.  97-377,  Continuing  Ap- 
propriations for  Fiscal  Year  1983  (96  Stat.  1831). 
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pleted  in  February  this  year.  This  is  the  first 
multilateral  development  bank  replenish- 
ment to  be  negotiated  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  fit  with- 
in the  budgetary  planning  parameters  es- 
tablished for  the  multilateral  development 
banks.  The  agreement  also  fits  within  the 
framework  of  the  assessment  on  U.S.  partic- 
ipation in  the  banks  which  we  have  recently 
completed.  One  of  the  cardinal  principles 
of  the  assessment  is  that  concessional  assis- 
tance should  be  targeted  toward  the 
poorest  and  least  developed  countries. 
That  is  certainly  the  case  with  regard  to 
Africa,  which  contains  two-thirds  of  the 
countries  currently  classified  as  "low  in- 
come." The  administration  has  consulted 
with  Congress  during  the  course  of  negotia- 
tions for  this  particular  replenishment  over 
the  past  year. 

We  are  requesting  authorization  for 
$150  million.  This  is  a  relatively  modest 
sum  in  terms  of  U.S.  subscriptions  and 
contributions  which  have  been  made  to 
other  multilateral  development  banks.  It 
represents  a  small  increase  in  nominal 
terms  over  the  $125  million  which  was 
authorized  by  Congress  in  June  1980  for 
our  contribution  to  the  second  replenish- 
ment of  the  AFDF,  but  constitutes  little  if 
any  increase  in  real  terms  when  considering 
the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  years  between  the 
last  replenishment  and  this  one. 

The  funds  to  be  authorized  under  this 
legislation  would  be  appropriated  in  three 
equal  annual  installments  of  $50  million 
each  in  FY  1983-85.  Actual  expenditures  of 
funds  would  lag  that  schedule  by  several 
years  because  drawdowns  are  tied  to 
disbursements  required  for  implementation 
of  specific  projects.  Prior  experience  with 
African  Development  Fund  drawdowns 
suggests  that  budgetary  outlays  arising 
from  this  request  will  be  minimal  over  the 
next  several  years.  Our  current  estimate  is 
that  only  about  $40  million  of  the  $150 
million  total  will  have  been  expended 
through  the  end  of  FY  1987. 

This  request  would  provide  funds  for  the 
U.S.  share  of  a  replenishment  totaling 
about  $1060  million.  The  U.S.  share  of  the 
replenishment  would  be  14.2  percent.  This 
is  a  decrease  from  our  16.5  percent  share  of 
the  current  replenishment.  The  United 
States  would  be  the  largest  single  contribu- 
tor of  new  resources,  closely  followed  by- 
Japan  which  is  contributing  $140  million,  or 
13.3  percent  of  the  total.  On  a  cumulative 
basis,   however,  Japan   would  remain   the 


largest  single  contributor  of  Fund  re- 
sources, taking  account  of  contributions 
made  under  the  initial  mobilization  and  the 
first  two  replenishments.  Other  significant 
contributors  to  the  replenishment  include 
the  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  who  are  together  providing 
34.5  percent  of  the  total,  and  Canada, 
which  is  providing  nearly  8  percent  of  the 
total.  In  addition,  a  number  of  OPEC  coun- 
tries and  some  developing  countries  from 
outside  the  region,  including  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Korea,  and  India  are  making  contri- 
butions to  the  replenishment.  Altogether 
there  are  24  donor  countries  in  addition  to 
the  African  Development  Bank,  itself,  which 
will  be  contributing  $26.3  million  to  the 
replenishment. 

The  resources  to  be  provided  under  the 
replenishment  will  be  used  to  finance  Afri- 
can Development  Fund  projects  over  the 
period  1982-84.  Lending  by  the  Fund  dur- 
ing the  period  will  continue  to  emphasize 
projects  designed  to  increase  food  produc- 
tion for  domestic  consumption  and  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities  for  ex- 
port. Other  sectors  which  will  receive  em- 
phasis are  transportation  (primarily  the  up- 
grading of  rural  roads  and  tracks);  public 
utilities  (primarily  potable  water  supplies 
and   sewage);   and   health   and   education. 

African  countries  confront  some  of  the 
most  basic  developmental  problems  and 
the  lending  program  of  the  Fund  is  oriented 
toward  making  a  significant  contribution  in 
such  areas.  For  example,  in  some  parts  of 
the  Sahel,  financial  help  is  needed  to  build 
deeper  wells  with  concrete  liners  and  covers 
in  rural  villages  so  that  a  supply  of  water  will 
be  available  on  a  reliable  basis  through  the 
dry  season  and  be  kept  reasonably  clean 
from  infestation  by  rodents  and  contamina- 
tion by  trash. 

Education  and  vocational  training  pro- 
grams are  badly  needed  to  relieve  shortages 
of  personnel  who  are  qualified  to  imple- 
ment development  programs.  This  short- 
age of  trained  individuals  has  been  a  very 
serious  bottleneck  to  further  economic 
progress  in  that  area.  In  addition,  more 
programs  are  needed  to  reduce  endemic 
diseases  and  to  raise  the  level  of  health  care 
in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

U.S.  support  for  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund  is  based  on  a  wide  and  rapidly 
expanding  spectrum  of  interests  which  this 
country  has  on  that  continent. 

U.S.  economic  interests  in  Africa  have 
increased  at  a  rapid  rate  in  recent  years. 
Private  investment  by  U.S.  firms  and  indi- 
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viduals  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  now  ap- 
proaching the  $6  billion  level.  Our  exports 
to  all  of  Africa  in  1981  totaled  $11  billion 
and  our  imports  were  S27  billion.  Although 
the  majority  of  this  trade  has  been  with 
South  Africa  and  Nigeria,  there  is  a  large 
potential  for  further  growth  in  trade  with  a 
number  of  other  African  countries. 

I  should  also  point  out,  on  the  supply 
side,  that  sub-Saharan  African  countries  are 
a  source  of  minerals  considered  essential 
for  our  own  national  development  and  de- 
fense. These  minerals  include  critical  quan- 
tities of  chrome  for  our  automobile  and 
defense  industries,  manganese  for  steel,  co- 
balt for  jet  engines  and  mining  equipment, 
as  well  as  copper,  industrial  diamonds,  and 
mica.  I  believe  it  is  also  important  to  re- 
member that  Nigeria,  which  became  our 
principal  supplier  of  foreign  oil  during  the 
1973  oil  embargo,  remains  the  second  larg- 
est foreign  source  for  us  today,  and  that 
Angola  and  Gabon  have  also  begun  to  ex- 
port oil  in  greater  quantities. 

The  U.S.  interest  in  Africa  is  very  much  a 
humanitarian  one.  Most  of  the  countries  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa  have  extremely  low  per 
capita  incomes  and  very  limited  ability  to 
provide  even  the  most  basic  services  for 
their  people.  Progress  has  been  made  in  all 
economic  sectors  over  the  past  two  decades 
throughout  the  continent.  However,  that 
progress  has  been  painfully  slow  and  most 
countries  in  the  region  have  been  extremely 
hard  hit  by  economic  reversals  in  recent 
years  as  a  result  of  international  economic 
developments.  These  include  slower 
growth  in  developed  countries,  higher  en- 
ergy prices,  the  relatively  small  increase  in 
trade  in  primary  products,  and  adverse 
terms  of  trade  for  copper  and  iron  ore 
exporters.  In  1979,  per  capita  income  in  the 
region  was  $4 1 1  ($329  if  Nigeria  is  ex- 
cluded). Death  rates  in  Africa  are  the  high- 
est in  the  world  and  the  life  expectancy  of 
47  years  is  the  lowest.  Fifteen  to  twenty 
percent  of  all  children  die  by  their  first 
birthday  and  only  25  percent  of  the  people 
are  able  to  have  clean  water. 

There  is  a  longstanding  and  widely  ac- 
cepted tradition  in  our  country  of  providing 
assistance  to  those  most  in  need  and  our 
participation  in  the  African  Development 
Fund  is  an  important  means  of  helping  to 
alleviate  the  destitution  which  prevails  in 
most  of  Africa. 

U.S.  participation  in  the  African  Devel- 
opment Fund  is  not  the  only  way  for  us  to 
advance  U.S.  interests  in  Africa.  Our  partic- 
ipation is,  however,  a  highly  visible  way  for 


us  to  demonstrate  our  willingness  to  work 
cooperatively  with  other  donor  countries 
and  with  African  countries  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  their  economic  problems.  The  Afri- 
can Development  Bank  group,  of  which  the 
Fund  is  part,  is  the  largest  of  the  regional 
economic  institutions  on  the  continent  and 
it  has  active  lending  programs  in  more  than 
40  of  its  member  countries. 

From  an  administrative  and  operational 
viewpoint,  the  African  Development  Bank 
group  is  less  effective  and  efficient  than  the 
other  multilateral  development  banks. 
However,  its  management  has  recognized 
the  problems  it  has  in  these  two  areas  and  is 
taking  a  number  of  steps  to  improve  the 
situation.  They  have,  for  example,  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  recruit  more  highly 
qualified  staff  and  to  increase  training  op- 
portunities for  staff  members  who  are  al- 
ready on  board.  Upgrading  of  staff  has  been 
carried  out  through  overseas  training  as- 
signments with  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  as  well  as  through 
on-the-job  training  which  is  supervised  by 
technical  experts  from  developed  countries. 
We  will  continue  to  monitor  the  progress 
made  by  the  Bank  group  in  this  area  as  well 
as  in  the  area  of  operations  and  encourage 
them  to  make  further  improvements. 

I  should  also  emphasize  our  belief  that 
government  economic  policies  in  some  Af- 
rican countries  have  had  the  effect  of  im- 
peding economic  growth.  The  World 
Bank's  Accelerated  Development  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa:  Agenda  for  Action  makes  this  point 
abundantly  clear.  It  indicates  that  inap- 
propriate trade  and  exchange  rate  policies 
have  overprotected  industries,  held  back 
agriculture,  and  absorbed  too  much  of  the 
limited  administrative  capacity.  The  report 
points  out  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  administrative  constraints  in  mo- 
bilizing and  managing  resources  for  devel- 
opment programs  and  that  there  has  been  a 
consistent  bias  against  agriculture  in  terms 
of  price,  tax,  and  exchange  rate  policies.  We 
agree  with  this  assessment  and  we  also 
believe  that  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  role  of  the  private  sector  in 
the  development  process  in  Africa. 

Clearly,  the  African  Development  Bank 
group  cannot  play  the  primary  role  in  en- 
couraging the  African  countries  to  move 
away  from  inappropriate  economic  policies 
which  they  are  now  following.  That  role 
belongs  to  the  World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  However,  we  believe 
the  African  Development  Bank  group  can 
be  an  important  actor  in  this  process  and  we 
will  be  encouraging  them  to  take  a  larger 
role. 
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To  sum  up,  the  economic  conditions 
which  exist  in  most  African  countries  are  a 
compelling  argument  for  U.S.  participation 
in  this  replenishment  of  the  African  Devel- 
opment Fund.  We  believe  that  we  can  make 
a  useful  contribution,  not  only  in  financial 
terms  but  also  in  terms  of  improving  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  Fund 
and  in  making  it  a  more  viable  force  for 
development.  We  are  also  confident  that  we 
can  work  within  the  African  Development 
Fund  to  encourage  African  countries  in  the 
direction  of  sound,  market-based  strategies 
for  development.  We  hope  that  congres- 
sional approval  of  this  replenishment  re- 
quest will  be  forthcoming  in  order  to  assure 
the  continued  work  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life 
in  Africa. 


Document  546 

Address  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs  (Lyman)  Before  the 
Conference  on  Continuity  and  Change  in 
Africa,  Monterey,  California,  May  1, 
1982"> 

Changes  in  Africa  and 
Challenges  for  U.S.  Policy 
in  Africa 

In  my  address  tonight,  I  want  to  speak  of 
some  underlying  changes  taking  place  in 
Africa  and  the  challenges  they  present  to 
American  foreign  policy. 

I  am  aware  that  trying  to  capture  a  sense 
of  significant  trends,  to  extricate  oneself 
enough  from  the  problems  that  are  at  the 
front  of  our  attention  at  the  moment,  in 
order  to  gain  a  larger  historical  perspective, 
is  risky.  What  seems  to  be  an  emerging 
trend  today  may  prove  to  have  been  but  a 
flash-in-the-pan  a  few  years  from  now,  yet  I 
believe  we  can  identify  very  significant 
changes  taking  place  in  Africa  and  at  least 
speculate  on  their  implications. 

There  are  six  areas  of  change  that  I 
would  emphasize: 

The  first  is  the  passing  of  the  first  inde- 
pendence generation.  This  is  an  incomplete 
process,  one  going  on  before  our  eyes,  and 
for  that  reason  all  the  more  fascinating; 


16  Source:  Department  of  State  files. 


Senghor,  Nkrumah,  Kenyatta,  are  gone. 
And  those  other  major  figures  of  that  same 
era,  Haile  Selassie  and  Tubman,  are  also 
gone.  A  small  band  of  elder  statesmen — 
Houphouet,  Nyerere,  Kaunda,  Banda, 
Ahidjo,  Sekou  Toure — are  still  on  the  scene 
and  playing  significant  roles.  But  their  sig- 
nificance arises  in  part  because  their  own 
role  has  evolved  and  is  changing  before  our 
eyes. 

For  example,  the  older  Marxists — those 
who  seemed  so  formidable  in  their  Marxist 
commitment  in  the  past — have  "mellowed" 
(if  I  can  use  that  phrase — the  Soviets  would 
have  another).  Several  such  leaders  are  no 
longer  enamored  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Socialist  bloc,  have  long  since  ended  their 
enmity  toward  conservative  neighbors, 
warn  in  fact  against  radicalism  in  the  OAU, 
and  actively  seek  Western  private  invest- 
ment. Guinea  is  one  such  state,  and  in  its 
wake,  other  long-time  Marxist  states — 
Congo,  Equatorial  Guinea — have  begun  to 
move  in  the  same  direction.  A  subtle  proc- 
ess is  evident  in  these  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  change:  The  dream  of  African  so- 
cialism which  several  prominent  early  inde- 
pendence leaders  articulated,  has  become 
tarnished  by  the  grim  reality,  after  two 
decades,  of  terribly  limited  progress. 

While  the  leadership  and  some  of  the 
early  themes  of  African  independence  are 
changing,  however,  the  new  generation  has 
not  revealed  a  clear  and  distinct  pattern. 
There  are  in  fact  contrasting  tendencies. 
We  would  be  wise  to  avoid  generalizations. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  prudent  to  expect 
that  this  new  generation  as  a  whole  has  a 
world  view  much  at  variance  with  that  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties. They  have  no  direct  experience  with 
the  colonial  period.  Yet  many  have  even 
stronger  views  on  neocolonial,  black/white, 
social,  and  economic  issues  than  many  of 
their  predecessors.  The  role  of  this  new 
generation  will  be  especially  marked  in  the 
military,  where  young  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers  are  anxious  to  have 
greater — if  not  total — influence  over  the 
course  of  national  life.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portant in  terms  of  the  new  leadership's 
dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  generation  which  is  some- 
what disdainful  of  the  postindependence 
generation,  and  finds  the  latter's  policies 
toward  and  relationships  with  other  coun- 
tries as  well  as  toward  economic  develop- 
ment, either  irrevelant  or  at  least  open  to 
serious  question.  This  will  cut  both  ways, 
toward  associations  with  the  West  and  mo- 
dels of  development  fashioned  by  that  as- 
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sociation,  and — as  already  noted — toward 
associations  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  second  significant  change  in  Africa 
is  that  the  newer  independent  states,  those 
which  gained  independence  in  the  1970's, 
are  more  radical  than  almost  any  of  their 
predecessors.  There  is  an  irony  here  that 
radicalism  should  burst  forth  in  these  states 
as  its  ardor  fades  in  earlier  radical  states.  In 
the  first  flush  of  this  phenomenon — the 
coming  to  power  of  Frelimo  in  Mozam- 
bique, the  MPLA  in  Angola,  and  equally 
significant  as  part  of  this  same  period,  the 
revolution  in  Ethiopia — the  new  radical 
states  appeared  as  possibly  the  "model"  for 
the  new  generation,  replacing  the  romantic 
image  of  Nyerere  or  the  quasi-charismatic 
appeal  of  Nkrumah.  Today  one  can  ques- 
tion that,  as  these  states  exhibit  continued 
civil  war,  failures  in  development,  and 
heavy  dependence  on  the  Soviets. 

Yet  their  radical  philosophy  stands  as  an 
alternative  for  some  of  today's  new  genera- 
tion, especially  those  disillusioned  with  a 
generation  of  more  conservative  policies 
that  produced  their  own  failures.  As  such,  it 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  dynamic  of  today's 
Africa.  In  Ghana,  one  can  literally  feel  the 
tension  from  this  dynamic:  Intense  young 
reformers — radicals  for  sure— convinced 
that  it  is  possible,  indeed,  imperative,  to 
make  a  "new  Ghanaian",  and  seeking  to 
utilize  those  tactics  of  mass  mobilization — 
people's  defense  committees,  kebeles,  what 
have  you — to  obtain  direct  participation  of 
the  masses,  and  to  "educate"  them  for  this 
purpose.  Against  these  tendencies  stand 
others,  also  reformers,  but  clinging  to  a 
more  pragmatic,  Western-oriented  model 
of  development,  hoping  that  there  is  re- 
demption still  in  that  process,  and  justifia- 
bly fearful  of  the  authoritarian  imperatives 
that  hover  behind  the  propositions  of  their 
radical  rivals.  How  much  more  experimen- 
tation, how  much  more  suffering,  is  neces- 
sary before  these  tensions  are  resolved  is 
not  certain,  but  Ghana  suggests  not  a  little. 

Third  is  the  economic  crisis  that  now  is 
spreading  across  Africa — gripping,  like  a 
vice,  the  economies  of  Zambia,  Sudan, 
Liberia,  Zaire,  Tanzania,  and  Ghana,  which 
lurch  now  from  crisis  to  crisis,  but  spread- 
ing too  to  Senegal,  Kenya,  and  indeed  Ivory 
Coast.  As  commodity  markets  continue 
weak,  debt  burdens  are  reaching  impossible 
levels,  production  as  well  as  prices  continue 
to  fall,  and  the  terms  default  and  bankrupt- 
cy are  heard  with  ominous  frequency.  It  has 
become  fashionable  in  some  quarters  to 
speak  of  the  predictability  of  this  crisis;  that 
it  comes  almost  as  divine  retribution  for  20 


years  of  misguided  African  policies,  narrow 
urban-based  political  favoritism,  and  reck- 
less acquisition  of  debt.  All  these  factors  are 
indeed  very  relevant  to  today's  crisis.  But 
outsiders  played  their  role  too,  sometimes 
contributing  to  these  very  tendencies,  at 
best  only  mildly  critical  of  them.  The  fact  is 
that,  aside  from  a  few  Cassandras,  who 
always  will  predict  disaster,  few  if  any  of  us 
involved  in  African  development  over  the 
last  decade  or  two  anticipated  the  extent  of 
the  economic  crisis  now  facing  Africa. 

And  perhaps  most  unsettling  for  those  of 
us  who  participated  in  development  pro- 
grams and  projects  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, we  see  what  progress  we  thought  was 
being  made  disintegrating  before  our  eyes; 
roads  falling  apart,  clinics  and  hospitals 
growing  filthy  and  lacking  in  even  a  sem- 
blance of  drugs,  buildings  in  every  capital 
growing  shabbier  and  peeling  apart  every 
day.  And  this  is  not  a  thing  of  recent  origin. 
I  recall  studying  a  rural  roads  proposal  in 
Ethiopia  in  1977,  a  project  to  construct  ten 
roads,  and  was  crestfallen  to  find  that  seven 
of  the  ten  were  not  new  roads  at  all,  but 
roads  built  by  the  Italians  30  years  before 
that  had  virtually  disappeared  from  lack  of 
care.  We  were  not  building  anew,  but  sim- 
ply tapping  out  an  old  pattern  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  problem  we  did  not  yet  un- 
derstand. 

In  summary,  the  crisis  in  Africa  is  one 
whose  origins  go  deeper  than  today's  world 
recession.  As  such  it  is  of  a  different  charac- 
ter than  that  which  grips  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  Third  World.  Africa  enters  this  reces- 
sion, after  two  decades  of  independence, 
without  one  country — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Ivory  Coast — having  reached 
the  point  of  industrialized  take-off  of  a 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  or  Singapore,  let 
alone  having  achieved  the  social  infrastruc- 
ture of  a  Sri  Lanka. 

Africans  and  donors  alike  must  now  rec- 
ognize that  there  were  fundamental  flaws  in 
the  policies,  theories,  emphases,  and  exper- 
iments which  we  pursued  over  the  past  20 
years.  Perhaps,  as  Uma  Lele  suggested  in  a 
recent  article,17  we  all  grossly  underesti- 
mated the  importance  of  human  resource 
development — including  and  especially  at 
the  policy  level.  Perhaps,  as  the  World  Bank 
has  recently  argued,  the  fault  is  in  policies 
and  programs  which  subsidized  inefficient 
industries   at   the  expense  of  agriculture, 


17  See  "Rural  Africa:  Modernization,  Equity, 
and  Long-term  Development,"  Science  magazine, 
February  6,  1981,  pp.  547-553. 
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high  exchange  rates  at  the  expense  of  ex- 
ports, urban  consumption  over  rural  pro- 
duction, and  state  bureaucracies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  private  sector.  Perhaps,  as  one 
observer  has  remarked,  the  political  king- 
dom— of  ideologies,  urban-based  politics, 
fragile  political  systems — destroyed  the 
framework  of  economic  rationality. 

If  so,  this  crisis,  which  now  rocks  nearly 
every  country  in  Africa,  and  which  is  cutting 
back  the  budget  of  nearly  every  develop- 
ment activity  started  in  the  last  20  years,  is 
having  enormous  political  consequences  in 
turn.  One  is  that  countries  are  experienc- 
ing, with  galling  bitterness,  a  new  depend- 
ence— this  time  on  the  institutional  mecha- 
nism of  the  IMF — a  dependence  not  only  on 
its  funds,  but  on  its  blessing  of  its  policies. 
Elements  of  policy — right  or  wrong — which 
were  considered  privileges  of  sovereignty: 
credit,  budgets,  exchange  rates — but  even 
more,  choice  of  political-economic  philoso- 
phy— are  now  the  province  of  international 
technocrats.  Twenty-two  African  countries 
have  approached  the  IMF — triple  the  num- 
ber 2  years  ago.  It  is  the  savior,  and  it  has 
become,  alas,  the  new  symbol  of  neocoloni- 
alism. 

Second,  the  economic  structural  changes 
that  are  demanded  in  this  crisis  are  tearing 
up  the  economic  support  of  African  politi- 
cal systems  as  we  have  known  them,  forcing 
an  end  to  cheap  urban  food,  protected 
industry,  cheap  credit.  The  political  frame- 
work of  these  societies  is  threatened,  as  the 
riots  in  Sudan,18  the  coup  in  Ghana,  the 
threat  of  left-wing  authoritarianism  in  other 
countries  all  attest,  as  does  the  increasingly 
heard  cry  in  Africa  that  it  is  better  to  return 
to  the  bush  than  submit  to  the  regimen 
being  demanded.  For  the  United  States, 
unwilling  anymore  to  subsidize  uneconomic 
policies,  unable  to  finance  a  painless  transi- 
tion to  new  economic  structures,  yet  reluc- 
tant to  see  its  friends  threatened  by  unrest 
and  instability,  the  crisis  is  also  of  great 
consequence. 

The  fourth  underlying  change  is  the 
growth  of  defense  as  a  major  factor  in 
African  national  priorities.  Africanists  and 
idealists  alike  hoped  to  shelter  Africa  from 


18  On  January  3,  1983,  students  in  Khartoum 
rioted  to  protest  the  increase  in  sugar  prices.  On 
January  4,  Sudanese  police  arrested  21  leading 
southern  Sudanese  politicians  charging  them  with 
forming  an  illegal  party,  the  Council  for  the  Unity 
of  South  Sudan.  For  further  information,  see 
Keesing's  Contemporary  Archives,  April  16,  1982,  p. 
31444;  New  York  Times,  January  9,  1982,  p.  2;  and 
Washington  Post,  January  13,  1982,  p.  A18. 


that  element  of  modern  nationhood.  But 
defense  concerns  have  grown — Tanzania, 
Ethiopia,  Nigeria,  Angola,  Mozambique, 
Sudan,  Zambia,  and  now  increasingly 
Kenya,  Botswana,  Senegal,  and  others  are 
accepting  large  defense  expenditures  as  an 
unavoidable  part  of  national  independence. 
The  threats  vary,  as  do  the  degree  of  out- 
side influence,  but  the  pattern  is  clear.  With 
growing  defense  concerns,  old  barriers  on 
weapons  systems  are  broken.  Armaments, 
once  prohibitively  expensive  for  any  Afri- 
can country,  are  steadily  becoming  part  of 
the  common  arsenal.  Ground-to-air  mis- 
siles, sophisticated  radar,  tanks,  air  trans- 
port, modern  forms  of  night  weaponry,  jet 
fighters — all  are  finding  their  way  into  Afri- 
can military  establishments.  There  is  no 
overall  mechanism  to  control  it,  no  struc- 
ture to  limit  it.  The  Soviets  supply  60  per- 
cent of  the  arms  to  Africa,  but  once  they  are 
there,  there  is  a  secondary  market  in  Soviet 
parts  and  replacements  in  which  Egypt, 
Sudan,  and  Somalia — to  say  nothing  of 
Libya,  China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Viet- 
nam— can  actively  participate.  With  the 
growth  of  defense  comes  also  an  even 
greater  role  of  the  African  military. 

Fifth,  events  since  1974  have  changed 
dramatically  the  dynamics  of  southern 
Africa,  that  area  that  contains  two-thirds  of 
Africa's  GNP  and  the  most  controversial 
and  far-reaching  elements  of  African  poli- 
tics. In  1974,  the  Portuguese  colonial  em- 
pire collapsed  suddenly  and  dramatically. 
In  the  wake  of  that  collapse,  the  relation- 
ship between  South  Africa  and  the  region 
around  it  changed.  Militantly  Marxist 
regimes  came  to  power  where  there  had 
been  a  colonial  buffer,  the  liberation  move- 
ment assumed  power  in  the  once  compan- 
ion state  of  Rhodesia.  Into  this  cauldron  of 
changing  forces  and  new  conflicts,  the 
USSR  and  Cuba  inserted  themselves,  with 
greater  degree,  and  risks,  of  direct  involve- 
ment than  ever  before  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  competing  in  effect  with  South 
Africa  to  control  the  future  of  the  region. 

The  result  is  that  while  three  colonial 
territories  have  gained  independence, 
removing  one  great  source  of  instability, 
the  region  is  now  more  fraught  with  the 
danger  of  major  violence — and  perhaps 
large-scale  military  activity — than  ever  be- 
fore. Tensions  are  high,  and  the  dangers 
are  enormous,  not  only  for  African  states  of 
the  region  but  for  the  long-term  political 
and  economic  interests  of  the  West. 

This  situation  lends  a  whole  new  urgency 
to  Western  engagements  in  the  region. 
Only   the   Western   powers   can   broker   a 
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situation  of  peaceful  and  constructive  rela- 
tionships between  black  African  states  and 
South  Africa  while  supportive  of  changes 
within  South  Africa — and  only  the  West  can 
counter  Soviet  and  Cuban  influence,  if  the 
counterweight  is  not  to  be  the  growing  use 
of  South  African  military  power  with  all  the 
implications  that  would  have  for  the  inde- 
pendent states  on  its  borders.  Thus  there 
has  been  a  new  and  far  more  intensive 
involvement  of  the  United  States  in  this 
region  since  1975.  And  while  focused  today 
on  Namibia  and  the  search  for  an  interna- 
tionally accepted  solution  to  that  problem, 
this  engagement  cannot  stop  once  that 
issue  is  resolved.  Nowhere  else  in  Africa  are 
we  likely  to  be,  and  required  to  be,  so 
intensively  involved  diplomatically  and  eco- 
nomically over  the  next  decade,  drawing  on 
as  wide  an  array  of  foreign  policy  instru- 
ments as  we  can  to  address  the  complex  of 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social  is- 
sues there;  all  of  which  impinge  upon  our 
interests  and  our  objectives. 

Sixth  and  finally,  Africa  has  become, 
beyond  just  southern  Africa,  increasingly 
enmeshed  in  global  politics  including  su- 
perpower rivalry.  That  has  always  been  a 
two-edged  sword  for  those  who  liked  to 
argue  for  Africa's  importance  in  terms  of  its 
minerals  and  strategic  location,  but  tried  at 
the  same  time  to  deny  that  superpower 
competition  should  have  a  role.  However, 
the  geopolitical  realities  in  Africa  cannot  be 
denied — or  ignored.  Africa's  East  Coast  is 
part  of  the  strategic  struggle  for  control  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  oil  transport 
lanes  of  southwest  Asia.  Soviet  arms  in 
Zambia  and  Botswana,  and  with  SWAPO 
and  the  Katangan  rebels,  Cuban  troops  in 
Angola  and  Ethiopia,  Russian  reconnais- 
sance planes  covering  the  South  Atlantic 
from  bases  in  Africa — these  are  realities 
that  neither  Africa  nor  the  West  can  ignore. 
In  turn,  American  access  agreements  in 
Somalia  and  Kenya,19  Western  allied  coop- 
eration in  the  defense  of  Zaire,  French  and 
American  support  of  OAU  peacekeeping 
forces  in  Chad,  American  military  exercises 
in  Liberia  and  Sudan  all  have  a  basis  in  both 
Western  and  African  security.  No  longer 
can  anyone  say  Africa  is  not  part  of  the  total 
crosscurrent  of  major  international  rival- 
ries. 

And  Africans,  if  bemoaning  the  fact  on 
the  one  hand,  seek  it  on  the  other.  Partly 


19  Regarding  the  U.S.  and  Somalia  Access 
Agreement,  signed  on  August  22,  1980,  see  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977-1980,  pp. 
1237-1238.  Regarding  the  U.S.  and  Kenya  Access 
Agreement,  signed  on  June  26,  1980,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,   September   1980,  p.  80. 


out  of  perceived  needs  of  their  own,  but 
partly  too  because  African  nations  do  in- 
deed see  themselves  as  part  of  global  poli- 
tics, they  have  sought  out  superpower  in- 
volvement, asked  for  superpower  protec- 
tion, and  not  infrequently  sided  in  super- 
power conflicts  out  of  their  own  convic- 
tions. 

Given  these  important  changes  taking 
place  in  Africa,  what  are  the  changing  re- 
sponses demanded  of  U.S.  policy?  I  will 
only  sketch  them. 

1.  First,  U.S.  policy  in  Africa  has  to  re- 
flect both  the  realities  of  Africa  and  the 
realities  of  our  global  interests.  No  U.S. 
policy  in  Africa  is  sustainable  without  both 
elements. 

I  would  submit,  in  this  context,  that  the 
present  administration's  policy  in  southern 
Africa  is  especially  realistic  in  this  regard.  I 
will  not  describe  that  policy  here  in  detail. 
But  I  submit  that  the  basic  premise,  which 
sees  a  de  facto  and  necessary  policy  rela- 
tionship between  the  issues  of  Namibia,  the 
Cuban  presence  in  Angola,  the  mode  of  our 
relationships  with  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment, and  our  support  for  Zimbabwe 
and  other  majority-ruled  states  in  that  re- 
gion— all  bearing  on  an  underlying  threat 
of  major,  long-term  violence  in  the  region 
and  growing  Soviet  influence — I  submit 
that  this  framework  is  the  only  realistic  one 
and  the  only  one  with  a  chance  to  succeed. 
By  success,  I  mean  a  policy  to  which  the 
United  States  will  remain  committed  and  to 
which  it  will  lend  its  full  weight  and  one 
which  will  achieve  the  Africans'  objectives 
of  an  independent  Namibia,  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  region,  and  progress  toward 
equality  within  South  Africa. 

2.  Second,  we  need  to  create  a  far  more 
effective  management  for  our  international 
economic  policy.  It  is  ironic  that  as  we  argue 
with  Africa  that  its  real  future  lies  with  the 
trade,  aid,  and  investment  of  the  West,  we 
are  so  poorly  equipped  to  mobilize  and 
deploy  those  very  strengths  of  ours.  The 
need  is  all  the  more  urgent  as  Africa  enters 
this  era  of  economic  crisis.  Today,  we  are 
bound  by  legislation  and  by  bureaucratic 
structure  from  considering  questions  of 
debt  and  investment  in  a  single  framework. 
More  broadly,  we  have  not  faced  up  fully  to 
the  economic  and  political  dilemmas  inher- 
ent in  the  IMF  "recipes"  for  economic 
health.  We  have  been  ineffective  in  linking 
formulas  for  stabilization  with  programs  for 
growth  and  development,  instead  separat- 
ing out  institutionally  and  even  more  in 
resource  deployment,  our  efforts  in  these 
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regards.  We  talk  of  private  investment  but 
we  have  a  limited  range  of  tools  to  promote 
actively  such  investment  in  the  economical- 
ly troubled  countries  of  Africa.  Clearly  for 
some  countries  there  will  be  unavoidable 
pain  and  instability.  And  no  country  will 
attract  investment  where  there  are  no  pros- 
pects for  profit.  But  our  own  political  in- 
terests demand  that  we  try  to  help  our 
friends  manage  this  transition  better.  And 
that  requires  us  to  improve  our  own  instru- 
ments of  economic  and  commercial  diplo- 
macy. 

Further,  we  will  need,  once  again,  to 
reexamine  our  aid  and  development  as- 
sumptions in  terms  of  how  these  problems 
can  be  addressed  more  effectively.  There 
will  have  to  be  a  reexamination  of  "basic 
human  needs"  and  of  other  approaches  that 
guided  us  in  the  past.  This  must  not  mean  a 
lurching  to  sudden  new  panaceas,  but  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to 
critique  old  assumptions. 

3.  Third,  and  quite  appropriately  on  the 
heels  of  my  comments  on  economic  policy, 
we  also  have  to  be  prepared  to  participate 
in  the  defense  side  of  the  African  equation. 
This  administration  has  taken  what  I  believe 
is  a  realistic  attitude  toward  requests  for 
military  assistance.  We  have  no  intention  of 
becoming  the  arms  warehouse  for  the  con- 
tinent, but  we  are  no  longer  unwilling  to 
consider  requests  for  such  assistance  from 
African  countries,  as  we  were  just  a  short 
while  ago.  Obviously,  once  one  enters  this 
arena,  careful  management  of  the  process 
and  our  resources  becomes  paramount — 
avoiding  overemphasis  on  military  might  as 
a  solution  to  African  problems  or  the  waste 
of  inappropriate  and  unsupportable  equip- 
ment. 

But  here  again,  the  United  States  is  ill- 
equipped  to  play  this  role  well.  In  an  effort 
to  control  the  use  of  military  assistance,  and 
today  to  control  the  level  of  budgetary 
outlays,  Congress  has  refused  to  authorize 
very  much  military  assistance  on  conces- 
sional terms.  We  are  therefore  in  the  anom- 
alous position  of  offering  Africa  military 
assistance,  at  market  rates  of  interest,  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  economic  crisis  Africa 
has  experienced  in  20  years. 

4.  Fourth,  we  will  need  to  bring  to  our 
African  policy  a  great  deal  more  sophistica- 
tion and  coherent  management  than  in  the 
past. 

As  Africa  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  part  of  the  global  system,  it  also 
becomes  apparent  that  Africa  is  a  matter  for 
high-level  policy  concern,  one  deserving  of 


a  significant  portion  of  total  foreign  policy 
resources. 

As  we  work  our  way  through  this  coming 
decade  of  economic  travail,  political  up- 
heaval, and  changing  generations,  we  will 
need  to  avoid  simple  stereotypes  or  hopes 
for  quick-fix  solutions  to  Africa's  problems. 
We  will  be  working  with  one  major  ad- 
vantage. The  new  generation  of  leaders — 
whatever  rhetoric  they  choose — will  be 
struggling  with  problems  that  in  large  part 
only  the  West  can  help  them  solve. 

But  we  have  to  be  on  guard  against 
making  promises  we  cannot  keep.  Our  re- 
sources will  be  limited  as  far  ahead  as  one 
can  see.  The  private  sector  will  not  go  to 
African  countries — short  of  scarce  mineral 
resources — which  are  unstable,  insolvent, 
and  unfriendly  to  foreign  investment.  Nor 
can  we  sustain  cooperative  relationships 
with  countries  that  participate  in  the  sub- 
version of  other  states  important  to  us.  In 
summary  we  will  have  to  be  realistic  and 
candid  in  our  dialogue  with  Africa  on  our 
prospective  role,  even  if  it  means  postpon- 
ing in  some  cases  the  kind  of  relationships 
and  cooperation  that  seem  a  desirable  out- 
come. 

Above  all,  we  need  more  sophisticated 
management  of  policy.  In  southern  Africa 
today  we  have  come  closer  to  doing  that 
than  perhaps  ever  before  in  Africa.  We  are 
following  a  comprehensive  and  integrated 
deployment  of  all  our  assets  (political,  mili- 
tary, economic,  commercial).  Many  do  not 
understand  it,  shooting  at  one  or  another 
piece  of  it,  sometimes  threatening  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  policy  itself.  I  do  not  deny  for 
a  moment  the  very  high  risks  involved  and 
the  difficulties  ahead  in  achieving  our  sever- 
al objectives  there.  Nevertheless,  in  the  best 
sense,  it  is  a  very  serious  effort. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mobilize  the  same 
intensity  of  U.S.  influence  or  level  of  re- 
sources in  all  other  regions  of  Africa,  but  it 
will  be  necessary  to  approach  this  degree  of 
comprehension  and  coherence  in  our  policy 
throughout  the  continent  if  we  are  to  meet 
fully  the  challenges  and  changes  of  the  next 
decade. 

5.  Finally,  as  we  work  and  share  experi- 
ences with  the  new  generation  of  Africans, 
we  should  be  wary  of  jumping  too  quickly 
between  extremes  and  of  missing  what  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  lessons 
of  the  past  20  years. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  in  calling  attention 
to  the  new  wave  of  radicalism,  and  the 
criticisms  of  the  past,  to  think  that  the  only 
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"models"  open  to  the  next  generation  in 
Africa  are  left-wing  authoritarianism,  or  in- 
efficient legacies  of  the  past.  Indeed,  out  of 
the  tension  and  competition  of  the  kind  one 
sees  in  Ghana  today,  and  in  the  witnessing 
of  the  terrible  human  price  being  paid  in 
the  name  of  revolution  in  countries  like 
Ethiopia,  there  may  be  growing  apprecia- 
tion among  the  new  generation  of  the  path 
of  not  a  few  states  in  Africa  which  have 
maintained  a  tradition  of  openness,  toler- 
ance, overall  respect  for  human  rights,  and 
quite  respectable  economic  progress.  Sene- 
gal, Cameroon,  Ivory  Coast,  Kenya,  Bot- 
swana, and  others  present  this  third  alterna- 
tive. Perhaps  the  lesson  that  is  emerging  is 
that  we  must  protect  these  values,  and  these 
models,  if  the  alternatives  of  barbarous 
authoritarianism  or  political  decay  are  not 
to  predominate  in  the  next  decade. 
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Address  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs  (Crocker)  Before  the 
Xatwnal  Business  League,  Dallas, 
September  11,  198220 

Development  in  Africa 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  administration's  view  of  the  eco- 
nomic prospects  and  problems  of  Africa 
before  the  National  Business  League — the 
oldest  national  business  organization  and 
the  largest  association  of  minority  business 
people  in  America.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here  in  Texas  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
Africa.  At  first  glance  the  two  have  a  good 
deal  in  common.  Both  are  vast  in  area.  Both 
are  frontiers.  Both  are  endowed  with  great 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources.  Both 
are  marked  by  human  diversity.  There  are 
many  differences  as  well,  but  one  stands 
out.  Texas,  by  any  standard,  is  very,  very 
rich.  Africa,  by  comparison  with  other  con- 
tinents, is  distressingly  poor. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
Africa's  economic  plight,  its  implications 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy,  what  we  in  govern- 
ment are  attempting  to  do  about  it,  and  how 
this  effort  can  involve  you,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  private  sector. 


20  Source:  Department  of  State  files;  printed 
also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November 
1982,  pp.  12-15. 


Africa,  more  than  any  other  region,  is 
gravely  threatened  by  economic  crisis.  It  is 
the  only  area  of  the  world  where  national 
growth  rates  are  often  negative,  with  more 
of  the  same  predicted  for  the  rest  of  the 
eighties  unless  there  is  rapid  improvement. 
It  is  the  only  continent  characterized  by 
declining  per  capita  food  production,  the 
consequence  of  the  highest  population 
growth  rates  in  the  world  combined  with 
stagnating  agricultural  production.  In- 
creased requirements  for  food  imports, 
combined  with  the  soaring  cost  of  imported 
oil,  have  pushed  several  important  coun- 
tries close  to  bankruptcy.  Normally  a  situa- 
tion where  a  nation's  debt  payments 
amount  to  more  than  one-quarter  of  export 
earnings  is  considered  dangerous.  But  in 
two  major  African  countries,  Sudan  and 
Zaire,  debt  payments  due  in  1983  will  ex- 
ceed available  export  earnings,  leaving 
nothing  for  essential  imports.  Either  the 
countries  will  default,  which  is  unlikely,  or 
their  debt  will  be  "rolled  over,"  or  resched- 
uled. Neither  alternative  is  satisfactory. 
Even  Africa's  more  successful  economies 
are,  in  general,  faced  with  unhealthy  debt 
burdens  and  insufficient  rates  of  growth. 

I  could  spend  the  next  hour  explaining 
the  causes  of  the  African  economic  crisis. 
They  include  a  difficult,  disaster-prone  en- 
vironment, the  afterglow  of  political  insta- 
bility in  many  countries,  and  a  varying  mix- 
ture of  counterproductive  policies  and  in- 
stitutional weaknesses.  During  the  sixties, 
Africa  was  shielded  from  the  effect  of  struc- 
tural economic  weaknesses  by  relatively 
high  commodity  prices  combined  with  rela- 
tively generous  flows  of  foreign  aid.  These 
conditions  also  encouraged  some  African 
countries  to  borrow  heavily  from  private 
commercial  banks. 

With  the  onset  of  world  recession,  how- 
ever, the  prices  of  African  commodities 
plummeted,  while  the  cost  of  most  imports 
remained  relatively  high.  Aid  flows  leveled 
off  as  the  industrialized  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  tightened  budgetary 
belts.  But  the  debts  still  had  to  be  paid — 
indeed  new  borrowing  was  often  impera- 
tive. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized,  by 
Africans  as  well  as  by  foreign  observers, 
that  Africa's  special  vulnerability  to  world 
recession  was  usually  exacerbated  by 
misguided  economic  policies.  For  example, 
pricing  systems  have  typically  been  geared 
to  keep  food  prices  low,  penalizing  farmer- 
producers  in  order  to  benefit  urban  con- 
sumers whose  political  support  is  usually 
critical  for  regime  survival.  Overvalued  cur- 
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rencies  have,  in  effect,  taxed  (and  discour- 
aged) exports  of  all  kinds,  resulting  in 
chronic  balance-of-payments  crises. 

From  colonial  predecessors,  new  African 
governments  often  inherited  networks  of 
state-owned  businesses  and  marketing 
boards.  Originally  designed  to  channel  co- 
lonial products  to  the  mother  country, 
these  so-called  "parastatals"  have  all  too 
often  assumed  a  new  primary  function  of 
providing  employment,  leaving  productivi- 
ty a  secondary  consideration.  The  classic 
example  is  the  crop  marketing  board  in  an 
east  African  country  which  now  pays  its 
employees  more  than  it  budgets  to  pur- 
chase crops! 

Foreign  aid  programs  have  accom- 
plished much  of  positive  and  enduring 
value  in  Africa,  including  the  elimination  of 
several  major  diseases,  the  provision  of 
roads  and  railroads  to  market  crops  and 
minerals,  and  the  creation  of  much  invalua- 
ble educational  infrastructure  in  a  continent 
which  at  the  time  of  independence  was 
almost  totally  lacking  in  universities  and 
technical  training  facilities  of  all  kinds.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  aid  donors,  our- 
selves included,  sometimes  contributed  un- 
wittingly to  the  growing  economic  problem 
by  subsidizing  inefficient  state  corporations 
and  underwriting  elaborate  government 
programs  and  "pilot  projects"  which  (when 
the  aid  flows  stopped)  governments  often 
could  not  afford  to  operate  or  maintain. 

Africa's  economic  crisis  has  a  multiple 
impact  on  U.S.  interests  which  are  increas- 
ingly related  to  our  most  vital  concerns.  For 
example,  I  am  now  heavily  engaged  in 
negotiations  which  will,  if  successful, 
achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Namibia 
and  Angola  and  pave  the  way  toward  re- 
duced conflict  and  expanded  economic 
growth  in  southern  Africa.  If  we  fail,  we  may 
witness  a  spiral  of  turmoil  that  could  de- 
stroy a  number  of  southern  African  coun- 
tries and  would  directly  benefit  our  Cuban 
and  Soviet  adversaries.  Either  way,  the  re- 
percussions will  be  global.  Africa  is  no 
longer  on  the  policy  sidelines. 

By  threatening  the  stability  of  some  of 
our  oldest  friends  and  partners  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  African  economic  crisis  threat- 
ens virtually  all  of  our  broader  goals,  in- 
cluding the  search  for  peace  in  southern 
Africa.  It  endangers  U.S.  and  allied  access 
to  valuable  resources,  including  the  oil 
fields  of  west  Africa  and  the  vital  strategic 
minerals  of  southern  Africa.  All  too  often, 
economic  distress  generates  starvation  and 
refugees,  problems  which  can  only  be  ad- 


dressed through  expensive  emergency  re- 
lief programs.  While  our  government  will 
respond  generously  to  humanitarian  im- 
peratives of  this  kind,  we  certainly  prefer  to 
spend  money  in  a  manner  more  conducive 
to  long  term  development.  The  economic 
collapse  or  default  of  a  major  African  coun- 
try would  pose  an  additional  threat  to  the 
integrity  of  the  international  financial  sys- 
tem, already  under  worrisome  pressure 
elsewhere. 

Our  African  economic  policy  is  in- 
fluenced by  three  fundamental  facts: 

— First,  U.S.  aid  to  Africa,  although  sub- 
stantial and  increasing,  is  unlikely  (given 
budgetary  pressures)  to  experience  dramat- 
ic growth.  The  same  goes  for  other  aid 
donors. 

— Second,  as  mentioned  earlier,  inade- 
quate economic  policies  are  one  critical 
impediment  to  development  in  many  Afri- 
can countries. 

— Third,  the  present  and  potential  con- 
tributions of  the  private  sector  (both  for- 
eign and  indigenous)  to  African  economic 
growth  vastly  outweigh  anything  that  for- 
eign aid  can  contribute. 

The  various  elements  of  our  policy  flow 
naturally  from  consideration  of  these  basic 
facts.  Let  me  elaborate  briefly: 

As  a  matter  of  highest  priority,  the  Unit- 
ed States  continues  to  take  the  lead  in 
helping — and  mobilizing  others  to  help — 
human  beings  imperilled  by  strife  and  star- 
vation in  Africa.  The  United  States  has  been 
foremost  in  assistance  to  international  refu- 
gee programs  and  in  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  third-country  settlement.  (Several 
thousand  African  refugees  will  come  to  the 
United  States  this  year.)  The  Congress  has 
recently  approved  $30  million  for  new  ac- 
tivities designed  to  provide  refugee-related 
development  opportunities,  so  that  long- 
term  refugees  will  not  be  forced  to  live 
perpetually  on  the  dole.  Our  refugee  aid  to 
Africa  totaled  about  $110  million  in  FY 
1982,  a  quadrupling  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  1978,  mainly  for  programs  in 
Somalia,  Sudan,  and  Zaire,  and  for  persons 
displaced  by  conflict  in  Chad. 

Second,  under  more  normal  conditions 
we  are  using  our  aid  to  encourage  the 
process  of  policy  reform,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  we  intend  wherever 
possible  to  help  those  who  have  demon- 
strated a  willingness   to  help   themselves. 

I  might  note  that  despite  budgetary  con- 
straints, U.S.   economic  aid  to  Africa  re- 
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quested  for  fiscal  1983  is  $840  million, 
compared  to  the  $737.6  million  requested 
in  1981  (not  including  the  refugee  assis- 
tance and  emergency  food  aid  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier).  In  addition  to  our  bilateral 
programs,  we  are  maintaining  a  vigorous 
commitment  to  the  World  Bank  and  the 
African  Development  Bank  and  Fund.  We 
are  encouraging  the  World  Bank  to  devote 
an  increasing  share  of  its  "soft  loan"  IDA 
funds  to  Africa,  and  are  now  completing 
arrangements  to  join  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank,  recently  opened  to  non-African 
membership.  Including  our  share  of  aid 
disbursed  through  these  multilateral  in- 
stitutions, total  U.S.  economic  assistance  to 
Africa  is  well  in  excess  of  $1  billion  an- 
nually. (By  contrast,  total  military  aid  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1983  is  only  one-fifth  of 
this  amount.) 

Exactly  how  can  we  best  deploy  our  aid 
to  encourage  better  economic  policies  in 
Africa?  This  question  taxes  our  diplomatic 
skills,  and  those  of  our  colleagues  in  AID, 
on  a  daily  basis.  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  bribing  foreign  governments  to 
go  against  their  own  inclinations.  Reforms 
must  come  from  each  governments'  own 
political  will.  Even  in  the  poorest  countries 
we  have  neither  the  vast  sums  of  money 
required,  nor  the  inclination,  to  "buy" 
changes  of  policy. 

Our  approach  involves  working  with 
Africans  to  identify  potentially  successful 
programs  and  policies  and  then  using  our 
resources  to  support  them.  Often,  as  we 
well  know  from  our  own  domestic  experi- 
ence, the  initial  phases  of  an  economic 
reform  measure  involve  expense  and  dislo- 
cation. Properly  deployed,  our  aid  can  ease 
such  burdens  for  those  governments  coura- 
geous and  enlightened  enough  to  assume 
them. 

Encouraging  policy  reform  also  means 
working  closely  both  with  other  donors  and 
with  the  World  Bank  and  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Because  of  their  great  re- 
sources, expertise,  and  impartiality  as  inter- 
national institutions,  these  multilateral  or- 
ganizations often  take  the  lead  in  proposing 
and  supporting  economic  reforms.  That  is 
why  their  continued  health  is  vital  to  our 
own  efforts. 

Having  told  you  that  the  private  sector 
figures  heavily  in  our  policy,  it  is  important 
that  you  understand  what  we  mean  by  that 
term  in  the  African  context.  Our  definition 
is  broad;  it  includes  everything  that  is  not 
government-owned,  and  it  most  emphati- 
cally covers  African  as  well  as  foreign  enter- 
prise. 


Africa's  private  sector  is  overwhelmingly 
a  realm  of  small  operators — farmers,  fisher- 
men, artisans,  cooperatives.  The  archetype 
is  that  dynamo  of  small-scale  capitalism,  the 
woman  market  entrepreneur  who 
dominates  much  indigenous  retailing,  the 
so  called  "informal  sector",  in  west  Africa. 
All  too  often  such  small  producers  and 
merchants  have  been  ignored  or  discour- 
aged by  proliferating  and  sometimes  preda- 
tory bureaucracies — and  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  Africa  has 
more  bureaucracy  than  any  other  continent. 
More  than  any  other  factor,  government- 
run  marketing  schemes  combined  with  gov- 
ernment-set prices  have  denied  the  farmer  a 
fair  return  for  his  produce,  and  that  in  a 
nutshell  is  why  Africa  today  spends  even 
more  on  imported  food  than  on  imported 
oil. 

For  many  reasons  foreign  or  multina- 
tional enterprise  is  a  less  significant  ele- 
ment in  Africa  than  such  small-scale  local 
capitalism.  In  many  countries  markets  are 
too  small,  skills  and  infrastructure  too 
scarce,  to  attract  and  sustain  big  business. 
Nevertheless,  American  trade  and  invest- 
ment is  already  by  far  the  most  significant 
element  in  our  economic  presence  in 
Africa,  and  it  has  great  potential  for  further 
growth. 

I  should  dwell  on  that  word  growth  for  a 
moment.  It  is  in  large  part  because  we 
recognize  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
helping  Africa  achieve  higher  economic 
growth  rates  that  we  want  to  encourage  the 
private  sector.  For  it  is  only  through  the 
private  sector,  whether  large  or  small,  in- 
digenous or  foreign,  that  significant  growth 
will  occur.  If  African  experience  over  the 
last  decade  proves  anything,  it  is  the  folly  of 
assuming  that  one  can  achieve  popular  wel- 
fare goals  via  purely  government  actions, 
while  neglecting  growth.  Redistributing 
poverty  is  a  dead  end. 

Let  me  now  describe  an  imaginary  Afri- 
can case  and  illustrate  for  you  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  our  policy  can  respond,  partly 
by  engaging  and  supporting  the  private 
sector.  Our  hypothetical  country  has  just 
agreed  to  embark  on  a  tough  economic 
stabilization  program.  Debts  have  been  re- 
scheduled and  currency  devalued  in  order 
to  restore  balance-of-payments  equilibri- 
um. While  temporarily  free  from  the  threat 
of  default,  capital  resources  are  perilously 
scarce.  The  government  has  imposed  tough 
limits  on  domestic  spending  to  keep  down 
inflation.  Although  these  austerity  meas- 
ures are  essential  to  restore  and  maintain 
stability  they  involve  great  hardship,  limit- 
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ing  investment  both  in  development  pro- 
jects and  in  private  enterprise.  At  least  for 
the  moment,  business  firms  are  starved  for 
foreign  exchange. 

In  this  kind  of  situation  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  ways  that  aid  donors  can  help.  They 
can  provide  some  of  the  capital  needed  for 
development  projects.  Through  commodity 
import  programs,  they  can  ease  the  damag- 
ing impact  of  foreign  exchange  constraints 
on  private  firms  by  channeling  assistance 
directly  to  the  most  growth-oriented  sectors 
of  the  economy.  In  short,  external  assis- 
tance can  help  both  to  alleviate  and  to 
achieve  the  transition  from  austerity  to 
growth.  It  can  thereby  demonstrate  our 
awareness  of  the  effort  and  sacrifice  being 
made  by  a  friendly  government  and  our 
willingness  to  help. 

Once  economic  stability  is  achieved  and 
growth  resumes,  additional  measures  be- 
come relevant.  We  can  provide  a  range  of 
more  traditional  aid,  including  technical 
assistance  and  institution  building  meas- 
ures which  will  help  small-scale  African 
farmers  and  entrepreneurs.  As  opportuni- 
ties for  larger-scale  investments  develop, 
there  will  be  an  expanding  role  for  U.S. 
firms  and  for  the  various  programs — in- 
cluding the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  and  the  Export-Import  Bank — 
which  are  available  to  encourage  U.S.  trade 
and  investment.  As  they  interact  with  their 
African  partners,  U.S.  firms  can  provide 
much  additional  technical  and  managerial 
expertise,  all  of  it  relevant  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  economic  growth  and  welfare.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  African  leaders  across 
the  political  spectrum,  from  market-orient- 
ed moderates  to  old  line  Marxists,  are  today 
increasingly  eager,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, for  additional  U.S.  trade  and  invest- 
ment. 

That,  painted  in  very  broad  strokes,  is 
the  new  dimension  of  our  strategy.  Now  I 
would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  the  implications 
for  you,  as  black  Americans  and  business- 
men. I  don't  want  to  gloss  over  the  difficul- 
ties imposed  by  world  recession  and 
Africa's  economic  crisis.  Although  there  are 
some  very  significant  exceptions  and  bright 
spots,  Africa  is  not  in  general  an  easy  place 
to  do  business,  even  for  the  largest  of 
multinational  firms.  It  takes  perseverance,  a 
great  deal  of  careful  preparation  and  di- 
alogue with  African  decisionmakers,  and  an 
underlying  faith  in  Africa's  long-term 
growth  potential.  But  you  do  have  a  role  to 
play  and  one  which  may  increase  sharply  in 
the  future. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  note  that  the 
sympathetic  interest  of  black  Americans  in 


Africa  is  extremely  important  as  a  sustain- 
ing factor  in  our  policy.  It  encourages  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  aid  resources  we  need 
and  it  sharpens  awareness  of  Africa  in  the 
minds  of  senior  policymakers.  So  even 
when  black  Americans  outside  government 
disagree  with  the  executive  branch  on  spe- 
cific issues,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  we  can 
only  welcome  and  encourage  their  interest. 

And  despite  the  present  difficulties 
which  I  have  described,  Africa  should  en- 
gage your  interest  as  businessmen.  Black 
American  firms  such  as  Johnson  Products  of 
Chicago  are  already  involved  in  Africa. 
President  Hagans  of  the  National  Business 
League  was  among  those  who  participated 
in  the  first  Cabinet-level  trade  mission  to 
Africa  last  January.  Mayor  Ferre  of  Miami  is 
involved  in  organizing  a  trade  fair  which 
will  introduce  African  entrepreneurs  to  mi- 
nority businessmen  in  Florida,  with  the  aim 
of  encouraging  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Africa,  and  joint  venture  partner- 
ships between  Africans  and  Americans. 
Both  the  Commerce  Department  and  AID 
maintain  offices  which  are  charged  with 
encouraging  the  increased  participation  of 
minority  firms  in  our  export  and  foreign 
assistance  programs.  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  administration-supported  bill 
legalizing  export  trading  companies21 
would  make  it  much  easier  for  small  and 
medium  businesses  of  all  kinds  to  operate 
in  Africa,  by  enabling  smaller  operators  to 
share  the  often  great  overhead  costs  in- 
volved in  African  operations. 

Among  the  innovations  launched  by  this 
administration  is  AID's  new  Bureau  of  Pri- 
vate Enterprise,  established  specifically  to 
help  increase  development-oriented  private 
sector  resources  in  the  LDC's.  The  Bu- 
reau's program  includes  new  methods  of 
financing  private  enterprise  projects,  a  wide 
range  of  advisory  services,  and  funding  of 
feasibility  studies  through  the  closely  as- 
sociated Trade  and  Development  Program, 
which  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  small 
and  medium  U.S.  businesses. 

Finally,  I  would  underline  that  the  im- 
pediments imposed  by  world  recession  will 
be  lessened  as  our  own  domestic  economy 
recovers,  increasing  the  range  of  business 
opportunities  for  all  Americans  in  Africa. 
U.S.  recovery  will  help  to  benefit  all 
developing  countries  by  expanding  markets 
for  African  as  well  as  other  Third  World 


21  Reference  is  to  P.L.  97-290,  the  Export 
Trading  Company  Act  of  1982,  approved  on 
October  8,  1982;  for  text,  see  96  Stat.  1233. 
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exporters.  The  United  States  currently 
takes  about  half  of  all  the  manufactured 
goods  exported  by  the  non-OPEC  develop- 
ing countries  to  the  industrialized  world.  As 
President  Reagan  stated  before  the  Cancun 
conference,  even  1  percent  reduction  in 
U.S.  interest  rates  due  to  lower  inflation 
improves  the  balance-of-payments  of  the 
LDC's  by  $1  billion. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to 
reemphasize  the  extent  to  which  both 
Americans  and  Africans  will  gain  from  ac- 
celerating African  economic  growth.  It  has 
become  a  truism  that  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, U.S.  prosperity  depends  on  trade  with 
developing  countries.  Today  we  export 
more  to  them  than  to  Europe  and  Japan 
combined.  However,  the  developing  na- 
tions in  question  are  largely  the  middle 
income,  high  growth  countries — the 
Brazils,  Mexicos,  Singapores,  and  Taiwans. 
Our  total  exports  to  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
including  South  Africa,  still  amounts  to  less 
than  3  percent  of  our  global  total  and  less 
than  one-tenth  of  our  total  exports  to  the 
LDC's. 

Nevertheless,  for  a  number  of  reasons  we 
can  be  optimistic  about  the  future.  Al- 
though still  relatively  small,  our  trade  with 
Africa  has  been  growing  at  a  high  rate 
compared  to  other  areas.  Africa's  future 
potential  is  undeniable  given  its  enormous 
resources  of  minerals,  energy,  and  unex- 
ploited,  arable  land. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  several 
of  today's  more  dramatic  LDC  success  sto- 
ries faced  apparently  insoluble  economic 
problems  only  a  few  years  ago.  In  1960,  to 
cite  two  examples,  many  American  observ- 
ers regarded  South  Korea  as  a  hopeless 
case,  deprived  both  of  natural  resources 
and  necessary  entrepreneurial  skills  by  the 
ugly  fact  of  partition.  In  India  it  appeared 
that  we  were  pouring  our  aid  dollars  into  an 
economic  quagmire,  destined  for  perpetual 
dependency  on  others.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  speeches  written  in  my  own  Bureau  of 
African  Affairs  habitually  illustrated  Africa's 
food  problems  by  drawing  gloomy  parallels 
with  India. 

Today  it  seems  that  things  have  changed. 
The  Indians  have  virtually  achieved  food 
grain  self-sufficiency  and  are  increasingly 
capable  of  financing  development  needs  by 
borrowing  from  private  capital  markets. 
The  Koreans  have  achieved  one  of  the 
economic  miracles  which  inflates  LDC  trade 
statistics.  Their  rapid  expansion  into  new 
industrial  export  sectors  is  a  challenge  to 
even  the  most  sophisticated  market  econo- 


mies. These  cases  are  not  unique;  a  number 
of  other  former  recipients  of  massive  U.S. 
aid  have  achieved  or  are  approaching  self- 
sustaining  growth,  providing  in  the  process 
a  better  standard  of  living  for  their  citizens 
and  a  healthy  stimulus  to  world  trade. 

The  African  states  are  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  same  process,  often  still  in  the  most 
profoundly  difficult  stage  of  post  indepen- 
dence and  far  less  well  equipped  by  their 
colonial  experience  to  make  a  smooth  tran- 
sition tc|  prosperity.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  transition  is  already  under- 
way. Our  challenge  is  to  speed  up  the 
process,  for  to  the  extent  that  we  do  so,  we 
will  be  among  the  beneficiaries. 


Document  548 


Address  by  Vice  President  Bush  Before  the 
Plenary  Session  of  Cooperation  for 
Development  in  Africa,  October  26,  198222 


U.S.  Support  for  Africa's 
Economic  Growth  and 
Prosperity 

I  am  honored  to  open  the  fourth  policy- 
level  meeting  of  the  Cooperation  for  Devel- 
opment in  Africa. 

The  opportunity  to  address  this  distin- 
guished audience  is  particularly  timely,  as  I 
am  looking  forward  to  going  back  to  Africa 
to  visit  seven  countries  next  month.23  In 
1972,  when  I  was  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  I  visited  ten 
countries  in  Africa.  I  am  anxious  to  go  back 
to  see  firsthand  the  changes  and  to  learn 
what  key  African  leaders  are  thinking  and  to 
make  clear  that  the  United  States  knows 
what  its  interests  are  and  who  our  friends 
are.  I  am  also  anxious  to  see  the  economic 
and  social  development  opportunities 
which  are  the  subject  of  recent  studies, 
discussions,  and  concerns  in  our  councils  of 
government,  and  which  are  in  part  the 
concern  of  this  conference. 


22  Source:  Press  Release,  October  26,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President. 
Bush  spoke  in  the  Loy  Henderson  Conference 
Room  of  the  Department  of  State. 

23  Regarding  Vice  President  Bush's  visit  to 
Africa,  November  10-14  and  16-22,  1982,  see 
documents  550-552,  571,  574,  589-590,  594, 
601,  602,  612,  613. 
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The  worldwide  transition  of  peoples 
from  colonies  to  free  and  independent 
states,  which  began  decades  ago,  has  been 
referred  to  as  "the  revolution  of  rising 
expectations."  The  aspirations  of  this  "rev- 
olution" unfortunately  remain  unfilled  in 
many  of  the  sub-Sahara  African  countries. 
Africans  are  concerned  that,  while  the 
"winds  of  change"  still  prevail,  the  rate  of 
change  in  the  social  and  economic  order 
has  not  been  satisfactory. 

In  Africa  the  rate  of  economic  growth, 
particularly  in  the  agricultural  and  industri- 
al sectors  over  the  last  two  decades,  has 
been  disappointing.  With  the  help  of  new- 
found wealth,  some  African  countries  have 
made  great  progress  in  building  their  na- 
tional economies,  and  in  sustaining  their 
varied  and  valuable  cultures.  Others — not 
so  fortunate — still  depend  upon  substantial 
external  assistance  to  help  them  meet  the 
needs  of  their  people. 

The  aspirations  and  goals  of  the  African 
countries  have  been  elaborated  in  the 
Lagos  Plan  of  Action,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  heads  of  African  states  in  April  1980. 24 
One  of  the  purposes  of  this  conference  is  to 
explore  additional  ways  of  attaining  those 
goals  through  coordinated  actions  among 
the  African  and  CDA  member  countries.  In 
doing  so,  we  will  also  strive  to  harmonize 
our  development  efforts  with  those  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  other  multinational 
banks  and  donors. 

The  task  to  be  accomplished  is  formida- 
ble. It  will  require  the  most  determined 
efforts  of  all  of  us.  The  scope  and  structure 
of  our  challenge  is  outlined  in  the  recent 
World  Bank  Report  of  1981  entitled  "Ac- 
celerated Development  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa".  Appropriately,  it  reminds  us  of 
Africa's  great  promise,  as  well  as  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  before  us. 

Africans  are  proud  and  practical  people; 
proud  of  their  independence;  proud  of  their 
self-reliance.  We  Americans  have  ap- 
plauded and  encouraged  the  growth  of  po- 
litical and  economic  freedom  in  Africa. 
That  is  our  heritage,  too. 

As  practical  people,  we  understand  that 
we  all  live  in  an  interdependent  world. 
Nations  are  linked  by  history,  trade,  per- 
sonal experiences,  and  by  common  necessi- 
ty— each  to  the  other. 


24  The  Lagos  Plan  of  Action  was  adopted  by  a 
special  economic  summit  conference  of  OAU 
heads  of  state  and  government  at  Lagos  on  April 
29,  1980. 


We  all  recognize  the  value  of  developing 
and  adapting  technologies  in  agriculture, 
education,  industry,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government. 

As  representatives  of  the  principal  do- 
nors to  Africa,  gathered  here  under  the 
auspices  of  the  CDA  in  Africa — you  con- 
ference delegates  have  a  key  role  to  play. 
This  collaboration  should  seek  to  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  technical  and  fi- 
nancial resources  provided  under  our  re- 
spective bilateral  programs.  This  can  best 
be  achieved  through  well-planned  and 
timely  coordination  by  the  donors,  among 
themselves,  with  the  African  governments 
and  with  regional  institutions.  I  see  this 
effort  as  an  important  partnership — a  part- 
nership which  the  United  States  takes  most 
seriously  and  which  it  will  continue  to  sup- 
port. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  reaf- 
firms— for  the  decade  of  the  1980's — its 
continued  concern  and  support  of  Africa's 
economic  growth  and  prosperity. 

Our  economic  development  efforts  are 
not  based  solely  on  pious  hopes,  but  on 
fundamental  principles  which  we  believe 
are  practical  guides.  These  are: 

— to  help  African  nations  attain  self- 
sustaining  economic  growth; 

— to  support  the  development  of 
productive  human  capacities  and  institu- 
tions; 

— to  stimulate  trade  by  facilitating  access 
to  markets; 

— to  develop  strategies  and  policies  tai- 
lored to  the  specific  needs  and  potentials  of 
individual  countries,  thus  recognizing  that 
each  nation's  approach  to  development  will 
reflect  its  own  cultural,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic heritage; 

— to  direct  assistance  toward  the  most 
productive  activities — especially  in  the  cru- 
cial areas  of  food  production  and  energy; 

— to  help  improve  the  climate  for  private 
investment,  and  to  help  develop  the  indige- 
nous private  sector  in  an  environment  of 
free  and  fair  markets; 

— and  finally,  to  support  a  democratic 
political  atmosphere  in  which  practical  eco- 
nomic solutions  can  flourish. 

One  year  ago,  on  October  22,  1981, 
President  Reagan  reaffirmed  the  American 
commitment  to  the  global  needs  for  devel- 
opment at  the  International  Meeting  on 
Cooperation  and  Development  held  in  Can- 
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cun,  Mexico.  This  conference  brought  to- 
gether government  leaders  representing  22 
nations  from  both  the  industrial  and  the 
developing  countries,  to  discuss  global  de- 
velopment issues.  In  his  speech  the  Presi- 
dent made  several  important  observations 
which  are  noteworthy  for  those  who  are 
dealing  with  matters  of  public  policy  and 
economic  development  issues.  The  Presi- 
dent observed: 

— first,  that  history  demonstrates  that 
economic  growth  and  human  progress 
make  their  greatest  strides  in  countries  that 
encourage  economic  freedom; 

— second,  that  responsible  government 
has  an  important  role  to  play  in  building  the 
economic  foundations  for  society.  The  criti- 
cal test  is  whether  the  governments  are 
genuinely  working  to  liberate  individuals  by 
creating  incentives  to  work,  to  save  and  to 
succeed; 

— finally,  President  Reagan  observed 
that  individual  farmers,  laborers,  traders, 
and  managers  are  the  heart  and  soul  of 
development.  Trust  them.  When  they  have 
a  personal  interest  in  deciding  the  condi- 
tions of  life  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren, they  will  create  and  they  will  build.  It 
is  only  then  that  societies  become  dynamic, 
prosperous,  and  achieve  progress. 

The  United  States  under  President  Rea- 
gan recognizes  Africa's  needs  and  has  re- 
sponded by  increasing  the  resources  devot- 
ed to  sub-Saharan  Africa  from  1981  to  1983 
from  $463.3  million  to  $638  million — a  full 
40  percent.  In  addition,  the  administration 
is  requesting  $220  million  in  food  assis- 
tance in  1983.  We  intend  to  increase  our 
commitment  again  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Some  of  the  CDA  member  countries 
represented  at  this  conference  have  had  a 
long  relationship  with  the  people  in  Africa. 
With  the  end  of  the  colonial  period,  the 
United  States  has  quickly  established  diplo- 
matic relations  and  initiated  economic  de- 
velopment programs  to  help  in  meeting  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of  the  newly 
independent  countries. 

But  the  task  is  not  completed.  In  histori- 
cal terms,  it  has  just  begun.  Strategies, 
policies,  and  programs  must  focus  on  pro- 
ductivity and  self-sustained  growth.  They 
must  be  realistic.  They  must  be  designed 
for  the  long  haul,  if  they  are  to  succeed  and 
stand  the  test  of  time. 

The  deliberations  of  the  CDA  delegates 
during  this  3-day  meeting  are  of  particular 
importance  to  the  Africa  of  today  and  of  the 
future: 


— The  present  international  economic 
situation  has  created  some  extremely  dif- 
ficult problems  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

— The  donor  countries  represented 
here,  and  the  development  institutions  they 
are  affiliated  with,  have  at  their  disposal 
many  of  the  key  instruments  which  are  so 
important  to  the  development  process. 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you.  I  welcome  you  to  Washing- 
ton, and  \  assure  you  of  my  respect  for  the 
great  work  we  are  undertaking  here  togeth- 


er. 


Thank  you. 


Document  549 

Address  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs  (Crocker)  Before  the 
Baltimore  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Baltimore,  October  28,  19822* 

The  Challenge  to 
Regional  Security  in 
Africa:  The  U.S.  Response 

Dr.  Burd,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  thank 
you  for  your  generous  welcome.  I  com- 
mend you  for  the  formation  and  success  of 
the  Baltimore  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, which  is  a  singularly  appropriate  or- 
ganization for  our  Nation's  third  largest 
port  city.  Baltimore  is  an  international  com- 
mercial hub  that  is  symbolized  in  such  a 
practical  fashion  by  this  impressive  World 
Trade  Center  in  which  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting.  I  must  add  that  I  am  honored  to 
have  been  invited  by  the  Council  to  partici- 
pate in  a  speakers  program  that  in  only  2 
years  has  attracted  so  many  distinguished 
leaders. 

You  in  Baltimore  do  not  have  to  be  told 
about  the  economic  interdependence  of  na- 
tions or  about  our  need  to  expand  trade 
links  in  the  Third  World,  which  has  been 
the  main  area  of  expansion  for  American 
exports  in  recent  years.  Yet  in  considering 
today  the  security  problems  facing  Africa, 
we  are  also  discussing  the  interaction  of 


25  Source:  Department  of  State  files;  printed 
also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December 
1982,  pp.  22-25. 
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political,  economic,  and  security  factors 
that  comprise  American  interests  in  Africa. 
Security  is  one  component  of  an  equation. 

We  too  often  consider  our  relations  with 
the  50  nations  of  Africa  in  one  of  two  highly 
simplistic  ways.  The  globalists  would  have 
us  believe  that  events  in  Africa  are  explaina- 
ble as  reactions  to  initiatives  and  manipula- 
tions from  the  key  centers  of  world  power. 
African  goals,  motives,  and  dynamics  are,  in 
this  view,  of  only  minor  importance.  Con- 
versely, the  regionalists  stress  the  complex 
array  of  strictly  African  factors  to  explain 
events  in  the  region.  They  suggest  that  the 
role  of  external  motivations  and  power  rela- 
tionships is  superficial  and  ephemeral.  Both 
views  are  seriously  flawed  and — when 
pressed  to  extremes — potentially  danger- 
ous. Most  African  events  are  obviously  ex- 
plainable in  local  terms,  and  to  ignore  or  be 
insensitive  to  these  factors  is  folly.  Yet  it  is 
equally  true  that  Africa  is  a  full  participant 
in  the  global  economic  and  political  system. 
Africa  is  directly  influenced  by — -just  as  it 
also  helps  shape — the  competitive  arena  of 
world  politics. 

Just  to  state  that  we  have  security  in- 
terests in  Africa  is  not  to  say  that  we  seek  to 
promote  East-West  confrontation  there, 
which  we  do  not.  We  have  no  mandate  to  be 
the  gendarme  of  Africa  nor  do  we  seek  that 
role.  Certainly  we  have  no  economic  or 
political  interests  in  Africa  that  are  served 
by  local  arms  races  or  by  instability  itself. 
On  the  contrary,  our  interests  are  best 
served  by  political  and  economic  stability, 
which  foster  the  peaceful  development  of 
modern  African  economic  and  political  in- 
stitutions that  can  interact  with  our  own  to 
mutual  advantage.  Our  overarching  strate- 
gic goal  in  Africa  is  to  help  establish  the 
rules  of  the  game  that  will  limit  and  discour- 
age the  application  of  outside  force  in  Afri- 
can conflicts. 

There  is  a  security  challenge  in  Africa 
because  there  are  real  security  threats  to 
individual  African  nations  and  regions.  In- 
ternal instability,  often  in  tandem  with  ex- 
ternal adventurism,  plagues  many  African 
countries.  Border  struggles,  which  have 
often  evolved  from  uncertain  colonial  ar- 
rangements, create  serious  regional  prob- 
lems. Ethnic  rivalries  have  precipitated  civil 
wars,  sometimes  leading  to  cross-border 
violence.  The  mere  management  of  modest 
security  forces  overtaxes  the  meager  re- 
sources of  many  states.  These  circum- 
stances are  often  exploited  by  outside  pow- 
ers unfriendly  to  us,  and  in  this  manner  a 
problem  having  clearly  African  roots  can 
acquire  broader  global  implications. 


When  this  occurs,  we  face  a  new  factor  in 
the  global  balance  we  cannot  ignore.  Nei- 
ther we  in  the  West  nor  African  states  can 
gain  when  one  outside  power  seeks  unilat- 
eral advantage  through  the  projection  or 
application  of  military  force  in  Africa. 
Africa,  like  the  West,  is  the  loser  when 
regional  actors  are  encouraged  to  pursue 
violent  rather  than  negotiated  solutions.  In 
such  circumstances,  we  believe  that  unilat- 
eral self-denial  by  Western  countries  cannot 
strengthen  African  security  or  nonalign- 
ment;  instead  it  erodes  the  climate  of  con- 
fidence necessary  to  achieve  them.  The 
United  States  cannot  be  a  credible  partner 
if  it  ignores  friendly  African  states  who  turn 
to  us  in  real  defensive  need.  The  solution  to 
conflicts  in  Africa  does  not  rest  with  U.S. 
abstinence,  while  others  rush  in  to  exploit 
regional  strife.  This  administration  stands 
ready  to  help  bolster  the  security  of  coun- 
tries so  affected. 

The  sobering  fact  is  that  it  is  not  the 
West  but  the  Soviet  bloc  that  has  supplied 
Africa  with  60-70  percent  of  its  arms.  In 
1981,  the  United  States  was  only  in  fifth 
place  as  a  source  of  arms  for  Africa.  Instead 
we  continue  to  emphasize  economic  over 
military  assistance  at  a  ratio  of  3  to  1.  Next 
fiscal  year  we  have  planned  roughly  $1 
billion  assistance  for  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Of 
this,  only  $243  million  is  for  military  sales 
and  training.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
Soviet  bloc's  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  military  over  economic  assistance. 

Peaceful  development  is  the  only  way 
Africa  will  find  solutions  to  the  critical  so- 
cial and  economic  challenges  it  faces.  Africa 
is  struggling  to  survive  its  worst  economic 
crisis  since  World  War  II.  This  explains  our 
emphasis  on  economic  assistance.  We  clear- 
ly recognize  that  even  minimal  conditions 
of  security  in  Africa  will  be  elusive  unless 
African  states  can  stabilize  their  economies 
and  regain  the  path  of  development.  But 
instability  and  insecurity  frustrate  this  ef- 
fort. When  insecurity  is  fueled  by  external 
forces,  we  promote  African,  as  well  as  our 
own,  interests  in  helping  African  friends  to 
resist  and  overcome  it. 

This  is  the  key  to  an  effective  policy,  the 
fact  that  Africans  and  we  both  seek  peaceful 
change  and  the  security  conditions  needed 
for  development  and  nation-building.  This 
is  an  essential  element  in  our  support  for 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU), 
whose  charter  and  foreign  policy  principles 
we  endorse.  The  OAU  is  dedicated  to  pro- 
tecting Africa's  territorial  integrity  and  de- 
fending the  continent  from  external  aggres- 
sion and  subversion.  We  give  strong  sup- 
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port  to  its  mediation  and  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities within  Africa,  as  do  our  allies. 

Our  cooperative  efforts  with  the  OAU 
have  paid  off.  For  example,  U.S.  policy 
toward  Chad,  aimed  at  countering  Libyan 
military  adventurism,  has  yielded  important 
dividends  over  the  past  12  months.  In  1980, 
7,000  Libyan  troops  intervened  in  the 
Chadian  civil  war,  and  quickly  became  a 
major  source  of  regional  instability,  posing 
a  direct  threat  along  Sudan's  border  and 
creating  great  worry  among  the  other  states 
bordering  Chad.  Seriously  concerned  by 
the  Libyan  presence,  we  and  others  encour- 
aged the  Chadians  to  ask  for  Libya's  with- 
drawal and  to  seek  OAU  help  in  solving 
internal  problems.  In  late  1981,  the  then 
provisional  Chadian  Government,  headed 
by  former  President  Goukouni,  called  upon 
Libya  to  remove  its  military  force.  We  then 
worked  closely  with  the  OAU  to  prepare  the 
way  for  an  African  peacekeeping  force  to 
maintain  order  in  Chad  once  the  Libyans 
left.  An  African  peacekeeping  force,  or- 
ganized by  OAU  Chairman,  Kenya's  Presi- 
dent Daniel  arap  Moi,  was  subsequently 
deployed  into  Chad  in  record  time,  before 
serious  factional  violence  could  break  out  in 
the  void  left  behind  by  the  Libyans.  This 
remarkable  achievement  reflects  favorably 
on  Chairman  Moi  and  the  troop  donor 
countries,  Nigeria,  Zaire,  and  Senegal. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  moved 
directly  to  facilitate  and  support  this 
peacekeeping  effort.  We  allocated  $12  mil- 
lion to  support  the  Nigerian  and  Zairian 
contingents  with  nonlethal  equipment  and 
aid  transport  of  supplies  to  Chad.  We  also 
supported  OAU  efforts  to  promote  recon- 
ciliation among  various  Chadian  factions. 
By  June  1982,  Goukouni,  who  refused  rec- 
onciliation efforts  proposed  by  the  OAU, 
had  been  forced  out  of  Chad  and  replaced 
by  his  principal  rival,  Hissene  Habre.  The 
OAU  concluded  that  its  troops  could  be 
withdrawn.  For  the  past  4  months  Habre 
has  consolidated  his  control  over  the  entire 
country  and  actively  pursued  the  goal  of 
internal  political  reconciliation.  The  United 
States  has  been  responding  to  the  urgent 
humanitarian  needs  in  Chad  with  emergen- 
cy food  shipments,  air  transport  of  food  to 
hard-hit  areas  in  rural  Chad  and  provision 
of  emergency  assistance. 

Chad's  problems  are  far  from  over.  Libya 
still  occupies  a  band  of  territory  which  it 
claims  across  the  north  of  the  country26  and 
seems    prepared    to    support    insurrection 


again.  The  country's  economy  and  infra- 
structure are  shattered  and  the  political 
fissures  from  many  years  of  civil  war  will  not 
be  breached  overnight. 

Chad's  reconstruction  and  reconciliation 
must  proceed  apace  if  Libya  is  to  be  denied 
another  opportunity  for  foreign  meddling 
in  a  sensitive  area.  Recognizing  this,  the 
United  States  has  just  signed  an  agreement 
to  provide  $2.8  million  in  rehabilitation 
assistance  over  the  coming  year.27  We  will 
also  be  supporting  an  international  donors' 
conference  which  the  U.N.  and  OAU  are 
organizing  to  get  urgently  needed  econom- 
ic assistance  flowing.  The  initial  interna- 
tional response  to  Chad's  plight  has  been 
heartening,  particularly  the  massive  inter- 
national food  airlift  which  took  place  in 
September,  and  certainly  was  responsible 
for  saving  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  lives. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  Africa  have  our  se- 
curity concerns,  and  our  security  policies, 
been  more  intensely  engaged  than  in  south- 
ern Africa.  This  region,  from  Zaire  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  contains  the  bulk  of 
Africa's  mineral  wealth,  its  most  developed 
industrial  structure,  and  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  continent's  GNP.  It  is  also  a  region 
threatened  with  the  prospect  of  heightened 
violence  and  polarization  that  could  lead  to 
great-power  confrontation.  It  is  precisely  to 
avoid  that  possibility  of  violence  and  con- 
frontation that  we  have  fashioned  a  major 
effort  to  bring  about  regional  peace  and 
security. 

Southern  Africa  is  a  complex  region  and 
its  many  characteristics  and  conflicts  cannot 
be  easily  summarized.  But  two  major 
sources  of  tension  dominate  the  scene.  One 
is  that  South  Africa,  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  state  in  the  region,  governed  by  a 
white  minority  that  has  erected  a  structure 
of  legally  entrenched  racial  separation  to 
protect  itself,  feels  surrounded  and  threat- 
ened by  its  black-ruled  neighbors.  South 
Africa  believes  that  it  must  preempt  any 
armed  threat — guerrilla  or  conventional — 
from  its  neighbors,  and  is  prepared  to  use 
its  military  superiority  to  that  end.  Until 
there  develops  a  structure  of  understand- 
ing— some  reciprocally  understood  basis 
for  coexistence — between  South  Africa  and 
its  neighbors,  this  situation  will  remain  a 
major  source  of  instability  and  could  result 
in  growing  violence  across  borders.  To  say 


26  The  Aozou  Strip. 


27  The  agreement  to  provide  $2.8  million  in 
reprogrammed  economic  support  funds  was 
signed  on  September  30,   1982. 
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this  is  not  to  downplay  the  urgency  or  the 
gravity  of  South  Africa's  own  domestic 
agenda.  Movement  toward  a  system  based 
on  consent,  shaped  by  South  Africans  of  all 
races,  is  essential  for  that  country's  stability 
and  survival.  But  that  process  is  unlikely  to 
occur  peacefully  in  conditions  of  height- 
ened international  violence  across  South 
African  borders. 

The  second  great  source  of  tension  came 
with  the  collapse  of  the  Portuguese  empire 
in  southern  Africa  in  1974-75  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  USSR  to  inject  its  power  into  the 
vacuum  that  resulted.  Soviet  arms  had  been 
fed  to  insurgent  movements  in  this  part  of 
Africa  for  many  years,  but  in  1975  the  USSR 
supported  the  deployment  of  25,000  Cuban 
troops  to  Angola.  This  direct  injection  of 
Soviet  and  proxy  military  force  in  southern 
Africa  posed  a  challenge  to  the  future  of  the 
region.  It  exacerbated  South  Africa's  feel- 
ings of  threat  from  its  neighbors,  and  it 
threatened  long-term  Western  access  to  the 
region's  mineral  and  economic  resources. 
Without  question,  it  raised  to  a  new  thresh- 
old the  tension  between  South  Africa  and 
its  neighbors,  and  affected  the  calculations 
of  all  who  live  in  this  region. 

It  is  not  overstatement  to  note  that  the 
political  future  of  Africa  will  be  shaped  by 
the  ways  in  which  the  deep  tensions  and 
problems  of  southern  Africa  are  eventually 
resolved.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  this 
administration  has  adopted  a  policy  of  con- 
structive engagement  in  southern  Africa. 
The  search  for  a  more  stable,  secure,  and 
prosperous  southern  Africa  will  be  a  long 
and  arduous  process,  but  there  is  no  other 
responsible  course  for  American  policy. 
There  are  many  aspects  to  this  effort,  but 
we  judged  that  the  place  to  start  was  with 
the  interrelated  conflicts  in  Namibia  and 
Angola. 

A  year  ago,  we  were  in  the  initial  stages 
of  the  revived  negotiations  on  Namibian 
independence  on  the  basis  of  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  435. 28  Working  closely 
with  our  Western  Five  Contact  Group  part- 
ners and  the  other  parties  to  the  negotia- 
tions, we  have  come  a  long  way  since  then. 
On  July  12,  we  were  able  to  conclude  Phase 
I  of  the  negotiations — agreement  on  a  set  of 
principles  concerning  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly and  the  constitution  for  an  inde- 
pendent Namibia.  Since  then,  we  have  also 
made  considerable  progress  on  remaining 


28  For  the  text  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 435  (1978),  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic 
Documents,  1977-1980,  p.  1205. 


questions,  including  the  impartiality  of  all 
parties  in  U.N. -supervised  elections  and  the 
size,  deployment,  and  composition  of 
UNTAG — the  United  Nations  Transition 
Assistance  Group,  which  would  be  respon- 
sible for  monitoring  implementation  of  the 
U.N.  plan  for  Namibian  independence  em- 
bodied in  Security  Council  Resolution  435. 
With  the  exception  of  the  electoral  system 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  final 
agreement  on  the  battalions  for  UNTAG, 
we  are  close  to  implementation  of  the  U.N. 
plan. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  always  made 
clear  that  there  is  also  a  vitally  important 
Angolan  agenda  which  must  be  addressed. 
Seven  years  after  Angola's  independence 
from  Portugal,  thousands  of  Cuban  combat 
forces  and  a  substantial  number  of  Soviet 
advisors  remain  in  that  country,  as  partici- 
pants in  a  tragic  and  prolonged  civil  war. 
The  presence  of  these  forces  has — since 
their  introduction  in  1975 — profoundly  af- 
fected the  balance  of  security  in  the  region 
and  has  inevitably  shaped  the  security  cal- 
culations of  other  countries  in  southern 
Africa. 

From  the  outset,  we  have  recognized  that 
Namibia  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum,  and 
that  in  practice  the  chances  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  Namibian  question  would 
be  decisively  influenced  by  parallel  prog- 
ress toward  withdrawal  of  the  Cuban  troops 
from  Angola.  This  is  not  an  issue  which  we 
contrived  on  our  own.  The  South  African 
Government  which,  all  parties  agree,  holds 
the  key  to  a  settlement,  has  long  made  clear 
its  deep  concern  over  the  presence  of  these 
forces. 

It  would  be  idle  to  argue  that  the  United 
States  has  no  interest  in  ending  the  pre- 
sence of  Cuban  troops  in  southern  Africa. 
The  introduction  of  Cuban  combat  forces 
into  Angola  changed  strategic  reality  and 
upset  the  delicate  fabric  of  reciprocal  re- 
straint maintained  since  Wrorld  War  II  in 
the  developing  world.  It  was  one  of  a  series 
of  events — all  of  us  know  too  well — that  led 
us  to  the  period  of  aggravated  tension  we 
face  with  the  Soviet  Union  today.  Regaining 
that  balance  is  in  Africa's  interest,  our  inter- 
est, and  in  the  interest  of  a  more  stable  and 
positive   U.S. -Soviet   relationship   as   well. 

We  have,  for  nearly  a  year  now,  been 
engaged  in  an  intensive,  high-level  dialogue 
with  the  Angolan  Government  in  an  effort 
to  reach  a  broadly  acceptable  formula  for 
Cuban  withdrawal.  These  bilateral  discus- 
sions have  been  held  outside  the  framework 
of  Security  Council  Resolution  435  and  are 
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not  part  of  the  Contact  Group's  mandate. 
Our  efforts  have  attempted  to  respond  to 
Angola's  security  concerns  while  dealing 
squarely  with  the  reality  of  South  African 
concerns  as  well.  We  believe  that  this  is  a 
viable  means  of  achieving  the  goal  to  which 
we  are  profoundly  committed:  a  stable  and 
peaceful  regional  context  in  which  Namibia 
can  achieve  its  independence  under  the  free 
and  fair  process  envisaged  in  the  U.N.  plan. 

We  have  achieved  real  progress  in  our 
talks  with  the  Angolans,  and  we  will  spare 
no  effort  in  continuing  our  quest  for  a 
comprehensive,  peaceful  settlement.  How- 
ever, this  complicated  and  difficult  effort 
involves  fundamental  issues  and  choices  for 
both  sides,  and  it  will  take  time.  In  the  final 
analysis,  there  will  be  no  agreement  unless 
the  key  security  concerns  of  the  principal 
parties  are  dealt  with.  We  have  sought  and 
will  continue  to  seek  an  understanding  that 
meets  the  basic  concerns  of  all  parties  and 
opens  a  new  and  brighter  chapter  in  south- 
ern Africa's  troubled  history. 

East  Africa  and  the  adjacent  Indian 
Ocean  area  represent  another  region  which 
is  of  major  concern  to  the  United  States  in 
global  security  terms.  The  states  in  this 
region  realize  that  their  first  priority  is  to 
overcome  serious  economic  problems  that 
hobble  development  and  interfere  with 
productive  political  relations.  The  United 
States  and  other  Western  countries,  togeth- 
er with  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  other  international  fi- 
nancial institutions  are  currently  working 
with  countries  in  east  Africa  to  overcome 
their  severe  economic  difficulties.  We  con- 
sider this  effort,  which  will  require  painful 
reform  by  the  countries  themselves  and 
extraordinary  steps  by  their  creditors  as 
well  as  the  donor  community,  to  be  our 
most  important  long-term  "security"  pro- 
gram. It  is  to  this  effort  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing part  of  our  assistance  goes. 

We  are  working  closely  with  our  allies  on 
these  problems.  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Italy  also  have  important  interests  in  the 
region.  Moreover,  these  countries  have 
considerable  experience  in  east  Africa  and 
are  prepared  to  devote  substantial  re- 
sources to  assist  the  development  of  the 
region.  Several  friendly  Middle  Eastern 
countries  are  also  prepared  to  assist.  Euro- 
pean and  Arab  economic  assistance  to  east 
Africa  is  significant,  and  is  often  larger  than 
that  provided  by  the  United  States. 

Serious  political  problems  exist  in  the 
region,  however,  which  cause  instability  and 
unrest.    Last    summer    we    witnessed    at- 


tempted coups  in  Kenya29  and  the 
Seychelles,30  and  major  clashes  between 
Ethiopia  and  Somalia.  In  Uganda,  years  will 
be  needed  to  overcome  the  debilitating 
consequences  of  former  President  Idi 
Amin's  tyranny.  Ethiopia,  second  only  in 
Africa  to  Nigeria  in  population,  is  still  in  the 
throes  of  insurgency  and  civil  war  in  parts  of 
its  territory.  These  local  problems  are  espe- 
cially troublesome  because  of  this  region's 
considerable  strategic  significance  to  the 
West.  Ea|t  Africa  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
lie  astride  the  Red  Sea  and  the  major  oil 
tanker  lanes  leading  to  Europe. 

An  important  example  of  regional  secu- 
rity concern  is  the  Horn.  Tensions  within 
this  strategically  important  part  of  Africa, 
an  area  astride  key  transport  routes  through 
the  Red  Sea,  go  back  at  least  to  the  19th 
century.  They  are  sustained  by  foreign  in- 
tervention, domestic  civil  strife,  and  ethnic 
irredentism  that  pose  a  grave  challenge  to 
the  African  structure  of  order  enshrined  in 
the  Charter  of  the  OAU.  In  recent  years, 
this  source  of  tension  has  sparked  major 
outside  involvement.  Somalia,  in  1977,  at- 
tacked Ethiopia  in  an  effort  to  take  over  the 
Ogaden  region  and  Ethiopia  called  upon 
Moscow  and  Cuba  for  assistance.  Today, 
11,000  Cuban  troops  remain  in  Ethiopia, 
and  the  USSR  has  established  a  position  of 
influence  in  Ethiopia  through  massive  arms 
shipments  totaling  around  $4  billion  in  5 
years.  In  return,  the  USSR  has  acquired 
naval  and  air  facilities  in  Ethiopia. 

The  United  States  has  an  important  in- 
terest in  this  region.  Following  upon  the 
revolution  in  Iran31  and  the  threat  to  oil 
supplies  in  the  Middle  East,  the  United 
States  entered  into  a  series  of  agreements 
with  countries  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 
for  use  of  facilities  to  support  our  rapid 
deployment  force.  Somalia  is  one  of  those 
countries.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  has  consistently  supported  the  OAU 
position  of  the  sanctity  of  colonial  borders 
and  has  limited  our  military  assistance  to 
Somalia  to  quite  modest  levels  geared  to 
the  defense  of  internationally  recognized 
Somali  territory. 

But  security  in  the  region  is  now  threat- 
ened from  the  Ethiopian   side.  With  the 


29  Regarding  this  coup,  see  footnote  4  to  docu- 
ment 613. 

30  See  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents, 
1981,  document  622. 

31  During  September  to  December  1978,  inter- 
nal opposition  and  unrest  against  the  Shah  inten- 
sified. The  Shah  departed  Iran  on  January  16, 
1979,  for  Egypt  on  what  was  officially  described  as 
a  vacation,  but  was  actually  exile. 
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massive  shipments  of  Soviet  arms,  and  a 
major  expansion  of  its  military  forces, 
Ethiopia  now  has  the  largest  standing  army 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  is  far  superior  to 
Somalia  in  numbers  and  weapons.  In  1981, 
Ethiopia  signed  a  treaty  with  Libya  and 
South  Yemen32  which  has  led  to  Libyan- 
Ethiopian  cooperation  in  subversion  and 
armed  attack  against  both  Sudan  and  Soma- 
lia. This  past  summer,  Ethiopian  regular 
troops,  supporting  a  smaller  number  of 
Somalia  dissidents  trained  and  armed  in 
Ethiopia,  occupied  two  Somali  towns.  Evi- 
dence indicates  that  Ethiopian  actions  are 
intended  to  foster  instability  and  insur- 
rection in  Somalia  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Somali  Government. 

African  security  is  not  served  if  Soviet 
arms,  Cuban  reserve  forces,  and  Libyan 
money  and  arms  are  combined  to  over- 
throw legitimate  governments  in  the  Horn. 
The  United  States  has  acted  quickly  in  this 
situation.  We  have  airlifted  several  ship- 
ments of  arms  to  Somalia  and  indicated  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  countenance  sub- 
versive action  and  armed  aggression  against 
our  friends  in  the  region.  Our  actions,  to- 
gether with  Somali  nationalist  sentiment 
against  the  Ethiopian  attacks,  has  served  to 
strengthen  Somalia  in  this  crisis,  though 
several  areas  remain  occupied  by  Ethiopian 
forces.  We  are  at  the  same  time  looking  at  a 
wider  basis  for  resolution  of  the  tensions  in 
this  region.  We  have  no  intention  or  desire 
to  refuel  Somali  ambitions  against  Ethiopia, 
nor  do  we  wish  to  see  Somalia  and  Sudan 
have  to  allocate  greater  resources  to  de- 
fense when  their  economic  needs  are  so 
great.  We  are  making  clear  to  all  the  parties 
in  the  region  that  we  are  interested  in 
promoting  a  modus  vivendi  among  the 
countries  in  the  area,  and  are  doing  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  encourage  better 
relations  among  those  countries  with  which 
we  have  close  ties,  e.g.,  Somalia  and  Kenya. 
We  would  welcome  signs  from  Ethiopia  that 
it  too  seeks  a  better  structure  for  relation- 
ships in  the  region,  and  an  end  to  policies  of 
confrontation.  As  a  clear  indication  of 
where  we  think  priorities  should  be  placed, 
during  this  same  period,  we  have  been 
actively  engaged  with  our  allies  in  Europe 
and  with  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions such  as  the  IMF  and  the  IBRD  to 
promote  more  comprehensive  economic 
programs  for  Sudan,  Kenya,  and  Somalia. 

In  summary,  we  have  provided  a  limited 
but  important  and  timely  military  assistance 
response  to  a  serious  security  threat  in  the 


region.  We  will  not  shrink  from  helping  our 
friends,  nor  from  defending  our  own  strate- 
gic assets  in  the  region.  But  our  policy 
objectives  are  broader.  We  are  not  building 
up  threatening  forces.  We  are  giving  our 
full  weight  to  the  accepted  African  position 
on  borders,  and  are  making  ourselves  avail- 
able for  diplomatic  efforts  that  can  reduce 
the  security  threats  in  the  area. 

In  west  Africa  as  well,  the  United  States 
has  important  political  and  security  in- 
terests to  protect.  Most  countries  in  this 
region  are  moderate  in  outlook  and  West- 
ern oriented.  They  comprise  a  large  block 
of  votes  in  the  U.N.  and  other  international 
bodies.  Their  views  are  important  factors  in 
reaching  an  African — or  OAU — consensus 
on  issues  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  the  West.  Additionally,  our  stra- 
tegic interests  include  access  to  petroleum. 
Nigeria  is  our  second  largest  foreign  suppli- 
er of  oil — only  Saudi  Arabia  provides  us 
more. 

But  these  countries  are  facing  severe 
economic  problems,  which  can  result  in 
political  instability,  outside  adventurism, 
and  the  loss  to  the  West  of  some  supportive 
and  moderate  friends.  In  Ghana,  for  exam- 
ple, a  deteriorating  economic  situation 
eroded  support  for  a  weak  but  pro- Western 
democratic  government  and  led  directly  to 
its  downfall. 

In  Liberia,  rampant  corruption  and  an 
economic  crisis  led  to  a  military  coup  in 
1980. 33  As  one  of  its  earliest  acts,  the  Rea- 
gan administration  developed  a  program  of 
sustained  support  for  the  new  government 
to  resist  the  blandishments  of  the  Soviets 
and  their  surrogates  designed  to  destroy 
the  special  relationship  which  has  existed 
between  Liberia  and  the  United  States  for 
almost  150  years.  Our  assistance,  primarily 
economic  but  including  military  loan  cred- 
its, has  increased  tenfold  during  the  last  4 
years. 

Other  west  African  nations  confront  real 
and  serious  external  security  threats,  nota- 
bly those  emanating  from  Libya.  As 
neighbors  of  Colonel  Qadhafi,  several  west 
African  countries  have  suffered  his  adven- 
turism and  destabilizing  efforts.  For  exam- 
ple, Qadhafi  has  publicly  threatened  the 
moderate  Government  of  Niger  as  his  next 
target  for  subversion.  Similarly,  his  govern- 
ment is  engaged  in  the  training  of  dis- 
sidents who  are  helped  to  return  to  their 
home  countries  to  work  against  established 
governments. 


32  See  footnote  8  to  document  604. 


33  President    William    R.    Tolbert    was    over- 
thrown on  April  16,  1980. 
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The  United  States  has  been  responsive 
to  requests  for  help  against  such  threats.  In 
Niger,  we  have  established  a  modest  foreign 
military  sales  loan  program  and  a  military 
training  program.  We  have  also  asked  the 
Congress  to  approve  a  small  balance-of- 
payments  grant  to  help  Niger  meet  its  bud- 
get shortfall  stemming  from  the  collapse  of 
the  uranium  market,  the  country's  leading 
foreign  exchange  earner. 

All  these  U.S.  security  programs  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  are  in  support  of  our  strate- 
gic goal  of  helping  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  limits  of  outside  force  that  is  applied  in 
Africa.  We  are  not  Africa's  self-appointed 
policeman  but  we  are  its  partner  in  econom- 
ic growth  and  nation-building.  As  such  we 
cannot  ignore  the  real  security  threats  fac- 
ing our  African  partners,  especially  when 
these  are  prompted  or  fueled  by  our  global 
adversaries.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  So- 
viet bloc  forces  and  bases  in  parts  of  Africa 
that  would  threaten  our  communications 
with  the  Middle  East  and  the  gulf  are  a 
serious  challenge  to  vital  U.S.  security  in- 
terests. The  answer  is  neither  to  ignore  the 
problem  nor  to  overreact  and  provoke  an 
essentially  East-West  arms  race  in  Africa. 
The  proper  answer  is  for  the  United  States 
and  our  allies,  in  close  consultation  with  our 
African  friends,  to  provide  just  the  amount 
of  security  assistance  to  afflicted  African 
nations  for  them  and  us  to  achieve  our 
mutual  strategic  goals. 

We  Americans — especially  in  leading 
commercial  centers — have  become  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  in  our  appreciation  of 
our  major  stake  in  the  economic  success  of 
Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  Third  World.  We 
know  that  we  cannot  afford  unlimited 
amounts  of  economic  assistance  to  coun- 
tries unable  to  support  themselves,  that  we 
need  a  number  of  commodities  only  they 
can  provide  in  abundance,  and  that  our 
future  prosperity  depends  in  large  part  on 
the  growth  of  their  economies.  This  is  why 
the  Reagan  administration  believes  it  is 
equally  important  for  all  of  us  to  un- 
derstand the  critical  role  that  security  con- 
siderations play  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment equation.  It  is  a  challenge  that  we  and 
our  African  friends  must  meet  and  over- 
come. Thank  you. 


Document  550 

Remarks   by   Vice  President  Bush,   Lagos, 
November  13,  1982  (Extract)3* 

"We  Affirm  Our 
Support  .  .  .  for  the 
Objective  of  the 
Organization  of  African 
Unity" 


Q.  (AP)— In  10  days  time,  the  OAU  will 
be  meeting.  There  have  been  other  sched- 
uled meetings  that  did  not  hold.  What  will 
be  your  comments  on  the  venue  of  the 
upcoming  meeting? 

Vice  President.  Our  comments  about 
the  venue  of  the  meeting  is  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
should  determine  that,  and  they  don't  need 
any  help  from  us.  (Laughter)  Or  any  advice. 
And  I  don't  believe  that  that  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  United  States  to  inter- 
ject ourselves  into  their  workings.  We  af- 
firm our  support,  our  broad  support,  for 
the  objective  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  but  we  cannot  and,  I'll  be  honest,  we 
have  expressed  our  own  reservation  as  a 
sovereign  nation  about  when  we  have  dif- 
fered with  some  conclusions  stated  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  OAU.  But  we  don't  think 
that  we  should  prejudge  a  meeting  that 
looks  like  it  will  now  go  forward  with  a 
relative  degree  of  unity.35  And  so  I  just  can't 
help  you  in  terms  of  the  venue.  I  really  think 
that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to 
come  to  Africa,  sit  amongst  friends  and  try 
and  indicate  what  we  feel  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  should  address  itself  to. 
We  have  stated  and,  again,  you're  at  disad- 


34  Source:  Press  Release,  November  13,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President. 
Bush's  remarks  were  made  at  a  press  conference 
prior  to  his  departure  from  Nigeria. 

35  In  August  1982,  the  OAU  Ministerial  meet- 
ing collapsed  for  lack  of  a  quorum  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  over  the  seating  of  a  delega- 
tion representing  the  Saharawi  Arab  Democratic 
Republic  (the  Polisario  Front).  The  second  at- 
tempt to  convene  the  annual  OAU  summit — 
following  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  Western 
Sahara  delegation — also  failed  for  lack  of  a  quo- 
rum on  November  25,  because  of  the  conflict  over 
which  of  two  delegations  from  Chad  to  seat.  This 
effectively  forestalled  Qaddafi's  succession  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  OAU. 
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vantage  without  the  text,  but  we  have  reaf- 
firmed our  general  support  for  its  delibera- 
tions, sir. 


Document  551 

Address  by  Vice  President  Bush  Before  the 
Kenya  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Nairobi, 
November  19,  1982™ 

A  New  Partnership  With 
Africa 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Kenya 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: You  do  the  United  States  a  great 
honor  in  receiving  me  this  evening.  I  bring 
you  the  greetings  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  of  millions  of  my  fellow 
citizens  who  are  sincerely  interested  in 
America's  longstanding  friendship  with  the 
continent  and  people  of  Africa.  I  bring  also 
special  greetings  to  President  Danial  arap 
Moi,  and  to  all  Kenyans.  Your  country  is  an 
old  friend  of  the  United  States  and  is  dear 
to  us  all. 

The  past  10  days  have  been  important  to 
me.  President  Reagan  asked  me  to  carry  our 
message  of  friendship  of  and  deep  commit- 
ment to  a  true  partnership  with  the  nations 
of  Africa.  We  are  determined  to  work  with 
the  leaders  of  this  continent  in  the  quest  for 
peace  and  progress.  My  visit  has  been  par- 
ticularly satisfying.  It  has  permitted  us  to 
see  old  friends  and  make  new  ones. 

I  have  exchanged  views  with  some  of 
Africa's  most  impressive  leaders.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  and  feel  at  firsthand 
the  diversity  of  this  beautiful  continent  and 
to  sense  its  great  promise.  In  several  days,  I 
will  be  able  to  share  with  President  Reagan 
and  my  fellow  Americans  the  thinking  of 
Africa's  leaders  on  the  major  issues  impor- 
tant to  us. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  you  that 
President  Reagan  thought  it  especially  im- 


36  Source:  Press  Release,  November  19,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President; 
printed  also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Janu- 
ary 1983,  pp.  45^19.  Bush  spoke  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel. 


portant  for  me  to  visit  Kenya.  Since  Kenya's 
independence,  close  ties  have  bound  our 
two  countries  and  peoples.  Your  nation  has 
been  admired  in  the  United  States  for  its 
political  and  economic  record. 

We  share  important  values — democrati- 
cally elected  governments,  civilian  rule, 
freedom  of  press  and  religion,  a  multiracial 
society,  and  an  economy  guided  by  the 
principles  of  free  enterprise.  Kenya  has 
been  a  strong  advocate  for  peace  in  the 
world.  Your  country  and  its  distinguished 
President  have  led  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  during  a  year  in  which  Africa 
faced  many  problems.  Because  Kenya  has 
served  this  year  as  spokesman  for  Africa's 
aspirations,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  speak 
from  the  city  of  Nairobi  to  all  the  people  of 
Africa.  I  particularly  wish  to  speak  about  the 
hopes  and  values  which  grew  up  during 
Africa's  struggle  for  independence,  and 
which  will  guide  Africa  as  she  faces  the 
future.  Chief  among  these  values  is  the 
desire  for  freedom — freedom  of  nations 
from  outside  pressures  and  freedom  of  peo- 
ple within  nations.  That  desire  gave  birth  to 
the  OAU,  thanks  to  the  recognition  that — 
without  regional  cooperation — the  peace, 
progress,  and  independence  of  Africa 
would  not  be  maintained.  Such  cooperation 
is  not  an  easy  goal  given  the  great  variety  of 
peoples,  circumstances,  and  cultures  in 
Africa.  This  tremendous  diversity,  coupled 
with  the  harsh  impact  of  today's  global 
economic  recession,  underscores  more  than 
ever  the  importance  of  African  regional 
cooperation  for  common  purposes. 

There  is  no  justification  for  despair 
about  Africa's  future.  Despite  trials  and 
setbacks,  the  history  of  Africa  since  the 
independence  era  has  included  significant 
progress,  especially  in  the  development  of 
human  resources.  Education,  talent,  and 
energy,  such  as  that  represented  by  this 
very  audience,  prove  that  Africa  has  the 
capacity  to  make  good  the  promise  of  its 
enormous  potential  in  spite  of  the  many 
problems  it  faces.  Thanks  to  the  abilities 
and  values  which  men  and  women,  like 
ourselves,  bring  to  the  everyday  task  of 
national  development,  Africa  can  enter  its 
third  decade  of  independence  with  con- 
fidence in  the  future. 

Because  we  believe  that  Africa  has  the 
capacity  and  will  to  be  master  of  her  desti- 
ny, President  Reagan  has  over  the  past  20 
months,  worked  to  forge  a  new  and  mature 
partnership  with  the  nations  and  people  of 
Africa.  We  speak  of  a  partnership  that  be- 
gins with  mutual  respect.  We  speak  of  a 
partnership    that   includes   honest   discus- 
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sions.  We  speak  of  a  partnership  which 
recognizes  that  each  nation  must  do  its  part 
if  the  goals  we  share  are  to  be  achieved. 
Partnership  is  a  two-way  street  based  on 
shared  goals,  common  principles,  and  mu- 
tual interests. 

These  principles  have  guided  our  admin- 
istration's policies  toward  Africa.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  the  sort  of  candid  dialogue  I  have 
been  privileged  to  experience  on  this  trip. 
And  I  have  learned  a  lot.  A  top  priority  in 
our  diplomacy  is  southern  Africa,  where  the 
choices  between  regional  strife  and  region- 
al cooperation  are  stark.  The  inescapable 
need  for  peaceful  change  is  challenged  by  a 
climate  of  fear,  distrust,  foreign  interven- 
tion and  cross-border  violence. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
search  for  constructive  change  in  southern 
Africa.  In  cooperation  with  our  allies  and  in 
direct  response  to  the  will  of  Africa's  lead- 
ers, the  United  States  has  engaged  its  influ- 
ence and  resources  in  the  effort  to  bring 
Namibia  to  independence.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  help  turn  the  sad  tide  of  growing 
conflict  and  tension  in  southern  Africa.  We 
are  fully  committed  to  work  for  a  settlement 
that  will  enhance  regional  security  and  as- 
sure Namibia's  early  independence  on 
terms  acceptable  to  its  people,  Africa  and 
the  world  at  large. 

Let  me  state  again,  we  are  fully  commit- 
ted to  an  independent  Namibia. 

I  can  assure  you  that  significant  progress 
has  been  made.  A  year  ago  the  settlement 
effort  was  relaunched  with  vigor.  Since  then 
the  United  States  and  its  Western  Contact 
Group  partners  have  worked  closely  and 
intensively  with  all  parties.  This  past  July, 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  principles 
which  will  guide  Namibia's  Constituent  As- 
sembly. Since  then  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  on  remaining  issues  concerning 
the  implementation  of  Security  Council 
Resolution  435. 37  We  are  close  to  agree- 
ment on  implementation  of  the  U.N.  plan. 
Remaining  issues  can  be  resolved. 

From  the  outset  of  this  administration's 
engagement  in  the  peace  process,  we  have 
emphasized  that  there  are  vitally  important 
issues  arising  from  the  situation  in  Angola 
which  must  be  resolved  if  Namibia's  inde- 
pendence is  to  be  achieved.  For  7  years 
Angola  has  been  engulfed  in  war,  its  terri- 
tory invaded,  its  progress  toward  a  better 


37  For  text  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
435  (1978),  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Docu- 
ments, 1977-1980,  p.  1205. 


economic  future  stalled.  Thousands  of 
Cuban  troops  remain  in  Angola.  Wouldn't 
Angola  and  the  region  itself  be  better  off 
with  all  foreign  forces  out  of  that  country, 
South  African   forces   and   Cuban   forces? 

The  history  of  foreign  conquest  in  Africa 
is  replete  with  examples  of  armed  foreign- 
ers who  came  with  the  professed  purpose  of 
helping  others  but  who  stayed  in  order  to 
help  themselves.  The  withdrawal  of  Cuban 
forces  from  Angola  in  a  parallel  framework 
with  South*Africa's  departure  from  Namibia 
is  the  key  to  the  settlement  we  all  desire.  In 
the  final  analysis,  it  is  also  the  surest  way  to 
guarantee  Angola's  long-term  security  and 
independence.  The  United  States  wants  the 
earliest  possible  independence  for  Namibia. 
At  the  same  time  the  United  States  wants  an 
end  to  Angola's  suffering  and  to  the  dan- 
gerous cycle  of  violence  in  the  region.  My 
government  is  not  ashamed  to  state  the  U.S. 
interest  in  seeing  an  end  to  the  presence  of 
Cuban  forces  in  Angola.  Their  introduction 
7  years  ago  tore  the  fabric  of  reciprocal 
restraint  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  developing  world.  Such 
restraint  is  vital  if  African  regional  security 
and  the  global  balance  are  to  be  main- 
tained. 

We  recognize  there  will  be  no  agreement 
unless  all  the  parties  know  that  their  securi- 
ty is  protected.  We  also  recognize  there  will 
be  no  settlement  unless  each  party  is  pre- 
pared to  make  the  concessions  necessary.  If 
the  challenge  is  accepted  we  believe  peace 
can  be  achieved  and  a  brighter  future  for 
southern  Africa  can  begin.  The  substantial 
progress  already  made  is  based  on  a  diplo- 
matic partnership  of  equals  in  which  all 
parties  share  burdens.  That  partnership  re- 
mains vital  in  our  continuing  efforts  for 
peace.  In  the  search  for  that  peace,  the 
United  States  seeks  constructive  relations 
with  all  the  states  of  southern  Africa.  We  are 
building  bridges  of  communication  to  each 
nation  in  the  region,  including  South 
Africa.  However,  we  will  not  ignore  or  dis- 
guise our  strong  belief  in  the  importance  of 
justice  and  equality  before  the  law.  Apart- 
heid is  wrong.  It  is  legally  entrenched  rac- 
ism— inimical  to  the  fundamental  ideals  of 
the  United  States.  America's  history  and 
America's  future  can  only  be  understood  in 
terms  of  our  commitment  to  a  multiracial 
democracy  in  which  all  citizens  participate 
and  from  which  all  benefit.  The  rule  of  law, 
the  principles  of  consent  and  participation 
in  the  political  process,  and  the  right  of 
every  human  being  to  citizenship  which 
reflects  these  principles  are  to  Americans  a 
sacred  trust.  We  will  not  betray  this  trust. 
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Nor  can  we  escape  reality;  if  there  is  to  be 
security  in  southern  Africa,  South  Africa 
must  be  involved  in  shaping  it:  If  there  is  to 
be  constructive  change  in  South  Africa, 
South  Africans  of  all  races — not  foreign- 
ers— must  be  the  ones  who  shape  the  pat- 
tern of  that  change.  The  United  States  is 
working  for  constructive  change  in  ways 
that  benefit  all  South  Africans.  Our  actions 
match  our  words  as  our  deepening  involve- 
ment in  expanding  educational,  social,  and 
economic  opportunities  for  black  South 
Africans  demonstrates.  We  also  believe 
there  is  a  relationship  between  the  security 
of  southern  Africa  and  the  pace  of  peaceful 
change  within  South  Africa.  We  do  not 
believe  that  armed  conflict  must  be  the  road 
to  justice,  and  we  doubt  that  it  can  be  the 
road   to   lasting  freedom   and   well-being. 

The  United  States  believes  that  it  can  be 
helpful  in  advancing  the  frontier  of  freedom 
and  observance  of  human  rights,  not  only  in 
southern  Africa  but  in  Africa  as  a  whole. 
Without  respect  for  human  rights,  there  is  a 
great  risk  that  Africa's  enormous  human 
potential  will  be  wasted.  Fear  and  intimida- 
tion keep  people  from  working  to  achieve 
their  aspirations,  from  contributing  to  the 
common  good  and  from  pursuing  the  dem- 
ocratic principles  and  ideals  that  are  denied 
for  too  many  in  the  world  today.  Narrowing 
political  participation  by  their  citizens  can 
be  highly  counterproductive.  African  na- 
tions that  have  devised  their  own  national 
democratic  institutions  broaden  public  par- 
ticipation in  government,  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  individual,  and  expand  the  fron- 
tier of  economic  freedom  for  the  ultimate 
good  of  all. 

In  Kenya,  respect  for  individual  rights  is 
written  in  your  constitution.  Democratic 
institutions  that  embody  the  democratic 
process  have  been  established.  They  are  an 
essential  framework  for  lasting  stability.  Ex- 
perience in  Africa  and  elsewhere  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  abuse  of  power,  the 
suppression  of  diversity,  and  the  denial  of 
individual  rights  only  leads  to  instability 
and  a  loss  of  confidence  at  home  and 
abroad.  My  visit  to  Africa  has  shown  me 
encouraging  examples  of  African  nations 
that  are  building  their  own  institutions  to 
broaden  political  participation  and  advance 
the  frontier  of  freedom.  We  realize,  how- 
ever, that  nations  cannot  reap  the  benefits 
of  individual  freedom  in  an  environment  of 
insecurity.  We  attach  high  importance  to 
strengthening  Africa's  security  and  are  pre- 
pared to  be  Africa's  partner  in  building  the 
necessary  conditions  for  security. 

We  have  no  interest  in  an  East-West 
confrontation  in  Africa;  such  a  confronta- 


tion increases  the  threat  to  world  peace. 
The  goal  of  the  United  States  in  Africa  is  to 
help  establish  a  framework  for  restraint  and 
broad  rules  of  conduct  which  discourage 
the  use  of  outside  force  in  African  conflicts 
and  encourage  peaceful  settlement  of  con- 
flicts in  the  region.  In  this  area  our  goal  is 
consistent  with  the  goals  enshrined  in  the 
charter  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  is 
deeply  sensitive  to  the  threats  which  indi- 
vidual nations  and  the  regions  of  this  con- 
tinent face  and  probably  will  continue  to 
face.  Internal  stability,  often  fueled  by  out- 
side interference,  and  longstanding  border 
and  ethnic  disputes  tax  heavily  the  re- 
sources of  African  governments.  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  no  mandate  to  act  as  a  po- 
liceman in  Africa  and  it  seeks  no  such  role. 
But  neither  do  we  believe  that  the 
sovereignty  of  African  nations  will  be  pre- 
served if  the  West  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
respond  to  the  legitimate  defense  needs  of 
its  friends  in  Africa.  The  United  States 
intends  to  be  a  reliable  partner  both  in 
working  with  our  friends  on  a  long-term 
basis  to  meet  these  needs,  and  in  respond- 
ing to  their  urgent  requirements  in  emer- 
gency situations.  We  have  done  so  in  the 
past;  we  are  doing  so  today;  let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  our  determination  and  capa- 
bility to  do  so  in  the  future.  At  the  same 
time,  our  overall  concern  including  the  con- 
cern that  guides  our  military  assistance  is  to 
dissuade  countries  from  undertaking  milita- 
ry solutions  and  to  encourage  negotiated 
settlements  of  differences  between  them. 
We  believe  negotiated  solutions  are  possi- 
ble for  even  the  most  difficult  and  long- 
standing disputes  on  the  continent.  We  are 
ready  to  lend  whatever  support  we  can  to 
those  efforts  in  Africa  and  to  give  them  the 
highest  priority.  In  this  view,  we  believe  that 
Africa's  capacity  for  collective  security  de- 
serves our  help.  We  will,  when  asked,  sup- 
port multinational  peacekeeping  forces  that 
Africa  creates  in  its  own  defense.  The  re- 
cord of  the  United  States  in  support  of  the 
OAU  peacekeeping  role  in  Chad  is  the  most 
recent  illustration  of  the  importance  we 
attach  to  regional  security.  We  want  African 
nations  to  be  able  to  defend  their  interests 
and  resolve  their  problems  without  foreign 
intervention. 

Real  security,  and  with  it  the  confidence 
that  can  enhance  prospects  for  peace,  can- 
not be  achieved  without  sustained  econom- 
ic growth.  During  my  travels,  I  have  seen 
Africa's  most  serious  economic  crisis  in 
more  than  40  years.  Because  African  coun- 
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tries  are  often  dependent  on  one  or  two 
export  commodities,  and  because  they  have 
borrowed  heavily  to  spur  growth  and  meet 
the  costs  of  higher  oil  prices,  they  have 
been  vulnerable  to  commodity  fluctuations, 
high  interest  rates,  and  to  the  impact  of 
world  recession.  There  has  been  a  long, 
slow  decline  in  per  capita  food  production; 
population  has  increased  rapidly  and  bal- 
anced growth  has  not  occurred.  Many  na- 
tions have  experimented  with  subsidies, 
centralized  economic  direction,  and  exten- 
sive public  ownership  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. Those  strategies  have  proved  costly. 

The  present  state  of  the  global  economy 
is  not  of  Africa's  making.  In  the  world 
economic  system,  the  United  States  has  a 
special  responsibility  not  only  to  put  its  own 
house  in  order  but  to  help  rekindle  growth 
in  other  lands.  We  are  deeply  committed  to 
that  task  and,  to  achieve  it,  the  American 
people  are  making  real  sacrifices.  We  are 
confident  that  when  we  are  successful 
Africa  will  benefit  quickly  and  significantly. 

At  the  most  fundamental  level,  we  will 
remain  concerned  about  those  imperiled  by 
strife  and  starvation.  We  have  taken  the 
lead  both  in  mobilizing  international  relief 
efforts  to  help  African  refugees,  and  in 
providing  emergency  assistance.  In  the  past 
2  years  the  United  States  has  provided 
Africa  $187  million  for  such  programs.  But 
we  are  equally  concerned  about  the  under- 
lying problems  which  produce  refugees  and 
other  forms  of  human  misery.  As  we  all  look 
at  these  problems,  we  can  see  that  the  next 
few  years  in  Africa  will  be  critical.  The 
current  economic  situation  is  forcing  aus- 
terity on  all  African  nations.  It  points  to  the 
need  for  a  reexamination  of  economic 
strategies  and  national  economic  policies.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  view  this  period  as 
only  a  temporary  phenomenon,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  as  the  world  recession  begins  to 
ease,  Africa  will  be  able  to  resume  an  easy 
path  of  growth  and  diversity.  On  the  contra- 
ry, in  the  current  situation,  many  funda- 
mental decisions  must  be  made  about  the 
future  of  African  development,  about  the 
priorities  of  agriculture  and  other  sectors 
and  about  the  degree  of  sacrifice  that 
should  be  demanded  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  population.  How  these  deci- 
sions are  made  will  affect  the  future  of 
African  development  for  decades  to  come. 

We  in  the  United  States  admit  that  there 
are  serious  differences  among  experts  over 
the  best  path  to  development.  We  believe 
that  there  should  be  a  full  exchange  among 
all  those  involved  in  African  development. 
We  must  reach  a  common  agreement  re- 


garding the  kinds  of  programs  which  must 
be  developed,  financed,  and  mobilized.  Dis- 
cipline and  self-reliance  are  necessary.  Cou- 
rageous leadership  is  necessary.  Now  is  the 
time  for  fresh  thinking,  an  eschewing  of  old 
ideologies  that  have  not  passed  the  test  of 
experience. 

We  are  prepared  to  help  give  African 
governments  the  wherewithal,  and  the  in- 
ternational political  and  financial  backing, 
to  take  the  steps  where  necessary  to  restruc- 
ture their  economies. 

During  the  past  2  years,  a  growing  num- 
ber of  African  countries  have  applied  to  the 
IMF  for  assistance  in  meeting  immediate 
balance-of-payments  crises.  This  has  led  to 
difficult  adjustments  in  exchange  rates, 
budgets,  and  other  aspects  of  economic 
policy. 

Recognizing  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  development  crisis,  we  have  encour- 
aged a  more  comprehensive  approach  by 
both  donors  and  multilateral  agencies  in 
Africa.  We  have  urged  that  reform  be  sup- 
ported with  short-term  foreign  exchange 
and  development  assistance  adequate  to 
fuel  the  recovery  process.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  debt  in  this 
equation,  where  countries  are  making  seri- 
ous efforts  to  restructure  their  economies. 
Relief  from  heavy  debt  must  be  part  of  the 
exchange  program.  For  our  part,  we  are 
committed  to  participating  in  the  difficult 
process  of  recovery. 

The  United  States,  despite  the  fact  that 
its  resources  are  under  special  strain  in  this 
time  of  economic  adversity,  still  remains 
committed  to  Africa's  stabilization  and 
growth.  Our  bilateral  economic  aid  for  all  of 
Africa  now  totals  approximately  $800  mil- 
lion a  year,  and  extends  to  46  countries 
throughout  Africa.  It  encompasses  a  variety 
of  programs,  including  fast-disbursing  bal- 
ance-of-payments support,  food  aid,  and 
development  assistance.  Including  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  multilateral  programs,  our 
total  economic  aid  to  sub-Saharan  Africa  is 
in  excess  of  $1.4  billion  annually.  Of  the 
multilateral  portion,  the  largest  share  by 
far — almost  $300  million  per  year — goes  to 
the  soft-loan  programs  of  the  World  Bank's 
International  Development  Association 
(IDA). 

The  Reagan  administration  has  placed  a 
new  emphasis  on  the  role  of  private  enter- 
prise in  development.  In  Africa,  as  else- 
where, we  define  "private  sector"  broadly 
to  include  small  businesses  and  farmers,  as 
well  as  large  corporations.  Our  aid  planners 
are  seeking  new  ways  to  help  develop  mar- 
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ket  institutions  and  more  effective  incen- 
tives for  farmers.  Wherever  possible,  we  are 
encouraging  mutually  beneficial  partner- 
ships between  large  and  small  American 
companies  and  their  African  counterparts. 
The  recent  enactment  of  export  trading 
legislation  supported  by  President  Reagan 
will  make  it  possible  for  small  and  medium 
U.S.  firms  to  pool  expenses,  and  thereby 
play  a  more  active  economic  role  in  Africa. 

The  economic  task  that  you  and  we  face 
is  enormous.  But  it  is  far  from  impossible  if 
we  all  work  together  in  a  wise  and  under- 
standing partnership.  The  exact  nature  of 
that  cooperation  will  be  as  varied  as  the 
countries  of  Africa,  but  it  will  have  some 
common  elements.  We,  the  industrialized 
countries,  must  help  Africans  manage  their 
debt  burden  so  that  private  credit,  which  is 
so  essential  to  growth,  can  resume  and 
increase.  We  must  support  successful  eco- 
nomic policies  at  both  the  national  and 
regional  levels.  We  must  seek  greater  coor- 
dination among  Africa's  friends  who  wish  to 
finance  development.  The  importance  of 
Africa's  economic  future  demands  that  we 
do  no  less. 

As  we  all  look  to  the  future  and  decide 
how  Africa  and  the  United  States  can  work 
together,  the  agenda  of  issues  we  face  is 
long.  It  includes  essential  issues  of  security, 
peacemaking,  human  rights,  and  economic 
progress.  It  calls  for  advancing  the  frontiers 
of  freedom. 

The  United  States  is  a  friend  who  re- 
spects your  potential  and  shares  your  com- 
mitment to  maintaining  the  hard-won  prize 
of  freedom.  With  respect  to  that  freedom 
our  nations  are  equals  who  must  be  pre- 
pared to  work  together,  making  sacrifices 
and  making  tough  decisions  at  the  same 
time.  Each  of  us  has  a  share  of  the  burden  to 
carry;  each  has  a  contribution  to  make.  All 
have  a  better  future  to  gain.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  a  true  partnership. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  hospitality. 


Document  552 

Address  by  Vice  President  Bush  Before  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  December  6, 
1982  (Extract)38 

Results  of  African  Visit 


Shortly  after  returning  to  Africa  from 
Moscow,39  I  attended  a  dinner  where  I  sat 
spellbound  listening  to  an  African  Chief  of 
State  deliver  one  of  the  most  spirited  rendi- 
tions of  grace  I  have  ever  heard.  He  gave  it 
first  in  Swahili;  and  then  in  English.  The 
English  was  a  courtesy  to  us,  he  explained, 
since  God  probably  does  not  listen  to  pray- 
ers said  in  English. 

This  moving  rendition  of  grace,  I  must 
say,  was  a  kind  of  objective  correlative.  It 
drove  home  the  remarkable  change  of  at- 
mosphere, scene,  sentiment,  and  spirit  from 
Red  Square. 

The  experience  stayed  with  me  for  the 
rest  of  the  African  trip,  reinforced  by  more 
prayers  at  more  luncheons  and  dinners  in 
other  countries.  Along  the  way  my  thoughts 
were  constantly  triangulating  between  three 
points:  the  Soviet  Union,  Africa,  and  the 
United  States.  Please  note  that  I  avoided 
using  the  word  trilateral. 

Let  me  briefly  sketch  for  you  what  I 
found  in  Africa.  Great  economic  hardship, 
requests  for  more  economic  aid — of  course. 
I  found  a  lot  of  differences  on  how  to  gain 
independence  for  Namibia — but  no  dif- 
ference at  the  bottom  line:  we  all  want  to 
see  that  independence  soon.  I  found  a  lot  of 
young  countries  looking  for  advice,  for  an 
example  to  follow,  and  for  respect  as  sover- 
eign nations.  And  they  are  learning  to  look 
more  to  the  West — and  less  to  the  East — for 
respect,  for  economic  assistance,  for  trade, 
investment,  and  technology;  and  for  friend- 
ship. 

Africa  is  not  a  big  chessboard  on  which 
we  and  the  Soviets  move  pieces.  Africa 
means  something  important,  vibrant,  cul- 
turally relevant  to  us.  All  the  Soviets  have  to 


38  Source:  Press  Release,  December  6,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President. 
Bush  spoke  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 

39  Bush  was  in  Moscow,  November  14-15, 
1982,  as  head  of  the  delegation  attending  the 
funeral  of  Leonid  Brezhnev.  Regarding  his  im- 
pressions of  his  Moscow  visit,  see  document  285. 
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offer  are  cheap,  used  weapons,  tractors  that 
don't  work,  Cuban  mercenaries,  and  an 
opportunity  to  have  your  government  infil- 
trated with  people  who  want  to  take  over 
and  then  order  you  around  like  servants. 

It  wasn't  Americans  who  pushed  the  Rus- 
sians out  of  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Somalia,  or 
Guinea.  It  was  the  people  who  live  in  those 
countries. 

And  that's  all  we  ask  of  any  country  in 
Africa;  protect  your  independence,  and  give 
your  people  the  basic  human  rights  that  will 
encourage  them  to  work  hard  and  build 
prosperity.  We  do  not  ask  other  nations  to 
copy  us  or  to  agree  with  us  on  everything. 
Genuine  nonalignment  is  just  fine.  African 
nationalism  is  our  greatest  ally  against  Sovi- 
et and  Cuban  interference  in  Africa's  inter- 
nal affairs.  Most  Africans  are  proud  of  their 
independence  and  not  about  to  sell  their 
souls  to  communism,  to  the  God  that  failed. 

So  my  conclusion  is  that  Africa  is  a 
continent  of  opportunity,  but  no  longer  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  They've  had  their  chance. 
And  the  signs  now  point  toward  increasing 
irrelevance  where  Soviet  influence  in  Africa 
is  concerned. 

True,  this  may  not  be  the  general  im- 
pression the  American  public  gathers  from 
some  of  the  rhetoric  at  the  United  Nations, 
as  in  Africa  itself. 

The  United  States  comes  in  for  a  lot  of 
fire  over  there.  In  some  countries  there 
they've  got  a  press  corps  that  makes  Mary 
McGrory  sound  like  John  Lofton.  But  be- 
neath these  layers  of  public  disregard  is  a 
desire  for  partnership  with  the  United 
States;  I'd  go  so  far  as  to  say  verges  on  the 
fervent.  They  view  us  an  essential  partner 
for  development. 

I'm  talking  here  obviously  of  personal 
impressions;  but  unless  I  was  badly  de- 
ceived, they  want  our  friendship.  They'd 
much  rather  deal  with  us  than  the  Soviets. 
This  is  motivated  in  part  by  a  kind  of 
cultural  kinship;  in  part  by  vicissitude.  They 
view  us  as  the  catalyst  for  peace,  not  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  don't  take  my  word  for  it. 
Next  time  you're  in  Harare,  ask  Mr.  Mu- 
gabe. 

While  in  Africa,  I  uttered  thousands  of 
words  dealing  specifically  with  our  con- 
structive efforts  in  Namibia  and  Angola, 
and  they  were  constructive.  We  are  on  the 
right  track — indeed,  at  this  juncture,  we  are 
on  the  only  meaningful  track. 


B.  Southern  Africa 


Document  553 

Testimony^  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
Before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
March  2,   1982  (Extract)1 

Prospects  for  a  Namibian 
Settlement 


Mr.  Goodling.  .  .  .  The  first  question 
I  have  is  you  mentioned  in  your  statement, 
in  passing,  Namibia,2  because  you  had  so 
much  to  cover,  and  of  course  I  have  a  real 
concern  that  with  all  of  the  other  problems 
we  are  facing  all  over  the  country,  that  this 
might  be  put  on  the  back  burner.  You  say  in 
your  statement  that  we  could  have  a  break- 
through in  1982. 

How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  that?  Is 
there  anything  that  you  can  tell  us  publicly 
that  will  give  us  encouragement  along  those 
lines? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  we  have  ap- 
proached the  Namibian  independence 
under  U.N.  Resolution  435  in  three  phases. 
We  are  largely  through  the  first  phase, 
which  involves  the  acceptance  of  arrange- 
ments for  constituent  assembly  and  bullion 
arrangements  and  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. We  are  now  working  with  the  front- 
line states  to  try  to  deal  with  some  concerns 
they  have  expressed  on  the  voting  frame- 
work, which  is  in  their  view  somewhat  com- 
plex in  that  it  takes  the  German  model 
rather  than  the  simple  one-man,  one-vote, 
one-time  approach. 


1  Source:  East-West  Relations — U.S.  Security  Assis- 
tance: Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session  (Washington,  1982),  p.  26. 

2  Reference  is  to  Haig's  statement,  which  reads 
as  follows:  "We  have  helped  to  revive  the  negotia- 
tions on  Namibia  that  had  effectively  collapsed 
before  this  administration  took  office,  and  we  are 
actively  engaged  with  our  allies,  the  frontline 
states,  and  South  Africa  in  a  realistic  effort  to 
obtain  a  settlement  that  could  lead  to  indepen- 
dence for  Namibia  in  1982."  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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The  contact  group,  the  European  na- 
tions worked  with  us  in  preparing  the  set  of 
principles  for  the  constituent  assembly  and 
parliament,  and  I  am  hoping  we  are  going 
to  get  those  resolved  within  a  matter  of 
weeks,  and  then  we  will  go  into  another  very 
quick  second  phase,  which  would  be  to 
determine  the  U.N.  presence  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  U.N.  forces  for  peacekeeping 
forces.  Then  the  third  phase  would  be  a 
decision  on  a  date  certain  for  withdrawal  of 
South  African  forces. 

Now,  from  the  beginning  we,  Mr. 
Goodling,  have  emphasized  the  de  facto 
empirical  interrelationship  between  the 
withdrawal  of  South  African  forces  and  the 
full  independence  of  Namibia  and  the  con- 
tinuing and  threatening  presence  of  Cuban 
forces  in  Angola,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
develop  an  international  consensus  in  a 
very  broad  way,  and  that  there  is  indeed  an 
empirical  interrelationship  and  that  simul- 
taneity in  phased  withdrawals  is  both  doa- 
ble and  perhaps  desirable. 

We  are  continuing  to  build  on  that  con- 
sensus and  I  hope  that  we  will  have  a 
successful  outcome  very  shortly. 


audible)  mutually  agreed  documents  recog- 
nizing (inaudible). 

Secretary  Stoessel.  I  think  that  one 
clear  reason  is  that  Cuban  troops  are  pre- 
sent in  Angola.  The  Government  of  Angola 
has  been,  at  least  in  the  past  and  up  to  the 
present,  dependent  on  those  troops  for  its 
existence,  and  under  these  circumstances 
we  have  not  felt  it  desirable  or  appropriate 
for  us  to  recognize  Angola  in  a  formal 
sense. 

As  you  mention,  we  have  large  business 
interests  there,  and  in  recent  months  we 
have  had  a  number  of  official  contacts  with 
Angola,  particularly  in  connection  with  this 
Namibia  problem  which  I  mentioned  in  my 
remarks.4 

On  the  Assistant  Secretary  level,  we  have 
had  a  number  of  discussions,  and  Secretary 
Haig  has  met  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Angola.  We  have  found  these  talks  to  be 
constructive  and  quite  promising  for  the 
future.  So  I  think  that's  all  I  can  say  at  the 
moment  on  this.  I  would  emphasize  that  we 
are  in  contact  and  we  are  discussing  prob- 
lems of  mutual  concern. 


Document  554 

Remarks  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
(Stoessel),   February  24,    1982  (Extract)3 


Why  the  United  States 
Does  Not  Recognize 
Angola 


Document  555 

Testimony  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  March  4,  1982 
(Extracts)3 

Trade  With  South  Africa 


Secretary  Stoessel.  I'm  not  sure  I  got 
the  whole  question.  Why  we  do  not  recog- 
nize Angola? 

Q.  That's  right.  You  are  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  Western  alliance  that  doesn't 
recognize  Angola.  All  your  allies  recognize 
Angola.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
enormous  business  interests  by  members  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  busi- 
ness community,  your  government  has  (in- 


s  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Stoessel 
addressed  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Inter- 
national Forum. 


Mr.  Gray..  .  .  I  wonder  if  you  could 
perhaps  comment  on  what  events  in  South 


4  Reference  is  to  Stoessel's  address  preceding 
his  remarks,  wherein  he  stated: 

"The  situation,  of  course,  is  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  Cuban  troops  in  neighboring  Angola. 
Any  lasting  solution  to  the  Namibian  problem 
must  include  the  withdrawal  of  those  troops,  and 
this  is  also  part  of  our  consideration." 

5  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  for  1983:  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  pp.  115-117.  The  hearing 
was  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Related  Agencies. 
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Africa  led  the  administration  to  believe  that 
a  change  in  this  restrictive  policy  was  war- 
ranted.6 

And,  secondly,  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
State  Department  who  was  unnamed  said 
that  the  sales  would  not  be  used  to  enforce 
apartheid  and  I  am  wondering  how  you  are 
going  to  monitor  that. 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  first,  Mr.  Gray,  I 
do  not  think  it  takes  any  undue  decibel  on 
my  part  today  in  reiterating  the  clear  poli- 
cies of  President  Reagan  with  respect  to 
apartheid. 

We  are  opposed  to  it.  We  are  appalled  by 
it.  Let  there  be  no  question  about  that. 

And,  secondly,  with  respect  to  the  recent 
decision  on  the  conduct  of  trade  in  non- 
security  related  trade,  I  think  you  know,  Mr. 
Gray,  we  have  attempted  to  work  somewhat 
differently  with  the  government  of  South 
Africa  than  the  preceding  administration. 

There  are  a  host  of  reasons  for  that.  But 
one  of  the  more  consequential  is,  of  course, 
our  efforts  to  engender  cooperation  from 
that  government  in  the  promise  of  seeking 
progress  in  Namibia  under  United  Nations 
Resolution  435.  I  think  in  hindsight  over 
this  past  year,  when  one  considers  that  no 
progress  was  made  in  the  preceding  2  years 
on  that  subject,  none,  despite  our  high  level 
of  rhetoric  and  condemnation  against  the 
issues  you  have  asked  about  and  as  a  result 
we  have  made  great  progress,  substantial 
progress,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  coopera- 
tion from  the  Government  of  South  Africa, 
which  is  itself  presiding  over  a  tightly  bal- 
anced constituency  which  contained  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  things  you 
and  I  are  concerned  about  and  those  that 
are  opposed,  and  I  think  in  recent  weeks 
you  have  seen  some  manifestations  of  that 
controversy. 

I  want  to  answer  your  question  simply  by 
saying,  of  course,  foreign  policy  abides  by 
contradictions.  It  is  inherent  in  the  process. 
It  has  always  been.  It  does  not  necessarily 
constitute  a  value  judgment  if  the  greater 
good  tolerates  in  some  instances  still  oner- 
ous evil.  We  live  that  way  in  the  very  com- 
plex world.  I  am  sorry  it  is  so,  but  it  has 
been  necessary  for  generations. 


Mr.  Gray.  .  .  .  Of  course,  I  am  well 
aware,  that  there  are  contradictions  in  for- 
eign 0  policy.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  find  it 
tremendously  disturbing  that  this  adminis- 
tration can  light  candles  for  those  suffering 
under  oppression  in  Poland  rightfully  so,  by 
the  way,  and  yet  seem  to  not  be  able  to 
strike  a  match  for  those  suffering  from 
repression  and  apartheid  fascism  in  South 
Africa.  To  be  told  that  we  are  bringing  them 
along  carefully  and  slowly,  when  all  of  the 
evidence* that  has  come  to  my  attention 
shows  that  there  is  not  that  reform  in  South 
Africa. 


Secretary  Haig.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  Mr.  Gray's — the  prem- 
ises of  his  question  which  I  reject  out  of 
hand,  are  not  left  in  the  record  unchal- 
lenged. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  this  administration 
to  condone,  support,  sweep  under  the  rug 
or  accept  with  equanimity  any  violations  of 
human  rights  to  which  we  subscribe 
wholeheartedly,  and  I  have  made  my  state- 
ments about  apartheid. 

You  are  posturing. 

Mr.  Gray.  Computer  sales  to  South 
Africa  will  enforce  apartheid,  and  yet  you 
say  you  are  opposed  to  apartheid. 

Secretary  Haig.  Why  will  that  enforce 
apartheid? 

Mr.  Gray.  Because  we  will  be  selling 
computers  to  the  Department  of  Manpower 
Utilization  which  operates  for  black  labor, 
for  bureaus  recruiting  blacks,  for  white  hir- 
ing under  the  11 -month  rule,  and  more 
relaxations  of  those  restrictions.  Yet  you 
told  me — 

Secretary  Haig.  There  has  been  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  improvement 
in  the  area  which  both  you  and  I  are  ap- 
palled by,  and  it  is  always  important  that  we 
deal  with  these  questions  in  an  enlightened 
way,  with  a  view  towards  the  outcome  we 
seek,  and  not  to  just  posture  for  positions 
that  perhaps  make  us  feel  good,  but  just  do 
not  accomplish  the  objectives. 


6  Reference  is  to  the  February  26,  1982,  an- 
nouncement (effective  March  1)  of  a  relaxation  in 
the  export  controls  that  the  Carter  administration 
had  imposed  on  trade  with  South  Africa. 
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Document  556 

Testimony  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs  (Abrams)  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs  (Crocker)  Before 
Two  Subcommittees  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  March  9,  1982 
(Extracts)7 

Export  Controls  and 
Apartheid  in  South  Africa 


Mr.  Crockett.  .  .  .  My  question  to 
each  of  you  gentlemen  is:  What  is  the  State 
Department  0  doing  to  oppose  apartheid  in 
South  Africa  and,  hopefully,  to  bring  that 
Government  around  to  recognizing  basic 
human  rights  for  the  20  million  blacks  and 
the  2  million  coloreds  who  live  within  the 
geographic  limits  of  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Abrams.  Perhaps  I  will  begin.  I  think 
the  first  thing  you  said,  Congressman,  was 
that,  except  for  an  offhanded  remark,  we 
did  not  have  much  to  say  about  apartheid.  I 
would  like,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  to 
point  out  the  remarks  that  were  made  at  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  by  War- 
ren Hewitt  in  a  formal  speech  addressed  to 
that  question,8  and  by  Ambassador  Edelson 
[Adelman]  at  the  U.N.  in  New  York  also 
discussing  apartheid.9  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
case  that  the  Government  has  had  nothing 
more  than  a  line  or  two  to  say  about  the 
subject. 

The  key  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
one  that  you  raised;  that  is,  what  do  we  do 
about  it?  That  is,  what  is  and  what  should 
be  U.S.  Government  policy?  To  us,   that 


7  Source:  Implementation  of  Congressionally  Man- 
dated Human  Rights  Provisions:  Hearings  Before  the 
Subcommittees  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs,  on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations,  and  on  Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Xinety-seventh  Con- 
gress, (Washington,  1982),  Volume  II,  pp.  238- 
241.  Abrams  and  Crocker  testified  before  the 
Subcommittees  on  Human  Rights  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  on  Africa. 

8  Reference  is  to  Hewitt's  address  before  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  in  Geneva  on 
February  16,  1982.  For  text,  see  U.N.  document 
E/CN.4/1982/SR.23,  February  18,  1982. 

9  Reference  is  to  Ambassador  Adelman's  ad- 
dress before  the  General  Assembly  on  December 
17,  1981.  For  text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,   1981,  document  623. 


question  as  it  regards  South  Africa  is  similar 
to  the  question  we  ask  about  any  other 
country  in  which  there  are  human  rights 
abuses. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  policy  of  con- 
stant public  attack  upon  what  we  consider 
to  be  a  friendly  government  is  an  effective 
way  of  influencing  its  internal  policies.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  policy  that  was  followed 
by  the  Carter  administration,  which  I  think 
was  a  lot  closer  to  that  model  than  we  would 
like  to  be,  was  effective,  in  fact,  in  achieving 
the  kind  of  progress  of  which  you  speak  in 
South  Africa. 

It  is  our  view  that  in  the  case  of  South 
Africa  and  a  number  of  other  friendly 
governments,  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot 
more  influence  through  private  discussions, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  than  we  are 
through  repeated  public  criticism.  And  I 
think  myself  that  the  record  will  bear  that 
out. 

I  did  not  see  4  years  of  steady  progress 
during  the  Carter  administration  either  in 
South  Africa  or  in  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries which  were  subjected  to  that  kind  of 
policy.  It  is  our  hope  and  our  belief  that  the 
policy  we  are  following  is  going  to  prove  to 
be  more  effective  in  maximizing  American 
influence. 

Mr.  Crocker.  Congressman,  could  I  add 
just  a  note  about  the  effort  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  get  the  facts  as  we  see  them  on  the 
record? 

We  are  not  seeking  opportunities  for 
what  I  would  term  gratuitous  comment  on 
each  incident  that  takes  place  or  each  event 
or  each  development  that  may  occur.  But 
we  have,  for  example,  in  the  human  rights 
report10  that  you  recently  received,  pro- 
vided, I  think,  what  can  only  be  described  as 
a  full,  extensive,  and  objective  treatment  of 
the  situation  in  that  country  as  we  see  it 
from  all  the  sources  available  to  us. 

I  think,  in  a  nutshell,  and  I  am  certain 
there  are  followup  questions  you  will  want 
to  pursue,  but  we  assess  South  Africa  as 
being  a  country  which  is  undergoing 
change.  We  think  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  debate  about  the  fact  that  South  Africa  is 
in  the  midst  of  change.  If  one  wanted  the 
most  recent  tangible  example  of  that,  one 


10  Reference  is  to  Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices  for  1981:  Report  Submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S. 
Senate,  by  the  Department  of  State  (Washington,  Feb- 
ruary- 1982),  pp.  232-258. 
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would  simply  have  to  point  to  the  ferment 
within  the  governing  party  of  South  Africa, 
which  is  a  direct  result  of  commitments 
made  by  its  senior  leadership  to  a  process  of 
reform  and  change. 

Now,  there  can  be  and  there  should  be, 
debate  about  how  extensive  is  the  change, 
how  serious,  how  soon,  and  all  the  rest,  and 
who  is  participating  in  it.  But  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  change  underway  and 
that  it  is  important,  I  think  most  observers 
would  agree  on. 


Mr.  Crockett.  I  take  it  the  State  Depart- 
ment does  support  the  approach  of  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  and  that  it  was  because  of  that 
that  you  joined  them  in  the  embargo  that 
they  called  for. 

I  note,  however,  that  as  of  March  1  you 
are  retreating  from  that  embargo.  You  have 
taken  off  the  list  of  embargoed  products 
manufactured  items  that  now  can  be  used 
by  the  military  and  the  police  forces  in 
South  Africa.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Abrams.  That  is  untrue,  Congress- 
man. The  United  States  is  not  retreating 
one  step  from  the  United  Nations  embar- 
go,11 with  which  we  have  always  been  com- 
pletely in  compliance  and  with  which  we 
will  continue  to  be  in  complete  compliance. 

Mr.  Crockett.  Why  was  it  necessary  to 
in  effect  soften  the  terms  of  the  embargo? 

Mr.  Abrams.  I  think  we  should  distin- 
guish first  of  all  between  the  United  Nations 
embargo  and  additional  controls  on  exports 
which  the  United  States — 

Mr.  Crockett.  I  am  talking  about  our 
embargo,  not  the  United  Nations.  You  can- 
not possibly  change  the  United  Nations 
embargo. 

Mr.  Abrams.  No.  And  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  will  continue  to  comply  fully 
with  the  United  Nations  embargo.  Dr. 
Crocker  can  comment  on  this  in  more  de- 
tail. I  think  the  question  to  ask  about  export 
controls  with  respect  to  any  country  is:  Are 
those  kinds  of  controls  of  commerce  going 
to  have  a  beneficial  impact  upon  the  domes- 
tic policies  which  we  seek  to  influence? 


11  Reference  is  to  U.N.  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 418  (1977),  adopted  on  November  4,  1977. 
For  text,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Docu- 
ments, 1977-1980,  pp.  1185-1186. 


Now  the  controls  which  were  put  on  by 
the  Carter  administration  to  which  you 
refer  made  it  impossible,  for  example,  to 
sell  carpeting,  tomato  juice,  or  paper  cups 
to  the  South  African  defense  forces.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  see  how  that  kind  of  exten- 
sive control  has  any  impact  upon  the  en- 
forcement of  apartheid. 

Mr.  Crockett.  Is  that  why  we  changed 
the  terms  of  the  embargo,  so  we  could  sell 
carpet  and  tomato  juice  to  South  Africa? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Abrams.  We  changed  the  terms  of 
the  embargo  so  that  these  goods,  which 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
enforcement  of  apartheid,  with  policing  in 
South  Africa,  for  example,  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  sale. 

Now,  I  would  point  out  that  not  only  are 
we  in  compliance  with  the  United  Nations 
embargo,  we  continue  to  embargo  other 
goods.  We  have  a  stronger  export  control 
with  respect  to  South  Africa  (a)  than  the 
U.N.  insists  on,  and  (b)  than  our  allies  in 
Europe  have.  I  believe,  in  fact,  we  have 
more  controls  with  respect  to  exports  to 
South  Africa  than  any  other  country,  any 
other  major  Western  country. 

Mr.  Wolpe.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Crockett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wolpe.  What  is  really  frightening, 
Mr.  Abrams,  is  that  you  really  believe  what 
you  just  said — that  there  is  no  relationship 
between  the  changes  that  were  made  in  our 
export  controls  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
country  will  be  perceived  as  essentially 
sanctioning  or  encouraging  the  acceleration 
of  repression  in  South  Africa. 

I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  mean,  I  think  you  really  thought 
that  what  we  were  doing  in  the  export 
controls  was  totally  independent  of  the 
human  rights  situation  in  South  Africa.  I 
think  the  ultimate  tragedy  of  this  adminis- 
tration, which  by  its  actions,  sometimes 
well-intentioned,  ends  up  reinforcing  the 
most  intransigent  elements,  and  the  most 
repressive  elements  in  the  societies  with 
which  we  deal. 


Mr.  Abrams.  Congressman,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  there  will  be  people — and  you 
are  clearly  one  of  them — who  perceive  that 
change  in  export  controls  as  having  an 
extraordinarily  large  symbolic  point  to 
make. 
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Mr.  Wolpe.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Abrams.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  symbolic, 
but  it  is  not  symbolic  of  American  approval 
of  apartheid.  I  think  the  question  to  ask 
about  those  controls  is:  Is  American  policy 
which  is  aimed  at,  in  part,  maximizing 
American  influence  in  South  Africa,  going 
to  be  effective  or  is  it  going  to  be  ineffec- 
tive? I  think  that  is  the  question  that  should 
be  asked  about  the  export  controls.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  continuation  of  those  export 
controls  helps  or  hurts  the  enforcement  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa. 


Document  557 


Testimony  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs  (Crocker)  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  fudiciary 
Committee,  March  22,   1982  (Extracts)12 


Communist  Influence  in 
Southern  Africa 

Dr.  Crocker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  you  first  for  the  opportunity  to  be  the 
leadoff  witness  in  hearings  which  I  un- 
derstand will  extend  over  5  days. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  topic  that  will  be 
the  principal  focus  of  the  hearings  will  be 
the  role  of  Communist  influence  in  south- 
ern Africa.  The  scope  will  include  not  only 
external  Communist  influence  in  the  area — 
the  role  of  the  Soviet  Union,  its  Warsaw 
Pact  associates,  and  Cuba — but  also  Com- 
munist influence  in  political  movements  in- 
digenous to  the  area,  including  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization  and  the 
African  National  Congress.  Consideration 
of  Communist  influence  in  southern  Africa 
would  also  include  the  question  of  relations 
of  various  Communist  countries  with  the 
independent  states  of  the  area,  all  of  which 
consider  themselves  to  be  nonalined  na- 
tions. 


12  Source:  The  Role  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and 
East  Germany  in  Fomenting  Terrorism  in  Southern 
Africa:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Security  and 
Terrorism  of  the  Committee  on  the  fudiciary,  United  States 
Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Wash- 
ington, 1982),  pp.  6-9,  12-13,  15. 


It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  faced  squarely 
in  policy  terms  by  President  Reagan's  ad- 
ministration beginning  in  January  1981,  in 
consultation  with  our  Western  allies,  that  a 
wide  range  of  vital  Western  interests  and 
U.S.  interests  in  particular  are  engaged  in 
the  southern  African  region.  The  10  nations 
of  southern  Africa  comprise  an  area  of  great 
mineral  wealth,  including  resources  critical 
to  Western  strategic  interests.  Angola, 
South  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Namibia  are  all  littoral  states  on  the 
strategic  Cape  sea  route,  a  lifeline  of  West- 
ern commerce.  U.S.  two-way  trade  with  the 
countries  of  southern  Africa  amounted  in 
1980  to  some  $7.2  billion  and  U.S.  direct 
investment  in  the  region  is  estimated  at 
$2.3  billion. 

All  of  these  factors  obviously  make 
southern  Africa  an  area  of  great  interest 
also  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  its  sur- 
rogates. In  recent  years,  we  have  detected  a 
substantial  increase  in  Soviet  interest  and 
involvement  in  the  area.  In  Angola  and 
Mozambique  the  number  and  range  of  ac- 
tivities of  Soviet,  Cuban,  and  other  foreign 
Communist  advisers  and  technicians,  in  the 
civilian  and  military  domains,  has  increased, 
implying  concomitant  political  and  eco- 
nomic influence.  The  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
cluded arms  agreements  with  Zambia  and 
Botswana,  complementing  those  countries' 
previous  arms  supply  relationships  with 
Western  nations.  Zimbabwe  recently  re- 
quested North  Korea  to  train  and  equip  a 
brigade,  although  that  country  continues  to 
work  closely  with  Great  Britain  as  its  pri- 
mary foreign  source  of  military  equipment 
and  training.  Other  countries  of  the  region 
and  of  Africa,  in  general,  have  remarked 
with  concern  the  increase  in  Soviet  activity 
in  the  region,  noting  particularly  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  concentrated  its  efforts 
there  on  military  assistance,  showing  little 
interest  at  all  in  contributing  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  region. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continued  to  play  a  very  active  role  in 
southern  African  political  and  military  or- 
ganizations such  as  SWAPO  and  the  ANC, 
on  whose  activities  the  hearings  will  focus. 
SWAPO  is  the  primary  external  Namibian 
organization  seeking  power  in  Namibia.  Its 
military  elements  are  based  primarily  in 
Angola  and  other  neighboring  countries 
and  carry  out  some  actions  within  Namibia 
itself.  It  exists  also  as  a  political  structure, 
inside  and  outside  Namibia,  and  is  one  of 
the  parties — with  the  Western  Contact 
Group,  the  African  frontline  states,  South 
Africa,    the    United    Nations,    and    other 
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Namibian  political  organizations — to  the 
present  negotiations  underway  to  reach  a 
settlement  of  the  Namibia  issue.  We  esti- 
mate that  SWAPO  receives  some  90  per- 
cent of  its  military  support  and  some  60 
percent  of  its  overall  support  from  Commu- 
nist sources.  It  also  receives  direct  assis- 
tance from  African  states,  Western  states 
other  than  the  United  States  and  from  some 
U.N.  bodies. 

The  ANC,  which  seeks  to  replace  the 
present  government  in  power  in  South 
Africa  by  violent  as  well  as  other  means, 
receives  comparable  percentages  of  its  mili- 
tary and  other  support  from  Communist 
and  other  sources.  It  is  basically  an  African 
nationalist  organization  with  a  long  history, 
founded  in  1912,  5  years  before  the  1917 
revolution  in  Russia.  A  main  thread  in  the 
history  of  the  ANC  over  the  years  is  the 
varying  degrees  of  internal  and  external 
Communist  influence  that  have  character- 
ized what  is  basically  an  African  organiza- 
tion. These  conflicts  within  the  organiza- 
tion have  often  been  very  bitter  and  have 
resulted  in  various  segments  and  individu- 
als breaking  with  the  ANC  at  different 
points  in  time. 

We  categorically  condemn  all  terrorist 
and  other  violent  acts  that  either  of  these 
organizations  take  to  try  to  bring  about 
change  in  Namibia  and  South  Africa.  Our 
policy  in  relationship  to  both  seeks  to  chan- 
nel the  impetus  toward  change  into  peace- 
ful channels.  We  seek  in  general  in  pursu- 
ing our  objectives  in  southern  Africa  to 
strengthen  and  make  more  viable  the  possi- 
bilities of  peaceful  change.  As  we  have 
repeatedly  stated  in  the  Namibia-Angola 
context,  we  believe  the  spiral  of  violence  is  a 
two-way  street,  and  we  deplore  it.  In  doing 
so,  we  seek  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
terrorism  that  some  parties  involved  in 
developments  in  the  region  choose  to  per- 
ceive. 

In  Namibia,  we  have  been  working  very 
actively  since  last  April  to  arrive  at  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  Namibia  issue  that 
would  bring  that  territory  to  an  interna- 
tionally recognized  independence  based  on 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  435.  We 
are  pursuing  a  carefully  crafted,  three- 
phase  negotiating  process,  with  coordina- 
tion at  all  stages  with  all  of  the  interested 
parties,  including  South  Africa,  SWAPO, 
and  other  Namibian  political  elements. 

In  South  Africa,  we  are  pursuing  a  policy 
of  constructive  engagement,  encouraging 
the  government  of  Prime  Minister  P.W. 
Botha  and  other  elements  in  South  African 


society  to  move  away  from  apartheid  toward 
a  South  Africa  changed,  modern,  and 
strong,  with  bright  prospects  for  stability 
and  development  rooted  in  justice,  free  of 
the  problems  that  now  stand  in  the  way  of 
closer  United  States-South  African  rela- 
tions. We  believe  that  a  process  of  peaceful, 
evolutionary  change  promises  a  much  bet- 
ter immediate  and  long-term  future  for  all 
South  Africans  than  the  protracted,  bloody 
terror  and  violence  that  is  the  alternative 

for  that  nation. 
t 
Speaking  directly  to  the  purpose  of  these 

hearings,  I  believe  that  the  policy  that  the 
administration  is  pursuing  under  President 
Reagan's  leadership  is  one  calculated  to 
meet  head-on  the  intentions  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  in  southern  Africa.  These 
objectives  would  represent  not  only  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  our  own  interests  there  but  are 
objectives  which  would  also  push  the  peo- 
ple of  that  area  deeper  into  an  environment 
of  chaos,  violence,  and  disorder,  the  antith- 
esis of  the  peaceful  economic  development 
that  I  believe  the  leaders  of  the  countries  of 
southern  Africa  seek  for  their  people.  We 
proceed  on  the  basis  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  have  a  grand  design  for  southern 
Africa,  but  that  it  is,  in  fact,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  targets  of  opportunity  that  pre- 
sent themselves  to  act  counter  to  Western 
interests.  The  Soviet  Union  alone  has  a 
vested  interest  in  keeping  the  region  in 
turmoil.  It  is  to  no  one  else's  advantage, 
neither  to  that  of  the  South  Africans,  the 
other  southern  Africans,  nor  certainly  to 
the  United  States  and  the  West. 

We  seek  a  settlement  in  Namibia  that  will 
permit  a  fair  and  democratic  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  Namibian  people  and  will 
bring  to  power  a  constitutional  government 
not  only  with  the  support  of  the  Namibian 
people  but  also  with  solid  long-term  pros- 
pects for  stability. 

We  seek  an  end  to  the  guerrilla  warfare 
that  has  continued  in  northern  Namibia  and 
southern  Angola  for  15  years  now  and 
which  has  cost  the  lives  of  many  people  in 
the  area,  most  recently  in  the  South  African 
attack  on  SWAPO  in  southern  Angola  this 
month.13 

In  seeking  to  resolve  the  Namibian  prob- 
lem through  negotiations,  we  strip  the  Sovi- 


13  Reference  is  to  the  South  African  raid  into 
Angola  of  March  13,  1982,  in  which  some  201 
guerrillas  were  killed.  South  Africa  claimed  that 
the  Cambeno  Valley  area,  where  the  raid  took 
place,  was  a  SWAPO  base  for  guerrilla  operations 
into  Namibia.  See  Washington  Post,  March  17, 
1982,  p.  A 10,  and  New  York  Times,  March  17,  1982, 
p.  A3. 
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et  Union  and  its  surrogates  of  any  excuse 
they  have  to  continue  to  fuel  violence  in 
southern  Africa  through  military  aid  to 
SWAPO  and  through  the  Cuban  forces  in 
Angola. 

We  seek  an  end  to  the  conflict  between 
political  elements  in  Angola  which  has 
preoccupied  that  country  since  1974. 

We  seek  the  withdrawal  of  all  Cuban 
combat  forces  from  Angola.  Their  con- 
tinued presence  in  Angola  represents  a 
threat  to  regional  security  that  is  an  obsta- 
cle to  resolution  of  the  Namibian  issue. 
Their  removal  can  also  be  part  of  a  process 
of  national  reconciliation  among  Angolans 
that  can  result  in  time  in  a  unified,  peaceful 
Angola  whose  leaders  can  concentrate  the 
country's  efforts  on  national  economic  and 
social  objectives. 

We  seek,  through  our  own  programs  of 
assistance  and  cooperation,  alternatives  to 
Soviet  involvement  in  and  attempts  to  dom- 
inate the  national  security  structures  of  in- 
dependent southern  African  nations. 

Finally,  in  seeking  to  encourage  South 
Africans  to  resolve  their  problems  through 
peaceful,  evolutionary  change,  we  strip  the 
Soviet  Union  not  only  of  any  justification 
that  it  may  put  forth  to  justify  its  efforts  to 
fan  tensions  within  South  Africa  itself  into 
racial  war,  but  we  also  make  it  clear  to  the 
people  of  other  African  nations  and  to  the 
world  the  gravity  with  which  we  view 
developments  in  southern  Africa  and  the 
strength  of  our  own  policv. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  all  un- 
derstand that  in  southern  Africa  the  world 
faces  a  dangerous  conjunction  of  factors. 
Vital  Western  interests  are  involved,  vital 
American  interests  are  involved.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  involved.  The  region  itself  is 
severely  troubled  by  problems  that  inevita- 
bly cam'  with  them  general  instability. 
South  Africa  is  strong,  economically  and 
militarily.  But  the  momentum  of  events  in 
the  area,  whether  it  be  toward  indepen- 
dence for  Namibia,  national  unity  and  peace 
in  Angola,  or  toward  change  within  South 
Africa  itself,  is  also  strong  and  vital.  We 
believe  that  the  diplomacy  that  the  United 
States  is  pursuing  in  southern  Africa  can  be 
a  key  factor  in  the  outcome  of  these 
developments  and  that  our  diplomacy  is,  in 
fact,  essential  if  hope  for  a  peaceful  solution 
of  southern  Africa's  problems  is  to  remain 
alive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  State 
will  pay  the  closest  attention  to  the  informa- 
tion that  will  be  brought  to  light  by  these 


hearings.  I  appreciate  your  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  present  to  you  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hearings  the  policy  context 
within  which  the  administration  conducts 
our  diplomacy  toward  southern  Africa. 


Senator  Denton.  ...  In  your  view, 
why  are  the  Soviets  and  other  Communist 
states  providing  this  assistance,  and  what 
quid  pro  quo  will  they  exact  if  SWAPO 
comes  to  power  in  Namibia? 

Dr.  Crocker.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
difficult  judgmental  questions.  The  first 
part  of  the  question,  why  are  they  doing  it,  I 
think  I  would  suggest  that  the  reason  basi- 
cally has  to  do  with  a  desire  for  influence  in 
several  different  spheres:  influence,  in  the 
first  place,  over  the  military  aspects  of  the 
conflicts  that  they  get  themselves  involved 
with,  over  doctrine,  over  training,  over 
arms,  where  they  do  have,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated before,  a  kind  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage because  they  tend  to  specialize  in 
the  instruments  of  coercion.  They  do  it, 
second,  because  they  hope  thereby  to  get 
statements  of  strong  support  for  Soviet 
foreign  policy  from  the  movements  them- 
selves, as  you  have  indicated  in  your  open- 
ing comments,14  and  from  other  states  in 
the  region  who  generally  support  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  in  Namibia  or  greater 
equality  in  South  Africa. 

And  by  putting  themselves  in  this  posi- 
tion, they  are  able  thereby  to  seek  to  get 
greater  support  from  many  Third  World 
nations  and  other  nations  for  what  they  are 
doing;  even  if  it's  only  rhetoric,  they  get 
that  at  least — they  get  U.N.  speeches,  they 
get  public  declarations,  they  get  rhetorical 
support  from  the  nonalined  movement,  that 
kind  of  thing. 

I  suppose  also  they  are  hoping  that  this 
support  will  lead  to  future  influence  or 
affinity  with  an  independent  government,  if 
that  government  should  be  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  or  controlled  by  the  move- 
ments they  support. 

The  second  part  of  your  question,  Mr. 
Chairman:  what  quid  pro  quo  would  they 
exact — is  a  trickier  one.  It  is  easy  for  them 
to  get  a  quid  pro  quo  today  in  terms  of 
public  statements  of  support.  It  is  less  obvi- 


14  For  Senator  Denton's  opening  comments, 
see  The  Role  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and  East 
Germany  in  Fomenting  Terrorism  in  Southern  Africa,  pp. 
2-6. 
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ous  what  the  quid  pro  quo  will  be  when  and 
if,  let  us  say,  SWAPO  were  to  gain  a  meas- 
ure of  power  in  Namibia.  This  depends  on 
the  choices  available  to  SWAPO,  and  many 
other  factors. 


would  face,  the  choices  it  has,  and  who  is 
prepared  to  have  a  role  vis-a-vis  the  new 
Namibia.  If  South  Africa,  for  example,  re- 
mains part  of  the  picture,  if  we  offer  sup- 
port in  various  ways,  this  would  have  some 
effect. 


Senator  Denton.  Considering  the  situa- 
tion as  it  now  exists,  and  the  forces  and 
trends  within  SWAPO,  what  is  your  assess- 
ment? Are  you  considerably  concerned  that 
there  will  be  more  development  of  Commu- 
nist influence  or  that  it  has  already  reached 
an  alarming  degree  and  must  be  a  matter  of 
our  hope  and  aim  that  it  be  decreased?  How 
would  you  discuss  that? 

Dr.  Crocker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
influence  that  we  are  referring  to  is  quite 
substantial  at  the  present  time.  SWAPO  is, 
for  the  most  part,  at  least  as  a  military 
organization,  in  exile  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries; it  is  dependent  in  terms  of  hardware, 
advice,  and  training,  as  I  have  indicated, 
very  substantially  on  the  Soviets  and  their 
surrogates.  Although  that  influence  is  not 
100  percent,  it  is  fairly  significant. 

As  one  looks  toward  the  future,  and  just 
as  a  matter  of  hypothesis  or  speculation  at 
this  point,  much  would  depend  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  transition  process  that  led  to  the 
independence  of  Namibia.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  sought  through  our 
diplomacy  to  provide  certain  general  guide- 
lines, if  you  will,  or  constraints,  concerning 
the  future  constitutional  development  of 
Namibia,  for  example. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  nature  of  that 
transition  to  independence  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  degree  to  which  those  commit- 
ted to  minority  domination — if  you  want  to 
call  them  the  Communist  minority — would 
be  limited,  would  be  hampered  in  seeking 
to  control  that  process  and  dominate  the 
government  that  came  out  of  it. 

A  second  factor  that  will  influence  the 
extent  of  Communist  influence,  were 
SWAPO  to  come  to  power,  is  the  nature  of 
the  problems  a  new  Namibian  Government 
would  face.  And  in  that  connection,  sir,  I 
would  emphasize  that  much  will  depend  in 
turn  on  the  options  available  to  that  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  different  elements  within 
that  Government.  As  we  have  said,  SWAPO 
consists  of  a  coalition,  if  you  will,  or  alliance 
of  some  kind,  and  once  we  see  what  an 
independent  government  would  like,  if  in- 
deed SWAPO  gets  to  power,  I  think  a  lot 
would  depend  on  the  kind  of  options  that  it 


Document  558 


Statement  by  the  British  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  (Parsons)  Before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  March  29,  198215 


Contact  Group  Objects  to 
Appointment  of 
Commissioner  for 
Namibia 

I  have  the  honour  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  delegations  of  Canada,  France,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States.  We  are  speak- 
ing now  because  of  our  long  involvement  in 
the  negotiations  that  we  hope  will  lead  this 
year  to  the  implementation  of  Security 
Council  Resolution  435  (1978). 

Our  Governments  are  engaged  in  inten- 
sive consultations  with  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Later  this  week  high-level  delega- 
tions from  the  Five  will  be  visiting  Luanda 
and  Cape  Town  in  an  effort  to  complete  the 
present  phase  and  to  move  the  negotiations 
forward. 

The  consultations  leading  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Commissioner  for  Namibia 
have  been  hasty  and  inadequate.16  Neither 
the  Council  for  Namibia  nor  the  Commis- 
sioner has  a  part  in  the  negotiations  to 
implement  Security  Council  Resolution  435 
(1978).  Our  responsibility  in  these  negotia- 
tions, as  authors  of  the  settlement  proposal, 
has  led  us  to  warn  that  the  appointment  of  a 


•5  Source:  U.N.  document  A/36/PV.109,  p.  4. 

is  On  March  29,  1982,  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly appointed  Brajesh  C.  Mishra  United  Na- 
tions Commissioner  for  Namibia.  On  April  13, 
Prime  Minister  Botha  informed  the  Secretary- 
General  that  South  Africa  did  not  recognize  the 
"provocative"  appointment.  See  U.N.  document 
A/37/176  (S/14977),  April  14,  1982. 
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Commissioner  at  this  time  is  potentially 
damaging.  The  course  we  have  set  for  our- 
selves, and  in  which  we  hope  that  the  Africa 
countries  most  closely  concerned  also  con- 
tinue to  believe,  is  the  peaceful  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  Namibia  question. 


Document  559 

Address  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs  (Wisner)  Before  the 
Conference  on  Ethics,  May  14,  198217 

Southern  Africa:  The 
Responsible  Use  of 
American  Power 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  stand  in  for 
Assistant  Secretary  Crocker.  I  will  deliver 
the  remarks  he  would  have  made  and  dis- 
cuss with  you  our  policy  toward  southern 
Africa.  It  is  fitting  that  he  is  absent  from  us 
today  for  meetings  with  the  South  Africans 
in  Geneva  and  with  the  Western  Contact 
Group  in  Paris  on  Namibia.  The  negotiating 
effort  he  is  engaged  in  is  one  of  the  center- 
pieces of  President  Reagan's  southern  Afri- 
can policy.  In  another  sense,  however,  de- 
spite the  focus  of  attention  that  has  been  on 
the  Namibia  negotiations,  they  are  only  part 
of  a  broader  southern  African  policy.  That 
policy  is,  equally,  a  part  of  our  overall 
foreign  policy.  What  we  are  doing  in  south- 
ern Africa  can  be  examined  with  reference 
to  the  general  theme  of  this  second  annual 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Politics.  In 
view  of  what  is  at  stake  in  southern  Africa 
this  conference  and  its  theme,  "The  Re- 
sponsible Use  of  American  Power",  is  an 
excellent  setting  in  which  to  examine  the 
issues. 

What  we  are  out  to  achieve  in  southern 
Africa  represents  a  very  responsible  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  perform 
a  task  for  which  this  administration  is 
uniquely  prepared,  which  responds  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
region  and  Africa  as  a  whole,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  which  is  fully  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  this  nation.  In  that  sense  the 
activism  of  the  effort  is  responsible  and, 
above  all,  moral. 

By  the  time  of  the  1980  American  Presi- 
dential elections,  U.S./South  African  rela- 


tions had  reached  a  level  of  mistrust  where 
very  little  practical  could  be  accomplished 
between  the  two  governments.  A  similar 
level  of  mistrust  prevailed  between  the 
Western  Contact  Group  and  South  Africa  in 
the  Namibia  negotiations  which  did,  in  fact, 
grind  to  a  halt  in  the  inconclusive  Geneva 
conference  of  January  1981.  A  spirit  of 
collaboration  existed  between  the  African 
frontline  states  and  the  Western  Contact 
Group  which  was  enhanced  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  independence  for  Zimbabwe  in 
1980  through  negotiations.  The  African 
states  clearly  consider  the  independence  of 
Namibia  to  be  their  highest  international 
political  priority.  Thus,  the  Western  Allies 
and  the  African  states  were  very  eager  to 
pursue  the  negotiation  process,  seeking  to 
find  a  way  past  the  impasse  that  the  failure 
of  the  Geneva  conference  had  produced. 
Given  our  broad  interests  in  a  strong  and 
positive  relationship  with  Africa — a  con- 
tinent with  which  we  are  bound  by  history, 
deep  friendship,  and  current  economic  and 
political  realities — and  given  the  impor- 
tance we  attach  to  the  views  and  interests  of 
our  allies,  we  had  to  consider  these  wishes 
very  seriously. 

President  Reagan  was  inaugurated  in 
January;  in  April,  South  African  Prime  Min- 
ister P.W.  Botha's  party  was  returned  to 
office  with  a  fresh  mandate.18  The  door  was 
open  to  creative  diplomacy  and  the  stage 
was  set  for  potentially  very  fruitful  develop- 
ments in  our  southern  African  relationships 
with  broad  regional  and  perhaps  global 
consequences. 

The  new  administration  engaged  in  a 
sharp  and  searching  review  of  America's 
overall  southern  African  policy  that  lasted 
for  almost  4  months.  As  part  of  that  review, 
Assistant  Secretary  Crocker  met  with  many 
of  the  leaders  of  southern  Africa  in  their 
own  capitals.  The  French,  German,  Canadi- 
an, and  British  Governments  told  us  of  the 
urgency  they  attached  to  rapid  progress  in 
southern  Africa  and  their  intention  of  work- 
ing with  us.  That  period  also  included  a  visit 
by  South  African  Foreign  Minister  Botha  to 
the  United  States,  during  which  he  met  with 
the  President  and  with  Secretary  Haig.  The 
review  also  included  careful  reflection  on 
the  African  policies  of  previous  administra- 
tions since  continuity  in  our  policies  is 
necessary.  It  provides  our  Western  Allies  as 
well  as  the  nations  of  the  region  themselves 
confidence  that  an  unchanging  desire  for 
good  relations  with  them  remains  the  bed- 


Source:  Department  of  State  files. 


18  The  South  African  National  Party  won  the 
April  29,  1981  elections. 
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rock  upon  which  new  strategies  in  our  Afri- 
can policy  are  constructed. 

This  review  produced  a  new  southern 
African  policy,  appropriate  to  our  funda- 
mental stake  in  seeing  long-term  peace  and 
stability  in  the  region,  given  our  strategic 
and  economic  interests  there.  The  spread 
of  violence  in  southern  Africa  does  not 
serve  our  interests  as  it  would  deeply  com- 
plicate our  relations  in  the  area  and  open  it 
to  an  expansion  of  Soviet  influence.  A  les- 
sening of  tensions  and  the  eventual  emer- 
gence of  a  broad  modus  vivendi  in  the 
region  accords  with  our  interests. 

In  pursuit  of  these  basic  objectives  the 
United  States  would: 

(1)  build  upon  the  constructive  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  and  the  frontline  states  of  the  region; 

(2)  add  the  balance  that  would  permit  us 
to  play  the  role  of  mediator  by  seeking  to 
improve  relations  with  South  Africa,  con- 
sistent with  the  long-term  best  interests  of 
both  countries; 

(3)  in  tandem  with  (1)  and  (2)  seek  to 
work  with  the  South  African  Government 
and  other  parties  to  the  negotiations  to 
achieve  the  independence  of  Namibia  as 
soon  as  possible,  perhaps  even  in   1982; 

(4)  seek  means  of  bringing  about  the 
end  of  the  conflict  in  Angola  which  has 
preoccupied  that  nation  for  7  years  by 
devising  an  agenda  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Cuban  troop  presence,  national 
reconciliation,  and  long-term  development 
needs; 

(5)  seek  to  work  with  elements  within 
South  Africa,  including  the  newly  elected 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Botha,  to 
bring  about  the  peaceful  change  in  condi- 
tions in  that  country  which  constrain  our 
relations  with  South  Africa;  and 

(6)  to  pursue  a  policy  of  strong  econom- 
ic cooperation  with  the  nations  of  southern 
Africa,  doing  what  we  can  to  strengthen  the 
economies  of  the  region,  through  aid  and 
through  the  investment  and  trade  activities 
of  the  U.S.  private  sector.  We  were,  in 
short,  ready  to  undertake  a  broad  and  con- 
structive policy  of  engagement  and  collabo- 
ration with  the  region  and  all  its  member 
states. 

Let  me  note  that  in  some  ways  the  ele- 
ments in  the  southern  African  policy  that 
resulted  from  review  represented  a  depar- 
ture from  the  policy  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration, especially  our  decision  to  improve 


relations  with  South  Africa.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  our  judgment  that  there  was  no 
realistic  hope  of  achieving  the  third  and 
fifth  objectives — independence  for  Namibia 
and  the  effective  encouragement  of  peace- 
ful change  in  South  Africa  itself — unless 
South  Africa  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
United  States  as  an  honest  and  concerned 
broker. 

The  policy  furthermore  differs  from  that 
of  the  previous  administration  in  the  em- 
phasis which  we  gave  to  Angola  and  the 
issues  of  Cuban  troop  withdrawal  and  na- 
tional reconciliation.  Namibia  will  not  be 
settled,  the  security  of  southern  Africa  will 
not  be  assured,  and  dangers  of  confronta- 
tion with  our  global  adversary  will  continue 
if  a  way  is  not  found  to  resolve  the  Angola 
problem.  The  sixth  element — economic  co- 
operation— represents  a  departure  from 
previous  policy  only  in  its  emphasis  on  the 
constructive  role  that  the  U.S.  private  sector 
is  capable  of  playing  in  the  region.  We 
recognize  that  official  aid  flows  cannot  by 
themselves  meet  the  needs  of  the  region; 
private  capital  and  technology  are  required 
if  southern  Africa  is  to  develop  to  its  poten- 
tial. 

One  year  later,  what  has  been  achieved? 
We  have  engaged  ourselves  fully  with  the 
states  of  the  region.  With  Zimbabwe,  Zam- 
bia, Botswana,  and  Tanzania  we  have  an 
active  diplomatic  dialogue  and  extensive 
bonds  of  bilateral  and  regional  coopera- 
tion. With  Zimbabwe  we  have  met  our  post- 
Lancaster  House  pledge19  and  have  com- 
mitted S225  million  in  bilateral  assistance  in 
addition  to  an  important  effort  to  stimulate 
private  sector  activity. 

Relations  with  South  Africa  are  better. 
There  are  still  rough  spots — for  the  most 
part  due  to  a  fundamental  difference  of 
views  between  our  two  countries  on  the 
subject  of  apartheid.  At  the  same  time, 
there  has  been  a  very  substantial  improve- 
ment in  our  ability  to  communicate  with  the 
South  African  Government  on  all  issues, 
including  those  which  are  most  sensitive. 

In  the  field  of  education,  cooperation  has 
increased.  Scholarship  aid  which  we  pro- 


19  Reference  is  to  the  pledge  made  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  on  November  14,  1979,  that  sanctions 
against  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  would  be  lifted  when 
a  British  Governor  assumed  authority  in  Salisbury 
and  a  process  toward  impartial  elections  began. 
Following  the  December  12,  1979  arrival  of  a 
British  Governor  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  condi- 
tions stipulated.  Carter  ordered  sanctions  lifted  as 
of  December  16,  1979.  See  American  Foreign  Po/icy. 
Basic  Documents,   1977-1980,  pp.  1230-1231. 
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vide  to  disadvantaged,  black  South  Africans 
has  been  augmented  substantially.  In  the 
nuclear  field,  we  are  seeking  South  African 
acceptance  of  full-scope  safeguards  and 
signature  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty.20  In  this  regard  we  have  worked 
more  closely  with  South  African  nuclear 
bodies  to  seek  to  persuade  South  Africa  that 
it  can  develop  the  peaceful  uses  of  its  nucle- 
ar capacity  acting  entirely  within  the  safe- 
guarded international  nuclear  community. 
We  have  sought  to  rationalize  regulations 
relating  to  trade  with  South  Africa,  preserv- 
ing full  observation  of  the  arms  embargo 
and  our  distance  from  South  African  in- 
stitutions that  administer  apartheid,  while 
removing  impractical  constraints  on  Ameri- 
can exporters  and  South  African  buyers  of 
American  products. 

Most  importantly,  we  have  also  instituted 
a  frank,  direct,  diplomatic  dialogue  with 
South  Africa  on  matters  of  political  interest 
to  our  two  governments.  Communication 
has  improved  greatly  and  [now?]  that  we  are 
paying  much  closer  attention  to  each 
other's  views.  The  progress  we  have  made 
thus  far  in  advancing  the  Namibian  process 
is  a  clear  example  of  the  positive  results  of 
quiet  diplomacy. 

On  the  Namibia  negotiations,  develop- 
ments are  breaking  very  fast.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Crocker  met  with  the  South  Africans 
in  Geneva,  May  10-1 1,  and  completed  yes- 
terday 2  days  of  discussions  in  Paris  with  his 
counterparts  from  the  other  members  of 
the  Western  Contact  Group — Canada, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  These  talks  took 
place  against  a  background  of  South  Africa 
having  agreed  to  the  constitutional  princi- 
ples that  constituted  Phase  One  of  the 
three-phase  negotiations.  In  contrast  the 
African  frontline  states  have  not  yet  agreed 
to  move  from  Phase  One  to  Phase  Two. 
They  have  supported  the  objections  of 
SWAPO  which  has  so  far  refused  to  accept 
the  electoral  formula  proposed  in  the  prin- 
ciples. SWAPO  and  the  frontline  have  said 
they  want  a  settlement  and  rapid  progress. 
A  delay  in  the  process  that  would  bring 
peace  and  independence  to  Namibia  bene- 
fits no  one.  If  the  negotiating  process 
moves  forward,  implementation  of  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  435 — the  final 
countdown  to  independence — can  begin 
this  year.  That  is  what  we  seek  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Geneva  and  Paris  delibera- 


tions will  lead  to  new  momentum.  Such 
momentum  is  sorely  needed  if  the  diplo- 
matic opportunity  which  we  have  developed 
is  to  remain  open  and  if  Namibia's  indepen- 
dence is  to  be  secured.  An  historic  responsi- 
bility now  lies  with  the  parties  directly  in- 
volved in  the  dispute. 

As  regards  Angola,  we  have  opened  a 
dialogue.  The  Secretary  met  the  Angolan 
Foreign  Minister  last  fall  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Crocker  has  met  with  senior  Angolan 
officials  on  three  occasions.21  We  have 
spelled  out  a  range  of  ideas  which  cover 
regional  security,  peace  in  Angola  itself, 
and  the  Namibian  settlement.  Questions  of 
bilateral  interest  have  also  been  addressed. 
We  have  been  clear  in  expressing  our  belief 
that  a  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  Cuban 
and  South  African  forces  is  necessary  if 
there  is  to  be  an  overall  settlement.  We  also 
believe  that  national  reconciliation  in  An- 
gola is  essential  to  long-term  stability  in 
Angola  and  peace  in  the  region  at  large.  We 
await  the  response  of  the  Angolan  repre- 
sentatives. At  the  same  time  we  have 
opened  communications  with  UNITA.  Its 
President,  Jonas  Savimbi,  visited  the  United 
States  in  December22  to  discuss  his  views 
and  made  it  clear  to  us  that  he  supports 
fully  the  settlement  effort.  He  too  has  a  part 
to  play  in  the  overall  process.  He  has  influ- 
ence in  the  war-torn  southern  area  of  An- 
gola and  a  vital  stake  in  national  reconcilia- 
tion. 

One  criticism  of  our  overall  southern 
African  policy  has  been  that  we  have  con- 
centrated all  of  our  energy  on  the  Namibian 
and  Angolan  issues  and  have  simply  lost 
interest  or  decided  to  pay  little  attention  to 
internal  developments  within  South  Africa. 
I  would  like  to  speak  to  that  point  directly. 
Another  line  of  argument,  sometimes  from 
within  South  Africa  itself,  is  that  the  United 
States  is  seeking  improved  relations  with 
South  Africa  only  to  bring  about  Namibian 
independence,  with  the  corollary  that,  as 
soon  as  that  is  achieved,  we  will  then  begin 
pounding  on  South  Africa  itself. 

I  find  these  two  arguments  equally 
flawed  in  their  only  partial  comprehension 
of  our  overall  policy.  We  see  constructive 
engagement  with  South  Africa — like  we 
seek    constructive    engagement    with    all 


20  For  the  text  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  see  21  UST 
483. 


21  The  reference  is  to  Crocker's  meetings  with 
Angolan  Foreign  Minister  Paulo  Jorge  in  Paris  on 
January  15  and  16,  and  March  4  and  5,  1982,  and 
in  Luanda  on  April  1,  1982,  where  he  also  met 
with  SWAPO  leader  Sam  Nujoma. 

22  See  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents, 
1981,  document  633. 
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states  in  the  region — as  a  wide-ranging  ap- 
proach to  U.S.  relations  with  that  country. 
The  Namibia  negotiations  provide  both 
countries  with  an  opportunity  to  work 
closely  together  to  resolve  a  serious  inter- 
national problem  which  is  in  both  nations' 
interests  to  solve.  The  opportunity  exists 
because  it  is  in  both  countries'  interests  to 
resolve  the  problem.  If  we  do  so  together 
successfully,  we  may  then  conclude  togeth- 
er that  the  experience  of  resolving  prob- 
lems by  peaceful  means  gained  in  those 
negotiations  might  be  relevant  to  a  com- 
mon approach  to  other  problems.  I  would 
underline  that  the  United  States  has  a  long- 
term  interest  in  peace,  security,  and  the 
general  economic  and  political  health  of 
southern  Africa.  That  interest  will  not  flag. 

Finally,  to  address  squarely  the  theme  of 
this  conference,  the  question  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  use  of  American  power  that 
pursuit  of  our  southern  African  policy  re- 
presents, I  repeat  that  what  we  are  doing  in 
southern  Africa  is  right  and  it  is  in  the 
national  interest.  It  is  right  because  we  are 
seeking  peace  in  the  broadest  sense — in 
Namibia,  in  Angola,  in  southern  Africa, 
and,  in  the  sense  of  defusing  an  issue  of 
potential  East/West  tension,  in  the  world.  It 
is  right  in  that  success  in  our  effort  will 
create  conditions  in  the  region  which  will 
permit  a  concentration  of  national  and  in- 
ternational resources  on  economic  develop- 
ment— meeting  the  economic  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  region.  It  is  right  because  we 
seek  a  resolution  of  the  problems  of  the 
region  that  would  remove  foreign  troops 
from  national  soil — the  South  Africans  out 
of  Namibia  and  the  Cubans  out  of  Angola. 
It  is  right  because  we  have  not  compro- 
mised our  beliefs  or  principles.  Finally,  it  is 
right  from  our  point  of  view  since  the 
achievement  of  these  goals — peace  in  the 
region,  economic  development,  removal  of 
constraints  on  national  sovereignty — is  fully 
consistent  with  our  principles  as  well  as  with 
our  national  interests.  Policy  in  consonance 
with  American  principles  and  American  in- 
terests is  good  policy. 


Document  560 


Communique  Issued  by  the  Contact  Group  on 
Namibia,   Luxembourg,   May   17,    198223 


Continuing  Efforts  in 
Pursuit  of  a  Settlement  in 
Namibia 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Canada, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
of  America  met  in  Luxembourg  on  May  17, 
1982,  to  pursue  their  efforts  to  achieve  an 
early  settlement  of  the  problem  of  Namibia 
in  accordance  with  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 435. 

The  Ministers  noted  the  replies  received 
from  the  parties  concerned  to  the  Five's 
proposal  for  constitutional  principles  for 
the  Namibian  constituent  assembly.  In  the 
light  of  these  replies,  Ministers  instructed 
their  officials  to  accelerate  the  resolution  of 
outstanding  issues  with  a  view  to  maintain- 
ing their  target  of  beginning  implementa- 
tion of  UNSCR  435  during  1982.  They 
expect  soon  to  present  proposals  to  the 
parties  concerned  notably  on  impartiality 
and  UNTAG. 

They  stressed  the  need  for  positive  and 
flexible  responses  to  these  proposals  when 
they  are  presented,  in  order  to  achieve  early 
implementation  of  UNSCR  435.  The  Minis- 
ters agreed  to  keep  under  review  additional 
negotiating  mechanisms  which  might  prove 
useful  as  matters  develop. 


Document  561 

Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,    Luxembourg,    May    11,    198224 


Update  on  Namibian 

Independence 

Negotiations 

Senior  Department  of  State  Official. 
I  think  the  main  points  are  pretty  well  stated 


23  Source:  Department  of  State  files. 

24  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  brief- 
ing was  conducted  on  background  by  a  senior 
Department  of  State  official  following  the  Luxem- 
bourg meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Western 
Five  Contact  Group  on  Namibia. 
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in  the  communique.25  All  five  Ministers 
were  there.26  We  had  a  very  good  meeting. 
There  was  unanimity  on  all  the  key  points  in 
terms  of  where  we  are  in  this  initiative.  I 
think  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  we  are 
anxious  to  continue  to  stick  to  our  timetable 
which  we  have  laid  out  from  the  beginning 
as  leading  to  the  beginning  of  implementa- 
tion in  1982.  That's  a  form  of  art,  those 
words,  and  I  want  to  make  sure  people  are 
clear  on  it. 

When  we  say  that  we  want  to  get  a 
beginning  of  implementation,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  implementation  of  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  435  which  itself,  takes 
many  months  to  run.  We  are  trying  to  get 
that  process  started  in  1982.  And  we  have 
said  that  from  the  beginning;  we  have  said  it 
since  our  Contact  Group  mission  first  ta- 
bled these  proposals  last  September  and 
October.  We  continue  to  believe,  despite 
the  delay  that  there  has  been  on  Phase  I, 
that  that  is  achievable,  and  we  want  to  make 
certain  that  we  achieve  it.  So  that's  what  the 
words  mean — that  middle  paragraph  there. 

I  guess  you  could  say  that  we  have  been 
delayed  for  several  months  on  Phase  I. 
Basically,  the  constitutional  principles  are 
agreed  by  everybody  with  the  exception  of 
the  electoral  law  for  the  elections  for  the 
constitutent  assembly,  and  that's  the  one 
issue  we've  been  sticking  on. 

As  you  know  there  were  meetings  this 
past  10  days  or  so.  U.S.  meetings  with  the 
senior  South  African  delegation  in  Geneva 
followed  immediately  by  a  Contact  Group 
meeting  at  my  level  in  Paris.  If  you  want 
dates  on  that,  the  South  African  meetings 
were  10th  and  11th  of  May  and  Contact 
Group,  12th  and  13th  of  May  at  the  Africa 
directors  level  and  then  leading  right  into 
the  ministerial  here. 

So  we  have,  as  I  said,  a  wide  agreement,  a 
unanimous  agreement  I  would  say,  on 
where  we  are  and  what  to  do  next  to  keep 
the  process  moving  ahead.  I  think  I'll  stop 
there  and  take  any  questions  you  have. 

Q.  Does  SWAPO  have  objections  to  this 
electoral  process?  Will  you  get  into  that? 

A.  Yes.  The  frontline  states  and  SWAPO 
met  together  in  Dar  Es  Salaam  on  the  4th  of 
May,   having   been   presented   with   ideas, 


25  Supra. 

26  The  Foreign  Ministers  were  as  follows:  Alex- 
ander Haig,  the  United  States;  Francis  Pym,  the 
United  Kingdom;  Claude  Cheysson,  France;  Mark 
MacGuigan,  Canada;  and  Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


approximately  a  month  earlier,  that  were 
designed  to  meet  their  concerns  about  the 
electoral  system.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting 
on  the  4th  of  May,  we  were  informed  by 
SWAPO  and  the  frontline  jointly,  that  they 
continue  to  reject  the  dual  electoral  sys- 
tem— combined  system  that  we  have  pro- 
posed which  as  been  accepted  by  South 
Africa. 

Q.  Is  there  an  alternative  electoral  for- 
mula? Or  did  they  just  reject  the  one  you 
proposed? 

A.  No.  They  have  said  that  they  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  either  proportional 
representation  outright,  that  is  100  percent 
proportional  representation,  or  single 
member  districts  which  is  the  other  possi- 
bility— 100  percent  single  member  districts. 

Q.  What  do  the  South  Africans  have  to 
say  about  that? 

A.  We  never  presented  those  two  alter- 
natives to  the  South  Africans.  We  have 
presented  them  the  combined  system. 

Q.  (inaudible) — were  you  better  off? 

A.  This  is  an  interesting  phase  because 
we  are  very — we  feel  it's  kind  of  a  puzzling 
situation  that  so  much  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  this  one  issue,  and  that  it  will  be 
characterized  as  something  that  was  unfair 
to  SWAPO.  That  is  certainly  not  its  inten- 
tion, and  any  analysis  of  the  electoral  possi- 
bilities in  Namibia  could  demonstrate  that  it 
would  not  have  that  result.  So  our  proposal 
remains  on  the  table  and  we  are  exploring, 
obviously,  the  possibilities  for  moving  this 
issue  to  a  successful  conclusion  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  We  are  determined  to  do  so,  and 
we  expect  to  get  into  Phase  II  this  month. 
So  we  believe  that  there  are  grounds  to 
think  that  we  can  move  ahead  rapidly. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  unanimity  on 
what  to  do  next — ? 

A.  Yes.  Within  the  Five. 

Q.  (inaudible)  push  ahead  with  this  par- 
ticular proposal? 

A.  To  push  ahead  with  our  effort.  Yes. 
SWAPO  has  dug  in  on  this  particular  pro- 
posal. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  (inaudible) 
SWAPO  to  a  minimum  persuasion? 

A.  We  think  that  there  are  ways  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  put  it  that  way.  That's  as 
far  as  I  can  go.  We  think  there  are  ways  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  I'm  not  saying  that 
we  are  asking  SWAPO  to  reconsider  yet 
again,  this  proposal  has  been  on  the  table 
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since  January,  and  they  have  continued  to 
reject  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection  within  the 
Contact  Group  to  doing  either  all  propor- 
tional representation  or  either  all  (inaudi- 
ble) member  of  (inaudible)? 

A.  Within  the  Contact  Group? 

Q,  Yes. 

A.  Well  it  isn't  us.  We  don't  have  any 
hangups  about  any  particular  system. 

Q.  You  said  you  haven't  tried  it? 

A.  We  did  not  present  it  to  the  South 
Africans,  our  proposal  originally  was  the 
combined  system. 

Q.  Supposing  you  were  to  present  it  to 
the  South  Africans  (inaudible)  okay  with  us? 
Is  that  just  what  you  will  do? 

A.  But  that  isn't  the  point.  The  point  is 
that  we  have  a  negotiation — a  very  complex 
one — with  South  Africans  dealing  with  the 
internal  parties  on  behalf  of  them,  and  in 
effect,  frontline  states  and  SWAPO,  we've 
got  many  different  parties  here.  We  put  an 
idea  forward.  One  side  accepted  it.  So  we 
are  not,  obviously,  anxious  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  are  going  back  to  the  one 
party  that  has  accepted  something  and  say- 
ing, "Okay,  unaccept  it  and  consider  some- 
thing else."  So  we  are  not  eager  to  do  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  discussed  this  surely  with 
the  South  Africans  in  your  meeting  a  week 
ago  today,  would  you  say  perhaps  on  deep 
background  whether  the  South  Africans  are 
interested  in  one  or  the  other  alternatives 
that  you  mentioned  which  have  not  been 
rejected  by  SWAPO? 

A.  The  South  Africans  have  not  shown 
any  interest  in  either  one  of  the  other  two 
alternatives.  We  haven't,  as  I  say,  gone 
beyond  our  previous  discussions. 

Q.  Are  you  trying  to  say  that  they  are 
hostile  toward  the  other  types  of  proposals? 

A.  They  feel  that  they  have  said  "yes"  to 
what  we  put  forward. 

Q;  Are  they  amenable  to  other  ideas? 

A.  That's  not  for  me  to  say. 

Q,  It's  not  clear  to  me  how  you  expect  to 
move  rapidly  forward  if  the  objective  ap- 
pears to  be  to  try  to  change  SWAPO's  mind 
on  this. 

A.  Our  objective  is  to  simply  make  clear 
to  everybody,  despite  the  apparent  logjam, 
that    we    believe    that    there    are    strong 


grounds  for  optimism  that  this  thing  can  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1982,  that  we 
can  get  an  implementation  underway  in 
1982,  that  we  hear  from  all  the  parties  that 
they  are  sick  of  delay.  We  get  accused  here 
and  there  of  seeking  to  encourage  delay; 
that  is  not  our  objective.  So  we  sense  that 
the  African  side  of  the  equation,  the  front- 
line and  SWAPO,  want  rapid  movement. 
We  also  believe,  on  the  South  African  side, 
that  there  is  a  desire  for  rapid  movement. 
So  if  that's  the  case,  if  that's  where  people 
are  coming  from,  there's  got  to  be  a  way  to 
get  beyond  this  and  very  soon  to  the  issues 
of  Phase  II  which  involves  the  question  of 
impartiality  on  the  one  hand  and  the  milita- 
ry component  of  UNTAG  on  the  other 
hand.  These  in  practice  are  more  complicat- 
ed issues  than  Phase  I  issues.  So  we  need  to 
get  cracking  on  them  right  away. 

Q.  We've  been  hearing  for  several 
months  now  that  there  was  this  hangup 
over  the  electoral  system,  right? 

A.  Right. 

Q.  It  didn't  seem  to  be  insoluble  and 
does  not  (inaudible)  explanation  or  elabo- 
ration and  persuasion,  but  SWAPO  and  the 
frontline  states  could  come  around  and 
accept  it.  Now  they,  in  effect,  disavow  pretty 
much  catagorically  your  proposal  more 
strongly  than  ever  before  (inaudible).  Don't 
you  reach  a  point  where  somebody  could 
say,  "Well,  they  are  not  going  to  buy  this," 
and  we'll  have  to  get  a  new  plan  and  go  back 
in? 

A.  When  we  reach  that  point  we  will 
announce  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  don't  feel  that 
despite  what  they  did  in  Dar  es  Salaam 
(inaudible)? 

A.  We  think  it's  got  to  be  kept  on  the 
table  for  the  time  being,  yes. 

Q.  It's  got  to  be  kept  on  the  table;  you 
don't  have  to  persuade  them.  SWAPO 
doesn't  have  to  be  swung  around.  It  sounds 
like  there  is  a  tight  manuever  here  which  the 
purpose  escapes  me. 

A.  The  only  manuever  involved  is  that 
we  are  seeking  independence  for  Namibia 
as  rapidly  as  we  can.  I'm  not  here  with  any 
miracle  that  I  pulled  out  of  a  hat.  But  we  do 
believe,  as  I  indicated,  that  parties  have 
boxed  themselves  in  to  some  extent  and 
that  we  have  to  find  a  way  to  unbox  them 
because  they  all  say  they  want  to  move 
rapidly.  We  are  going  to  do  precisely  that, 
find  a  way  to  unbox  them. 

Q.  Well,  is  the  strategy  to  beat  this  on 
the  table  and  say,  "Well,  if  you  really  want 
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to  move  quickly,  you  better  accept  it,"  or, 
"You  would  be  wise  to  accept  it?" 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  indicate  on  back- 
ground or  anything  else  what  it  is  we  are 
saying  to  SWAPO  and  the  frontline;  what  it 
is  we  are  saying  to  South  Africa  in  our  next 
cables.  I  mean,  that's — because  these  par- 
ties all  have  their  domestic  constituents, 
and  it  would  be  most  unhelpful  for  me  to  do 
that.  All  I'm  saying  is  that  I  think  we  can 
break  the  logjam  and  soon. 

Q.  As  you  understand  it,  what  were  the 
motivations  for  this  SWAPO-frontline  re- 
jection of  your  proposals? 

A.  Well,  there  are  many  possible  ex- 
planations. The  first,  the  charge  that  we 
faced  was  that  this  proposal  was  overly 
complicated  for  the  people  of  Namibia  who 
were  simple  people — these  were  not  my 
words,  their  words — largely  unschooled 
people — and  a  proposal  that  had  in  effect 
two  votes  for  each  citizen,  each  voter,  would 
complicate  people's  minds.  Specifically,  in 
response  to  that  we  simplified  the  proce- 
dure by  making  it  instead  of  being  one  man 
two  votes,  making  it  one  vote  counted 
twice.  So  you  have  a  single  ballot  paper  and 
you  would  mark  your  X  in  a  single  spot  and 
it  would  count  locally  for  the  candidate  and 
nationally  for  the  party. 

So  we  thought  we  had  addressed  that 
issue  of  complexity.  There  were  other  kinds 
of  complaints  or  charges  that  were  made. 
That  it  might  lead  to  the  over  representa- 
tion of  minorities  and  that  it  was  cooked  up 
for  that  specific  purpose.  But  in  practice,  if 
you  know  anything  about  election  systems, 
you  know  that  it  would  have  the  precise 
opposite  effect.  If  you  wanted  to  maximize 
representation  of  minorities,  you  would 
have  all  PR.  Portional  representation  is  the 
system  that  best  maximizes  minorities.  If 
you  wanted  to  maximize  the  interest  of 
regional  or  local  sentiment,  you  would  have 
all  single  member  districts  and  as  many  of 
them  as  possible.  So  we  have  sought  to 
compromise  that  and  make  it  the  mixed 
system. 

Q.  Based  on  that  rationale,  one  would 
think  that  South  Africa  would  be  willing  to 
embrace  the  other  alternatives,  and  this 
would  enhance  minority  group  representa- 
tion. 

A.  Well,  their  interests  are  also  some- 
what complicated  because  they  have  a  num- 
ber of  different  constituents  to  listen  to. 
They  are  not  speaking  for  any  one  element 
in  Namibia.  The  South  African  Government 
has  to  listen  to  a  number  of  different  parties 
which  may  have  different  interests. 


Q.  Was  that  the  reason  given  by  the 
Africans  on  May  4? 

A.  Pretty  much.  In  addition,  there  were 
arguments  that  this  phase-by-phase  ap- 
proach was  designed  to  delay  things,  as 
though  there  was  some  speedy  way  to  cut 
through  in  one  bold  stroke.  That  it  was  a 
device  with  which  the  Contact  Group  was 
protecting  South  Africa  from  taking  tough 
decisions.  That  was  in  their  reply.  Not  a 
whole  lot  of  substantive  discussion  frankly 
of  the  merit  of  the  system  itself. 

Q;  But  on  the  face  of  all  this,  you  still 
think  that  this  problem  can  be  resolved? 

A.  I  think  we  can  solve  the  problem  one 
way  or  the  other,  yes. 

Q.  Thank  you. 


Document  562 

Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,  June  10,  1982  (Extracts)27 

The  Status  of  the  Namibia 
Negotiations 

Senior  Department  Offical.  .  .  .  We 
have  been  for  the  past  month  or  more  in  a 
period  of  great  diplomatic  activity.  I'll  just 
touch  on  some  of  those  different  diplomatic 
contacts  so  that  you  have  a  bit  of  a  frame- 
work. 

There  is  currently  in  Zambia,  Angola, 
and  Tanzania  a  mission  of  the  Contact 
Group  at  the  Africa  Director  level.  General 
Walters  has  just  completed  his  trip,  which 
was  the  United  States  working  alone,  where 
he  also  met  with  Heads  of  State  of  Tanzani- 
a,  Zambia,  and  Angola. 

Assistant  Secretary  Chester  Crocker  re- 
turned recently  from  a  meeting  in  Bonn 
with  President  Sam  Nujoma  of  SWAPO — 
that  was  just  about  10  days  ago— whose 
results,  I  think,  are  pretty  well  known. 
There  were  public  statements  given  here  as 
well  as  the  press  conference  given  by  Presi- 
dent Nujoma  in  Bonn  at  that  time.28  A  little 


27  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  brief- 
ing was  conducted  on  background  by  a  senior 
Department  of  State  official. 

28  Reference  is  to  the  June  2,  1982  statement 
by  Nujoma  in  Bonn,  in  which  he  rejected  Western 
proposals  for  a  one-man,  two-vote  election  system 
put  forth  during  the  Contact  Group  meetings  in 
Bonn.  (New  York  Times,  June  3,  1982,  p.  A3) 
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earlier,  there  was  an  extensive  set  of  discus- 
sions between  an  American  delegation  and 
the  South  African  delegation  in  Geneva. 
That  was  May  10th  and  11th,  followed 
immediately  by  the  Contact  Group  meeting 
in  Paris  that  I  made  reference  to  earlier. 

The  new  South  African  Ambassador  to 
Washington,  Bran  Fourie,  who  has  been  the 
leader  of  just  about  all  South  African 
discussions  with  us  over  the  past  year  and  a 
half  and  who  has  been  involved  in  the 
Namibian  negotiations  for  many  years,  has 
now  arrived  in  Washington,  which  further 
facilitates  expediting  this  negotiation — the 
fact  that  he  is  physically  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Assistant  Secretary  Crocker  and  his 
counterparts  from  other  countries  in  the 
Contact  Group  will  also  be  active  up  in  New 
York  tomorrow  (June  11),  over  the  weekend 
and  next  week  with  frontline  states  Foreign 
Ministers  and  others  involved  in  an  effort  to 
move  the  negotiations  forward  as  rapidly  as 
we  can. 

I  might  say  a  word  about  what  leads  us  to 
think  that  things  are  in  an  active  phase.  I 
think  all  parties  agree  that  nothing  much  is 
to  be  gained  by  continuing  a  sterile  stale- 
mate, an  argument  over  one  issue  which  has 
been  the  source  of  our  delay  for  the  past  4 
months  on  the  Namibia  negotiations,  and 
that  is  the  electoral  system  for  the  first 
election,  that  is,  the  election  to  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  for  Namibia. 

I  think  there  is  consensus  on  all  sides 
that  too  much  time  has  been  taken  with  this 
problem,  that  it  puts  at  risk  too  much  and 
that  the  time  is  ripe,  in  fact,  to  find  a  way  to 
move  forward. 

There's  a  broader  feeling,  I  think,  as 
well,  that  the  time  may  be  ripe,  in  general, 
for  a  settlement.  The  South  African  Gov- 
ernment has  made  it  clear  that  it  wishes  to 
go  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  are 
persuaded  that  South  Africa  does  not  want 
the  Namibia  question  to  be  an  element  that 
lingers  for  the  indefinite  future  in  the  evolv- 
ing political  calculus  within  South  Africa.  By 
the  same  token,  we  are  very  much  of  the 
view  that  the  frontline  state  leaders  and 
SWAPO  want  a  settlement  sooner  rather 
than  later. 

The  regional  climate  in  southern  Africa 
is  today,  as  it  has  been  for  some  time, 
dangerous.  The  way  to  get  that  danger 
under  control  is  to  get  a  handle  on  this 
particular  question. 


I  think  the  recent  meeting  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Botha  and  President  Kaunda  of  Zam- 
bia29 was  more  than  anything  else  a  clear 
indication,  despite  the  differences  that  do 
exist,  of  the  consensus  on  the  need  to  get 
the  problems  of  regional  security  in  south- 
ern Africa  under  better  control. 

There  are,  of  course,  differences,  but  we 
believe  these  differences  have  narrowed 
and  that  there  is  interest  in  trying  to  find  a 
solution. 

How*  are  we  going  to  do  this?  Let  me 
indicate  where  we  are  on  the  substantive 
issues  in  the  negotiations.  As  I've  indicated, 
on  the  Phase  I  questions,  which  concern  a 
set  of  constitutional  principles  which  we 
first  tabled  with  the  parties  last  fall,  there  is 
consensus  that  the  negotiations  should  not 
fail  or  become  indefinitely  bogged  down 
over  the  question  of  an  electoral  system. 

So  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  put  the 
electoral  issue  aside  for  resolution  later,  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  originally 
spelled  out  in  U.N.  Resolution  435.  We  do 
not  intend  to  push,  therefore,  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  agreement  on  an  electoral  system, 
and  we  have  so  told  the  parties.  We  believe 
the  issue  can  be  resolved  to  everyone's 
satisfaction  in  a  more  positive  context  at  a 
later  time. 

So  we  are  not  asking  any  of  the  parties  to 
abandon  their  stated  positions.  We  are  sim- 
ply asking  for  agreement  from  all  sides  to 
finesse  this  one  question  for  now. 

On  the  Phase  II  questions,  which  revolve 
around  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
transition  period,  specifically  the  question 
of  impartiality  toward  all  the  political  par- 
ties in  Namibia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
U.N.  Transitional  Assistance  Group, 
UNTAG,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  also 
the  differences  are  narrowing. 

There  is  a  recognition  on  all  sides  that 
the  United  Nations  has  a  job  to  do  and  it 
must  have  the  resources  to  do  that  job 
effectively.  There  is  also  recognition  that 
sensible  and  appropriate  steps  will  be  re- 


29  Reference  is  to  the  meeting  held  on  April  30 
between  South  African  Prime  Minister  Botha  and 
Zambian  President  Kaunda  at  Kopfontein  Gate, 
on  the  border  between  South  Africa  and  Botswa- 
na, to  discuss  independence  for  Namibia  and 
other  issues.  For  further  information,  see  Xew  York 
Times,  May  1,  1982,  p.  2,  and  May  21,  1982,  p.  A2; 
Washington  Post,  May  1,  1982,  p.  A 14;  and  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service,  Daily  Report:  Mid- 
dle East  and  Africa,  April  29,  1982,  pp.  U1-U4; 
April  30,  1982,  pp.  Ul,  U4-U5;  and  May  3,  1982, 
pp.  Ul  and  U3. 
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quired  on  the  issue  of  impartiality  to  assure 
a  workable  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
United  Nations  on  all  sides. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  there  is  a 
Contact  Group  team  presently  in  Africa 
talking  to  some  of  the  key  parties  about  our 
preliminary  ideas  on  Phase  II  as  we  sit  here 
today. 

Looking  to  the  future  in  the  very  near 
term,  we  expect  to  conclude  Phase  I,  recog- 
nizing that  all  of  the  constitutional  princi- 
ples have  been  accepted  by  the  parties 
except  for  the  electoral  system.  That  is  a 
clear  position  on  the  part  of  all  as  was 
reaffirmed  in  Bonn  by  President  Nujoma  of 
SWAPO  and  all  the  other  parties. 

We  expect  in  the  near  future  to  be  com- 
ing up  with  Contact  Group  proposals  on 
Phase  II  issues  which,  we  hope,  will  be  able 
to  narrow  differences  and  lead  to  agree- 
ment on  those  as  well,  with  appropriate 
involvement  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  which, 
of  course,  is  involved  in  implementing  such 
proposals  and,  therefore,  has  a  role  to  play 
as  well. 

We  think  it  is  not  an  insignificant  accom- 
plishment that  the  constitutional  principles, 
which  are  some  three  plus  pages  of  specifics 
about  the  way  a  constitution  would  be 
drawn  up,  have  been  agreed  upon  and  that 
the  one  unresolved  issue  is  this  electoral 
system.  But  all  attention  having  been  fo- 
cused on  the  electoral  system,  we  think 
there's  been  perhaps  a  lack  of  recognition 
as  to  what  has  been  agreed  to. 

If  things  move  according  to  the  kind  of 
timetable  that  we  have  in  mind,  it  is  foresee- 
able that  we  could,  within  the  next  several 
months,  be  in  a  position  where  the  parties 
can  agree  on  a  date  for  implementation, 
and  that  that  date  could  be  in  the  next  few 
months  as  well.  That  would  enable  us  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  time  that  has  been 
spent  on  the  electoral  question,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  electoral  law,  so  that  we  could,  as 
we  have  said  from  the  outset  of  these 
negotiations,  be  able  to  see  the  beginning 
of  implementation  of  U.N.  Resolution  435 
in  1982. 

And  as  I  have  just  indicated,  implemen- 
tation, in  our  view,  could,  if  things  go  well, 
and  the  differences  are  narrowing,  begin  as 
early  as  in  the  next  few  months. 

We  have  also,  from  the  beginning  of 
these  negotiations,  made  clear  that  we  be- 
lieve there  is  a  close  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  questions  of  Namibia  and  Angola 
and  that  the  two  questions,  if  there  is  to  be 


success,  must  be  addressed  and  resolved  in 
tandem. 

As  those  of  you  who  followed  these 
discussions  before  are  aware,  we  have  said 
from  the  beginning  this  is  not  an  American 
precondition.  This  is  a  fact  of  life.  It  reflects 
the  reality  on  the  ground.  It  reflects  the 
close  geographic  relationship  of  the  Angola 
conflict  and  the  Namibia  conflict  and  the 
close  political  interrelationship  as  well. 

To  assure  success  on  Namibia,  we  need  a 
commitment  from  the  Angolan  Govern- 
ment that  Cuban  combat  forces  will  depart 
from  Angola  in  a  way  coordinated  with  the 
departure  of  South  African  forces  from 
Namibia  as  foreseen  in  U.N.  Resolution 
435.  Without  that,  I  cannot  say  that  this 
negotiation  will  succeed. 

Our  views  on  Angola  and  on  the  An- 
golan issues  have  been  conveyed  up  to  now 
in  the  diplomatic  channel,  where  they  will 
remain.  So  I'm  not  going  to  go  into  any 
further  detail  on  background  or  any  other 
basis.  We  have  had  extensive  discussions 
with  the  Angolan  Government  as  we  have, 
indeed,  with  President  Savimbi  of  UNITA. 

General  Walters  met  recently  with  Presi- 
dent Dos  Santos  of  Angola  in  Luanda  to 
discuss  the  full  range  of  issues  that  I  am 
describing  here  as  well  as  bilateral  ques- 
tions. 

It  would  suffice  for  me  to  say  that  we  are 
seeking  to  play  the  role  of  catalyst  in  a  very 
complex  negotiation;  for  that  to  succeed,  it 
must  have  something  in  it  for  everybody 
and  that  is  the  basis  on  which  we  are  pro- 
ceeding. 

We  are  not  asking  any  party  to  commit 
suicide  and  we  seek  constructive  relations 
with  all  the  parties  involved. 

I  think  I'll  stop  there. 


Q.  When  you  talk  about  the  notion  that 
you  can't  ask  any  party  to  commit  suicide 
and  also  the  relationship  between  Namibia 
and  Angola,  what  now  do  you  see  is  the  role 
of  UNITA  and  whether  that  is  part  and 
parcel  of  a  Cuban  withdrawal? 

A.  We  have  made  clear,  and  it  continues 
to  be  our  view,  that  it's  difficult  to  envisage 
an  overall  regional  solution  that  does  not 
take  into  account  the  interests  of  the  major 
parties.  Clearly,  UNITA  and  the  people  it 
represents  are  major  parties.  Having  said 
that,  we  have  no  blueprint  or  any  model  for 
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national  reconciliation  in  Angola.  We  do 
not  believe  it  is  for  us  to  mediate  or  to 
negotiate,  and  we  have  made  that  clear  as 
well  to  all  the  parties.  But  we  find  it  difficult 
to  envisage  the  possibility  of  a  regional 
solution  that  did  not  include  some  discus- 
sion leading  eventually  to  some  under- 
standing between  the  key  parties  in  Angola. 

Q.  Can  I  follow  up  on  that?  When  you 
use  the  word  "we"  now  are  you  speaking  of 
the  U.S.  Government  or  as  the  Contact 
Group;  is  that  a  consensus? 

A.  I'm  speaking  as  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 


4th  in  Dar  es  Salaam — and  announced  at 
that  time  that  the  mixed  electoral  system 
which  we  had  put  forward  was  unacceptable 
to  SWAPO. 

We  are  not  asking  at  this  stage — we  are 
not  asking  SWAPO  to  go  back  again  and 
look  at  it  again,  that  is,  the  position  on  the 
electoral  issue. 

Q;  But  you  might  be,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  Phase  II? 

A.  ^e  are  not  asking  anyone  to  recon- 
sider. We  are  deferring  this  issue,  and  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  435  spells 
out  a  procedure  for  deciding  that  issue  at 
the  appropriate  time. 


Q.  I  get  the  impression  here  that  the 
attitude  here  is  that  some  is  better  than 
none.  What  about  the  completion  of  Phase 
I?  I  don't  understand  what  the  stumbling 
block  seems  to  be  in  getting  Phase  I  com- 
pleted and  finished. 

A.  Phase  I  consisted  of  a  complete  set  of 
constitutional  proposals,  including  an  elec- 
toral law  for  the  first  election,  that  is,  the 
election  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  We 
have  agreement  on  everything  but  that  elec- 
toral law  and  so  what  we  are  seeking  to  do 
and  are  going  to  do  is  to  complete  Phase  I 
without  agreement  on  the  electoral  law,  and 
move  ahead  to  Phase  II. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  what  are  you  look- 
ing for  to  complete  Phase  I?  What  are  you 
looking  for  to  tie  up  that  electoral — 

A.  I  see  your  question.  We  are  simply 
consulting  at  this  stage,  doing  a  final  round 
of  consultations  with  all  the  parties  as  to  the 
procedural  means  by  which  we  terminate 
Phase  I,  which  will  involve  communication 
between  the  Five  and  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General. 


Q.  Is  it  your  hope,  then,  that  there  will 
be  enough  give  in  the  positions,  especially 
of  the  South  Africans,  in  Phase  II  that  would 
allow  SWAPO  to  accept  the  Phase  I  elector- 
al proposals  as  they  are  now,  or  do  you 
envisage  a  situation  where  the  electoral 
proposals  will  be  changed  at  a  later  date? 

A.  It's  too  early  to  predict  that.  But  we 
are  not  asking  anyone  to  change  their  posi- 
tion, and,  as  you  know,  the  frontline  states 
and  SWAPO  have  met — they  met  on  May 


Q.  Is  it  a  fair  inference  that  you — now 
speaking  of  "you"  as  the  U.S.  Government 
you — have  a  fair  degree  of  confidence — 
maybe  that's  not  the  word,  but  I'll  say 
confidence — that  Angola  can  be  brought  to 
agree  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  Cubans?  And  if 
not,  why  go  through  this  whole  exercise 
only  to  be  foiled  in  the  end? 

A.  I  don't  think  it's  particularly  helpful 
at  this  stage  for  us  to  indicate  our  view  of 
the  likelihood  of  decisions  that  may  be 
forthcoming  in  a  matter  of  weeks  or  months 
on  the  part  of  other  parties.  But  I  would  say 
this:  that  we  believe  that  what  we  have  put 
forward  is  in  the  spirit  of  our  playing  a  role 
of  good  faith  catalyst,  broker,  if  you  will,  in 
the  middle  of  a  great  number  of  parties  in  a 
highly  complex  negotiation. 

We  wouldn't  be  doing  it  if  we  thought  it 
was  a  fatuous  exercise.  We  also  wouldn't  be 
doing  it  if  we  didn't  think  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  parties  who  live  in  south- 
ern Africa,  and  that  that  may  be  increasingly 
recognized. 

Q.  Is  there  any  indication  of  what  the 
Soviet  attitude  is  toward  this? 

A.  It  has  been  our  view  from  the  begin- 
ning that  we  are  both  superpowers;  we  are 
both  great  powers.  We  have,  perhaps,  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  rather  special  for 
peace  and  security  in  the  world.  It's  also 
been  our  view  that  we  would  not  win  popu- 
larity contests  by  seeking  to  negotiate  the 
future  of  southern  Africa  bilaterally  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  the  parties  in  the  region 
were  not  encouraging  us  to  do  that.  So  we 
have  been  talking  directly  with  the  parties 
concerned,   but  from   time  to   time  these 
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regional  questions,  like  others,  are  discuss- 
ed between  our  two  governments  to  keep 
each  other  informed  in  general. 


Q.  This  is  a  kind  of  a  procedural  ques- 
tion. You  expressed  that,  without  agree- 
ment by  the  Angolans  for  a  phased  with- 
drawal on  some  basis,  the  process  may 
come  to  naught.  My  question  is,  is  the 
question  of  Angola  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Cubans  specifically  on  the  agenda  that  the 
Contact  Group  brings  up  with  the  frontline 
states  and  with  South  Africa? 

Does  it  come  under  Phase  I,  Phase  II,  or 
is  it  simply  a  kind  of  understood  notion  that 
everybody  agrees  it  has  to  be  determined 
while  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  are  being  negoti- 
ated? 

A.  No.  I  think  that's  an  important  point 
to  clarify.  The  Contact  Group  exists  in 
order  to  negotiate  the  independence  of 
Namibia.  It  is  the  Contact  Group  which  all 
along  for  the  past  4  plus  years  has  devel- 
oped the  proposals  that  led  to  the  Western 
plan,  or  the  U.N.  plan,  Resolution  435,  and 
everything  that  has  followed  since,  and  the 
Contact  Group  negotiates  on  that  issue. 

For  a  statement  of  the  position  of  other 
members  of  the  Western  Five  on  the  An- 
gola question,  I  think  it's  probably  most 
appropriate  to  address  that  question  to 
them  directly.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
all  of  us  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  Angolan  agenda  and  that,  as  a  matter  of 
our  objective  assessment  of  the  situation, 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  consensus  that  this 
is,  indeed,  going  to  be  an  important  aspect 
of  the  overall  solution.  But  the  Contact 
Group  is  not  putting  forward  proposals  on 
Angola.  That  is  not  its  role,  and  the  U.N. 
plan  does  not  involve  Angola  in  any  way. 


Q.  Would  you  talk  some  on  this  elector- 
al procedure  which  seems  to  be  a  sticking 
point  of  Phase  I?  Would  you  give  us  your 
assessment  of  where  Nujoma  is?  Presum- 
ably, if  you  conclude  Phase  I  and  Phase  II 
goes  smoothly,  is  it  your  sense  that  Nujoma 
then  will  feel  more  comfortable  about  this 
two-tier  or  this  double  vote  that's  involved 
in  Phase  I?  Is  it  really  an  issue  of  substance 
or  an  issue  of  attitudes,  because  suspicions 
run  deeply  on  this  issue?  And  how  much 
room  did  Nujoma,  in  terms  of  Crocker's 


talks  with  him,  give  him,  if  everything  else 
goes  well,  in  terms  of  resolving  this  prob- 
lem? 

A.  When  Assistant  Secretary  Crocker 
met  with  President  Nujoma  in  Bonn,  I  think 
both  agreed  that  it  was  the  path  of  wisdom 
not  to  debate  the  past  and  to  find  ways,  as 
best  they  could,  to  improve  communication 
both  between  us  and  the  Contact  Group 
and  SWAPO  in  general  which  we  are  quite 
confident  can  be  done. 

Secretary  Crocker  did  not,  in  Bonn,  ask 
him  yet  again  to  reconsider — make  a  pro- 
posal which  his  organization  has  on  several 
occasions  rejected.  Secretary  Crocker  did 
not  leave  him  the  impression  that  he  would 
be  coming  back  to  him  later  and  asking  him 
to  reconsider  the  mixed  electoral  system. 

But  in  the  spirit  of  not  debating  the  past, 
I'm  not  sure  what  purpose  would  be  served 
by  my  going  into  detail  about  the  past, 
except  to  say  that  we  don't  believe  there  was 
anything  unfair  or  undemocratic  about  our 
proposal.  But  SWAPO  had  a  number  of 
objections  to  it — objections  of  principle. 
We  are  not  arguing  the  point,  and  that's 
where  it  stands  for  now. 


Q.  I'm  talking  about  Phase  II.  Could  you 
give  us  some  sense  of  where  the  differences 
are?  Is  it  on  the  composition  of  the  UNTAG 
force,  the  role  of  it,  or  the  size  of  it? 

A.  There  has  been  for  some  time  a  con- 
siderable concern  in  the  minds  of  both 
people  who  live  in  Namibia  and  the  South 
African  Government  that  [of]  the  ability  of 
the  United  Nations  to  play  a  proper,  impar- 
tial role  in  that  transition,  given  the  long- 
standing practice  in  various  U.N.  organs  of 
taking  a  position  that  SWAPO  is  the  sole 
legitimate  representative  of  the  Namibian 
people. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  recognition 
that  the  United  Nations  has  a  responsibility 
for  Namibia  and  must  play  a  role  in  that 
transition.  So  what  we're  seeking  to  do  is  to 
narrow  differences  on  that  point  to  find 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  United  Nations  is  impartial,  that 
there  is  impartiality  in  general  during  the 
transition — it's  not  strictly  and  solely  a  U.N. 
issue — so  that  all  parties  do  have  equal 
treatment  in  terms  of  public  relations  and 
access  to  media  and  so  forth. 

On  the  issue  of  the  U.N.  force  for 
Namibia,  there  were  many  issues  from  the 
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past  that  were  never  fully  resolved.  There  is 
a  misperception,  I  believe,  that  UNTAG 
was  all  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in 
1978-1979.  It  was  never  the  case.  There 
were  outstanding  issues  never  resolved 
then  concerning  the  role  and  deployment 
and  composition  of  the  U.N.  force.  So  some 
of  these  are  legacies  from  the  past. 

In  addition,  I  think  it  is  well  known  in  the 
public  record  after  the  failed  Geneva  meet- 
ing of  January  1981.  There  had  been  public 
announcements  from  the  South  African 
side  that  U.N.  troops  were  unacceptable. 
And,  as  I've  indicated,  differences  on  that 
issue  have,  of  course,  narrowed  substan- 
tially, and  we  believe  there  is  a  possibility 
now  to  put  forth  proposals  which  will  be  in 
the  ballpark  from  the  standpoint  of  all  par- 
ties. 


Q.  Why,  after  all  these  years,  what  do 
you  think  is  the  key  that's  made  South 
Africa  willing  to  loosen  its  grip  on  Namibia? 

A.  I  don't  believe  it  is  the  South  African 
position  that  it  wants  a  settlement  at  any 
price.  This  is  a  very  tough  decision.  As  we 
have  said  many  times  before,  people  talk 
about  concessions  and  who's  making  con- 
cessions. The  big  concession  in  this  exer- 
cise, if  you  look  at  it  and  take  the  long  view, 
is  the  decision  to  withdraw,  to  decolonize. 

So  I'm  not  saying  that  it  is  our  assess- 
ment for  a  minute  that  the  South  African 
Government  is  eager  for  a  settlement  in  the 
abstract;  a  settlement  on  terms  it  can  live 
with,  yes.  But  we  also  have  the  view  that  the 
current  situation  is  not  all  that  advanta- 
geous from  the  standpoint  of  any  party. 
Lives  are  being  lost,  a  lot  of  money  is  being 
spent.  It's  a  stalemate.  The  economy  of 
Namibia  is  going  no  place.  It  is  an  economic 
burden  for  South  Africa. 

As  I  have  said,  in  addition  there  is  the 
question  of  the  domestic/political  calculus 
within  South  Africa.  Maybe  the  time  has 
come  to  get  this  one  resolved  one  way  or 
the  other. 


Document  563 

Response  by  the  Department  of  State  Deputy 
Spokesman  (Romberg)  to  a  Question  Asked 
at  the  Department  of  State  Daily  Press 
Briefing,  July  2,   1982  (Extract)30 

Cuban  Troops  and 
Namibian  Negotiations 


.  .  .  There  continue  to  be  reports  and 
questions  from  a  variety  of  sources  suggest- 
ing some  change  in  the  U.S.  position  on  the 
relationship  of  Namibian  negotiations  to 
the  question  of  Cuban  troops  in  Angola. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  U.S. 
Government's  public  or  private  position  on 
this  matter  since  the  early  months  of  this 
administration.  The  relationship  between 
the  Namibia  and  Angola  situations  is  a  fact, 
not  an  invention  or  precondition  of  our 
government  or  of  any  other  government.  In 
these  highly  complex  negotiations  involv- 
ing fundamental  choices  for  all  the  key 
parties,  there  can  be  no  preconditions  on 
any  side.  We  continue  to  believe  that  the 
success  of  our  effort  to  achieve  interna- 
tionally recognized  independence  for 
Namibia  will  depend  in  part  on  whether  it  is 
possible  to  achieve  parallel  progress  on  the 
issue  of  Cuban  withdrawal  from  Angola. 
These  two  issues  are  related  as  a  matter  of 
logic  and  geography,  but  they  are  being 
handled  as  separate  matters  in  separate 
channels. 


30  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  briefing  began  at  12:37  p.m. 
The  questioner  referred  to  SWAPO's  rejection  of 
the  linkage  concept. 
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Address  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs  (Wisner)  Before  the 
Yale  Conference  on  South  Africa,  Buck  Hill 
Falls,  Pennsylvania,  September  22,  198231 


Southern  Africa:  The 
Future  of  a  Relationship 

The  past  year  and  a  half  has  been  a 
period  of  almost  unprecedented  activity  for 
the  United  States  in  Africa.  We  have  been 
deeply  engaged  in  a  broad  range  of  African 
issues — Namibia,  Angola,  South  Africa, 
Chad,  the  Horn  of  Africa,  and  an  effort  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  caused  by  drought  in 
the  Sahel.  The  administration  has  clearly 
pursued  an  "activist"  policy,  working  to 
further  our  global  and  regional  interests  in 
Africa  with  vigor  and  determination. 

The  centerpiece  of  this  effort  has  been 
southern  Africa.  The  political  issues  there 
clearly  demanded  attention:  our  allies 
among  the  industrial  democracies  wanted 
progress  toward  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  Namibian  problem;  African  countries 
insisted  Namibia  should  be  the  principal 
focus  of  American  attention;  our  own  na- 
tional strategic  interests  were  directly  in 
play;  and  finally,  the  several  interlocking 
problems  in  that  region  suggested  a  "win- 
dow of  opportunity"  for  thoughtful  and 
deliberate  diplomacy. 

It  is  particularly  for  this  reason  that  I 
want  to  express  the  administration's  ap- 
preciation to  the  organizers  of  this  gather- 
ing for  their  initiative  and  for  the  construc- 
tive and  positive  approach  they  took  to 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  southern 
Africa.  Bringing  this  group  together  will,  I 
am  sure,  have  a  catalytic  effect  in  bringing 
forth  new  ideas,  reinvigorating  current  initi- 
atives, and  hopefully,  laying  to  rest  other 
less  effective  approaches  to  the  problem. 
There  is  enough  good  will,  organizational 
talent,  and  financial  muscle  here  in  this 
room  to  make  a  significant  step  toward 
peaceful  evolutionary  change  in  southern 
Africa.  The  will  to  do  so  is  evident  by  the 
number  of  you  who  took  the  time  to  come 
to  this  conference. 

Rather  than  look  at  U.S. -South  African 
relations  solely  in  a  bilateral  context,  let's 
try  first  to  place  it  in  a  wider  focus.  Globally, 


31  Source:  Department  of  State  files. 


South  Africa  is  a  highly  industrialized  coun- 
try, but  in  overall  terms  of  trade,  it  is  not  of 
crucial  importance  to  any  other  industrial- 
ized country,  nor  is  any  other  industrialized 
country  of  crucial  importance  to  it.  There  is 
very  little  which  is  produced  by  South 
Africa  which  cannot  be  replaced,  although 
at  a  price,  by  substituting  some  other  com- 
modity from  elsewhere  in  the  world,  or 
through  conservation,  or  by  recycling  exist- 
ing stocks. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  at  the  out- 
set, that  what  is  important  in  our  relation- 
ship is  not  some  absolute  dependence  upon 
each  other,  but,  rather,  a  recognition  that 
we  each  have  something  to  offer  the 
other — if  only  we  can  bring  together  our 
common  interests.  Whether  we  can  do  so 
will  not  be  a  function  of  geography,  strate- 
gic minerals  or  metals,  but,  rather,  a  com- 
patibility of  values  and  interests — social, 
political,  and  economic. 

Let  us  also  look  at  South  Africa's  posi- 
tion in  its  region,  and  at  our  interests  in  that 
area.  South  Africa  is  without  question  a  hub 
of  transportation,  communications,  and 
technologically  sophisticated  services. 
Many  of  its  immediate  neighbors  are  criti- 
cally dependent  upon  them,  and  for  the 
majority-ruled  states  of  southern  Africa  the 
economic  cost  of  going  it  alone  without  that 
which  South  Africa  has  to  offer  would  prob- 
ably be  something  close  to  bankruptcy. 

We,  too,  have  interests  in  these  other 
states  of  Africa.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican businesses  and  American  citizens  work 
and  live  in  the  independent  countries  of 
southern  Africa.  The  U.S.  petroleum  sector 
has  important  projects  in  at  least  a  dozen 
countries  along  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa.  Nigeria  is  our  second  most  impor- 
tant source  of  imported  petroleum;  our 
trade  with  the  countries  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  excluding  South  Africa,  exceeded 
$22  billion.  There  are  42  independent  na- 
tions there,  a  not  insignificant  political  bloc 
in  the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional fora.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
them,  or  to  subordinate  our  political  need 
to  work  constructively  with  them,  in  order 
just  to  maintain  a  favorable  relationship 
with  only  one  country  at  the  tip  of  that 
continent. 

U.S.  business  likewise  has  a  considerable 
stake  in  the  stability  of  our  relationship  with 
that  continent.  Although  many  American 
corporations  have  sizeable  interests  in 
South  Africa,  very  few  are  without  impor- 
tant interests  elsewhere  on  that  continent  as 
well.  Certainly  no  major  manufacturer  of 
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consumer  goods  or  specialty  industrial 
equipment  is  unaware  of  the  market  repre- 
sented by  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Business,  however,  like  politics,  prospers 
only  in  a  climate  of  stability,  trust,  and 
material  benefit.  Setting  aside  the  matter  of 
internal  politics  in  sub-Saharan  countries  as 
too  vast  and  diverse  to  cover  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  let  us  hone  in,  instead,  on  two 
problems  that  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  efforts  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

The  first  of  these  is  trying  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  Namibian  problem  which 
will  bring  independence  to  that  country, 
eliminating  a  major  irritant  in  relationships 
in  southern  Africa.  I  want  to  stress  for 
you — as  hard-headed  business  executives, 
distinguished  officials,  and  students  of  that 
part  of  the  world — that  the  U.S.  motives  in 
this  are  not  borne  of  some  abstract  ideal- 
ism— although  a  desire  to  see  self-govern- 
ment by  the  consent  of  the  governed  is 
hardly  an  abstract  ideal.  It  is,  rather,  moti- 
vated by  the  pragmatic  judgment  that  our 
interests  are  not  served  by  conflict  between 
two  groups  of  nations — both  of  them 
potential  partners  and  allies  of  ours.  The 
fighting  and  bloodshed,  destructive  in 
human,  material,  and  political  terms,  can 
only  serve  the  sinister  goals  of  our  strategic 
adversary.  Our  own  national  interests  are 
best  served  by  peace,  trust,  and  an  end  to 
conflict  between  our  potential  trading  part- 
ners and  our  strategic  allies.  We  think  it 
may  be  possible  to  work  out  a  solution  to 
the  Namibian  problem  which  will  bring  in- 
dependence to  that  country,  peace  in  the 
region,  and  safe  and  secure  borders  for  all 
the  countries  of  southern  Africa — includ- 
ing, explicitly,  South  Africa  and  Angola. 
That  is  the  focus  of  one  facet  of  our  diplo- 
macy, and  the  next  several  months  may  tell 
us  if  we  can  succeed. 

Namibia  is,  of  course,  only  one  element 
in  our  efforts  in  southern  Africa.  The  clear 
and  obvious  need  of  that  part  of  the  world  is 
a  framework  for  regional  security  and  sta- 
bility which  will  allow,  and  in  fact  encour- 
age, all  of  its  nations  to  work  together  for 
their  mutual  betterment.  Nothing  is  more 
destructive  to  the  effort  to  find  ways  of 
improving  the  circumstances  their  peoples 
live  in  than  reversion  to  tribalism,  factional 
in-fighting,  and  cross-border  military  activi- 
ty. The  countries  of  that  region  urgently 
need  to  work  for  unity  and  national  recon- 
ciliation within  their  borders,  and  coopera- 
tion and  sharing  of  information  and  techni- 
cal capabilities  between  them.  We  believe 
that  if  we   can   succeed   in   resolving   the 


Namibian  problem  in  a  way  that  gives  all  of 
the  states  of  the  region  confidence  in  the 
safety  and  security  of  their  borders,  we  will 
have  achieved  significant  progress  toward 
conditions  which  favor  our  long-term  na- 
tional interests  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

But  we  need  to  understand  that  Namibia 
is  not  the  alpha  and  omega  of  U.S.  policy 
interests  in  the  region;  there  is  a  long 
agenda  to  which  we  need  lend  our  efforts, 
including  working  toward  a  more  produc- 
tive relationship  with  Mozambique  and  An- 
gola, supporting  the  development  of  a 
strong,  stable,  and  pro-Western  Zambia 
and  Zimbabwe,  and  assisting  in  the  stable 
and  democratic  development  of  Botswana, 
Lesotho,  and  Swaziland.  All  of  the  countries 
of  the  region  want  and  need  desperately  to 
enhance  their  security  and  economic  devel- 
opment; U.S.  diplomacy  has  a  role  to  play 
here  in  our  own  national  interests,  but  it  can 
only  do  so  if  it  has  the  confidence  of  both 
sides  in  the  southern  African  equation,  as 
well  as  the  strong  and  resolute  backing  of 
the  American  people  and  American  busi- 
ness. 

The  second  major  focus  of  our  diploma- 
cy is  to  encourage  trends  in  South  Africa 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  have  a 
more  acceptable  relationship  than  that 
which  has  characterized  our  recent  past. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  important  to  say  that 
no  one  can  or  should  dictate  to  South 
Africans  how  their  society  should  be  struc- 
tured, or  how  their  political  system  should 
be  run.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  our  own  demo- 
cratic values  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  be 
political  or  economic  partners  with  a  socie- 
tal structure  that  has  many  attributes  funda- 
mentally incompatible  with  our  own  values. 

While  there  are  many  differences  among 
the  institutions  of  the  industrialized  democ- 
racies, including  as  they  do  the  Japanese, 
the  Western  Europeans,  the  English-speak- 
ing dominions  such  as  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand — and  include  such  diverse  fo- 
rums as  our  own  Presidential  system,  the 
Westminster-style  parliamentary  system, 
the  "socialist  monarchies"  of  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Scandinavian  countries — all 
have  certain  common  features:  prime 
among  these  is  the  fundamental  and  sacred 
concept  of  individual  dignity.  One  man  is  as 
good  as  any  other  man,  be  he  white,  brown, 
yellow,  or  black;  Anglo-Saxon,  Cherokee, 
Quebecois,  Walloon,  Fleming,  pied-noir, 
paisano,  or  nobility.  The  right  of  citizenship 
is  unalterable  by  reason  of  race,  creed,  sex, 
religion,  or  political  affiliation.  Due  process 
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does  not — and  cannot,  in  a  democracy — 
distinguish  between  white  and  black,  rich  or 
poor,  native  or  import.  And,  above  all, 
there  is  the  absolute  requisite  for  the  elec- 
toral consent  of  the  governed — all  of  the 
governed.  Many  chambers  has  democracy's 
mansion;  but  irrespective  of  the  hue  of  the 
outer  shell,  the  fundamental  characteristics 
must  be  the  same  for  all  who  profess  to 
believe  in  it.  We  Americans  could  not  con- 
sider ourselves  partners  of  any  who  did  not 
share  our  fundamental  values.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  legislation,  it  is,  rather,  a  matter  of 
shared  national  conviction,  transcending 
party  politics. 

There  are,  fortunately,  significant  signs 
of  change  within  South  Africa  which  prom- 
ise to  make  it  easier  for  the  United  States  to 
develop  a  more  normal  relationship  with 
that  country.  We  need  to  look  carefully  at 
what  we  might  do  to  encourage  them — in 
our  own  interest. 

At  this  point,  it  is  worth  identifying  some 
of  the  things  which  distinguish  the  current 
administration's  approach  from  approaches 
taken  in  the  recent  past. 

— We  believe  South  Africa  has  now 
begun  a  process  of  internal  evolution 
which,  if  successful,  will  make  closer  coop- 
eration between  our  two  countries  possible. 

— We  believe  it  is  preferable  to  cooper- 
ate with  and  encourage  this  process,  rather 
than  stand  on  the  sidelines,  declining  to 
have  contact  and  communication,  denying 
ourselves  the  opportunity  to  constructively 
assist  in  that  process. 

— We  believe  there  are  a  number  of 
things  that  both  the  U.S.  Government  and 
American  businesses  and  citizens  can  do  to 
help,  and  we  further  believe  it  self-evident 
in  our  national  interest  to  try  to  do  so. 

Our  record  of  accomplishment  in  the 
recent  past  has  not  been  impressive.  Where 
there  is  no  communication,  there  is  no 
influence.  Where  there  is  no  economic  in- 
tercourse, there  is  no  leverage.  When  one 
preaches  sermons  based  on  one's  own  per- 
ceptions of  morality  in  one's  own  particular 
circumstances,  one  not  infrequently  forfeits 
the  opportunity  to  gain  the  attention  of, 
and  influence,  those  who  come  from  sub- 
stantially different  circumstances.  Because 
policies  based  on  ostracism  or  tongue-lash- 
ing threaten  and  do  not  encourage,  they 
have  never  reformed  their  targets. 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  recent  political 
developments  inside  South  Africa,  that  a 
process  of  change  is  underway.  We  all  hope 


that  the  change  we  are  witnessing  will  give  a 
greater  voice  in  government  to  all  the  gov- 
erned— rather  than  preserving  the  role  of 
government  for  a  narrow  minority.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  here  to  explain  South  African 
change,  nor  to  offer  any  judgment  upon  it, 
its  likely  result,  or  whether  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  any  view  about  the  method  South 
Africans  choose  to  pursue  their  political, 
social,  and  economic  evolution.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  change  is  taking  place,  and  that  we 
have  a  political,  a  strategic,  an  economic, 
and  indeed,  a  moral  obligation  to  encour- 
age positive  trends  which  are  compatible 
with  our  own  interests. 

There  will  be  those  both  within  and 
outside  South  Africa  who  will  be  skeptical 
about  the  prospects  for  its  success.  Skepti- 
cism in  the  abstract  is  a  positive  virtue; 
actively  seeking  to  undermine  or  refusal  to 
support  positive  change  means  that  one  has 
consciously  chosen  the  side  of  violence. 
South  Africans,  both  black  and  white,  will 
themselves  have  to  determine  how  far  and 
how  fast  they  believe  they  can  go.  Neither 
we  nor  any  others  can  do  that  for  them.  We 
do,  however,  need  to  look  at  what  our  own 
contributions  can  be. 

At  this  point  I'd  like  to  tackle  head-on 
one  of  the  popular  nostrums  which  has 
been  making  the  rounds:  the  idea  that  the 
U.S.  corporate  community  might  force 
change  by  withholding  investment  in  South 
Africa,  and  that  if  the  business  community 
were  to  decline  to  do  so  on  its  own,  it 
should  be  pressured  into  such  by  institu- 
tional "disinvestment" — either  mandated 
by  law  or  by  public  pressure. 

Nothing  could  be  more  nonsensical,  nor 
more  destructive,  of  our  objectives.  Nearly 
2,000  years  ago,  a  Roman  viceroy  made 
notorious  the  concept  of  washing  one's 
hands  of  responsibility  for  events  about  to 
take  place.  Nothing  in  man's  history  before 
or  since  suggests  that  any  good  has  ever 
come  from  sticking  one's  head  in  the  sand, 
declining  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  one's 
responsibilties. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  point  about  the 
effect  of  economic  growth  (the  presumptive 
result  of  any  investment)  on  social  and 
political  change.  A  recent  special  supple- 
ment on  "Manpower"  to  the  respected 
South  African  weekly,  the  Financial  Mail, 
had  this  to  say: 

"An  all-out  effort  is  needed  by  South 
African  companies  to  devise  new  ap- 
proaches and  strategies  to  maximise 
their  most  valuable  resource — people.  In 
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coming  to  grips  with  the  skills  shortage, 
companies  have  few  options.  They  can 
optimise  the  use  of  their  existing  work- 
force through  training,  or  increase  their 
skills  pool  through  immigration,  making 
better  use  of  women,  or  advancing 
blacks.  The  first  three  all  have  limited 
potential.  Ultimately  the  answer  must  lie 
in  the  upgrading  of  black  skills. 

"South  Africa  has  been  extremely 
wasteful  of  its  human  resources. 

"Only  1.6%  of  the  whites  have  gone 
no  further  than  primary  school  level.  But 
24.7%  of  Asians,  59%  of  coloureds  and  a 
staggering  84%  of  blacks  are  in  this 
category. 

"It  is  reckoned  that  only  32,000 
whites  have  just  primary  or  lower  level 
education,  as  against  6.36  million  blacks. 
Those  who  have  reached  matriculation 
level  represent  30%  of  white  manpower, 
10%  of  Asians,  2%  of  coloureds  and 
3.3%  of  blacks." 

The  history  of  mankind  shows  clearly 
that  economic  development  is  the  most 
important  single  engine  of  social  and  politi- 
cal change.  People — the  human  resource — 
is  its  most  important  fuel.  The  fact  that  the 
business  community,  including  industrial 
and  manufacturing  sectors,  appreciates  this 
is  the  best  single  hope  for  the  future. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  people 
who  would  style  themselves  as  "liberals" — 
which  Webster's  dictionary  tells  us  are  peo- 
ple "favorable  to  progress  and  reform" — 
can  possibly  believe  that  our  mutual  ends 
are  served  by  denying  investment  capital 
which  can  only  be  used  for  the  long-term 
improvement  of  South  Africa's  human  re- 
source. It  is  certainly  unclear  how  economic 
stagnation,  unemployment,  failure  to  use 
the  human  resource  to  its  fullest  potential, 
can  possibly  serve  the  goal  of  improving 
educational  opportunities  for  South 
Africa's  nonwhite  majority.  What  can  peo- 
ple who  advocate  cutting  off  all  ties  with  a 
society  they  do  not  agree  with,  and 
withdrawing  all  economic  links,  hope  to 
accomplish?  How  will  this  benefit  the  peo- 
ple they  profess  to  wish  to  help? 

"Disinvestment"  is  a  negative  approach 
to  problem-solving,  irrational  in  terms  of 
the  South  African  example  it  is  applied  to, 
and  destructive  of  what  ought  to  be  our 
objective — to  help  encourage  moderate  ele- 
ments within  South  Africa  who  wish  to  see 
reform  which  will  improve  prospects  for 
that  country's  domestic  stability,  and  help 
rebuild  bridges  to  a  world  which  has  largely 
cut  it  off. 


It  seems  clear  to  us  that  our  own  Ameri- 
can national  interests  dictate  taking  the 
more  positive  course  of  action;  that  through 
constructive  engagement  with  those  ele- 
ments of  South  African  society  which  we 
believe  offer  the  best  prospects  for  trans- 
forming their  country  into  one  with  which 
the  remainder  of  the  free  world  can  deal 
with  clear  conscience,  we  try  to  assist  the 
process  of  change.  This  will  require  com- 
munication, not  ostracism;  contacts,  not 
avoidance;  and  a  deliberate  effort  to  en- 
courage moderate,  progressive  elements  in 
South  African  society.  At  heart,  we  Ameri- 
cans are  both  a  practical  and  an  optimistic 
people.  Our  sense  of  practicality  gave  us 
strength,  in  ways  not  dissimilar  to  the  fun- 
damental strengths  of  South  Africa's  peo- 
ple. We  share  a  desire  to  make  a  difference 
where  we  can  make  a  difference.  Our  opti- 
mism led  us  toward  the  conviction,  a  centu- 
ry ago,  that  our  greatest  potential  would  be 
realized  through  unity  at  a  time  of  great 
internal  conflict;  and  in  this  century, 
through  a  conviction  that  our  national  des- 
tiny was  best  served  by  strong  and  responsi- 
ble participation  in  the  family  of  nations.  In 
ways  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  here, 
South  Africa  has  faced  similar  challenges  in 
the  past,  and — like  us — faces  them  today. 

Responsibility  for  justifying,  and,  ulti- 
mately, fulfilling  this  optimism  rests  upon 
all  our  shoulders — not  just  those  of  govern- 
ment. Government  has  begun  to  do  its  part 
through  concrete  actions  in  pursuit  of  our 
policy  of  peaceful  evolutionary  change.  Let 
me  briefly  update  you  on  where  we  stand: 

— The  program  of  scholarships  for  black 
South  Africans  is  now  in  high  gear.  The 
total  number  of  scholarship  recipients  cur- 
rently in  the  program  is  117;  a  contract 
between  AID  and  HE  has  been  awarded  for 
the  selection  of  up  to  150  potential  scholar- 
ship recipients  for  September  1983. 

— In  the  area  of  non-apartheid  in-coun- 
try education  activities  we  have  successfully 
initiated  Self-Help  Projects  totaling 
$190,000.  We  have  joined  community  ac- 
tion level  groups  to  help  support  communi- 
ty sponsored  non-apartheid  education  ac- 
tivities. It  is  our  intention  to  continue  these 
efforts  and  to  expand  them  in  Fiscal  Year 
1983. 

— A  third  area  of  activity  covers  the  Joint 
Matriculation  Board  Exam  Preparation  Pro- 
gram. In  Fiscal  1982  we  committed 
$300,000  to  this  program  which  is  designed 
as  a  tutorial  program  to  boost  the  number 
of  black  students  passing  the  Joint  Matricu- 
lation Board. 
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— We  are  beginning,  this  coming  week- 
end, a  new  program  of  Management  Devel- 
opment Assistance  for  Black  South 
Africans.  A  three-person  project  design 
team  will  arrive  in  South  Africa  on  Septem- 
ber 25  to  begin  work  on  what  we  see  as  a 
multimillion  dollar  effort  to  assist  black 
managers,  administrators,  and  community 
program  leaders.  It  is  our  intention  to  joint- 
ly develop  management  training  programs 
wiih  U.S.  corporations  active  in  South 
Africa  and  with  such  black  institutions  as 
the  National  African  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Black  Management  Forum,  and 
the  Management  and  Leadership  Develop- 
ment Association  and  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  In  short,  we  are  putting 
U.S.  Government  funds  directly  in  support 
of  the  Sullivan  Principles.32  Let  me  use  this 
occasion  to  request  the  support  and  coop- 
eration of  U.S.  firms  active  in  South  Africa 
as  we  approach  you  over  the  coming 
months  to  forge  a  closer  partnership  be- 
tween the  U.S.  private  sector  and  the  U.S. 
Government. 

There  are  many  other  areas  where  a 
positive  contribution  can  be  made.  I  have 
outlined  for  you  what  we  are  doing  to  back 
up  our  rhetoric  in  favor  of  peaceful  evolu- 
tionary change.  The  American  corporate 
community  can  play  a  most  important  role 
in  this,  for  it  is  through  commerce,  industry, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  and  com- 
munications that  by  far  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  contact  between  the  two  coun- 
tries occurs. 

We  are  putting  our  money  and  our  ener- 
gy where  our  rhetorical  commitments  lie. 
We  challenge  all  those  standing  on  the 
sidelines  to  demonstrate  how  their  ap- 
proach is  of  benefit  to  black  South  Africans 
and  to  bringing  about  that  change  which  we 
all  so  much  wish  to  see  in  South  Africa. 

Businesses  that  commit  themselves  and 
their  resources  to  constructive  change  will 


be  understood  and  their  contribution 
recognized.  There  need  be  no  reason  for 
defensiveness,  but  courage,  determination 
and  a  willingness  to  invest  in  the  future  is 
required.  It  is  the  best,  the  most 
worthwhile,  and  the  most  responsible  of 
actions,  and  has  always  been  that  which 
distinguished  America's  corporate 

pioneers.  It  is  the  course  of  action  this 
administration  has  chosen,  and  we  hope  for 
a  full  partnership  with  business  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

Academic  institutions  likewise  occupy  a 
vital  center.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to 
recognize  that  if  we  seek  positive  change, 
we  have  to  work  to  help  bring  it  about.  We, 
in  this  administration,  are  working  hard  to 
achieve  that  objective.  I  know  the  Ameri- 
cans in  this  audience,  whatever  their  politi- 
cal persuasions,  share  that  objective.  We 
must  work  together  to  help  bring  it  about. 

Thank  you. 


32  In  March  1977,  representatives  of  11  major 
U.S.  companies  and  black  church  leaders  met  with 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  in  Philadelphia  to 
discuss  guidelines  for  U.S.  business  operations  in 
South  Africa.  The  resultant  guidelines,  known  as 
the  Sullivan  Principles,  after  the  head  of  the  black 
church  delegation,  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan,  were 
as  follows:  nonsegregation  in  all  eating,  work,  and 
comfort  facilities;  equal  pay  and  fair  employment 
practices  for  all  employees;  equal  pay  for  compa- 
rable work;  development  training  to  prepare  black 
emplovees  for  supervisory,  administrative,  techni- 
cal, and  clerical  positions;  more  promotions  of 
black  employees  to  management  and  supervisory 
positions;  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  em- 
plovees' nonwork  environment  (housing,  trans- 
portation, schools,  health,  and  recreation). 


Document  565 

Communique  Issued  by  the  Contact  Group, 
Sew  York,  October  1,  1982" 

The  Contact  Group  Takes 
Stock 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Canada, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  State  Secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Office  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,34  met  in  New  York  on  1  October 
to  take  stock  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
Namibia  negotiations  since  their  previous 
meeting  in  Luxembourg  on  18  May.35 

The  Ministers  reviewed  the  consulta- 
tions which  took  place  during  July  and 
August  in  New  York  between  the  Contact 
Group  and  representatives  of  the  frontline 
states  and  SWAPO,  and  the  concurrent 
consultations  with  South  Africa.  They  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  results  of  these 
discussions. 


33  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN-73  (82),  October  1,  1982. 

34  The  Foreign  Ministers  were  as  follows:  Can- 
ada, Allan  MacEachen;  France,  Claude  Cheysson; 
United  Kingdom,  Francis  Pym;  United  States, 
George  Shultz;  and  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
State  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office  Berndt  von 
Staden. 

35  See  documents  560  and  561. 
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The  Ministers  welcomed  the  agreement 
of  the  parties  to  the  negotiations  to  the 
constitutional  principles  for  the  Namibian 
Constituent  Assembly.  They  noted  that  all 
parties  had  agreed  that  the  method  to  be 
employed  to  elect  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly would  be  decided  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  UNSCR  435,  and  insisted  that 
the  issue  should  not  cause  delay  in  the 
implementation  of  UNSCR  435.  They  ex- 
pressed appreciation  of  the  constructive 
and  flexible  attitude  of  the  parties,  which 
enabled  substantial  progress  to  be  made  on 
impartiality  and  the  size,  composition,  and 
deployment  of  the  military  component  of 
UNTAG.  They  noted  that  on  24  September 
representatives  of  the  frontline  states,  Nige- 
ria, SWAPO,  and  the  Contact  Group  had 
reported  to  the  Secretary -General  on  the 
results  of  the  consultations  which  had  taken 
place. 

The  Ministers  reiterated  their  commit- 
ment to  the  early  implementation  of 
UNSCR  435  in  order  to  enable  the  people 
of  Namibia  to  exercise  their  right  to  self- 
determination  and  to  bring  peace  and  secu- 
rity to  the  region.  They  paid  tribute  to  the 
efforts  already  made  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral and  his  staff  and  agreed  that  arrange- 
ments for  the  implementation  of  the  plan 
were  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

The  Ministers  agreed  that  a  valuable 
opportunity  now  existed  to  achieve  a  settle- 
ment within  the  time  frame  envisaged  which 
would  strengthen  peace  and  security  and 
foster  economic  development  in  the  region. 
They  noted  that  the  objective  of  achieving 
such  a  settlement  was  shared  by  all  Contact 
Group  governments. 


Document  566 

Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,  \ew  York,  October  6,  1982 
(Extracts)36 

Efforts  to  Achieve  a 
Settlement  in  Namibia 


A.  I  wouldn't  call  it  paranoia,  no.  We're 
trying  to  negotiate  a  settlement,  and  it  is 
our  firm  conviction  that  for  there  to  be  a 
settlement,  we  have  to  be  practical,  we  have 
to  be  realistic,  we  have  to  recognize  that 
there  is  a  certain  political  reality  in  the 
region;  and  we  are  seeking  to  address  that 
reality. 

It's  not  a  question  of  American  paranoia; 
it's  a  question  of  a  longstanding  situation 
that  remains  unresolved— on  the  one  hand, 
the  continued  occupation  of  Namibia  by 
South  Africa  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
continuing  presence  in  Angola,  7  years  after 
independence,  of  foreign  forces. 

We  believe  there  is  an  historic  opportu- 
nity to  resolve  these  questions  in  parallel, 
recognizing  that  they  are  distinct  issues  to 
be  handled  in  separate  channels. 


Q.  Could  you  give  a  characterization  of 
the  meetings  that  have  been  held  in  Luanda 
recently  by  Mr.  W'isner  and  Mr.  Walters? 
Can  you  say  how  things  are  going,  or  are 
you  prevented  from  doing  so? 

A.  WTe  believe  that  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  the  framework  of 
an  agreement  on  all  the  issues  that  remain; 
but  we  are  some  distance  still  from  a  final 
agreement,  and  we  are  going  to  "give  it  our 
best  shot." 

We  have  no  evidence  that  anybody  else 
has  a  different  view  or  wishes  to  break 
things  off  or  to  claim  that  there  has  been 
any  kind  of  breakdown  or  impasse.  So  I 
would  say  that  as  long  as  that  is  the  case,  as 
long  as  people  are  anxious,  as  we  are,  to 
continue  the  dialogue,  we  will  continue  to 
do  so  also. 

Q.  Have  you  detected  a  new,  and  from 
your  standpoint,  more  depressing  tone  in 
the  bilateral  talks  with  Angola  in  the  last 
week  or  two? 


Q.  Are  you  suffering  from  paranoia 
about  Cuba,  as  the  Angolan  Foreign  Minis- 
ter seems  to  think?37 


36  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  brief- 
ing was  conducted  at  the  U.N.  Plaza  Hotel  on 
background  by  a  senior  Department  of  State  offi- 
cial beginning  at  3:30  p.m. 

37  Reference  is  to  Angolan  Foreign  Minister 


A.  I  would  not  characterize  the  tone  as 
having    shifted    sharply    for    the    worse.    I 


Paulo  Jorge's  news  conference  at  the  United  Na- 
tions on  October  5,  in  which  he  said,  "The  Ameri- 
can administration  is  suffering  a  kind  of  paranoia 
on  this  question  of  Cubans."  See  Xew  York  Times, 
October  6,  1982,  p.  A8,  and  Washington  Post, 
October  6,  1982,  p.  A18. 
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would  simply  say  that  we  are  dealing  with 
some  very  difficult  issues.  We  have  some 
distance  to  go,  and  we  have  not  gotten  to 
the  degree  of  precision  and  specificity  that 
would  require  to  get  an  agreement.  We  do 
have  considerable  elements  of  agreement 
about  a  framework  that  would  enable  us  to 
settle  this  problem. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  haven't  received 
the  specificity  that  is  required,  I  take  it  you 
mean  that  you  have  been  unable  to  get 
anywhere  on  a  timetable  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Cuban  troops? 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  go  beyond  what  I've 
said.  These  are  diplomatic  discussions  and 
will  remain  that  way. 


Q.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  the 
contents  of  the  letter  as  published  in  Zim- 
babwe today  that  the  President  wrote  to  the 
frontline  states? 

A.  I  haven't  seen  the  press  reports  that 
you  are  referring  to,  sir,  so  I  don't  know 
what  was  published  in  the  Zimbabwe  press 
today,  but  we  have  had  a  number  of  com- 
munications at  the  very  highest  levels  of  our 
government  with  the  highest  levels  of  vari- 
ous African  governments.  This  particular 
document  that  you  refer  to  I'm  not  going  to 
confirm  or  deny  the  existence  of,  or  the 
validity  of,  but  we  do  communicate  at  the 
highest  levels,  which  simply  signifies  that 
this  government,  the  U.S.  Government,  at- 
taches the  very  greatest  importance  to  these 
negotiations  and  engages  in  them  at  the 
highest  level  and  will  continue  to  do  that.  I 
think  that  is  the  key  point.  But  there  was  no 
addressing  of  this  issue  or  the  contents  of 
the  letter  at  the  luncheon  that  just  took 
place. 

Q.  I  know  you  have  been  reluctant  all 
along  to  draw  a  direct  link  between  Cuban 
troops  there  in  Angola  and  the  Namibian 
settlement,  but  could  you  say  this:  If  you 
could  resolve  the  issue  of  troops  in  Angola, 
do  you  think  it  would  take  you  very  long  to 
finish  the  Namibian  problem? 

A.  We've  made  really  very  considerable 
progress  on  the  Namibian  issues,  skipping 
the  Namibian  issues  that  concern  aspects  of 
Resolution  435.  Those  which  remain  are 
manageable  issues  there.  There  are  intel- 
lectually identifiable  solutions  to  all  of 
them,  and  I  don't  anticipate  that  any  of 
them  will  be  major  hurdles  as  soon  as  we 
can  make  the  necessary  parallel  progress 


that  we  will  require  now  on  the  Angola 
question. 

Q.  So,  in  other  words,  the  Cuban  troops 
there  remain  the  stumbling  block  to  the 
Namibian  settlement? 

A.  They  remain  an  important  issue,  an 
important  issue.  There  are  other  issues, 
obviously,  as  you  know  on  the  Namibia 
question  which  are  not  yet  resolved,  and  we 
are  working  on  them  with  every  effort  to 
push  them  to  agreement — such  things  as 
the  question  of  which  electoral  system  will 
be  chosen  and  what  is  the  composition  of 
the  U.N.  force  and  so  on.  Those  discussions 
are  between  us. 

Q.  Some  of  the  African  participants  in 
the  discussions  are  saying  there  had  been 
really  fundamental  commitment  by  the 
South  Africans  that  Namibia  should  be  free. 
Will  you  be  able  to  secure  this,  or  rather 
than  saying  so,  the  South  Africans'  possible 
intention  to  grant  Namibia  independence 
or  to  agree  to  the  implementation  of  the 
plan? 

A.  You  know,  in  a  negotiation,  I  think  it 
is  pretty  obvious  in  any  negotiation  that  the 
parties  which  have  the  most  at  stake  will  be 
the  ones  playing  their  cards  close  to  their 
chest.  Any  other  pattern  of  behavior  would 
be  remarkable.  We  wouldn't  expect  South 
Africa  to  be  any  different  in  that  respect. 

I  would  say  this:  We  feel  the  South 
African  Government  has  been  involved  in 
this  exercise  in  good  faith,  that  it  does  wish 
to  see  a  settlement  of  this  question.  It 
doesn't  have  anything  to  gain  from  the 
continued  open-ended  development  of  the 
war.  It  is  costly  in  both  treasury  and  in  lives 
for  all  sides.  We  don't  see  any  evidence  that 
the  South  African  Government  wishes  the 
Namibian  conflict  to  continue  in  the  future. 

Their  interest  in  the  settlement  is  obvi- 
ously based  on  the  terms  of  that  settlement, 
and  they,  like  any  party,  will  seek  to  get  the 
best  terms  they  can.  So  I  don't  think  it's  a 
blank  check.  No,  it's  not  a  "settlement  at 
any  price"  any  more  than  it  is  to  SWAPO. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  always  this  prob- 
lem of  the  Americans  being  optimistic 
about  a  settlement  in  Namibia  coming  early 
and  all  the  other  parties  keep  saying  that 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done  yet.  Would  you 
be  willing  to,  say,  take  any  rough  time 
estimates  of  how  long  you  think  this  thing  is 
going  to  go? 

A.  It's  hard  to  do  that.  I'm  not  sure  I'm 
all  that  eager  to  be  laying  down  additional 
timetables.  We  have  had  some  targets  in  the 
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past:  some  of  them  have  slipped;  some  of 
them  have  not.  I  think  we  have  made  re- 
markable progress  in  terms  of  speed  on  the 
Phase  Two  issues  which  involve  the  whole 
conflicts  raised,  the  U.N.  force  which  would 
go  into  place  during  the  transition. 

Basically,  in  the  period  May  to  August  of 
this  year,  we  have  resolved  virtually  all  of 
those  questions  which,  if  the  parties  wished 
to,  could  go  on  for  years.  So  from  that 
sense,  we  are  very  clear  in  our  own  analysis 
that  there  has  been  significant  progress  that 
has  been  made. 

Clearly,  when  parties  are  entering  into 
the  final  stages,  the  really  tough  patches  of 
the  negotiations,  it  is  in  their  interest  to 
indicate  that,  no,  there  still  is  a  substantial 
distance  and,  no,  we  have  major  issues  to 
resolve  and  so  forth.  That  is  [the]  normal 
negotiations  part  of  a  bargaining  approach. 
If  I  were  the  Angolans,  the  South  Africans, 
or  the  Tanzanians,  I'd  say  the  same  thing. 
But  I  don't  think  privately — and  this  is  what 
I  have  underlined — I  don't  think  privately 
that  any  of  the  key  parties  would  deny  the 
substantial  progress  that  has  been  made 
and  that  includes  the  Angolan  Government, 
it  includes  SWAPO,  it  includes  the  South 
Africans,  and  includes  the  chairman  of  the 
frontline  states. 

Q.  Are  you  identified  as  a  key  player  in 
all  these  negotiations,  on  the  outstanding 
key  issues  remaining? 

A.  I  think  I  more  or  less  have.  There  are 
several  Namibia  issues — the  choice  of  an 
electoral  system  to  be  used  by  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly.  There  is  agreement  that  that 
choice,  first  of  all,  will  be  made  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  435;  second  that  it  will  be 
made  within  the  context  of  either  straight 
proportional  representation  or  pure  single- 
member  districts  and  that  that  decision 
must  be  made  at  the  appropriate  time,  and 
that  that  implies  that  whatever  may  be  said 
publicly,  that  both  SWAPO  and  the  front- 
line, on  the  one  hand,  and  South  Africa,  on 
the  other  hand,  accept  that  that  is  the  way  it 
will  be  done. 

Secondly,  the  issue  of  the  composition  of 
the  U.N.  force,  both  the  military  and  civilian 
components  thereof,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
progress  on  that,  but  there  are  still  some 
units  of  the  U.N.  force  which  have  not  been 
identified.  Discussions  continue  on  that 
issue. 

Finally,  there  are  some  logistical  plan- 
ning details  for  the  force  which  are  still 
being  worked  out  between  the  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  South  African 


authorities.  That's  on  that  side  of  the  agen- 
da. Then,  there  is  the  issue  that  we  are 
seeking  to  get  parallel  progress  on,  which 
concerns  an  agreement  on  the  issue  of 
Cuban  withdrawal  from  Angola. 

In  connection  with  that  and  with  the 
Namibia  plan,  there  has  to  be  progress  on — 
there  is  progress  on  the  question  of  a  cease- 
fire and  the  precise  arrangements  for  a 
cease-fire.  We  are  working  on  that  issue  as 
well,  so  I  think  that's  basically — 

Q.  Is  ♦  any  date  for  a  cease-fire  being 
tossed  about? 

A.  As  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  Could  you  characterize  what  the  dif- 
ferences might  be  on  the  question  of  the 
cease-fire  and  the  arrangements  involved  in 
that? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  really  ever  serves  a 
purpose  for  a  mediator  to  try  and  character- 
ize the  differences  in  the  public  arena  even 
on  a  background  basis,  but  I  would  say  this: 
the  situation  is  considerably  more  compli- 
cated than  it  might  have  appeared  to  be  at 
first.  It's  not  simply  a  case  of  saying,  "There 
shall  be  peace  on  Day  X."  There  has  to  be  a 
procedure  that  involves  clearly  understood 
commitments  on  all  sides  as  to  how  forces 
will  become  disengaged,  first  of  all;  and 
secondly,  in  which  areas  they  will  become 
disengaged  and  what  the  definition  of 
"cease-fire"  really  is. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  situation  in 
which  there  are  forces  of  the  Governments 
of  both  Angola  and  South  Africa;  there  are 
guerrillas  involved;  there  are  foreign  pa- 
trons of  the  government  involved,  at  least 
in  Angola;  so  it's  not  an  easy  matter.  But  we 
have  actually  discussed  and  achieved,  I 
think,  considerable  progress  on  the  frame- 
work for  a  cease-fire,  some  of  the  broad 
principles  of  a  cease-fire,  the  mechanisms  of 
a  cease-fire.  We  are  now  to  a  few  issues 
about  the  cease-fire  which  remain  to  be 
worked  out. 

Q.  In  answer  to  an  earlier  question,  you 
said  it  wasn't  paranoia,  but  political  realism 
that  governs  your  concern  over  Cuban 
troops.  I  wonder  if  you  could  expand  on 
that  a  little,  even  though  it  may  seem  obvi- 
ous. Did  you  not  mean  that  it  is  political 
realism  to  expect  that  if  South  Africa  is  to 
agree  to  Namibian  independence,  South 
Africa  will  want  in  return  the  departure  of 
Cuban  troops? 

A.  We  mean  that  there  has  to  be  some- 
thing in  it  in  political  and  security  terms  for 
everybody.  That  is  precisely  your  point,  I'm 
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thinking,  but  it's  not  a  one-sided  deal.  We 
don't  see  any  great  desire  on  the  part  of 
either  Angolans  or  Africans  for  the  indefi- 
nite continuation  in  Angola  of  the  Cuban 
Expeditionary  Force. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  there  to  be  something 
in  the  deal  for  the  United  States?  And  if  so, 
how  does  that  tie  up  with  your  own  charac- 
terization of  being  a  mediator? 

A.  The  United  States,  I  think,  is  really 
straightforward.  We  have  an  interest  in  a 
prosperous  and  relatively  secure  southern 
Africa.  What  we  see  today  is  a  potentially 
prosperous  southern  Africa  and  a  rather 
insecure  environment  there,  in  which  there 
is  cross-border  activity  in  both  directions,  in 
which  there  is  some  degree  of  polarized 
conflict,  some  degree  of  international  in- 
volvement in  fueling  these  conflicts. 

We  would  like  to  bring  that  whole  spiral, 
that  whole  syndrome,  as  best  we  can  under 
a  greater  measure  of  control.  It  is  in  our 
interest  to  see  a  more  stable  and  more 
secure  southern  Africa  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, political,  strategic,  economic,  and  so 
on.  So  that's  what  we  have  to  gain  by  it.  I 
don't  think  it's  a  question  that's  more  com- 
plicated than  that. 

Q.  But  you  characterized,  if  I  un- 
derstood you  right,  your  own  role,  at  least 
the  U.S.  role,  as  that  of  a  mediator,  is  that 
correct? 

A.  Yes,  indeed — we  and  our  partners  of 
the  Five.  Absolutely. 

Q.  So  you're  participant  mediators, 
right? 

A.  Most  mediators  have  an  interest  in 
mediating  or  they  wouldn't  do  it.  In  that 
sense,  yes. 

Q.  Well,  in  industrial  relations,  media- 
tors can  get  paid  for  cutting  the  middle,  and 
they  don't  have  an  interest  other  than  that. 

A.  Well,  this  is  an  active  mediation,  if 
you  want  to  call  it  that.  Sure,  we  have  an 
interest  in  the  success  of  our  mediation. 

Q.  Yes.  I'm  not  questioning  that.  But 
you  have  an  interest  in  what  the  outcome 
should  be,  not  just  in  getting  an  outcome. 

A.  I  think  that's  fair  to  say,  sure.  I'd  be 
surprised  if  it  would  be  otherwise. 

Q.  I  think  the  impression  is  that  the 
United  States  is  more  interested  in  getting 
Cuban  troops  out  of  Angola  than  anybody 
else  is. 

A.  I  don't  think  it's  a  question  of  charac- 
terizing who  is  the  most  interested  in  the 


issue.  We  are  interested  in  getting  a  settle- 
ment. We  don't  see  that  there  is  a  whole  lot 
of  prospect  of  getting  one  if  you  can't  get 
progress  on  that  issue. 

Q.  Progress  is  good  enough,  though?  I 
mean  an  understanding  that  there  will  be  a 
future,  as  he  was  saying  yesterday,  if  Angola 
and  Cuba  agree  on  a  future — the  beginning 
of  a  gradual  reduction.  Is  that  good 
enough? 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  define  the  terms  of 
settlement  here  in  this  forum.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  something  which  is  sufficiently 
credible,  sufficiently  tangible  that  it  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  everyone  to  go  forward. 
That's  what  we  are  seeking. 

I'm  not  going  to  comment  on  public 
speeches  of  Paulo  Jorge  any  more  than  he 
would  want  to  comment  on  mine. 

Q.  Oh,  he  will.  (Laughter) 

Q.  What  can  you  say  about  normaliza- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations  between  Angola 
and  the  United  States  in  this  process? 

A.  Simply  that  we  have  always  felt  from 
the  beginning  of  this  administration — and 
in  that  respect,  although  not  in  every  re- 
spect, we  are  behaving  in  a  manner  fully 
consistent  with  our  predecessors,  going 
back  to  President  Ford — that  the  issue  we 
are  talking  about  does  have  a  bearing  on 
our  diplomatic  relations  or  lack  of  them. 

If  settlement  occurs,  if  there  is  a  regional 
settlement,  I  would  expect  that  we  would 
see,  in  that  context,  movement  toward  the 
normalization  of  our  relations  with  Angola. 
It  is  certainly  something  which  we  have  the 
impression  is  desired  by  virtually  everyone 
in  the  region  and  by  our  allies,  and  we  have 
no  reason  not  to  want  it  ourselves. 

Q.  In  the  normalization  issue,  is  there  a 
linkage  or  parallelism?  (Laughter) 

A.  We're  talking  about  all  these  things 
being  possible  in  the  same  context.  It's  as 
simple  as  that. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  this?  In  1978,  dur- 
ing the  Carter  administration,  the  Cubans 
were  in  Angola.  In  fact,  they  have  been 
there  since  1975.  At  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference in  January  1978,38  this  Cuban  issue 
was  never  raised.  It  never  has  been  until  this 
administration  came  to  power.  How  did  the 
issue  of  the  Cubans  suddenly  materialize? 
At  what  point  did  this  administration  realize 


38  Presumably,  this  is  a  reference  to  the  Pre- 
Implementation  Conference  held  in  Geneva,  Jan- 
uary 7-14,  1981. 
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that  the  Cubans  were  a  serious  factor  in 
your  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
Namibian  issue? 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, it  was  likely  that  a  settlement  was 
"at  the  end  of  the  tunnel."  At  least,  the 
South  Africans  weren't  even  complaining 
(?)  publicly  or  privately  about  it. 

A.  In  1978,  there  was  a  U.N.  or  Western 
plan  on  Namibia  which  became  enshrined 
in  terms  of  Security  Council  Resolution 
435. 

Q.  — which  is  the  basic  document  there. 

A.  — which  is  the  basic  document  and  on 
which  we  are  proceeding.  There  were  3 
years  of  negotiations  on  that  basis  which,  in 
the  final  analysis,  produced  zero.  They  pro- 
duced a  framework,  they  produced  an  out- 
line of  a  plan,  they  produced  a  lot  of  things; 
but  they  did  not  produce  implementation; 
they  did  not  produce  independence  for 
Namibia.  That  is  what  we  are  seeking,  and  it 
is  on  that  that  we  must  be  judged  in  the  final 
analysis. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  question 
has  agonized  us  and  others  for  many,  many 
years.  We  have  no  incentive  in  continuing; 
we  have  no  intention  of  just  drawing  it  out 
for  an  indefinite  future.  We're  trying  to  get 
an  agreement  of  settlement  as  soon  as 
possible. 

So  if  you're  asking  at  what  point  did  we 
discover  the  truth  (laughter),  I  think  we 
discovered  it  pretty  early  on.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  about  this.  What  countinues  to 
amaze  us  is  that  when  people  throw  ques- 
tions at  us  saying,  "Gee,  we  thought  this 
Cuban  issue  had  sort  of  faded  into  the 
distance,  that  it  wasn't  an  important  issue." 
It's  been  important  in  our  view  from  day 
one  of  our  effort,  which  goes  back  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  We  have  said  so.  We  haven't 
changed  our  tune  at  all. 

We're  not  seeking  public  recriminations 
about  it  in  debate,  but  this  has  been  our 
reality.  When  asked,  we  have  said  so. 

Q.  The  election  point — when  one  de- 
cides which  election  system  to  adopt,  you 
said,  at  the  appropriate  time,  is  it  Phase  One 
or  Phase  Three  now  the  South  Africans  are 
suggesting — in  other  words,  do  you  decide 
after  implementation  or  do  you  decide  be- 
fore implementation  of  the  plan? 

A.  There  is  an  intentional  ambiguity 
here  which  I  am  not  going  to  define  with 
any  greater  precision.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way:  The  way  in  which  it  will  be  resolved 


will  be  acceptable   to   both   SWAPO  and 
South  Africa — the  time  frame  of  it. 

Q.  A  year  ago  you  said  it  was  the  hope  of 
the  Contact  Group  to  have  a  settlement  in 
Namibia  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Can  you 
redefine  that  time  frame  now? 

A.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  guidance  and 
the  statements  that  have  been  made,  you 
will  find  we  have  said  for  some  time  now 
that  we  would  envisage  the  prospect  of 
implementation  beginning  in  1982.  For 
those  who  don't  follow  it  daily — and  I  ad- 
mire those  of  you  who  don't — (laughter) 
"implementation"  means  the  implementa- 
tion of  U.N.  Resolution  435.  That  in  itself 
will  take  months,  so  starting  the  process  in 
1982  will  not  produce  independence  until 
1983.  It  remains  our  view  that  implementa- 
tion can  begin  in  1982. 


Document  567 

Statement  by  the  Alternate  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  (Luce)  Before  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  October  21,  198239 

Explanation  of  the  U.S. 
Vote  on  Draft  Resolution 

A/37/L.5 

First,  Mr.  President,40  I  should  like  to 
repeat  what  American  representatives  have 
said  so  often  in  this  chamber.  We  strongly 
oppose  the  South  African  system  of  apart- 
heid; it  is  against  our  principles,  and  deeply 
repugnant  to  our  own  political  and  social 
values.  America's  record  of  action,  and  not 
just  words,  against  the  apartheid  system  has 
been  quite  clear  and  consistent.  We  were, 
for  example,  the  first  major  country  to 
institute  an  arms  embargo  against  South 
Africa.  It  is  thus  not  that  we  question  the 
motives  of  the  resolution's  sponsors  which 
makes  us  oppose  this  resolution,  but  rather 
the  manner  of  proceeding.  The  United 
States  believes  the  demise  of  apartheid  can 
best  come  from  peaceful  reform  within 
South  Africa  itself,  rather  than  from  further 


39  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN  91-(82),  October  21,  1982; 
printed  also  in  U.N.  document  A/37/PV.40.  For 
the  text  of  draft  resolution  A/37/L.5,  which  was 
later  adopted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  see 
infra. 

40  Imre  Hollai  (Hungary). 
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assaults  on  South  African  actions  in  the 
international  arena. 

We  are  most  disturbed  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  oppose  apartheid,  a  system  which  we 
all  consider  objectionable,  some  members 
of  the  United  Nations  have  proposed  a 
measure  which  would  do  grave  injury  to 
institutions  which  were  established  to  serve 
all  nations.  In  seeking  improperly  to  influ- 
ence the  International  Monetary  Fund  on  a 
member  country's  request  to  draw  on  fund 
resources,  this  Assembly  would  contribute 
not  to  an  easing  of  the  system  of  apartheid, 
but  to  damaging  international  financial  in- 
stitutions. In  this  regard,  many  members  of 
this  Assembly  are  not  even  members  of  the 
IMF. 

Worst  of  all,  we  see  this  resolution  as  a 
further  assault  on  the  fabric  of  international 
organizations  themselves.  No  one  in  this 
hall  can  be  ignorant  of  the  attack  made  on 
the  integrity  of  such  previously  non- 
politicized  institutions  as  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  Internation- 
al Telecommunications  Union  over  the  re- 
cent weeks.41  Here  we  can  now  add  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  the  list  of 
those  organizations  under  attack  due  to 
short-term  political  goals.  It  is  most  dis- 
tressing that  the  international  organizations 
which  do  the  most  good — which  serve  the 
people  in  a  most  beneficial  and  effective 
way — are  those  most  under  attack  these 
days. 

The  draft  resolution  on  IMF  credits  to 
South  Africa  is  inappropriate  in  several  par- 
ticular ways.  First,  it  mistakes  the  relation- 
ship between  this  assembly  and  the  IMF  as  a 
specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  IMF  has  an  elected  board  of  member 
countries  whose  role  it  is  to  make  the  finan- 
cial decisions.  For  this  Assembly  to  inter- 
fere in  that  process  would  be  a  serious  and 
crippling  derogation  of  the  functions  of  the 
IMF  Board  of  Governors.  Secondly,  the 
draft  resolution  appears  to  proceed  from 
the  incorrect  premise  that  drawing  rights 
for  IMF  members  are  a  privilege  or  a  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  organization. 
This,  of  course,  is  untrue.  IMF  members  are 
entitled  to  drawing  rights  by  virtue  of  their 
membership  in  accordance  with  established 
statutes  and  procedures. 

The  third  and  most  important  objection 
to  the  draft  resolution  is  the  application  of 


political  rather  than  economic  criteria  to 
the  IMF  decisionmaking  which  is  the  resolu- 
tion's intent.  The  apolitical  nature  of  the 
IMF  is  essential  to  its  ability  effectively  to 
fulfill  its  important  functions  in  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  and,  consequently, 
its  ability  to  serve  the  economic  interests  of 
the  world  community — just  as  the  apolitical 
nature  of  the  IAEA,  ITU,  UNESCO,  etc.,  is 
essential  for  them  to  perform  their  noble 
functions. 

Despite  conflicts  of  a  political,  social,  and 
even  military  nature  that  have  arisen  among 
IMF  members  over  the  years,  IMF  members 
have  carefully  respected  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
economic  institution  designed  to  pursue 
broad  economic  objectives  shared  by  all 
members.  Any  introduction  of  political  con- 
siderations into  decisions  on  IMF  financing 
could  invite  similar  actions  in  other  cases, 
ultimately  undermining  the  credibility  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Fund. 

It  is  well  known  to  members  of  this  body 
that,  as  articulated  by  President  Reagan  at 
the  Cancun  summit42  and  since  that  time  in 
all  discussions  on  global  negotiations,  the 
United  States  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  jurisdiction,  functions, 
powers,  and  integrity  of  the  specialized 
agencies.  This  draft  resolution  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  inappropriate  politicization  of 
the  specialized  agencies  which  will  do  irrep- 
arable damage  to  the  international  econom- 
ic system  if  such  a  process  were  allowed  to 
continue  or  even  to  spread.  Such  a  debase- 
ment of  the  IMF  would  continue  and  spread 
such  a  shortsighted  course,  much  to  the 
serious  detriment  if  not  permanent  damage 
of  all  the  specialized  financial  and  other 
international  organizations  whose  correct 
functioning  is  so  vital  to  so  many  members 
of  this  Assembly.  The  United  States  has 
defended  the  integrity  of  these  institutions 
and  has  supported  them  to  a  degree 
matched  by  no  other  country,  a  policy 
posited  on  their  functioning  on  economic 
grounds.  We  will,  as  in  the  past,  oppose  any 
attempt  to  turn  them  into  political  agents 
and  will  determine  our  future  policies  to- 
ward them  accordingly. 

Finally,  separate  from  the  overriding  is- 
sues of  the  independence  and  effectiveness 
of  the  specialized  international  organiza- 
tions, my  government  is  convinced  that 
isolating  and  punishing  the  Government  of 
South  Africa,  as  this  draft  resolution  seeks 


41  Reference  is  to  the  attempts  made  by  Arab 
nations  in  September  and  October  1982  to  expel 
Israel  from  these  institutions.  Also  see  documents 
101  and  102. 


42  Regarding  the  Cancun  summit,  held  in  Can- 
cun, Mexico,  from  October  22  to  24,  1981,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
Chapter  5,  Part  F. 
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to  do,  is  not  the  way  to  effect  the  change 
that  we  all  desire  for  the  people  of  that 
country.  We  believe  that  constructive 
change  is  taking  place  and  we  are  deter- 
mined to  continue  to  encourage  South 
Africa  to  hold  to  a  firm  course  in  that 
direction.  The  draft  resolution  would  have 
exactly  the  opposite  effect,  strengthening 
the  hand  of  those  in  South  Africa  who  argue 
that  no  matter  what  policies  the  South 
Africa  Government  pursues,  the  world  will 
only  criticize  and  continue  to  isolate  and 
destroy  it. 

Because  the  means  proposed  by  the  res- 
olution's sponsors  can  in  no  way  be  said  to 
justify  the  presumed  ends,  my  delegation  is 
quite  vigorously  opposed  to  this  resolution 
and  will  vote  against  it. 


3.  Urges  the  Security  Council  to  consider 
the  matter  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  view  to 
taking  appropriate  action; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  un- 
dertake urgent  consultations  with  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  to  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  as  soon  as  possible 
on  the  implementation  of  the  present  reso- 
lution. 


Document  569 


Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,   November  2,    1982  (Extracts)45 


Document  568 


Recent  Developments  in 
Southern  Africa 


Resolution    37/2    Adopted    by    the    U.N. 
General  Assembly,  Octooer  21,  198243 

The  U.N.  General 
Assembly  Requests  IMF 
Not  to  Issue  Credits  to 
South  Africa 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  learned  of  the  application  by  South 
Africa  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
for  a  credit  of  one  billion  special  drawing 
rights, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  on  the  policies  of 
apartheid  of  the  Government  of  South 
Africa,  particularly  its  repeated  requests  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  for  the 
termination  of  loans  and  credits  to  South 
Africa,44  and  its  resolution  36/172  0  of  17 
December  1981  on  investments  in  South 
Africa, 

1.  Again  requests  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  to  refrain  from  granting  any 
credits  or  other  assistance  to  South  Africa; 

2.  Urges  States  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  to  take  appropriate 
action  towards  that  end; 


43  Source:  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution 
37/2.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  121 
to  3  (including  the  United  States),  with  23  absten- 
tions. 

44  See  General  Assembly  Resolution  36/172  D. 
[Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 


Senior  State  Department  Official. 
Good  afternoon.  Just  a  brief  opening  com- 
ment or  two:  We  have  seen  a  good  number 
of  comments  and  reports  which  would  sug- 
gest that  the  negotiations  concerning  a  set- 
tlement in  southern  Africa  in  some  sense 
have  come  to  a  close  or  are  in  some  sense 
stalemated.  It  is  for  that  reason,  among 
others,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  useful — it 
has  been  some  time  since  we  have  had  any 
real  contact — that  we  have  a  backgrounder. 

Such  reports  and  such  speculation  are 
not  accurate.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
important  developments  in  the  negotiations 
over  the  course  of  the  past  month:  Ministe- 
rial contact  up  in  New  York  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Contact  Group,  at  which  action 
plans  in  pursuit  of  this  negotiating  effort 
were  discussed  and  agreed;  numerous  con- 
tacts between  members  of  the  Contact 
Group  and  African  frontline  states — all  the 
parties  concerned. 

I  and  my  deputies  have  been  in  regular 
contact  with  our  British  and  French  coun- 
terparts in  recent  weeks.  All  the  members  of 
the  Contact  Group  and  others  in  the  West- 
ern community  of  nations  are  eagerly  fol- 
lowing these  negotiations  or  making  contri- 
butions to  the  success  of  them. 

In  addition,  work  continues  between  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  in  New  York  and  all  the 
parties,  including  the  South  African  Gov- 


45  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  brief- 
ing was  conducted  on  background  by  a  senior 
Department  of  State  official  beginning  at  3  p.m. 
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eminent  with  a  view  to  resolving  the 
remaining  issues  on  Namibia  itself,  that  is, 
issues  connected  directly  with  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 435,  the  Electoral  System  and  the 
Composition  of  the  U.N.  Force,  UNTAG. 

To  mention  yet  another  example,  there 
was,  of  course,  a  meeting  between  Secretary 
Shultz  and  the  Angolan  Foreign  Minister  in 
early  October.46  We  envisage  during  the 
coming  month  further  intensive  consulta- 
tions and  discussions  amongst  all  the  par- 
ties. The  Vice  President's  trip  to  Africa,47 
for  example,  while  it  has  much  broader 
objectives,  will  undoubtedly  and  inevitably 
get  into  these  questions,  particularly  during 
his  meetings  with  his  Nigerian,  Zambian, 
and  Zimbabwian  counterparts,  but  virtually 
on  all  his  stops  because  Namibia  and  An- 
gola are  of  great  interest  to  all  the  govern- 
ments that  will  be  visited  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's trip,  November  10-23,  I  think  the 
dates  are. 

We  anticipate  other  direct  contacts  with 
various  parties  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
our  allies  share  our  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion in  these  negotiations  and  fully  share 
our  desire  for  success. 

I  would  go  further  and  say  this  is  a 
complex  negotiation — we  knew  that  from 
the  beginning.  We  are  into  some  of  the 
tougher  issues  now.  We  have  always  had 
objectives — these  are  longstanding  objec- 
tives. We  continue  to  pursue  the  course 
toward  the  realization  of  those  objectives. 
We  don't  have  any  reason  to  conclude  that 
that  goal  cannot  be  reached.  We  have  no 
evidence  from  any  party  that  there  is  a 
better  way,  and  we  have  heard  from  no 
party  any  suggestion  that  we  should  stop 
doing  what  we're  doing.  The  door  has  not 
been  closed  by  anyone,  and  no  one  has  said 
the  negotiations  have  come  to  an  end.  So 
that  is  the  way  we  look  at  the  coming 
period. 

The  dialogue  continues,  particularly 
among  the  parties  directly  concerned  on 
the  Namibia  issues;  but  also  the  bilateral 
dialogue  that  we  are  maintaining  with  the 
Angolan  Government,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  will  continue. 

I  think  with  that  general  introduction,  I 
might  just  take  any  questions  that  there 
might  be  on  those  negotiations  or  on  other 
issues. 


Q.  Having  said  that,  what  is  the  main 
hangup  at  this  point?  Is  it  the  Cuban  troops 
in  Angola? 

A.  We  have,  as  you  know  from  previous 
announcements  we've  made,  we  have  made 
very  substantial  progress  on  all  the  Namibia 
issues.  Phase  One  is  complete;  Phase  Two  is 
virtually  complete.  We  are  going  to  need 
comparable  movement  on  the  issues  we're 
discussing  bilaterally  with  the  Angolans, 
which  center  around  the  issue  of  Cuban 
troop  withdrawal.  This  is  a  very  complicat- 
ed issue;  it's  a  very  grave  and  serious  issue 
for  all  parties  concerned.  But  we  wouldn't 
be  doing  this,  wouldn't  be  continuing  this, 
if  we  didn't  feel  that  progress  was  being 
made  and  that  it  was  worth  continuing. 

Q.  On  the  Cuban-Angola  issue,  is  there 
any  progress  on  that  as  well?  In  other 
words,  perhaps  progress  certainly  on  the 
Namibia  unilateral  issue,  but  comparable 
progress — any  measurable  progress  on 
Cuban  withdrawal? 

A.  I  think  there  is  a  very  substantial 
measure  of  understanding  that  has  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  these  negotiations 
with  the  Angolans  that  have  been  going  on 
now  for  some  12  months.  If  we  had  not 
made  progress,  we  wouldn't  be  continu- 
ing— that's  the  point  I'm  trying  to  make. 

I'm  not  going  to  go  into  the  details  of 
these  negotiations  beyond  what  I've  said. 
But  I  think  there  is  a  growing  measure  of 
understanding  of  what  must  happen  for  us 
to  get  a  settlement. 

Q.  What  is  puzzling — it  doesn't  seem  to 
me  to  take  a  great  extended  period  of  time 
for  the  American  objectives  to  be  compre- 
hended by  the  other  party,  that  you  want  a 
Cuban  withdrawal.  What  does  "substantial 
understanding"  mean  by  Angola? 

A.  It's  one  thing  to  have  an  understand- 
ing about  what  will  be  necessary;  it's  some- 
thing else  to  actually  bargain  a  settlement 
that  involves  very  difficult  issues  for  the 
parties  to  that  settlement.  We  are  talking 
here  about  changing  the  realities  that  have 
existed  for  6  or  7  years  in  that  country — and 
not  our  doing  it,  but  their  doing  it,  because 
they  agree  to  it,  as  the  sovereign  govern- 
ment concerned. 


46  Secretary  Shultz  and  Angolan  Foreign  Min- 
ister Jorge  met  at  the  United  Nations  on  October 
5. 

47  Regarding  Vice  President  Bush's  trip  to 
Africa,  see  footnote  23  to  document  548. 


Q.  Are  you  trying  to  get  the  withdrawal 
of  all  Cuban  forces  from  Angola;  some,  or  a 
change  in  their  function? 

A.  We  have  said  that  we  seek  and  we 
think  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  parallel 
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withdrawal  in  Phase  III.  The  South  Africans 
pulled  out  of  Namibia,  as  you  know,  and  we 
are  seeking  a  commitment  on  Cuban  with- 
drawal; that  is,  military  forces,  combat 
forces,  during  Phase  III,  from  Angola. 

That  is  the  answer.  The  only  answer  I 
can  give  you  at  this  point. 

Q.  Commitment  or  actual  withdrawal? 

A.  There  has  to  be  a  commitment  before 
we  go  into  Phase  III,  which  would  then  be 
implemented  in  Phase  III. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  thing — the  Cubans  in 
Angola?  If  that  were  resolved,  would  you 
expect  to  get  the  question  of  impartiality 
and  election  procedures,  is  that  taken  that 
that  would  be  easily  solved  or  partly  solved? 

A.  Other  matters  are  important  issues.  I 
don't  mean  to  downplay  them,  but  I  think, 
given  the  spirit  that  all  parties  have  shown 
on  the  Namibia  question  so  far,  that  we 
would  expect  that  they  would  fall  into  place. 

Q.  Is  there  a  second  track  going  be- 
tween Washington  and  Havana  on  Cuban 
withdrawal? 

A.  These  negotiations,  from  the  begin- 
ning we  have  assumed,  should  be  conduct- 
ed with  the  parties  who  are  directly  con- 
cerned on  the  ground  in  southern  Africa, 
and  that's  where  we  are  seeking  to  negotiate 
them. 

So  I  think  that's  the  best  answer  I  can 
give  you.  We  are  not  negotiating  Cuban 
withdrawal  with  Havana. 

The  Angolan  Government  has  made  it 
known  that  this  is  a  matter  that  they  would 
have  to  discuss  with  the  government  in 
Havana,  that's  fine. 


Q.  Why  is  it  so  important  that  we  get  an 
arrangement  for  a  withdrawal  of  Cuban 
troops  from  Angola  as  part  of  an  overall 
settlement? 

A.  I  think  there  are  two  answers  to  your 
question;  there  are  two  parts  to  the  answer. 

We  saw  during  the  period  1977  to  1980  a 
lengthy,  drawn-out  negotiating  process 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Western  Con- 
tact Group  focused  on  U.N.  Resolution  435. 
That  effort  was  extensive,  exhaustive  for  all 
concerned  and  did  not  produce  a  successful 
result. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  believe  it  did  not 
is  because  it  attempted  to  isolate  Namibia  as 


though  Namibia  existed  in  a  vacuum,  and  it 
did  not  address  the  broader  regional  ques- 
tions and  the  broader  regional  environment 
in  which  Namibia  lives  now  and  will  live 
presumably  after  independence. 

We  feel  that  was  a  critically  missing  in- 
gredient just  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
mon sense  and  of  security  of  all  parties.  In 
addition,  we  felt  it  was  unlikely — whatever 
may  have  been  said — that  the  South  African 
Government  would  find  it  in  its  interest  to 
proceed  to  a  settlement,  if  that  settlement 
would  be  tantamount  to  political  suicide 
domestically. 

There's  got  to  be  something  in  a  settle- 
ment for  everybody  if  there's  going  to  be  a 
settlement.  That's  the  bottom  line. 

Another  aspect  here,  which  I  think  is 
appropriate  for  me  to  mention,  there  has 
been  a  distorting  element  in  the  equation  in 
southern  Africa  since  1975.  Previous  to  that 
time,  in  much  of  the  Third  World  and  in 
Africa,  specifically,  there  had  been  a  fabric 
of  mutual  restraint  as  between  the  super- 
powers in  terms  of  the  projection  of  their 
own  military  forces  in  that  area. 

It  is  precisely  that  fabric  of  restraint 
which  we  would  like  to  restore,  not  only  in 
southern  Africa  but  everywhere  else  in  the 
world.  So  it's  completely  consistent  with 
our  broader  global  objectives. 


Q.  Isn't  there  intense  danger  to  the 
Luanda  regime  if  the  Cubans  actually  with- 
draw? 

A.  In  taking  the  difficult  decisions  that 
are  involved  in  this  settlement,  difficult  for 
South  Africa,  difficult  for  Namibians  who 
live  in  Namibia,  difficult  for  Angolans  who 
live  in  Angola,  there  are  difficult  decisions 
on  all  sides. 

We  don't  downplay  for  a  minute  the 
difficulty  of  this  decision  the  MPLA  Gov- 
ernment in  Luanda  faces. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  nobody  ever 
believed  it  would  be  easy,  but  we  do  believe 
it  can  be  done  and  we  do  believe  that  the 
many  problems  that  beset  Angola  today  are 
being  and  can  be  addressed  through  the 
proposals  that  we  have  put  forward.  We  are 
not  asking  any  of  the  parties  to  walk  over 
the  edge  of  a  cliff.  We  are  not  asking  them 
to  take  a  whole  series  of  irreversible  steps 
all  up  front.  We  are  not  unreasonable  peo- 
ple, in  other  words. 
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If  I  could  just  say  a  word  again  about 
Phase  III,  which  is  a  concept  whose  sub- 
stance may  elude  some.  It  is  an  extensive 
period  of  time.  There  is  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  possibilities  for  arranging  parallel 
withdrawal  in  Phase  III.  If  there  is  a  desire 
to  settle,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
promise on  this  issue. 

Phase  III,  as  I  said,  could  last  for  months. 
There  is  a  chance  for  each  side  to  examine 
and  look  at  the  good  faith  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  other  side.  We  are  not  asking 
anyone  to  take  it  on  faith  and  to  just  exist 
without  anv  resources  of  its  own. 


Q.  Could  I  just  follow  that  up  briefly? 
There  has  been  some  talk  of  the  possibility 
of  a  black  African  force,  or  a  Lusophone 
force  or  even  with  possible  French  partici- 
pation as  possibly  replacing  over  a  period 
the  Cuban  troops  in  Angola. 

Can  you  enlighten  us  at  all  about  those 
reports? 

A.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  trial  bal- 
loons. We  are  conducting  this  negotiation 
in  the  first  instance  with  the  Government  of 
Angola.  Were  that  government  to  express 
interest  in  a  substitute  force  of  that  kind  or 
some  other  kind  that  involved  nonaligned 
forces,  for  example,  that's  for  them  to  put 
forward.  We  would  certainly  look  at  it. 


Q.  I  just  want  to  ask,  what  happens  next? 
Do  you  have  a  month  of  these  bilateral 
negotiations,  followed  by  what?  Group 
negotiations?  Can  you  kind  of  take  it  be- 
yond a  month? 

A.  We're  seeking,  obviously,  to  make 
further  progress  in  terms  of  our  own  discus- 
sions with  the  Angolans  about  the  Cuban 
withdrawal  issue.  There  are  other  issues  on 
the  Namibia  track  which  we're  still  pursuing 
and  will  continue  to  pursue. 

As  you  know,  it  has  never  been  our 
position  that  Angola  and  Cuban  troop  with- 
drawal are  part  of  the  U.N.  plan — they're 
not.  They're  not  part  of  the  mandate  of  the 
Five.  The  Five  has  the  mandate — the  West- 
ern Five — of  looking  at  the  Namibia  ques- 
tion and  trying  to  resolve  it  in  the  context  of 
435,  which  we're  doing. 

But  it  is  we,  the  United  States,  who  are 
primarily  involved  in  the  discussion  with  the 


Angolans  as  a  bilateral  discussion  on  Cuban 
troop  withdrawal. 

Q.  Is  it  unfair  to  say  that  there  is  a 
stalemate  on  the  issue  of  Cuban  withdraw- 
al? 

A.  Yes,  absolutely  I  think  it's  unfair.  I 
think  it's  grossly  inaccurate.  We  have  a 
continuing  discussion  underway.  Negotia- 
tions are  continuing  as  we  sit  here.  We  pass 
messages  to  them.  They  pass  messages  to 
us  directly  and  indirectly.  They  have  raised 
questions.  We're  trying  to  answer  those 
questions.  It  is  a  live  negotiation.  They  have 
not  asked  us  to  go  home.  They  have  not 
told  us  they  can't  negotiate  the  issue.  I 
mean,  that's  why  I'm  here,  in  part,  is  to  try 
and  get  the  point  across  that  the  discussions 
and  the  negotiations  do  continue. 

The  fact  that  there  are  difficult  issues  in 
the  negotiations  should  not  be  a  secret  to 
anyone. 


Q.  The  Canadians  and  the  French  have 
both  kind  of  expressed  some  reservations 
about  the  current  track.  I  think  Cheysson 
probably  more  explicitly  than  the  Canadi- 
ans. Can  you  address  their  concerns  about 
it,  or  do  you  deny  that  there  are  any  prob- 
lems? 

A.  I  would  say  that  it  is  one  thing  to  have 
a  position  on  the  historical  legitimacy  of 
relating  Angola  to  Namibia.  It  is  something 
else  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  the  prospects 
and  the  political  realities  of  the  negotiation. 
The  French  have  stated  a  certain  position 
during  their  recent  travels  in  Africa.  I  don't 
believe  they  speak  for  anyone  else  in  the 
Five  when  they  said  what  they  did,  but  it  is 
the  common  assessment  of  all  five  at  the 
highest  levels  that  as  a  matter  of  political 
reality,  if  we're  to  get  a  Namibia  settlement, 
we're  going  to  need  this  parallel  movement 
that  we  have  been  seeking. 

I  don't  think  any  of  the  governments  in 
the  Five  would  argue  with  that  proposition. 
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Document  570 

Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
November  3,  1982™ 

IMF  Loan  for  South 
Africa 

Considerable  interest  has  been  focussed 
on  the  U.S.  position  with  respect  to  South 
Africa's  request  to  draw  on  IMF  resources 
in  conjunction  with  a  Fund-approved  stabi- 
lization program.  We  wish  to  make  clear 
that  today's  IMF  Executive  Board  decision 
on  the  South  African  request49  should  be 
based  solely  on  the  economic  merits  of  the 
program.  The  Fund  is  a  financial  institu- 
tion, the  effectiveness  of  which  would  be 
undermined  if  political  factors  entered  into 
its  judgments. 

The  United  States  has,  in  the  appropri- 
ate political  forums,  forcefully  expressed  its 
abhorrence  of  apartheid  and  of  violence 
from  whatever  quarter  in  southern  Africa. 
The  U.S.  position  on  the  South  African 
drawing  indicates  no  change  in  our  opposi- 
tion to  apartheid  nor  in  our  opposition  to 
the  use  of  force  to  resolve  political  differ- 
ences in  the  region. 


Document  571 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Briefing  by  Vice 
President  Bush,  November  9,  1982 
(Extracts)*0 

The  U.S.  Role  in  the 
Namibia  Negotiations 


The  Vice  President.  .  .  .  The  Contact 
Group  is  alive  and  well  and  united.  The 


48  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  posted  statement.  The  statement 
was  posted  earlier  that  day  before  the  Department 
of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing  beginning  at  12:10 
p.m.,  and  was  referred  to  in  the  briefing. 

49  Reference  is  to  $  1  billion  of  the  IMF  sources 
which  the  Executive  Board  of  the  IMF  agreed  the 
South  African  Government  could  draw  upon.  See 
IMF  Survey,  November  15,  1982,  p.  362. 

50  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Chester  Crocker,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  also  participated  in  the 
briefing,  which  took  place  in  the  Treaty  Room  of 
the  Old  Executive  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
4:06  p.m. 


Contact  Group  Ministers  met  in  early  Octo- 
ber in  New  York,51  reestablished  that  com- 
mitment to  seek  a  settlement  in  Namibia. 
The  group  understands  our  view  that  with- 
out an  agreement  on  Cuban  troop  with- 
drawal from  Angola,  a  settlement  is  much 
more  difficult.  There  would  be  no  settle- 
ment. And  while  there  are  problems 
remaining,  I  think  it's  fair  to  cite  some 
progress  over  the  past  18  months.  For  ex- 
ample, all  parties  are  engaged  in  a  new 
initiative  for  peace.  And  some  might  think, 
"Wellf  that's  not  much  of  an  accomplish- 
ment," but  when  you  see  the  complexities 
involved  with  these  many  countries,  it  is. 
We  worked  through  almost  all  the  Namibia 
agenda  with  the  South  Africans — SWAPO 
and  with  the  frontline  Africans  and  the 
United  Nations.  Those  issues  which  dis- 
rupted the  peace  process  during  the  last 
administration  have  been  resolved  and 
we've  opened  a  dialogue  with  Angola  on 
matters  that  are  of  great  sensitivity  to  them 
and  on  their  future.  And  we're  discussing, 
as  I  mentioned,  the  Cuban  troop  withdraw- 
al— a  fact  that,  to  most  observers,  seemed 
quite  unlikely  a  year  or  so  ago. 

So,  we  are  committed  to  being  a  catalyst 
for  peace  in  the  area.  We  know  that  we  can't 
dictate  a  peace  and  we  know  that  it's  got  to 
be  an  effort  of  many,  many  parties.  But  we 
are  committed.  And  one  of  the  things  that  I 
am  determined  to  convey  to  the  African 
leaders  is  the  depth  of  our  commitment. 
With  no  further  adieu,  I'll  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions. 

Q.  Instead  of  an  easy  one,  let  me  ask  you 
if  you  think  there  can  be  a  solution  giving 
Namibia  independence  without  the  with- 
drawal of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola  or  are 
the  two  inextricably  linked? 

The  Vice  President.  It  seems  unlikely  at 
this  point  that  there  would  be  such  a  solu- 
tion. The  main  thing  is  to  get  that  separa- 
tion of  South  Africa,  pull  back,  and  I  would 
say  that  it  would  be  highly  unlikely  that 
there  would  be  a  solution  without  a  satisfac- 
tory resolution  to  the  Cuban  troop  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  What  are  the  chances  for  the  Cubans 
withdrawing? 

The  Vice  President.  I  probably  ought 
to  defer  to  Secretary  Crocker  because  he's 
been  so  intimately  involved.  But  as  I  said  in 
my  statement,  all  countries  are  talking,  and 
I  guess  I  should  say  that  I  think  there's  a 
good  shot  at  that.  These  negotiations  seem 


51  See  document  565. 
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to  go  and  then  stop  and  go  and  stop  and  all 
of  that,  but  I'd  say  that  we  are  determined 
to  keep  pressing  forward.  And  we  wouldn't 
be  doing  it  if  we  thought  it  was  futile. 


Document  572 


Q.  A  number  of  African  countries  think 
the  hang-up  on  Namibia  is  not  the  Cuban 
troops  in  Angola — it  is  South  African  im- 
perialism into  Angola. 

The  Vice  President.  Well,  I  think  that 
anything  that — 

Q.  — troops  that  are  coming  in.  Why  not 
go  to  South  Africa  and  tell  them  what  is 
causing  this  problem? 

The  Vice  President.  Well,  our  agenda's 
set.  The  South  African  Foreign  Minister  is 
coming  here,  and  I  think  there  will  be  some 
of  that.  But,  I  think,  clearly  if  the  formula 
that  we're  suggesting  with,  I'm  sure  there'll 
be  variations  before  everything  is  finally 
done  result  in  a  separation  so  that  Angola 
will  not  have  that  concern  anymore.  We  will 
have  proved  to  have  an  extraordinarily  use- 
ful role  in  Africa,  and  that's  what  we  want  to 
do.  We  don't  want  to  dictate.  We  want  to— 
we're  not  there  to  try  to  impose  settle- 
ments, but  you,  yourself,  point  to  a  major 
reason  for  wanting  to  see  the  approach  that 
Mr.  Crocker  and  others  are  following  be 
successful.  Yes,  a  couple  more. 

Q.  Mr.  Crocker,  Zimbabwe  settled,  as- 
suming, which  is  a  big  assumption  because 
you've  been  at  it  for  years.  Namibia  settled. 
What  do  you  suppose  will  be  the  next  big 
political  pressure  point?  Or  will  there  be 
one?  Will  that  take  care  of  things  or  will 
dissolution  of  South  Africa  perhaps  be  the 
next  point?  What  do  you  expect  next  on  the 
horizon? 

Mr.  Crocker.  The  immediate  question 
that  we're  going  to  be  looking  at,  both  now 
and  after  a  settlement,  is  to  try  to  strength- 
en and  build  a  greater  security  and  stability 
in  southern  Africa.  I  think  there  is  a 
misleading  tendency  on  occasion  to  assume 
that  after  Namibia,  then  the  next  question  is 
"a  solution"  in  South  Africa.  That's  going 
to  be  a  long-term  proposition.  It's  going  to 
involve  incremental  movement,  rather  than 
a  sudden  solution.  And,  in  any  event,  the 
immediate  question  is  to  try  and  restore 
and  build  security  in  a  region  that  is,  that 
has  far  too  little  of  it — not  just  Namibia  and 
Angola  but  throughout. 


Statement  by  the  Alternate  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  (Luce)  Before  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  November  12,  1982 
{Extract)52 

The  United  States 
Opposes  Isolation  of 
South  Africa 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  listened  with 
interest  to  the  statements  of  other  delega- 
tions. We  were  moved  by  the  words  of  our 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  Nigeria,55  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  against 
Apartheid.  We  understand  his  intensely  felt 
abhorrence  of  the  system  of  apartheid  and 
his  commitment  to  bringing  about  its  elimi- 
nation. However,  we  cannot  endorse  his 
belief  that  South  Africa's  increasing  isola- 
tion— political,  economic,  and  cultural — 
will  bring  about  the  kind  of  constructive 
change  we  so  urgently  and  vigorously  seek. 

In  our  judgment,  such  a  course  is  not  a 
prescription  for  change  but  a  blueprint  for 
disaster,  a  course  whose  human  conse- 
quences would  be  felt  not  only  in  South 
Africa  itself,  but  throughout  the  region.  To 
pursue  such  a  course  would  constitute  an 
admission  of  defeat.  It  would  deny  hope  to 
those  in  South  Africa — black  and  white 
alike — who  seek  a  peaceful  way  out  of  the 
nightmare  of  apartheid.  It  would  condemn 
those  whose  lives  we  seek  to  improve  to  an 
unending  and  deepening  cycle  of  violence 
and  repression — a  cycle  of  violence  that 
would  have  grave  consequences  not  only 
for  South  Africa,  but  for  the  region  as  a 
whole.  It  would  create  conditions  that 
would  make  anything  but  a  violent  cata- 
clysm impossible.  Surely,  this  is  not  what 
the  Ambassador  of  Nigeria  intends;  but  it  is, 
I  fear,  the  logical  consequence  of  the  ap- 
proach he  has  advocated. 


52  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN  123-(82),  November  12, 
1982;  printed  also  in  U.N.  document  A/37/PV.66. 

53  Reference  is  to  Nigerian  Representative 
Yusuf  Maitama-Sule's  remarks  on  November  9, 
1982.  For  text,  see  U.N.  document  A/37/PV.59. 
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We  do  not  pretend  that  the  actions  we 
have  taken  or  may  undertake  in  the  future 
will,  in  and  of  themselves,  bring  about  full 
democracy  in  South  Africa.  Ultimately,  the 
future  of  that  country  will  be  decided  by  the 
people  of  South  Africa  themselves.  But 
those  in  South  Africa  who  work  for  peaceful 
change  need  and  deserve  our  understand- 
ing, our  encouragement,  and  our  support. 

South  Africans  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  the  status  quo  is  deplorable  and  un- 
tenable. They  do  not  need  to  be  told  that 
the  black  population,  which,  it  is  anticipat- 
ed, will  double  to  nearly  40  million  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  will  not  forever  endure 
that  suffocation  of  its  aspirations.  They  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  repression  at  home 
and  intimidation  directed  against  South 
Africa's  neighbors  are  no  substitute  for  a 
successful  effort  to  address  South  Africa's 
own  internal  problems  and  policies.  White 
South  Africans  need  no  reminder  that  their 
future,  and  that  of  their  children,  can  only 
be  secured  if  they  in  turn  are  willing  to 
accommodate  the  interests  and  aspirations 
of  South  Africa's  blacks.  South  Africans 
need  not  be  reminded  that  change  is  need- 
ed, dramatic,  constructive,  peaceful  change. 
These  are  self-evident  truths. 

These  self-evident  truths,  moreover,  are 
present  today  in  South  Africa's  perception 
of  itself.  The  South  African  Government 
has  announced  proposals  for  replacing  the 
present  whites-only  Parliament  with  a 
tricameral  legislature,  in  which  South 
Africans  of  Asian  and  mixed  descent  would 
for  the  first  time  be  accorded  a  degree  of 
political  representation.54  We  cannot  cele- 
brate a  proposal  that  perpetuates  a  racial 
approach  to  political  enfranchisement,  and 
continues  to  exclude  the  72  percent  black 
majority  from  national  political  life.  It  is 
nonetheless  significant  that  these  proposals 
reflect  increasing  awareness  within  South 
Africa  of  the  need  to  move  toward  a  broad- 
er sharing  of  power.  There  are  other  indica- 
tions that  a  process  of  change  has  begun. 
How  rapidly  this  evolution  will  occur  can- 
not now  be  foreseen.  But  it  is  underway. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  is  commit- 
ted to  supporting,  by  deed  as  well  as  word,  a 
process  of  peaceful  change  away  from 
apartheid.  So  long  as  there  are  people  in 
South  Africa,  black  and  white,  making  a 
sincere  and  determined  effort  to  create  a 
system  based  on  liberty,  equality,  and  de- 
mocracy, they  will  have  our  full  encourage- 
ment and  support. 


We  will  not  be  party  to  policies  that  can 
only  encourage  a  deepening  cycle  of  vio- 
lence and  repression.  We  will  not  support 
policies  that  substitute  one  repressive  sys- 
tem for  another.  Possibilities  for  peaceful 
change  exist  in  South  Africa.  Indeed,  peace- 
ful change  is  underway.  The  opportunity 
still  exists  for  reason  and  democratic  will  to 
prevail.  We  can  and  must  make  every  effort 
to  preserve  for  the  people  of  South  Africa — 
black  and  white — an  alternative  to  violent 
confrontation  on  the  one  hand  and  hope- 
less paralysis  on  the  other.  We  hope  others 
will  join  us  in  these  efforts. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


Document  573 

Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
November  16,  1982" 

Angola  Releases  Three 
Americans  in  a  Prisoner 
Exchange 

We  have  received  confirmation  that  a 
prisoner  exchange  has  been  completed 
today  in  Lusaka,  Zambia,  resulting  in  the 
release  of  the  three  Americans  who  have 
been  held  by  the  Angolan  Government. 
The  exchange  was  carried  out  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRC)  with  the  cooperation  of  South 
Africa,  the  Soviet  Union,  Zambia,  the  MPLA 
government  of  Angola,  the  National  Union 
for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola 
(UNIT A),  the  South  African  Red  Cross,  and 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  has 
been  working  since  August  1981  to  accom- 
plish the  release  of  the  three  Americans 
through  a  prisoner  exchange.  The  complex 
exchange  involved  the  release  of  two  Soviet 
military  personnel  held  by  UNITA  in 
UNITA-controlled  territory  in  Angola;  the 
release  of  the  three  Americans  held  by  the 
Popular  Movement  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola  (MPLA)  in  Luanda;  and  the  release 
of  a  Soviet  prisoner,  a  number  of  Angolan 
soldiers,  and  one  Cuban  held  by  South 
Africa;  and  the  release  of  remains  of  sol- 
diers killed  in  combat  held  by  various  par- 
ties. The  Zambian  Government  cooperated 
in  providing  the  venue  for  the  exchange  in 
Lusaka.  The  exchange  was   able  to   take 


54  South   African   Prime   Minister   Botha   an- 
nounced the  proposals  on  July  30,  1982. 


55  Source:  Department  of  State  files. 
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place  only  through  cooperation  of  all  the 
parties  involved;  we  are  grateful  to  all  of 
them.  We  are  especially  grateful  to  the 
ICRC  which  has  acted  as  the  intermediary 
and  has  worked  with  the  parties  to  over- 
come innumerable  obstacles.  The  exchange 
can  be  seen  in  a  sense  as  a  microcosm  of  the 
overall  southern  Africa  negotiating  effort 
and  is  an  example  to  the  parties  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  working  together. 

The  families  of  the  Americans  have  been 
notified  of  their  release.  The  Americans  are 
currently  enroute  to  the  United  States  to 
join  their  families.  Their  names  are  Gary 
Acker,  Geoffrey  Tyler,  and  Gustavo  Grillo. 

The  administration  had  made  obtaining 
the  release  of  those  Americans  a  priority 
concern.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs  Chester  A.  Crocker  had  re- 
peatedly raised  this  matter  with  the  An- 
golan Government,  making  clear  that  the 
prisoner  cases  were  an  element  in  the  con- 
tinuing Angola-U.S.  dialogue.  Visits  to 
Luanda  as  part  of  the  negotiating  effort 
included  visits  by  a  U.S.  official  to  the 
prisoners  to  underscore  our  concern  about 
them.  We  are,  of  course,  pleased  that  the 
Luanda  authorities  have  released  the  Amer- 
icans they  held  and  regard  this  as  a  gesture 
of  good  faith  on  their  part.  We  are  also 
pleased  that  UNITA  from  the  outset  of  the 
discussions  on  the  exchange  cooperated  in 
working  out  the  complex  arrangements 
which  involved  the  transportation  of  the 
two  Soviets56  out  of  UNITA-controlled  ter- 
ritory in  Angola. 

While  the  Italian  Government  was  not 
involved  in  the  exchange,  we  want  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  very  helpful  assistance  it 
has  provided  to  us  over  the  past  year  and 
previously  in  dealing  with  the  cases  of  the 
American  prisoners  and  on  other  consular- 
related  matters. 


Document  574 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  Vice 
President  Bush,  Nairobi,  November  21, 
1982  (Extracts)57 

Condemnation  of 
Apartheid  but  Support  for 
Dialogue  With  South 
Africa 


56  Mollaeb  Kolya  and  Ivan  Chernietsky. 


Q.  Mr.  Vice  President,  none  of  the  other 
Western  countries  in  the  Contact  Group 
have  publicly  been  in  support  of  linkage.  In 
fact  one  of  them,  France,  has  publicly  at- 
tacked it.  During  your  trip,  a  number  of 
African  leaders  and  newspapers  also 
strongly  criticized  the  proposed  linkage. 
Last  night  we  read  that  President  Moi  him- 
self has  taken  strong  issue.  When  you  re- 
turn to  Washington  will  [do]  you  think  what 
you  have  heard  on  this  trip  regarding  link- 
age will  have  some  impact  on  American 
policy  in  this  regard  and,  if  so,  how? 

The  Vice  President.  Well,  of  course,  it 
will  have  an  impact,  in  the  sense  that  part  of 
my  trip  has  been  factfinding,  to  find  the 
depths  of  the  sentiments  by  others.  This 
idea  that  we  have  in  which  we  are  being 
supported  by  the  Contact  Group  and  oth- 
ers— and  I  recognize  that  there  are  some 
public  expressions  of  concern — seems  to  be 
the  only  specific  idea  for  how  you  actually 
accomplish  an  end  that  everybody  wants.  So 
I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  details  of  all 
the  conversations  I  have  had  with  these 
great  leaders  in  Africa  but,  yes,  there  is 
some  concern  about  linkage.  But  I  would 
also  make  this  prediction:  that  if  this  proves 
to  be  successful  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
saying  thank  heavens  that  the  United  States 
was  able  to  be  a  catalyst.  I  think  what  the 
African  leaders  are  saying;  Namibian  inde- 
pendence is  an  important  thing  and  it 
shouldn't  be  contingent  on  something  else. 
We  are  for  435,  we  have  said  so,  there  is 
nothing  in  our  support  for  435  that  talks 
about  Cuban  troops.  We  see  this  as  a  way  to 
accomplish  the  fulfillment  of  an  independ- 
ent  Namibia,   an  Angola  free  of  foreign 


57  Source:  Press  Release,  November  21,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President. 
The  press  conference  was  held  at  Nairobi  Airport 
prior  to  Bush's  departure. 
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force  and  a  separation  between  South  Afri- 
can forces  and  Angola  and  if  this  can  be 
accomplished  I  expect  a  lot  of  people  will 
say  well,  that  was  well  done,  United  States. 
That's  our  position  and  we  are  going  to  stay 
with  it  and  we  respect  those  who  point  out 
to  us  the  differences.  If  we  are  successful  in 
being  a  catalyst  I  doubt  that  there  will  be 
much  criticism  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause, long  range,  the  objectives  are  the 
same.  What  people  don't  want  to  do  is  feel 
that  Namibian  independence  has  to  be  tied 
to  something  else  and  we  understand  that. 
Your  point  about  taking  that  back,  I  will 
take  that  back  and  make  that  point  very 
clear  to  those  in  the  United  States  who  may 
not  understand  it.  I  think  our  President 
understands  that;  I  believe  our  Secretary  of 
State  does. 

Q.  Have  you  considered,  mentioned,  or 
discussed  the  possibility  of  replacing  Cuban 
Forces  in  Angola  with  an  OAU  peacekeep- 
ing force? 

The  Vice  President.  Without  going  into 
detail,  part  of  any  solution  would  clearly 
have  to  be  the  security  of  Angola  itselt.  The 
answer  to  your  question  would  be  no,  I  have 
not.  I  can  give  you  a  definitive  answer  on 
that.  I  have  not,  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
discussions  going  on  with  our  top  experts  in 
the  State  Department  doing  the  discussing 
in  terms  of  security  for  all  countries  in  a 
post  settlement  southern  Africa. 


Q.  Would  the  replacement  of  Cuban 
Forces  by  OAU  peacekeeping  troops  be 
acceptable  to  the  United  States? 

The  Vice  President.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  I  think  less  [?]  what  is  accept- 
able to  the  United  States  in  this  context  is 
what  is  acceptable  to  the  parties  that  are 
involved  that  is  the  point  that  is  being 
talked  about  now,  and  that's  why  your  ques- 
tion is  a  little  ahead  of  where  the  action  is. 
But  we  think  that  there  has  to  be  a  secure 
Angola.  We  think  that  there  has  to  be  a 
Namibian  accordance  with  the  United 
States,  and  so  what  specific  arrangements 
are  resolved  will  have  to  be  resolved  in 
consultation  with  the  parties  involved  once 
agreement  is  reached,  and  that's  a  little 
ahead  of  where  we  are. 


Q.  As  well  as  criticizing  linkage  between 
Cuban  troops  and  Namibia,  frontline  lead- 
ers have  also  stated  that  they're  critical  of 
U.S.  policy  of  "contractive  engagement" 
with  South  Africa.  What  can  you  say  are  the 
positive  effects  that  the  U.S.  policy  has 
brought? 

The  Vice  President.  Well,  if  you  take  a 
look  inside  of  Africa,  I  think  you're  seeing 
much  more  fairness  in  employment  as  a 
result  of  the  requirements  that  we  place  in 
terms  oiour  doing  business  there,  things  of 
that  nature.  But  the  other  thing  I'd  say  is 
that  we  have  not  felt  that  sanctions  have 
been  particularly  effective  where  used.  We 
felt  that  sanctions  are  things  that  hurt  oth- 
ers; others  than  are  intended  to  hurt  and  so 
we  also  think  that  discussion  is  very,  very 
important.  Dialogue  is  important,  and  I 
have  not  heard  anyone  suggesting  that  we 
not  continue  that  latter  approach  of  di- 
alogue and  discussion  in  trying  to  put  pres- 
sure. You  know,  there  has  been  some  feel- 
ing that  I  picked  up,  not  in  this  country  so 
much,  that  if  the  United  States,  because  of 
our  size,  and  perhaps  power,  people  say  if 
you  snap  your  fingers,  some  other  sover- 
eign country  is  going  to  do  something  dif- 
ferent. My  experience  has  been  that  it 
doesn't  work  that  way.  Life  isn't  that  way. 
It's  just  regrettably  not  that  simple.  We  are 
opposed  to  apartheid;  we  think  it's  wrong, 
morally  wrong,  wrong  every  other  way. 
Now  then  you  get  to  the  question:  What  do 
you  do  about  it?  How  do  you  effect  change? 
Honest  people  can  differ  on  how  you  bring 
independence  to  Namibia  and  freedom  so 
we  get  some  argument  along  the  lines  that 
you  mention  but  not  so  much  because  I 
think  people  recognize  that  perhaps  we  are 
in  a  quasi-unique  position  to  be  helpful  in 
this  constructive  change. 

Q.  The  feeling  is  that  it  is  not  only 
dialogue  that  South  Africa  is  engaging  with 
the  United  States  but  it  is  a  friendship,  and 
it  is  this  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  South  Africa  that  is  helping 
apartheid. 

The  Vice  President.  Well,  I  would 
argue  the  second  point  whether  friendship 
helps  apartheid.  We  have  good  relations 
with  countries  that  we  diametrically  differ 
with  on  a  lot  of  things  so  I  won't  start 
clicking  them  off,  but  it  won't  take  a  great 
deal  of  imagination  here  for  you  to  name 
them  yourselves.  We  believe  that  dialogue 
is  very,  very  important,  and  we're  going  to 
continue  to  have  a  dialogue.  The  di- 
alogue— if  there's  a  feeling  here  and  I'm 
glad  you  raised  this  question — the  dialogue 
means   approval   of  the   status   quo   or  if 
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dialogue  means  approval — in  this  instance 
we're  talking  about  apartheid  or  a  society 
that  says  to  an  entire  race  you're  inferior — 
dialogue  should  not  be  construed  to  mean 
that.  Believe  me,  the  United  States  is  pub- 
licly and  specifically  committed  in  opposi- 
tion to  apartheid  and  we  are  in  favor  of 
constructive  change  and  we  will  work  for 
constructive  change  but  I  think  that  the 
worse  thing  that  could  happen,  or  a  bad 
thing,  put  it  this  way,  would  be  for  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  or  pull  right  back 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  live  comfort- 
ably with  a  nice  economy  and  live  "comfy" 
inside  ourselves.  We  don't  see  that  as  a 
moral  role,  whether  it  be  in  trying  to  effect 
change  in  Namibia  or  whether  it  be  trying  to 
work  for  fair  play  and  equity  in  South 
Africa.  And  so  I'm  one  who  survived  2  years 
as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  and 
there  I  got  used  to  an  awful  lot  of  rhetoric, 
and  my  answer  to  the — what's  the  word? — 
rhetoricians — those  who  put  out  a  lot  of 
rhetoric — is  what  would  you  do?  How 
would  you  solve  it?  Now  we're  embarked  on 
a  couple  of  approaches  and  we've  told  our 
friends  and  we're  not  expecting  unilateral 
agreement — but  if  we  can  be  successful,  I 
expect  people  will  say,  "Well  done,  United 
States  of  America."  But  whether  we're  suc- 
cessful or  not,  the  point  that  I've  been  able 
to  make,  because  of  this  kind  of  visit,  a  frank 
exchange  we've  had  with  the  Vice  President 
and  with  the  President,  is  that  our  inten- 
tions are  honorable  intentions.  We  are 
working  for  peace;  we  are  working  for  equi- 
ty and  we're  going  to  continue  to  do  that. 
We  may  not  always  be  right  and  we  can  darn 
sure  pick  up  some  good  suggestions  as  to 
how  we  can  be  more  effective,  but  that's 
what  good  diplomacy  is  about  and  that's 
been  the  big  benefit  of  this  trip,  an  ability  to 
take  the  gloves  off  and  sit  down  across  from 
each  other  and  discuss  it  eyeball  to  eyeball, 
total  frankness,  no  holding  back  because  of 
diplomatic  niceties.  We  keep  doing  that, 
we're  going  to  solve  a  lot  of  problems 
around  here.  It's  been  in  that  spirit  that  I 
have  been  received  by  the  leaders  of  Kenya. 
Thank  you  all  very  much. 


Document  575 


Statement  by  the  Alternate  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  (Luce)  Before  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,   November  23,    198238 


Explanation  of  U.S.  Votes 
on  Draft  Resolutions 
A/37/L.32  and  A/37/625 
(Final  Resolutions, 
Respectively,  37/35  and 
37/32) 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  question  of  Namibia  and 
the  future  of  the  southern  African  region. 
Specifically,  we  are  determined  that  South 
Africa's  occupation  of  Namibia  must  end, 
and  that  Namibia  must  be  brought  to  inter- 
nationally recognized  independence  under 
the  terms  of  Resolution  435,  both  quickly 
and  peacefully.  Together  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Western  Contract  Group  and 
the  frontline  states,  we  have  been  working 
very  hard  to  achieve  this  objective.  While  an 
extensive  discussion  of  these  efforts  and  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  is  best  re- 
served for  the  agenda  item  on  Namibia, 
since  these  resolutions  deal  principally  with 
Namibia,  it  is  important  to  register  here  our 
conviction  that  progress  has  been  made 
toward  Namibian  independence,  and  that 
with  the  continued  cooperation  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  a  successful  conclusion  to 
these  ongoing  negotations  can  be  achieved. 

My  government's  objections  to  these 
resolutions,  therefore,  do  not  reflect  any 
lack  of  support  for  Namibian  indepen- 
dence. Rather,  our  problems  with  them 
center  on  how  and  under  what  conditions 
this  independence  can  be  achieved.  In  fact, 
we  believe  that  many  of  the  prescriptions 
contained  in  these  resolutions,  along  with 
their  rhetorical  excesses,  will  not  be  helpful 
in  bringing  Namibia  to  independence  nor  in 
encouraging  the  changes  we  all  agree  must 
take  place  within  South  Africa. 

The  United  States  will  vote  against  draft 
resolution  A/37/L.32.  We  are  compelled  to 
do  so,  much  against  our  natural  inclina- 
tions, by  the  grave  deficiencies  of  the  reso- 
lution itself.   The  recommendations   con- 


58  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN  145-(82),  November  24, 
1982. 
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tained  in  this  resolution  do  not  in  any  way 
materially  advance  the  progress  of 
decolonization.  We  are  disturbed  by  opera- 
tive paragraph  4  of  this  resolution,  which 
recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  peoples  under 
"colonial  domination"  to  exercise  their 
right  to  self-determination  by  "all  the  nec- 
essary means  at  their  disposal."59  Such  a 
statement,  it  seems  to  us,  comes  perilously 
close  to  providing  blanket  endorsement  for 
random  and  indiscriminate  murder, 
hijacking,  or  the  killing  of  diplomats.  These 
and  other  such  crimes  are  always  wrong, 
however  just  the  cause,  however  grave  the 
provocation.  Our  common  humanity  de- 
mands that  certain  minimal  forms  of  con- 
duct be  obeyed  by  all  parties  at  all  times. 

My  delegation  also  objects  to  operative 
paragraph  7  of  this  resolution,  and  the 
parallel  resolution,  which  suggests  that  for- 
eign economic  or  other  interests  in  the  non- 
self-governing  territories  are  somehow,  by 
their  very  nature,  detrimental  either  to  the 
interests  of  Namibians  or  to  the  people  of 
other  non-self-governing  territories.60  The 
United  States  categorically  rejects  this  sug- 
gestion. My  government's  opposition  to  the 
recommendations  contained  in  operative 
paragraph  1061  are  all  well-known.  The 
United  States  does  not  believe  that  the 
presence  of  military  bases  on  non-self- 
governing  territories  necessarily  interferes 
with  the  full  exercise  of  the  right  to  self- 
determination.  A  call  for  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  withdrawal  of  all  military  in- 


59  Paragraph  4  of  draft  resolution  A/37/L.32 
was  adopted  without  change  in  U.N.  General 
Assembly  Resolution  37/35.  The  paragraph  reads 
as  follows: 

"Affirms  once  again  its  recognition  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  struggle  of  the  peoples  under  colonial 
and  alien  domination  to  exercise  their  right  to 
self-determination  and  independence  by  all  the 
necessary  means  at  their  disposal." 

60  Paragraph  7  of  draft  resolution  A/37/L.32 
was  adopted  without  change  in  U.N.  General 
Assembly  Resolution  37/35.  The  paragraph  reads 
as  follows: 

"Condemns  the  continuing  activities  of  foreign 
economic  and  other  interests  which  are  impeding 
the  implementation  of  the  Declaration  with  re- 
spect to  colonial  Territories,  particularly 
Namibia." 

6i  Paragraph  10  of  draft  resolution  A/37/L.32 
was  adopted  without  change  in  U.N.  General 
Assembly  Resolution  37/35.  It  reads  as. follows: 

"Calls  upon  the  colonial  Powers  to  withdraw 
immediately  and  unconditionally  their  military 
bases  and  installations  from  colonial  Territories 
and  to  refrain  from  establishing  new  ones." 

The  final  version,  U.N.  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 37/35,  which  incorporated  the  language 
of  paragraphs  4,  7,  and  10  without  change,  was 
adopted  on  November  23  by  a  vote  of  141  to  2 
(including  the  United  States),  with  8  abstentions. 


stallations  from  non-self-governing  territo- 
ries is  therefore  unwarranted. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the  resolu- 
tion contained  in  document  A/37/625,62 
our  first  and  most  fundamental  objection  is 
to  the  continued  recognition  of  S WAPO  as 
the  sole  representative  of  the  Namibian 
people  and  the  call  for  U.N.  agencies  to 
provide  aid  to  SWAPO.  The  people  of 
Namibia  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
to  choose  a  representative  in  free  and  fair 
election*,  so  as  yet  there  is  no  authentic 
representative  of  the  Namibian  people. 
Moreover,  my  government  believes  it  is 
wholly  inappropriate  for  U.N.  agencies  to 
provide  aid  to  national  liberation  move- 
ments, particularly  those  engaged  in  war- 
fare or  other  forms  of  violence,  since  this 
serves  to  politicize  these  agencies,  to  un- 
dermine their  effectiveness,  and,  as  we  have 
warned  in  the  past,  to  jeopardize  support 
for  them.  In  this  connection,  the  United 
States  Congress  has  passed  legislation 
which  specifically  forbids  funds  provided 
for  international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams from  being  made  available  for  the 
United  States  proportionate  share  of  any 
program  for  SWAPO.63 

The  United  States  has  played  a  major 
role  in  providing  assistance  to  the  Namibian 
people,  particularly  to  those  who  have  been 
displaced  by  the  conflict.  For  example,  of 
the  $57  million  worth  of  assistance  the 
World  Food  Program  has  given  to  Southern 
African  refugees  through  1981,  the  United 
States  has  provided  approximately  $16  mil- 
lion. Moreover,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided approximately  one  third  of  all  the 
extensive  aid  to  Namibians  and  other  dis- 
placed persons  in  Southern  Africa  by  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  18 
percent  of  U.N.  Development  Program  aid, 
25  percent  of  World  Health  Organization 
aid,  etc.  To  the  extent  possible,  consistent 
with  the  legislation  I  have  just  mentioned 
and  the  resources  available,  we  hope  to 
continue  our  assistance  to  the  Namibian 
people.  However,  it  will  henceforth  be  in- 
cumbent on  my  government,  before  making 
its  voluntary  contributions  to  U.N.  agen- 
cies, to  deduct  its  share  of  money  for  pro- 
grams for  SWAPO  per  se,  though  not — as 


62  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  37/32 
(draft  resolution  A/37/625)  was  adopted  on  No- 
vember 23  by  a  vote  of  128  to  4  (including  the 
United  States),  with  20  abstentions. 

63  Reference  may  be  to  pending  legislation, 
which  became  section  154  of  P.L.  97-377,  Con- 
tinuing Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1983,  ap- 
proved on  December  21,  1982.  For  the  text  of  this 
section,  see  96  Stat.  1919. 
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we  have  seen — for  Namibians  of  any  politi- 
cal persuasion. 

Futhermore,  we  object  to  the  resolu- 
tion's call  for  Namibian  membership  in  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  international  or- 
ganizations. Membership  in  such  bodies  for 
non-self-governing  territories  is  not  only 
impractical,  it  also  tends  to  politicize  these 
organizations  and  hinder  their  efforts  to 
achieve  their  proper  technical  and  humani- 
tarian objectives. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  the  seventh 
preambular  paragraph  of  this  resolution, 
the  United  States  and  other  Western  coun- 
tries are  accused  of  "efforts  to  deprive  the 
Namibian  people  of  their  hardwon  victories 
in  the  liberation  struggle."64 

This  is  an  irresponsible  accusation,  total- 
ly contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  situation.  It  is 
well  known,  for  example,  that  after  more 
than  a  decade  of  no  progress  whatsoever 
toward  Namibian  independence,  it  was  the 
United  States  in  1976  which  helped  bring 
the  Namibian  question,  along  with  other 
southern  African  issues,  to  the  forefront  of 
international  diplomatic  activity.  After  the 
initial  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Western  Contact  Group  partners  to  negoti- 
ate independence  for  Namibia  encountered 
obstacles— obstacles  not  of  our  making — 
we  relaunched  Namibian  negotiations  with 
redoubled  vigor.  In  fact,  this  has  been  one 
of  the  very  highest  priority  diplomatic  initi- 
atives of  this  U.S.  administration.  From  the 
President  on  down,  we  have  invested  an 
enormous  amount  of  time,  energy,  and  po- 
litical capital  in  trying  to  achieve  peaceful 
independence  for  Namibia  under  the  terms 
of  Resolution  435.  Our  officials  at  all  levels 
have  held  innumerable  consultations  and 
negotiating  sessions  here,  in  Windhoek,  in 
frontline  and  other  African  capitals,  in  Pre- 
toria, and  in  European  capitals.  We  have 
taken  political  risks  and  put  our  prestige  on 


64  Preambular  paragraph  7  of  draft  resolution 
A/37/625  reads  as  follows: 

"Aware  that  the  struggle  of  the  people  of 
Namibia  is  in  its  most  crucial  stage  0  and  has 
sharply  intensified  as  a  consequence  of  the 
stepped-up  aggression  of  the  illegal  colonialist 
regime  of  Pretoria  against  the  people  of  the 
Territory  and  the  increased  general  support  ren- 
dered to  that  regime  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  Western  States,  coupled  with 
efforts  to  deprive  the  Namibian  people  of  their 
hard-won  victories  in  the  liberation  struggle,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  entire 
international  community  decisively  to  intensify 
concerted  action  in  support  of  the  people  of 
Namibia  and  their  sole  representative,  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  goal." 


the  line.  Just  this  past  week,  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent visited  seven  African  countries,  and 
Namibian  independence  was  at  the  top  of 
his  agenda. 

In  short,  we  are  working  hard  for  a 
peaceful  transition  to  internationally  recog- 
nized independence  for  Namibia.  More- 
over, these  efforts  have  made  real  progress 
and  they  hold  considerable  promise.  To  be 
accused  of  working  against  Namibian  inde- 
pendence is  a  great  disappointment. 

Therefore,  we  have  asked  for  a  separate 
vote  on  this  paragraph;  and  we  hope  that 
those  who  are  determined,  along  with  us,  to 
continue  the  arduous  search  for  negotiated 
independence  for  Namibia,  will  join  us  in 
voting  against  it.65 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  my 
delegation  will  vote  against  the  resolution. 
We  will  by  no  means,  however,  abandon 
our  continuing  efforts  to  bring  indepen- 
dence to  Namibia  and  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  Namibian  people. 


Document  576 

Remarks  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs  (Crocker)  and  the  South 
African  Foreign  Minister  (Botha), 
November  26,  1982™ 

Botha's  Discussions  With 
Department  of  State 
Officials 

Assistant  Secretary  Crocker.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  press,  it  is  my  honor 
to  introduce  the  Foreign  Minister  of  South 
Africa,  the  honorable  Pik  Botha.  We  do  not 
have  a  press  statement,  and  this  is  not  a 
press  conference,  but  I  think  he  might  be 
prepared  to  take  a  few  questions.  Mr.  Minis- 
ter. 

Foreign  Minister  Botha.  Thank  you, 
Dr.  Crocker.  If  there  are  a  few  questions, 
I'm  available  to  endeavor  to  reply  to  them. 


65  Preambular  paragraph  7  was  adopted  with- 
out change  in  the  final  version,  U.N.  General 
Assembly  Resolution  37/32,  on  November  23  by  a 
vote  of  87  to  26  (including  the  United  States), 
with  27  abstentions.  Regarding  this  debate  and 
vote,  see  U.N.  document  A/37/PV.77. 

66  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  re- 
marks were  made  at  the  Diplomatic  Entrance  of 
the  Department  of  State  upon  Foreign  Minister 
Botha's  departure. 
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Q.  Do  you  have  a  plan  for  breaking  the 
impasse  with  Angola  over  the  Cuban  troop 
issue,  Mr.  Minister? 

Foreign  Minister.  I'm  not  aware  of  an 
impasse. 

Q.  How  would  you  describe  the  situa- 
tion? 

Foreign  Minister.  Where? 

Q;  In  the  Namibian  negotiations? 

Foreign  Minister.  Promising,  promis- 
ing. I  think  that  the  American  Government 
has  a  real  chance — an  opportunity — an  in- 
ternationally acceptable  solution. 

Q.  Is  a  multinational  peacekeeping  force 
to  replace  the  Cubans  acceptable  to  South 
Africa  as  a  parallel  (inaudible)  in  the 
Mideast  settlement  at  all? 

Foreign  Minister.  I  cannot  give  a  final 
answer  to  that  today.  That  would  depend  to 
a  very  large  measure  on  the  composition  of 
such  a  force,  but  in  general  our  understand- 
ing is,  in  order  to  lower  the  tensions  in  that 
part  of  the  world  that  the  Cuban  troop 
withdrawal  would  not  be  substituted  by  any 
foreign  forces. 

Q.  Does  the  suggestion  of  a  foreign — 
multinational  force — you  don't  see  as  a  nec- 
essarily positive  step  in  getting  the  impasse 
broken? 

Foreign  Minister.  That  suggestion — 
that  proposal  has  not  been  made  to  me  by 
any  party. 

Q.-The  American  Government  hasn't 
made  it  to  you  or  any  other  officials  in 
South  Africa? 

Foreign  Minister.  Not  thus  far. 

Q.  What  are  the  problems,  sir,  in  resolv- 
ing the  Namibian  question? 

Foreign  Minister.  The  major  problem 
is  the  lack  of  trust,  the  lack  of  trust  on  the 
part  of  the  Angolan  Government.  And  they 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  South  African 
forces  and  Southwest  African  forces  consti- 
tute a  severe  threat  to  them.  The  anti- 
SWAPO  leaders  inside  the  territory  feel 
that  the  Cuban  presence  is  not  conducive 
and  will  not  make  a  free  and  fair  election 
possible.  And  all  the  moves  that  we  are 
discussing,  there  is  this  problem  of  over- 
coming. There  is  distrust  in  the  motives  of 
each  other.  Of  course,  from  our  point  of 
view,  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  foreign 
troops  in  our  region  at  all.  But  quite  apart 
from  the  effect  which  the  Cuban  presence 
would  have  on  a  free  and  fair  election  in  the 


territory  and  the  tension  that  has  been 
generated  by  their  presence,  we  feel  that 
foreign  troops  are  not  welcome  in  our  re- 
gion— in  any  of  the  countries  of  southern 
Africa.  And  the  South  Africa  Government 
would  not  be  able  to  tolerate  it — the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  troops. 

Q.  That  includes  a  peacekeeping  force 
or  a  multinational  force,  is  that  what  you 
mean  by  that? 

Foreign  Minister.  We  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
peacekeeping  force  because  we  have  of- 
fered nonaggressive  pacts  and  agreements 
to  all  our  neighbors — to  all  our  neighbors. 

Q.  But  that  would  include  the  U.N. 
force,  which  in  fact  you  agreed  to — 

Foreign  Minister.  That  is  a  different 
matter.  The  U.N.  force  would  be  there  to 
observe.  We  agreed  to  that  way  back  in 
1978. 6"  That  is  a  different  matter  altogeth- 
er. 

Q.  Mr.  Minister,  can  you  tell  us  what  you 
discussed  with  the  Secretary? 

Foreign  Minister.  Well,  it'd  take  quite  a 
while. 

Q;  Tell  us  the  good  parts.   (Laughter) 

Q.  — or  the  bad.  (Laughter) 


Foreign  Minister.  I  had  an  extremely 
interesting  and  intelligent  conversation 
with  your  Secretary  of  State.  He  is  obviously 
a  man  with  a  vast  knowledge  of  economics 
on  top  of  politics  and  I  can  not  go  beyond — 
at  this  stage — go  beyond  saying  that  we 
made  it  clear  to  one  another  where  we 
stand.  He  told  me  the  views  of  the  American 
Government  on  the  situation  in  general  in 
southern  Africa,  how  the  U.S.  Government 
would  see  or  wish  to  see  future  develop- 
ments in  the  region  as  a  whole,  making  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  Government 
was  interested  in  stability  in  the  region,  in 
economic  development,  in  social  and  politi- 
cal stability,  and  explained  to  me  what  plans 
the  United  States  have  to  improve  and 
increase  the  stability  in  the  region  as  a 
whole.  I  also  had  very  interesting  discus- 
sions with  other  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment on  the  latest  developments  in  the 
world  at  large,  political  and  economic.  So, 
by  and  large,  this  was  a  very  profitable 
meeting — a  visit  of  myself  to  Washington  at 
this  stage.  I'm  going  back  with  the  feeling 
that  the  United  States,  if  it  could  succeed  in 
creating  an  economic  upswing  in  this  coun- 


67  On  April  25,  1978. 
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try  and  all  around  the  world  at  large,  can 
indeed  look  forward  to  an  era  of  prosperity 
in  the  free  world  which  I  believe  is  the  most 
effective  answer  to  Soviet  penetration  and 
the  Soviet  onslaught  on  the  weak  areas  in 
the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  sense,  sir,  of  U.S.- 
South  African  divergence  in  any  way  on  the 
Namibian  question? 

Foreign  Minister.  There  are  slight  dif- 
ferences— 

Q.  What  are  they,  sir? 

Foreign  Minister.— of  opinion  on  cer- 
tain methods,  but  by  and  large,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  substantial  disagreement  fac- 
ing either  of  the  two  governments  at  the 
present  stage. 

Q.  Sir,  did  you  discuss  any  aspects  of  the 
apartheid  policies? 

Foreign  Minister.  We  did  touch  on  the 
internal  situation  in  the  whole  of  southern 
Africa,  but  I  would  not  wish  to  expand  on 
the  details  of  the  discussion. 

Q.  Are  there  any  circumstances  under 
which  South  Africa  would  accept  SWAPO 
government  in  Namibia  if  it  went  through 
the  U.N.  435  process  and  SWAPO  won  the 
election,  would  South  Africa  be  prepared  to 
accept  that? 

Foreign  Minister.  I  have  stated  so  be- 
fore that  if  there  is  a  fair  and  free  election,  if 
a  fair  and  free  election  takes  place  in  the 
territory,  then  all  parties  and  I  emphasize 
all  parties — Angola,  South  Africa,  the  front- 
line states,  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  everybody  must  accept  that 
result.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Q.  Thank  you. 


Document  577 


Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,  November  26,  1982  (Extracts)68 


The  United  States  Favors 
Parallel  Withdrawal  in 
Southern  Africa 


[Senior      Administration      Official.] 
Concerning  the  Vice  President's  trip,  which 


68  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 


we  regard  as  an  unqualified  success — the 
more  so  because  of  his  willingness  to  stick 
to  an  arduous  schedule  with  the  interrup- 
tion of  a  visit  to  the  Brezhnev  funeral  in 
Moscow — I  just  would  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  that. 

First,  despite  an  impression  which  I  think 
has  been  created  to  some  extent,  his  visit 
was  not  timed  to  or  does  not  figure  into  any 
particular  state  of  play  on  the  Namibia- 
Angola  negotiations.  That  trip  was  planned 
6  months  previously  and  had  far  broader 
objectives  than  to  seek  to  engage  the  parties 
he  met  in  an  actual  negotiation  concerning 
Namibia  and  Angola. 

The  Vice  President  was  not  seeking  to 
establish  new  policies,  but  rather  to  provide 
a  detailed  opportunity  for  face-to-face  ex- 
change, to  explain  our  goals  and  policies, 
and  to  hear  the  views  of  our  hosts. 

The  Vice  President  made  clear  a  number 
of  things  on  our  side,  including  our  support 
for  African  development,  our  desire  to  be  as 
helpful  as  we  can  given  the  economic  crisis 
facing  so  many  African  countries,  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  able  to  do  more  to  the 
extent  that  our  friends  are  prepared  to  do 
more  to  help  themselves. 

He  emphasized  our  commitments  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  and  justice  under  law. 
On  all  of  his  stops  he  made  clear  our 
readiness  to  bolster  African  regional  securi- 
ty, whether  in  West  Africa,  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa  or  in  southern  Africa.  He  repeated 
our  commitment  of  longstanding  to  seek  an 
agreement  leading  to  Namibia's  indepen- 
dence and  explained  our  position  on  the 
need  to  address  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  context  the  broader  question  of  re- 
gional security,  including  and  involving  the 
presence  of  foreign  forces  in  southern 
Africa,  notably  in  Angola. 

He  made  the  point,  in  essence,  that  we 
can  play  and  are  prepared  to  play  through 
our  active  diplomacy  the  role  of  catalyst, 
something  which  perhaps  we  are  uniquely 
suited  to  play. 

We  have  seen  some  stories  about  the 
reaction,  if  I  can  put  it  that  way,  of  a  number 
of  the  leaders  with  whom  the  Vice  President 
met,  which  purport  to  indicate  a  rejection  of 
American  policy  in  southern  Africa. 

I  assume  that  you  know  that  we  have  not 
been   seeking  to  establish  in  any  formal 


ment  of  State.  The  briefing  was  conducted  on 
background  by  a  senior  administration  official 
beginning  at  4:05  p.m. 
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sense  a  linkage  of  Cuban  troops  to  Namibi- 
an  independence.  We're,  rather,  trying  to 
get  across  the  point  that  there  is  a  practical 
requirement  for  parallel  movement,  how- 
ever it  might  be  described. 

We  do  believe  that  it's  vital  to  address 
regional  security,  and  we  do  think  that  the 
Cuban  issue  in  Angola  is  integral  to  that. 


As  to  the  visit  of  Foreign  Minister  Pik 
Botha69  itself,  I'll  make  a  few  general  com- 
ments before  taking  your  questions. 

This  was  not  seen  as  a  negotiating  ses- 
sion. Neither  we  nor  the  South  Africans  had 
planned  it  to  be  a  negotiating  session  on 
either  bilateral  issues  or  on  the  Namibia- 
Angola  process.  It  was,  rather,  a  chance  for 
two  men  who  had  not  previously  had  any 
chance  to  work  together,  to  get  acquainted, 
to  exchange  views,  review  the  premises  be- 
hind the  policies  of  each  side,  so  that  there 
will  be  the  maximum  possibility  for  being 
able  to  work  successfully  together  down  the 
road.  Personal  contact  in  this  regard,  we 
feel,  is  very  important. 

From  our  standpoint,  we  found  the 
meetings  to  provide  a  useful  opportunity  to 
reaffirm — to  identify  and  to  discuss  a 
sustainable  basis  for  constructive  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  On  the 
Namibia- Angola  negotiations,  yes.  On  the 
broader  questions  of  regional  security  and 
how  it  might  be  strengthened  in  southern 
Africa,  yes.  And  also  on  how  we  can  best 
encourage  a  process  which  we  believe  to  be 
underway  of  constructive  change  in  South 
Africa  toward  a  system  based  upon  consent, 
and  away  from  a  system  based  on  legally 
entrenched  racism. 


So  in  that  sense  the  Minister  was  simply 
saying  that  he  hasn't  been  asked  to  com- 
ment upon  it,  apart  from  by  the  press.  I 
mean,  he  hasn't  had  a  proposition  along 
those  lines  put  before  him  by  us  or  by 
anyone  else. 

Q.  What  is  the  American  view? 

A.  We  have  an  open  mind.  We're  pre- 
pared to  look  at  the  various  questions  that 
are  raised  by  the  Angola  Government  as  to 
how  tbf  Namibia  transition  and  its  own 
security  could  be  addressed  under  the 
framework  that  we're  suggesting.  So  we 
rule  out  nothing  a  priori,  but  I  don't  want  to 
imply  that  there  is  a  proposal  along  those 
lines  that  has  any  concrete  status  as  an 
American  proposal  or  a  Contact  Group 
proposal  or  anything  else. 


Q.  Are  the  Americans  going  to  negotiate 
with  the  Cubans  on  this  issue  directly?  Is 
there  any  consideration  of  that?  Have  they 
asked  the  Cubans  whether  they're  willing  to 
pull  out? 

A.  We  are  negotiating  this  as  a  catalyst 
between  the  parties  who  are  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  region — those  who  live 
there — I  mean  those  who  live  there  per- 
manently— and  we  don't  think  that  it  would 
be  a  confidence-building  measure  for  any- 
one if  we  were  to  start  implying  that  the 
solution  lay  elsewhere,  that  we  were  going 
to  be  involved  in  an  act  of  deciding  the  fate 
of  others  over  their  heads.  That's  just  not 
the  approach  we  have  taken,  and  we  haven't 
been  asked  to  take  that  approach  by  any  of 
the  parties  concerned. 


Q.  What  about  the  multinational  force 
idea?  He  seemed  cool  to  the  idea.  Who  was 
supporting  it?  How  far  has  this  proposal 
gone? 

A.  It  is  described  in  various  media  as  a 
proposal.  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  beyond 
saying  that  it's  not,  at  this  point,  a  concrete 
proposition  that's  being  put  before  any 
party.  It  is  among  the  possibilities  that 
hypothetically  one  might  talk  about. 


69  For  the  text  of  Foreign  Minister  Botha's 
remarks,  see  supra. 


Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  are  the  hangups 
in  this  whole  thing?  I  know  that's  a  general 
question,  but  over  the  past  6  months  we've 
been  told  an  agreement  is  imminent,  and 
then  it  never  quite  comes  about.  I'm  just 
wondering  if  you  could  just  detail  what  are 
the  problems? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  have  anything  terribly 
new  to  add  to  that  question.  We  have 
achieved  agreement  on  virtually  all  the 
Namibia  issues.  As  I've  said,  there  are  a 
couple  of  outstanding  ones — at  latest 
count,  about  one  and  a  half — that  relate  to 
Resolution  435  in  the  Namibia  process  it- 
self;  and,   of  course,   there   is   this   other 
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question  of  the  necessity  of  getting  a  com- 
mitment on  the  issue  of  Cuban  troop  with- 
drawal. 

That's  to  be  technical  about  it.  To  be 
more  philosophical  about  it,  I  don't  think  I 
could  have  put  it  better  myself  than  the 
South  African  Foreign  Minister  put  it  when 
he  said  there's  a  problem  of  trust. 

When  we  started  out  this  exercise,  the 
position  on  the  one  side  was  the  Cubans 
might  go  after  Namibia's  independence, 
which  is  asking  the  people  who  distrust  that 
promise  to  take  it  on  faith — and  that  works 
both  ways.  We  are  the  first  to  say  that  there 
is  a  gulf  of  trust  in  the  region  which  we  are 
seeking  to  overcome,  and  that  the  problem 
of  trust  or  distrust  exists  on  both  sides.  So  I 
think  that's  the  underlying  question  which 
our  negotiation  is  designed  to  try  and  reme- 
dy. 


Q.  At  what  point  do  we  want  the  Cuban 
troops  to  withdraw  and  at  what  point  do  the 
South  Africans  want  the  Cuban  troops  to 
withdraw?  Is  there  unanimity  of  agreement 
there  at  what  stage  we  want  the  Cubans  to 
withdraw  from  Angola? 

A.  I  would  just  indicate  at  this  point  that 
we're  in  the  middle  of  a  bargaining  process 
as  honest  brokers.  And,  again,  neither  side 
in  any  negotiation  can  expect  to  get  the 
total  of  its  desired  maximum  position.  But  it 
is  our  view  that  we  need  to  get  this  kind  of 
an  agreement/commitment  on  parallel 
withdrawal  in  order  for  us  to  get  a  Namibian 
settlement,  and  on  that  there's  no  disagree- 
ment, and  it's  just  a  fact  of  life. 


Q.  A  simple  one:  You  used  the  word 
"parallelism."  What  exactly  do  you  have  in 
mind  there? 

A.  U.N.  Resolution  435  begins  on  date 
"X"  and  that  is  the  beginning  of  Phase  III. 
Independence  of  Namibia  comes  on  day 
"Y"  and  that's  the  end  of  Phase  HI,  and  the 
difference  between  those  two  dates  will,  at  a 
minimum,  be  7  to  8  months  and  it  could 
well  be  a  year  or  whatever,  depending  on 
how  long  it  takes  the  Constituent  Assembly 
to  organize  itself,  to  do  its  work,  to  write  a 
constitution  and  so  forth. 

What  we  mean  by  "parallelism"  is  that  in 
the  context  of  Phase  III,  which  provides  in 


detail  for  South  African  troop  withdrawal 
from  Namibia,  that  Cubans  would  be  with- 
drawn from  Angola. 


Q.  Two  questions,  away  from  Angola 
and  Namibia  but  on  South  Africa.  In  the 
meetings  today,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about 
two  issues  and  whether  they  came  up. 

One,  destablization  allegations  in  other 
parts  of  southern  Africa  and  their  effects  on 
friends  like  Zambia,  or  Malawi  by  South 
Africa;  and,  two,  human  rights  with  respect 
to  recent  bannings  in  South  Africa.  Did 
those  come  up  today? 

A.  As  was  indicated  in  the  statement  that 
was  made  by  the  South  African  Foreign 
Minister,  we  did  discuss  a  range  of  interna- 
tional, regional  and  bilateral  issues.  Yes,  we 
did  discuss  regional  stability  in  southern 
Africa  in  several  of  the  meetings  that  he  had 
today  in  the  building. 

We  discussed  the  situation  as  we  saw  it 
and  heard  their  views  on  a  number  of  other 
countries  in  the  region,  and  the  importance 
of  working  to  bolster  rather  than  un- 
dermine security.  That  means,  obviously, 
we  talked  about  such  countries  as  the  ones 
you  mentioned — Mozambique,  Zambia, 
Zimbabwe,  and  so  forth. 

We  also  had  an  exchange  of  views,  as  the 
Foreign  Minister  indicated,  on  develop- 
ments inside  South  Africa  itself. 


Q.  How  would  you  characterize  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Contact  Group?  For 
instance,  France  was  very  critical  last  month 
of  the  U.S.  mention  of  a  Cuban  withdrawal. 

A.  I  wouldn't  go  beyond  what  we  have 
said.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Western 
Five  Foreign  Ministers  a  little  over  a  month 
ago  in  which  we  reviewed  the  bidding, 
made  clear  on  all  sides  that  there  was  an 
acceptance  of  the  reality  that  this  was  the 
only  way  to  get  a  settlement.  I  think  it's  fair 
to  say  that  we  and  our  allies  are  all  working, 
all  rowing  in  the  same  direction. 

We  may  have  different  public  formula- 
tion, but  I  think  we  share  the  same  assess- 
ment of  the  reality. 

Q.  Thank  you. 
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Prepared  Statement  by  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs 
(Lyman)  Before  Two  Subcommittees  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  December 
2,  1982  {Extract)™ 

Export  Controls  and 
Constructive  Engagement 
in  Southern  Africa 

Chairman  Wolpe  and  Chairman 
Bingham,  the  administration  welcomes  this 
opportunity  to  testify  before  your  respec- 
tive committees  concerning  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward South  Africa  and  the  role  that  eco- 
nomic, trade  and  investment  policy  play  in 
U.S. -South  African  relations.  In  the  context 
of  this  hearing,  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
responding  to  the  committees'  interest  in 
the  broader  approach  of  U.S.  relations  with 
South  Africa,  our  policy  of  constructive 
engagement.  To  put  the  economic  issues  in 
perspective,  let  me  then  begin  with  an  over- 
view of  administration  policy. 

U.S.  policy  objectives  toward  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  include:  fostering  move- 
ment toward  a  system  of  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  away  from  the 
racial  policy  of  apartheid  both  as  a  form  of 
racial  discrimination  and  national  political 
disenfranchisement  of  blacks,  continued  ac- 
cess to  four  strategic  nonfuel  minerals 
where  the  United  States  and  OECD  coun- 
tries are  either  import-or  price-dependent 
on  South  Africa,  assuring  the  strategic  secu- 
rity of  the  Cape  Sea  routes  through  which 
pass  vital  U.S.  oil  supplies  from  the  Middle 
East,  and  regional  security  in  southern 
Africa.  Peace  and  stability  are  needed  so 
that  this  key  region  can  develop  and 
prosper,  so  that  peaceful  change  can  occur 
in  South  Africa,  and  so  that  the  region  does 
not  slide  into  an  escalating  cycle  of  destruc- 
tive cross-border  violence  exploited  by  our 
adversaries  as  we  are  pursuing  these  goals. 
Our  objectives  are  pursued  through  a  re- 
gional policy  of  constructive  engagement, 
constructive    engagement    not    only    with 


70  Controls  on  Exports  to  South  Africa:  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittees  on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade  and  on  Africa  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh 
Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1983),  pp. 
172-180. 


South  Africa,  but  with  all  the  states  of  the 
region.  The  specific  components  of  our 
regional  approach  include:  first,  interna- 
tionally recognized  independence  for 
Namibia;  second,  internationally  supported 
programs  of  economic  development  in  all 
the  developing  countries  of  the  region; 
third,  a  negotiated  framework  that  will  per- 
mit agreement  on  the  issue  of  withdrawal  of 
Cuban  troops  from  Angola;  fourth,  detente 
between  South  Africa  and  the  other  states 
in  the  region;  and  fifth,  peaceful,  evolution- 
ary change  in  South  Africa  itself  away  from 
apartheid  and  toward  a  system  of  govern- 
ment to  be  defined  by  South  Africans  them- 
selves, but  firmly  rooted  in  the  principle  of 
government  by  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  United  States  is  presently  leading  a 
major  diplomatic  effort  designed  to  achieve 
independence  for  the  territory  of  Namibia 
based  on  implementation  of  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  435. 

In  a  separate  but  parallel  negotiating 
process,  the  United  States  is  seeking  to 
resolve  the  related  issue  of  the  presence  of 
Cuban  forces  in  adjacent  Angola,  with  the 
impact  that  their  presence  has  in  terms  of 
southern  African  regional  security. 

The  United  States  believes  that  a  resolu- 
tion of  these  conflicts  is  essential  to  build  a 
regional  climate  conducive  to  constructive 
change  inside  South  Africa  away  from 
apartheid.  U.S.  policy  toward  South  Africa 
is  thus  both  a  bilateral  policy  and  also  an 
important  part  of  our  policy  toward  a  key 
region,  a  region  also  vital  in  global  terms. 

President  Reagan  indicated  that  the 
United  States  views  the  apartheid  system  as 
repugnant  to  basic  U.S.  values.  He  has 
stated  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  sincere  and 
honest  effort  to  move  away  from  apartheid 
in  South  Africa,  the  United  States  should  be 
helpful  in  encouraging  that  process.71  On 
this  basis,  the  United  States  has  indicated  to 
South  Africa  that  relations  with  the  United 
States  are  based  on  the  commitment  of  the 
South  African  Government  to  reform  away 
from  apartheid  and  on  South  African  coop- 
eration in  moving  toward  an  internationally 
recognized  settlement  for  Namibian  inde- 
pendence. 

The  United  States  has  no  blueprint  for  a 
future  political  system  for  South  Africa.  Nor 
would  we  have  a  right  to  attempt  to  impose 
such  a  plan  if  we  had  one.  We  do  have  a 
right  to  ask  South  Africa  to  respect  the  same 


71  See  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents, 
1981,  document  592. 
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universal  principles  of  human  rights  and 
human  freedoms  that  we  seek  for  peoples 
everywhere. 

For  all  South  Africans,  as  for  people 
everywhere,  we  ask  government  based 
squarely  on  the  freely  expressed  consent  of 
the  governed.  South  Africa's  present  system 
of  government  is  not,  although  there  are 
signs  of  a  willingness  to  move  toward  such 
government. 

The  subcommittee  has  asked  whether,  as 
a  result  of  its  apartheid  policy,  the  Depart- 
ment considers  South  Africa  to  be  a  gross 
violator  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  The  Department's  view  with 
respect  to  the  human  rights  situation  in 
South  Africa  is  expressed  in  some  detail  in 
our  annual  human  rights  report  to  Con- 
gress.72 The  Department  would  not  argue 
that  South  Africa  is  not  a  violator  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights.  However, 
the  Department  does  not  advocate  a  formal 
determination  that  South  Africa  (or  any 
other  country)  is  a  gross  violator,  because 
such  determinations  are  barriers  to  di- 
alogue that  might  serve  to  induce  the 
human  rights  improvements  that  we  seek. 
In  situations  where  there  is  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations,  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  is  being  carried  out  by  refraining 
from  security  assistance  and  from  issuance 
of  licenses  for  crime  control  equipment. 
However,  formal  designations  would  large- 
ly rob  the  legislation  of  its  desired  effect  by 
signaling  to  the  designated  party  that  the 
United  States  saw  no  hope  for  improve- 
ment. 

Apartheid  is  by  no  means  the  only  system 
by  which  contemporary  governments  deny 
citizens  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly, 
the  right  to  democratic  participation  in  gov- 
ernment, and  equality  under  the  law.  Gov- 
ernment by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed  remains  a  rare  commodity  in  our 
world.  The  principles  of  freedom,  equality, 
democracy,  and  the  standards  of  human 
rights  which  so  many  endorse  for  South 
Africa  are  also  utterly  absent  from  the  polit- 
ical practice  of  many  other  nations  not 
similarly  subject  to  either  the  scrutiny  or 
sanctions  applied  to  South  Africa.  This  dou- 
ble standard  has  itself  hindered  construc- 
tive changes  in  that  country  by  persuading 
some  South  Africans  that  their  country  will 


72  Reference  to  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices  for  1981:  Report  Submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate  by  the 
Department  of  State  (Washington,  February  1982), 
pp.  232-258. 


always  be  singled  out  for  negative  pressure 
and  be  held  accountable  to  standards  not 
applied  uniformly  elsewhere,  and  by  per- 
suading others  that  constructive  change, 
when  it  does  occur,  will  not  be  honestly 
recognized  for  what  it  is. 

The  United  States  is  looking  beyond 
mere  expressions  of  sympathy  and  outrage 
toward  practical  and  effective  means  to  help 
end  apartheid.  This  hearing  focuses  specific 
attention  on  the  export  of  several  items  to 
South  Africa,  but  might  be  said  to  address 
the  general  issue  of  what  influence  we  have 
to  foster  change  in  South  Africa.  The  real 
issue  is  whether  a  policy  of  denial  is,  in  and 
of  itself,  going  to  cause  such  disruption  in 
the  South  African  economy  that  the  South 
African  Government  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  abandon  apartheid.  We  believe  that  the 
change  we  wish  to  see  in  South  Africa  is 
more  likely  to  take  place  in  a  relationship  of 
mutual  confidence. 

The  committees  have  asked  for  an  expla- 
nation of  how  trade  controls  relate  general- 
ly to  U.S.  relations  with  South  Africa.  I 
speak  to  this  question  and  to  the  question  of 
what  role  a  regime  of  trade  controls  can 
play  in  the  effective  pursuit  of  peaceful, 
evolutionary  change  in  South  Africa  away 
from  apartheid. 

The  United  States  has  restricted  trade 
with  South  Africa  since  1961  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  as  a  means  of  denial  and 
symbolic  disassociation  from  its  racial  sys- 
tem. A  strict  U.S.  arms  embargo  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  mandatory  U.N.  arms  embargo 
in  1977. 

The  decision  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion to  go  beyond  the  mandatory  arms 
embargo  to  also  restrict  all  exports  to  the 
police  and  military  was  not  similarly  emulat- 
ed by  other  nations.  A  call  by  oil  exporting 
countries  for  a  boycott  of  oil  shipments  to 
South  Africa  met  with  very  mixed  adher- 
ence. 

Experience  presents  questions  that  may 
legitimately  be  asked  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  trade  controls  as  a  coercive  instrument  of' 
foreign  policy  with  regard  to  South  Africa. 
It  would  seem  a  fair  assumption  to  make 
that  symbolism  per  se  is  not  the  only  objec- 
tive of  trade  controls  implemented  for  for- 
eign policy  purposes.  Trade  controls  are 
also  expected  to  have  a  substantive  impact 
on  the  situation  which  one  is  trying  to 
affect,  in  this  instance,  South  Africa's  apart- 
heid policies. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  effect  of  trade 
controls    on    internal    change    in    South 
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Africa?  There  are  some  rather  particular 
results.  Over  the  course  of  the  past  20 
years,  South  Africa  has  developed  the 
world's  tenth  largest  arms  industry  and  is 
now  becoming  an  exporter  of  arms.  Over 
the  course  of  the  past  10  years,  South  Africa 
has  become  a  world  leader  in  synthetic  fuel 
production.  Over  the  course  of  the  past  5 
years,  South  Africa  has  made  giant  strides 
toward  nuclear  self-sufficiency  as  regards 
the  production  and  fabrication  of  low  en- 
riched uranium. 

The  logic  of  this  sequence  does  not  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  controls  should  be 
abolished.  On  the  contrary,  this  administra- 
tion has  continued  to  implement  a  wide  set 
of  controls  on  trade  and  exports  to  South 
Africa.  But  we  do  need  to  question  seriously 
the  efficacy  of  particular  controls,  to  look 
carefully  at  them  to  see  whether  they  are 
indeed  fulfilling  their  objective — in  some 
cases  whether  the  objective  is  better  ad- 
dressed by  other  policy  tools.  The  criteria 
should  be  the  impact  these  controls  have  on 
events  in  the  country.  The  record  shows 
that  controls  have  encouraged  greater  self- 
sufficiency,  and  that  they  have  not  in  them- 
selves been  sufficient  to  encourage  a  proc- 
ess of  change. 

The  point  of  our  policy  is  not  merely  to 
criticize  or  seem  to  criticize  practices  of  a 
government.  If  our  views  are  to  have  effect, 
our  objective  must  be  to  devise  and  imple- 
ment an  effective  and  constructive  means 
[of]  policy  by  which  the  United  States  can 
encourage  genuine  change  in  South  Africa. 

As  described  earlier,  the  objective  of 
constructive  engagement  is  to  create  a  cli- 
mate of  confidence  in  which  persons  can  be 
encouraged  to  make  difficult  changes,  on 
Namibia  and  on  domestic  change.  In  specif- 
ic reference  to  export  controls,  we  need  to 
maintain  those  controls  which  serve  as  an 
instrument  for  symbolically  and  substan- 
tively disassociating  ourselves  from  the 
apartheid  regime  in  South  Africa.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  regime 
of  controls  or  coercive  leverage  by  itself  is  a 
sufficient  means  to  encourage  the  process 
of  change  in  South  Africa.  In  that  regard, 
we  oppose  proposals  for  total  embargoes  to 
South  Africa. 

The  United  States  has  identified  three 
areas  where  significant  change  is  underway 
in  South  Africa,  and  which  can  lead  to 
meaningful  reform  away  from  apartheid: 
economic  growth,  education,  and  trade 
union  development.  In  order  to  help  insure 
that  the  change  which  is  beginning  to  take 
place  moves  in  a  peaceful  direction  away 


from  apartheid,  the  administration  has 
moved  to  support  people  and  programs 
both  inside  and  outside  the  government  in 
South  Africa  seeking  to  develop  a  new  non- 
racial  system.  As  this  hearing  focuses  on 
trade  controls  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy,  let  me  address  the  relationship  be- 
tween economic  growth  and  movement 
away  from  apartheid  as  it  affects  our  policy 
and  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  private  sector. 

The  South  African  Government  and  its 
business  Community  even  more  so  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  not  possible  to  segregate 
South  Africa  economically  into  separate 
economies.  The  growth  of  the  economy  has 
resulted  in  a  growing  demand  for  skilled 
manpower.  While  South  Africa's  economic 
growth  was  historically  based  on  the  exploi- 
tation of  unskilled  black  labor,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  modern  diversified  economic 
system  requires  that  blacks  be  included  on 
an  equal  wage  base  with  whites.  Economic 
growth,  therefore,  renders  ineffective  the 
apartheid  political  system.  The  United 
States  has  traditionally  supported  American 
private  sector  trade  and  investment  in 
South  Africa.  While  not  promoting  U.S. 
trade  and  investment  in  South  Africa,  we 
opposed  disinvestment  by  U.S.  firms  from 
South  Africa  and  have  supported  the  Sul- 
livan Principles,  a  voluntary  code  of  fair 
employment  practices. 

The  Reagan  administration  believes  that 
U.S.  firms  can  help  to  foster  meaningful 
change  away  from  apartheid.  U.S.  economic 
interests  in  South  Africa  are  substantial. 
Two-way  trade  totaled  over  $5.3  billion  in 
1981,  with  the  United  States  holding  its 
position  as  South  Africa's  leading  trading 
partner.  U.S.  direct  investment  in  South 
Africa  now  stands  at  over  $2.5  billion.  Over 
200  U.S.  firms,  affiliates,  and  subsidiaries 
do  business  in  South  Africa.  While  the 
United  States  continues  to  fully  adhere  to 
the  arms  embargo,  the  vast  majority  of  U.S. 
exports  to  South  Africa  are  unaffected  by 
any  special  export  controls. 

I  have  prepared  for  the  committee  a 
detailed  description  of  the  legislative  and 
administrative  mechanisms  of  controls 
which  are  currently  being  administered.  In 
the  detailed  description,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  existing  controls  are  substantial. 
The  arms  embargo  remains  fully  in  force, 
and  remains  an  important  symbol  of  disas- 
sociation  from  apartheid.  Where  changes 
have  been  made  in  other  controls,  such  as 
those  made  earlier  this  year  and  discussed 
with  this  committee,  they  were  made  be- 
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cause  they  were  found  to  be  counter- 
productive and  to  be  having  no  effect  in 
encouraging  the  process  of  change. 


Document  579 

Statement  by  the  Alternate  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  (Luce)  Before  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  December  9,  198273 

Explanation  of  U.S.  Vote 
on  U.N.  General  Assembly 
Resolution  37/69 

Mr.  President,  in  our  statement  during 
the  debate  on  this  agenda  item,74  we  reiter- 
ated our  profound  and  longstanding  op- 
position to  apartheid.  We  also  explained 
why  we  believe  our  policy  of  constructive 
engagement  is  more  likely  to  bring  about 
positive  changes  in  South  Africa  than  is  the 
policy  of  all-out  confrontation,  punishment, 
and  isolation  of  South  Africa,  which  is  the 
philosophical  basis  of  these  resolutions. 
Thus,  while  our  objective — an  end  to  rac- 
ism in  South  Africa — is  not  fundamentally 
different  from  the  objective  the  resolutions 
seek  to  promote,  the  means  by  which  we 
think  this  objective  can  best  be  achieved  are 
so  profoundly  different  from  those  the 
resolutions  advocate,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
vote  against  all  of  them  except  A/37/L.27, 
"United  Nations  Trust  Fund  for  South 
Africa." 

Beyond  our  fundamental  difference  in 
approach,  there  are  many  specific  elements 
in  the  resolutions  which  we  find  unaccepta- 
ble. At  this  time,  I  want  to  address  only  a 
few  of  them: 

— The  African  National  Congress  is  com- 
mended for  intensifying  armed  struggle 
against  the  South  African  Government. 
Moreover,  nowhere  in  the  resolutions  do 
we  find  any  language  urging  reconciliation, 
negotiations,  mutual  understanding,  and 
the  like.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
attitudes  within  this  body  when  resolutions 
urge  war  and  forget  peace. 


How  can  we  ignore,  Mr.  President,  the 
first  statement  in  Article  I,  Chapter  I,  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  says  that  the 
very  first  purpose  of  this  organization  is: 

"To  maintain  international  peace  and 
security,  and  to  that  end  ...  75  to  bring 
about  by  peaceful  means  (I  repeat,  by 
peaceful  means),  and  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  justice  and  international 
law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  or  situations  which  might 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

The  "armed  struggle"  which  these 
resolutions  endorse  is  by  definition  not  a 
peaceful  means  of  solving  what  we  all  ac- 
knowledge is  a  morally  repugnant  and  dan- 
gerous situation.  These  resolutions,  there- 
fore, are  directly  contrary  to  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter and  to  the  most  fundamental  principle 
on  which  it  is  based. 

— The  United  States  is  specifically  de- 
nounced, in  preambular  paragraph  21  of 
Resolution  A/37/L.17,  entitled  "Situation 
in  South  Africa,"76  for  providing  "comfort 
and  encouragement  to  the  racist  regime  of 
South  Africa."  This  is  a  deliberate  distor- 
tion of  our  policy,  implying  that  my  govern- 
ment supports  racism  and  racists.  It  does 
not;  and  we  utterly  reject  such  allegations. 
We  therefore  call  for  a  separate  vote  on  this 
paragraph. 

— Likewise,  in  operative  paragraph  3  of 
the  same  resolution,  "major  Western  Pow- 
ers" are  accused  of  encouraging  South  Afri- 
can aggression  against  its  neighbors.  This  is 
another  slander.  The  United  States  has  in 
no  way  supported  South  African  aggression 
against  anyone.  Quite  the  contrary,  in  fact. 
We  were  the  first  major  country  to  impose 
an  arms  embargo  against  South  Africa,  in 
1962;77  and  we  have  been  among  the  most 
stringent  in  enforcement  of  our  arms  em- 
bargo. As  for  economic  and  cultural  sanc- 
tions, there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to 
suppose  they  would  have  any  practical  ef- 
fect on  South  Africa's  relations  with  its 
neighbors,  except  perhaps  to  heighten  ten- 
sions and  make  armed  conflict  more  likely. 

— In  the  resolution  on  "Military  and  Nu- 
clear Collaboration  With  South  Africa,"78 


73  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN  175-(82),  December  9,  1982. 

74  See  document  567. 


75  Ellipsis  appears  in  the  source  text. 

76  Infra. 

77  The  United  States  announced  on  October 
19,  1962  that  it  forbade  the  sale  of  arms  to  South 
Africa  which  could  be  used  to  enforce  apartheid;  it 
announced  on  August  2,  1963  that  it  would  end 
the  sale  of  all  arms  to  South  Africa,  effective  at  the 
end  of  1963. 

™  U.N.  document  A/37/L.20. 
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the  United  States,  Israel,  and  other  "West- 
ern countries"  are  denounced  for  assisting 
South  Africa  "in  its  nuclear  plans."  This 
also  is  simply  not  true.  The  United  States  is 
committed  to  a  nuclear  policy  intended  to 
prevent  the  development  or  acquisition  of 
nuclear  explosive  devices  by  any  non-nucle- 
ar-weapon state.  Under  United  States  law, 
no  nuclear  materials,  equipment,  or  sensi- 
tive nuclear  technology  may  be  exported  to 
any  non-nuclear-weapon  state  unless  all  its 
nuclear  facilities  are  covered  by  IAEA  safe- 
guards. Moreover,  South  Africa  is  not  a 
party  to  the  NPT.  We  have  long  insisted 
that  NPT  adherence  is  also  a  precondition 
for  supply  of  U.S.  nuclear  fuel  for  South 
Africa's  reactors.  As  a  practical  matter,  no 
United  States  licenses  for  export  of  nuclear 
materials  or  equipment  to  South  Africa 
have  been  issued  by  the  United  States  since 
1975.  We  are  actively  engaged  in  a  dialogue 
with  South  Africa  designed  to  further  the 
foregoing  nonproliferation  objectives  in 
that  country,  as  elsewhere  around  the 
world. 

— The  United  States  is  attacked  for  con- 
tinuing and  increasing  what  is  called  "eco- 
nomic collaboration"  with  South  Africa.  It 
is  nowhere  even  noted,  however,  that  over 
40  African  countries  carry  on  active  trade 
with  South  Africa,  in  many  cases  in  very 
substantial  amounts.  In  1980,  South  African 
exports  to  the  rest  of  Africa  grew  by  50 
percent  over  1979,  to  more  than  1  billion 
rand,  and  they  remained  over  the  billion 
rand  level  in  1981.  South  African  imports 
from  the  rest  of  Africa  increased  by  10.1 
percent  in  1980  and  another  10.3  percent  in 
1981.  There  is  also  active  trade  between 
South  Africa  and  countries  of 
COMECON — the  Soviet  and  East  Europe- 
an economic  bloc — with  South  Africa  im- 
porting $51  million  worth  of  goods  from 
COMECON  countries  in  1981,  as  com- 
pared to  $38  million  in  1980.  Regrettably, 
this  hypocrisy — condemning  the  United 
States  for  trading  with  South  Africa  while 
continuing  to  do  so  oneself — is  not  limited 
to  African  and  Communist  bloc  countries. 
For  example,  in  this  year's  general  debate, 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Sweden  called  for 
the  imposition  of  "comprehensive  manda- 
tory sanctions  against  South  Africa."79  Yet, 
trade  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1981  reveal 
that  exports  to  South  Africa  continue  to  rise 
faster  than  to  any  other  country  in  Sweden's 
international  trade,  and  that  South  Africa 


ranks  as  Sweden's  23d  biggest  customer,  up 
from  35th  in  1978.  Moreover,  the  South 
African  Government's  Foreign  Trade  Orga- 
nization lists  Sweden  as  one  of  the  country's 
10  most  important  suppliers. 

— The  IMF  is  condemned  for  making  a 
loan  to  South  Africa,80  and  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  is  applauded  for  expelling  it.81 
This  effort  to  turn  the  specialized  agencies 
into  political  footballs  can  only  serve  to 
undermine  their  missions  of  real  service  to 
all  countries  and  peoples.  Indeed,  to  expel 
a  country  from  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
and  I  stress  Universal,  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  organization's  very  name  and  purpose. 

— Expanded  assistance  for  South  African 
national  liberation  movements  from  U.N. 
agencies  is  urged,  while  the  legitimacy  of 
these  movements'  armed  struggle  is  reaf- 
firmed. Once  again,  this  undermines  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  principles  of  this 
organization — the  peaceful  settlement  of 
conflicts.  We  have  repeatedly  stated  our 
opposition  to  the  use  of  any  U.N.  funds  for 
the  support  of  so-called  national  liberation 
movements,  most  especially  those  engaged 
in  armed  struggle.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
passed  legislation  this  year  which  forbids 
any  funds  provided  for  international  or- 
ganizations and  programs  from  being  made 
available  for  the  U.S.  proportionate  share  of 
any  programs  for  the  PLO  or  SWAPO.  This 
clearly  signals  that  our  opposition  to  U.N. 
assistance  to  national  liberation  movements 
is  no  longer  merely  rhetorical.  In  the  case  of 
the  PLO  and  SWAPO,  we  have  already 
begun  to  take  action  to  withhold  our  share 
of  funds  from  U.N.  programs  assisting 
them.  If  U.N.  aid  to  ANC  and  PAC  con- 
tinues, the  United  States  may  well  find  it 
necessary  to  implement  similar  measures. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  elements  in 
the  apartheid  resolutions  which  we  find 
objectionable,  Mr.  President,  and  I  hope 
our  discussion  of  them  makes  clear  to  this 
Assembly  why  we  are  voting  "No."  More- 
over, we  find  it  regrettable  that  on  a  matter 
of  such  widespread  concern,  the  sponsors 
of  the  resolutions  did  not  see  fit  to  hold 
advance  consultations  on  them  outside 
their  own  group,  nor  to  make  any  real  effort 
to  bring  about  the  widest  possible  consen- 
sus behind  these  resolutions.  There  is,  after 
all,  a  very  broad  international  consensus 


79  Reference  is  to  Swedish  Foreign  Minister 
Lennart  Bodstrom's  address  before  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  October  15,  1982.  For  text,  see 
U.N.  document  A/37/PV.33. 


80  See  document  568. 

81  At  the  17th  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  at  Lausanne,  May  22-July  4,  1974,  the 
members  voted  to  deny  participation  to  South 
Africa. 
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against  apartheid,  which  we  share;  and  it 
should  be  possible  to  pass  anti-apartheid 
resolutions  by  consensus. 

With  regard  to  the  resolution  entitled 
"United  Nations  Trust  Fund  for  South 
Africa,"  my  delegation  is  pleased  to  join 
consensus  in  favor  of  it.  Our  support,  more- 
over, is  more  than  rhetorical.  We  have 
given  $400,000  annually  to  this  fund.  A 
related  example  of  concrete  support  for 
South  African  blacks  is  our  $  1  million  annu- 
al contribution  to  the  U.N.  education  and 
training  program  for  South  Africa.  On  a 
bilateral  basis,  we  have  established  a  pro- 
gram which  will  in  1982  spend  $4  million  to 
bring  117  black  South  Africans,  who  would 
otherwise  be  disadvantaged  by  the  apart- 
heid education  system,  to  the  United  States 
for  university  training.  A  similar  effort  is 
planned  for  1983.  Also  in  1983,  $2.3  mil- 
lion has  been  planned  to  assist  South  Afri- 
can blacks  in  such  fields  as  small  business 
management  training. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize again  that  our  negative  vote  on  9  of 
these  10  resolutions  in  no  way  diminishes 
our  commitment  to  continue  working,  in  a 
practical  and  effective  way,  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  apartheid  and  the  establishment  of 
racial  justice  in  South  Africa. 


Document  580 

Resolutions  37/69-A  and  37/69-C, 
Adopted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
December  9,  1982™ 

"Policies  of  Apartheid  of 
the  Government  of  South 
Africa" 

Situation  in  South  Africa 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  and  reaffirming  its  resolutions  on 
this  question,  particularly  resolution 
36/172  of  17  December  1981, 


82  Source:  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution 
37/69-A,  C.  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolutions 
37/69-A  through  J  (draft  resolutions  A/37/L.17 
through  L.28),  were  adopted  on  December  9, 
1982.  Resolution  37/69-A,  "Situation  in  South 
Africa,"  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  1 18  to  14,  with 


Having  considered  the  reports  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  against  sipartheid,8* 

Reaffirming  that  apartheid  is  a  crime 
against  humanity  and  a  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security, 

Bearing  in  mind  that  it  proclaimed  1982 
International  Year  of  Mobilization  for  Sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa, 

Conscious  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  the  international  communi- 
ty towards  the  oppressed  people  of  South 
Africa  and  their  national  liberation  move- 
ment, as  proclaimed,  in  particular,  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  34 1 1  C  (XXX)  of 
28  November  1975, 

Convinced  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
international  community  to  provide  all  nec- 
essary assistance  to  the  oppressed  people  of 
South  Africa  and  their  national  liberation 
movement  in  their  legitimate  struggle  for 
the  establishment  of  a  democratic  society 
pursuant  to  their  inalienable  rights,  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  contained  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,84 

Commending  the  oppressed  people  of 
South  Africa  and  their  liberation  move- 
ments, particularly  the  African  National 
Congress,  for  intensifying  the  armed  strug- 
gle against  the  racist  regime, 

Reaffirming  that  the  apartheid  regime  is 
totally  responsible  for  precipitating  violent 
conflict  through  its  policy  of  apartheid  and 
inhuman  repression, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  intensification  of 
repression  in  South  Africa,  the  growing 
number  of  deaths   in  detention  and   the 


11  abstentions;  Resolution  37/69-C,  "Com- 
prehensive and  Mandatory  Sanctions  Against 
South  Africa,"  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  1 14  to  10, 
with  19  abstentions. 

Following  are  the  votes  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  resolution  not  printed  here:  37/69-B  (draft 
A/37/L.18),  135  to  3,  with  8  abstentions;  37/69- 
D  (draft  A/37/L.20),  120  to  8,  with  16  absten- 
tions; 37/69-E  (draft  A/37/L.21),  142  to  1,  with  3 
abstentions;  37/69-F  (draft  A/37/L.22),  113  to 
18,  with  10  abstentions;  37/69-G  (draft 
A/37/L.23),  138  to  1,  with  7  abstentions;  37/69- 
H  (draft  A/37/L.26),  134  to  1,  with  9  abstentions; 
37/69-1  (draft  A/37/L.27),  adopted  without  a 
vote;  and  37/69-J  (draft  A/37/L.28),  125  to  6, 
with  13  abstentions.  The  United  States  voted 
against  all  parts  of  this  resolution,  except  37/69-1, 
which  was  adopted  without  a  vote. 

83  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  Thirty- 
seventh  Session  Supplement  No.  22  (A/37/22);  and 
ibid.,  Supplement  No.  22A  (A/37/22/Add.l- 
S/15383/Add.l  and  A/37/22/Add.2- 
S/15383/Add.2).  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

84  General  Assembly  resolution  217  A  (III). 
[Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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imposition  of  death  sentences  on  freedom 
fighters  of  the  African  National  Congress, 

Reaffirming  that  freedom  fighters  of 
South  Africa  should  be  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war  in  accordance  with  Additional  Proto- 
col I85  to  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  12 
August  1 949,86 

Commending  the  courageous  struggle  of 
the  black  workers  of  South  Africa  for  their 
inalienable  rights, 

Condemning  the  policy  of  "bantustaniza- 
tion"  designed  to  dispossess  further  the 
African  majority  of  its  inalienable  rights  and 
to  deprive  it  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  the 
continuing  forced  removals  of  black  people, 
as  an  international  crime, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  growing  number 
of  displaced  and  missing  persons  resulting 
from  the  criminal  policies  of  the  racist  re- 
gime of  South  Africa, 

Reaffirming  that  apartheid  cannot  be  re- 
formed but  must  be  totally  eliminated, 

Denouncing  the  manoeuvres  of  the  racist 
regime  of  South  Africa  to  divide  the  op- 
pressed people  through  so-called  constitu- 
tional dispensations  and  other  means,  and 
commending  the  oppressed  people  for  re- 
jecting those  manoeuvres, 

Recognizing  that  comprehensive  and  man- 
datory sanctions  by  the  Security  Council 
under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  are  essential  to  avert  the 
grave  threat  to  international  peace  and  se- 
curity resulting  from  the  policies  and  ac- 
tions of  the  apartheid  regime  of  South  Africa, 

Considering  that  political,  economic,  mili- 
tary and  any  other  collaboration  with  the 
apartheid  regime  of  South  Africa  encourages 
its  persistent  intransigence  and  defiance  of 
the  international  community  and  its  escalat- 
ing acts  of  repression  and  aggression, 

Reaffirming  that  the  policies  and  actions 
of  the  apartheid  regime,  the  strengthening  of 
its  military  forces  and  its  escalating  acts  of 
aggression,  subversion  and  terrorism 
against  independent  African  States  have 
resulted  in  frequent  breaches  of  the  peace 
and  constitute  a  grave  threat  to  internation- 
al peace  and  security, 

Deploring  the  attitude  of  those  Western 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil that  have  so  far  prevented  the  Council 


85  A/32/144,  annex  I.  [Footnote  in  the  source 
text.] 

86  United  Nations,  Treaty  Series,  vol.  75,  Nos. 
970-973.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 


from  adopting  comprehensive  sanctions 
against  that  regime  under  Chapter  VII  of 
the  Charter, 

Condemning  all  military,  nuclear  and  other 
collaboration  by  certain  Western  States  and 
Israel  with  South  Africa, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  pronouncements, 
policies  and  actions  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  which  have 
provided  comfort  and  encouragement  to 
the  racist*  regime  of  South  Africa, 

Concerned  that  some  Western  countries 
and  Israel  continue  military  and  nuclear  co- 
operation with  South  Africa,  in  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  Security  Council 
resolution  418  (1977),  of  4  November 
1977,  and  have  failed  to  prevent  corpora- 
tions, institutions  and  individuals  within 
their  jurisdiction  from  carrying  out  such  co- 
operation, 

Gravely  concerned  that  the  racist  regime  of 
South  Africa  has  continued  to  obtain  milita- 
ry equipment  and  ammunition,  as  well  as 
technology  and  know-how,  to  develop  its 
armaments  industry  and  to  acquire  nuclear- 
weapon  capability, 

Recognizing  that  any  nuclear-weapon 
capability  of  the  racist  regime  of  South 
Africa  constitutes  a  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security  and  a  grave  menace  to 
Africa  and  the  world, 

Commending  all  States  which  have  pro- 
vided assistance  to  Angola  and  other  front- 
line States  in  accordance  with  the  relevant 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations, 

Condemning  any  encouragement  to  the 
apartheid  regime  in  its  acts  of  aggression, 
direct  or  indirect,  as  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  peace  and  freedom, 

Strongly  condemning  the  activities  of  those 
transnational  corporations  that  continue  to 
collaborate  with  the  apartheid  regime,  espe- 
cially in  the  military,  nuclear,  petroleum 
and  other  fields,  and  of  those  financial 
institutions  that  have  continued  to  provide 
loans  and  credits  to  South  Africa, 

Emphasizing  the  conclusion  of  the  Paris 
Declaration  on  Sanctions  against  South 
Africa  that  the  continuing  political,  eco- 
nomic and  military  collaboration  of  certain 
Western  States  and  their  transnational  cor- 
porations with  the  racist  regime  of  South 
Africa  encourages  its  persistent  in- 
transigence and  defiance  of  the  internation- 
al community  and  constitutes  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  the  elimination  of  the  inhuman  and 
criminal  system  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa, 
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and  the  attainment  of  self-determination, 
freedom  and  national  independence  by  the 
people  of  Namibia,87 

Recalling  and  reaffirming  the  Declaration 
on  South  Africa  contained  in  its  resolution 
34/93  0  of  12  December  1979, 

Commending  the  efForts  of  trade  unions, 
religious  institutions,  student  organizations 
and  anti-apartheid  movements  in  their  cam- 
paigns against  transnational  corporations 
and  financial  institutions  collaborating  with 
the  racist  regime  of  South  Africa, 

1.  Strongly  condemns  the  apartheid  regime 
of  South  Africa  for  its  brutal  repression  and 
indiscriminate  torture  and  killings  of  work- 
ers, schoolchildren  and  other  opponents  of 
apartheid,  and  the  imposition  of  death  sen- 
tences on  freedom  fighters; 

2.  Vehemently  condemns  the  apartheid  re- 
gime for  its  repeated  acts  of  aggression, 
subversion  and  terrorism  against  independ- 
ent African  States,  designed  to  destabilize 
the  whole  of  southern  Africa; 

3.  Reiterates  its  firm  conviction  that  the 
apartheid  regime  has  been  encouraged  to 
undertake  these  criminal  acts  by  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  major  Western  Powers 
against  international  sanctions; 

4.  Condemns  the  policies  of  certain  West- 
ern States,  especially  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Israel,  and  of  their  transna- 
tional corporations  and  financial  institu- 
tions which  have  increased  political,  eco- 
nomic and  military  collaboration  with  the 
racist  regime  of  South  Africa  despite  re- 
peated appeals  by  the  General  Assembly; 

5.  Reaffirms  its  conviction  that  com- 
prehensive and  mandatory  sanctions  by  the 
Security  Council  under  Chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  universally 
applied,  are  the  most  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive means  by  which  the  international  com- 
munity can  assist  the  legitimate  struggle  of 
the  oppressed  people  of  South  Africa  and 
discharge  its  responsibilities  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security; 

6.  Again  urges  the  Security  Council  to 
determine  that  the  situation  in  South  Africa 
and  in  southern  Africa  as  a  whole,  resulting 
from  the  policies  and  actions  of  the  apartheid 
regime  of  South  Africa,  constitutes  a  grave 
and  growing  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security,  and  to  impose  comprehensive 
and  mandatory  sanctions  against  the  regime 
under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter; 


7.  Demands  the  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  of  all  troops  of  the  apart- 
heid regime  of  South  Africa  from  Angola 
and  demands  that  South  Africa  respect  fully 
the  independence,  sovereignty  and  territo- 
rial integrity  of  Angola  and  other  independ- 
ent African  States; 

8.  Further  demands  that  the  racist  regime 
of  South  Africa  pay  full  compensation  to 
Angola  and  other  independent  African 
States  for  the  damage  to  life  and  property 
caused  by  its  acts  of  aggression; 

9.  Urges  all  States  that  have  not  yet  done 
so  to  adopt  separate  and  collective  meas- 
ures for  comprehensive  sanctions  against 
South  Africa,  pending  action  by  the  Securi- 
ty Council; 

10.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  stop  the  supply  of  oil  from 
Brunei  to  South  Africa; 

1 1 .  Requests  all  intergovernmental  or- 
ganizations to  exclude  the  racist  regime  of 
South  Africa  and  to  terminate  all  co-opera- 
tion with  it; 

12.  Expresses  serious  concern  over  the  con- 
tinued granting  of  credits  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  to  the  racist  regime 
of  South  Africa  and  requests  it  to  terminate 
such  credits  forthwith; 

13.  Requests  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  refrain  from  extending  to 
South  Africa  any  facilities  which  may  assist 
it  in  its  nuclear  plans  and,  in  particular,  to 
exclude  South  Africa  from  all  its  technical 
working  groups; 

14.  Again  calls  upon  all  States  and  or- 
ganizations to  refrain  from  any  recognition 
of  or  co-operation  with  the  so-called  "inde- 
pendent" bantustans; 

15.  Appeals  to  all  States  that  have  not  yet 
done  so  to  accede  to  the  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Suppression  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Apartheid;88 

16.  Reaffirms  the  legitimacy  of  the  strug- 
gle of  the  oppressed  people  of  South  Africa 
and  their  national  liberation  movement  by 
all  available  means,  including  armed  strug- 
gle, for  the  seizure  of  power  by  the  people, 
the  elimination  of  the  apartheid  regime  and 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion by  the  people  of  South  Africa  as  a 
whole; 


87  A/CONF.  107/8,  para.  210.  [Footnote  in  the 
source  text.] 


88  General    Assembly    resolution    3068    (XX- 
VIII),  annex.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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17.  Demands  that  the  apartheid  regime 
treat  captured  freedom  fighters  as  prisoners 
of  war  under  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  12 
August  194989  and  Additional  Protocol  I 
thereto;90 

18.  Again  proclaims  its  full  support  of  the 
national  liberation  movement  of  South 
Africa  as  the  authentic  representative  of  the 
people  of  South  Africa  in  their  just  struggle 
for  liberation; 

19.  Appeals  to  all  States  to  provide  all 
necessary  humanitarian,  educational,  finan- 
cial and  other  necessary  assistance  to  the 
oppressed  people  of  South  Africa  and  their 
national  liberation  movement  in  their  legiti- 
mate struggle; 

20.  Urges  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Programme  and  other  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  system  to  expand  their  as- 
sistance to  the  oppressed  people  of  South 
Africa  and  to  the  South  African  liberation 
movements  recognized  by  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity,  namely,  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress  of  South  Africa  and  the  Pan 
Africanist  Congress  of  Azania,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Special  Committee  against 
Apartheid; 

2 1 .  Decides  to  continue  the  authorization 
of  adequate  financial  provision  in  the  bud- 
get of  the  United  Nations  to  enable  those 
liberation  movements  to  maintain  offices  in 
New  York  in  order  to  participate  effectively 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee and  other  appropriate  bodies; 

22.  Invites  all  Governments  and  or- 
ganizations to  assist,  in  consultation  with 
the  national  liberation  movements  of  South 
Africa  and  Namibia,  persons  compelled  to 
leave  South  Africa  because  of  their  objec- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  conscience,  to  serv- 
ing in  the  military  or  police  forces  of  the 
apartheid  regime; 

23.  Reaffirms  the  commitment  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  total  eradication  of 
apartheid  and  the  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  in  which  all  the  people  of 
South  Africa  as  a  whole,  irrespective  of 
race,  colour,  sex  or  creed,  will  enjoy  equal 
and  full  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  and  participate  freely  in  the  de- 
termination of  their  destiny. 


Comprehensive  and  Mandatory 
Sanctions  Against  South  Africa 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  36/172  B  of  17 
December  1981,  the  Paris  Declaration  on 
Sanctions  against  South  Africa91  and  the 
Programme  for  the  International  Year  of 
Mobilization  for  Sanctions  against  South 
Africa,^ 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  against  Apartheid,95 

Considering  that  the  policies  and  actions 
of  the  racist  regime  of  South  Africa,  its 
military  build-up  and  its  nuclear  plans  con- 
stitute a  grave  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security, 

Reaffirming  its  conviction  that  com- 
prehensive and  mandatory  sanctions  by  the 
Security  Council  under  Chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  universally 
applied,  are  the  most  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive means  by  which  the  international  com- 
munity can  assist  the  legitimate  struggle  of 
the  oppressed  people  of  South  Africa  and 
discharge  its  responsibilities  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security, 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  the  ter- 
mination of  military,  nuclear,  economic  and 
technological  collaboration  with  the  racist 
regime  of  South  Africa,  as  well  as  the  cessa- 
tion of  sports,  cultural  and  other  relations 
with  South  Africa, 

Deploring  the  attitude  of  those  Western 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil that  have  so  far  prevented  the  Council 
from  adopting  comprehensive  sanctions 
against  South  Africa  under  Chapter  VII  of 
the  Charter, 

Deploring  also  the  attitude  of  those  States, 
in  particular  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Israel,  which  have  continued  and  in- 
creased their  political,  economic  and  other 
collaboration  with  South  Africa, 

Gravely  concerned  over  the  activities  of 
those  transnational  corporations  that  con- 
tinue to  collaborate  with  the  apartheid  re- 


89  United  Nations,  Treaty  Series,  vol.  75,  Nos. 
970-973.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

90  A/32/144,  annex  I.  [Footnote  in  the  source 
text.] 


91  A/CONF.  107/8,  sect.  X.A.  [Footnote  in  the 
source  text.] 

92  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  Thirty- 
sixth  session,  Supplement  No.  22A  (A/36/22/Add.  1 
and  2),  document  A/36/22/Add.2,  annex.  [Foot- 
note in  the  source  text.] 

93  Ibid.,  Thirty-seventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  22 
(A/37/22);  and  ibid.,  Supplement  No.  22A 
(A/37/22/Add.l-S/15383/Add.l  and 
A/37/22/Add.2-S/15383/Add.2).  [Footnote  in 
the  source  text.] 
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gime,  especially  in  the  petroleum  and  other 
fields,  and  of  those  financial  institutions 
that  have  continued  to  provide  loans  and 
credits  to  South  Africa,  and  over  the  failure 
of  the  States  concerned  to  take  effective 
action  to  prevent  such  collaboration, 

Expressing  serious  concern  over  the  greatly 
increased  investments  in  and  loans  to  South 
Africa  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland, 

Commending  all  States  which  have  taken 
effective  measures,  in  accordance  with  rele- 
vant resolutions,  for  the  elimination  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa, 

Expressing  great  appreciation  to  inter- 
governmental organizations  and  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations,  in  particular  anti- 
apartheid  and  solidarity  movements,  trade 
unions  and  religious  bodies,  as  well  as  cities 
and  other  local  authorities,  which  have 
taken  action  to  isolate  the  racist  regime  of 
South  Africa  and  to  promote  support  for 
comprehensive  sanctions  against  that  re- 
gime, 

Commending  the  decision  taken  by  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  at  its  eighteenth 
Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  expel  South 
Africa  from  the  Union, 

Having  learned  of  the  current  moves  to 
reverse  the  foregoing  decision  taken  at  the 
eighteenth  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union, 

Recognizing  the  important  role  of  the 
mass  media  in  promoting  isolation  of  the 
racist  regime  in  South  Africa  and  com- 
prehensive sanctions  against  South  Africa, 

Commending  the  activities  of  the  Special 
Committee  against  Apartheid,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Centre  against  Apartheid  of  the 
Secretariat  and  the  co-operation  of  Govern- 
ments and  organizations,  in  promoting  the 
widest  possible  support  for  sanctions 
against  South  Africa, 

1.  Requests  all  Governments  and  or- 
ganizations to  continue  activities  in  imple- 
mentation of  the  programme  for  the  Inter- 
national Year  of  Mobilization  for  Sanctions 
against  South  Africa  beyond  1982; 

2.  Requests  all  States,  especially  Western 
States  concerned  and  Israel  to  cease  all 
collaboration  with  the  racist  regime  of 
South  Africa  and  to  implement  the  relevant 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations; 

3.  Requests  all  States  concerned  to  take 
action  against  corporations  and  other  in- 


terests which  violate  the  mandatory  arms 
embargo  against  South  Africa  or  which  are 
involved  in  the  illicit  supply  to  South  Africa 
of  oil  from  States  which  have  imposed  an 
embargo  against  South  Africa; 

4.  Again  requests  the  Security  Council  to 
consider  action  under  Chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  towards  com- 
prehensive and  mandatory  sanctions 
against  South  Africa  and,  in  particular,  to 
take  measures: 

(a)  To  monitor  effectively  and  to  rein- 
force the  mandatory  arms  embargo  against 
South  Africa; 

(b)  To  prohibit  all  co-operation  with 
South  Africa  in  the  military  and  nuclear 
fields; 

(c)  To  prohibit  imports  of  any  military 
equipment  or  components  from  South 
Africa; 

(d)  To  prevent  any  co-operation  or  as- 
sociation with  South  Africa  by  any  military 
alliances; 

(e)  To  impose  an  effective  embargo  on 
the  supply  of  oil  and  oil  products  to  South 
Africa; 

(f)  To  prohibit  financial  loans  to  and 
new  investments  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as 
all  promotion  of  trade  with  South  Africa; 

5.  Requests  and  authorizes  the  Special 
Committee  against  Apartheid  to  intensify  its 
activities  for  the  total  isolation  of  the  racist 
regime  of  South  Africa  and  for  promoting 
comprehensive  and  mandatory  sanctions 
against  South  Africa; 

6.  Urges  all  States  members  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  to  resist  the  strong 
campaign  being  launched  for  the  purpose 
of  reinstating  South  Africa's  membership  in 
the  Union; 

7.  Invites  all  Governments,  parliaments, 
non-governmental  organizations,  anti- 
apartheid  and  solidarity  movements,  trade 
unions,  religious  bodies  and  other  groups 
to  intensify  and  concert  efforts  to  promote 
comprehensive  sanctions  against  South 
Africa  in  co-operation  with  the  Special 
Committee. 
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Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
December  14,  1982*4 

Why  Tambo  Got  a  U.S. 
Visa  and  Mphephu  Did 
Not 

Q.  Why  was  Tambo  given  a  visa  while 
the  President  of  Venda  was  not? 

A.  Mr.  Tambo  was  invited  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  U.N.  Special  Committee  on 
Apartheid,  November  3-7,  at  U.N.  Head- 
quarters in  New  York.  Consistent  with  our 
obligations  under  the  U.N.  Participation 
Act95  and  with  our  responsibilities  as  host  of 
the  United  Nations,  a  visa  was  issued  to  Mr. 
Tambo  for  this  purpose.  As  you  know,  the 
ANC  has  been  accorded  observer  status  by 
the  United  Nations. 

The  so-called  "President"  of  Venda 
homeland  and  four  other  officials  have  ap- 
plied for  U.S.  visas  on  South  African  pass- 
ports and  have  stated  that  their  visit  would 
be  private.  These  applications  are  under 
consideration. 

The  United  States  does  not  recognize 
the  so-called  independent  "homelands." 
We  regard  the  homelands  as  integral  parts 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and  view 
their  inhabitants  as  South  African  citizens. 
We  are  therefore  only  prepared  to  consider 
visa  applications  from  individuals  who  char- 
acterize themselves  as  officials  of  the  so- 
called  independent  homelands  on  the  basis 
of  their  South  African  citizenship  and  docu- 
mentation. 


94  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  posted  statement.  The  statement 
was  posted  in  response  to  a  question  asked  at  the 
Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing  of  De- 
cember 10. 

95  Reference  is  to  P.L.  79-583,  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  enacted  on 
December  20,  1945.  For  text,  see  59  Stat.  619- 
621. 


Statement  by  the  French  Representative  at 
the  United  Xatwns  (Barre  de  Xanteuil) 
Before  the  U.X.  General  Assembly,  December 
15,  1982™ 

Efforts  of  the  Contact 
Group  to  Bring  About  a 
Settlement  in  Namibia 

I  have  the  honour  today  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  Governments  of  Canada, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

As  all  members  of  this  Assembly  are 
aware,  our  five  governments  have  entered 
into  negotiations  to  secure  an  interna- 
tionally recognized  settlement  of  the 
Namibian  problem.  A  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  long  overdue.  In  the  past  few  months 
intensive  efforts  have  been  made  to  over- 
come the  remaining  obstacles. 

During  July  and  August,  consultations 
were  held  in  New  York  between  the  Contact 
Group  and  representatives  of  the  frontline 
states,  Nigeria,  and  the  South  Wrest  Africa 
People's  Organization  (SWAPO),  and  there 
were  concurrent  consultations  with  South 
Africa.  These  talks  enabled  us  to  reach 
agreement  on  important  aspects  of  the  set- 
tlement proposal  that  were  outstanding. 
The  results  of  these  consultations  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Secretary-General  in  Septem- 
ber at  a  meeting  in  which  the  Five,  the 
frontline  states,  Nigeria,  and  SWAPO  par- 
ticipated. 

Our  Foreign  Ministers  met  in  New  York 
on  1  October  and  welcomed  the  acceptance 
by  the  parties  of  the  constitutional  princi- 
ples which  are  to  govern  the  Namibian 
Constituent  Assembly.  They  also  noted  that 
substantial  progress  had  been  made  on  the 
question  of  the  impartiality,  and  on  the  size, 
composition,  and  arrangements  for  deploy- 
ment of  the  military  component  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Transition  Assistance  Group 
(UNTAG).  In  this  regard  we  should  like  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral and  his  staff  for  their  valuable  contribu- 
tion. We  should  also  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  Secretariat  for  its  efforts  to  complete 
preparations   for   the   UNTAG   operation. 

Even  with  this  progress,  however,  some 
issues  still  have  to  be  settled.  The  commit- 


96  Source:  U.N.  document  A/37/PV.105. 
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ment  of  the  Five  to  a  successful  conclusion 
of  this  exercise  remains  firm,  and  Namibian 
independence  remains  our  goal.  We  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  international 
community,  and  more  specifically  the  sover- 
eign states  of  southern  Africa,  that  this 
problem  be  resolved  as  soon  as  possible. 
Our  governments  remain  convinced  that 
only  through  negotiations  will  it  be  possible 
to  achieve  a  lasting  settlement  while  ensur- 
ing Namibian  independence,  which  is  what 
we  all  seek. 

Neither  in  form  and  [nor]  substance  do 
the  draft  resolutions  before  us  today97  rec- 
ognize either  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
situation  or  the  opportunity  that  now  exists 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution.  They  will  not 
bring  the  goal  of  Namibian  independence 
any  closer.  Although  the  Five  have  reserva- 
tions on  numerous  aspects  of  the  draft 
resolutions,  we  shall  abstain  so  as  not  to 
jeopardize  our  role  in  the  negotiations.  Our 
abstentions  are  purely  procedural  and  in  no 
way  imply  any  position  on  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  these  draft  resolutions. 

Intensive  consultations  are  continuing 
on  the  remaining  unsettled  issues.  The 
Contact  Group  wishes  once  again  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  parties  concerned  in  this  effort  if 
we  are  to  succeed. 

The  opportunity  now  exists  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  which  would  make  it 
possible  both  to  strengthen  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  to  foster  economic  development  in 
the  region.  We  see  no  real  alternative  to 
these  negotiations,  other  than  the  continua- 
tion of  the  conflicts  in  the  area,  with  the 
ever-increasing  suffering  that  would  result 
for  the  peoples  of  southern  Africa.  We 
denounce  violence  from  whatever  source 
either  to  promote  or  to  prevent  change.  We 
call  on  the  international  community  for  its 
support  in  the  effort  to  achieve  our  com- 
mon goal  of  peaceful  negotiated  settlement. 


97  Reference  is  to  draft  resolution  A/37/24, 
adopted  as  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution 
37/233  on  December  20.  For  text,  see  document 

585. 


Document  583 

Statement  by  the  Alternate  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  (Lichenstein)  Before  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  December  16,  1982 
(Extract)98 

The  United  States 
Deplores  the  South 
African  Raid  on  Lesotho 


The  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  deeply  deplore  the  South 
African  attack  into  the  neighboring  country 
of  Lesotho  launched  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  9  December."  We  deeply  regret 
the  tragic  loss  of  innocent  life  that  resulted 
from  that  attack.  All  concerned,  including 
South  Africa,  must  realize  that  violence 
cannot  and  will  not  solve  the  grave  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  peoples  of  southern 
Africa. 

Among  the  principles  that  animate  the 
foreign  policies  of  my  country  and  govern 
our  relations  with  all  other  nations,  none  is 
more  fundamental,  none  more  steadfastly 
held,  than  the  non-use  of  force  in  conflict 
resolution.  The  only  appropriate  means  for 
solving  the  problems  of  this  and  all  other 
regions  of  the  world  are  peaceful  negotia- 
tion and  conciliation. 

We  have  made  this  position  eminently 
clear  to  the  Government  of  South  Africa.  It 
is  at  the  core  of  the  negotiations  that  we,  in 
concert  with  many  other  States,  African  and 
non-African,  are  pursuing  with  regard  to 
Namibia. 

The  requirement  for  peaceful  coexist- 
ence and  co-operation  is  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  the  relationship  between 
Lesotho    and    South    Africa.    Lesotho    is 


98  Source:  U.N.  document  S/PVS2408,  pp.  7- 
10. 

99  On  December  9,  South  African  commandos 
raided  Lesotho's  capital,  Maseru,  killing  over  30 
people.  South  Africa  claimed  that  the  victims  were 
members  of  the  African  National  Congress,  in- 
cluding four  top  leaders  of  the  movement.  Leso- 
tho said  that  the  victims  were  refugees,  and  that  it 
did  not  allow  the  ANC  to  operate  in  its  territory. 
See  New  York  Times,  December  9,  1982,  pp.  Al, 
A16,  December  10,  1982,  p.  A14,  and  December 
11,  1982,  p.  11;  and  Washington  Post,  December  10, 
1982,  pp.  Al,  A34,  and  December  12,  1982,  p. 
A31. 
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uniquely  vulnerable.  It  must  have  the  assur- 
ance that  its  sovereignty  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity will  be  respected. 

We  have  listened  to  the  judicious  state- 
ment of  His  Majesty  King  Moshoeshoe  II. 
We  welcome  in  particular  his  assurance  that 
Lesotho  is  committed  to  the  principles  of 
co-operation  and  peaceful  coexistence.  We 
believe  this  assurance  offers  a  firm  and 
positive  basis  for  establishing  the  necessary 
diplomatic  channels  through  which  Lesotho 
and  South  Africa  can  and  must  work  togeth- 
er to  allay  their  concerns  and  to  solve  their 
common  problems. 

Violence,  from  whatever  quarter,  must 
be  condemned.  Those  who  would  promote 
or  resort  to  violence  must  know  that  the 
consequence  can  only  be  more  violence,  an 
escalating  cycle  that  presents  only  obstacles 
to  solving  real  problems.  More  than  most 
countries,  South  Africa  surely  must  ap- 
preciate the  consequences  of  further  erod- 
ing international  restraints  against  the  use 
of  violence.  Whatever  South  Africa's  con- 
cerns may  have  been,  however  legitimate 
they  may  have  seemed,  we  cannot  believe 
that  they  could  not  be  resolved  through 
diplomacy,  or  that  they  could  in  any  way 
justify  this  violation  of  Lesotho's  sovereign- 
ty and  the  resulting  loss  of  innocent  life. 

The  resolution  that  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Council1  embodies  principles  to  which 
my  Government,  as  I  have  said,  attaches  the 
highest  importance.  It  reaffirms  the  solemn 
obligation  of  all  States  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  of  any 
State.  It  reaffirms  the  right  of  all  States, 
including  Lesotho,  to  receive  and  provide 
humanitarian  assistance  to  those  seeking 
asylum  in  accordance  with  humanitarian 
principles  and  with  obligations  clearly  es- 
tablished in  international  conventions.  It 
firmly  reiterates  the  importance  of  seeking 
to  resolve  international  problems  through 
peaceful  means. 

Those  are  principles  which  my  Govern- 
ment wholly  and  unequivocally  endorses. 


1  The  reference  is  to  Resolution  527,  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Security  Council  on  Decem- 
ber 15.  On  December  14,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  without  a  vote  Resolution  37/101  (draft 
A/37/L.54),  "Invasion  of  Lesotho  by  South 
Africa."  The  resolution  condemned  South  Africa 
for  the  raid,  commended  the  Government  of 
Lesotho  for  opposing  apartheid  and  giving  sanc- 
tuary to  refugees  from  apartheid,  and  urged  the 
Security  Council  to  take  "immediate  steps"  to 
deter  South  Africa  from  further  actions  of  this 
type. 


They  are  indeed  consistent  with  the  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  my  Government  to  promote 
practical,  negotiated  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  southern  Africa,  solutions  that  also 
would  contribute  to  lasting  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  region.  Thus,  we  voted  in 
favour  of  the  resolution. 


.    Document  584 

Remarks  by  President  Reagan,  December  1 8, 
1982  (Extract)2 

Perception  of  Progress  in 
Namibia  Negotiations 


Q.  Mr.  President,  South  Africa — how 
long  will  you  pursue  your  policy  of  con- 
structive engagement  to  bring  about  inde- 
pendence for  Namibia,  particularly  in  view 
of  last  week's  raid  into  Lesotho?3 

The  President.  Well,  we  let  them  know 
our  unhappiness  about  that.  But  we  have 
made  progress.  And  we  have  made  progress 
with  both  factions  there,  and  with  the  other 
frontline  states  in  Africa.  And  we  are  going 
to  continue  and  do  our  best  to  settle  that 
peacefully. 


2  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  December  27,  1982,  p. 
1646.  President  Reagan  was  interviewed  in  the 
Roosevelt  Room  of  the  White  House  by  Inde- 
pendent Radio  Networks. 

3  See  supra. 
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Resolution  A/37/233-B  Adopted  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  December  20, 
1982^ 

Implementation  of 
Security  Council 
Resolution  435  (1978) 

The  General  Assembly, 

Reaffirming  the  imperative  need  to  pro- 
ceed without  any  further  delay  with  the 
implementation  of  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion 435  (1978)  of  29  September  1978, 
which,  together  with  Council  resolution  38^ 
(1976)  of  30  January  1976,  is  the  only  basis 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  question  of 
Namibia, 

Taking  note  of  the  consultations  which 
have  been  held  with  a  view  to  achieving  the 
implementation  of  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion 435  (1978)  and  also  noting  that  those 
consultations  have  so  far  failed  to  bring 
about  its  implementation, 

Condemning  the  attempts  to  link  the  inde- 
pendence of  Namibia  with  totally  extrane- 
ous issues,  in  particular  the  withdrawal  of 
Cuban  troops  from  Angola,  an  issue  which 
falls  within  the  exclusive  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  sovereign  Member  State, 

1.  Reaffirms  the  direct  responsibility  of 
the  United  Nations  for  Namibia  pending  its 
achievement  of  genuine  self-determination 
and  national  independence; 

2.  Reiterates  that  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion 435  (1978),  in  which  the  Council  en- 
dorsed the  United  Nations  plan  for  the 
independence  of  Namibia,  is  the  only  basis 


4  Source:  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution 
37/233-B.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  129  to  0,  with  17  abstentions  (including  the 
United  States).  Resolution  37/233-A,  "Situation 
in  Namibia  resulting  from  the  illegal  occupation 
of  the  Territory  by  South  Africa,"  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  120  to  0,  with  23  abstentions  (including 
the  United  States);  Resolution  37/233-C,  "Pro- 
gramme of  work  of  the  United  Nations  Council  for 
Namibia,"  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  139  to  0,  with 
8  abstentions  (including  the  United  States);  Reso- 
lution 37/233-D,  "Dissemination  of  information 
and  mobilization  of  international  public  opinion 
in  support  of  Namibia,"  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
127  to  0,  with  20  abstentions  (including  the  Unit- 
ed States);  Resolution  37/233-E,  "United  Nations 
fund  for  Namibia,"  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  141 
to  0,  with  5  abstentions  (including  the  United 
States).  For  the  texts  of  Resolutions  A/37/233-A 
and  A/37/233-C,  see  ibid.,  pp.  67-72,  and  73-83. 


for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  question  of 
Namibia  and  demands  its  immediate  and 
unconditional  implementation  without 
qualification  or  modification; 

3.  Firmly  rejects  the  persistent  attempts  by 
the  United  States  of  America  and  South 
Africa  to  establish  any  linkage  or  parallel- 
ism between  the  independence  of  Namibia 
and  any  extraneous  issues,  in  particular  the 
withdrawal  of  Cuban  forces  from  Angola, 
and  emphasizes  unequivocally  that  the  per- 
sistence of  such  attempts  would  only  retard 
the  decolonization  process  in  Namibia  as 
well  as  constitute  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Angola; 

4.  Requests  the  Security  Council  to  exer- 
cise its  authority  for  the  implementation  of 
its  resolution  435  (1978)  so  as  to  bring 
about  the  independence  of  Namibia  without 
further  delay. 


Co  Zambia  and 
Zimbabwe 

Document  586 

Address  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs  (Crocker)  Before  the 
Conference  on  Zimbabwe,  New  York,  March 
26,  19821 

The  Role  of  the  U.S. 
Private  Sector  in 
Zimbabwe 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  conference  and  to  speak  on  a 
subject  on  which  I  feel  strongly,  the  present 
and  future  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Zimbabwe.  The  United  States 
has  many  and  varied  links  with  Zimbabwe, 
the  more  important  of  which  include  sub- 
stantial political,  economic,  religious,  and 
educational  ties.  The  high  regard  shown  for 
Prime  Minister  Mugabe  when  he  visited  in 
August   1980,2  and  for  President  Banana 


1  Source:  Department  of  State  files;  printed 
also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  1982, 
pp.  47^49.  The  African  American  Institute  and 
the  American  Bar  Association  Section  on  Interna- 
tional Law  were  joint  sponsors  of  the  conference. 

2  Mugabe  visited  the  United  States  on  August 
27,  1980.  See  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Docu- 
ments, 1977-1980,  pp.  1231-1232. 
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when  he  came  in  October  of  last  year  dem- 
onstrates the  overall  esteem  Americans 
have  for  the  Zimbabwean  people  and  for 
their  leaders. 

I  am  honored  and  pleased  to  be  sharing 
this  platform  with  Zimbabwe's  distin- 
guished Minister  of  Finance,  Economic 
Planning  and  Development — Dr.  Bernard 
Chidzero — who  is  accompanied  by  a 
delegation  representing  Zimbabwe's  public 
and  private  sectors.  I  am  also  pleased  to  see 
so  many  distinguished  members  of  the 
American  business  community  here  today. 
Your  presence  underscores  the  seriousness 
of  this  meeting. 

The  United  States  believes  that  Zim- 
babwe can  become  a  showcase  of  economic 
growth  and  political  moderation  in  south- 
ern Africa,  a  region  of  substantial  strategic 
importance  to  us.  That  belief  rests  on  facts, 
not  illusions.  At  a  time  when  much  of 
neighboring  Africa  risks  sliding  into  an  eco- 
nomic abyss,  Zimbabwe  has  the  possibility 
of  pointing  by  example  to  a  brighter  future 
whose  central  element  is  economic  ra- 
tionality. Endowed  with  rich  resources,  di- 
verse and  talented  manpower,  exceptional 
economic  self-sufficiency,  and  a  solid  legacy 
of  infrastructure  and  administrative  institu- 
tions, Zimbabwe  has  the  ingredients  for  a 
positive  program  of  development  and  na- 
tion building.  We  are  committed  to  assist 
Zimbabwe  and  Prime  Minister  Mugabe  to- 
ward achieving  those  goals.  We  share  fully 
Zimbabwe's  strong  belief  that  relations 
among  the  nations  of  southern  Africa  must 
be  based  upon  the  principles  of  mutual 
respect  for  sovereignty,  independence,  and 
territorial  integrity  as  well  as  the  pursuit  of 
practical  policies  of  political  restraint  and 
the  belief  in  negotiated  solutions  to  fester- 
ing conflicts.  Within  that  context,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  recent  extension  of  the  prefer- 
ential trade  agreement  between  Zimbabwe 
and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  is  a  con- 
crete reflection  of  the  region's  potential  for 
mutually  beneficial  coexistence  in  the  face 
of  basic  political  difference. 

We  are  aware  that  Prime  Minister  Mu- 
gabe and  his  colleagues  face  tough  choices 
as  the  leaders  of  their  nation,  choices  that 
call  for  resourcefulness  and  determined 
leadership.  Often  in  such  challenging  cir- 
cumstances, consistent  pursuit  of  a  path  of 
vision  and  of  moderation  requires  the  lead- 
ers of  a  nation  to  walk  a  tightrope.  Our 
judgment  is  that  Prime  Minister  Mugabe 
seeks  to  follow  such  a  course.  It  is  in  sub- 
stantial part  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
sought  a  good  overall  relationship  with 
Zimbabwe  since  independence. 


Lest  you  conclude  that  I  plan  to  talk 
today  of  grand  strategy  or  the  tactics  of  the 
Namibia  negotiations,  let  me  assure  you 
that  I  am  aware  of  our  agenda:  investment 
and  development.  But  these  things  do  not 
occur — or  fail  to  occur — in  a  political  vacu- 
um. 

Zimbabwe  is  a  very  special  country.  Zim- 
babwe is  also  an  important  partner  and 
friend  of  the  United  States  at  the  center  of 
the  destiny  of  southern  Africa.  One  of  the 
roles  of  *  friend  is  sometimes  to  speak 
plainly  in  the  knowledge  that  the  friend  may 
then  choose  to  heed  or  to  disregard  what  is 
said.  Among  nations  that  clearly  respect 
each  other's  sovereignty  and  independence, 
friendship  can  be  strengthened  by  the  good 
will  expressed  by  the  act  of  speaking  plain- 
ly. What  I  am  about  to  say  about  how  we  see 
the  future  of  the  economy  of  Zimbabwe  falls 
in  that  category. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  the  post-inde- 
pendence government  and  to  demonstrate 
our  firm  commitment  to  Zimbabwe's  suc- 
cess as  a  new  nation,  the  United  States 
pledged  $225  million  over  a  3  year  period 
at  the  March  1981s  Zimbabwe  Conference 
on  Reconstruction  and  Development.  That 
pledge  is  consistent  with  this  administra- 
tion's stated  objectives  of  constructive  en- 
gagement in  southern  Africa  and  with  the 
goal  of  assisting  the  economic  development 
of  African  nations.  It  specifically  indicates 
our  recognition  of  both  Zimbabwe's  obvi- 
ous potential  and  its  special  needs  during 
the  first  3  years  of  independence. 

However,  the  modern  history  of  eco- 
nomic development  demonstrates  that  gov- 
ernment-to-government assistance  pro- 
grams— important  as  they  are — cannot  by 
themselves  assure  the  capital,  expertise,  or 
motivation  required  to  achieve  sustained 
economic  growth.  The  worldwide  economic 
downturn  has  exacerbated  the  problems 
inherent  in  strategies  which  depend  primar- 
ily on  public  sector  activity  and  which  ig- 
nore or  actively  discourage  individual  initia- 
tive and  the  private  sector.  The  need  to 
correct  the  widespread  imbalance  between 
public  and  private  economic  activity  is  in- 
creasingly recognized  in  scholarly  studies, 
analyses  by  international  development  in- 
stitutions, and  by  the  leaders  of  developing 
countries  themselves. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  in  Zimbabwe,  as 
in  other  developing  countries,  the  reputa- 
tion of  capitalism  has  suffered  by  associa- 


3  The  pledge  was  announced  on  March  24, 
1981. 
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tion  with  colonialism.  But  what  is  past  need 
not  be  prologue.  As  Prime  Minister  Mugabe 
has  stated  clearly,  only  Zimbabwe's  excep- 
tional private  sector  can  generate  the  re- 
sources needed  to  improve  national  wel- 
fare. Sadly,  the  experience  of  some  African 
and  other  developing  countries  illustrates 
the  tragedy  of  economic  planning  that  only 
redistributes  poverty  and  stifles  the  univer- 
sal drive  of  people  to  produce  and  to  earn. 

As  part  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
worldwide  policy  of  support  for  economic 
development,  we  have  embarked  upon  sev- 
eral new  approaches  in  our  assistance  pro- 
grams. We  believe  these  will  strengthen  the 
role  of  indigenous  private  sectors  and  facili- 
tate U.S.  private  investment  to  stimulate 
developing  economies. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  approach  is 
our  aid-funded  Commodity  Import  Pro- 
gram (CIP)  which  the  Zimbabwe  Govern- 
ment is  presently  considering.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  consciously  designed  to  as- 
sist local  business  firms  overcome  the  con- 
straints imposed  by  the  shortage  of  foreign 
exchange.  It  also  gives  priority  to  the 
replacement  of  outdated  and  obsolete  capi- 
tal equipment,  particularly  in  the  transpor- 
tation, civil  engineering,  and  manufacturing 
sectors.  The  CIP  will  also  provide  balance- 
of-payment  support,  help  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  rising  from  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  will  create  new  jobs  for  Zimbabwe's 
rapidly  expanding  work  force.  Local  cur- 
rency counterpart  funds  generated  by  the 
program  will  be  used  by  the  Zimbabwe 
Government  for  mutually  agreed  upon  ac- 
tivities in  the  fields  of  education,  health, 
agriculture,  and  small-scale  enterprise,  with 
priority  being  given  to  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  of  facilities  in  the  former  trib- 
al trust  lands.  Used  in  this  manner  the  CIP 
will  have  the  dual  purposes  of  stimulating 
the  Zimbabwe  commercial  sector  and  of 
helping  the  Zimbabwe  Government  meet  its 
development  needs. 

Zimbabwe,  as  suggested  above,  has  a 
magnificent  asset  in  a  well-developed,  mod- 
ern infrastructure  which  includes  a  relative- 
ly well-trained  labor  force,  food  self-suffi- 
ciency and  export  capability,  a  good  and 
improving  transportation  system,  a  sound 
communications  network,  a  strong  industri- 
al base,  and  sophisticated  financial  institu- 
tions. 

While  this  infrastructure  is  exceptionally 
well  developed  by  regional  standards,  it 
functioned  in  the  past  basically  to  meet  the 
needs  of  only  a  small  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. At  independence  the  Government  of 


Zimbabwe  made  very  clear  its  commitment 
to  expand  and  share  more  broadly  the 
economy's  wealth  and  improve  social  and 
economic  services  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As 
a  result,  there  have  been  increased  expecta- 
tions and  large  public  spending  to  meet 
those  expectations  which  could  eventually 
threaten  Zimbabwe's  economic  viability, 
particularly  if  economic  growth  does  not 
keep  pace. 

The  formidable  challenge,  then,  for  Zim- 
babwe is  to  attempt  to  adapt  a  highly 
productive  economy  in  the  direction  of 
greater  equity  and  broadened  participation 
without  succumbing  to  sometimes  inflated 
expectations  for  immediate  gratification,  a 
process  that  could  place  excessive  strain  on 
finite  resources,  manpower,  and  infrastruc- 
ture and  thereby  weaken  the  base  of  the 
economic  system.  Such  a  development 
could  also  weaken  the  Zimbabwe  Govern- 
ment's own  capacity  to  meet  its  peoples' 
needs  and  might  risk  sending  the  country 
into  the  position  of  so  many  other  states 
today:  low  growth,  loss  of  food  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  expanding  budget  deficits. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  the  path  of  wis- 
dom for  Zimbabwe  is  not  to  permit  unique 
opportunities  for  dynamic  economic 
growth  with  equity  to  escape,  perhaps  ir- 
retrievably. We  hope,  instead,  that  Zim- 
babwe's leaders  will  devise  an  innovative 
approach  to  economic  policy  free  of  the 
theoretical  rigidities  which  could  bar  the 
achievement  of  the  practical  results  that 
they  and  their  people  want. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  in  the 
coming  decades  Zimbabwe  will  need  mas- 
sive amounts  of  capital  for  social  programs 
to  redress  the  past  imbalances.  Although 
Zimbabwe  has  the  capacity  to  generate 
some  of  this  capital  domestically,  there  will 
be  a  need  for  a  substantial  injection  of 
external  capital  including  private  invest- 
ments. 

Zimbabwe's  own  private  sector  is  unique 
because  of  the  economy's  high  degree  of 
self-sufficiency.  Where  the  local  private  sec- 
tor provides  social  as  well  as  economic 
benefits — employment,  training,  expansion 
of  opportunities — these  should  be  sus- 
tained, not  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
budget  shortfalls.  The  private  sector  is  an 
important  source  of  new  talents  and  ideas. 
With  independence  and  the  end  of  sanc- 
tions, foreign  investor  participation  can 
play  a  comparable  role.  Because  the  United 
States  is  sympathetic  to  and  supportive  of 
the  Zimbabwe  Government's  efforts  to  re- 
spond to  rising  expectations,  we  are  con- 
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vinced  that  the  American  private  sector  can 
be  an  additional  major  factor  in  helping 
Zimbabwe  achieve  sustained  growth  and  a 
continued  broadening  of  effective  partici- 
pation with  modern  economic  sector  [Sic]. 

Zimbabwe  as  a  market  for  trade  and 
investment  is  no  stranger  to  the  U.S.  private 
sector,  and  the  lifting  of  sanctions  refueled 
considerable  interest  among  U.S.  firms  for 
expanded  and  new  involvement  there.  Ex- 
panded trade  which  would  flow  from  new 
investment  would  help  to  strengthen  ties 
between  our  two  countries. 

Private  foreign  investment,  however, 
does  not  always  automatically  occur  even 
when  it  appears  natural  and  logical  to 
governments  that  it  should.  By  the  same 
token,  the  private  sector  cannot  assume  that 
conditions  and  policies  in  developing  coun- 
tries are  designed  primarily  to  maximize 
opportunity  for  profit.  It  is  a  two-way  street. 

It  is  our  view  that  both  the  Zimbabwe 
Government  and  the  U.S.  private  sector 
have  responsibilities,  therefore,  to  smooth 
the  way  for  investment  and  to  make  it 
productive.  Today,  however,  it  appears  that 
both  parties  have  become  somewhat  wary 
and  cautious  to  the  point  that  progress  in 
attracting  investments  may  not  get  properly 
launched  and  may  fall  short.  I  see  the  fol- 
lowing issues  as  potentially  discouraging  to 
U.S.  foreign  investment,  problems  which  I 
would  signal  to  the  Government  of  Zim- 
babwe and  the  foreign  investors. 

Lack  of  a  clear,  publicly  stated  govern- 
ment policy  on  the  role  and  rules  of  the 
game  for  the  private  sector.  Some  compa- 
nies have  found  particularly  unsettling  sug- 
gestions of  eventual  state  control  of  most 
economic  activity.  The  private  sector  might 
interpret  as  detrimental  to  its  productive 
role  the  creation  of  a  Minerals  Marketing 
Board.  We  believe  that  the  Zimbabwe  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  clarify  its  approach  to 
the  role  of  the  private  sector  will  be  espe- 
cially helpful,  and  that  its  readiness  to  work 
with  the  private  sector  toward  achieving 
these  goals  through  private  investment  will 
bear  rich  fruit. 

A  second  factor  is  uncertainty  over  for- 
eign exchange  availability,  remittances  of 
earnings,  transport  facilities,  expertise 
availability,  and  the  effect  of  government 
deficits  on  the  ability  of  the  private  sector  to 
operate  effectively. 

Third,  the  business  community,  for  pur- 
poses of  its  long-term  planning,  is  following 
current  domestic  political  developments  in 
Zimbabwe  as  they  assess  whether  the  coun- 


try's hopes  for  stable  and  orderly  progress 
will  in  fact  be  realized. 

Fourth,  delays  or  difficulties  in  reaching 
common  understanding  on  agreements 
which  will  promote  increased  private  invest- 
ment, the  OPIC  agreement  as  a  case  in 
point,  are  bound  to  encourage  critics  and 
discourage  friends  of  the  positive  relation- 
ship which  is  developing  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Zimbabwe. 

In  sum,  American  investors  are  unsure  if 
they  can  enter  Zimbabwe's  market,  make 
money,  and  remit  a  competitive  portion  of 
their  profits.  What  they  need,  therefore,  is, 
predictability,  a  clearer  idea  of  what  the 
ground  rules  are,  better  channels  of  com- 
munications, clear  signals  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Zimbabwe  has  assessed  the  evi- 
dence and  has  opted  to  create  a  climate 
designed  to  stimulate  investment. 

Despite  these  issues,  it  is  our  basic  as- 
sessment that  Zimbabwe  offers  considera- 
ble and  varied  opportunities  for  the  Ameri- 
can investor.  To  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities,  the  American  business  com- 
munity will  need  to  demonstrate  its  ability 
to  produce  and  to  respond  to  locally  rele- 
vant needs.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
developing  specific,  creative,  and  versatile 
investment  proposals  which  will  benefit 
Zimbabwean  society  as  a  whole.  For  exam- 
ple: 

—Agro-industrial  projects  that  empha- 
size training,  expanded  opportunities  for  all 
Zimbabwean  farmers,  and  growth  of  pro- 
duction, i.e.,  projects  which  help  meet  sev- 
eral of  Zimbabwe's  objectives  even  more 
efficiently  than  government  programs 
aimed  at  the  same  sectors. 

— Industrial  activities  that  promise  em- 
ployment, economic  advancement,  and  in- 
creased foreign  exchange  earnings  for  the 
country. 

— Innovative  management  styles  that 
allow  for  cooperation  with  government,  the 
most  rapid  pace  of  development  of  Zimbab- 
wean top  management,  and  sensitivity  to 
local  conditions. 

In  our  view,  it  is  clear  that  Zimbabwe  is  at 
a  major  crossroad  of  its  economic  future.  I 
want  to  stress  the  potential  that  can  be 
exploited  if  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
our  two  countries  can  work  energetically 
and  cooperatively  to  keep  Zimbabwe  on  the 
road  of  economic  growth. 

This  conference  can  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  determined  effort  on  both  sides  to 
build  a  climate  of  positive  reinforcement, 
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spurred  by  extra  efforts  on  each  side  to 
create  and  follow  through  on  specific 
promising  investment  opportunities. 

If  this  opportunity  is  seized,  we  will  all 
reflect  on  this  conference  as  an  historic  step 
in  a  process  to  the  greater  good  of  Zim- 
babwe, the  United  States,  and  southern 
Africa.  In  my  view,  failure  to  do  so  would 
represent,  on  our  part  and  on  the  part  of 
Zimbabwe,  that  we  have  done  much  less 
than  our  best  and  that  a  great  opportunity 
has  been  lost. 


development  and  has  made  excellent  use  of 
U.S.  assistance  to  date. 

Mr.  Mugabe  considers  the  U.S.  one  of 
Zimbabwe's  most  important  friends.  We 
believe  that  the  positive  approach  he  is 
taking  to  our  efforts  to  work  with  parties  in 
the  region  to  reach  a  settlement  in  Namibia 
and  to  improve  overall  conditions  of  securi- 
ty in  southern  Africa  reflect  the  warm  and 
friendly  relations  that  exist  between  our  two 
countries  and  justifies  continuing  our  pre- 
sent levels  of  economic  support  for  Zim- 
babwe. Our  involvement  there  is  viewed  by 
Zimbabweans  as  honorable  and  construc- 
tive. 
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Testimony  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs   (Crocker)   Before   the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  April 
16,  1982  (Extract)4 

The  Basis  of  U.S. 
Commitment  to  Zimbabwe 


Document  588 

Toast    by    Vice    President    Bush, 
November  16,  1982* 


Harare, 


Question  3.  Could  you  comment  on 
how  the  administration  views  recent  events 
in  Zimbabwe?  In  light  of  these  develop- 
ments, is  the  continuation  of  our  very  sig- 
nificant ESF  program  still  fully  justified? 

A.  Recent  events  in  Zimbabwe,  such  as 
the  call  for  a  one-party  state,  the  clamp- 
down  on  press  freedom,  and  the  attempt  to 
muzzle  political  opposition,  are  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
solid  internal  dialogue  is  developing  within 
Zimbabwe  society.  Mr.  Mugabe's  recent  ap- 
pointment of  two  whites  and  several  ZAPU 
party  members  to  substantive  Cabinet  posts 
supports  his  strategy  of  reconciliation  and 
increased  communication. 

The  basis  of  our  commitment  to  Mr. 
Mugabe  as  a  force  for  moderation  and  a 
solid  bulwark  in  the  region  remains  valid. 
The  GOZ  is  aware  of  the  substantial  contri- 
bution we  are  making  toward  Zimbabwe's 


4  Source:  Fiscal  Year  1983  Security  Assistance: 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second 
Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  312-313.  This  was 
the  response  of  the  Department  of  State  to  an 
additional  question  submitted  for  the  record  by 
Senator  Kassebaum. 


U.S.  Relations  With 
Zimbabwe 

Your  Excellency  the  Prime  Minister,  Mrs. 
Mugabe,  Honorable  Chief  Justice,  Honora- 
ble Ministers,.  Your  Excellencies  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Your  Wor- 
ship the  Mayor  of  Harare,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Thirty-one  hours  ago  in  Moscow,  I  dis- 
cussed my  mission  to  Africa  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Pakistan,  Zia  Al-Huk.  When  I  men- 
tioned Prime  Minister  Mugabe,  President 
Zia  made  reference  to  something  with 
which  informed  men  everywhere  on  Earth 
agree.  Therefore,  I  want  to  acknowledge 
that  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  genuine 
statesman,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Zimbabwe, 
Robert  Mugabe.  His  stature  in  the  world  is 
well  established,  highly  respected;  and  it 
will  be  more  formidable  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  know  very  well 
that  some  greeted  the  birth  of  this  new 
nation  with  grim  doubts.  Some  wondered 


5  Source:  Press  Release,  November  16,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President; 
printed  also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Janu- 
ary 1983,  pp.  42-43.  The  toast  was  given  at  a  state 
dinner  hosted  by  Zimbabwean  Prime  Minister 
Robert  Mugabe. 
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whether  a  revolutionary  movement  could 
govern.  Others  pointed  to  the  gulf  of  mis- 
trust and  hatred  engendered  by  years  of 
war.  You  faced  multiple  challenges: 

— how  to  develop  peacefully  in  a  region 
full  of  polarized  conflicts; 

— how  to  retain  and  build  upon  one  of 
Africa's  strongest  and  most  diversified  free 
market  economies  while  also  spreading  its 
benefits  to  the  majority  of  the  population; 

— how  to  retain  the  confidence,  skills  and 
loyalty  of  white  Zimbabweans  while 
responding  to  the  aspirations  of  those  who 
fought  and  voted  for  you. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  not  my  job  as 
your  guest  to  issue  a  report  card  on  your 
leadership  and  your  new  nation.  Ydu  have 
faced  awesome  challenges,  some  overcome, 
some  still  on  your  agenda.  I  do  want  to  say 
on  behalf  of  the  Reagan  administration  that 
we  support  the  policy  of  reconciliation  to 
which  you  have  committed  yourself— just  as 
we  support  the  constitutional  agreements 
reached  at  Lancaster  House.6  We  believe 
Zimbabwe  represents  a  noble  experiment  in 
the  midst  of  a  strife-torn  region.  It  also 
represents  an  effort  to  put  aside  the  past 
and  begin  a  work  of  healing.  We  have 
supported  your  country  because  its  success 
is  consistent  with  U.S.  principles  and  U.S. 
interests.  I  will  report  to  President  Reagan 
that  Zimbabwe  continues  to  deserve  our 
support,  because  America  is  committed  to 
backing  peaceful  change,  economic  devel- 
opment, and  the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  am  proud  that  my 
country  has  played  a  part  in  Zimbabwe's 
young  life.  You  might  recall  that  when  Zim- 
babwe gained  independence,  the  United 
States  was  one  of  the  first  to  open  an 
embassy  in  this  city.  Since  then,  American 
assistance  to  Zimbabwe  has  amounted  to 
many  tens  of  millions;  and  shortly  after 
President  Reagan  took  office,  my  govern- 
ment pledged  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
U.S.  dollars  in  new  aid.  America  has  not 
only  avowed  its  faith  in  Zimbabwe,  but 
proven  it. 

At  this  point  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed 
to  congratulate  Zimbabwe  on  a  remarkable 
honor — its  recent  election  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.  Mr.  Prime  Minis- 
ter, this  election  demonstrates  that  the  larg- 
er community  of  nations  possesses  the  same 
sturdy  faith  in  Zimbabwe  as  do  you  and  I.  It 
also  represents  a  recognition  of  Zimbabwe's 
importance  in  international  affairs. 


6  In  December  1979. 


Zimbabwe  has  played  an  important  role 
in  the  effort  to  achieve  Namibian  indepen- 
dence. Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  have 
pressed  for  a  Namibian  settlement  with 
both  urgency  and  skill.  Just  as  important, 
Zimbabwe  itself  provides  a  model  on  which 
efforts  to  free  Namibia  could  succeed;  com- 
promise and  dedication  will  once  again  win 
through. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  since 
first  taking  office  President  Reagan  and  his 
administration  have  labored  for  a  Namibian 
settlement.  We  have  spared  no  effort.  We 
have  worked  with  the  Western  Contact 
Group,  with  the  frontline  states,  with 
SWAPO,  and  with  the  Government  of 
South  Africa.  Assistant  Secretary  Crocker, 
present  this  evening,  has  spent  more  time 
on  this  than  on  any  other  African  matter. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we  intend  to  serve  as 
a  disinterested  and  honest  broker.  The 
United  States  possesses  neither  troops  nor 
proxies  in  the  region.  We  have  no  colonial 
interests,  nor  do  we  have  military  ambi- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  the  sole  American 
interests  in  southern  Africa  are  the  interests 
of  all  men  in  all  places:  freedom  and  peace. 
Our  efforts  follow  distinguished  prece- 
dents. American  labors,  directed  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger,  helped  build  peace 
between  Israel  and  Egypt.  British  efforts,  of 
course,  helped  lead  to  your  own  indepen- 
dence. So  today  we  labor  on,  with  Zim- 
babwe and  other  nations,  to  clear  the  re- 
gion of  all  foreign  troops  so  that  Namibia 
might  be  free. 

A  top  priority  in  our  diplomacy  is  south- 
ern Africa,  where  the  choices  between  re- 
gional strife  and  regional  cooperation  are 
stark.  The  inescapable  need  for  peaceful 
change  is  challenged  by  a  climate  of  fear, 
distrust,  foreign  intervention  and  cross- 
border  violence.  The  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  the  search  for  constructive  change 
in  southern  Africa. 

The  United  States  wants  an  end  to  South 
Africa's  occupation  of  Namibia.  At  the  same 
time  the  United  States  wants  an  end  to 
Angola's  suffering,  and  to  the  dangerous 
cycle  of  violence  in  the  region. 

Our  number  one  strategic  objective  in 
Africa  is  to  help  establish  a  framework  of 
restraint  that  discourages  outside  interven- 
tion in  African  conflicts,  while  it  encourages 
negotiated  solutions  and  constructive 
change. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  our  journey 
to  Moscow.  No  doubt  you  have  all  seen 
photographs  of  Secretary  Brezhnev's  funer- 
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al.  The  image  that  struck  me  most — one 
that  I  will  never  forget — was  the  magnifi- 
cent, stately  display  of  young  Russian  sol- 
diers. 

As  I  watched  those  young  men,  I  could 
not  help  noting  that  they  were  the  same 
ages  as  my  own  four  sons.  And  I  felt  again 
what  I  have  often  felt  since  taking  up  this 
office:  a  sudden,  sharp  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility that  lies  on  those  who  lead  nations. 
Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  know  that  you  share 
that  sense  of  responsibility.  And  I  know  that 
you  will  continue  to  exercise  your  responsi- 
bility for  the  good  of  this  exciting  new 
nation  and  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  raise  your 
glasses  and  join  me  in  a  toast  to  Prime 
Minister  Robert  Mugabe,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Zimbabwe. 


Document  589 

Statement  and  Remarks  by  Vice  President 
Bush,  Harare,  November  18,  19827 

Bush  Takes  Leave  of 
Zimbabwe 

I  have  a  brief  statement,  and  then  I 
would  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  questions. 

We're  leaving  Zimbabwe  after  a  visit 
that's  far  too  brief.  I  feel  that  our  time  has 
been  well  spent.  I've  had  lengthy  and  useful 
talks  with  Prime  Minister  Mugabe.  We've 
discussed  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  assistance 
program  in  Zimbabwe,  the  state  of  diplo- 
matic relations,  and  the  course  that  those 
relations  should  take.  We  discussed,  as  well, 
the  major  issues  of  this  region,  the  quest  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  Namibia;  and  early 
independence  for  that  country  represented 
one  of  our  major  subjects  of  discussion.  We 
discussed  the  implications  of  Zimbabwe's 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  and  I  shared  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter some  of  my  experiences  at  the  United 
Nations  when  I  was  the  U.S.  permanent 
representative  at  the  United  Nations. 

President  Reagan  sent  me  to  Africa  to 
meet  with  our  friends  and  learn  about  their 


7  Source:  Press  Release,  November  18,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President. 
Bush  made  these  remarks  at  Harare  airport  prior 
to  his  departure. 


efforts  at  national  development.  I  am  happy 
to  tell  you  that  I  will  carry  back  an  encour- 
aging report  from  Zimbabwe.  In  this  new 
nation,  national  reconciliation  is  recognized 
as  a  matter  of  paramount  urgency.  In  fact, 
it's  the  only  possible  course,  and  I've  as- 
sured the  Prime  Minister  of  our  unrelenting 
support  for  his  efforts  to  heal  the  old 
wounds,  and  to  lead  Zimbabwe  to  political 
and  economic  stability.  Growth  with  equity 
represents  a  goal  which  Zimbabwe  has  both 
the  will  and  the  capacity  to  achieve.  Prob- 
lems exist,  certainly,  but  in  our  short  time 
here  I  have  seen  the  Zimbabweans  share  an 
earnest  desire  to  overcome  these  problems 
together.  I  wish  them  well,  and  I  thank  them 
all  once  again  for  the  extraordinary 
hospitality  that  we've  enjoyed  in  our  very 
brief  stay  here. 

I'll  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Vice  President,  I'm  with  Reuters. 
After  hearing  Mr.  Mugabe's  views  on 
Namibia,  have  you  any  reason  to  rethink  or 
reconsider  the  U.S.  stand  on  the  issue  of  the 
Cuban  troops  departure  in  advance  of  any 
settlement? 

Vice  President.  No,  we  believe  that  we 
understand  his  views  very  clearly.  I  would 
refer  you  to  him  in  terms  of  whether  he 
understands  what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 
In  the  places  we  have  gone,  and  discussed 
our  role,  catalytic  role,  there  seems  to  be 
more  understanding,  but  I  think  it's  some- 
thing that  probably  should  be  referred  to 
him.  Our  position  is  well  known,  it's  clear, 
we  cannot  dictate  a  solution.  We  hope  we 
will  be  a  catalyst  for  peace  there. 

Any  others? 

Sir? 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Botha  right  that  you  are  out  of 
step  with  the  spirit  of  the  Reagan  policy  in 
South  Africa? 

Vice  President.  Well,  I  didn't  see  his 
first  statement,  but  I  saw  his  second,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  been  misquoted, 
or  there  was  some  feeling  he  understood 
our  position,  and  I  didn't  see  it,  so  I  can't 
comment  on  it.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it 
was  that  he  was  referring  to.  But  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  President  and  me  on 
this  policy,  believe  me. 

Q.  Was  the  question  of  human  rights  as 
regards  detentions  and  as  regards  possible 
abuse  of  any  prisoners  in  Zimbabwe  raised 
by  you  or  any  member  of  the  delegation 
during  the  talks? 

Vice  President.  Well,  we  had  with  us  the 
Assistant    Secretary   of  State   for   Human 
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Rights,  and  that  matter  is  always  discussed 
in  a  very  frank  and  friendly  way. 

Q.  Mr.  Vice  President,  you  refer  to 
problems  you've  seen  in  Zimbabwe.  What 
do  you  perceive  the  main  ones  to  be? 

Vice  President.  No,  nice  try,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  go  away  highlighting  differences. 
But  in  terms  of  problems,  I  think  I  could 
cite  our  talks  with  the  Agricultural  Minis- 
ter,8 and  the  Minister  of  Lands,9  where  they 
discussed  some  of  the  problems  that  lie 
ahead  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  objectives 
in  terms  of  agriculture.  I  also  would  say  the 
economy.  My  first  statement  or  comment 
really  alluded  to  comments  between  any 
differences  we  might  have,  and  I  would  not 
go  into  that.  But  in  terms  of  the  problems 
we  discussed,  ones  that  we're  trying  to  be 
helpful  with,  I'd  say  development,  econom- 
ic development,  is  the  main  one,  and  there 
we  have  been  able  to  be  of  some  assistance, 
not  nearly  so  much  as  I  guess  we'd  like,  or 
as  Zimbabwe  would  like.  But  there  were 
some  very  upbeat  things,  along  with  the 
discussion  of  the  problems,  agriculture 
being  foremost  among  them. 

Q,.  Do  I  take  that  to  mean,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  that  you  do  agree  that  there  are 
problems  and  differences  between  your- 
selves and  Zimbabwe? 

Vice  President.  Well,  I  suppose  there 
are  differences  between  us  and  163  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  if  that's 
what  the  latest  count  is.  But  the  thing  I 
note,  as  we  leave,  is  that  the  similarities  far 
outweigh  the  differences.  But  I  expect  there 
are  some;  I  think  one  was  mentioned  right 
here  earlier  in  terms  of  Namibia.  How  great 
the  difference  is  that  remains,  I  don't  know. 
We  don't  expect  100  percent  agreement, 
and  we've  never  gotten  100  percent  agree- 
ment with  our  allies,  friends,  and  those 
opposing  us. 

Any  others? 

Well,  thank  you  all  very,  very  much  for 
coming  out. 


8  Denis  R.  Norman. 

9  Moven  Mahachi. 


Document  590 

Toast    by    Vice    President    Bush,    Lusaka, 
November  18,  198210 

"The  United  States 
Supports  Zambia" 

Mr.  Secretary  General,  Mrs.  Mulemba, 
Member s  of  the  Central  Committee,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Mr. 
Speaker,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

Today  Mrs.  Bush  will  visit  council  house 
number  394  in  Chilenje.  It  is  a  humble 
building.  Several  decades  ago  the  son  of  a 
poor  preacher  was  raised  there.  In  those 
days  Zambia  was  not  ruled  by  its  own  peo- 
ple, but  by  those  in  a  foreign  capital,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  The  preacher's  son, 
Kenneth  Kaunda,  grew  up  to  work  with  the 
people  of  Zambia  to  change  that. 

For  18  years  now,  Zambians  have  gov- 
erned Zambia.  Your  political  institutions 
demonstrate  your  commitment  to  human 
freedom  and  dignity.  You  practice  democ- 
racy. As  I  moved  about  Lusaka  today,  I 
could  not  fail  to  notice  that  you  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  1983  elections.  In  1983,  as  in 
past  elections,  this  nation  will  acknowledge 
that  the  Government  of  Zambia  is  responsi- 
ble to  the  Zambian  people. 

You  believe  in  a  sturdy  and  independent 
judiciary.  Like  my  own  country,  Zambia 
possesses  a  written  constitution  and  exten- 
sive legal  codes.  Zambia  adheres  to  the  rule 
not  of  individual  men,  but  of  the  law. 

In  Zambia's  18  years  of  independence, 
your  national  life  has  grown  vigorous.  Two 
points  especially  strike  me.  First,  the  value 
you  place  on  a  free  press.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  he  dedicated  your  new  mass 
media  complex,  President  Kaunda  restated 
Zambia's  commitment  to  an  unfettered  but 
responsible  press.  A  free  press  contributes 
to  a  sense  of  national  identity,  to  honesty  in 
government,  and  to  the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  You  in  Zambia  know  that. 

Second,  I  have  been  impressed  by  this 
nation's  stunning  success  in  education.  Like 
Americans,  Zambians  have  possessed  a  rev- 
erence for  learning.  In  Zambia,  those  en- 


10  Source:  Press  Release,  November  18,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President; 
printed  also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Janu- 
ary 1983,  pp.  43-45.  Bush  offered  his  toast  at  a 
state  luncheon  at  the  Intercontinental  Hotel. 
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trusted  with  power  have  realized  that  they 
need  not  fear  educated  citizens,  but  rather 
welcome  an  informed  electorate  as  a  source 
of  national  strength  and  political  well- 
being.  As  President  Kaunda  has  said,  "Any 
nation  or  people  which  does  not  value 
trained  intelligence  is  doomed." 

Your  Honor,  when  this  nation  achieved 
independence,  it  contained  fewer  than  100 
university  graduates.  Today,  Zambia  boasts 
a  fine  national  university,  teacher  training 
and  technical  institutions,  and  several  thou- 
sand new  graduates  each  year.  I  call  that 
success. 

Your  Honor,  I  am  proud  that  my  country 
has  played  a  part  in  this  nation's  life.  You 
might  recall  that  when  Zambia  achieved 
independence,  the  United  States  was  one  of 
the  first  to  establish  a  resident  embassy 
here.11  From  the  first  we  offered  not  only 
friendship,  but  cultural  exchanges  and,  still 
more  important,  technical  and  economic 
aid.  The  relative  mix  of  our  programs  has 
changed  over  the  years  to  meet  your  needs. 
In  recent  years,  our  economic  assistance 
program  in  Zambia,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Africa,  has  reflected  the  importance  both 
our  governments  place  on  the  growing  of 
food.  Food  aid,  commodity  imports,  and 
help  with  your  planning,  research,  and  mar- 
keting have  all  represented  aspects  of  our 
program. 

Zambia's  leaders  have  candidly  stated 
that  the  economic  mess  that  beset  us  all  has 
sharply  curtailed  the  resources  you  can  de- 
dicate to  this  country's  development.  My 
country  is  willing  to  provide  special  eco- 
nomic assistance.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, we  believe  that  expanded  private  in- 
vestment in  Zambia  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  this  country's  economy.  But 
President  Reagan  is  cutting  inflation  and 
providing  incentives  that  will  spur  private 
investment  and  lead  to  sustained  growth. 
The  best  way  Americans  can  help  the  world 
economy  is  by  strengthening  our  own. 

Your  Honor,  the  United  States  supports 
Zambia  because  doing  so  accords  with 
American  principles  and  American  in- 
terests. Yet  our  friendship  represents  not 
only  shared  interests,  but,  as  all  warm 
friendships  must,  common  experiences. 
Both  the  United  States  and  Zambia  have 
gathered  languages,  customs,  and  races 
into  one  nation.  Your  rallying  cry,  "One 
Zambia,  one  nation,"  expresses  the  same 
sentiment  as  our  own  national  motto,  "E 
pluribus  unum,"  out  of  many,  one.  For  two 
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centuries  the  United  States  has  represented 
a  model  for  other  nations.  Now  for  nearly 
two  decades,  Zambia  has  done  the  same. 

Your  Honor,  Zambia's  example  possess- 
es particular  importance  for  southern 
Africa.  President  Kaunda  has  worked  long 
and  selflessly  as  a  leader  of  the  frontline 
states  to  bring  independence  to  Namibia. 
Since  first  taking  office  in  1981,  President 
Reagan  and  his  administration  have  done 
the  same.  As  I  stated  in  Zimbabwe,  we  have 
spared  no  effort.  We  have  worked  with  the 
Western  Contact  Group,  with  the  frontline 
states,  with  SWAPO,  and  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa.  Assistant  Secretary 
Crocker  has  spent  more  time  on  this  than 
on  any  other  African  matter.  Your  Honor, 
as  I  have  made  clear  in  Senegal,  Nigeria, 
and  Zimbabwe,  the  United  States  seeks  to 
serve  as  a  disinterested  and  honest  broker. 
We  possess  neither  troops  nor  proxies  in 
the  region.  We  have  neither  colonial  in- 
terests nor  military  ambitions.  Instead,  the 
sole  American  interests  in  Africa  are  the 
interests  of  all  men  in  all  places:  freedom 
and  peace.  Your  Honor,  we  follow  distin- 
guished precedents.  American  efforts 
helped  build  peace  between  Israel  and 
Egypt.  British  work  helped  lead  to  Zim- 
babwe's independence.  As  we  work,  Your 
Honor,  we  take  realism  as  our  watchword. 
As  President  Kaunda  has  written,  we  must 
•avoid  "both  cynical  pessimism  and  facile 
optimism  and  discover  some  hard  real- 
isms." We  will  labor  on  until  all  foreign 
troops  withdraw  from  southern  Africa,  so 
Namibia  might  be  free. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  was  enjoying  the  au- 
tumn in  Washington  with  my  family.  Three 
days  ago  I  stood  in  the  chill  winter  wind  in 
Moscow.  As  I  watched  a  stately  display  of 
Russian  soldiers,  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
that  many  of  them  were  the  same  age  as  our 
four  sons.  Today  I  am  in  a  city  of  flame 
trees  and  jacarandas,  experiencing  a  beauti- 
ful African  summer.  Again,  in  Zambia  I  have 
noticed  many  young  men  the  same  age  as 
our  sons. 

Seasons  change.  Languages  differ.  But, 
Your  Honor,  the  dreams  in  the  hearts  of 
young  men  and  women  remain  the  same. 
They  are  dreams  of  careers  pursued  in 
freedom  and  prosperity.  They  are  dreams 
of  families  raised  in  peace.  Your  Honor, 
through  the  wisdom  and  labors  of  Kenneth 
Kaunda  and  many  present  today,  in  Zambia 
those  dreams  can  come  true. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  join  me  in 
toasting  President  Kaunda,  the  Secretary 
General,  and  the  Republic  of  Zambia. 
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Document  591 

Testimony  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs   (Crocker)   Before   the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  April 
16,  1982  (Extract)! 

Proposed  U.S.  Security 
Assistance  to  Zaire 


Senator  Kassebaum.  .  .  .  Let  me  move 
on  to  Zaire.  What  are  our  objectives  in 
Zaire? 

Mr.  Crocker.  Senator,  in  the  broadest 
terms  we  look  at  Zaire  and  we  see  it  as  one 
of  the  largest  countries  in  Africa.  It  has  a 
large  population.  It  borders  with  nine  coun- 
tries. It  is  the  keystone  of  stability  in  central 
and  southern  Africa. 

Zaire  plays  an  important  role  in  terms  of 
our  southern  African  diplomacy  which  is 
not  all  that  often  recognized.  But,  of  course, 
it  is  also  in  every  sense  but  formal  name  a 
frondine  state  with  very  important  interests 
at  stake  along  the  Angolan  border.  It  is  a 
country  with  which  we  have  had  friendly 
relations  for  many  years.  We  seek  to  con- 
tinue those  relations.  But  above  all,  we  seek 
to  reinforce  in  every  way  we  can  both  the 
development  chances  for  Zaire  and  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Zaire,  which  as  you  know 
has  been  threatened  many  times  in  the  past. 

So  we  seek  to  reinforce  those  relations  of 
friendship,  to  reinforce  territorial  integrity, 
and  to  give  the  country  a  chance  over  a 
longer  term  to  turn  the  corner  toward  real 
development,  bearing  in  mind  the  many 
problems  that  it  faces  and  its  unique  coloni- 
al history  and  the  Belgian  legacy,  which  did 
not  leave  a  very  strong  basis  for  nation 
building  and  development,  let  us  be  honest 
about  it. 


1  Source:  Fiscal  Year  1983  Security  Assistance: 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second 
Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  294-295. 


Beyond  that,  I  would  point  out  that  while 
the  Zaire  program  attracts  a  lot  of  attention 
in  this  country  and  a  fair  degree  of  contro- 
versy, I  think  what  is  not  recognized  is  that 
on  a  per  capita  basis  our  assistance  levels  in 
Zaire  are  among  the  very  lowest  in  all  of 
Africa.  We  are  seeking  really  modest  in- 
creases from  a  very  low  base,  given  Zaire's 
importance  and  the  importance  of  our  in- 
terests there. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  think  that  is  very 
true.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  though,  why, 
according  to  figures  that  I  have  been  given, 
we  are  doubling  military  assistance  to  Zaire. 
Would  you  explain  why  this  is,  in  the  light 
of  reports— or  perhaps  this  is  the  reason — 
of  significant  deterioration  in  the  brigades 
now  in  Zaire? 

Mr.  Crocker.  I  beg  your  pardon?  Dete- 
rioration of  what? 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Of  the  brigades, 
21st  and  31st  Brigades  in  Zaire,  that  are 
regarded  as  main  deterrents,  I  gather,  to 
any  threat  of  invasion. 

Mr.  Crocker.  That  is  correct.  Senator, 
we  are  focusing  our  increase  on  the  military 
side.  It  is  a  doubling,  as  I  said,  from  a  very 
low  level  to  $20  million  that  we  are  seeking. 
The  credits  are  to  be  used  primarily  to 
maintain  Zaire's  logistically  critical  C-130 
fleet  and  strengthen  ground  transport  and 
communication  equipment  that  are  identi- 
fied with  the  battalions  you  referred  to, 
largely  in  Shaba  Province. 

We  are  seeking,  of  course,  to  make  it 
possible  for  these  key  units  .to  be  more 
reliable,  to  be  better  equipped,  to  have 
better  leadership  and  to  have  better  mainte- 
nance. There  have  been  problems,  as  you 
referred  to,  with  the  C-130  fleet  as  well  as 
in  the  brigade  that  is  based  in  Shaba.  We 
frankly  do  not  feel  we  can  be  credible  or 
that  we  will  have  any  impact  at  the  level  that 
currendy  exists,  and  we  are  seeking  to  in- 
crease that  level  for  that  reason. 

If  I  could  be  more  specific  on  the  C-130 
program  for  the  moment,  last  June  the 
Department  of  Defense  sent  a  study  team  to 
Zaire  to  look  at  the  C-130  situation.  It  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  these  aircraft 
are  used  for  both  essential  military  and  for 
economic  purposes,  that  there  are  enor- 
mously heavy  demands  on  the  small  fleet  of 
aircraft,  that  they  are  not  therefore 
sidelined  for  maintenance  as  often  as  they 
should  be. 

Maintenance  has  been  inadequate.  It  has 
been  anderfunded.  And  we  are  seeking  to 
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directly  address  that  problem  by  develop- 
ing an  in-country  maintenance  program  for 
that  fleet. 

The  same  basically  applies  to  the 
brigades  that  you  referred  to;  principally, 
the  21st  Brigade  in  Shaba. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  There  are  those 
who  think  that  there  even  has  been  deliber- 
ate misuse  of  military  aid  in  Zaire.  And  it 
apparently  has  been  somewhat  of  a  chronic 
problem  in  trying  to  maintain  any  improve- 
ments in  military  organization  there.  Do 
you  see  this  aid  leading  to  lasting  improve- 
ment, or  is  there  still  a  structural  problem 
there  and  a  management  problem  that 
means  this  money  will  just  more  or  less  be 
wasted? 

Mr.  Crocker.  Senator,  our  view  is  that 
there  are  indeed  management  problems, 
both  in  the  civilian  and  military  sector,  in 
Zaire.  We  do  not  think  it  is  helpful  to 
dissemble  on  that  point. 

We  also  think  it  is  worth  pointing  out 
that,  for  example,  in  Zaire's  contribution  to 
the  Chad  peacekeeping  force,  Zaire  was  the 
first  to  step  forward.  It  was  a  courageous 
decision.  It  sent  paratroopers  to  Chad. 
They  performed  very  well  indeed,  as  has 
their  resupply  from  Zaire  up  to  Chad. 

So  obviously,  the  potential  is  there,  and 
we  are  seeking  to  improve  it  at  all 
times.  .  .  . 


tance  from  $10.5  million,  which  is  being 
extended  this  year,  to  $20  million  in  1983. 
It  also  requested  a  $15  million  economic 
support  fund  commodity  import  program. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  instead 
bill  language  that  would  limit  FMS  credits 
for  fiscal  year  1983  definitively  to  $4  mil- 
lion. The  bill  language  is  required  in  the 
judgment  of  the  subcommittee  because  of 
the  administration's  refusal  last  year  to  up- 
hold the  House-Senate  conference  decision 
to  provide  $6  million  in  military  aid  for 
Zaire. 

I  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  about  that. 
The  committee  will  recall  that  the  chairman 
individually  and  all  the  subcommittee  chair- 
men collectively  sent  correspondence  to  the 
administration  when  we  were  notified  of  the 
administration's  intent  to  totally  ignore  the 
agreement  that  had  been  reached  in  con- 
ference this  past  year  with  respect  to  a  $6 
million  limitation  of  FMS  credits  to3  Zaire. 

I  personally  had  spoken  with  key  officials 
within  the  administration  urging  that  they 
not  violate  the  agreement  reached  in  the 
conference  report  language. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  committee  has 
worked  very  hard  with  the  administration  to 
maintain  a  relationship  of  trust  and  mutual 
confidence  that  in  the  past  had  not  required 
us  to  earmark  in  a  very  specific  way  limita- 
tions on  military  assistance. 

It  has  always  been  understood  that  if, 
indeed,  an  emergency  situation  arose,  in- 
volving matters  of  American  national  secu- 
rity, that  we  as  a  subcommittee  and  the  full 


Document  592 

Statement  by  Representative  Howard  Wolpe 
Before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
May  11,  1982  (Extract)* 

Impasse  With  the  Reagan 
Administration  Over 
Limitation  of  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Credits  to 
Zaire 


The  administration  had  proposed  in  the 
case  of  Zaire  to  double  the  military  assis- 


2  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal 


Year  1983:  Markup  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress, Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  Pan  8,  p. 
182.  Wolpe  was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa. 

3  On  August  12,  1982,  the  Department  of  State 
responded  to  a  March  9,  1982,  query  by  Wolpe  on 
this  subject  under  cover  of  a  letter  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Relations 
Powell  A.  Moore  as  follows:  "The  $6  million 
figure  for  FY  1981  was  a  recommendation,  not  a 
ceiling,  and  the  Administration  judged  that  the 
$10.5  million  contained  in  the  original  request  to 
the  Congress  was  the  minimum  necessary  to  safe- 
guard our  interests  in  Zaire  and  to  help  achieve 
our  goals  there.  There  was  considerable  support 
for  this  position  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
proposed  $20  million  in  FY  1983  security  assis- 
tance is  similarly  responsive  to  the  legitimate 
security  interests  of  Zaire."  See  Implementation  of 
Congressionally  Mandated  Human  Rights  Provisions: 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittees  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organizations,  and  on  Africa  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Ninety-seventh  Congress,  First  and  Second  Sessions 
(Washington,  1982),  Volume  II,  p.  336. 
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committee  were  prepared  to  honor  and  to 
respect  the  necessity  for  flexibility  on  the 
part  of  the  administration. 

In  this  circumstance  there  has  been  no 
such  showing  of  new  emergency  before  us. 
It  is  simply  the  administration's  arrogance 
that  allowed  it  to  move  forward  in  total 
disregard  of  the  language  that  had  been 
developed  and  the  agreements  that  had 
been  reached  by  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees. 

I  think  it  is  critical,  therefore,  that  from 
this  point  on  the  Zairian  military  aid  levels 
be  earmarked  by  way  of  limitation  in  com- 
mittee bill  language,  and  that  is  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  that  is  now  before  the 
committee. 


Document  593 

Statement  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs  (Lyman)  Before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  May 
11,  1982  (Extract)4 

Limitation  on  Aid  for 
Zaire 


FMS  limitation  would  mean  that  in  1984  no 
C-130's  would  be  flying  in  Zaire,  and  that 
cannot  be  what  we  want  and  that  cannot  be 
what  we  want  to  plan  ahead  to. 

The  two  units  that  are  being  trained  by 
our  allies  are  well  disciplined  and  operate 
the  way  we  want  to  see  professional  military 
units  operate.  We  don't  want  to  take  the 
support  out  from  those  two  units. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  103(b) 
proposal,  which  denies  any  ESF  for  Zaire. 
We  havajust  seen  the  committee  vote  more 
economic  support  for  Tunisia  on  the 
grounds  that  economic  problems  are  criti- 
cal to  the  country's  stability  and  defense. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Africa  last  year 
recommended  more  economic  aid  for 
Zaire. 

In  our  proposals  for  ESF,  we  are  trying 
to  assist  economically,  particularly  the  pri- 
vate sector  which  has  not  been  able  to 
obtain  foreign  exchange  for  raw  materials 
or  supplies,  and  which  therefore  is  operat- 
ing well  under  capacity.  To  deny  any  ESF  to 
Zaire  is  to  prevent  us  from  helping  people 
who  are  able  to  work  productively  and  who 
are  in  very  difficult  straits  because  of  the 
overall  economic  situation  in  Zaire. 

So  we  would  hope  that  both  provisions, 
103(a)  and  103(b),  could  be  eliminated  be- 
cause we  think  they  really  are  detrimental 
not  only  to  our  security  interests,  but  also  to 
the  economic  benefit  of  Zaire.6 


Congressmen,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Prin- 
ceton Lyman,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Africa. 

The  administration  would  oppose  both 
the  proposed  section  103  (a)  and  (b).5  On 
the  FMS  program,  we  are  working  with  our 
allies  to  have  two  brigades  well  trained  and 
well  officered,  and  able  to  move  to  defend 
that  country.  If  you  look  at  the  leadtime  on 
military  assistance  items,  the  effect  of  the 


4  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983,  Part  8,  p.  186. 

5  The  text  of  section  103  (a)  read  as  follows: 
"For  the  fiscal  year  1983,  the  principal  amount  of 
loans  guaranteed  under  section  24(a)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  for  Zaire  may  not  exceed 
$4,000,000,  and  no  credits  (or  participations  in 
credits)  may  be  extended  under  section  23  of  that 
Act  for  Zaire."  Section  103  (b)  read  as  follows: 
"For  the  fiscal  year  1983,  no  assistance  may  be 
provided  to  Zaire  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961."  For  the  text  of 
H.R.  6370,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assis- 
tance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  see  ibid,  pp.  320-352. 


Document  594 

Statement  and  Remarks  b\  Vice  President 
Bush,  Kinshasa,  November  23,  1982 
(Extract)7 

U.S.  Support  for  Zaire 

As  a  visitor  departing  Zaire  and  its  proud 
capital  Kinshasa,  I  feel  truly  honored  and 


6  Following  Lyman's  statement,  the  committee, 
by  voice  vote,  approved  a  motion  by  Represent- 
ative Wolpe  agreeing  to  Section  103.  Ibid.,  p.  188. 
Following  the  action  of  the  committee  in  cutting 
U.S.  assistance  to  Zaire,  AZAP,  Zaire's  official 
news  agency,  reported  President  Mobutu's  deci- 
sion to  renounce  U.S.  aid.  See  Washington  Post, 
May  14,  1982,  p.  A20. 

7  Source:  Press  Release,  November  23,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President. 
Bush's  comments  were  made  prior  to  his  depar- 
ture. 
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privileged.  Honored  to  have  been  so  gener- 
ously and  graciously  received,  and  privi- 
leged to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  carry 
the  warm  greetings  of  President  Reagan 
and  the  American  people  to  President 
Mobutu  and  the  people  of  Zaire.  My  discus- 
sions with  President  Mobutu  and  others 
have  been  friendly,  wide-ranging  and  fruit- 
ful. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  great 
achievements  made  by  Zaire  since  its  inde- 
pendence in  all  fields.  These  achievements 
are  particularly  striking  given  the  extraordi- 
nary difficulties  which  this  government 
faced  in  the  early  years  of  its  independence. 

The  United  States  and  Zaire  have  had  a 
long  and  close  relationship.  We  are  proud 
of  the  history  of  American  private  and  gov- 
ernmental assistance  to  Zaire.  During  our 
visit  here,  my  wife,  Barbara,  and  I  have  seen 
positive  results  of  our  cooperative  efforts  by 
missionaries,  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  pri- 
vate investors  and  government  assistance. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  determination  of 
the  people  of  Zaire  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
social  and  economic  development  and  po- 
litical security. 

These  goals  will  take  much  work  and 
sacrifice.  It  will  not  be  easy.  I  can  offer  no 
simple  solutions,  for  there  are  none.  It  will 
take  the  cooperation  of  many  nations  and 
international  organizations  for  success.  We 
recognize  that  Zaire  cannot  do  this  alone. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  as  Zaire  makes  a 
major  effort  it  will  find  that  others  stand 
ready  to  assist. 

Investment  has  an  important  role  to  play 
in  development,  and  I  have  discussed  this 
question  with  President  Mobutu.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  during  my  visit 
here,  the  United  States  and  Zaire  have 
agreed  to  begin  negotiations  leading  to  a 
bilateral  investment  treaty  to  encourage 
and  set  the  framework  for  American  private 
investment  in  Zaire. 

My  visit  has  also  enabled  me  to  review 
with  President  Mobutu  issues  of  mutual 
concern.  I  have  benefited  from  his  knowl- 
edge and  perspective.  I  will  carry  back  with 
me  to  President  Reagan  the  fruits  of  those 
discussions  and  the  impression  I  have  re- 
ceived of  the  important  role  of  Zaire  as  a 
leading  and  reasonable  voice  on  the  African 
Continent.  Our  two  nations  have  worked 
together  on  many  international  and  region- 
al problems,  and  I  am  convinced  after  my 
talks  here,  that  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  a  high-level 
delegation  of  Zairian  leaders  who  will  come 


to  Washington  for  further  discussions  con- 
cerning our  relations  with  Zaire.  The  visit 
has  been  set  for  the  first  week  in  December. 

We  have  long  had  a  wide-ranging  and 
intense  dialogue  with  the  Government  of 
Zaire  on  all  subjects  of  mutual  interest.  To 
broaden  this  dialogue  even  further  on  the 
political  plane,  I  have  invited  President 
Mobutu  to  send  three  leading  political  fig- 
ures from  the  Central  Committee  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  special  visit  in  1983. 

As  I  leave  Zaire  today,  my  wife  and  I  will 
always  remember  the  friendliness  of  its  peo- 
ple, and  the  openness  of  its  leaders.  Rela- 
tions between  our  two  nations  are,  and  will 
remain,  close.  I  wish  to  thank  President 
Mobutu  and  the  people  of  Zaire  for  their 
hospitality  which  has  made  my  visit  to  Zaire 
so  successful  and  enjoyable. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Q.  Thank  you  Mr.  Vice  President.  You 
said  that  the  United  States  and  Zaire  were 
going  to  sign  a  bilateral  investment  treaty. 
We  would  like  to  know  if  this  is  an  isolated 
case  or  within  a  global  framework  as  we  see 
in  a  number  of  other  countries? 

Vice  President.  Well,  this  one  is  bilater- 
al. It  will  simply  be  between  Zaire  and  the 
United  States.  There  are  other  precedents 
for  this.  We  have  a  few  other  investment 
bilateral  treaties.  What  it  does  is  reflect,  on 
our  part  at  least — it  reflects  our  continuing 
strong  interest  in  doing  more  in  terms  of 
investment  and  trade  with  Zaire. 

Q.  But  the  United  States  has  often  said 
that  they  would  not  interfere  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking processes  of  say,  the  IMF  or  the 
World  Bank.  How  do  you  interpret  the 
amendment  by  two  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  to  prevent  American  aid  to 
Zaire  as  long  as  we  have  not  signed  an 
agreement  with  either  the  World  Bank  or 
IMF?8  Is  such  a  measure  justifiable? 

Vice  President.  Well,  I  think  that  the 
bottom  line  should  be  a  full  cooperation 
with  the  IMF,  give-and-take,  making  sure 
IMF  understands  Zaire's  needs.  But  we  do 
feel  that  it  is  important  that  Zaire  be  af- 


8  On  May  28,  Senators  Nancy  Kassebaum  and 
Paul  Tsongas  introduced  an  amendment  to  Tide 
V  of  the  International  Security  Enhancement  Act 
of  1982,  S.  2608,  prohibiting  the  appropriation  of 
ESF  aid  to  Zaire  until  the  President  certified  that 
Zaire  had  reached  agreement  with  the  IMF.  See 
Legislative  Activities  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Xinety-seventh  Congress, 
January  5,  1981-December  23,  1982  (Washington, 
1983),'  p.  105. 
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forded  the  benefits  that  would  come  from 
the  United  States  Congress  to  want  to  see 
compliance  with  IMF  for  economies  that  are 
having  a  rough  time.  But  I  would  not — I 
would — this  as  an  intervention  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Zaire.  Certainly  that's  not  the 
intention  of  this  administration. 

We  are  interested  in  being  helpful  bi- 
laterally and  through  these  multilateral 
agencies  in  helping  Zaire  overcome  with  its 
enormous  resources — overcome  the  severe 
financial  problems  that  it  faces. 


E.  West  Africa: 
Cameroon,  Ghana, 
Liberia,  Nigeria,  and 
Senegal 

Document  595 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  {Haig) 
Before  the  U.S.  Investment  and  Trade 
Commission  to  Africa,  January  8,  1982 
(Extracts)1 

Visit  of  a  Cabinet  Trade 
Delegation  to  West  Africa 


I  do,  on  behalf  of  Secretary  Baldrige  and 
Secretary  Block,  welcome  all  of  you  here — 
Ambassadors,  members  of  the  Congress 
and  very  distinguished  members  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  United  States.  I  think  we 
have  the  executive  leadership  of  some  26 
corporations  here,  and  what  this  is  all  de- 
signed to  do  is  to  launch  a  great  ship,  if  you 
will,  a  safari  in  reverse,  leaving  the  jungles 
of  Washington  for  the  relative  calm  of  the 
continent  of  Africa. 


I  do  want  to  highlight  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  first  high-level  Cabinet  trade  delegation 
traveling  from  abroad  for  this  administra- 
tion, and  I  do  also  want  to  highlight  the  fact 
that  never  has  such  a  high-level  group  been 
put  together  for  a  similar  mission,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  the  history  of  our  country.  I 
think  it  demonstrates,  as  perhaps  nothing 
else  can,  President  Reagan's  sensitivity  for 
the  developing  world,  for  the  commitments 
he  made  at  Cancun,  and  for  his  fundamen- 
tal belief  that  economic  growth  is  best  pro- 
vided through  the  private  sector  where  mu- 
tual advantages  of  investment  and  develop- 
ment are  achieved  by  both  sides. 

It  is  no  unusual  fact  that  the  four  coun- 
tries involved — Cameroon,  Ivory  Coast,  Ni- 
geria, and  Morocco— are  themselves  exem- 
plifiers  of  internal  self-help,  the  initiatives 
and  ingenuity  of  the  peoples  of  their  own 
country  because  they  are  models  in  a  very 
difficult  area  of  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

That  probably  explains  the  sense  of 
hospitality  that  we  feel  for  the  governments 
concerned  already  as  a  result  of  their  am- 
bassadorial work  here  in  Washington,  and 
you  Ambassadors  who  are  going  along  on 
the  trip  can  consider  yourselves  as  vice 
presidents  for  marketing. 

I  know  that  we  view  this  important  trip 
with  a  great  deal  of  optimism.  It  has  been 
my  view — and  I've  espoused  it — and  I  know 
it  is  the  President's  view  that  the  developing 
world  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
to  Western  industrialized  societies. 

I  know,  for  example,  as  we  look  at  our 
own  trade  balances  that  the  increasing  per- 
centage is  going  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  I  know  also  that  international 
peace  and  stability  can  only  be  achieved  by 
economic  growth  and  the  achievement  of 
social  justice  worldwide. 

It  has  been  our  perception  and  the  Presi- 
dent's perception  that  international  peace 
and  stability,  accompanied  by  social  and 
economic  development  and  social  justice, 
must  be  achieved  through  peaceful  means. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  what  I  call  "bot- 
tom line"  or  productivity  and  profit  aspects 
of  this  mission,  I  think  you  can  all  take  a 
great  deal  of  self-satisfaction  that  you're 
engaged  in  an  even  broader  mission:  That 
is  one  that  confirms  the  mutuality  of  efforts 


1  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
H.January  11,  1982.  Haig  spoke  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


2  The  delegation  visited  the  Ivory  Coast  from 
January  9  to  12,  Nigeria  from  January  12  to  14, 
Cameroon  from  January  14  to  16,  and  Morocco 
from  January  16  to  18. 
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and  cooperative  private  investment  which  is 
geared  to  the  welfare  of  peoples  and  not 
bureaucracies  who  sometimes  substitute 
their  judgment  for  the  individuality  of  liber- 
ty and  freedom  of  our  people. 

So  I  wish  you  the  very  best.  We're 
delighted  here  in  the  Department  of  State 
to  have  you  here  as  sort  of  a  launching  pad 
for  this  very  important  mission,  and  I  eager- 
ly await  the  results  of  what  I  know  will  be  an 
extremely  successful  voyage.  Thank  you. 


Document  597 

Testimony  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs   (Crocker)   Before   the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  April 
16,  1982  (Extract)' 

The  Rationale  for 
Proposed  U.S.  Assistance 
to  Ghana 


Document  596 

Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
February  4,  1982* 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  the 
Confederation  of  Senegal 
and  Gambia 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
confederation  process  of  the  Gambia  and 
Senegal,  considering  that  one  country  has 
intervened  militarily  to  restore  the  govern- 
ment of  the  other?4 

A.  Confederation  of  the  Gambia  and 
Senegal  is  a  bilateral  issue.  We  would  note 
that  Senegalese  troops  entered  the  Gambia 
under  provisions  of  a  1967  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  Gambian 
Government.  In  addition,  confederation 
procedures  have  followed  the  constitutional 
process  of  each  country.  The  President  sent 
congratulatory  messages  to  Presidents 
Diouf  and  Jawara  when  the  Treaty  of  Con- 
federation was  signed. 


3  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  posted  statement.  The  statement 
was  posted  in  response  to  a  question  asked  at  the 
Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1982. 

4  On  July  30,  1981,  rebels  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Gambia.  At  the  request 
of  Gambia,  Senegal  suppressed  the  coup  attempt. 
Senegal  and  Gambia  signed  a  Unification  Pact  in 
Dakar  on  December  17,  1981,  establishing  a  con- 
federation, which  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
Parliaments  of  both  countries.  The  Pact  entered 
into  force  on  January  31,  1982. 


Q.  In  view  of  the  apparently  deteriorat- 
ing situation  in  Ghana  since  Jerry  Rawlings 
overthrew  a  pro-West,  democratically  elec- 
ted government  last  January,  why  is  the 
administration  proposing  almost  $20  mil- 
lion in  foreign  assistance  for  that  country  in 
fiscal  year  1983? 

A.  Ghana's  historic  political  instability  is 
rooted  in  the  failure  of  successive  govern- 
ments to  deal  effectively  with  major  struc- 
tural economic  problems.  Real  per  capita 
income  has  fallen  nearly  30  percent  from 
1974  to  198 1 .  It  was  the  failure  to  arrest  this 
decline  that  undermined  the  democratic 
government  of  Dr.  Hilla  Limann  and  creat- 
ed the  raison  d'etre  for  the  coup.  We  are,  of 
course,  concerned  when  any  democratically 
elected  government  is  overthrown.  That 
happened  in  Ghana  and  we  cannot  change 
what  happened.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  in  our 
interest  in  the  present  situation  to  do  what 
we  can  to  ensure  that  Ghana  returns  to  a 
democratic  process.  This,  at  least  in  part, 
depends  on  economic  recovery,  which 
would  improve  the  prospects  for  the  suc- 
cess of  any  future  democratic  government. 
We  want  to  help  that  process. 

Continued  deterioration  of  Ghanaian 
conditions  would  provide  an  inviting  target 
of  opportunity  for  countries,  such  as  Libya, 
which  traditionally  "fish  in  troubled  wa- 
ters" and  could  have  a  destabilizing  effect 
on  Ghana's  moderate  West  African 
neighbors. 

The  new  government's  foreign  policy  is 
in  flux  and  it  is  still  trying  to  develop  a 


5  Source:  Fiscal  Year  1983  Security  Assistance: 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Second 
Session  (Washington,  1982),  p.  313.  This  was  the 
response  of  the  Department  of  State  to  an  addi- 
tional question  submitted  for  the  record  by  Sena- 
tor Kassebaum. 
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policy  to  cope  with  its  economic  crisis.  The 
Ghanaian  Government  has  reestablished  a 
relationship  with  Libya  and  hopes  for  sub- 
stantial economic  aid.  However,  given  the 
Libyans'  poor  record  of  fulfilling  aid  prom- 
ises, and  Ghana's  proud  tradition  of  na- 
tionalism, we  expect  Ghana  will  avoid  al- 
lowing Libya  to  gain  an  undue  influence 
over  its  policy.  Ghanaian  officials  have  told 
us  they  want  a  constructive  relationship 
with  the  United  States  and  will  pursue  a 
nonaligned  policy.  We  are  carefully  watch- 
ing whether  Ghanaian  deeds  match  these 
words  and  are  monitoring  Ghana's  human 
rights  performance  which  so  far  has  avoid- 
ed the  excesses  that  followed  the  coup  of 
1979. 6  Our  policy  is  to  encourage  respect 
for  human  rights. 

We  believe  our  fiscal  year  1983  foreign 
assistance  proposal  will  enable  us  to  engage 
in  a  constructive  dialogue  with  Ghana's  new 
rulers  on  economic  policy,  at  an  appropri- 
ate time,  and  give  us  the  flexibility  to  con- 
tribute— with  other  traditional  donors  and 
international  financing  institutions — to 
what  we  hope  will  be  a  bold  Ghanaian 
economic  reform  effort  and  eventually  a 
stable  democratic  system.  We  believe  this  is 
the  best  way  to  support  moderation,  human 
rights  and  political  stability  in  Ghana. 


Document  598 

Remarks      by      President      Reagan      and 
Cameroon  President  Ahidjo,  July  26,  1982" 

Meeting  With  President 
Ahidjo  of  Cameroon 

The  President.  It's  been  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  meet  with  President  Ahmadou 


6  The  reference  is  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  General  Fred  W.  K.  AkufFo  on 
June  4,  1979. 

7  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  July  26, 
1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent; printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents,  August  2,  1982,  pp.  957-958.  The 
remarks  were  made  at  the  departure  ceremony  on 
the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House  beginning  at 
1:08  p.m.,  following  the  meeting  between  Presi- 
dents Reagan  and  Ahidjo.  President  Ahidjo  spoke 
in  French  and  his  remarks  were  translated  by  an 
interpreter. 


Ahidjo  of  Cameroon  and  to — Cameroon 
and  to  discuss  the  views  and  hopes  of  a 
major  U.S.  trading  partner  in  Africa. 

Our  discussions  today  reconfirm  the  mu- 
tual respect  our  two  countries  have  enjoyed 
for  over  20  years.  Our  meeting  covered  a 
wide  range  of  issues.  Particularly  useful  was 
our  discussion  of  southern  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East.  I  listened  with  interest  to  Pres- 
ident Ahidjo's  views  on  these  difficult  is- 
sues, and  I  hope  he  has  also  gained  a  better 
understanding  of  the  role  that  we're  trying 
to  play. 

We  also  had  a  useful  discussion  of  the 
enormous  economic  burdens  faced  by 
Africa's  developing  countries  and  a  possible 
role  for  the  United  States  private  sector  in 
addressing  these  problems. 

An  American  trade  and  investment  mis- 
sion, headed  by  Secretaries  Baldrige  and 
Block,  visited  Cameroon  and  several  other 
African  countries  last  January.8  We  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  private  enterprise  is  the 
most  effective  means  for  fostering  sound 
economic  development.  And  I'm  very 
pleased  that  Cameroon  has  opened  its 
doors  to  American  businessmen. 

I  hope  that  our  two  countries  will  enjoy 
increasingly  close  economic  and  trade  rela- 
tions in  the  years  ahead. 

Finally,  our  discussion  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  commend  President  Ahidjo  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  concerning  the 
refugee  problem.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  Cameroon  has  hosted  over  200,000 
refugees  fleeing  civil  wars  and  harsh 
regimes  in  neighboring  countries.  The 
United  States  has  tried  to  help  where  it 
could,  working  through  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  to  allevi- 
ate the  heavy  burden  that  this  has  brought 
to  Cameroon. 

We  urge  other  nations  to  contribute  to 
the  international  effort  and  give  continuing 
support  to  the  countries  of  first  asylum  and 
to  the  refugees  themselves. 

I  know  that  the  President  will  be  meeting 
with  a  wide  range  of  administration  officials 
and  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
during  his  Washington  stay.  And  I'm  cer- 
tain that  he  will  find  them  eager  to  expand 
the  excellent  working  relations  that  we  have 
with  the  Government  of  Cameroon.  His 
discussions  here  are  laying  a  foundation  for 
enhanced  cooperation  and  ever-closer  ties 
of  friendship  between  the  United  States  and 


8  See  document  595. 
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Cameroon.  And  we're  delighted  to  wel- 
come him  here  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
President.  (Applause) 

President  Ahidjo.  I  am  pleased  after  my 
last  visit  to  the  United  States  of  America  in 
19679  to  have  been  given  this  opportunity 
to  come  back  once  more  to  this  great  and 
beautiful  country  on  the  kind  invitation  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan  with  whom  I  have 
just  had  cordial  and  fruitful  discussions. 

With  regard  to  our  bilateral  relations, 
the  discussions  were  an  opportunity  to  reaf- 
firm the  esteem  that  the  Cameroonian  and 
American  people  have  for  each  other  and  to 
express  our  satisfaction  with  the  close  links 
of  mutually  advantageous  cooperation  ex- 
isting between  our  two  countries  for  over 
20  years  now. 

With  regard  to  the  determination  ex- 
pressed on  both  sides  and  with  the  poten- 
tials of  our  two  countries,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  cooperation  will  grow  and  be  con- 
solidated in  the  future.  This  is  already  evi- 
dent in  the  four  agreements  recently 
signed10  by  the  two  governments  to  finance 
interior  agricultural  projects  and  training 
programs  for  a  total  amount  of 
$12,000,200. 

We  also  carried  out  a  wide  review  of 
problems  of  common  interest  in  Africa  and 
the  world.  With  regard  to  Africa,  we  ex- 
pressed the  need  to  accelerate  the  accession 
of  Namibia  to  independence  and  to  work 
toward  the  elimination  of  apartheid  for  the 
advent  of  "majority  rule  in  South  Africa. 

We  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
present  crisis  in  Chad  and  within  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity  will  be  satisfactori- 
ly solved  as  soon  as  possible.  With  regard  to 
world  affairs,  we  expressed  our  common 
determination  to  support  in  all  circum- 
stances the  right  of  peoples  to  progress, 
peace,  and  self-determination.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  acknowledge  the  need  to  work 
in  concert  in  a  concerted  manner  to  ensure 
respect  for  the  basic  principles  of  interna- 
tional relations  such  as  nonrecourse  to 
force,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  conflicts 
and  peaceful  coexistence  as  well  as  the 
promotion  of  a  more  just,  balanced  and 
stable  framework  of  cooperation  between 
industrialized  and  developing  countries  as 


part  of  global  negotiations  to  usher  in  a  new 
international  economic  order. 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  seize  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  President  Rea- 
gan and  to  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  the  warm  welcome 
accorded  us.  (Applause) 


Document  599 

Remarks  by  President  Reagan  and  Liberian 
Chairman  Doe,  August  17,  198211 

A  Presidential  Assurance 
of  Support 

The  President.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
welcome  Liberian  Head  of  State  Samuel  K. 
Doe  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  we  should  be 
meeting  this  year  as  the  United  States  and 
Liberia  celebrate  120  years  of  diplomatic 
relations.  Our  discussions  gave  us  an  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  the  special  friendship 
and  mutual  respect  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

Clearly,  a  firm  bond  unites  Liberians  and 
Americans  who  have  come  together  profes- 
sionally and  socially  throughout  the  years. 
Our  two  governments  have  a  long  history  of 
cooperation  on  bilateral  and  international 
issues. 

Chairman  Doe  told  me  of  his  govern- 
ment's ambitious  goals,  including  the  re- 
turn to  democratic  institutions  and  eco- 
nomic stabilization.  We  welcome  his  em- 
phasis on  bringing  the  benefits  of  develop- 
ment to  every  corner  of  Liberia.  And  today 
we  discussed  how  the  United  States  can 
assist  Liberia  in  achieving  these  goals. 

As  I  stated  clearly  in  our  discussion,  the 
United  States  stands  by  its  commitments  to 
Liberia,  and  looks  forward  to  continued, 
mutual  cooperation.  My  meeting  with 
Chairman  Doe  marks  the  beginning  of  his 
2-week  visit  to  the  United  States.  And  he 


9  Ahidjo  visited  the  United  States  from  Octo- 
ber 19  to  25,  1967.  See  American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents,  1967,  p.  248. 

10  The  agreements,  which  dealt  with  agricul- 
tural education,  seed  multiplication,  and  livestock 
and  agricultural  development,  were  formally 
signed  on  August  15,  1982. 


11  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  August 
17,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  August  23,  1982,  pp.  1041- 
1042.  The  remarks  were  made  at  the  departure 
ceremony  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House 
beginning  at  12:59  p.m.,  following  the  meeting 
between  President  Reagan  and  Chairman  Doe. 
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made  me  a  little  envious  when  he  told  me 
that  his  next  stop  after  Washington  is  going 
to  be — well,  not  exactly  the  next  stop,  but 
the  next  one  after — is  going  to  be  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

But  in  addition  to  meeting  with  a  wide 
range  of  administration  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  he  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  many  Americans  outside  the 
government,  and  Liberians  who  live  in  the 
United  States  as  well. 

The  personal  ties  among  our  private 
citizens  play  an  important  role  in  the  special 
relationship  between  our  two  countries.  I 
hope  the  longstanding  ties  between  our  two 
peoples,  and  between  our  governments, 
will  be  further  strengthened  in  the  years 
ahead. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  most  wel- 
come. (Applause) 

Chairman  Doe.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  press,  I  am  extremely  happy  to  be  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  long  considered 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.  My  visit  here  today  is  in  response  to 
the  kind  invitation  extended  me  by  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan,  a  man  of  abiding 
courage,  strong  will,  and  foresight. 

As  you  know,  Liberia  and  the  United 
States  have  a  long  and  historic  friendship— 
we  span  more  than  150  years.  However,  as 
Liberia's  first  leader  to  visit  the  United 
States,12  my  presence  here  is  significant  in 
two  principle  respects:  firstly,  to  first  reaf- 
firm our  traditional  friendship  with  the 
United  States;  secondly,  the  portrayal  to  the 
world  the  United  States  continuing  identifi- 
cation with  and  support  of  Liberia.  In 
discussions  with  President  Reagan  I  have 
explained  the  causes  of  the  Liberian  revolu- 
tion and  the  economic  problems  which 
presently  confront  the  country.  I  also  vo- 
iced my  country's  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  our  adhering  to  democratic  ideals. 
Together  President  Reagan  and  I  discussed 
matters  of  international  concern,  particu- 
larly the  war  in  Lebanon  and  independence 
for  Namibia. 

I  also  outlined  the  economic  measures 
being  taken  by  our  government  to  achieve 
economic  recovery  and  promote  private 
sector  investment.  We  are  sure  that  these 
conditions  are  indispensable  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  smooth  transition  of  the  pre- 
sent government  in  1985. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  press,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  assured  me  we  can  continue  to 
count  on  America's  understanding  and  sup- 
port for  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of 
our  revolution.  This  is  a  most  welcome 
assurance.  It  demonstrates  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  maintaining 
the  United  States  economic  and  strategic 
interests  in  Liberia.  Our  country  serves  as  a 
mirror  through  which  African  nations  can 
assess  America's  support  and  commitment 
to  developing  countries.  It  is  our  belief  that 
with  the*  kind  of  mutual  interests  we  share, 
the  United  States  should  recognize  that 
Liberia  could  serve  as  a  mirror  through 
which  its  support  to  developing  countries 
could  be  assured. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 


Document  600 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
August  17,  1982  (Extracts)1* 

"Liberia  Is  Our  Oldest 
Friend  in  Africa" 


Senior  Administration  Of- 

ficial. .  .  .  Liberia  is  our  oldest  friend  in 
Africa.  It  is  a  relationship,  a  bilateral  rela- 
tionship, by  which,  overall,  American-Afri- 
can relations  are  often  judged. 

This  administration,  unlike  its  predeces- 
sors, has  taken  very  seriously  the  question 
of  how  we  do  get  along  with  Liberia.  And 
we  have  made  a  major  effort,  as  have  the 
Liberians,  over  the  course  of  the  past  18 
months  or  so  to  address  common  problems. 

I  think  it  should  be  stressed  that  when 
the  new  government  came  into  power  in 
Liberia  it  faced  an  enormous  array  of  prob- 
lems, inherited  problems.  It  faced  those 
problems  in  an  atmosphere  of  international 
economic  downturn  involving  particularly 
poor  markets,  low-priced  markets  for  the 
raw  materials  that  Liberia  primarily  relies 
upon. 


12  Former  Liberian  Presidents  Edwin  Barclay, 
William  V.S.  Tubman,  and  William  A.  Tolbert 
had  each  visited  the  United  States. 


13  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  briefing  was  on  background  and 
was  conducted  by  senior  administration  officials 
beginning  at  1:11  p.m.  in  the  Briefing  Room  of 
the  White  House. 
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During  this  period  of  time,  we  have  sig- 
nificantly expanded  the  level  of  American 
support  for  Liberia  in  an  effort  to  back  a 
government  which  is  doing,  evidently,  so 
much  to  back  and  to  help  itself.  Liberia  has 
one  of  the  finest  records  in  Africa  for  adher- 
ence to  and  commitment  to  the  kinds  of 
conditions  that  are  negotiated  between  in- 
dividual countries  and  the  world  financial 
community,  whether  it's  in  the  banking  area 
or  in  terms  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  This  is  noteworthy. 

Liberia  has  been  making  significant 
strides  in  the  area  of  austerity  measures 
designed  to  live  within  its  own  means  and, 
in  such  circumstances,  we  do  what  we  can  to 
be  supportive.  So,  this  accounts  for  the 
level  of  effort  that  we  have  been  making. 

What  also  accounts  for  it  is  the  reality  of 
a  sustained  and  determined  drive  by  the 
new  government  in  Liberia  to  address 
human  rights  issues  and  to  commit  itself  to 
a  program  of  gradual  return  to  democratic 
rule,  civilian  rule  which  the  government  has 
publicly  committed  itself  to. 

So,  for  all  these  reasons,  plus  the  reality 
that  we,  as  a  country,  have  significant  in- 
terests in  Liberia,  we  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  this  visit  and  look  forward  to  its 
continuation  in  the  coming  days. 


Senior  Administration  Official.  We 
have  dealt  with  governments  on  the  basis  of 
our  own  interests.  We  do  not  ourselves 
choose  governments  or  select  the  means  by 
which  they  come  to  power.  We've  tried  to 
work  in  a  situation  that  was  very  confused 
and  difficult  at  the  outset  in  order  to  assist 
an  old  friend,  which  we've  referred  to  as  our 
oldest  friend  on  the  continent — a  relation- 
ship going  back  nearly  150  years — to  assist 
an  old  friend  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
protect  our  own  interests  and  put  them  on  a 
longer-term  footing.  And  we're  very 
pleased  at  the  progress  which  was  made 
even  in  the  early  months  after  the  coup  and 
which  has  been  accelerated,  particularly 
over  the  past  year. 

And  the  other  thing — I  might  refer  you, 
also,  to  the  latest  human  rights  report  which 
has  been  published  by  the  Congress14  to 


give  you  the  latest  views  of  our  government 
concerning  the  present  human  rights  situa- 
tion. There  have  been  several  other — I 
should  mention,  there  have  been  several 
other  improvements  since  then  that  are  not 
in  that  report  that  have  to  do  with  the 
general  amnesty  which  was  declared  on 
December  23,  1981  and,  secondly,  the  lift- 
ing of  the  curfew  following  the  Head  of 
State's  return  from  his  Asian  and  Arab  trip 
in  May  of  this  year. 


Document  601 

Toast    by    Vice    President    Bush,    Dakar, 
November  11,  1982" 

U.S.  Warm  and  Close 
Relations  With  Senegal 

It  is  a  privilege,  as  the  representative  of  a 
nation  profound  in  its  belief  in  liberty  and 
human  dignity,  to  begin  my  visit  to  the 
African  Continent  in  a  country  that  has  so 
clearly  and  so  consistently  demonstrated 
the  same  beliefs.  When  liberty  and  law  rule, 
citizens  can  rejoice;  leaders  can  be  well 
pleased  with  their  stewardship. 

Relations  between  the  Republic  of  Sene- 
gal and  the  United  States  have  almost  cer- 
tainly never  been  warmer  or  closer  than 
they  are  now.  Ninety-nine  years  ago,  the 
United  States  established  a  consulate  on  the 
Island  of  Goree;16  in  1960  we  opened  our 
Embassy.  For  more  than  20  years  we  have 
worked  together  to  make  sure  our  relation- 
ship would  be  mutually  beneficial.  Our  ef- 
forts have  been  crowned  by  success— espe- 
cially, I  would  like  to  think,  since  January, 
1981.  The  two  administrations  which  took 
office  then — yours  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Diouf17  and  ours  under  the 
leadership     of    President     Reagan — have 


14  Reference  is  to  Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices  for  1981:  Report  Submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S. 
Senate  by  the  Department  of  State  (Washington,  Feb- 
ruary 1982),  pp.  139-146. 


15  Source:  Press  Release,  November  11,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President; 
printed  also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Janu- 
ary 1983,  p.  35.  The  toast  was  offered  at  the  Prime 
Minister's  state  dinner. 

16  The  United  States  established  a  consulate 
on  the  island  of  Goree  on  December  20,  1883. 

17  President  Leopold  Sedor  Senghor  resigned 
at  midnight  on  December  31,  1978,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Abdou 
Diouf. 
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raised  our  bilateral  relations  to  a  particu- 
larly privileged  level.  In  this  respect  we  can 
especially  be  pleased  with  our  work. 

Our  increasingly  close  cooperation  re- 
flects many  of  the  common  ideals  and  aspi- 
rations of  our  two  societies  and  peoples. 
We  share  a  fundamental  commitment  to  the 
peaceful  solution  of  conflicts  and  to  the  rule 
of  law.  We  both  affirm  unshakable  at- 
tachment to  our  democratic  institutions,  to 
human  rights,  and  to  the  inalienable  liberty 
of  all  men  and  all  women. 

This  close  collaboration  also  reflects,  I 
think,  the  personal  philosophies  of  the  lead- 
ers of  our  two  governments.  Neither  Presi- 
dent Diouf  nor  President  Reagan  believes 
in  magic  solutions  to  difficult  problems. 
They  have  affirmed  as  leaders  the  simple 
propositions  that  progress  can  only  be 
achieved  through  sacrifice,  hard  work  and 
common  sense.  Your  daily  actions  show 
how  true  the  Senegalese  proverb  is  that 
"man  is  the  best  cure  for  his  own  ills."  As 
our  philosopher — President  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son asked,  "How  can  great  results  be  ob- 
tained except  by  great  efforts?"  You  have 
our  pledge  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  seek  an  end  to  the  ills  which  assail 
us  all,  to  advance  justice  and  dignity 
throughout  the  world.  Criticism  is  directed 
every  day  at  the  United  States.  But  I  ask  our 
friends  to  consider  this:  has  any  great  power 
in  human  history  so  consistently  used  its 
great  power  for  purposes  so  benign? 

I  think  not. 

President  Reagan's  administration  will 
make  no  easy  promises  which  it  cannot 
keep.  We  will  not  posture  for  the  sake  of 
easy  good  will.  And  we  will  not  direct  gratu- 
itous criticisms  at  others.  We  have  demon- 
strated clearly  that  we  will  honor  F.H.A.A.18 
and  improve  on  our  commitments  to  our 
traditional  friends  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  your  gov- 
ernment for  the  welcome  extended  to  us 
here.  Senegal  is  a  country  that  smiles  on  the 
stranger.  This  friendship  comes  ultimately 
from  the  heart  of  a  people,  and  it  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  Senegal.  An  American 
is  at  home  where  hard  work  and  human 
dignity  are  respected.  An  American  is  at 
home  where  liberty  and  justice  prevail.  For 
these  reasons,  especially,  an  American  is  at 
home  in  Senegal. 

In  this  spirit,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let 
me  ask  you  to  join  me  in  a  toast  to  Presi- 


dents Abdou  Diouf  and  Ronald  Reagan  and 
to  the  spirit  of  collaboration,  to  the  spirit  of 
friendship  which  prevails  between  the  Sene- 
galese and  American  peoples. 


Document  602 

Joint  Communique  Issued  by  the  United 
States  cfnd  Nigeria,  Lagos,  November  13, 
1982  (Extract)19 

The  United  States  and 
Nigeria  Exchange  Views 

Joint  communique  issued  during  the  offi- 
cial visit  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria 
of  Mr.  George  Bush,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Friday  12th  to 
Sunday  14th  November  1982.  The  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Mr.  George  Bush,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Bush  and  a  delegation  of  high  ranking  gov- 
ernment officials,  paid  an  official  visit  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria  from  Novem- 
ber 12  to  14,  1982,  at  the  invitation  of  his 
Nigerian  counterpart,  Dr.  Alex  Ifeanyichuk- 
wu  Ekwueme.  Vice  President  Bush  had  the 
honour  to  pay  courtesy  calls  on  His  Excel- 
lency Alhaji  Shehu  Shagari,  President  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria,  and  on  the 
Honorable  Dr.  Joseph  Wayas,  President  of 
the  Senate. 

Official  talks  were  held  between  the  visit- 
ing Vice  President  and  his  host  accompa- 
nied by  his  delegation.  During  these  talks, 
which  were  characterized  by  cordiality  and 
understanding,  the  two  Vice  Presidents  ex- 
changed information  on  global,  political, 
cultural,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ments. They  examined  various  aspects  of 
the  present  state  of  their  bilateral  relations 
and  means  of  further  developing  and 
strengthening  them.  They  also  exchanged 
views  on  the  world  situation  and  their  re- 
spective countries'  position  on  a  number  of 
international  issues,  including  some  now 
before  the  37th  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly.  The  two  Vice  Pres- 
idents agreed  on  a  number  of  areas  where 


18  This  is  apparently  a  typographical  error. 
The  record  does  not  indicate  to  what  the  Vice 
President  was  referring. 


19  Source:  Press  Release,  November  13,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President; 
printed  also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Janu- 
ary 1983,  pp.  40-42.  The  joint  communique  was 
read  to  the  press  by  Nigerian  Minister  for  External 
Affairs  Chief  Patrick  Bolokor  beginning  at  12:30 
p.m.,  following  Bush's  meeting  with  Ekwueme. 
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Nigeria  and  the  United  States  can  work 
together  to  foster  world  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. They  affirmed  their  continued  support 
for  the  United  Nations  and  endorsed  its 
collective  efforts  to  achieve  world  peace. 
The  two  Vice  Presidents  welcomed  the 
steps  being  taken  to  effect  a  lasting,  durable 
and  just  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  in  con- 
formity with  Security  Council  resolutions. 

South  Africa  and  Namibia:  As  to  the 
future  of  southern  Africa,  the  two  Vice 
Presidents  agreed  that  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  work  urgently  for  the  achievement 
of  peace  and  regional  security  in  southern 
Africa.  The  two  Vice  Presidents  reaffirmed 
the  opposition  of  their  governments  and 
nations  to  apartheid  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion. As  regards  Namibia,  the  two  sides 
reaffirmed  their  conviction  of  the  necessity 
for  rapid  decolonisation  and  independence 
for  Namibia  on  the  basis  of  recognized 
democratic  principles  and  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  They  agreed  that  an 
internationally  acceptable  independence 
for  Namibia  under  the  terms  of  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  435 
remains  an  objective  of  highest  priority  for 
both  governments.  The  work  of  the  five- 
nation  Western  Contact  Group  and  of  Nige- 
ria and  the  frontline  African  states  to  secure 
Namibian  independence  was  again  strongly 
endorsed  and  it  was  agreed  that  close  con- 
sultations between  the  two  governments, 
and  other  members  of  both  groups  would 
continue.  Vice  President  Bush  reviewed  his 
government's  parallel  efforts  to  insure  the 
timely  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
the  area,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter 
should  continue  to  be  the  subject  of  bilater- 
al discussions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Governments  of  Angola  and  South 
Africa.  Vice  President  Ekwueme  reaffirmed 
his  government's  position  that  the  with- 
drawal of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola  must 
not  be  a  condition  for  movement  towards 
Namibia's  independence.  Vice  President 
Bush  indicated  the  United  States  objective 
is  parallel  and  consistent  with  the  security 
interests  of  all  parties. 

OAU  and  other  African  issues:  Vice  Pres- 
ident Bush  noted  his  government's  strong 
support  for  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  and  commended  the  organization's 
efforts  to  secure  peace  and  foster  African 
development.  The  two  Vice  Presidents  reaf- 
firmed their  governments'  views  on  the 
need  for  a  cease-fire  and  an  early  referen- 
dum in  the  Western  Sahara  in  conformity 
with  resolutions  passed  at  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  summit  meeting  in  Nairobi 


in  June  1981.20  The  two  Vice  Presidents 
expressed  satisfaction  at  efforts  to  secure 
reconcilation  and  their  national  unity  in 
Chad  and  pledged  the  support  of  their 
governments  in  assisting  the  Government 
of  Chad. 

Economic  relations:  The  two  leaders  dis- 
cussed plans  for  the  seventh  round  of  bilat- 
eral talks  to  be  held  under  the  aegis  of  Vice 
President  Ekwueme  in  Lagos  in  February 
1983.  These  talks  will  include  cooperation 
in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  energy,  science 
and  technology,  health,  trade  and  invest- 
ment, and  education.  The  Vice  Presidents 
agreed  that  they  look  forward  to  continuing 
close  contact  on  the  joint  economic  bi- 
laterals  and  that  each  will  play  host  to  the 
meetings  in  the  future  which  take  place  in 
his  own  capital  city. 

Vice  Presidents  Ekwueme  and  Bush  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  over  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Nigeria-United  States  busi- 
ness council  in  September  1982  as  a  con- 
crete and  effective  measure  to  implement 
earlier  bilateral  discussions.  They  also  took 
note  of  the  concrete  results  achieved  by  the 
United  States-Nigeria  Joint  Agricultural 
Consultative  Committee  (JACC),  which  has 
contributed  significantly  to  increased  coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and  Ni- 
geria in  support  of  expanding  Nigerian  ag- 
ricultural production,  as  well  as  to  in- 
creased sale  of  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. They  noted  that  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development  has 
signed  a  contract  to  provide  for  increased 
staff  support  to  the  Joint  Agricultural  Con- 
sultative Committee. 

The  two  leaders  also  exchanged  views  on 
the  current  state  of  the  world  economy.  Mr. 
Bush  highlighted  the  steps  being  taken  by 
the  United  States  to  reduce  inflation  and 
lower  interest  rates  in  order  to  set  the  stage 
for  long-term  real  growth  of  the  American 
economy.  Dr.  Ekwueme  highlighted  the 
measures  recently  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  Nigeria  to  adjust  economic 
activity  to  expected  levels  of  oil  income. 

Commercial  and  agriculture:  The  United 
States  side  expressed  its  determination  to 
continue  to  work  to  increase  trade  with 
Nigeria  despite  the  current  problems  in  the 
economies  of  both  countries  using  the  full 
range  of  available  facilities  such  as  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation,  the  new  export  trad- 


20  Regarding  this  OAU  resolution,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  document 
393. 
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ing  company  legislation,  and  with  a  maxi- 
mum role  played  by  the  private  sector.  The 
Nigerian  side  welcomed  this  determination 
and  for  its  part  confirmed  the  recent  open- 
ing of  a  Nigerian  trade  and  investment 
center  in  New  York  and  its  plans  to  open 
another  one  in  Chicago  before  the  end  of 
1982. 

Note  was  also  taken  of  new  United  States 
Department'of  Agriculture  credit  programs 
which  may  become  available  for  Nigeria. 
These  would  provide  direct  credit  blended 
with  export  credit  guarantees  which  would 
effectively  reduce  the  overall  cost  of  credit. 

Democracy  and  human  rights:  Vice  Pres- 
ident Bush  expressed  the  strong  admiration 
of  his  country  and  its  people  for  Nigeria's 
deeply-held  commitment  to  democracy  and 
human  rights.  The  deep  appreciation  of  the 
United  States  Government  was  expressed 
for  the  participation  of  President  Shangari's 
personal  representative  as  a  keynote  speak- 
er at  the  recently-held  Washington  Con- 
ference on  Free  Elections.21 

Travel  and  exchanges:  Both  sides  viewed 
with  satisfaction  the  tradition  of  fruitful 
exchanges  between  citizens  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Nigeria  and  the  United  States. 
Both  sides  reviewed  the  United  States  deci- 
sion of  July  15,  1982,  to  issue  multiple  entry 
visas  valid  during  four  years  to  most  cate- 
gories of  Nigerian  nonimmigrant  visa  appli- 
cants. Ways  were  discussed  to  reduce  to  the 
minimum  extent  possible  the  remaining 
procedural  barriers  in  documenting  per- 
sons for  travel  between  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Nigeria  and  the  United  States  and  to 
work  toward  reciprocity  in  visa  issuance 
procedures. 

The  two  Vice  Presidents  expressed  their 
very  deep  satisfaction  at  the  useful  contacts 
which  were  made  during  this  visit  and 
hoped  that  they  would  form  the  basis  of 
future  development  in  their  already  cordial 
bilateral  relations. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Mr.  George  Bush,  expressed 
his  gratitude  and  pleasure  to  his  host,  Dr. 
Alex  Ekwueme  for  the  hospitality  and  warm 
reception  accorded  to  him  and  his  delega- 
tion. .  .  . 


F.  The  Horn  of  Africa 
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Letter  From  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs  (Crocker)  to  the  Editor  of 
the  "New  York  Times",  January  21,  19821 


Periled  Ethiopians  Can 
Still  Stay  Here 

To  the  Editor:  Anthony  Lewis's  Jan.  4 
column,2  suggesting  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration was  embarking  on  a  wholesale 
deportation  of  Ethiopian  refugees  ("Hy- 
pocrisy Wins  Again"),  contains  some  seri- 
ous inaccuracies  and  distortions. 

In  fact,  the  recent  change  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Ethiopians  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  only  brings  their  sta- 
tus into  line  with  that  of  most  other  na- 
tionalities in  the  United  States.  Up  until  last 
summer,  Ethiopians  were  allowed  to  remain 
and  work  in  the  U.S.  even  if  their  visas  had 
expired,  under  what  is  called  "extended 
voluntary  departure  status." 

This  special  status  was  adopted  follow- 
ing the  Ethiopian  revolution  in  1974— dur- 
ing the  period  of  Ethiopia's  "Red  Terror," 
when  large  numbers  of  Ethiopians  were 
being  killed  in  both  Government-spon- 
sored and  random  violence.  At  that  time, 
the  State  Department  recommended  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
that  Ethiopians  in  the  United  States  not  be 
forced  to  return  to  Ethiopia  while  these 
conditions  persisted. 

Such  voluntary  departure  programs  have 
been  adopted  only  rarely.  This  policy  pro- 
vided for  humane  treatment  of  thousands 
of  Ethiopians  in  this  country  as  a  temporary 
response  to  conditions  in  Ethiopia  at  that 
time. 

Although  the  human  rights  picture  in 
Ethiopia  is  still  very  bleak,  the  level  of  chaos 


21  Regarding  this  conference,  see  footnote  6  to 
document  130. 


1  Source:  New  York  Times,  February  1,  1982,  p. 
A14. 

2  Lewis  charged  (p.  A23)  that  at  the  same  time 
that  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  was  denounc- 
ing the  "savagery"  of  the  Marxist  regime  in 
Ethiopia,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice  was  notifying 
Ethiopian  refugees  in  the  Boston  area  that  their 
voluntary  departure  status  in  the  United  States 
was  being  revoked  owing  to  the  stabilization  of 
conditions  in  Ethiopia.  Ethiopians  enjoying  such 
status  were  permitted  employment  for  1  year, 
renewable  after  review. 
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and  violence  in  most  of  the  country  has 
declined  since  the  period  of  the  Red  Terror 
and  the  other  post-revolutionary  excesses. 
It  is  now  possible  for  Ethiopians  who  are 
not  on  their  Government's  "wanted"  list  to 
return  without  fear  of  falling  victim  to  per- 
secution. 

Ethiopians  who  are  bona  fide  refugees 
(i.e.,  those  who  have  been  admitted  into  the 
United  States  as  refugees  from  processing 
centers  overseas)  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
asked  to  leave.  Neither  are  those  Ethiopians 
who  do  have  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion from  the  Government  should  they  re- 
turn. 

All  applications  for  political  asylum  are 
reviewed  on  a  case-by-case  basis;  asylum  is 
granted  to  those  applicants  who  do  show  a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution. 

Ethiopians  who  are  here  for  education, 
medical  treatment  or  whatever  may  also 
stay  as  long  as  their  visas  remain  valid. 
Those  who  are  affected  by  the  suspension 
of  extended  voluntary  departure  status  for 
Ethiopians  are  those  who  no  longer  have 
any  legitimate  reason  for  remaining  in  the 
United  States. 


Chester  A.  Crocker 


Document  604 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
March  9,  1982* 

Background  to  the  U.S. 
Visit  of  Somalian 
President  Siad  Barre 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
will  be  President  Siad's  third  visit  to  the 
United  States.  He  came  here  first  during  the 
Ford  administration  when  he  was  President 
of  the  OAU.4  He  came  last  year  on  a  private 
visit  during  which  time  he  met  with  Secre- 
tary Haig  and  Secretary  Weinberger. 

He  will  arrive  today  and  spend  about  3 
days  here  in  Washington  during  which  time 


3  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  briefing  was  conducted  on  back- 
ground by  a  senior  administration  official  begin- 
ning at  10:01  a.m.  in  the  Briefing  Room  of  the 
White  House. 

4  Siad  Barre  was  President  of  the  OAU  from 
June  13,  1974  to  July  27,  1975. 


he  will  meet  with  Secretary  Haig,  Secretary 
Weinberger,  Peter  McPherson  of  AID,  Pres- 
ident Reagan,  of  course;  the  following  day, 
members  of  the  Congress  and  heads  of 
international  organizations  like  the  IMF  and 
World  Bank. 

The  visit  is  a  good  will  visit.  There  is  no 
specific  purpose  in  mind.  This  visit  has 
been  planned  for  some  time.  This  is  part  of 
the  strengthening  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Somalia,  a  process  which 
has  been  going  on  for  the  past  3%  years. 
The  highlight  of  the  strengthening  of  rela- 
tions took  place  really  in  August  of  1980 
when  we  signed  the  access  agreement5  giv- 
ing the  United  States  access  to  Somali  ports 
and  harbors. 

Our  interests  there  are  strategic,  basical- 
ly, humanitarian.  We  support  the  interna- 
tional effort  to  feed  the  refugees  and  pro- 
vide other  kinds  of  care  for  the  refugees. 
We  have  very  little  economic  interest  there, 
although  there  are  a  number  of  American 
oil  companies  actively  exploring  for  oil  in 
Somalia.  Somalia  is  a  poor  country,  one  of 
the  poorest  in  the  world.  They  depend  on 
exports  of  live  animals — sheep,  goats,  cat- 
tle, and  camels — to  the  Arabian  peninsula 
for  over  80  percent  of  their  export  earnings. 
The  bulk  of  the  remainder  of  those  earn- 
ings comes  from  bananas. 

Our  relations  are  quite  good  now.  When 
we  began  to  change  our  relationship  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Soviet  military  advisors 
in  November  1977,  there  was  an  impedi- 
ment to  better  relations,  and  that  centered 
around  the  fact  that  the  Somali  Armed 
Forces  remained  actively  in  the  Ogaden. 
However,  in  time  they  removed  those 
troops  from  the  Ogaden,  which  permitted 
us  to  enter  into  a  military  assistance  rela- 
tionship, essentially,  FMS  credits  and  some 
grant  aid.  That  amount  of  that  aid  is,  over  3 
fiscal  years,  $60  million.  The  money  is 
being  used  for  nonlethal  items,  for  defen- 
sive equipment — trucks,  for  example, 
radar— defensive  radar  equipment,  and 
communications  gear  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

Our  economic  assistance  program  was 
reinstituted  in  1978  and  now  amounts  to 
about  $15  million  annually  in  development 
assistance,  considerably  more  in  humanitar- 
ian assistance,  mostly  P.L.-40  [480]  Title  II 
food  to  the  refugees.6  And  I'll  stop  there  for 
questions. 


5  Regarding  the  U.S. -Somalian  Access  Agree- 
ment, signed  on  August  22,  1980,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents  1977-1980,  pp. 
1237-1238. 

6  Title  II  of  P.L.-480  permits  the  furnishing, 
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Q.  You  mean  $60  million  was  military 
and  $15  million  economic? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 
$60  million  over  a  3-year  period  is  what 
we've  dispersed  for  military  assistance. 
Again,  largely  defensive  equipment  and 
nonlethal  equipment  entirely.  The  econom- 
ic assistance  program  is  running  $15  mil- 
lion roughly  a  year  for  development  assis- 
tance, much  more  for  humanitarian  assis- 
tance—basically P.L.-40  [480]  Title  II  and 
also  Title  I.7  Also  nonlethal — or  other  non- 
food items  for  refugee  assistance.  We  also 
have  an  economic  support  fund  which 
amounts  to  $20  million  this  year. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  ballpark  figure  on  the 
amount — over  the  past  3  years  on  the  eco- 
nomic assistance? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Last 
year  the  economic  assistance — and,  again, 
the  bulk  of  this  was  for  refugees — was  in 
excess  of  $90  million.  The  previous  year 
was  less  than  that,  but  still  substantial. 

Somalia  is  the  third  largest  recipient  of 
U.S.  economic  assistance  in  Africa.  Most  of 
that,  again,  in  the  humanitarian  side. 

Q.  It  sounds  like,  to  the  extent  of  the 
consultations  while  he's  here,  it  can  be 
more  than  good  will. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  We 
will  be  talking,  of  course,  about  economic 
assistance,  about  military  assistance,  about 
the  situation  that  exists  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa  and  beyond  the  Horn  of  Africa,  in  the 
area  in  general.  Somalia,  as  you  may  know, 
faces  the  problem  of  Cuban  forces  in 
Ethiopia.  There  is  an  active  guerrilla  war 
which  is  supported  by  the  Libyans,  by  the 
Soviets,  cross  border  operations  into  Soma- 
lia on  a  very  frequent  basis,  elements  who 
are  very  well  armed  and  equipped. 

Q.  In  Somalia  there's  a  guerrilla  war? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
That's  correct,  yes.  Since  the  signing  of  the 
tripartite  agreement  between  South  Yemen, 
Libya,  and  Ethiopia  last  year,8  the  activities 


among  other  things,  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  meet  famine  or  other  urgent  relief  require- 
ments. For  the  basic  legislation,  see  68  Stat.  454, 
and  subsequent  amendments. 

7  Title  I  of  P.L.^i80  authorizes  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  foreign  countries  on 
credit  terms. 

8  The  treaty  between  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and  the 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  (PDRY) 
was  signed  in  Aden  on  August  19,  1981.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  deployment  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  signatories  in  each  other's  territory  under 
certain  circumstances. 


against  Somalia  have  increased.  Libyan 
money,  in  a  great  way,  [is]  responsible  for 
that.  The  Libyans  have  made  it  clear,  Qad- 
dafi  has  stated  publicly  that  it  is  an  aim  of 
his  government  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  Mohamed  Siad  Barre.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  is  because  the  Somalis  have 
given  us  access  to  the  facilities  out  there. 
And  also  because  Somalia  never  broke  with 
Egypt.  It  was  one  of  the  three  Arab  coun- 
tries, along  with  Oman  and  Sudan,  which 
did  not  break  relations  with  Egypt  and 
which  ha$  maintained  relations  with  Egypt 
all  along.  Egypt  is  a  very  important  friend  to 
Somalia. 

Q.  What  kind  of  use  are  we  making  of 
these  bases,  the  facilities  there? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  As  of 
right  now,  very  little.  Berbera,  for  example, 
does  not  have  one  U.S.  Government  offi- 
cial, either  military  or  otherwise.  We  are 
beginning  to  make  improvements  to  that  air 
strip  in  Berbera.  And  we  plan  to  let  the 
contract  to  improve  the  port  later  this  year. 
That's  about  the  state  of  the  business  right 
now.  In  time,  there  will  be  more  use  made 
of  the  facility.  We  have  occasional  ship  visits 
to  either  Berbera  or  Mogadishu. 

Q.  So  are  they  trying  to  increase,  now, 
their  military  assistance,  and  economic? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
Somalis  would  like  to  have  more  assistance 
from  us,  yes. 

Q.  How  much? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
they've  never  put  a  price  tag  on  it.  They 
would  like  to  have  expanded  assistance  in 
all  fields  if  they  can  get  it.  We  are  very 
sympathetic  to  their  needs,  but  there  are 
constraints  on  how  much  we  can  do  for 
Somalia  or  any  other  one  country. 

Q.  Despite  the  fact  that  almost  half  of 
the  refugees  of  the  world  live  right  in  Soma- 
lia right  now? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
that's  not  true  any  longer.  It  was  true  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  when  the  flood  of 
refugees  was  coming  in  at  as  much  as  2,000 
a  day.  The  figure  was  in  excess  of 
1,000,000.  And  the  largest  refugee  popula- 
tion, by  far,  existed  in  Somalia.  Those  were 
people  in  camps.  There  was  another  esti- 
mated half  a  million  or  more  outside  of 
camps. 

Q.  They  came  from  Ethiopia? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
from  Ethiopia. 
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Q.  One  million  in  camps,  one-half  mil- 
lion out? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  One 
million  plus,  yes.  The  top  figure  was  1.3 
million.  And  maybe  300,000,  500,000  out 
of  the  camps.  Nobody  could  tell  you.  Put- 
ting quite  a  strain  on  Somalia's  very  limited 
resources.  The  refugee  population  today  is 
diminished.  It's  in  the  neighborhood  of 
600,000  to  700,000.  Nobody  can  tell  you 
exactly.  But  that's  still  a  very  substantial 
refugee  population.  And  it's  going  to  de- 
mand a  continued  effort  by  the  internation- 
al community  to  keep  these  people  clothed 
and  fed.  And  we're  hoping  to  make  them 
more  self-sustaining  through  food  for  work 
and  other  projects  of  this  kind  as  time  goes 
on.  We  want  to  avoid,  everybody  wants  to 
avoid  the  Palestinian  kind  of  situation 
where  the  refugees  stay  in  camps  for  years 
and  years  and  years. 

Q.  Are  you  referring  to  the  Somalia  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  as  the  guerrilla 
group  that  you  are  talking  about,  and  how 
large  do  you  estimate  their  forces? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
Somali  Democratic  Salvation  Front,  as  it  is 
generally  known  (it  used  to  be  called  the 
Somali  Salvation  Front),  is  composed  of 
Somalis  who  have  left  the  country.  The 
nucleus  of  this  was  a  group  of  officers  who 
had  attempted  a  coup  in  April  of  1978,  had 
failed,  left  the  country,  and  started  a  milita- 
ry movement  outside,  based  in  Ethiopia. 
The  Ethiopians,  with  Soviet  backing,  pro- 
vided them  with  assistance  and  now  Libya  is 
providing  them  with  more  assistance.  We 
don't  know  the  exact  number.  But  it's  esti- 
mated in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  or  so. 

Q.  Inside  the  country? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
they're  in  Ethiopia.  They  come  in,  raid  a 
police  station  or  a  small  military  unit,  and 
then  fade  out  again  very  quickly. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  figure  on  the  amount 
of  money  we're  spending  to  improve  the 
airstrip  and  harbor? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes  I 
do.  The  FY'82  funds  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $25  million.  We  have  allocated  a 
very  small  portion  of  this  for  the  airstrip, 
and  construction  on  improving  that  airstrip 
has  begun  using  a  Somali  contractor.  The 
bulk  of  the  $25  million  will  go  for  the  port, 
extending  the  quay  there,  adding  on  a  quay 
of  about  330  meters,  and  making  other 
improvements  in  the  port.  We're  asking  the 
Congress  for  an  additional  $30  million,  in 


FY'83,  to  complete  the  port  project  and  to 
finish  the  airstrip  project. 

Q.  Is  the  Ogaden  war,  is  that,  the 
Ogaden  is  calm  now? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Rela- 
tively speaking,  yes.  There  are  occasional 
dust-ups  but  if  anything,  the  action  has 
shifted  inside  Somalia  as  these  guerrilla 
groups  come  across  the  border  and  raid  and 
then  go  back.  But  there's  still  some  activity 
in  the  Ogaden  by  the  Western  Somalia 
Liberation  Front  which  used  to  be  very 
active  but  now  is  very — well,  almost  inactive 
but  still  conducts  occasional  raids  against 
Ethiopian  forces.  Yes? 

Q.  What's  the  situation  on  the  human 
rights  in  Somalia  now?  There's  some  orga- 
nization calling  itself  the  Somali  Communi- 
ty of  America  has  some  pretty  hard  things 
to  say  about — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
I've  read  the  literature  of  these  various 
organizations  and  there's  some  truth  to  it 
and  a  lot  of  hyperbole.  There  are  human 
rights  violations  in  Somalia.  The  report 
that's  been  done  by  the  U.S.  Government 
acknowledges  that.9  There  are  a  number  of 
political  prisoners.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
of  gross  violations  of  human  rights — tor- 
ture, murder  of  prisoners,  that  kind  of 
thing. 

Recently,  the  government  released  a 
number  of  prominent  political  prisoners 
including  the  former  prime  minister  and 
the  former  commandant  of  the  police  force. 
Others  were  also  released  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  Somali  officials  that  they 
intend  to  release  all  of  the  political  prison- 
ers. And  this  seems  to  be  happening  in 
drips  and  drabs  now.  Yes? 

Q.  Has  Somalia  in  any  kind  of  formal 
way  abandoned  its  claim  to  the  Western 
Ogaden  or  the  Western  Somalia? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
in  a  formal  way,  it  has  said  that  it  has  no 
territorial  ambitions  against  any  of  its 
neighbors.  However,  the  Somalis  continue 
to  insist  on  what  they  call  "self-determina- 
tion" for  the  people  of  the  Ogaden  and  this 
is  unacceptable  to  Ethiopia. 

Q;  How  about  the  claims — the  original 
claims  to  Djibouti  in  the  northern  section  of 
Kenya  which  is — 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Those  are  dead  issues.  The  Somalis  and 


9  See  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices 
for  1981  (Somalia),  pp.  226-231. 
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Kenyans  have  improved  relations.  The 
Somalis  have  relinquished  any  claim  what- 
ever to  the  northeastern  province — now,  it 
used  to  be  called  the  northern  frontier 
district  of  Kenya.  And  the  two  countries 
have  moved  to  improve  their  relations  in 
the  past  half  year.  It's  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  The  Somalis  have  neither  the 
military  capability  nor  the  political  will  to 
pursue  any  kind  of  claim  against  Kenya. 
They're  realists  and  they  know  this  would 
harm  their  relations  with  the  United  States, 
with  other  friends  including  the  Saudis  and 
certainly  with  Africa.  And  so  it's  a  dead 
issue.  But  the  Kenyans  have  a  residue  of 
suspicion  against  the  Somalis  because  of 
the  animosity  between  the  two  countries 
that  goes  back  20  or  more  years.  Yes? 

Q.  Could  I  follow  that?  I  just  wanted  to 
ask  you  if  they  had  any  position  on  that 
Eritrean  War? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  They 
don't  take  an  active  part  in  this.  But  their 
position  is  that  the  Eritreans  like  other 
oppressed  peoples  in  Ethiopia — this  is  what 
they  say,  should  be  allowed  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  So,  they  support  that  move- 
ment, yes. 

Q,.  Have  there  been  any  moves  to  re- 
move the  clauses  in  the  constitution  calling 
for  integration  of  all  that — Somali  which  do 
include  territories  in  Kenya? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
there  was  a  modification  of  that  when  the 
new  constitution  was  promulgated  about  2 
years  ago. 

Q.  And  how  was  it  modified? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
can't  quote  you  the  text  of  it  but  it  softened 
it  considerably.  Yes? 

Q.  Are  we  seeking  any  changes  in  the 
access  rights  agreement — any  increase  in 
our  access  rights — anything  like  that? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
the  access  agreement  as  it  now  stands  is 
wholly  satisfactory  to  us.  It  meets  our  needs 
entirely. 

Q.  Is  there  a  limitation  on  the  size  of 
shipping  that  could  go  into  the  ports  there? 
In  other  words,  could  it  accommodate  an 
aircraft  carrier? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  It 
cannot  accommodate  an  aircraft  carrier.  A 
carrier  would  have  to  stand  outside  in  both 
Mogadishu  Harbor  and  Berbera.  The  inner 
harbor  in  Berbera  is  rather  small.  The  outer 
harbor  is  big  and  could  take  a  carrier.  But 


what  we  need  to  do  is  to  improve  the  inner 
harbor  to  take  more  shipping  and  perhaps 
larger  shipping. 

Q.  Was  the  access  agreement  primarily 
for  U.S.  military  vessels? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Not 
just  vessels  but  for  U.S.  military  purposes — 
aircraft,  for  example,  if  we  want  to  have  free 
flights  go  in  there  or  if  we  ever  want  to  stage 
out  of  there.  But  the  navy  has  had  the 
primary  interest  in  making  use  of  those 
facilities  some  day.  Let  me  emphasize  again 
that  we  aren't  really  using  them  much  yet 
and  they  haven't  really  been  improved  all 
that  much  yet.  We've  been  moving 
deliberately  in  achieving  this. 

Q.  Will  American  personnel  be  sta- 
tioned there? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  are  no  plans  at  the  moment  for  this 
coming  year  to  station  any  American  per- 
sonnel there.  Construction  will  be  done  by 
commercial  firms  and  it  could  be  that  there 
will  be  a  need  for  American  engineering, 
naval  or  armed  forces— engineering  per- 
sonnel to  oversee  it,  to  come  in  and  go  out. 
But  there's  no  plan  to  have  any  people 
stationed  there  in  the  immediate  future. 

Q.  If  I  can  just  follow  up.  Once  the 
construction  is  completed  it  will  require 
maintenance,  I  would  presume, 

Senior  Administration  Official.  A 
maintenance,  caretaker  kind  of  force,  yes. 
And  I  can't  give  you  any  exact  numbers 
because  I  haven't  seen  them.  The  original 
plans  have  been  modified  and  I  can't  tell 
you.  But  it  would  not  be  a  large  force. 
There's  no  plan  to  have  any  large  force  of 
Americans  stationed  at  any  of  these  facili- 
ties. 

Q.  So  all  the  large  carriers  couldn't  get 
to  the  ports  there,  Mogadishu  and  Berbera. 
You  said  that  you  are  including  the  ports. 

Are  you  going  to  be  utilizing  the  facilities 
in  Somalia  for  the  continuous  use  of  the 
rapid  deployment  forces  like  for  instance  in 
Diego  Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No,  I 
don't  think  that  is  a  plan  for  continuous 
major  use.  It's  more  for  the  potential,  when 
we  might  need  it,  and  I  think  more  regular 
use  by  ships  that  are  in  the  area,  not  so 
much  a  part  of  the  rapid  deployment  force, 
but  of  the  elements  of  the  Seventh  Fleet 
that  are  in  the  area  or  of  the  Com  Mid-East 
Force. 
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We  did  use  Berbera  for  Operation  Bright 
Star,10  a  very  limited  use  of  the  facility, 
logistics,  basically,  bringing  heavy  equip- 
ment in  by  air  and  by  sea  and  having 
engineers,  U.S.  engineers,  a  force  of  about 
300  men,  use  those  for  projects  that  helped 
the  local  community.  It  was  simply  a  logis- 
tics exercise  and  so  we  have  used  it  for 
Bright  Star. 

Q.  Yes,  but  will  this  situation  about  in- 
creasing the  access  or  the  use  of  the  facili- 
ties in  Somalia,  do  you  see  anything  could 
be  construed  as  maybe  concerning  and  cre- 
ating some  worries  in  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council?"  Because  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council  was  talking  recently,  as  recently  as 
maybe  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  about  estab- 
lishing their  own  rapid  deployment  forces 
and  utilizing  the  whole  area  into  protecting 
their  own  self,  you  know,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  the  United  States  or  Soviet  fleets  in 
the  area.  So  what  do  you  comment,  please? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
can't  really  say  what  they  might  say.  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  there  have  been  no  ex- 
pressions of  deep  concern  by  the  Gulf 
States  over  the  use  of  Somalian  facilities  by 
American  forces. 

Q.  Do  you  see  Somalia  as  a  potential  for 
the  forward  headquarters  for  the  rapid 
deployment  forces  being  discussed  by  the 
Pentagon  now? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
don't  know.  It  might  be  one  of  those  areas 
which  would  be  under  consideration,  but  I 
don't  know  if  Somalia  would  provide  what 
they  need. 

Q.  Forgive  me  if  you  went  over  this  at  an 
earlier  point  in  the  briefing,  but  is  it  correct 
that  the  weapons  that  we  have  provided  to 
Somalia  so  far  have  been  defensive,  entirely 
defensive  in  nature  and  is  there  any  consid- 
eration being  given  to  changing  that? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  First 
of  all,  we  haven't  supplied  any  weapons.  In 


10  Operation  Bright  Star  was  a  joint  military 
exercise  held  in  November  and  December  1981 
involving  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  Egypt, 
Sudan,  Somalia,  and  Oman. 

1  •  The  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  was  formed 
on  February  4,  1981,  during  a  meeting  in  Riyadh 
between  representatives  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
Bahrain,  Oman,  and  the  UAE.  On  May  26,  1981, 
the  Charter  of  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  was 
signed  in  Abu  Dhabi  by  representatives  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Qatar,  the  UAE,  and 
Oman.  The  declared  aim  of  the  Council  was  the 
coordination  of  the  members'  policies  in  all  fields. 
See  Middle  East  Journal,  Summer  1981,  p.  366,  and 
Autumn  1981,  pp.  599-600. 


fact,  we  haven't  supplied  anything.  We  have 
made  arrangements  to  begin  the  supply  of 
equipment  which  will  consist  mainly  of 
radar,  vehicles,  trucks,  a  team  to  come  out 
to  repair  their  existing  radar,  and  some 
communications  gear.  That's  what  we've 
agreed  to.  And  that's  used  up  most  of  the 
$60  million.  The  small  amount  remaining  is 
being  considered  for  possibly  some  other 
items.  But  as  it  stands  now,  it's  been  wholly 
defensive  and  nonlethal  in  nature. 

Q.  And  is  there  any  consideration  being 
given  to  changing  that?  I  mean,  might  that 
be  an  issue  in  these  talks? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'm 
not  aware  of  any  serious  consideration  of 
changing  that  basic  policy. 

Q.  Could  you  give  a  breakdown  of  the 
FY'83  requests  for  Somalia  in  the  military, 
economic  and — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
administration  is  asking  for  $30  million  for 
military  assistance  to  Somalia  of  map  [M/1P] 
and  FMS. 

We  will  be  going  ahead  with  develop- 
ment assistance  at  about  the  same  level, 
roughly  $15  million  or  $16  million.  Title  II, 
between  $16  million  and  $24  million  of 
Title  II  food  for  the  refugees.  Title  I  at 
about  $15  million.  That's  concessional, 
though.  Let's  see,  ESF  at  $20  million  this 
year,  possibly  higher  next  year.  I'm  not 
certain  on  that.  Those  are  the  major  com- 
ponents of  the  projected  assistance. 

There  is  assistance  outside  of  the  directly 
bilateral  to  the  UNHCR.  There'll  be  $16.8 
million,  I  believe,  to  the  UNHCR  effort  in 
Somalia. 

In  addition,  Congress  has  passed  a  spe- 
cial— provided  a  special  allocation  of  $30 
million  for  refugees  in  Africa,  of  which  $12 
million  is  earmarked  for  Somalia.  Much  of 
this  money  will  go  to  projects  to  make  the 
refugees  more  self-sufficient.  And  we  are 
looking  to  ideas  from  the  private  voluntary 
organizations  out  there  for  this. 

Q.  Are  they  being  absorbed  in  Somalia, 
the  Ethiopian  refugees? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Not 
yet.  Many  of  them  have  come  in  and  who 
have  not  gone  into  camps  and  have  moved 
out  into  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
a  sense  they're  absorbed.  But  they  are  put- 
ting a  great  strain  on  the  limited  resources 
the  country  has.  And  mind  you,  these  are  all 
Somalis,  with  some  exception.  I  should  say 
maybe  30  percent  or  more  are  what  they 
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call  Galla  or  Oromo  people  who  are  not 
Somalis,  but  they  are  being  accepted  by  the 
Somahs  anyway. 

I  think  this  is  one  thing  you  should 
remember,  is  that  the  Somalis,  from  the 
very  beginning,  have  accepted  this  enor- 
mous number  of  refugees,  knowing  that  it 
was  going  to  put  strains  on  their  resources. 
They  have  a  very  positive  attitude  about 
helping  the  refugees. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

Q.  Our  relations  with  Somalia  are  very 
similar  in  a  way  to  the  relations  with  Sudan 
and  in  the  situation  many  parallels  have 
been  drawn.  Yet  it  would  appear  the  Sudan 
is  going  to  receive  several  times  as  much  aid 
over  the  next  few  years.  Is  there  any  particu- 
lar reason  there? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  It's  a 
bigger  country,  its  needs  are  greater,  and 
perhaps  the  perception  is  that  its  security 
problems  are  more  immediate. 

Q.  What's  your  comment  on  the  request 
of  the  FY  1983  that  was  submitted  by  Alex- 
ander Haig — submitted  by  Alexander  Haig 
last  week  to  the  Congress  that  the  amount — 
the  figure  that  was  requested  for  the — to  be 
assistance  in  1983  is  less  than  the  number 
and  the  figure  of  1982,  which  is  substan- 
tially— 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'm 
not  in  a  position  to  comment.  I  just  got  back 
to  town  and  I'm  not  aware  of  that.  Does 
anybody  else  here  want  to  comment  on 
that?  Sorry. 

Q.  How  troubled  is  Siad  Barre  by  Qad- 
dafi?  And  in  general,  what  does  he  want  to 
talk  to  the  President  and  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense  about? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  He  is 
troubled  by  Qaddafi,  by  the  very  clear 
pronouncements  by  Qaddafi  that  it  is  the 
aim  of  Libya  to  help  overthrow  the  Siad 
government.  And  he's  aware  that  Qaddafi  is 
a  very  unpredictable  individual.  He's  aware 
that  the  Libyans  are  training  people  in 
urban  terrorism  as  well  as  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare. And  he's  aware  that  the  Libyans  have 
resources  that  can  be  put  to  use.  Certainly, 
this  will  be  a  part  of  what  he  wants  to  talk  to 
President  Reagan  and  Secretaries  Haig  and 
Weinberger  about.  I  think  he  wants  essen- 
tially to  see  what  our  response  is  to  his 
concerns  about  these  major  security  prob- 
lems, along  with  the  economic  problems 
that  face  Somalia  today. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 


Document  605 


Testimony  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs  (Crocker)  Before  two 
Subcommittees  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  March  9,  1982  (Extract)12 

Human  Rights  in  Somalia 


8.  Amnesty  International  has  expressed 
a  great  deal  of  concern  over  Somalia's 
human  rights  record.  Amnesty  recently  stat- 
ed that  "In  Somalia,  any  expression  of 
criticism  of  the  government  may  lead  to 
arrest  and  detention  without  trial.  Those 
detained  are  believed  to  be  held  without 
charge.  They  may,  however,  be  charged 
with  subversion  and  tried  by  the  National 
Security  Court  where  internationally  ac- 
cepted standards  for  a  fair  trial  are  not 
observed.  If  found  guilty,  they  could  face  a 
death  penalty  or  life  imprisonment."  Did 
you  discuss  Somalia's  human  rights  record 
with  President  Siad  Barre  during  his  recent 
visit  to  Washington? 

A.  In  January  1982  our  Ambassador  in 
Mogadishu13  emphasized  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  human  rights  and 
reiterated  congressional  interest  in  Soma- 
lia's political  prisoners.  In  February,  on  the 
eve  of  Siad's  visit  to  the  United  States, 
several  prominent  political  prisoners  were 
released.  During  his  visit  to  Washington  in 
March,  we  expressed  our  support  for  the 
release  of  political  prisoners  and  urged  con- 
tinued progress  in  that  regard. 


12  Source:  Implementation  of  Congressionally  Man- 
dated Human  Rights  Provisions:  Hearings  Before  the 
Subcommittees  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs,  on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations,  and  on  Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress, First  and  Second  Sessions  (Washington,  1982), 
Volume  II,  p.  335.  The  March  9  hearing  was  held 
before  the  Subcommittees  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations  and  on  Africa.  The 
answer  by  Crocker  was  sent  under  the  cover  of  a 
letter  dated  August  12  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  Powell  A. 
Moore  to  Representative  Howard  Wolpe,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  African  Af- 
fairs, in  response  to  written  questions  submitted 
by  Wolpe  during  the  March  9  hearings  on  human 
rights  in  Africa.  For  the  text  of  the  March  9 
testimony  by  Crocker,  see  ibid.,  pp.  225-253. 

13  Donald  K.  Petterson. 
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Document  606 


Remarks  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
and  Somalian  President  Siad  Barre,  March 
11,  1982" 


I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
American  people  and  government  for  the 
continual  assistance  they  have  extended  to 
the  development  of  Somalia  and  the  hu- 
manitarian support  they  gave  to  the  large 
refugee  population  inside  Somalia.  Thank 
you  very  much. 


Presidents  Reagan  and 
Siad  Barre  Discuss 
Bilateral  Relations 

Secretary  Haig.  Good  morning,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  introduce  our  distinguished  visitor 
the  President  of  Somalia — President  Siad 
Barre. 

Somalia  has  been  a  very  good  friend  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  collaborated 
closely  in  security  affairs.  Somalia  has  been 
a  very  receptive  and  hospitable  recipient  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  from  the 
Ogaden;  refugees  from  Soviet-supplied  ar- 
maments in  the  region.  We  had  very  fine 
discussions  this  morning — very  productive 
discussions  with  the  President.  And  on  that 
note,  I'd  like  to  introduce  our  very  distin- 
guished visitor.  Mr.  President. 

President  Siad.  First  of  all,  I'm  very 
happy  to  meet  the  press  and  I  hope  that  if 
my  English  is  bad,  you  will  forgive  me.  I'm 
Somali.  I'm  not  English. 

Secondly,  I  have  come  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  the  invitation  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan  on  an  official  working  visit.  My  visit 
is  intended  to  make  a  positive  contribution 
toward  the  existing  friendly  relations  of 
cooperation  and  understanding  between 
our  two  countries. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  warm  reception 
and  the  hospitality  accorded  to  me  and  my 
delegation.  I  have  discussed  bilateral  rela- 
tions and  other  international  questions  of 
mutual  concern  with  the  President  and  I 
found  a  great  identity  of  views  on  these 
matters. 

The  discussion  was  fruitful  and  I'm  con- 
fident that  our  talks  will  lead  to  the  opening 
of  a  new  chapter  of  closer  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries. 


Document  607 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
March  11,  1982  (Extracts)" 

Somali  Requests  for  U.S. 
Assistance 

Senior  Administration  Offical.  You 
heard  what  the  Secretary  and  the  President 
said.16  The  meetings  that  we've  had  in  the 
last  few  days  have  been  very  cordial.  They 
focused  on  our  mutual  concerns  in  the  area, 
on  Somalia's  needs,  and  our  ability  and  our 
desire  to  respond  within  the  constraints 
that  we  have  to  those  needs. 

Q,  What  do  they  want? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  What 
do  they  want?  Continued  economic  assis- 
tance. We  have  been  providing  them  with 
assistance  on  a  fairly  high  level.  They're  the 
third  largest  recipient  of  American  aid  in 
Africa  on  the  economic  side  and  also  on 
military  assistance. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  figures  in  mind  that 
you  can  give  us? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 
Overall  economic  aid  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  more  than  $90  million.  Most 
of  this  was  food  and  other  items  for  the 
refugees.  Military  assistance  has  consisted 
of  $20  million  each  fiscal  year— 1980,  1981, 
1982 — total  $60  million  of  military  assis- 
tance, which  has  been  given  for  nonlethal 
items,  including  trucks,  communications 
gear,  and  radar,  basically. 

Q.  Did  we  agree  to  up  the  ante  and  give 
them  more  aid  which  we  understand  he  was 
seeking — military  and  economic? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
is  being  considered. 


14  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  March 
11,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  remarks  were  made  at  the  West 
Driveway  of  the  White  House  beginning  at  12:08 
p.m.,  following  Siad  Barre's  meeting  with  Secre- 
tary Haig  and  President  Reagan. 


15  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  briefing  was  given  on  background 
by  a  senior  administration  official  beginning  at 
12:25  p.m.  in  the  Briefing  Room  of  the  White 
House. 

16  Supra. 
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Q.  What  have  they  asked  for? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  They 
have  asked  for  as  much  as  we  might  be  able 
to  provide.  Nothing  specific,  no  specific 
figures.  It's  been  a  general  request  for  more 
help  in  meeting  their  needs. 

Q.  I  mean,  do  they  want  weapon  sys- 
tems— lethal  weapon  systems?  Do  they  want 
a  different  category  of  military  aid  now? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  They 
have  not  asked  for  anything  different  from 
the  category  that  we  have  been  providing 
them  with  at  this  time. 

Q.  Did  they  complain  about  slow  deliv- 
eries or  absence  of  deliveries? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  They 
used  to  complain  about  the  slowness  of  our 
deliveries.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  ac- 
celerate deliveries  of  the  trucks,  for  exam- 
ple, and  they  are  aware  of  that  and  we 
believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  accelerate  the 
deliveries. 


Q.  To  what  extent  did  the  Qaddafi  inter- 
vention feature  in  the  talks? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  In  the 
talks,  it  was  discussed.  The  Somalis  are 
greatly  concerned  about  the  activities  of 
Qaddafi  in  the  area  as  a  whole  and  in 
Somalia  itself.  Qaddafi  has  openly  said  that 
his  aim  is  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
President  Siad.  The  Libyans  are  training 
anti-Siad  forces.  They  are  equipping  them 
to  the  point  now  that  these  Libyan  forces 
are  better  armed  than  the  Somali  forces  that 
they  confront. 

Q.  Aren't  they  also  facing  a  threat  from 
Ethiopia  as  well? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes — 
well,  that's  always — there's  a  persistent 
threat  depending  on  the  status  of  the  war  in 
the  Ogaden.  Right  now  the  actual  violence 
in  the  Ogaden  has  diminished  considerably. 
And  we  don't  believe  that  there  is  any  threat 
of  an  imminent  invasion.  But  with  the  long- 
standing dispute  between  them,  with  the 
Soviet  presence,  with  the  Cubans  there,  it  is 
a  potential  threat  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

Q.  What  is  the  U.S.  position  on  the 
Qaddafi  intervention  so  far? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
We've  made  it  clear  that  we  are  very  con- 
cerned about  it. 


Q.  Do  you  think  Libya  is  better  armed, 
as  you  say,  than  the  Somali  forces,  or  are 
they — 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
We're  not  talking  about  Libyans.  We're 
talking  about  the  Somali  Salvation  Demo- 
cratic Front,  who  are  Somali  dissidents 
based  in  Ethiopia,  supported  by  the  Soviets 
and  lately  financed  and  armed  to  some 
extent  by  the  Libyans.  These  are  not — 
they're  not  a  force  of  the  size  to  be  able  to 
defeat  the^Somali  army,  but  they  are  able  to 
conduct  hit-and-run  raids  along  that  long 
border  and  cause  some  problems  for  the 
Somali  police  and  the  Somali  army  in  isolat- 
ed incidences. 

Q.  Is  there  any  Cuban  intervention 
here? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  is  no  direct  Cuban  intervention  ac- 
tively directed  against  Somalia  at  this  time. 

Q.  — the  base  of  Berbera,  the  facilities  of 
Berbera  you  discussed,  was  everything  in 
order  there,  that — no  problems?  Are 
those — 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  was  no  discussion  of  that  today. 
There  have  been  discussions  during  the 
visit,  yes,  and  this  is  going  ahead. 


Document  608 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  110, 
Introduced  by  Senators  Paul  Tsongas  and 
Nancy  Kassebaum,  June  24,  198217 

Voluntary  Departure 
Status  of  Ethiopian 
Refugees 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  a 
source  of  refuge  for  individuals  fleeing  po- 


17  Source:  Congressional  Record,  June  24,  1982, 
pp.  S75OO-S7501.  The  concurrent  resolution  was 
also  sponsored  by  Senators  Kennedy,  Moynihan, 
D'Amato,  Levin,  Dodd,  Sarbanes,  Inouye,  and 
Cranston.  Also  on  June  24,  an  identical  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  368  by  Represent- 
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litical  persecution,  communism,  and  gov- 
ernment terror  and  abuse; 

Whereas  since  the  1974  overthrow  of  the 
Ethiopian  Government,  its  military  regime 
has  become  closely  aligned  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  has  engaged  in  gross  violations 
of  the  human  rights  of  its  citizens  through 
mass  arrests,  summary  executions,  indefi- 
nite detention,  torture,  disappearances,  and 
absolute  government  control  over  speech, 
religion,  assembly,  media,  and  trade 
unions; 

Whereas  as  a  consequence  of  this  the 
United  States  extended  voluntary  departure 
status  to  Ethiopians  living  in  the  United 
States  so  that  they  would  not  be  required  to 
return  home  to  face  possible  interrogation, 
imprisonment,  torture,  or  execution; 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
15,000  Ethiopians  are  presently  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  such  status; 

Whereas  in  August  1981,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  abruptly  recommended  ter- 
mination of  this  extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture program  without  public  discussion  or 
comment; 

Whereas  those  Ethiopians  who  have 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  several  years 
fear  return  to  their  country  where  they  may 
well  encounter  persecution  because  of  pre- 
vious and  outspoken  opposition  to  their 
government's  ill  treatment  of  their 
countrymen  and  because  of  their  residence 
in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  forced  return  of  Ethiopians 
would  run  counter  to  our  stated  national 
concern  and  commitment  for  other  groups 
and  individuals  who  have  fled  communism 
and  persecution:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring),  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that — 

(1)  Ethiopians  who  have  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  a  substantial  period  of 
time  should  not  be  forced  to  return  to 
Ethiopia  to  face  an  uncertain  future  because 
of  their  opposition  to  political  persecution 
and  oppression, 

(2)  prompt  resolution  of  this  issue  is 
important  to  allay  the  legitimate  fears  of 


atives  Dixon  and  Kemp.  See  ibid.,  pp.  H3957- 
H3959. 

It  was  reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  July  7, 
1982,  p.  A8,  that  on  July  6  the  Department  of 
State  responded  to  congressional  pleas  and  re- 
versed its  policy  toward  Ethiopian  refugees, 
proposing  that  they  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
United  States. 


those  Ethiopians  who  might  be  subjected  to 
persecution  by  their  government  if  they  are 
forced  to  return,  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  State  should  recom- 
mend to  the  Attorney  General  that  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  status  continue 
to  be  granted  to  all  Ethiopian  nationals  who 
have  continuously  resided  in  the  United 
States  since  before  January  1,  1980. 


Document  609 

Address  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs  (Bishop)  Before  the 
Sudan-U.S.  Business  Council,  October  22, 
1982™ 

U.S.  Relations  With  Sudan 

Ambassador  Eissa,  Sayed  Bashir,  Mr. 
Knost,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen: Many  years  ago,  at  one  of  those  rare 
times  when  the  government  of  General  De 
Gaulle  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  were  disagreeing  over  NATO,  U.S. 
Forces  in  Europe,  and  several  other  such 
issues,  our  Ambassador  in  Paris,  "Chip" 
Bohlen,  reminded  his  Embassy  staff  that, 
"There  was  a  lot  more  to  French- American 
relations  than  what  the  governments  say  to 
each  other."  That  is  true  with  virtually  every 
country  in  the  world,  and  despite  the  very 
important  role  the  Governments  of  the 
Sudan  and  the  United  States  play  between 
our  two  countries,  we  firmly  believe  that 
private  individuals  and  private  organiza- 
tions play  a  growing  and  critical  role  in 
determining  the  scope  and  quality  of  rela- 
tions among  our  two  peoples. 

It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  consider  the 
important  work  being  done  by  the  Sudan- 
U.S.  Business  Council  and  of  private  com- 
panies in  general.  We  wish  you  well  at  your 
Washington  meeting.  Although,  like  you, 
we  wish  there  could  be  even  more  business 
between  our  two  countries,  we  are  pleased 
to  note  the  progress  made  during  the  past  5 
years.  Companies  such  as  Arkel  and  Chev- 
ron have  expanded  their  activities  in  the 
Sudan  while  others  such  as  Citibank  and 
Tenneco  have  established  important  new 
operations  in  the  country.  Despite  the  many 
serious  economic  problems  which  exist  in 


18  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Bishop 
delivered  the  address  at  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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the  Sudan  and  worldwide,  which  I  shall 
discuss  further  later,  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable expansion  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  The  year  the  Council  was 
formed,  two-way  trade  was  below  $75  mil- 
lion, according  to  our  own  statistics.  In 
1981,  less  than  5  years  later,  two-way  trade 
had  more  than  doubled  to  over  $190  mil- 
lion. That  represents  substantial  growth  of 
both  imports  and  exports.  I  acknowledge 
that  the  total  amount  of  trade  remains  small 
compared  to  our  other  trading  partners  and 
even  in  terms  of  the  potential  that  could  be 
achieved  under  happier  economic  circum- 
stances. Nevertheless,  the  Sudan  is  one  of 
our  most  important  trading  partners  in 
Africa,  and  the  trend  is  clear  and  sustained. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  role  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  playing  in  the  expansion  of 
trade  and  the  improvement  in  bilateral  rela- 
tions. The  Reagan  administration  values 
highly  the  role  of  the  private  sector  as  a 
catalyst  in  development.  You  are  directly 
experiencing  the  de  facto  assistance  and  the 
actual  economic  benefits  that  result  from 
the  investment  and  involvement  of  our 
firms.  The  Council  has  played  a  notably 
helpful  role  in  assuring  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sudan  designs  domestic  programs, 
such  as  the  new  investment  law,  that  facili- 
tate the  role  of  companies.  We  also  ap- 
preciate the  Council's  role  in  assisting  the 
Sudanese  in  their  own  self-help  efforts.  We 
believe  that  self-help  by  the  recipient  coun- 
tries is  essential  to  successful  development. 

Our  experience  with  the  Sudan  is  con- 
sistent with  our  experience  elsewhere  in  the 
sense  that  we  are  learning  that  in  the  1980's 
both  sides  will  need  to  recognize  that  devel- 
opment is  much  more  complex  than  either 
of  us  may  have  been  willing  to  admit  public- 
ly. Solutions  to  basic  problems  go  beyond 
simple  economic  remedies  or  political  la- 
bels. There  will  be  a  need  for: 

Sustained  cooperation; 

Sophisticated  analysis; 

Realistic  planning; 

Adequate  stability  internally  and  interna- 
tionally; 

Programs  in  donor  countries  that  allow 
expanded  trade  and  investment; 

Programs  in  recipient  countries  that  sup- 
port and  enhance  assistance. 

There  is  in  short  the  need  for  the  kind  of 
openness,  candor,  detail,  and  mutual  re- 
spect that  will  allow  a  mature  and  sophisti- 
cated dialogue  between  both  countries  over 


time.  There  has  to  be  give-and-take;  as  long 
as  so  many  serious  problems  exist,  solu- 
tions will  not  be  possible  overnight.  More- 
over, it  will  be  necessary  for  both  govern- 
ments to  continue  to  play  a  large  role  and  to 
support  the  private  sector.  Fortunately,  I 
believe  that  these  considerations  have  been 
recognized  by  both  governments,  and  the 
kind  of  mature,  sustained  dialogue  I  men- 
tioned is  indeed  taking  place.  Thus,  the  two 
governments  must  simultaneously  maintain 
a  broad  and  continuing  exchange  of  views, 
information  and  advice  while  also  keeping 
interested  companies  advised  of  political, 
diplomatic,  and  economic  developments. 
For  our  part,  we  are  happy  to  do  so  either  in 
an  institutional  context  such  as  with  the 
Council  or  informally  and  directly  with  indi- 
vidual companies.  We  support  and  encour- 
age the  expansion  of  business  and  trade 
relations  and  stand  ready  to  provide  what- 
ever assistance  we  can. 

My  impression  is  that  both  in  Khartoum 
and  in  Washington  there  is  close  coopera- 
tion, active  support,  and  good  relations 
between  the  governments  and  business  rep- 
resentatives in  the  context  of  U.S. -Sudan 
affairs.  Certainly,  it  is  true  that  Ambassador 
Eissa,  now  the  dean  of  Arab  Ambassadors 
in  Washington,19  has  a  well-earned  reputa- 
tion for  openness  and  encouragement.  I 
know  that  our  Embassy  in  Khartoum  takes  a 
similar  approach  to  fostering  trade  and 
business.  The  Embassy  has  the  full  backing 
of  the  Washington  agencies  involved  with 
Sudan. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  bilateral 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Sudan  are  excellent.  We  consider  President 
Nimeiri  to  be  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  courageous  leaders  in  the  region  and 
the  Sudan  to  be  a  good  and  close  friend. 
This  view  has  been  held  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  in  both  the  executive 
branch  and  in  Congress.  Our  policy  of  close 
friendship  for  Sudan  is  fully  supported  by 
the  American  public  and  their  representa- 
tives. 

That  support  is  evident  in  the  statistic 
covering  U.S.  economic  and  military  sup- 
port for  the  Sudan.  In  fiscal  year  1982  total 
U.S.  Government  assistance  for  Sudan  was 
on  the  order  of  $300  million,  after  Egypt, 
the  largest  in  Africa.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  1,500  percent  over  1979  totals. 
As  with  trade  there  was  steady  increase  in 


19  The  dean  of  the  Arab  Ambassadors  in  Wash- 
ington was  Egyptian  Ambassador  Ashraf  A.  Ghor- 
bal. 
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assistance  between  1978  and  1982.  In  part 
this  was  related  to  the  time  it  took  for 
programs  first  proposed  in  1977  and  1978 
to  be  implemented  and  for  our  bilateral  aid 
program  to  gain  momentum.  It  also  repre- 
sented a  growing  awareness  of  the  urgent 
need  for  financial  and  military  support. 

It  may  not  be  possible,  however,  to  main- 
tain 1982  levels.  This  comment  leads  me  to 
discuss  the  key  issues  and  developments 
which  will  affect  our  assistance  levels  over 
the  near  term.  We  can  make  two  assump- 
tions with  reasonable  certainty:  (a)  Sudan 
will  continue  to  require  foreign  economic 
and  security  assistance  over  the  short  run; 
and  (b)  the  United  States  will  play  a  major 
role  in  providing  such  assistance.  We  can 
also  assume  that  each  side  looks  forward  to 
and  will  work  toward  regional  peace  and 
stability  with  a  view  toward  allowing  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  to  proceed. 
There  are  nevertheless,  a  number  of  im- 
ponderables that  complicate  the  overall  pic- 
ture making  it  difficult,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
know  how  much  assistance  will  be  needed 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  know  how  much 
will  be  available.  The  uncertainties  posed 
by  this  dilemma  will  likely  provide  the 
greatest  short-term  strain  in  our  bilateral 
relations.  This,  by  the  way,  also  characteriz- 
es our  relations  with  other  friends  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  three  clusters  of 
considerations  that  affect  the  overall  situa- 
tion. These  are  the  international  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  the  interna- 
tional economic  situation,  especially  as  it 
affects  and  is  reflected  in  the  United  States 
and,  finally,  the  economic  situation  in  the 
Sudan. 

In  reviewing  the  international  situation, 
there  are  trouble  spots  aplenty,  but  there 
are  also  some  rays  of  hope.  Despite  the 
untimely  assassination  of  President  Sadat,20 
its  own  economic  problems  and  regional 
turmoil,  Egypt  appears  stable,  and  Egyp- 
tian-Sudanese relations  remain  very  good. 
The  anarchy  in  Chad  seems  to  have  been 
stopped  and  the  Habre  government,  which 
both  the  Sudan  and  we  support,  has  begun 
the  long,  hard  task  of  reconciliation.  We 
were  encouraged  by  the  general  acceptance 
the  Habre  government21  has  obtained  from 
its  fellow  Africians,  especially  in  Kinshasa 
recently  at  the  Francophone  summit.  The 
OAU  is  facing  a  difficult  period  over  the 
seating  of  the  Sahrawi  Republic,  but  Qad- 


20  Sadat  was  assassinated  on  October  6,  1981. 

21  On  June  7,  the  forces  of  Hissene  Habre 
occupied  Chad's  capital,  Ndjamena,  and  on  June 
19,  he  officially  became  Head  of  State. 


hafi's  prestige  suffered  a  blow  when  the 
OAU  summit  failed  to  take  place  on  sched- 
ule in  Tripoli.  South  of  the  Sudan  in  Ugan- 
da and  Kenya  there  have  been  problems,  to 
be  sure,  but  both  governments  are  relative- 
ly stable  and,  significantly,  consider  the 
Sudan  an  important,  friendly  neighbor. 

The  Horn  remains  an  area  of  great  con- 
cern to  both  of  our  governments.  As  you 
know,  we  have  developed  close  relations 
with  Somalia  in  the  last  5  years.  We  pro- 
vided emergency  military  assistance  to  the 
Somalis  last  summer  when  Ethiopia  and 
Somali  dissidents  attacked.  We  made  clear 
that  we  would  not  stand  idly  by  while 
Ethiopia,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  with  Cuban  combat  troops  stationed 
there,  attacked  a  friendly  neighbor.  Never- 
theless, Somalia  remains  controversial  with- 
in Africa  because  of  its  unrenounced  claims 
to  territory  beyond  its  present,  interna- 
tionally-recognized boundaries.  We  have 
made  clear  to  the  Siad  Barre  government 
that  the  United  States  Government  does 
not  support  its  claims  to  territory  beyond  its 
borders  and  that  we  cannot  tolerate  the  use 
of  any  assistance  we  provide  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose   of  regaining   such   territory. 

Ethiopia,  though  more  stable  than  4  or  5 
years  ago,  remains  a  nation  in  turmoil.  As 
noted  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  remain  there. 
A  major,  though  inconclusive  battle  took 
place  in  Eritrea  earlier  this  year.  There  has 
been  fighting  along  the  Somali  border. 
Ethiopia,  South  Yemen,  and  Libya  formed  a 
tripartite  alliance  late  in  1981.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  this  agreement  was  designed  to 
foster  Libya's  aims  of  destabilizing  friendly 
governments  in  the  region. 

The  Middle  East  has  also  been  in  tur- 
moil. Strife  in  Lebanon,  war  between  Iraq 
and  Iran,  and  the  continued  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  are  troubling  both  to 
the  Sudan  and  United  States.  However, 
here  again,  there  are  some  hopeful  signs. 
The  Reagan  Middle  East  peace  proposal22 
has  been  welcomed  by  many,  including 
most  Arabs,  and  the  United  States  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  Fez  declaration.23  In 
exchanges  with  the  Arabs,  including  one 
recently  with  Ambassador  Eissa,  we  note  a 
seriousness  and  positiveness  that  certainly 
the  United  States  shares  and  which  provides 
hope  that  at  last  progress  can  be  made  in 
achieving  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Similar- 
ly, negotiations  on  Namibian  independence 
have,  according  to  one  African  diplomat 


22  See  document  318. 

23  See  document  320. 
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who  has  participated  in  the  negotiations, 
achieved  "tremendous  progress".  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  but  much  has  been  ac- 
complished as  well.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  is  implementing  a  strategy 
that  will  have  it  playing  a  more  active  role  in 
southwest  Asia,  northeast  Africa,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  area  so  that  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  support  our  friends  in  the  region 
and  deter  Soviet-inspired  or  assisted  efforts 
to  upset  friendly  governments  and  alter  the 
strategic  balance.  We  are  implementing  this 
policy  not  only  to  assist  friends  but  also  to 
preserve  our  own  important  interests. 

This  policy  is,  frankly,  expensive.  It  is 
part  of  the  Reagan  administration's  effort 
to  develop  our  international  capabilities  to 
assure  peace  and  our  own  national  security. 
In  general,  there  has  been  solid  support  for 
this  initiative.  However,  continuing  world- 
wide recession,  coupled  with  inflation  and 
high  levels  of  unemployment  in  most  devel- 
oped countries  including  the  United  States 
has  led  to  a  debate  within  the  United  States 
over  whether  we  can  afford  to  proceed  to 
give  priority  to  national  security-related  ex- 
penditures while  cutting  back  on  domestic 
social  programs,  considering  the  overall 
economic  situation.  This  debate  is  mani- 
fested in  Congress  as  it  considers  the  bud- 
get. There  have  been  several  significant 
budget  confrontations  during  the  Reagan 
administration,  especially  in  the  Democrat- 
ic-controlled House  of  Representatives. 
Presendy,  although  we  are  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  we  do  not  have  a  budget.  Rather,  the 
government  is  operating  under  a  continu- 
ing resolution  which  expires  in  December. 
We  anticipate  a  major  debate  over  several 
features  of  the  administration's  already 
stringent  budget,  including  foreign  assis- 
tance. I  have  noted  support  for  the  Sudan 
that  exists  in  Congress;  the  opposition 
there  is  not  to  assistance  for  the  Sudan. 
Rather,  assistance  to  Sudan  may  be  affected 
by  the  broader,  domestic  debate  over  gen- 
eral budget  limits  and  priorities. 

The  third  cluster  is  Sudan's  own  domes- 
tic economic  situation.  As  you  know,  the 
Sudan  has  been  trying  to  overcome  several 
difficulties  some  of  which  reflect  the  un- 
derdeveloped state  of  this  vast  land  while 
others  are  the  reflections  in  Sudan  of  the 
same  international  problems  I  have  already 
mentioned  including  inflation,  high  oil  pri- 
ces, high  interest  rates,  limited  credit  and 
such.  Unfortunately,  Sudan's  debt  and  pay- 
ments situation  have  reached  critical  levels. 
We  believe  that  it  is  essential  for  the  Suda- 
nese Government  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
IMF.  We  cannot  intervene  in  these  negotia- 


tions, although  we  are  prepared  and  already 
have  discussed  the  elements  of  a  Sudan- 
IMF  agreement  informally  with  the  IMF  and 
Sudanese  officials.  We  are  also  prepared  to 
take  the  lead  in  organizing  related  support 
in  the  forms  of  debt  relief  and  additional 
financial  assistance.  In  short,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  play  an  active  and  positive  role 
internationally  to  help  the  Sudan  together 
with  its  other  friends  to  develop  an  exten- 
sive package  of  assistance  that  will  provide 
the  breathing  space  needed  for  the  Sudan 
to  overcome  its  present  economic  difficul- 
ties. This  can  only  be  done  if  the  Sudan  first 
reaches  an  agreement  with  the  IMF  and 
then  implements  the  economic  measures 
that  are  specified  in  the  agreement.  These 
steps  are  necessary  so  that  the  large  number 
of  public  and  private  creditors  who  wish  to 
preserve  their  legitimate  claims  will  be  con- 
fident that  every  reasonable  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  international  donor  communi- 
ty to  resolve  Sudan's  problems  in  a  sound, 
fair  manner.  With  an  IMF  agreement  in 
place  it  will  be  easier  for  the  donors  to 
proceed  to  other  measures  which  will  be 
needed  if  Sudan  is  to  overcome  its  present 
problems. 

We  believe  these  measures,  however 
painful  and  difficult  in  the  short  run,  are  the 
most  hopeful  in  the  long  run  for  Sudan.  We 
recognize  that  the  Government  of  Sudan 
has  already  taken  many  economic  reform 
measures.  Unfortunately,  more  are  neces- 
sary, not  only  in  terms  of  the  performance 
of  the  Sudanese  economy  but  also  for  the 
Sudan  to  maintain  its  credibility  and  inter- 
national creditworthiness  at  a  time  when  so 
many  other  countries  also  urgendy  need 
help. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  state  unequivocally 
that  on  the  government-to-government 
level  relations  are  good  and  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  prepared  through  its 
bilateral  programs  and  together  with  other 
friends  and  international  organizations  to 
be  as  helpful  as  positive  [possible?]  with  the 
Sudan.  We  encourage  our  companies  to 
explore  business  and  investment  possibili- 
ties and  projects  in  the  Sudan,  perhaps  in 
cooperation  with  Sudan's  other  friends.  Re- 
cent developments  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa  provide  some  hope  that  tensions 
generally  can  be  reduced,  but  we  cannot 
deny  that  instability  and  turmoil  continue  to 
exist  in  the  region.  There  are  elements 
active  in  the  region  which  are  hostile  both 
to  the  Sudan  and  the  United  States.  Both  to 
work  for  peace  where  possible  and  to  deter 
subversion  and  aggression,  the  Sudan  and 
the  United  States  will  work  together.  We 
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shall  also  do  our  utmost  to  assist  Sudan 
economically  within  the  limits  of  stringent 
budget  restrictions.  For  our  assistance  to 
succeed,  especially  if  we  are  to  help  per- 
suade others  to  provide  extraordinary  assis- 
tance to  Sudan  at  a  time  of  intense  econom- 
ic difficulties,  it  is  essential  that  the  Sudan 
do  its  part  as  well. 

It  will  be  necessary  under  these  circum- 
stances that  we  maintain  the  kind  of  mature, 
sustained  dialogue  I  mentioned  earlier.  It  is 
good  to  know  that  the  Sudan-U.S.  Business 
Council  will  be  available  to  assist  in  this 
process. 


G.  Chad  and  Libya 


Document  610 

Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  January  21,  1982  (Extract)1 


U.S.  Assistance  to  the 
OAU  Peacekeeping  Force 
in  Chad 


Q.  What  is  the  U.S.  attitude  with  regard 
to  additional  aid  to  the  OAU  peacekeeping 
force  in  Chad,  either  through  the  United 
Nations  or  bilaterally? 

A.  We  recognize  that  the  peacekeeping 
operation  will  need  to  find  further  sources 
of  funding  if  it  remains  in  Chad  for  an 
extended  period  of  time,  which  in  fact  may 
be  necessary. 

We're  hopeful  that  the  OAU  will  find 
sufficient  funds  from  a  variety  of  donors  to 
enable  this  important  operation  to  continue 
until  a  negotiated  settlement  can  be 
reached  within  Chad. 

Q.  Will  the  United  States  be  willing  to 
play  its  part,  as  has  often  been  said,  in  other 


contexts  in  finding  these  funds  or  providing 
these  funds? 

A.  In  terms  of  our  own  funding,  we've 
already  authorized  $12  million,  and  at  pre- 
sent we  have  no  plans  to  provide  additional 
funds. 

Q.  Is  it  the  feeling  that  the  $12  million  is 
enough  as  a  U.S.  contribution? 

A.  Again,  I  think  that  I  would  simply  say 
that  at  present  we  don't  have  plans.  I  could 
give  you  a  little  detail,  if  you  would  want,  on 
what's  happened  with  that  money. 

As  you  know,  the  President  determined 
on  December  5,  1981,  that  $12  million 
would  be  made  available  for  support  of  the 
Zairian  and  Nigerian  contingents  of  the 
OAU  peacekeeping  force. 

Our  assistance  is  limited  to  the  supplying 
of  nonlethal  military  supplies  and  equip- 
ment and  to  the  provision  of  air  transporta- 
tion. 

We  made  an  initial  round  of  deliveries  to 
Zaire  for  its  contingent  in  mid-December. 
Supplies  were  flown  out  in  four  C-141  U.S. 
military  air  command  aircraft. 

These  same  aircraft  transported  heavy 
equipment  for  the  Zairian  contingent  from 
Kinshasa  to  Ndjamena  and  airlifted  the 
Kenyan  and  Zambian  observers  and  their 
equipment  from  Nairobi  to  Ndjamena. 

We  are  currently  completing  air  ship- 
ment— I  should  note  that  this  is  a  status 
report  that's  about  a  week  old,  so  when  I  say 
"currently,"  I  don't  know  exactly  how  that 
fits  in — but  completing  air  shipment  of  pri- 
ority items  for  the  Nigerian  contingent  by 
commercial  air  charter  and  MAC  flights. 
These  items  are  principally  tents,  boots, 
items  to  enable  the  Nigerian  Air  Force  to 
operate  in  remote  fields  in  Chad,  and  rafts 
and  boating  equipment  for  the  Chari  River. 


1  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Alan  Romberg,  Department  of 
State  Acting  Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing, 
which  began  at  12:36  p.m. 
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Document  611 


Document  612 


Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  January  29,  1982  (Extract)2 


The  United  States  Denies 
Military  Personnel  Are 
Attached  to  the  OAU 
Peacekeeping  Force  in 
Chad 


Q.  Alan,  Libya  claims  that  American  ser- 
vicemen are  included  in  the  OAU 
peacekeeping  force  in  Chad.  Do  you  have 
anything  on  that? 

A.  Yes,  I  do.  This  is  one  more  example 
of  Libyan  falsification  and  distortion.  The 
peacekeeping  force  in  Chad  is  an  OAU 
operation  stemming  from  a  purely  OAU 
initiative. 

The  United  States  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  initiative  and  has  been  providing 
transportation  and  material  assistance  to 
the  force  at  the  request  of  the  OAU  states. 
American  military  personnel  have  been  in 
Chad  only  in  connection  with  the  delivery 
of  this  material  to  the  OAU  force.  There  are 
no  American  military  personnel  attached  to 
the  peacekeeping  force  or  currently  in 
Chad. 


Remarks   by   Vice  President   Bush,   Lagos, 
November  13,  1982  (Extract)4 

Denial  of  Any  U.S.  Role  in 
Failure  of  OAU  Summit  in 
Tripoli 


Q.  (Unidentified  reporter)  I  want  the 
Vice  President  to  clarify  if  America  was 
instrumental  in  the  failure  of  the  last  OAU 
summit  in  Libya5  because  of  Qaddafi? 

Vice  President.  Well,  let  me  be  very 
clear  on  Qaddafi.  We  don't  like  what  Qad- 
dafi stands  for,  and  I'll  be  very  honest  in 
saying  that  we  don't  like  his  support  of 
international  terrorism.  We  are  opposed  to 
his  destabilization  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries. Having  said  that,  I  will  repeat,  the 
deliberations  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  are  for  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  to  determine.  And  we  have  our  differ- 
ences with  Qaddafi,  and  I'm  very  happy  to 
go  into  them  for  you  but  since  we  do  not  see 
him  as  a  stabilizing  influence  anywhere  in 
this  continent  or  any  place  else,  and  anyone 
who  avows  the  international  use  of  terror 
for  political  change  will  have  our  opposi- 
tion. And  I  speak  right  as  strong  and  steady 
as  I  can  make  it.  Having  said  that,  the 
deliberations  in  the  past  at  OAU  and  who 
heads  it  up  and  all  of  that,  that  is  a  matter 
for  the  Organization  of  African  Unity.  And 
that  is  our  position. 


2  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Alan  Romberg,  Department  of 
State  Acting  Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing, 
which  began  at  12:31  p.m. 


4  Source:  Press  Release,  November  13,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President. 
Bush's  remarks  were  made  prior  to  his  departure 
from  Nigeria. 

5  See  footnote  35  to  document  550. 
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H.  East  Africa:  Kenya 


Document  613 


Toast    by    Vice   President    Bush,    Nairobi, 
November  19,  19821 

Bush  Voices  U.S.  Support 
for  Kenya 

Kenya  commands  not  only  Americans' 
interest,  but  their  imaginations.  For  when 
Americans  think  of  Africa,  their  thoughts 
often  turn  to  Kenya.  This  is  natural.  We 
have  seen  great  beauty  elsewhere  in  Africa. 
But  little  equals,  and  nothing  surpasses,  the 
beauty  of  this  land;  the  excitement  and 
diversity  of  its  culture  and  its  accomplish- 
ments in  advancing  the  welfare  of  its  peo- 
ple. 

On  the  first  Independence  Day  19  years 
ago,2  Jomo  Kenyatta  declared  that  this  na- 
tion would  strive  "to  ensure  that  all  citizens 
are  delivered  from  the  affliction  of  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  disease."  Americans  admire 
those  efforts. 

Since  that  first  Uhuru  Day,  you  have 
chosen  political  institutions  which  them- 
selves demonstrate  your  commitment  to 
human  dignity  and  freedom.  Kenya  pos- 
sesses a  democratically  elected  parliament, 
a  sturdy  and  independent  judiciary,  civilian 
control  of  the  military,  and  a  free  press. 
Like  America,  you  have  a  constitution  that 
enshrines  your  principles.  And  like  the 
American  Constitution,  your  constitution 
clearly  specifies  the  rights  of  individual  citi- 
zens, "Every  person  in  Kenya,"  and  I  quote, 
"is  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  security  of  per- 
son and  the  protection  of  the  law." 

In  1978,  your  constitution  made  possible 
the  peaceful  transfer  of  authority  to  his 
Excellency  President  Moi.3  On  August  first, 
your  constitution  underwent  a  harsher  test. 
The  United  States  and  the  world  watched 
with  anxiety.4  But  Kenya,  its  leaders,  and 


1  Source:  Press  Release,  November  19,  1982, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President. 
Bush  offered  his  toast  at  a  luncheon  hosted  by 
Kenyan  Vice  President  Mwai  Kibaki  at  the  Inter- 
continental Hotel. 

2  December  12,  1963. 

3  On  October  10,  1978,  Moi  succeeded 
Kenyatta,  who  died  on  August  22,  1978. 

4  At  the  Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Brief- 
ing on  August  2,  Acting  Spokesman  Alan  Rom- 


peoples  perservered.  You  have  avoided  the 
cycle  of  violence  that,  once  begun,  can 
assume  a  fierce  life  of  its  own.  You  have 
reflected  the  rule  of  law.  This  is  no  mean 
achievement. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  the  United  States 
supports  Kenya  because  doing  so  accords 
with  American  principles  and  interest.  But 
our  relationship  with  Kenya  is  not  just  one 
of  support.  It  is  one  of  frienship — friend- 
ship based  on  common  experiences.  Each 
of  us  gained  independence  after  bitter 
struggles.  Each  of  us  rejected  authoritarian 
governments  and  instead  chose  democracy. 
And  each  of  us  has  gathered  people  of 
different  colors,  ethnic  strains,  and  creeds 
together  in  one  nation.  Kenya's  national 
motto  "Harambee" — pull  together — suits 
the  United  States  as  well. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  I  know  that  Kenya 
has  suffered  from  the  economic  difficulties 
that  beset  us  all.  We,  like  you,  wish  we  could 
solve  our  economic  problems  with  both 
ease  and  speed.  But  we  cannot.  Hard  work 
and  sound  policies  are  the  only  answers.  In 
the  United  States,  President  Reagan  is 
working  to  rebuild  America's  economic 
strength,  cutting  inflation,  reducing  the 
growth  of  government,  its  involvement  in 
the  economy;  in  short,  he  is  working  to  put 
America  back  to  work.  He  is  providing 
incentives  that  will  lead  to  greater  private 
investment  and  hence  to  sustained  growth. 
The  best  way  the  United  States  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  world  economy  is  by  strengthen- 
ing its  own. 

Here  in  Kenya,  you  too  grasp  the  need  to 
cut  back  bureaucracy  and  slash  regulation. 
You  too  understand  the  critical  role  of  more 
private  investment.  President  Moi's  Sep- 
tember 21  blueprint  for  economic  growth 
represents  an  encouraging  start.  We  look 
forward  to  his  success. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  like  all  on  this  con- 
tinent, Kenyans  view  events  in  southern 
Africa  with  deep  concern.  President  Moi  has 
worked  selflessly  to  foster  compromise  and 
thereby  achieve  Namibian  independence. 
From  the  very  first,  President  Reagan  and 
his  administration  have  done  the  same.  As  I 
said  in  Zambia  and  Zimbabwe,5  we  have 


berg  said:  "We  consider  Kenya  to  be  a  good  and 
close  friend.  We  continue  to  support  President 
Moi  in  the  democratically  established  Govern- 
ment of  Kenya. 

"We  are  gratified  that  the  attempt  to  circu- 
muent  the  constitutional  process  in  Kenya  has 
apparently  failed."  (Office  of  Press  Relations, 
Department  of  State) 

5  See  documents  588-590. 
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spared  no  effort.  We  have  worked  with  the 
Western  Contact  Group,  with  the  frontline 
states,  with  SWAPO,  and  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa.  We  have  committed 
ourselves  to  bringing  peace  to  southern 
Africa  and  independence  to  Namibia. 

As  I  have  made  clear  throughout  my  visit 
to  Africa,  the  United  States  seeks  to  serve  as 
an  impartial  and  honest  broker.  We  possess 
neither  troops  nor  proxies  in  the  region. 
We  have  neither  colonial  interests  nor  mili- 
tary ambitions.  On  the  contrary,  the  sole 
interest  of  America  in  southern  Africa  are 
the  interests  of  all  men  in  all  places:  free- 
dom and  peace. 

Our  only  soldiers  are  soldiers  of  peace — 
over  2,000  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
throughout  Africa,  with  almost  300  right 
here  in  Kenya  and  about  700  in  southern 
Africa. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  we  agree  that  the 
question  of  Namibia  should  be  decided  on 
its  own  merits,  and  that  those  merits  are 
clear:  Namibia  must  be  free.  But  the 
Namibian  problem,  Mr.  Vice  President,  is 
like  a  knot.  To  untie  it,  one  must  work  from 
both  ends  at  once.  We  shall  therefore  labor 
on,  with  Kenya  and  others,  to  remove  all 
foreign  troops  from  the  region,  so  that 
Namibia  might  at  last  be  free. 

In  several  days  President  Moi  departs  for 
the  OAU  summit.  He  and  Kenya  have  led 


the  OAU  through  difficult  times,  you  have 
worked  for  peace  and  a  better  Africa.  We 
admired  the  way  President  Moi  led  the 
OAU,  an  institution  we  support  strongly. 
This  is  the  only  way  the  OAU  can  be  led;  the 
OAU  cannot  be  a  forum  for  discord  and 
violence. 

The  world  yearns  for  peace.  Four  days 
ago  I  stood  in  Moscow.  No  doubt  you've  all 
seen  photographs  of  Secretary  Brezhnev's 
funeral.  As  I  mentioned  in  Zimbabwe,  Mr. 
Vice  President,  the  image  that  struck  me — 
one  that  I'll  never  forget — was  the  stately 
magnificent  display  by  Russian  soldiers.  As 
I  watched  those  young  men,  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  that  many  of  them  were  just  the 
same  age  as  our  four  sons.  I  felt  then  what  I 
have  often  felt  since  taking  up  this  office — a 
sudden,  sharp  sense  of  the  responsibility 
that  lies  on  those  who  lead  nations. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  I  know  that  both  you 
and  President  Moi  share  that  deep  sense  of 
responsibility.  And  I  know  that  you  will 
exercise  that  responsibility  for  the  good  of 
the  people  of  Kenya,  and  in  the  interest  of 
peace. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  join  me  in 
a  toast:  To  His  Excellency  President  Daniel 
Arap  Moi;  to  Vice  President  Kibaki;  to  the 
Republic  of  Kenya;  and  to  the  warmth  and 
strength  of  our  friendship. 


Chapter  15.  Latin  America 


A.  Regional  Policies 


Document  614 


Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Conference,  Buenos  Aires,  March  10,  19821 


Argentina  and  Central 
America 

Q.  What  role  can  Argentina  play  in  Cen- 
tral America?  Can  Argentina  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  together  with  other  countries, 
form  some  kind  of  peace  force? 

A.  I  think  Argentina  is  very  concerned 
about  the  situation  in  Central  America,  as 
indeed  all  of  the  states  of  the  hemisphere 
are.  I  think  I  would  not  want  to  put  words  in 
the  mouths  of  Argentine  spokesmen  but  I 
would  think  that  Argentina  would  wish  to 
be  present,  to  be  active  in  whatever  action  is 
taken  in  Central  America.  I  would  not  sug- 
gest by  that  there  has  been  discussed  here 
and  there  is  no  question  now  of  any  sort  of 
peacekeeping  force  of  the  kind  you  referred 
to. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present 
situation  is  that  all  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere feel  menaced  by  a  situation  which  is 
occurring  in  Central  America,  even  though 
it  may  be  quite  far  away. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  possibility  of  a 
meeting  between  (President  Reagan  and 
President  Galtieri)?  A.  No,  that  was  not 
discussed.  As  you  know  there  was  a  contact 
at  the  highest  level  immediately  prior  to  the 
inauguration  of  President  Viola.  And  I'm 
sure  that  both  countries  will  consider  it 
normal  that  their  leaders  see  each  other 
quite  frequendy. 

Q.  Is  there  a  possibility  that  the  Central 
American  situation  will  be  discussed  under 


the  auspices   of  the  OAS?   Does   the  Rio 
Treaty2  have  any  bearing  on  the  matter? 

A.  This  is  something  like  the  question 
asked  by  the  representative  of  the  Washing- 
ton Posf.  I  think  that  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  the  instrument  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  and  that  it  could  be  involved. 

As  you  know,  the  Rio  Treaty  calls  for  a 
variety  of  common  action,  including  but  not 
limited  to  common  military  action.  Com- 
mon political  action.  Economic  action  is 
also  in  the  treaty.  I  think  it  is  widely  agreed 
that  the  notion  of  some  collective  action  in 
the  current  situation  is  necessary.  For  ex- 
ample, the  three  democratic  countries  or 
would-be  democracies,  Costa  Rica,  Hondu- 
ras, and  El  Salvador,  have  gotten  together 
in  a  Central  American  democratic  commu- 
nity, in  order  to  ask  for  the  economic  and 
political  support  of  other  democracies.  Co- 
lombia, Venezuela,  and  the  United  States 
have  responded  to  that  appeal  so  that  the 
notion  of  some  collective  0  action  is  there. 
But  I  would  not  wish  to  give  you  the  impres- 
sion that  collective  action  of  all  of  the 
American  states  in  the  framework  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  or  of  the  OAS  is  either  imminent  or 
necessary.  It's  a  possibility  that  we  all 
should  be  aware  of. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  ideal  govern- 
ment in  Central  America  would  be  midway 
between  Somoza  and  Sandino.  If  that  possi- 
bility does  not  materialize,  what  outcome — 
left  or  right — would  you  prefer? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  possibility  does 
exist.  You  have  in  El  Salvador  a  reform- 
minded  government,  which  was  born  out  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Romero  military  gov- 
ernment.4 It  is  reformist  in  two  senses.  In 
the  first  place  it  has  put  through  one  of  the 
most  important  land  reforms  that's  ever 
been  attempted  in  this  hemisphere,  I  say 
put  through  because  one  important  part  of 


1  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  press 
conference  was  conducted  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs,  Thomas 
O.  Enders,  who  was  in  Argentina  for  talks  with  the 
Argentine  Government.  Enders'  brief  introducto- 
ry remarks  in  Spanish  are  omitted. 


2  The  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance (Rio  Treaty)  entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  on  December  3,  1948;  for  text,  see  4 
Bevans  559. 

3  Regarding  the  Central  American  Democratic 
Community,  see  document  667. 

4  On  October  15,  1979,  an  informal  grouping 
of  young  and  middle-grade  armv  officers  over- 
threw the  government  of  General  Carlos  Hum- 
berto  Romero. 
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it,  that  is  to  say  the  distribution  of  the 
largest  estates  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. And  instead  of  there  being  242 
landowners  for  estates  with  over  500  hec- 
tares there  are  now  32,000.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  most  difficult  part  is  under  way, 
that  is  to  say  the  distribution  of  the  small 
properties  that  were  held  either  by 
sharecroppers  or  by  tenant  farmers.  That  is 
only  just  begun;  it  must  be  completed  this 
year. 

The  second  element  of  reform  is,  of 
course,  the  creation  of  political  institutions 
which  are  democratic  and  which  engage 
broad  participation  of  the  population.  The 
first  step  in  that  process  is  expected  to  take 
place  at  the  end  of  this  month  in  the  March 
28  election.  But  it  must  be  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  constitution, and 
elections  for  President  and  Parliament.  The 
idea  is,  of  course,  for  Salvador  to  give  itself 
the  first  legitimate  government  it  has  ever 
had.  And  there  appears  to  be  quite  a  bit  of 
momentum  in  the  electoral  campaign  in 
spite  of  all — I  don't  want  to  give  you  the 
impression  that  this  is  all  accomplished — 
obviously  there's  going  to  be  a  long  strug- 
gle. But  I  think  that  very  clearly  there  is 
developing  a  way  between  the  extremes  of 
the  right  and  the  left  in  El  Salvador  and 
(inaudible). 

Q.  Cuba,  the  USSR,  and  other  so-called 
socialist  countries  obviously  have  their  own 
point  of  view  on  Central  America.  However 
President  Reagan  and  Secretary  Haig  are 
now  confronted  by  an  apparently  more 
moderate  proposal  put  forth  by  France  and 
Mexico.  What  is  your  government's  attitude 
with  respect  to  this  proposal? 

A.  We  very  much  respect  and  appreciate 
the  sincerity  with  which  the  President  of 
Mexico  has  put  forward  his  most  recent 
proposal.5  We  share  his  concerns  about  the 
militarization  of  the  area,  about  the  arms 
race  in  the  area,  and  the  continuing  of 
violence  in  El  Salvador  and  the  violence  of 
neighboring  countries.  Many  of  the  propos- 
als with  regard  to  Nicaragua  that  were  made 
by  the  Mexican  President  were  also  propos- 
als that  the  United  States  made  to  Nicara- 
gua itself  last  August  and  September.6 
However,  there  is  one  element  which  is 
different.  For  the  United  States  the  nor- 
malization of  relations  with  Nicaragua  de- 


5  An  apparent  reference  to  the  address  by 
Mexican  President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo,  February 
21,  1982,  in  Managua,  Nicaragua;  for  extracts,  see 
document  671. 

6  Regarding  these  discussions,  see  Washington 
Post,  December  10,  1981,  p.  Al. 


pends  essentially  on  Nicaragua  ceasing  its 
support  for  the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador. 
This  element  was  not  presented  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Mexican  President.  We  have 
had  since  the  proposal  further  discussions 
with  the  Mexican  Foreign  Minister  Jorge 
Castaneda  and  we  expect  to  have  more  in 
the  future,  perhaps  as  early  as  this  weekend. 
Our  view  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Mexicans — if,  in  fact,  there  is  a  way  to 
obtain  a  political  agreement  with  Nicara- 
gua, that  [then?]  we  must  take  it.  But  so  far,  a 
vital  element  is  missing.  And  that  is  the 
continued  very  substantial  support  of  Nica- 
ragua for  insurgency  in  (El  Salvador). 

Q.  Some  private  organizations  such  as 
Freedom  House  have  denounced  the  perse- 
cution— even  the  threatened  annihilia- 
tion— of  the  Miskitos  Indians  by  the  San- 
dinista  government.  Can  you  give  us  some 
information  on  this?  Also,  the  United  States 
will  undertake  to  broadcast  to  Central 
America  on  a  new  radio  station  called  Radio 
Marti.  Can  you  provide  details? 

A.  On  the  first  question:  I  think  it  is  now 
well  known  that  a  very  large  number  of 
Miskito  Indians  living  on  the  east  coast  of 
Nicaragua  have  been  forced  to  leave  their 
villages  and  to  go  to  new  encampments 
prepared  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
against  their  will.  In  the  course  of  this 
forced  removal,  women  and  children  and 
men  have  died.  The  villages  themselves 
have  been  burned  and  a  large  number  of 
refugees  have  been  forced  to  cross  the 
border  into  Honduras.  As  of  the  time  I  left 
Washington  some  6,000  refugees  had  gath- 
ered in  Honduras.  And  by  now  their  num- 
ber may  be  as  high  as  10,000.  Clearly,  a 
major  repression  is  under  way  against  the 
Miskito  Indians  which  is  a  minority  ethnic 
group  which  does  not  wish  to  adopt  the 
political  and  cultural  norms  established  by 
the  Sandinist  government. 

As  regards  Radio  Marti,  it  is  a  proposal 
that  is  now  before  the  American  Congress 
made  by  the  United  States  administration.7 
It  is  a  proposal  to  break  the  monopoly  of 
news  and  political  commentary  that  the 
Cuban  radio  holds  over  its  own  people  to 
tell  the  Cuban  people  what  is  happening  in 
their  country.  Cuba  is  a  country  which  has 
had  very  ambitious  foreign  adventures  in 
the  last  20  years,  in  Africa  and  now  in 
Central  America.  However,  it  is  the  Cuban 
people  who  have  paid  the  bill.  Their  stand- 
ard of  living  now  is  very  little  higher  than  it 
was  20  years  ago,  when  the  revolution  oc- 
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curred,  and  that  standard  of  living  can  be 
maintained  only  by  very  substantial  assis- 
tance from  the  Soviet  Union.  Adventures  of 
this  kind  would  not  be  possible  if  the  Cuban 
people  knew  more  clearly  what  their  gov- 
ernment is  doing.  And  the  proposal  is  to 
give  them  the  means  to  know.  This  is  not  a 
proposal,  let  me  say,  to  direct  news  to 
Central  America. 

Q.  In  conversations,  Argentine  labor 
leaders  have  repeatedly  compared  Poland 
and  Argentina.  They  point  out  that  both 
countries  are  controlled  by  the  military 
under  a  state  of  siege,  that  union  activities 
are  proscribed,  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
people  in  jail  with  no  charges  against  them 
and  no  due  process.  Why,  then,  is  Argenti- 
na treated  differently  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment from  Poland?  Why  is  one  government 
punished  and  the  other  not? 

A.  It  is  not  for  the  United  States  to 
express  opinions  about  the  domestic  situa- 
tion in  this  country.  I  would,  however,  make 
two  comments;  leaving  the  opinions  of 
labor  leaders  or  others  to  themselves.  First, 
Poland  is  a  country  in  which  a  foreign 
power — the  Soviet  Union — has  paramount 
influence.  The  influence  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  Soviet  military  units  stationed  in 
the  country  and  the  presence  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Poland  of  other  units  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  quite  clear  would  be 
prepared  to  move  into  Poland  in  order  to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  the  regime  which 
is  not  one  that  the  Polish  people  support.  I 
think  that  situation  has  no  parallel  at  all  in 
Argentina.  I  would  like  to  say,  however, 
what  I  said  yesterday,  that  is  to  say  that  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  in  the 
world  have  been  heartened  to  see  Argenti- 
na moving  to  restore  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  I  added  that  the  friends  of 
Argentina,  and  I  would  include  very  em- 
phatically the  United  States,  are  confident 
that  Argentina  will  carry  that  process  to  its 
completion. 

Q.  You  remarked  yesterday  when  you 
left  the  foreign  ministry,  that  there  is  almost 
complete  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Argentina.  What  is  lacking  to 
remove  the  qualifier  "almost"?  Were  you 
more  pessimistic  or  more  optimistic  after 
speaking  with  Galtieri  and  Alemann?  You 
hold  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  and 
Argentina — if  not  working  directly  togeth- 
er— must  have  similar  position  in  GAIT  if 
we  are  to  avoid  the  resurgence  of  protec- 
tionism. GAl'l  and  transnational  enter- 
prises sometimes  work  at  cross-purposes. 
How  can  our  countries  work  together  on 
this? 


A.  Your  second  question:  everybody  and 
every  country  has  the  right  to  its  own  opin- 
ion on  enterprises  that  operate  across  fron- 
tiers. I  would  only  note  in  that  regard  that 
the  international  competition  for  invest- 
ment has  become  very  sharp  indeed.  The 
United  States  has  become  a  country  which 
imports  very  large  amounts  of  foreign  en- 
terprises and  capital,  as  well  as  exporting  a 
great  deal,  and  we  are  convinced  that  we 
would  be  much  less  well  off  than  we  now  are 
without  it.  The  very  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  GATT  appear  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  import  and  export  of  capital 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of 
an  international  economy.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  suggest  that  the  United  States  would 
attempt  to  convince  this  country  or  any 
other  that  it  would  receive  foreign  capital  or 
enterprise.  That  is  entirely  a  decision  for 
each  government  to  take.  As  regards  to 
conversations  yesterday,  they  were  indeed 
in  my  judgment  very  positive  and  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  both  countries  have  a 
great  deal  to  benefit  from  economic  and 
political  cooperation. 

Q.  Inter-American  cooperation  in  El 
Salvador  is  a  recurrent  [?]  there  and  you 
spoke  of  possible  political  collaboration  be- 
tween democratic  countries  and  of  a  demo- 
cratic union  in  Central  America.  Does  the 
U.S.  Government  believe  in  light  of  its 
previous  experiences  not  only  in  Latin 
America  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world  that 
the  final  solution  might,  indeed,  be  military 
not  political? 

A.  Yes,  it  is  very  different.  We  have 
consistently  taken  the  view,  it  is  our  view 
now,  that  the  proper  goal  for  the  policy  in 
Central  America  is,  indeed,  a  political  solu- 
tion; that  clearly  in  order  to  reach  a  political 
solution  you  have  to  create  the  right  kind  of 
security  in  military  circumstances.  But  for 
us,  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
changes  are  at  least  as  important,  or  more 
important,  than  military  circumstances. 
That  is  why  we  put  so  much  emphasis  on 
land  reform  and  the  creation  of  democratic 
institutions  and  on  a  broad  and  cooperative 
plan  of  economic  assistance  and  opportuni- 
ties for  the  area.  And  talking  about  collec- 
tive action  of  American  states,  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  initiative  is  a  typical  example  of 
what  can  be  done  because  there  you  have  a 
group  together  as  initiators  of  the  program, 
countries  with  such  different  political  views 
as  Mexico,  Venezuela,  United  States,  and 
Canada.  And  Argentina,  as  you  know,  has 
brought  an  important  contribution  to  this 
effort.  So  we  should  be  looking  for  forms  of 
multilateral  cooperation  which  can  bridge 
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the  sometimes  different  analyses  and  per- 
ceptions that  countries  have. 

Q.  Argentina  needs  to  develop  export 
markets  in  order  to  overcome  balance-of- 
payments  problems.  Can  the  United  States 
help  Argentina  in  this?  Also,  will  the  US 
support  Argentine  initiatives  in  antidump- 
ing of  agricultural  products  on  the  world 
market? 

A.  This  is  one  of  the  developing  points 
of  important  common  interest  between  Ar- 
gentina and  the  United  States.  Countries 
that  are  providing  subsidies  for  their  agri- 
cultural exports  on  a  very  large  scale  have 
not  only  eliminated  some  of  the  traditional 
markets  that  Argentina  and  the  United 
States  had  but  are  beginning  to  compete 
with  us,  in  markets  such  as  in  the  Middle 
East  or  in  Japan  that  Argentina  and  the 
United  States  have  traditionally  served  on  a 
basis  of  free  competition.  So  that  we  have  a 
situation  in  which  a  heavily  subsidized  and 
therefore  discriminatory  competition  is  oc- 
curring. This  is  a  very  serious  situation  for 
both  of  us  and  we  intend  to  cooperate  very 
closely  in  overcoming  it.  I  should  add  that 
as  regards  Argentina's  exports  I  told  my 
interlocutors  here  that  we  would  like  to 
study  with  them  very  closely  ideas  that  they 
may  have  or  that  we  may  be  able  to  develop, 
and  how  we  can  develop  trade  in  two  direc- 
tions. I  insist  in  both  directions.  The  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Cabinet  who  is  respon- 
sible for  commercial  negotiations,  Ambas- 
sador Brock,  will  be  down  here  I  think 
within  a  month  for  a  meeting  of  the  bilateral 
economic  commission  between  the  two 
countries,  which  will  be  an  important  occa- 
sion to  give  a  new  impulse  to  precisely  this 
kind  of  search. 

Q.  President  Reagan  has  announced  a 
program  of  economic  aid  for  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  of  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  Some  observers  believe 
this  has  come  20  years  too  late  because 
explosive  socioeconomic  problems  and  cor- 
rupt dictatorships  have  developed  in  that 
time  which  are  now  being  exploited  by  the 
extreme  left.  What  do  you  think? 

A.  I  would  like  to  agree  with  one  part  of 
your  question  and  disagree  with  the  other.  I 
think  the  plan  is  late.  I  think  the  offer  of 
assistance  to  these  fragile  and  menanced 
economies  is  late,  that  we  should  have  done 
it  much  before.  But  it's  better  to  do  it  now 
than  not  at  all.  That  means,  of  course,  that 
we'll  have  to  have  even  bigger  effort  and  a 
more  far-reaching  effort  than  we  would 
have  had  to  have  20  years  ago.  I  think  it  is 
wrong,  however,  to  think  that  these  are  all 


repressive  governments  with  serious  social 
and  political  problems.  Many  of  them,  in 
fact  two  thirds  of  them,  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  are  democracies,  and  indeed  the 
number  of  nondemocratic  regimes  can  be 
counted  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Nica- 
ragua, and  there  are  others  as  well,  that  I 
would  put  in  that  category  but  most  of  the 
countries  are  democracies  and  the  idea  is  to 
keep  them  that  way. 

Q.  The  Washington  Post  yesterday  ques- 
tioned U.S.  nuclear  policy  in  Latin  America 
and  in  Argentina,  in  particular. 

A.  Let  me  say  if  I  can  that  the  United 
States  has  not  recognized  the  distinction 
that  some  countries  make  between  a  peace- 
ful nuclear  device,  so  called,  and  an  atomic 
weapon.  I  think  we  have  made  this  position 
very  clear  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  I 
don't  want  to  leave  any  doubt  about  it  at  all. 
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Address  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs  (Sprinkel) 
Before  the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
Cartagena,   Colombia,  March  30,    19828 


U.S.  Policy  Toward  the 
Inter- American 
Development  Bank 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  fellow 
Governors,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a 
great  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  today  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
this  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  Secre- 
tary Regan  has  asked  me  to  convey  his 
regards  and  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
meeting. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  thanks  to  the 
government  and  people  of  Colombia  for 
the  warm  welcome  and  generous  hospitality 
they  have  extended  to  me  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  delegation.  It  has  been  a 
real  pleasure  to  visit  this  beautiful  and  his- 
toric city  of  Cartagena.  This  year's  meeting 
has  provided  me  with  a  wonderful  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  my  colleagues  from  Latin 
America,  and  to  learn  more  about  the  Inter- 
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American  Development  Bank  and  the  im- 
portant role  it  plays  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  role  of  the  Bank  in  furthering  the 
growth  and  development  of  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  has  been  highlighted  at 
this  year's  meeting  by  the  ongoing  discus- 
sions of  the  proposed  replenishment  of  IDB 
resources.  In  this  context,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  describe  for  you 
today  the  framework  within  which  my  gov- 
ernment will  be  formulating  its  final  posi- 
tion regarding  participation  in  the  pro- 
posed sixth  replenishment.  I  would  hope 
that  this  will  help  to  maintain  the  momen- 
tum of  the  negotiations,  and  aid  others  in 
formulating  their  positions,  so  that  fruitful 
discussions  can  continue  at  the  next  session 
in  Berlin  in  July. 

The  survival  and  growth  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  since  its  crea- 
tion more  than  20  years  ago  adequately 
testifies  to  the  importance  of  the  institution 
and  the  mutual  benefits  derived  by  bor- 
rowers and  donors  alike.  I  do  not  need  to 
remind  you  of  the  special  importance  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  to  my 
government.  President  Reagan's  recent  ad- 
dress to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  outlined  a  bold  new  initiative  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  special  problems 
and  critical  needs  of  the  countries  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin.9 

This  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  is  a  mul- 
tination  plan  to  promote  economic  growth 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America,  and 
was  developed  in  cooperation  with  Canada, 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  more  recently,  Co- 
lombia. We  are  now  seeking  congressional 
approval  of  the  major  elements  of  our  con- 
tribution to  the  Caribbean  Basin,  which 
include  first,  a  one-way  free  trade  area; 
second,  special  tax  incentives  for  invest- 
ment; and  third,  increased  financial  assis- 
tance. 

The  IDB  itself  has  undertaken  a  key  role 
in  this  initiative — to  coordinate  the  formu- 
lation of  economic  development  plans  for 
the  countries  of  Central  America.  We  would 
like  to  commend  the  IDB  for  its  willingness 
to  undertake  this  program.  All  of  these 
efforts  are  strongly  supported  by  the  United 
States  as  positive  measures  to  address  im- 
mediate, specific  needs  which  are  unique  to 
countries  of  this  particular  region. 

But,  the  special  programs  I  have  men- 
tioned are  just  that — "special."  They  can 


only  be  complementary  to  the  long-term, 
on-going  work  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  The  best  hope  for  sus- 
tained growth  and  prosperity  in  the  region 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  countries  them- 
selves. The  multilateral  development 
banks,  in  particular  the  IDB,  can  play  a  key 
role  in  encouraging  growth  and  prosperity. 

It  was  within  this  context  of  better  defin- 
ing the  role  of  the  multilateral  development 
banks  that  we  undertook  just  over  a  year 
ago  to»  assess  U.S.  participation  in  the 
MDB's.  Many  of  you  now  have  read  the 
recently  completed  study.10  The  central 
conclusions  of  that  study  are  that  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks  are  effective  in- 
struments for  promoting  a  healthy  and 
growing  world  economy,  and  that  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  MDB's  has  served  impor- 
tant U.S.  economic,  political,  and  humani- 
tarian interests. 

At  the  same  time,  the  assessment  recog- 
nizes that  the  effectiveness  of  the  multilat- 
eral development  banks  can  be  improved  by 
enhancing  their  role  as  financial  catalysts, 
and  as  providers  of  sound  economic  policy 
advice,  through  insistence  on  appropriate 
macroeconomic  and  sector  policies.  The 
assessment  also  recognizes  the  considera- 
ble scope  for  increased  financial  leverage  of 
the  capital  resources  of  all  the  banks,  in 
particular  the  IDB,  whose  financial  strength 
and  degree  of  recognition  in  capital  mar- 
kets is  consistently  reflected  in  its  Triple-A 
bond  ratings. 

We  will  be  seeking,  within  the  context  of 
the  proposed  sixth  replenishment  of  IDB 
resources,  to  implement  many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  assessment.  We 
believe  these  recommendations  are  critical 
to  the  future  effectiveness  and  viability  of 
the  IDB;  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
implemented  will  play  a  major  role  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  U.S.  participation  in 
the  institution. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  IDB  is  a 
multilateral  institution,  and  that  the  influ- 
ence of  any  single  shareholder  is  limited. 
But,  I  believe  we  can  arrive  at  a  consensus 
which  supports  our  objectives,  and  that, 
together  we  can  move  forward  in  a  deliber- 
ate and  well  conceived  fashion.  Our  major 
goal  is,  after  all,  to  make  the  IDB  an  even 
more  effective  institution;  this  is  a  goal 
which  we  all  share. 

Turning  now  to  the  specifics  of  our  pro- 
gram, there  are  three  basic  objectives  which 


9  For  the  text  of  President  Reagan's  speech  on 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  February  24,  see 
document  672. 
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we  are  pursuing.  These  objectives  are: 
greater  private  sector  involvement;  a  shift  in 
the  allocation  of  resources  towards  those 
countries  which  are  most  in  need,  and 
which  demonstrate  a  desire  and  ability  to 
make  the  best  use  of  those  resources;  and, 
while  bearing  in  mind  the  need  to  maintain 
the  strong  financial  reputation  of  the  IDB, 
an  increase  in  the  financial  leverage  of  con- 
tributions and  subscriptions  to  the  IDB,  to 
reflect  the  strengthened  position  in  interna- 
tional financial  markets  of  some  of  the 
IDB's  major  borrowers. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  objec- 
tives— greater  private  sector  involvement — 
let  me  emphasize  that  our  attitude  toward 
international  policy  questions  generally  is 
consistent  with  our  own  internal  economic 
policy.  Internationally,  as  well  as  domesti- 
cally, we  are  committed  to  the  free  market 
system.  We  are  convinced  that  economic 
growth  and  productivity  can  be  advanced 
most  effectively,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
through  greater  reliance  on  private  eco- 
nomic activity. 

In  terms  of  the  IDB,  we  anticipate  an 
increased  emphasis  on  its  role  as  a  catalyst 
for  private  investment  flows.  Taxpayers  in 
the  donor  countries  should  not  be  expected 
to  shoulder  burdens  which  can  be  accom- 
modated by  the  free  play  of  market  incen- 
tives. To  this  end  the  IDB  can  facilitate 
attractive  investment  environments  in  their 
borrower  countries  by: 

— encouraging  free  and  open  markets; 

— reducing  barriers  to  private  capital  in- 
vestment flows; 

— encouraging  sound  economic  policies; 

— limiting  the  scope  of  government;  and 

— helping  those  countries  prepared  to 
help  themselves. 

Private  sector  cofinancing  represents  a 
significant  source  of  potential  private  sector 
involvement  in  development.  The  IDB  has 
already  begun  to  tap  this  source,  approving 
twenty  "complementary"  loans  totaling 
$513  million  in  the  period  1976  through 
1981.  This  is  a  commendable  effort,  and  we 
fully  support  the  IDB's  plans  to  expand  its 
complementary  financing  program. 

All  of  the  multilateral  development 
banks  must  recognize  that  public  sources  of 
development  resources  will  remain  strictly 
limited  over  the  coming  years,  and  steps 
must  be  taken  to  increase  the  flow  of  private 
cofinancing.  If  cofinancing  is  to  come  close 
to  realizing  its  full  potential,  it  must  be 


shown  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
three  participating  parties — the  borrower,  the 
private  lender,  and  the  IDB.  The  terms  and 
flexibility  of  cofinancing  instruments  will 
have  to  be  made  more  attractive  to  the 
private  lenders.  The  borrowers  will  need  to 
realize  that  limited  IDB  funds  can  be 
blended  with  additional  resources  through 
private  cofinancing,  and  that  such  arrange- 
ments are  a  natural  element  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process  of  development  assistance. 

Discussion  of  the  IDB's  catalytic  role 
brings  me  to  our  second  major  objective  in 
the  bank:  the  pursuit  of  well-formulated 
maturation  and  graduation  policies.  In  the 
IDB  in  particular,  where  per  capita  incomes 
of  borrowing  member  countries  are  rela- 
tively high,  we  will  be  encouraging  an  in- 
creasing reliance  by  its  borrowers  on  hard 
window  funds,  thereby  releasing  scarce 
concessional  funds  for  allocation  among 
only  the  poorest  countries. 

We  understand  the  substantial  develop- 
ment needs  of  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. We  are  not  convinced,  however,  that 
these  needs  can  be  financed  only  with  con- 
cessional funds  of  the  amount  and  on  the 
terms  currently  provided  by  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations.  While  we  are  willing  to 
consider  some  replenishment  of  resources 
to  be  provided  on  terms  more  concessional 
than  in  the  IDB's  capital  window,  these 
resources  should  be  allocated  only  to  the 
poorest  countries  of  the  region  which  can- 
not afford  nor  have  adequate  access  to 
alternative  sources  of  finance. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  that  sufficient 
hard  window  funds  can  be  made  available  to 
"maturing"  IDB  borrowers,  the  higher  in- 
come borrowers  must  reduce  their  reliance 
on  IDB  capital,  and  turn  increasingly  to 
private  markets  in  which  they  have  already 
demonstrated  their  credit- worthiness. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  role  of  pri- 
vate cofinancing  in  providing  assistance  to 
IDB  borrowers.  Such  cofinancing  is  a  natu- 
ral element  of  the  maturation/graduation 
process  which  we  foresee  in  the  IDB.  But,  in 
order  for  this  graduation/maturation  policy 
to  be  successfully  implemented,  and  in 
order  to  attract  the  private  cofinancing 
which  is  a  part  of  that  process,  the  IDB  must 
link  its  loans  and  technical  assistance  to 
appropriate  microeconomic  and  sector  pol- 
icy advice,  and  to  the  pursuit  by  its  bor- 
rowers of  appropriate  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies.  On  the  microeconomic  policy  side, 
this  advice  should  address: 

— reducing  impediments  to  market  de- 
termination of  prices; 
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— minimizing  producer  and  consumer 
subsidies;  and 

—eliminating  bureaucratic  constraints  to 
a  dynamic  private  sector. 

On  the  macroeconomic  side,  the  IDB 
should,  through  its  lending,  support  and 
facilitate  the  implementation  of  IMF  pro- 
grams where  appropriate,  and  generally 
work  to  ensure  that  its  projects  are  being 
carried  out  in  an  environment  conducive  to 
sustainable  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  are  convinced  that  when  such  poli- 
cies are  introduced,  and  rigorously  adhered 
to,  the  climate  for  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign private  investment  will  significantly 
improve. 

A  third  major  objective  we  will  be  pursu- 
ing in  the  sixth  replenishment  is  increased 
financial  leverage  of  the  IDB's  capital  re- 
sources. As  the  IDB  prepares  for  another 
expansion  of  its  resources,  we  believe  it  is 
imperative  to  question  how  great  an  in- 
crease is  needed,  given  the  considerable 
scope  for  further  expansion  of  the  Bank's 
financial  leverage.  The  IDB  is  a  mature 
financial  institution  with  a  proven  track  re- 
cord in  international  credit  markets.  Given 
the  obvious  constraints  on  budgetary  out- 
lays from  IDB  donor  countries  in  the 
eighties,  and  the  continuing  need  for  a 
significant  IDB  lending  program,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  use  of  IDB  resources  be  maximized. 

There  are  two  specific  areas  in  which  we 
are  focusing  our  attention:  paid-in  capital 
and  usable  callable  capital.  While  I  will 
leave  the  details  to  our  representative  in  the 
replenishment  negotiations,  let  me  just 
make  a  few  key  points. 

First,  we  believe  there  is  considerable 
potential  for  expanding  the  Bank's  lending 
program  without  requiring  an  unrealistic 
direct  budgetary  contribution  from  par- 
ticipating countries.  Second,  a  key  compo- 
nent of  a  successful  maturation/graduation 
policy  will  be  an  increasing  use  of  higher 
income  borrowers'  contributions  and  sub- 
scriptions as  backing  for  IDB  bonds.  These 
countries  already  borrow  considerable 
sums  on  their  own  in  commercial  markets, 
and  there  is  no  reason  their  paid-in  and 
callable  capital  cannot  be  100  percent  usa- 
ble by  the  bank  in  its  borrowing  operations. 
Third,  as  retained  earnings  provide  for 
higher  levels  of  accumulated  reserves,  the 
argument  in  favor  of  high  proportions  of 
paid-in  capital  becomes  less  convincing. 
Maintenance  of  a  lending  rate  which  fully 
covers  all  the  Bank's  costs  and  appropriate 


adjustments  in  amortization  and  grace  peri- 
ods will  permit  the  IDB's  existing  paid-in 
capital  and  reserves  to  continue  to  generate 
further  profits,  thereby  enhancing  the  equi- 
ty cushion  and  preventing  the  decapitaliza- 
tion  of  the  institution. 

I  have  mentioned  today  the  three  goals 
which  are  the  structural  underpinnings  of 
our  approach  to  the  proposed  resource 
replenishment  for  the  IDB.  These  goals 
were  formulated  in  the  context  of  a  thor- 
ough assessment  of  all  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks.  We  are  pursuing  these 
goals  not  because  we  believe  the  banks  have 
done  a  bad  job  in  the  past,  or  because  U.S. 
support  for  these  institutions  has  weak- 
ened, but  rather  because  we  believe  that  the 
banks  can  do  an  even  better  job  in  the 
future,  and  because  achievement  of  our 
goals  and  objectives  will  result  in  stronger, 
more  effective  institutions  which  can  count 
on  the  support  of  both  traditional  and  new 
donor  countries. 

In  sum,  we  support  continued  growth  in 
the  IDB's  lending  program.  We  favor  the 
concept  of  increasing  reliance  on  nontradi- 
tional  donors  to  help  finance  that  lending 
program.  Development  assistance  should 
support  an  evolutionary  process  in  which 
funds  are  allocated  to  countries  most  in 
need,  while  those  countries  which  already 
have  access  to  alternative  sources  of  finance 
rely  less  and  less  on  development  bank 
funds.  Consistent  with  maintaining  the  fi- 
nancial integrity  of  the  Bank  and  its  finan- 
cial maturity  we  expect  the  Bank  to  be  able 
to  better  leverage  subscriptions  made  by 
member  governments.  Development  assis- 
tance should  be  seed  money  to  encourage 
the  adoption  of  appropriate  economic  poli- 
cies which  will  result,  in  turn,  in  increased 
access  to  private  markets. 

The  IDB  itself  has  evolved  over  the  pre- 
vious 20  years  so  that  it  also  can  "mature" 
out  of  total  dependence  on  donor  country 
contributions  to  a  reliance  on  its  own  ability 
to  attract  private  resources.  This  is  the 
future  we  foresee  for  the  IDB,  and  we 
believe  it  is  a  promising  one. 
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Address  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs  (Enders)  Before  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association,  Chicago, 
September  30,  1982" 

Areas  of  Challenge  in  the 
Americas 

It  is  a  privilege  to  speak  to  this  audience. 
The  Inter-American  Press  Association  and 
its  members  have  contributed  greatly  over 
the  years  to  our  joint  quest  for  a  stronger 
and  more  united  hemisphere.  It  is  true  that 
cooperation  among  individual  governments 
of  North  and  South  America,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Caribbean  has  sometimes  been 
blunted  by  misunderstanding  and  miscalcu- 
lation. But  no  one  has  been  more  conscious 
than  this  body  that  the  countries  of  the 
hemisphere  are  natural  friends  and  allies  in 
a  world  that  is  unstable  and  often  danger- 
ous. 

This  year,  the  Americas  face  challenges 
and  opportunities  as  daunting  as  any  in  the 
past.  Our  wisdom,  unity,  and  ability  to 
communicate  are  confronted  by  no  less 
than  three  separate  challenges.  They  are: 

— The  crisis  in  Central  America; 

— The  potential  for  interstate  conflict 
exemplified  by  the  South  Atlantic  crisis;  and 

— The  need  to  manage  high  levels  of 
foreign  debt  to  safeguard  the  potential  we 
all  have  for  a  new  sustained  expansion. 

Let  me  address  each  in  turn. 

In  1979,  when  Somoza  fell  to  a  vast  but 
Marxist-led  coalition,  many  concluded  that 
the  only  question  was  how  soon  and  how  far 
Central  America  would  be  driven  toward 
Marxism.  And  indeed  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed saw  the  launching  of  a  "final  offen- 
sive" in  El  Salvador  by  guerrilla  forces  with 
strong  support  from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba. 
In  Guatemala,  there  was  a  new  outburst  of 
guerrilla  warfare. 

Central  America  seemed  ripe  for  vio- 
lence. Only  one  country  was  governed  dem- 
ocratically; elsewhere  the  military  was  in 
charge,  in  some  cases  mainly  through 
repression.  Yet  the  armies  did  not  look  very 
formidable.  In  most  cases  they  were  bar- 
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racks  bound,  organized  for  administration 
rather  than  combat.  Foreign  disapproval 
had  deprived  them  of  modern  equipment 
and  training.  In  El  Salvador  a  cruelly  in- 
equitable landholding  system  put  40%  of 
the  land  in  the  hands  of  2%  of  the  landhol- 
ders. Throughout  the  isthmus,  economic 
life  was  unsettled  by  the  double  scourges  of 
local  uncertainty  and  global  recession. 

Today  the  outlook  is  different.  In  El 
Salvador,  the  guerrillas  and  their  foreign 
backers  have  lost  the  initiative.  They  now 
face  a  Salvadoran  Army  that  is  better 
equipped  and  organized  and  has  learned 
how  to  fight  in  the  field.  Redistribution  of 
20%  of  the  country's  arable  land  has  de- 
prived the  guerrillas  of  an  issue  they  hoped 
to  exploit.  And  the  massive  turnout  in  the 
March  election — in  the  face  of  insurgent 
threats — wrecked  their  claims  to  wide- 
spread support.  Although  it  goes  on,  the 
guerrillas  can  no  longer  hope  to  win  the  war 
they  began. 

Honest  elections  with  massive  turnouts 
have  also  been  held  in  Costa  Rica  and 
Honduras — with  extremist  parties  winning 
almost  no  support.  In  Guatemala  a  new 
government  has  begun  to  limit  human 
rights  abuse  and  to  improve  the  situation  in 
the  Indian  highlands. 

And  though  economic  conditions  are 
still  often  precarious,  the  outlook  for  lasting 
development  has  been  significatnly  im- 
proved by  the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative, 
through  which  the  United  States  is  adding 
its  weight  to  the  contributions  of  the  Mex- 
ican-Venezuelan oil  facility  and  the  efforts 
of  Canada  and  Colombia. 

Whatever  else  they  have  settled,  these 
developments  have  revealed  the  vitality  of 
democracy  and  destroyed  the  myth  that 
Central  America  is  moving  inexorably  to- 
ward Marxist  dictatorship. 

In  Nicaragua,  where  the  myth  was  born, 
the  classic  shape  of  dictatorship  is  becom- 
ing ever  more  evident,  as  the  regime  wields 
its  power  in  crude  provocation  of  the 
church,  in  persecution  of  its  Indian  minori- 
ty, in  repression  of  press  and  personal  free- 
doms. Little  by  little  the  original  revolution- 
ary coalition  has  disintegrated.  The  San- 
dinistas themselves  have  split.  And  as  open 
repression  and  militarism  have  re-emerged, 
disenchantment  and  even  armed  resistance 
have  also  spread. 

The  Marxist-Leninists  show  no  sign  of 
drawing  the  conclusions  of  these  reverses. 
Instead  of  questioning  their  false  premises, 
they  are  reacting  with  more  of  the  same — 
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more  arms,  more  repression,  more  terror- 
ism. 

Nicaragua  already  has  the  largest  armed 
forces  in  Central  American  history  and  is 
expanding  them  further.  In  an  effort  to 
overcome  resistance  by  its  people — and  to 
build  a  base  for  projecting  power  in  the 
area — Nicaragua  has  imported  some  2,000 
Cuban  military  and  security  advisers,  and 
some  50-60  Soviet  and  East  European  mili- 
tary and  security  advisers.  Members  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization's  military 
arm  have  also  been  involved.  Having  al- 
ready imported  Soviet  tanks,  Nicaragua  is 
preparing  to  bring  in  jet  combat  aircraft. 

Meanwhile,  the  regionalization  of  terror- 
ism goes  on.  Arms  trafficking  from  Nicara- 
gua to  El  Salvador  is  active  and  at  high 
levels.  Terrorist  operations  against  Costa 
Rica  have  intensified.  So  blatant  are  Nicara- 
guan  actions  that  Costa  Rica — a  democracy 
with  no  army — last  month  issued  a  libro 
bianco  detailing  official  Nicaraguan  ter- 
rorisms and  other  violations  against  Costa 
Rica.  The  recently  concluded  hostage  in- 
cident in  Honduras  graphically  exposed  an- 
other aspect  of  efforts  to  spin  a  regional 
web  of  terror.  Over  100  Honduran  busi- 
nessmen were  seized  in  a  vain  effort  to  force 
the  release  of  a  Salvadoran  guerrilla  leader, 
Alejandro  Montenegro,  arrested  in  August 
while  planning  operations  against  El  Sal- 
vador from  Honduras. 

At  the  same  time,  Cuba's  capability  to 
project  power  in  the  region  has  been  great- 
ly augmented.  Cuba's  arsenal  now  includes 
sophisticated  Soviet  weapons,  such  as  MiG— 
23/Floggers,  AN-26  transport  aircraft,  a 
Koni-class  frigate,  submarines,  guided-mis- 
sile  attack  boats,  and  hydrofoils.  Ominously 
Cuba  has  expanded  its  airlift  capability; 
there  are  even  indications  that  Cuba  in- 
tends to  strengthen  its  amphibious  capabili- 
ty. In  this  context,  Cuban  construction  of  a 
battalion-size  military  compound  and  a 
9,000-foot  runway  in  Grenada  and  the  im- 
provement of  airfields  in  Nicaragua  is  addi- 
tional evidence  of  Cuba's  increased  poten- 
tial to  sustain  military  operations  well  be- 
yond its  own  shores. 

As  opposed  to  the  1960's,  when  Moscow 
generally  pursued  what  it  referred  to  as  a 
"peaceful  path"  to  change,  armed  violence 
now  plays  a  major  role  in  Soviet  policy  in 
Central  America.  The  Soviet  Union  sup- 
ports guerrilla  movements  directly  through 
Communist  parties  and  front  organizations 
and  indirectly  through  Cuba,  Nicaragua, 
and  Grenada.  Moscow's  huge  annual  $3 
billion  economic  subsidies — over  and  above 


Soviet  military  grants — effectively  un- 
derwrite Cuba's  aggressive  behavior  and 
enable  Castro  to  maintain  the  largest  per 
capita  military  force  in  the  hemisphere. 
Lately  Moscow  has  taken  a  more  direct  role 
in  Grenada,  pledging  to  buy  all  of  that 
island's  main  exports  and  promising  an 
impressive  array  of  technical  assistance  pro- 
jects. 

These  actions  by  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  mean  that  local  struggles 
in  Centrtil  America  will  continue — more  vi- 
olent, bitter,  and  long  lasting  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  But  they  do  not  mean 
that  the  Marxist-Leninists  will  prevail.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  they  will  not 
prevail — provided  the  democracies  remain 
clear  minded  about  what  they  are  aiming 
for  and  provided  they  maintain  the  effort. 

I  say  clear  minded,  for  it  is  not  too  soon 
for  the  democracies  to  begin  to  define  the 
conditions  in  which  Central  America  could 
be  at  peace.  Some  of  these  conditions  are' 
obvious.  There  can  be  no  peace  if  any 
country  in  the  area  attempts  to  export  revo- 
lution to  another,  maintaining  in  its  terri- 
tory the  headquarters,  logistical  support, 
and  training  grounds  of  an  insurgency  di- 
rected against  a  neighbor — as  Nicaragua 
does  against  El  Salvador.  Equally,  there  can 
be  no  peace,  if  any  country  imports  large 
numbers  of  foreign  military  and  security 
advisers  and  heavy  offensive  weapons — as 
Nicaragua  is  also  doing. 

Should  we  not  then  aim  at  agreement — 
subject  to  effective  verification — that  no 
country  in  Central  America  will  import 
heavy  offensive  weapons  and  that  foreign 
military  and  security  advisers  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  common  low  level  or  be  re- 
moved entirely? 

Equally  important  is  what  happens  with- 
in the  states  of  the  area.  Just  as  it  is  wrong  to 
let  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  shoot  their  way 
to  a  share  of  power  they  are  unwilling  to 
compete  for  at  the  polls,  so  it  would  be 
wrong  to  exclude  from  political  participa- 
tion those  who  may  now  be  ready  to  accept 
peaceful  competition  within  emerging  dem- 
ocratic institutions.  We  are  encouraged  by 
the  actions  of  the  Salvadoran  Government 
to  hold  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation  to  its 
adversaries. 

And  unless  Nicaragua  permits  the  devel- 
opment of  democratic  or,  at  least,  plu- 
ralistic institutions  in  which  power  is  al- 
located by  free  elections,  its  neighbors  will 
never  trust  it  to  keep  the  peace.  For  if  there 
is  any  lesson  in  the  politics  of  the  20th 
century,  it  is  that  governments  that  must 
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face  their  people  in  free  elections  do  not 
often  make  war  on  their  neighbors. 

It  is  up  to  Nicaraguans  to  determine  what 
government  Nicaragua  should  have.  But  an 
object  of  our  policy  should  clearly  be  to 
persuade  Nicaragua  to  put  its  oft-repeated 
commitment  to  pluralistic  democracy  into 
practice.  We  must  use  the  dialogue  that  we 
proposed  to  the  Nicaraguans  a  year  ago  to 
explore  how  a  way  can  be  found  back  from 
militarization  to  internal  reconciliation  and 
peace  with  neighbors. 

If  the  democracies  hold  to  these  princi- 
ples, backing  those  that  adhere  to  them  with 
economic  and  political  and  military  assis- 
tance, peace  will  come  to  Central  America. 
No  one  expects  it  to  emerge  full  blown  this 
fall,  or  next  year,  or  maybe  even  the  year 
after,  but  it  will  come — if  the  democracies 
sustain  the  effort. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has  general- 
ly neglected  Central  America  only  to  send 
in  the  troops  when  things  got  out  of  hand. 
U.S.  troops  are  no  solution  now.  What  can 
help  is  a  dependable  U.S.  commitment.  The 
United  States  will  help  its  friends  in  the  area 
defend  themselves  from  violent  minorities 
from  within — and  hostile  neighbors  from 
without — and  as  long  as  it  is  necessary. 

Central  America  is  the  land  bridge  be- 
tween the  two  Americas.  The  advance  of 
Marxist-Leninists  there  would  be  profound- 
ly threatening  to  the  hemisphere.  The  peo- 
ple of  Central  America  have  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  that  by  a  combination  of 
resistance  and  reform.  We  must  go  on  help- 
ing them. 

From  Central  America  to  the  South  At- 
lantic is  a  considerable  distance.  Yet  all  of 
us  in  this  room  were  forced  earlier  this  year 
to  shift  our  focus  from  one  to  the  other. 
Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  question 
arising  from  the  Falklands/Malvinas  crisis  is 
how  better  in  the  future  to  prevent  war  in 
the  hemisphere. 

The  inter-American  system  has  a  unique 
record  of  cooperative  action  to  preserve  the 
peace.  But  it  was  not  able  to  do  so  in  the 
South  Atlantic  crisis.  For  some,  the  ques- 
tion that  came  out  of  the  South  Atlantic 
crisis  is,  why  didn't  the  system  provide 
automatic  and  unanimous  support  for  one 
of  the  belligerents?  And  because  it  didn't, 
shouldn't  it  somehow  be  restructured  so 
that  it  would  do  so  in  the  future? 

For  me  the  questions  are  different.  Why 
didn't  the  inter-American  system  keep  the 
peace?  Should  it  be  restructured  so  that  it 


will  be  more  effective?  How  can  we  avoid 
new  wars  in  the  future,  sparked  by  one  of 
the  many  territorial  disputes  with  which  the 
hemisphere  is  laced?  I  think  there  are  al- 
ready some  tentative  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

First,  territorial  and  other  disputes  must 
not  be  allowed  to  fester.  Machinery  exists  to 
anticipate  disputes  and  permit  their  peace- 
ful and  definitive  settlement:  various  inter- 
American  arbitration  and  conciliation 
agreements,  Organization  of  American 
States  peacekeeping  mechanisms,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  even  the  treaty  of 
Tlatelolco12  which  established  the  world's 
first  nuclear  free  zone  in  a  populated  area. 
What  appears  lacking  is  the  will  to  use  this 
machinery  to  prevent  and  resolve  conten- 
tious problems.  The  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  the  area  have  at  one  time 
or  another  been  involved  in  calming  or 
negotiating  most  of  them.  But  this  is  a 
branch  of  hemispheric  diplomacy  that  de- 
serves fresh  attention. 

Second,  the  maintenance  of  a  peaceful 
equilibrium  within  the  hemisphere  is  every- 
one's business.  The  military  expenditures 
of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  come  to 
only  1.4%  of  gross  national  product 
(GNP) — a  quarter  of  the  average  in  the 
developing  world  as  a  whole.  We  all  share 
an  interest  in  maintaining  that  record  and  in 
avoiding  arms  races.  And  where  competi- 
tive procurement  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is 
vital  that  existing  disputes  not  be  exacerbat- 
ed. My  own  country  has  acted  in  the  last 


12  The  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  (commonly  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco)  originated  in  1962  with  a 
Brazilian  proposal  to  establish  a  nuclear-weapons- 
free  zone  in  Latin  America.  Extensive  negotia- 
tions among  the  Latin  American  countries  cul- 
minated in  the  signing  of  the  treaty  in  February 
1967.  The  treaty  has  entered  into  force  for  22 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  states  but  is  not 
yet  in  effect  for  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Cuba. 

The  basic  treaty  prohibits  development  or  ac- 
quisition of  nuclear  weapons  by  Latin  American 
states.  Only  Latin  American  countries  are  eligible 
to  become  contacting  parties  to  the  treaty,  but 
there  are  two  additional  protocols  to  which  na- 
tions outside  Latin  America  can  adhere.  Under 
Protocol  I,  states  outside  the  treaty  zone  un- 
dertake to  apply  the  denuclearization  provisions 
of  the  treaty  to  their  territories  within  the  zone. 
The  United  States  ratified  Protocol  I  in  1981. 
Protocol  II  obligates  the  nuclear  weapons  states 
to  respect  the  Latin  American  nuclear-free  zone 
i.e.,  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  the  parties  to  the  treaty  nor  to  contribute 
in  any  way  to  acts  involving  a  violation  of  the 
treaty's  basic  provisions.  The  United  States  rati- 
fied Protocol  II  in  1971. 
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generation  almost  as  if  it  could  simply  ig- 
nore this  problem.  U.S.  arms  sales  as  a 
proportion  of  South  American  purchases 
fell  from  75%  in  1960  to  20%  in  1970  and 
to  7%  in  1980.  The  reduction  in  training 
and  in-depth  contacts  between  the  U.S.  and 
most  South  American  militaries  has  also 
been  precipitous.  Improved  contacts  and  in 
some  cases  additional  arms  transfers  may 
be  needed  to  help  avoid  subregional  im- 
balances of  power  and  preserve  the  peace. 
Others  in  the  hemisphere  and  in  friendly 
outside  countries  can  similarly  assist. 

Third,  we  must  all  prevent  regional  con- 
flicts from  having  strategic  consequences, 
introducing  East-West  tensions  where  they 
do  not  belong,  or  even  changing  the  East- 
West  balance.  It  would  not  be  wise  for  any 
of  us  to  permit  Moscow  to  become  a  major 
source  of  military  modernization.  And 
Cuba  is  working  hard  to  exploit  the  South 
Adantic  conflict  to  reduce  its  isolation  with- 
in the  hemisphere. 

I  doubt  that  these  tasks  require  institu- 
tional changes.  But  they  do  require  greater 
perceptiveness  about  the  possible  threats  to 
peace  and  particularly  about  the  ways  in 
which  American  states  relate  to  each  other. 

There  was  a  time  when  most  of  us 
thought  of  the  inter- American  system  as 
consisting  of  only  two  participants — Latin 
America  and  North  America.  It  wasn't  very 
long  ago  that  the  United  States  and  others 
attempted — and  failed — to  organize  a  "new 
dialogue"  on  that  basis. 

Such  formulas  have  never  done  justice  to 
the  richness  of  the  hemisphere's  potential 
and  the  variety  of  our  concerns.  They  make 
even  less  sense  now  that  Latin  American 
countries  have  grown  so  much  in  economic 
weight,  population,  and  worldwide  influ- 
ence, and  now  that  the  new  countries  of  the 
Caribbean  have  joined  the  system.  What  we 
should  strive  for  is  a  system  which  reflects 
our  diversity,  which  lessens  tensions  rather 
than  adds  to  them,  and  which  preserves 
what  until  now  has  been  one  of  the  New 
World's  distinctive  achievements — peace 
among  its  nations. 

The  challenge  with  the  widest  impact  is 
the  problem  of  foreign  debt.  Debt  issues 
affect  virtually  every  country  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. At  stake  is  the  ability  of  each  of  our 
countries  to  realize  its  potential  for  sus- 
tained expansion. 

The  hemisphere  has  an  impressive  re- 
cord of  high  growth.  Taking  the  average  for 
the  last  20  years,  the  economies  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  have  expanded 


at  an  annual  rate  of  5.7%  in  real  terms.  This 
rate  has  been  consistently  higher  than  that 
of  both  the  developed  countries  and  of  the 
developing  countries  as  a  whole. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  this 
record.  Trade — access  to  foreign  markets 
including  markets  within  the  region  itself — 
has  been  one  of  the  great  motors  of  growth. 
U.S.  imports  from  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  have  grown  from  $4  billion  in 
1960  to  $39  billion  in  1980— which  aver- 
ages out  to  a  compound  growth  rate  of 
more  than  12%  a  year  for  the  last  20  years. 
This  is  in  nominal  terms  and  includes  the 
price  escalation  on  petroleum,  but  even  so 
it  is  impressive  when  compared  to  U.S. 
inflation,  which  averaged  about  5%  during 
this  period. 

Imported  capital  has  also  been  vital  to 
Latin  America's  growth.  Direct  investment 
from  the  United  States  increased  from  $8.4 
billion  in  1960  to  $38.3  billion  in  1980,  and 
direct  foreign  investment  by  other  nations 
in  Latin  America  now  exceeds  $15  billion. 
Borrowed  capital  has  grown  even  more 
dramatically.  The  long-term  foreign  debt  of 
the  developing  countries  of  the  hemisphere 
grew  from  $39  billion  in  1973  to  some  $197 
billion  in  1981;  this  is  equivalent  to  roughly 
30%  of  its  total  output. 

This  capital  has  been  put  to  good  use. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  inappropriate  that  Latin 
America,  which  has  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  world's  growth  potential, 
should  also  attract  a  major  share  of  world 
capital  flows.  With  their  great  resources, 
their  increasingly  skilled  and  disciplined 
work  force,  and  their  growing  capacity  to 
export  energy  and  agricultural  and  industri- 
al goods,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
countries  of  the  hemisphere  are  fundamen- 
tally credit  worthy. 

Each  country's  situation  is  different  and 
must  be  considered  as  a  separate  case.  But 
there  are  three  themes  in  the  current  situa- 
tion common  to  most. 

— One  is  the  impact  of  rising  budget 
deficits  on  import  demand.  The  high 
growth  of  the  1970's  was  obtained  in  part 
through  ever  higher  budget  deficits.  In  the 
past  10  years,  the  combined  deficits  of  the 
developing  countries  of  the  hemisphere 
have  more  than  doubled  in  relation  to  GNP, 
in  some  cases  reaching  the  15%  or  even  the 
20%  level.  The  resulting  high  activity  and 
inflation  have  fueled  an  enormous  demand 
for  foreign  goods  and  services. 

— The  second  is  the  worldwide  reces- 
sion,  which   has   cut   sharply   into   export 
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earnings  as  the  prices  of  basic  commodities 
on  which  the  economies  of  the  hemisphere 
still  depend  have  fallen,  often  precipitously. 

— The  third  is  the  cumulative  effect  of 
the  debt  itself,  due  partly  to  its  size,  partly 
to  sharp  runup  of  interest  rates  over  the 
past  5  years.  Governments  everywhere — 
yes,  in  the  United  States  but  also  in  Europe 
and,  indeed,  in  the  hemisphere  as  well — 
have  been  putting  excessive  demands  on 
the  small  pool  of  savings  we  all  generate.  In 
doing  so,  we  all  have  contributed  to  high 
interest  rates.  For  example,  Latin  America 
undertook  some  $28  billion  of  net  new 
long-term  borrowings  in  1981  from  world 
markets,  much  of  it  from  the  United  States. 
For  comparison,  the  total  net  savings  gen- 
erated by  the  U.S.  economy  during  1981 
was  $147.4  billion. 

I  think  the  adjustments  that  we  all  must 
undertake  are  clear.  All  of  us,  including  the 
United  States,  have  to  pare  down  the 
growth  of  public  spending  and  raise  public 
receipts.  All  of  us,  including  the  United 
States,  have  to  hold  down  the  growth  of 
money  supply  to  prevent  inflationary  in- 
creases in  demand.  The  United  States  is 
undertaking  its  own  adjustment  policies — 
witness  President  Reagan's  efforts  to  lower 
budget  deficits  and  control  money  supply — 
and  has  empathy  for  others  whose  prob- 
lems are  worse  and  whose  economies  are 
less  flexible.  If  we  do,  the  pressure  on 
savings  and  external  balances  will  abate, 
and,  as  the  industrial  countries  emerge 
from  recession,  both  the  pool  of  savings 
and  their  import  demand  will  grow  and  the 
short-term  problem  will  gradually  dissolve. 

In  the  meanwhile,  an  exceptional  effort 
of  cooperation,  mutual  understanding,  and 
mutual  adjustment  must  be  undertaken  to 
make  sure  that  access  to  capital  markets  is 
not  needlessly  interrupted  while  basic  ad- 
justment measures  are  taken.  This  is  basi- 
cally a  question  between  borrowing  govern- 
ments and  the  markets  themselves.  But  in 
some  exceptional  cases,  other  governments 
can  play  a  role.  Thus,  in  August  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  cooperated  to  mobilize 
$4.5  billion  in  financing  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  talks  with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  preparation  of  a  stabilization 
plan  to  proceed.  The  United  States  also 
encouraged  and  welcomed  the  decision  of 
Argentina  and  Britain  to  remove  their  mu- 
tual financial  sanctions  and  thus  free  up 
resources  of  great  utility  to  both  countries. 

One  final  remark.  In  the  short  term,  as 
unemployment  grows  and  as  the  required 
adjustments  look  ever  more  painful,   the 


one  path  which  tempts  all,  including  some 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  escapism  of 
protection.  In  that  direction  lies  assured 
disaster.  An  open  trading  system  is  and 
must  remain  one  of  our  highest  foreign 
policy  priorities.  The  upcoming  ministerial 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  may  be  one  of  the  more  important  in 
decades  precisely  because  the  pressures  are 
building  in  all  of  our  countries  to  pursue 
the  illusory  goal  of  trying  to  save  jobs  by  not 
competing. 

I  have  outlined  three  broad  areas  of 
challenge  and  the  guidelines  we  are  using 
to  confront  each  of  them.  I  believe  we  are 
making  progress.  In  the  past  year: 

— The  United  States  and  Mexico  have 
started  to  achieve  a  relationship  that  re- 
flects their  exceptional  importance  to  each 
other.  Now  comes  the  harshest  test,  as  the 
economic  slowdown  in  both  countries 
threatens  to  aggravate  all  our  joint  ac- 
counts: trade,  finance,  immigration.  We 
must  be  steadfast. 

— We  have  committed  ourselves  to  help 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  protect 
themselves  against  outside  intervention, 
strengthen  or  develop  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  overcome  economic  disasters. 
That  effort  will  succeed  if  it  is  sustained. 

— We  are  beginning  to  respond  to  new 
realities  in  South  America.  We  were 
rebuilding  close  bilateral  relationships  with 
each  country  after  a  decade  of  drift,  when 
the  shadow  of  the  South  Atlantic  crisis  fell 
across  our  efforts.  We  are  now  relaunching 
those  efforts,  joining  others  to  maintain  the 
networks  of  constructive  relationships  es- 
sential to  peace  and  to  sustained  economic 
development. 

There  are  great  strengths  in  the  Amer- 
icas: a  common  heritage  which  rejects  out- 
side interference;  enormous  human  and 
natural  resources  for  growth;  and,  not  least, 
a  pervasive  and  resilient  belief  in  the  demo- 
cratic ideal.  If  we  act  consistently,  and  with 
a  clear  head,  on  our  strengths  rather  than 
exacerbate  our  weaknesses — and  if  we  insist 
that  outsiders  respect  our  efforts — this 
hemisphere  will  yet  be  a  model  for  the  rest 
of  the  world. 
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Document  617 


Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
October  25,  1982" 

The  President's  Trip  to 
Latin  America 

Mr.  Allin.  We'll  have  the  printed  an- 
nouncement here  in  just  a  minute.  My  col- 
league will  read  it  to  you,  what  he  has.  This 
is  a  background  briefing  attributable  to  a 
senior  administration  official. 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Thanks,  Mort. 

The  announcement  says  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Presidents  of  Brazil,  Colombia,  and 
Costa  Rica,  the  President  will  make  a  work- 
ing visit  to  Latin  America,  November  30  to 
December  4.  Have  you  got  it  there?  You've 
got  it  there. 

Q,.  Is  that  all?  Is  that  the  official — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  He 
will  leave  Washington  on  November  30 — 
I'm  continuing  on  it.  On  December  1  and  2, 
he  will  be  in  Brazil  as  the  guest  of  President 
Figueiredo.  On  December  3  he  will  be  in 
Colombia  as  a  guest  of  President  Betancur. 
On  December  4  he  will  be  in  Costa  Rica  as 
the  guest  of  President  Monge  returning  to 
Washington  that  evening.  Got  the  an- 
nouncement. 

Q.  How  about  first  names  on  Betancur 
and  Monge  and  how  do  you  spell  Monge? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  M-o- 
n-g-e,  Luis  Alberto. 

Q.  Luis? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  L-u-i- 
s  Alberto. 

Q.  Luis  is  not  on  background,  I  mean — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
no. 

Q.  Okay,  here's  the  key  question.  Why 
Brazil? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Hang 
on  just  a  minute.  Let  me  get — have  you  got 
it  all  there?  All  right.  Let  me — 

Q.  — spells  his  name,  with  a  c-u-r? 


Q.  What  about  Betancur? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Belisiario. 

Q.  Thanks. 

Q.  Spell  it,  please. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  B-e-1- 
i-s-i-a-r-i-o. 

Q;  — a-r— 

Senior  Administration  Official. — a-r- 
i-o.  Belisferio. 

Now,  could  I  say  a  word  on  background 
about  the  visit — the  visits,  the  trip.  This  is  a 
trip,  as  you  can  see,  that  takes  in  three 
countries  in  Latin  America  with  quite  dif- 
ferent perspectives.  Brazil,  of  course,  if  you 
look  on  the  map  is  enormous,  Portuguese- 
speaking;  Colombia,  a  Spanish-speaking 
democracy  just  been  through  election; 
Costa  Rica,  representative  of  the  Central 
American  countries. 

This  is  a  visit  to  discuss  matters  of  mu- 
tual interest  including  economic  recovery  in 
the  hemisphere,  the  future  of  the  inter- 
American  system  in  the  wake  of  the  South 
Atlantic  crisis,  on-going  security  threats  in 
the  hemisphere,  and  the  promotion  of  de- 
mocracy. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  put  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  hemispheric  relations 
since  he  announced  for  the  Presidency 
nearly  3  years  ago.  He  started  out  with  a 
concept  of  the  special  character  of  relations 
within  North  America,  the  North  American 
Accord.  He  devoted  particular  attention  to 
the  cultivation  and  development  of  Mex- 
ican-American affairs,  including  a  great 
deal  of  personal  attention.  He  developed 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  and  you've 
seen  here  a  large  number  of  leaders  from 
the  area — President  Lopez-Portillo  was  the 
President's  first  visitor.14  And,  indeed,  they 
saw  each  other  before  he  was  inaugurated. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  had  President 
Duarte  of  El  Salvador,  President  Herrera 
Campins  of  Venezuela.15  We  have  had  Pres- 
ident Suazo  Cordova  of  Honduras  and 
President  Monge  of  Costa  Rica.16  President 


13  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  A  senior  administration  official  con- 
ducted the  briefing,  which  began  at  6:30  p.m.,  on 
background  in  the  White  House  Briefing  Room. 


14  Regarding  President  Lopez  Portillo's  visit  to 
Washington  and  Camp  David,  June  8-9,  1981,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
documents  689  and  690. 

15  Regarding  President  Duarte's  visit,  see  ibid., 
document  701.  For  information  on  President  Her- 
rera Campins'  visit,  see  ibid.,  documents  738  and 
739. 

16  Regarding  the  visit  of  President  Suazo,  see 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  July  19, 
1982,  pp.  903-904.  For  information  on  President 
Monge's  visit,  see  document  688. 
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de  la  Espriella  of  Panama  was  just  here.17 
President  Belaunde  of  Peru  is  coming  here 
on  November  8th  to  the  12th. 

And  you  had  the  President — if  you  look 
back  over  the  speech  he  gave  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  launching  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative18 — he  expressed 
his  own  vision  about  relations  in  the  Amer- 
icas. And  he  spoke  of  the  "unlimited  poten- 
tial of  these  two  great  land  masses" — were 
the  words  he  used,  and  of  U.S.  participation 
in  a  community  that  he  saw  as  belonging  as 
much  to  others  in  the  hemisphere  as  to  us — 
words  that  I  recall  his  dictating  himself  in 
the  course  of  doing  that  speech. 

The  last  time  that  American  Presidents 
visited  this  area — maybe  I  could  give  you 
some  of  that.  President  Carter  was  in  Brazil 
in  1978.  But  before  that,  you  have  to  go  a 
long  ways  back  to  President  Eisenhower  in 

1960,  President  Truman  in  1947.  President 
Roosevelt  made  two  stops  there  in  1943 
and  1936. 

President  Kennedy  visited  Columbia  in 

1961.  It  is  the  most  recent  trip.  President 
Roosevelt  was  there  in  1934. 

As  for  Costa  Rica — President  Johnson 
visited  it  in  1968.  That  was  the  last  visit.  I 
think  the  last  visit  of  an  American  President 
to  Central  America — President  Kennedy 
was  there  in  1963. 

Q.  President  Carter  went   to   Panama. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes; 
the  Central  Americans  usually  refer  to  Cen- 
tral America  as  not  including  Panama,  as 
the  Panamanians  do.  But  you  could  do  it 
either  way.  You  are  quite  right.  Carter  did 
go  to  Panama. 

Q.  What  is  the  timing  on  this?  Why  this? 
Why  now?  Why  then,  I  mean? 

Q.  Where  is  Mexico?  Is  Mexico  Central 
America? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Mex- 
ico— he  has  just  been  down  to  the  border  to 
see — 

Q.  He  was  in  Mexico  for  19.5  minutes — 
Mr.  Reagan — Tijuana. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  He 
has  just  been  down  to  see  the  President- 
elect.19    Obviously,     the     President-elect 


17  Regarding  the  visit  of  President  de  la  Es- 
priella, see  document  698. 

18  For  the  text  of  this  speech,  February  24,  see 
document  672. 

19  Regarding  President  Reagan's  meeting  with 
Mexican  President-Elect  de  la  Madrid,  see  docu- 
ment 700. 


would  not  have  invited  him  down  to  Mexico 
City. 

Q.  Isn't  the  Mexican  Inauguration  De- 
cember 1st? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes; 
it  is. 

Q.  Well,  does  this  not  conflict  with  that? 
Or  would  not  some  of  these  leaders  be  in 
Mexico? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
Mexican  Inauguration  is  not  going  to— they 
are  inviting  representatives  of  foreign 
governments.  And  they  explicitly  noted  that 
they  would  welcome  the  Ambassadors  resi- 
dent in  Mexico  City.  I  believe  they  expect  to 
have  an  austere  Inaugural,  without  foreign 
visitors  of  rank. 

Q.  Could  you  discuss  the  reasons  for  his 
visit  to  each  of  these  countries?  Can  you 
develop,  also,  the  relations— could  you  talk 
about  the  development  of  relations  be- 
tween Brazil  and  the  United  States  since 
President  Carter's  rather  cold  reception  in 
San  Diego? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  our  rela- 
tionship between  Brazil  and  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  as  close  as  any  that 
we  have  had  in  the  world  in  the  post-Second 
World  War  period,  deteriorated  gradually 
until  it  reached  its  lowest  point  in  1977  in  a 
controversy  over  human  rights  and  nuclear 
nonproliferation.  Brazil  at  that  time  can- 
celled our  bilateral  security  assistance  rela- 
tionship which  had  been  one  of  the  center- 
pieces of  our  relationship.  Since  that  time, 
particularly  in  the  last  2  years,  there  has 
been  a  significant  improvement  in  our  rela- 
tionship. You  recall  that  earlier  this  year  in 
the  midst  of  the  Falklands  crisis  President 
Figueriedo  came  to  the  United  States  and 
we  had  some  very  cordial  talks  here,  at 
which  time  he  suggested  that  the  President 
come  back.  We  think  of  our  relationship 
with  Brazil  as  something  that  indeed  does 
bear  close  cultivation.  The  two  countries 
have  much  in  common.  You  know,  they  are 
both  continental  countries.  They  are  both 
free  enterprise  countries.  They  are  both 
strongly  anti-Communist  countries.  They 
have  quite  different  geographic  and  devel- 
opmental positions,  but  within  that  frame- 
work, meaning  that  our  foreign  policies 
look  on  a  number  of  issues  quite  differently, 
we  have  some  very  fundamental  interests 
together,  including  very  fundamental  mu- 
tual economic  interests. 

Q.  Before  you  go  into  the  other  two 
countries,  sir,  could  you  develop  that?  What 
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has  happened  since  1978  on  the  U.S.  at- 
titude toward  alleged  human  rights  abuses 
in  Brazil  and  also  on  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
the  human  rights — allegations  of  human 
rights  abuses  in  Brazil  have  largely  dropped 
off  and  as  far  as  we  can  tell  human  rights 
abuses  in  Brazil  are  almost  unknown,  if  not 
unknown.  Brazil  has  meanwhile  taken  on  a 
process  of  what  it  calls  abertura,  which 
means  opening  of  Portuguese — a  political 
opening,  an  important  stage  of  which  will 
occur  very  shortly.  November  15th  Brazil  is 
holding  direct  elections  for  Governor,  for 
the  lower  house  of  their  Parliament,  and  for 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  upper 
house,  which  is  a  major  step  toward  the 
restoration  of  parliamentary  democracy  in 
Brazil. 

Q.  What  decision — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Ex- 
cuse me,  could  I  just  add  one  more  thing  to 
that  is  that  Vice  President  Bush  was  down  in 
Brazil  last  year  and  worked  out  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Brazilians  whereby  one  of  the 
outstanding  nuclear  issues  that  we  had  with 
them  could  be  set  aside  concerning  the  fuel 
supply  of  an  American  produced  reactor  in 
Brazil.  And  the  tone  and  the  frequency  of 
our  exchanges  has  improved  very  markedly 
in  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  What  happened  in  the  case  of  that 
reactor?  How  did  that  get  resolved?  What 
was  it  that  resolved  it? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
United  States  agreed  that  this  fuel  load 
could  be  bought  elsewhere  rather  than  the 
United  States  and  so  the  question  of  the 
exact  safeguard  regime  to  be  applied  to  that 
supply  if  coming  from  the  United  States  was 
made  moot.  (Laughter) 

Q.  Why  is  this  trip  taking  place? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Let 
me  just — so  you  will  understand  it.  It  is  a 
conflict  of  law.  The  American  law  says  that 
at  any  time  U.S.  materials — nuclear  materi- 
als— are  exported,  that  the  recipient  coun- 
try should  apply  a  certain  regime  of  safe- 
guards to  all  of  its  nuclear  facilities  whether 
or  not  they  are  related  to  the  transaction. 
Brazilian  law  and  the  law  of  a  number  of 
other  countries  says  that  they  would  be 
bound  by  their  bilateral  agreements  with 
the  United  States — their  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  which  was 
signed  before  our  nuclear  nonproliferation 
act — specifies  that  safeguards  are  required 


only  on  the  facilities  to  which  the  materials 
are  going.  So  there  is  a  conflict  between 
their  bilateral  agreement  with  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.  law  passed  subsequent- 
ly. That  is  the  issue,  and  it  doesn't  seem 
quite  so  obvious. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  this  trip  is  being 
made  at  this  particular  time,  November 
30th  to  December  4th? — because  we  un- 
derstand that  it  had  been  planned  for  later. 
So  is  there  some  important  reason  why  it 
was  pushed  into  the  remainder  of  the  year? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No.  I 
think  your  understanding  is  incorrect  that  it 
had  been  planned  for  later.  This  is  some- 
thing the  President  has  wanted  to  do  for 
some  time.  And  the  trip  now  seems  to  us 
particularly  appropriate,  given  the  nature  of 
the  four  items  which  I  mentioned,  the  im- 
portance of  them  in  inter- American  affairs: 
economic  recovery,  post-Falkland  situation, 
the  ongoing  security  problems  as  well  as 
this  long  struggle  to  promote  democracy. 
The  latter  two  are  longer-range  matters;  the 
first  two  are  quite  immediate. 

Q.  Is  this  correct,  or  incorrect  that  this 
trip,  in  fact,  was  scheduled  at  first  as  a  trip 
by  Secretary  Shultz  as  a  preliminary? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  was  discussion  of  that  as  a  possibility, 
but  it  was  not  so  scheduled. 

Q.  Is  there  any  concern  among — within 
the  White  House  about  the  President  not 
being  here  to  see  the  appropriations  bills 
through  the  lame  duck  session,  or  is  some 
thought  being  given  to  delaying  the  lame 
duck  session  or  something? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
don't  know  what  the  exact  dates  of  it  are, 
but  I'm  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  handle  it. 

Q.  November  29th — so  he'll  be  gone  for 
those — he'll  be  gone  for  the  start  of  it? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  If 
that's  when  it  starts — 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  discussion  of  the 
deficit — billons  of  dollars  in  loans  that  Braz- 
il has  made  which  they  might  default? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  He'll 
be  gone  the  30th — began  the  29th — 

Q.  So  there's  no  concern? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Not 
that  I  know  of.  He'll  be  able  to  handle  it. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
don't  want  to  give  you  the  impression  that 
this  is  a  specific — I  mean,  not  that  level  of 
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specificity  of  this — an  action  trip  with  a 
given — with  regard  to  a  given  economic 
problem.  But  clearly  the  question  of  high 
debts,  continued  access  to  capital  markets, 
adjustment  for  debt  services— one  of  the 
major  economic  problems  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. And  I'm  sure  it  will  be  discussed 
during  this  trip. 

Q.  Were  other  countries  considered 
for — 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
These  were  the  ones  that  we  worked  on 
from  the  start. 

Q.  Did  you  have  invitations  from  any 
other  countries? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 

Q,  Argentina? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
the — I'm  sorry.  This  is  not  [an]  invitation. 
We  have  a  number  of  outstanding  invita- 
tions from  a  number  of  countries,  but — 
quite  a  number  more,  but  they  were  not 
considered  at  this  time. 

Q.  Those  two  issues  that  you  said  that 
are  not  longer-range,  do  you  see  some 
urgency  in  terms  of  having  to  discuss 
them — that  is,  economic  recovery  and  all  of 
this— of  course,  this  adjustment  for  debt 
service,  and  also  the  political  situation  of 
inter- American  relations?  Is  there  urgen- 
cy— 

Senior  Administration  Official.  We 
think  those  are  very  much — very  prominent 
questions  at  the  moment,  the  beginning  of 
an  economic  recovery  in  the  United  States, 
ongoing  economic  problems  in  the  area. 
The  post-Falklands  situation  is  clearly  im- 
portant. There's  been  a  great  deal  of  debate 
in  the  inter-American  system  about  what — 
how  the  system  should  emerge. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  also,  though, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  democracy 
that  there  is  now — has  been  for  several 
years — a  long  trend  toward — slow  trend  to- 
ward return  to  democratic  institutions  in 
Latin  American  that  you  can  find  in  South 
America.  Brazil  is  certainly  a  case  in  point. 
Argentina  is  beginning  to  head  in  that  di- 
rection, as  Bolivia  has  just  done  so;  and  in 
Central  America,  which  is  quite  striking  as 
you  look  at  the  evolution  in  the  last  several 
years. 

Q.  Will  there  be  anything  on  the  steel 
dumping  of  cheap  steel?  They  do  a  lot  of 
steel  making,  you  know. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  They 
do  a  lot  of  iron  and  steel  making,  but  that 


is — but  we've  had  some  discussions  on  that. 
That's  not  a  major  issue  in  U.S.-Brazilian 
relations. 

Q.  Why  is  this  trip  going  to  take  place 
shortly  after  what  you  mention  as,  you 
know,  an  important  event  in  terms  of  politi- 
cal life  in  Brazilian  elections?  Why  is  it 
going  to  take  place  shortly  after  the  Brazili- 
an elections?20 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
was  a  convenient  time  for  the  President  to 
travel.  It  would,  of  course,  not  have  been 
appropriate  to  go  immediately  before  the 
elections.  In  most  countries  you  don't  do 
that.  This  was  the  earliest  available  time 
after  the  elections  to  do  so. 

Q.  Then  you're — you  deny  the  Brazilian 
press  saying  that  Reagan  called  the  Brazili- 
an President  and  said  he  wanted  to  come 
before  the  elections  and  they  said,  no,  it 
would  be  better  if  you  come  after? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  wasn't  any  discussion  of  the  Presi- 
dent going  before  the  elections. 

Q.  Did  President  Reagan  call  the  Brazili- 
an President  last  Wednesday? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  This 
was  not  done  by  a  President  via  President 
call. 


Q.  There  was  no  Presidential  call 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
think  I  might  say  in  regard  to  Rich's  ques- 
tion, the  President  will  obviously  be  in 
touch  with — in  close  consultation  with  the 
congressional  leadership  prior  to  the  ses- 
sion and,  as  always,  must  exert  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  responsibilities  and  will  be 
able  to  do  that  from  wherever  he  is. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 


20  The  Brazilian  elections  were  held  November 
15,  1982. 
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Document  618 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Shultz) 
Before  tne  General  Assembly  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  November 
17,  198221 

Reflections  Among 
Neighbors 

Mr.  Chairman,22  distinguished  Foreign 
Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation,  Mr. 
Secretary  General,23  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary 
General24  distinguished  delegates,  observ- 
ers and  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It's  a 
pleasure  to  join  you. 

I'm  here  more  to  listen  than  to  talk. 
Moreover,  though  I  have  visited  nearly  all 
of  the  countries  represented  in  our  organi- 
zation— some  of  them  many  times — this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  participated  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  OAS. 

Last  February,  in  the  speech  before  the 
OAS  Permanent  Council  in  which  he  an- 
nounced the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative, 
President  Reagan  emphasized  the  major 
themes  of  his  administration's  Latin  Ameri- 
can policy:  democracy,  self-determination, 
economic  development,  and  collective  se- 
curity. "These  two  great  land  masses  North 
and  South,"  he  said,  "can  show  the  world 
that  our  many  nations  can  live  in  peace, 
each  with  its  own  customs  and  language  and 
culture  but  sharing  a  love  for  freedom  and  a 
determination  to  resist  outside  ideologies 
that  would  take  us  back  to  colonialism." 
Less  than  2  weeks  from  now  the  President 
will  begin  a  visit  to  Latin  America  that  is  a 
personal  expression  of  this  vision  of  a  coop- 
erative effort  aimed  at  full  development  of 
the  enormous  human  and  economic  poten- 
tial concentrated  in  this  hemisphere. 

I  come  today  before  this  General  Assem- 
bly convinced  that  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem is  vital  to  peace  and  security  for  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere.  We  have  over 
the  years  formulated  a  juridical  base  for 
keeping  the  peace,  for  resolving  disputes 
and  even  for  the  sovereignty  of  our  nations. 
Independence,  sovereignty,  noninterven- 
tion are  themes  that  run  through  our  Char- 


21  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
350,  November  17,  1982;  also  printed  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  December  1982,  pp.  64-67. 

22  Rodrigo  Lloreda  Caicedo,  Foreign  Minister 
of  Colombia. 

23  Alejandro  Orfila  of  Argentina. 

24  Ambassador  Val  T.  McComie  of  Barbados. 


ter,  the  record  of  our  meetings  and  our 
inter-American  experience.  We  have  ad- 
vanced these  ideas  further  than  other  col- 
lective bodies  and  we  have  been  well  served 
by  them. 

I  don't  propose  even  to  try  to  cover  every 
issue  before  this  Assembly,  but  rather  to 
concentrate  on  a  few  of  my  main  reflections 
as  I  join  this  discussion  among  neighbors 
and  friends. 

One  set  of  reflections  is  about  the  nature 
of  the  irtter-American  system  itself—of 
which  this  unique  organization  is  the  formal 
expression,  and  the  OAS  Charter  and  Rio 
Treaty  the  formal  guarantees — but  which 
also  consists  of  a  great  network  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  relationships  among  the 
American  states. 

Geography  makes  us  neighbors.  History, 
religion,  and  the  shared  experience  of  the 
frontier  make  us  friends.  There  is  far  more 
that  unites  us  in  this  hemisphere  than  can 
ever  divide  us.  That  in  itself  is  enough  to 
explain  why  each  of  us  participates  in  the 
system.  But  it  is  probably  not  what  has 
made  the  system  durable  and  valuable. 

The  striking  thing  to  me,  thinking  over 
what  has  occurred  in  our  lifetimes,  is  the 
success  the  American  states  have  had  in 
preventing  war.  True  enough,  there  was  the 
Chaco  War  in  the  thirties,25  then  conflicts 
between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  Ecua- 
dor and  Peru,  and  El  Salvador  and  Hondu- 
ras; most  recendy,  the  tragic  South  Atlantic 
crisis  we  tried  so  hard  to  prevent.  Also, 
there  have  been  violent  insurgencies,  often 
manipulated  from  outside. 

But  for  all  the  territorial  disputes  that 
divide  us,  for  all  the  internal  struggles  that 
threaten  us,  these  are  the  only  instances  of 
war  between  states  in  a  half  century  in 
which  every  other  part  of  the  world  has 
been  convulsed  in  war.  In  a  climate  of 
general  security  we  each  have  been  able  to 
avoid  the  levels  of  military  expenditures 
that  countries  in  other  less  fortunate  re- 
gions could  not  dispense  with.  The 
developing  countries  of  the  Americas  have 
been  able  to  limit  defense  spending  to  1.4 
percent  of  GNP,  a  quarter  of  what  the 
developing  world  as  a  whole  spends  on 
military  preparations.  And  although  our 
global  responsibilities  impose  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  military  expenditures,  the  United 
States  does  not  and  need  not  fortify  borders 
with  its  neighbors. 


25  The  Chaco  War  between  Paraguay  and  Bo- 
livia lasted  from  1933  to  1938. 
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One  reason  why  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem has  proved  so  durable  and  valuable 
must  be  that  in  most  cases  it  has  kept  the 
peace.  Since  1948,  the  OAS  has  been  called 
upon  formally  or  informally  on  no  less  than 
50  separate  occasions  involving  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  From  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  to  local  border  conflicts,  the  inter- 
American  system  has  contributed,  often  de- 
cisively, to  keeping  the  peace. 

But  will  it  in  the  future?  We  know  that 
war  came  to  the  South  Atlantic  despite  our 
efforts.  We  know  that  turbulence  in  Central 
America,  where  local  conflicts  have  been 
exploited  from  the  outside,  can  threaten  the 
peace.  And  despite  a  variety  of  agreements 
and  even  treaties,  we  are  well  aware  that  it 
has  been  a  long  time  since  one  of  the 
territorial  disputes  among  us  has  been  de- 
finitively settled. 

Once  actually  confronted  with  crisis,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  will  all  react  with 
good  intentions,  urging  negotiations,  offer- 
ing good  offices.  But  recent  experience 
suggests  that  could  be  too  late.  Good  inten- 
tions matter,  but  they  are  not  enough. 

Take  Central  America  as  an  example. 
Everyone  seems  to  be  talking  peace.  Yet 
most  states  in  this  area  are  challenged  by 
insurgency.  They  are  threatened  by  eco- 
nomic and  political  strife.  They  have 
brought  in  foreign  military  advisers,  in  one 
country  in  very  large  numbers. 

Clearly,  no  strategy  for  peace  can  suc- 
ceed if  those  who  take  up  arms  against  their 
fellow  citizens  and  neighbors  go  unop- 
posed. That  principle  applies  in  Central 
America  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Peace  is  im- 
possible without  security.  Our  security  as- 
sistance programs,  for  El  Salvador  and  for 
our  other  threatened  friends,  stem  from 
that  basic  consideration.  Neither  democra- 
cy, nor  human  rights,  nor  socioeconomic 
equity  are  possible  in  a  climate  of  insecuri- 
ty, where  hostile  neighbors  or  violent  inter- 
nal minorities  make  war  on  society. 

But  if  peace  requires  strength,  strength 
in  turn  infuses  an  obligation  to  make  peace. 
Fortunately,  not  all  of  the  conditions  for 
war  are  present  in  Central  America.  Most 
states  still  lack  the  major  offensive  weapons 
that  would  be  needed  for  an  attack  on  their 
neighbors.  That  may  give  us  our  opening. 
Why  shouldn't  we  encourage  the  govern- 
ments of  Central  America  to  agree,  all  of 
them,  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and  strict 
verification,  not  to  import  major  offensive 
weapons? 

Clearly  that's  only  part  of  the  solution, 
but  it  would  be  a  start.  There  will  be  danger 


to  peace  as  long  as  foreign  troops  or  milita- 
ry advisers  are  present.  Why  not  go  for 
agreement  among  Central  American  coun- 
tries, again  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and 
verification,  to  reduce  their  numbers  to 
some  low  agreed  level,  or  to  zero? 

The  same  treatment — reciprocity  and 
verification— could  be  applied  to  practical 
mutual  undertakings  to  end  any  and  all 
support  for  violent  activity  on  the  territory 
of  others. 

As  you  think  about  it,  other  steps  would 
be  necessary  as  well.  Internal  conflicts 
threaten  to  spill  over  borders,  so  each  state 
should  be  encouraged  to  create  processes 
by  which  internal  adversaries  can  be  recon- 
ciled, human  rights  respected,  and  political 
competition  substituted  for  violent  con- 
frontation. 

Reconciliation  leads  to  that  fundamental 
value,  democracy.  We  all  know  that  in  the 
end  there  is  no  enduring  stability  and  legiti- 
macy without  it.  We  also  know  that  democ- 
racies are  far  less  likely  to  go  to  war  than 
governments  whose  leaders  need  not  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  people.  In  Central 
America  the  democratic  transformation  of 
all  the  states  in  the  area  is  not  only  a 
desirable  step  that  each  may  set  for  itself;  it 
may  well  be  a  precondition  for  a  durable 
peace. 

A  number  of  countries,  meeting  in  San 
Jose  recently,  went  through  a  similar 
thought-process,  trying  to  identify  the  con- 
ditions for  peace  in  the  area.26  If  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America  could  all  agree  on 
these  conditions,  the  next  step  would  be  to 
begin  to  discuss  how  they  could  be  imple- 
mented. My  point  is  simple.  If  you  can 
identify  the  fundamental  elements  of  a 
problem,  you  have  some  chance  of  solving 
it.  If  you  can't,  no  amount  of  negotiations 
or  good  offices  will  help. 

And  of  course,  should  one  Central 
American  country  attack  another,  the  Rio 
Treaty  is  there  to  protect  the  victim  and 
restore  peace.  If  it  is  clear  in  advance  that  it 
will  be  invoked,  the  Treaty  will  have  a 
deterrent  effect — as  it  has  had  in  so  many 
circumstances  since  it  was  signed. 

Of  course,  the  Central  American  situa- 
tion is  not  the  only  threat  to  hemispheric 
peace.  The  South  Atlantic  war  of  this  spring 
has  reminded  us  of  how  many  boundary 
and  territorial  disputes  remain  unsettled  in 
our  region,  and  of  the  potential  cost  of 
leaving  these  unaddressed. 


26  Regarding  this  meeting,  see  document  699. 
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The  United  States,  while  traditionally 
neutral  on  the  particular  claims  asserted  in 
regional  territorial  and  boundary  disputes, 
is  not  neutral  on  the  overriding  principle  of 
peaceful  dispute  settlement.  This  implies  an 
obligation  on  both  parties  to  a  dispute  to 
seek  effective  means  of  peaceful  resolution, 
either  by  negotiations,  perhaps  with  OAS 
assistance,  or  by  recourse  to  the  various 
means  of  judicial,  arbitral,  conciliation,  and 
other  third-party  devices  available  under 
multilateral  and  regional  agreements  or  ad 
hoc.  International  law  provides  a  variety  of 
means;  the  will  to  use  these  means  has  been 
too  often  lacking.  The  OAS  pioneered  the 
development  of  international  mechanisms 
for  such  purposes  throughout  this  century; 
it  must  now  show  leadership  in  promoting 
their  use. 

This  is  advice  that  the  United  States  itself 
follows:  we  are  currently  in  litigation  with 
Canada,  in  a  special  chamber  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  over  the  delineation 
of  our  important  maritime  boundary  in  the 
Gulf  of  Maine.27 

Earlier  this  month  we  were  pleased  to 
support  a  balanced  resolution  on  the  Fal- 
klands/Malvinas  question  in  the  United  Na- 
tions.28 We  could  support  in  this  body  a 
similar  resolution.  We  hope  that  both  ac- 
tions will  prove  effective  in  promoting  a 
peaceful  solution  to  this  dispute. 

Finally,  let  me  take  one  more  case.  Nu- 
clear explosives.  We  are  undertaking  a  new 
effort  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  that  its 
security  and  that  of  the  United  States  can  be 
protected  and  enhanced  by  reducing  the 
numbers  of  nuclear  weapons.  While  that 
effort  proceeds,  there  is  a  strategy  open  to 
us  to  avoid  the  introduction  or  creation  of 
nuclear  arms  in  those  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere which  have  so  far  been  free  of  them. 
This  is  the  strategy  conceived  and  launched 
at  Tlatelolco  in  1967  to  protect  against  the 
use  or  threat  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  which 
led  to  a  treaty  already  in  effect  for  22  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  countries.  One  of 
the  most  potentially  serious  sources  of  ten- 
sion and  war  could  be  eliminated  if  the 
nuclear  weapons  free  zone  of  the  Tlatelolco 
Treaty  were  to  be  ratified  by  all  eligible 
states. 

In  sum,  the  inter-American  system  has 
helped  produce  a  great  achievement:  a  gen- 
eral if  not  total  freedom  from  war.  Preserv- 
ing that  achievement  is  a  major  challenge 
for  the  future. 


27  Regarding  this  litigation,  see  document  298. 

28  For  the  text  of  this  resolution,  see  document 
661. 


My  second  group  of  reflections  concerns 
the  management  of  our  economies. 

We  are  all  members  of  the  world  econo- 
my, and  not  dependent  on  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  for  the  management  of  our 
economies  in  the  same  way  we  are  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  Yet  what  each  of  us 
does — in  the  management  or  mismanage- 
ment of  our  domestic  economies— can 
greatly  affect  others  in  the  hemisphere — 
positively  or  negatively. 
t 

For  the  developing  countries  of  the  hem- 
isphere, this  last  generation  has  been  a 
period  of  soaring  growth.  The  motors  of 
that  growth — savings  and  investment — 
have  been  largely  fueled  from  within.  For 
example,  gross  savings  are  now  about  22 
percent  of  GNP,  among  the  highest  in  the 
world.  But  external  factors — substantial  ex- 
pansion of  markets  in  the  United  States  for 
hemispheric  exports,  the  opening  up  of 
trade  within  South  America,  within  Central 
America,  and  within  the  Caribbean,  the 
development  of  new  markets  in  Europe  and 
Japan,  major  increases  in  private  invest- 
ment, in  borrowings  from  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks,  and  above  all  in  commer- 
cial bank  loans — have  contributed  much 
too.  U.S.  imports  from  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  have  grown  from  $4  billion 
in  1960  to  $59  billion  in  1980—which  aver- 
ages out  to  a  compound  growth  rate  of 
more  than  12  percent  a  year  for  the  last  20 
years.  This  is  in  nominal  terms  and  includes 
the  price  escalation  on  petroleum,  but  even 
so  it  is  impressive  when  compared  to  U.S. 
inflation,  which  averaged  about  5  percent 
during  this  period. 

The  mix  between  internal  and  external 
factors  has  varied  from  country  to  country. 
In  some  cases  favorable  external  conditions 
have  compensated  for  domestic  rigidities; 
in  others,  unfavorable  external  develop- 
ments have  undermined  otherwise  sound 
development  plans.  One  point  is  evident: 
size  has  not  been  a  determinant  of  success. 
You  don't  have  to  be  large  to  succeed. 

Until  recently,  the  balance  was  positive: 
we  were  all  enjoying  the  fruits  of  growth, 
the  developing  countries  of  the  hemisphere 
at  the  phenomenal  rate  of  nearly  6  percent  a 
year  in  real  terms  for  20  years.  Put  another 
way,  the  economic  size  of  Latin  America  has 
tripled  in  absolute  terms  since  1960.  And 
although  much  of  the  conventional  wisdom 
emphasizes  diversification  of  trade,  West- 
ern Hemisphere  countries  still  matter  enor- 
mously to  each  other.  In  1980,  trade  within 
the  hemisphere  as  a  whole — including  Can- 
ada—came to  $155  billion,  42  percent  of 
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the  hemisphere's  total  trade  with  the  world. 
Latin  America  taken  as  a  whole  is  the  Unit- 
ed States  biggest  customer. 

Now  we  are  all  in  a  period  of  adjustment, 
including  the  United  States.  Many  of  us, 
including  the  United  States,  must  compress 
our  budget  deficits  and  control  our  money 
supply  if  we  are  to  master  inflation  and 
create  the  conditions  for  renewed  growth. 
This  is  a  process  that  begins  at  home,  where 
we  must  each  accept  primary  responsibility 
for  correcting  the  excesses  of  the  recent 
past.  But  falling  world  trade  volume,  inter- 
est rates  that  though  falling  are  still  high, 
the  threat  of  protectionism,  the  backlash  of 
one  country's  cutback  on  another's  trade, 
and  the  ripple  effects  of  one  country's  fi- 
nancial difficulties  on  another — all  compli- 
cate our  individual  adjustment. 

Nothing  would  be  more  devastating  than 
a  wave  of  import  protectionism  now.  Yet 
such  a  wave  threatens  to  burst  in  a  number 
of  countries,  including  my  own.  As  is  often 
the  case,  the  way  to  avoid  going  backward  is 
to  go  forward.  Our  best  collective  tactic,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  build  in  new  worldwide 
defenses  through  the  GAIT:  joint  stand- 
still in  protectionist  measures  and  a  com- 
mitment to  broaden  and  deepen  the  GAIT 
in  North-South  trade  and  trade  in  services. 
That  is  the  task  of  the  GAIT  ministerial 
that  convenes  next  week.  It  is  a  task  to 
which  each  and  every  one  of  us  must  con- 
tribute, for  the  inevitable  alternative  to 
keeping  the  world  trading  system  mutually 
open  is  the  kind  of  disaster  that  engulfed 
the  world  in  the  1930's. 

It  would  be  equally  devastating  if  debtors 
and  creditors  were  to  fail  to  find  those 
mutual  accommodations  that  will  permit 
borrowing  countries  to  have  sustained  ac- 
cess to  the  financial  markets.  Just  as  bor- 
rowers must  cut  their  current  account  defi- 
cits, raise  domestic  interest  rates,  and  keep 
exchange  rates  realistic,  so  lenders  should 
in  some  cases  be  ready  to  restructure  or  in 
exceptional  cases,  reschedule.  Borrowers 
must  look  realistically  to  their  responsibili- 
ties. And  lenders  should  recognize  that  sta- 
bilization programs  will  be  more  likely  to 
succeed  if  accompanied  by  net  flows  of  new 
money. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  can 
play  an  essential  role  in  this  process  by 
providing  new  money  on  a  selective  basis 
while  helping  countries  to  define  stabiliza- 
tion programs.  And  in  some  cases  individu- 
al countries  can  appropriately  facilitate  the 
adjustment  by  providing  short  term  credit 
to  allow  time  to  negotiate  a  Fund  agree- 


ment, as  in  the  case  of  the  credit  arranged 
for  Mexico  in  August.29 

This  is  a  long  chain  of  actions  that  must 
be  taken  in  a  mutually  supportive  way.  It 
starts  at  home.  It  requires  sacrifices.  It 
involves  both  private  entities  and  govern- 
ments. And  it  will  require  a  high  order  of 
mutual  confidence  to  succeed.  But  we  must 
succeed.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  penalties 
for  failure  could  be  enormous. 

Beyond  the  adjustment,  of  course,  will 
come  the  recovery.  The  U.S.  economy  is 
now  poised  for  just  that.  As  always  it  will 
succeed  only  if  there  is  new  investment  and 
new  savings.  But  it  is  not  too  early  to  begin 
thinking  through  the  requirements  for  sus- 
tained growth  in  the  hemisphere.  Having  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  world's 
growth  potential,  this  hemisphere  should 
provide  a  substantial  impulse  to  the  re- 
newed momentum  for  global  expansion. 

That  brings  me  to  my  third  set  of  reflec- 
tions, on  what  you  might  call  the  balance  of 
our  interdependence.  No  one  doubts  that 
we  depend  vitally  on  each  other,  for  our 
prosperity,  for  our  security,  for  peace.  We 
can  celebrate  it— or  we  can  deplore  it — but 
it  is  a  fact.  This  year's  crises — in  finance,  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  in  Central  America — 
have  underscored  it. 

But  it  is  also  natural  that  we  should  each 
be  concerned  about  the  balance  of  mutual 
accommodation.  Some  of  the  most  difficult 
and  important  questions  in  international 
relations  revolve  around  relations  among 
neighbors.  If  we  have  to  adjust  our  econo- 
mies, who  should  adjust  more  or  most?  If 
we  must  compromise  to  keep  the  peace, 
who  should  go  the  longest  way?  And  how 
do  you  measure  it? 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  matters  such  as 
these  must  not  be  decided  simply  by  might 
or  size,  but  by  principle  and  concept.  I  do 
not  mean  by  that  that  we  should  attempt  to 
write  a  book  of  codes  anticipating  every 
situation  and  dictating  pre-agreed  rules  of 
the  game.  But  we  should  always  be  pre- 
pared to  examine  together  the  justice  and 
consistency  of  our  actions,  so  that  a  balance 
acceptable  to  all  can  emerge. 

One  important  way  of  extending  the 
range  of  long-term  options — at  least  for 
some  of  the  most  vulnerable  states — is  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  President  Rea- 
gan's trade  and  investment  proposals  will 
be  up  for  decision  in  the  Congress  later  this 


29  Regarding  fhe  financial  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  see  document  695. 
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month.  These  trade  and  investment  incen- 
tives exemplify  the  creative  mutual  adjust- 
ments needed  to  spur  growth.  They  will 
help  to  unleash  in  behalf  of  long-term 
growth  the  drive  of  the  private  sector  as  an 
engine  of  development  financing,  technical 
innovation,  and  productive  employment. 
The  stimulus  they  will  provide  will  go  far  to 
ensuring  the  productivity  of  the  emergency 
assistance  already  being  disbursed. 

The  breadth  and  originality  of  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative  have  led  to  some  in- 
teresting side  effects.  One  is  that  we  have 
decided  to  increase  special  funds  to  the 
OAS  to  provide  training  opportunities  for 
Caribbean  Basin  countries.  Another  is  the 
realization  that  most  of  the  peoples  of  the 
hemisphere  now  live  in  countries  that  have 
attained  relatively  advanced  levels  of  devel- 
opment. These  so-called  "middle-income" 
countries  properly  receive  less  traditional 
public  assistance  than  do  poorer  coun- 
tries— yet  they  are  also,  precisely  because  of 
their  relative  development,  countries  that 
are  ready  for  new  kinds  of  partnership  to 
accelerate  balanced  development.  The 
issue  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  less  one  of 
money  rather  than  of  dynamism,  creativity, 
and  entrepreneurship.  But  it  is  an  issue  very 
much  worth  keeping  in  mind  as  we  seek 
ways  to  develop  greater  balance  within  the 
hemisphere. 

Finally,  let  me  conclude  with  a  word 
about  democracy  in  the  hemisphere.  Our 
record  is  uneven.  For  some  countries — 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
Barbados,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  indeed  most 
of  the  Caribbean— democratic  institutions 
have  functioned  without  interruption  for  a 
generation  and  more.  Other  countries  have 
faced  instability  despite  long  democratic 
periods.  A  few  have  experienced  only  inter- 
ludes of  democratic  governance. 

But  what  is  most  striking  is  that  democra- 
cy is  everywhere  the  hemisphere's  recurring 
ideal  and  practical  standard.  In  fact,  our 
collective  commitment  is  so  strong  that 
sometimes  I  think  even  the  criticism  of  our 
failings  is  intensified  by  it.  Certainly,  the 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  Commission 
has  no  equal  in  any  other  region  of  the 
world. 

Am  I  not  right  in  thinking  that  our  prac- 
tice of  democracy  is  making  progress?  In 
the  last  few  years,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  and 
Peru  have  all  fully  reaffirmed  their  demo- 
cratic traditions.  The  Dominican  Republic 
has  sustained  its  newer  tradition.  Brazil's 
abertura,  so  strikingly  underscored  by  Mon- 


day's elections,30  has  been  underway  for  a 
decade.  And  today,  Argentina's  and  Uru- 
guay's commitment  to  a  return  to  demo- 
cratic politics,  Bolivia's  new  elected  govern- 
ment, the  democratic  transformation  in  El 
Salvador — all  offer  genuine  hope  for  the 
future. 

I  know  that  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, that  sharp  swings  have  taken  place 
in  the  past,  that  gains  already  made  have 
not  in  all  cases  been  fully  consolidated.  But 
more  tharf  two-thirds  of  our  membership — 
21 — now  have  governments  chosen 
through  open,  competitive  elections.  And 
more  will  soon  join  that  list. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  trip  to  several  countries  of 
Latin  America  beginning  the  end  of  this 
month  is  in  fact  to  underscore  this  demo- 
cratic momentum,  to  bolster  it — and  to  em- 
phasize our  own  firm  commitment  to  that 
process. 

If  this  trend  holds,  it  will  be  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  Americas.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  urgent  business  for  this  organiza- 
tion than  to  find  ways  in  which  the  gains  for 
democracy  already  made  can  be  protected 
and  additional  gains  made.  For  democracy 
strengthens  both  the  peace  and  the  ability 
to  cooperate. 

Thank  you. 


Document  619 


Remarks  by  President  Reagan  at  a  Press 
Briefing,   December  4,    1982   (Extracts)31 


"I  Think  We  Really 
Established  Some 
Friendships" 

Q.  — you  have  been  partying  all  night. 
Don't  you  have — (inaudible)? 

The  President.  No,  I  just  brought  a 
birthday  cake  and  then  I  brought  a  farewell 


so  November  15,  1982. 

31  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, December  20,  1982,  pp.  1613-1616.  These 
remarks  were  made  during  a  question-and-answer 
session  with  reporters  aboard  Air  Force  One  while 
returning  to  Washington  from  San  Pedro  Sula, 
Honduras.  Only  those  remarks  related  to  the  trip 
are  printed. 
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cake  for  our  military  man  who  is  leaving 
after  26  years — the  man  who  handles  all  the 
baggage. 

Q.  You  don't  look  tired. 

Q.  You  don't  look  tired  at  all. 

The  President.  You  should  have  been 
used  to  that  after  the  campaign.  (Laughter) 
No,  I  am  not  tired. 

Q.  So  you  enjoyed  the  trip? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  think  it  was  a  real 
fruitful  one. 

Q,  Do  you  think  you  accomplished  any- 
thing? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  that  we 
established  some  very  good  relations  there. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  the  six  Presidents 
that  you  visited  with  got  to  know  you  a  lot 
better  at  close  distance  rather  than  long 
distance? 

The  President.  Yes,  even  though  I  had 
met  a  couple  of  them  before  when  they  had 
come  up  here — no,  I  think  we  really  estab- 
lished some  friendships — mutual  friend- 
ships. I  feel  very  close  to  them  and  I  think 
they  do  to  me. 

Q,  Do  you  think  President  Rios  Montt 
announced  that  on — 

The  President.  What? 

Q,  Is  President  Rios  Montt's  announce- 
ment about — announcing  the  election  laws 
in  March  of  1983,  setting  in  pattern  the 
eventual  election  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment? Is  that  enough  to  justify  the  resump- 
tion of  military  aid  to  Guatemala? 

The  President.  We  have  got  a  whole  lot 
of  material  which  he  very  frankly  brought 
for  us  to  study.  I  frankly  think  that  they  have 
been  getting  a  bad  deal.  You  know,  he  was 
elected  President  in  1974  and  was  never 
allowed  to  take  office.  So  when  this  particu- 
lar coup  came,  the  officers  who  conducted 
the  coup  came  to  him  and  put  him  into  the 
office  he  had  been  elected  to.  But  he  is 
totally  dedicated  to  democracy  in  Guatema- 
la. They  have  some  very  real  problems  that 
we,  as  I  say,  are  going  to— they  brought  and 
they  made  quite  a  presentation  and  brought 
a  lot  of  information  and  material  to  us.  And 
frankly  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
have  been  getting  a  bum  rap.32 


32  For  the  President's  remarks  following  his 
meeting  with  Guatemalan  President  Jose  Efrain 
Rios  Montt,  see  ibid.,  December  13,  1982,  pp. 
1577-1578. 


Q.  Are  you  leaning  toward  resuming  the 
aid  there  on  what  he  told  you  in  your  talks? 

The  President.  This  is  going  to  depend, 
of  course,  on  all  this  information  that  has 
been  provided  to  us,  but  I  would  think  so. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  you  sent 
a  clear  signal  to  Nicaragua,  to  the  San- 
dinista  government  by  talking  with  all  the 
Presidents  around  Nicaragua?  And  what 
would  that  signal  be? 

The  President.  The  main  thing  was 
that — we  were  not  particularly  trying  to  aim 
a  signal  to  them.  We  were  trying  to  do  what 
I  said  clear  back  in  the  campaign  that  I 
wanted  to  do.  And  that  is  to  get  all  these 
countries  in  the  Americas,  in  this  hemi- 
sphere to  recognize  what  a  force  for  good  in 
the  world  we  could  be  if  we  did  have  an 
accord.  And  so  we  will  do  more  of  this,  and 
with  others.  We  had  to  start  someplace. 

Q,  Why  did  we  fly  around  Nicaragua 
today,  instead  of  just  taking  the  shorter 
route  over  the  country? 

The  President.  I  do  not  know.  I  imag- 
ine, probably,  because  there  was  some  con- 
cern about  going  into  their  airspace.  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  not  asked  anyone.  I  looked 
at  the  map  there  in  my  own  room.  And  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  fairly  direct  route  did 
take  us  over  water  on  the  Pacific  side,  and 
then  to  turn  into  land  and  Honduras — it  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  it  was  too  much  out  of 
the  way. 


Q.  Did  you  have  any  favorite  president 
out  of  all  those  you  met  on  this  5-day — 

The  President.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  answer 
that  question.  (Laughter) 

Q.  We  want  to  fix  this  good — 

The  President.  I  must  say,  I  felt  very 
good  about  all  of  them  and  I  thought  that 
we  established  quite  a  relationship. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  get  your  horse 
back?33 

Q.  We  thought  we  smelled  an  odor  back 
there — (Laughter) — 

Q.  Does  he  have  to  be  in  quarantine? 

The  President.  I  assume  there's  some 
rules  about  that,  yes. 


33  A  reference   to   a   present   from   Brazilian 
President  Joao  Baptista  de  Oliveira  Figueiredo. 
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Q.  You're  going  to  have  so  many  horses, 
you're  going  to  have  to  buy  a  new  ranch. 
(Laughter) 

The  President.  This  one  is  only  on  loan. 

Q.  On  loan.  Is  he  going  to  fly  back — 
(inaudible) — going  to  come  back  by  train — 

The  President.  By  train?  (Laughter) 

Q.  South  America? 

The  President.  No,  you'd  be  surprised 
how  much  of  that  kind  of  transportation 
there  is  now  because  of  racing.  They  ship 
horses  all  around  the  world  to  Europe  over 
and  back  over  to  Europe  and  from  South 
America — the  tracks  down  there — up  here. 

So,  I  suppose  it's  just  a  case  of  finding 
out  sometime  when  there's  a  shipment 
going.  It's  a  great  horse.  (Laughter) 

Q.  (Inaudible) — are  you  able  to  ride  him 
now  or  is  he  still — 

The  President.  Oh,  yes,  that's  the  one 
I'm  riding  since  Little  Man  left  us — 

Q.  El  Alamein? 

The  President.  Yes,  he's  a  good  ride. 
He  is. 

Q.  Now  that  he's  broken  in. 

The  President.  Yes.  Well,  no,  he  was 
always  all  right  when  you  were  on  him.  He 
was  most  dangerous  when  he  was  on  the 
ground.  And  I  don't  know  whether  that's 
the  way  they  train  them  or  something  so 
that,  you  know,  they'll  feel  more  macho 
when  they  get  on  or  not.  But — no,  and  even 
now,  you  know,  I  always  feed  him  carrots 
after  a  ride.  And  you  have  to  be  more 
careful  with  him  than  any  other  or  he'll  eat 
you  off  to  the  elbow.  (Laughter) .  Gets  the 
carrot  and  starts  on  fingers. 

Q.  Well,  you  should  have  more  carrot 
and  less  stick.  (Laughter)  (Inaudible) 

The  President.  More  carrot  and  less 
what? 

Q.  Stick.  (Laughter) 

Q.  More  carrot  and  less  stick. 

Q.  Has  this  changed  your  views  any 
about  Latin  America?  Do  your  policies — see 
any  perspective  differently  after  this  trip? 

The  President.  Well,  I  learned  a  lot 
because  that's  what  I  want  to  do  is — I  didn't 
go  down  there  with  any  plan  for  the  Amer- 
icas or  anything.  I  went  down  to  find  out 
from  them  their  views.  And  you'd  be  sur- 
prised, yes,  because,  you  know,  they're  all 


individual  countries.  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  in  the  world  that  we've 
made  has  been  in  thinking — lumping — 
thinking  Latin  America.  You  don't  talk  that 
way  about  Europe.  You  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  various  countries.  And  the 
same  thing  is  true  here. 

So  I  went  down  to  say  to  them  what  my 
dream  was  about  this  accord  and  then  say, 
"Now,  how  can  we  make  it  work?" 

Q.  Were  they  surprised  at  that  attitude? 
Did  they  think  that  was  a  change  in  attitude? 

The  President.  I  think  so.  No  one  ac- 
tually specifically  said  it.  But  I  think  they 
did. 

Q.  In  Colombia,  where  things  may  have 
been  a  little  shakier  than  other  places,  was 
there  a  surprised  President  there  in  that 
approach? 

The  President.  I  think  we  established  a 
very  close  friendship  there,  in  spite  of  the 
toast.34  (Laughter) 

Q.  (Inaudible) 

The  President.  That  what? 

Q.  (Inaudible) 

The  President.  Oh? 

Q.  Seems  like  a  long  day,  but  this  morn- 
ing, the  protesting — (inaudible) — a  whole 
speech. 

The  President.  Again? 

Q.  (Inaudible)— 

Q.  I  mean,  he  stayed  in  the — (inaudi- 
ble). You  know  that  when  the  guards  sort  of 
moved  toward  him,  all  the  people  waved 
him  away. 

The  President.  I  know.  Well,  it's — 

Q.  It's  a  real — evidently  it's  a  democra- 
cy. 

The  President.  Yes,  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  your  dream  likely  to 
take  any  more  tangible  form  now  that 
you've  talked  about  it  with  these  heads  of 
state?  Is  there  anything  that  you've  got  in 
mind  about  furthering  that  idea? 

The  President.  I  think  it's  a  thing  that 
has  to  grow  and  develop  through  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  through  get- 


34  For  the  text  of  Colombian  President 
Belisario  Betancur's  remarks,  see  Foreign  Broad- 
cast Information  Service,  Daily  Report:  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, December  6,  1982,  pp.  F1-F3. 
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ting  more  bilateral  actions.  I  just — I  think 
we've — It's  been  a  very  worthwhile   trip. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  sort  of  message 
were  you  trying  to  send  to  Nicaragua  with 
the — (inaudible) — the  latter  part  of  your 
trip— (inaudible) — one  Central  American 
country  that  you  did  not  visit  and  you  did 
not  talk  with  leaders.  Is  there  some  message 
that  you  were  trying  to  send  to  them  with 
this  trip? 

The  President.  No,  not  really.  No,  this 
is — and,  as  you  know,  we've  tried  to  com- 
municate with  Nicaragua.  We've  tried  to 
convince  them  there  could  be  another  way 
to  go. 

Q.  You  know — -just  one  last  question — 
the  New  York  Times  said  that  you  have  heard 
from  the  new  Soviet  President  and  he  is 
interested  in  these,  you  know,  working  out 
something,  negotiations  on  the  things  he 
proposed  on  the  expanded  hot  line,  etc.  Is 
that  true? 

The  President.  You  know,  the  idea  that 
has  been  kind  of  indicated  is  that  we  didn't 
have  any  communications.  We've  been  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and — yes,  we  haven't  had  time  to 
deal  with  that.  But  I  understand  that  his 
reply  has  come  expressing  an  interest  in 
those  things  that — 

Q.  They  are  receptive  then? 

The  President.  Yes. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 

The  President.  And  I  know  how  you 
really  want  to  be  accurate.  It  was  a  bridged 
loan,  not  a  "breached  loan."   (Laughter) 


Document  620 

Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,  December  6,  198235 

Support  for  Democracy  in 
Latin  America 

Senior  State  Department  Official. 
This  was  a  trip  in  which  the  President 
wanted  to  do  three  things.  He  wanted  to 


35  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  The  brief- 
ing, which  began  at  1 1:20  a.m.,  was  conducted  on 
background  by  a  senior  Department  of  State  offi- 
cial. 


underscore  his  own  support  for  the  demo- 
cratic developments  in  this  area. 

George  Shultz  and  I  were  adding  up  the 
numbers,  just  as  a  kind  of  intellectual  exer- 
cise, at  the  end  of  the  trip,  and  George 
asked,  "What  percentage  of  the  population 
in  Latin  America  now  lives  under  some 
form  of  democratic  regime",  and  we  came 
out  with  something  on  the  order  of  90 
percent,  given  changes  that  are  now  occur- 
ring in  Brazil. 

Obviously  these  are  all  kinds  of  different 
democratic  systems,  but  there  is  an 
unmistakable  trend,  and  one  purpose  of  the 
trip  which  came  through,  I  think  very 
strongly,  in  each  of  the  President's  state- 
ments, as  well  as  in  his  private  talks  was  to 
express  support  and  encouragement  for 
that. 

Secondly,  we  had  a  whole  range  of  bilat- 
eral economic  issues  to  deal  with  and  some 
multilateral  ones. 

The  President  wanted  to  underscore  that 
it  was  important  to  manage  our  economic 
relations  with  this  part  of  the  world,  and, 
indeed,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  whereas 
in  earlier  times,  the  dependency,  often  then 
a  theme  in  Latin  America,  ran  one  way, 
from  Latin  America  to  the  United  States.  I 
think  it  would  be  accurate  to  say  now  that 
our  own  sense  of  our  interdependency  with 
this  area  of  depending  very  much  on  their 
economic  performance,  whether  it  is  in 
maintaining  their  records  as  debtors  that 
pay,  or  in  the  way  in  which  they  handle  their 
trade  and  investment  affairs,  is  very  sub- 
stantial as  a  major  trading,  financial  and 
investment  partner. 

In  that  regard,  you  saw  us  find  a  way 
through  a  difficult  export  incentive  prob- 
lem in  Brazil — their  use  of  export  incen- 
tives, which  has  been  decreasing.56  Now 
that  they  are  under  particular  pressure  on 
their  balance  of  payments,  they  want  to 
continue  them.  We  want  to  keep  them 
headed  toward  phasing  these  out.  We  were 
able  to  reach  a  compromise  on  that  issue 
when  we  were  there. 

You  also  saw  us,  of  course,  provide  a 
loan,  and  I  just  underscore  that  it  is  a  loan. 
It  was  negotiated  and  arranged  beforehand 
to  Brazil  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get 
from  this  point  to  the  agreement  with  the 
IMF  on  a  stabilization  loan  after  a  stabiliza- 
tion program  has  been  established.  That  is 
a  bridging  exercise  for  90  days,  but  I  think  it 


36  Regarding  the  discussions  with  Brazil,  see 
document  708. 
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is  symbolic  of  the  interest  that  we  both 
share  in  keeping  the  system  working  and 
keeping  access  of  a  major  country  like  Brazil 
to  the  international  financial  institutions 
while  it  makes  the  necessary  adjustment. 

In  Brazil,  we  also— and  I  think  this  is 
going  to  be  important — and  agreed  on  a 
series  of  one-time  reviews  and  analyses  and 
recommendations  on  our  relationship, 
touching  not  only  the  economic/financial 
area,  but  also  the  controversial  nuclear,  the 
promising  space  and  technology,  and  a  new 
item  on  our  agenda,  the  possibility  of  coop- 
eration in  the  industrial  field  on  military 
projects. 

Brazil  and  the  United  States  have  had  a 
series  of  difficult  bilateral  issues  with  each 
other  over  the  last  10  years:  countervailing 
duties  is  one  major  one;  human  rights  was, 
no  longer  is,  another;  differences  on  nucle- 
ar policy  are  a  third.  But  underlying  that  has 
also  been  the  question  of  how  to  readjust 
and  redefine  relationships  between  these 
two  very  big  countries  in  such  a  way  so  that 
the  Brazilian  sense  of  independence  can  be 
fully  satisfied  at  the  same  time  that  the  kind 
of  cooperation  that  is  really  necessary  be- 
tween these  two  very  big  and  powerful 
countries  is  achieved. 

It  has  been  hard  to  get  right.  We  are  not 
sure  that — I  don't  want  to  promise  too 
much  out  of  this — I  am  not  sure  that  we 
have  got  it  right  now,  but  we  have  got  a  new 
opportunity  to  try  to  define  the  balance  on 
this  and  get  the  two  countries  headed  back 
toward  a  relationship  of  a  mutually  support- 
ive type  that  we  have  had  before  and  should 
have  in  the  future. 

In  the  case  of  Colombia,  we  have  a 
government  which  has  a  strong  election 
mandate  behind  it,  but  some  very  serious 
internal  problems.37 

You  saw  that  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  deal  with  its  long- 
term  insurgency  problem  by  offering  an 
amnesty.  That  amnesty  has  been  rejected  by 
some  of  its  opponents,  particularly  the  M- 
19  Urban  Group,  and  we  think  that  it  is 
unlikely  to  be  very  successful  with  the  rural 
group,  but  it  is  an  important  experiment  in 
dealing  with  opposition  movements,  and  we 
have  wished  the  Colombians  well  on  it. 

They  raised  with  us,  publicly  and  private- 
ly, a  number  of  larger  issues:  The  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  negotiations, 
which  are  currently  deadlocked  over  the 


amount  that  should  be  given  to  the  four  big 
countries.  They  are  not,  interestingly 
enough,  deadlocked  over  the  amount  that 
should  be  made  avilable  to  a  country  like 
Colombia. 

But  we  think  it  will  be  worked  out  and 
will  be  successful  in  proposing  a  major 
expansion  of  this  instrument  in  the  course 
of  the  future. 

We  talked  here  about  sugar,  as  we  did  in 
a  number  of  other  places,  which  is  a  matter 
of  concern*  and  a  range  of  trade  problems, 
including  subsidy,  countervailing  deed 
problems,  and  narcotics. 

We  also  talked  at  length  about  Central 
America  and  about  views  which  are  to  some 
degree  at  variance  on  how  to  deal  with 
Central  America,  and  in  many  ways  they  are 
also  the  same;  that  is  to  say  that  Colombia 
shares  our  view  that  ultimately  there  must 
be  a  democratic  solution  in  each  of  the 
countries  in  Central  Ameria,  and  that  this 
must  be  our  firm  goal. 

In  the  case  of  the  four  Central  American 
countries,  if  I  could  say  a  brief  word  about 
issues  dealt  with  in  each  of  those  cases.  The 
meeting  with  Alvaro  Magana,  the  Provision- 
al President  of  El  Salvador,  dealt  very  much 
with  the  question  of  human  rights  in  that 
country,  with  our  President  making  very 
clear  our  concern  that  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  past  should  be  maintained 
and  pressed  forward.38 

Magana  noted  that  he  is  establishing  a 
Human  Rights  Commission  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative  means  for  dealing  with 
human  rights  complaints,  and  also  to  collect 
information  on  human  rights,  which  will  be 
composed  of  a  member  for  the  Salvadoran 
administration,  a  military  member,  but  in- 
clude also  a  prominent  labor  leader,  a  pri- 
est, as  well  as  four  independent  lawyers. 

Obviously,  how  well  that  does  depends 
on  what,  how  vigorously  it  acts,  so  we  ought 
to  wait  for  results,  but  this  is  a  step  forward. 

The  President  also  expressed  his  con- 
cern about  bringing  to  justice  the  mur- 
derers of  American  citizens  in  El  Salvador 
in  very  firm  terms. 

Some  of  that  discussion  was  dedicated  to 
the  economic  situation  in  Central  America 
and  in  El  Salvador,  with  the  President  of  El 
Salvador  stating  very  vigorously  his  concern 
about  the  development  of  the  economy 
there. 


37  Regarding  the  President's  visit  in  Colombia, 
see  document  711. 


38  Regarding  the  President's  meeting  with  Sal- 
vadoran President  Alvaro  Magana,  see  document 
703. 
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He  said  that  the  situation  has  improved 
enough  from  a  security  point  of  view  so  that 
entrepreneurs  are  ready  to  invest  again  in 
this  country.  But  it  is  a  very  import-depend- 
ent economy,  as  all  the  economies  of  Cen- 
tral America  are,  and  they  have  got  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  constraint  on  it.  Is  there 
some  way  in  which  you  can  release  that 
balance-of-payments  constraint,  so  that  the 
investment  can  get  on  and  people  can  buy 
the  kind  of  process,  intermediate  process 
goods  that  are  necessary? 

In  the  case  of  Monge,  a  similar  focus  in 
our  private  meetings  on  democracy  and  the 
advancement  of  the  economy  there.39  He 
expressed  an  interest  in  developing  his 
northern  provinces  which  are  being  infil- 
trated by  Nicaragua,  and  we  told  him  that 
indeed  we  would  be  able  to  help  with  an 
agricultural  loan,  we  thought,  and  we  would 
look  for  some  more  funds  that  would  pro- 
vide some  offsetting  advantages  to  low  in- 
come persons  in  Costa  Rica,  as  they  go 
through  their  really  quite  successful  stabili- 
zation plan. 

In  Honduras,  sugar  and  money  were 
very  much  a  theme  of  the  Honduran  Presi- 
dent there,  too.  As  with  Magana  and 
Monge,  he  hopes  very  much  from  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  initiative,  and  we  do  have  a 
mock-up  schedule  for  it  in  Ways  and  Means 
on  Thursday. 

He  would  like  very  much  to  see  a  change 
in  U.S.  sugar  policy  as  indeed  would  our 
other  interlocutors  in  the  trip. 

In  the  case  of  Rios  Montt,  he  gave  us  a 
general  outline  of  his  policy.40  He  said  that 
in  particular  he  was  emphasizing  winding 
up  the  death  squads,  and  he  thought  he  had 
done  so,  that  had  been  active  notably 
around  the  cities;  prosecuting  the  anti-in- 
surgents campaign  more  vigorously  in  the 
countryside  in  two  ways — one  by  a  larger 
number  of  men;  and,  two  [?],  there  are 
about  25,000  people  now  in  the  Guatema- 
lan Army,  and  they  are  achieving  some 
notable  successes  against  the  insurgen- 
cies— and,  two,  in  a  rural  self-defense  pro- 
gram in  Guatemala,  in  the  countryside,  in 
which  villages  are  being,  for  the  first  time, 
given  some  means  of  armament  to  defend 
themselves,  and  are  doing  so  against  in- 
creasing insurgent  attacks  on  villages. 


39  Luis  Alberto  Monge,  President  of  Costa 
Rica. 

40  For  remarks  by  the  President  concerning  his 
meeting  with  Guatemalan  President  Jose  Efrain 
Rios  Montt,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents,  December  20,  1982,  pp.   1613-1616. 


He  emphasized  anticorruption,  and  said 
that  he  was  trying  to  clean  up  what  he 
regarded  as  a  century  of  corrupt  practices, 
and  he  said  that  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  which  is  60  or  70  percent  Indian, 
we  have  Indian  representatives  in  our 
Council  of  State;  33  percent.  He  thinks  it 
should  go  to  two-thirds  to  represent  their 
element  of  the  population.  He  hopes  that 
this  will  be  a  major  element  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  he  is  looking  forward  to  drafting. 

He  told  us  that  the  Constitutional  As- 
sembly law,  electoral  law,  would  be  edicted 
on  March  23,  along  with  the  law  and  the 
constitutional  political  parties,  but  he  be- 
lieved that — and  he  said  this  again  in  sub- 
sequent meetings  with  the  President — that 
he  would  hold  elections,  constitutional 
elections,  in  the  course  of  1983. 

The  President  had  expressed  interest  in 
moving  on  toward  democracy  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  encouraged  him  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Assembly  elections. 

Rios  Montt  said  that  he  would  like,  above 
all,  economic  help.  He  also  needed  some 
military  help.  The  President  did  not  prom- 
ise to  grant  the  sales  of  a  variety  of  commer- 
cial items,  military  items,  which  is  the  cur- 
rent issue  under  discussion.  We  are  not 
discussing — anybody  is  discussing  military 
assistance.  The  question  is,  can  Guatemala 
buy  commercial  items.  The  President  did 
not  make  a  commitment  on  that,  and  that 
issue,  contrary  to  some  of  the  reports  you 
have  seen,  remains  undecided,  and  I  can't 
tell  you  when  it  will  be  decided. 

Similarly,  just  to  clear  up  that  one,  once 
again,  that  the  President  did  not  intend  to 
make  a  Salvadoran  certification  in  the  re- 
marks that  he  made  after  meeting  with 
Alvaro  Magana.  That  is  a  complex  process 
which  we  will  be  handling  in  the  course  of 
the  next  month. 

Overall,  I  think  a  couple  of  remarks  I 
would  like  to  make  about  the  trip  itself  and 
how  it  felt,  the  President  obviously  got  on 
very  well  with  the  people  he  was  dealing 
with.  He  not  only  had  extremely  cordial  sets 
of  meetings  with  Figueiredo  and  Monge 
whom  he  knows  well  already,  in  what  could 
have  been  the  more  difficult  stop  in  the  trip, 
in  Colombia,  he  obviously  got  on  im- 
mediately very  well  with  Betancur,  and  they 
had  both  a  very  personal  and  a  very  animat- 
ed discussion  on  all  of  these  issues  on  the 
background  in  the  course  of  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  long  personal  meeting  between 
the  two,  is  really  what  happened  in  Bogota. 

The  President  clearly  was  enjoying  him- 
self. He  said  repeatedly  that  he  was  there  to 
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listen  and  he  did  listen  and  to  learn  and  he 
did  learn.  He  wanted  to,  coming  back  on 
the  plane,  tell  some  of  that  to  people  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  wanted  to  stress 
the  diversity  and  individuality  of  the  coun- 
tries. He  was  there.  He  used  the  language — 
"You'd  be  surprised  how  different  they 
are",  I  think,  the  people  in  the  press,  and 
found  himself  quoted  this  morning  as  say- 
ing that  he  was  surprised. 

No,  I  don't  think  so,  and  I  think  the  basic 
purpose  that  the  President  had  in  this  trip, 
was  to  mark  a  priority  to  the  hemisphere, 
something  that  he  himself  has  been  pursu- 
ing since  he  first  met  with  Lopez  Portillo 
and  then  went  to  Canada  and  then  this 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  and  now  this 
trip.  I  think,  and  I  think  he  thinks,  this  was 
accomplished.  We  really  do  want  to  mark 
that  priority  and  to  see  whether  we  can't 
make  these  relationships  work  better  than 
they  have  been,  and  more  effectively. 

I  don't  think  you  meant  for  me  to  talk 
that  length  of  time,  but  I  haven't  quite  used 
all  the  time  you  have,  so— 

Q.  In  some  of  your  remarks  about  the 
question  of  selling — he  didn't  refer  to  them 
but  we  know — helicopter  spare  parts  to 
Guatemala,  the  thing,  your  statements 
about  whether  the  President  did  mean  that 
he  was  talking  about  a  certification  in  these 
remarks  he  apparently  made  on  the  plane 
on  the  way,  about  differences.  This  appears 
to  be  kind  of  what  we  sometimes  call  a 
rolling  back  from  a  lot  of  the  things  that 
were  reported  rather  prominently  on  the 
trip. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  putting  the  stress 
on  these  clarifications? 

A.  I  assume  that  you  want  to  get  this 
thing  as  it  was  and  is,  and  so  I  wanted  to 
note,  as  I  did,  in  a  backgrounder  down  in 
San  Jose,  immediately  after  he  saw  Alvaro 
Magaria  that  in  fact  he  was  not  certifying, 
and  it  should  not  be  so  interpreted  as  in  fact 
it  was,  and  that  in  his  remarks  on  Rios 
Montt,  after  they  met,  that  he  was  not 
saying  that  he  had  decided  that  military 
assistance  in  any  form  should  be  sent,  that 
is  not  the  question,  or  that  indeed  commer- 
cial sales  should  be  made.  Those  decisions 
have  not  been  made. 

And,  frankly,  as  to  the  other  remark,  I 
think  we  just  misinterpreted  it. 

Q.  But  he  did  say  that  he  was  inclined  to 
do  so;  when  asked  about  whether  he  would 
resume  sales  to  Cuatemala,  he  said,  "Yes,  I 
am." 


A.  Yes,  that  is  quite  right,  but  that  is  not 
a  decision,  and  the  President  did  not  mean 
that,  as  I  say,  with  authority  as  being  a 
decision. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Guatemala  re- 
ceived a  bum  rap,  as  President  Reagan 
suggested? 

A.  I  think  what  has  not  come  through 
clearly  is  how  much  the  situation  has 
changed  in  the  last  9  months.  There  is  no 
question  at  all  about  the  fact  that  the  Lucas 
regimes,  and  earlier  regimes,  in  Guatemala, 
were,  one,  repressive;  and,  two,  corrupt; 
three,  followed  a  basically  anti-Indian  poli- 
cy, and  that  has  been  one  of  the — and,  that, 
four,  there  were  major  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  the  countryside  and  in  the  cities. 
We  think  that  there  were  some  2,000  mem- 
bers of  death  squads  operating  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Guatemala  City. 

We  think  there  have  been  significant 
changes  since  that  time.  When  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  this  is  clearly  a  matter  of  great 
personal  integrity,  he  meant  it,  and  I  think  it 
is  demonstrable.  He  is  a  person  who  was 
elected,  we  believe,  President  of  Guatemala 
in  1974.  He  went  to  Europe  and  came  back, 
worked  as  a  school  teacher.  Nobody  can 
challenge,  I  think,  his  personal  probity.  He 
has  made  tremendous  efforts  to  clean  up 
the  corruption  in  the  military  system — I 
think  with  some  success.  He  has  wound  up 
those  death  squads  that  operated  in  the 
capital  area,  in  particular. 

These  advances  on  taking  account  of  the 
Indian  population  in  several  ways,  one,  giv- 
ing them  some  means  to  defend  them- 
selves, and,  secondly,  bringing  them  into 
the  government,  are  really  quite  remarkable 
steps  forward. 

He  has  started — I  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  he  is  only  saying  he  is  making  the  first 
step  down  the  road  toward  a  constitutional 
government,  and  we  would  really  like  to  see 
that  go  further.  More  than  that  is,  we  asked 
ourselves,  "If  somebody  does  this  kind  of 
stuff,  and  then  there  is  no  support 
forthcoming  from  outside,  then  maybe  it  is 
an  open  invitation  for  the  enemies  that  he 
has,  particularly  on  the  right,  in  Guatemala 
to  knock  him  off." 

So  that  is  why  we  have  been  giving  con- 
sideration to  taking  a  step  further.  One  step 
has  already  been  made,  you  know,  in  this  in 
that  Congress  decided  in  the  fall  to  give  $10 
million  worth  of  economic  assistance  to 
Guatemala  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
supplemental. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  human  rights  abuses 
continue,  notably  in  the  countryside.  It  is 
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true  that  there  are  human  rights  abuses 
which  are  attributable  to  government  forces 
or  government-affiliated  forces.  It  is  also 
true  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  human 
rights  violations  that  are  attributable  to  the 
insurgents  operating  as,  in  effect,  the  insur- 
gents tried  to  cut  the  link  that  may  be 
developing  between  the  government  and 
the  Indian  populations  of  the  highlands. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  insurgents  are 
doing  now,  that  they  didn't  do  a  year  ago,  is 
to  attack  villages.  So,  yes,  I  think  it  adds  up 
to  a  bum  rap,  because  it  is  the  old  question 
of,  you  know,  sort  of  the  better  being  the 
enemy  of  the  good.  People  say,  "Why 
haven't  you  ended  all  of  these  human  rights 
abuses  totally",  and  so  anybody  who  tries  to 
move  ahead  then  is  somehow  not  worthy  of 
our  support. 

I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  he -is 
trying  to  get  at. 

Q.  Can  I  follow  up  just  very  quickly?  Is  it 
likely  that  the  President  will  approve  some 
form  of  military  aid  to  Guatemala,  and  will 
he  recommend  that? 

A.  Once  again,  we  are  not  talking  about 
military  aid,  we  are  talking  about  commer- 
cial sales.  That  is  the  issue  that  we  have 
been  looking  at,  and  which  we  have  been 
consulting  on  with  the  Congress. 

I  can't  tell  you  what  or  when  the  Presi- 
dent will  decide.  I  think  it  is  not  knowable  at 
this  point. 

Q.  On  those  remarks  with  respect  to 
Guatemala,  two  organizations,  America's 
Watch,  and  National  Council  of  Churches, 
have  sent  delegations  down  there  in  the  last 
2  months,  and  they  have  reported  on  the 
situation  in  the  countryside,  and  many  of 
their  remarks  contradict  directly  what  Rios 
Montt  has  said  and,  to  some  degree,  with 
what  you  have  said.41 

Were  those  reports  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  prior  to  the  meeting 
with  Rios  Montt,  and  did  he  bring  them  up 
during  his  meeting?  And,  secondly,  is  the 
State  Department  still  taking  the  position 
that  there  was  not  enough  fraud  in  the 
elections  last  year  in  Guatemala  to  rule  out 
the  actual  outcome,  or  to  make  fraudulent 
the  actual  outcome? 

A.  On  the  first  question,  the  President 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  reports,  and  he 


41  An  apparent  reference  to  the  highly  critical 
report,  Human  Rights  m  Guatemala:  Xo  Xeutrals 
Allowed,  issued  November  23,  1982,  bv  Americas 
Watch. 


knew  what  their  tenor  was.  He  had  not  read 
them  prior  to  his  talks. 

With  regard  to  the  elections  last  year  in 
Guatemala,  we  still  do  not  know  of  fraud  on 
a  scale  that  would  have  changed  the  out- 
come. 

I'm  sorry,  you  had  one  in  between. 

Q.  No,  that  was  basically  it. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  he  knew  of  the  tenor 
of  the  reports?  I  didn't  catch  that. 

A.  He  knew  of  the  reports,  that  the  re- 
ports had  been  made,  and  what  their  basic 
thrust  was. 

I'm  sorry,  he  did  not  take  the  reports  up 
with  Rios  Montt.  He  raised  the  theme  of 
human  rights  violations  as  one  of  the  con- 
cerns that  the  United  States  has,  but  not  in 
terms  of  the  reports,  however. 

Q.  In  Honduras,  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  discontent  within  the  govern- 
ment as  well  as  without,  on  the  amounts  of 
money  being  spent  on  military  assistance  to 
the  Honduran  Government,  and  less  being 
spent  on  human  needs  around  the  country. 
Was  this  discussed  at  all? 

A.  No.  It  was  in  other  terms,  that  the 
Government  of  Honduras  would  like  to 
have  its  military  assistance  on  a  grant  basis. 
It  did  not  ask  for  more.  It  asked  for  it  not  to 
be  in  the  form  of  loans,  thinking  that  they 
could  not,  in  their  present  economic  situa- 
tion as  a  poor  country,  the  poorest  in  the 
area,  sustain  those  costs. 

However,  as  you  know,  Honduras  is  a 
major  recipient  of  economic  assistance,  and 
it  receives  approximately  three  times  eco- 
nomic assistance  as  it  does  military.  And 
there  was  no  suggestion  by  our  interlocu- 
tors there  that  they  wanted  to  change  that. 
If  they  want  more  economic,  we  would 
certainly  welcome  that,  but  they  did  not 
complain  about  the  balance.  And  I  think 
your  premise  is  really  not  an  accurate  one,  if 
I  understood  what  you  are  saying,  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  concern  in  the  Honduras  Gov- 
ernment about  this.  Frankly,  I  am  unaware 
of  that.  It  was  not  raised. 

Q.  Just  to  clarify  a  point  that  has  been 
troublesome  lately. 

Does  the  State  Department  consider  that 
it  has  any  sort  of  an  understanding  with 
Congress,  or  with  any  specific  committees 
or  subcommittees  of  Congress,  about 
reaching  some  kind  of  general  consensus 
before  proceeding  on  these  commercial 
sales  to  Guatemala? 
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A.  Let  me  clear  that  one  up  and  tell  you 
how  it  came  up. 

A  year  ago,  the  question  was  raised  by 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  attaching  to  an  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  an  amendment  which  would  have 
prohibited  any  economic  or  military  assis- 
tance to  Guatemala.  I  had  a  series  of  discus- 
sions at  that  time  with  Chairman  Mike 
Barnes  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs  on 
that  subject,  in  which  I  urged  him  not  to  do 
that  as  closing  off  possible  ways  to  help  if  in 
fact  there  were  an  evolution  in  the  political 
and  human  rights  situation. 

Mike  Barnes  and  I  reached  an  agree- 
ment, which  I  think  is  still  not  fully  un- 
derstood by  all  members  of  the  committee, 
but  which  they  have  a  different  recollection 
of.  I  wrote  it  down  at  the  time,  and  I  am 
about  to  provide  to  the  committee  my  own 
note  on  it. 

What  I  said  was,  "Look,  if  we  reprogram 
any  economic  or  military  assistance,  money, 
budget  money,  U.S.  budget  money,  we  have 
to  go  to  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  same  commit- 
tee on  the  Senate  side,  and  then  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  that.["] 

We  don't  give  them  formally  a  veto 
under  our  congressional  practice,  but  in 
point  of  fact  if  they  raise  objections  then 
obviously  this  is  a  very  serious  matter  which 
is  taken  into  consideration.  In  fact,  I  think 
almost  always  if  there  are  objections,  then 
the  reprogramming   doesn't   go   forward. 

I  said,  "Let  us  undertake" — I  did  un- 
dertake to  do  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
any  reprogramming  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  Guatemala.  I  regard 
myself  as  bound  by  that  agreement.  That 
agreement  does  not  concern  commercial 
sales,  because  there  is  no  reprogramming 
involved.  But  I  think  that  we  are  still  com- 
mitted, and  indeed  have  had  very  substan- 
tial consultations — Steve  Bosworth  was  up 
before  the  two  Houses  on  Tuesday  doing 
just  that. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  Barnes,  be- 
cause his  understanding  of  this  on  the  pub- 
lic record  seems  to  be  somewhat  different 
than  yours. 

A.  That  is  why  I  am  going  to  send  him 
my  note.  He  did  not  write  it  down  at  the 
time,  and  it  would  have  been  very  helpful  if 
he  did.  I  did  send  him  my  note.  I  am  going 
to  do  it  again,  and  to  Zablocki. 


Q.  Just  as  a  technical  thing,  we  have  to 
phrase  this  as  "A  senior  official  said  that 
Assistant  Secretary  Enders  did  this — ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  no  problem  with  that.  I 
think  that  I  should  put  my  own  note  of  this. 
I  think  it  makes  the  distinction  very  clear  on 
the  record  by  sending  it  up  to  Zablocki  and 
Barnes,  which  I  am  going  to  do.  Sorry. 

Q.  First,  about  Guatemala,  it  seems  that 
the  U.S.  administration  is  ready  to  back 
Guatemala's  loans  by  IMF,  the  World  Bank, 
Inter-Amefican  Development  Bank.  That 
was  a  change  of  policy — 

A.  That  is  correct,  on  the  basis  of  the 
improvements  that  have  occurred. 

Q.  And  it  is  something  you  are  going  to 
do.  Have  you  started  already? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  are  the  loans  altogether? 
It  was  in  the  order  of  $130  million? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  is  outstanding  and 
in  the  pipeline  and  under  consideration.  I 
can't  tell  you  that.  We  will  have  to  have 
somebody  get  that. 

Q.  My  second  question  is  that,  of  course, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  was 
the  subject  of  talks  in  Colombia.  We  all 
know  what  Betancur  was  saying,  and  you 
said  that  you  hope  they  wanted  to  work  out 
an  agreement  for  a  major  expansion  of 
resources.  How  much? 

A.  Well,  negotiations  are  not  through.  I 
just  wanted,  for  your  information,  to  note 
what  the  problem  is. 

There  are  two  categories  of  countries — 
there  are  several,  actually — but  there  are 
two  major  distinctions.  One  is  the  big,  high- 
ly advanced  countries — Mexico,  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  and  Argentina — and  they  have  a  so- 
called  Category  A,  and  then  all  the  other 
countries  have  different  provisions,  and 
there  are  limits  to  the  amount  that  Category 
A  can  get,  and  the  whole  purpose  is  to  get  it 
to  the  less  developed  countries. 

During  the  last  few  years,  Venezuela  has 
not  been  taking  down  its  Category  A  funds. 
Venezuela  would  now,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  high  income  and  substantial 
reserves,  would  now  like  to  do  so  again. 
And  the  chief  problem  is,  how  do  you  fit 
Venezuela  into  a  more  or  less  fixed  part 
without  producing  a  demand,  notably  on 
the  U.S.  Congress,  that  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient— I  mean  would  be  unacceptable  to 
our  political  opinion? 

So,  it  is  a  very  difficult  issue,  a  tough 
negotiating  issue,  but  all  of  the  proposals 
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that  are  now  being  discussed  would  result 
in  a  substantial,  real  expansion,  over  and 
above  the  rate  of  inflation — well  over  and 
above  the  rate  of  inflation — for  the  activities 
for  the  Bank  as  a  whole. 

So  that  is  not  challenged  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  just  exactly  this  individual  prob- 
lem of  how  you  deal  with  Venezuela  that 
nobody  has  found  a  good  solution  to  yet. 

Q.  Yes,  but  there  are  the  problems  of 
negotiations.  It  seems  that  the  United 
States  wants  to  reduce  their  contribution  to 
the  soft  loan  window  of  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  from  $175  million  to 
$75  million  a  year. 

A.  We  are  certainly  going  to— we  are 
very  probably  going  to  reduce  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  soft  loan  window,  thinking  that 
the  number  of  countries  to  which  it  really 
applies  is  now  largely  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  the  poorest  countries,  the  bottom  of 
the  line  in  many  cases.  But  that  is  not  a 
major  issue  in  the  negotiations.  I  mean,  the 
negotiations  are  not  hung  up  on  that.  They 
are  hung  up  on  the  so-called  Category  A 
countries. 

Q.  And  the  replenishment  fund,  I  mean, 
the  amount  of  replenishment,  is  not  an 
issue? 

A.  The  two  are  related,  you  see,  because 
if  in  fact  you  put  Venezuela  back  in,  then 
you  have  a  very  substantially  larger  figure 
for  the  total  amount  that  comes  out  at  the 
end.  That  is  the  biggest  problem  of  all. 
There  are  some  other  problems,  but  that  is 
what  it  is  hung  up  on  at  the  moment.  I  think 
this  is  going  to  be  worked  out,  though.  We 
are  reasonably  confident  that  this  negotia- 
tion is  going  to  succeed. 

Q.  A  moment  ago  you  said  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  were  interpreted,  misin- 
terpreted. Were  you  referring  to  his  re- 
marks on  certification?  I  wasn't  quite  sure 
what  you  were  referring  to. 

A.  I  was  referring  to  his  remarks  about, 
which  he  made  on  the  plane,  saying  that 
you,  the  American  people,  would  be  sur- 
prised at  about  how  diverse  the  countries 
were,  which  were  interpreted  as  saying  that 
he  was  surprised. 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  his 
remarks  in  reply  to  a  question  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

A.  On  the  other  two  issues  about  wheth- 
er we  had  certified  or  not,  I  wanted  to  be 
quite  clear  that  his  act  was  not,  and  that  he 
had  not  decided  on  Guatemala. 


Q.  Then  I  want  to  recall  his  quote  on 
that.  He  was  asked  if  he  was,  if  he  did  intend 
to  certify,  and  he  said — "On  the  basis  of 
what  I  know  now,  yes,  of  course",  which 
seemed  to  most  of  us  down  there  to  be  a 
pretty  firm  statement. 

A.  Not  so  intended  as  a  certification. 

Q.  Not  intended  to  be.  And  did  you 
know  why  he  spoke  in  such  firm  words?  I 
know  you  had  a  briefing  there,  but  most  of 
us  were  filing  his  words  while  you  were 
briefing,  unfortunately,  and  we  couldn't  get 
to  hear  what  you  were  saying. 

A.  We  had  a  word  on  this  afterwards  as 
to  what  his  intention  was.  He  wishes  to  be 
encouraging.  He  thinks  there  has  been 
progress.  He  was  not  making  a  final  judg- 
ment. That  is  the  distinction,  I  think,  that 
we  really  want  to  add  here. 

Q.  In  Brazil  and  Colombia,  the  leaders 
seemed  in  their  toast  to  be  encouraging 
defusion  of  tension  in  Central  America,  and 
made  favorable  reference  to  Mexico  and 
Venezuela  and  their  ideas. 

As  a  result  of  this  trip  and  your  having 
listened  to  those  leaders  and  others,  is  there 
a  possibility  now  that  the  United  States  will 
encourage  direct  negotiations  between 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua  and  will  itself  un- 
dertake a  more  comprehensive  negotiation 
with  Nicaragua? 

A.  As  you  know,  the  Hondurans  and 
Nicaraguans  are  in  contact  with  each  other 
at  several  levels.  Both  military  commanders 
will  meet  periodically,  and  also  they  met  at 
Foreign  Minister  level  when  the  Honduran 
Foreign  Minister  went  to  Nicaragua  a  cou- 
ple weeks  ago  and  saw  Daniel  Ortega.  So 
that  part  of  the  picture  is  of  course  contacts 
go  on,  and  we,  as  you  will  recall,  reacted  in 
an  encouraging  sense  to  the  Mexican  initia- 
tive. We  thought  that  it  should  be  part  of  a 
larger  approach,  a  regional  approach  over- 
all. We  continue  to  think  that  that  is  the 
case,  because  you  can't  sort  of  take  one 
issue  out  and  say  that  this  is  the  problem, 
let's  deal  with  it. 

There  are  a  whole  bunch  of  interrelated 
issues,  but  we  definitely  would  be  encour- 
aging that.  By  the  way,  we  did  not  really 
have  much  discussion  with  the  Brazilians  on 
Central  America,  and  they  did  not  make 
privately  any  recommendations  of  the  kind 
that  you  suggest,  nor  did,  by  the  way,  the 
Colombians. 

Q.  Not  privately. 

A.  No. 
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Q.  And  the  prospect  of  U.S.-Nicaraguan 
negotiations  that  are  more  comprehensive 
level? 

A.  I  don't  think  the  issue  is  the  level. 
The  issue  is  the  substance.  The 
Nicaraguans  will  tell  you  that  the  issue  is  the 
level,  but  they  don't  want  to  deal  with  our 
Ambassador  on  this  subject.  They  want  to 
have  a  meeting  in  another  country  with  a 
higher  level  representative.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  are  the  negotiations  about,  and 
part  of  the  process  that  you  see  underway  is 
to  identify  what  the  goals  are,  and  that  is 
what  the  San  Jose  Declaration  is  all  about.42 

Now,  you  may  have  noted  that  George 
Shultz  said  in  his  OAS  speech43 — maybe 
you  didn't  note  it.  It  wasn't  major,  it  wasn't 
highlighted  there,  but  let  me  point  it  out  to 
you. 

He  said,  talking  about  the  San  Jose  ap- 
proach, that  it  is  really  important  to  know 
where  you  are  going,  what  your  goals  are, 
and  let's  find  out  how  many  countries  agree 
with  those  goals,  and  if  they  do  agree  with 
them,  we  can  get  on  with  the  next  stage, 
which  would  be  how  to  implement  them, 
how  to  get  to  them. 

We  still  don't  know  whether  Nicaragua 
agrees  with  them,  and  we  would  like  to 
know  further  about,  in  the  case  of  Guatema- 
la, whether  Guatemala  agrees  with  them 
enough  so  that  it  will  really  move  down  a 
timetable  for  democratic  elections. 

So  there  are  some  major  questions  on 
two  of  those  countries.  But  that  is  our  next 
focus,  that  is,  do  you  accept  the  objectives. 
If  you  do,  let's  see  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

Q.  Anything  about  time  estimates  on 
those  consultations,  on  San  Jose? 

A.  They  have  been  underway  now.  Their 
Foreign  Minister  has  made  a  number  of 
trips  in  that  regard.  We  think  there  will  be 
another  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
sometime  early  in  the  next  year  to  take 
stock.  They  expect  to  have  a  meeting  of  a 
number  of  countries  at  a  nonofflcial  level  in 
a  so-called  forum  for  peace  and  democracy, 
in  which  they  want  to  get  all  the  peace  plans 
together  and  have  a  look  at  them,  and  make 
a  report  then  to  the  Foreign  Ministers,  and 
we  will  see  what  the  next  stage  after  that  is. 
But  let's  find  out  exactly  what  the  goals 
have  to  be.  So,  I  think  level  is  sort  of,  in  a 


sense,   a  red  herring  at   this   point.   The 
question  is,  what  is  the  substance. 

Q.  Thank  you,  very  much. 


B.  The  War  in  the 
South  Atlantic 


Document  621 


Statement  Read  by  the  President's  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  (Speakes),  April  2,  19821 


U.S.  Efforts  To  Obtain  a 
Cessation  of  Hostilities 
and  Argentine  Withdrawal 
From  the  Falkland  Islands 

Our  situation  report  indicates  the  Argen- 
tine Government  now  claims  to  have  occu- 
pied the  Falkland  Islands  and  such  others  as 
the  South  Georgias  and  South  Shetlands. 
The  British  Government  acknowledges  that 
an  invasion  has  taken  place,  but  we  have  no 
information  other  than  conflicting  reports 
on  fighting  or  casualties. 

We  have  made  clear  to  the  Government 
of  Argentina  that  we  deplore  use  of  force  to 
resolve  this  dispute.  We  have  called  on 
Argentina  to  cease,  immediately,  hostilities, 
and  to  withdraw  its  military  forces  from  the 
Falkland  Islands. 

We  are  continuing  to  work  bilaterally — 
and  in  multilateral  forums  such  as  the  Unit- 
ed Nations — to  obtain  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties and  a  withdrawal. 

Because  of  our  concern  over  the  tensions 
between  Argentina  and  the  United  King- 


42  For  the  text  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  San  Jose 
meeting,  see  document  699. 

43  For  the  text  of  Shultz's  speech,  see  docu- 
ment 618. 


1  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, April  5,  1982,  p.  422.  This  statement  was 
read  at  the  White  House  press  briefing  held  at 
12:41  p.m.,  during  which  Speakes  stated  that  on 
April  1  at  8:21  p.m.  President  Reagan  "placed  a 
call  to  the  President  of  Argentina.  They  spoke 
with  the  assistance  of  interpreters  for  50  minutes, 
concluding  at  9:14.  The  President  appealed  to  the 
President  of  Argentina  to  avoid  the  use  of  force 
and  seek  a  peaceful  solution."  (White  House  Press 
Briefing,  April  2,  1982,  p.  5) 
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dom,  the  United  States  Government  wel- 
comes and  strongly  supports  the  statement 
by  the  President  of  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil, made  yesterday  on  behalf  of  the  Coun- 
cil.2 We  fully  endorse  the  Council's  call  for 
the  exercise  of  utmost  restraint  at  this  time, 
the  avoidance  of  the  use  or  threat  of  force  in 
the  region,  and  for  the  continuation  of  the 
search  for  a  diplomatic  solution. 


Document  622 


Government  is  especially  interested  in  find- 
ing a  solution  to  this  dispute  since  both 
governments  involved  are  close  friends  and 
valued  friends.  My  government  stands 
ready  to  support  any  constructive  approach 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem  and  urges  a 
return  to  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  have,  of  course,  made  clear  to  both 
sides  that  we  are  ready  to  help  in  any 
capacity  to  bring  the  parties  together  at  an 
early  date  and  to  contribute  to  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  dispute. 


Statement  by  the  Alternate  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  (Lichenstein)  Before  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  April  3,  19823 

U.S.  Support  for  Peaceful 
Settlement  of  the  Dispute 
Over  the  Falkland  Islands 

My  delegation  joins  you,  Mr.  President, 
in  extending  a  warm  welcome  to  our  friends 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Argentina  and 
Panama.4 

When  the  Council  met  Thursday  eve- 
ning5 to  hear  an  urgent  appeal  from  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom  concerning  the  situation  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  we  and  other  members  of 
the  Council  joined  in  expressing  our  con- 
cern and  in  calling  for  both  governments  to 
exercise  restraint  and  to  continue  the 
search  for  a  diplomatic  solution. 

Unfortunately,  despite  appeals  by  the 
Secretary-General6  and  by  my  President  as 
well,  the  situation  has  now  deteriorated.  As 
we  have  stated  on  many  occasions  in  this 
Council  and  repeat  once  again  with  respect 
to  the  action  by  Argentina,  we  feel  that  the 
use  of  force  to  solve  problems  is  deeply 
regrettable  and  will  not  produce  a  just  and 
lasting  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

We  therefore  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  draft  resolution.7  The  United  States 


2  Reference  is  to  the  statement  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  Kamanda 
wa  Kamanda  (Zaire),  on  April  1,  1982.  For  text, 
see  U.N.  document  S/ 14944. 

3  Source:  U.N.  document  S/PV.2350. 

4  Reference  is  to  Nicanor  Costa  Mendez  and 
Jorge  E.  Illueca,  respectively. 

s  April  1,  1982. 

6  For  the  text  of  the  statement  of  April  1,  1982, 
by  U.N.  Secretary-General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuel- 
lar,  see  LW  Chronicle,  May  1982,  p.  6. 

7  Infra. 


Document  623 

Resolution  502  (1982),   Adopted  by   the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  April  3,  1982* 

Demand  for  a  Cease-Fire, 
Argentine  Withdrawal, 
and  a  Diplomatic  Solution 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  the  statement  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Security  Council  at  the  2345th 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  1  April 
1982  (S/ 14944)  calling  on  the  Govern- 
ments of  Argentina  and  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
to  refrain  from  the  use  or  threat  of  force  in 
the  region  of  the  Falkland  Islands  (Islas 
Malvinas), 

Deeply  disturbed  at  reports  of  an  invasion 
on  2  April  1982  by  armed  forces  of  Argenti- 
na, 

Determining  that  there  exists  a  breach  of 
the  peace  in  the  region  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  (Islas  Malvinas), 

1.  Demands  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities; 

2.  Demands  an  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  Argentine  forces  from  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands (Islas  Malvinas); 


8  Source:  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
502  (1982).  This  resolution,  sponsored  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  10 
(including  the  United  States)  to  1 ,  with  4  absten- 
tions. Following  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the 
Council  agreed  to  a  request  by  Panama  not  to  vote 
on  its  draft  resolution  (U.N.  document  S/14950) 
which  called  on  the  United  Kingdom  "to  cease  its 
hostile  conduct,  refrain  from  any  threat  or  use  of 
force  and  cooperate  with  the  Argentine  Republic 
in  the  decolonization  of  the  Malvinas  Islands,  the 
South  Georgias,  and  the  South  Sandwich  Is- 
lands." 
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3.  Calls  on  the  Governments  of  Argenti- 
na and  the  United  Kingdom  to  seek  a  diplo- 
matic solution  to  their  differences  and  to 
respect  fully  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


Document  624 

Transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily 
Press  Briefing,  April  5,    1982  (Extract)9 


British  Use  of  the  U.S. 
Base  on  Ascension  Island 


Q.  Has  there  been  any  British  request 
for  refueling  or  resupply  facilities  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States? 

A.  I  noted  some  press  reports  regarding 
British  use  of  the  facility  on  Ascension 
Island.  Our  view  on  this  is  that  Ascension 
Island  is  a  British  possession.  The  United 
Kingdom  has  the  legal  right  to  land  military 
aircraft  there  after  notifying  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Commander  at  the  airfield.  The  U.S. 
Government  is  obligated,  under  a  1962 
agreement  governing  its  use  of  the  air- 
field,10 to  cooperate  in  the  United  Kingdom 
use  of  logistic,  administrative,  or  operating 
facilities;  and  therefore,  such  use  of  the 
airfield  does  not,  in  any  way,  constitute  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  United  Kingdom-Argen- 
tine dispute. 


Document  625 

Statement  Issued  by  the  White  House,  April 
7,  1982" 

Secretary  of  State  Haig's 
Consultations  With  the 
Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and 
Argentina 

This  morning  the  President  met  with  his 
national  security  advisors  to  review  the  situ- 
ation in  the  South  Atlantic.  After  the  meet- 
ing the  President  is  departing  for  Jamaica 
where  he  will  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
Seaga  to  further  the  close  working  dialogue 
opened  during  the  Prime  Minister's  visit 
last  year.  He  then  continues  on  to  Barbados 
where  he  will  meet  with  leaders  of  Eastern 
Caribbean  countries  to  discuss  regional  is- 
sues of  mutual  concern. 

In  keeping  with  the  initiatives  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  with  both  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  and  President  Galtieri  and  his 
offer  of  assistance,12  the  President  has  di- 
rected Secretary  of  State  Haig  to  continue 
consultations  with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Argentina  in  the  in- 
terest of  assisting  both  parties  in  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  dispute  in 
the  South  Atlantic. 

The  President  directed  Secretary  Haig  to 
proceed  to  London  and  Buenos  Aires  at  the 
invitation  of  both  governments.13 


9  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Dean  Fischer,  Department  of  State 
Spokesman,  conducted  the  briefing  which  began 
at  12:28  p.m. 

10  Reference  is  to  the  Agreement  Relating  to 
the  Use  of  the  Airfield  at  Widewake  on  Ascension 
Island  by  Aircraft  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  effected 
by  notes  exchanged  at  Washington,  August  29, 
1962;  for  text,  see  13  UST  1917. 


11  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, April  12,  1982,  pp.  452-453. 

12  It  was  reported  that  in  his  telephone  conver- 
sation with  President  Reagan  on  April  1,  1982, 
"President  Galtieri  emphatically  rejected  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  offer  to  send  Vice  President  Bush 
immediately  to  Buenos  Aires  to  assist  in  a  solu- 
tion." (Falkland  Islands  Review:  Report  of  a  Committee 
of  Privy  Counsellors,  p.  71) 

13  Secretary  Haig  visited  London,  April  8-9; 
Buenos  Aires,  April  9—11;  London,  April  12-13; 
and  returned  to  Washington,  April  13;  thereafter, 
he  visited  Buenos  Aires,  April  15-19,  and  Caracas, 
April  19,  and  returned  to  Washington,  April  19, 
1982. 
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Joint  Statement  by  the  Governments  of  the 
Ten  States  Members  of  the  European 
Community,  Brussels,  April  10,  198214 

Embargo  of  Military 
Exports  to  Argentina  and 
Suspension  of  Imports  to 
Argentina 

The  Ten  have  discussed  the  serious  situ- 
ation arising  from  the  invasion  of  the  Fal- 
kland Islands  by  Argentina. 

The  Ten  recall  that,  by  their  statement  of 
2  April,  they  condemned  the  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  international  law  constituted  by  the 
armed  action  of  Argentina.15 

The  Ten  remain  deeply  concerned  by 
the  continuation  of  this  crisis  which  endan- 
gers international  peace  and  security.  They 
therefore  attach  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  effective  and  immediate  implementa- 
tion of  Security  Council  resolution  502  in 
all  its  aspects,16  namely,  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
Argentine  forces  from  the  Islands  and  the 
search,  by  the  Governments  of  Argentina 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  for  a  diplomatic 
solution. 

To  these  ends,  and  in  a  spirit  of  solidari- 
ty among  the  countries  members  of  the 
Community,  the  Ten  decide  to  take  a  series 
of  measures  with  respect  to  Argentina 
which  it  is  important  to  carry  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  this  connexion,  the  Governments  of 
the  Ten  have  already  decided  to  apply  a 
total  embargo  on  the  exports  of  arms  and 
military  equipment  to  Argentina.17 


14  Source:  U.N.  document  S/14976,  April  14, 
1982.  This  text  was  annexed  to  a  letter  of  April 
13,  1982,  from  Edmonde  Dever,  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative of  Belgium  at  the  United  Nations,  to 
Kamanda  wa  Kamanda,  President  of  the  U.N. 
Security  Council.  The  members  of  the  European 
Community  are  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

15  For  the  text  of  the  joint  statement  of  April  2, 
1982,  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  ten  states 
members  of  the  European  Community,  see  U.N. 
document  S/ 14949. 

16  For  text  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
502  (1982),  see  document  622. 

17  The  Ten  had  agreed  on  April  9,  1982,  to  ban 
arms  deliveries  to  Argentina.  In  unilateral  actions, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom  had 
previously  banned  such  arms  sales. 


They  will  also  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  prohibit  all  imports  of  Argentine 
origin  into  the  Community.18 

As  these  measures  are  of  an  economic 
nature,  they  will  be  taken  in  accordance 
with  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  treaties 
of  the  Community. 

As  the  situation  arising  from  the  invasion 
of  the  Falkland  Islands  by  the  Argentine 
armed  forces  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
for  the  international  community  as  a  whole, 
the  Ten  call  upon  other  Governments  to 
associate  themselves  with  their  decisions  in 
order  to  ensure,  within  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  the  full  implementation  of  Securi- 
ty Council  resolution  502. 


Document  627 

Resolution  359  (490/82),  Adopted  by  the 
OAS  Permanent  Council,  April  13,  198219 


The  Situation  Obtaining 
Between  Argentina  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in 
Relation  to  the  Malvinas 
(Falkland)  Islands 

WHEREAS: 

The  dispute  between  the  Republic  of 
Argentina   and    the   United    Kingdom   of 


is  Council  Regulation  (EEC)  No.  877/82  of 
April  16,  1982,  suspended  imports  from  Argenti- 
na for  1  month;  Council  Regulation  (EEC)  No. 
1176/82  of  May  18,  1982,  extended  the  suspen- 
sion until  May  24;  and  Council  Regulation  (EEC) 
No.  1254/82  of  May  24,  1982,  extended  it  indefi- 
nitely. For  texts  of  these  EEC  regulations,  see 
Official  Journal  of  the  European  Communities,  vol.  25, 
No.  L  102,  April  16,  1982,  No.  L  136,  May  18, 
1982,  and  L  146,  May  25,  1982,  respectively.  On 
May  17,  1982,  Denmark  stated  its  intention  to 
extend  the  import  ban  through  domestic  legisla- 
tion rather  than  Community  regulation;  Ireland 
and  Italy  dropped  the  import  ban  on  May  17,  but 
they  agreed  not  to  allow  Argentina  to  use  their 
countries  to  circumvent  the  import  ban  by  the 
other  member  states;  and  they  maintained  the 
arms  embargo.  On  April  14,  1982,  Argentina  had 
banned  imports  from  those  countries  which  sus- 
pended imports  from  Argentina. 

19  Source:  OAS  document  OEA/Ser.G 
CP/RES.359  (490/82).  This  resolution,  spon- 
sored by  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  and  Ecuador,  was 
adopted  by  consensus. 
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Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Malvinas  (Falkland)  Islands  is 
endangering  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere, 
and 

The  fundamental  principles  and  pur- 
poses established  in  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States20  include 
those  of  strengthening  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  continent,  preventing  possible 
causes  of  difficulties  and  ensuring  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes, 

THE  PERMANENT  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN 
STATES,  RESOLVES: 

1.  To  express  its  profound  concern  over 
the  serious  situation  that  the  Republic  of 
Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  now 
face. 

2.  To  express  its  fervent  hope  that  a 
rapid,  peaceful  solution  can  be  found  to  the 
disagreement  between  the  two  nations 
within  the  context  of  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law. 

3.  To  offer  its  friendly  cooperation  in 
the  peace  efforts  already  under  way,  in  the 
hope  of  contributing  in  this  way  to  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  dispute  that  will  avert 
once  and  for  all  the  danger  of  war  between 
countries  that  deserve  the  respect  of  the 
international  community. 


Document  628 

Statement  by  the  Representative  at  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
(Middendorf)  Before  the  OAS  Permanent 
Council,  April  20,  198221 

"It 

Seems  .  .  .  Inappropriate 
To  Seek  Consideration  of 
This  Matter  Within  the 
Rio  Treaty" 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  United  States  Delegation  is  deeply 


20  For  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  signed  at  Bogota,  April  30, 
1948,  entered  into  force  for  the  United  States, 
December  13,  1951,  see  2  UST  2394;  and  for  its 
amendment  of  February  27,  1967,  see  21  UST 
607. 

2i  Source:  OAS  document  OEA/Ser.G 
CP/ACTA  493/82  corr.  1,  pp.  29-30; printed  also 
in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  1982,  pp.  84- 
85. 


disturbed  by  the  implications  of  the  pro- 
posed action  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
discuss  here  today.  In  brief,  we  question 
whether  such  a  proposal  is  either  necessary 
or  appropriate  and  whether,  therefore,  it 
may  contribute  to  a  peaceful  settlement. 

We  would  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
come  before  the  OAS  today.  Nevertheless, 
if  a  majority  of  the  members  believes  the 
time  has  come  to  build  upon  our  work  of 
last  week  in  the  Permanent  Council,  there  is 
more  tha»  ample  basis  for  us  to  do  so  under 
the  OAS  Charter.  As  we  all  agreed  last  week 
in  the  resolution  put  forth  by  the  distin- 
guished representatives  of  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, and  Costa  Rica,22  and  approved  by  this 
body  by  consensus,  the  proper  role  for  our 
Organization  in  this  difficult  situation  is  to 
be  available  to  assist  the  ongoing  efforts  to 
reach  a  peaceful  solution  and  to  maintain 
our  availability  as  a  valuable  source  of  sup- 
port in  these  efforts.  Articles  59  and  60  of 
the  OAS  Charter  provide  an  entirely  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  this  entire  Organization  to 
serve  that  role.  Article  24  of  the  Charter 
expressly  contemplates  precisely  the  sort  of 
mechanisms  such  as  good  offices,  media- 
tion, conciliation,  and  investigation  that 
may  be  needed  in  this  case;  and  by  contrast, 
convocation  under  the  Rio  Treaty,23  as  is 
proposed  today,  seems  to  us  inappropriate 
for  the  present  context. 

At  a  time  when  Secretary  Haig  is  en- 
gaged in  an  ongoing  effort  to  promote  a 
peaceful  settlement  within  the  framework  of 
U.N.  Resolution  502,  which  we  are  anxious 
not  to  prejudice,  it  seems  to  my  govern- 
ment particularly  inappropriate  to  seek  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  within  the  Rio 
Treaty.  Despite  its  utility  for  peacekeeping 
purposes,  the  Rio  Treaty  is  generally 
viewed  as  an  instrument  for  developing  and 
implementing  collective  security  measures. 
While,  of  course,  there  has  been  no  sug- 
gestion whatsoever  that  we  consider  adopt- 
ing such  measures,  the  mere  fact  of  our 
meeting  under  the  Rio  Treaty  rubric  will 
inevitably  cast  the  activities  of  this  group  in 
an  unhelpful  confrontational  light.  So,  it 
occurs  to  us,  that  we  could  avoid  such  an 
unfortunate  cast  to  our  deliberations  and 
achieve  our  purposes  equally  well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  not  better,  by  meeting  under 
the  OAS  Charter,  and  accordingly  it  is  the 


22  Supra. 

23  For  text  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  (Rio  Treaty),  signed  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  September  2,  1947,  entered  into  force 
for  the  United  States,  December  3,  1948,  see  4 
Bevans  559. 
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intention  of  my  delegation  to  abstain  on  the 
proposed  resolution  under  consideration.24 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Document  629 


Resolution  360  (493/82),  Adopted  by  the 
OAS  Permanent  Council,  April  20,  198225 


Convocation  of  the 
Twentieth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Rio  Treaty 

WHEREAS: 

In  its  note  dated  April  19,  1982,26  the 
Government  of  Argentina  requested  convo- 
cation of  the  Organ  of  Consultation,  pursu- 
ant to  Article  6  of  the  Inter- American  Trea- 
ty of  Reciprocal  Assistance,27  to  consider 
the  measures  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
take  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  hemisphere,  and 

The  Permanent  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  has  heard  the  state- 
ment by  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
Argentina28  denouncing  a  grave  situation 
that  threatens  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
hemisphere  and  that  affects  the  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity  of  his  country,  and 
describing  the  measures  that  the  Argentine 
Government  has  adopted  in  exercise  of  the 
right  of  legitimate  self-defense, 

THE  PERMANENT  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN 
STATES  RESOLVES: 


24  Infra. 

25  Source:  OAS  document  OEA/Ser.G 
CP/RES.  360  (493/82)  corr.  1.  This  resolution, 
sponsored  by  Argentina,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
18  to  0,  with  3  abstentions  (including  the  United 
States). 

26  For  text  of  the  note  from  Raul  A.  Quijano, 
Permanent  Representative  of  Argentina  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  to  Francisco 
Bustillo,  Uruguayan  Chairman  of  the  OAS  Perma- 
nent Council,  see  OAS  document 
OEA/Ser.F/11.20  Doc.  6/82. 

27  Reference  is  to  the  Rio  Treaty,  regarding 
which  see  footnote  23  above. 

28  For  text  of  the  statement  of  April  20,  1982, 
by  Ambassador  Quijano,  see  OAS  document 
OEA/Ser.G  CP/ACTA  493/82  corr.l,  pp.  4-13. 


1 .  To  convene  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
and  in  accordance  with  Article  70  of  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  this  Permanent 
Council,29  to  consider  the  grave  situation 
that  has  arisen  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

2.  To  decide  that  the  Organ  of  Consul- 
tation shall  meet  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
General  Secretariat  of  the  Organization  on 
April  26,  1982,  at  10  a.m. 

3.  To  constitute  itself  and  to  act  provi- 
sionally as  Organ  of  Consultation,  pursuant 
to  Article  1 2  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 


Document  630 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
Before  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Rio  Treaty,  April  26,  1982™ 

Inappropriateness  of 
Collective  Security  Under 
the  Rio  Treaty  in  the 
Falkland  Islands  Dispute 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  colleagues, 
special   delegates,   ladies   and   gentlemen: 

We  meet  here  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas 
at  a  time  when  we  are  reminded  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere's  tradition  of  democ- 
racy, its  record  of  achievement,  and  its 
devotion  to  peace.  The  Organization  of 
American  States  is  the  living  testimony  that 
our  cooperation  can  be  a  force  for  interna- 


29  Article  70  of  the  Permanent  Council's  Rules 
of  Procedure  provides  that  the  Permanent  Coun- 
cil shall  decide  by  the  vote  of  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  states  that  have  ratified  the  Inter- American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  whether  the 
Meeting  of  Consultation  should  be  held.  For  text, 
see  OAS  Permanent  Council,  Rules  of  Procedure  of 
the  Permanent  Council  (OEA/Ser.G 

CP/doc.l  112/80,  October  1,  1980  (Washington: 
OAS  General  Secretariat,  1980)),  p.  19. 

so  Source:  OAS  document  OEA/Ser.F/II.20 
Doc.  20/82,  pp.  21-23;  also  printed  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  June  1982,  pp.  85-86. 
Secretary  Haig  spoke  at  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Rio  Treaty  which  convened  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas  at  the  OAS  General  Secretariat  in  Wash- 
ington at  4:05  p.m. 
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tional  progress.  Clearly,  a  vigorous  inter- 
American  system  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  this  hemisphere. 

These  facts  must  be  uppermost  in  our 
minds  as  we  consider  how  best  to  advance 
toward  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  South 
Atlantic  controversy.  All  of  us  know  that  we 
are  dealing  today  with  an  enormously  dif- 
ficult and  sensitive  problem.  Both  the  Re- 
public of  Argentina  and  the  United  King- 
dom assert  that  their  rights  to  the  Islands 
have  been  denied.  Argentina  is  motivated 
by  a  deep  national  commitment  to  establish 
possession  of  the  Islands.  It  is  frustrated  by 
years  of  what  it  considers  to  be  fruitless 
negotiation.  Britain  emphasizes  its  long- 
standing possession  of  the  Islands  and  as- 
serts that  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  must 
be  respected  in  any  lasting  settlement. 

To  understand  these  competing  claims 
and  the  emotions  on  both  sides  does  not 
mean  to  pass  judgment  on  their  validity. 
But  this  organization — and  the  world  com- 
munity— long  ago  made  the  judgment  that 
force  should  not  be  used  to  solve  interna- 
tional disputes.  We  shall  all  suffer  if  this 
fundamental  principle  of  both  the  interna- 
tional order  and  hemispheric  order,  which 
the  Rio  Treaty  was  designed  to  protect,  is 
ignored.  I  think  all  of  us  are  aware  of  how 
many  members  of  the  OAS  are  involved  in  a 
dispute  over  territory  with  one  or  more  of 
their  neighbors. 

In  the  current  conflict,  the  surest  guide 
to  a  peaceful  settlement  is  to  be  found  in 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
502.  It  requires  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities,  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  Ar- 
gentine forces  on  the  Islands,  and  that  the 
resolution  of  the  problem  be  sought 
through  diplomacy.  These  three  points 
form  the  indispensable  basis  for  a  solution: 
They  form  an  integrated  whole.  They  have 
been  accepted  by  both  parties  or  at  least 
have  not  been  rejected  by  either  of  them. 

In  support  of  Resolution  502,  the  United 
States  has  offered  its  assistance  to  both 
Britain  and  Argentina.  We  have  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  friendship  with  both  countries. 
Heartened  by  the  confidence  of  both 
governments,  for  the  past  3  weeks  I  have 
pursued  the  possibilities  of  averting  wider 
conflict  and  a  framework  for  a  peaceful 
settlement,  here  in  Washington,  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  in  London.  These  discussions 
have  been  long  and  difficult.  They  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  in  the  context  of 
this  anguishing  controversy.  President  Rea- 
gan believes  that  the  United  States  has 
perhaps  a  unique  ability  to  assist  the  par- 


ties. Under  his  direction,  I  have  made  my- 
self available  to  both,  accepting  their  invita- 
tions to  sound  out  their  views  and  suggest- 
ing avenues  to  approach  a  framework  of 
peace. 

Throughout  this  arduous  period,  we 
have  been  aware  that  the  stakes  for  the 
international  community,  the  Americas,  and 
the  two  countries  are  very  great.  Continued 
military  action  will  exact  a  heavy  price.  The 
enemies  of  the  West  could  find  fresh  oppor- 
tunities to  seek  that  position  of  influence  on 
the  mainland  of  the  Americas  they  have  so 
long  sought. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  crisis  has  reached 
a  critical  point.  New  military  action  has 
taken  place.  Unless  a  settlement  can  be 
found  in  the  next  few  days,  more  intensive 
fighting  is  likely  to  occur. 

The  conflict  over  the  Islands  affects  us 
all.  As  we  consider  what  we  can  do  to  help 
the  situation,  let  us  recall  these  points: 

First,  there  has  been  a  use  of  force  by  an 
American  state  already  followed  by  a  U.N. 
Security  Council  resolution  which  clearly 
sets  forth  the  basis  for  a  peaceful  solution. 
While  we  should  take  advantage  of  the 
peaceful  settlement  procedures  available  to 
us  in  this  forum,  it  would  be  neither  appro- 
priate nor  effective  to  treat  this  dispute 
within  the  collective  security  framework  im- 
plied by  the  Rio  Treaty. 

Second,  any  resolution  considered  for 
adoption  by  the  foreign  ministers  should  be 
examined  against  the  criteria  of  whether  it 
contributes  to  the  peace  process,  whether  it 
impairs  the  peace  efforts  already  endorsed 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
whether  it  strengthens  the  ability  of  this 
organization  to  contribute  in  the  future  to 
easing  crises. 

Our  participation  in  the  inter-American 
system  pledges  us  to  strengthen  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  hemisphere.  In  the 
search  for  a  solution  that  both  parties  can 
accept  with  honor  and  responsibility,  the 
United  States  remains  at  the  disposition  of 
the  parties.  At  this  critical  hour,  we  are 
redoubling  our  peace  efforts.  WTith  your 
help,  we  may  succeed.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Document  631 

Memorandum  of  Agreement,  Proposed  by  the 
United  States  to  Argentina  ana  the  United 
Kingdom,  April  21,  1982" 

Proposal  for  an  Interim 
Settlement  and 
Negotiation  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  Dispute 

Preamble: 

On  the  basis  of  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  502,  and  the  will  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  resolve  the  controversy  which  has 
arisen  between  them,  renouncing  the  use  of 
force,  both  Governments  agree  on  the  fol- 
lowing steps,  which  form  an  integrated 
whole: 

PARAGRAPH   1 

1.  Effective  on  the  signature  of  this 
Agreement  by  both  Governments,  there 
shall  be  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. 

PARAGRAPH  2 

2.  Beginning  at  0000  hours  local  time  of 
the  day  after  the  day  on  which  this  Agree- 
ment is  signed,  and  pending  a  definitive 
settlement,  the  Republic  of  Argentina  and 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  not  introduce  or 
deploy  forces  into  the  zones  (hereinafter, 
"zones"),  defined  by  circles  of  150  nautical 
miles'  radius  from  the  following  coordinate 
points  (hereinafter,  "coordinate  points"): 


3»  Source:  OAS  document  OEA/Ser.F/II.20 
Doc.  74/82,  May  28,  1982;  also  printed  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  October  1982,  pp.  85-86. 
The  copy  printed  here  was  transmitted  by  letter 
(undated)  from  Ambassador  J.  William  Mid- 
dendorf  II,  Delegate  to  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Rio  Treaty,  to  Estanislao  Valdes  Otero,  Uruguay- 
an President  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consul- 
tation, for  circulation  among  the  delegations  ac- 
credited to  that  meeting. 

According  to  a  clarification  attached  to  the 
transcript  of  the  Department  of  State  Daily  Press 
Briefing  of  April  28,  1982,  identical  proposals 
were  sent  to  London  and  Buenos  Aires  simultane- 
ously overnight  between  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
April  26-27,  1982.  This  represented  some  minor 
adjustments  of  the  draft  proposals  given  to  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Pym  when  he  departed  Wash- 
ington on  April  23,  1982.  (Office  of  Press  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State) 


A)  Lat.  51°40'  S 

Long.  59°30'  W 

B)  Lat.  54°20'  S 

Long.  36°40'  W 

C)  Lat.  57°40'  S 

Lang.  26°30'  W 

2.1.  Within  24  hours  of  the  date  of  this 
Agreement,  the  United  Kingdom  will  sus- 
pend enforcement  of  its  "zone  of  exclu- 
sion" and  Argentina  will  suspend  opera- 
tions in  the  same  area. 

2.2.  Within  24  hours  of  the  date  of  this 
Agreement,  Argentina  and  the  United 
Kingdom  will  commence  the  withdrawal  of 
their  forces  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing details: 

2.2.1.  Within  seven  days  from  the  date 
of  this  Agreement,  Argentina  and  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  shall  each  have  withdrawn 
one-half  of  their  military  and  security  forces 
present  in  the  zones  on  the  date  of  this 
Agreement,  including  related  equipment 
and  armaments.  Within  the  same  time  peri- 
od, the  United  Kingdom  naval  task  force 
will  stand  off  at  a  distance  equivalent  to 
seven  days'  sailing  time  (at  12  knots)  from 
any  of  the  coordinate  points,  and  Argentine 
forces  that  have  been  withdrawn  shall  be 
placed  in  a  condition  such  that  they  could 
not  be  reinserted  with  their  equipment  and 
armament  in  less  than  seven  days. 

2.2.2.  Within  fifteen  days  from  the  date 
of  this  Agreement,  Argentina  shall  remove 
all  of  its  remaining  forces  from  the  zones 
and  redeploy  them  to  their  usual  operating 
areas  or  normal  duties.  Within  the  same 
period,  the  United  Kingdom  shall  likewise 
remove  all  of  its  remaining  forces  from  the 
zones  and  shall  redeploy  such  forces  and 
the  naval  task  force  and  submarines  to  their 
usual  operating  areas  or  normal  duties. 

2.3.  In  accordance  with  its  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance of  even  date,  the  United  States 
shall  verify  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  and  the  two  Govern- 
ments agree  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
United  States  in  facilitating  this  verification. 

PARAGRAPH  3 

3.  From  the  date  of  this  Agreement,  the 
two  Governments  will  initiate  the  necessary 
procedures  to  terminate  simultaneously, 
and  without  delay,  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial measures  adopted  in  connection  with 
the  current  controversy,  including  restric- 
tions relating  to  travel,  transportation,  com- 
munications, and  transfers  of  funds  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  United  King- 
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dom  at  the  same  time  shall  request  the 
European  Community  and  third  countries 
that  have  adopted  similar  measures  to  ter- 
minate them. 


PARAGRAPH  4 

4.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Argentina 
shall  each  appoint,  and  the  United  States 
has  indicated  its  agreement  to  appoint,  a 
representative  to  constitute  a  Special  Inter- 
im Authority  (hereinafter  "the  Authority") 
which  shall  verify  compliance  with  the  obli- 
gations in  this  Agreement  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  paragraph  2),  and  undertake  such 
other  responsibilities  as  are  assigned  to  it 
under  this  Agreement  or  the  separate  Pro- 
tocol regarding  the  Authority  signed  this 
date.  Each  representative  may  be  supported 
by  a  staff  of  not  more  than  ten  persons  on 
the  islands. 


PARAGRAPH  5 

5.1  Pending  a  definitive  settlement,  all 
decisions,  laws  and  regulations  hereafter 
adopted  by  the  local  administration  on  the 
islands  shall  be  submitted  to  and  expedi- 
tiously ratified  by  the  Authority,  except  in 
the  event  that  the  Authority  deems  such 
decisions,  laws  or  regulations  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  Agreement  or  its  implementation.  The 
traditional  local  administration  shall  con- 
tinue, except  that  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Councils  shall  be  enlarged  to  include: 

(A)  two  representatives  appointed  by 
the  Argentine  Government  to  serve  in  the 
Executive  Council;  and 

(B)  representatives  in  each  Council  of 
the  Argentine  population  whose  period  of 
residence  on  the  islands  is  equal  to  that 
required  of  others  entitled  to  representa- 
tion, in  proportion  to  their  population,  sub- 
ject to  there  being  at  least  one  such  repre- 
sentative in  each  Council.  Such  representa- 
tives of  the  resident  Argentine  population 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  Authority. 

The  flags  of  each  of  the  constituent 
members  of  the  Authority  shall  be  flown  at 
its  headquarters. 

5.2  Pending  a  definitive  settlement,  nei- 
ther Government  shall  take  any  action  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Agreement  or  its 
implementation . 

PARAGRAPH  6 

6.1  Pending  a  definitive  settlement,  tra- 
vel, transportation,  movement  of  persons 


and,  as  may  be  related  thereto,  residence 
and  ownership  and  disposition  of  property, 
communications  and  commerce  between 
the  mainland  and  the  islands  shall,  on  a 
non-discriminatory  basis,  be  promoted  and 
facilitated.  The  Authority  shall  propose  to 
the  two  Governments  for  adoption  appro- 
priate measures  on  such  matters.  Such  pro- 
posals shall  simultaneously  be  transmitted 
to  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils 
for  their  views.  The  two  Governments  un- 
dertake to,  respond  promptly  to  such  pro- 
posals. The  Authority  shall  monitor  the 
implementation  of  all  such  proposals 
adopted. 

6.2  The  provisions  of  paragraph  6.1 
shall  in  no  way  prejudice  the  rights  and 
guarantees  which  have  heretofore  been  en- 
joyed by  the  inhabitants  on  the  islands,  in 
particular  rights  relating  to  freedom  of 
opinion,  religion,  expression,  teaching, 
movement,  property,  employment,  family, 
customs,  and  cultural  ties  with  countries  of 
origin. 

PARAGRAPH  7 

7.  December  31,  1982  will  conclude  the 
interim  period  during  which  the  two 
Governments  shall  complete  negotiations 
on  removal  of  the  islands  from  the  list  of 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories  under 
Chapter  XI  of  the  United  Nations  Charter32 
and  on  mutually  agreed  conditions  for  their 
definitive  status,  including  due  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  and  for  the 
principle  of  territorial  integrity,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  in  light  of  the 
relevant  Resolutions  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  The  negotiations 
hereabove  referred  to  shall  begin  within 
fifteen  days  of  the  signature  of  the  present 
Agreement. 

PARAGRAPH  8 

8.  In  order  to  assist  them  in  bringing 
their  negotiations  to  a  mutually  satisfactory 


32  For  text  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  signed  at  San 
Francisco,  June  26,  1945,  entered  into  force  for 
the  United  States,  October  24,  1945,  see  3  Bevans 
1153.  For  the  list  of  Non-Self-Governing  Territo- 
ries under  Chapter  XI  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  see 
U.N.  document  A/3 7/23  (Part  I),  October  8, 
1982,  "Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Situation  With  Regard  to  the  Implementation  of 
the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence 
to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples"  (covering  its 
work  during  1982),  Chapter  I,  paragraph  58,  pp. 
24-25. 
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settlement  by  the  date  stipulated  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  Authority  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, make  specific  proposals  and  recommen- 
dations as  early  as  practicable  to  the  two 
Governments,  including  proposals  and 
recommendations  on: 

8.1  The  manner  of  taking  into  account 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  islanders, 
insofar  as  islands  with  a  settled  population 
are  concerned,  based  on  the  results  of  a 
sounding  of  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants, 
with  respect  to  such  issues  relating  to  the 
negotiations,  and  conducted  in  such  man- 
ner, as  the  Authority  may  determine; 

8.2  Issues  relating  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  islands,  including 
opportunities  for  joint  cooperation  and  the 
role  of  the  Falkland  Islands  Company;  and 

8.3  Such  other  matters  as  the  two 
Governments  may  request,  including  possi- 
ble arrangements  for  compensation  of 
islanders,  or  matters  on  which  the  Authority 
may  wish  to  comment  in  light  of  its  experi- 
ence in  discharging  its  responsibilities 
under  this  Agreement. 

8.4  The  Governments  have  agreed  on 
the  procedure  in  sub-paragraph  8.1  without 
prejudice  to  their  respective  positions  on 
the  legal  weight  to  be  accorded  such  opin- 
ion in  reaching  a  definitive  settlement. 

PARAGRAPH  9 

9.  Should  the  Governments  nonetheless 
be  unable  to  conclude  the  negotiations  by 
December  31,  1982,  the  United  States  has 
indicated  that,  on  the  request  of  both 
Governments,  it  would  be  prepared  at  such 
time  to  seek  to  resolve  the  dispute  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  the  request  by  making 
specific  proposals  for  a  settlement  and  by 
directly  conducting  negotiations  between 
the  Governments  on  the  basis  of  proce- 
dures that  it  shall  formulate.  The  two 
Governments  agree  to  respond  within  one 
month  to  any  formal  proposals  or  recom- 
mendations submitted  to  them  by  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


PARAGRAPH   10 

10.  This    Agreement    shall    enter    into 
force  on  the  date  of  signature. 


Document  632 

Resolution  I,  Adopted  by  the  Twentieth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  April  28, 
1982" 

Appeal  for  Peaceful 
Settlement  of  the  Conflict 
Over  the  Malvinas 
(Falkland)  Islands 

THE  TWENTIETH  MEETING  OF 
CONSULTATION  OF  MINISTERS  OF 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  CONSIDERING: 

The  principles  of  inter- American  solidar- 
ity and  cooperation  and  the  need  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  any  situation  that  en- 
dangers the  peace  of  the  Americas; 

That  a  dangerous  confrontation  has  aris- 
en between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  which  was  aggravated 
today  by  the  events  that  have  arisen  from 
the  presence  of  the  British  navy  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  within  the  security  region 
referred  to  in  Article  4  of  the  Rio  Treaty; 

That  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  is 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  hemisphere,  which,  in  the  case  that 
has  arisen,  requires  ensuring  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  dispute; 

That  to  facilitate  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  dispute,  it  is  urgent  that  hostilities 
cease,  since  they  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
hemisphere  and  may  reach  unforeseeable 
proportions; 

That  it  is  an  unchanging  principle  of  the 
inter-American  system  that  peace  be  pre- 
served and  that  all  the  American  states 
unanimously    reject    the    intervention    of 


33  Source:  OAS  document  OEA/Ser.F/II.20 
Doc.  28/82  rev.  3.  This  resolution,  drafted  by  a 
working  group  headed  by  Bolivian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Gonzalo  Romero  Alvarez  Garcia,  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  17  to  0,  with  4  abstentions  (including 
the  United  States).  The  second  plenary  session 
convened  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  at  the  OAS 
General  Secretariat  in  Washington  at  1 1 :30  a.m. 
Earlier  on  April  28,  1982,  in  the  General  Commit- 
tee, Herbert  B.  Thompson,  U.S.  Alternate  Repre- 
sentative to  the  OAS.  said  that  the  United  States 
had  abstained  because  it  could  not  express  its 
views  on  the  resolution  during  Secretary  Haig's 
peace  efforts.  (OAS  document  OEA/Ser.F/II.20 
Doc.  27/82,  p.  21) 
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extra-continental  or  continental  armed 
forces  in  any  of  the  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere; 

That  Argentina's  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Malvinas  (Falkland)  Islands,  as 
stated  in  some  important  resolutions 
passed  by  various  international  forums,  in- 
cluding the  Declaration  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Juridical  Committee  on  January  16, 
1976, M  which  states:  "That  the  Republic  of 
Argentina  has  an  undeniable  right  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Malvinas  Islands," 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  and 

That  the  peace  efforts  being  made  with 
the  consent  of  the  parties  must  be  empha- 
sized, and  that  inter-American  solidarity 
contributes  to  that  objective,  and 

HAVING  SEEN: 

Resolution  502  (1982)  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  all  of  whose 
terms  must  be  fulfilled;  Resolution  359  of 
April  13,  1982,  adopted  by  the  Permanent 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,35  and  the  Declaration  adopted  unan- 
imously by  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  Twentieth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  (Doc.  14/82), 36 
and  in  conformity  with  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 

RESOLVES: 

1 .  To  urge  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  immediately  to  cease  the  hostilities 
it  is  carrying  on  within  the  security  region 
defined  by  Article  4  of  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  and  also  to 
refrain  from  any  act  that  may  affect  inter- 
American  peace  and  security. 

2.  To  urge  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Argentina  likewise  to  refrain  from 
taking  any  action  that  may  exacerbate  the 
situation. 


34  For  text  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee  of  January  16, 
1976,  see  OAS  Inter- American  Juridical  Commit- 
tee, Rio  de  Janeiro,  Work  Accomplished  by  the  Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee  During  Its  Regular  Meet- 
ing Held  From  January  12  to  February  13,  1976 
(OEA/Ser.Q/IV.12  CJI-27  (Washington:  OAS 
General  Secretariat,  1976)),  pp.  19-22. 

35  For  text,  see  document  627. 

36  The  Declaration  adopted  on  April  26,  1982, 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  taking  into  account 
Resolution  359  of  the  Permanent  Council  and  the 
serious  situation  that  has  brought  about  this  meet- 
ing, urges  that  peace  be  maintained  in  the  hemi- 
sphere and  that  law  prevail  as  a  basis  for  interna- 
tional relations."  (OAS  document 
OEA/Ser.F/II.20  Doc.  14/82) 


3.  To  urge  those  governments  im- 
mediately to  call  a  truce  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  resume  and  proceed  normally 
with  the  negotiation  aimed  at  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  conflict,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  the  Re- 
public of  Argentina  over  the  Malvinas  (Fal- 
kland) Islands  and  the  interests  of  the  islan- 
ders. 

4.  To  express  the  willingness  of  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  to  lend  support, 
through  whatever  means  it  considers  advis- 
able, to  the  new  initiatives  being  advanced 
at  the  regional  or  world  level,  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties,  which  are  directed 
toward  the  just  and  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  problem. 

5.  To  take  note  of  the  information  re- 
ceived about  the  important  negotiations  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  express  its  wishes  that 
they  will  be  an  effective  contribution  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

6.  To  deplore  the  adoption  by  members 
of  the  European  Economic  Community  and 
other  states  of  coercive  measures  of  an 
economic  and  political  nature,  which  are 
prejudicial  to  the  Argentine  nation  and  to 
urge  them  to  lift  those  measures,  indicating 
that  they  constitute  a  serious  precedent, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  covered  by  Reso- 
lution 502  (1982)  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  and  are  incompatible  with 
the  Charters  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
the  OAS  and  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).3? 

7.  To  instruct  the  President  of  the 
Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consultation  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  transmit  the  appeal  con- 
tained in  operative  paragraphs  1 ,  2  and  3  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  and  of  the  Republic  of 
Argentina,  and  also  to  inform  them,  on 
behalf  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Amer- 
icas, that  he  is  fully  confident  that  this 
appeal  will  be  received  for  the  sake  of  peace 
in  the  region  and  in  the  world. 

8.  To  instruct  the  President  of  the 
Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consultation  im- 
mediately to  present  this  resolution  for- 
mally to  the  Chairman  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council,  so  that  he  may  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Council.38 


37  For  text  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  concluded  at  Geneva,  October 
30,  1947,  entered  into  force  for  the  United  States, 
January  1,  1948,  see  4  Bevans  639. 

3»  For  text  of  the  letter  of  April  28,  1982,  from 
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9.  To  keep  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  open,  especially  to  oversee 
faithful  compliance  with  this  resolution,  and 
to  take  such  additional  measures  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  restore  and  preserve 
peace  and  settle  the  conflict  by  peaceful 
means. 


Document  633 

Letter  From  the  Argentine  Foreign  Minister 
(Costa  Mendez)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Haig),  April  29,  1982" 

Argentine  Reservations 
Regarding  the 
Memorandum  of 
Agreement  Proposed  by 
the  United  States 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  of  State:  We  have 
carefully  reviewed  the  document  you  sent 
us40  and  have  compared  it  with  our  previous 
proposals  and  with  the  viewpoints  we  have 
maintained  in  our  various  meetings.  From 
that  review,  significant  differences  have 
emerged,  some  of  which  give  rise  to  dif- 
ficulties that  it  is  essential  to  overcome. 

As  my  Government  has  already  stated  to 
you,  the  objective  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment has  set  is  recognition  of  its  sovereign- 
ty over  the  Malvinas  Islands.  This  central 
element  of  our  discussions  is  the  ultimate 
justification  of  the  actions  taken  by  my 
country,  and  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  tell 
you  many  times,  constitutes  for  us  an  un- 
renounceable  goal. 

Along  with  the  question  of  sovereignty, 
the  current  crisis  gives  rise  immediately  to 
the  need  to  establish  a  provisional  regime 


the  President  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Es- 
tanislao  Valdes  Otero,  to  the  President  of  the  U.N. 
Security  Council,  Kamanda  wa  Kamanda,  see  U.N. 
document  S/ 15008. 

39  Source:  OAS  document  OEA/Ser.F/II.20 
Doc.  78/82,  May  28,  1982,  pp.  2-3;  also  printed  in 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  1982,  pp. 
86-87.  The  copy  printed  here  was  attached  to  a 
note  of  May  28,  1982,  from  Costa  Mendez  to  the 
President  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Rio 
Treaty,  Estanislao  Valdes  Otero,  Foreign  Minister 
of  Uruguay.  For  that  note,  see  document  646. 

40  Reference  is  to  the  U.S.  proposal  of  April  27, 
1982;  for  text,  see  document  631. 


for  administration  of  the  islands,  as  an 
essential  step  in  the  process  of  separating 
the  two  military  forces  and  as  a  reasonable 
pause  in  the  face  of  the  logical  impossibility 
of  formalizing  their  final  fate  at  this  time. 

The  conversations  we  have  held  have 
been  based  primarily  on  these  two  ques- 
tions— recognition  of  sovereignty  and  a 
provisional  administrative  regime.  Solution 
of  the  remaining  problems  will  be  simpler  if 
there  is  agreement  on  the  two  points  that  I 
have  just  mentioned. 

The  one  certain  thing  is  that  the  two  are 
intimately  connected  to  each  other.  To  the 
extent  that  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
recognition  of  our  sovereignty  are  im- 
precise, for  us  it  is  necessary — if  we  do  not 
want  to  return  to  the  frustrating  situation 
that  prevailed  before  April  2 — to  establish 
mechanisms  that  give  us  broader  powers  in 
administration  of  the  islands. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  if  it  were 
clear  that  Argentina's  sovereignty  would  be 
recognized  in  the  end,  then  we  could  be 
more  flexible  regarding  the  matter  of  tem- 
porary administration. 

The  document  sent  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  falls  short  of  Argentine  demands  and 
does  not  satisfy  its  minimal  aspirations  for 
either  of  the  two  points.  To  the  contrary, 
unfavorable  changes  have  been  made  to 
both.  The  number  of  Argentine  representa- 
tives involved  in  administration  of  the  is- 
lands has  been  decreased,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  expanding  my  country's  control  in 
the  event  that  negotiations  on  the  basic 
issue  go  on  endlessly  without  a  solution  has 
been  barred.  Thus  we  are  faced  with  the 
real  possibility  of  establishing  a  predomi- 
nantly British  administration  with  no  fixed 
expiration  date. 

As  concerns  the  matter  of  sovereignty, 
the  concept  of  territorial  integrity  has  been 
stripped  of  all  meaning.  Further,  the  new 
element  of  a  virtual  referendum  to  deter- 
mine the  "wishes"  of  the  inhabitants  has 
been  introduced  in  open  opposition  to 
United  Nations  Resolution  206541  and  the 


41  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  2065 
(XX)  of  December  16,  1965,  invited  Argentina 
and  the  United  Kingdom  to  negotiate  a  peaceful 
solution  to  their  dispute  over  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Islands,  "Bearing  in  mind  the  provisions  and 
objectives  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  General  Assembly  resolution  1514  (XV) 
and  the  interests  of  the  population  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  (Malvinas)."  For  text,  see  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  Official  Records:  Twentieth 
Session,  Supplement  No.  14  (A/6014),  Resolutions 
Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  During  Its  Twentieth 
Session,  21  September-22  December  1965  (New  York), 
p.  57. 
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unwavering  position  sustained  by  Argenti- 
na. 

The  Secretary  knows  that  we  cannot  ac- 
cept these  changes.  In  my  opinion,  other 
formulas  must  be  found.  For  this  effort,  we 
will  always  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secre- 
tary. These  formulas  should  provide  for  the 
balance  that  I  referred  to  above  in  order  to 
weigh  properly  the  data  relating  to  the 
matter  of  sovereignty  against  the  provisions 
regulating  temporary  administration  of  the 
islands.  These  provisions  should  have  a 
fixed  term  and  include  gradually  larger  Ar- 
gentine participation  or,  in  lieu  of  this,  the 
provisions  should  be  made  precise  enough 
to  offer  security  for  recognition  of  Argenti- 
na's rights  within  a  specific  period. 

If  Argentina's  position  were  encom- 
passed, agreement  would  be  facilitated 
enormously  and  the  final  text  of  the  docu- 
ment would  not  pose  any  insurmountable 
problems. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  your  arduous 
and  difficult  negotiations. 

Accept,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  renewed  as- 
surances of  my  highest  consideration. 

Nicanor  Costa  Mindez 


Document  634 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig), 
April  30,  1982*2 

Economic  Sanctions 
Against  Argentina  and 
Offer  of  Materiel  Support 
to  the  United  Kingdom 

The  South  Atlantic  crisis  is  about  to 
enter  a  new  and  dangerous  phase,  in  which 
large-scale  military  action  is  likely.  I  would 
like  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  what  we  have 
done,  why,  and  what  we  must  do  now. 

We  have  made  a  determined  effort  to 
restore  peace  through  implementation  of 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  502.  That 


42  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
150,  April  30,  1982;  printed  also  in  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  June  1982,  pp.  87-88.  Dean  Fischer, 
Department  of  State  Spokesman,  introduced  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  11:30  a.m. 


resolution  calls  for  an  end  to  hostilities,  the 
withdrawal  of  Argentine  forces  from  the 
Islands;  and  a  diplomatic  settlement  of  the 
fundamental  dispute. 

The  United  States  made  this  extraordi- 
nary effort  because  the  stakes  in  human 
lives  and  international  order  required  it. 
From  the  outset,  the  United  States  has  been 
guided  by  the  basic  principle  of  the  rule  of 
law  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
The  collapse  of  that  principle  could  only 
bring  chaos  and  suffering. 

We  also  made  this  effort  because  the 
crisis  raised  the  vital  issues  of  hemispheric 
solidarity  at  a  time  when  the  Communist 
adversaries  seek  positions  of  influence  on 
the  mainland  of  the  Americas,  and  latent 
territorial  disputes  in  much  of  the  hemi- 
sphere called  for  unity  and  the  resolute 
defense  of  principle.  We  acted  as  well  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  the  confidence 
of  the  parties.  The  United  Kingdom  is  our 
closest  ally,  and  Prime  Minister  Thatcher's 
government  looked  to  us  to  pursue  a  peace- 
ful solution.  We  have  also  recently  devel- 
oped a  better  relationship  with  Argentina  as 
part  of  our  success  in  revitalizing  the  com- 
munity of  American  states.  President  Gal- 
tieri  also  requested  our  involvement. 

Under  the  direction  of  President  Reagan, 
I  participated  in  many  days  of  intense 
discussions  with  the  parties  in  the  search  of 
a  framework  for  implementing  U.N.  Securi- 
ty Council  Resolution  502.  Our  initial  aim 
was  to  clarify  the  position  of  the  parties  and 
to  offer  suggestions  on  how  those  positions 
might  be  reconciled.  We  took  no  position 
on  the  merits  of  either  the  British  or  Argen- 
tine claims  to  the  Islands.  As  the  prospects 
for  more  intense  hostilities  arose,  we  put 
forth  an  American  proposal.43  It  represent- 
ed our  best  estimate  of  what  the  two  parties 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  accept, 
and  was  based  squarely  on  our  own  princi- 
ples and  concern  for  the  rule  of  law. 

We  regard  this  as  a  fair  and  a  sound 
proposal.  It  involves  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, withdrawal  of  both  Argentine  and  Brit- 
ish forces,  termination  of  sanctions, 
establishment  of  a  United  States-United 
Kingdom-Argentine  interim  authority  to 
maintain  the  agreement,  continuation  of 
the  traditional  local  administration  with  Ar- 
gentine participation,  procedures  for  en- 
couraging cooperation  in  the  development 
of  the  Islands,  and  a  framework  for  negotia- 
tions on  a  final  settlement,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  interests  of  both  sides  and  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 


43  For  text,  see  document  631. 
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We  had  reason  to  hope  that  the  United 
Kingdom  would  consider  a  settlement 
along  the  lines  of  our  proposal,  but  Argen- 
tina informed  us  yesterday  that  it  could  not 
accept  it.44  Argentina's  position  remains 
that  it  must  receive  an  assurance  now  of 
eventual  sovereignty  or  an  immediate  de 
facto  role  in  governing  the  Islands  which 
would  lead  to  sovereignty. 

For  its  part,  the  British  Government  has 
continued  to  affirm  the  need  to  respect  the 
views  of  the  inhabitants  in  any  settlement. 

The  United  States  has  thus  far  refrained 
from  adopting  measures  in  response  to  the 
seizure  of  the  Islands  that  could  have  inter- 
fered with  our  ability  to  work  with  both 
sides  in  the  search  for  peace. 

The  British  Government  has  shown  com- 
plete understanding  for  this  position.  Now, 
however,  in  light  of  Argentina's  failure  to 
accept  a  compromise,  we  must  take  con- 
crete steps  to  underscore  that  the  United 
States  cannot  and  will  not  condone  the  use 
of  unlawful  force  to  resolve  disputes. 

The  President  has  therefore  ordered  the 
suspension  of  all  military  exports  to  Argen- 
tina, the  withholding  of  certification  of  Ar- 
gentine eligibility  for  military  sales,45  the 
suspension  of  new  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  and  guarantees,  and  the  suspension 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  guaran- 
tees. 

The  President  has  also  directed  that  the 
United  States  will  respond  positively  for 
requests  to  materiel  support  for  British 
forces.  There  will,  of  course,  be  no  direct 
U.S.  military  involvement. 

American  policy  will  continue  to  be  guid- 
ed by  our  concerns  for  the  rule  of  law  and 
our  desire  to  facilitate  an  early  and  fair 
settlement.  The  United  States  remains 
ready  to  assist  the  parties  in  finding  that 
settlement.  A  strictly  military  outcome  can- 
not endure  over  time.  In  the  end,  there  will 
have  to  be  a  negotiated  outcome  acceptable 
to  the  interested  parties.  Otherwise,  we  will 
all  face  unending  hostility  and  insecurity  in 
the  South  Atlantic. 


44  For  the  text  of  the  letter  from  Argentine 
Foreign  Minister  Costa  Mendez  to  Secretary  Haig 
of  April  29,  1982,  see  supra. 

45  Reference  is  to  the  Presidential  certification 
required  by  section  725b  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Act  of  1981,  P.L.  97- 
113,  approved  December  29,  1981;  for  text,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981, 
document  720. 


Document  635 

Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Conference,  April  30,  1982™ 

The  Falkland  Islands 
Situation 

Senior  State  Department  Official.  I 
thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  refresh  your 
memories  a  little  bit  so  you  have  some 
historic  background  before  we  go  to  your 
questions.  First,  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Falklands/Malvinas  issue,  there 
have  been  some  17  years  of  negotiations 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Argenti- 
na on  this  subject.  It's  been  based  on  a  150- 
year  historic  claim  by  Argentina  for 
sovereignty  over  what  they  refer  to  as  the 
Malvinas,  and  an  equally  strongly  held  view 
by  Great  Britain  that  the  Islands  were  sover- 
eign British  territory,  having  been  discov- 
ered originally  by  Cook. 

The  most  recent  negotiation  occurred 
this  past  February  in  New  York.  During  that 
time,  as  I've  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
British  side  continued  to  hold  to  its  position 
which  is  essentially  one  based  on  the  self- 
determination  of  the  islanders,  and  the  Ar- 
gentine side  continued  to  insist  on  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty,  which  they  claimed 
was  not  negotiable  and  was  a  fact. 

It  was  clear  from  discussions  in  Buenos 
Aires  that  these  meetings  in  February  left  a 
very  high  level  of  frustration  among  the 
already  frustrated  Argentine  negotiators, 
some  of  whom  had  been  involved  during 
the  whold  span  of  this  negotiation  of  17 
years. 

The  first  inkling  the  United  States  had  of 
difficulty  was  on  March  28,  not  involving 
the  Falklands,  but  rather  a  dispute  between 
the  Argentines  who  had  a  work  force  on  the 
Island  of  South  Georgia  and  British 
authorities  there,  and  a  request  from  the 
British  Government  to  the  United  States  to 
intervene  in  their  behalf  to  peacefully  re- 
solve a  dispute  that  had  been  going  on  for  a 
matter  of  days. 

On  March  30,  the  United  States  had  a 
first,  very  minor,  indication  of  unusual  force 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Argentines.  On 
March  3 1 ,  Ambassador  Henderson47  visited 


46  Source:  Department  of  State  files.  Hie  press 
conference,  which  began  at  2:30  p.m.,  was  con- 
ducted on  background  by  a  senior  Department  of 
State  official. 

47  Sir  Nicholas  Henderson,  British  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States. 
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the  Department,  spoke  to  me  personally, 
and  laid  out  a  full  panorama  of  steps  under- 
way by  Argentine  forces  which  suggested  to 
the  United  Kingdom  that  military  action 
was  about  to  take  place  in  the  Falkland s. 

Based  on  that  intelligence  and  our  cor- 
roboration of  it,  on  April  1  we  instructed 
our  Ambassador  to  not  only  contact  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Buenos  Aires,  but  Presi- 
dent Galtieri,  and  to  express  and  register 
our  strongest  concern.  The  result  of  that 
was  a  flat  turndown  by  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment. I  also,  that  same  day,  discussed 
the  issue  with  the  Argentine  Ambassador48 
here  in  Washington,  and  did  not  receive  a 
satisfactory  reply.  On  the  evening  of  April 
1,  President  Reagan  called  President  Gal- 
tieri, and  after  2  hours  of  delay,  raised  the 
issue  with  him  on  the  telephone.  President 
Galtieri  stated  it  was  too  late,  and  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  done  about  the  mili- 
tary operations  which  were  then  underway. 

The  actual  invasion  occurred  chronolog- 
ically on  April  2.  On  April  3,  the  United 
Nations  met  in  emergency  session,  and 
U.N.  Resolution  502,  supported  by  the 
United  States  very  actively,  was  approved, 
on  that  same  date,  London  announced  its 
decision  to  take  action  under  the  U.N.  Arti- 
cle 51;49  and  troop  movements,  fleet  move- 
ments, et  cetera,  began  to  develop. 

Basically,  I  think  it's  important  to  recog- 
nize that  in  the  context  of  the  development 
of  this  crisis,  it  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
not  just  to  the  United  States,  but  perhaps 
more  importantly  to  Great  Britain.  But 
from  the  very  outset,  this  government 
viewed  the  Argentine  invasion  as  an  ex- 
tremely serious  issue.  We  also  recognized 
that  we  had  a  unique  role  in  this  issue  that 
we  had  to  play.  That  was  reflected  first  in 
our  fundamental  support  of  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 502,  which  called  first  for  the  cessation 
of  hostilities;  second,  the  withdrawal  of  Ar- 
gentine forces;  and  third,  a  political  solu- 
tion. 

The  reason  we  recognized  that  we  had  a 
unique  role  to  play  was,  first,  that  we  have 
good  relationships  with  both  governments, 
but  perhaps  most  importantly  because  both 
governments,  at  the  highest  level,  request- 
ed our  immediate  and  active  intervention — 


48  Esteban  A.  Takacs. 

49  British  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  stated  be- 
fore Parliament  on  April  3,  1982,  that  a  large  task 
force  would  begin  to  sail  for  the  Falklands  on 
April  5;  for  the  text  of  her  statement,  see  Great 
Britain,  Parliamentary  Debates  (Commons),  6th  se- 
ries, 21  (1982)  633-638.  Article  51  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  provided  for  the  right  of  self-defense. 


both  governments.  The  reason  we  felt  we 
did  not  have  the  luxury  to  refuse  these 
requests  were  multiple — the  first  and  most 
profound  of  which  we  touched  upon  in  this 
morning's  -statement,50  and  that  is  that  a 
basic  premise  of  President  Reagan's  foreign 
policy — as  it  has  been  in  the  past  in  all 
American  foreign  policies,  but  especially 
acute  now  after  the  years  of  violent  change 
that  we  have  witnessed — that  we  must  be 
advocates,  and  strong  advocates,  of  peace- 
ful change  in  the  rule  of  law.  The  conse- 
quences df  such  violations  that  go  ignored 
and  untended  we  have  seen  by  a  prolifera- 
tion of  such  activity  dating  back  from  the 
Vietnam  period,  running  through  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia,  and  this 
hemisphere. 

The  second  imperative  for  American  in- 
volvement was  the  historic  special  relation- 
ship with  Great  Britain  and  the  interrela- 
tionship of  that  relationship  with  the  NATO 
alliance.  Above  all,  we  were  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  the  essential  need  of  avoiding  the 
repetition  of  the  scars  of  Suez. 

In  the  context  of  the  alliance  itself,  you 
will  note  that  the  European  nations,  the 
Economic  Community,  rallied  promptly  be- 
hind Great  Britain  in  the  institution  of  sanc- 
tions. And  in  the  wake  of  the  political  dif- 
ficulties within  the  alliance  associated  with 
Afghanistan  and  Poland  and  the  existing 
economic  and  strategic  difficulties  that  exist 
within  the  alliance  family  today,  we  felt  it 
vitally  important  that  we  not  be  presumed 
to  let  nature  be  taking  its  course,  and  not  to 
become  actively  involved. 

There  was  the  additional  question  of  our 
overall  hemispheric  relationships  and  poli- 
cies. It  was  clear  that  were  this  matter  to  be 
left  untended  or  to  drift  immediately  into 
the  OAS,  it  would  have  been  a  very  desta- 
bilizing issue,  which  would  have  resolved 
itself  along  Spanish-speaking/English- 
speaking  lines;  and  hemispheric  unity  could 
have  been  fractured  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  crisis.  The  diplomatic  activity  instituted 
by  the  United  States  tended  to  ameliorate 
and  moderate  these  highly  charged  issues. 
In  the  same  context,  had  it  been  left  to  drift 
within  the  United  Nations  after  U.N.  Reso- 
lution 502,  it  could  have  taken  on  historic 
North-South  overtones — imperialism  and 
colonialism  versus  the  developing  world. 
And  so  that  required  American  activity. 

Beyond  that,  it  is  clear  that  we  were 
sensitive  to  the  East-West  overtones  and 
the  likelihood  that  the  Soviet  Union  might 


Supra. 
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use  the  opportunity  to  "fish  in  troubled 
waters."  Indeed,  on  the  first  day  of  my  visit 
to  Buenos  Aires,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of 
absence,  the  Cuban  Ambassador  and  a 
planeload  of  high  Cuban  officials  suddenly 
reappeared  in  Buenos  Aires  with  offers  of 
unflinching  support. 

Throughout  our  efforts  to  resolve  this 
issue  peacefully,  there  have  been  two  pro- 
found divergencies  of  view  between  Great 
Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Argentina  on 
the  other.  Great  Britain  has  felt,  with  con- 
siderable intensity,  that  the  issue  of  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Islands 
must  be  given  a  high  precedence  in  the 
determination  of  the  future  of  the  Islands 
themselves.  And  as  I  mentioned  this  morn- 
ing, throughout  our  discussions  with  the 
Argentine  Government,  they  insisted  on 
one  of  two  alternatives— either  an  a  priori 
acceptance  of  ultimate  sovereignty  for  Ar- 
gentina or  the  creation  of  de  facto  govern- 
ing arrangements  on  the  Islands  which 
would  lead  inevitably  to  such  an  outcome. 

Despite  the  hours  of  discussion  and  ef- 
fort in  which  differences  were  narrowed  and 
grounds  for  possible  compromise  were  sur- 
faced, when  I  left  Buenos  Aires  the  last 
time,51  as  I  arrived  at  the  airport,  I  received, 
despite  the  framework  that  we  had  put 
together  the  night  before,  a  renewed  de- 
mand for  a  guarantee  of  transfer  of 
sovereignty  to  Argentina. 

The  discussions,  as  we  conducted  them, 
revolved  around,  first,  the  conditions  for 
the  withdrawal  of  forces  on  both  sides; 
interim  arrangements  for  the  governing  of 
the  Islands;  and  a  framework  for  negotia- 
tions to  determine  future  outcome.  In  the 
light  of  the  new  Argentine  demand — and  as 
I  say,  on  occasions,  we  had  arrived  at  one 
point  that  looked  promising,  only  to  find 
that  24  hours  later,  it  would  be  totally 
withdrawn  and  a  new  set  of  demands;  and 
this  was  the  repeated  pattern  of  our  talks  in 
Buenos  Aires — that  based  on  that  situation, 
the  United  States  tried  to  devise  as  best  it 
could  a  fair  and  just  solution  dealing  with 
the  three  areas  I  spoke  to  and  in  more  detail 
than  in  our  formal  statement  this  morning. 

This  arrangement  would  have  required 
concession  on  the  part  of  both  Great  Britain 
and  Argentina.  And  as  I  say,  in  my  discus- 
sions with  Foreign  Minister  Pym  here  in 
Washington  last  week52  and  subsequent 
communications,  we  had  reason  to  hope 


that  despite  the  difficulties — and  there  were 
many  for  Great  Britain — that  they  would  be 
willing  to  accept  such  a  framework  and  such 
a  proposal.53  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
sponse from  Argentina  was  a  negative 
one,54  and  a  reiteration  that  they  must  ei- 
ther have  a  confirmation  of  ultimate 
sovereignty  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
itself  and  as  the  outcome  of  the  negotia- 
tions or  de  facto  arrangements  on  the  Is- 
lands immediately,  which  would  lead  to 
such  an  outcome.  So  in  hindsight  and  in  any 
objective  assessment,  one  would  have  to  say 
that  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  reasona- 
ble and  forthcoming  throughout  the  discus- 
sions, and  that  Argentina  has  been  less  so. 

It  is  the  basic  American  position,  of 
course,  that  we  cannot  be  or  be  perceived  to 
be  participating  in  an  arrangement  which 
would  reward  aggression,  although  we  do 
feel  that  the  past  history  of  this  thing  would 
not  make  us  rigid  adherents  to  the  status 
quo  ante  either. 

That  is  where  the  situation  rested,  and 
that's  what  caused  the  President  to  decide 
to  authorize  the  actions  that  were  an- 
nounced this  morning.  Clearly,  this  is  not 
the  end.  Ultimately,  a  negotiated  settlement 
must  and,  I  am  confident,  will  be  found.  It 
means  a  phase  is  over  and  a  new  phase  will 
begin,  and  it  may  be  that  some  military 
action  will  be  the  next  benchmark  for  more 
intense  reconsideration  in  both  capitals  of 
the  situation.  It  may  be,  as  well,  that  other 
formulas — and  we  discussed  countless 
other  formulas — will  appear  and  will  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  for  the  parties  to  finesse  what 
have  become  hard  points  of  honor  with 
both. 

Now,  1  welcome  your  questions. 

Q.  The  measures  that  were  announced 
this  morning  seem  to  be  moderate,  not 
affecting  the  mainstream  of  either  Argen- 
tine investments  or  trade  with  the  United 
States. 

In  that  light,  can  they  be  seen  as  a 
prelude  to  further  steps  if  this  situation 
should  continue? 

A.  Clearly,  there  are  many  additional 
steps  which  the  United  States  could  take 
and  is  prepared  to  take  if  circumstances 
require  it. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  it 
may  well  be  that  the  United  States  at  some 


si  April  19,  1982. 

52  Secretary  Haig  met  with  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Pym  in  Washington,  April  22-23,   1982. 


53  For  the  U.S.  proposal  of  April  27,  1982,  see 
document  631. 

54  For  the  Argentine  response  of  April  29, 
1982,  see  document  633. 
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future  time  in  another  phase  could  continue 
to  play  a  constructive  role. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
there  are  a  number  of  other  considerations 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  as  one 
assesses  the  options  open  to  the  United 
States  at  this  time. 

Our  signals  are  essentially  political  be- 
cause in  practical  terms  the  full  panoply  of 
American  economic  or  trade  or  financial 
leverage  would  not  be  instrumental  in 
changing  the  situation. 

What  is  important  is  the  political  signal 
that  has  been  sent,  and  that's  a  signal  which 
lays  responsibility  on  the  Government  of 
Argentina  for  the  failure  in  this  phase.  It  is 
the  confirmation  that  the  United  States  will 
now  change  what  has  been  a  more  balanced 
posture  with  respect  to  the  crisis — although 
I  must  tell  you  again  that  despite  some  of 
the  press  speculation  you've  seen,  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  For- 
eign Minister  are  well  aware  of  the  posture 
that  we  have  taken,  the  reasons  we  have 
taken  it,  and  they  support  that  and  have 
supported  it  from  the  outset. 

But  we  have  now  clearly  been  placed  in  a 
position  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  inter- 
national community  to  recognize  why  the 
crisis  continues  at  this  hour. 

Q.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  statement 
today  that  the  President  is  willing  to  re- 
spond positively  to  any  requests  for  materi- 
el or  support  from  Britain. 

Does  that  include  military  resupply,  or 
could  you  define  it  better  for  us? 

A.  I  think  it's  best  to  answer  it  in  the 
context  of  a  number  of  ongoing  historic 
relationships  we  have  had  with  British 
forces  across  a  broad  spectrum,  and  it  must 
also  be  reviewed  in  the  context  of  obliga- 
tions we  have  in  certain  areas  such  as  the 
Ascension  Islands,  which  of  course  are 
being  utilized  by  the  British,  which  are 
owned  by  the  British,  and  for  which  Ameri- 
can presence  there  and  utilization  there  of 
those  facilities  involve  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions. 

I  think  I  want  to  make  very,  very  clear 
that  there's  no  prospect  of  any  kind,  as  we 
stated  in  this  morning's  statement,  of  direct 
American  military  involvement  in  this  situa- 
tion at  this  time.  None  at  all. 

There  have  been  certain  levels  of  assis- 
tance provided,  but  the  British  Government 
has  been  very  moderate  in  its  requests.  I 
can't  say  what  the  level  will  be  in  the  days 


ahead,  until  we  recieve  the  request;  then 
we'll  consider  them  case  by  case.  But  I  think 
the  President's  inclination  is  to  recieve 
them  favorably  unless  they  represent  some 
fundamental  violation  of  our  longstanding 
relationship. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  some  estimate  of 
the  play  of  forces  right  now?  What  ships 
might  likely  be  ready  to  open  fire,  how  soon 
shooting  might  break  out,  and  if  anybody 
outside  of  these  two  combatants  are  in  the 
way,  specifically  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  go  into  too  much 
detail  here.  Clearly,  it's  a  dangerous  thing 
for  a  third  party  to  do  as  forces  are  begin- 
ning to  approach  one  another  in  a  very 
dangerous  way.  I  think  public  discussion  of 
the  issue  would  be  both  inappropriate  and 
possibly  dangerous  for  one  or  the  other  of 
the  parties,  and  I  can't  do  that. 

I  can  say  this:  that  the  proximity  of  forces 
is  such  now  that  should  one  side  or  the 
other  violate  the  two  sanitized  areas  that 
both  have  applied  now  in  that  200-mile 
circle  around  the  Islands,  either  by  air  or 
surface  or  subsurface,  engagement  and  the 
likelihood  of  a  clash  is  high. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  could  comment  on 
the  Soviet  role  to  date  so  far?  You  men- 
tioned that  the  Cubans  have  sent  an  Ambas- 
sador and  a  number  of  officials  to  Argenti- 
na. There  have  been  reports  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  given  the  Argentines  intelligence 
data  such  as  the  position  of  the  British  fleet. 

You,  yourself,  have  warned  several  times 
about  possible  roles  for  the  Soviets  here. 
Would  you  expand  on  that? 

A.  We  are  naturally  extremely  sensitive 
to  this.  We  are  aware  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment, but  I  would  not  be  justified  in  sug- 
gesting that  there  are  any  near-term,  veri- 
fied indicators  of  a  dramatic  or  direct  Soviet 
involvement  at  this  point. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  rumors 
that  perhaps  the  Soviets  have  offered  intel- 
ligence support  to  Argentina.  I've  seen 
them  as  you  have.  I've  also  been  assured  by 
the  Argentine  Government  that  they  would 
not  accept  such  proffers.  That  might 
change  in  the  in  the  period  adhead. 

Q.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  kind  of  an 
orchestration  between  ourselves  and  the 
British  in  applying  pressure  to  Argentina. 
Mr.  Pym  is  now  coming,  I  believe,  here  and 
then  to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  It 
looks  like  the  British  are  willing  to  hold  off 
until  they  see  the  effects  of  what  the  U.S. 
Govenrment  has  done  today. 
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I  think  my  question  basically  is,  can  you 
explain  any  of  that,  and  can  you  tell  us  what 
comes  next? 

A.  First,  let  me  assure  you  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  I  saw  a  report — a  misinformed 
report,  I  think  a  day  or  two  ago— to  the 
effect  that  British  forces  had  held  up  their 
activity  for  a  certain  period  at  our  request  to 
permit  the  negotiations  to  proceed. 

This  is  not  true.  It  is  totally  lacking  in  any 
basis  in  fact.  We  have  not  requested  any- 
thing of  that  kind  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment. We  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  do  so. 

We  have  fully  engaged  ourselves  in  a 
process  designed  to  get  a  peaceful  solution, 
but  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  our  role  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  the  forces  of  either 
side,  and  I  don't  think  we  would  be  success- 
ful if  we  tried. 

Q.  The  other  part  of  the  question  is 
really,  was  Mr.  Pym  coming  here  or  going  to 
the  United  Nations?  Are  you  going  up  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  is  the  matter  going 
to  be  sent  to  them  next  or  what  is  the  next 
step? 

A.  I  think  it  remains  to  be  seen.  We  have 
been  avid  supporters  of  U.N.  Resolution 
502.  That  has  been  the  basic  framework  and 
the  premise  under  which  American  diplo- 
matic activity  has  been  launched  and  con- 
ducted. 

There  are  several  venues  open  to  the 
parties,  certainly  to  Argentina.  One  is  the 
OAS.  They've  been  there  this  week.  They 
could  reopen  their  activity  there.  The  other 
is  the  United  Nations.  As  you  know,  Foreign 
Minister  Costa  Mendez  is  there  today.  You 
note  that  he  stated  today  publicly  that  Ar- 
gentina would  accept  all  the  provisions  of 
U.N.  Resolution  502. 55  That's  the  most  de- 
finitive statement  of  that  kind  that  I  have 
noted,  although  they  have  suggested  the 
same  to  me  informally  but  usually  with  the 
caveats  associated  with  what  the  political 
solution  would  provide  for — transfer  of 
sovereignty. 

I  make  the  point  very  strenuously  that  it 
is  this  government's  position  that  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  this  issue  remains  an 
outcome  which  we  must  continue  to  strive 
for. 


55  Argentine  Foreign  Minister  Costa  Mendez 
made  the  statement  under  reference  in  a  brief 
meeting  with  reporters  at  the  United  Nations 
shortly  after  Secretary  Haig  announced  U.S.  sanc- 
tions against  Argentina  on  April  30,  1982,  accord- 
ing to  a  Reuter  Newswire  report  of  the  same  date. 


Q.  Have  you  suggested  that  any  of  our 
citizens  leave  Argentina?  Are  any  of  our 
citizens  who  are  there  in  trouble? 

A.  We  put  out  a  travel  advisory  yester- 
day to  American  citizens,  and  at  the  outset 
of  this  crisis  we  had  alerted  American  offi- 
cial personnel  of  the  situation.  I  think 
enough  said. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  whether,  in  your 
judgment,  the  Argentine  junta  right  now  is 
sufficiently  cohesive  to  make  the  kind  of 
major  diplomatic  decisions  that  have  to  be 
made  to  head  off  war? 

A.  I  think  that  remains  to  be  seen,  and  it 
doesn't  serve  any  purpose  for  me — even  in 
a  background  session — to  indulge  in  obser- 
vations which  could  have  an  impact  on  the 
demeanor  and  the  flexibility  of  that  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  this  difficult  question. 
Maybe  that's  a  good  question  for  history. 

Q.  Was  it  your  analysis  of  Mr.  Costa 
Mendez's  statement  earlier  that  that  repre- 
sented in  fact  no  change  in  their  policy  and 
thus  really  didn't  affect  things  one  way  or 
the  other? 

A.  Do  you  mean  the  adherence  to  502? 

Q,  Yes. 

A.  I  think  it's  too  early  to  say.  I  would 
suggest  that  neither  side  wants  conflict. 
Argentina  certainly  does  not  want  conflict. 
They  are  going  to  seek  ways  to  delay  the 
prospect  of  conflict.  One  cannot  fault  them 
for  that,  and  one  must  look  at  their  activities 
in  that  context. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  return  to  the  Soviets 
for  a  moment.  Have  you  or  any  Department 
officials  talked  with  the  Soviets  about  the 
Falkland  Islands  crisis,  specifically  the  role 
the  two  countries  are  playing  in  it? 

And,  secondly,  do  you  envision  any  sce- 
nario in  which  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  could  come  in  direct  conflict 
or  confrontation  over  this  issue? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  serves  any  purpose  to 
speculate  about  that,  nor  does  it  serve  any 
purpose  to  air  diplomatic  communications 
that  may  or  may  not  have  taken  place, 
especially  at  this  stage  of  the  situation. 

Q.  How  do  you  construe  Mr.  Costa 
Mendez's  statement  today  that  he  had  not 
rejected  your  most  recent  proposal? 

A.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
one  of  subjective  bias.  There  was  a  very, 
very  clear  turndown  of  the  proposals  in  the 
written  reply  that  we  have  received,  but  I 
am  not  upset  by  such  a  comment. 
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Q.  You  spoke  before  about  one  of  the 
earlier  considerations  being  the  need  to 
maintain  hemispheric  unity,  and  now 
you've  obviously,  in  effect,  broken  with  Ar- 
gentina, and  I  wonder  what  you  think  is 
going  to  happen  now  to  hemispheric  unity. 

A.  First,  I  don't  want  to  suggest  the 
United  States  has  broken  with  Argentina.  I 
do  want  to  suggest  that  we  had  arrived  at  a 
point  in  time  when  [it]  was  necessary  for  the 
American  public  and  the  international  com- 
munity to  know  precisely  why  we  were 
where  we  are,  so  close  to  potential  conflict. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  this  will  be  well 
received  in  all  Latin  American  capitals. 
However,  all  of  our  hemispheric  friends 
must  also  recognize  that  many  of  them  have 
similar  territorial  disputes  with  one  neigh- 
bor or  one  power  or  another,  and  that  the 
United  States  adherence  to  a  rule  of  law  and 
peaceful  change  and  diplomatic  solutions  to 
these  controversies  is  an  espousal  of  a  prin- 
ciple from  which  they  themselves  benefit. 

We  would  hope  that  they  would  share 
with  us  our  concern  about  the  importance 
of  that  principle. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  Argentina  would  in 
fact  seriously  accept  Resolution  502,  as 
Costa  Mendez  seems  to  have  implied  today, 
that  could  still  head  off  war? 

A.  There  are  any  number  of  formulas. 
Of  course,  with  Resolution  502  you  must 
look  at  the  essence  of  the  question.  First,  it 
calls  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  That 
would  have  the  practical  consequence  of 
achieving  the  objective. 

Second,  the  withdrawal  of  Argentine 
forces  from  the  Islands.  That's  a  very  im- 
portant step,  and  it  is  not  one  that  the 
Argentines  have  refused  to  consider.  Where 
the  hangup  comes  is  "a  political  solution 
will  be  found."  If  that  political  solution 
involves  a  willingness  to  sit  down  and  nego- 
tiate without  precondition  or  to  have  it 
adjudicated  by  other  parties  without 
preconditions,  then  502  does  indeed,  as  did 
our  proposal,  provide  a  framework  for  a 
peaceful  solution. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Document  636 

Note  From  the  Argentine  Foreign  Minister 
(Costa  Mendez)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Haig),  May  2,  1982™ 

Argentine  Protest  Against 
U.S.  Sanctions 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing Your  Excellency  to  refer  to  the 
statement  that  you  made  on  April  30, 57 
speaking  on  your  Government's  behalf,  in 
connection  with  the  conflict  between  my 
country  and  Great  Britain  in  the  South 
Atlantic  region.  Your  statement  contains 
assertions  and  announces  measures  that  my 
Government  cannot  let  pass  without  mak- 
ing the  pertinent  corrections. 

The  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  not  only  very  un- 
friendly but  also  surprising.  In  fact,  only  a 
few  hours  before,  the  United  States  was 
acting  as  a  friend  to  the  parties,  assisting 
them  in  the  search  for  a  just  and  honorable 
negotiated  arrangement.  Now,  alleging  that 
its  efforts  have  failed,  it  takes  upon  itself  the 
unilateral  defense  of  one  of  the  parties  and 
imposes  unacceptable  sanctions  against  us, 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  breaking  our 
determination,  of  using  force  to  impose 
upon  us  solutions  that  conform  to  the  very 
particular  views  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment maintains  on  the  matter. 

Your  Excellency  blames  Argentina  for 
the  failure  of  the  negotiations,  emphasizing 
its  inability  to  reach  a  compromise.  Nothing 
is  said  of  the  intransigence  of  the  British  or 
of  the  aggressive  posture  they  have  adopt- 
ed. You  disregard  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
your  statement,  a  powerful  British  air  and 
naval  force  was  completing  its  preparations 
to  attack  my  country.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
the  Secretary  of  State  finds  it  just  to  aid  in 
the  aggression  by  providing  the  British 
forces  with  the  material  assistance  they  re- 
quire, which  is  a  very  odd  way  of  cooperat- 
ing to  keep  the  conflict  from  becoming 
worse. 


56  Source:  OAS  document  OEA/Ser.F/II.20 
Doc.  40/82,  May  4,  1982.  The  text  printed  here 
was  quoted  in  a  note  from  Argentine  Special 
Delegate  Raul  A.  Quijano  to  the  President  of  the 
Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  Estinslao 
Valdes  Otero,  on  May  4,  1982,  with  a  request  that 
it  be  distributed  as  an  official  document  of  that 
meeting. 

57  For  the  text  of  Secretary  Haig's  statement  of 
April  30,  1982,  see  document  634. 
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I  can  do  no  less  than  reject  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  attitude  that  follows  from  them.  My 
Government  can  prove  that  it  has  gone 
much  further  than  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  its  willingness  to  com- 
promise and  negotiate.  It  has  made  signifi- 
cant concessions  and  has  demonstrated 
flexibility  on  all  points.  However,  clearly  it 
cannot  allow  negotiations  to  end  in  our 
capitulation  or  in  the  renunciation  of  our 
most  fundamental  rights. 

Argentina  did  not  reject  the  proposals 
set  forth  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  In  our  talks,  the  Secretary  of  State 
acknowledged  that  we  were  not  being  re- 
quired to  accept  the  proposals  as  a  whole 
and  that  we  could  make  our  observations. 
This  we  did  just  hours  before  the  Secretary 
of  State  made  his  statement.  We  expressed 
our  willingness  to  talk  and  our  desire  to  find 
formulas  for  settlement. 

The  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  comes  at  a  time  when  the  ministers  of 
foreign  affairs  of  this  hemisphere,  meeting 
under  the  terms  of  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  are  sup- 
porting Argentina's  statements  and  calling 
for  an  end  to  the  fighting.  It  is  strange, 
then,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
invoke  hemispheric  solidarity  as  one  of  the 
underlying  considerations  for  his  conduct, 
when  in  fact  the  attitude  that  he  adopts 
reflects  an  open  disregard  for  it. 

Your  Excellency  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
the  position  taken  by  your  Government  will 
have  a  significant  impact  on  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  The  Argentine 
people  will  never  understand  or  forget  that 
at  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  in  their 
history,  in  contrast  to  the  solidarity  that 
they  received  from  all  corners  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, the  United  States  preferred  to  take 
the  side  of  an  extra-hemispheric  power, 
thereby  abetting  it  in  its  aggressive  designs. 
I  do  not  believe  I  would  be  exceeding  my 
powers  by  adding  that  the  stance  by  the 
United  States  will  seriously  damage  its  ties 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  Americas. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  on  behalf  of 
my  Government,  I  lodge  a  most  formal 
protest  over  the  terms  of  the  declaration  of 
April  30,  which  I  consider  to  be  unfriendly 
and  incompatible  with  the  friendly  relations 
that  our  countries  have  maintained  until 
now. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Nicanor  Costa  Mindez 


Document  637 

Peruvian-U.S.   Proposal,  May  5,   1982™ 

Draft  Interim  Agreement 
on  the  Falkland/Malvinas 
Islands 

1.  An  immediate  ceasefire,  concurrent 
with: 

2.  Mutual  withdrawal  and  non-rein- 
troduction  of  forces,  according  to  a  sched- 
ule to  be  established  by  the  Contact  Group. 

3.  The  immediate  introduction  of  a 
Contact  Group  composed  of  Brazil,  Peru, 
The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States  into  the  Falkland  Islands,  on  a 
temporary  basis  pending  agreement  on  a 
definitive  settlement.  The  Contact  Group 
will  assume  responsibility  for: 

(A)  Verification  of  the  withdrawal; 

(B)  Ensuring  that  no  actions  are  taken  in 
the  Islands,  by  the  local  administration, 
which  would  contravene  this  interim  agree- 
ment; and 

(C)  Ensuring  that  all  other  provision  of 
the  agreement  are  respected. 

4.  Britain  and  Argentina  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  differing  and  conflicting 


58  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Octo- 
ber 1982,  p.  87.  This  proposal  resulted  from  an 
initiative  of  President  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry 
of  Peru  with  U.S.  cooperation. 

In  a  statement  before  the  House  of  Commons 
on  May  7,  1982,  British  Foreign  Secretary  Francis 
Pym  said  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  signified 
its  acceptance  of  an  interim  agreement  on  May  6, 
1982;  he  stated  the  terms  of  the  agreement  under 
discussion:  (1)  mutual  withdrawal;  (2)  cease-fire; 
(3)  small  group  of  countries  to  supervise  with- 
drawal, undertake  interim  administration  in  con- 
sultation with  the  islanders'  elected  representa- 
tives, and  help  with  negotiations  on  the  status  of 
the  islands,  "without  prejudice  to  our  principles 
or  to  the  wishes  of  the  islanders;"  and  (4)  suspen- 
sion of  exclusion  zones  and  lifting  of  economic 
sanctions.  Pym  claimed  that  Argentina  had  im- 
peded such  an  agreement  by  insisting  on  transfer 
of  sovereignty  over  the  islands  to  Argentina  as  a 
precondition  of  negotiations  on  a  final  setdement 
and  by  asking  for  a  cease-fire  without  a  clear  link 
to  Argentine  withdrawl.  (Parliamentary  Debates 
(Commons),  6th  series,  23  (1982)  395-403)  Ar- 
gentina declined  to  consider  the  Peruvian-U.S. 
proposal,  but  asked  instead  for  the  good  offices  of 
U.N.  Secretary-General  Perez  de  Cuellar;  see 
infra. 
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views  regarding  the  status  of  the  Falkland 
Islands. 

5.  The  two  Governments  acknowledge 
that  the  aspirations  and  interests  of  the 
Islanders  will  be  included  in  the  definitive 
settlement  of  the  status  of  the  Islands. 

6.  The  Contact  Group  will  have  respon- 
sibility for  ensuring  that  the  two  Govern- 
ments reach  a  definitive  agreement  prior  to 
April  30,  1983. 


"4.  In  keeping  with  this  position,  the 
Argentine  Government  answered  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
on  May  5,  1982  and  has  accepted  its 
intervention." 

I  request  that  this  note  be  distributed  on 
an  urgent  basis  as  an  official  document  of 
the  Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 


Ra<j1  A.  Quijano 


Document  638 

Note  From  the  Argentine  Special  Delegate  to 
the  Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  (Quijano)  to  the  President  of  the 
Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consultation  ( Valdes 
Otero),  Washington,  May  7,  1982" 

Argentine  Acceptance  of 
U.N.  Intervention  for  a 
Peaceful  Solution  of  the 
Conflict  Over  the 
Malvinas,  South  Georgia, 
and  Sandwich  Islands 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  address 
Your  Excellency  to  inform  you  of  the  text  of 
the  communique  issued  on  May  5,  1982  by 
the  Permanent  Mission  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  to  the  United  Nations,  which 
states  the  following: 

"1.  The  Argentine  Government  reaf- 
firms that  it  is  willing  to  negotiate  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict  over  the 
Malvinas,  South  Georgia  and  Sandwich 
Islands. 

"2.  The  first  step  toward  a  solution 
must  be  an  immediate  cease-fire. 

"3.  Argentina  accepts  the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  at  this  time, 
through  the  Secretary  General  or  the 
Security  Council,  or  the  combined  action 
of  both,  as  it  considers  this  the  most 
appropriate  way.60 


59  Source:  OAS  document  OEA/Ser.F/II.20 
Doc.  46/82.  The  source  text  bears  the  reference 
number  VS  No.  20  (2.1.41)/82. 

60  The  President  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council, 


Document  639 

Statement  Read  by  the  President's  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  (Speakes),  May  21,  198261 


"We  Will  Meet  Our 
Commitments  to  Great 
Britain' ' 

The  President  and  this  administration 
have  been  intensely  involved  in  the  search 
for  peace  since  the  beginning  of  the  dispute 
in  the  South  Atlantic. 

Our  deep  concern  over  the  threat  of 
conflict  has  been  evident  to  the  internation- 
al community.  We  have  made  bilateral  and 
multilateral  efforts  in  support  of  that  effort. 
We  continue  today  to  be  in  contact  with 
those  at  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere 
who  are  also  striving  for  a  peaceful  solution 
under  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
502  and  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Let  me  emphasize  there  will  be  no  in- 
volvement whatsoever  of  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  conflict  in  the  South  Atlantic. 


Ambassador  Ling  Qing  (China),  in  a  statement  of 
May  5,  1982,  on  behalf  of  all  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  expressed  "deep  concern"  at 
the  deterioration  of  the  situation  in  the  South 
Adantic  region,  and  conveyed  the  "strong  sup- 
port" of  the  Council  members  for  the  efforts  of 
the  U.N.  Secretary-General  in  his  contacts  with 
the  two  parties.  For  text,  see  U.N.  document 
S/15047. 

61  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  May  24,  1982,  p.  678.  This 
statement  was  read  at  the  press  briefing  which 
began  at  12:03  p.m.  in  the  White  House  Briefing 
Room. 
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As  the  President  and  Secretary  Haig  have 
said  we  will  meet  our  commitments  to  Great 
Britain.  Any  responses  made  to  requests  for 
assistance  will  be  carefully  evaluated  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  We  will,  however,  not 
address  reports  of  specific  requests  for  as- 
sistance or  how  we  respond. 

Our  position  throughout  this  dispute  has 
been  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  advance  the 
chances  for  a  peaceful  resolution  and  that 
remains  our  stance.  Every  step,  every  action 
of  the  President  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  taken  with  one  thought  in 
mind:  a  peaceful  solution.  We  stand  ready 
to  assist  in  any  way  we  can. 


Document  640 

Statement  by  the  U.N.  Secretary-General 
(Perez  de  Cuellar)  Before  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  May  21,  1982^ 

Breakdown  of  U.N.  Efforts 
To  End  the  Crisis 

Mr.  President,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  inform 
you  yesterday  evening  that  my  efforts  to 
facilitate  an  agreement  between  the  Repub- 
lic of  Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom  in 
respect  of  the  Falkland  Islands  (Islas  Mal- 
vinas),  initiated  in  pursuance  of  my  respon- 
sibilities as  Secretary-General,  did  not  offer 
the  present  prospect  of  bringing  an  end  to 
the  crisis.63  The  armed  conflict  persists  and 
threatens  to  grow  worse.  In  these  grave 
circumstances,  I  wish  to  give  the  Council  an 
account  of  the  actions  I  have  taken  in  pur- 
suit of  the  objectives  of  Security  Council 
Resolution  502  (1982). 

Following  the  adoption  of  that  resolu- 
tion, I  continued  my  contacts  with  the  par- 
ties and  with  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  concerning  the  situation.  The  views 
which  I  expressed  were  based  on  the  Char- 
ter and  on  Resolution  502  (1982),  the  im- 
plementation of  which  I  repeatedly  urged.  I 
also  made  arrangements  for  contingency 
planning  within  the  Secretariat  so  that  the 
United  Nations  could  be  in  a  position  to 


62  Source:  U.N.  document  S/PV.2350  (inter- 
pretation from  Spanish). 

63  Reference  presumably  is  to  the  letter  of  May 
20,  1982,  from  U.N.  Secretary-General  Perez  de 
Cuellar  to  the  President  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  Ambassador  Ling  Qing;  for  text,  see 
U.N.  document  S/51099. 


implement  effectively  any  responsibilities 
which  might  be  entrusted  to  it. 

As  long  as  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  facilitate  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  dispute  in  the  context  of  the 
Council's  resolution  were  underway,  I  vo- 
iced the  hope  that  they  would  succeed;  and 
I  expressed  the  view  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  interfere  with  that  delicate  process. 
At  the  same  time,  I  affirmed  my  readiness  to 
do  all  I  could  to  be  of  assistance  in  achiev- 
ing a  peaceful  solution. 

In  separate  meetings  on  19  April  with 
the  Permanent  Representatives  of  Argenti- 
na and  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  also  with 
the  Permanent  Representative  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,64  I  outlined  the  assistance  that  the 
United  Nations  could  render,  if  requested, 
in  pursuance  of  any  understanding  or 
agreement  that  the  parties  might  reach  con- 
sistent with  Resolution  502  (1982).  I  stated 
that  for  example,  a  small  presence  of  United 
Nations  civilian  and  military  observers 
could  be  used  to  supervise  any  agreed  with- 
drawal of  armed  forces  and  civilian  person- 
nel, as  well  as  any  interim  administrative 
arrangements.  A  United  Nations  "umbrel- 
la" for  such  arrangements  could  also  be 
provided,  as  could  a  United  Nations  tempo- 
rary administration.  I  indicated  that  any 
arrangements  of  this  kind  would  require  the 
prior  authorization  of  the  Security  Council, 
that,  as  a  practical  matter,  they  would 
presuppose  the  consent  of  the  parties  and 
that  such  arrangements  were  mentioned 
without  prejudice  to  the  possibility  of  other 
types  of  action  that  the  Security  Council 
might  decide  upon.  An  informal  note  was 
given  to  the  Permanent  Representatives 
summarizing  these  ideas.  Meanwhile,  in 
connexion  with  these  ideas,  detailed  plans 
were  developed  as  part  of  the  contingency 
planning  I  have  mentioned  which  could  be 
made  available  to  the  parties  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  on  the  understanding  that  im- 
plementation would  require  a  decision  of 
the  Security  Council. 

On  30  April  I  met  at  United  Nations 
Headquarters  with  Mr.  Nicanor  Costa  Men- 
dez,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Wor- 
ship of  the  Republic  of  Argentina.  Later 
that  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Haig,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  provided  informa- 
tion on  the  American  proposal  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  parties  and  a  state- 


64  Reference  is  to  Eduardo  A.  Roca,  Sir  Antho- 
ny D.  Parsons,  and  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  respec- 
tively. 
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ment  of  the  position  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  the  light  of  the  existing  situation. 

In  separate  meetings  on  2  May  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  and  Com- 
monwealth Affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Mr.  Francis  Pym,  and  with  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  Argentina,  I  handed  over 
an  aide-memoire  in  which  I  expressed  my 
deep  concern  over  the  grave  situation  and 
emphasized  my  conviction  that  the  United 
Nations  had  a  most  serious  responsibility 
under  the  Charter  urgently  to  restore  peace 
and  to  promote  a  just  and  lasting  settle- 
ment. I  stated  that  the  implementation  of 
Resolution  502  (1982)  was  imperative. 

In  my  aide-memoire,  I  suggested  that  the 
two  governments  agree  to  take  simultane- 
ously the  following  steps,  which  were  con- 
ceived as  provisional  measures,  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights,  claims  or  position  of 
the  parties  concerned.  I  proposed  specifi- 
cally that  at  a  specified  time,  "T": 

(a)  The  Argentine  Government  begin 
withdrawal  of  its  troops  from  the  Falkland 
Islands  (Islas  Malvinas)  and  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  redeploy  its  naval 
forces  and  begin  their  withdrawal  from  the 
area  of  the  Falkland  Islands  (Islas  Mal- 
vinas), both  governments  to  complete  their 
withdrawal  by  an  agreed  date; 

(b)  Both  governments  commence 
negotiations  to  seek  a  diplomatic  solution 
to  their  differences  by  an  agreed  target 
date; 

(c)  Both  governments  rescind  their  re- 
spective announcements  of  blockades  and 
exclusion  zones  and  cease  all  hostile  acts 
against  each  other; 

(d)  Both  governments  terminate  all  eco- 
nomic sanctions; 

(e)  Transitional  arrangements  begin  to 
come  into  effect  under  which  the  above 
steps  would  be  supervised  and  interim  ad- 
ministrative requirements  met. 

Reiterating  my  readiness  to  be  of  assis- 
tance, I  recalled  my  conversations  with  the 
Permanent  Representatives  of  the  two  par- 
ties on  19  April  1982  and  I  stated  that 
practical  arrangements  for  a  United  Nations 
role  in  a  settlement  could  be  completed 
expeditiously,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
parties  and  the  decision  of  the  Security 
Council. 

On  5  and  6  May  I  received  responses 
from  the  Government  of  Argentina  and 
from  the  Government  of  the  united  King- 
dom, respectively.  Both  accepted  the  ap- 


proach contained  in  the  aide-memoire  as 
providing  a  basis  or  framework  for  an 
agreement  that  would  bring  the  armed  con- 
flict to  a  halt  and  make  possible  a  peaceful 
settlement.  At  the  same  time,  the  responses 
raised  a  number  of  points  on  which  agree- 
ment was  needed. 

On  7  May  the  Under-Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Argentina,  Mr.  Enrique  Ros, 
arrived  in  New  York  to  represent  Argentina 
in  the  exchanges.  Since  that  date  I  have  had 
some  3©  separate  meetings  with  the  two 
sides  with  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
reaching  an  agreement  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested in  my  aide-memoire  of  2  May  1982. 
The  intention  was  to  develop  the  ideas 
spelled  out  in  my  aide-memoire  with  a  view 
to  defining  point  by  point  the  elements  of  a 
mutually  acceptable  text. 

In  my  judgment,  essential  agreement 
was  obtained,  toward  the  end  of  last  week, 
on  the  following  points: 

1.  The  agreement  sought  would  be  in- 
terim in  nature  and  would  be  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rights,  claims  or  positions  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

2.  The  agreement  would  cover:  (a)  a 
cease-fire;  (b)  the  mutual  withdrawal  of 
forces;  (c)  the  termination  of  exclusion 
zones  and  of  economic  measures  instituted 
in  connexion  with  the  conflict;  (d)  the  inter- 
im administration  of  the  territory;  and  (e) 
negotiations  on  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
their  dispute. 

3.  The  initiation  of  these  various  parts  of 
an  agreement  would  be  simultaneous. 

4.  Withdrawal  of  forces  would  be 
phased  and  would  be  under  the  supervision 
of  United  Nations  observers. 

5.  The  interim  administration  of  the  ter- 
ritory would  be  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  flag 
would  be  flown.  Argentina  and  the  United 
Kingdom  would  establish  small  liaison  of- 
fices, on  which  their  respective  flags  could 
be  flown. 

6.  The  parties  would  enter  into  negotia- 
tions in  good  faith  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  their  dispute  and 
would  seek,  with  a  sense  of  urgency,  the 
completion  of  these  negotiations  by  31  De- 
cember 1982,  taking  into  account  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  and  the  relevant 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly.  These 
negotiations  would  be  initiated  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights,  claims  or  position  of 
the  parties  and  without  prejudging  the  out- 
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come.  The  negotiations  would  be  held  in 
New  York  or  its  vicinity. 

The  crucial  differences  that  remained 
concerned  the  following  points,  on  which 
various  options  were  being  considered,  at 
my  suggestion: 

1 .  Certain  aspects  of  the  interim  admin- 
istration of  the  territory; 

2.  Provisions  for  the  extension  of  the 
time-frame  for  completion  of  negotiations 
and  the  related  duration  of  the  interim 
administration; 

3.  Certain  aspects  of  mutual  withdrawal 
of  forces; 

4.  The  geographic  area  to  be  covered  by 
the  terms  of  the  interim  agreement. 

On  1 7  May  the  British  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative delivered  to  me  the  draft  of  an 
interim  agreement  on  the  Falkland  Islands 
(Islas  Malvinas)65  dispute  which  I  trans- 
mitted to  the  Argentine  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  same  day.  During 
the  night  of  18-19  May  I  received  the  text  of 
an  Argentine  draft  of  such  an  interim  agree- 
ment,66 which  I  promptly  made  available  to 
the  British  side. 

On  studying  these  texts  it  was  apparent 
that  they  did  not  reflect  the  progress  which 
had,  in  my  view,  been  achieved  in  the  previ- 
ous exchanges  and  that  the  differences  on 
the  four  points   unfortunately  remained. 

On  19  May  I  spoke  by  telephone  with 
President  Galtieri  and  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  to  express  my  concern  and  sug- 
gest certain  specific  ideas  which  might  assist 
the  parties  at  this  critical  stage.  Both  agreed 
to  give  them  consideration.  I  subsequently 
presented  to  the  two  sides  on  the  same  day 
a  further  aide-memoire  listing,  as  I  have  just 
done  for  the  Council,  the  points  on  which  I 
felt  essential  agreement  had  been  reached 
and  the  four  crucial  questions  which  re- 
mained unresolved.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
extent  of  agreement  was,  in  my  opinion, 
substantial  and  important — so  much  so 
that,  if  it  were  incorporated  in  the  text  of  an 
interim  agreement,  the  requirements  of  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  502  (1982)  would 
be  met.  I  expressed  my  deep  concern,  how- 
ever, that  unless  the  remaining  points  were 
resolved  in  the  very  immediate  future,  all 
that  had  been  accomplished  would  be  lost 
and  the  prospects  for  the  early  restoration 
of  peace  frustrated. 


In  the  desire  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
parties  in  the  urgent  requirement  of  over- 
coming these  differences,  I  also  included 
suggestions  and  formulations  in  my  aide- 
memoire  of  19  May  which  might  satisfacto- 
rily meet  their  preoccupations  on  the  four 
important  issues  still  unresolved,  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights,  claims,  or  position 
of  either. 

It  remains  my  belief  that  an  agreement 
along  the  lines  developed  in  the  exchanges 
over  the  past  2  weeks,  incorporating  the 
approaches  suggested  in  my  aide  memoire 
of  19  May,  could  restore  peace  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  open  the  way  for  an  enduring 
solution  of  the  longstanding  dispute  be- 
tween two  Member  States.  By  yesterday 
evening,  however,  the  necessary  accom- 
modations had  not  been  made.  I  concluded 
that,  in  the  light  of  the  Security  Council's 
responsibilities  under  the  Charter  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  I  must  urgently  in- 
form you,  Mr.  President,  of  my  appraisal  of 
the  situation.  I  did  so  at  9  o'clock  last  night. 

I  should  like  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  important  support  that  the  Security 
Council  has  given  to  my  efforts  and  for  the 
understanding  shown  by  the  Council  mem- 
bers as  the  exchanges  with  the  parties  have 
been  under  way.  I  would  reiterate  my  per- 
sonal commitment  to  be  of  assistance  in 
every  way  toward  the  lasting  resolution  of 
this  problem. 

The  prospect  that  faces  us  is  one  of 
destruction,  continuing  conflict  and,  above 
all,  the  loss  of  many,  many  young  lives. 
Efforts  must  continue  to  find  the  means  of 
avoiding  this  and  restoring  peace.  There  is 
no  other  course. 


Document  641 

Statement  Issued  by  the  British  Government, 
May  21,  1982^ 

Falkland  Islands: 
Negotiations  for  a 
Peaceful  Settlement 

1.  It  is  now  almost  seven  weeks  since 
Argentina   invaded   the   Falkland    Islands. 


65  For  text  of  the  British  draft  of  an  interim 
agreement,  see  the  Annex,  infra. 

66  For  text  of  the  Argentine  draft  of  an  interim 
agreement,  see  document  645. 


67  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Octo- 
ber 1982,  pp.  87-90.  A  slightly  different  version 
of  this  document  issued  by  the  British  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Office  was  laid  before  the  British 
Parliament  by  the  British  Government  on  May  20, 
1982,  a  day  begore  the  date  given  in  the  source 
text;  see  New  York  Times,  May  21,  1982,  p.  A8. 
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This  unlawful  use  of  force  in  unprovoked 
aggression  threatened  not  only  to  destroy 
the  democratic  way  of  life  freely  chosen  by 
the  Falkland  Islanders  but  also  the  basis  on 
which  international  order  rests.  The  inva- 
sion was  also  a  singular  act  of  bad  faith:  it 
took  place  when  Britain  and  Argentina  were 
engaged  in  negotiations  in  accordance  with 
requests  from  the  United  Nations. 

2.  On  1  April  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Security  Council  had  formally 
appealed  to  Argentina  not  to  invade  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Yet  on  2  April  Argentina 
invaded.  On  3  April  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  passed  its  mandatory  Res- 
olution 502,  demanding  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
Argentine  forces  from  the  Islands.  The 
same  day,  Argentina  took  South  Georgia.  In 
the  ensuing  weeks  she  has  shown  no  sign  of 
complying  with  the  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution: on  the  contrary,  she  has  continued  a 
massive  build  up  of  the  occupying  forces  on 
the  Falkland  Islands.  There  could  hardly  be 
a  clearer  demonstration  of  disregard  for 
international  law  and  for  the  United  Na- 
tions itself. 

3.  Britain  need  have  done  nothing  more 
than  rest  on  the  mandatory  Resolution  of 
the  Security  Council.  Indeed,  Britain's  in- 
herent right  of  self-defense  under  Article  51 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  would  have 
justified  the  Government  in  adopting  a 
purely  military  policy  for  ending  the  crisis. 
But,  in  pursuit  of  a  peaceful  settlement, 
Britain  adopted  a  policy,  frequently  ex- 
plained by  the  Government  in  Parliament, 
of  building  up  pressure  on  Argentina. 

Military  pressure  was  exerted  by  the 
rapid  assembly  and  despatch  of  the  British 
Naval  Task  Force.  Diplomatic  pressure,  first 
expressed  in  Security  Council  Resolution 
502,  was  built  up  by  the  clear  statements  of 
condemnation  of  Argentine  aggression 
which  were  made  by  many  countries  across 
the  world.  It  was  widely  recognised  that 
aggression  could  not  be  allowed  to  stand, 
since  otherwise  international  peace  and 
order  would  be  dangerously  prejudiced  in 
many  regions.  The  members  of  the  Europe- 
an Community,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada  and  Norway  joined  Britain  in  rapid- 
ly imposing  economic  measures  against  Ar- 
gentina. 

4.  Britian  dedicated  her  maximum  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  the  search  for  a  negoti- 
ated solution,  and  the  Government  kept 
Parliament  as  fully  informed  as  the  con- 
fidentiality of  difficult  negotiations  would 
allow.  Efforts  for  an  interim  agreement  to 


end  the  crisis  were  first  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Haig.  His  ideas  for  an  interim  agree- 
ment were  discussed  repeatedly  with  Ar- 
gentina and  Britain.  The  Government  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  consider  Mr. 
Haig's  final  proposals,  although  they  pre- 
sented certain  real  difficulties.  Argentina 
rejected  them.  The  next  stage  of  negotia- 
tions was  based  on  proposals  originally 
advanced  by  President  Belaunde  of  Peru 
and  modified  in  consultations  between  him 
and  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State.68 
As  the  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Secre- 
tary informed  Parliament  on  7  May,69  Brit- 
ain was  willing  to  accept  the  final  version  of 
these  proposals  for  an  interim  agreement. 
But  Argentina  rejected  it. 

5.  Since  then,  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  Senor  Perez  de  Cuellar, 
has  been  conducting  negotiations  with  Brit- 
ain, represented  by  our  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations,  Sir  Antho- 
ny Parsons,  and  Argentina,  represented  by 
the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  Senor  Ros.  In 
these  negotiations,  as  in  earlier  ones,  Brit- 
ain made  repeated  efforts  to  establish 
whether  Argentina  was  willing  to  be  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  make  a  reasonable  interim 
agreement  possible.  But  it  became  increas- 
ingly clear  that  Argentina  was  not  seeking 
an  agreement  but  was  playing  for  time  in 
the  negotiation  in  the  hope  of  holding  on  to 
the  fruits  of  aggression,  with  all  that  this 
would  imply  for  the  international  rule  of 
law.  There  was  an  important  meeting  of 
British  Ministers,  attended  by  Sir  Anthony 
Parsons  and  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  Sir  Nicholas  Henderson  on 
Sunday  16  May.  On  the  following  day.  Sir 
Anthony  Parsons  returned  to  New  York  and 
handed  to  the  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General  two  documents: 

A  draft  interim  agreement  between  Bri- 
tian and  Argentina  which  set  out  the  British 
position  in  full.70 

A  letter  to  the  Secretary-General71  mak- 
ing clear  the  British  position  that  the  Fal- 
kland Islands  dependencies  were  not  cov- 
ered by  the  draft  interim  agreement. 

6.  Sir  Anthony  Parsons  made  clear  to 
the  Secretary-General  that  the  draft  agree- 


68  For  text  of  the  Peruvian-U.S.  proposal  of 
May  5,  1982,  see  document  637. 

69  Regarding  British  Foreign  Secretary  Pym's 
statement  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  May 
7,  1982,  see  footnote  58  above. 

70  For  text,  see  annex,  below. 

7>  For  text,  see  New  York  Times,  May  21,  1982, 
p.  A8. 
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ment  represented  the  furthest  that  Britain 
could  go  in  the  negotiations.  He  requested 
that  the  Secretary-General  should  give  the 
draft  to  the  Argentine  Deputy  Foreign  Min- 
ister. The  Secretary-General  did  this,  and 
asked  for  a  response  within  two  days.  Ar- 
gentina's first  response  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  late  on  18  May,  was  equivocal  and 
contained  points  known  to  be  unacceptable 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Early  on  19  May, 
Sir  Anthony  Parsons  pointed  this  out  to  the 
Secretary-General  and  requested  that  Ar- 
gentina's final  position  should  be  conveyed 
within  the  two  day  period  orginally  set  for  a 
reply  to  the  British  draft  agreement. 

7.  Argentina's  response,72  which  HMG 
received  late  on  19  May,  represented  a 
hardening  of  the  Argentine  position  and 
amounted  to  a  rejection  of  the  British  pro- 
posals. 

8.  The  Government's  approach  in  all  the 
negotiations  has  been  based  on  important 
principles,  which  ministers  have  set  out 
repeatedly  in  Parliament: 

A.  International  Law:  Argentina's  un- 
lawful aggression  must  end  and  Security 
Council  Resolution  502  must  be  imple- 
mented. Aggression  must  not  be  rewarded, 
or  small  countries  across  the  world  would 
feel  threatened  by  neighbours  with  territo- 
rial ambitions. 

B.  Freedom:  The  Falkland  Islanders  are 
used  to  enjoying  free  institutions.  The  exec- 
utive and  legislative  councils  were  estab- 
lished with  their  agreement  and  functioned 
with  their  participation.  Britain  insisted  that 
any  interim  administration  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  must  involve  democratically  elected 
representatives  of  the  Islanders,  so  as  to 
enable  the  latter  to  continue  to  participate 
in  the  administration  of  their  affairs  and  to 
ensure  that  they  could  express  freely  their 
wishes  about  the  future  of  the  Islands,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

C.  Sovereignty:  Britain  has  no  doubt  of 
her  sovereignty  over  the  Falkland  Islands, 
having  administered  them  peacefully  since 
1833.  Nevertheless,  successive  British 
Governments  have  been  willing,  without 
prejudice,  to  include  the  question  of 
sovereignty  in  negotiations  with  Argentina 
about  the  future  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  In 
the  recent  negotiations,  the  Government 
have  been  willing  that  an  interim  agreement 
should  provide  for  new  negotiations  about 
the  future  of  the  Islands,  which  likewise 
could  discuss  sovereignty  in  good  faith,  so 
long  as  there  was  no  prejudgement  as  to  the 


outcome  of  negotiations.  Although  Argen- 
tina seemed,  at  one  point  in  the  United 
Nations  Secretary-General's  negotiations, 
to  be  accepting  a  formula  about  not  pre- 
judging the  outcome  of  future  negotiations, 
she  continued  to  insist  on  other  provisions 
running  counter  to  this,  thus  casting  grave 
doubt  on  the  seriousness  of  this  acceptance. 
This  doubt  was  reinforced  by  repeated  pub- 
lic statements  by  Argentine  leaders. 

9.  Britain  upheld  these  principles  in  the 
draft  agreement  which  we  presented  on  17 
May  to  the  United  Nations  Secretary-Gen- 
eral: 

The  agreement  provided  for  complete 
Argentine  withdrawal  from  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands within  14  days,  thus  terminating  the 
aggression  and  upholding  international 
law. 

It  provided  that  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive councils  representing  the  Falkland 
Islanders  would  continue  in  existence  and 
be  consulted  by  the  UN  interim  administra- 
tor, thus  maintaining  the  democratic  struc- 
ture of  the  administration. 

It  provided  explicitly  that  the  outcome  of 
negotiations  about  the  future  of  the  Islands 
was  not  prejudged,  thus  safeguarding  the 
British  position  on  sovereignty.  Britain,  in 
participating  in  those  negotiations,  would 
have  been  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the 
Islanders. 

10.  In  the  Secretary-General's  negotia- 
tions, Britain  has  insisted  that  the  Falkland 
Islands  dependencies  should  not  be  cov- 
ered by  an  interim  agreement  to  end  the 
crisis.  South  Georgia  and  the  South  Sand- 
wich Islands  are  geographically  distant 
from  the  Falkland  Islands  themselves.  They 
have  no  settled  population.  The  British  title 
to  them,  of  which  the  Government  have  no 
doubt,  does  not  derive  from  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  these  territories  have  been 
treated  as  dependencies  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  only  for  reasons  of  administrative 
convenience. 

11.  Throughout  the  negotiations,  Brit- 
ain has  been  firm  on  the  essential  principles 
but  willing  to  negotiate  on  matters  where 
these  principles  were  not  breached.  In  par- 
ticular: 

A.  In  return  for  Argentine  withdrawal 
from  the  Falkland  Islands,  Britain  was  will- 
ing (Article  2(3))  [see  following  annex]73  to 
withdraw  her  task  force  to  a  distance  of  150 
nautical  miles.  She  was  also  willing  to  have 


72  For  text,  see  document  645. 


73  Bracketed  note  appears  in  the  source  text. 
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international  verification  (Article  6(4))  of 
the  mutual  withdrawal,  in  which  the  United 
Nations  might  have  made  use  of  surveil- 
lance aircraft  from  third  countries. 

B.  Britain  was  willing  that  the  exclusion 
zones  (Article  3)  declared  by  herself  and 
Argentina,  and  the  economic  measures  (Ar- 
ticle 5)  introduced  during  the  present  crisis, 
should  be  lifted  from  the  moment  of 
ceasefire,  although  these  actions  would  give 
more  comfort  to  Argentina  than  to  Britain. 

C.  Britain  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  a  UN  Administrator  (Article 
6(3))  to  administer  the  government  of  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Britain  wanted  him  to 
discharge  his  functions  in  consultation  with 
the  representative  institutions  in  the  Is- 
lands— the  legislative  and  executive  coun- 
cils— which  have  been  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  Article  73  of  the  UN 
Charter.  (This  makes  clear  that  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitants  of  non-self-governing  ter- 
ritories are  paramount  and  refers  to  the 
need  to  take  due  account  of  the  political 
aspirations  of  the  peoples.)  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble that  Britain,  or  any  other  democratic 
country,  could  accept  that  her  people 
should  be  deprived  of  their  democratic 
rights.  Britain  was  nevertheless  willing  to 
accept  that  one  representative  from  the 
Argentine  population  of  the  Islands  (some 
30  people  out  of  1800)  should  be  added  to 
each  of  the  councils. 

Additionally,  Britain  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  presence  of  up  to  3  Argentine 
observers  on  the  Islands  in  the  interim 
period. 

D.  Britain  was  willing  (Article  7)  to  agree 
to  re-establishment  of  communications,  tra- 
vel, transport,  postage,  etc.,  between  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  the  Argentine  main- 
land, on  the  basis  existing  before  the  inva- 
sion. 

E.  Britain  was  willing  to  enter  into 
negotiations  (Article  8)  under  the  auspices 
of  the  UN  Secretary-General  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  dispute  with  Argentina 
about  the  Falkland  Islands  and  to  seek  the 
completion  of  these  negotiations  by  the 
target  date  of  31  December  1982.  Our 
position  was  that  no  outcome  to  the 
negotiations  should  be  either  excluded  or 
predetermined. 

12.  Argentina's  final  position  in  the 
negotiations  speaks  for  itself.  In  particular: 

A.  Argentina  insisted  that  South  Geor- 
gia and  the  South  Sandwich  Islands  be 
covered  by  the  interim   agreement.   One 


effect  of  this  would  be  that  British  forces 
would  have  to  withdraw  from  the  British 
territory  of  South  Georgia. 

B.  Argentina  wanted  thirty  days  for  the 
completion  of  the  withdrawal  of  forces.  She 
wanted  all  forces  to  return  to  their  normal 
bases  and  areas  of  operation,  thus  requiring 
British  forces  to  be  enormously  further 
away  than  Argentine  ones. 

C.  Argentina  wanted  the  administration 
of  the  Islands  to  be  exclusively  the  responsi- 
bilty  of  the  United  Nations.  There  would 
have  been  Argentine  and  British  observers. 
The  administration  would  have  been  free  to 
appoint  advisers  from  the  population  of  the 
Islands,  in  equal  numbers  from  the  Argen- 
tine population  and  from  the  population  of 
British  orgin.  The  flags  of  Britain  and  Ar- 
gentina would  have  flown  together  with  that 
of  the  United  Nations. 

D.  Argentina  wanted  free  access  for  her 
nationals  to  the  Islands,  with  respect  inter 
alia  to  residence,  work  and  property.  Ar- 
gentina also  opposed  a  provision  in  the 
British  draft  agreement  (end  of  Article  6(3)) 
about  the  UN  Administrator  exercising  his 
powers  in  conformity  with  the  laws  and 
practices  traditionally  observed  in  the  Is- 
lands. It  was  evident  that  Argentina  hoped 
to  change  the  nature  of  Falklands  society 
and  its  demographic  make-up  in  the  interim 
period,  and  thus  prejudge  the  future. 

E.  Argentina  proposed  a  formula  about 
negotiations  on  the  future  of  the  Islands 
which  stated  that  they  should  be  "initiated" 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  and  claims 
and  positions  of  the  two  parties.  Argentina 
would  not  accept  an  additional  phrase  stat- 
ing also  that  the  outcome  would  not  be 
prejudged.  Argentine  leaders  continued  in 
public  to  say  that  Argentina  insisted  on 
having  sovereignty.  In  the  negotiations  Ar- 
gentina also  resisted  a  provision  in  the 
British  draft  (beginning  of  Article  9)  which 
would  have  ensured  that  the  interim  ar- 
rangements should  stay  in  place  until  a 
definitive  agreement  about  the  future  of  the 
Islands  could  be  implemented.  Argentina's 
evident  aim  in  resisting  this  was  that,  if  no 
definitive  agreement  had  been  reached  by 
the  target  date  of  31  December  1982,  the 
interim  administration  would  cease  to  exist 
and  a  vacuum  be  created  which  Argentina 
could  hope  to  fill. 

13.  The  present  crisis  was  brought 
about  by  Argentina's  unlawful  act  of  aggres- 
sion. In  their  subsequent  attitude  the  Ar- 
gentine Government  showed  that  they  had 
no  respect  either  for  democratic  principles 
or  for  the  rule  of  law.  Britain  stands  firmly 
for  both. 
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Annex — Falkland  Islands:  Draft  Interim 
Agreement 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ar- 
gentina and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britian  and  Northern 
Ireland,  responding  to  Security  Council 
Resolution  502  (1982)  adopted  on  3  April 
1982  under  Article  40  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Having  entered  into  negotiations 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  for  an  inter- 
im agreement  concerning  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands (Islas  Malvinas),  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "The  Islands," 

Having  in  mind  the  obligations  with  re- 
gard to  non-self-governing  territories  set 
out  in  Article  73  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  text  of  which  is  an- 
nexed hereto.74 

Have  agreed  on  the  following: 

article  1 

1.  No  provision  of  this  Interim  Agree- 
ment shall  in  any  way  prejudice  the  rights, 
claims  and  positions  of  either  party  in  the 
ultimate  peaceful  settlement  of  their  dis- 
pute over  the  Islands. 

2.  No  acts  or  activities  taking  place 
whilst  this  Interim  Agreement  is  in  force 
shall  constitute  a  basis  for  asserting,  sup- 
porting or  denying  a  claim  to  territorial 
sovereignty  over  the  Islands  or  create  any 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  them. 

article  2 

1.  With  effect  from  a  specified  time,  24 
hours  after  signature  of  this  Agreement 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Time  "T"),  each 
party  undertakes  to  cease  and  thereafter  to 
refrain  from  all  firing  and  other  hostile 
actions. 

2.  Argentina  undertakes: 

(A)  To  commence  withdrawal  of  its 
armed  forces  from  the  Islands  with  effect 
from  Time  "T;" 

(B)  To  withdraw  half  of  its  armed  forces 
to  at  least  1 50  nautical  miles  away  from  any 
point  in  the  Islands  by  Time  "T"  plus  seven 
days;  and 


74  Not  printed  with  the  source  text. 


(C)  To  complete  its  withdrawal  to  at 
least  150  nautical  miles  away  by  Time  "T" 
plus  fourteen  days. 

3.  The  United  Kingdom  undertakes: 

(A)  To  commence  withdrawal  of  its 
armed  forces  from  the  Islands  with  effect 
from  Time  "T"; 

(B)  To  withdraw  half  of  its  armed  forces 
to  at  least  1 50  nautical  miles  away  from  any 
point  in  the  Islands  by  Time  "T"  plus  seven 
days;  and 

(C)  To  complete  its  withdrawal  to  at 
least  150  nautical  miles  away  by  Time  "T" 
plus  fourteen  days. 


article  3 

With  effect  from  Time  "T'\  each  party 
undertakes  to  lift  the  exclusion  zones,  warn- 
ings and  similar  measures  which  have  been 
imposed. 

article  4 

On  the  completion  of  the  steps  for  with- 
drawal specified  in  Article  2,  each  party 
undertakes  to  refrain  from  reintroducing 
any  armed  forces  into  the  Islands  or  within 
150  nautical  miles  thereof. 


article  5 

Each  party  undertakes  to  lift  with  effect 
from  Time  "T"  the  economic  measures  it 
has  taken  against  the  other  and  to  seek  the 
lifting  of  similar  measures  taken  by  third 
parties. 

article  6 

1 .  Immediately  after  the  signature  of  the 
present  Agreement,  Argentina  and  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  jointly  sponsor  a 
draft  resolution  in  the  United  Nations 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  Security 
Council  would  take  note  of  the  present 
Agreement,  acknowledge  the  role  con- 
ferred upon  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  therein,  and  authorise  him 
to  carry  out  the  tasks  entrusted  to  him 
therein. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article,  a  United  Nations  administrator, 
being  a  person  acceptable  to  Argentina  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary-General  and  will  be  the  offi- 
cer administering  the  government  of  the 
Islands. 
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3.  The  United  Nations  administrator 
shall  have  the  authority  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary-General  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuing administration  of  the  government 
of  the  Islands.  He  shall  discharge  his  func- 
tions in  consultation  with  the  representative 
institutions  in  the  Islands  which  have  been 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Article  73  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  exception  that  one  repre- 
sentative from  the  Argentina  population 
normally  resident  on  the  Islands  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  administrator  to  each  of 
the  two  institutions.  The  administrator  shall 
exercise  his  powers  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  Agreement  and  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  and  practices  traditionally 
obtaining  in  the  Islands. 

4.  The  United  Nations  administrator 
shall  verify  the  withdrawal  of  all  armed 
forces  from  the  Islands,  and  shall  devise  an 
effective  method  of  ensuring  their  nonrein- 
troduction. 

5.  The  United  Nations  administrator 
shall  have  such  staff  as  may  be  agreed  by 
Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Agreement. 

6.  Each  party  may  have  no  more  than 
three  observers  in  the  Islands. 


article  7 

Except  as  may  be  otherwise  agreed  be- 
tween them,  the  parties  shall,  during  the 
currency  of  this  Agreement,  reactivate  the 
Exchange  of  Notes  of  5  August  1971,  to- 
gether with  the  Joint  Statement  on  Commu- 
nications between  the  Islands  and  the  Ar- 
gentine mainland  referred  to  therein.75  The 
parties  shall  accordingly  take  appropriate 
steps  to  establish  a  special  consultative 
committee  to  carry  out  the  functions  en- 
trusted to  the  Special  Consultative  Commit- 
tee referred  to  in  the  Joint  Statement. 

article  8 

The  parties  undertake  to  enter  into 
negotiations  in  good  faith  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  their 
dispute  and  to  seek,  with  a  sense  of  urgen- 


cy, the  completion  of  these  negotiations  by 
31  December  1982.  These  negotiations 
shall  be  initiated  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights,  claims  or  positions  of  the  parties  and 
without  prejudgement  of  the  outcome. 


article  9 

This  Interim  Agreement  shall  enter  into 
force  on  signature  and  shall  remain  in  force 
until  a  definitive  agreement  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Islands  has  been  reached  and 
implemented  by  the  parties.  The  Secretary- 
General  will  immediately  communicate  its 
text  to  the  Security  Council  and  register  it 
in  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations. 


Document  642 

Note  From  the  Argentine  Special  Delegate  to 
the  Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  (Quijano)  to  the  President  of  the 
Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consultation  ( Valdes 
Otero),  May  21,  1982™ 

Argentine  Position  in 
Peace  Negotiations 
Conducted  by  the  U.N. 
Secretary-General 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  address 
Your  Excellency  to  inform  you  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  my  note  VS  No.  33  of  May  21, 
1982,77  the  following  explanation  of  the 
position  taken  by  my  government  in  the 
recent  peace  negotiations  conducted  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  is 
felt  to  be  pertinent. 

The  Argentine  Government  immediately 
and  with  high  hopes  accepted  the  negotia- 
tions begun  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  aimed  at  finding,  on  an 
urgent  basis,  a  way  to  an  alternative  accept- 
able to  the  parties  in  dispute,  avoiding 
expansion  of  the  crisis  caused  by  the  United 
Kingdom  with  loss  of  life  and  great  suffer- 
ing. 


75  For  the  texts  of  the  Argentine-British  Joint 
Statement,  initialed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  July  1, 
1971,  and  the  British  note  of  August  5,  1971,  to 
the  Argentine  Government,  see  Great  Britain, 
Parliamentary  Debates  (Commons),  5th  series,  823 
(1971)  14-17. 


76  Source:  OAS  document  OEA/Ser.F/II.20 
Doc.  62/82,  May  22,  1982. 

77  For  text,  see  OAS  document 
OEA/Ser.F/II.20  Doc.  61/28.  For  text  of  a  similar 
note,  see  document  645. 
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As  a  repeated  demonstration  of  its  his- 
torical position  vis-a-vis  the  United  Nations, 
the  Argentine  Government  from  the  outset 
had  full  confidence  in  the  role  the  Organi- 
zation, and  especially  the  Secretary-Gener- 
al, could  play  in  these  serious  circumstances 
to  preserve  international  peace  and  security 
and  to  remove  all  vestiges  of  colonialism  in 
the  world. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Secretary- 
General's  negotiations,  the  Argentine 
Delegation  respected  the  need  for  main- 
taining a  high  degree  of  confidentiality  in 
order  to  allow  a  free  exchange  of  ideas 
aimed  at  reaching  beneficial  results,  and  to 
respect  the  efforts  that  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral had  initiated. 

The  statements  made  by  the  Argentine 
Delegation  during  the  course  of  negotia- 
tions were  aimed  only  at  clarifying  the  ele- 
ments in  the  negotiation  that  were  becom- 
ing public  knowledge  and  at  providing  a 
good-faith  interpretation  of  the  facts  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  truth. 

Nevertheless,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in 
the  letters  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Security  Council  and  to  Your  Excellency, 
the  negotiations  carried  out  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Secretary-General  took  place 
while  the  United  Kingdom  was  continuing 
its  unceasing  acts  of  aggression  in  the  South 
Atlantic  region,  attacking  not  only  military 
objectives,  but  also  civilian  facilities  on  the 
Malvinas  Islands  and  unarmed  transport 
vessels  assigned  to  providing  food, 
medicines,  and  fuel  for  the  islanders.  All  of 
this  shows  the  British  duplicity  of 
professing  to  be  exercising  acts  of  self- 
defense  and  of  being  committed  to  ensur- 
ing the  protection  of  the  islanders,  and  of 
purporting  to  negotiate  while  the  military 
aggression  went  on. 

The  Argentine  Republic  agreed  to  nego- 
tiate despite  the  aggression  and  also  accept- 
ed from  the  outset  the  approach  and  meth- 
odology suggested  by  the  Secretary-Gener- 
al, and  accordingly  avoided  initiatives 
aimed  at  delaying,  interrupting  or  suspend- 
ing his  negotiations. 

The  approach  and  methodology  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary-General  were  not 
respected  by  the  British  Government.  This 
was  clearly  demonstrated  when  the  Delega- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  request- 
ing suspension  of  the  negotiations,  invoked 
the  need  to  engage  in  consultation  and 
broke  in  with  a  written  proposal78  that  con- 


stituted a  complete  draft  of  a  treaty  that  the 
Argentine  Republic  was  to  accept  within 
hours,  with  only  the  possibility  of  making 
purely  formal  rather  than  substantive 
amendments,  and  disregarding  entirely  the 
compromises  Argentina  had  made  in  an 
effort  to  reach  an  agreement. 

The  British  proposal  was  submitted  at  a 
time  considered  crucial  by  the  Secretary- 
General,  and  when  Mr.  Perez  de  Cuellar 
was  optimistically  performing  his  task  of 
quickly  bringing  the  parties'  positions  to- 
gether. It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  Brit- 
ish position  was  intended  to  hamper  the 
work  and  frustrate  exercise  of  the  Secretary 
General's  good  offices  with  a  proposal  that 
was  absolutely  immutable  and  the  the  Brit- 
ish knew  beforehand  was  unacceptable. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  described, 
which  meant  an  unfair  and  arbitrary  inter- 
ruption in  the  procedure  previously  accept- 
ed by  both  parties,  and  which  disregarded  a 
week's  process  of  negotiation,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  then  submitted  a  reasonable 
proposal,79  reiterating  that  it  was  an  expres- 
sion of  Argentine  willingness  to  continue 
negotiating  in  the  working  framework  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary-General. 

The  Argentine  proposal  did  not  answer 
nor  was  it  aimed  at  answering  the  proposed 
British  treaty,  but  rather  sought  to  outline 
the  flexible  and  balanced  position  of  our 
country,  and  the  Secretary-General  was  so 
informed. 

At  this  point,  it  is  pertinent  to  make  the 
following  comments  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  that  I  transmitted  to 
Your  Excellency  in  the  note  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  communica- 
tion: 

The  preamble  takes  account  of  Security 
Council  Resolution  502  (1982),  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  pertinent  resolutions 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  It 
accepts  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  40  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to 
achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  with  regard 
to  the  Malvinas,  Georgias  del  Sur,  and 
Sandwich  del  Sur  Islands.  That  is,  with 
regard  to  the  present  crisis  and  the 
sovereignty  dispute  over  the  Malvinas, 
Georgias  del  Sur  and  Sandwich  del  Sur 
Islands,  the  Republic  of  Argentina  has  ac- 
cepted, in  utter  good  faith  and  with  the 
strictest  respect  for  the  law,  the  action  taken 


78  For  text  of  the  British  draft  of  an  interim 
agreement,  see  annex,  supra. 


79  For  text  of  the  Argentine  proposal,  see  doc- 
ument 645. 
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by  the  Security  Council  and  the  work  done 
by  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly  during 
17  years  of  unsuccessful  negotiations. 

The  Malvinas,  Georgias  del  Sur,  and 
Sandwich  del  Sur  Islands  are  the  geographi- 
cal ambit  of  the  sovereignty  dispute  over 
the  three  island  groups,  and  this  has  been 
expressly  accepted  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  legal  instruments 
negotiated  by  the  two  parties,  of  which  the 
United  Nations  was  fully  informed  in  identi- 
cal, simultaneous  communications.  It  is  im- 
portant to  recall  that  both  Governments 
adopted  the  joint  communique  released  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  London  on  July  26,  1977, 
recognizing  that  the  upcoming  negotiations 
would  be  over  the  three  archipelagos  in 
question  (document  A/32/110),  bearing  in 
mind  the  provisions  of  paragraph  5  of  Reso- 
lution 31/49  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.80 

Moreover,  the  British  Government,  in 
referring  to  Article  73  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  is  clearly  setting  a  precondition  to 
negotiations  for  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
and  expressly  violating  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  Resolution  2065  (XX)81  and  others  ap- 
proved by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  the  Malvinas  Islands  question. 

In  relation  to  the  first  of  the  aspects 
essential  to  a  settlement  of  the  present 
crisis,  that  is,  the  withdrawal  of  military 
forces  from  the  South  Atlantic,  Argentina 
proposed  proceeding  on  a  broad  and  flexi- 
ble basis  which,  based  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  parties,  would  obviate  any  factor  that 
could  exert  pressure  on  or  disturb  the  sub- 
stantive negotiations.  It  is  in  just  this  sense 
that  the  United  Nations  was  supposed  to 
play  a  part  in  supervising  and  verifying  the 
withdrawal  of  the  military  forces  on  both 
sides,  which  process  would  have  been  gov- 
erned throughout  by  that  to  which  the  two 
Governments  had  agreed,  and  by  the  rele- 
vant precedents.  The  United  Kingdom, 
however,  wanted  to  keep  its  fleet  only  150 
nautical  miles  off  the  Islands  and  the  conti- 
nental coast  upon  completion  of  the  mutual 
withdrawal  of  military  forces,  and  would 
accept  no  provision  concerning  its  sub- 
sequent action  and  ultimate  purpose.  It 
doubtlessly  wanted  to  create  an  impression 
that  Argentina  was  withdrawing  its  forces 
under  pressure  and  the  threat  of  the  British 


80  For  text  of  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 31/49  of  December  1,  1976,  see  Yearbook  of  the 
United  Nations,   1976  (New  York,  1979),  p.  747. 

81  Regarding  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 2065  (XX)  of  December  16,  1965,  see  foot- 
note 41  to  document  633. 


vessels.  This  cannot  be  countenanced  by  a 
Sovereign  State  and,  moreover,  offers  no 
guarantee  that  the  British  Government 
would  not  create  some  incident  to  justify  a 
colonial  restoration  by  force. 

In  regard  to  the  interim  administration 
that  should  have  been  established  during 
the  brief  time  that  negotiation  between  Ar- 
gentina and  the  United  Kingdom  would 
take,  the  Argentine  Government  proposed, 
under  moderate,  balanced  and  objective 
guidelines,  and  without  prejudging  the 
positions  of  the  parties,  an  administration 
exercised  exclusively  by  the  United  Nations, 
to  which  local  advisory  services  would  be 
added  to  safeguard  adequately  the  interests 
of  the  islanders  in  accordance  with  the 
relevant  resolutions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

What  is  more,  Argentina  undertook  to 
maintain  all  services  provided  to  the  islan- 
ders since  1971,  and  in  so  doing  assured  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Islands  a  series  of 
benefits  and  air  and  sea  communications 
with  the  mainland  and  thence  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other 
hand,  proposed  that,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Administrator, 
the  colonial  institutions  be  reinstated,  and 
demanded  that  this  Administrator  perform 
his  functions  in  consultation  with  the  colo- 
nial institutions  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  are  a  minuscule  group  of 
about  800  families  living  under  the  colonial 
regime  represented  by  the  monopolistic 
Islands  Company. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  British 
demands  were  directed  expressly  at  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  prior  to  2 
April  1982  and  were  thereby  intended  to 
affect  the  entire  process  of  substantive 
negotiations  in  prospect. 

Argentina  proposed  that  those  negotia- 
tions be  started  at  once  in  order  to  settle  the 
issue  of  sovereignty  over  the  three 
archipelagos — the  Malvinas,  the  Georgias 
del  Sur  and  the  Sandwich  del  Sur  groups, 
on  an  urgent  basis  and  not  later  than  30 
June  1983  under  the  auspices  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

What  is  more,  in  its  eagerness  to  reach  a 
peaceful,  fair  and  negotiated  settlement 
quickly,  the  Argentine  Government  pro- 
posed that  the  Secretary-General  be  assis- 
ted in  the  negotiations  by  a  contact  group 
consisting  of  Representatives  of  four  Unit- 
ed Nations  Member  States. 

The  confidence  of  Argentina  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  Nations  went  be- 
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yond  the  strict  framework  of  the  negotia- 
tions that  would  go  forward  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Secretary-General.  My  Govern- 
ment's proposal  provided  that,  in  the  event 
that  no  final  settlement  of  the  dispute  had 
been  reached,  the  Secretary-General  would 
present  a  Report  to  the  General  Assembly, 
the  sovereign  and  democratic  Organ  of  the 
Organization,  so  that  it  might  lay  down 
guidelines  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

To  the  contrary,  the  United  Kingdom, 
according  to  Article  8  of  its  draft  treaty, 
assumed  no  obligation  whatever  for  bring- 
ing the  negotiations  for  a  final  settlement  of 
the  issue  to  a  conclusion  within  an  adequate 
and  fair  period  of  time. 

With  its  long  experience  of  suffering  the 
British  technique  of  putting  off  negotia- 
tions indefinitely,  Argentina  thus  risked  a 
repetition  of  the  long  process  of  frustra- 
tions which  it  has  had  to  deal  with  ever  since 
Great  Britain  deprived  it  of  part  of  its 
territory  in  order  to  impose  a  colonial  re- 
gime there. 

Moreover,  the  British  proposal  created 
an  undefined  situation  in  which,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  interim  United  Nations  adminis- 
tration being  made  dependent  on  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  the  United  King- 
dom would  be  able  to  prolong  that  adminis- 
tration indefinitely  by  rejecting  any  negoti- 
ated solution.  In  other  words,  the  United 
Nations  would  keep  its  obligation  to  ad- 
minister in  accordance  with  British  will. 
The  decision  to  prolong  the  interim  admin- 
istration, in  the  event  of  failure  of  the 
negotiations  once  the  deadline  is  passed, 
cannot  depend  on  one  of  the  parties,  but 
must  be  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

Throughout  this  whole  negotiation  proc- 
ess conducted  by  the  Secretary-General, 
Argentina  has  really  acted  in  all  good  faith, 
and  with  discretion  and  moderation,  and 
with  the  firm  purpose  of  reaching  a  just  and 
lasting  settlement  to  a  crisis  which  affects  its 
territorial  integrity  and  its  dignity  as  a  na- 
tion. 

The  Argentine  Government  is  per- 
suaded that  the  international  community, 
most  of  whose  members  have  acknowl- 
edged Argentina's  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Malvinas,  Georgias  del  Sur,  and 
Sandwich  del  Sur  Islands,  will  concur  in  this 
just  position  because  history  does  not  turn 
back,  and  restoration  of  colonialism  by 
force  is  no  longer  countenanced  by  either 
the  conscience  or  the  morality  of  civilized 
nations. 

I  am  requesting  Your  Excellency  to  have 
this  note  distributed  urgently  as  an  official 


document  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

RauI  A.  Quijano 
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Statement  by  the  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  (Kirkpatrick)  Before  the 
U.N.   Security  Council,  May  22,   198282 


Call  for  "an  Ail-Out  Effort 
to  Settle  This  Tragic 
Conflict" 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  begin  by 
expressing  the  appreciation  of  my  govern- 
ment for  your  judicious  and  skillful  leader- 
ship of  the  affairs  of  this  Council  in  this 
deeply  troubled  time,  as  we  seek  a  solution 
to  the  tragic  conflict  underway  in  the  South 
Atlantic. 

We  desire  to  express  in  this  public  arena 
our  gratitude  to  the  Secretary-General  for 
his  tireless  and  determined  efforts  to  find  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  conflict  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Argentina.  The 
Secretary-General  knows,  as  we  should  like 
the  world  as  well  to  know,  that  he  enjoyed 
the  active  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  in  his  search  for  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  conflict. 

This  conflict  poses  a  particularly  acute 
problem  for  persons  and  nations  who  love 
peace  and  also  for  this  international  body 
whose  very  raison  d'etre  is  to  promote  and 
ensure  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

The  United  States  stands  behind  the 
principle  that  the  use  of  force  to  settle 
disputes  should  not  be  allowed  anywhere, 
and  especially  in  this  hemisphere  where  a 
significant  number  of  territorial  disputes 
remain  to  be  solved  diplomatically.  For  the 
United  States,  the  Falkland  crisis  has  been 
and  still  is  a  particularly  agonizing,  tragic 
event.  As  the  whole  world  knows,  we  have  a 


82  Source:  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Press  Release  USUN-37(82),  May  22,  1982. 
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longstanding  alliance  and,  beyond  that,  the 
closest  relations  of  friendship  with  Great 
Britain,  the  country  from  which  our  politi- 
cal institutions,  law,  and  language  derive. 
But  we  have  not  forgotten  for  a  moment 
our  close  geographical,  economic,  and  po- 
litical relations  with  our  Latin  neighbors. 
We  do  not  only  care  about  this  hemisphere, 
we  are  part  of  this  hemisphere,  and  we 
share  many  of  the  aspirations,  goals,  and 
dreams  of  all  nations  of  the  Americas.  Our 
own  culture  and  society  are  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  a  growing  Hispanic  population. 
We  can  never  turn  our  backs  on,  or  be 
insensitive  to,  hemispheric  goals  and  aspi- 
rations that  we  ourselves  have  promoted 
and  defended. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  tried  so 
hard  to  avoid  the  conflict  on  the  Falklands, 
why  we  are  hoping  so  intensely  to  reduce 
and  isolate  it,  and  why  we  are  eager  and 
ready  to  back  any  realistic  diplomatic  initia- 
tive which  will  put  a  just  end  to  it.  And  we 
especially  mean  to  stay  in  close  touch  with 
our  Latin  neighbors  while  efforts  are  made 
to  solve  this  tragic  conflict,  in  order  to 
restore  peace  with  honor  so  that  once  again 
we  can  concentrate  our  efforts  on  the  reso- 
lution of  our  problems.  The  quicker  we  put 
this  tragic  conflict  behind  us,  the  quicker  we 
can  begin  building  our  future.  And  there,  as 
always,  Latin  America  will  find  how  deeply 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  prosperity  in  our  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  fighting  intensifies 
and  the  cost  in  lives  mounts  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  I  think  we  all  share  a  sense  of 
anguish  that  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to 
prevent  this  tragic  conflict. 

We  have  all  come  to  appreciate  how 
deep  the  roots  of  the  conflict  are.  Britain,  in 
peaceful  possession  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
for  150  years,  has  been  passionately  devot- 
ed to  the  proposition  that  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants  should  be  respected  in  any  fu- 
ture disposition  of  the  Islands.  No  one  can 
say  that  this  attitude,  coming  from  a  country 
that  has  granted  independence  to  more 
than  40  countries  in  a  generation  and  a  half, 
is  a  simple  reflex  to  retain  possession. 

Yet  we  know  too  how  deep  is  the  Argen- 
tine commitment  to  recover  islands  they 
believe  were  taken  from  them  by  illegal 
force.  This  is  not  some  sudden  passion,  but 
a  long-sustained  national  concern  that  also 
stretches  back  150  years,  heightened  by  the 
sense  of  frustration  at  what  Argentina  feels 
were  nearly  20  years  of  fruitless  negotia- 
tion. 

From  the  start  it  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized that  the  conflict  engages  basic  princi- 


ples without  which  a  peaceful  international 
order  cannot  stand.  Unless  the  principle  is 
respected  that  force  must  not  be  used  to 
settle  disputes,  the  entire  international 
community  will  be  exposed  to  chaos  and 
suffering.  And  unless  the  right  of  self-de- 
fense is  granted,  only  those  countries  that 
use  force  first  will  have  the  protection  of 
law. 

The  Security  Council  was  profoundly 
right  to  reassert  those  principles  in  Resolu- 
tion 5Q2,  which  forms  the  indispensable 
framework  in  which  a  peaceful  solution  has 
been  sought  and  will  ultimately  be  found.  It 
is  of  fundamental  importance  that  both 
Argentina  and  Britain  have  accepted  Reso- 
lution 502  in  its  entirety. 

For  the  United  States,  the  conflict  has  a 
special  poignancy.  We  do  not  take — have 
never  taken — any  position  on  the  underly- 
ing claims.  Britain  is  a  country  to  which  we 
are  bound  by  unique  ties  of  friendship, 
values,  and  alliance.  And  Argentina  is  also 
an  old  friend,  a  country  of  immigrants  and 
settlers  like  our  own,  a  country  with  which 
we  share  the  enormous  human  and  national 
potential   of  the  New  World   experience. 

That  a  conflict  of  such  dimensions 
should  take  place,  and  that  it  should  occur 
here,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — whose 
countries  have  long  shared  a  particular 
commitment  to  each  other,  to  their  mutual 
welfare  and  to  peace — causes  us  the  deepest 
concern.  This  conflict,  however  urgent, 
cannot  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  com- 
mon engagement  of  all  American  states  to 
the  rule  of  law  and  to  the  well-being  of  this 
hemisphere. 

So  it  was  natural  that  the  United  States 
should  make  a  particular  effort  to  help 
Argentina  and  Britain  find  a  solution. 

That  effort  began  before  April  2nd, 
when  we  offered  to  the  two  sides  our  good 
offices  to  help  find  a  solution  to  the  South 
Georgia  incident. 

After  April  2nd,  both  President  Galtieri 
and  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  asked  the 
United  States  to  see  whether  it  could  be  of 
assistance.  At  President  Reagan's  direction, 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  undertook  two 
rounds  of  intense  discussions  in  both 
capitals.  Finally,  on  April  27th,  as  prospects 
for  more  intense  hostilities  arose,  we  put 
forward  a  proposal.83  It  represented  our 
best  estimate  of  what  the  two  parties  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  accept.  It  was 


83  For  text  of  the  U.S.  proposal  of  April  27, 
1982,  see  document  631. 
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founded  squarely  on  Resolution  502  by 
providing  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with- 
drawal of  forces,  and  a  political  settlement 
of  the  dispute. 

The  British  Government  indicated  that  it 
would  seriously  consider  our  proposal,  al- 
though it  presented  certain  real  difficulties 
for  it.  However,  the  proposal  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  Argentina. 

Immediately  afterward,  President 
Belaunde  of  Peru,  after  consultation  with 
Secretary  Haig,  took  the  initiative  to  put 
forward  a  much  simplified  peace  plan,84 
also  drawing  on  the  fundamental  elements 
of  Resolution  502. 

On  May  5  th  a  draft  text  was  forwarded  by 
Peru  to  Buenos  Aires;  we  forwarded  the 
same  text  to  London. 

Britain  made  clear  that  it  could  seriously 
consider  the  proposal.  Argentina  chose  not 
to  consider  it,  asking  instead  that  the  Secre- 
tary-General use  his  good  offices  as,  of 
course,  it  was  its  full  privilege  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragic  conflict  before 
us  also  has  special  poignancy  for  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  problem 
this  organization  was  created  to  resolve. 
The  Charter  commits  us 

"  .  .  .  85  to  bring  about  by  peaceful 
means,  and  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  international  law,  ad- 
justment or  settlement  of  international 
disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

"To  develop  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  respect  for  the  princi- 
ple of  equal  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples,  and  to  take  other  appro- 
priate measures  to  strengthen  universal 
peace. 

"To  achieve  international  coopera- 
tion in  solving  international  prob- 
lems .... 

"To  be  a  centre  for  harmonizing  the 
actions  of  nations  in  the  attainment  of 
these  common  ends." 

The  United  Nations  record  in  dealing 
with  this  conflict  is  commendable.  The  Se- 
curity Council  responded  rapidly  to  the 
Argentine  seizure  of  the  Islands.  The  fact 
that  both  parties  accepted  Resolution  502 
proves  that  it  was  a  constructive  response. 

The  Secretary-General's  determined  and 
imaginative   efforts   were,   of  course,   fer- 


vently welcomed  by  all  of  us.  Again  the 
elements  of  settlement  seemed  to  be  pre- 
sent or  nearly  present.  Again  peace  eluded 
us.  I  believe  the  institutions  of  the  United 
Nations  have  functioned  in  this  crisis  in  the 
manner  foreseen  by  its  founders  and  its 
Charter.  We  can  be  proud  of  it;  proud, 
especially,  of  the  Secretary-General. 

We  have  already  heard  his  account  of  his 
search  for  a  formula  that  could  resolve  the 
conflict.86  I  think  all  of  us  have  been  deeply 
impressed  by  the  skill  and  sensitivity,  by  the 
judgment  and  fairness  that  the  Secretary- 
General  brought  to  this  task.  That  his  effort 
has  not  so  far  succeeded  does  not  mean  that 
it  has  not  realized  important  gains,  notably 
in  the  establishment  of  a  mutually  accepta- 
ble concept  of  negotiations.  The  United 
States  will  wholeheartedly  support  any  initi- 
ative that  can  help  Argentina  and  Britain 
make  peace  with  honor. 

Despite  all  our  efforts,  the  problem  is  not 
solved.  Young  men  die  in  icy  waters,  on 
freezing  beaches. 

The  dispute  that  appeared  to  many  to  be 
simple  has  nonetheless  proved  extraordi- 
narily difficult  to  resolve.  But  we  must  not 
abandon  the  effort.  Resolution  502,  with  its 
concept  of  linked  and  simultaneous  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  withdrawal  of  forces,  and 
negotiations,  must  remain  the  framework  of 
the  search  for  peace.  The  problem  is  too 
important — for  the  rule  of  law,  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Americas,  for  many  of  us  friends 
of  Britain  and  Argentina — not  to  make  an 
all-out  effort  to  settle  this  tragic  conflict,  so 
costly  in  every  way. 


Document  644 


Resolution  505   (1982),   Adopted  by   the 
U.N.   Security  Council,  May  26,   1982*7 


Renewal  of  the  U.N. 
Secretary-General's  Good 
Offices 

The  Security  Council, 

Reaffirming  its  resolution  502  (1982)  of  3 
April  1982, 


84  For  text  of  the  Peru-U.S.  proposal  of  May  5, 
1982,  see  document  637. 

86  Ellipses  appear  in  the  source  text. 


86  For  text  of  the  statement  by  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  Perez  de  Cuellar  before  the  Security 
Council  on  May  21,   1982,  see  document  640. 

87  Source:  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
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Noting  with  the  deepest  concern  that  the  situ- 
ation in  the  region  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
(Islas  Malvinas)  has  seriously  deteriorated, 

Having  heard  the  statement  made  by  the 
Secretary-General  to  the  Security  Council 
at  its  2360th  meeting  on  21  May  1982,  as 
well  as  the  statements  in  the  debate  of  the 
representatives  of  Argentina  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland, 

Concerned  to  achieve  as  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  urgency  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  an  end  to  the  present  conflict  between 
the  armed  forces  of  Argentina  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland, 

1.  Expresses  appreciation  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General for  the  efforts  which  he  has 
already  made  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
between  the  parties,  to  ensure  the  imple- 
mentation of  Security  Council  Resolution 
502  (1982),  and  thereby  to  restore  peace  to 
the  region; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  resolution,  to  un- 
dertake a  renewed  mission  of  good  offices 
bearing  in  mind  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 502  (1982)  and  the  approach  outlined 
in  his  statement  of  21  May  1982; 

3.  Urges  the  parties  to  the  conflict  to  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Secretary-General  in 
his  mission  with  a  view  to  ending  the  pre- 
sent hostilities  in  and  around  the  Falkland 
Islands  (Islas  Malvinas); 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
enter  into  contact  immediately  with  the 
parties  with  a  view  to  negotiating  mutually 
acceptable  terms  for  a  cease-fire,  including, 
if  necessary,  arrangements  for  the  dispatch 
of  United  Nations  observers  to  monitor 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  sub- 
mit an  interim  report  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil as  soon  as  possible  and,  in  any  case,  not 
later  than  seven  days  after  the  adoption  of 
the  present  resolution.88 


505  (1982);  also  printed  in  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  July  1982,  p.  87.  This  resolution,  in- 
troduced by  Uganda  on  behalf  of  the  cosponsors, 
Guyana,  Ireland,  Jordan,  Togo,  and  Zaire,  was 
adopted  unanimously.  For  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick's  explanation  of  the  U.S.  vote  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  on  May  26,  1982,  see  ibid. 

88  For  U.N.  Secretary-General  Perez  de  Cuel- 
lar's  interim  report  of  June  2,  1982,  see  document 
651. 


Document  645 

Note  From  the  Argentine  Embassy  to  the 
Department  of  State,  May  26,  198289 

Argentine  Proposal 
Submitted  During 
Negotiations  at  the  United 
Nations 

The  Embassy  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Department 
of  State  and  has  the  honor  to  inform,  with 
regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary-General  referred  to  the  con- 
flict over  the  Islas  Malvinas  and  its  depend- 
encies, the  position  of  the  Government  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  was  clearly  stated  in 
the  Proposed  Agreement  submitted  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  held  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  which  text  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Government  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  'the  Parties', 

"In  response  to  the  provisions  of  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  502  (1982)  of 
April  3,  1982,  and  taking  into  -account 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  Reso- 
lution 1514  (XV)90  2065  and  other 
Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  question  of  the  Malvinas  (Falkland) 
Islands,  have  accepted,  in  accordance 
with  Article  40  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  assistance  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
and  have  engaged  in  negotiations  and 
arrived  at  the  following  provisional 
agreement  relating  to  the  Malvinas, 
South  Georgia  and  South  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, hereinafter  referred  to  as  'The 
Islands'  for  the  purposes  of  this  agree- 
ment. 


89  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Octo- 
ber 1982,  p.  90.  The  text  of  the  Argentine  propos- 
al was  also  transmitted  earlier  by  letter  of  May  2 1 , 
1982,  from  Raul  Quijano,  Special  Delegate,  to 
Estanislao  Valdes  Otero,  President  of  the  Twenti- 
eth Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Rio  Treaty.  (OAS  document 
OEA/Ser.F/II.20  Doc.  61/82)  For  Ambassador 
Quijano's  explanation  of  the  Argentine  position, 
see  his  letter  of  May  21,  1982,  to  Foreign  Minister 
Valdes,  document  642. 

90  For  text  of  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 1514  (XV)  of  December  14,  1960,  see  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  I960  (Wash- 
ington, 1964),  pp.  110-111. 
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"I.  1.  The  geographical  scope  of  the 
area  within  which  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  is  to  be  carried  out  shall  comprise 
the  Malvinas,  South  Georgia  and  South 
Sandwich  Islands. 

"2.  The  withdrawal  of  the  forces  of 
both  parties  shall  be  gradual  and  simul- 
taneous. Within  a  maximum  period  of 
thirty  days,  all  armed  forces  shall  be  in 
their  normal  bases  and  areas  of  opera- 
tion. 

"II.  With  effect  from  the  signature  of 
this  agreement,  each  party  shall  cease  to 
apply  the  economic  measures  which  it 
has  adopted  against  the  other  and  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  call  for  the  same 
action  by  those  countries  or  groups  of 
countries  which,  at  its  request,  adopted 
similar  measures. 

"III.  1 .  Supervision  of  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  forces  of  both  countries  shall  be 
carried  out  by  specialized  personnel  of 
the  United  Nations,  whose  composition 
shall  be  agreed  with  the  parties. 

"2.  The  interim  Administration  of  the 
Islands  while  the  negotiations  for  final 
settlement  of  the  dispute  are  in  progress 
shall  conform  to  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

"A)  The  Administration  shall  be  ex- 
clusively the  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations  with  an  appropriate  presence  of 
observers  of  the  parties. 

"B)  The  said  Administration  shall 
perform  all  functions  (executive,  legisla- 
tive, judicial  and  security)  through  offi- 
cials of  different  nationality  from  that  of 
the  parties. 

"C)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  2(A)  and  (B),  and  in  order  not  to  cause 
unnecessary  changes  in  the  way  of  life  of 
the  population  during  the  period  of  the 
interim  Administration  by  the  United 
Nations,  local  judicial  functions  may  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  legisla- 
tion in  force  on  April  1,  1982  to  the  full 
extent  compatible  with  this  agreement. 
Similarly,  the  United  Nations  interim  Ad- 
ministration may  appoint  as  advisers  per- 
sons who  are  members  of  the  population 
of  British  origin  and  Argentines  resident 
in  the  Islands,  in  equal  numbers. 

"D)  The  flag  of  the  parties  shall  fly 
together  with  that  of  the  United  Nations 

"E)  During  the  period  of  interim  Ad- 
ministration, communications  shall  be 
kept      open,      without      discriminatory 


restrictions  of  any  kind  for  the  parties, 
including  freedom  of  movement  and 
equality  of  access  with  respect  to  resi- 
dence, work  and  property. 

"F)  Freedom  of  communication  shall 
also  include  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
of  transit  for  the  state  airline  (Lade)  and 
for  merchant  ships  and  scientific  vessels, 
in  addition,  telephone,  telegraph  and 
telex  communications,  Argentine  televi- 
sion transmissions  and  the  state  petrole- 
um (YPF)  and  gas  services  shall  continue 
to  operate  freely. 

'TV.  The  customs,  traditions  and  way 
of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Islands, 
and  their  social  and  cultural  links  with 
their  countries  of  origin,  shall  be  respect- 
ed and  safeguarded. 

"V.  1 .  The  parties  undertake  to  enter 
immediately  into  negotiations  in  good 
faith  under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
peaceful  and  final  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute and,  with  a  sense  of  urgency,  to 
complete  these  negotiations  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1982,  with  a  single  option  to 
extend  until  June  30,  1983,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  Resolutions  1514  (XV),  2065 
(XX)  and  other  relevant  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  question  of 
the  Malvinas  Islands.  These  negotiations 
shall  be  initiated  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  and  claims  or  positions  of  the  two 
parties  and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  divergent  positions  on  the 
question  of  the  Malvinas,  South  Georgia 
and  South  Sandwich  Islands. 

"2.  The  negotiations  shall  be  held  in 
New  York. 

"3.  The  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  may  be  assisted  in  the 
negotiations  by  a  contract  group  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  four  States 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  To  that 
end,  each  party  shall  nominate  two 
States  and  shall  have  the  right  to  a  single 
veto  of  one  of  the  States  nominated  by 
the  other. 

"4.  The  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  keep  the  Security 
Council  assiduously  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations. 

"VI.  If  the  period  specified  in  point 
V(l)  above  expires  without  the  attain- 
ment of  a  final  agreement,  the  Secretary- 
General  shall  draw  up  a  report  addressed 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
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Nations,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
determine,  as  appropriate  and  with 
greater  urgency,  the  lines  to  which  the 
said  final  agreement  should  conform  in 
order  to  achieve  a  speedy  settlement  of 
the  question." 

The  Argentine  Government,  in  the  light 
of  the  position  stated  in  the  aforementioned 
proposed  agreement,  which  reflects  the 
reasonableness  which  has  continuously  in- 
spired its  negotiating  behaviour,  deeply  re- 
grets that  the  peace  efforts  carried  out  the 
U.N.  Secretary-General,  in  which  pursuance 
and  final  success  the  Argentine  Republic 
trusted,  have  been  frustrated  as  a  result  of 
the  unilateral  decision  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment announced  on  May  20th.91 

The  real  possibilities  of  reaching  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  conflict  and  of 
avoiding,  with  the  responsibility  that  the 
situation  demanded,  further  bloodshed  and 
an  imminent  breaking  of  peace  and  security 
in  the  hemisphere,  finally  proved  to  be 
disregarded  by  the  intransigence  and  stub- 
bornness with  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  tried  to  make  the  use 
of  force  prevail  over  reason  and  peace. 

The  Government  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, therefore,  formally  holds  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  responsible 
for  the  serious  consequences  which  in  the 
future  may  stem  from  its  denial  to  exhaust 
the  available  means  towards  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement, and  expressly  reserves  its  rights  to 
a  legitimate  defense  recognized  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Charter. 

The  Embassy  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
avails  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
the  Department  of  State  the  assurances  of 
its  highest  consideration. 


91  Reference  is  to  the  debate  on  the  Falkland 
Islands  with  British  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  on  May  20,  1982;  for 
text,  see  Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Debates  (Com- 
mons), 6th  series,  24  (1982)  477-483. 


Document  646 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
Before  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Rio  Treaty,  May  27,  198292 

Inapplicability  of 
Collective  Security  Under 
the*  Rio  Treaty  Because  of 
Argentine  First  Use  of 
Force  in  the  Falkland 
Islands 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  colleagues 
and  ambassadors,  Mr.  Secretary  General, 
Mr.  Assistant  Secretary  General,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

As  the  fighting  intensifies  and  the  cost  in 
lives  mounts  in  the  South  Atlantic,  I  think 
we  all  share  a  sense  of  anguish  that  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  prevent  this  terrible 
conflict.  It  touches  traditions  and  sym- 
pathies that  run  deep  in  our  past  and  our 
national  experiences.  It  is  a  loss  and  failure 
of  our  generation. 

We  grieve  over  the  heartbreak  and  the 
bereavement  that  the  conflict  brings  to  so 
many  families  in  Argentina  and  in  Great 
Britain.  We  too  share  the  emotions  and 
pain  of  those  families.  Is  there  a  country 
among  us  that  has  not  counted  itself  a 
friend  of  both  countries? 

Our  hemipshere,  and  the  Western  socie- 
ty of  nations  would  be  far  poorer  without 
their  notable  contributions  to  our  common 
civilization.  When  friends  fight,  it  is  truly 
tragic. 

It  is  from  Great  Britain  that  the  United 
States  drew  the  inspiration  for  many  of  its 
most  cherished  institutions.  Most  of  us 
stood  at  the  side  of  Great  Britian  in  two 
world  wars  in  this  century.  Great  Britain  is  a 
vital  partner  in  the  alliance  with  Europe 


92  Source:  OAS  document  OEA/Ser.F/II.20 
Doc.  67/82,  pp.  28-35;  also  printed  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  July  1982,  pp.  87-90.  Very 
minor  textual  and  syntactical  changes  have  been 
made  on  the  copy  printed  here  following  compari- 
son with  an  as-delivered  text  in  the  Department  of 
State  files.  Secretary  Haig  spoke  before  the  fourth 
session  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Twenti- 
eth Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Rio  Treaty  which  convened  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Americas  at  the  OAS  General 
Secretariat  in  Washington  at  4:35  p.m. 
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which  is  the  first  line  of  defense  for  Western 
civilization  against  the  dangers  of  Soviet 
aggression. 

Argentina  is  an  American  Republic,  one 
of  us.  It  is  a  nation,  like  the  United  States, 
founded  on  the  republican  ideal  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.  Like  my  country  it  is 
a  nation  of  immigrants  and  settlers  whose 
own  culture  and  civilization  have  long  had 
the  respect  of  my  countrymen  and  of  the 
world. 

President  Reagan  moved  early  in  his 
administration  to  make  clear  the  high  value 
we  place  on  our  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina  and  the  high  esteem  in 
which  we  hold  the  Argentine  people. 

But  it  is  not  only  our  friendship  and  our 
ties  with  the  two  countries  that  are  at  stake. 

This  festering  dispute  has  suddenly  be- 
come a  violent  conflict  that  poses  dangers 
to  the  very  institutions  and  principles  which 
bring  us  here  and  that  have  made  this 
hemisphere,  in  many  ways,  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

The  war  puts  the  inter-American  system 
under  stress.  Some  say  that  this  is  an  "anti- 
colonial  war,"  because  the  islands  were 
formally  administered  as  a  British  Colony. 
Some  say  that  since  this  is  a  war  that  pits  an 
American  republic  against  an  outside 
power,  the  Rio  Treaty  requires  that  all  its 
members  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
American  Republic. 

Others  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
of  colonialism  when  a  people  is  not  subju- 
gated to  another,  and  when,  as  we  all  know, 
there  was  no  such  subjugation  on  the  is- 
land. Others  say  there  is  no  way  in  which 
the  inter-American  system — which  protects 
regional  order  based  on  law  and  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes— can  be  interpre- 
ted as  sanctioning  the  first  use  of  armed 
force  to  settle  a  dispute. 

With  full  respect  for  the  views  of  others, 
the  United  States  position  is  clear:  Since  the 
first  use  of  force  did  not  come  from  outside 
the  hemisphere,  this  is  not  a  case  of  extra- 
continental  aggression  against  which  we  are 
all  committed  to  rally. 

As  we  deal  with  this  crisis,  let  us  agree 
that  there  is  far  more  to  unite  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  than  to  divide  them.  We 
must — we  simply  must — keep  the  future  in 
mind.  If  we  are  to  learn  anything  from  the 
grim  events  of  recent  weeks,  it  is  that  con- 
flict might  have  been  averted  if  there  had 
been  better  communication  and  confidence 
among  American  states.  We  should  take  as 


our  guide  the  work  of  the  generations  of 
statesmen  who  gave  us  an  inter-American 
system  that  is  both  as  visionary  as  it  is 
practical.  Their  legacy  is  statecraft  that  is 
calm,  that  is  reasoned,  and  that  is,  above  all, 
just. 

The  very  presence  in  this  hall  of  so  many 
distinguished  statesmen  indicates  that  we 
do  agree — all  of  us — that  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  is  important.  It  has  served  us 
well.  For  two  generations  and  more  this 
hemisphere  has  been  the  region  in  the 
world  most  free  of  the  scourges  of  war.  The 
inter-American  system  and  the  Rio  Treaty 
have  constrained  and  almost  eliminated 
armed  conflict  beteeen  states  of  the  Amer- 
icas. The  countries  of  Latin  America  spend 
less  of  their  national  resources  for  arms 
than  any  other  area  in  the  world.  They  have 
suffered  less  from  Communist  infiltration 
or  aggression  than  any  other  part  of  the 
developing  world.  None  of  that  would  have 
been  possible  without  the  inter-American 
system  of  security. 

The  post-World  War  II  achievements  of 
the  OAS,  now  in  its  92nd  year  as  the  world's 
oldest  regional  international  body,  are  lar- 
gely responsible  for  our  collective  record  as 
the  world's  haven  from  war.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  OAS  to  regional  peace  and 
harmony  are  almost  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Let  me  cite  a  few: 

This  organization  helped  restore  peace 
along  the  borders  between  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  on  four  separate  occasions: 
1948,  1955,  1959,  and  1978. 

Similar  OAS  efforts  helped  contribute  to 
calming  disputes,  as  between  Ecuador  and 
Peru  in  1955,  and  again  in  1980;  or  Hondu- 
ras and  Nicaragua  in  1957;  or  to  diminish- 
ing tensions,  as  between  Bolivia  and  Chile 
in  1962,  and  between  Haiti  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  1963. 

In  1971  the  OAS  successfully  urged  Ec- 
uador and  the  United  States  to  avoid  widen- 
ing their  differences  over  international  fish- 
ing boundary  rights.  As  one  Ecuadorian 
writer  noted  at  that  moment,  this  OAS 
action  proved  that  "the  inter- American  sys- 
tem functions  and  that  its  most  powerful 
member  did  not  vacillate  one  instant  in 
recognizing  the  equality  of  its  weaker  as- 
sociated partner." 

By  taking  an  early  and  steadfast  stand 
against  the  violations  of  diplomatic  staffs 
and  premises,  the  Organization  played  a 
vital  humanitarian  role,  in  1980,  in  ending 
terrorist  takeovers.  One  of  these  situations 
was  a  diplomatic  mission  (Colombia),  and 
the  other  an  OAS  office  (El  Salvador). 
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During  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the 
legal  position  of  the  OAS  had  a  major 
psychological  and  practical  effect  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  another  serious  instance  the  OAS  im- 
posed sanctions  on  a  member  state  when  it 
was  proved  that  the  intentions  of  that  re- 
gime (Trujillo,  in  the  Dominican  Republic) 
were  aimed  at  assassination  of  the  president 
of  another  OAS  country  (Romulo  Betan- 
court  of  Venezuela). 

When  riots  broke  out  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  in  1964,  and  I  was  there  that 
evening  at  Tuckerman  Airport,  an  OAS 
team  assisted  in  stopping  bloodshed;  the 
Organization's  principled  solidarity  eventu- 
ally helped  bilateral  negotiations  to  resolve 
what  Woodrow  Wilson  called  the  greatest 
problem  dividing  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  from  each  other. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965,  after 
the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  the  Organization 
acted  decisively  to  restore  peace,  setting  the 
stage  for  an  impressive  democratic  evolu- 
tion. 

When  fighting  between  Honduras  and  El 
Salvador  broke  out  in  1969,  OAS  action 
helped  put  a  quick  stop  to  the  bloodshed 
and  to  the  fighting.  Within  48  hours  the 
OAS  arranged  a  cease-fire,  with  contending 
forces  withdrawing  to  status  quo  ante  bel- 
lum. 

For  me  the  inter-American  system  is  one 
of  the  unique  forces  that  has  helped  the 
New  World  realize  its  very  special  and  privi- 
leged destiny:  A  hemisphere  with  almost 
unlimited  human  and  material  potential,  yet 
with  the  means  to  prevent  or  control  the 
conflicts  that  have  prevented  other  con- 
tinents from  realizing  their  potential. 

The  South  Atlantic  conflict  could  put 
into  danger  the  principles  and  institutions 
that  we  have  constructed  so  laboriously  and 
which  have  served  us  so  well.  We  must 
protect  the  integrity  of  our  institutions  so 
that  they  can  serve  us  as  well  in  future 
crises — which  could  affect  any  of  us — as 
well  as  they  have  served  us  in  the  past. 

We  now  face  a  conflict  that  involves  us 
all,  but  to  which  the  Rio  Treaty  does  not 
well  apply.  It  is  a  dispute  over  competing 
claims  of  sovereignty,  each  with  profound 
historical  and  emotional  sources. 

We  know  how  deep  is  the  Argentine 
commitment  to  recover  the  islands  Argen- 
tines believe  were  taken  from  them  by  ille- 
gal force.  This  is  not  some  sudden  passion, 
but  a  longstanding  national  concern  that 


reaches  back  150  years,  and  is  heightened 
by  the  sense  of  frustration  over  what  Argen- 
tina feels  were  nearly  20  years  of  fruitless 
negotiation. 

We  know,  too,  how  deeply  Britain,  in 
peaceful  possession  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory for  150  years,  has  been  devoted  to  the 
proposition  that  the  rights  and  the  views  of 
the  inhabitants  should  be  considered  in  any 
future  disposition  of  the  islands.  No  one 
can  say  that  Britain's  attitude  is  simply  a 
colonial* reflex  to  retain  possession  of  dis- 
tant islands.  In  the  last  20  years  no  less  than 
nine  members  of  this  Organization  of 
American  States  have  received  their  inde- 
pendence in  peace  and  good  will  from 
Great  Britain. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  has  not 
taken — and  will  not  take — any  position  on 
the  substance  of  the  dispute.  We  are  com- 
pletely neutral  on  the  question  of  who  has 
sovereignty.  Indeed,  35  years  ago,  at  the 
1947  signing  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Rio 
Conference  which  created  the  Rio  Treaty, 
the  United  States  Delegation  made  this 
clear  at  the  same  time  it  set  forth  our 
position  that  the  Treaty  is  without  effect 
upon  outstanding  territorial  disputes  be- 
tween American  and  European  states. 

Faced  now  with  a  conflict  for  which  the 
inter-American  system  was  not  designed, 
American  Republics  have  turned  instinc- 
tively to  that  fundamental  principle  of 
world  order,  the  encouragement  of  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  United  States 
did  from  the  outset  of  this  crisis. 

Our  effort  began  even  before  April  2, 
when  we  offered  to  the  two  sides  our  good 
offices  to  help  find  a  solution  to  the  South 
Georgia  incident.  Argentina  declined. 

Then,  when  it  became  apparent  that  Ar- 
gentina was  preparing  to  land  troops  on  the 
Islands,  President  Reagan  called  President 
Galtieri  to  urge  him  not  to  go  ahead.  We 
told  President  Galtieri  in  the  most  friendly 
but  in  the  most  serious  terms  what  the 
consequences  would  be.  I  can  hardly  take 
any  satisfaction  today  to  know  that  our 
predictions  have  proved  correct. 

After  April  2  both  President  Galtieri  and 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  asked  the  United 
States  to  see  whether  it  could  be  of  assis- 
tance. At  President  Reagan's  direction,  I 
undertook  two  rounds  of  intense  discus- 
sions in  each  capital. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation also  promoted  peaceful  negotia- 
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tion.  Meeting  in  this  very  hall,  we,  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Americas,  urged 
that  peace  be  maintained  and  that  law  pre- 
vail as  the  foundation  of  our  international 
relations. 

Immediately  afterward,  President 
Belaunde  of  Peru  took  the  initiative  to  put 
forward  a  peace  plan,  drawing  also  on  the 
fundamental  elements  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Resolution  502.  We  worked  in  close 
consultation  with  him  at  that  time. 

Let  me  now  report  to  you  some  of  the 
specific  elements  involved  in  our  efforts  to 
resolve  this  dispute,  which  has  proved  so 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  resolve.  On  April 
27,  as  prospects  for  more  intense  hostilities 
arose,  the  United  States  put  forth  a  propos- 
al of  its  own.  It  represented  our  best  esti- 
mate of  what  the  two  parties  could  reasona- 
bly be  expected  to  accept.  It  was  founded 
squarely  on  Resolution  502. 

That  proposal  called  for  negotiations  on 
the  removal  of  the  Islands  from  the  list  of 
non-self-governing  territories.  It  specified 
that  the  definitive  status  of  the  islands  must 
be  mutually  agreed,  with  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  and  for  the  princi- 
ple of  territorial  integrity.  And  it  referred 
both  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter,  and  to  the  relevant  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  consider 
the  nature  of  that  proposal  very  carefully 
today,  and  what  it  truly  signifies. 

These  negotiations  were  to  be  complet- 
ed by  the  end  of  the  year.  Pending  that,  an 
interim  authority,  composed  of  Argentina, 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,  was  to  over- 
see the  traditional  local  administration  to 
be  sure  that  no  decision  was  taken  contrary 
to  the  agreement  itself.  Argentine  residents 
of  the  Islands  were  to  participate  in  the 
councils  for  this  purpose  and  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  During  the  interim  period 
travel,  transportation,  and  movement  of 
persons  between  the  Islands  and  the  main- 
land were  to  be  promoted  and  facilitated 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  and  guaran- 
tees of  the  inhabitants. 

The  proposed  interim  authority  of  three 
countries  was  then  to  make  proposals  on 
how  to  take  into  account  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  inhabitants,  and  on  what  the 
role  of  the  Falkland  Islands  Company 
should  be. 

Should  the  negotiations  not  succeed  in 
the  time  afforded,  the  United  States  was  to 
be  asked   to  engage  in  a  formal  media- 


tion/conciliation effort  in  order  to  resolve 
the  dispute  in  6  months. 

The  British  Government  indicated  that  it 
would  give  the  most  serious  consideration 
to  acceptance  of  our  proposal,  although  it 
presented  certain  real  difficulties  for  it. 
However,  Minister  Costa  Mendez  informed 
me  that  the  proposal  was  not  acceptable  to 
Argentina. 

On  May  5  a  simplified  text  was  for- 
warded by  Peru  to  Buenos  Aires  at  the 
initiative  of  President  Belaunde.93  It  called 
for: 

— A  cease-fire; 

— Concurrent  withdrawal  and  nonin- 
troduction  of  forces; 

— Administration  of  the  Islands  by  a  con- 
tact group  pending  definitive  settlement,  in 
consultation  with  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  Islands; 

— Acknowledgement  of  conflicting 
claims; 

— Acknowledgement  of  the  aspirations 
and  interests  of  the  islanders  would  be 
included  in  the  final  settlement; 

— Undertaking  by  the  contact  group  to 
ensure  that  the  two  parties  reached  a  defini- 
tive agreement  by  April  30,  1983. 

Britain  made  clear  that  it  could  seriously 
consider  accepting  the  proposal.  Argentina 
declined  to  consider  it,  asking  instead  for 
the  Secretary-General  to  use  his  good  of- 
fices, as,  of  course,  it  was  its  full  privilege  to 
do. 

To  promote  negotiations  is  also  what  the 
Security  Council  and  the  United  Nations 
Secretary-General  have  done. 

We  are  heartened  that  the  two  parties — 
and  the  Security  Council  as  a  whole — have 
now  been  able  to  agree  to  give  a  new 
mandate  to  the  Secretary-General  to  find  a 
basis  for  peace. 

What  has  been  the  approach  of  the  inter- 
national community  as  a  whole  must  remain 
the  policy  of  this  body. 

We  must  strive  to  resolve  the  conflict, 
not  seek  to  widen  it. 

We  must  work  to  use  the  rule  of  law  and 
the  principle  of  nonuse  of  force  to  settle  the 
conflict,  not  seek  to  challenge  these  vital 
principles. 


93  For  the  Peruvian-U.S.  proposal  of  May  5, 
1982,  see  document  637. 
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We  must  search  for  ways  in  which  we  can 
all  join  in  helping  to  bring  about  peace,  not 
ask  the  Rio  Treaty  mechanism  to  adjudicate 
a  conflict  for  which  it  was  never  conceived. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  signatories  to 
the  Rio  Treaty  should  convoke  a  meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  when  they  perceive  a 
threat  to  peace  in  the  hemisphere.  It  is  this 
right  which  has  served  us  so  well  in  preserv- 
ing peace  in  the  hemisphere.  In  times  of 
danger  we  need  the  collective  wisdom  of  all 
members  of  this  body.  This  is  of  critical 
importance  to  the  smallest  among  us  who 
cannot  afford  large  standing  armies  to  de- 
fend their  independence.  It  is  this  principle 
of  collective  security  on  which  rests  that 
other  principle — nonintervention — which  is 
vital  to  our  relations. 

We  here  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
ensure  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere,  as 
signatories  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance,  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  as  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We 
should  take  no  action  and  make  no  deci- 
sions which  increase  tensions  without  en- 
hancing the  prospects  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  struggle  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic. 

Resolution  502  embodies  the  principles 
which  must  govern  our  search  for  peace. 
We  must  have  the  strength  and  the  vision  to 
seek  a  solution,  described  well  to  us  by 
President  Figueiredo,94  in  which  there  is 
neither  a  victor  nor  a  vanquished. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  now  been  given  a  new  mandate  to 
search  for  peace.  The  most  important  thing 
we  could  do  here  would  be  to  give  our 
unanimous  collective  support  to  those  ef- 
forts. We  should  reassert  the  validity  of 
Resolution  502  as  the  indispensable  frame- 
work in  which  a  peaceful  solution  has  been 
sought,  and  I  am  confident  will  ultimately 
be  found.  And  we  should  call  on  both 
parties  to  reach  a  peaceful  negotiated  solu- 
tion. 


94  President  Joao  Baptista  de  Oliveira 
Figueiredo  of  Brazil  used  the  phrase  "neither 
victors  nor  defeated"  at  a  meeting  with  President 
Reagan  in  the  White  House  on  May  12,  1982. 
Following  the  meeting  a  senior  Reagan  adminis- 
tration official  told  reporters  that  "the  two  Presi- 
dents .  .  .  hope  for  a  very  early  solution  to  the 
problem  in  which  there  would  be  neither  victors 
nor  defeated  on  either  side  but  the  honorable  and 
just  requirements  of  both  sides  could  be  met." 
(Transcript  of  a  Background  Briefing  by  a  senior 
administration  official  on  President  Figueiredo's 
visit,  May  12,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary 
to  the  President) 


As  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  proceeds,  I  would  hope  he  would 
give  particular  attention  to  the  ideas  put 
forward  by  the  President  of  Peru  10  days 
ago,95  as .  well  as  those  advanced  by  the 
Government  of  Brazil  on  May  24 .%  Al- 
though they  may  require  completion  and 
adjustment,  these  proposals  contain  much 
that  is  equitable  and  fair;  they  merit  our 
careful  attention. 

For  our  part  the  United  States  has  re- 
mained in  touch  with  both  parties  through- 
out the  crisis.  We  have  tried  in  countless 
ways  to  help  Argentina  and  Britain  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution.  We  are  actively  engaged 
in  working  with  the  Secretary-General  in 
support  of  his  most  recent  mandate  for 
peace. 

This  conflict  has  by  now  proven  that  the 
young  men  of  Argentina  and  Great  Britain 
can  fight  with  skill,  courage,  and  determina- 
tion. They  have  the  courage  to  die  for  the 
dignity  of  their  nations.  They  have  the 
strength  and  valor  to  endure  in  desperate 
struggle  in  a  desperate  climate. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  older  heads 
to  accept  the  risks  of  compromise  and  the 
hazards  of  conciliation  to  bring  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  dying  to  an  end.  Wisdom  as  well 
as  struggle  is  a  test  of  valor.  The  dignity  of  a 
nation  is  honored  not  only  with  sacrifices 
but  with  peace.  The  South  Atlantic  has 
reverberated  with  the  fury  of  war.  It  must 
now  be  calmed  by  the  wisdom  and  the 
courage  of  peace.  Thank  you,  Sir.  [Ap- 
plause] 


95  Reference  presumably  is  to  a  proposal  of 
May  20,  1982,  by  President  Fernando  Belaunde 
Terry  of  Peru;  see  Foreign  Broadcast  Information 
Service,  Daily  Report:  Latin  America,  May  24,  1982, 
p.jl. 

96  Reference  presumably  is  to  a  letter  of  May 
24,  1982,  from  Brazilian  Foreign  Minister  Ramiro 
Elysio  Saraiva  Guerreiro  to  the  President  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  Ambassador  Ling  Qing  of 
China;  for  text,  see  U.N.  document  S/15108. 
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Document  647 


Note  From  the  Argentine  Foreign  Minister 
(Costa  Mendez)  to  the  President  of  the 
Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  (Valdes  Otero),   May  28,    1982^ 


"At  No  Time  Did 
[Argentina]  Term 
Unacceptable  the 
Proposals  of  the  United 
States" 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress Your  Excellency  with  respect  to  the 
document  of  this  Meeting  of  Consultation 
bearing  the  title  "Texts  of  the  Proposals  for 
Agreement  Made  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Governments  of  Ar- 
gentina and  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland" 
(doc. 74/82), 98  to  present  a  copy  of  the 
letter  that,  in  my  capacity  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  I  sent  on  April  29,  1982,  to 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig,  Jr.,  in- 
forming him  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment's views  on  the  proposals  for  agree- 
ment made  by  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States." 

In  making  known  this  reply,  the  Argen- 
tine Government  wishes  to  state,  as  the 
attached  letter  shows,  that  at  no  time  did  it 
term  unacceptable  the  proposals  of  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Instead  its 
objection  was  directed  primarily  at  certain 
specific  points,  including  some  changes  that 
had  been  made  in  the  document  compared 
to  previous  drafts,  and  it  suggested  that 
other  formulas  be  sought.  It  added  that  if 
"Argentina's  position  were  encompassed, 
agreement  would  be  facilitated  enormously 
and  the  final  text  of  the  document  would 
not  pose  any  insurmountable  problems." 

The  Argentine  Government  wishes  this 
important  point  to  be  made  clear,  in  view  of 


the  statements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
sessions  of  the  General  Committee  of  this 
Meeting  of  Consultation,  which  were  rati- 
fied by  circulation  of  the  document  cited. 

I  request  that  this  note  with  its  at- 
tachment be  distributed  immediately  as  an 
official  document  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

Nicanor  Costa  Mindez 


Document  648 


Statement  by  the  U.S.  Delegate 
(Middendorf)  Before  the  Twentieth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  May  29,  19821 


"The  Resolution  Before 
Us  .  .  .  Ignores  What  the 
Legal  Effects  of  the  First 
Use  of  Force  Would  Be" 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  foreign 
ministers  and  ambassadors,  special  dele- 
gates, Mr.  Secretary  General,  Mr.  Assistant 
Secretary  General.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Chairman  of  the  Working  Group,  the  dis- 
tinguished Foreign  Minister  of  Bolivia,  and 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Chairman,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Uru- 
guay, and  all  who  worked  so  hard  in  the 
sincere  work  that  has  taken  place  here  over 
the  last  2  days.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  explain  my  delegation's  abstention  on 
the  resolution  before  us.2  However,  before 
doing  so,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Delegation  of  Colombia  for  its  ini- 
tiative in  proposing  a  very  positive  and 
useful  draft  resolution.  It  contained  a  num- 
ber  of  important   advantages.   With   very 


97  Source:  OAS  document  OEA/Ser.F/II.20 
Doc.  78/82,  May  28,  1982,  p.  1;  also  printed  in 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  1982,  p.  86. 
Argentine  Foreign  Minister  Costa  Mendez  was  in 
Washington  for  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consul- 
tation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  which  convened  on  April  26,  1982. 

98  For  text,  see  document  631. 

99  For  text,  see  document  633. 


'  Source:  OAS  document  OEA/Ser.F/II.20 
Doc.  81/82  corr.  1,  pp.  13-14;  printed  also  in 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  1982,  p.  90. 
Middendorf  spoke  before  the  sixth  session  of  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  the  Rio  Treaty  which  convened  at 
1:30  a.m.  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  at  the  OAS 
General  Secretariat  in  Washington. 

2  For  text  of  the  resolution,  see  infra. 
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minor  changes  we  were  prepared  to  sup- 
port it  and  regret  that  we  were  not  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

When  we  began  our  deliberations  the 
day  before  yesterday,  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  in  his  address  to  this  distinguished 
assembly  made  clear  our  commitment  to 
the  inter-American  system.3  He  suggested 
that  we  search  for  ways  in  which  we  all 
could  join  to  bring  peace.  Here,  for  the  last 
2  days,  my  delegation  has  worked  and  coop- 
erated in  that  effort.  Regrettably  my  delega- 
tion does  not  feel  that  the  resolution  which 
this  assembly  has  asked  to  approve  serves 
that  purpose.  We  believe  the  resolution 
before  us  to  be  one-sided.  It  charges  some; 
it  ignores  the  actions  of  others.  It  ignores 
what  the  legal  effects  of  the  first  use  of  force 
would  be;  further,  there  is  no  recognition 
that  there  must  be  compliance  by  both 
parties  with  all  the  elements  of  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolution  502  to 
govern  the  search  for  peace  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  We  are  pleased,  however,  that  the 
resolution  carefully  avoids  language  which 
would  seek  to  force  observation  of  its  parts 
by  the  signatory  states. 

With  respect  to  that  section  of  the  pre- 
sent resolution  which  calls  upon  the  United 
States,  we  have  listened  very  attentively  to 
our  colleagues  here  in  this  forum.  The 
United  States  will  lift  the  measures  an- 
nounced with  regard  to  Argentina  im- 
mediately upon  the  provisions  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  502  having  been 
implemented.  And  finally,  we  wish  to  assure 
all  here  that  we  will  continue  vigorously  to 
pursue,  in  cooperation  with  others  in  this 
hemisphere,  a  search  for  a  formula  which 
will  lead  to  an  early,  equitable,  and  peaceful 
settlement. 

My  delegation  hopes  that  the  two  parties 
will  find  peace.  We  remain  heartened  that 
they  have  agreed  in  giving  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  his  new 
mandate  for  peace,  and  we  firmly  support 
that  effort. 

The  United  States  firmly  believes,  as 
Secretary  Haig  so  wisely  said,  that  there  is 
far  more  to  unite  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
than  to  divide  us.  We  believe  that  all  in  this 
distinguished  assembly,  with  whom  we  have 
worked  so  closely  in  the  past  and  with 
whom  we  will  work  closely  in  the  days  and 
years  to  come,  share  our  determination  to 
preserve  that  which  we  already  have  so  as  to 
achieve    our    future    potential,    and    my 


delegation  remains  committed  to  that  very 
parctical  and  real  ideal.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 


Document  649 

Resolution  II,  Adopted  by  the  Twentieth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  affairs  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  May  29, 
1982* 

Request  for  the  Rio 
Treaty  States  to  Give 
Argentina  "the  Support 
That  Each  Judges 
Appropriate" 

WHEREAS: 

Resolution  I  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, adopted  on  April  28,  1982,  decided 
"to  keep  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consul- 
tation open,  especially  to  oversee  faithful 
compliance  with  this  resolution,  and  to  take 
such  additional  measures  as  are  deemed 
necessary  to  restore  and  preserve  peace  and 
settle  the  conflict  by  peaceful  means";5 

That  resolution  urged  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  "immediately  to 
cease  the  hostilities  it  is  carrying  on  within 
the  security  region  defined  by  Article  4  of 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  and  also  to  refrain  from  any  act 
that  may  affect  inter-American  peace  and 
security,"  and  urged  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Argentina  "to  refrain  from  tak- 
ing any  action  that  may  exacerbate  the 
situation"; 

The  same  resolution  urged  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Ar- 


3  For  the  text  of  Secretary  Haig's  statement  on 
May  27,  1982,  see  document  646. 


«  Source:  OAS  document  OEA/Ser.F/II.20 
Doc.  80/82  rev.  2;  also  printed  in  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  July  1982,  pp.  90-91.  This  resolu- 
tion, sponsored  by  Argentina,  Colombia,  and 
Costa  Rica,  and  revised  by  the  Working  Group 
headed  by  Bolivian  Foreign  Minister  Romero  Al- 
varez Garcia,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  17  to  0, 
with  4  abstentions  (including  the  United  States), 
at  the  fourth  plenary  session  which  convened  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Americas  at  the  OAS  General 
Secretariat  in  Washington  at  3:40  a.m. 

5  For  the  text  of  Resolution  I  of  the  Twentieth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Rio  Treaty  of  April  28,  1982,  see 
document  632. 
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gentine  Republic  "to  call  a  truce  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  resume  and  proceed 
normally  with  the  negotiation  aimed  at  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict,  taking 
into  account  the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  the 
Republic  of  Argentina  over  the  Malvinas 
Islands  and  the  interests  of  the  islanders"; 

While  the  Government  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  informed  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion of  its  full  adherence  to  Resolution  I 
and  acted  consistently  therewith,  the  British 
forces  proceeded  to  carry  out  serious  and 
repeated  armed  attacks  against  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  in  the  zone  of  the  Malvinas 
Islands,  within  the  security  region  defined 
by  Article  4  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance,  which  means  that  the 
United  Kingdom  has  ignored  the  appeal 
made  to  it  by  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of 
Consultation; 

Following  the  adoption  of  Resolution  I, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  decided  to  apply  coercive  meas- 
ures against  the  Argentine  Republic  and  is 
giving  its  support,  including  material  sup- 
port, to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  con- 
travenes the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  Resolu- 
tion I; 

As  a  culmination  of  its  repeated  armed 
attacks,  beginning  on  May  21,  1982,  the 
British  forces  launched  a  broad-scale  milita- 
ry attack  against  the  Argentine  Republic  in 
the  area  of  the  Malvinas  Islands  which  af- 
fects the  peace  and  security  of  the  hemi- 
sphere; 

The  deplorable  situation  raised  by  the 
application  of  political  and  economic  coer- 
cive measures  that  are  not  based  on  present 
international  law  and  are  harmful  to  the 
Argentine  people,  carried  out  by  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community — with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ireland  and  Italy — and  by  other 
industrialized  states,  is  continuing;  and 

The  purpose  of  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  is  to  "as- 
sure peace,  through  adequate  means,  to 
provide  for  effective  reciprocal  assistance  to 
meet  armed  attacks  against  any  American 
State,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  threats  of 
aggression  against  any  of  them," 

THE  TWENTIETH  MEETING  OF 
CONSULTATION  OF  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS, RESOLVES: 

1 .  To  condemn  most  vigorously  the  un- 
justified and  disproportionate  armed  attack 
perpetrated  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its 
decision,  which  affects  the  security  of  the 
entire  American  hemisphere,  of  arbitrarily 


declaring  an  extensive  area  of  up  to  12 
miles  from  the  American  coasts  as  a  zone  of 
hostilities,  which  is  aggravated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when  these  actions  were 
taken  all  possibilities  of  negotiation  seeking 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict  had  not 
been  exhausted. 

2.  To  reiterate  its  firm  demand  upon  the 
United  Kingdom  that  it  cease  immediately 
its  acts  of  war  against  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic and  order  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  its  armed  forces  detailed  there  and  the 
return  of  its  task  force  to  its  usual  stations. 

3.  To  deplore  the  fact  that  the  attitude 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  helped  to  frus- 
trate the  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment that  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar,  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

4.  To  express  its  conviction  that  it  is 
essential  to  reach  with  the  greatest  urgency 
a  peaceful  and  honorable  settlement  of  the 
conflict,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  in  that  connection,  to  recog- 
nize the  praiseworthy  efforts  and  good  of- 
fices of  Mr.  Javier  P£rez  de  Cuellar,  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  lend  its  full  support  to  the  task 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Security  Council. 

5.  To  urge  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  to  order  the  immedi- 
ate lifting  of  the  coercive  measures  applied 
against  the  Argentine  Republic  and  to  re- 
frain from  providing  material  assistance  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  observance  of  the 
principle  of  hemispheric  solidarity  recog- 
nized in  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance. 

6.  To  urge  the  members  of  the  Europe- 
an Economic  Community,  and  the  other 
states  that  have  taken  them,  to  lift  im- 
mediately the  coercive  economic  or  political 
measures  taken  against  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. 

7.  To  request  the  states  parties  of  the 
Rio  Treaty  to  give  the  Argentine  Republic 
the  support  that  each  judges  appropriate  to 
assist  it  in  this  serious  situation,  and  to 
refrain  from  any  act  that  might  jeopardize 
that  objective. 

If  necessary,  such  support  may  be  adopt- 
ed with  adequate  coordination. 

8.  To  reaffirm  the  basic  constitutional 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
in  particular  those  that  refer  to  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes. 
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9.  To  keep  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
available  to  assist  the  parties  in  conflict  with 
their  peace-making  efforts  in  any  way  it  may 
support  the  mission  entrusted  to  the  United 
Nations  Secretary-General  by  the  Security 
Council,  and  to  instruct  the  President  of  the 
Meeting  of  Consultation  to  keep  in  continu- 
ous contact  with  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

10.  To  keep  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  open  to  see  to  it  that  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution  are  faithfully 
and  immediately  carried  out  and  to  take,  if 
necessary,  any  additional  measures  that 
may  be  agreed  upon  to  preserve  inter- 
American  solidarity  and  cooperation. 


That  the  coercive  measures  against  the 
Argentine  Republic  imposed  by  certain 
countries  constitute  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  set  forth  in  the 
charters  of  the  United  Nations  and  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  Therefore  it 
urges  the  countries  that  have  adopted  such 
measures  to  cease  application  of  them  and 
asks  all  the  American  republics,  particularly 
the  countries  that  are  parties  to  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
to  provide  Argentina  any  assistance  they 
may  be  capable  of  providing  to  offset  the 
harmful  effects  of  this  unlawful  coercion. 


Document  651 


Document  650 

Declaration  Adopted  by  the  Twentieth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  May  29, 
19826 

Call  for  Assistance  by  the 
American  Republics  for 
Argentina  to  Overcome 
the  Harmful  Effects  of  the 
British  Blockade  and 
International  Sanctions 

THE  TWENTIETH  MEETING  OF 
CONSULTATION  OF  MINISTERS  OF 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  DECLARES: 

That  the  blockade  of  the  Argentine 
coastline  and  the  proclamation  of  the  so- 
called  "exclusion  areas"  imposed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  for  sailing  in  waters  of  the 
American  Hemisphere  and  in  its  security 
zone,  as  set  out  in  the  Inter-American  Trea- 
ty of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  violate  the  prin- 
ciples or  rules  of  international  law  on  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  Therefore,  it  requests 
the  United  Kingdom  to  revoke  those  unlaw- 
ful proclamations  and  to  cease  immediately 
the  actions  by  which  it  intends  to  enforce 
them. 


e  Source:  OAS  document  OEA/Ser.F/II.20 
Doc.  77/82  rev.  2.  This  declaration,  presented  by 
Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  1 7 
to  0,  with  4  abstentions  (including  the  United 
States).  There  was  no  explanation  of  the  U.S. 
abstention  in  the  vote  on  the  declaration. 


Interim  Report  by  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  (Perez  de  Cuellar),  Submitted  to  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  fune  2,  19827 

Failure  to  Negotiate  a 
Cease-Fire 

1.  The  present  interim  report  is  sub- 
mitted in  pursuance  of  resolution  505 
(1982),  which  the  Security  Council  adopted 
at  its  2368th  meeting  on  26  May  1982.  In 
resolution  505  (1982),  the  Council  request- 
ed the  Secretary-General  to  undertake  a 
renewed  mission  of  good  offices,  bearing  in 
mind  Security  Council  resolution  502 
(1982)  and  the  approach  outlined  in  his 
statement  of  21  May  1982;  to  enter  into 
contact  immediately  with  the  parties,  with  a 
view  to  negotiating  mutually  acceptable 
terms  for  a  cease-fire;  and  to  submit  an 
interim  report  to  the  Council  as  soon  as 
possible  and,  in  any  case,  not  later  than 
seven  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

2.  In  the  afternoon  of  26  May,  I  met 
separately  with  the  parties  and  requested 
that  each  provide  within  24  hours  a  state- 
ment of  the  terms  it  considered  acceptable 
for  a  cease-fire.  It  was  my  hope,  as  I  ex- 
plained to  the  parties,  that,  on  the  basis  of 
their  replies,  terms  could  be  developed 
which  would  be  mutually  acceptable.  I  in- 
dicated that  arrangements  for  the  dispatch 
of  United  Nations  observers  to  monitor 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  a  cease-fire,  as 
mentioned  in  resolution  505  (1982),  could 
be  made  on  short  notice,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Security  Council. 


7  Source:  U.N.  document  S/15151. 
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3.  On  27  May,  I  received  a  message  from 
the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
and  Commonwealth  Affairs,  providing  an 
indication  of  the  terms  acceptable  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  a  cease-fire.  On  the 
same  day,  I  received  a  first  response  from 
the  Argentine  Government,  which  was  sup- 
plemented on  28  May  by  a  communication 
on  the  terms  for  a  cease-fire  acceptable  to 
Argentina. 

4.  I  have  had  extensive  exchanges  with 
the  parties,  including  conversations  by  tele- 
phone with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Worship  of  Argentina.  During  these 
exchanges,  which  continued  until  this 
morning,  I  explored  various  approaches  in 
seeking  the  degree  of  agreement  necessary 
for  a  cease-fire. 

5.  It  is  my  considered  judgement  that 
the  positions  of  the  two  parties  do  not  offer 
the  possibility  of  developing  at  this  time 
terms  for  a  cease-fire  which  would  be  mu- 
tually acceptable.  In  accordance  with  the 
mandate  given  to  me  by  resolution  505 
(1982),  I  shall,  nevertheless,  maintain  close 
contact  with  the  parties  in  the  event  that  an 
opportunity  can  be  found  in  which  the 
exercise  of  my  good  offices  can  contribute 
to  bringing  this  tragic  crisis  to  an  end. 


Document  652 

Revised  Draft  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution,  Vetoed  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States,  June  4,  19828 

Request  for  a  Cease-Fire 
and  Simultaneous 
Implementation  of 
Resolutions  502  (1982) 
and  505  (1982) 

The  Security  Council, 

Reaffirming  its  resolutions  502  (1982)  and 
505  (1982)  and  the  need  for  implementa- 
tion of  all  parts  thereof, 


s  Source:  U.N.  document  S/15156/Rev.2.  This 
resolution,  sponsored  by  Panama  and  Spain, 
failed  of  adoption  by  a  vote  of  9  in  favor  to  2 
against  (the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States),  with  4  abstentions.  For  the  explanation  of 
the  vote  by  the  U.S.  Representative,  Jeane  J. 
Kirkpatrick,  on  June  4,  1982,  see  infra.  The  U.N. 
Security  Council  meeting  began  at  4  p.m. 


1.  Requests  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to 
cease-fire  immediately  in  the  region  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  (Islas  Malvinas)  and  to 
initiate,  simultaneously  with  the  cease-fire, 
the  implementation  of  resolutions  502 
(1982)  and  505  (1982)  in  their  entirety; 

2.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  use 
such  means  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
verify  compliance  with  this  resolution; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  sub- 
mit an  interim  report  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil within  72  hours  and  to  keep  the  Council 
informed  concerning  the  implementation 
of  this  resolution. 


Document  653 

Statement  by  the  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  (Kirkpatrick)  Before  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  June  4,  19829 

"Were  it  Possible  to 
Change  Our  Vote  We 
Should  Like  to  Change  It 
From  a  Veto  ...  to  an 
Abstention" 

The  decision  taken  by  this  Council  today 
is,  I  think  we  all  understand,  a  terribly 
important  one:  it  marks  one  more  failure  in 
a  series  of  failed  efforts  to  mediate  a  conflict 
that  is  more  than  200  years  old—one  more 
failed  attempt  to  substitute  reason  for  force, 
negotiation  for  violence,  words  for  bombs 
and  bullets. 

Today's  decision,  then,  marks  one  more 
step  in  a  process  of  escalation  whose  end  is 
not  yet  in  sight.  Phase  one  of  this  most 
recent  conflict  ended  with  the  Argentine 
occupation  of  the  Falklands.  Phase  two  may 
well  end  with  British  reoccupation  of  the 
Falklands.  Where  will  phase  three  end? 

Affirmed  in  the  vote  of  the  majority 
today  is  the  will  to  negotiation  and  to  peace. 
Affirmed  in  the  veto  of  my  Government — to 
which  I  will  return  in  a  moment — is  the 
principle  that  force  should  not  be  allowed 
to  triumph. 

One  of  my  sons  handed  me  this  morning 
a  poem  of  another  man  who  disapproves  of 


9  Source:  U.N.  document  S/PV.2373.  For  Sec- 
retary Haig's  explanation  of  the  U.S.  vote,  see  the 
press  briefing  of  June  5,  1982,  infra. 
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Argentina's  forceful  act  against  the  Mal- 
vinas  Islands.  In  some  lines  in  a  poem  called 
"An  English  Poem"  the  great  Argentine 
writer  Borges  wrote: 

"I  offer  you  my  ancestors,  my  dead 
men,  the  ghosts  that  living  men  have 
honoured  in  marble,  my  father's  father 
killed  on  the  frontier  of  Buenos  Aires, 
two  bullets  through  his  lungs,  bearded 
and  dead,  wrapped  by  his  soldiers  in  the 
hide  of  a  cow;  my  mother's  grandfather, 
just  24,  heading  a  charge  of  300  into 
Peru — now  ghosts  on  vanished  horses." 

The  friends  of  Argentina,  of  the  Amer- 
icas and  of  world  peace  hope  that  Argentina 
will  have  few  such  offerings  from  this  war 
and  from  the  postwar  period.  We  hope — all 
of  us  here,  I  believe — that  cooperation  can 
be  restored,  friendships  mended,  urgent 
tasks  recommenced,  of  building  in  the  New 
World  a  truly  new  world. 

My  government  has  worked  hard  for 
mediation  and  setdement  of  this  dispute. 
We  have  been  rent  by  the  clash  of  values, 
loyalties  and  friends.  That  clash  continued 
down  through  the  registration  of  the  vote 
on  this  issue.  I  am  told  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  government  to  change  a  vote  once  it  is 
cast,  but  I  have  been  requested  by  my 
government  to  record  the  fact  that  were  it 
possible  to  change  our  vote  we  should  like 
to  change  it  from  a  veto— a  "no",  that  is — 
to  an  abstention. 


Document  654 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Briefing  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  Versailles,  fune  5, 
1982  (Extracts)10 

Explanation  of  the 
Change  in  U.S.  Voting 
Instructions  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council 


Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  happened 
in  terms  of  our  vote  at  the  United  Nations 
and  why  didn't  you  wake  up  the  President? 


10  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  June  5, 


Secretary  Haig.  We  had  a  resolution 
which  emanated  from  Spain  and  Panama 
that  has  been  in  the  hopper  up  in  New  York 
for,  I  think,  about  48  hours."  The  original 
version  of  it  was  a  version  that  we  would 
veto.  It  has  been  subject  to  some  softening 
and  evolution  over  the  last  24  hours.  I  am 
speaking  up  to  last  night.  When  I  got  back 
from  the  foreign  ministers'  dinner  last  night 
I  had  a  call  from  Washington  advising  me 
that  the  instructions  I  had  left  with  them  at 
6  p.m.  that  we  would  veto  should  be  recon- 
sidered in  the  light  of  our  experts'  assess- 
ment of  the  situation.  I  took  that  assessment 
and  I  informed  them  to  inform  U.S. -UN  to 
abstain.  Now  as  sometimes  happens  when 
you  are  2,000  miles  away,  the  vote  was  cast 
when,  I  think  3  minutes  later,  the  instruc- 
tion arrived,  and  it  was  explained  by  the 
U.S.-UN  Ambassador,12  and  I  think  you  are 
aware  of  that.  That  is  the  case.  It  is  just  that 
simple. 

Q.  What  made  you  change  your — 

Secretary  Haig.  I  made  the  decision 
and  it  is  very  appropriate  that  I  should  make 
the  decision  on  an  issue  like  that. 

Now  I  want  to  just  point  out  to  you  that 
the  choice  was  veto  or  abstention.  I  looked 
very,  very  carefully  at  the  language  of  the 
resolution,  which  was  very  close  to  some- 
thing that  would  have  been  acceptable.  But 
lacking  in  specificity  with  respect  to  the 
obligation  for  the  withdrawal  of  forces — 
there  was  no  time  certain.  Remember,  we 
had  a  litde  discussion  on  that  I  think  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Paris,  or  whenever  we  met 
last — the  day  before.13  And  with  that  lack- 
ing, I  felt  it  did  not  justify  a  veto  if  it  could 
be  corrected  and  if  there  was  a  mind  to  at 


1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Secretary  Haig  accompanied  President  Rea- 
gan to  Versailles  for  the  economic  summit  of 
industrialized  nations,  held  from  June  4  to  6, 
1982.  The  press  briefing  began  at  8:03  p.m. 

11  For  the  text  of  the  revised  draft  U.N.  Securi- 
ty Council  resolution  vetoed  by  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  on  June  4,  1982,  see 
document  652. 

12  For  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick's  statement  be- 
fore the  U.N.  Security  Council  on  June  4,  1982, 
see  supra. 

13  In  reply  to  a  question  asked  at  a  press 
briefing  in  Paris  on  June  4,  1982,  following  a 
meeting  between  President  Reagan  and  British 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  Haig  said:  "I  think  both 
leaders  are  aware  of  the  desirability  to  keep  blood- 
shed to  a  minimum.  .  .  .  This  depends  funda- 
mentally on  the  willingness  of  the  Argentines  to 
withdraw  and  to  set  a  schedule — a  fixed  date 
certain  for  such  withdrawal,  and  then  for  the 
commanders  on  the  ground  to  work  out  the 
detail."  (Department  of  State  Press  Release  191, 
June  16,  1982) 
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the  United  Nations,  but  there  was  not  so  we 
abstained.  And  that  is  a  responsibility  that  I 
bear  and  it  is  not  a  major  nuance  of  dif- 
ference whether  it  was  a  veto  or  an  absten- 
tion. Neither  one  was  a  vote  for.  There  are 
shades  of  difference  every  time  we  have  a 
UN  vote. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Argentines  have 
refused  to  implement  502  for  8  weeks. 
What  made  you  think  they  might  be  pre- 
pared to  implement  it  now?  Yesterday — 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  didn't  vote  yes 
for  it.  The  United  States  didn't  vote  yes. 
The  United  States  abstained  because  this 
resolution  was  very  close  to  something  that 
would  be  acceptable  as  distinct  from  some- 
thing that  was  totally  unacceptable.  And  I 
think  you  know  what  our  interests  are.  They 
are  to  have  the  fighting  stop  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


Q.  — why  didn't  you  call  Mrs.  Kirk- 
patrick  directly?  Why  go  through  Washing- 
ton for  all  these  explanations?  It  seems — 
(laughter) — that  3  minutes  would  have  been 
saved — 

Secretary  Haig.  Have  you  ever — have 
you  ever  been  involved  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  Pentagon  or  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  dear? 

Q.  I'm  referring  about  the  communica- 
tions between — 

Secretary  Haig.  You  don't  talk  to  the 
company  commander  when  you  have  a 
corps  and  a  division  in  between.  You  are 
always  sure  that  everyone  is  singing  from 
the  same  sheet  of  music. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  talk  to  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief, Mr.  Secretary?  How  about  that? 


Secretary  Haig.  It  is  a  decision  that 
normally  fits  totally  within  my  category  of 
responsibility.  The  President  was  told  after 
the  fact  of  the  event,  and  that's — what?  Am 
I  going  to  get  the  President  up  at  1  in  the 
morning  or  12:30  a.m.? 


Q.  He  had — the  last  time  nobody  woke 
him,  there  was  a  problem,  you'll  recall. 


Secretary  Haig.  Ahhh.  (Laughter) 
Somewhat  different.  Somewhat — a  nuanced 
vote  is — take  the  United  Nations.  My  God, 
the  man  would  be  up  24  hours  a  day  with 
Haig  on  the  other  end  and  I'd  be  up,  too. 


Q.  Why  did  you  make  the  change? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  because,  as  I 
said,  the  resolution  itself  had  come  very  far 
away  toward  being  acceptable,  very  far  away 
as  a  result  of  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  a  lot  of 
reasonable,  concerned  people  in  New  York. 

Q.  What  was  it  specifically,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary? 

Secretary  Haig.  Pardon? 

Q.  What  specifically  took  it  far  away 
from  what  was  acceptable? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  there  were  two — 
two  problems,  essentially.  One  is:  I  think 
the  British  Government  was  concerned  that 
the  linkage  between  the  cease-fire  and  the 
withdrawal  was  not  as  firm  as  they  wanted 
it.  Frankly,  I  felt  it  was  very  firm  because  it 
was  very  explicit  about  supporting  UN  Res- 
olution 502  and  502  calls  precisely  for  a 
cease-fire  and  a  withdrawal  as  well  as  a 
political  solution. 

The  second  part  did  bother  me  and  that 
was  the  fact  there  was  no  date  certain  for 
withdrawal  and  while  the  supervisory 
authority  of  the  Secretary-General  was  very 
clear  with  respect  to  the  cease-fire  and 
potential  violations  of  the  cease-fire,  it  was 
less  clear  with  respect  to  the  withdrawal. 
And,  therefore,  if  there  were  confusions 
and  there  frequently  are  in  such  a  complex 
situation,  it  might  have  collapsed  into 
something  even  more  tragic  than  we're 
faced  with  today. 

So,  we  said  abstain — not  good  enough. 

Q.  What  gave  you  the  confidence  about 
502  when  it's  been  defined  for  8  weeks? 
Why  did  you  think  Argentina  would  pay 
more  respect  to  502  now  than  8  weeks  ago 
when  it  was  proposed? 

Secretary  Haig.  They  commit  them- 
selves to  802 — 502  and  they  make  a  time 
certain.  That's  what  this  has  been  about.  I 
hope  you're  not  suggesting  that  if  there  was 
a  change  of  mind  in  Argentina  that  we 
should  ignore  that  and  then  continue  to 
march. 

Q.  But  they've  ignored  502  for  so  long, 
why  would  they  accept  it  now? 
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Secretary  Haig.  They're  in  a  somewhat 
different  position  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  your  instruc- 
tions arrived  too  late,  were  you  involved  in 
the  decision  to  announce  your  instructions 
anyway? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  was — 

Secretary  Haig.  But  it's  a  very — you 
know,  I  understand  it.  It's  a  very  logical 
thing.  It's  not  a  big  problem. 


Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  on  yesterday 
afternoon  you  hadn't  seen  a  text,  that  you 
only  saw  one  later?  Or  that  you  decided 
that — 

Secretary  Haig.  I  had  a  discussion  at  6 
p.m.  yesterday  afternoon  on  the  text  before 
our  experts  had  analyzed  it.  I  had  the  report 
of  our  experts  last  night  at  the  time  that  I 
made  the  decision.  All  were  unanimously  in 
favor  of  an  abstention. 


Document  655 


Editorial  Note 

Brigadier  General  M.  B.  Menendez, 
Commander  of  Argentine  Forces  in  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  Major  General  J.  J. 
Moore,  Commander  of  British  Land  Forces 
in  the  Falkland  Islands,  signed  an  Instru- 
ment of  Surrender  on  June  14,  1982,  effec- 
tive 23:59  Greenwich  mean  time  (20:59 
local  time)  that  day.  The  surrender  includ- 
ed those  Argentine  forces  deployed  in  and 
around  Port  Stanley,  those  others  on  East 
Falkland,  West  Falkland,  and  all  the  oudy- 
ing  islands.  For  the  text  of  the  Instrument 
of  Surrender,  see  U.N.  document  S/15231. 


Document  656 


Letter  From  the  Argentine  Charge  at  the 
United  Nations  (Listre)  to  the  President  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  (De  la  Barre  de 
Nanteuil),  June  18,  1982" 

Argentine  Observance  of 
a  de  Facto  Cease-Fire 

On  express  instructions  from  my  Gov- 
ernment, I  have  the  honour  to  bring  the 
following  to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
Malvinas,  South  Georgia  and  South  Sand- 
wich Islands: 

After  vetoing  the  draft  resolution  order- 
ing the  cease-fire,  which  was  voted  by  the 
majority  of  the  Council  on  4  June  1982,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  has  continued  its  armed 
aggression  against  my  country  and  has  com- 
pleted the  military  occupation  of  Puerto 
Argentino,  the  capital  of  the  Malvinas,  on 
14  June.  The  self-defence  exercised  by  Ar- 
gentina in  order  to  safeguard  its  territorial 
integrity  could  not  prevail  against  the  mili- 
tary superiority  of  the  aggressor. 

Consequendy,  the  Commander  of  the 
Argentine  forces  defending  the  Malvinas 
had  to  surrender  the  personnel  under  his 
command  in  order  to  avoid  greater  loss  of 
human  life. 

Throughout  the  developments  which  led 
to  this  situation  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  ignored 
the  demand  for  an  immediate  cease-fire 
contained  in  Security  Council  resolution 
502  (1982)  of  3  April  1982  and  also  the 
exhortation  of  the  Council  contained  in 
paragraph  3  of  that  resolution  to  the 
Governments  concerned  to  seek  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  dispute  by  means  of  negotia- 
tions. 

As  is  well  known,  the  United  Kingdom 
vetoed  the  draft  resolution  of  4  June,  sub- 
mitted by  Panama  and  Spain,  thus  making 
clear  its  refusal  to  carry  out  the  cease-fire 
and  to  accept  resolution  505  (1982),  al- 
though it  had  been  adopted  unanimously 
and,  obviously,  with  its  own  affirmative 
vote. 

Argentina  cannot  and  will  not  accept  the 
situation  of  force  which  Great  Britain  has 
thus  sought  to  impose.  Today,  it  is  clearer 


"  Source:  U.N.  document  S/15234. 
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than  ever  that  the  United  Kingdom's  aim  is 
to  ensure  by  any  means  the  continuation  of 
a  situation  of  colonial  domination  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  in  open  violation  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  now  ad- 
dressing the  Security  Council  again  to  make 
clear,  as  it  has  done  on  previous  occasions, 
its  full  readiness  to  carry  out  resolutions 
502  (1982)  and  505  (1982).  My  country 
hopes  likewise  that  the  Council  will  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  secure  the  full  com- 
pliance of  the  United  Kingdom  with  these 
resolutions. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  maintaining  its 
troops  on  the  Islands,  its  fleet  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  the  naval  and  air  blockade  against 
Argentina  and  also  the  economic  aggres- 
sion carried  out  with  the  participation  of 
other  industrialized  countries. 

In  addition,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
now  extended  its  military  operations  to  the 
South  Sandwich  Islands,  as  the  Argentine 
Mission  informed  the  Security  Council  in 
note  No.  171  of  17  June  circulated  in  Secu- 
rity Council  document  S/ 15230,  by  at- 
tacking the  scientific  station  "Corbeta  Uru- 
guay" which  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
maintained  in  those  Islands  for  a  number  of 
years. 

In  view  of  the  present  circumstances, 
there  is  a  de  facto  cessation  of  hostilities 
which  Argentina  is  now  observing.  How- 
ever, this  cessation  of  hostilities  will  be 
precarious  as  long  as  the  British  policy  of 
continuing  the  military  occupation,  the 
blockade  and  the  economic  aggression  con- 
tinues. 

The  total  cessation  of  hostilities  will  be 
achieved  only  when  the  United  Kingdom 
agrees  to  lift  the  naval  and  air  blockade  and 
the  economic  sanctions  referred  to  above 
and  when  it  withdraws  the  military  forces 
occupying  the  Islands  and  the  naval  task 
force  and  the  nuclear  submarines  which  it 
has  deployed  in  the  area. 

The  Argentine  Republic  points  out,  once 
again,  that  only  negotiations  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
conformity  with  the  pertinent  resolutions — 
negotiations  in  which  Argentina  has  always 
been  ready  to  participate— can  lead  to  a 
final  settlement  of  the  dispute,  thus  elimi- 
nating a  situation  of  illegal  colonial  domina- 
tion, which  is  sustained  by  force  and  which 
in  itself  constitutes  a  permanent  threat  to 
peace. 


I  request  that  this  note  be  circulated  as  a 
Security  Council  document. 


Arnoldo  M.  Listre 


Document  657 


Statement  by  President  Reagan,  July   12, 
1982" 


Termination  of  Economic 
Sanctions  Against 
Argentina 

I  have  ordered  termination  of  economic 
sanctions  against  Argentina,  effective 
today,  July  12.  These  sanctions,  which  were 
imposed  April  30,  include  withholding  of 
new  Export-Import  Bank  credits,  insurance 
and  guarantees,  and  new  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  guarantees.  I  have  made  this 
decision  after  a  thorough  review  of  the 
situation  in  the  South  Atlantic  following  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.16  It  is  important  now 
for  all  parties  involved  in  the  recent  conflict 
to  put  the  past  behind  us,  and  to  work  for 
friendship  and  cooperation.  The  United 
States,  for  its  part,  will  do  all  it  can  to 
strengthen  its  historic  ties  among  nations  of 
this  hemisphere. 


15  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, July  19,  1982,  pp.  893-894.  This  statement 
was  distributed  by  Larry  Speakes,  Deputy  Press 
Secretary  to  the  President,  at  the  press  briefing  in 
the  Briefing  Room  of  the  White  House  at  10:17 
a.m. 

16  British  and  Argentine  notes  of  July  9  and  1 1 , 
1982,  respectively,  recognized  the  de  facto  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  since  June  14,  and  arranged  for 
the  return  of  the  remaining  593  Argentine  prison- 
ers of  war. 
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Document  658 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
(Enders)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  August  5, 
1982" 

The  Origins  and 
Consequences  of  the 
Falklands/Malvinas 
Conflict 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  delighted  to  receive 
your  invitation  to  review  with  this  Commit- 
tee the  impact  of  the  Falklands/Malvinas 
Islands  conflict  on  the  Inter-American  Sys- 
tem and  specifically  on  U.S.  relations  with 
Latin  America. 

The  clash  between  Argentina  and  the 
United  Kingdom  erupted  suddenly,  then  as 
quickly  disappeared  from  the  headlines.  It 
left  in  its  wake  some  haunting  questions — 
about  how  to  prevent  war  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, about  the  future  of  Inter-American 
cooperation,  even  about  regional  stability 
and  progress. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  these  is- 
lands have  vividly  illustrated  the  risk  of 
massive  repercussions  from  modest  origins. 
These  "few  spots  of  earth  which,  in  the 
desert  of  the  ocean,  had  almost  escaped 
notice"  once  brought  "the  whole  system  of 
European  empire"  to  the  point  of  convul- 
sion. The  remark  is  from  Thoughts  on  the  Late 
Transactions  Respecting  Falkland's  Islands,  writ- 
ten by  Samuel  Johnson  in  1771. 

This  prepared  statement  addresses  the 
disturbing  consequences  of  the  1982  Fal- 
klands/Malvinas crisis  beginning  in  Part  6. 
Parts  2-5  record  something  of  the  origins 
and  course  of  the  conflict  itself. 

The  territory  immediately  at  issue  con- 
sists of  2  main  islands  and  some  200  smaller 
ones  located  in  the  South  Atlantic  480  miles 
northeast  of  Cape  Horn.  The  islands  cover 
a  total  area  of  4,700  square  miles.  Their 
terrain  is  alternately  boggy  and  hilly,  the 
environment  wind-swept  and  virtually  tree- 


17  Source:  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  After 
the  Falklands/Malvinas  Crisis:  Hearings  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington,  1982), 
pp.  1 14-126.  The  subcommittee  met  at  2:15  p.m., 
Representative  Michael  D.  Barnes,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  presiding. 


less.  Samuel  Johnson  described  it  as  "a 
bleak  and  barren  spot  in  the  Magellanick 
Ocean  of  which  no  use  could  be  made".  But 
Johnson  never  went  there  to  see  for  himself. 
A  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officer  who  did  so 
more  than  two  centuries  later  in  the  course 
of  her  consular  duties  reported  that  "work 
is  hard  but  life  is  simple  and  not  uncom- 
fortable." According  to  the  1980  census, 
the  population  was  1,813— down  from  the 
1931  peak  of  2,392.  The  predominant  eco- 
nomic activity  is  the  production  of  fine 
wool.        * 

It  is  their  relationship  to  the  outside 
world  rather  than  their  marginal  profitabili- 
ty that  has  made  these  islands  a  source  of 
seemingly  endless  contention.  Even  their 
name  reflects  disagreement:  though  in  Eng- 
lish they  are  known  as  the  Falklands,  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  world  they  are  invariably 
known  as  the  Malvinas.  There  is  even  con- 
troversy over  which  European  first  sighted 
the  islands  in  the  16th  century. 

But  the  central  dispute  has  always  been 
over  sovereignty.  In  1770,  England,  France, 
and  Spain  almost  went  to  war  over  small 
outposts  embodying  competing  claims  to 
exclusive  dominion  on  the  islands.  That 
crisis  was  resolved  pragmatically  when 
Spain  restored  to  England  the  settlement  of 
Port  Egmont  on  Saunders  Island  off  West 
Falkland,  founded  orginally  by  English  set- 
tlers in  1766,  then  seized  by  Spain.  In  turn, 
Spain  kept  Port  Louis,  which  had  originally 
been  founded  by  France  in  1764  on  East 
Falkland.  Both  Spain  and  England  main- 
tained  their   broader   sovereignty   claims. 

In  1774,  apparently  for  reasons  of 
economy,  England  withdrew  from  Port  Eg- 
mont, leaving  behind  a  leaden  plaque  de- 
claring that  "Falkland's  Island"  was  the 
"sole  right  and  property"  of  King  George 
III.  From  1774  to  1811  the  islands  were 
administered  without  challenge  by  a  succes- 
sion of  Spanish  governors  under  the 
authority  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  La  Plata  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

In  1820,  Argentina  formally  claimed^ 
sovereignty  over  the  then  uninhabited  is- 
lands as  the  successor  to  Spain.  In  one  of 
the  many  ironies  of  this  history,  the  Frigate 
Heroina  sent  to  enforce  Argentina's  control 
was  commanded  by  David  Jewett,  one  of  the 
many  British  subjects  who  fought  in  the 
Wars  of  Liberation  in  the  service  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  In  1826,  Argentina  es- 
tablished a  new  capital  at  the  protected 
harbor  of  Stanley  on  East  Falkland.  In  1833, 
after  a  series  of  incidents  over  fishing 
rights,  one  of  which  had  led  to  action  by  the 
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USS  Lexington  against  Argentine  authorities, 
the  corvette  HMS  Clio  reasserted  Britain's 
claim. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half — until  an 
Argentine  naval  force  invaded  Port  Stanley 
last  April  2 — Britain  administered  the  is- 
lands, first  as  a  Crown  Colony,  then  as  a 
self-governing  dependency.  The  royally 
chartered  Falklands  Islands  Company  un- 
dertook the  first  large-scale  settlement  of 
the  islands,  and  provided  ships  that  made 
four  or  five  round  trips  a  year  to  Britain 
exchanging  the  islands'  wool  and  hides  for 
everything  from  chocolates  to  building 
materials. 

Argentina's  commitment  to  recover  ter- 
ritories Argentines  believe  were  illegally 
wrested  from  them  by  force  is  documented 
in  countless  pamphlets,  articles,  and  books, 
some  of  them  distributed  widely  in  Latin 
America.  For  the  past  40  years  or  so,  the 
claim  to  the  "Malvinas"  has  been  an  impor- 
tant component  of  Argentine  nationalism, 
endorsed  by  prominent  civilian  and  military 
leaders  across  the  political  specfum. 

Immediately  after  World  War  II,  Argen- 
tina moved  its  claims  beyond  the  bilateral 
exchanges  that  had  marked  its  efforts  to 
recover  the  islands  in  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  century.  At  inter- American 
conferences  in  Rio  in  1947,  Bogota  in  1948, 
Washington  in  1953,  and  Caracas  in  1954, 
Argentine  delegations  introduced  resolu- 
tions pressing  Argentina's  claims  within  a 
general  framework  of  decolonization.  In  the 
arctic  summer  of  1947-48,  an  Argentine 
task  force  of  two  cruisers  and  six  destroyers 
conducted  maneuvers  off  the  islands,  but 
left  when  Britain  dispatched  warships  in 
response. 

Argentine  diplomacy  registered  a  signifi- 
cant gain  in  1964.  Since  1946,  the  United 
Nations  had  treated  the  United  Kingdom  as 
the  Administering  Authority  under  Chapter 
XI  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  Resolution  2065 (XX) 
called  upon  Argentina  and  the  United  King- 
dom to  ini  ;ate  talks  with  a  view  to  resolving 
their  conflicting  sovereignty  claims  peace- 
fully. Confidential  bilateral  talks  began  in 
1966.  With  numerous  ups  and  downs  and 
occasional  interruptions,  Argentine-U.K. 
negotiations  continued  for  16  years.  Agree- 
ments were  reached  providing  for  Argen- 
tine facilitation  of  air  travel  and  communi- 
cations, postal  and  medical  services,  educa- 
tion and  oil  supply.  The  two  sides  remained 
far  apart,  however,  on  the  basic  issue  of 
sovereignty  and  such  related  issues  as  land 
ownership  and  residence  by  Argentines. 


The  last  pre-crisis  round  of  talks  took  place 
in  New  York  in  February  1982,  ending 
barely  6  weeks  before  Argentina  attempted 
to  settle  the  matter  by  force. 

It  has  been  said  that  Britain's  approach 
reflected  a  stubborn  colonialist  reflex.  The 
fact  that  over  the  last  generation  no  fewer 
than  nine  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  have  received  their  inde- 
pendence in  peace  and  good  will  from 
Great  Britain  suggests  that  the  situation  was 
rather  more  complex.  The  resident  islan- 
ders, hardy  individuals  predominantly  of 
Scottish  and  Welsh  extraction,  proved  to  be 
satisfied  with  British  rule  and  adamantly 
united  in  opposing  Argentine  claims. 
Throughout  the  negotiations,  Britain  stood 
by  the  proposition  that  the  rights  and  views 
of  the  inhabitants  must  be  respected  in  any 
future  disposition  of  the  islands. 

The  standoff  became  rooted  in  principle 
as  well  as  nationality:  Britain  arguing  for 
self-determination,  Argentina  for  territorial 
integrity. 

The  United  States  has  at  no  time  taken  a 
legal  position  on  the  merits  of  the  compet- 
ing sovereignty  claims.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  U.S.  officials  made  clear  that — 
because  the  British  claims  antedated 
1823 — the  United  States  did  not  consider 
the  reassertion  of  British  control  a  violation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  United  States, 
however,  refused  to  become  embroiled  in 
the  sovereignty  issue,  and  took  no  position 
on  Argentine  and  British  sovereignty 
claims. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  at  the  signing  of 
the  Final  Act  of  the  1947  Rio  Conference 
which  created  the  Rio  Treaty,  the  United 
States  delegation,  headed  by  Secretary  of 
State  George  C.  Marshall,  made  clear  our 
view  that  the  Rio  Treaty  is  without  effect 
upon  outstanding  territorial  disputes  be- 
tween American  and  European  states — and 
explicitly  refused  to  endorse  Argentina's 
claim. 

U.S.  neutrality  on  the  question  of 
sovereignty  has  been  confirmed  repeatedly 
since  then — at  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  the  United  Nations  as  well  as 
during  the  recent  fighting.  I  reassert  it 
again  today,  before  this  body:  The  United 
States  takes  no  position  on  the  merits  of  the 
competing  claims  to  sovereignty,  nor  on  the 
legal  theories  on  which  the  parties  rely. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
although  we  of  course  have  an  interest  in 
peace  there  as  elsewhere,  the  United  States 
has  no  direct  interest  in  the  islands.  Be- 
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cause  some  comments  abroad  have  sug- 
gested otherwise,  I  state  explicitly  that  the 
United  States  has  never  had,  and  does  not 
now  have,  any  interest  in  establishing  a 
military  base  of  any  kind  on  these  islands. 
The  only  occasion  on  which  any  U.S.  milita- 
ry presence  has  ever  been  contemplated 
was  in  April-May  1982  as  a  contribution  to 
a  peaceful  resolution  had  one  been  agreed 
to  between  Argentina  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Argentina's  surprise  military  occupation 
of  the  islands  beginning  April  2  provoked 
dismay  and  apprehension  throughout  the 
international  community.  The  next  day, 
April  3,  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil adopted  Resolution  502,  demanding  im- 
mediate cessation  of  hostilities  and  with- 
drawal of  Argentine  troops,  and  calling  on 
Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  re- 
solve their  differences  diplomatically.  In- 
voking the  right  of  self-defense  under  Arti- 
cle 51  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  United 
Kingdom  dispatched  a  war  fleet  toward  the 
islands. 

The  looming  military  confrontation  put 
the  inter-American  system  under  great 
stress.  Some  said  that  because  war  would 
pit  an  American  republic  against  an  outside 
power,  the  Rio  Treaty  required  that  all  its 
members  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
American  republic. 

Others  said  that  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem— which  protects  regional  order  based 
on  law  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes— could  in  no  way  be  interpreted  to 
support  the  resort  to  force  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute. 

The  United  States'  position  was  that  be- 
cause the  unlawful  resort  to  force  did  not 
come  from  outside  the  hemisphere,  this  was 
not  a  case  of  extra-continental  aggression 
against  which  we  were — and  are — all  com- 
mitted to  rally. 

These  different  responses  to  a  conflict 
for  which  the  inter-American  System  was 
not  designed  led  to  heated  exchanges 
among  foreign  ministers  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Rio  Treaty  Organ  of  Consultation  that 
began  April  26.  Two  days  later,  the  Organ 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  17-0-4  (the  United 
States  abstaining)  a  resolution  that  urged 
an  immediate  truce,  recognition  of  the 
"rights  of  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of 
Argentina  over  the  Malvinas  (Falkland)  Is- 
lands and  the  interests  of  the  islanders," 
and  called  for  "negotiation  aimed  at  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict." 

Negotiation  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  conflict  had  in  fact  been  the  central 


objective  of  the  United  States  response  to 
the  crisis. 

U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  a  negotiated 
settlement  began  even  before  the  initial  use 
of  force.  In  late  March,  we  offered  to  the 
two  sides  our  good  offices  to  help  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  an  incident  on  South 
Georgia  Island  on  March  19  when  an  Ar- 
gentine salvage  team  was  threatened  with 
expulsion  for  operating  without  British  per- 
mission. On  April  1,  learning  that  Argen- 
tine military  action  appeared  imminent, 
President  Reagan  called  President  Galtieri 
to  urge  that  Argentina  desist  from  the  use 
of  force. 

After  Argentina  forcibly  occupied  the 
islands,  both  President  Galtieri  and  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  encouraged  the  United 
States  to  see  whether  it  could  be  of  assis- 
tance in  finding  a  solution.  At  President 
Reagan's  direction  Secretary  Haig  un- 
dertook two  rounds  of  intense  discussions 
in  each  capital. 

On  April  27,  as  prospects  for  more  in- 
tense hostilities  increased,  the  United 
States  put  forward  a  proposal  of  its  own.  It 
represented  our  best  estimate  of  what  the 
two  parties  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
accept.  It  was  founded  squarely  on  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolution  502,  which 
both  sides  asserted  they  accepted. 

The  U.S.  proposal  called  for  negotia- 
tions to  remove  the  islands  from  the  list  of 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories  under 
Chapter  XI  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  It  specified 
that  the  definitive  status  of  the  islands  must 
be  mutually  agreed,  with  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  and  for  the  princi- 
ple of  territorial  integrity.  And  it  referred 
both  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
U.N.  Charter,  and  to  the  relevant  resolu- 
tions of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

Those  negotiations  were  to  be  complet- 
ed by  the  end  of  the  year.  Pending  their 
conclusion,  an  interim  authority  composed 
of  Argentina,  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
was  to  oversee  the  traditional  local  adminis- 
tration, to  be  sure  that  no  decision  was 
taken  contrary  to  the  agreement.  Argentine 
residents  of  the  islands  were  to  participate 
in  local  councils  for  this  purpose.  During 
the  interim  period  travel,  transportation 
and  movement  of  persons  between  the  is- 
lands and  the  mainland  were  to  be  promot- 
ed and  facilitated  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  and  guarantees  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  proposed  interim  authority  of  three 
countries  was  to  make  proposals  to  facilitate 
the  negotiations,   including  recommenda- 
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tions  on  how  to  take  into  account  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  inhabitants,  and  on 
what  the  role  of  the  Falkland  Islands  Com- 
pany should  be. 

Should  the  negotiations  not  have  been 
completed  by  year's  end,  the  United  States 
was  to  be  asked  to  engage  in  a  formal 
mediation/conciliation  effort  in  order  to 
resolve  the  dispute  within  6  months. 

The  British  Government  indicated  that 
our  proposal  presented  certain  real  difficul- 
ties but  that  it  would  seriously  consider  it. 
However,  the  proposal  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  Argentine  Government,  which  con- 
tinued to  insist  that  any  solution  must  have 
a  predetermined  outcome. 

On  April  30,  in  light  of  Argentina's  con- 
tinued unwillingness  to  compromise,  we 
took  concrete  measures  to  underscore  that 
the  United  States  could  not  and  would  not 
condone  the  unlawful  use  of  force  to  re- 
solve disputes.  The  President  ordered  limit- 
ed economic  and  military  measures  affect- 
ing Argentina,  and  directed  that  we  would 
respond  positively  to  requests  for  materiel 
support  for  British  forces,  but  without  any 
direct  U.S.  military  involvement.  Secretary 
Haig's  statement  announcing  these  meas- 
ures emphasized  our  belief  that  no  strictly 
military  outcome  could  endure,  that  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  would  be  necessary  in  the 
end,  and  that  the  United  States  remained 
ready  to  assist  the  parties  in  finding  that 
settlement. 

On  May  5,  President  Belaunde  of  Peru 
took  the  initiative  to  put  forward  a  new 
peace  plan,  drawing  also  on  the  fundamen- 
tal elements  of  Resolution  502.  We  worked 
closely  with  him.  The  simplified  text  for- 
warded by  Peru  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Lon- 
don called  for:  an  immediate  cease-fire; 
concurrent  withdrawal  and  non-reintroduc- 
tion  of  forces;  administration  of  the  islands 
by  a  contact  group  pending  definitive  set- 
tlement, in  consultation  with  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  islanders; 
acknowledgement  of  conflicting  claims; 
acknowledgement  in  the  final  settlement  of 
the  aspirations  and  interests  of  the  islan- 
ders; and  an  undertaking  by  the  contact 
group  to  ensure  that  the  two  parties 
reached  a  definitive  agreement  by  April  30, 
1983. 

Britain  made  clear  that  it  could  seriously 
consider  the  proposal.  Argentina  asked  in- 
stead for  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  to  use 
his  good  offices  as,  of  course,  it  was  its  full 
privilege  to  do. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  military  tempo 
was  rapidly  overtaking  the  negotiators.  On 


May  2,  two  torpedoes  from  a  British  sub- 
marine sank  the  General  Belgrano,  Argenti- 
na's only  cruiser.  On  May  4,  a  sea-skimming 
missile  from  an  Argentine  jet  devastated  the 
HMS  Sheffield,  a  modern  British  destroyer. 
Despite  intense  new  efforts  by  the  U.N. 
Secretary-General,  the  war  we  had  worked 
so  hard  to  avoid  had  come  in  earnest. 

By  June  14,  when  the  Union  Jack  was 
again  raised  over  Port  Stanley,  what  Horace 
Walpole  had  in  1770  called  "a  morsel  of 
rock  that  lies  somewhere  at  the  very  bottom 
of  America"  had  become  the  improbable 
scenario  of  bitter  fighting.  More  than  a 
thousand  men  and  women  were  dead.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  had  been  expended.  Emo- 
tions had  surfaced  in  both  countries  that 
promise  to  make  this  issue  and  others  even 
harder  to  resolve  in  the  future. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  South  Atlan- 
tic war  faces  us  with  several  haunting  ques- 
tions. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  is  how 
better  to  prevent  war  in  the  future  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Many  of  us  feared  as  soon  as  Argentina 
acted  April  2  that  the  fighting  would  esca- 
late. Argentina,  it  is  true,  did  not  cause 
casualties  in  its  takeover.  But  that  did  little 
to  diminish  the  shock.  Any  use  of  force 
invites  further  use  of  force.  The  shock  in 
this  case  was  increased  because  the  two 
countries  were  both  linked  in  friendship  to 
us  and  to  each  other.  It  grew  when  brave 
men  on  both  sides  began  to  risk  and  lose 
their  lives.  But  perhaps  the  deepest  shock 
came  because  war  between  states  had  been 
virtually  unknown  in  the  Americas  in  our 
time. 

In  the  world  as  a  whole,  some  4  million 
persons  have  lost  their  lives  in  armed  action 
between  states  since  the  Second  World 
War.  Including  the  toll  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, fewer  than  4,000  of  them  have  died  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  countries  of 
Latin  America  spend  less  of  their  national 
resources  for  arms  than  any  other  area  in 
the  world.  Their  military  expenditures 
come  to  only  1 .4  percent  of  GNP — a  quarter 
of  the  average  in  the  Third  World  as  a 
whole. 

The  South  Atlantic  war — the  fact  of 
major  fighting  and  the  clear  advantages 
demonstrated  by  modern  weapons — means 
that  military  institutions,  throughout  the 
hemisphere  but  especially  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, have  powerful  new  claims  to  resources. 
Because  Latin  America's  military  institu- 
tions and  arsenals  are  relatively  modest  in 
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size,  demands  for  advanced  weapons  sys- 
tems and  for  the  expertise  to  maintain  and 
employ  them  are  likely  to  increase.  Govern- 
ments will  also  look  for  self-sufficiency  in 
defense  industries,  for  bigger  stocks  of 
weapons. 

Budgetary  limitations  will  of  course  con- 
strain purchases,  but  we  would  be  mistaken 
to  expect  arms  modernization  to  be  de- 
ferred as  a  result  of  the  South  Atlantic 
conflict.  On  the  contrary.  The  duration  and 
intensity  of  the  fighting  called  into  question 
the  assumption  that  the  Inter-American 
System  guarantees  that  interstate  conflicts 
in  this  hemisphere  would  be  limited  to  a  few 
days  of  actual  fighting. 

A  new  emphasis  on  military  prepared- 
ness in  a  region  long  plagued  by  territorial 
disputes  and  military  involvement  in  poli- 
tics would  undeniably  challenge  every 
member  of  the  Inter-American  System. 

The  hemisphere  is  laced  with  territorial 
questionmarks.  The  prevalence  of  territori- 
al tensions  (e.g.,  among  Argentina-Chile- 
Peru-Bolivia-Ecuador,  Colombia-Vene- 
zuela-Guyana, Nicaragua-Colombia,  Gua- 
temala-Belize) puts  a  premium  on  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  To  take 
just  one  example,  tensions  between  Guate- 
mala and  Belize  (the  only  place  in  the 
hemisphere  other  than  the  Falklands  where 
the  United  Kingdom  stations  combat 
troops)  will  continue  to  fester  if  unresolved. 

The  challenge  to  regional  peacekeeping 
is  far  from  hopeless,  however.  The  U.S. 
response  to  the  crisis  may  serve  to  deter 
others  from  resorting  to  force.  Moreover, 
the  Inter-American  System  equips  the  New 
World  with  the  means  to  prevent  or  control 
the  conflicts  that  have  kept  other  continents 
from  realizing  their  potential. 

Machinery  exists  to  anticipate  disputes 
and  permit  their  peaceful  and  definitive 
settlement:  various  inter- American  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation  agreements,  OAS 
peacekeeping  mechanisms,  the  Internation- 
al Court  of  Justice,  even  the  Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco,18  which  established  the  world's 
first  nuclear  free  zone  in  a  populated  area. 
What  appears  lacking  is  the  will  to  use  this 
machinery  to  prevent  and  resolve  conten- 
tious problems.  The  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  the  area  have  at  one  time 
or  another  been  involved  in  calming  or 
negotiating  most  of  them.   But   this   is   a 


18  For  text  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  (Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco)  of  February  14,  1967,  see  22  UST  762. 


branch  of  hemispheric  diplomacy  that  de- 
serves fresh  attention. 

The  interest  of  American  states  is  clearly 
to  avoid  arms  races.  Even  where  competi- 
tive procurement  cannot  be  avoided  alto- 
gether, they  will  want  to  see  that  existing 
disputes  are  not  needlessly  exacerbated. 
U.S.  arms  sales  as  a  proportion  of  South 
American  purchases  fell  from  75  percent  in 
1960  to  25  percent  in  1970,  and  7  percent 
in  1980.  The  reduction  in  training  and  in- 
depth  contacts  between  the  United  States 
and  most  South  American  militaries  has 
been  equally  precipitous. 

These  patterns  raise  a  question  worth 
pondering  in  the  wake  of  the  Fal- 
klands/Malvinas  episode.  Can  the  United 
States  maintain  a  degree  of  military  access 
and  communication  with  the  states  of  South 
America  so  as  to  help  maintain  the  regional 
balance  of  power  with  such  limited  person- 
nel, doctrinal,  and  materiel  relationships? 

A  related  challenge  is  to  prevent  regional 
conflicts  from  having  strategic  conse- 
quences, changing  the  East-West  balance. 
This  is  a  real  problem,  for  history  shows  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  proxies  are  ready  and 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  instability. 
Should  Moscow  be  willing  to  provide  arms 
at  bargain  prices  as  it  did  to  Peru  in  the 
1970's,  economic  constraints  on  Latin 
American  purchases  of  military  equipment 
from  traditional  Western  sources  could  give 
the  Soviets  a  unique  opportunity  to  forge 
closer  links  with  established  governments  in 
South  America.  Cuba  (and  Nicaragua) 
rushed  forward  to  exploit  the  Falklands 
crisis.  In  Argentina  some  talked  of  playing 
the  Cuban  card.  We  do  not  believe  Argenti- 
na will  turn  to  the  country  that  harbors  in  its 
capital  the  extremely  violent  Argentine  ter- 
rorist organization — the  Montoneros.  But 
Cuba  will  be  working  hard  to  use  the  crisis 
to  lessen  its  current  isolation  within  the 
hemisphere. 

A  second  legacy  of  the  conflict  is  the 
need  to  overcome  resentments  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  were  triggered  by  the  crisis. 

Although  the  immediate  emotional 
strains  of  the  crisis  are  already  receding,  the 
perception  of  the  United  States  as  a  reliable 
ally  to  Latin  American  nations  in  times  of 
crisis  will  take  time  to  restore. 

The  commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
the  hemisphere  and  its  institutions  has  been 
called  into  question.  I  have  already  noted 
the  importance  we  attach  to  the  OAS,  that 
we  have  taken  no  position  on  the  question 
of  sovereignty,  and  that  in  our  view  no  Rio 
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Treaty  action  could  apply  to  this  particular 
contingency.  Nonetheless,  U.S.  support  for 
what  on  May  29  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Rio  Treaty  Organ  of  Consultation  con- 
demned as  an  "unjustified  and  dispropor- 
tionate" U.K.  military  response  was  taken 
by  some  to  mean  that  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  the  Inter-American  System  was  superfi- 
cial at  best. 

The  fact  that  the  conflict  remained  local- 
ized and  ended  relatively  rapidly  helped 
mitigate  damage  to  U.S.  interests.  Nonethe- 
less, our  bilateral  relationships  with  certain 
countries  have  unquestionably  been  af- 
fected adversely.  The  most  severe  impact  is 
obviously  on  relations  with  Argentina.  But 
Venezuela,  Panama,  and  Peru  were  also 
highly  critical  of  our  support  for  the  United 
Kingdom's  military  response,  and  will  be 
watching  closely  the  future  evolution  of  the 
sovereignty  issue.  In  contrast,  U.S.  relations 
with  most  other  South  American  countries, 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Basin  appear 
less  affected. 

The  lasting  effects  of  this  mood,  which 
varies  from  country  to  country,  will  depend 
on  how  the  post-crisis  situation  evolves  and 
what  posture  we  adopt.  Reactions  may 
change  as  the  position  taken  by  the  United 
States  is  better  understood.  But  the  wide- 
spread view  that  the  United  States  does  not 
take  Latin  America  seriously  could  increase 
North-South  and  nonaligned  rhetoric  and 
inhibit  cooperation  in  support  of  U.S.  in- 
terests. The  argument  that  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  acted  as  indus- 
trialized powers  cooperating  to  keep  a 
developing  country  "in  its  place"  makes  us 
once  again  a  target  for  anti-colonialist  and 
anti-imperialist  emotions  that  will  make  it 
harder  for  us  to  accomplish  our  objectives. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from  such 
reactions  that  the  United  States  should  not 
have  acted  as  it  did.  There  can  be  no 
position  for  the  United  States  other  than  to 
oppose  the  unlawful  use  of  force  to  settle 
disputes. 

The  first  lesson  for  U.S.  policy  is  that  this 
is  a  time  for  steadiness  of  purpose  rather 
than  for  grandiose  gestures,  statements,  or 
proposals.  During  the  coming  months,  it 
will  be  especially  important  that  we  meet 
our  commitments,  protect  our  interests  and 
respond  to  those  of  our  neighbors  in  a 
meaningful  and  resourceful  manner. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative19  is  vitally 
important  in  this  regard.  Many  Basin  coun- 
tries now  wonder  whether  our  contribution 


to  the  CBI  will  ever  materialize.  If  Congress 
were  not  to  act,  the  concerns  these  coun- 
tries now  express  about  their  future  and  our 
commitment  to  them  would  deepen,  widen- 
ing opportunities  for  Soviet  and  Cuban 
adventurism.  It  is  now  up  to  the  United 
States  to  deliver. 

We  must  maintain  our  commitment  in 
Central  America,  where  democratic  pro- 
cesses are  vulnerable,  and  where  fragile 
government  institutions  face  a  major  chal- 
lenge from  Cuban  supported  guerrilla 
movements.  Our  political,  economic,  and 
security  assistance  is  essential  to  help  them 
meet  this  challenge  and  make  progress  to- 
ward democracy,  economic  development, 
and  the  effective  protection  of  human 
rights. 

While  we  must  continue  to  seek  innova- 
tive solutions  to  the  problems  of  our  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  we  must  understand 
what  is  happening  in  South  America  is  also 
important  to  us.  This  was  evident  in  the 
midst  of  the  Falklands  conflict — for  exam- 
ple, in  the  visit  of  President  Figueiredo  to 
Washington.20  The  conflict  between  Argen- 
tina and  the  United  Kingdom  was  a  major 
topic  of  discussion.  The  exchange  made 
clear  that  the  positions  of  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  differed,  but  that  our  basic-  in- 
terests and  objectives  were  similar.  For  sev- 
eral years  now,  we  have  simply  not  given 
South  America  the  attention  its  place  in  the 
world  and  our  interests  warrant. 

This  brings  me  to  a  third  challenge,  the 
conundrum  of  our  relations  with  Argentina. 
Despite  our  many  similarities,  U.S. -Argen- 
tine relations  have  seldom  been  close. 

The  President's  vision  of  regionwide  co- 
operation had  led  us  to  make  efforts  to 
improve  ties  to  South  America,  including 
Argentina.  In  the  case  of  Argentina,  how- 
ever, those  efforts  had  not  yet  borne  fruit  by 
the  time  of  the  crisis.  We  must  continue  to 
seek  a  dialogue  that  can  develop  the  bilater- 
al and  multilateral  framework  for  more  fully 
cooperative  relations. 

During  the  South  Atlantic  crisis,  our  ties 
with  Argentina  proved  too  weak  to  promote 
effective  cooperation  in  support  of  common 
interests.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  by  us 


19  For  documentation  on  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative,  see  Chapter  15,  Part  C. 


20  General  Joao  Baptista  de  Oliveira 
Figueiredo,  President  of  Brazil,  visited  Washing- 
ton, May  11-13,  1982,  for  meetings  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Secretary  of  State  Haig  on  May 
1 2  and  with  the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  on  May  13;  for  docu- 
mentation, see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents,  May  17,  1982,  pp.  628-632. 
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and  by  others — before  the  Argentine  land- 
ing on  the  islands,  again  when  the  British 
fleet  was  approaching,  and  again  when  the 
U.S.  and  Peruvian  and  U.N.  peace  plans 
were  advanced  in  turn — to  explain  to  Ar- 
gentine leaders  what  would  happen  if  they 
did  what  they  proposed  to  do.  Although  our 
predictions  consistently  proved  accurate, 
they  were  not  believed.  Communication 
failed  utterly. 

Our  objectives  with  Argentina  today  in- 
clude encouraging  economic  recovery, 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  dispute  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Argentina,  and,  of 
course,  political  comity.  Yet  our  ties  to  the 
government  in  Buenos  Aires  are  now  more 
limited  than  previously.  How  long  this  will 
last  depends  on  several  factors.  But  the 
fundamental  point  is  that  we  all  share  a 
compelling  interest  in  an  Argentina  that  is 
true  to  hemispheric  traditions  and  free  of 
foreign  Communist  influence.  We  do  not 
want  the  Soviets  to  be  their  only  alternative. 
Neither  do  they.  We  all  should  be  prepared 
to  help  Argentina  maintain  conditions  in 
which  its  people  can  realize  their  free  world 
vocation. 

So  we  must  begin,  in  orderly  fashion,  to 
build  the  solid,  realistic  relationship  so  evi- 
dently lacking  until  now. 

Finally,  the  South  Atlantic  crisis  has 
highlighted  economic  problems  in  South 
America  and  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Even  before  the  crisis,  many  of  the  re- 
gion's countries  were  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  world  recession  on  their  development. 
The  problems  vary.  Virtually  all  depend 
heavily  on  international  trade  and  on  access 
to  international  financial  markets.  Some 
have  contracted  substantial  debt.  The 
South  Atlantic  crisis  could  crystallize 
doubts  about  stability  and  creditworthiness 
on  a  regionwide  level,  particularly  if  arms 
procurement  were  to  divert  resources  from 
development  priorities. 

The  major  lesson  here  is  the  need  for 
cooperation  in  economic  management — 
not  merely  with  Argentina,  but  with  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  and  Mexico. 

Many  of  the  problems  now  associated 
with  the  South  Atlantic  crisis  have  been 
developing  for  some  time.  The  growing 
assertiveness  and  needs  of  major  develop- 
ing countries  are  not  new.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  crisis  will  strengthen  our  ability  to  work 
more  realistically  together. 

Before  the  crisis  erupted  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  we  had  already  begun  to  develop 
more  sustained  hemispheric  relationships. 


— We  had  started  to  achieve  with  Mexico 
a  relationship  that  reflects  its  exceptional 
importance  to  the  United  States  and  its  role 
in  world  affairs.  Now  comes  the  harshest 
test  of  that  new  relationship,  as  the  eco- 
nomic slowdown  in  both  countries  threat- 
ens to  aggravate  all  our  joint  accounts: 
trade,  finance,  immigration.  We  must  be 
steadfast. 

— We  had  committed  ourselves  to  help 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  protect 
themselves  against  outside  intervention, 
strengthen  or  develop  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  overcome  economic  disasters. 
Now  we  must  deliver. 

— We  were  beginning  to  respond  to  new 
realities  in  South  America,  rebuilding  close 
bilateral  relations  with  each  country  after  a 
decade  of  drift,  when  the  shadow  of  the 
South  Atlantic  crisis  fell  across  our  efforts. 
Now  we  must  relaunch  those  efforts,  join- 
ing others  to  maintain  the  network  of  con- 
structive relationships  that  is  essential  to 
peace. 

What  this  crisis  may  ultimately  mean  for 
the  United  States  is  not  that  our  recent 
decisions  were  wrong — they  were  right — 
but  that  the  accummulation  from  our  past 
decisions  reveals  a  flaw  in  our  outlook.  We 
have  pursued  an  a  la  carte  approach,  ignor- 
ing our  friends  when  it  suited  us,  yet  de- 
manding their  help  or  agreement  when  u 
served  our  interest.  We  took  too  much  for 
granted,  and  invested  too  little.  When  we 
needed  close  and  effective  dialogue  on 
April  2,  we  didn't  have  it. 

When  a  fight  in  distant  islands  rever- 
berates around  the  world,  the  fundamental 
lesson  is  not  how  little  we  need  each  other 
but  how  closely  connected  we  are.  Our  task 
is  to  make  interdependence  work,  not 
against  us,  but  for  us.  This  requires  long 
term  commitments  that  will  enhance  our 
ability  to  influence  events  and  protect  our 
interests. 
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Document  659 

Testimony  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  (Enders)  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,   August   5,    1982   (Extracts)21 


Lessons  for  U.S.  Policy 
From  the 
Falklands/Malvinas  Crisis 

Mr.  Enders.  It  is  a  very  important  topic. 
I  have  prepared  testimony  which  covers  the 
background  of  the  conflict  as  well  as  the 
aftermath,  and  the  questions  posed  in  the 
aftermath.22 

If  I  could,  I  would  like  to  submit  that.  I 
would  like  also  to  submit  along  with  it  a 
statement  that  we  have  prepared  on  the 
actions  taken  by  the  United  States  during 
the  period  of  April  and  May  of  this  year  to 
assist  the  parties  to  reach  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  their  dispute,  including  the  various 
proposals  put  forward.23 

Mr.  Barnes.  Without  objection,  we  will 
include  both  of  those  prepared  statements 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Enders.  The  clash  between  Argenti- 
na and  the  United  Kingdom  came  up  very 
suddenly,  and  it  subsided  very  suddenly, 
but  I  think  it  does  leave  behind  it  some 
important  questions. 

I  am  struck,  looking  back,  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  islands  have  illus- 
trated the  risk  of  massive  repercussions 
from  the  quiet,  modest  origins.  These  "few 
spots  of  earth  which,  in  the  desert  of  the 
ocean,  had  almost  escaped  notice"  once 
brought  "the  whole  system  of  European 
empire"  to  the  point  of  convulsion.  That 
remark  is  from  "Thoughts  on  the  Late 
Transactions  Respecting  Falkland's  Is- 
lands," which  was  written  by  Samuel  John- 
son in   1771.  This  has  happened  before. 

As  you  look  out  from  the  crisis,  I  think 
one  should  pose  oneself  four  questions. 
Most  fundamental  would  appear  to  be  how 
better  in  the  future  can  war  in  the  hemi- 
sphere be  prevented. 


21  Source:  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  After 
the  Falklands/Malvinas  Crisis,  pp.  109-113,  152— 
154. 

22  For  text  of  Enders'  prepared  statement,  see 
supra. 

23  For  text  of  the  statement  under  reference, 
see  infra. 


War  between  states  in  the  hemisphere 
has  in  fact  been  virtually  unknown  in  the 
hemisphere  in  our  time.  The  military  ex- 
penditures of  the  countries  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca come  to  only  1 .4  percent  of  GNP,  which 
is  a  quarter  of  the  average  in  the  Third 
World  as  a  whole.  The  inter-American  sys- 
tem has  a  unique  record  of  cooperative 
action  to  preserve  the  peace.  Before  the 
Falklands/Malvinas  war,  there  was  the  war 
between  Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  you 
will  recall  the  "soccer  war." 

There  were  border  clashes  involving  Nic- 
aragua and  Costa  Rica.  There  have  been 
border  actions  involving  Peru  and  Ecuador, 
but  that  is  all  that  has  occurred  in  our 
lifetime,  and  although  those  actions  them- 
selves are  regrettable,  it  is  a  remarkable 
record  compared  with  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Yet  when  we  needed  close  and  effective 
dialog  in  this  case  to  prevent  war,  we  didn't 
have  it,  either  before  or  after  April  2.  In 
fact,  Argentina's  initial  moves  were  not  de- 
tected until  late  March.  We  tried,  the  Unit- 
ed States  tried  repeatedly  and  failed  re- 
peatedly during  the  crisis  to  communicate 
to  Argentina  the  consequences  of  the  ac- 
tions that  they  proposed  to  take. 

If  you  look  to  the  consequences,  to  the 
conclusions  people  will  draw  from  that,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  fact  that  the  South 
Atlantic  proved  possible  at  all  means  that 
military  institutions  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere, but  especially  in  South  America, 
will  have  powerful,  new  claims  on  re- 
sources. Budgetary  limitations  will,  of 
course,  strain  purchases,  but  we  would  be 
mistaken  to  expect  weapons  modernization 
to  be  deferred  as  a  result  of  the  Fal- 
klands/Malvinas conflict. 

On  the  contrary,  the  duration  and  inten- 
sity of  the  fighting  was  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  assumption  that  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem guarantees  that  interstate  conflicts  in 
this  hemisphere  would  be  limited  to  a  few 
days  of  actual  fighting.  People  are  going  to 
look  to  their  self-sufficiency  in  weapons  and 
in  technology,  and  they  are  going  to  look  to 
more  modern  technology. 

A  new  emphasis  on  military  prepared- 
ness in  a  region  long  plagued  by  territorial 
disputes  and  military  involvement  in  poli- 
tics would  undeniably  challenge  every 
member  of  the  inter-American  system. 

The  hemisphere  is  laced  with  territorial 
disputes  that  will  continue  to  fester  if  un- 
resolved. The  United  States  and  other 
countries  of  the  area  have  at  one  time  or 
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another  been  involved  in  calming  or 
negotiating  most  of  them.  But  this  is  a 
branch  of  hemispheric  diplomacy  that  de- 
serves fresh  and  vigorous  attention. 

The  interest  of  American  States  is  clearly 
to  avoid  arms  races.  Even  where  competi- 
tive procurement  cannot  be  avoided  alto- 
gether, they  will  want  to  see  that  existing 
disputes  are  not  needlessly  exacerbated. 
U.S.  arms  sales  as  a  proportion  of  South 
American  purchases  fell  from  75  percent  in 
1960  to  25  percent  in  1970,  to  7  percent  in 
1980.  The  reduction  in  training  and  in- 
depth  contacts  between  the  United  States 
and  most  South  American  militaries  has 
been  equally  precipitous. 

These  patterns  raise  a  question  worth 
pondering  in  the  wake  of  the  Fal- 
klands/Malvinas  episode.  Can  the  United 
States  help  avoid  subregional  imbalances  of 
power  without  greater  military  access  and 
communication  than  we  have  today?  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  is  no,  and  that  some  addi- 
tional U.S.  arms  transfers  within  the  stated 
policies  will  be  needed  to  help  preserve  the 
peace. 

A  related  challenge  is  to  prevent  regional 
conflicts  from  having  strategic  conse- 
quences, changing  the  East-West  balance. 
It  would  be  costly  for  all  of  us  in  this 
hemisphere  should  Moscow  gain  access  to 
the  southern  cone,  perhaps  as  a  source  of 
military  modernization.  And  Cuba  is  work- 
ing hard  to  exploit  the  crisis  to  lessen  its 
isolation  within  the  hemisphere. 

A  second  problem  that  we  should  ask 
ourselves  is  how  to  overcome  resentments 
directed  against  the  United  States  that  were 
triggered  by  the  crisis. 

I  say  "triggered"  because  the  reactions 
in  one  or  two  countries  were  so  uniform  as 
to  suggest  the  concerns  they  conveyed  were 
at  least  in  some  cases  already  there.  I  think 
it  is  ironical  that  the  sharpest  reactions 
came  from  two  friendly  democracies,  Vene- 
zuela and  Peru.  Reaction,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  biggest  countries  and  else- 
where was  much  more  muted. 

We  are  just  now  emerging  from  the 
immediate  emotional  aftermath  of  the  cri- 
sis, but  the  perception  of  the  United  States 
as  a  reliable  ally  to  Latin  American  nations 
in  times  of  crisis  will  take  time  to  restore. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from  such 
reactions  that  the  United  States  should  not 
have  acted  as  it  did.  There  can  be  no 
position  for  the  United  States  other  than  to 
oppose  the  unlawful  use  of  force  to  settle 
disputes. 


The  first  lesson  for  U.S.  policy  is  that  this 
is  a  time  for  steadiness  of  purpose  rather 
than  for  grandiose  gestures  or  renewed 
statements  of  good  intentions  or  proposals 
or  commissions.  During  the  coming 
months,  it  will  be  especially  important  that 
we  meet  our  commitments,  protect  our  in- 
terests and  respond  to  those  of  our 
neighbors  in  a  meaningful  and  resourceful 
manner.  That  means  above  all  vigor  in  our 
bilateral  diplomacy. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  initiative  is  also 
vitally  important  in  this  regard.  Our  na- 
tional credibility  is  at  stake. 

But  if  we  must  continue  to  seek  innova- 
tive solutions  to  the  problems  of  our  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  we  must  now  un- 
derstand that  what  is  happening  in  South 
America  is  also  important  to  us.  For  several 
years  or  indeed  perhaps  for  more  than  a 
decade  now,  we  have  simply  not  given 
South  America  the  attention  its  place  in  the 
world  and  our  interests  warrant. 

This  brings  me  to  the  conundrum  of  our 
relations  with  Argentina.  Despite  our  many 
similarities,  United  States-Argentine  rela- 
tions have  seldom  been  close. 

The  President's  vision  of  regionwide  co- 
operation had  led  us  to  make  efforts  to 
improve  ties  to  South  America,  including 
Argentina.  Yet  during  the  South  Atlantic 
crisis,  our  ties  with  Argentina  proved  too 
weak  to  promote  effective  cooperation  in 
support  of  common  interests.  And  some 
effects  of  the  crisis  could  make  our  relations 
even  more  conflictual. 

So  we  must  begin,  in  orderly  fashion,  to 
build  the  solid,  realistic  relationship  so  evi- 
dently lacking  until  now.  We  all  share  a 
compelling  interest  in  an  Argentina  that  is 
true  to  hemispheric  traditions  and  free  of 
foreign  Communist  influence.  We  do  not 
want  the  Soviets  to  be  their  only  alternative. 
Neither  do  they.  We  all  should  be  prepared 
to  help  Argentina  maintain  conditions  in 
which  its  people  can  realize  their  free  world 
vocation. 

With  regard  to  the  Falklands/Malvinas 
dispute  itself,  we  hope  the  two  parties  will 
find  a  process  by  which  they  can  reach  a 
peaceful  solution  of  their  dispute  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

Finally,  the  South  Atlantic  crisis  has 
highlighted  economic  problems  in  South 
America  and  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Even  before  the  crisis,  many  of  the  re- 
gion's countries  were  feeling  the  effects  of 
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the  world  recession  on  their  development. 
A  side  effect  could  be  to  crystallize  foreign 
doubts  about  stability  and  creditworthiness 
on  a  regionwide  level,  particularly  if  arms 
procurement  were  to  divert  resources  from 
development  priorities. 

The  basic  lesson  here  is  the  need  for 
cooperation  in  economic  management — 
not  merely  with  Argentina,  but  with  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  and  Mexico. 

Before  the  crisis  erupted  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  we  had  already  begun  to  develop 
more  sustained  hemispheric  relationships: 

We  had  started  to  achieve  with  Mexico  a 
relationship  that  reflects  its  exceptional  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  and  its  excep- 
tional importance  in  world  affairs.  Now 
comes  the  harshest  test  of  that  new  relation- 
ship, as  the  economic  slowdown  in  both 
countries  threatens  to  aggravate  all  our 
joint  accounts:  Trade,  finance,  immigra- 
tion. 

We  had  committed  ourselves  to  help 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  protect 
themselves  against  outside  intervention, 
strengthen  or  develop  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  overcome  economic  disasters. 
We  must  deliver. 

We  were  beginning  to  respond  to  new 
realities  in  South  America,  rebuilding  close 
bilateral  relations  with  each  country  after  a 
decade  of  drift  when  the  shadow  of  the 
South  Atlantic  crisis  fell  across  our  efforts. 
We  must  relaunch  those  efforts,  joining 
others  to  maintain  the  networks  of  con- 
structive relationships  essential  to  peace. 

What  this  crisis  may  ultimately  mean  for 
the  United  States  is  not  that  our  recent 
decisions  were  wrong — I  believe  that  they 
are  manifesdy  right — but  that  the  accumula- 
tion from  our  past  decisions  reveals  a  flaw 
in  our  outlook.  We  have  taken  too  much  for 
granted,  and  invested  too  little. 

When  a  fight  in  distant  islands  can  cause 
reverberations  around  the  world,  the  fun- 
damental lesson  is  not  how  little  we  need 
each  other  but  how  closely  connected  we 
are.  Our  task  is  quite  clear,  to  make  interde- 
pendence work,  not  against  us,  but  for  us. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  Barnes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

You  seem  to  be  posing  almost  a  paradox 
in  your  testimony,  at  a  couple  of  points  in 
your  prepared  testimony,  as  I  look  at  it. 


You  didn't  go  into  this  quite  as  specifical- 
ly in  your  comments  this  afternoon,  but  at 
one  point  you  say  that  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  to  avoid  arms  races  in  Latin 
America,  and  then  you  seem  to  be  going  on 
to  say  that  one  way  we  can  have  increased 
influence  in  the  region  is  to  increase  our 
own  arms  sales  and  our  military  training  in 
the  region. 

Maybe  I  am  misreading  you,  but  if  I  am 
not,  what  you  seem  to  be  saying  is  the  only 
way  to  avoid  arms  races  is  to  get  into 
participating  in  those  arms  races. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  you  are  really 
trying  to  say  or  is  that  what  you  are  really 
trying  to  say? 

Mr.  Enders.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
that  in  a  part  of  the  world  in  which  military 
establishments  are  indeed  very  influential 
in  national  policies — that  of  course  applies 
very  distinctly  to  the  Southern  Cone,  where 
the  question  of  maintaining  the  peace  is 
now  posed  in  a  more  acute  form  than  we 
thought  it  was  earlier — that  influence  with 
those  military  establishments  is  in  fact  im- 
portant. 

The  United  States  has,  over  much  of  our 
lifetime,  maintained  very  close  contacts 
with  the  military  throughout  this  region. 
Most  of  them  have  been  to  our  schools. 
They  had  imported  our  weapons.  We  had 
kept  in  very  close  contact  with  them. 

This  close  contact,  this  import  of  weap- 
ons, this  interchange  between  our  military 
establishment  and  theirs,  did  not  result  in 
arms  races,  as  I  think  in  fact  the  historic 
figures,  very  low  figures  on  military  spend- 
ing in  the  region  indicate.  We  certainly 
would  not  want  to  behave  in  such  a  way  so 
as  to  set  off  such  an  arms  race,  but  I  think 
we  should  be  responsive  within  our  existing 
authorities  to  their  interest  in  renewing  the 
personal  ties  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  our  purchasing  larger 
amounts  of  weapons. 

What  is  a  specific  case  in  point  on  this?  I 
think  the  specific  case  in  point  goes  back 
more  than  10  years  ago  when  two  U.S. 
administrations  attempted  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  jet  aircraft  into  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. One  of  the  reasons  the  ties  were  eroded 
so  much  over  this  period  was  that  in  the 
course  of  that  effort,  I  think  a  very  sincere 
and  well-meaning  effort,  but  a  failed  effort, 
jet  aircraft  were  indeed  introduced  into 
Latin  America.  They  were  not  ours. 

In  one  case  they  were  the  Soviet  Union's. 
The  arms  spending  of  the  area  did  not  rise 
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significantly  relative  to  gross  national  prod- 
uct, but  U.S.  influence  in  this  important 
sphere  did  diminish  very  sharply.  We 
thought  we  were  preventing  an  arms  race  at 
that  time.  All  we  were  doing  in  effect  was 
diminishing  our  own  ability  to  deal  with  the 
real  needs  of  the  area. 

You  started  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying 
that  we  should  listen  to  the  degree  we  can 
and  be  responsive.  I  think  we  should  listen 
in  this  area  also. 

Mr.  Barnes.  In  this  same  regard,  you 
said  in  your  testimony  this  afternoon  that 
we  should  all  be  prepared  to  help  Argentina 
maintain  conditions  in  which  its  people  can 
realize  their  free  world  vocation,  following 
up  a  statement  that  we  don't  want  the 
Soviets  to  be  their  only  alternative,  and 
neither  do  they. 

I  think  everyone  on  the  committee  would 
agree  with  that  objective.  The  question  I 
would  pose  is  how  do  we  go  about  achiev- 
ing that  goal?  The  information  that  I  get 
indicates  that  the  administration  is  seriously 
contemplating  an  early  certification  which 
would  again  permit  arms  sales  to  Argentina.- 
Is  this  something  that  you  think  is  an  appro- 
priate approach,  given  the  recent  history  of 
Argentina's  use  of  its  military?  Does  it  really 
help  us  accomplish  the  objectives  that  we 
have  there,  and  aren't  there  other  steps  that 
we  can  take  vis-a-vis  Argentina  that  would 
be  more  constructive  in  terms  of  improving 
our  relations? 

Mr.  Enders.  I  think  there  is  no  decision 
on  certification,  and  I  would  not  expect 
early  certification,  to  respond  to  that  part  of 
your  comment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  regard  to  the  steps  that  could  be 
taken  to  improve  our  relationship,  to  make 
it  more  solid,  I  think  perhaps  the  most 
important  steps  are  in  the  economic  sphere. 
Argentina  is  undergoing  a  severe  economic 
crisis  now,  the  question  of  how  its  debt  is  to 
be  managed,  and  this  is  a  basically  credit- 
worthy country,  with  a  basically  sound  for- 
eign balance,  but  having  some  very  severe 
internal  economic  problems. 

That  question  probably  should  be  very 
high  on  our  agenda.  The  decision  to  re- 
move economic  sanctions  responds  to  that. 

I  would  not  wish  to  suggest  that  building 
a  long-term  relationship  with  Argentina  is 
only  a  question  of  military  ties  and  arms. 

I  would  hope  you  would  agree  that  the 
certification  question,  the  original  decision 
by  the  Humphrey-Kennedy  legislation  to 
withhold    arms    purchases    to    Argentina 


which  was  based  on  human  rights  violations 
in  Argentina,24  once  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, as  we  are  now  authorized  to  do,  that 
those  human  rights  violations  are  no  longer 
substantial,  are  no  longer  important,  and 
indeed  the  most  serious  ones  have  disap- 
peared entirely,  then  this  certification 
should  make  it  possible  to  lift  the  embar- 
go.25 

That  does  not  mean  the  United  States 
would  sell  large  amounts  of  equipment  to 
Argentina,  because  the  normal  rules,  licens- 
ing requirements  would  remain  in  effect. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Let  me  respond  to  that.  I 
think  you  are  right,  that  Congress  did  spe- 
cifically take  a  step  to  modify  the  legislation, 
so  as  to  permit  that  action.  But  the  Con- 
gress retains  a  strong  interest  in  this  whole 
issue,  perhaps  stronger  than  it  was  when  we 
acted  last  year  on  the  certification  require- 
ment. 

There  is  more  focus  on  Argentina  now 
than  there  was  1  year  ago,  and  in  that 
respect  I  would  hope  that  when  you  make 
the  certification — and  you  indicated  you  are 
not  planning  to  make  it  anytime  soon- — that 
will  give  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
review  it. 

In  the  past,  as  you  know,  there  have  been 
some  instances  in  which  this  kind  of  action 
was  taken  when  the  Congress  was  either  on 
recess  or  about  to  go  on  recess,  and  it  made 
it  difficult  for  the  Congress  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities  in  reviewing  these  deci- 
sions. Can  you  give  us  an  assurance  that 
when  and  if  you  reach  this  decision,  it  will 
be  handled  in  a  way  that  will  be  consistent 
with  the  ability  of  this  committee  to  review 
the  decision? 

Mr.  Enders.  We  would  certainly  wish  to 
consult  with  this  committee  and  with  the 
other  interested  committees  in  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Chairman,  in  advance. 


24  The  Kennedy-Humphrey  amendment, 
which  was  added  as  Section  620B  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  by  Section  11  of  the 
International  Security  Assistance  Act  of  1977 
(P.L.  95-92),  enacted  August  4,  1977,  prohibited 
all  military  sales  and  assistance  to  Argentina.  For 
text  of  the  section,  see  91  Stat.  619. 

25  Section  725  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1981  (P.L. 
97-113),  enacted  December  29,  1981,  repealed 
Section  620B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  it  authorized  military  sales  and  assis- 
tance to  Argentina  provided  that  the  President 
certified  that  Argentina  had  made  significant 
progress  in  human  rights  and  that  such  sales  and 
assistance  were  in  the  U.S.  national  interests.  For 
the  text  of  Section  725  of  P.L.  97-1 13,  see  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  docu- 
ment 720. 
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Legal  Aspects  of  Falklands/Malvinas 
Crisis  Negotiations 

This  paper  addresses  three  aspects  of  the 
negotiations  which  occurred  during  April 
and  May  of  1982  to  avert  the  war  in  the 
South  Atlantic:  the  United  States  posture 
on  the  underlying  dispute  over  sovereignty 
of  the  Islands;  the  content  of  the  three  most 
intensive  settlement  efforts,  focusing  on  the 
two  in  which  the  United  States  was  most 
closely  involved;  and  the  consideration 
given  to  use  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

U.S.  Position  on  Claims  to  the  Islands 

Throughout  the  more  than  200-year  his- 
tory of  this  dispute,  the  United  States  has 
maintained  a  legal  neutrality  on  the  com- 
peting United  Kingdom  and  Argentine 
claims  to  the  Falklands/Malvinas,  urging 
that  their  dispute  be  resolved  through 
peaceful  means  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law.  In  the  post-World  War  II  era,  the 
United  States  has  abstained  on  United  Na- 
tions or  Organization  of  American  States 
resolutions  that  implied  a  position  on  the 
merits. 

United  States  neutrality  is  also  reflected 
in  the  United  States  position  on  the  nonap- 
plicability  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Because 
the  dispute  over  the  Islands  predated  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  because  the  United 
States  took  no  position  on  the  dispute  over 
sovereignty,  the  State  Department  long  ago 


26  Source:  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  After 
the  Falklands/Malvinas  Crisis,  pp.  127-134.  Enders 
submitted  this  paper  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  when  he  testified.  For  his  testi- 
mony of  August  5,  1982,  see  supra. 


expressed  the  view  that  the  reinsertion  of  a 
British  presence  on  the  Islands  in  1833  was 
not  a  new  attempt  at  colonization,  and  that 
the  Doctrine  is  thus  inapplicable. 

In  addition  to  declining  to  take  a  position 
on  the  merits,  the  United  States  has  not 
taken  a  position  on  the  underlying  legal 
theories  on  which  the  parties  rely.  Specifi- 
cally, the  United  States  has  taken  no  view  on 
the  relative  weight  to  be  given  to  Britain's 
position  on  self-determination  for  the  Islan- 
ders, and  Argentina's  emphasis  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  territorial  integrity  with  the  main- 
land. The  application  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination  to  the  Falklands  has 
raised  a  number  of  legal  questions  in  view 
of  the  size  and  origin  of  the  population,  the 
existence  of  other  legal  principles  which 
may  be  applicable  given  the  history  and 
nature  of  the  dispute,  and,  in  particular,  the 
interpretation  placed  by  Argentina  on  the 
principle  of  territorial  integrity  contained  in 
United  Nations  General  Assembly 
decolonization  resolutions  such  as  Resolu- 
tion 1514  (XV). 

This  United  States  position  of  neutrality 
was  maintained  throughout,  and  facilitated 
our  attempts  to  mediate,  the  crisis. 

While  remaining  neutral  on  the  merits  of 
the  dispute,  the  United  States  has  acknowl- 
edged the  fact  of  longstanding  United  King- 
dom administration  of  the  Islands.  The 
United  States  has  accordingly  dealt  with  the 
United  Kingdom  on  matters  related  to  the 
Islands  and  has  on  occasion  acquiesced  in 
United  Kingdom  accession  to  bilateral 
agreements  and  international  conventions 
on  behalf  of  them.  The  United  States  posi- 
tion in  such  instances  has  been  consistent 
with  acknowledgment  of  the  United  King- 
dom's de  facto  responsibility  for  the  Is- 
lands' foreign  relations  as  the  administering 
authority  in  peaceful  possession.  This  prag- 
matic policy  of  dealing  with  the  administra- 
tor in  de  facto  control  is  also  that  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  has  accepted  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  administering 
authority,  annual  reports  under  Chapter  XI 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  regarding 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories. 

April-May  1 982  Negotiations 

There  were  three  intensive  efforts  after 
the  Argentine  occupation  of  the  Islands  to 
avert  the  coming  military  confrontation; 
each  resulted  in  textual  elaborations  of  the 
positions  of  both  sides  on  acceptable  out- 
comes on  the  range  of  issues  involved  in  a 
package  to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement. 
All  of  these  efforts  addressed  four  common 
elements: 
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— a  cease-fire,  linked  to  a  mutual  with- 
drawal of  forces  within  a  short  period,  and  a 
commitment  on  non-reintroduction  of 
forces,  subject  to  third-party  verification 
(this  element  was  consistent  with  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  502, 
operative  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  which 
called  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties and  withdrawal  of  Argentine  forces 
from  the  Islands); 

— interim  administrative  arrangements 
for  the  Islands,  based  on  some  form  of 
third-party  supervision  of  local  govern- 
ment, including  provision  for  Argentine  ac- 
cess to  the  Islands  during  this  period; 

— the  composition  and  definition  of  the 
functions  of  the  third-party  mechanism  to 
assist  the  parties  in  implementation  of  an 
agreement;  and 

— a  framework  for  negotiations  to  reach 
a  definitive  settlement,  including  a  deadline 
or  target  date,  and  the  role  in  such  negotia- 
tions for  third-party  assistance. 

Each  side,  of  course,  approached  these 
common  elements  from  a  different  perspec- 
tive, which  in  some  cases  shifted  as  the 
diplomatic  and  military  situation  changed 
over  time.  The  United  Kingdom  was  willing 
to  consider  variations  on  the  form  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  Islands,  subject  to  cer- 
tain basic  guarantees  in  respect  of  local 
rights  and  institutions.  It  was  prepared  to 
accept  third-party  assistance  in  implemen- 
tation of  an  agreement,  subject  to  inclusion 
of  some  role  for  the  United  States.  United 
Kingdom  insistence  on  a  cease-fire  coupled 
with  immediate  withdrawal  of  Argentine 
forces  from  the  Islands  remained  firm,  con- 
sistent with  its  legal  position  based  on  Arti- 
cle 5 1  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  relat- 
ing to  self-defense,  and  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolution  502.  The  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  also  insisted  that  nothing  in  an 
agreement  prejudice  the  final  outcome  of 
the  negotiations.  This  insistence  focused  in 
particular  on  the  drafting  of  a  formula  on 
future  negotiations  that  was  neutral  on  the 
issue  of  sovereignty,  and  on  provisions  to 
control  Argentine  intercourse  with  the  Is- 
lands at  prewar  levels,  consistent  with  a 
1971  agreement  between  the  two  countries. 

Argentina,  in  turn,  sought  either  effec- 
tive interim  control  of  the  Islands'  adminis- 
tration, including  freedom  of  access  to  the 
Islands,  or  assurance  that  the  formula  on  a 
definitive  settlement  would  automatically 
result  in  confirmation  of  Argentine 
sovereignty  over  the  Islands  at  some  fixed 
future  time.  While  accepting  the  concept  of 
a  cease-fire  linked  to  mutual  withdrawal  of 


forces,  Argentina  sought  an  immediate 
United  Kingdom  withdrawal  of  its  units  to 
home  bases;  the  United  Kingdom  viewed 
such  a  formula  for  the  withdrawal  period  as 
imbalanced  (since  Argentine  forces  would 
remain  within  close  range  of  the  Islands) 
and  as  removing  a  necessary  deterrent  to 
Argentine  violation  of  the  terms  of  an 
agreement.  Argentina  sought  drafting  of 
the  negotiation  mandate  to  emphasize 
decolonization  and  the  principle  of  territo- 
rial integrity  with  the  mainland,  and  resis- 
ted references  to  a  right  of  self-determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Islanders  which  were 
desired  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Argentina, 
in  light  of  the  long  history  of  prior  talks  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  took  the  position  that 
the  mandate  had  to  be  placed  under  a  firm 
and  short  deadline  date. 

Both  sides  shared  an  evaluation  that 
provisions  on  interim  arrangements  and  the 
framework  for  reaching  a  definitive  settle- 
ment were  interlinked  elements  of  the 
negotiation,  each  prepared  to  be  flexible  in 
one  area  for  gains  in  the  other. 

The  three  principal  initiatives  are  dis- 
cussed below,  and  the  resulting  texts  are 
attached.27 

United  States  Proposal  of  April  21.  The  first 
effort,  that  of  Secretary  Haig,  culminated  in 
a  fairly  detailed  set  of  proposals  to  the  two 
parties  on  April  27.  It  was  based  on  the 
three  strenuous  weeks  of  consultations  he 
had  held  in  London,  Buenos  Aires  and 
Washington,  and  our  best  perception  of 
what  might  ultimately  prove  acceptable  to 
each  side.  Its  approach,  and  many  of  its 
elements,  reappeared  in  subsequent  pro- 
posals to  and  by  the  two  parties. 

The  United  States  draft  memorandum  of 
agreement  provided  for  an  integral  cease- 
fire and  withdrawal  linkage.  The  formula 
for  providing  for  balanced  withdrawals 
proved  troublesome  in  each  of  the  three 
negotiations,  given  the  vastly  different  geo- 
graphic perspectives  of  each  side.  The  Unit- 
ed States  proposal  resolved  the  problem  by 
a  formula  based  on  parity  in  reinsertion 
time,  rather  than  on  conventional  but  more 
difficult  geographic  withdrawal  distances. 
These  commitments,  and  that  of  non-rein- 
troduction of  forces  into  the  Islands  and 
defined  surrounding  areas,  were  to  be  veri- 
fied by  the  United  States. 

The  proposal  called  for  immediate  steps 
to  terminate  simultaneously  the  various 
economic  and  financial  measures  each  party 


27  For  these  texts,  see  ibid.,  pp.  135-151. 
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had  adopted,  and  for  the  United  Kingdom 
to  request  termination  of  similar  measures 
taken  by  its  allies. 

Local  self-government  on  the  Islands 
was  to  be  restored.  The  office  of  Governor 
was  to  remain  vacant,  and  its  powers  exer- 
cised by  the  next-ranking  official,  appointed 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  local  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Councils  were  to  be 
retained,  but  augmented  by  representation 
of  the  small  local  Argentine  resident  popu- 
lation by  means  of  at  least  one  represent- 
ative in  each  Council,  and  by  inclusion  of 
two  Argentine  Government  representatives 
in  the  upper,  Executive  Council.  A  Special 
Interim  Authority  was  to  be  created,  com- 
posed of  a  representative  of  each  side  and 
of  the  United  States.  The  flags  of  each 
constituent  country  were  to  be  flown  at  its 
headquarters.  The  Authority  was  to  have 
supervision  over  Island  administration,  ex- 
ercised by  means  of  a  veto  power  in  the 
event  the  Authority,  by  majority  vote, 
deemed  an  act  of  the  local  government  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  agreement.  In  all 
other  cases,  the  Authority  was  called  upon 
to  ratify  expeditiously  all  local  decisions, 
laws  and  regulations. 

The  proposal  called  for  decolonization 
of  the  Islands  as  the  negotiation  objective. 
This  was  framed  in  terms  of  removing  the 
Islands  from  the  list  of  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories  under  Chapter  XI  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  The  potential  means  were 
not  limited,  but  the  conditions  for  their 
definitive  status  had  to  be  mutually  agreed. 
The  negotiation  mandate  maintained  neu- 
trality on  the  competing  legal  positions  of 
the  two  sides,  noting  that  of  each  by  short- 
hand references  to  due  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  inhabitants  and  the  principle  of  terri- 
torial integrity.  Reference  was  made  to  rele- 
vant United  Nations  General  Assembly 
resolutions  (which  would  include  general 
decolonization  resolutions  and  specific 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  Fal- 
klands/Malvinas) . 

Foreshadowing  the  contact  group  con- 
cept utilized  in  later  proposals,  the  United 
States  formulation  provided  a  role  for  the 
Special  Interim  Authority  to  catalyze  the 
negotiations  with  recommendations  to  the 
two  sides,  in  particular  on  the  sensitive 
issues  of  how  to  take  into  account  the 
wishes  of  the  Islanders  and  the  role  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  Company.  If  the  negotia- 
tions did  not  prosper  by  the  deadline  date 
(December  31,  1982),  a  second  phase  of 
negotiations,  under  a  new  6-month  target 
date,  was  to  occur  in  which  the  United 
States  would  act  as  a  mediator/conciliator 
to  press  for  an  agreement. 


With  respect  to  contacts  with  the  main- 
land, the  draft  agreement  stated  a  principle 
of  promotion  and  facilitation  of  nondis- 
criminatory travel,  commercial  communica- 
tions, and  other  links.  The  proposal  pro- 
vided for  recommendation  by  the  Authority 
to  the  two  Governments  of  specific  meas- 
ures on  such  matters,  and  for  securing  the 
views  of  the  local  Councils  on  the  recom- 
mendations. These  provisions  were  bal- 
anced by  an  obligation  to  respect  the  tradi- 
tional rights  and  guarantees  of  the  Islan- 
ders. 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  had  not  yet 
landed  on  the  Falklands/Malvinas  or  suf- 
fered any  serious  combat  losses,  found  the 
proposal  difficult,  but  was  willing  to  give  it 
"serious  consideration."  This  was  the  only 
time  the  United  Kingdom  considered  a  pro- 
posal to  cover  the  South  Georgia  and  South 
Sandwich  Dependencies  as  well  as  the  Fal- 
klands/Malvinas (sensitivity  to  the  implica- 
tions of  use  of  the  English  and  Spanish 
names  for  the  Islands  resulted  in  the  United 
States  proposal  defining  the  island  groups 
by  coordinates). 

Despite  many  attractive  features  for  the 
Argentines,  the  Argentine  Foreign  Minister 
replied  on  April  29  that  the  Government  of 
Argentina  could  not  accept  the  formulation 
since  it  gave  them  neither  effective  interim 
control  nor  assurances  of  obtaining 
sovereignty  as  a  result  of  the  negotiation 
process. 

Peru-United  States  Proposal  At  the  initia- 
tive of  the  President  of  Peru,  and  with  our 
cooperation,  another  effort  was  launched, 
culminating  on  May  5  with  a  more  skeletal 
proposal,  limited  in  geographic  scope  to  the 
Falklands/Malvinas.  A  cease-fire  and  with- 
drawal of  forces  were  inseparably  linked, 
but  all  implementing  detail  was  to  be  de- 
ferred for  decision  by  a  Contact  Group 
composed  of  representatives  of  Brazil, 
Peru,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Contact  Group  was  to  verify  the, 
military  provisions  of  an  agreement.  It 
would  assume  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Islands  in  consultation  with  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  Islanders, 
and  ensure  that  no  actions  were  taken  in- 
consistent with  the  agreement.  All  details 
on  implementation  of  administration — fi- 
nancial questions,  applicable  law,  adminis- 
trative, legal  and  appointive  links  to  Britain, 
the  role  of  the  Councils,  the  exercise  of 
powers  of  the  office  of  Governor — were  to 
be  deferred  for  later  decision  by  the  Con- 
tact Group.  The  result  conceivably  might 
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have  paralleled  the  United  States  proposal 
once  elaborated,  but  the  door  was  open  to 
other  variations  of  third-party  administra- 
tion and  the  role  to  be  played  thereunder  by 
the  existing  local  institutions. 

The  existence  of  the  parties'  differing 
legal  positions  was  noted;  the  proposal  also 
included  an  acknowledgment  that  the  "as- 
pirations and  interests"  of  the  Islanders 
were  to  be  "included"  in  a  definitive  settle- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  Contact  Group  assumed  a 
responsibility  to  attempt  to  ensure  that  the 
two  governments  reached  a  negotiated 
agreement  on  the  future  of  the  Islands  by 
April  30,  1983.  Again,  the  detail  of  modali- 
ties for  the  negotiation,  and  the  role  and 
procedures  of  the  Contact  Group  in 
facilitating  a  result,  were  deferred  for  later 
decision.  The  negotiation  formula  was  neu- 
tral, but  included  a  deadline  date  as  Argen- 
tina desired. 

The  United  Khigdom  indicated  that  it 
was  willing  to  give  this  proposal  serious 
consideration;  Argentina,  after  the  initia- 
tion of  talks  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretary-General,  pre- 
ferred to  shift  the  focus  of  negotiations  to 
New  York. 

United  Nations  Negotiations.  With  con- 
tinued change  in  the  military  situation  and, 
from  the  United  Kingdom's  perspective,  in 
the  wake  of  failure  to  secure  agreement  on 
the  basis  of  substantial  concessions  reflect- 
ed in  the  United  States  and  Peruvian  pro- 
posals, the  positions  of  both  sides  hardened 
in  a  number  of  respects  as  evidenced  by  the 
texts  each  side  publicly  released  at  the 
breakdown  of  these  talks  in  late  May. 

Both  sides  accepted  the  concept  of  a 
United  Nations  administration  with  gener- 
ally defined  authority.  This  formulation  re- 
flected a  substantial  concession  by  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  on  maintenance  of  administra- 
tive links  to  Britain  in  favor  of  local  self-rule 
under  United  Nations  supervision.  Again, 
critical  details  would  have  had  to  be  defined 
in  implementing  agreements  or  by  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolution.  United 
Nations  verification  of  military  disengage- 
ment provisions  was  also  accepted  by  both 
sides  in  principle,  as  well  as  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  Secretary-General  to 
conduct  the  negotiations. 

The  publicly-released  positions  per- 
mitted identification  of  very  limited  other 
common  ground.  The  United  Kingdom 
sought  to  subject  a  United  Nations  adminis- 
tration to  local  law  and  practices,  "in  con- 


sultation with"  the  Islands'  representative 
institutions,  which  Argentina  resisted.  Ar- 
gentina sought  immediate,  expanded  access 
to  the  Islands,  which  the  United  Kingdom 
would  not  accept  for  fear  that  the  popula- 
tion and  character  of  the  Islands  might  be 
unilaterally  altered  during  the  interim  peri- 
od. Argentina  desired  a  firm  deadline  for 
negotiation  to  be  followed,  if  necessary,  by 
reference  of  the  dispute  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  for  decision;  the 
United  ^Kingdom  rejected  recourse  to  the 
General  Assembly,  and  continued  to  con- 
sider a  rigid  timetable  unrealistic.  On  these 
and  other  points  (e.g.,  extent  of  geographi- 
cal coverage;  military  withdrawal  details; 
self-determination  references),  the  two 
sides  ended  far  apart. 

The  Secretary-General  made  last-minute 
proposals  to  the  two  sides  before  the  talks 
unraveled.  Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  as 
events  overtook  these  suggestions,  simply 
noted  that  Argentina  could  not  possibly 
have  accepted  them.  We  are  unaware  of  any 
formal  Argentine  response.  To  our  knowl- 
edge, the  content  of  these  suggestions  was 
not  publicly  released. 

Subsequent  Developments.  The  United  King- 
dom and  Argentine  texts  tabled  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Secretary-General's  first 
round  of  negotiations  remain  the  final  tex- 
tual elaboration  of  their  views  on  settlement 
issues.  There  followed  efforts  in  the  Securi- 
ty Council  to  negotiate  a  resolution  that 
would  substitute  for  an  agreement,  notably 
involving  a  useful  Brazilian  draft  text.  None 
was  the  subject  of  intensive  substantive 
negotiation.  These  efforts  culminated  in  the 
Security  Council's  adoption,  on  May  26,  of 
Resolution  505,  which  asked  the  Secretary- 
General  to  renew  his  good  offices  to  secure 
a  cease-fire;  and  in  the  United  Kingdom- 
United  States  veto,  on  June  4,  of  a  Span- 
ish/Panamanian draft  resolution  that 
sought  a  cease-fire  and  implementation  of 
the  previous  Security  Council  resolutions, 
under  verification  of  the  Secretary-General, 
but  with  inadequate  detail  on  withdrawal 
procedures  and  other  elements  to  serve  as  a 
mutually  agreeable  vehicle  for  settlement  of 
the  conflict. 

Possible  Role  for  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

The  focus  of  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  resolutions  on  the  subject,  the 
efforts  of  both  countries  over  16  years,  and 
of  the  peacemaking  efforts  in  the  spring, 
was  on  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. 

The  United  States  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  the  use  of  the  International  Court 
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of  Justice  to  resolve  legal  disputes,  consist- 
ent with  Article  36(3)  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  submission  to  a  Chamber  of 
the  Court  of  our  differences  with  Canada 
over  delimitation  of  a  maritime  boundary  in 
the  Gulf  of  Maine  is  a  concrete  example. 
The  dispute  on  sovereignty  over  the  Fal- 
klands/Malvinas  is  an  issue  which  the  Court 
could  appropriately  decide.  United  States 
negotiators  this  spring  raised  this  matter 
with  both  sides.  Neither  has  ever  indicated  a 
willingness  to  have  recourse  to  the  Court 
over  the  Falklands/Malvinas.  The  case  does 
not  fall  within  the  compulsory  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court,  and  the  agreement  of  both 
parties  is  thus  necessary  to  submit  the  case 
for  binding  decision. 

The  United  Kingdom  on  two  occasions 
since  World  War  II  sought  to  submit  to  the 
Court  the  related  dispute  on  sovereignty 
over  the  South  Georgia  and  South  Sand- 
wich Island  Dependencies,  but  Argentina 
did  not  agree  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  continues  to  believe 
that  a  peaceful  solution  to  this  longstanding 
controversy  is  required,  consistent  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter  obligations  of  both 
parties,  and  it  may  be  that  possible  use  of 
the  Court  will  be  reconsidered  among  the 
other  possible  settlement  options,  includ- 
ing renewed  negotiations,  that  would  be 
consistent  with  Article  33  of  the  Charter. 


Document  661 

Resolution   37/9,   Adopted   by    the    U.N. 
General  Assembly,  November  4,  198228 

Request  for  Negotiation 
of  the  Dispute  Over  the 
Sovereignty  of  the 
Falkland  Islands 
(Malvinas) 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  question  of  the  Fal- 
kland Islands  (Malvinas), 


Aware  that  the  maintenance  of  colonial 
situations  is  incompatible  with  the  United 
Nations  ideal  of  universal  peace, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  1514  (XV)  of  14 
December  1960,  2065  (XX)  of  16  December 
1965,  3160  (XXVIII)  of  14  December 
1973»  and  31/49  of  1  December  1976, 

Recalling  also  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions 502  (1982)  of  3  April  1982  and  505 
(1982)  of  26  May  1982, 

Taking  into  account  the  existence  of  a  de 
facto  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
parties  not  to  renew  them, 

Reaffirming  the  need  for  the  parties  to 
take  due  account  of  the  interests  of  the 
population  of  the  Falkland  Islands  (Mal- 
vinas) in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
General  Assembly  resolutions  2065  (XX) 
and  3160  (XXVIII), 

Reaffirming  also  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  non- 
use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force  in  interna- 
tional relations  and  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  international  disputes, 

1 .  Requests  the  Governments  of  Argenti- 
na and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland  to  resume 
negotiations  in  order  to  find  as  soon  as 
possible  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
sovereignty  dispute  relating  to  the  question 
of  the  Falkland  Islands  (Malvinas); 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  resolution,  to  un- 
dertake a  renewed  mission  of  good  offices 
in  order  to  assist  the  parties  in  complying 
with  the  request  made  in  paragraph  1  above 
and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  that 
end; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
thirty-eighth  session  on  the  progress  made 
in  the  implementation  of  the  present  reso- 
lution; 

4.  Decides  to  include  in  the  provisional 
agenda  of  its  thirty-eighth  session  the  item 
entitled  "Question  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
(Malvinas)". 


28  Source:  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution 
37/9.  This  resolution,  sponsored  by  20  Latin 
American  states,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  90 
(including  the  United  States)  to  12  (including  the 
United  Kingdom),  with  52  abstentions.  For  the 
explanation  of  the  U.S.  vote  by  Kenneth  L. 
Adelman,  Deputy  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  before  the  U.N.  Security  Council  on 
November  4,  1982,  see  infra. 


29  For  text  of  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 3160  (XXVIII)  of  December  14,  1973,  see 
Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  1973  (New  York, 
1976),  pp.  713-714. 
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Document  662 

Statement  by  the  Deputy  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  (Adelman)  Before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  November  4, 
1982™ 

Support  for  Renewal  of 
Negotiations  on  the 
Question  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  (Malvinas) 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways supported  a  negotiated  settlement  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  Argentina 
in  their  tragic  conflict  over  the  Falkland 
Islands  (Islas  Malvinas).  At  the  outset  of  the 
conflict,  my  government  made  sustained 
efforts  to  bring  the  two  parties  to  the 
negotiating  table.  We  said  at  that  time,  "the 
United  States  stands  behind  the  principle 
that  the  use  of  force  to  settle  disputes 
should  not  be  allowed  anywhere,  and  espe- 
cially in  this  hemisphere  where  a  significant 
number  of  territorial  disputes  remain  to  be 
solved  diplomatically.  For  the  United 
States,  the  Falkland  crisis  has  been  and  still 
is  a  particularly  agonizing,  tragic  event.  As 
the  whole  world  knows,  we  have  a  long- 
standing alliance  and,  beyond  that,  the  clos- 
est relations  of  friendship  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  country  from  which  our  political 
institutions,  law  and  language  derive.  But 
we  have  not  forgotten  for  a  moment  our 
close  geographical,  economic  and  political 
relations  with  our  Latin  neighbors.  We  do 
not  only  care  about  this  hemisphere,  we  are 
part  of  this  hemisphere,  and  we  share  many 
of  the  aspirations,  goals  and  dreams  of  all 
nations  of  the  Americas  .  .  .  "31 

That  is  why  the  United  States  tried  so 
hard  to  avoid  the  conflict  on  the  Falklands, 
why  we  hoped  so  intensely  to  reduce  and 
isolate  it,  and  why  we  support  any  realistic 
diplomatic  initiative  which  will  put  a  just 
end  to  it.  The  search  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  this  conflict  led  the  United  States  to 
support  Security  Council  Resolutions  502 
and  505.  The  essential  elements  of  those 
resolutions  remain  the  framework  of  the 
search  for  peace.  The  same  vital  need  for  a 
negotiated  solution  that  would  put  this  con- 


flict once  and  for  all  behind  us  underlies 
our  vote  today. 

This  resolution  before  us,  in  its  revised 
and  final  form,  expressly  reaffirms  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter  con- 
cerning non-use  of  force  in  international 
relations.  We  welcome  its  references  to 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  to  the  intention 
of  the  parties  not  to  renew  them.  The  cost, 
in  blood  and  treasure,  to  both  Argentina 
and  the  United  Kingdom  dictates  that  force 
must  never  again  be  used  in  this  dispute. 
We  assume,  therefore,  in  supporting  this 
resolution  a  shared  responsibility  for 
preventing  the  use  of  force  in  the  future. 

The  United  States  would  not  have  voted 
for  any  resolution  which  prejudged  the 
question  of  sovereignty  or  the  outcome  of 
negotiations.  We  have  never  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  the  question  of  sovereignty  and  we 
do  not  now  do  so.  We  conclude,  however, 
that  the  resolution  before  us  does  not  legal- 
ly prejudice  the  position  of  either  Argentina 
or  the  United  Kingdom  and,  in  fact,  opens 
the  way  toward  negotiations  in  good  faith 
without  any  preordained  result. 

Finally,  in  calling  on  the  parties  to  nego- 
tiate, let  us  not  forget,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  islands  are  and  have  been  for  genera- 
tions the  home  of  a  small,  but  resolute, 
population  of  island  people.  The  United 
States  assumes  that  negotiations  under- 
taken by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Argenti- 
na must  necessarily  take  into  account  the 
aspirations  of  the  Falkland  Islanders. 

In  supporting  this  resolution,  the  United 
States  affirms  that  this  dispute,  like  all  oth- 
ers, should  be  settled  by  discussion  and 
never  by  force  and  that  the  fate  of  peoples 
should  never  be  settled  without  due  ac- 
count being  taken  of  their  views,  values, 
interests,  and  rights. 

Let  these  principles  and  those  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  itself  governing 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  serve  as  a 
basis  for  negotiation  to  close  this  unhappy 
chapter  and  move  forward  again  toward 
peace,  understanding  and  development  in 
this  hemisphere. 


30  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  Press 
Release  USUN-1 12(82). 

31  The  quotation  is  from  the  statement  by 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  before  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  on  May  22,  1982;  for  text,  see  document 
643.  Ellipsis  appears  in  the  source  text. 
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Document  663 

Statement  by  the  Representative  at  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
(Middendorf)  Before  the  General  Committee 
of  the  OAS  General  Assembly,  November  18, 
1982™ 

Support  for  a  Peaceful 
Solution  "Without  Any 
Preordained  Result  and 
Taking  Into  Account  the 
Aspirations  and  Interests 
of  the  Islanders" 

The  United  States  is  pleased  to  be  able 
to  support  this  resolution33  as  we  were  to 
support  a  similar  resolution  in  the  United 
Nations  earlier  this  month.34  Both  resolu- 
tions are  balanced  and  we  believe  that  both 
hold  promise  for  contributing  importantly 
to  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  inter- 
American  system;  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  that 
threaten  international  security.  Armed  con- 
flict among  nations  is  inevitably  tragic,  both 
for  the  parties  involved  and  for  the  interna- 
tional community  at  large.  For  the  United 
States,  the  conflict  of  the  South  Atlantic  was 
especially  tragic,  for  it  involved  one  of  our 
closest  allies  and  a  friend  and  brother  na- 
tion of  our  own  hemisphere.  This  may  help 
explain  the  extraordinary  efforts  my  coun- 
try took  to  help  the  two  sides  find  a  path  of 
peace  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

The  United  States  always  has  supported 
a  peaceful  settlement  between  Argentina 
and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Fal- 
kland/Mai vinas  dispute.  Our  sustained  ef- 
forts during  the  conflict  to  bring  both  par- 
ties to  the  negotiating  table  offer  irrefutable 
evidence  of  United  States  interest  in  peace, 
and  the  well-being  of  this  hemisphere.  That 
interest  continues  undiminished  in  this  dis- 
pute as  in  other  territorial  disputes.  The 
United  States  supported  wholeheartedly 
the  search  for  peace  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolutions  502  and  505 


and,  of  course,  most  recently  in  company 
with  many  of  our  hemispheric  colleagues  in 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 37/9. 

With  respect  to  the  description  of  the 
agenda  item  here,35  the  United  States  would 
have  preferred  adoption  of  the  United  Na- 
tions practice  of  referring  to  the  Fal- 
klands/Malvinas  in  alternate,  or  the  ap- 
proach of  the  draft  resolution  itself  which 
refers  to  the  situation  in  the  South  Atlantic. 
Our  voting  for  the  resolution  under  this 
description  of  the  agenda  item  is,  of  course, 
without  prejudice  to  our  well  known  posi- 
tion on  neutrality  on  the  merits  of  the 
dispute. 

The  resolution  of  this  General  Assembly 
supports  United  States  [Nations]  General 
Assembly  Resolution  37/9  which  reaffirms 
the  purpose  and  principles  of  the  UN  Char- 
ter, and  the  OAS  Charter,  concerning  the 
non-use  of  force  in  international  relations. 

With  regard  to  the  first  preambular  para- 
graph, we  believe  that  it  properly  recalls  the 
grave  losses  that  have  occurred  from  the 
conflict  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  that, 
while  the  present  circumstances  in  that  area 
do  not  threaten  the  peace,  dangers  may 
always  be  posed  whenever  there  is  a  failure 
to  peacefully  and  definitively  resolve  a  terri- 
torial dispute.  This  is  a  theme  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  addressed  in  this  forum  on 
Wednesday.36 

Moreover,  the  resolution  before  us,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  General  Assembly 
Resolution  37/9,  is  evenhanded.  It  does  not 
legally  prejudice  the  position  of  either  party 
to  the  dispute.  By  supporting  the  UN  reso- 
lution it  makes  welcome  references  to  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  and  to  the  intention  of 
the  parties  not  to  renew  them.  Thus  it 
underscores  the  view  of  all  of  us  that  the 
only  means  permissible  for  resolving  this 
dispute  are  peaceful  means  and  helps  to 
open  the  way  toward  finding  a  peaceful 
solution,  in  good  faith,  without  any  preor- 
dained result,  and  taking  into  account  the 
aspirations  and  interest  of  the  Islanders.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  United  States 
voted  to  support  this  resolution,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Thank  you  very  much. 


32  Source:  Annex  HI  to  OAS  document 
OEA/Ser.P  AG/ACTA  176/82,  pp.  87-88.  Mid- 
dendorf spoke  before  the  4th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  of  the  12th  regular  session  of  the 
OAS  General  Assembly  which  convened  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Americas  in  the  OAS  General  Secretar- 
iat in  Washington  at  7  p.m. 

33  For  text,  see  infra. 

34  For  text,  see  document  661. 


35  The  topic  entitled  "The  Question  of  the 
Malvinas  Islands"  was  included  in  the  agenda  of 
the  12  th  regular  session  of  the  OAS  General 
Assembly  at  the  request  of  Argentina.  For  the 
Argentine  explanatory  memorandum  transmitted 
on  September  17,  1982,  see  OAS  document 
OEA/Ser.P  AG/doc.  1495/82  add.  1. 

36  For  the  text  of  Secretary  Shultz's  address 
before  the  OAS  General  Assembly  on  November 
17,  1982,  see  document  618. 
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Document  664 


Resolution  595  (XII-0/82),  Adopted  by  the 
OAS  General  Assembly,  November  20, 
1982" 


Support  for  Negotiation 
of  the  Sovereignty  Dispute 
in  the  South  Atlantic  Area 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  seen: 

That  the  serious  events  that  occurred  in 
1982  in  the  South  Atlantic  area,  within  the 
security  region  defined  in  Article  4  of  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assis- 
tance, have  given  rise  to  a  situation  that 
affected  and  still  seriously  affects  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  American  hemisphere; 

That  the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and  the 
Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  considered  these 
events  thoroughly,  and  also  urged  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  in  the  South  Atlantic  to 
seek  a  peaceful  solution;  and 

Considering: 

That  at  the  request  of  twenty  American 
States,  the  Thirty-seventh  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  recendy  adopted 
Resolution  37/9  of  November  4,  1982,  with 
regard  to  this  sovereignty  dispute,  and 

That  the  aforementioned  resolution  of 
the  United  Nations  also  urges  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  dispute, 

Resolves: 

1 .  To  express  its  support  of  Resolution 
37/9  of  November  4,  1982,  of  the  Thirty- 


37  Source:  OAS  General  Assembly,  Twelfth 
Regular  Session,  Washington,  D.C.,  November 
15-21,  1982:  Proceedings  (Washington:  OAS  Gen- 
eral Secretariat,  1982),  vol.  I 
(OEA/Ser.P/XII.0.2),  p.  27.  This  resolution,  pre- 
sented by  20  member  states,  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  20  (including  the  United  States)  to  0,  with 
7  abstentions,  by  the  General  Committee  on  No- 
vember 18,  1982,  and  approved  by  the  8th  plena- 
ry session  of  the  12th  General  Assembly  which 
convened  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  at  the  OAS 
General  Secretariat  at  11:30  a.m.  on  November 
20.  For  the  explanation  of  the  U.S.  vote  by  Am- 
bassador Middendorf  before  the  General  Com- 
mittee on  November  18,  1982,  see  supra. 


seventh  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  which  the  governments  of  Ar- 
gentina and  the  United  Kingdom  are  re- 
quested to  resume  negotiations  aimed  at 
seeking  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
sovereignty  dispute  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  Secretary-General  is  requested  to  use 
his  good  offices  to  assist  the  parties  in 
carrying  out  the  aforementioned  resolu- 
tion. 

2.  To  exhort  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to 
carry  out  that  resolution. 

3.  To  transmit  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, so  that  note  may  be  taken  of  the 
opinion  of  the  American  states  regarding  a 
situation  that  affects  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  hemisphere. 


C.  Mexico,  Central 
America,  the 
Caribbean 

Document  665 

Memorandum  From  President  Reagan  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  January  28, 
19821 

Determination  to 
Authorize  Continued 
Assistance  for  El  Salvador 

Presidential  Determination 
No.  82-4 

Subject:  Determination  to  Authorize  Con- 
tinued Assistance  for  El  Salvador 

Pursuant  to  Sections  728(b),  (d)  and  (e) 
of  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1981,2  I  hereby: 

(1)  determine  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  is  making  a  concerted  and  signifi- 


1  Source:  Presidential  Certification  on  El  Salvador: 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  vol.  I,  pp.  2-3. 

2  P.L.  97-1 13,  enacted  December  29,  1981;  for 
text,  see  95  Stat.  1519. 
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cant  effort  to  comply  with  internationally 
recognized  human  rights; 

(2)  determine  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  is  achieving  substantial  control 
over  all  elements  of  its  own  armed  forces, 
so  as  to  bring  to  an  end  the  indiscriminate 
torture  and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens; 

(3)  determine  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  is  making  continued  progress  in 
implementing  essential  economic  and  polit- 
ical reforms,  including  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram; 

(4)  determine  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  is  committed  to  the  holding  of  free 
elections  at  an  early  date  and  to  that  end  has 
demonstrated  its  good  faith  efforts  to  begin 
discussions  with  all  major  factions  in  El 
Salvador  which  have  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  find  and  implement  an  equitable 
political  solution  to  the  conflict; 

(5)  determine  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  has  made  good  faith  efforts  to 
investigate  the  murders  of  the  six  United 
States  citizens  in  El  Salvador  in  December 
1980  and  January  19813  and  bring  to  trial 
those  responsible; 

(6)  authorize  the  obligation  of  funds  in 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for  assistance  for 
El  Salvador  under  chapter  2  or  5  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,4  the 
issuance  of  letters  of  offer  and  the  exten- 
sion of  credits  and  guarantees  for  El  Sal- 
vador under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,5 
and  the  assignment  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  El  Salvador  to  carry  out 
functions  under  either  of  these  Acts. 

This  determination  together  with  the 
justification  therefor  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Congress  immediately.6 

This  determination  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Ronald  Reagan 


3  The  reference  is  to  Ursuline  Sister  Dorothy 
Kazel,  Maryknoll  Sisters  Ita  Ford  and  Maura 
Clarke,  and  lay  missionary  Jean  Donovan,  mur- 
dered in  El  Salvador  on  December  2,  1980;  and  to 
Mark  Pearlman  and  Michael  Hammer,  land  re- 
form advisers  murdered  in  El  Salvador  on  January 
3,  1981. 

«  P.L.  87-195,  enacted  September  4,  1961;  for 
text,  see  75  Stat.  424. 

5  P.L.  90-629,  enacted  October  29,  1968;  for 
text,  see  82  Stat.  1320;  as  amended  by  P.L.  94- 
329,  enacted  June  30,  1976;  for  the  text,  see  90 
Stat.  729. 

6  See  the  report,  infra. 


Document  666 

Report    to    the   Congress    by    the    Reagan 
Administration,  Undated7 

Justification  for 
Presidential 
Determination  to 
Authorize  Continued 
Security  Assistance  for  El 
Salvador 

Section  728  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  198 1 , 
PL  97-113,  states  that  a  wide  range  of 
security  assistance  may  be  provided  and 
certain  military  personnel  assigned  to  El 
Salvador  only  if  the  President  makes  a  spe- 
cific certification.  The  following  constitutes 
the  justification  for  this  certification,  pursu- 
ant to  Sections  728(b),  (d)  and  (e). 

The  issues  on  which  periodic  certifica- 
tion are  [is]  required  have  been  important 
elements  of  the  Salvadoran  Government's 
policies  since  the  overthrow  of  President 
Humberto  Romero  in  October  1979.  Ro- 
mero was  the  last  in  a  line  of  military 
officers  who  had  ruled  El  Salvador  for  near- 
ly 50  years.  On  October  15,  1979,  a  group 
of  military  officers  who  sought  to  introduce 
economic  and  political  reforms  overthrew 
Romero  and  created  a  civilian-military  coa- 
lition called  the  Revolutionary  Governing 
Junta.  The  original  junta  lasted  3  months. 
Its  military  members  then  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party  to  form  a  new  government.  Despite 
several  changes  in  its  composition,  this  sec- 
ond junta  has  remained  in  power  and  is 
committed  to  sweeping  economic  and  polit- 
ical changes  aimed  at  reducing  the  causes  of 
the  present  division  and  strife.  The  junta 
has  instituted  a  series  of  reforms  which  are 
being  implemented  despite  the  violent  op- 
position of  groups  on  the  extreme  right  and 
of  Marxist  guerrillas  and  terrorists,  sup- 
ported from  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  who 
favor  armed  revolution.  Each  of  the  specific 
issues  are  addressed  below: 

Compliance  With  Internationally- Recognized 
Human  Rights.  A  full  report  on  the  troubled 
human  rights  situation  in  El  Salvador  for 


7  Source:  Presidential  Certification  on  El  Salvador, 
vol,  I,  pp.  4-9.  The  report  accompanied  a  memo- 
randum from  President  Reagan  to  Secretary  of 
State  Haig,  dated  January  28,  1982,  supra. 
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1981  will  be  sent  to  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  month.8  El  Salvador  is  now  in  a  state  of 
active  civil  strife  involving  the  government 
and  armed  groups  of  the  left  and  right.  As 
in  similar  circumstances  in  history,  such 
civil  strife  has  produced  violations  of 
human  rights  by  elements  on  each  side, 
because  of  partisan  animosities,  acts  of 
retaliation,  the  settling  of  personal  scores, 
and  the  disruption  of  the  judicial  system. 
These  are  long-term  problems,  and  their 
correction  is  difficult  over  the  short  term. 

Along  with  the  general  disintegration  of 
institutions  in  El  Salvador  after  the  October 
1979  coup,  the  judicial  system  had  nearly 
collapsed  by  January  1981.  Conditions  of 
internal  strife  make  it  possible  for  terrorists 
to  intimidate  judges,  witnesses,  and  govern- 
ment officials,  blocking  or  slowing  the  proc- 
ess of  investigation  and  judgment.  In- 
vestigative efforts  are  impeded  by  the  chaos 
caused  by  guerrilla  and  terrorist  activities 
and  movement  of  people  out  of  the  country 
and  within  it.  These  conditions  greatly  com- 
plicate the  Salvadoran  Government's  ef- 
forts to  bring  an  end  to  human  rights  abus- 
es. 

Despite  coup  threats  from  the  extreme 
right,  intensified  guerrilla  warfare  from  the 
extreme  left,  and  terrorism  from  both  sides, 
the  Salvadoran  Government  has  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  moving  El  Salvador 
toward  a  democratic  process  for  resolving 
conflicts.  It  is  also  implementing  important 
socioeconomic  reforms  designed  to  reduce 
the  causes  of  the  present  terrorism  and 
violence.  Junta  President  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte's  commitment  to  eliminating  human 
rights  abuses  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 
He  himself  has  been  the  victim  of  abuses  in 
the  past.  He  was  deprived  of  his  electoral 
victory  as  President  in  1972,  arrested,  beat- 
en and  exiled.  Members  of  his  Christian 
Democratic  Party  have  been,  and  continue 
to  be,  victims  of  violence  from  both  the 
extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right.  More 
than  20  Christian  Democratic  mayors  were 
murdered  during  1981. 

The  Salvadoran  Government,  since  the 
overthrow  of  General  Romero,  has  taken 
explicit  actions  to  end  human  rights  abuses. 
The  paramilitary  organization  "ORDEN" 
has  been  outlawed,  although  some  of  its 


8  An  apparent  reference  to  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices  for  1981:  Report  Submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S. 
Senate,  by  the  Department  of  State,  Xinety-seventh  Con- 
gress, Second  Session,  Joint  Committee  Print  (Wash- 
ington, 1982),  pp.  424-434. 


former  members  may  still  be  active.  A  mili- 
tary code  of  conduct  was  adopted  in  Octo- 
ber 1980  explicitly  prohibiting  any  actions 
by  military  personnel  injurious  to  human 
rights.  While  the  Salvadoran  conflict,  like 
most  civil  conflicts,  has  been  characterized 
by  many  examples  of  savagery  on  all  sides, 
the  military  high  command  has  instructed 
the  officer  corps  to  ensure  that  all  soldiers 
adhere  to  the  code  of  conduct.  A  number  of 
officers  sympathetic  to  the  violent  right 
have  been  removed  from  command  posi- 
tions or  reassigned  to  positions  less  sensi- 
tive to  the  domestic  situation.  Nevertheless, 
ultra-rightist  ad  hoc  groups  still  operate 
without  official  sanction.  Their  apparent 
loose  organization  and  the  intermittent  na- 
ture of  their  activities,  coupled  with  the 
apparent  complicity  of  some  individual 
members  of  the  security  forces,  makes  iden- 
tification of  possible  perpetrators  very  dif- 
ficult. 

In  sum,  despite  formidable  obstacles,  the 
Salvadoran  Government  is  making  a  con- 
certed and  significant  effort  to  comply  with 
internationally   recognized   human   rights. 

Control  Over  All  Elements  of  its  Own  Armed 
Forces.  This  is  a  key  issue  in  attempting  to 
ensure  a  democratic  future  for  El  Salvador. 
Traditionally,  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Treasury  Police  were  often  used  to  serve 
the  private  interests  of  their  officers  and  of 
powerful  landowners  and  businessmen.  It  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  many  societies, 
including  El  Salvador's,  that  personal  ties 
often  are  stronger  than  legal  obligations  to 
standing  regulations  or  orders  from  top 
government  officials.  These  relationships 
are  extremely  difficult  to  eliminate  totally, 
making  the  establishment  of  full  central 
authority  over  subordinate  officials  a  slow 
process.  Despite  the  obstacles,  the  govern- 
ment is  gradually  consolidating  its  control. 
Elections  to  set  in  motion  a  democratic 
process,  whereby  the  people  can  choose 
their  own  leaders,  will  be  a  major  step  in 
strengthening  the  legitimacy  of  the  central 
authorities. 

Through  the  removal  of  officers,  institu- 
tion of  a  code  of  conduct,  and  command 
emphasis  on  civilian-military  relations  and 
halting  abuses,  the  government  has  taken 
concrete  steps  to  bring  all  elements  of  its 
armed  forces  under  control.  These  efforts 
are  beginning  to  have  a  positive  effect.  The 
level  of  violence — and  particularly  the  num- 
ber of  deaths — is  difficult  to  quantify,  but 
statistics  compiled  by  our  Embassy  in  San 
Salvador  indicate  a  declining  level  of  vio- 
lence over  the  past  year  and  a  decrease  in 
alleged  abuses  by  security  forces.  There  has 
been  a  definite  trend  in  this  regard. 
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Despite  the  government's  intentions  to 
do  so,  all  abuses  will  not  end  in  the  immedi- 
ate future.  The  guerrillas  continue  to  justify 
terror  and  violence  as  acceptable  tactics  in 
their  efforts  to  disrupt  the  society  and  over- 
throw the  government.  Moreover,  guerrilla 
bands  routinely  operate  accompanied  by 
family  members  and  other  noncombatants, 
making  it  difficult  to  avoid  noncombatant 
casualties  when  these  groups  are  found  and 
engaged  by  the  military. 

One  of  the  principal  missions  of  our 
military  trainers  in  El  Salvador  is  to  increase 
the  professionalism  of  the  armed  forces  and 
improve  the  system  of  military  discipline 
and  command  and  control,  thus  reducing 
the  abuses  suffered  in  the  past  by  the  civil- 
ian population  at  the  hands  of  the  armed 
forces.  To  the  extent  that  members  of  the 
armed  forces  see  themselves  first  as  military 
professionals,  they  are  less  likely  to  take 
action  on  behalf  of  partisan  political  causes 
or  private  interests.  Discipline  in  the  army 
and  sensitivity  to  the  problem  of  military 
abuse  of  civilians  have  improved  and  should 
improve  further  through  professional  train- 
ing programs,  such  as  those  we  are  institut- 
ing for  Salvadoran  officers  and  infantrymen 
in  the  United  States. 

Economic  and  Political  Reforms.  When  the 
Christian  Democrats  joined  the  Revolution- 
ary Governing  Junta  they  did  so  to  open  the 
political  process  in  El  Salvador  and  carry 
out  socioeconomic  reforms.  One  of  the 
cornerstones  of  the  reform  program  is  land 
reform.  This  program  has  been  particularly 
targeted  by  extremists  of  the  right  and  left. 
Through  assassinations  of  agrarian  reform 
officials  and  intimidation  of  peasants,  the 
extreme  right  seeks  to  defeat  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  law,  while  the  extreme  left  is 
attempting  to  derail  a  program  that  has 
seriously  undercut  its  popular  support.  One 
part  of  that  program,  the  distribution  of 
landed  estates  over  1,235  acres  to  farmers 
who  work  on  them,  has  been  carried  out 
and  compensation  to  former  owners  is 
being  made.  A  monthly  report  on  benefici- 
aries, titles  granted  and  compensation  paid 
is  now  periodically  provided  to  Congress- 
man Long.  A  second  part  of  the  program  is 
designed  to  transfer  ownership  of  small 
farms  to  all  tenants  and  sharecroppers.  The 
titling  process  got  off  to  a  slow  start.  The 
process  has  accelerated  since  mid-year  and 
provisional  titles  are  now  being  issued  at 
the  rate  of  4,000  per  month.  The  Salvador- 
an Campesinos  Union  (UCS),  in  response 
to  the  government's  request,  has  prepared 
a  report  detailing  problems  with  the  pro- 
gram which  remain  to  be  addressed  in  the 


months  ahead.  There  is  a  legislative  prohi- 
bition against  U.S.  assistance  being  used  in 
planning  for  expropriation  or  in  paying 
compensation  to  former  landowners. 

Other  reforms  already  achieved  include 
the  establishment  of  marketing  authorities 
for  the  country's  major  exports,  coffee  and 
sugar,  and  of  government  majority  partici- 
pation in  the  banking  system.  These  ambi- 
tious changes  are  being  carried  out  under 
wartime  conditions,  which  makes  imple- 
mentation all  the  more  difficult. 

Free  Elections.  Free  elections  are  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  Salvadoran  Government's 
policy.  President  Duarte,  other  members  of 
the  junta,  and  Defense  Secretary  Jose  Gar- 
cia, have  made  clear  privately  and  publicly 
their  commitment  to  free  and  fair  constitu- 
ent assembly  elections  in  March  1982  and 
presidential  elections  in  1983.  Planning  for 
the  constituent  assembly  elections  sched- 
uled to  take  place  on  March  28,  1982,  is  well 
underway.  A  central  electoral  council  to 
conduct  the  elections  has  been  established 
and  is  functioning.  The  elections  council 
drew  up  a  draft  election  law  in  May  1981 
and  invited  all  parties  that  renounce  vio- 
lence to  participate  in  the  electoral  process. 
The  new  electoral  law  was  promulgated  by 
the  junta  in  December  after  thorough  dis- 
cussion among  the  political  parties.  Seven 
parties,  ranging  from  the  nonviolent  left  to 
the  far  right,  are  participating  in  the  proc- 
ess. The  Salvadoran  Government  has 
sounded  out  dozens  of  democratic  coun- 
tries on  the  possibility  of  their  sending 
electoral  observers,  and  formal  invitations 
were  sent  out  at  year's  end. 

The  government  has  explicitly  left  open 
the  door  for  others,  including  the  opposi- 
tion political-guerrilla  coalition,  the  FMLN- 
FDR,  to  participate.  Two  leftist  parties  as- 
sociated with  the  FMLN-FDR,  the  social 
democratic  MNR  and  the  Communist  UDN, 
were  designated  by  the  government  as  le- 
gally constituted  political  parties  with  the 
need  only  to  comply  with  a  simple  proce- 
dure to  be  inscribed  on  the  ballot.  President 
Duarte  publicly  invited  all  political  parties 
and  groups  who  renounce*  violence  and 
wish  to  participate  in  the  elections  to  join  in 
a  dialogue  on  the  electoral  ground  rules. 
The  government  has  offered  amnesty  to 
guerrillas  and  removed  the  legal  state  of 
siege  for  political  parties,  which  will  permit 
all  to  campaign  freely.  In  response,  the 
FMLN-FDR  has  denounced  the  elections 
and  rejected  the  government's  standing  in- 
vitation to  join  in  a  discussion  of  electoral 
issues.  Instead,  the  FMLN-FDR  has  main- 
tained that  any  elections  must  be  preceded 
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by  negotiations  between  the  government 
and  all  elements  of  the  FMLN-FDR  result- 
ing in  a  restructuring  of  the  government 
and  the  military.  Moreover,  the  guerrillas 
have  prepared  and  are  implementing  an 
accelerated  campaign  of  sabotage  and  ter- 
rorism to  intimidate  and  to  disrupt  the 
elections,  as  evidenced  by  the  attack  on 
Ilopango  Airport  on  January  27. 

Efforts  to  Investigate  the  Murders  of  U.S. 
Citizens  (required  under  Section  728  (e)). 
The  investigations  of  the  murders  of  the 
four  American  churchwomen  and  the  two 
land  reform  advisors  have  been  underway 
over  the  past  year.  All  key  Salvadoran  offi- 
cials fully  recognize  how  important  it  is  to 
resolve  these  matters  and  have  stated  pub- 
licly and  privately  that  the  investigations  of 
these  crimes  will  continue  until  those  re- 
sponsible are  brought  to  justice. 

In  the  churchwomen  case,  six  members 
of  the  National  Guard  have  been  under 
detention  since  May  1981.  On  October  27, 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  formally 
requested  additional  FBI  assistance  with 
this  investigation  (and  the  land  reform  ad- 
visors case)  and  in  early  December  an  FBI 
representative  saw  leading  members  of  the 
government  most  concerned  with  the  issue. 
(In  the  early  part  of  the  investigation,  the 
FBI  had  done  fingerprint  and  ballistics 
analysis  at  the  request  of  the  Salvadorans.) 
To  reinvigorate  the  investigation,  the  pre- 
sent investigating  commission,  composed 
of  high-level  officials,  established  a  new 
working  group  in  early  December  1981  to 
collate  prior  reports,  review  and  analyze 
them,  interview  all  witnesses  as  well  as  the 
six  National  Guardsmen  detained  on  suspi- 
cion of  participation,  and  determine  what 
technical  assistance  the  FBI  can  provide. 
The  working  group  has  been  hard  at  work 
throughout  the  past  2  months.  It  has  un- 
covered additional  evidence  which  gives 
hope  of  substantial  new  progress. 

The  Salvadoran  Government  h  s  also 
been  pursuing  in  good  faith  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  murders  of  the  two  American 
agrarian  reform  advisors  at  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  in  San  Salvador.  Two  suspects  have 
been  identified.  In  April  1981,  the  Salva- 
doran Government  arrested  one  of  the  two 
suspects  and  requested  the  extradition  of 
his  suspected  accomplice  from  the  United 
States.  On  December  19  a  Salvadoran  judge 
signed  an  order  suspending  all  judicial  ac- 
tion in  the  case.  The  Salvadoran  Attorney 
General  has  appealed  this  judicial  action. 
The  appeal  has  stayed  the  lower  court's 
judicial  order  pending  the  appellate  review. 
Meanwhile,  one  of  the  suspects  has  been 


released  in  San  Salvador  and  is  reportedly 
now  in  a  neighboring  country.  The  other 
suspect  is  free  on  bail  in  Miami  pending 
resolution  in  U.S.  courts  of  his  extradition 
case.  The  new  Salvadoran  working  group 
established  to  reinvestigate  both  this  case 
and  the  churchwomen' s  murder  case  will 
shortly  be  pursuing,  with  our  technical  as- 
sistance, several  new  avenues  of  investiga- 
tion which  we  hope  will  lead  to  additional 
evidence. 

On  tnese  bases,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  has  made  a 
concerted,  significant,  and  good  faith  effort 
to  deal  with  the  complex  political,  social, 
and  human  rights  problems  it  is  confront- 
ing and  that  progress  is  being  made.  It 
should  be  noted  that  it  is  only  1  year  since 
the  general  guerrilla  offensive  and  outside 
assistance  to  the  guerrillas  from  Nicaragua, 
Cuba,  and  other  Communist  and  radical 
states  forced  the  United  States  to  reassess 
its  policy  towards  El  Salvador.  Since  that 
time  our  concern  for  the  elements  of  this 
certification  have  become  a  factor  of  in- 
creased significance  in  our  bilateral  rela- 
tionship with  El  Salvador.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  more  must  be  done  in 
these  areas,  but  significant  initial  steps  have 
been  taken  in  this  short  timeframe.  Prog- 
ress is  apparent  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  it  will  continue. 

It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  consid- 
erations set  forth  in  Section  728(d)  and  (e) 
of  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1981  are  satisfied. 


Document  667 

Declaration  by  Representatives  of  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  the  United  States, 
Tegucigalpa,  January  29,  19829 

Declaration  of 
Tegucigalpa 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  countries 
comprising  the  Central  American  Demo- 
cratic Community,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
and  Honduras,  meeting  in  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Colombia,   Venezuela,   and   the   Assistant 


9  Source:  Department  of  State  files;  English 
translated  text  of  Spanish  original. 
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Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  Government  of 
Honduras,  declare: 

First — That  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Venezuela  and  Colombia  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  met  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  nations 
comprising  the  Central  American  Demo- 
cratic Community,  in  order  to  be  informed 
about  the  community,  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  based,  the  purposes  which  guide 
it  and  the  fundamental  objectives  it  seeks  to 
achieve.10 

Second — That  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  countries  comprising  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Democratic  Community,  following  a 
briefing  on  their  reasons  for  joining  togeth- 
er, set  forth  the  following  basic  purposes: 

1)  The  creation  of  a  climate  of  security 
based  upon  confidence  and  stability. 

2)  The  promotion  of  democratic  values 
and  the  consolidation  of  representative  de- 
mocracy as  a  means  of  solving  the  problems 
facing  their  societies. 

3)  The  reaffirmation  of  the  unrestricted 
respect  for,  and  defense  of  human  rights, 
condemnation  of  terrorism  and  subversion, 
and  reiteration  of  political  solidarity  with 
the  nations  comprising  the  community,  es- 
pecially in  any  situation  in  which  any  one  of 
its  members  might  be  the  victim  of  any  form 
of  aggression,  threat,  or  any  form  of  inter- 
national pressure,  in  which  case  this  solidar- 
ity would  be  based  upon  the  principles  and 
norms  of  inter- American  legal  instruments. 

4)  At  the  same  time,  the  countries  com- 
prising the  Central  American  Democratic 
Community  propose  individual  and  collec- 
tive efforts  to  eradicate  the  fundamental 
causes  of  underdevelopment  and  exploita- 
tion; to  individually  and  collectively  make 
harmonious  use  of  their  natural  resources, 
and  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  govern- 
ments in  the  promotion,  stimulation  and 
development  of  the  private  sector,  through 
production  and  investment. 

5)  The  Central  American  Democratic 
Community  invites  democratic  nations  and 
those  nations  with  greater  economic  re- 
sources such  as  Colombia,  the  United 
States,  and  Venezuela,  to  cooperate  in  the 
adoption,  in  the  near  term,  of  those  actions 


and  measures  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
community's  purpose  and  objectives. 

Third — The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Co- 
lombia and  Venezuela  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  express  their 
satisfaction  at  the  combined  efforts  pro- 
posed by  the  signatories  of  the  Central 
American  Democratic  Community  in  favor 
of  the  strengthening  and  defense  of  democ- 
racy and  the  achievement  of  economic  and 
social  development;  reiterate  their  support 
and  their  intention  to  cooperate  in  the 
fulfillment  of  principles  and  objectives  of 
institutionalizing  liberty,  democracy,  and 
development,  upon  the  firm  and  true  foun- 
dations of  peace  and  regional  security.  At 
the  same  time,  they  express  their  desire  to 
maintain  a  system  of  permanent  consulta- 
tion and  information  at  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter level,  in  order  to  improve  relations  and 
perfect  mechanisms  which  will  make  possi- 
ble the  completion  of  cooperative  pro- 
grams. 

Fourth — The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Co- 
lombia, Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
and  Venezuela  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  express  the  firm  resolve  of 
their  respective  governments  to  defend  the 
freedom  of  their  people  and  the  sovereignty 
of  their  states,  ratifying  their  absolute  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  OAS  and  UN  charters  and  their  inten- 
tion to  call  upon  the  mechanisms  offered  by 
the  inter-American  system  to  defend  their 
national  integrity  against  any  form  of  armed 
aggression. 

Fifth — The  Foreign  Ministers  of  El  Sal- 
vador, Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
and  Venezuela  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  declare: 

A)  Their  unswerving  conviction  that  the 
full  development  potential  of  the  peoples  of 
America  can  be  fulfilled  only  through  dem- 
ocratic and  representative  government  in 
which  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  citizens 
enjoy  the  same  importance  and  protection 
as  economic  and  social  rights. 

B)  The  renewal  of  their  support  for  the 
resolution  supporting  the  electoral  process 
in  El  Salvador  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  adopted  the  7th  of  December  of  1981 
in  Castries,  St.  Lucia.11 


10  Regarding  the  formation  of  the  Central 
American  Democratic  Community,  see  New  York 
Times,  February  4,  1982,  p.  A12. 


1 '  For  the  text  of  this  resolution,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  January  1982,  p.  7. 
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C)  Their  desire  that  Central  America  be 
a  region  of  peace,  and  to  that  end  they 
condemn  any  kind  of  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Central  American  na- 
tions. 

D)  Their  rejection  of  an  arms  race  in 
Central  America  which  subtracts  resources 
from  the  development  of  nations. 

E)  The  clear  necessity  of  offering  the 
region  economic  regeneration,  as  recog- 
nized by  the  Nassau  declaration  of  the  1 3th 
[11th?]  of  July  of  1981 12  and  by  the  resolu- 
tion creating  the  Central  American  Demo- 
cratic Community  adopted  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary of  1982  in  San  Jose. 

F)  Call  upon  the  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere who  share  the  principles  inspiring 
the  community  to  lend  their  cooperation  in 
solving  the  problems  in  the  area  by  sup- 
porting the  Central  American  Democratic 
Community. 

Sixth — Finally,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
El  Salvador,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Hondu- 
ras, and  Venezuela  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  propose  to  meet  in  the 
near  future  to  consider  the  state  of  democ- 
racy in  Central  America  and  the  measures 
which  may  be  taken  in  its  defense  in  the  face 
of  any  kind  of  totalitarian  aggression. 

Seventh — The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Co- 
lombia, Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Venezuela, 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
express  their  deep  satisfaction  with  the  way 
in  which  the  democratic  process  in  Hondu- 
ras has  been  culminated  today  under  the 
exemplary  leadership  of  former  President 
General  Policarpo  Paz  Garcia  and  with  the 
full  support  of  the  Honduran  Armed 
Forces,  constituting  a  magnificent  example 
of  application  and  realization  of  the  princi- 
ples and  ideals  of  the  Central  American 
Democratic  Community.  At  the  same  time, 
they  express  their  sincere  best  wishes  to  His 
Excellency  the  President,  Doctor  Roberto 
Suazo  Cordova,  in  the  performance  of  his 
governmental  duties  and  their  gratitude  to 
the  Government  of  Honduras  for  his  gener- 
ous hospitality  and  the  many  courtesies 
received  during  their  stay  in  that  country. 


Document  668 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
(Enders)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  February  1, 
1982" 

"The  Decisive  Battle  for 
Central  America  Is 
Underway  in  El  Salvador" 

The  President  is  expected  shortly  to  sign 
a  determination  under  Section  506(A)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,14  allocating  up  to  $55  million  in 
emergency  security  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador. This  assistance  will  be  in  the  form  of 
U.S.  military  materiel,  services  and  training. 

Why  was  this  action  taken? 

First,  because  there  is  an  unforeseen 
emergency  requiring  immediate  security  as- 
sistance. 

After  the  failure  of  their  much-heralded 
"final  offensive"  in  January  1981,  insurgent 
cadres  appear  to  have  rethought  their  strat- 
egy, concluding  that  the  FMLN/FDR  did 
not  have  the  broad  popular  support  neces- 
sary to  achieve  victory  by  frontal  attack  on 
the  government  and  armed  forces.  They 
abandoned  the  strategy  of  building  popular 
support  and  instead  turned  to  attacking  the 
economy  in  a  "guerra  prolongada"  or  war 
of  attrition.  The  new  strategy  calls  for  hit- 
and-run  attacks  against  small  military  units 
and  lightly-defended  economic  targets, 
such    as    bridges,    electrical    transmission 


12  For  the  text  of  the  joint  communique  issued 
July  11,  1981,  see  ibid.,  September  1981,  p.  68. 


13  Source:  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  for  1983:  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  Part  I,  pp.  33-36.  Enders 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations. 

14  This  section  of  the  International  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  1979  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent, if  he  determines  and  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress that  an  "unforeseen  emergency  exists  which 
requires  immediate  military  assistance  to  a  foreign 
country  or  international  organization"  and  the 
"emergency  needs  cannot  be  met  under  the 
authority  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  or  any 
other  law,"  may  direct  the  drawdown  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  supplies,  services,  or  military 
training  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10  million  in 
any  fiscal  year.  (P.L.  96-92;  93  Stat.  702)  The  $10 
million  figure  was  increased  each  year,  reaching 
$75  million  in  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1981.  (P.L.  97- 
113;  95  Stat.  1526) 
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lines,  and  dams.  The  intention  is  to  damage 
severely  an  economy  that  was  already  in 
crisis  and  to  undermine  the  morale  of  the 
government  and  popular  confidence  in  it. 
Since  then,  attacks  on  El  Salvador's  eco- 
nomic infrastructure  have  caused  almost 
$50  million  damage  to  electrical  and  com- 
munications systems,  bridges  and  rail  lines, 
bringing  increased  hardship  to  the  Salva- 
doran  people. 

We  watched  this  tactic  develop,  conclud- 
ing by  year-end  that  it  was  endangering  not 
the  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces,  but  people's 
livelihood.  An  economic  emergency  was 
resulting. 

Meanwhile,  Nicaragua  was  being  trans- 
formed into  an  ever  more  efficient  platform 
for  supporting  insurgency  in  El  Salvador. 
We  have  watched  as  the  FMLN  headquar- 
ters unit  was  developed  on  Nicaraguan  soil, 
clandestine  logistics  routes  perfected,  guer- 
rilla training  camps  set  up.  The  number  of 
Cuban  military  and  security  advisors  in  Nic- 
aragua doubled  during  1981  to  between 
1,800  and  2,000.  Munitions  and  weapons 
resupply  to  the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador  is 
again  approaching  levels  reached  before 
the  "final  offensive."  Nicaragua  also 
brought  in  modern  tanks  and  is  preparing 
for  the  introduction  of  supersonic  aircraft, 
thus  acquiring  an  offensive  capability.  Nica- 
ragua has  become  a  twofold  threat  to  its 
neighbors:  as  the  supportsystem  for  insur- 
rection, and  because  of  the  development  of 
its  offensive  capacity. 

Another  factor  is  the  FMLN/FDR's  use 
of  force  and  intimidation  to  disrupt  the 
election  campaign  that  began  last  week  and 
will  conclude  March  28  with  voting  for  a 
Constituent  Assembly.  This  will  be  El  Sal- 
vador's first  step  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  fully  legitimate  government— one  elec- 
ted by  the  people.  After  nearly  50  years  of 
military  rule,  this  is  a  bold  but  vulnerable 
move.  The  guerrilla  FMLN  is  determined  to 
sabotage  and  block  the  establishment  of  an 
elected  government. 

Finally,  we  faced  an  emergency  of  an 
even  more  urgent  character.  In  the  early 
morning  of  January  27,  a  guerrilla  attack  on 
the  Ilopango  Air  Base  outside  San  Salvador 
severely  damaged  a  large  part  of  the  Salva- 
doran Air  Force — including  a  number  of 
the  Huey  helicopters  we  provided  to  El 
Salvador  early  last  year  at  the  direction  of 
Presidents  Carter  and  Reagan.  The  Hueys 
are  El  Salvador's  only  transport  helicopters, 
and  they  are  critically  important  to  the 
mobility  and  rapid  response  capability  of 
the  Salvadoran  Army — even  more  so  in  the 


wake  of  bridge  and  rail  sabotage.  The  guer- 
rilla success  on  January  27  will  undoubtedly 
be  followed  by  additional  high-visibility 
raids  on  key  military  and  civilian  targets. 
Unless  the  helicopters  are  replaced  quickly, 
the  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces  will  be  una- 
ble to  respond  effectively. 

The  magnitude  of  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic challenge  from  the  guerrillas  could 
not  be  foreseen  at  the  time  the  administra- 
tion's revised  FY'82  security  assistance  re- 
quest was  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
early  1981.  As  a  result,  we  have  had  to 
commit  all  of  the  $25  million  in  Foreign 
Military  Sales  credits  and  MAP  grants  made 
available  by  the  Congress  in  the  1982  ap- 
propriation. Most  of  this  assistance,  $15 
million,  is  financing  the  training  in  the 
United  States  of  some  500  Salvadoran  offi- 
cer candidates  and  the  1 ,000  members  of  a 
second  quick  reaction  battalion.  Additional 
junior  officers  are  essential  to  a  modest 
expansion  of  the  army;  enlisted  volunteers 
are  plentiful,  trained  officers  are  not.  Over 
the  longer  term,  this  training  will  improve 
Salvadoran  military  capability  and  com- 
mand and  control.  It  was  not  designed  to 
meet,  and  will  not  meet,  the  short-term 
threat  so  graphically  illustrated  by  the 
Ilopango  attack.  But  having  fully  committed 
available  funds,  we  have  no  means  of 
replacing  the  equipment  lost  in  that  attack 
or  of  supplying  the  weapons  and  ground 
vehicles  and  communications  gear  urgently 
needed  now  to  meet  the  mounting  guerrilla 
effort  to  sabotage  the  elections.  To  with- 
hold 506(A)  assistance  at  this  point  would 
be  to  abandon  El  Salvador. 

Second,  because  the  decisive  batde  for 
Central  America  is  underway  in  El  Salvador. 

Cuba  is  systematically  expanding  its  ca- 
pacity to  project  military  power  beyond  its 
own  shores.  The  arrival  this  year  of  a  sec- 
ond squadron  of  MiG-23/Floggers  and  the 
63,000  tons  of  war  supplies  imported  from 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1981  have  added  sub- 
stantially to  an  air,  land,  and  sea  arsenal 
that  was  already  the  area's  most  powerful. 

Nicaragua  is  being  exploited  as  a  base  for 
the  export  of  subversion  and  armed  inter- 
vention throughout  Central  America. 

If,  after  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador  is  cap- 
tured by  a  violent  minority,  who  in  Central 
America  would  not  live  in  fear?  How  long 
would  it  be  before  major  strategic  U.S. 
interests — the  canal,  sea  lanes,  oil  sup- 
plies— were  at  risk? 

For  most  of  its  life  as  a  nation,  our 
country    has    faced    no    threat    from    its 
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neighbors.  But,  unless  we  act  decisively 
now,  the  future  could  well  bring  more 
Cubas:  totalitarian  regimes  so  linked  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  they  become  factors  in 
the  military  balance,  and  so  incompetent 
economically  that  their  citziens'  only  hope 
becomes  that  of  one  day  migrating  to  the 
United  States. 

Third,  because  if  we  do  not  sustain  the 
struggle  now,  we  shall  fall  back  into  that 
terrible  vicious  circle,  in  which  in  Central 
America  the  only  alternative  to  right-wing 
dictatorship  is  left-wing  dictatorship. 

General  Romero's  traditionalist  military 
government  was  overturned  2  years  ago  by 
a  military-civilian  coalition  committed  to 
reform — land  reform  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  El  Salvador  into  a  democracy.  We 
supported  the  reforms  then,  we  support 
them  now.  And  real  progress  has  been 
made — for  all  the  civil  strife,  even  though 
there  is  a  long  way  to  go,  above  all  in 
bringing  violence  under  control. 

Let  me  say  a  word  more  about  violence 
before  closing.  Violence  has  always  been 
high  in  El  Salvador,  but  it  became  epidemic 
after  the  extreme  left  obtained  outside  sup- 
port for  armed  warfare.  The  issue  of  vio- 
lence and  counterviolence  has  been  and  is 
at  the  center  of  our  dealings  with  the  Salva- 
doran  Government.  Some  of  it  has  been 
brought  under  control.  Charges  against  the 
murderers  of  our  countrywomen  are  about 
to  be  brought — at  last  our  best  estimates 
show  a  steady  decline  in  noncombatant 
deaths  over  the  past  year,  a  thousand  of- 
ficers and  men  from  the  security  forces  have 
been  transferred,  punished,  or  retired,  the 
extremist  organization  ORDEN  abolished. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  every 
alleged  massacre  story — in  particular  re- 
ports by  the  insurgent  radio  station  of  the 
killing  of  more  than  900  people  in  Morazan 
appear  highly  exaggerated — to  know  that 
massive  problems  remain.  This  morning's 
report  of  the  killing  of  1 7  alleged  guerrillas 
in  San  Salvador  is  a  case  in  point.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  was  a  guerrilla  organiza- 
tion or  not,  whether  arms  were  seized  or 
not,  but  we  are  not  ready  to  buy  the  notion 
that  a  firefight  occurred  and  deeply  deplore 
the  excessive  violence  used  against  those 
involved.  And  of  course,  violence  by  the 
guerrillas — who  boast  of  the  casualties  they 
inflict — goes  on. 

Our  intention  is  to  keep  up  the  pressure, 
to  get  the  problem  of  violence  under  as 
much  control  as  it  can  be  in  circumstances 
of  civil  strife,  in  order  to  promote  the  full 
scope  of  our  interests  in  the  region,  in- 


terests we  believe  are  widely  shared  in  this 
country: 

— Defense  of  our  national  security  in- 
terests against  the  Soviet/Cuban  challenge; 

— Promotion  of  democratic,  open  socie- 
ties in  our  immediate  neighborhood. 


Document  669 

Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  (Enders)  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  February  2,  198215 

"The  Control  of  Violence 
Is  at  the  Center  of  Our 
Relationship  With  the 
Salvadoran  Government" 

Mr.  Enders.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman.16  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back.  I  do 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  come  and  dis- 
cuss with  the  committee  the  certification 
that  the  President  has  made  under  law,  and 
I  welcome  very  much  your  opening  remark 
that  we  should  attempt  to  achieve  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  this  very  difficult  problem 
that  we  all  must  face  in  Central  America,  a 
problem  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on,  how- 
ever much  we  might  wish  to  do  so  at  times. 

And  let  me  say  that  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  that  it  is  fully  committed  to 
the  goals  which  were  set  out  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  with  regard  to  El  Salvador. 
We  understand  the  act  to  say  yes,  there  is  a 
challenge  to  our  national  security,  and  that 
is  why  economic  and  security  assistance  are 
authorized.  But  it  says  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  use  our  assistance  to  help  El  Salvador 
control  the  violence  in  that  country,  make 
land  reform  work,  develop  a  democratic 
process,  and  bring  the  murderers  of  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  to  justice. 
The  certification  that  was  made  by  the  Pres- 


15  Source:  Presidential  Certification  on  El  Salvador, 
vol.  I,  pp.  24-29.  For  the  text  of  Enders'  prepared 
statement,  see  ibid.,  pp.  30-36.  The  Senate  also 
held  hearings  on  certification;  see  Certification  Con- 
cerning Military  Aid  to  El  Salvador:  Hearings  Before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate, 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1982). 

16  Representative  Michael  D.  Barnes.  For 
Barnes'  opening  remarks,  see  Presidential  Certifica- 
tion on  El  Salvador,  vol.  I,  pp.  10-11. 
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ident  last  week  shows  that  there  has  indeed 
been  substantial  progress  toward  each  of 
the  goals  laid  out  in  law. 

Let  me  start  if  I  could  with  the  human 
rights  issues.  The  law  requires  us  to  certify 
that  El  Salvador  is  making  a  concerted  and 
significant  effort  to  comply  with  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights  and  is 
achieving  substantial  control  over  all  ele- 
ments of  its  armed  forces.  It  does  not  say 
that  human  rights  problems  must  be  elimi- 
nated. It  does  demand  progress. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  human 
rights  situation  in  El  Salvador  is  deeply 
troubled,  as  is  detailed  in  our  annual  report 
which  has  just  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  explosion  of  violence  and  coun- 
terviolence  following  the  extreme  left's  re- 
ceipt of  outside  support  for  guerrilla  war- 
fare has  accentuated  already  high  historic 
levels  of  violence,  strained  the  system  of 
justice  to  the  breaking  point,  and  eroded 
normal  social  constraints  against  violence. 
Countless  violations  of  human  rights  have 
arisen  from  partisan  animosities  of  both  left 
and  right,  personal  vendettas,  retaliations, 
provocations,  intimidation,  and  sheer  bru- 
tality. The  breakdown  in  this  society  has 
been  profound  and  will  take  years  to  heal. 

Accurate  information — I  think  we  all 
have  found  out  that  is  very  hard  to  estab- 
lish. The  responsibility  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  deaths  is  never  legally  deter- 
mined nor  usually  accounted  for  by  clear  or 
coherent  evidence.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
political  murders  known  to  our  Embassy 
were  committed  by  unknown  assailants. 
And  there  is  much  special  pleading  going 
on  also  in  this.  For  example,  many  of  you 
have  read  about  something  called  the  Legal 
Aid  Office  of  the  Archbishopric — Socorro 
Judico  is  its  Spanish  name;  it  is  often  cited 
in  the  international  media.  It  strangely  lists 
no  victims  of  guerrilla  and  terrorist  vio- 
lence. Apparently  they  do  not  commit  vio- 
lence. In  January  the  Apostolic  Delegate 
Rivera  y  Damas  deprived  this  legal  aid  of- 
fice of  any  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Archbishopric.  That  was  a  statement  which 
was  approved  by  the  other  bishops  of  El 
Salvador. 

There  is  another  organization,  the  Cen- 
tral American  University,  that  collects  sta- 
tistics, too.  Its  bias  may  be  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  it  does  include  a  category  of 
persons  killed  by  what  I  believe  Congress- 
man Bonker17  referred  to  as  paramilitary 


17  For  Representative  Bonker's  statement,  see 
ibid.,  pp.  12-15. 


organizations.  And  they  are  called  in  Span- 
ish ajusticiados,  referring  to  persons  that 
have  received  justice  at  the  hands  of  their 
executioners. 

Finally,  I  should  say  that  the  organization 
that  calls  itself  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, which  occasionally  issues  statistics 
from  outside  the  country,  just  did  recendy 
on  the  incident  in  Mozote,  has  become  itself 
a  propaganda  vehicle  for  the  insurgency.  It 
has  no  independent  information-gathering 
capability. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  to  assess  are  the 
repeated  allegations  of  massacres.  The  am- 
biguity lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  indeed 
incidents  in  which  the  noncombatants  have 
suffered  terribly  at  the  hands  of  the  guerril- 
las, rightist  vigilantes,  government  forces, 
or  some  or  all  of  them,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  insurgency  has  repeatedly  fabricated  or 
inflated  alleged  mass  murders  as  a  means  of 
propaganda. 

Last  year  in  a  widely  publicized  case,  the 
massacre  of  1,000  people  in  a  cave  was 
related  by  Radio  Venceremos.  Actually  this 
charge  had  just  been  repeated  by  a  Belgian 
priest  broadcasting  for  the  radio.  It  was 
picked  up  in  the  media  in  convincing  detail 
until  geologists  determined  that  there  was 
no  large  cave  in  that  region,  and  the  atrocity 
could  not  have  occurred. 

There  was  another  incident  in  April 
when  600  people  were  alleged  to  have  been 
killed  crossing  the  border  from  El  Salvador 
into  Honduras  at  the  Rio  Lempa.  We  asked 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  representatives  if  they  could  have 
a  look,  and  they  did  and  they  found  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  the  outrage  occur- 
ring. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  you  yourself  in- 
dicated in  your  opening  statement,  there 
are  terrible  incidents  that  occur.  In  my 
belief,  one  did  occur  2  nights  ago.  The  19 
people  that  died  in  San  Salvador,  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  were  weapons  found 
there,  whether  these  people  were  members 
of  guerrilla  organizations,  but  I  find  it  hard 
to  accept  that  there  was  a  firefight,  that  this 
was  a  military  action  as  has  been  alleged. 
And  I  deeply  deplore  as  this  Government 
does  the  excessive  violence  of  the  Salvador- 
an  forces  in  this  incident. 

We  sent  two  Embassy  officers  down  to 
investigate  the  reports  that  you  referred  to, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  massacre  in  Mozote  in 
the  Morazan  Province.  It  is  clear  from  the 
report  that  they  gave  that  there  has  been  a 
confrontation  between  the  guerrillas  occu- 
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pying  Mozote  and  attacking  Government 
forces  last  December.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  confirm  that  Government  forces  syste- 
matically massacred  civilians  in  the  opera- 
tions zone,  or  that  the  number  of  civilians 
remotely  approached  the  733  or  926  victims 
cited  in  the  press.  I  note  they  asked  how 
many  people  there  were  in  that  canton,  and 
were  told  probably  not  more  than  300  in 
December,  and  there  are  many  survivors 
including  refugees  now. 

So  we  have  to  be  very  careful  about 
trying  to  adduce  evidence  to  the  certifica- 
tion. We  try,  our  Embassy  tries  to  in- 
vestigate every  report  we  receive,  and  we 
use  every  opportunity  to  impress  on  the  El 
Salvador  Government  and  army  that  we  are 
serious  about  practicing  human  rights  and 
that  they  must  be,  too. 

The  results  are  slow  in  coming.  I  would 
agree  with  you  on  that.  But  they  are  com- 
ing. Since  October  1979,  the  Salvadoran 
authorities  have  done  much  more  than  re- 
peatedly emphasize  to  officers  and  men  the 
need  to  protect  human  rights.  They  have 
broken  the  traditional  links  between  large 
landowners  and  the  security  forces  by  out- 
lawing the  paramilitary  organization 
ORDEN.  They  have  promulgated  a  military 
code  of  conduct  that  highlights  the  need  to 
protect  human  rights.  They  have  trans- 
ferred, retired,  cashiered,  or  punished 
1 ,000  officers  and  men  for  various  abuses  of 
authority,  and  they  have  gradually  reas- 
serted their  control  over  scattered  local 
security  force  personnel  by  strengthening 
the  authority  of  the  high  command. 

In  consequence,  the  level  of  noncomba- 
tant  violence,  to  judge  by  our  best  estimates 
and  by  the  trends  that  appear  in  the  two 
other  agencies  that  I  cited,  the  figures  that 
they  have,  appear  to  have  declined  by  more 
than  half  over  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  focus  on  this  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance here.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  report,  which  I  have  read  with  deep 
interest,  was  published  in  or  contained  in- 
formation which  was  up  through  or  up  to 
September  1981.  It  did  not  have  available 
to  it  the  figures  that  our  own  Embassy  has 
been  very  carefully  compiling  since  Septem- 
ber 1980,  and  it  did  not  have  the  advantage 
of  the  short-term  trends  rather  than  the 
broad  general  treatment  that  that  report  or 
those  reports  which  are  issued  weekly  can 
provide. 

I  would  say  that  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Amnesty  International  report,18  which  ac- 


18  For  a  summary  of  the  Amnesty  International 
report,  see  ibid.,  pp.  209-212. 


tually  is  without  historical  reference.  It  does 
not  compare  the  earlier  years,  so  that  you 
cannot  tell  whether  the  crucial  issue  that 
has  been  posed  by  the  certification  process, 
the  issue  of  whether  there  has  been  prog- 
ress, can  be  judged,  because  I  assume  what 
is  meant  by  progress  in  this  instance  is 
progress  from  the  time  of  American  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvador,  progress  recent- 
ly, and  sustained  progress. 

The  figures  show  it.  We  have  September, 
October,  November,  December  figures  for 
1980  which  show  something  on  the  order  of 
800,  779,  575,  665  political  murders.  That 
is  for  1980.  We  have  the  same  figures  for 
this  year  which  show  September,  171,  Octo- 
ber, 161,  November,  302.  It  shows  Decem- 
ber, 200.  Our  returns  are  showing  markedly 
different  numbers  on  the  same  methodolo- 
gy- 

Let  me  be  clear  this  is  not  a  complete 
report.  Nobody  has  a  complete  report.  The 
Embassy  says  that  maybe  it  is  within  30 
percent  of  the  total,  but  I  cannot  say  for 
certain  that  that  is  the  case.  But  nonethe- 
less, it  is  a  coherent  attempt  to  answer  the 
question  that  you  have  raised,  are  we  get- 
ting something  more  than  merely  exhorta- 
tions or  sweet  words,  are  we  getting  some 
results.  This  is  the  indication  that  I  submit 
to  you  that  we  are. 

Let  me  make  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
control  of  violence  is  at  the  center  of  our 
relationship  with  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment. We  mean  to  see  it  reduced  to  the 
minimum  level  consistent  with  existing  civil 
strife. 

You  mentioned  the  reforms.  The  law 
asks  us  to  certify  that  El  Salvador  is  making 
continuing  progress  in  implementing  es- 
sential economic  and  political  reforms,  in- 
cluding the  land  reform.  I  think  you  know 
that  progress  in  land  reform  has  been  sub- 
stantial in  the  sense  that  estates  that  are 
larger  than  1 ,235  acres  have  been  distribut- 
ed to  farmers  who  work  on  them,  and 
compensation  to  former  owners  is  being 
made. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  trans- 
ferred ownership  of  small  farms  to  tenants 
and  sharecroppers.  I  think  this  is  politically 
and  socially  the  most  important  part,  but  it 
has  been  the  toughest  part  of  the  process. 
You  said  that  you  did  not  think  that  titling 
was  going  ahead.  Actually  it  has  accelerat- 
ed. Titles  are  being  issued  at  the  rate  of 
4,000  a  month,  and  a  total  of  22,000  have 
been  issued. 

You  referred  to  the  document  that  was 
issued  by  the  campesinos'  organization,  the 
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Union  Comunal  Salvadorena,  at  the  request 
of  President  Duarte.  We  did  detail  many 
problems  of  a  security  nature,  desire  to  get 
on  with  the  titling  even  faster  than  they 
have  with  the  program,  because  we  have 
been  involved  in  trying  to  promote  both, 
but  when  this  request  to  accelerate  the 
program  was  used  by  many  in  an  effort  to 
discredit,  the  UCS  went  out  of  its  way  to 
emphasize  that  the  Government  was  re- 
sponsive to  its  concerns,  and  that  the  union 
expected  to  participate  massively  in  the 
election  in  consequence  of  this  in  its  letter 
of  January  25,  more  than  a  month  after  the 
report  you  cite: 

"As  for  the  Agrarian  Document  that 
was  presented  in  an  updated  form  to 
President  Duarte  by  UCS  in  December 
1981,  dealing  with  the  implementation 
of  Decree  207,  we  note  that  many  of  the 
suggestions  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  Government.  .  .  .19  This 
document  was  presented  without  any  in- 
tention of  giving  ammunition  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Land  Reform  Process. 

"From  December  1,  1981,  the  system 
of  liaison  between  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  UCS  began  to  function  and  now  we 
can  rely  on  a  high  ranking  responsible 
person  who  has  a  direct  connection  with 
the  Ministry  of  Defense.  .  .  .  the  politi- 
cal consciousness  of  the  Salvadoran  cam- 
pesinos  has  changed  substantially,  in- 
fluenced by  the  agrarian  changes  that 
have  taken  place  lately.  ...  we  un- 
derstand that  the  vote  is  a  weapon  of 
democracy  and  this  time  the  elections 
will  mean  for  us  a  definitive  bond  ce- 
menting our  land  tenure." 

Anyone  who  wants  to  know  what  elec- 
tions mean  in  a  troubled  society  ought  to 
think  twice  about  that. 

The  law  asks  that  we  certify  that  the 
Government  is  committed  to  the  holding  of 
free  elections  at  any  early  date.  We  think 
this  is  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman.  Preparations 
for  constituent  assembly  elections  on  March 
28,  1982,  are  well  advanced.  A  new  elector- 
al law  was  drawn  up  after  thorough  discus- 
sion among  the  participating  political  par- 
ties. Eight  parties  ranging  from  the  non- 
violent left  to  the  far  right  are  now  par- 
ticipating in  the  election.  Momentum  is 
growing.  An  independent  labor  group  of 
campesinos  and  trade  unions  and  the  busi- 
nessmen's association  have  appealed  for 
the  public  to  vote.  The  Council  of  Bishops, 


19  Ellipses  in  quoted  paragraphs  appear  in  the 
source  text. 


including  the  Apostolic  Administrator  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  had  this  to  say: 

"We  see  in  the  elections  ...  a  possi- 
ble beginning  of  a  solution  to  the  current 
crisis.  .  .  .  Through  this  Constituent 
Assembly  election,  we  will  pass  from  a  de 
facto  government  to  a  constitutional 
government,  which  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance for  the  development  of  the 
country's  life.  ...  It  would  be  ideal  for 
all  citizens  to  participate  in  the  elections. 
That  is  why  we  regret  that  some  of  our 
brothers  are  rejecting  them." 

The  law  also  asks  us  to  certify  in  complex 
language  that,  to  this  end;  that  is,  to  the  end 
of  early  free  elections,  the  Government  has 
demonstrated  its  good-faith  efforts  to  begin 
discussions  with  all  major  political  factions 
in  El  Salvador  which  have  declared  their 
willingness  to  find  and  implement  an  equi- 
table solution  to  the  conflict,  with  such 
solution  to  involve  commitment  first  to 
renouncement  of  further  military  or 
paramilitary  activity,  and  second,  to  the 
electoral  process  with  internationally  recog- 
nized observers. 

Now,  it  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
FDR/FMLN  is  not  committed  to  the  current 
electoral  process.  Guerrillas  have  burned 
down-town  halls,  threatened  to  kill  anybody 
found  with  voting  ink  on  his  finger,  and 
assassinated  or  intimidated  local  officials 
and  candidates. 

Nor — I  think  this  is  important — is  the 
FDR/FMLN  committed  to  elections  in  the 
future.  An  apparently  authoritative  Decem- 
ber statement  by  the  two  organizations  says 
only  that  there  should  be  a  plebiscite  to 
ratify  the  Government  after  the  guerrillas 
have  gained  a  share  of  power. 

This  plebiscite  would  take  place  only 
after  6  months  have  passed  and  would  not 
offer  voters  a  choice  between  competing 
slates.  In  other  words,  with  some  cosmetics, 
this  is  the  Nicaraguan  model. 

President  Duarte,  in  contrast,  has  invited 
all  political  parties  and  groups  to  renounce 
violence  and  participate  in  the  elections 
after  an  advanced  dialog  on  the  ground 
rules.  Communists  and  social  democratic 
parties  were  both  formally  recognized  and 
invited  to  participate.  Nonetheless,  the 
FDR/FMLN  refused  even  to  discuss  elec- 
toral ground  rules. 

You  may  recall  Apostolic  Delegate 
Rivera  y  Damas,  who  gave  personal  support 
to  the  election  process,  said  that  not  to 
believe  in  elections  or  see  in  them  a  solu- 
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tion  gives  no  right  to  resort  to  blackmail 
and  fraud  on  one  hand  or  sabotage  on  the 
other.  I  believe  voters  have  the  right  to 
express  what  they  feel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  discussed  in  detail  the  issues 
which  I  think  are  at  the  heart  of  the  certifi- 
cation process. 

I  would  recall,  in  summarizing  the 
remaining  part  of  my  statement,  that  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  expresses,  as  well  as 
humanitarian  and  political  values,  the  need 
to  defend  our  national  security  interests 
and  that  those  interests  are  incontestably 
being  challenged  in  Central  America  in 
ways  that  we  cannot  ignore. 

I  would  add  to  that  that  if  we  are  not  able 
or  willing  to  sustain  the  struggle,  to  press 
on  with  the  Salvadoran  Government  toward 
political  and  social  reforms  and  the  control 
of  violence,  that  we  will  fall  back  into  that 
terribly  vicious  circle  that  we  have  tried,  all 
of  us,  to  avoid  in  which  in  Central  America 
the  only  alternative  to  a  rightwing  dictator- 
ship is  a  leftwing  dictatorship. 

General  Romero's  traditionalist  military 
government  was  overturned  2  years  ago  by 
a  military  civilian  coalition  committed  to 
reform,  the  land  reforms  we  have  been 
talking  about  and  transformation  of  El  Sal- 
vador into  a  democracy.  We  supported  the 
reforms  then.  We  support  them  now. 

Some  may  be  proposing  that  we  now  cut 
off  aid  to  El  Salvador.  I  do  not  see,  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  that  could  advance  the 
goals  embodied  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  whether  they  are  security,  democracy, 
or  human  rights. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  hope  for 
democracy  would  be  extinguished.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  Nicaragua.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  would  have  a  new  opening  to 
expand  their  access  to  the  American  main- 
land, and  the  American  mainland  in  Central 
America  would  become  a  factor  in  the  East- 
West  struggle. 

I  must  say,  I  wonder  how,  given  the 
experience  that  we  have  seen  in  Nicaragua 
with  suppression  of  the  Miskito  Indians  on 
the  east  coast  and  5,000  political  prisoners 
and  repeated  closings  of  La  Prensa,  and  the 
independent  radio  stations,  and  the  pres- 
sure on  the  church,  I  wonder  how  it  would 
promote  human  rights  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment in  El  Salvador. 

Our  intention  is  to  keep  the  pressure  on, 
to  keep  the  pressure  on  our  friends,  to  keep 
the  pressure  on  the  Government,  and  the 


army  in  order  to  promote  the  full  scope  of 
our  interests  in  El  Salvador. 

We  think  that  there  is  a  wide  agreement 
in  this  country  that  we  should  pursue  two 
basic  interests  in  El  Salvador  in  the  area:  On 
the  one  hand,  the  defense  of  our  national 
security  interests  against  the  challenge  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  promotion  of  more  democratic 
and  more  humane  societies  in  our  immedi- 
ate neighborhood. 

ThaVik  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Document  670 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Conference  by  President 
Reagan,  February  18,   1982  {Extracts)20 


U.S.  Options  in  Central 
America 


Q.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  said  that  the  United  States 
will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  head  off 
guerrilla  victory  in  El  Salvador.  And  that  the 
mood  of  the  American  people  should  not 
necessarily  determine  our  course  there.  Do 
you  agree  with  that  statement  and  under 
what  conditions  would  you  send  combat 
troops  to  El  Salvador? 

The  President.  Once  again,  Jim,  we  get 
into  an  area,  there  are  all  kinds  of  options, 
economic,  political,  security  and  so  forth, 
can  be  used  in  situations  of  this  kind.  And  as 
I've  said  so  often,  I  just  don't  believe  that 
you  discuss  those  options  or  what  you  may 
or  may  not  do  in  advance  of  doing  any  of 
those  things,  except  that  I  will  say,  lest  there 
be  some  misunderstanding,  there  are  no 
plans  to  send  American  combat  troops  into 
action  anyplace  in  the  world. 

Q.  I'd  just  like  to  follow  that  up.  Can  you 
just  envision  any  circumstances  under 
which  we  would  be  sending  U.S.  combat 
troops  to  El  Salvador? 


20  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President;  also  printed  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  February  22,  1982,  pp.  189- 
194. 
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The  President.  Well,  maybe  if  they 
dropped  a  bomb  on  the  White  House  I 
might  get  mad. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  approved  of 
covert  activity  to  destabilize  the  present 
Government  of  Nicaragua? 

The  President.  No,  we're  supporting 
them.  Oh,  wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute.  I'm 
sorry.  I  was  thinking  El  Salvador,  because  of 
the  previous — when  you  said  that — Nicara- 
gua. 

Here  again,  this  is  something  upon 
which  the  national  security  interest — I  will 
not  comment.  But  let  me  say  something 
about  all  of  Central  America  right  now,  and 
questions  on  that  subject.  Next  week  I  will 
be  addressing  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  on  that  entire  subject,  and  there- 
fore, I  will  save  any  answers  to  any  ques- 
tions on  that  subject. 

Q.  If  I  could  follow  up — do  you  ap- 
prove— or  do  you  care  to  state  what  the 
policy  is  as  far  as  having  American  covert 
operations  to  destabilize  any  existing  gov- 
ernment without  specific  reference  to  Nica- 
ragua? 

The  President.  Yes.  I'm  going  to  say 
this  is  like  discussing  the  options.  No  com- 
ment on  this.  Yes,  George. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  although  you  have  no 
plan  to  send  combat  troops  to  El  Salvador, 
plans  that  could  be  developed  quickly,  I'd 
like  to  hear  some  expression  of  your  com- 
mitment, if  there  is  one,  not  to  use  Ameri- 
can combat  forces  in  El  Salvador?  And  just 
how  far  will  your  administration  go  to  keep 
the  Duarte  government  in  power? 

The  President.  George,  your  question 
again  gets  to  that  thing  that  I  have  always 
said  I  think  has  been  wrong  in  the  past  when 
our  government  has  done  it — and  I  will  not 
do  it — and  that  is  to  put  down  specific  do's 
or  don't's  with  regard  to  some  situation  that 
deals  with  not  only  security  matters  but 
even  such  things  as  trying  to  influence  a 
situation  such  as  the  one  in  Poland.  I  think 
that  to  do  so  is  just  giving  away  things  that 
reduce  your  leverage.  Judy. 


Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I'm  sorry, 
but  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  Latin  America  and 


El  Salvador  for  a  minute.  In  the  1960's,  the 
CIA  came  up  with  a  secret  plan  to  get  us 
involved  in  Vietnam  in  a  surreptitious,  co- 
vert manner.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  tell 
us  that  there  is  no  secret  plan  now  devised 
by  the  CIA  or  any  other  agency  in  govern- 
ment to  surreptitiously  involve  Americans 
in  similar  activities  in  Latin  America?  And 
can  you  also  assure  the  American  people 
that  we  will  not  go  in  there  secretly  without 
you  and  this  government  giving  us  some 
pre-warning? 

The  President.  Lesley,  you  know  there's 
a  law  by  which  things  of  this  kind  have  to  be 
cleared  with  congressional  committees  be- 
fore anything  is  done.  But  again,  if  I  may 
point  to  something.  I'm  not  in  total  agree- 
ment with  the  premise  about  Vietnam.  If  I 
recall  correctly,  when  France  gave  up  In- 
dochina as  a  colony,  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world  met  in  Geneva  with  regard  to 
helping  those  colonies  become  independ- 
ent nations.  And  since  North  and  South 
Vietnam  had  been,  previous  to  coloniza- 
tion, two  separate  countries,  provisions 
were  made  that  these  two  countries  could 
by  a  vote  of  all  their  people  together  decide 
whether  they  wanted  to  be  one  country  or 
not.  And  there  wasn't  anything  surrepti- 
tious about  it,  that  when  Ho  Chi  Minh 
refused  to  participate  in  such  an  election, 
and  there  was  provision  that  people  of  both 
countries  could  cross  the  border  and  live  in 
the  other  country  if  they  wanted  to  and 
when  they  began  leaving  by  the  thousands 
and  thousands  from  North  Vietnam  to  live 
in  South  Vietnam,  Ho  Chi  Minh  closed  the 
border  and  again  violated  that  part  of  the 
agreement.  And  openly,  our  country  sent 
military  advisors  there  to  help  a  country 
which  had  been  a  colony  have  such  things  as 
a  national  security  force,  an  army,  you 
might  say,  or  a  military  to  defend  itself.  And 
they  were  doing  this,  I  recall,  correctly,  also, 
in  civilian  clothes,  no  weapons,  until  they 
began  being  blown  up  where  they  lived  and 
walking  down  the  street  by  people  riding  by 
on  bicycles  and  throwing  pipe  bombs  at 
them  and  then  they  were  permitted  to  carry 
side  arms  or  wear  uniforms,  but  it  was 
totally  a  program  until  John  F.  Kennedy, 
when  these  attacks  and  forays  became  so 
great  that  John  F.  Kennedy  authorized  the 
sending  in  of  a  division  of  Marines.  And 
that  was  the  first  move  toward  combat 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

So  I  don't  think  there's  any  parallel  there 
between  covert  activities  or  anything — 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  that  there  will  not  be 
[a]  secret  plan,  that  you  will  not  tell  the 
American  people  about? 
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The  President.  I  can't  answer  your 
question  for  the  same  reason  that  I  couldn't 
answer  George's.  I  just  can't  answer  on 
that. 


Document  671 


Address  by  Mexican  President  Lopez  Portillo, 
Managua,  February  21,  198222 


Q.  Does  the  United  States  have  solid 
evidence  of  increased  movement  in  arms 
from  Russia,  through  Cuba,  to  Nicaragua 
and  other  places  in  Central  America?  If  so, 
what  will  you  do  about  it? 

The  President.  We  are  convinced  by  the 
evidence  that  the  arms  that  are  flowing  into 
Nicaragua  are  coming  by  way  of  Cuba,  and 
their  connection  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment— they  have  shipped  in  a  greater  ton- 
nage of  arms  this  last  year  than  they  have  at 
any  time  since  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 
And  we  know  that  the  Nicaraguan  army  is  of 
tremendous  size  beyond  anything  that  they 
might  need  for  possible  defense.  But  again  I 
will  not  go  beyond  that  because,  again,  next 
week — and  Bill,  I  didn't  call  you  by  name 
because  I  thought  that  you  both  might  have 
the  same  name,  and  then  I  would  be  in 
trouble. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  that  ques- 
tion. The  understanding  that  was  reached 
in  1962  between  President  Kennedy  and 
Khrushchev  that  ended  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis  provided  that  the  Russians  would  not 
in  the  future  introduce  offensive  weapons 
into  Cuba.21  Some  of  the  weapons  recently 
introduced,  like  MIG's,  may  classify  as  of- 
fensive weapons.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
Soviets  in  Cuba  are  abiding  by  the  under- 
standing not  to  bring  in  offensive  weapons? 

The  President.  Again,  you  are  talking 
on  a  subject  that  is  under  review  and  discus- 
sion right  now  in  our  administration  and  I 
would  rather  not  answer  that  question  now. 


21  See  the  statement  read  by  President  Ken- 
nedy at  a  news  conference,  November  20,  1962, 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1962, 
(Washington,  1966),  pp.  461-463. 


"Let  Us  All  Give  Each 
Other  a  Last  Chance" 

Nicaraguan  brothers,  I  have  the  privilege 
of  being  with  you,  among  you,  as  I  was  2 
years  ego,  summoned  by  the  name  of  San- 
dino,  because  of  what  this  time  of  struggle 
and  sacrifice  meant  to  what  is  now  seen  as 
the  path  and  model  of  liberation.  With  the 
people  of  Mexico,  I  deeply  regret  that  this 
day  was  stained  with  the  sacrifice  of  Nicara- 
guan blood.  Please  accept  the  condolences 
of  the  Mexican  people  and  the  firm  mes- 
sage: Terrorism  will  not  intimidate  us  and 
threats  will  not  restrain  us.  [applause] 

When  I  learned  of  the  decision  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  and  the  FSLN  Na- 
tional Directorate  to  confer  upon  me  the 
order  of  Gen.  Augusto  Cesar  Sandino  in  the 
grade  of  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  now 
does  honor  to  my  chest,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Mexican  people,  I  felt  deeply 
honored  by  that  decision,  and  most  sincere- 
ly moved  because  it  is  an  insignia  that 
symbolizes  the  ideals  of  our  peoples.  I  re- 
ceive this  decoration  with  great  humility 
and  I  interpret  it  as  a  tribute  to  Mexican- 
Nicaraguan  solidarity.  Through  me,  Nicara- 
guan brothers,  please  receive  the  fraternal 
and  sincere  thanks  of  the  Mexican  people 
for  such  a  high  distinction. 

We  reiterate  here  what  we  have  said 
publicly  and  in  private  to  one  party  and  the 
other:  Central  American  and  even  Caribbe- 
an revolutions  are  above  all  the  struggles  of 
poor  and  oppressed  people  to  live  better 
and  with  more  freedom.  To  describe  them 
as  something  else  and  act  as  if  they  were 
otherwise  is  counterproductive.  This  in  the 
end  brings  about  that  which  one  sought  to 
avoid.  Hope  should  not  be  cancelled  and 
people  and  their  rights  should  not  be 
hemmed  in.  [applause] 

Mexico's  posture  with  regard  to  the  San- 
dinist  revolution  is  based  on  this  assess- 
ment. Our  support  for  the  struggle  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  against  the  Somozist 
tyranny  was  not  a  last-minute  affair.  Our 
support  for  the  Junta  of  National  Recon- 


22  Source:  Foreign  Broadcast  Information 
Service,  Daily  Report:  Latin  America,  February  22, 
1982,  pp.  P6-P8.  The  source  text  indicates  that  it 
consists  of  excerpts  from  his  speech. 
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struction  and  the  FSLN  during  the  equally 
difficult  struggle  to  reconstruct  a  country 
that  was  destroyed  and  to  consolidate  a 
young  state,  was  extended  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  I  believe  that  I  can  confirm 
that  it  has  been  unfailing.  Today,  now  that 
time  has  passed,  I  can  say  loudly  and  with 
pride,  and  I  am  sure  with  the  agreement  of 
all  Mexicans;  our  solidarity  with  the  Nicara- 
guan  revolution  is  a  source  of  pride  to 
Mexico,  [applause] 

For  the  aforementioned  reasons,  and  be- 
cause I  fully  share  the  authentic  and  sup- 
portive sympathy  that  struggles  like  this  one 
have  always  generated  in  Mexican  sensibili- 
ties; this  support  has  become  a  true  cor- 
nerstone of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  not  and 
will  not  be  afflicted  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
repentance  or  disillusion  and  it  will  certain- 
ly not  yield  to  terror  or  threats,  [applause] 

Neither  foreign  pressure  and  provoca- 
tions nor  the  natural  internal  impatience 
and  demands  have  altered  the  Nicaraguan 
leaders'  commitment  to  their  people.  They 
have  made  no  changes  in  the  position  that 
they  have  outlined  to  the  international  com- 
munity on  many  occasions.  I  pay  tribute 
here  to  such  constancy  and  honesty  in  polit- 
ical conduct  and  to  their  firm  determination 
to  avoid  bloodying  the  postrevolution.  [ap- 
plause] 

To  my  Sandinist  friends  I  say:  Continue 
on  your  path,  which  is  the  one  chosen  by 
the  people.  Mexico  has  been  and  will  always 
be  at  your  side,  [applause]  Always  at  your 
side.  It  has  been  there  in  times  of  joy  and  it 
is  there  now  in  times  of  difficulty,  in  times 
when  the  horizon  is  darkened  by  the  clouds 
of  foreign  threat,  not  only  to  Nicaragua,  but 
also  to  the  entire  region. 

An  intervention  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  would  represent  a  gigantic 
historic  error,  in  addition  to  constituting  a 
return  to  phases  that  sought  to  give  rights 
by  force.  It  would  provoke  a  continental 
upheaval  and  the  resurgence  of  a  deep  anti- 
U.S.  feeling  in  the  best  men  of  all  Latin 
America.  I  can  assure — [interrupted  by  ap- 
plause] I  can  assure  my  good  friends  in  the 
United  States  that  what  is  occurring  here  in 
Nicaragua,  what  is  happening  in  El  Sal- 
vador, and  the  wind  that  is  blowing 
throughout  the  entire  region  does  not  rep- 
resent an  intolerable  danger  to  the  basic 
interests  and  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  However,  they  do  imply  a 
risk  of  historic  condemnation  if  there  is  a 
violent  curtailment  of  the  rights  that  the 
U.S.  people  undoubtedly  demand  for  them- 
selves;   self-determination    with    indepen- 


dence,    dignity,     and     the     exercise     of 
sovereignty,  [applause] 

I  am  happy  to  have  heard  from  Com- 
mander Ortega  the  five  points  that  the  junta 
has  proposed  and  that  have  been  publicly 
and  openly  accepted  here  by  the  Nicara- 
guan people,  [applause]  The  fact  that  I  also 
dare  to  say  this  publicly  in  front  of  these 
people  means  only  that  it  is  time  for  reason 
to  prevail.  The  fact  that  we  all  agree  to  seek 
peace  requires  that  we  all  adhere  to  peace- 
ful reasoning.  That  is  why  I  dare  to  outline 
my  proposal  to  the  people  here,  to  the 
region,  and  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  an  overall  peace  for  the  region, 
since  as  such  it  could  hardly  be  successful.  It 
is  a  matter  of  proposing — through  channels 
that  are  separate,  if  close  and  possibly  con- 
vergent over  the  medium  term — means  for 
negotiation,  for  the  exchange  of  conces- 
sions and  formalization  of  these  conces- 
sions that  could  lead  to  a  climate  of  detente, 
peace,  democracy,  stability,  and  develop- 
ment. 

This  option  necessarily  implies  two 
premises.  Each  interested  party  must  make 
real  concessions,  and  second,  no  one 
should  be  obliged  to  renounce  his  basic 
principles  or  his  vital  interests. 

There  are  three  thorny  points  in  the 
region's  conflict:  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador 
and,  if  one  wishes  to  look  at  things  directly, 
the  relationship  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  [applause]  I  believe  that  if 
these  last  two  countries  were  to  follow  the 
path  opened  by  the  talks  between  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Cuban  Councils  of  State  and  Ministers, 
there  would  be  real  possibilities  for  di- 
alogue to  be  converted  into  negotiations.23 

The  present  detente  in  southern  Africa 
allows  for  predicting  certain  real  possibili- 
ties in  this  regard.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into 
detail  at  this  point;  however,  we  emphatical- 
ly accept  the  possibility  that  Mexico  may 
play  a  more  active  role  in  this  regard.  We 
have  some  useful  ideas  which  we  think  are 
effective  on  the  subject.  They  are  based 
essentially  on  the  complex,  but  not  un- 
resolvable  system  of  mutual  concessions  by 
each  party. 

With  every  consideration,  I  dare  to  refer 
to  El  Salvador.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ag- 
gravation of  the  war,  of  violence,  and  of 
tragedy  have  reached  extreme  levels.  Mex- 


23  Regarding  these  talks  between  Secretary 
Haig  and  Cuban  Vice  President  Rodriguez,  see 
New  York  Times,  January  28,  1982,  p.  A4. 
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ico,  which  for  some  time  has  advocated  a 
political  and  negotiated  solution  to  the  Sal- 
vadoran  conflict,  sees  with  great  concern 
the  increasingly  limited  possibility  that 
negotiation  will  put  an  end  to  the  bloodbath 
suffered  by  those  people,  who  are  subject  to 
the  risks  of  unbearable  victories  or  intolera- 
ble intervention.  Between  elections  without 
negotiation  and  negotiation  without  elec- 
tions, there  is  undoubtedly  a  solution  con- 
sisting of  a  commitment  to  a  constituent 
assembly.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  this  in 
detail  at  this  time.  I  will  say  only  that  this 
solution  could  be  one  formula  submitted  to 
all  the  interested  parties  for  discussion. 
Similarly,  I  believe  that  the  main  U.S.  con- 
cerns regarding  the  possible  consequences 
of  a  negotiated  resolution  of  the  Salvadoran 
crisis  should  be  resolved.  Mexico  and  other 
countries  that  are  friends  and  even  allies  of 
the  United  States  could  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  guarantees  in  this  regard. 

Finally,  and  I  wish  to  be  more  specific  in 
this  case,  I  propose  here  a  number  of  steps 
and  ideas  that  fortunately  coincide  with 
those  that  have  been  expressed  about  Nica- 
ragua's situation  in  the  region.  There  are 
three  basic  points  for  a  possible  relaxation 
of  tensions  in  the  area. 

First  the  U.S.  Government  must  rule  out 
all  threat  or  use  of  force  against  Nicaragua. 
It  is  dangerous,  unworthy  and  unnecessary, 
[applause]  Invoking  the  close  relationship 
between  Mexico  and  its  neighbor  to  the 
north,  I  reiterate  from  here  my  direct  and 
respectful  call  to  President  Reagan,  who 
fortunately  has  already  made  statements  in 
this  regard;  no  armed  intervention  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  certainly  not  in  Nicaragua, 
[applause] 

Second,  I  say  this  with  reflection  and 
with  the  greatest  consideration  to  these 
threatened  people.  It  is  possible  and  indis- 
pensable to  begin  a  process  of  balanced 
reduction  of  military  troops  in  the  area.  If 
the  bands  of  Somozist  guardsmen  who  are 
operating  along  the  border  between  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua  are  disarmed  and  if  the 
training  of  similar  groups  within  the  United 
States  is  brought  to  an  end,  thus  eliminat- 
ing a  real  threat  to  this  country's  safety,  one 
could  believe  that  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment will  simultaneously  give  up  both  the 
purchase  of  weapons  and  airplanes  and  the 
use  of  its  scarce  resources  to  maintain  mili- 
tary troops  on  a  scale  that  worries  border- 
ing and  nearby  countries.  This  is  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  truth,  with  all  respect, 
Nicaraguans.  [applause] 

The  third  and  last  point  is:  I  believe  that 
it  is  feasible  and  desirable  to  draft  a  system 


of  nonaggression  pacts  between  Nicaragua 
and  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  Nicaragua  and  its  neighbors  on  the 
other.  Such  instruments  would  formalize 
previously  reached  agreements  and,  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  not  directed  against 
any  particular  party,  they  would  contribute 
significantly  to  the  establishment  of  a  last- 
ing peace  in  the  region. 

I  have  no  doubts  that  if  this  system  of 
pacts  became  a  reality,  the  main  points  of 
dispute*  in  relations  between  Nicaragua  and 
the  United  States  could  be  resolved  by 
negotiations  immediately  afterward. 

These  points  constitute  the  public  part 
of  Mexico's  proposal.  They  constitute  a 
number  of  serious  and  realistic  measures, 
free  of  demagoguery  and  of  national  or 
personal  ambition.  They  are  based  on  a 
simple,  but  decisive  idea:  If  each  party  ac- 
cepts that  his  neighbor  should  and  can  live 
however  he  wishes,  the  difference  of  in- 
terests and  approaches  are  surmountable 
through  negotiation. 

On  the  foreign  front,  Mexico  does  not 
defend  one  or  another  ideology.  It  defends 
principles.  It  defends  the  supreme  right  of 
peoples  to  self-determination  and  to  re- 
spect for  the  sovereignty  of  each  country.  In 
the  name  of  these  principles,  in  the  name  of 
responsibility  that  my  position  implies  and 
in  the  name  of  the  imperative  need  for 
peace,  I  make  a  call  from  Managua  to  peo- 
ples and  their  rulers:  The  consequences  of 
failure  are  unthinkable.  I  appeal  to  men  of 
good  will.  Let  us  all  give  each  other  a  last 
chance.  We  will  make  good  use  of  it.  Thank 
you  very  much,  [applause] 


Document  672 


Address  by  President  Reagan  Before  the 
Permanent  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  February  24,  198224 

Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  permanent 
representatives,   Mr.   Secretary   General,25 


24  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, March  1,  1982,  pp.  217-223.  The  President 
spoke  at  12:37  p.m.  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  at 
the  Organization  of  American  States  in  Washing- 
ton. He  was  introduced  by  Ambassador  Victor  C. 
Mclntyre  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Chairman  of 
the  Permanent  Council.  The  address  was  broad- 
cast live  over  the  Voice  of  America  system. 

25  Alejandro  Orfila  of  Argentina. 
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distinguished  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It's  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  stand  before  you  today. 
The  principles  which  the  Organization  of 
American  States  embodies — democracy, 
self-determination,  economic  development, 
and  collective  security — are  at  the  heart  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  a  proud  member  of  this  organi- 
zation. What  happens  anywhere  in  the 
Americas  affects  us  in  this  country.  In  that 
very  real  sense,  we  share  a  common  destiny. 

We,  the  peoples  of  the  Americas,  have 
much  more  in  common  than  geographical 
proximity.  For  over  400  years  our  peoples 
have  shared  the  dangers  and  dreams  of 
building  a  new  world.  From  colonialism  to 
nationhood,  our  common  quest  has  been 
for  freedom. 

Most  of  our  forebears  came  to  this  hemi- 
sphere seeking  a  better  life  for  themselves. 
They  came  in  search  of  opportunity  and, 
yes,  in  search  of  God.  Virtually  all  descen- 
dants of  the  land  and  immigrants  alike  have 
had  to  fight  for  independence.  Having 
gained  it,  they've  had  to  fight  to  retain  it. 
There  were  times  when  we  even  fought 
each  other. 

Gradually,  however,  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  developed  a  set  of  common 
principles  and  institutions  that  provided  the 
basis  for  mutual  protection.  Some  20  years 
ago,  John  F.  Kennedy  caught  the  essence  of 
our  unique  mission  when  he  said  it  was  up 
to  the  New  World  "to  demonstrate  that 
man's  unsatisfied  aspiration  for  economic 
progress  and  social  justice  can  best  be 
achieved  by  free  men  working  within  a 
framework    of  democratic    institutions."26 

In  the  commitment  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere 
are  one.  In  this  profound  sense,  we  are  all 
Americans.  Our  principles  are  rooted  in 
self-government  and  nonintervention.  We 
believe  in  the  rule  of  law.  We  know  that  a 
nation  cannot  be  liberated  by  depriving  its 
people  of  liberty.  We  know  that  a  state 
cannot  be  free  when  its  independence  is 
subordinated  to  a  foreign  power.  And  we 
know  that  a  government  cannot  be  demo- 
cratic if  it  refuses  to  take  the  test  of  a  free 
election. 


26  The  reference  is  to  President  Kennedy's 
address  at  a  White  House  reception  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics,  March  13,  1961;  see 
Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  John 
F.  Kennedy,  1961  (Washington,  1962),  pp.  170- 
175.  The  passage  quoted  by  President  Reagan 
appears  on  p.  171. 


We  have  not  always  lived  up  to  these 
ideals.  All  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  in 
our  history  have  been  politically  weak,  eco- 
nomically backward,  socially  unjust,  or  una- 
ble to  solve  our  problems  through  peaceful 
means.  My  own  country,  too,  has  suffered 
internal  strife,  including  a  tragic  civil  war. 
We  have  known  economic  misery,  and  once 
tolerated  racial  and  social  injustice.  And, 
yes,  at  times  we  have  behaved  arrogantly 
and  impatiently  toward  our  neighbors. 
These  experiences  have  left  their  scars,  but 
they  also  help  us  today  to  identify  with  the 
struggle  for  political  and  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  other  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Out  of  the  crucible  of  our  common  past, 
the  Americas  have  emerged  as  more  equal 
and  more  understanding  partners.  Our 
hemisphere  has  an  unlimited  potential  for 
economic  development  and  human  fulfill- 
ment. We  have  a  combined  population  of 
more  than  600  million  people;  our  con- 
tinents and  our  islands  boast  vast  reservoirs 
of  food  and  raw  materials;  and  the  markets 
of  the  Americas  have  already  produced  the 
highest  standard  of  living  among  the  ad- 
vanced as  well  as  the  developing  countries 
of  the  world.  The  example  that  we  could 
offer  to  the  world  would  not  only  discour- 
age foes;  it  would  project  like  a  beacon  of 
hope  to  all  of  the  oppressed  and  impover- 
ished nations  of  the  world.  We  are  the  New 
World,  a  world  of  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent states  that  today  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  a  common  respect  for  one 
another  and  a  greater  tolerance  of  one 
another's  shortcomings. 

Some  2  years  ago,  when  I  announced  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  I  spoke  of  an 
ambition  I  had  to  bring  about  an  accord 
with  our  two  neighbors  here  on  the  North 
American  continent.  Now,  I  was  not  sug- 
gesting a  common  market  or  any  kind  of 
formal  arrangement.  "Accord"  was  the  only 
word  that  seemed  to  fit  what  I  had  in  mind. 

I  was  aware  that  the  United  States  has 
long  enjoyed  friendly  relations  with  Mexico 
and  Canada,  that  our  borders  have  no  forti- 
fications. Yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
a  potential  for  a  closer  relationship  than 
had  yet  been  achieved.  Three  great  nations 
share  the  North  American  continent  with  all 
its  human  and  natural  resources.  Have  we 
done  all  we  can  to  create  a  relationship  in 
which  each  country  can  realize  its  potential 
to  the  fullest? 

Now,  I  know  in  the  past  the  United  States 
has  proposed  policies  that  we  declared 
would  be  mutually  beneficial  not  only  for 
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North  America  but  also  for  the  nations  of 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  and  South 
America.  But  there  was  often  a  problem.  No 
matter  how  good  our  intentions  were,  our 
very  size  may  have  made  it  seem  that  we 
were  exercising  a  kind  of  paternalism.  At 
the  time  I  suggested  a  new  North  American 
accord,  I  said  I  wanted  to  approach  our 
neighbors  not  as  someone  with  yet  another 
plan,  but  as  a  friend  seeking  their  ideas, 
their  suggestions  as  to  how  we  could  be- 
come better  neighbors. 

I  met  with  President  Lopez  Portillo  in 
Mexico  before  my  inauguration  and  with 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  in  Canada  shortly 
after  I  had  taken  office.  We  have  all  met 
several  times  since — in  the  United  States,  in 
Mexico  and  Canada — and  I  believe  that  we 
have  established  a  relationship  better  than 
any  our  three  countries  have  ever  known 
before. 

Today  I  would  like  to  talk  about  our 
other  neighbors — neighbors  by  the  sea — 
some  two  dozen  countries  of  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America.  These  countries  are 
not  unfamiliar  names  from  some  isolated 
corner  of  the  world  far  from  home.  They're 
very  close  to  home.  The  country  of  El 
Salvador,  for  example,  is  nearer  to  Texas 
than  Texas  is  to  Massachusetts.  The  Carib- 
bean region  is  a  vital  strategic  and  commer- 
cial artery  for  the  United  States.  Nearly  half 
of  our  trade,  two-thirds  of  our  imported  oil, 
and  over  half  of  our  imported  strategic 
minerals  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  or 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Make  no  mistake:  The 
well-being  and  security  of  our  neighbors  in 
this  region  are  in  our  own  vital  interest. 

Economic  health  is  one  of  the  keys  to  a 
secure  future  for  our  Caribbean  Basin  and 
to  the  neighbors  there.  I'm  happy  to  say 
that  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Venezuela  have 
joined  in  this  search  for  ways  to  help  these 
countries  realize  their  economic  potential. 

Each  of  our  four  nations  has  its  own 
unique  position  and  approach.  Mexico  and 
Venezuela  are  helping  to  offset  energy  costs 
to  Caribbean  Basin  countries  by  means  of 
an  oil  facility  that  is  already  in  operation. 
Canada  is  doubling  its  already  significant 
economic  assistance.  We  all  seek  to  ensure 
that  the  people  of  this  area  have  the  right  to 
preserve  their  own  national  identities,  to 
improve  their  economic  lot,  and  to  develop 
their  political  institutions  to  suit  their  own 
unique  social  and  historical  needs.  The 
Central  American  and  Caribbean  countries 
differ  widely  in  culture,  personality,  and 
needs.  Like  America  itself,  the  Caribbean 
Basin  is  an  extraordinary  mosaic  of  Hispan- 


ics,  Africans,  Asians,  and  Europeans,  as  well 
as  native  Americans. 

At  the  moment,  however,  these  countries 
are  under  economic  siege.  In  1977,  1  barrel 
of  oil  was  worth  5  pounds  of  coffee  or  155 
pounds  of  sugar.  Well,  to  buy  that  same 
barrel  of  oil  today,  these  small  countries 
must  provide  5  times  as  much  coffee — 
nearly  26  pounds — or  almost  twice  as  much 
sugar — 283  pounds.  This  economic  disaster 
is  consuming  our  neighbors'  money,  re- 
serves, tand  credit,  forcing  thousands  of 
people  to  leave  for  other  countries,  for  the 
United  States,  often  illegally,  and  shaking 
even  the  most  established  democracies. 
And  economic  disaster  has  provided  a  fresh 
opening  to  the  enemies  of  freedom,  na- 
tional independence,  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment. 

Wre've  taken  the  time  to  consult  closely 
with  other  governments  in  the  region,  both 
sponsors  and  beneficiaries,  to  ask  them 
what  they  need  and  what  they  think  will 
work.  And  we've  labored  long  to  develop  an 
economic  program  that  integrates  trade, 
aid,  and  investment — a  program  that  repre- 
sents a  long-term  commitment  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America 
to  make  use  of  the  magic  of  the  market- 
place, the  market  of  the  Americas,  to  earn 
their  own  way  toward  self-sustaining 
growth. 

At  the  Cancun  summit  last  October,27  I 
presented  a  fresh  view  of  a  development 
which  stressed  more  than  aid  and  govern- 
ment intervention.  As  I  pointed  out  then, 
nearly  all  of  the  countries  that  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  development  over  the  past 
30  years  have  done  so  on  the  strength  of 
market-oriented  policies  and  vigorous  par- 
ticipation in  the  international  economy.  Aid 
must  be  complemented  by  trade  and  invest- 
ment. 

The  program  I'm  proposing  today  puts 
these  principles  into  practice.  It  is  an  in- 
tegrated program  that  helps  our  neighbors 
help  themselves,  a  program  that  will  create 
conditions  under  which  creativity  and  pri- 
vate entrepreneurship  and  self-help  can 
flourish.  Aid  is  an  important  part  of  this 
program,  because  many  of  our  neighbors 
need  it  to  put  themselves  in  a  starting 
position  from  which  they  can  begin  to  earn 
their  own  way.  But  this  aid  will  encourage 
private-sector  activities,  not  displace  them. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  program  that  I 
am  sending  to  the  Congress  is  free  trade  for 


27  The  reference  is  to  the  meeting  of  leaders  of 
developed  and  developing  countries  at  Cancun, 
Mexico,  October  22-23,  1981;  for  documenta- 
tion, see  American  Foreign  Polioi:  Current  Documents, 
1981,  Chapter  5,  Part  F. 
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Caribbean  Basin  products  exported  to  the 
United  States.  Currently  some  87  percent 
of  Caribbean  exports  already  enter  U.S. 
markets  duty  free  under  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences.  These  exports,  how- 
ever, cover  only  the  limited  range  of  exist- 
ing products — not  the  wide  variety  of 
potential  products  these  talented  and  in- 
dustrious peoples  are  capable  of  producing 
under  the  free-trade  arrangement  that  I  am 
proposing. 

Exports  from  the  area  will  receive  duty- 
free treatment  for  12  years.  Thus,  new 
investors  will  be  able  to  enter  the  market 
knowing  that  their  products  will  receive 
duty-free  treatment  for  at  least  the  payoff 
lifetime  of  their  investments.  Before  grant- 
ing duty-free  treatment,  we  will  discuss  with 
each  country  its  own  self-help  measures. 

The  only  exception  to  the  free  trade 
concept  will  be  textile  and  apparel  prod- 
ucts, because  these  products  are  covered 
now  by  other  international  agreements. 
However,  we  will  make  sure  that  our  imme- 
diate neighbors  have  more  liberal  quota 
arrangements. 

This  economic  proposal  is  as  unprece- 
dented as  today's  crisis  in  the  Caribbean. 
Never  before  has  the  United  States  offered 
a  preferential  trading  arrangement  to  any 
region.  This  commitment  makes  unmistaka- 
bly clear  our  determination  to  help  our 
neighbors  grow  strong. 

The  impact  of  this  free  trade  approach 
will  develop  slowly.  The  economies  that  we 
seek  to  help  are  small.  Even  as  they  grow, 
all  the  protections  now  available  to  U.S. 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  against 
disruptive  imports  will  remain.  And  growth 
in  the  Caribbean  will  benefit  everyone  with 
American  exports  finding  new  markets. 

Secondly,  to  further  attract  investment,  I 
will  ask  the  Congress  to  provide  significant 
tax  incentives  for  investment  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin.  We  also  stand  ready  to  negoti- 
ate bilateral  investment  treaties  with  in- 
terested Basin  countries. 

Third,  I'm  asking  for  a  supplemental 
fiscal  year  1982  appropriation  of  $350  mil- 
lion to  assist  those  countries  which  are 
particularly  hard  hit  economically.  Much  of 
this  aid  will  be  concentrated  on  the  private 
sector.  These  steps  will  help  foster  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
the  trade  and  investment  portions  of  the 
program. 

Fourth,  we  will  offer  technical  assistance 
and  training  to  assist  the  private  sector  in 


the  Basin  countries  to  benefit  from  the 
opportunities  of  this  program.  This  will 
include  investment  promotion,  export  mar- 
keting, and  technology  transfer  efforts,  as 
well  as  programs  to  facilitate  adjustments  to 
greater  competition  and  production  in  agri- 
culture and  industry.  I  intend  to  seek  the 
active  participation  of  the  business  commu- 
nity in  this  joint  undertaking.  The  Peace 
Corps  already  has  861  volunteers  in  Carib- 
bean Basin  countries  and  will  give  special 
emphasis  to  recruiting  volunteers  with  skills 
in  developing  local  enterprise. 

Fifth,  we  will  work  closely  with  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  Venezuela,  all  of  whom  have 
already  begun  substantial  and  innovative 
programs  of  their  own,  to  encourage 
stronger  international  efforts  to  coordinate 
our  own  development  measures  with  their 
vital  contributions,  and  with  those  of  other 
potential  donors  like  Colombia.  We  will 
also  encourage  our  European,  Japanese, 
and  other  Asian  allies,  as  well  as  multilateral 
development  institutions,  to  increase  their 
assistance  in  the  region. 

Sixth,  given  our  special  valued  relation- 
ship with  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands,  we  wil^  propose  special 
measures  to  ensure  that  they  also  will  bene- 
fit and  prosper  from  this  program.  With 
their  strong  traditions  of  democracy  and 
free  enterprise,  they  can  play  leading  roles 
in  the  development  of  the  area. 

This  program  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared. It  represents  a  farsighted  act  by  our 
own  people  at  a  time  of  considerable  eco- 
nomic difficulty  at  home.  I  wouldn't  pro- 
pose it  if  I  were  not  convinced  that  it  is  vital 
to  the  security  interests  of  this  Nation  and 
of  this  hemisphere.  The  energy,  the  time, 
and  the  treasure  we  dedicate  to  assisting  the 
development  of  our  neighbors  now  can 
help  to  prevent  the  much  larger  expendi- 
tures of  treasure  as  well  as  human  lives 
which  would  flow  from  their  collapse. 

One  early  sign  is  positive.  After  a  decade 
of  falling  income  and  exceptionally  high 
unemployment,  Jamaica's  new  leadership  is 
reducing  bureaucracy,  dismantling  un- 
workable controls,  and  attracting  new  in- 
vestment. Continued  outside  assistance  will 
be  needed  to  tide  Jamaica  over  until  market 
forces  generate  large  increases  in  output 
and  employment — but  Jamaica  is  making 
freedom  work. 

I've  spoken  up  to  now  mainly  of  the 
economic  and  social  challenges  to  develop- 
ment. But  there  are  also  other  dangers.  A 
new  kind  of  colonialism  stalks  the  world 
today  and  threatens  our  independence.  It  is 
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brutal  and  totalitarian.  It  is  not  of  our 
hemisphere,  but  it  threatens  our  hemi- 
sphere and  has  established  footholds  on 
American  soil  for  the  expansion  of  its  colo- 
nialist ambitions. 

The  events  of  the  last  several  years  dram- 
atize two  different  futures  which  are  possi- 
ble for  the  Caribbean  area:  either  the 
establishment  or  restoration  of  moderate, 
constitutional  governments  with  economic 
growth  and  improved  living  standards,  or 
further  expansion  of  political  violence  from 
the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right, 
resulting  in  the  imposition  of  dictatorships 
and,  inevitably,  more  economic  decline  and 
human  suffering. 

The  positive  opportunity  is  illustrated  by 
the  two-thirds  of  the  nations  in  the  area 
which  have  democratic  governments.  The 
dark  future  is  foreshadowed  by  the  poverty 
and  repression  of  Castro's  Cuba,  the 
tightening  grip  of  the  totalitarian  left  in 
Grenada  and  Nicaragua,  and  the  expansion 
of  Soviet-backed,  Cuban-managed  support 
for  violent  revolution  in  Central  America. 

The  record  is  clear.  Nowhere  in  its  whole 
sordid  history  have  the  promises  of  commu- 
nism been  redeemed.  Everywhere  it  has 
exploited  and  aggravated  temporary  eco- 
nomic suffering  to  seize  power  and  then  to 
institutionalize  economic  deprivation  and 
suppress  human  rights.  Right  now,  6  mil- 
lion people  worldwide  are  refugees  from 
Communist  systems.  Already,  more  than  a 
million  Cubans  alone  have  fled  Communist 
tyranny. 

Our  economic  and  social  program  can- 
not work  if  our  neighbors  cannot  pursue 
their  own  economic  and  political  future  in 
peace,  but  must  divert  their  resources,  in- 
stead, to  fight  imported  terrorism  and 
armed  attack.  Economic  progress  cannot  be 
made  while  guerrillas  systematically  burn, 
bomb,  and  destroy  bridges,  farms,  and 
power  and  transportation  systems — all  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  worsening  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  in  hopes  of 
radicalizing  already  suffering  people. 

Our  Caribbean  neighbors'  peaceful  at- 
tempts to  develop  are  feared  by  the  foes  of 
freedom,  because  their  success  will  make 
the  radical  message  a  hollow  one.  Cuba  and 
its  Soviet  backers  know  this.  Since  1978 
Havana  has  trained,  armed,  and  directed 
extremists  in  guerrilla  warfare  and  econom- 
ic sabotage  as  part  of  a  campaign  to  exploit 
troubles  in  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. Their  goal  is  to  establish  Cuban-style, 
Marxist-Leninist  dictatorships. 

Last  year,  Cuba  received  66,000  tons  of 
war  supplies  from  the  Soviet  Union — more 


than  in  any  year  since  the  1962  missile 
crisis.  Last  month,  the  arrival  of  additional 
high  performance  MIG-23  Floggers  gave 
Cuba  an  arsenal  of  more  than  200  Soviet 
warplanes — far  more  than  the  military  air- 
craft inventories  of  all  other  Caribbean 
Basin  countries  combined. 

For  almost  2  years,  Nicaragua  has  served 
as  a  platform  for  covert  military  action. 
Through  Nicaragua,  arms  are  being  smug- 
gled to  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala. The  Nicaraguan  Government  even 
admits  the  forced  relocation  of  about  8,500 
Miskito  Indians.  And  we  have  clear  evi- 
dence that  since  late  1981,  many  Indian 
communities  have  been  burned  to  the 
ground  and  men,  women,  and  children 
killed. 

The  Nicaraguan  junta  cabled  written  as- 
surances to  the  OAS  in  1979  that  it  in- 
tended to  respect  human  rights  and  hold 
free  elections.  Two  years  later,  these  com- 
mitments can  be  measured  by  the  post- 
ponement of  elections  until  1985,  by 
repression  against  free  trade  unions, 
against  the  media,  minorities,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  all  international  civility,  by  the  con- 
tinued export  of  arms  and  subversion  to 
neighboring  countries. 

Two  years  ago,  in  contrast,  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  began  an  unprecedent- 
ed land  reform.  It  has  repeatedly  urged  the 
guerrillas  to  renounce  violence,  to  join  in 
the  democratic  process,  an  election  in 
which  the  people  of  El  Salvador  could  de- 
termine the  government  they  prefer.  Our 
own  country  and  other  American  nations 
through  the  OAS  have  urged  such  a  course. 
The  guerrillas  have  refused.  More  than 
that,  they  now  threaten  violence  and  death 
to  those  who  participate  in  such  an  election. 

Can  anything  make  more  clear  the  na- 
ture of  those  who  pretend  to  be  supporters 
of  so-called  wars  of  liberation? 

A  determined  propaganda  campaign  has 
sought  to  mislead  many  in  Europe  and 
certainly  many  in  the  United  States  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador. 
Very  simply,  guerrillas,  armed  and  sup- 
ported by  and  through  Cuba,  are  attempt- 
ing to  impose  a  Marxist-Leninist  dictator- 
ship on  the  people  of  El  Salvador  as  part  of 
a  larger  imperialistic  plan.  If  we  do  not  act 
promptly  and  decisively  in  defense  of  free- 
dom, new  Cubas  will  arise  from  the  ruins  of 
today's  conflicts.  We  will  face  more  totali- 
tarian regimes  tied  militarily  to  the  Soviet 
Union — more  regimes  exporting  subver- 
sion, more  regimes  so  incompetent  yet  so 
totalitarian  that  their  citizens'  only  hope 
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becomes  that  of  one  day  migrating  to  other 
American  nations,  as  in  recent  years  they 
have  come  to  the  United  States. 

I  believe  free  and  peaceful  development 
of  our  hemisphere  requires  us  to  help 
governments  confronted  with  aggression 
from  outside  their  borders  to  defend  them- 
selves. For  this  reason,  I  will  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  increased  security  assis- 
tance to  help  friendly  countries  hold  off 
those  who  would  destroy  their  chances  for 
economic  and  social  progress  and  political 
democracy.  Since  1947  the  Rio  Treaty  has 
established  reciprocal  defense  responsibili- 
ties linked  to  our  common  democratic 
ideals.  Meeting  these  responsibilities  is  all 
the  more  important  when  an  outside  power 
supports  terrorism  and  insurgency  to  desto- 
ry  any  possibility  of  freedom  and  democra- 
cy. Let  our  friends  and  our  adversaries 
understand  that  we  will  do  whatever  is 
prudent  and  necessary  to  ensure  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Caribbean  area. 

In  the  face  of  outside  threats,  security  for 
the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  area  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  It  is  a  means  toward 
building  representative  and  responsive  in- 
stitutions, toward  strengthening  pluralism 
and  free  private  institutions — churches,  free 
trade  unions,  and  an  independent  press.  It 
is  a  means  to  nurturing  the  basic  human 
rights  freedom's  foes  would  stamp  out.  In 
the  Caribbean  we  above  all  seek  to  protect 
those  values  and  principles  that  shape  the 
proud  heritage  of  this  hemisphere. 

I  have  already  expressed  our  support  for 
the  coming  election  in  El  Salvador.  We  also 
strongly  support  the  Central  American 
Democratic  Community  formed  this  Janu- 
ary by  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  El  Sal- 
vador. The  United  States  will  work  closely 
with  other  concerned  democracies  inside 
and  outside  the  area  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance our  common  democratic  values. 

We  will  not,  however,  follow  Cuba's  lead 
in  attempting  to  resolve  human  problems 
by  brute  force.  Our  economic  assistance, 
including  the  additions  that  are  part  of  the 
program  I've  just  outlined,  is  more  than  five 
times  the  amount  of  our  security  assistance. 
The  thrust  of  our  aid  is  to  help  our 
neighbors  realize  freedom,  justice,  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

We  seek  to  exclude  no  one.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  turned  from  their  American 
neighbors  and  their  heritage.  Let  them  re- 
turn to  the  traditions  and  common  values  of 
this  hemisphere,  and  we  all  will  welcome 
them.  The  choice  is  theirs. 


As  I  have  talked  these  problems  over 
with  friends  and  fellow  citizens  here  in  the 
United  States,  I'm  often  asked,  "Well,  why 
bother?  Why  should  the  problems  of  Cen- 
tral America  or  the  Caribbean  concern  us? 
Why  should  we  try  to  help?"  Well,  I  tell 
them  we  must  help,  because  the  people  of 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  America  are  in  a 
fundamental  sense  fellow  Americans.  Free- 
dom is  our  common  destiny.  And  freedom 
cannot  survive  if  our  neighbors  live  in  mis- 
ery and  oppression.  In  short,  we  must  do  it 
because  we're  doing  it  for  each  other. 

Our  neighbors'  call  for  help  is  addressed 
to  the  us  all  here  in  this  country — to  the 
administration,  to  the  Congress,  to  millions 
of  Americans  from  Miami  to  Chicago,  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles.  This  is  not  Wash- 
ington's problem;  it  is  the  problem  of  all  the 
people  of  this  great  land  and  of  all  the  other 
Americas — the  great  and  soverign  republics 
of  North  America,  the  Caribbean  Basin,  and 
South  America.  The  Western  Hemisphere 
does  not  belong  to  any  one  of  us;  we  belong 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  are  broth- 
ers historically  as  well  as  geographically. 

Now,  I'm  aware  that  the  United  States 
has  pursued  good  neighbor  policies  in  the 
past.  These  policies  did  some  good,  but 
they're  inadequate  for  today.  I  believe  that 
my  country  is  now  ready  to  go  beyond 
being  a  good  neighbor  to  being  a  true 
friend  and  brother  in  a  community  that 
belongs  as  much  to  others  as  to  us.  That, 
not  guns,  is  the  ultimate  key  to  peace  and 
security  for  us  all. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  why  has  it  taken 
so  long  for  us  to  realize  the  God-given 
opportunity  that  is  ours.  These  two  great 
land  masses  north  and  south,  so  rich  in 
virtually  everything  we  need — together  our 
more  than  600  million  people  can  develop 
what  is  undeveloped,  can  eliminate  want 
and  poverty,  can  show  the  world  that  our 
many  nations  can  live  in  peace,  each  with  its 
own  customs  and  language  and  culture,  but 
sharing  a  love  for  freedom  and  a  determina- 
tion to  resist  outside  ideologies  that  would 
take  us  back  to  colonialism. 

We  return  to  a  common  vision.  Nearly  a 
century  ago  a  great  citizen  of  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Americas,  Jose  Marti,  warned  that, 
"Mankind  is  composed  of  two  sorts  of  men, 
those  who  love  and  create  and  those  who 
hate  and  destroy."  Today  more  than  ever 
the  compassionate,  creative  peoples  of  the 
Americas  have  an  opportunity  to  stand  to- 
gether, to  overcome  injustice,  hatred,  and 
oppression,  and  to  build  a  better  life  for  all 
the  Americas. 
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I  have  always  believed  that  this  hemi- 
sphere was  a  special  place  with  a  special 
destiny.  I  believe  we  are  destined  to  be  the 
beacon  of  hope  for  all  mankind.  With  God's 
help,  we  can  make  it  so.  We  can  create  a 
peaceful,  free,  and  prospering  hemisphere 
based  on  our  shared  ideals  and  reaching 
from  pole  to  pole  of  what  we  proudly  call 
the  New  World. 

Thank  you. 


Document  673 

Testimony  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig) 
Before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
March  2,  1982  (Extracts)™ 

"We  Are  Going  to 
Succeed  and  Not 
Flounder  As  We  Did  in 
Vietnam" 

[Secretary  Haig.]  .  .  .  Now  let  me 
turn  to  another  area  of  great  concern  to  us, 
the  Caribbean  Basin,  where  we  face  two 
distinct  but  related  challenges:  first,  the 
economic  and  social  upheavals  that  mark 
the  development  process;  second,  the 
threat  to  democracy  and  individual  rights 
from  the  forces  of  totalitarianism  in  Cuba 
and  elsewhere,  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Last  week,  the  President  spoke  at  length 
on  our  new  Caribbean  Basin  initiative.29 
This  program  is  a  first  step  toward  meeting 
these  challenges.  As  the  President  ex- 
plained, the  United  States  will  work  with 
Mexico,  Canada,  and  Venezuela  to  assist 
countries  facing  severe  economic  problems. 
The  American  part  of  the  package  includes 
trading  opportunities,  investment  incen- 
tives,  and   increased   financial   assistance. 

Beyond  the  economic  challenge,  the 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  are  also  con- 
fronted by  a  growing  threat  from  Cuba  and 
its  new-found  ally,  Nicaragua.  In  recent 
years,  Cuba  has  embarked  on  a  systematic 


campaign  to  destabilize  legitimate  govern- 
ments in  Jamaica,  Colombia,  Honduras,  El 
Salvador,  and  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time, 
Cuba  has  systematically  expanded  its  ability 
to  project  its  military  power  beyond  its  own 
shores.  The  Soviets  shipped  more  military 
supplies  to  Cuba  last  year  than  at  any  time 
since  1962.  Most  notably,  Cuba  recendy 
acquired  a  second  squadron  of  Mig- 
23/Floggers. 

In  Nicaragua,  Soviet,  East  European,  and 
Cuban  ♦military  advisers  are  building  Cen- 
tral America's  largest  military  establishment 
with  Soviet-supplied  arms.  Disturbing  ac- 
counts of  the  Government's  campaign 
against  the  Miskito  Indians  are  reaching  the 
outside  world.  Meanwhile,  the  clandestine 
infiltration  of  arms  and  munitions  from 
Nicaragua  into  El  Salvador  is  again  ap- 
proaching the  high  levels  recorded  just  be- 
fore last  year's  "final  offensive." 

The  United  States  has  tried  to  commu- 
nicate with  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  We  have 
offered  a  way  out  of  confrontation.  We  have 
sought  explanations  for  the  massive  milita- 
ry buildups  that  consume  the  scarce  re- 
sources of  development.  But  our  efforts 
have  thus  far  been  rebuffed. 

The  threat  to  democracy  from  op- 
ponents of  peaceful  change  is  particularly 
acute  in  El  Salvador.  The  Duarte  govern- 
ment is  committed  to  political  reform,  free 
elections,  and  economic  development.  Its 
opponents,  supported  by  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba,  are  determined  to  win  by  force  what 
they  could  not  achieve  by  the  ballot.  In  the 
face  of  such  threats  to  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, the  United  States  has  firmly  stated  its 
commitment  to  free  elections. 

The  U.S.  position  has  been  embraced  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  OAS  in  St.  Lucia  last  Decem- 
ber, 11  of  29  OAS  nations  voted  in  favor  of 
the  Salvadoran  program  for  elections — only 
3  voted  against.30  Indeed,  a  collective  re- 
sponse to  the  danger  is  emerging  within 
Central  America.  The  Governments  of 
Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador, 
which  recently  formed  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Democratic  Community,  have  now 
been  joined  by  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
the  United  States  to  help  carry  through  the 
democratic  transformation  of  El  Salvador.31 


28  Source:  East-West  Relations — U.S.  Security  As- 
sistance: Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh  Congress, 
Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  4-5,  17-21, 
24-27,  33—40.  Only  those  portions  of  the  hearing 
dealing  with  Central  America  are  printed. 

29  See  the  address,  supra. 


30  For  the  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  St. 
Lucia,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  January 
1982,  p.  7. 

31  Reference  is  to  the  Declaration  of  Tegu- 
cigalpa, January  29,  1982;  for  text,  see  document 
667. 
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We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  myth  that 
the  Duarte  government  has  refused  to  ne- 
gotiate an  end  to  the  trouble  in  El  Salvador 
with  the  guerrillas.  President  Duarte  has 
offered  to  negotiate  on  the  electoral  proc- 
ess, so  that  elections  can  proceed  peacefully 
and  the  people  of  El  Salvador  can  choose 
their  own  leaders  without  fear.  The  United 
States  support  this  call. 

I  note  that  the  Council  of  Bishops  of  El 
Salvador  supports  the  electoral  process, 
too,  and  has  echoed  the  Government's  call 
for  all  groups  to  desist  from  using  violence 
to  block  the  elections. 


Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.32 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  1 1  of  your  state- 
ment you  say  that  you  note  that  the  Council 
of  Bishops  of  El  Salvador  supports  the 
electoral  process  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  bishops  have  at  least  twice  adopted  such 
resolutions,  once  as  recently  as  2  weeks  ago. 

Last  week  in  a  hearing  in  this  very  room, 
three  union  leaders  representing,  it  was 
said,  some  500,000  campesinos,  field  work- 
ers, stated  that  they  were  supporting  the 
process,  too,  and  that  they  were  going  to 
vote  and  that  their  followers  were  going  to 
vote,  even  though  they  knew  that  they  had 
been  threatened  by  the  guerrillas  that  any- 
one with  a  violet-dyed  little  finger  was 
going  to  stand  a  chance  of  being  shot. 

And  that  organization,  the  largest  cam- 
pesino  organization  in  the  country,  has  also 
endorsed  the  election  process.  I  think  that 
is  very  significant,  because  they  are  the  ones 
who  this  is  supposed  to  be  all  about  and 
they  are  indicating  that  they  want  to  go  the 
electoral  way. 

The  administration,  as  you  have  noted, 
has  proposed  a  new  Caribbean  Basin  initia- 
tive. I  notice  that,  although  the  President 
did  not  mention  it  directly  in  his  speech, 
that  in  the  backup  material  there  was  an 
•  item  referring  to  the  role  of  OPIC,  the 
insurance  agency.  I  would  urge  on  you  that 
OPIC  be  made  to  play  a  large  part  in  this 
proceeding  because  they  have  already  been, 
as  you  well  know,  heavily  engaged  in  the 
Caribbean,  in  Haiti,  and  Jamaica.  I  would 
hope  more  publicity  would  be  given  to  their 
role  so  that  business  would  contact  them 
and  would  become  aware  of  the  services 
that  they  can  provide  in  that  area. 


32  Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 


They  are  very  important,  because  many 
smaller  businesses,  I  think,  can  play  a  very 
active  and  very  important  role,  especially  in 
some  of  the  smaller  nations.  And  they  do  of 
course  require  that  kind  of  insurance. 

Would  you  share  with  the  committee 
your  views  as  to  why  the  American  people 
should  care  about  the  problems  and  pros- 
pects of  the  troubled  area  next  door  in 
Central  America? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  sir,  I  think  much 
has  been  done  to  suggest  there  are  strong 
parallels  between  the  American  approach 
today  to  Salvador  and  that  to  South  Viet- 
nam some  years  ago.  I  think  this  is  a  terrible 
distortion  of  reality  and  one  which  over- 
looks a  number  of  fundamental  differences. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  difference  with 
respect  to  the  strategic  importance  of  Cen- 
tral America  as  a  region  and  the  member 
republics  of  the  region  to  the  United  States. 
Today  that  region  is  our  fourth  largest 
trading  partner.  One-half  of  our  oil  moves 
through  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Canal.  Roughly  one-half  of  our  overall 
global  trade  moves  through  that  same  re- 
gion. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  been  plagued  re- 
cently to  the  tune  of  one  and  a  half  million 
undocumented  entries,  illegal  entries  into 
the  United  States  this  last  year  alone — that 
is  the  year  1980,  excuse  me. 

All  of  this  underlies  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  the  Central  American  region  from 
the  standpoint  of  military  capability.  At 
time  of  conflict,  it  would  control  the  flow  of 
our  logistics  support  to  our  half  a  million 
Americans  who  are  positioned  forward  in 
Europe  to  maintain  the  defense  of  those 
assets,  not  alone  the  importance  of  main- 
taining our  ability  to  defend  Western  Eu- 
rope at  large. 

So  this  is  a  vitally  important  region  and  it 
is  a  region  today  that  is  plagued  by  two 
extremely  urgent  dangers.  The  one  is 
socieconomic,  resulting  from  the  inflated 
cost  of  energy  to  those  governments,  some- 
times twentyfold,  and  the  simultaneous  de- 
cline in  the  remuneration  for  their  one-or 
two-product  economies.  It  has  had  a  devas- 
tating socioeconomic  impact. 

And  second  is  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  to  manipulate  these 
human  tragedies  in  the  interest  of  spread- 
ing totalitarian  Marxist-Leninist  ideology, 
to  do  so  with  training,  arms,  and  equip- 
ment. And  you  know,  I  often  said  about 
Southeast  Asia,  if  America  and  the  execu- 
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tive  branch  in  its  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress at  the  time  had  included  a  very  careful 
assessment  on  whether  the  outcome  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  in  the  vital  interest  of 
the  American  people,  had  they  concluded 
affirmatively,  I  believe  they  would  have 
taken  actions  which  were  commensurate 
with  that  judgment.  Had  they  concluded 
negatively,  then  we  would  never  have  be- 
come involved  in  the  first  instance. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you,  I  come  down  on  the 
side  in  such  an  assessment  with  Central 
America  that  the  outcome  of  the  situation 
there  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  American 
people  and  must  be  so  dealt  with.  Now,  that 
means  not  necessarily  some  of  the  horren- 
dous brow-furrowings  that  I  notice 
developing  on  the  committee,  but  a  very 
sophisticated  long-range  approach,  an  ap- 
proach that  involves  multilateralism,  that 
avoids  the  danger  of  the  risk  of  big  brother- 
ism  from  the  colossus  of  the  north. 

Now,  we  are  in  the  process  of  doing  that 
in  a  style  dealing  in  a  multilateral  way,  an 
approach  dealing  with  the  socioeconomic 
needs  of  the  region  as  well  as  the  security 
needs  of  the  region.  And  the  order  of 
magnitude  is  5  to  1  in  favor  of  economic 
development. 

Now,  this  is  an  area  of  vital  interest  to  the 
American  people,  and  as  I  said  recently,  I 
know  the  American  people  will  support 
what  is  prudent  and  necessary,  providing 
they  think  we  mean  what  we  say  and  that  we 
are  going  to  succeed  and  not  flounder  as  we 
did  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  Mr.  Fascell. 


Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  support 
the  concepts  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  initia- 
tive, because  I'm  convinced  we  do  have  to 
make  a  long-term  commitment  to  those 
countries  which  are  nearest  to  us  for  all  of 
the  economic,  political,  security  reasons,  all 
of  the  reasons  that  we  know  about  so  well. 
And  I  gather  that  we  are  to  take  from  the 
presentation  of  this  initiative  that  that  is  this 
administration's  posture,  that  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  long-term  commitment  to 
the  Caribbean  Basin. 

Secretary  Haig.  There  is  no  question 
about  it,  and  I  think  even  the  one-way  free 
trade  commitment  is  for  some   1 1   years. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Well,  I  am  not  ready  to  say 
that  that  is  long  enough  or  too  short.  But  I 


just  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  are  speaking 
the  same  language  regarding  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  Caribbean  Basin.  This  add- 
on of  additional  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance is  to  be  viewed  in  that  light.  This  is 
not  a  quick  fix. 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  it  is  not  a  quick  fix, 
except  from  the  standpoint,  Mr.  Fascell, 
that  we  need  a  front  loaded  and  quick 
application  to  get  this  overall  program  mov- 
ing. The  real  long-term  benefits  come  in 
the  trade  and  investment  area.  But  the 
reason  we  had  to  front  load  the  $350  mil- 
lion is  to  get  these  economies  into  a  posi- 
tion where  they  could  even  begin  to  buy  the 
raw  materials  that  they  need  to  get  the 
development  process  going,  as  an  example. 

Mr.  Fascell.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
most  of  this  is  budgetary  support.  Is  that  a 
correct  allegation? 

Secretary  Haig.  Budgetary  support?  I 
think  in  general,  yes.  That  is  what  we  are 
after.  We  are  trying  to  get  them  viable  in  a 
terribly  difficult  situation — and  we  are  just 
on  the  verge  of  being  too  late.  We  have  got 
to  move  this  thing  quickly. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Is  there  anything  dramatic 
or  more  dramatic  that  we  can  expect  with 
respect  to  the  Salvador  situation  than  we 
are  now  apprised  of? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  I  can  answer  that  question.  I  expect 
that  the  tensions  and  surprises  between 
now  and  the  election  are  going  to  grow, 
because  Nicaragua,  for  example,  is  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  a  successful  election  in 
Salvador,  and  their  efforts  in  support  of  the 
guerrillas  have  grown  tremendously  in  re- 
cent weeks.  Their  officials  have  spoken  to 
their  concern  about  a  successful  election  in 
Salvador  and  what  that  means  in  Nicaragua, 
which  has  postponed  any  election  and  any 
consideration  of  an  election  until  1985. 

Mr.  Fascell.  The  so-called  right-wing 
candidate  in  El  Salvador  is  publicly  cam- 
paigning, is  he  not? 

Secretary  Haig.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fascell.  And  as  far  as  the  guerrilla 
groups  are  concerned,  they  are  still  boycott- 
ing the  electoral  process,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  that  is  the  cur- 
rent assessment  and  I  do  not  anticipate  it 
would  change. 

Mr.  Fascell.  What  is  our  assessment  of 
the  efforts  to  totally  disrupt  the  election  to 
be  held  in  March? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  think 
these  efforts  will  grow.  There  are  some 
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indications  also,  however,  that  it  is  putting  a 
great  burden  on  the  guerrilla  structure, 
because  they  have  to  take  different  kinds  of 
tactics.  They  have  to  get  into  municipal 
areas.  They  have  hit  some  of  the  election 
locations.  They  have  got  records.  They  are 
intimidating  and  blackmailing  potential  vot- 
ers. 

And  I  think  it  is  going  to  have  an  effect, 
which  again  will  give  those  that  are  looking 
for  other  solutions  an  excuse  to  say  the 
election  is  not  meaningful.  The  election  as  a 
process  is  meaningful  and  it  is  important 
that  we  continue  to  support  it.  And  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  conducted  with  credi- 
ble outcomes. 

Mr.  Fascell.  I  can  see  how  people  might 
argue  as  to  how  an  election  should  be  held. 
But  I  cannot  see  how  people  could  argue 
that  an  election  should  be  held. 

What  is  the  status  of  international  ob- 
servers at  this  election? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  we  have  had  a 
rather  encouraging  response  to  the  observ- 
er request  from  Salvador,  which  we  have 
supported.  Great  Britain  has  agreed  to  send 
observers;  18  of  the  OAS  countries  have 
voted  favorably  to  send  observers,  and  not  a 
single  OAS  participating  nation  vetoed 
such  a  proposal.  Some  did  abstain. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


Mr.  Hamilton.  Let  me  come  to  another 
question. 

One  of  your  statements  in  an  interview 
recently  said  that  the  El  Salvadoran  resist- 
ance movement  was  controlled  from  out- 
side. I  don't  know  if  I  quote  you  exactly,  but 
that  is  approximately  right.  Now,  what  do 
you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  mean  by  that  that 
resistance  movement  is  controlled  by  the 
Soviets  or  the  Cubans?  It  is  [Is  it]  controlled 
by  the  Nicaraguans?  Is  it  controlled  by  El 
Salvadorans  located  outside  of  El  Salvador? 
That  statement  can  be  interpreted  a  num- 
ber of  ways,  and  it  is  an  important  one,  at 
least  in  my  attempt  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion and  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Secretary  Haig.  What  I  mean  is  that  the 
operations  of  the  guerrilla  forces  inside 
Salvador  are  controlled  from  external  com- 
mand and  control. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  is  that  external 
control — 

Secretary  Haig.  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  am  not 
going  to  go  into  any  great  detail  other  than 


to  inform  you  that  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee has  been  briefed  and  detailed  this  past 
week  and  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  and 
irrefutable.  The  trouble  with  it  is  when  it  is 
aired  publicly,  it  puts  sources  in  jeopardy, 
which  I  do  not  think  would  be  a  responsible 
thing  for  me  to  do. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  the  trouble  is  when 
it  is  left  as  it  is,  it  is  very  ambiguous  and  the 
ambiguity  occurs  because  you  can  interpret 
that  to  mean  that  it  is  controlled  by  the 
Cubans  or  by  Nicaraguans  or  it  is  controlled 
by  El  Salvadorans,  and  that  makes  a  big 
differnce. 

Secretary  Haig.  It  is  not  controlled  by 
El  Salvadorans. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  not  controlled  by 
them? 

Secretary  Haig.  No. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So  the  command  and 
control  is  controlled  by  foreigners,  then,  in 
the  El  Salvadoran  instance? 

Secretary  Haig.  That  is  correct.  And  of 
course,  when  you  build  a  temple  of  the 
Soviet  Union  versus  Cuba  versus  the  San- 
dinista,  clearly  there  are  differences.  You 
cannot  just  put  a  template  and  say  each  is 
totally  equated  to  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  consistent  pattern  of  a 
heavy  Soviet  involvement  in  the  activities  of 
Cuba  worldwide,  and  conversely  there  are 
also,  I  am  sure,  things  that  Cuba  does  that 
irritates  the  Soviet  Union  from  time  to  time 
because  they  are  a  sovereign  nation,  al- 
though they  get  a  good  bulk  of  their  GNP 
from  Soviet  sufferance. 

Now,  the  same  thing  is  evolving  in  Nica- 
ragua but  probably  in  a  more  nascent  state. 
Nicaragua  is  not  a  rubber  stamp  of  Cuba 
but  it  is  becoming  one  increasingly,  and 
with  every  passing  day  the  pervasive  Cuban 
influence  in  Nicaragua  is  a  source  of  grow- 
ing concern  not  only  to  the  United  States 
but,  even  more  importantly,  to  the 
neighboring  states  bordering  Nicaragua 
who  are  beginning  to  feel,  as  is  El  Salvador, 
this  activity.  Costa  Rica,  for  example. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Secretary. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  one 
comment  that  I  would  prefer  that  you  do 
not  respond  to  because  I  have  two  ques- 
tions I  want  to  ask  you  during  the  time  that  I 
have.  My  comment  is  that  I  hope  that  the 
Caribbean  package  will  come  to  us  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  can  do  a  little  picking  and 
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choosing,  or  if  not,  that  we  can  arrange  it  up 
here  so  that  I  might  do  that  because  I  think 
that  the  whole  economic  package  is  some- 
thing that,  had  it  been  applied  20  years  ago, 
we  probably  wouldn't  be  faced  with  the 
problems  that  we  now  face. 

I  want  to  support  that.  I  have  no  prob- 
lems with  security  assistance  to  the  strug- 
gling democracies  in  the  area.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  story  of  four  elderly  women 
playing  bridge,  talking  most  of  the  time, 
one  trying  to  impress  them  about  her  furs. 
The  second  wanted  to  indicate  that  she  had 
the  best  grandchildren.  The  third  thought 
she  would  get  into  the  topic  of  sex  but  was 
interrupted  by  the  fourth,  who  said  what 
was  was,  let's  drop  it  at  that.  [Laughter] 

And  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  when 
we  talk,  then,  about  security  assistance  to 
countries  other  than  those  struggling  de- 
mocracies, that  we  truly  know  what  was, 
was,  and  what  is,  is,  so  that  we  don't  end  up 
just  providing  the  opportunity  for  more 
people  to  die  in  that  particular  region. 

That  was  the  statement. 


Mr.  Goodling.  And  one  last  question.  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware  that  later  today  we 
are  going  to  consider  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  226,  that  is,  the  Yatron  resolu- 
tion concerning  efforts  to  establish  a  safe 
environment  for  elections  in  El  Salvador. 
Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that  partic- 
ular resolution,  how  you  see  it,  whether  you 
think  it  is  wise?  Do  you  have  any  concerns 
or  thoughts  about  it? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think  anyone 
welcomes  suggestions,  responsible  sug- 
gestions for  how  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
We  have  had  the  position,  taken  the  posi- 
tion of  supporting  President  Duarte  in  his 
approach,  and  that  approach  is  an  aproach 
which  does  not,  as  some  of  the  misinformed 
propaganda  would  suggest,  reject  negotia- 
tions. Not  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  beginning 
he  has  called  for  negotiations.  But  one  of 
the  aspects  that  he  has  insisted  on,  and  I 
think  subjectively  understandably,  is  a  ter- 
mination of  the  violence  as  a  precondition 
for  a  sound  electoral  process.  I  would  say 
there  is  a  nuance  of  difference  between  that 
and  the  resolution  you  are  talking  about  in 
that  area  that  I  would  hope  could  be  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. 


Mr.  Solarz.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  weeks  ago  Presi- 
dent Portillo  made  what  many  of  us  thought 
was  a  very  constructive  and  forthcoming 
speech  in  Managua  in  which  he  offered  to 
use  the  good  offices  of  Mexico  in  an  effort 
to  resolve  the  differences  between  our  own 
country  and  Nicaragua  and  between  our 
own  country  and  Cuba,  as  well  as  to  find  a 
way  to  achieve  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  El  Salvador.33 

As  far  as  I  could  determine,  both  Nicara- 
gua and  Cuba  have  responded  affirmatively 
to  his  offer,  but  I  do  not  believe  our  own 
Government  has  yet  been  heard  from.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  let  us  know 
what  our  response  has  been  to  President 
Portillo's  offer. 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  reference  to  the  resolution  which  will  be 
considered  today,  I  think  we  welcome  any 
constructive  proposal  that  would  offer  hope 
for  resolving  the  problem  in  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua  and  the  hemisphere  at  large 
that  is  responsible,  that  is  built  on  realistic 
and  sound  premises. 

Now  President  Lopez  Portillo's  offer 
seemed  to  me  to  lack  one  fundamental 
ingredient,  and  it  is  an  ingredient,  in- 
cidentally, which  I  raised  with  the  Nicara- 
guan  Foreign  Minister  in  fairly  lengthy 
discussions  and  which  have  been  discussed 
with  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

In  the  smaller  sense,  the  Nicaraguan- 
Salvadoran  sense,  it  is  that  the  parties  who 
wish  to  responsibly  negotiate  a  solution  to 
the  tensions  must  commit  themselves  to  a 
termination  of  the  illegal  activities  which 
are  the  cause  of  the  tensions,  and  unfortu- 
nately that  is  not  directly  dealt  with  in 
President's  Lopez  Portillo's  proposal.  But 
we  will  continue  to  discuss  this  with  our 
Mexican  friends,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
not-too-distant  future. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Are  we  prepared  to  have 
Mexico  serve  as  an  intermediary  between 
ourselves  and  the  Nicaraguans  or  the  Cu- 
bans? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  don't  reject  it  and  I 
don't  accept  it,  though  we  are  perfectly 
capable  of  conducting  such  discussions  our- 
selves. But  if  good  offices  would  help  to 
bridge  a  problem,  why  we  don't  walk  away 
from  that  either. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  will 
undoubtedly  recall,  in  the  spring  of  1979, 


33  See  document  671. 
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the  Salisbury  government,  headed  by  Ian 
Smith,  in  then-Rhodesia,  arranged  for  the 
so-called  internal  settlement  elections  in 
which  the  patriotic  front  refused  to  partici- 
pate on  the  grounds  that  they  felt  they 
could  not  get  a  fair  shake  in  elections  super- 
vised and  organized  by  the  security  forces 
in  that  country. 

Following  the  elections  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  which  by  the  way  we  supported, 
the  British  took  an  initiative  which  un- 
dertook to  bring  the  war  in  Zimbabwe  to  an 
end  through  direct  negotiations  between 
the  patriotic  front  and  the  Salisbury  govern- 
ment. These  negotiations  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  formula  for  bringing  the 
war  to  an  end. 

Do  you  think  that  we  could  support, 
following  the  elections  in  El  Salvador,  a 
comparable  effort  to  achieve  a  negotiated 
resolution  of  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador  in 
which  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  and 
representatives  of  the  forces  fighting  them 
in  the  field  would  attempt  to  sit  down, 
possibly  with  the  help  of  intermediaries,  to 
see  if  a  way  can  be  found  to  resolve  their 
differences  and  bring  the  fighting  to  an 
end? 

And  if  it  worked  in  Zimbabwe,  why 
couldn't  such  an  approach  work  in  El  Sal- 
vador? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  there  are,  of 
course,  very  important  differences,  and  I 
am  sure  you  recognize  that. 

I  think  the  problem  is  to  be  sure,  in 
whatever  we  do,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  the  last 
chapter  of  Zimbabwe  has  not  been  written, 
that  whatever  we  do  we  contribute  to  the 
self-determination  and  the  free  expression 
and  the  popular  choice  of  the  people  of  El 
Salvador. 

And  if  we  remain  faithful  to  that  princi- 
ple, which  is  the  ultimate  of  the  democratic 
principles  and  values  that  you  and  I  both 
espouse,  then  we  are  not  going  to  be  active 
participants  in  the  distribution  of  power 
which  results  in  an  abuse  of  the  interest  of 
the  people,  and  that  has  been  the  problem 
on  this  negotiation  wicket.  You  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do. 

Now  that  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  consider  and  view  positively 
any  formula,  any  arrangement,  which  does 
not  do  violence  to  that  principle. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  said 
in  your  testimony  a  little  bit  earlier  that  the 
preservation  of  a  friendly  government  in  El 
Salvador  is  a  vital  American  interest.  Does 


this  mean  that  if  the  situation  in  El  Salvador 
should  develop  in  such  a  fashion  that  a 
military  victory  on  the  part  of  the  guerrillas 
appears  imminent  that  you  would  favor  the 
introduction  of  American  combat  forces 
into  El  Salvador  in  order  to  prevent  that 
eventuality  from  taking  place? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  not  at  all.  You 
know,  you  talk  about  dialectic  fencing.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  official  of  the  executive 
branch,  Mr.  Solarz,  who  has  suggested  for  a 
moment  that  consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  direct  involvement  of  American  forces 
in  El  Salvador. 

However,  without  exception  people  keep 
asking  and,  let  me  tell  you,  there  are  no 
such  plans  under  consideration.  There  have 
been  none,  and  even  were  the  worst  out- 
come that  you  outlined  to  happen — and  you 
distorted  a  little  bit  what  I  said  about  the 
vital  interest — I  would  not  be  one  who 
would  suggest  for  a  moment  that  if  the 
people  of  El  Salvador,  on  their  own,  with- 
out external  coercion,  without  external  sub- 
version, without  external  command  and 
control,  decided  on  whatever  political  sys- 
tem, whatever  political  system,  that  is  their 
business. 

And  so  long  as  they  do  not  use  that 
system  to  upset  the  norms  of  acceptable 
international  behavior  and  threaten  their 
neighbors,  that  is  their  choice,  and  we  have 
to  support  it. 

Now  I  hope  I  have  answered  your  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Well,  you  really  have  not, 
but  since  my  time  has  expired,  I  am  afraid  I 
have  no  recourse  at  this  time,  but  perhaps 
we  can  pursue  this  at  some  further  point. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Leach.  Well,  I  would  like  to  amplify 
a  bit  on  some  of  Steve's  comments  and  to 
return  briefly  to  the  El  Salvador  issue. 

I  would  like,  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  as  a  Republican,  to  stress  one  issue 
above  all,  and  that  is  that  in  the  last  month 
there  has  been  a  quantum  change  in  the 
American  public  perception  of  our  involve- 
ment in  El  Salvador  and  the  presence  of 
military  advisers.  The  existence  of  advisers 
jeopardizes  bipartisan  support  for  the  Pres- 
ident's foreign  policy.  It  jeopardizes  sup- 
port for  the  party  of  the  President  in  this 
fall's  elections,  and  it  jeopardizes  support 
for  the  Presidency  itself  on  a  whole  spec- 
trum of  issues,  economic  as  well  as  security 
oriented. 

And  on  this  basis,  as  well  as  on  the  basis 
that  many  neutral  observers  believe  that 
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our  approximately  50  advisers  have  served 
a  counterproductive  purpose,  I  cannot 
think  of  a  more  propitious  time  for  their 
withdrawal. 

I  also  cannot  think  of  a  more  propitious 
time  to  welcome,  in  a  very  serious  way,  the 
initiative  of  third  parties  such  as  the  Mex- 
ican President  to  serve  as  neutral  inter- 
mediaries. Our  Government  risks  a  great 
deal  if  we,  too,  lightly  spurn  the  initiative  of 
Mr.  Lopez-Portillo,  especially  on  grounds 
as  you  have  just  outlined  earlier,  that  we 
would  demand  preconditions  for  negotia- 
tions. Preconditions  strike  me  as  being 
nothing  less  than  ridiculous  at  this  point  in 
our  dealings  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Finally,  I  think  it  should  be  very  clear 
that  the  U.S.  Government  today  is  walking 
or  treading  a  very  dangerous  line  with  re- 
gard to  respect  for  the  law  as  it  applies 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution.34  As  you 
know,  a  year  ago,  the  Department  made  it 
very  clear  that  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
did  not  apply  because  our  advisers  were  not 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  involved  in 
conflict.  But  things  have  changed  in  the  last 
year,  and  I  would  just  ask  two  questions. 

What  prospect  is  there  for  withdrawal  of 
our  advisers?  Second,  what  prospect  is 
there  of  serious  consideration  of  the  initia- 
tive offered  by  Mr.  Lopez-Portillo  and, 
third,  if  there  is  no  serious  prospect  of  that 
type  of  negotiation  and  that  type  of  with- 
drawal, I  think  the  administration  should  be 
very  prepared  for  the  Congress  to  insist 
upon  very  strict  compliance  with  the  War 
Powers  Resolution. 

Secretary  Haig.  Mr.  Leach,  I  suppose 
you  have  not  taken  your  time  with  this 
preamble  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you  in 
what  way  you  see  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion violated.  I  think  that  is  important  and 
you  have  not  made  that  clear. 

Mr.  Leach.  Well,  perhaps  I  could  read 
the  War  Powers  Resolution — several  cita- 
tions from  it.  "The  President  is  called  upon 
to  consult  with  Congress  before  the  intro- 
duction of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  hostili- 
ties or  situations  where  imminent  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances."  It  looks  to  me  as  if  hostili- 
ties exist.  It  looks  to  me  as  if,  given  the 
phenomenal  new  activism  of  the  guerrilla 
operations,  that  the  U.S.  forces  could  easily 
be  subjected  to  some  sort  of  terrorist  acts. 

Also,  if  we  look  at  the  activism  of  recent 
events,   it  would   seem   that  perhaps   the 
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situation  has  changed  to  the  extent  that  the 
administration  should  consult  with  Con- 
gress under  the  provisions  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
at  this  juncture  none  of  the  legal  authorities 
with  whom  I  stay  in  constant  touch  would 
share  that  judgment.  It  does  not  deprive 
you  of  your  entitlement  to  make  your 
speech,  but  I  think  50  American  advisers  in 
a  country  that  is  being  plagued  with  exter- 
nal intervention  is  not  an  unreasonable 
measure,  especially  when  one  looks  at  the 
ground  rules  under  which  they  have  been 
operating  and  continue  to  operate  and,  I 
must  add,  most  successfully. 

As  you  know,  we  have  shifted  the  burden 
of  incountry  activity  increasingly  to  external 
training  and  we  have  Salvadoran  forces  in 
our  installations  today  in  large  numbers 
receiving  the  kind  of  training  which  we 
believe  is  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
people  and  responsible  government  to  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  Leach.  Let  me  ask  in  return,  do  you 
really  think  that  50  people  are  making  much 
difference  for  all  the  risks  and  liabilities  that 
are  attendant  with  them?  We  now  have 
identified  so  closely  with  the  El  Salvadoran 
Government  that  we  are  partially  consid- 
ered in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  have  inter- 
vened in  a  colonialist  fashion.  We  have 
identified  to  the  point  of  being  pointed  out 
as  complicitous  of  human  rights  violations. 

Is  that  risk  worth  taking  for  what  50 
people  can  do? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  know  what  is  right  and  not  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  may  think,  although  it 
is  important  that  we  try  to  influence  their 
judgment  constructively  and  do  what  is 
right,  Mr.  Leach.  And  I  hope  that  that  will 
be  your  advocacy  as  well. 

Now  you  can  differ  with  me  or  with  the 
executive  branch  on  determining  what  is 
right,  and  that  is  your  privilege  and  your 
responsibility,  but  I  have  an  equal  responsi- 
bility, and  that  is  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
share  the  judgment  you  have  premised  your 
question  with. 

Mr.  Leach.  So  you  do  not  see  an  early 
withdrawal  of  our  advisers? 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Leach.  Well,  I  am  saddened. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  advise  that  there  is  a  rollcall  in  process 
and  we  probably  have  time  for  only  one  or 
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two  more  questions.  I  really  apologize  to 
the  members,  particularly  the  lower  bench, 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions.  Perhaps  we  could  have  the  Sec- 
retary back  at  some  future  date  to  continue 
the  meeting. 

Secretary  Haig.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  members,  and  even  if  some  would 
like  to  in  the  next  week  or  two  meet  infor- 
mally, those  who  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  ask  questions,  I  am  happy  to  do  that. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  Well,  we  will  con- 
tinue with  the  questions  and  try  to  arrange 
another  date  and  begin  where  we  stopped. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  feel  rather  disap- 
pointed myself,  looking  at  the  remaining 
agenda.  [Laughter] 

Chairman  Zablocki.  Mr.  Secretary,  we 
call  upon  Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Studds.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  lay  upon 
you  what  you  refer  to  as  three  inquisitorial 
burdens,  or  what  I  would  have  called  ques- 
tions. I  would  like  to  get  at — 

Secretary  Haig.  You  see,  that's  why  you 
never  get  quoted  in  your  staff  meetings. 
[Laughter] 

Mr.  Studds.  You  have  to  be  very  careful 
about  these  things.  I  would  like  to  get  at,  if  I 
can,  your  perception  of  what  is  going  on  in 
El  Salvador,  perhaps  by  way  of  calling  on 
Mr.  Solarz'  attempts  to  do  so  and  Mr. 
Leach's  as  well. 

You  in  your  testimony  today  have  re- 
ferred to  the  foreign  components  of  com- 
mand and  control  with  respect  to  rebel 
military  operations  in  El  Salvador.  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  others,  I  think,  were  trying  to 
get  how  broadly  important  you  think  that  is 
with  respect  to  events  as  a  whole  within  El 
Salvador. 

I  want  to  know  how  you  perceive  the 
opposition  in  that  nation  to  its  current 
Government.  In  other  words,  if  there  were 
no  Cuba  and  if  there  were  no  Soviet  Union, 
would  there  still  be  a  revolution  in  El  Sal- 
vador? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  think,  Mr. 
Studds,  there  has  been  one  revolution  in 
the  sense  that  over  an  extended  period — 
and  this  is  not  uncommon  throughout  a 
number  of  Latin  American  republics — and  I 
think  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  there  have 
been  a  continuing  dynamic  evolution  of 
political  events  and  affairs,  but  if  we  take, 
for  example,  the  early  1970's  in  El  Salvador, 
where  President  Duarte  along  at  that  time 


with  the  current  Social  Democratic  leader, 
Ungo,  were  elected  successfully  and  again 
the  pluralistic  desires  of  the  people  were 
cast  aside  and  junta  arrangement — a  milita- 
ry government — was  imposed. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Ungo  came  in  what 
we  call  a  temporary  compromise,  which  is 
moving,  I  think,  constructively  in  the  direc- 
tion of  pluralism.  Now  the  question  is,  did 
they  or  are  we  going  to  continue  to  favor 
that  pluralistic  outcome? 

Mr.  Studds.  That  was  not  the  question. 

Secretary  Haig.  Or  are  we  going  to 
espouse  policies  which  would  introduce  to- 
talitarianism? 

Mr.  Studds.  That  was  not  my  question. 
That  is  your  question.  My  question  is  if 
there  were  no  Cuba  and  no  Soviet  Union  on 
the  face  of  the  Earth  today,  in  your  judg- 
ment would  there  still  be  a  revolution  in  El 
Salvador  nonetheless? 

Secretary  Haig.  My  answer  to  that 
question  was  there  has  been  that  kind  of  a 
revolution  and  I  think  the  results  of  that 
would  increasingly  succeed.  In  other  words, 
that  there  would  be  free  elections.  There 
would  be  a  presidential  election  subse- 
quently, and  there  would  be  a  democratic 
government  in  El  Salvador. 

The  disruption  of  that  process  comes 
from  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Does  that 
answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Studds.  No,  it  does  not.  I  might 
have  come  to  another  question  that  it  would 
have  been  an  answer  to,  but  that  does  not. 

President  Lopez-Portillo  said  in  his 
speech  that  the  Central  American  and  Car- 
ibbean revolutions  are,  above  all,  "the 
struggles  of  poor  and  oppressed  people  to 
live  better.  To  say  they  are  something  else 
and  to  act  as  if  they  were  is  counterproduc- 
tive. You  finish  up  achieving  what  you  want- 
ed to  avoid."  That  is  a  quote  from  the 
President  of  Mexico  and  it  was  to  that 
assessment  that  I  really  wanted  your  reac- 
tion. 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  really  avoid  like 
the  plague  making  public  assessments  of 
the  heads  of  state  of  friendly  governments.  I 
have  known  Lopez-Portillo  for  some  time.  I 
consider  him  both  a  constructive  force  in 
the  hemisphere  and  a  good  friend  of  the 
United  States  and,  therefore,  I  am  not 
going  to  engage  in  nitpicking  him  with 
extracted  quotes. 

Mr.  Studds.  I  did  not  ask  you  to  nitpick. 

Let  me  try  one  other  thing. 
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Secretary  Haig.  I  might  have  been  driv- 
en in  that  direction,  Mr.  Studds,  quite  possi- 
bly. 

Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Solarz  referred  to  your 
words,  I  believe  you  said,  of  the  situation  in 
El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  is  of  vital  interest 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Leach  and  others 
pursued  that  as  well. 

I  want  to  know  just  how  vital  you  think  it 
is.  You  referred  to  the  lessons  of  history 
and  you  also  at  one  point  mentioned  Viet- 
nam and  I  will,  because  of  time,  refrain 
from  expressing  my  fear  about  this  particu- 
lar President  of  the  United  States  drawing 
any  lessons  from  the  history  that  he  seems 
to  recall  of  Vietnam. 

But  let  me  ask  you  to  what  extent,  if 
any — 

Secretary  Haig.  Were  you  there,  Mr. 
Studds,  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Studds.  No.  I  was  here  trying  to  get 
us  out  of  there. 

Secretary  Haig.  Where  were  you  at  the 
time,  just  for  my  own  personal  interest. 

Mr.  Studds.  Where  was  I  when? 

Secretary  Haig.  During  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

Mr.  Studds.  Which  particular  part  of  it? 

Secretary  Haig.  Start  to  finish. 

Mr.  Studds.  That,  unfortunately,  is  how 
I  got  myself  in  my  current  mess.  I  ran  for 
this  institution  because  I  thought  it  was  a 
tragic  error. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  recall  that,  yes,  all 
right. 

Mr.  Studds.  I  am  hopefully  not  about  to 
see  the  same  error  repeated.  The  question 
is  this:  To  what  extent,  if  any,  do  you 
perceive  the  national  security  of  this  coun- 
try—of our  country — imperiled  by  the 
events  in  Central  America? 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  Mr.  Studds,  we 
are  not  talking  about  prestige.  That  is  not 
the  question  of  vital  interest. 

I  think  we  are  talking  about  the  strategic 
significance  of  a  region  and  that  is  what  I 
referred  to  in  the  earlier  question.  That 
region,  in  unfriendly  hands  or  in  the  hands 
of  governments  that  were  influenced  by 
Marxist-Leninist  direction  from  Moscow 
through  Cuba,  would  be  a  very  serious 
threat  to  the  American  people. 

But,  you  know,  if  you  look  worldwide  at 
the  refugee  movement  over  the  past  5  or  6 


years,  where  have  the  host  of  refugees  come 
from?  They  have  come  from  Communist 
Marxist-Leninist  repression  and  I  hope  you 
have  given  careful  thought  to  the  impact  of 
totalitarian  regimes  in  this  hemisphere  and 
especially  in  Central  America,  where  today 
we  have  an  unprecedented  flow  of  immigra- 
tion. 

Now  I  think  that  is  something  American 
people  understand  and  especially  American 
legislators  with  local  constituencies  for 
whom  they  must  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Studds.  Well,  I  will  try  to  think 
about  that  if  you  promise  to  think  about 
what  my  question  was.  You  almost  made  me 
forget  it. 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  if  I  could  do  that, 
then  I  have  been  very  clever  today. 

Mr.  Studds.  The  question  had  to  do 
with  national  security  and  not  prestige  and 
not  illegal  immigrants. 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  that  is  a  vital  aspect 
of  national  security,  clearly.  I  am  talking 
about  the  geostrategic  location,  the  trade 
routes,  the  control. 

Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Leach's  point,  if  I  un- 
derstood it,  is  that  if  you  believe  that  the 
security  of  the  Nation  is  threatened  by  the 
events  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  then 
obviously,  as  the  President  of  this  Nation  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  this  Nation,  there  is 
virtually  no  limit  to  the  steps  that  one  will 
take  in  order  to  protect  what  is  perceived  to 
be  a  threat  to  our  national  security. 

Secretary  Haig.  Well,  I  don't  know  that 
I  would  like  to  put  it  in  the  terms  of  there 
being  virtually  no  limits  to  steps  that  would 
be  taken.  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  portray  the  impera- 
tives that  are  associated  with  vital  interest  in 
terms  of  what  are  the  most  prudent  and 
most  likely  to  succeed  steps  that  can  be 
realistically  taken. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  The  Chair  will  have 
to  close  this  meeting,  Mr.  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  has  exceeded  his  time  by  15  min- 
utes and  we  have  a  rollcall.  I  am  tempted  to 
close  this  meeting  as  some  of  the  TV 
dramas  close. 

The  continuation  of  the  second  serial  of 
this  hearing  will  be  scheduled  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  and  hold  your  breath  until 
that  date.  The  committee  stands  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  (Enders)  Before 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
March  3,  1982" 

Radio  Marti 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.36 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back  before  the 
committee  in  support  of  this  important  bill. 

Perhaps  in  presenting  the  proposal,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  could  start  with  Cuban  society 
itself.  Cuba  is  not  a  country  like  other 
countries.  There  have  been  improvements 
in  social  and  health  services  over  the  last  20 
years,  but  they  are  perhaps  much  less  im- 
pressive than  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
country  like  that. 

The  economy,  which  is  organized  in  a 
familiar  Soviet  command  model,  has  regis- 
tered a  general  failure.  Despite  growing 
Soviet  assistance  in  sales  of  oil  at  low  prices 
and  purchases  of  sugar  at  high  prices — and 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  whole  Soviet  aid 
effort  is  the  equivalent  of  about  one-quarter 
of  the  GNP  of  Cuba — per  capita  income  has 
been  stagnant  and  steadily  falling  relative  to 
much  of  Latin  America.  Yet  Cuba  projects 
power  in  the  world.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
subsidizing  it  with  about  $3  billion  in  eco- 
nomic aid,  and  last  year  alone  gave  it  some 
66,000  tons  of  military  equipment  and  war 
supplies. 

With  this  kind  of  assistance  Cuba's 
Armed  Forces  are  stronger  than  any  other 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  other  than  the 
United  States.  It  has  40,000  soldiers  in 
Africa,  dominates  2  countries  there,  does  in 
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Africa  for  the  Soviet  Union  what  the  Gurkha 
mercenaries  did  for  19th  century  England. 
In  Central  America,  Cuba  is  attempting  to 
unite  the  left  and  is  committed  to  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  established  governments, 
and  it  maintains  no  less  than  1 ,800  to  2,000 
military  and  security  personnel  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
have  here  is  a  would-be  foreign  policy  giant 
allied  to  an  economic  pygmy  whose  peoples 
have  had  to  sacrifice  all  hope  for  a  rising 
standard  of  living  to  foreign  advantages. 

Most  countries  cannot  overcommit  to 
state  interests  in  a  manner  of  this  sort 
because  the  people  force  them  to  address 
the  people's  concerns.  But  Cubans  lack  the 
means  to  hold  their  government  accounta- 
ble. 

The  proposal  that  we  discuss  today — 
Radio  Marti — is  intended  to  supply  what 
the  Cuban  public  is  missing:  Reliable  news 
about  Cuban  life,  features,  sports,  and  en- 
tertainment that  are  alternatives  to  those 
offered  by  a  government  that  rules  not  for 
the  people  but  for  itself. 

This  is  not  a  proposal  to  tell  the  Cuban 
people  about  the  United  States.  The  Voice 
of  America,  whose  charter  is  international 
news  and  American  features  and  culture, 
already  does  that.  It  can  be  heard  in  Span- 
ish. So  also  can  Florida  radio  stations 
broadcasting  in  Spanish  to  Cuban-Ameri- 
cans. These  stations  can  tell  Cubans  much 
about  us,  but  they  are  not  a  good  source  of 
information  about  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba 
itself. 

Nor  is  this  a  project  to  incite  Cubans  to 
revolt  against  their  own  society.  There  is 
provocation  enough  in  the  redistributed 
poverty,  in  the  depressing  austerity,  in  the 
unemployment  and  underemployment  of 
educated  Cubans,  in  the  rigid  regimenta- 
tion and  in  Castro's  speeches  that  only 
further  sacrifice  life  ahead.  But  it  would  be 
immoral  and  irresponsible  to  attempt  to  set 
a  people  against  a  government  that 
monopolizes  the  means  of  coercion. 

This  radio  is  a  proposal  to  give  Cubans 
the  means  they  now  lack  to  know  what  kind 
of  society  has  been  imposed  on  them,  to 
have  a  source  of  news  and  entertainment 
that  is  not  manipulated  by  the  state,  to  find 
out  what  is  really  happening  in  their  coun- 
try, why  so  many  have  gone  off  to  foreign 
military  duty,  not  always  to  return,  and  what 
the  state  does  with  the  wealth  of  the  Cuban 
people. 

The  radio,  like  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  before  it,  is  intended  gradual- 
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ly  to  earn  its  audience  through  its  special 
sensitivity  to  needs  the  state  ignores.  It  will 
speak  to  young  people  of  the  sports  and 
music  they  love.  It  will  speak  to  adults  of  the 
great  Cuban  and  Hispanic-American  herit- 
age they  admire,  which  so  often  the  state 
denatures.  And  it  will  give  news  on  whose 
probity  listeners  can  rely. 

We  know  that  in  Eastern  Europe  it  took 
years  to  earn  an  audience.  Litde  by  litde 
that  audience  expanded.  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope now  has  perhaps  70  percent  of  the 
Polish  radio  audience.  Can  there  be  any  real 
doubt  that  the  changes  of  the  last  decade 
would  have  occurred  without  that  trust- 
worthy, humane  outside  contact? 

Our  proposal  is  thus  to  begin  a  sustained 
effort  over  many  years  to  help  the  Cubans 
know  more  about  their  country  and  thus  to 
hold  the  government  accountable  in  ways 
that  it  is  not  possible  now  to  do. 

People  say  to  us  would  it  not  be  better  to 
negotiate  with  the  Cubans;  or  it  is  not  like 
us  to  engage  in  propaganda;  or  then  Cuban 
countermeasures  will  hurt  us  too  much. 

Well,  we  have  tried  to  talk  with  Cuba  in 
the  past,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  rule  out 
trying  it  again.  But  I  have  to  say  that  the 
record  is  daunting. 

In  1977  we  started  talking  seriously  to 
the  Cubans,  saying  we  wanted  to  create 
conditions  in  which  the  legacy  of  the  past — 
the  embargo,  political  tension— could  be 
overcome.  We  suggested  a  gradual  with- 
drawal of  the  more  than  20,000  Cuban 
troops  from  Angola.  After  all,  we  said,  the 
civil  war  was  over.  The  need  for  foreign 
intervention  was  difficult  to  argue.  But 
while  we  talked,  Cuba  went  into  Ethiopia. 

Conversations  continued.  In  mid- 1978 
Cuba  launched  upon  an  aggressive  strategy 
in  Central  America,  uniting  the  left  parties 
first  of  Nicaragua,  then  of  El  Salvador,  then 
of  Guatemala,  committing  them  to  the  de- 
struction of  established  governments.  Talks 
went  on.  In  1980,  while  we  were  still  talk- 
ing, Castro  turned  the  desire  of  many  of  his 
countrymen  to  flee  Cuba  into  a  hostile  act 
against  the  United  States — the  Mariel  boat- 
lift. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  wrong  to  talk  to 
adversaries.  Often  it  is  only  prudent.  But 
what  counts  is  not  the  medium  but  the 
message  in  this  case.  Talks  cannot  be  a 
complete  Cuban  policy  any  more  than  dip- 
lomatic exchanges  are  a  complete  Soviet  or 
Polish  policy.  Diplomacy  enables  us  to  talk 
to  the  government.  We  must  also  talk  to  the 
people. 


Others  ask  should  we  be  associated  with 
propaganda?  No;  we  should  not  be  as- 
sociated with  propaganda.  We  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  attracting  an  audience  in  Cuba  if  we 
offer  them  propaganda.  If  there  are  false 
reports  on  the  radio,  the  listeners  will  react. 
If  false  reports  continue,  they  will  turn  off. 
Only  by  respecting  its  audience  can  a  proj- 
ect like  this  succeed. 

So  it  must  be  the  creature  of  no  political 
tendency,  of  no  action  group,  of  no  vested 
interest.  We  have  acquired  experience  in 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  of 
how  to  do  that,  even  though,  as  we  all  know, 
the  beginnings  were  indeed  difficult. 

Cuba  has  threatened  to  retaliate  against 
Radio  Marti  by  interference  against  U.S. 
broadcasters,  but  Cuba  was  already  causing 
serious  interference  in  the  1960's  and  has 
been  interfering  more  and  more  in  recent 
years. 

In  1979,  when  the  United  States  was 
trying  hard  to  improve  relations  with  Cuba, 
Havana  announced  plans  for  several  new 
radio  transmitters,  including  two  500-kilo- 
watt  stations.  That  is  10  times  the  power  of 
the  largest  U.S.  station.  These  transmitters, 
including  two  very  large  units  believed 
ready  for  use  now  or  soon,  could  cause 
extensive  interference  in  the  United  States. 
Should  such  interference  become  deliber- 
ate and  promiscuous,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  consider  appropriate  action, 
possibly  including  "fast-track"  regulatory 
procedures  so  that  affected  stations  can 
increase  power  or  change  frequencies  when 
targeted. 

The  Congress  may  wish  to  consider 
some  form  of  compensation  for  stations 
affected  by  additional  aggressive  interfer- 
ence should  all  else  fail. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  difficult  to  contem- 
plate increased  expenditures  in  a  year  of 
budgetary  cutbacks.  The  $10  million  in 
startup  costs  for  Radio  Marti  are  expected 
to  come  from  reprograming  of  already  bud- 
geted funds  and  not  represent  an  increase 
in  fiscal  year  1982  appropriations.  Sub- 
sequent years  should  cost  somewhat  less. 
Experts  believe  this  is  a  lean  budget.  We 
believe  it  is  a  relatively  low  cost,  low  risk 
way  to  reach  the  Cuban  people. 

To  assist  the  administration  in  formulat- 
ing its  plan  for  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  a 
Presidential  Commission  was  established 
last  September.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission were  appointed  in  mid-January. 
They  include  F.  Clifton  WTiite,  who  is  here 
today  and  I  understand  will  testify  before 
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you  tomorrow,  is  the  Chairman,  as  well  as 
former  Senator  from  Florida,  Richard 
Stone,  and  Jorge  L.  Mas,  among  others. 

As  a  result  of  its  first  two  meetings,  the 
Commission  has  strongly  endorsed  the  con- 
cept of  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  as  well 
as  much  of  the  preparatory  work  already 
undertaken  by  various  agencies  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Specifically,  the  Commission  has  recom- 
mended that  broadcasting  to  Cuba  be  un- 
dertaken by  an  independent,  nonprofit  en- 
tity, Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  Inc., 
which  will  operate  Radio  Marti  in  much  the 
same  way  that  RFE/RL,  Inc.,  now  operates 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  Inc.,  has 
already  been  incorporated  as  a  preliminary 
step.  Proposed  legislation  introduced  be- 
fore this  committee  authorizes  support  for 
it  under  the  oversight  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  pending  the  designation  of  an  appro- 
priate oversight  agency,  presumably  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 

The  Commission  recommends  that 
Radio  Marti  be  operated  by  RBC,  Inc.,  as  a 
medium-wave  AM  50-kilowatt  station  in  ac- 
cordance with  domestic  and  international 
regulations. 

The  Presidential  Commission  at  yester- 
day's public  session  heard  statements  from 
various  broadcasting  associations.  I  un- 
derstand they  will  testify  separately  before 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Radio  Marti  is  designed 
to  respond  to  a  basic  human  need:  The 
need  to  have  access  to  information  on 
events  and  policies  that  effect  the  lives  of 
individuals.  Freedom  of  information  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  here,  a  fundamental 
freedom  recognized  by  every  responsible 
individual  and  government  in  the  world. 

This  right  has  been  consistently  denied 
to  the  Cuban  people  since  Castro  came  to 
power  in  1959.  Radio  Marti  will  help  fill  this 
longstanding  information  gap. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  a 
Communist  state,  it  will  be  quite  easy  to 
know  just  how  much  Radio  Marti  can  affect 
the  lives  of  Cubans.  For  those  of  us  who 
have  not  lived  in  a  Communist  state,  it  is  an 
opportunity  to  offer  hope  and  the  means  to 
make  informed  judgments  on  the  actions  of 
their  own  governments.  For  a  people  bot- 
tled up  in  a  system  of  oppression  they  did 
not  seek  and  cannot  remove,  that  can  be 
precious. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Document  675 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Briefing  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Haig),  New  York,  March 
6,  1982" 

U.S. -Mexican  Discussions 
on  the  Situation  in 
Central  America 

Secretary  Haig.  First,  I  want  to  just 
briefly  review  the  character  of  the  discus- 
sions I've  had  with  Foreign  Secretary 
Castaneda  of  Mexico,  and  then  submit  my- 
self to  your  questions. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  the  first 
occasion  that  I've  had  to  discuss  with  Secre- 
tary Castaneda  the  recent  proposals  of  Pres- 
ident Lopez  Portillo  on  the  Central  Ameri- 
can crisis  and  the  proposals  that  he  made 
recently  in  a  speech  at  Managua. 

I  used  the  occasion  to  thank  Secretary 
Castaneda  for  Mexico's  warm  support  for 
President  Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin  initia- 
tive, support  that  was  prompt  and 
forthcoming  following  the  President's  re- 
cent speech. 

We  used  the  occasion  to  have  a  wide  tour 
de  horizon  of  global  and  regional  questions 
and,  most  importantly  of  course,  the  situa- 
tion in  Central  America. 

During  the  meeting  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  firsthand  and  in  detail  from  the 
Secretary  Mexico's  peace  plan  for  the  Cen- 
tral American  region. 

We  talked  about  current  U.S.  relations 
with  Nicaragua,  with  Cuba,  in  light  of  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Portillo's  proposals,  and  I  reit- 
erated the  necessity  for  both  to  stop  arming 
insurgents  in  the  hemisphere. 

As  you  know,  one  area  of  concern  we  had 
with  our  understanding  of  President  Lopez 
Portillo's  proposals  was  their  failure  to 
grapple  very  directly  with  the  issue  of  Nica- 
raguan  involvement  in  El  Salvador.  We  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  at  length  and 


37  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
87,  March  8,  1982;  also  printed  in  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  May  1982,  pp.  68-71.  Secretary 
Haig  was  in  New  York  to  meet  with  Mexican 
Foreign  Minister  Jorge  Castaeda  de  la  Rosa.  The 
press  briefing  was  held  at  the  U.N.  Plaza  Hotel 
beginning  at  3:20  p.m. 
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to   review   possible   modifications    to    the 
Mexican  approach. 

I  visualize  in  the  period  ahead  these 
discussions  will  continue.  For  example,  I 
will  meet  again  next  weekend  here  in  New 
York  with  Secretary  Castaneda. 

I,  of  course,  expressed  our  hope  that  the 
Mexican  Government  will  support  the  elec- 
tions in  El  Salvador  later  this  month. 

We  discussed  in  some  detail  next  week's 
meeting  of  the  Nassau  Four  who  are  as- 
sociated with  the  Caribbean  Basin  initia- 
tive.38 After  many  meetings  with  Mr. 
Castaneda,  starting  with  the  very  earliest 
period  of  President  Reagan's  administra- 
tion— and,  incidentally,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  spoke  to  the  President  in  California 
this  morning  just  before  this  meeting,  re- 
ceived his  guidance  on  the  position  that  we 
would  take  with  respect  to  the  Mexican 
proposals,  and  they  were,  of  course,  reflect- 
ed in  my  discussions. 

As  is  always  the  case,  I  have  developed  a 
very  close  and  I  think  frank  and  constructive 
relationship  with  Mr.  Castaneda  as  has 
President  Reagan  with  President  Lopez 
Portillo.  We  very  much  appreciate  the  rela- 
tionship that  has  been  established  between 
our  two  governments  even  though  on  some 
issues  we  differ,  not  the  least  of  which  is  one 
I  just  discussed  with  respect  to  interven- 
tionism. 

I  do  feel  that  our  meeting  resulted  in  a 
greater  convergence  of  view  on  this  very 
difficult  subject,  and  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing these  discussions  in  the  period 
ahead  with  the  view  towards  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  this  very  dangerous — and  increas- 
ingly so — problem. 

I  think  I've  said  enough  now.  I  welcome 
your  questions. 

Q.  Commander  Wheelock,  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua  is  in 
town,  and  he  reiterated  in  Washington  two 
days  ago  his  willingness  to  meet  with  the 
State  Department  to  go  over  the  peace  plan 
and  their  problems. 

Can  you  respond  to  that  offer? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  it's  too  early  to 
say.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  we  made 
some  proposals  as  early  as  last  August  to 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  with  the  view 
toward  arriving  at  a  negotiated  settlement 
to  the  difficulties- in  the  region.39 


38  A  reference  to  the  forthcoming  meeting  with 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Canada,  Mexico,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Colombia;  see  ibid.,  pp.  64-68. 

39  Regarding  the  1981  discussions,  see  Wash- 
ington Post,  December  10,  1981,  p.  Al. 


Some  of  the  aspects  of  that  proposal 
were  contained  in  President  Lopez  Portil- 
lo's  Managua  speech.  The  area  that  con- 
cerned us  the  most  was  the  one  that  did  not 
address  in  specific  terms  Nicaraguan  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvador  which  we  feel  is  an 
essential  and  primary  aspect  of  a  negotiated 
solution. 

After  those  initial  discussions  by  Mr. 
Enders  in  Managua  in  August,  we  commu- 
nicate^ some  further  details  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  Unfortunately,  the  re- 
sponse we  received  was  neither  encourag- 
ing nor  forthcoming. 

Dependent  on  how  the  talks  go  with  our 
Mexican  friends,  and  perhaps  next  weekend 
and  in  the  period  following  that,  we'll  see 
where  they  lead. 

Q;  Mr.  Secretary,  a  couple  of  questions, 
please.  If  the  Mexicans  work  in  some  phra- 
seology that  would  accommodate  what  you 
regard  as  critical — the  cessation  of  the  flow 
of  arms  to  the  El  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
through  Nicaragua — would  the  United 
States  then  be  prepared  to  pick  up  the 
Mexican  proposal  of  looking  for  a  negoti- 
ated solution?  That  would  be  the  first  ques- 
tion. 

And  the  second  one:  Does  your  very 
presence  here,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  your 
meeting  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Mex- 
ico indicate  a  desire  at  this  point  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  to  try  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  El  Salvador  crisis  through  a 
negotiated  solution? 

Secretary  Haig.  First,  let  me  suggest  to 
you  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  from  the  outset  of  this 
situation  to  attempt  to  find  solutions  which 
would  be  the  product  of  peaceful  negotia- 
tions. Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
That  has  been  the  underlying  premise  of 
everything  the  President  has  done. 

With  respect  to  the  details  you  asked 
about  in  the  Lopez  Portillo  plan,  I  think  it's 
too  early  to  say  beyond  the  general  observa- 
tion that  the  exchanges  we  had  here  this 
afternoon  were  encouraging  and  brought 
that  process  forward.  In  other  words,  they 
were  positive.  But  there  are  still  many  un- 
certainties that  have  to  be  refined,  and  I 
don't  think  the  place  to  refine  them  is  in  the 
public  venue. 

Q,  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Guiterrez,  the  Nic- 
araguan who  is  now  in  the  Mexican  Embas- 
sy in  El  Salvador,  is  he  or  is  he  not  an  agent 
who  was  assisting  the  rebels? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  there's  been  a 
number   of  statements   made,   and   I   un- 
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demand  one  made  at  1  o'clock  today  by  the 
Salvadoran  President,  President  Duarte,  on 
this  subject,  and  I'd  just  as  soon  let  those 
statements  stand  and  run  their  course. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  with  Mr.  Castaneda 
the  status  of  this  person  who  you  pointed 
out  as  being  evidence — 

Secretary  Haig.  We  had  an  exchange  of 
views  on  it,  and,  as  I  say,  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  locally.  Since  the  local  authori- 
ties— those  on  the  ground,  whatever  their 
point  of  view — seem  to  be  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable, I  would  leave  it  right  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  before  Con- 
gress, though,  that  he  was  an  agent,  he  was 
aiding  the  rebels.  Is  that  true  or  not? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  said  we  had  the  re- 
port that  there  was  a  Nicaraguan  involved  in 
the  insurgency  in  Salvador,  and  that  he  had 
been  captured.  And  that  is  true. 

Q.  Is  that  report  false,  though,  now? 

Secretary  Haig.  No.  I  believe  it  is  true. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  at  the 
time  on  Thursday  that  this  gentleman — the 
Nicaraguan  or  the  student,  rebel,  or  what- 
ever— that  he  had  already  escaped,  or  had 
that  not  yet  been  brought  to  your  attention? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  the  circum- 
stances— and  whether  you  would  describe  it 
as  escape  or  whatever — I  will  leave  to  those 
who  were  on  the  ground,  eyewitnesses.  I 
think  there  was  some  further  information 
put  out  on  that  today,  and  I'm  sure  there 
will  be  in  the  days  ahead. 

Q.  The  fact  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment is  currently  harboring  this  man,  as  you 
have  pointed  out  as  the  Nicaraguan  infiltra- 
tor, certainly  we  can  take  that  as  evidence 
that  we  and  the  Mexican  Government  are 
very  far  apart  on  any  sort  of  agreement  with 
regard  to  this  issue,  aren't  we? 

Secretary  Haig.  With  regard  to  what 
issue? 

Q.  With  regard  to  how  to  solve  the  crisis 
in  El  Salvador  if  you  take  as  evidence  the 
fact  that  you  can't  even  seem  to  agree  with 
the  Mexicans  on  who  this  man  is  or  what  he 
is. 

Secretary  Haig.  Wait  a  minute.  That's 
your  interpretation  of  the  situation;  it  is  not 
mine.  As  I  say,  this  is  a  question  for  the 
Salvadoran  authorities — who  are  involved 
in  the  capture  of  this  fellow  and  the  Mex- 
ican authorities  who  have  given  him  ref- 
uge— to  clarify  in  the  hours  and  weeks 
ahead,  and  I'm  sure  they  will. 


Do  not  always  assume  that  events  of  that 
kind  represent  full  cognizance  by  the 
authorities  involved  on  either  side.  Just  let 
the  facts  shake  out. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  Byrd  had  a 
press  conference  today  and  called  for  ad- 
vance congressional  approval  before  any 
troops  were  sent  to  El  Salvador. 

What's  the  administration's  view  on  that 
resolution  that  he  is  going  to  propose  on 
Monday? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  wasn't  aware  of  it.  I 
think  we  have  a  War  Powers  Act  which  is  a 
very,  very  impressive  and  rather  complete 
set  of  constraints  on  the  executive  branch 
with  respect  to  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
combat  forces  anywhere  in  the  world. 

But  I  do  not  find  it  particularly  relevant 
because,  as  I  have  said  and  as  the  President 
has  said  repeatedly,  there  are  no  plans,  I 
know  of  no  one  in  the  executive  branch 
who's  made  such  proposals,  that  would 
involve  the  direct  intervention  of  American 
forces  in  this  hemisphere. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  understand  what 
the  Mexicans  are  saying,  their  number  one 
priority  is  for  more  talking  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  which  they  feel  is 
basic  to  the  settlement  of  the  problem  in 
the  region. 

There  was  one  meeting  of  yourself  and  a 
Cuban  official  in  Mexico  City.40  Are  you 
willing  to  take  the  discussions  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  further,  either 
using  Mexico  as  an  intermediary  or  without 
an  intermediary? 

Secretary  Haig.  Mr.  Oberdorfer,  I  think 
it's  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  President 
initiated  the  talks  that  took  place  between 
the  Vice  President  and  myself  in  Mexico 
City,  that  his  policy,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
Polish  crisis  as  well,  is  to  maintain  commu- 
nication and  contact.  Indeed,  in  times  of 
crisis  and  increased  tension,  such  communi- 
cation becomes  more,  rather  than  less,  im- 
portant. I  don't  see  any  change  in  that 
policy  of  President  Reagan  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead. 

I  haven't  answered  your  question,  and 
I'm  not  going  to.  I  don't  mean  to  be  cute, 
Don.  I  just  think  the  way  and  how  communi- 
cations will  be  conducted  are  matters  which 
are  best  left  without  a  lot  of  public  hoopla. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  of  Congressmen 
and  other  officials  in  the  United  States  that 


40  On  the  talks  between  Haig  and  Cuban  Vice 
President  Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez,  see  New  York 
Times,  January  28,  1982,  p.  A4. 
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have  said  that  your  charge  of  Nicaraguan 
and  Cuban  involvement  in  El  Salvador  is 
cover  for  the  continued  aid  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  for  the  junta. 

Can  you  offer  any  shred  of  evidence  of 
the  Nicaraguan  arms  shipments  and  Cuban 
involvement? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  I  again  would 
refer  you  to  the  very  knowledgeable  state- 
ments— and  they  were  bipartisan  state- 
ments— made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Intelligence  Commit- 
tees who  were  briefed  this  past  week  on  this 
subject — in  the  case  of  the  Senate,  it  was 
Senator  Goldwater,  and  I  think  in  the  case 
of  the  House,  Representative  Bolen  [Bo- 
land]  a  Democrat — that  this  evidence  was 
substantial  and  persuasive. 

Q,  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is? 

Secretary  Haig.  What  would  you  do 
with  it? 

Q,  Sir,  you  told  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  the  other  day  you  were 
releasing  some  information  soon  to  back  up 
the  U.S.  accusations  regarding  Cuban  in- 
volvement and  Nicaraguan  involvement.  Is 
that  still  coming?  Will  that  be  made  public 
soon? 

Secretary  Haig.  We're  preparing  a 
briefing  now,  and  I  looked  at  the  dry  run  of 
it  yesterday  and  felt  that  it  needed  some 
improvement.  I  hope  it  will  be  delivered  by 
Wednesday  of  next  week,  possibly  as  early 
as  Tuesday — maybe  even  Monday. 

I  want  to  see  it  again.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  Mr.  Casey  and  the  Director  of  DIA  are 
very  comfortable  that  we  are  not  subjecting 
sources  that  must  be  preserved  to  undue 
risk,  and  I  think  you  know  this  is  the  respon- 
sible position  that  we  must  take.  It  not  only 
involves  the  future  viability  of  our  ability  to 
acquire  necessary  intelligence,  but  in  some 
instances  it  can  involve  the  lives  of  partici- 
pants. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  things  the 
Salvadorans  have  said,  and  you've  referred 
us  to  them  now,  is  that  there  are  camps 
located  in  Mexico  where  training  is  going 
on  for  rebels  in  El  Salvador.  Is  that  true? 

Secretary  Haig.  I'm  not  going  to  add 
any  more  to  that  situation  other  than  to 
point  out  that  the  Salvadoran  Government 
has  a  viewpoint  and  evidence  to  support  it, 
and  I'm  sure  the  Mexican  Government  has 
its  own  point  of  view  and  let's  let  that  speak 
for  itself. 

Q.  Well,  for  sure  you've  referred  it — 


Secretary  Haig.  I'm  not  going  to  inter- 
vene in  it,  other  than  to  tell  you,  as  I  did, 
that  there  was  such  an  event  and  that 
there's  a  great  deal  to  substantiate  the  valid- 
ity— 

Q,.  Could  you  at  least — 

Secretary  Haig.  I  have  no  question.  I'm 
not  self-conscious  about  what  I  said  on  it, 
and  I'm  not  apologetic  for  it.  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Q.  There  are  figures — 

Secretary  Haig.  No.  I  made  no  refer- 
ence to  subject,  and  I'm  not  going  to. 

Q.  You  did  or  did  not? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  did  not,  and  I  will  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  I  take  you  back 
to  an  earlier  question,  please?  At  the  outset 
this  administration  gave  a  very  cool  re- 
sponse to  the  Mexican  President's  proposal. 
Now  you  seem  to  be  going  about  it  much 
more  seriously. 

What  is  it  that  has  represented  or  pro- 
duced this  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  administration?  Or  is  it  that  the  admin- 
istration finds  itself  in  such  a  fix  in  El 
Salvador  that  the  Mexican  proposal  may  be 
indeed  a  sought-after  way  out  of  the  crisis? 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  at  all.  In  the  first 
place,  I  don't  accept  the  premises  with 
which  you  introduced  your  question  which 
are  subjective  judgments  on  you  part  and 
not  factual,  if  you  mind  my  being  as  obnox- 
ious as  you  were  with  your  question. 

Let  me  say  that  from  the  outset  we  have 
been  in  very  close  touch  with  the  Mexican 
Government  on  the  situation  in  El  Salvador 
and  the  very  worrisome  trends  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

I  do  not  describe  our  response  as  cool.  I 
don't  give  a  value  judgment  to  our  response 
in  terms  of  qualitative  judgments.  We  did 
point  out  that  we  felt  the  proposals  as  we 
understood  them  were  inadequate,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  issue  I  just  touched 
upon. 

We  continue  to  believe  that.  That  is  why 
it  was  important  and  valuable  to  discuss 
these  proposals  firsthand  as  we  did  today. 
In  that  process  I  think  both  sides  learned 
something,  as  is  always  the  case  when  well- 
meaning  people,  attempting  to  solve  prob- 
lems rather  than  create  them,  sit  down  and 
talk  in  a  cordial,  constructive  atmosphere. 
And  that  was  the  result  of  today's  discus- 
sion. 

Q.  If  you  could  strike  a  closer  meeting  of 
the  minds  on  this  proposal — say  after  next 
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weekend's  talks  with  the  Foreign  Minister — 
does  the  Mexican  proposal's  central  offer  of 
a  negotiated  solution  between  the  two 
sides — 

Secretary  Haig.  It's  too  early  to  say. 
But  let  me  assure  you  that  President  Rea- 
gan's intention  is  to  explore  every  avenue 
that  could  lead  to  a  successful  and  appropri- 
ate peaceful  resolution  to  the  situation  in 
Central  America.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
irresponsible,  and  that  includes  exploring 
the  Mexican  initiative  in  depth  and  continu- 
ing on  exploring  the  initiatives  which  we 
have  been  considering  for  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time. 

We  haven't  reached  the  point  in  those 
assessments  that  I  can  answer  your  question 
with  the  definity  that  you  would  prefer. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Secretary  Enders  has 
said  that  the  United  States  opposes  direct 
negotiations  between  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment and  the  leftist  opposition.  Is  that  still 
U.S.  policy? 

Secretary  Haig.  It  has  never  been  U.S. 
policy  to  oppose  negotiations  between  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  and  the  guerril- 
la leaders.  What  we  have  opposed  is 
negotiations  which,  a  priori,  would  have  the 
objective,  without  an  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people  of  El  Salvador,  to  split  up 
political  power. 

We  have  urged  negotiations  which  would 
permit  the  guerrilla  leadership  to  join  in  the 
electoral  process — self-determination  of 
the  people  of  El  Salvador — and  that  hap- 
pens to  be  precisely  the  view  of  President 
Duarte.  He  has  added  a  condition  that  such 
negotiations  cannot  be  conducted  while 
bloodshed  and  terrorism  continue,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  very  acceptable,  prudent  and 
understandable  condition. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  previously 
that  you  hoped  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment would  support  elections  in  Salvador. 
Is  that  realistic,  considering  last  year's 
French-Mexican  communique  on  Salvador 
rejecting  elections  as  a  viable  solution  and 
recognizing  the  opposition  as  a  represent- 
ative force  in  El  Salvador?41 

Secretary  Haig.  I'm  not  sure  I  un- 
derstand what  you're  saying. 

Q.  Whether  it  is  realistic  for  you  to  hope 
that  Mexico  will  support  elections  in  El 
Salvador   after   the  joint   French-Mexican 


41  Regarding     this     communique,     see     ibid., 
August  29,  1981,  p.  1. 


communique  of  last  year  criticizing  elec- 
tions or  describing  elections  as  not  being  a 
viable  solution. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  it's  one  thing  to 
have  an  attitude  with  respect  to  the  poten- 
tial benefits  of  a  process  and  another  to 
support  the  process  itself.  I  think  the 
governments  of  the  hemisphere — a  large 
number  of  them,  especially  those  in  the 
local  area — rejected  the  French-Mexican 
proposal.  We  did  too;  we  were  not  com- 
fortable with  it. 

But  that  time  has  passed  and  we  are  at 
another  point  in  time  in  a  dynamic  situa- 
tion, and  my  expression  of  hope  that  they 
will  support  the  election  is  simply  what  it 
says. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  anything  else  hap- 
pen as  a  result  of  your  talks  today?  Presum- 
ably you  take  their  proposal  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  Foreign  Minister  Castafieda  the 
same. 

But  do  the  Mexicans  go  to  any  of  the 
other  parties  involved  with  American 
thoughts  or  proposals,  or  is  it  intra-govern- 
mental  at  this  point? 

Secretary  Haig.  We're  now  dealing  bi- 
laterally with  the  Mexican  Government  in 
an  exchange  of  views  on  ideas  they  have  to 
bring  progress.  We  have  been  conducting 
our  own  discussions,  as  I  pointed  out  earli- 
er, and  it's  too  early  to  say  where  we  will  go 
from  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment fundamentally  disagrees  on  one  spe- 
cific point — United  States  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador. I  understand  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  come  out  strongly  opposed  to  any 
more  U.S.  military  aid. 

Are  you  accepting  this  from  the  Foreign 
Minister? 

Secretary  Haig.  We  have  discussed  the 
full  range  of  issues  associated  with  the  Nica- 
raguan  question,  the  Salvadoran  question, 
and  the  Cuban  question.  I  don't  think  it 
serves  any  purpose  for  me  to  lay  out  in 
detail  how  both  of  us  come  to  these  various 
problems,  other  than  to  say  that  we  had  a 
very  constructive  and  I  think  valuable  ex- 
change. 

Q.  What  was  the  Foreign  Minister's  re- 
action to  what  I  presume  would  have  been 
your  proposal  to  broaden  the  Mexican  pro- 
posal to  include  a  call  for  a  ban  on  arms 
being  transshipped  through  Nicaragua  to 
the  rebels? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  would  prefer  to  let 
my  statement  stand,  which  suggested  that 
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we  had  a  constructive  discussion  and 
modifications  and  add-ons  and  different 
approaches  were  discussed  that  might  offer 
some  hope  for  progress. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  President  Lopez 
Portillo's  proposal,  one  of  the  main  points 
suggests  that  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States  should  sign  a  pact  of  nonaggression. 

Did  you  discuss  that  with  Mr.  Castafieda? 

Secretary  Haig.  We  discussed  the  full 
range  of  President  Lopez  Portillo's  speech 
in  Managua— every  one  of  the  details — and 
that  was  one  of  the  details,  yes.  Everything 
that  was  in  that  speech  was  discussed. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  comment  to  that? 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  yet.  All  of  these 
things  that  would  go  forward  that  might 
constitute  a  viable  negotiating  proposal  are 
interrelated,  and  any  one  of  them  draws  its 
character  from  those  alongside  of  it.  I  have 
said  that  the  sine  qua  non,  if  you  will,  of 
potential  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  in- 
volves the  cessation  of  their  intervention  in 
neighboring  states. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Press.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


Document  676 

Transcript  of  an  Interview  With  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  (Casey),  March  8, 
1982  (Extract)42 

The  Soviet  Threat  in 
Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean 

Q.  Mr.  Casey,  there's  a  great  deal  of 
concern  that  this  country  might  be  dragged 
into  a  Vietnam-like  quagmire  in  El  Sal- 
vador. In  your  view,  is  that  fear  warranted? 

A.  No.  I  don't  think  El  Salvador  or  what 
we're  likely  to  do  there  bears  any  compari- 
son to  Vietnam.  In  the  first  place,  El  Sal- 
vador is  on  our  doorstep.  And  we're  not 
just  talking  about  El  Salvador;  we're  talking 


42  Source:  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  March  8, 
1982,  pp.  23-24.  Only  the  portion  of  the  interview 
dealing  with  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
is  printed. 


about  Central  America — Costa  Rica,  Hon- 
duras and  Guatemala.  The  insurgency  is 
beamed  at  all  those  countries.  Furthermore, 
this  is  part  of  a  worldwide  problem. 

Q.  Worldwide  in  what  sense? 

A.  Around  the  middle  of  the'70s,  the 
Soviets  assessed  the  impact  of  Vietnam  on 
American  public  opinion  and  decided  we 
probably  would  be  restricted  in  our  ability 
to  respond  to  low-level  insurgency  opera- 
tions. In*  the  last  seven  years,  starting  with 
the  dispatch  of  sophisticated  weapons  to 
join  up  with  Cuban  troops  in  Angola,  they 
have  developed  a  very  innovative  and  bril- 
liant mix  of  tactics:  Political,  diplomatic, 
destabilization,  subversion,  terrorist  and 
support  of  insurgencies.  And  they  have  ap- 
plied this  around  the  world. 

Over  this  past  year  alone,  you've  had 
insurgencies  in  North  Yemen,  Chad,  Mo- 
rocco, Kampuchea,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala. 
You  have  incipient  insurgencies  in  many 
African  countries.  The  Soviets  work  in 
some  concert  with  Cuba,  Libya  and  North 
Korea.  They  work  with  Angola  against 
Namibia  and  Zaire;  with  Ethiopia  against 
Somalia,  and  with  Libya  and  Ethiopia 
against  the  Sudan. 

Q.  How  are  the  Soviets  involved? 

A.  What  happens  in  these  insurgencies 
is  that  the  Soviets  go  in  and  exploit  the 
underlying  social  and  economic  discon- 
tents, which  are  plentiful.  That  gives  them  a 
base.  They  feed  it  with  trained  men  and 
with  arms.  That  drives  away  investment. 
The  insurgents  sabotage  economic  targets, 
and  so  economic  discontent  grows.  And  as 
the  discontent  grows,  more  people  go  over 
to  the  insurgents'  side. 

It's  almost  a  no-lose  proposition  for  the 
Soviets.  They  can  stay  in  the  background. 
They  sell  their  arms  and  get  up  to  20 
percent  of  their  hard  currency  from  Libya 
and  other  countries  that  can  pay  for  the 
arms.  It's  something  we  have  very  great 
difficulty  coping  with. 

Q.  What  is  Cuba's  role  in  all  this? 

A.  Here's  a  country  of  10  million,  with 
50,000  people  around  the  world — military 
and  civilian.  Besides  the  Cuban  troops  in 
Angola  and  Ethiopia,  there  are  12,000  tech- 
nical trainees  in  East  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia and  5,000  to  6,000  students  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  have  50  people  here,  60 
people  there — in  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  Latin  America. 

They  can  do  this  because  of  the  demo- 
graphics that  led  them  to  get  rid  of  120,000 
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people  in  the  Mariel  sealift.  There  has  been 
a  50  percent  jump  in  the  15-to-19  age 
group  in  the  Cuban  population.  That's 
quite  a  latent  force  that  Castro  has  no  work 
for  at  home  and  can  use  for  mischief 
abroad.  He  said  in  a  speech  just  a  few 
months  ago  that  he  would  like  to  send 
10,000  young  Cubans  to  Siberia  to  chop 
down  trees  for  construction  projects  in 
Cuba. 

Q.  Do  you  have  evidence  that  materiel  is 
being  supplied  by  Cuba  to  the  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador  on  a  significant  scale? 

A.  Oh,  yes.  Without  it  the  guerrillas 
wouldn't  be  able  to  sustain  an  insurgency. 

Q.  And  Nicaragua?  What  part  does  it 
play? 

A.  This  whole  El  Salvador  insurgency  is 
run  out  of  Managua  by  professionals  expe- 
rienced in  directing  guerrilla  wars.  You've 
got  to  appreciate  that  Managua  has  become 
an  international  center.  There  are  Cubans, 
Soviets,  Bulgarians,  East  Germans,  North 
Koreans,  North  Vietnamese,  representa- 
tives of  the  PLO.  North  Koreans  are  giving 
some  weapons  they  manufacture.  The  PLO 
provides  weapons  they've  picked  up  around 
their  part  of  the  world.  There  are  American 
weapons  that  the  Vietnamese  brought  in  in 
substantial  quantities — mostly  small  arms 
that  were  left  behind  in  Vietnam. 

Q,  How  large  are  these  foreign  groups 
operating  in  Managua? 

A.  In  the  case  of  the  Cubans,  6,000  are 
in  the  country,  of  whom  4,000  are  in  civil 
work  and  maybe  1,800  or  2,000  are  in 
military  and  security  work.  The  East  Ger- 
mans and  Soviets  each  have  somewhere 
between  50  and  100.  The  Bulgarians,  the 
North  Koreans  and  the  Vietnamese  are 
fewer.  They  all  have  their  little  function: 
The  East  Germans  work  on  the  security 
system;  Cubans  work  on  the  general  strate- 
gy, and  the  Soviets  work,  for  the  most  part, 
on  the  large  weapons  that  have  come  in. 
The  North  Koreans  and  Vietnamese  are 
good  at  caching  arms  and  digging  tunnels 
and  things  like  that. 

Q.  Why  is  the  administration  apparently 
so  concerned  about  the  arrival  in  Cuba  of 
crates  presumably  containing  a  squadron  of 
MiG-23s — a  plane  that  already  is  operating 
there? 

A.  Well,  Cuba  has  the  biggest  air  force 
in  the  hemisphere  next  to  ours.  The  new 
planes  are  just  part  of  a  buildup.  But  I  don't 
know  that  we  are  that  concerned.  Jimmy 
Carter  made  it  an  issue  when  MiG-23s  ar- 


rived in  Havana,  and  he  didn't  do  anything 
about  it.43  I  think  this  President  has  been 
rather  careful  not  to  make  it  an  issue — 
although  I  wouldn't  say  we're  unconcerned. 

Q.  Does  what  is  happening  now  in  Cuba 
violate  the  1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  ending  the  missile  crisis? 

A.  Oh,  sure  it  does  because  the'62 
agreement  said  the  Soviets  would  send  no 
offensive  weapons,  and  it  also  said  there 
would  be  no  export  of  revolution  from 
Cuba.  The  agreement  has  been  violated  for 
20  years. 

Q.  So  the  aircraft  coming  to  Cuba  now 
are  attack  planes — 

A.  They're  attack  airplanes,  yes. 

Q.  Are  they  nuclear  capable? 

A.  They  can  be  made  nuclear  capable. 
There's  an  export  version  which  is  not 
nuclear  capable.  We  haven't  seen  these 
planes  yet.  They're  not  out  of  the  crate.  The 
probability  is  they're  the  export  version,  but 
it  just  takes  a  little  bit  of  wiring  and  a  little 
bit  of  work  and  some  pilot  training  to  make 
them  nuclear  capable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  have 
better  ways  to  hit  us  with  nuclear  bombs. 
It's  more  likely  these  planes  are  for  the 
purpose  of  building  Cuba  up  militarily, 
modernizing  their  Army,  probably  paying 
them  for  their  work  in  Africa — to  keep  their 
forces  in  Angola  and  Ethiopia.  Their  Army 
probably  feels  happy  if  it  gets  modern 
equipment,  and  they  probably  wangled 
these  planes  out  of  the  Soviets. 

Q.  Could  these  MiGs  be  destined  ulti- 
mately for  Nicaragua? 

A.  We  think  that  Nicaragua  is  lengthen- 
ing its  runways  at  three  airports  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  take  this  kind  of 
fighter.  It  probably  hasn't  been  determined 
whether  the  planes  will  go  from  Cuba  to 
Nicaragua  or  whether  additional  planes  will 
go  directly  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Is  there  a  point  at  which  the  United 
States  says  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba, 
"This  far  and  no  further"? 

A.  That's  the  $64  question.  I  don't  think 
the  American  public  generally  perceives  the 
threat  in  as  serious  a  light  as  we  may  per- 
ceive it  at  this  stage.  I  think  we'll  come  to 


43  See  the  remarks  by  President  Carter  at  a 
news  conference,  November  30,  1978,  Public  Pa- 
pers of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Jimmy  Carter, 
1978  (Washington,  1979),  pp.  2100-2101. 
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our  senses  and  face  up  to  it.  But  you've  got 
a  problem  not  only  of  American  public 
opinion  but  of  Latin  American  public  opin- 
ion. It's  the  gringo  problem:  They  don't 
want  us  down  there. 

When  we  go  down  there,  we  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  Marxists  to  a  degree;  we  give 
them  a  rallying  point.  The  President  has 
made  it  clear  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
sending  troops  there.  Exactly  what  to  do  to 
help  these  countries  defend  themselves  is  a 
very  difficult,  complex  political,  diplomatic, 
military  decision.  You  can't  make  it  without 
public  understanding  and  public  support. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sign  that  Latin  American 
opinion  is  changing  and  becoming  more 
supportive  of  the  United  States? 

A.  A  year  ago  no  Latin  American  coun- 
try was  greatly  concerned  about  what  was 
happening  in  El  Salvador.  Yet  when  Mexico 
and  France  spoke  out  in  support  of  the  El 
Salvador  insurgents  several  months  ago,  12 
Latin  American  countries  dissented.  That 
shows  growing  concern.  At  the  OAS  meet- 
ing in  St.  Lucia  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
there  was  a  22-to-3  vote  in  support  of 
orderly  elections  in  El  Salvador.  The  three 
dissenters  were  Nicaragua,  Mexico  and 
Grenada.  Just  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador  and  Honduras  got  togeth- 
er and  called  upon  Venezuela,  Colombia 
and  the  United  States  to  help  protect  them 
against  Nicaragua. 

Increasingly,  the  Colombians  and  the 
Venezuelans  are  getting  concerned.  The 
Mexicans  should  be  concerned  because 
they  could  be  the  next  target.  I  read  now 
that  they've  got  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a 
quick-reaction  force.  So  maybe  they're  com- 
ing around.  Also,  there  is  dissidence  in 
Nicaragua.  A  lot  of  Nicaraguans  think  that 
the  Sandinistas  are  betraying  the  revolu- 
tion. They  resent  having  the  country  taken 
over  and  run  by  Cubans. 

So  we  can  hope  that  developments  in 
Central  America  will  breed  a  reaction.  You 
say  "Halt"  to  all  this  when  you're  not  saying 
it  alone,  when  you're  not  perceived  to  be 
behaving  in  Central  America  the  way  the 
Soviets  behave  in  Poland  and  when  you 
have  enough  Latin  American  participation 
so  that  you're  helping  them  instead  of 
doing  the  whole  thing  for  them. 

Q.  Concretely,  what  threat  do  these 
developments  in  Central  America  pose  for 
the  U.S.? 

A.  Well,  just  look  at  what  is  happening 
down  there.  Nicaragua,  a  country  of  2% 


million  people,  has  an  Army  twice  the  size 
of  El  Salvador's,  which  has  twice  the  popu- 
lation and  is  fighting  for  its  life.  Nicaragua  is 
sitting  there  with  a  big  Army  that's  getting 
bigger,  with  Soviet  tanks  and  airfields  being 
extended  and  pilots  being  prepared  for 
Soviet  supersonic  planes.  When  and  if  that 
happens — I  think  it  will  happen  in  six 
months — Nicaragua  will  have  military  domi- 
nance over  the  rest  of  Central  America,  with 
a  population  7  times  theirs. 

If  Cuba,  with  10  million  people,  and 
Nicaragua,  with  2%  million  people,  take 
over  the  rest  of  Central  America  and  build 
up  the  armies  on  the  scale  of  their  own,  you 
would  have  a  very  large  army  down  there  on 
our  doorstep.  Mexico  is  sitting  there  with  a 
military  force  of  about  150,000  today  and 
never  thought  of  having  anything  more. 

Q.  Are  the  persistent  reports  true  that 
government  troops  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  massacres  of  civilians  in  El 
Salvador? 

A.  Nobody  knows  where  all  these  casual- 
ties come  from.  This  is  civil  war.  Sometimes 
they  come  from  the  government,  and  some- 
times they  come  from  the  guerrillas.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  government  is  sensitive  to 
the  importance  of  disciplining  its  forces  and 
is  making  a  genuine  effort  to  do  so.  But 
that's  going  to  be  very  slow  and  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  our  public  opinion.  El  Sal- 
vador has  a  violent  society,  and  the  law  is 
kind  of  slow.  A  man  can't  be  convicted  of 
murder  without  a  witness  under  their  law. 
And  those  who  sit  in  judgment  risk  their 
lives  because  the  society  is  violent.  So 
judges  have  a  tendency  to  duck  the  respon- 
sibility. 

But  the  widely  propagated  notion  that  all 
the  massacres  of  civilians  are  perpetrated  by 
the  government  and  not  by  the  guerrillas  is 
clearly  false.  In  the  final  analysis,  you  have 
to  make  up  your  mind  whether  you  would 
prefer  a  Marxist-Leninist  dictatorship  to  a 
society  that  is  capable  of  reform. 
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Document  677 

Testimony  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy  (Ikle)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary    Committee,    March    11, 
1982  (Extracts)44 

The  Role  of  Cuba  in 
International  Terrorism 
and  Subversion 

Secretary  Ikle.  I  do,  sir. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,45  that  you 
invited  me  to  appear  before  your  commit- 
tee. You  have  asked  me  to  discuss,  among 
other  things,  the  role  of  Castro's  Cuba  in 
promoting  violence,  terrorism,  and  armed 
opposition  movements.  The  purpose  of 
such  Cuban  intervention  in  other  countries 
is  to  undermine  governments  that  seek  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  within  a  demo- 
cratic framework,  or  to  extend  the  global 
reach  of  the  Soviet  military  establishment, 
or  both. 

With  its  population  of  less  than  10  mil- 
lion and  a  land  area  of  about  44,000  square 
miles,  Cuba  is  involved  globally,  providing 
military  and  technical  advisers  and  assis- 
tance thousands  of  miles  away,  as  this  chart 
which  we  have  here  will  show  you,  in  Libya, 
Iraq,  South  Yemen,  Angola,  Ethiopia,  the 
Congo,  Mozambique,  and  Vietnam,  among 
others.  Castro  currently  has  about  60,000 
Cubans  serving  overseas,  including  35,000 
military  and  25,000  civilian  technicians. 
Cuba  has  about  20,000  troops  in  Angola 
alone,  and  about  12,000  troops  in  Ethiopia. 


Mig-23's.  Cuba's  navy  includes  50  torpedo 
and  missile  attack  boats,  2  attack  sub- 
marines, and  a  frigate. 

Overall,  2.3  percent  of  Cuba's  popula- 
tion is  in  the  regular  armed  forces,  and 
about  1  of  every  20  Cubans  participates  in 
some  kind  of  security  mission.  By  compari- 
son, Mexico,  with  seven  times  Cuba's  popu- 
lation, maintains  regular  defense  forces  half 
the  size  of  Cuba's  and  involving  less  than 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  its  population. 
We  in  the  United  States  have  less  than  1 
percent  of  our  people  in  the  regular  Armed 
Forces. 

How  does  Cuba  sustain  such  large  forces 
on  a  faltering  economy?  It  relies,  as  it  has 
for  twenty  years,  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
keep  it  afloat.  In  1981  the  Soviets  provided 
$3  billion  in  economic  assistance,  and  at 
least  $500  million  in  military  assistance. 
The  U.S.S.R.  sent  three  times  more  military 
equipment  to  Cuba  in  1981  than  in  1980 
and  more  than  in  any  year  since  1962.  The 
U.S.S.R.  shipped  about  66,000  metric  tons 
into  Cuba  in  1981.  The  next  chart  will  show 
you  the  trends  in  this  assistance.  See  the 
rising  curve  there  in  Soviet  military  assis- 
tance and  deliveries  to  Latin  America.  It 
speaks  for  itself,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Senator  Denton.  Could  we  let  the  press 
and  the  audience  just  see  that  for  a  minute, 
Dr.  Ikle? 


Given  these  farflung  interventions, 
Cuba's  military  capability  is  obviously  far  in 
excess  of  any  defensive  needs.  Its  army  of 
225,000  includes  9  active  and  18  reserve 
divisions.  In  addition,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  reserves,  militia,  and  other 
paramilitary  forces.  Cuba  has  650  tanks, 
over  200  Mig  fighters  in  its  air  force,  includ- 
ing a  recently  arrived  second  squadron  of 


44  Source:  The  Role  of  Cuba  m  International  Ter- 
rorism and  Subversion:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Security  and  Terrorism  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  United  States  Senate,  Xinety-seventh  Congress, 
Second  Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  85,  87-90, 
93-98.  The  omitted  pages  are  the  charts  referred 
to  in  the  text  which  are  not  printed. 

45  Senator  Jeremiah  Denton. 


Senator  Denton.  I  notice  one  interest- 
ing thing,  Dr.  Ikle,  and  that  is  the  drop  of 
those  supplies  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
when  a  Democratic  President  looked  the 
crocodile  in  the  eye  and  that  dip  took 
place — John  F.  Kennedy. 

Secretary  Ikle.  That  is  when  the  pres- 
sure was  on  for  this  supply  to  be  curtailed. 

Senator  Denton.  How  his  brother  can 
now  be,  along  with  a  Republican,  calling  for 
a  freeze  when  they  have  a  6-to-l  nuclear 
advantage  is  incredible  to  me. 

Secretary  Ikle.  Now,  why,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  Soviet  Union  willing  to  expend 
such  resources  on  Cuba?  Because  the  Sovi- 
ets realize  the  importance  of  their  position 
in  Cuba  as  a  threat  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance; 
they  realize  it  more  fully  than  do  many 
Americans  and  more  fully  than  most  Eu- 
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ropeans.  Moscow  knows  that  in  time  of  war 
half  of  NATO's  supplies  would  come 
through  our  gulf  ports.  They  are  aware  that 
44  percent  of  all  foreign  tonnage,  and  45 
percent  of  the  crude  oil  for  the  United 
States,  pass  through  the  Caribbean.  They 
understand  the  importance  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  South  Atlantic  sealanes  of 
communication  that  carry  about  two-thirds 
of  west  Europe's  petroleum  and  nearly  half 
of  our  imports. 

But  perhaps  more  importantly  the  Sovi- 
ets seek  to  change  our  southern  borders 
from  the  peaceful  conditions  of  the  past  by 
building  potentially  hostile  forces  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean.  They  may 
expect  that  we  will  have  to  divert  our  atten- 
tion and  forces  from  other  interests  else- 
where. It  is  high  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  allies  overseas  begin  to  recognize  this 
strategy. 

Take  Grenada;  a  highly  visible  ongoing 
Cuban  project  is  the  construction  of  their 
airport  capable  of  accommodating  ad- 
vanced jet  aircraft  and  a  naval  facility.  In 
December  1981,  Grenadian  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Mobilization,  Selwyn  Strachan,  pub- 
licly boasted  that  Cuba  will  eventually  use 
the  new  airport  in  his  country  to  supply 
troops  in  Angola.  And  ominously  he  added 
that  because  of  its  strategic  location,  the 
airport  may  also  be  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Senator  Denton.  Would  you  repeat  that 
sentence,  the  relationship  between  the  air- 
port in  Grenada  to  supplies  in  Angola? 

Secretary  Ikle.  This  was  the  Minister  of 
National  Mobilization,  Selwyn  Strachan, 
who  boasted  that  Cuba  will  eventually  use 
the  new  airport  that  is  being  built  in 
Grenada  with  Cuban  and  Soviet  help  to 
supply  troops — yes,  to  supply  troops  to 
Angola,  to  move  out  to  Angola  from  Cuba. 
And  then  he  added  that  because  of  its 
strategic  location,  it  may  also  be  used  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  come  into  the  Caribbean 
presumably. 

Senator  Denton.  It  could  be  used  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  come  into  the — 

Secretary  Ikle.  Caribbean  area. 

Senator  Denton.  The  Caribbean  area. 

Secretary  Ikle.  Or  the  Cubans  to  move 
out  via  Grenada  to  Africa. 

Senator  Denton.  It  could  also  be  used 
to  bring  into  the  Latin  American  area  a 
military  air  force  presence  which  would  be  a 
very  interesting  factor  in  the  balance. 


Secretary  Ikle.  That  is  right. 

Now,  by  relying  on  Cuban  mercenaries 
as  surrogates,  the  Soviets  are  able  to  carry 
out  their  interventionist  policies  without 
risking  the  hostile  reaction,  or  at  least  the 
same  hostile  reaction,  from  the  American 
people  and  the  Third  World  that  a  direct 
involvement  of  Soviet  troops  and  personnel 
would  engender.  That  is  the  advantage 
from  their  point  of  view. 

Latin  America  provides  an  excellent  mi- 
crocosm of  how  the  Soviet-Cuba  partners 
cooperate  in  tandem.  As  U.S.  advisers  with 
Latin  American  countries  were  cut  back 
from — and  listen  to  these  numbers — from 
516  in  1970  to  70  in  1981. 

Senator  Denton.  That's  on  the  chart, 
and  would  you  say  again — the  abscissa  and 
ordinate — what  are  those? 

Secretary  Ikle.  The  number  of  military 
advisers  in  Latin  American  countries,  and 
you  see  the  decline — the  blue  column  there 
declining  steadily  from  1970,  516,  to  70  in 
1981.  These  are  the  advisers  we  have  for 
the  area  to  the  south  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Denton.  Would  you  mind  let- 
ting the  press  see  that,  for  whatever  use 
they  care  to  make  of  it? 


Secretary  Ikle.  The  gray  ones  on  top 
are  the  Cuban  and  U.S.S.R.  advisers  that 
have  moved  into  the  area,  while  we  moved 
out.  And  you  might  show  it  to  the  press. 

So  1981,  as  this  chart  shows,  Soviets  and 
Cubans  had  50  times  as  many  military  ad- 
visers in  Latin  America  as  the  United 
States — Mr.  Chairman,  50  times.  Moreover, 
from  1962  to  1981,  the  Soviets  provided 
more  than  twice  as  much  security  assistance 
to  Latin  America  as  did  the  United  States, 
roughly  $4  billion  for  the  U.S.S.R.  com- 
pared with  $1.5  billion  for  the  United 
States.  Again,  you  see  here  the  blue  line,  the 
U.S.  security  assistance  to  Latin  America 
declining,  particularly  after  1975,  and  the 
red  line  rising,  the  Soviet  assistance  to  Latin 
America. 


Senator  Denton.  With  respect  to  your 
chart  showing  the  Latin  American  advisers 
and  to  place  in  perspective  the  comparison 
with  Afghanistan,  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
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has  division  upon  division,  to  our  involve- 
ment in  Nicaragua,  how  many  advisers  do 
we  have  in  Nicaragua? 

Secretary  Ikle.  In  El  Salvador? 

Senator  Denton.  I  think  they  compared 


it 

Secretary  Ikle.  El  Salvador,  I'm  sure.  In 
Nicaragua,  of  course,  we  just  have  the  Em- 
bassy personnel. 

Senator  Denton.  They  compared  it  to 
U.S.  interference  in  Nicaragua,  sir. 

Secretary  Ikle.  Oh,  right,  but  they 
would  not  call  those  advisers.  But,  in  any 
event,  the  people  cannot  tell  the  difference 
between  50  and  90,000  maybe.  We  have  53 
advisers,  up  to  a  maximum  of  53  advisers  in 
El  Salvador,  and  there  are  over  80,000 
Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan. 

So  we  need  not  wonder  that  totalitarian- 
ism is  making  inroads;  it  is  receiving  far 
more  support  than  democratic  pluralism. 
Not  only  50  times  as  many  military  advisers, 
but  a  far  higher  level  of  military  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Castro  regime  is 
linked  to  the  Soviet  Union  not  only  through 
its  tools  but  also  through  its  methods.  Cas- 
tro has  not  only  been  armed  with  all  this 
weaponry  by  his  Soviet  masters,  he  has  also 
been  inspired  and  tutored  in  the  methods 
of  totalitarianism  by  experts  in  Moscow.  I 
would  like  to  illustrate  this  for  three  issues 
that  are  of  central  concern  to  your  commit- 
tee. 

First,  the  use  of  terrorism  to  spread 
totalitarian  control  has  been  practiced  in 
strikingly  similar  fashion  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  by  Fidel  Castro. 

Second,  the  use  of  deception,  particu- 
larly deception  to  mislead  Western  media, 
has  been  developed  to  a  fine  art  by  both 
Castro  and  the  Soviets. 

Third,  there  is  the  destruction  of  the 
chances  for  democratic  elections  by  the 
entrapment  of  Western  democracies  into 
alleged  negotiations  which  become  a  proc- 
ess for  the  totalitarians  to  seize  the  monop- 
oly of  power. 

Let  me  add  some  more  details  to  de- 
scribe each  of  these  three  practices. 

First,  on  terrorism.  A  great  deal  of  the 
current  debate  has  been  about  the  question 
of  Soviet  control  over  various  terrorist 
groups.  This  is,  of  course,  a  question  of 
some  importance.  However,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  important  issue  in  deter- 
mining   Western    policy    toward    terrorist 


groups.  In  the  first  place,  terrorism  is  an 
assault  on  the  most  basic  human  rights,  an 
attack  on  civil  society.  In  the  second  place, 
terrorism  is  usually  associated  with  a  politi- 
cal program.  It  is  a  device  for  seizing  power 
and  maintaining  it,  foreclosing  for  the  in- 
definite future  any  substantial  expansion  of 
elementary  political  liberties.  Third,  even  if 
terrorist  "armies"  are  not  directed  from 
Moscow,  their  acts  may  lead  to  the  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  influence  and  control,  and 
indeed,  in  some  cases,  they  aim  precisely  at 
destablizing  a  government,  allied  or  other- 
wise associated  with  the  United  States,  at 
detaching  it  from  the  open  Western  world 
and  forcing  it  into  the  closed  Soviet  orbit. 

Senator  Denton.  In  previous  hearings 
of  the  subcommittee,  we  have  established 
our  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  evidence 
does  not  indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union  by 
any  means  exercises  complete  and  detailed 
control  over  terrorism  globally.  She  has  just 
made  a  gross  bet  on  the  side  of  terrorism, 
black  or  red,  left  or  right,  as  being  to  their 
net  advantage. 

But  in  some  areas  of  the  world,  such  as 
Latin  America,  they  have  relatively  direct 
control  over  the  degree,  kind,  and  direction 
of  terrorism.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Mos- 
cow-Havana link  where  a  Soviet  general 
exercises  control  over  the  intelligence  serv- 
ice of  Cuba,  the  DGI. 

Secretary  Ikle.  Right,  this  assessment  is 
correct. 

Senator  Denton.  We  have  also  brought 
out,  sir,  that  since  the  Tricontinental  Con- 
ference in  1966,  there  exists  a  marked  com- 
monality among  terrorist  groups,  a  com- 
monality that  extends  even  to  textbooks, 
such  as  the  "Mini-Manual  for  Urban  Guer- 
rillas" which  can  be  found  in  Czechoslova- 
kia, in  the  Sudan,  in  Libya,  in  New  York 
City,  as  well  as  in  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador, 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  coordinated  effort, 
blatantly  similar  in  terms  of  tactics,  direc- 
tion, and  technique,  a  technique  which,  as  I 
said  before,  is  boringly  evident  to  anyone 
who  takes  more  than  a  casual  look  at  it.  Yet, 
this  is  not  known  in  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  when  the  name  Carlos  was  brought  up 
with  respect  to  the  Qadhafi  threat  against 
the  President  and  other  officials,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
who  were  present  did  not  know  who  Carlos 
was.  To  me,  this  is  incredible  but  un- 
derstandable in  that  what  has  been  revealed 
in  this  subcommittee  as  fact  has  not  been 
reported  to  the  American  public. 

Secretary  Ikle.  Adding  to  what  you  just 
said,  Mr.   Chairman,  let  me  introduce  a 
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particular  example  of  Soviet-controlled  ter- 
rorism which  has  received  little  attention. 
One  of  the  most  dangerous  and  most  ne- 
glected of  all  the  terrorist  movements,  the 
Armenian  Secret  Army  for  the  Liberation  of 
Armenia  (ASALA).  It  has  formally  an- 
nounced that  its  strategy  is  to  gain  control 
of  the  eastern  third  of  Turkey,  our  ally,  to 
"free"  it  so  called  from  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment and  to  unite  it  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  an  area  of  the  world  which  is, 
of  course,  critically  important  for  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean  and  for  the  southern 
region  of  NATO.  It  is  also  critical  for  Egypt 
and  Israel  and  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East. 

It  does  not  matter  very  much  whether 
the  Armenian  Secret  Army  is  directly  com- 
manded by  Moscow.  It  is  an  efficient  and 
brutal  executor  of  the  murder  of  innocent 
civilians.  It  has  intimidated  governments 
allied  with  Turkey  and  law-abiding  Armeni- 
an communities  as  well.  If  it  were  to  be 
successful  in  its  aims,  it  would  lead  direcdy 
to  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  terrorist 
movement,  it  illustrates  the  irrelevance  of 
some  of  the  issues  that  have  preoccupied 
the  debate  in  the  West  on  terrorism. 
Whether  the  Armenian  terrorist  movement 
is  acting  on  its  own,  or  under  Moscow's 
direction,  if  it  succeeds,  it  will  come  down 
to  the  same  thing.  Here  lies  a  lesson  for  our 
current  concerns  in  Central  America. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  related  question 
of  deception.  Marxist  guerrillas  in  Latin 
America  have  been  largely  recruited  from 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  and  the  stu- 
dent population.  They  use  deception  to 
make  it  hard  for  domestic  or  foreign  intel- 
ligence agencies  and — an  important 
point — even  harder  for  the  press  to  identify 
and  track  them.  The  guerrillas  disguise 
themselves  often  as  peasants,  and  some- 
times as  government  soldiers.  Government 
uniforms  serve  as  cover  for  an  assault  on 
the  government,  or  as  cover  for  terror 
against  the  population  in  their  campaign  to 
destabilize  the  country  and  to  have  the 
government  forces  blamed  for  the  terror.  It 
serves  to  confuse  domestic  and  foreign 
opinion.  And  the  terrorists  disguised  as 
peasants  can  lead  even  a  carefully  con- 
trolled government  counterattack  to  be 
misdirected  at  the  real  peasants,  or  appear 
to  be  misdirected  to  the  media  observers 
when  it  hits  guerrillas  in  peasant  costume. 

So  Marxist  guerrillas,  using  terror  to 
inspire  counter  terror  and  to  disrupt  civil 
society,  create  a  Catch-22  situation  for  any 
regime  attempting  to  improve  civil  rights 


and  specifically  to  introduce  elections.  The 
guerrillas  say  that  fair  elections  are  impossi- 
ble in  a  situation  of  great  civil  disorder, 
while  they  do  everything  they  can  to  create 
such  disorder. 

Guerrilla  disguises  do  not  include  only 
their  dress,  but  also  their  words.  Rebel 
leaders  argue  for  negotiations  and  political 
solutions  instead  of  an  election.  The  phrase 
political  solution  should  be  understood  as  a 
code  word  for  a  coalition,  sometimes  en- 
couraged by  friendly  as  well  as  hostile  out- 
side powers,  in  which  the  rebel  leaders  will 
dedicate  themselves  ruthlessly  to  eliminate 
all  other  members  of  the  coalition,  and  in 
particular  those  who  favor  progress  toward 
a  representative  government  and  civil 
rights.  The  so-called  broad-based  coalition 
will  then  narrow  to  the  rebel  leaders  them- 
selves. This  is  the  process,  of  course,  that 
has  been  happening  in  Nicaragua. 

Senator  Denton.  And  it  is  the  process 
by  which  they  approached  the  so-called 
unconditional  negotiations  in  Vietnam. 

Secretary  Ikle.  Right.  Guerrilla  leaders 
in  Latin  America  sometimes  sound  like 
democrats  when  they  protest  oppression  of 
freedoms  in  current  traditional  authoritari- 
an societies  or  even  in  democracies.  This 
should  not  confuse  us,  Mr.  Chairman.  Cas- 
tro, for  example,  has  been  entirely  frank  in 
identifying  democracy  as  an  anachronism. 
Speaking  in  Chile  at  the  time  of  Allende 
when  he  visited  down  there,  FideL  Castro 
said  that  anachronisms  such  as  elections 
and  freedom  of  the  press  are  doomed  by 
history.  They — and  I  am  quoting  Castro— 
"exist  as  long  as  the  people  do  not  have 
enough  strength  to  change  them." 

Now,  this  leads  to  my  third  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  substitution  of  alleged 
negotiations  for  genuine  elections  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  free  elections 
ever  thereafter.  This  was  the  method  cho- 
sen to  cover  up  the  Stalinization  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  this  is  the  method  now  being 
peddled  in  this  country — including,  Mr. 
Chairman,  here  on  Capitol  Hill — to  cover 
up   the  Stalinization  of  Central  America. 

Far  too  often  have  the  governments  of 
the  great  democracies  used  their  influence 
to  press  moderate  leaders  into  coalitions 
with  Marxists  where  they  were  unlikely  to 
survive  since  the  Marxists  were  intent  on 
seizing  the  monopoly  of  power.  Sometimes 
we  seem  to  have  trusted  Marxist  assurances 
that  liberty  would  be  introduced  in  due 
time,  as  Harry  Hopkins  relied  on  Stalin's 
assurances  about  freedom  in  Poland.  Some- 
times, eager  to  get  Soviet  cooperation  on 
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other  matters,  we  used  a  coalition  as  a  face- 
saving  way  of  abandoning  support  for  de- 
mocracy. So,  at  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
American  and  British  leaders  gradually 
pressed  the  Polish  Government  in  exile  in 
London,  which  included  socialists  and  a 
wide  range  of  political  views,  to  enter  the 
Soviet-controlled  Lublin  government  with 
the  result  we  see  persisting  four  decades 
later.  Something  similar  happened  in  each 
of  the  six  East  European  countries. 

In  Romania,  for  example,  the  Allied 
Powers  meeting  in  December  1945,  agreed 
that  the  Government  should  not  be  broad- 
ened to  include  members  of  the  opposition, 
but  the  opposition  leaders  that  counted 
were  excluded  at  the  insistence  of  the  Sovi- 
et Union.  The  two  opposition  parties  were 
represented  by  two  carefully  selected 
nobodies.  The  coalition  government  then 
proceeded  to  exclude  them  by  giving  them 
no  ministerial  portfolios,  and  then  by  ex- 
cluding them  from  cabinet  meetings.  The 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  pro- 
tested to  no  avail.  An  election  was  eventual- 
ly held  under  general  conditions  of  in- 
timidation, with  the  inevitable  outcome. 
Then  a  mass  trial  of  9 1  dissidents  modeled 
on  the  Moscow  trials. 

When  Somoza  was  replaced  in  Nicaragua 
by  the  Sandinistas,  the  OAS  was  promised 
there  would  be  elections.  Now  these  elec- 
tions have  been  indefinitely  postponed  and 
the  repression  of  opposition  groups  and  of 
freedom  in  Nicaragua  is  going  on  with  full 
force. 

Constraints  on  civil  rights,  poverty,  and 
inequities,  all  too  frequently  exist  in 
developing  societies.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  cause  of  Marxist  attempts  to  over- 
throw the  government.  And  when  the  Marx- 
ist guerrillas  succeed,  they  do  not  improve 
civil  rights — they  worsen  them.  Nor  do  they 
improve  the  economic  situation,  as  we  well 
know.  Cuba  had  one  of  the  highest  per 
capita  incomes  in  Latin  America — indeed,  it 
was  No.  3  in  the  hemisphere  before  Castro 
came  in;  I  think  it  is  now  No.  12.  Castro's 
economic  policies  have  been  an  un- 
mitigated disaster.  And  in  Eastern  Europe 
the  economic  failure  of  the  Communist 
economic  bloc  is  plainly  visible  today. 

We  know  that  Cuban  subversive  activi- 
ties are  not  confined  solely  to  El  Salvador. 
Cuba  has  coordinated  clandestine  support 
organizations  in  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Guatemala.  Cuban  subversive  activities 
have  surfaced  in  virtually  every  Caribbean 
basin  country.  Even  Mexico,  which  thinks  it 
has  good  relations  with  Cuba. 


In  South  America,  Cuba  provides  advice, 
safe  havens,  communications  training,  and 
some  financial  support  to  many  clandestine 
organizations  that  employ  violence,  includ- 
ing Colombia's  M-19,  Uruguay's  Tu- 
pamaros,  Argentina's  Montoneros,  and 
Chile's  MIR. 

I  think  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Cubans  became  involved  with  known  arms 
smugglers  in  supplying  the  Nicaraguan 
revolutionaries  prior  to  the  ouster  of 
Somoza  in  July  of  1979.  They  found  that 
connection  mutually  profitable  and  ex- 
panded their  ties  to  include  known  drug 
smugglers  who  had  the  contacts  and  the 
equipment  necessary  to  facilitate  arms  ship- 
ments. One  of  the  Colombian  drug  dealers 
was  involved  on  behalf  of  Havana  in  a 
clandestine  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Colom- 
bian M-19  in  an  operation  that  involved 
hijacking  a  Colombian  cargo  plane.  Cuba 
provided  the  funds  used  by  the  dealer  to 
purchase  the  arms  and  transport  them  to 
Colombia.  In  return,  Cuba  facilitated  the 
drug  dealer's  marihuana  traffic  to  Florida. 
Just  recently,  this  drug  dealer  was  arrested 
in  Mexico  after  he  had  arrived  there  with 
$700,000  which  the  Cubans  had  given  him 
to  purchase  arms  for  the  Colombian  M-19. 

And  the  Cuban  connection  with  the  PLO 
is  well-documented.  In  recent  years  there 
have  been  dozens  of  contacts  between  Cuba 
and  PLO  leaders.  In  fact,  on  November  17, 
1981,  PLO  leader  Yasir  Arafat  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Castro  reaffirming  his  support  for 
Cuba. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  try  to  dispose 
of  a  fallacy  about  our  relations  with  Castro 
that  is  fairly  common  in  Europe,  and  even 
has  its  defenders  here.  It  is  sometimes  ar- 
gued that  Fidel  Castro  became  a  pawn  of 
Moscow  out  of  necessity,  that  he  has  been 
hostile  to  the  United  States  simply  in  reac- 
tion to  our  hostility  toward  his  regime. 
Implicit  in  this  line  of  thinking  is  that  if  we 
would  only  be  nice  to  him  and  try  to  un- 
derstand him,  he  would  moderate  his  be- 
havior. We  have  a  test  of  this  theory.  The 
previous  administration  conducted  a  test. 

They  made  significant  efforts  to  improve 
U.S.  relations  with  the  Castro  government. 
The  previous  administration  opened  an  in- 
terest section  in  Havana  and  permitted  the 
Cuban  Government  to  do  the  same  in 
Washington.  It  relaxed  travel  restrictions 
on  Cuban  diplomats  and  lifted  the  restric- 
tions on  vessels  which  had  called  at  Cuban 
ports,  formerly  restricted  from  calling  on 
U.S.  ports.  The  Carter  administration  also 
encouraged  increased  cultural  exchanges, 
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lifted  the  ban  on  travel  by  U.S.  citizens  to 
Cuba,  and  permitted  the  resumption  of 
charter  flights  between  Cuba  and  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

It  is  worth  recalling  the  response  of  Fidel 
Castro  to  those  friendly  overtures.  During 
the  Carter  administration  Castro  increased 
the  number  of  Cuban  military  personnel  in 
Angola  by  more  than  40  percent,  from 
about  14,000  to  20,000.  He  introduced  the 
Cuban  presence  in  Ethiopia,  reaching  a 
high  of  17,000  men  in  1978.  He  initiated  a 
massive  effort  to  subvert  non-Communist 
regimes  in  Latin  America.  These  actions 
hardly  support  the  contention  that  a  more 
conciliatory  approach  by  the  United  States 
to  United  States-Cuban  relations  will  make 
Castro  our  friend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  your  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  both  Houses  seem  to 
be  suggesting  that  we  should  deny  help  to 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador,  a  govern- 
ment that  is  now  trying  to  hold  genuine 
elections  and  to  build  and  protect  a  demo- 
cratic order.  Some  suggest  that  instead  of 
elections  there  should  be  negotiations,  a 
compromise  with  those  who  are  ideologi- 
cally opposed  to  the  very  idea  of  elections. 

I  wonder  if  those  who  offer  such  counsel 
know  what  sort  of  precedent  they  are  sug- 
gesting. They  are  saying,  are  they  not,  that 
President  Truman  made  a  mistake  in  sup- 
porting the  Government  of  Greece  against 
Communist  terrorists,  and  that  we  should 
have  had  negotiations  to  bring  the 
totalitarians  into  power  in  Greece,  like  in 
the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe.  They  are  saying, 
are  they  not,  that  it  was  a  mistake  for 
Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter  to  sup- 
port Israel  against  the  terrorist  onslaught, 
and  that  instead  we  should  have  negotia- 
tions with  the  PLO. 

This  is  the  large  issue  of  principles,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  at  stake. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Document  678 

Testimony  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  (Enders)  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  March  12,  198246 

"One  of  the  Most  Difficult 
Problems  in  Foreign 
Policy" 

Senator  Denton.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  have  been  learning  a  great 
deal.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  Soviet-Cuban 
activity  to  promote  world  revolution  was  as 
all  pervasive  and  as  active  as  it  is.  Your 
statement  today  adds  to  my  education. 

Having  visited  Panama  recently  and  hav- 
ing gotten  a  briefing  from  the  unified  com- 
mander in  that  area  and  having  attended  a 
reception  which  was  attended  by  diplomats 
from  all  over  Latin  America,  I  have  added  to 
my  understanding  of  these  issues.  What  you 
say  today  makes  me  even  more  alarmed 
about  what  is  going  on  and  about  the  vast 
difference  between  what  is  actually  taking 
place  in  Central  America  and  what  our 
public  perceives  and  understands  about 
that  situation. 

In  Panama,  it  was  estimated  by  the  busi- 
ness community,  by  left-wing  political  func- 
tionaries and  aspirants  for  government 
positions,  that  the  Soviets  are  subsidizing  at 
least  1,000  Panamanian  students  at  their 
university  in  Moscow. 

In  previous  hearings,  we  have  brought 
out  that  the  KGB  normally  and  without  any 
attempt  at  disguise  runs  the  DGI,  the 
Cuban  intelligence  agency. 

You  have  put  in  perspective  the  amount 
of  aid  that  Cuba  is  getting  from  the  Sovi- 
ets—did you  say  $3  billion  a  year? 

Mr.  Enders.  Yes;  $3  billion  a  year. 

Senator  Denton.  One-third  of  Cuba's 
gross  national  product? 

Mr.  Enders.  One-quarter,  sir,  is  what  we 
estimate. 

Senator  Denton.  When  we  combine 
that  with  the  report  yesterday  from  Dr.  Ikle 
of  how  that  translates  into  advisers,  military 


46  Source:  The  Role  of  Cuba  m  International  Ter- 
rorism, and  Subversion,  pp.  148-152,  155-161.  For 
Enders'  statement,  see  ibid.,  pp.  142-148.  The 
ellipsis  is  a  statement  by  Senator  John  P.  East. 
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equipment,  and  so  forth,  it  is  mind  boggling 
to  me  the  difference  between  that  which  is 
really  going  on  and  that  which  is  per- 
ceived.47 

One  thing  all  of  these  diplomats  from 
South  America  emphasized  to  me  was  the 
U.S.  failure  to  follow  through  on  commit- 
ments such  as  in  Vietnam.  Diem  is  a  good 
example,  whose  assassination  we  effectively 
acquiesced  in. 

Chou  [Thieu]  and  his  government  is  an- 
other example.  After  we  did  win  a  military 
victory  there  and  got  a  four-point  agree- 
ment, by  virtue  of  pressures  which  were 
unremitting  both  from  the  media  and  from 
Congress,  we  managed  not  to  follow 
through  on  our  commitment  to  him.  We 
permitted  the  North  Vietnamese  divisions 
to  crush  South  Vietnam  and  to  take  over 
their  country  with  the  resulting  economic 
and  sociological  consequences. 

The  South  Americans  are  not  unaware  of 
what  happened  to  Diem  and  the  Shah  of 
Iran.  In  the  case  of  Iran,  the  prophet,  the 
great  bearded  Ayatollah,  who  in  Paris  was 
portrayed  as  the  savior  of  the  situation,  has 
not  improved  the  situation  in  Iran,  has  not 
improved  U.S.  interests  in  Iran.  The  South 
Americans  are  well  aware  of  this  unrealistic 
and  disturbing  element  of  U.S.  foreign  poli- 
cy. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  with  reference  to  the 
four  major  Guatemalan  guerrilla  groups 
that  met  in  Managua,  you  mentioned  hav- 
ing copies  of  the  actual  secret  agreements 
made  during  that  meeting.48  Could  you 
furnish  the  subcommittee — 

Mr.  Enders.  With  pleasure. 

Senator  Denton.  Without  objection, 
these  documents  will  be  entered  into  the 
record.  I  did  mention  that  there  has  not 
been  terrorism  in  the  United  States  like  that 
which  has  occurred  in  other  nations.  But  for 
your  information,  Mr.  Ambassador,  in  our 
second  to  last  hearing  we  had  two  po- 
licemen, special  agents,  from  the  Miami 
area  who  testified  concerning  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment involvement  in  drug  traffic  into 
the  United  States.49  They  also  testified  that 
they  knew  of  240  U.S.S.R. -manufactured 
grenades  in  the  Miami  area  alone.  When 


47  See  supra. 

48  The  secret  agreements,  along  with  addi- 
tional responses  to  subcommittee  questions,  ap- 
pear as  exhibit  C  in  the  appendix  to  this  hearing. 
[Footnote  in  the  source  text.  For  the  texts,  see  The 
Role  of  Cuba  in  International  Terrorism  and  Subversion, 
pp.  249-265.] 

49  For  text  of  this  hearing,  see  ibid.,  pp.  23-77. 


you  think  what  a  man  with  a  pistol  and  one 
or  two  shots  can  do  in  a  hotel  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  start  thinking  about  the  thou- 
sands of  Cuban  agents  that  are  in  the  Miami 
area  alone,  one  can  see  the  potential  for 
terrorism  and  the  potential  for  destruction 
in  the  United  States.  Thank  God  it  has 
begun  to  become  more  widely  understood. 

Have  you  seen  any  evidence,  sir,  that 
guerrilla  training  of  insurgents  targeted 
against  Central  America  has  occurred  in 
Mexican  territory  and,  if  so,  would  you 
describe  the  nature  of  such  training  and  the 
nature  of  such  evidence? 

Mr.  Enders.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  first 
comment  a  bit  on  your  first  remarks  about 
the  problem  of  the  leftwing  and  the  rightw- 
ing  dictatorial  or  violent  regimes.  Obvi- 
ously, one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
foreign  policy — I  'Sink  we  have  all  been 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  Nicaragua  has 
swung  from  a  repressive  rightwing  regime 
to  a  repressive  leftwing  regime  and  seems, 
in  spite  of  all  of  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  a  number  of  other  countries  to, 
say,  present  economic  assistance  and  politi- 
cal connections — after  all,  Nicaragua  has 
received,  over  the  last  2  years,  $600  or  $700 
million  of  economic  assistance  from  the 
free  world  countries,  including  a  $125  mil- 
lion cumulative  from  the  United  States.  But 
it  has  marched  steadily  toward  a  one-party 
state  without  any  remission.  I  think  a  great 
many  Americans  see  this  as  a  dilemma  for 
our  foreign  policy. 

I  would  say  this,  that  when  you  have  in 
front  committed  to  a  rightwing  or  strong 
military  ruler,  such  as  the  Shah,  and  you 
then  urge  him  on  toward  reform,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  sometimes  you  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  him  and  it  would  be  argua- 
ble this  is  what  happened  in  Vietnam  or 
arguable  that  this  is  what  happened  in  Iran. 

Senator  Denton.  Weaken  in  what  way, 
by  pushing  him  too  fast  or  by  just  the 
conspicuousness  of  our  apparent  help? 

Mr.  Enders.  Very  often  our  effort  to  get 
such  a  ruler  to  embrace  our  values,  our 
political  values,  makes  him — undermines 
the  basis  on  which  he  holds  power.  But  that, 
I  say,  is  when  a  commitment  has  been  made. 
But  when  you  have  a  country  that  wants  to 
change  itself— and  this  is  the  case  of  El 
Salvador — wants  to  change  itself  by  reform- 
ing, to  get  out  of  the  dilemma  of  the  ex- 
treme right  or  extreme  left,  you  move  away 
from  an  old-line  military  regime,  then  you 
have  a  different  situation.  I  say  El  Salvador 
is  different  because  the  old-line  military 
regime,   not  unlike  that  of  Somoza,   not 
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unlike  that  of  Guatemala,  came  in  deter- 
mined to  implement  a  land  reform  on  a  very 
broad  scale  and  political  reforms  and  to 
create  democratic  institutions.  We  got  be- 
hind those  reforms  under  the  last  adminis- 
tration and  under  this  one.  We  did  not 
impose  them.  We  did  not  organize  the 
reforms  for  them.  We  did  not  tell  them  they 
should  do  it.  But  we  got  behind  them  giving 
them  economic  and  military  aid  because  the 
revolution  speared  reforms  and  the  imme- 
diate reaction  from  the  violent  left  was  to  go 
into  and  act  as  insurgents. 

In  another  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  Central 
America,  Guatemala,  where  the  polariza- 
tion is  much  greater,  we  have  refrained 
from  active  and  substantial  support  to  the 
Guatemalan  Government.  We  know  that 
that  Government  is  being  challenged  by  a 
Marxist-Leninist  organization.  It  is  or- 
ganized and  supported  in  Cuba.  We  know 
that  civil  strife  has  been  going  on  in  that 
country  for  25  years  and  that  this  is  the 
third  wave  of  it,  third  and  very  dangerous 
wave. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  told  the 
Guatemalan  Government  repeatedly  that 
we  do  not  see  how  they  can  ultimately 
stabilize  the  situation  if  it  appears  in  their 
own  country  that  everybody  that  is  not 
actively  for  them  is  potentially  regarded  as 
an  enemy  by  them  and  that  the  situation 
polarizes  and  those  who  wish  to  develop  an 
alternative  in  the  center  are  not  permitted 
to  move  forward.  We  take  the  Guatemalan 
situation  very  seriously.  But  we  have  not 
committed  the  government  in  the  way  we 
have  in  El  Salvador. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  in  thinking 
about  the  dilemma  that  you  speak  of,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  see  where  we  are  going  before 
we  commit  a  great  country  like  the  United 
States  because  we  should  carry  through  on 
commitments  once  they  are  made;  there- 
fore, we  have  to  be  particularly  careful 
before  in  fact  we  engage  ourselves. 

Senator  Denton.  I  by  no  means  meant 
to  imply  that  the  Shah  of  Iran  and  Duarte 
were  comparable.  Duarte  is  far  from  a 
rightwing  leader,  which  is  another  mystery 
to  me,  as  to  the  way  he  is  being  portrayed. 
He  has  been  trying  to  institute  reforms.  He 
is  far  left  in  his  orientation  from  what  we 
would  choose  to  have,  I  would  imagine.  He 
is  certainly  not  considered  a  rightwinger 
down  there  and  the  way  he  is  portrayed  in 
the  American  press  astounds  me.  I  just 
meant  that  the  consistency  of  Americans 
following  through  on  commitments  to  back 
certain  rulers  trying  to  deal  with  difficult 


circumstances,  such  as  rampant  terrorism, 
is  a  dismaying  situation. 

Mr.  Enders.  Well,  I  think  the  Cuban 
revolutionaries  and  the  Soviet  revolutiona- 
ries behind  them  want  to  put  us  in  that 
dilemma  and  they  want  to  have  us  in  the 
position  in  which  it  is  either — we  either  stick 
with  Somoza  or  we  have  to  take  the  San- 
dinistas. We  should  not  permit  ourselves  to 
be  locked  into  that  choice.  I  think  the  funda- 
mental objective  of  our  policy  in  the  region 
should  be  precisely  to  give  ourselves  the 
alternative  choice  of  some  social  and  politi- 
cal change. 

Senator  Denton.  Would  the  Depart- 
ment's position  be  to  see  that  the  relatively 
young  nations  of  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, with  their  revolutions  coming  in  the  late 
19th  century  and  early  20th  century  still 
going  on,  to  see  that  they  provide  for  the 
land  and  social  reforms  necessary  to  permit 
a  sense  of  public  confidence  or  assurance 
that  their  government  is  doing  the  best  they 
can.  Is  that  not  generally  the  wish  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Enders.  Yes,  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman. 
But  I  think  we  have  to  be  aware  that  the 
countries  are  very  different.  There  were 
three  countries  with  traditional  military 
style  rightwing  authoritarian  governments: 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  past,  El 
Salvador.  But  Costa  Rica  is  very  different. 
You  know,  it  overthrew  such  a  military 
government  30  years  ago  and  has  had  30 
years  of  model  democracy.  Honduras  had  a 
military  government  for  the  last  12  years. 
But  in  an  election  with  80-percent  turnout, 
pretty  good  figure  from  an  American  point 
of  view,  80-percent  turnout,  they  elected  a 
moderate  center  democratic  regime.  The 
small  country  of  Belize,  just  now  independ- 
ent, is  a  democracy.  Panama  is  a  country  of 
mixed  institutions  but  not  a  repressive 
country.  So  each  country  has  different 
problems.  There  was  a  particularly  harsh 
land  problem  in  El  Salvador,  partly  because 
it  is  the  most  heavily  populated  country  in 
the  area  and  the  man-to-land  ratio  is  very 
unfavorable  and  partly  also  because  so 
much  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
relatively  small  number  of  people,  creating 
an  explosive  social  situation.  Similar  but  not 
so  severe  conditions  existed  in  Nicaragua. 
Thus,  each  of  them  have  to  be  taken  dif- 
ferently. 

But  you  have,  on  the  one  hand,  while 
trying  to  deal  with  economic  and  social 
problems  of  those  countries  as  they  mature, 
the  problem  of  outside  interference  that  has 
got  to  be  dealt  with  too.  Not  only  Cuba 
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engaging  in  uniting  the  left  and  organizing 
the  threats  against  the  government,  as  you 
and  I  have  both  described,  but  also  what 
you  might  call  the  ripple  effect  in  Central 
America.  When  the  challenge  was  being 
mounted  against  Somoza  in  Nicaragua,  the 
Cuban  consulate  in  San  Jose,  the  capital  of 
the  neighboring  state  of  Costa  Rica,  was 
used  as  the  commander  in  control  post  and 
it  was  from  there  that  the  orders,  the  com- 
munications, and  the  logistics  were  or- 
ganized. 

Now  that  the  struggle  is  going  on  in  El 
Salvador,  it  is  in  Managua,  the  capital  of 
Nicaragua,  that  the  commander  and  control 
apparatus  is  present  and  the  logistics  is 
organized  and  the  training  is  organized. 

As  you  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  given 
the  evidence  which  we  have  for  this,  which 
we  regard  as  irrefutable,  to  the  two  intel- 
ligence committees,  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  two  intelligence  committees  have  testi- 
fied to  its  convincing  character. 

Senator  Denton.  I  will  turn  this  over  to 
Senator  East  but  before  I  do,  I  did  not  mean 
to  characterize  the  governments  as  all 
rightwing,  all  in  need  of  that  much  push  by 
us  to  reform.  What  I  meant  to  draw  out  is 
that  the  United  States  is  not  simply  in  favor 
of  a  bunch  of  rich  autocratic  dictators  stay- 
ing in  place  so  that  we  can  capitalize  on 
trade  with  them  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
peasants.  We  are,  in  general,  inclined  to- 
ward the  same  view  as  the  liberals  are  with 
respect  to  that  area  and  we  must  recognize 
that  there  are  countries  down  there  doing 
almost  superhuman — making  almost  super- 
human achievements  in  that  direction. 

The  big  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  that 
this  outside  supply  of  military  equipment, 
terrorist  propaganda,  technique,  where- 
withal, must  be  cut  off. 


Mr.  Enders.  Let  me  make  several  re- 
marks.50 First,  in  the  United  States  we  have 
always  been  a  government  of  values,  of 
human  and  political  values,  as  well  as  a 
government  of  interests.  We  have  both  in 
the  world.  I  do  not  think  that  the  concern 
for  democracy  and  human  rights  is  a  con- 
cern which  should  be  identified  with  one 
American   administration   only.   Indeed,   I 


50  Enders  was  responding  to  a  statement  by 
Senator  East  on  human  rights  and  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  not  printed;  for  the  text  of  this  statement, 
see  xbxd.,  pp.  152-155. 


think  that  it  was  the  Congress  that  took  the 
lead  very  vigorously  at  the  start  of  the 
1970's  in  promoting  human  rights  policies 
and  this  Government,  this  administration, 
has  recognized  human  rights  policy  as  a 
permanent  interest,  the  phrase  used,  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  is  really  common 
ground  for  all  of  us.  I  agree  with  you. 

Senator  East.  Excuse  me.  How  would 
we,  for  instance,  describe  our  desire  to 
continue  to  improve  relations  with  Commu- 
nist China? 

Mr.  Enders.  Perhaps  I  could  go  on. 

Senator  East.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Enders.  The  second  thing  I  would 
say  about  that  is,  I  would  agree  with  you 
here,  is  that  it  is  nonsensical  to  over  value 
our  influence  abroad,  to  believe  that  our 
views  on  what  kind  of  political  institutions 
one  should  have,  our  particular  social  ar- 
rangements, are  the  model  to  which  every- 
body else  must  comply.  Sometimes  in  the 
past,  Americans  have  had  that  kind  of  assur- 
ance. I  would  agree  with  you  that  it  is  wrong 
to  have  that. 

That  said,  I  would  say — and  the  third 
remark  I  would  make,  that  with  regard  to 
Latin  America,  that  the  idea  of  democracy  is 
a  very  strong  one  in  the  Americas.  That 
two-thirds  of  the  countries  in  the  area  are 
democracies  in  some  form  and  almost  all  of 
those  that  are  not  feel  they  must  recognize 
democracy  as  the  ideal.  Exceptions,  of 
course,  are  Cuba  which  does  not  feel  that  it 
must  recognize  that  as  the  ideal  and  we  feel 
now  Nicaragua,  becoming  every  day  a  more 
repressive  state. 

But  others,  even  when  they  are  not  de- 
mocracies, feel  they  must  recognize  that  the 
rule  of  law  and  democratic  institutions  are 
an  ideal  and  people  want  to  return  to  that. 

The  fourth  thing  I  would  say  is  that  we 
agree  very  much  that  we  should  not  attempt 
to  use  our  relationship  as  somehow  a  kind 
of  pressure  point  on  human  rights  issues. 
There  is  a  kind  of  internal  inconsistency 
here.  Somehow  you  say  that  you  know,  that 
if  you  are  interested  in  changing  human 
rights  patterns  in  a  given  country,  if  you  do 
not — if  you  are  not  present,  if  they  have  no 
stake  in  the  relationship  with  you,  there  are 
no  common  goals,  no  sense  of  commitment 
one  to  the  other,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  improvement  that  as 
one  goal  of  our  policy  we  have  been  seeking 
in  human  rights. 

So,  in  contrast  to  some  of  the  tactics 
applied  earlier,  we  have,  in  fact,  cultivated 
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the  relationships  we  have  throughout  the 
continent  and  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest 
earlier  that  we  are  not  cultivating  our  rela- 
tionship, diplomatic  and  political  relation- 
ship with  the  Guatemalan  Government  or 
other  governments  in  the  hemisphere,  that 
we  are  trying  to  keep  them  at  arms  length. 
Only  by  doing  so,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
countries  will  feel  that  they  have  a  commit- 
ment to  the  United  States,  that  there  are 
common  goals  and  when  we  make  observa- 
tions, as  we  have  in  a  number  of  countries, 
that  human  rights  issues,  do  we  have  some 
chance  of  having  people  react  that  there  is 
some  reason  why  we  should  pay  attention  to 
what  the  United  States  has  to  say. 

In  other  words,  we  have  attempted  to 
create  relationships  of  solidarity  in  which 
these  problems  can  be  addressed  rather 
than  antagonistic  ones. 

I  would  share  very  much  your  view  that 
the  United  States  does  not  have  the  influ- 
ence, does  not  have  the  power,  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  dictate  and  should  not 
attempt  to  dictate  to  other  countries  what 
their  practices  will  be.  But  it  is  a  permanent 
value  of  this  country  and,  therefore,  we  do 
pursue  it  in  relationships  with  many  of  the 
countries  in  which  problems  exist. 

Now  I  would,  finally,  agree  with  you  very 
strongly  that,  and  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
my  area  only,  that  human  rights  violations 
by  leftwing  governments  must  be  as  vigor- 
ously exposed  by  the  international  commu- 
nity and  human  rights  organizations  as 
those  by  rightwing  governments.  That  has 
not  always  been  the  case  in  the  past  and  it  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  go  to  such  efforts  on  the 
Miskito  Indians.  The  chairman  mentioned 
that  at  the  start  of  the  session,  because  it 
was  not  becoming  clear  that  in  fact  a  mas- 
sive repression  was  underway  against  an 
ethnic  group  in  Nicaragua,  an  ethnic  group 
that  could  not  threaten  Managua. 

Of  course,  all  the  Miskito  Indians  were 
not  going  to  take  over  the  country.  They 
wanted  to  be  left  alone  and  also  to  be  free 
to  not  agree  with  the  government  in  Nicara- 
gua, the  Sandinistas,  to  do  what  they  want- 
ed to  do.  Twelve  thousand  refugees  crossed 
the  border  into  Honduras,  as  a  result  of  the 
repression. 

So,  yes,  the  human  rights  violations  on 
all  sides  must  be  known. 

Senator  East.  Then  I  would  simply 
make  this  point:  I  can  appreciate  your  area 
is  Central  America  and  Latin  America  and 
you  are  not  going  to  be  expected  to  speak 


for  the  rest  of  the  world  in  terms  of  the 
administration's  policy.  But  it  strikes  me  the 
administration  today,  as  well  as  the  Carter 
administration,  runs  into  some  very,  very 
difficult  problems  with  the  so-called  human 
rights  test.  I  think,  as  a  composite  of  a 
whole  lot  of  other  things  to  consider  it  is 
useful,  but  to  make  it  the  litmus  test  of  a 
viable  relationship  between  our  country 
and  other  countries,  I  would  submit,  as  a 
matter  of  political  reality  in  the  world,  is 
hopelessly  unworkable.  Again,  I  do  not  see 
it  being  applied  in  the  Middle  East  as  re- 
gards Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan.  I  do  not  see 
it  being  applied  in  the  Far  East,  as  regards 
Communist  China. 

It  seems  to  be  applied  very  fully  and 
selectively  in  a  very  high  profile  in  your  area 
of  Latin  America  and  Central  America  and  I 
am  not  sure,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  our  disadvan- 
tage in  that  we  are  asking  for  the  impossi- 
ble. We  are  asking  for  the  unworkable,  that 
which  has  never  been,  and,  unknowingly, 
unwittingly,  it  works  clearly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  very  thing  you  say  we  have  to 
be  concerned  with  in  terms  of  the  security 
of  this  country,  which  this  subcommittee  is 
concerned  with,  namely,  the  Soviet-Cuban 
connection  in  Central  America  and  in  Latin 
America. 

Then  I  will  end  on  this  note;  not  to  place 
all  of  the  blame,  if  blame  is  the  right  word, 
on  this  administration — I  think  they  are  part 
of  the  policy  that  evolved  out  of  the  previ- 
ous administration,  to  some  extent,  some- 
what a  captive  of  it. 

But  I  notice  the  Mexican  Government 
continues  to  build  its  relationship  with 
Cuba  or  with  the  Sandinistas  and  I  do  not 
see  it  is  insisting  on  human  rights — granted, 
you  are  not  representing  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. But  suppose  they  were  working 
with  Mexico  to  achieve  those  ends  that  we 
see  that  the  Mexican  Government  is  seeking 
to  attain,  utilizing  that  standard.  They  util- 
ize it  with  respect  to  the  governments  they 
see  to  the  right.  As  for  those  to  the  left, 
Portillo  embraced  Castro. 

Candidly,  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  very 
selectively  applied  and  always  to  those 
governments  perceived  as  being  right  of 
center.  I  think,  if  the  human  rights  concept 
is  not  to  bring  itself  into  a  position  of  a 
totally  laughable  concept,  it  will  have  to  be 
universally  applied  and  to  Communist 
China,  for  example. 

I  submit,  once  you  start  to  do  it,  it  will  be 
as  clear  as  a  bell  that  it  is  totally  unrealistic. 
The  realities  of  international  relations  can- 
not be  reduced  to  a  slogan  such  as  human 
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rights  and  elevated  into  the  first  principle  of 
foreign  policy. 

I  think  in  the  real  world  of  international 
relations,  it  will  come  to  our  undoing  and  I 
think  to  some  extent  it  has  contributed  to 
the  undoing,  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Enders.  Senator,  I  meant  to  say  we 
were  a  government  both  of  value  and  in- 
terests. After  your  last  remarks,  I  would  say 
we  were  a  government  of  interests  as  well  as 
values  too.  We  must  have  both  together  and 
I  think  we  must  have  both  together  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  in  fact  great  political 
strength  in  the  development  of  democratic 
values  and  human  rights  but  that  cannot  be 
the  only  concern  of  our  foreign  policy.  One 
of  the  things  that  in  the  past  might  have 
happened  in  Latin  America,  we  have  had  an 
a  la  carte  approach.  We  deal  with  countries 
in  the  area  on  the  basis  of  one  item  that  we 
are  particularly  interested  in  and  then  we 
ignore  all  of  the  rest  of  the  concerns,  in- 
cluding a  lot  of  their  concerns. 

We  ought  to  have  policies  with  countries 
that  address  them  as  countries,  as  well  as 
address  some  single  category  of  relation- 
ship and  I  would  agree  that  you  must  put 
them  all  together  and,  above  all,  you  should 
have  the  cultivation  of  a  relationship  over  a 
long  period  of  time  as  an  important  goal 
and  that  applies  to  something  on  both  sides 
about  what  can  be  done  in  relationship  with 
a  country. 

Senator  Denton.  Thank  you.  I  certainly 
understand  the  importance  of  the  principle 
that  this  country  has  interests  in  the  sense 
of  vital  national  interests,  selfish  interests, 
which  are  of  great  importance,  which  we  try 
to  apply  in  international  affairs.  I  think  that 
is  the  best  possible  heading  that  could  be 
placed  upon  such  important  anomalies  as 
our  dealing  with  Red  China  because  in  the 
long  term  our  policies  are  all  contributing 
toward  that  which  is  pragmatically  condu- 
cive to  the  preservation  of  our  own  freedom 
in  this  Nation  and  to  the  longer  range  threat 
to  freedom  possible  throughout  the  world. 
I  believe  occasionally  we  have  to  make 
arrangements  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
taken  in  isolation,  appear  to  be  counter  to 
human  rights,  such  as  whatever  interests  we 
might  have  with  Red  China  at  this  time. 

But,  over  the  long  term,  for  one  prag- 
matic reason  or  another,  it  seems  we  serve 
both  ends  but  it  is  often  not  obvious.  I  hope 
that  is  not  totally  cryptic. 

Mr.  Enders.  I  understand  very  well. 

Senator  Denton.  Turning  to  my  earlier 
question,  which  you  adroitly  avoided,  re- 


garding terrorist  activity  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca— terrorists  operating  in  Central  America 
being  trained  in  Mexico,  I  realize  that  we 
have  a  very  sensitive  set  of  relations  around 
the  world,  including  those  with  Mexico.  To 
the  degree  that  there  may  be  any  terrorist 
activity  or  any  terrorist  training  in  Mexico,  I 
would  ascribe  it  to  Mexico's  leadership's 
feeling  the  necessity  to  walk  a  tightrope, 
similar  to  that  which  Torrijos  was  walking. 
So  I  do  not  ask  you  that  question  with  an 
intent  to  bruise  our  relations  or  to  assign 
guilt  to  Mexico,  but  we  do  have  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  are  asking  for  sort  of 
unconditional  negotiations  with  the  rebels 
in  El  Salvador.  In  addition,  we  have  our 
Secretary  of  State  saying,  well,  he  can  go 
along  with  the  serious  discussion  about  that 
but  it  does — from  the  Mexican  point  of 
view,  it  does  omit  one  of  the  important 
policy  requisites  of  ours,  namely,  that  the 
external  aid  from  the  Moscow-Havana 
thing  be  cut  off. 

I  would  be  interested  in  any  comment 
you  would  care  to  make  with  regard  to  what 
you  know  about  terrorist  activity,  terrorist 
training  in  Mexico  because  it  looks  like  a 
double-tongued  position  we  are  taking. 

Mr.  Enders.  Well,  I  would  not  wish  to 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  any 
activities  which  are  being  fostered  or  super- 
vised by  the  Mexican  Government.  I  take  it 
that  your  question  did  not  refer  to  that. 

Senator  Denton.  Not  necessarily,  no, 
sir. 

Mr.  Enders.  But  it  is  a  fairly  open  society 
and  that  we  havfc  in  fact  had  reports  that  this 
open  society  and  fairly  open  territory  have 
been  used  in  the  past  for  the  passage  of 
arms  certainly  to  some  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  Central  America,  in 
neighboring  Guatemala.  But  also  some  fur- 
ther south,  too.  So,  indeed,  there  are  such 
reports,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Denton.  As  an  experienced 
Foreign  Service  officer,  how  would  you 
estimate  the  impact  of  the  success  of  ter- 
rorist technique  which  Marighella  out- 
lined?51 Suppose  the  terrorists  were  to  be 
successful  in  El  Salvador?  What  would  be 
your  assessment  of  its  impact  regarding 
Latin  America? 

Mr.  Enders.  Well,  two  things:  I  think, 
first  of  all,  the  pressure  on  the  neighbors 
would  be  enormous  and  immediate.  You 


5i  The  reference  is  to  a  book  by  Brazilian 
Communist  Carlos  Marighella  entitled  Mini-Man- 
ual for  Urban  Guerillas. 
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know,  Costa  Rica  has  no  army.  So  if  you 
have  got  two  states  associated  with  Cuba  in 
the  central  part  of  Central  America,  you 
would  find  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
you  would  get  a  progressive,  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  called,  social-political  change  in 
Costa  Rica,  although  the  great  majority  of 
the — practically  everybody  in  Costa  Rica 
would  be  against  that. 

It  is  not  very  far,  as  we  know,  to  Panama 
with  its  canal.  It  is  not  very  far  to  cross 
Honduras  which  has  suffered  from  a  severe 
economic  problem,  as  has  Costa  Rica.  It  is 
not  very  far  across  there  to  Guatemala 
where  there  is  a  major  insurgency  under- 
way. So  there  would  be  no  obstacle  for  that 
insurgency  almost  immediately  and,  of 
course,  Guatemala  is  on  the  southern  bor- 
der of  Mexico  and  shares  its — its  people 
share  many  of  the  languages  and  ethnic 
traits  of  the  people  in  southern  Mexico. 

So  you  have  a — I  spoke  earlier  of  a  ripple 
effect.  You  would  have  a  ripple  effect  of 
some  real  power  underway. 

I  think  the  second  thing  that  would  be 
said  would  be  that  the  United  States  has 
shown  the  will  or  the  power  to  influence 
events  to  outcomes  which  are  compatible 
with  United  States  interests  and  they  would 
draw  the  conclusion  from  that  that  the  way 
in  which  they  regarded  the  United  States 
and  their  willingness  to  identify  with  and 
work  with  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
they  would  then  begin  to  recalculate  their 
own  interests. 

Senator  Denton.  The  testimony  yester- 
day from  Dr.  Ikle  indicated  that  the  time 
schedule  of  these  shifts  in  military  power  as 
well  as,  say,  the  psychological  effect  of  the 
installation  in  El  Salvador  of  the  Nicara- 
guan-type  government — you  said  the  mili- 
tary situation  there  seems  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  great  changes;  in  other  words,  the 
balance  of  power  in  that  area,  even  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  capacities  to  deal  with  it 
we  effectively  have  a  1%-ocean  navy  for  a  3- 
ocean  commitment.  If  you  have  the  Carib- 
bean and  the  Gulf,  we  have  a  1)4  navy  for  a 
4-ocean  commitment.  Such  things  as  Soviet 
Mig's  utilizing  runways  now  under  prepara- 
tion and  so  forth,  I  believe,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  would  represent  another  fac- 
tor of  great  importance  other  than  the  psy- 
chological effect  which  you  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Enders.  Yes.  You  know,  we  have 
never  had  to  be  worried  about  a  major 
threat  on  our  borders,  either  north  or 
south.  This  has  been  a  uniquely  favorable 
geographic  position  which  of  course  is  not 
shared  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  to  be 


worried  about  its  southern  border  and  in- 
deed it  has  1  million  men  on  the  Chinese 
border.  The  United  States  already  must  be 
concerned  about  the  buildup  in  Cuba.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  in  fact  there 
were  a  crisis  in  Europe,  that  the  resupply  of 
Europe  would  have  to  be  largely  through 
the  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean  area  and  that 
there  is  the  possibility  that  it  could  be 
challenged  or  threatened  by  Cuba  and  that 
the  diversion  of  resources  would  be  re- 
quired for  that,  substantial  resources. 
* 
If,  in  fact,  we  were  to  face  the  same  kind 
of  buildup  in  Central  America,  the  impact 
on  our  military  situation  would  be  yet  grav- 
er. 

Senator  Denton.  I  believe  that  in  one  of 
the  hearings  I  attended  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  week,  Ad- 
miral Hayward  testified  that  40  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  seaborne  traffic  necessary  to 
reallocate,  redistribute  the  military  climate 
of  our  forces,  40  to  50  percent  of  that  would 
have  to  flow  through  the  Panama  Canal 
were  there  to  be  such  a  European  develop- 
ment. With  the  change  in  military  balance, 
which  seems  pending  within  the  next  matter 
of  a  few  months,  I  am  amazed  at  the  context 
in  which  this  whole  matter  is  being  placed 
for  the  American  public's  consumption  by 
those  who  are  the  sole  transporters  of  per- 
spective. 

You  have  said  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  evidence  that  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment has  engaged  in  drug  smuggling  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States,  citing  the  case  of 
Jaime  Guillot  Lara,  a  Colombian  now  in  jail 
in  Mexico,  who  claims  to  have  funneled 
arms  and  money  to  Colombian  leftist 
groups  in  shipping  arms  shipments  to  the 
United  States.  You  described  that  in  your 
opening  statement. 

Can  you  talk  more  about  the  evidence 
apart  from  the  Jaime  Guillot  Lara  case? 
There  have  been  press  reports  that  Guillot 
received  $700,000  from  Raoul  Castro  him- 
self. Does  the  Department  of  State  have  any 
evidence  as  to  who  gave  Guillot  arms  or 
anything  else  you  can  state  with  regard  to 
this? 

Mr.  Enders.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not 
have  further  information  to  put  in  the  pub- 
lic record.  However,  we  would  be  happy  to 
work  with  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
a  classified  basis. 

Senator  Denton.  We  shall  submit  other 
questions  in  that  vein  and  look  forward  to 
receiving  the  responses.52 


52  Ambassador  Enders'  answers  to  subcommit- 
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I  referred  in  my  opening  remarks  to  a 
New  York  Times  article  about  Cuba's  school 
for  exporting  communism.53  The  article  re- 
ferred to  the  Isle  of  Youth,  formerly  the  Isle 
of  Pines.  As  you  know,  it  is  a  small  island  30 
miles  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Cuba. 

According  to  the  article,  since  1977, 
some  26,000  children  from  Cuba,  Africa, 
and  Central  America  have  been  brought  to 
this  island,  this  Cuban  island,  for  controver- 
sial work  and  study  programs  that  are  a 
mixture  of  study  and  Communist  indoc- 
trination. There  have  been  reports  for  sev- 
eral years  that  not  all  of  the  children  on  the 
island,  especially  those  from  Africa,  are 
there  voluntarily. 

General  Simon  stated  that  many  children 
are  abused  and  sent  to  the  island  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  their  parents. 

Do  you  have  any  information  to  be  fur- 
nished concerning  this  island  and  the  al- 
legations that  some  of  these  children  were 
abducted?  Yesterday,  I  inserted  a  copy  of 
this  article  into  the  record  and  we  did 
receive  an  affirmative  response  from  Dr. 
Ikle  saying  these  were  not  just  rumors. 
These  were  facts. 

Do  you  have  anything  to  add  to  that? 

Mr.  Enders.  Well,  I  think  it  is  probably 
quite  true,  and  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  in  a 
number  of  cases  has  been  true,  that  young 
people  have  been  taken  to  the  island  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  parents.  Whether 
they  have  in  fact  been  taken  there  without 
their  own  consent  is  less  easy  to  determine. 
But  we  have  heard  reports  of  that.  But  I  am 
on  much  surer  grounds  on  the  former  from 
what  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  on  the 
latter. 

Senator  Denton.  The  ages  of#those  chil- 
dren range  from  9  years  old  up.  We  will  be 
having  hearings  beginning  March  22,  which 
will  be  revelatory  regarding  some  of  the 
Communist  activities  in  Africa  and  how 
"humane"  some  of  these  activities  are. 

In  view  of  your  schedule,  Mr.  Ambassa- 
dor, we  will  submit  the  rest  of  our  questions 
to  you  for  the  record.  We  thank  you  very 


tee  questions  appear  as  exhibit  B  in  the  appendix 
to  this  hearing.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.  For 
the  Department  of  State  response  to  these  ques- 
tions, see  The  Role  of  Cuba  in  International  Terrorism 
and  Subversion,  pp.  221-248.] 

53  For  Denton's  opening  remarks,  see  ibid.,  pp. 
139-142.  The  article  referred  to,  "Cuba's  School 
for  Exporting  Marxism,"  by  Jo  Thomas,  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  October  4,  1981; 
also  reprinted  in  The  Role  of  Cuba  in  International 
Terrorism  and  Subversion,  pp.   126-131. 


much  for  your  most  informed  and  enlight- 
ened testimony. 

Would  you  please  furnish  the  subcom- 
mittee with  copies  of  the  documents  you 
mentioned  in  your  statement  concerning 
insurgency  in  Honduras  and  captured 
documents  and  declarations  which  demon- 
strate the  true  motive  and  origins  of  the 
guerrillas  there.  You  mentioned  a  school 
book  from  a  1-year  training  program  held 
in  Cuba  in  1980.  We  would  very  much 
appreciate  inclusion  in  our  record  of  those 
documents  and  reports. 

Mr.  Enders.  We  will. 

Senator  East.  I  too  would  like  to  thank 
the  Secretary  for  coming.  We  appreciate 
your  patience  and  being  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Enders.  Thank  you,  Senators. 


Document  679 

Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,  March  13,  1982  (Extracts)*4 

U.S.  Policy  in  Central 
America 


What  I  am  trying  to  make  clear  about 
Salvador  is  what  I  said  on  the  Hill  the  other 
day.  This  is  a  global  problem.  In  some 
respects,  that  is  why  it  is  not  a  repeat  of 
Vietnam.  We  treated  Vietnam  not  as  a  glob- 
al problem,  in  general,  but  rather  as  a 
regional  struggle,  or  an  in-country  struggle, 
for  hearts  and  minds,  and  that  was  a  distor- 
tion of  the  earlier  period  of  America's  stra- 
tegic thinking  that  emerged  in  the  early 
sixties  where,  you  recall,  we  used  to  talk 
about  the  spectrum  of  deterrence. 

We  had  nuclear  deterrence,  because  we 
had  superiority.  We  had  conventional  de- 
terrence, and  somehow  we  had  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  counterinsurgency.  You  re- 
member the  special  forces  and  all  the  re- 
sources and  so-called  hearts  and  minds 
struggle  that  emerged  during  that  period. 


54  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State.  The  briefing,  which  began  at  9:48  a.m.,  was 
conducted  on  background  by  a  senior  Department 
of  State  official. 
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It  tended  to  drive  us  into  viewing  the 
struggle  in  Southeast  Asia  in  a  very  narrow 
band  of  what  I  call  geopolitical  leverage, 
that  we  could  somehow  fight  that  and  de- 
feat it  on  the  ground  in  a  complementary  or 
a  corresponding  response  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  question. 

It  was  a  terribly  misleading  and  specious 
approach. 

The  problem  was  global  there.  The 
problem  is  global  in  Salvador. 

Now,  it  is  quite  natural  with  all  of  the 
national  attention,  your  attention,  and  the 
focuses  on,  "Are  we  doing  enough  to  save 
El  Salvador  with  a  limited  amount  of  eco- 
nomic aid  and  even  more  limited  amount  of 
military  aid",  that,  of  course,  if  you  apply 
that  litmus  test,  serious  doubts  have  to 
emerge. 

Why  do  they  have  to  emerge?  Well,  first, 
everyone  that  applies  the  analysis  says  that 
it  is  an  open-ended  receptacle  for  Cuban 
arms  and  Nicaraguan  support,  and  the  only 
thing  left  for  the  United  States  is  to  do  what 
we  did  in  Vietnam,  up  the  ante  of  creeping 
escalation  and  increasing  involvement. 

Let  me  tell  you,  the  President's  policy  is 
to  avoid  precisely  that  and  to  deal  with  this 
issue  as  a  global  problem.  That  means  that 
we  have  to  harness,  and  we  have  been,  the 
full  panoply  of  political,  economic  and  se- 
curity assets  of  the  United  States  to  deal 
with  this  problem  in  Moscow,  in  Havana,  in 
the  regional  context,  the  OAS,  and  in  Sal- 
vador itself. 

In  the  Salvadoran  aspect,  it  is  only  a 
small,  admittedly  high  profile,  very  visible 
picture,  but  it  is  not  our  approach. 

And  I  urge  you  not  to  be  overly 
mesmerized  by  a  myopic  preoccupation 
with  that  problem. 

In  that  context,  from  the  outset,  we  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  full  panoply  of 
the  assets  I  spoke  to.  That  is  where  you  get 
to  the  problem  here  at  home,  which,  admit- 
tedly, concerns  me  a  great  deal. 

You  can't  talk  about  all  of  the  work  that  is 
underway,  the  discussions,  the  directions  in 
policy.  So,  there  is  this  fixation. 

If  you  take  one  narrow  end  of  the — to 
use  that  bad  word  again — the  spectrum  of 
American  assets  to  deal  with  the  problem 
and  focus  on  it,  and  then  start  delineating 
constraints  on  your  ability  to  deal  in  that 
area,  such  as  the  kinds  of  resolutions  that 
are  developing  on  the  Hill  by  well-meaning 
guys,  who  have  developed  the  kinds  of  fears 


that  we  have  just  talked  about,  for  un- 
derstandable reasons,  then  you  skew  the 
whole  panoply  of  executive  assets  that  are 
available  to  apply  to  the  management  of  the 
outcome. 

That,  I  think,  is  dangerous,  because  it 
risks  distortions  and  anomalies  which  then 
perhaps  have  to  create  new  ones  to  com- 
pensate for  them.  That  is  not  good,  either — 
that  is  not  good,  either. 

So,  I  just  say  that  I  have  given  you  that 
little  theological  dissertation  to  whet  your 
appetites  and  you  can  ask  additional  ques- 
tions, if  you  want,  but  I  really  do  want  to 
reemphasize  again  that  we  are  not  changing 
our  policy.  It  has  been  the  same  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  it  is  to  avoid  a  Vietnam 
model,  not  to  pursue  one. 

I  think  we  must  have  learned  something 
from  Vietnam.  If  we  didn't  learn  the  lesson 
that  it  was  a  global  problem,  that  we  mis- 
managed badly  by  local  preoccupation, 
then  we  didn't  learn  anything. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  some  of  the  preoccupation 
in  El  Salvador  focuses  on  people  being 
killed  there,  and  whether  this  country  might 
become  more  heavily  involved  there  if  we 
agree  to  send  American  troops. 

Aren't  those  legitimate  issues  for  public 
concern,  public  debate? 

A.  Of  course  they  are,  but  they  are  not — 
you  see  there  is  a  constant  drift  to  that.  No 
one — and  I  think  if  you  go  back  in  the 
record,  you  will  find  no  one  has  threatened 
to  use  military  force  in  El  Salvador.  The 
President  has  said  there  were  no  plans.  I 
have  said  there  were  no  plans.  That  is  a 
simple  fact  of  life.  I  don't  know  of  any 
responsible  official  in  the  administration 
who  has  suggested  the  use  of  forces.  But  to 
go  out  public  every  day  and  have  to  reiter- 
ate that  does  constitute  a  jeopardy  to  the 
panoply  of  the  application  of  American  na- 
tional power  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement on  terms  which  protect  America's 
vital  interests. 

The  more  people  ask  the  question,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  has  been  answered 
repeatedly,  why  the  more  skewed  the  con- 
duct of  the  full  panoply  of  your  assets 
becomes. 

I  have  said  that  no  prudent  leader  is 
going  to  draw  fences  around  the  options 
that  are  available  to  him.  If  he  does,  he  then 
affects  the  calculus  of  the  parties  with  which 
he  is  dealing,  and  it  can  affect  him  in  a 
profound  way. 

Q.  But  isn't  the  fixation  on  the  possible 
use  of  troops  to  some  extent  caused  by  the 
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failure  on  the  administration's  side  to  point 
out  what  the  alternatives  are?  I  think  that 
some  segments  of  the  public  look  at  the 
situation  on  the  ground  they  are  worsening 
and  see  the  possibility  that  d'Aubuisson  and 
the  right  wing  might  have  power  as  a  result 
of  the  elections,  a  polarization  down  there, 
face  the  fact  that  we  might — 
quote/unquote — lose  El  Salvador,  and  then 
this  administration  be  confronted  with  a 
very  dramatic  either/or  situation,  either 
some  kind  of  massive  involvement  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  El  Salvador. 

A.  No.  There  you  are,  again.  I  un- 
derstand the  logic — . 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  say.  What 
are  the  alternatives? 

A.  The  alternative  is  to  recognize  that 
this  is  a  global  problem  and  is  going  to  be 
solved  in  global  terms,  or  we  will  ultimately 
and  could  ultimately  be  faced  with  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  we  give  up  Central 
America  and  all  that  implies,  or  not.  But, 
you  know,  again,  I  want  to  just  emphasize 
that  everything  you  deal  with  is  a  conse- 
quence of  historic  forces,  an  evolution  of 
realities. 

I  noticed  somebody  saying,  well,  you 
know,  this  administration  doesn't  know 
what  it  is  doing  or  where  it  is  going. 

I  am  rather  hard-pressed  to  accept  that 
from  critics  who  presided  over  the  loss  of 
Angola,  the  loss  of  Ethiopia,  the  loss  of 
Southern  Yemen,  the  loss  of  Iran,  the  loss 
of  Afghanistan,  the  re-introduction  of 
Cuban-sponsored  insurgency  in  this  hemi- 
sphere starting  in  a  major  way  in  about 
1978.  These  are  the  problems  that  we  were 
faced  with  in  January. 

Now,  the  question  is,  are  we  going  to 
drive  carefully  and  in  the  same  evolutionary 
way  and  try  to  deal  with  it  in  an  affective 
manner. 

Q.  But  let  me  follow  up,  doesn't  the 
embrace  of  a  global  solution,  or  treating 
this  as  a  global  problem,  change  to  some 
extent  the  direction  of  American  policy? 

It  sounds  to  me — and  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — that  you  are  saying  that  we  have  to 
talk  to  the  Russians  about  this,  we  have  to 
talk  to  the  Cubans  about  this. 

A.  Of  course.  As  we  did  in  the  case  of 
Vietnam,  but  always  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent way. 

Q.  Doesn't  that  take  us  down  more  the 
negotiating  track  than  the  track  of  putting 
all  our  eggs  in  the  election  basket? 


A.  No.  It  takes  you  down  a  multiplicity  of 
tracks.  It  means  that  there  are  discussions 
that  must  be  held.  There  are  steps  that  must 
be  taken  in  the  political,  the  economic  and 
in  the  security  areas,  which  tend  to  influ- 
ence calculi  in  Moscow,  in  Havana,  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  in  the  regional  context. 

It  is  a  very  complex  mosaic  of  interre- 
lated actions  which  must  be  consistent, 
credible,  and  hopefully  will  ultimately  bring 
about  a  successful  outcome. 

Now,  I  am  not  pessimistic  unless  we 
castrate  ourselves. 


Q.  Are  you  suggesting  that  you  can  per- 
suade the  Soviets,  given  the  description  you 
say  exists,  to  back  off  the  supply  of  things  to 
the  Cubans,  and  to  persuade  the  Cubans 
themselves  to  back  off  from  their  Commu- 
nist efforts? 

A.  I  am  suggesting  that  you  don't  have 
the  luxury  of  dealing  with  this  problem  in 
any  other  way.  There  is  no  other  way  to  deal 
with  it  effectively  other  than  in  more  trau- 
matic ways  that  some  people  fear,  but  not  in 
El  Salvador. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  specific  exam- 
ples of  how — you  say  you  are  dealing  with 
Moscow  and  Havana — how,  specifically, 
have  you  been? 

A.  No,  I  can't  make  a  public  disclosure 
of  these  things.  They  are  all  interrelated. 
There  are  other  regional  problems  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  well, 
including  those  that  are  disadvantageous  to 
them.  You  can  apply  diplomatic  and  politi- 
cal leverage. 

But  you  have  the  same  problem.  That 
analysis  that  I  gave  you  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
you  could  translate  into  Havana  where  a 
similar  set  of  systematic  failures  have  be- 
come pervasive. 

Against  all  that,  you  have  to  apply  a 
calculus  of  what  the  Marxist-Leninist 
leadership  has  been  historically.  Above  all, 
do  not  assume  some  naive  expectations. 
These  are  tough  guys.  Castro  is  a  tough 
guy.  They  do  not  necessarily  succumb  to 
Western  rationalizations,  as  clear  as  they 
may  be  to  us. 

They  are  very  culturally  conscious  of 
power.  And  when  you  get  to  the  Soviet 
Union  today,  you  look  at  their  larder  of 
assets  to  deal  globally,  and  it  is  almost 
exclusively  an  unprecedented  military  capa- 
bility. 
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These  are  the  dangers. 

Q.  Could  I  go  to  your  premise,  because  I 
think  the  premise  that  you  have  pointed  out 
is  the  thing  that  a  lot  of  the  argument, 
public  argument,  has  been  about  over  the 
past  several  months,  and  that  is  that  El 
Salvador  is  fundamentally  a  global  prob- 
lem. 

You  have  asserted  that  it  is  commanded 
and  controlled  from  the  outside;  that  it  is 
supported  by  the  outside;  whereas  the  crit- 
ics have  relied  on  much  more  of  an  histori- 
cal Salvador  and  Central  America  context 
flowing  out  of  history  of  the  social  forces 
and  the  groups  within  the  country. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  a  litde  more  of 
your  thinking  behind  the  conclusion  that 
this   is   fundamentally   a   global   problem? 

A.  In  making  that  observation  .  .  .  you 
always  risk  the  distortion  that  you  don't 
believe  it  is  also  an  in-country  problem  of 
some  magnitude. 

There  is  in  Central  America,  as  has  been 
stated,  an  historic  change.  It  has  lagged  in 
time,  the  emergence  of  more  modern  dem- 
ocratic attitudes. 

We  know  that.  Costa  Rica  is  a  very  good 
exception.  Venezuela,  which  had  its  revolu- 
tion, is  another  good  exception,  but  if  you 
can  look  at  the  others,  then  you  find  the  old 
ways — the  military  dictatorships  or  oligar- 
chy arrangements,  which  had  a  few  over- 
tones in  El  Salvador,  with  the  families  down 
there. 

It  doesn't  mean  that  we  don't  have  a 
requirement  to  deal  with  that.  My  God,  it  is 
essential.  But  it  is  that  that  is  being  ex- 
ploited by  the  external  command  and  con- 
trol, and  which  in  strategic  terms,  not  in 
value  terms,  and  again  I  don't  want  to 
relegate  value  terms  to  something  less  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  than  the  strate- 
gic aspect.  Both  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
both  must  be  kept  in  context.  But  in  strate- 
gic terms,  if  this  external  interventionism 
continues  to  spread,  if  it  achieves  momen- 
tum before  the  reforms  that  you  are  seeking 
in  the  socioeconomic  and  political  area  can 
take  root,  and  it  is  going  to  take  a  decade  or 
more.  And  we  haven't  got  the  resources  to 
go  in  and  just  eliminate  these  human  prob- 
lems. 

We  have  got  to  deal  with  it  in  both  terms. 
I  would  suggest,  however,  if  we  could  get  an 
exclusion  of  intervention,  continue  to  apply 
political  and  economic  assets  in  a  multilat- 


eral framework  so  it  doesn't  get  the  label  of 
"big  brotherism",  which  is  anathema  in  the 
region,  and  which  is  what  we  have  tried  to 
avoid  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  then 
we  have  great  reason  for  hope  that 
modernization  will  continue,  that  social  jus- 
tice will  be  achieved,  to  the  degree  that  it 
ever  is  totally  achieved  in  any  system,  and 
that  democracy  and  democratic  principles 
will  increasingly  make  headway. 

You  can't  afford  to  focus  on  one  and 
forget  the  other,  because  one  external  in- 
tervention of  the  magnitude  of  what  we  are 
witnessing  in  Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  if  left 
untended  despite  our  best  hopes  in  the 
progress  you  make,  you  are  going  to  have 
an  extreme  outcome. 

Q.  If  I  might  follow  that  point,  you  have 
said  some  fairly  interesting  things  lately 
which  seem  to  draw  a  line  between  Cuba 
and  Central  America  and  the  northern  tier 
of  South  America. 

Do  you  still  think  that,  given  the  ap- 
proach you  are  setting  out  here,  taking 
Nicaragua  specifically,  it  is  still  salvageable 
in  terms  of  your  strategic  interests? 

A.  Of  course. 

Q.  How  interested  are  you  in  the  Mex- 
ican proposals55  with  that  in  mind? 

A.  Let's  talk  about  the  Mexican  propos- 
al. 

I  have  seen  the  observations  that  we  are 
either  cool  to  it  or  rejected  it  or  now  we 
have  suddenly  been  driven  to  be  happy  with 
it. 

None  of  those  observations  are  accurate. 

First,  in  August,  we  went  to  Nicaragua. 
Tom  Enders  went  down  and  laid  out  a 
series  of  proposals  that  involved  mutual 
guarantees,  limits  on  Nicaraguan  arma- 
ments, and  a  sine  qua  non  that  a  negotiating 
approach  was  an  agreement  by  the  San- 
dinistas to  terminate  their  assistance  to  the 
movement  in  El  Salvador  and  to  leave  their 
neighbors  alone — get  a  commitment  to  do 
so. 

Frankly,  they  rejected  that.  We  discussed 
that.  I  have  been  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  Castafieda  and  with  Lopez  Portil- 
lo.  I  discussed  it  when  I  was  in  Mexico  City. 

They  went  down  there  and  they  built  on 
what  had  been  rejected  by  the  Nicaraguans 
in  the  U.S.  proposal,  that  includes  specific 
things     like     nonaggression     pacts     with 


55  See  Secretary  Haig's  press  briefing,  supra. 
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neighbors  and  possible  peacekeeping 
forces,  and,  again,  it  was  an  almost  myopic 
preoccupation  with  the  Nicaraguan-Salva- 
doran  case,  if  you  get  what  I  am  driving  at. 

That  doesn't  mean  Mexico  doesn't  un- 
derstand the  global  character  of  this  thing 
either.  If  you  will  go  back  and  look  at  the 
speech  of  [that]  Lopez  Portillo  made  last 
week,56  the  beginning  of  the  week,  he  poll- 
parroted  exactly  what  I  have  said.  You  have 
got  to  look  at  Cuba  and  you  have  got  to  look 
at  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  mix,  and  you 
have  got  to  deal  with  all  of  them. 

The  judgments  we  have  to  make,  with 
respect  to  the  Mexican  proposal,  which  un- 
fortunately lacked  the  definitive  in  the  sine 
qua  non  area.  Their  proposal,  if  you  read  it 
carefully,  at  least  as  we  interpreted  it  here, 
did  not  touch  upon  in  specific  terms  the 
guarantee  to  keep  the  hell  out  of  the  affairs 
of  neighboring  states. 

Without  that,  it  only  becomes  a  delaying 
negotiating  tactic  to  permit  the  activity  to 
continue,  or  at  least  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned, as  Americans,  that  that  might  be  the 
outcome,  and  we  cannot  permit  that. 

I  have  made  that  clear  to  the  Mexicans. 
They  understand  it.  They  do  not  reject  it. 
But  we  are  in  a  constant  communication  on 
the  thing,  and  I  will  be  discussing  it  again 
this  weekend  with  Castaneda — tomorrow, 
Sunday,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

We  have  to  make  a  judgment,  how  is  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  that.  We  are  every  bit 
as  capable  as  the  Mexicans  of  dealing  with 
the  Nicaraguans.  We  certainly  are  with  the 
Cubans  and  with  the  Soviets.  In  fact,  we  are 
better  able  to. 

It  doesn't  mean  that  we  don't  welcome 
ancillary  communication  and  ancillary  sug- 
gestion, and  so  we  would  not  reject  out  of 
hand,  and  indeed  we  welcome  intelligent 
suggestions  that  would  bring  this  thing  to  a 
peaceful  solution,  which  will  not  put  in 
jeopardy  the  vital  interest  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about,  either  in  the  value  terms  or  in 
the  strategic  interests  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  answer  to  your  question.  It  is 
too  early  to  say,  but  it  isn't  a  question  of 
whether  we  are  being  forced  into  the  arms 
of  the  Mexican  proposal.  Hell,  we  have 
been  engaged  in  that  from  the  beginning.  It 
isn't  a  case  of  whether  we  have  decided  that 
their  framework  is  better.  As  of  now,  we 
think  it  lacks  the  essential  ingredient  which 
is  necessary,  but  they  are  busy  trying  to  deal 
with  that. 


56  See  document  671. 


Q.  What  about  the  analysis  that  things 
may  continue  to  turn  sour  in  El  Salvador, 
that  the  right  wing  could  do  very  well  in  the 
election,  if  not  win  it,  and  that  the  Mexican 
proposal  may  ultimately  provide  the  Ameri- 
cans with  a  fig  leaf  to  get  out  from  under  a 
mess? 

A.  Again,  that  is  the  Vietnam  syndrome 
all  over  again,  a  negotiated  settlement, 
hearts  and  minds,  establish  a  balance  of 
forces  internally. 

None  of  that  is  relevant.  None  of  it  is 
relevant,  unless  you  have  dealt  with  the 
global  aspect  of  it.  Is  Cuba  going  to  con- 
tinue an  insurgency  offensive  in  Central 
America,  which  is  not  exclusively  focused 
on  El  Salvador,  or  the  militarization  of 
Nicaragua,  but  involves  Colombia,  and 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  per- 
haps tomorrow,  Mexico. 

These  are  all  part  of  the  same  problem. 
There  is  no  graceful  declaring  yourself  a 
winner  and  pulling  out,  like  we  tried  to  do 
in  Vietnam.  That  is  a  little  harsh  on  the 
Vietnam  solution.  The  problem  with  Viet- 
nam was  that  we  negotiated  a  settlement, 
but  we  didn't  have  the  national  will  to 
enforce  the  sanctions  that  must  underline 
any  international  agreement.  That  was  the 
problem. 

Had  we  been  willing  to  do  that,  you 
would  probably  still  have  a  viable  South 
Vietnam  today. 

Q.  Could  you  address  the  options  you 
think  you  might  have  in  the  event  of  a  right 
wing  victory  in  the  election? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  see  too  many  pre- 
dictions that  that  would  be  the  outcome.  I 
don't  delude  myself  that  the  right  wing 
candidate  enjoys  both  charisma  and  a  great 
deal  of  popular  support  at  home.  I  think 
you  all  must  understand  that  that  support  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  he  said  he  is  going 
to  solve  the  problem.  He  is  going  to  clean 
house  and  he  is  going  to  get  bloodshed  and 
terrorism  off  the  back  of  the  people.  That  is 
a  very  appealing  practice. 

Q.  What  do  the  people  think  about  that? 

A.  When  you  are  a  victim  of  this  thing, 
you  don't  become  necessarily  a  banner- 
carrier  for  esoteric  values.  It  is  very  easy  for 
us  to  do  that  here  in  a  comfortable  position, 
but  when  your  children  and  families  are 
affected — 

Q.  The  Christian  Democrats  think  they 
will  be  the  principal  victims  of  those  activi- 
ties. 
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A.  There  is  some  concern,  sure.  But  it  is 
too  early  to  say  how  that  thing  will  come 
out.  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  to  you  that  we 
will  be  happy  with  a  right  wing  victory.  That 
would  complicate  everything  here  tremen- 
dously. It  goes  without  saying.  But  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  the  Salvadorans  do  not  un- 
derstand that. 

But  to  the  degree  that  we  engage  in 
rhetorical  irresponsibility  here  at  home  with 
respect  to  support  for  a  democratic  process, 
as  weak  as  far  as  it  is  under  Duarte,  to  that 
degree,  you  affect  the  subjective  attitudes  of 
an  electorate,  whose  lives  are  on  the  line. 

Q.  By  saying  it  could  only  be  solved  in 
the  global  framework,  are  you  not  laying 
yourself  open  to  the  line  of  thinking  that 
you  have  become  so  discouraged  by  the 
situation  on  the  ground  that  you  have  found 
it  necessary  to  shift  the  focus? 

A.  Not  at  all.  We  never  shifted  the  focus. 
We  started  this  way.  That  is  the  point  I 
made  at  the  outset.  That  has  never  been.  Do 
you  think,  for  a  moment,  the  provision  of  52 
or  53  American  advisers  and  the  level  of 
military  assistance  were  designed  to  achieve 
a  military  victory?  In  Salvador?  Not  at  all. 

You  have  got  to  hold  in  reasonable  bal- 
ance the  forces  for  a  pluralistic  outcome,  a 
democratic  outcome,  given  what  you  can 
within  the  limits  available  to  you,  that  can 
be  supported  by  our  assets  and  our  own 
assessment  of  what  makes  the  difference. 
The  difference  is  not  going  to  be  there. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  are  going  to  go  into  a 
global  showdown  in  El  Salvador — 

A.  That  is  not  what  anybody  is  saying  at 
all.  That  is  exactly  where  you  are  wrong.  It 
is  not  a  global  showdown. 

Q.  What  is  it? 

A.  It  is  the  application,  it  is  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  historically.  It  has  never  been 
different.  The  same  thing  in  Poland.  It  is 
not  a  global  showdown.  It  is  a  recognition 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  certain  interests 
and  certain  vulnerabilities,  and  that  we  have 
political,  economic  and  security  assets  with 
which  to  deal  with  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  conclude  in  their  own  calculation  that 
the  advantages  of  moderation  and  a  shift  in 
direction  outweigh  the  advantages  that  a 
continuation  of  interventionism  that  they 
launched  in  an  unusual  way  starting  in 
about  1976. 

You  are  a  historian.  You  have  lived  in 
this  town.  You  know  these  things.  Why  do 
you  have  to  put  it  in  a  question  of  a  global 


showdown?  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
global  showdown.  We  are  in  a  global  show- 
down. We  were  from  the  day  that  we  started 
out  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  that  context, 
we  have  diverging  interests. 

In  some  instances,  we  have  converging 
interests.  Certainly  the  levels  of  armaments 
expenditure  is  one.  Nuclear  growth  is  an- 
other. Economic  interface  is  a  third.  Stabili- 
ty in  a  decent  dialogue  is  a  fourth. 

Q.  If  you  are  dealing  with  them,  if  you 
are  trying  to  give  them  a  message,  let's  say, 
about  El  Salvador,  if  you  put  pressure  on 
them  in  Country  X  in  South  Asia,  how  do 
you  make  sure  that  they  get  the  message 
that  your  action  in  Country  X  is  designed  to 
discourage  them  from  subverting  govern- 
ments in  Latin  America? 

A.  There  is  another  aspect  to  that  ques- 
tion that  probably  should  remain  unsaid. 
Again,  if  you  look  at  the  historic  evolution 
of  Marxist-Leninism,  you  have  a  Russian 
empire  in  trouble.  The  Soviet  ideology  has 
always  grasped  the  self-proclaimed  right 
through  wars  of  national  liberation  to  sup- 
port a  legitimate  quest  for  social  justice  to 
spread  revolution. 

Now,  that  was  a  very  comfortable  posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  second  war  in  ideolog- 
ical terms,  and  it  provided  a  very  nice 
framework  which  was  contradictory  and 
confusing  to  many  in  the  West,  to  justify 
what  they  were  doing. 

They  really  were  more  rhetorical  than 
they  were  actual  until  we  saw  the  offensives 
in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Southeast 
Asia,  but  that  is  probably  not  a  lack  of  will;  it 
was  a  lack  of  both  resources  and  capability 
to  project  their  power,  as  well  as  a  greater 
degree  of  vigor  in  the  West  in  dealing  with 
it. 

Now,  the  picture  has  changed  from  the 
Soviets'  objective  point  of  view.  How  has  it 
changed?  Well,  the  Soviets  suddenly  found 
themselves  in  Afghanistan  being  bogged 
down,  where  they  are  the  protectors  of  the 
status  quo  and  a  new  revolutionary  move- 
ment is  threatening  them. 

We  have  a  liberation  movement  in  Po- 
land. 

Ask  yourselves  the  question,  as  you  de- 
bate a  Soviet  official,  if  we  were  to  apply  the 
yardsticks  you  insist  you  have  a  right  to 
apply  in  a  global  sense  in  the  developing 
world  to  areas  within  your  traditional 
sphere  of  influence,  or  even  in  areas  of 
strategic  importance  to  you  that  are  not  in 
that  sphere,  what  would  be  your  position? 
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What  I  am  saying  is,  Soviet  vulnerabili- 
ties have  changed. 

Now,  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  anything, 
because  .  .  .  your  next  question  would  be, 
"You  mean  you  are  going  to  start  subvert- 
ing Poland?"  The  answer  is  no.  But  it  must 
be  a  recognized  vulnerability  in  Moscow.  It 
must  be. 

Q.  What  sense  do  you  have  in  your 
debates  with  the  Soviet  officials,  if  you 
bring  these  things  up,  that  they  will  have  an 
effect,  that  this  will  work,  and  that  this  will 
create  a  situation  that  we  want? 

A.  There  are  never  any  guarantees.  It  is 
not  something  overnight.  It  is  something 
that  we  must  be  careful  with,  because  of  the 
sensitivity,  and  hopefully  with  an  un- 
restricted panoply  of  Western  assets  with 
which  to  deal.  .  .  . 


Q.  I  understand,  but  don't  you  run  the 
risk  of — and  how  would  you  face  the  risk — 
of  reaching  a  bottom  line  situation  in  Cen- 
tral America,  while  you  were  still  debating 
these  pressure  tactics?  In  other  words,  the 
situation  keeps  deteriorating  there,  and 
then  you  could  be  forced  into  a  situation  on 
the  ground. 

A.  No.  In  the  first  place,  I  think,  at  this 
juncture,  I  will  stick  my  neck  out  and  say 
there  will  be  an  election  in  Salvador.  The 
situation  has  not  deteriorated  to  the  degree 
that  intense  public  focus  might  suggest.  I 
mean  by  that  that  it  is  good.  It  wasn't  good  a 
year  ago,  but,  my  God,  when  we  came  in  in 
January,  there  was  a  serious  doubt  whether 
the  whole  thing  was  about  to  collapse. 

There  is  a  strong  consensus  in  Salvador, 
a  popular  consensus  that  Duarte,  the  elec- 
tion, that  the  guerrillas,  that  the  guerrillas 
are  bad,  they  are  oppressive  of  the  people, 
but  that  they  want  a  successful  election. 
And  where  does  that  come  from?  It  comes 
from  the  church,  it  comes  from  the  peasant 
organizations,  it  comes  from  the  trade 
union  organizations,  the  business  commu- 
nity. It  is  there.  And  you  go  down  there  and 
you  know  it  is  there. 


Q.  You  think,   then,  that  Nicaragua  is 
salvageable  (inaudible)? 

A.  I  think  Nicaragua  today  is  salvagea- 
ble. It  is  clear  from  private  polls  taken  by 


the  private  sector,  not  the  Sandinistas,  that 
the  Sandinista's  level  of  support  in  Nicara- 
gua is  about  25  percent,  that  the  large  bulk 
of  the  Nicaraguan  people  are  very  uncom- 
fortable by  what  is  going  on. 

There  is  a  still  remaining  viable  private 
sector,  there  is  a  strong  church  that  is 
independent.  There  is  a  trade  union  move- 
ment, which  is  independent,  and  wants  to 
remain  that  way.  There  is  a  press,  in  which, 
admittedly,  by  playing  with  broken  finger- 
nails on  a  marble  wall,  continues  to  func- 
tion, and  wants  to  function,  and  that  is 
adjusting  its  own  demeanor  downward  in 
the  sense  of  freedom,  but  that  is  in  order  to 
preserve  their  integrity  for  tomorrow. 

That  final  chapter  has  not  been  written, 
but  all  of  the  trends  are  extremely  worri- 
some, and  that  is  why  we  have  an  obligation 
to  highlight  what  is  going  on.  It  would  be 
irresponsible  in  the  extreme  to  turn  our 
back  to  what  is  happening  in  Nicaragua. 
That  is  not  just  a  question  of  convincing  the 
American  people  to  support  our  repressive 
policies  in  Salvador.  That  is  a  problem  of 
profound  moral  issues.  We  have  to  do  it. 
Because,  God  knows,  in  6  months  or  a  year 
or  2  years,  there  is  a  microcosm  of  Havana 
in  Nicaragua,  you  would  be  then  demand- 
ing why  in  God's  name  did  you  let  this 
happen?  Why  didn't  you  tell  us?  We  have 
to. 

Q.  Have  you  asked — I  want  to  come 
back  for  just  a  minute  to  this  exclusion  of 
armaments  statement — have  you  asked  ei- 
ther the  Soviets  or  the  Cubans  through  your 
own  channels  to  stop  sending  arms  into  the 
area?  Have  you  received  any  kind  of  a 
response? 

A.  Without  saying  yes  to  you,  of  course, 
among  a  whole  number  of  other  things  that 
we  deal  with. 

Q.  Have  you  received  anything  encour- 
aging? 

A.  I  can't  tell  you.  I  am  not  discouraged. 
I  think  we  have  to  continue,  and  we  don't 
have  the  luxury  not  to. 

Q.  And  yet — I  understand  your  analysis 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  position  and  how  it 
has  changed — but  the  Cubans,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  are  probably  the  more  proxi- 
mate problem  here,  have  been  under  sanc- 
tions, political  and  economic  sanctions  for 
many,  many  years  now,  and  yet,  as  you 
yourself  point  out,  there  is  support  for 
these  kinds  of  activities  throughout  the 
hemisphere  that  has  increased. 

Now,  what  is  there  in  that  situation? 
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A.  Why  has  it  increased?  That  is  the  first 
thing  to  ask  yourself,  as  an  historian. 

Q.  All  right,  why  has  it  increased? 

A.  I  would  suggest  to  you  it  increased 
after  Vietnam  when  they  saw  the  emerging 
American  policy  consequences  of  Vietnam, 
when  they  felt  they  could  move  in  an  un- 
precedented way,  and  they  started  to  do  it. 

Now,  what  about  Moscow,  and  that  has 
certain  differences.  But  when  you  talk  about 
sanctions,  first,  those  economic  sanctions 
have  had  a  devastating  impact  on  Cuba. 
Anyone  who  visits  Cuba  today  just  opens 
his  eyes  and  you  see  the  consequences  of  it. 
So  it  is  not  meaningless.  But  they  work  out  a 
very  comfortable  economic  modus  for 
them.  That  was  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
don't  have  a  balance-of-payments  problem. 
They  get  their  energy  for  subsidized  sugar 
that  the  Soviets  pay  for,  plus  $9  million  a 
day  of  Soviet  support. 

Now,  that  is  becoming  increasingly  dif- 
ficult, especially  for  those  forces  [that]  are 
deployed  to  Africa,  40,000  to  50,000.  That 
costs  money.  And  who  is  paying  the  bills? 
The  Soviet  Union.  Castro  knows  that  he  is 
going  to  be  judged  by  history  ultimately  as 
to  what  he  did  for  his  people,  and  he  hasn't 
done  very  much.  He  is  not  a  dumbhead,  we 
know  that.  He  is  not  a  dumbhead.  He  is 
gutsy  and  toughminded,  and  has  been  ex- 
tremely skilled  in  dealing  with  up- 
hill/down-hill Western  and  American  pres- 
sures. And  he  has  responded  to  it. 

If  you  go  back  and  look  at  the  missile 
crisis  period,  when  the  first  Cuban  offensive 
occurred  in  this  hemisphere,  we  then  had 
more  assets  and  we  had  a  greater  national 
will  to  deal  with  such  threats  in  the  Kennedy 
years,  before  the  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  had  a  full  panoply  program  then.  I 
know,  because  I  worked  it.  I  worked  for  Cy 
Vance  when  he  was  the  executive  agent  in 
the  interdepartment  committee  that  Jack 
Kennedy  set  up  and  sort  of  put  under  the 
wing  of  Bobby  Kennedy.  We  had  a  whole 
host  of  programs,  as  many  as  a  thousand 
items  which  we  reported  on  weekly  to  Jack 
Kennedy.  It  involved  education,  it  involved 
aid  programs,  it  involved  counterinsurgen- 
cy  training,  it  involved  police  equipment  in 
Central  America.  It  was  a  full  panoply.  And 
Castro  drew  the  conclusion  about  that  time 
that  this  was  just  a  loser  for  him,  so  he 
pulled  his  horns  back.  He  didn't  terminate 
it.  He  didn't  abandon  his  revolution  or  his 
credentials,  but  he  didn't  start  up  again  at 
the  level  we  have  seen  back  in'76,  or'78, 
excuse  me. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  this  is  about  the  nicest 
thing  I  have  ever  heard  you  say  about  Fidel 
Castro — 


A.  What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  As  to  his  skill. 

A.  I  have  also  referred  to  him  from  time- 
to-time  as  the  armpit — (Laughter) 

Q.  Maybe  this  is  just  the  ones  I  re- 
member. But  what  you  are  saying  suggests 
to  me  that  there  may  be  some  carrots  that 
the  United  States  could  apply  to  Cuba. 

A.  Of  course. 

Q.  And  we  have  heard — at  least  I  re- 
member hearing  more  about  the  kinds  of 
sticks  we  might  have  had  available  to  use  on 
Cuba. 

A.  When  you  have  been  engaged  in  a  6- 
year  self-delusion  that  carrots  solve  the 
problems  of  the  world,  in  dialectic  fashion, 
you  have  got  to  make  it  very  clear  that  there 
are  other  things  as  well,  and  there  are  sticks. 
And  the  perception  that  America  had  to 
face  in  1981  was  that  we  were  devoid  of  the 
will  to  even  consider  sticks. 

That  is  what  I  call  the  reapplication  of 
balance  in  the  American  foreign  policy. 

Now,  there  are  some  that  might  subjec- 
tively consider  that  a  partisan  question.  It  is 
not  a  partisan  question,  because  it  started  in 
the  period  of  Gerry  Ford,  and  the  American 
people  put  in  someone  who  articulated  an 
even  further  expression  of  that  approach. 

If  you  look  at  any  speech  I  give,  I  talked 
about  the  balance  in  the  technical  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
preoccupation  with  the  realpolitik,  because 
that  affects  America's  sense  of  right. 

I  said,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
conduct  ourselves  with  a  compulsive  quest 
for  ephemeral  piety  while  we  ignore  real- 
politik, because  that  offends  America's 
sense  of  reality.  And  that  is  what  happened 
in  the  post- Vietnam  period.  We  swung  to 
pieties. 

The  truth  is  somewhere  in  between,  and 
a  sound  foreign  policy  is  consistently  that.  It 
is  consistently  bipartisan.  It  is  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  the  upcoming  congressional 
election — the  hypering  of  the  Salvadoran 
issue.  No  American  foreign  policy  will  be 
successful  unless  it  is  bipartisan.  The  issue 
should  be  debated  not  on  partisan  terms 
but  philosophic  terms. 

Q.  Have  we  offered  Cuba  an  improve- 
ment in  relations  in  exchange  for  modera- 
tion? 

A.  What? 
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Q.  Have  we  offered  Cuba  an  improve- 
ment in  relations  in  exchange  for  modera- 
tion on  their  part? 

A.  It  is  very  damaging  to  discuss  publicly 
what  we  have  or  what  we  haven't  done.  But, 
please,  assume  that  everybody  that  is  in  the 
executive  branch  is  not  a  gibbering  chim- 
panzee. (Laughter) 

Q.  Sir,  can  you  give  us  any  guidance  on 
reports  of  a  covert  destabilization  campaign 
against  Nicaragua,  any  intelligence  at  all,  on 
reports  that  the  United  States  is  engaging  in 
a  covert  destabilization  campaign  against 
Nicaragua?  Can  you  give  us  any  guidance 
on  that  at  all? 

A.  The  guidance  I  give  you  is  that  the 
President's  policy  on  that  subject  is  clear.  It 
has  not  changed.  Those  who  have  been 
adding  little  homilies  to  the  airwaves  are 
not  in  the  national  security  structure,  and 
are  wrong,  and  are  not  reflecting  the  Presi- 
dent's view. 


Document  680 
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U.S.  Policy  in  Central 
America 

Secretary  Haig.  .  .  .  There  have  been 
a  number  of  articles  written  and  press  atten- 
tion and  since  the  discussions  on  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua  have  been  rather  intense,  I 
thought  it  would  be  in  your  interest  to  put 
the  current  state  of  play  in  sharper  focus 
and  to  be  sure  that  focus  is  clear  in  the  days 
and  weeks  ahead.  We've  of  course,  had  a 
very  busy  and  very  useful  day  and  a  half 
here,  and  I  do  think  it's  important  if  we  all 
work  from  the  very  same  base  of  facts  as  the 
events  in  the  week  ahead  unfold. 

It  has  been  reported  that  there  exists  a 
basis  for  discussion  or  negotiation  with  Nic- 
aragua. I  certainly  hope  so.  What  does  exist 


at  this  point,  however,  are  proposals.  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Portillo  has  made  proposals.  So 
have  the  Nicaraguans  made  proposals  and 
the  United  States  has  made  proposals. 

Let  me  spend  a  moment  on  the  United 
States  proposals.  These  are  proposals 
which  Assistant  Secretary  Tom  Enders  here 
in  attendence  made  last  August  in  Managua 
and  which  I  reiterated  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Foreign  Minister  at  the  OAS  assembly  in 
Saint  Lucia  in  December. 

They  contain  five  points. 

The  first  point  is  an  offer  of  bilateral 
nonaggression.  If  you  will — a  commitment 
through  mutual  high-level  reassertion  of 
our  Rio  treaty  engagements. 

The  second  point — a  United  States  polit- 
ical commitment  on  the  activities  of  Nicara- 
guan exiles  in  this  country.  That  involves, 
of  course,  the  application  of  the  longstand- 
ing United  States  neutrality  act. 

Thirdly,  a  regional  undertaking  not  to 
import  heavy  offensive  weapons  and  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  foreign  military  and 
security  advisers  to  a  reasonably  low  level. 
This  would  be  a  commitment  by  all  of  the 
countries  in  Central  America. 

Fourthly,  a  proposal  to  the  United  States 
Congress  for  renewed  United  States  aid. 

And  fifthly,  for  the  Nicaraguans  to  get 
out  of  El  Salvador — to  wind  up  the  com- 
mand and  control,  the  logistics,  including 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  training  camps. 

Now,  I  discussed  these  specific  proposals 
with  Foreign  Secretary  Castaneda.  Mexico 
had  already  drawn  on  them  in  making  its 
own  proposals  in  Managua  two  weeks  ago.  I 
told  him  that  these  proposals  could  be  the 
basis  for  a  settlement  with  Nicaragua.  That, 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
or  are  not  willing  to  look  at  other  ideas.  But 
there  is  a  sine  qua  non,  as  we  have  stated 
repeatedly — that  is  that  the  Sandinistas 
have  to  get  out  of  El  Salvador. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  interest  in  both 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  Mexico  can  play  an 
important  role  in  facilitating  contacts.  Sec- 
retary Castaneda  already  did  that  in  Novem- 
ber when  I  met  with  Cuban  Vice  President 
Rodriguez  in  Mexico  City.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Mexico  will  continue  and  go  on  playing  that 
kind  of  a  role.  It's  most  helpful.  Of  course, 
any  such  meetings  will  have  to  be  strictly 
bilateral  and  the  United  States  will  present 
and  receive  proposals  on  its  own  behalf. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday58  and  as  I 
pointed    out    in   my    testimony   early   last 


57  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
100,  March  17,  1982.  The  press  conference  was 
held  in  the  U.N.  Plaza  Hotel  beginning  at  12 
noon. 


58  Reference  is  to  Secretary  Haig's  press  con- 
ference, March  14,  1982.  (Department  of  State 
Press  Release  99,  March  17,  1982) 
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week59  and  as  an  unnamed  spokesman 
pointed  out  this  Saturday  morning60  to  a 
group  of  Washington  State  Department 
Press  people,  the  El  Salvador  problem  has  a 
major  global  and  regional  as  well  as  a  local 
aspect.  That  is  a  fact  of  theological  and 
practical  reality. 

Certainly  the  conflict  has  to  be  dealt  with 
on  the  ground — political  and  militarily — in 
El  Salvador  itself.  There's  never  been  a 
question  of  that.  But  the  neighboring  state, 
Nicaragua,  is  also  deeply  involved  and  part 
of  this  solution,  therefore,  lies  in  Nicaragua 
and  the  regional  powers.  Venezuela,  Mex- 
ico can  also  help  in  this  regard. 

Beyond  that  Cuba  is  a  big  part  of  the 
problem  because  it  was  Cuba  that  unified 
the  left-wing  parties  in  El  Salvador  and  did 
so  in  Havana  with  Castro's  personal  in- 
volvement, trained  their  men,  provided  ini- 
tial armament,  arranged  for  other  arms 
supply  and  is  now  involved  in  command 
and  control  in  Managua — Cubans. 

And  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  involved, 
and  deeply  so,  because  that's  where  the 
resources  and  arms  come  from  for  Cuba 
and  other  recipient  guerrilla  movements — 
that's  where  the  Communist  radical  net  is 
run  from  without  which  the  insurgents 
themselves  could  not  exist. 

So,  and  I  repeat  again,  Salvador  is  at 
once  a  global,  a  regional  and  a  local  prob- 
lem. In  solving  it,  we  have  to  act  in  all  three 
areas.  That  does  not  mean,  I  repeat,  that 
does  not  mean,  nor  did  it  ever  mean  that 
the  Soviets  or  the  Cubans,  for  that  matter, 
must  be  invited  to  the  negotiating  table. 
Not  at  all.  Or  even  that  you  set  up  any  form 
of  negotiations  with  respect  to  those  two 
nations.  It  does  mean  that  you  use  the  range 
of  your  influence  in  each  area  in  working 
toward  a  solution  and  I  repeat  again,  a 
myopic  fixation  in  El  Salvador  alone  will  not 
solve  the  problem. 

Now,  I  hope  we  have  put  this,  these 
issue,  in  somewhat  sharper  context  and 
therefore  I  welcome  your  questions  and 
whatever  explorations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  this  Cuban  pre- 
sence and  the  command  and  control  in 


59  Presumably  a  reference  to  Haig's  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
March  10,  1982;  see  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations,  Fiscal  Year  1983:  Hearings 
Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  Ninety-seventh  Congress, 
Second  Session  (Washington,  1983),  Part  1,  pp.  56- 
88. 

60  See  the  press  briefing,  supra. 


Managua  been  presented  to  the  congres- 
sional intelligence  committee  as  part  of  the 
evidence  over  the  last  couple  of  weeks? 

Secretary  Haig.  That's  clearly  a  facet  of 
the  information  that  has  been  provided. 
Although  the  specific  focus  has  been  on  the 
Nicaraguan  involvement,  an  ancillary  aspect 
is  the  very  heavy  role  that  Cuba  is  playing  in 
that  involvement. 

Q.  Is  this  new  evidence  or  has  this  evi- 
dence Aisted  for  some  time? 

Secretary  Haig.  This  is  evidence  that 
has  been  available  for  an  extended  period, 
but  which  mounts  daily  in  its  both  credibili- 
ty, volume  and  specificity. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  this  mean  a  de 
facto  rejection  of  the  peace  proposal  of 
President  Lopez  Portillo? 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  at  all.  It  represents 
what  we  described  it  as  representing.  We 
have  made  some  proposals,  the  Mexican 
Government  has  bridged  off  of  those  pro- 
posals and  broadened  them  somewhat,  and 
perhaps  even  changed  the  characterization 
of  some  of  them  in  substantive  terms.  We 
are  exchanging  views,  and  we'll  continue, 
and,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  I  think  we 
enlarged  the  understanding  both  on  our 
side  and  on  the  Mexican  side  over  this 
weekend  as  a  result  of  the  talks  we've  had. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  this  myopic  fascina- 
tion with  El  Salvador,  who  do  you  think  is 
really  responsible?  I  remember  you  raised  it 
almost  immediately  after  you  assumed  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  State.  I  know  you  sent 
Mr.  Bushnell — who  I  guess  has  gone  to 
other  areas  now — 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  really. 

Q.  He  chided  us  once  about  our  over- 
emphasizing El  Salvador. 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  no.  Please  do  not 
be  subjective,  Sandy.  I  think  there's  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  do  this,  and  I  think  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  the  obligation  to  do  his 
best  to  put  the  issue  in  perspective.  Now 
why  is  there  a  tendency  to  do  it?  That's  very 
clear.  People  are  being  killed  in  El  Salvador. 
That's  where  the  action  is,  and  it  is  very 
natural  that  there  would  be  an  intense  focus 
on  that  situation. 

But  it  is  also  the  responsibility  of  public 
officials  to  do  their  very  best  to  keep  the 
entire  problem  in  clear  focus,  and  that's  my 
obligation,  among  others. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  two-part  question: 
Do  you  regard  the  unexpected  testimony  of 
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the  young  Nicaraguan  at  the  press  con- 
ference as  a  major  setback  in  the  effort  to 
sell  American  policy? 

Secretary  Haig.  It  isn't  an  effort  to  sell 
American  policy.  The  press,  for  a  pro- 
longed period  before  we  started  a  week  ago 
to  bring  forth  the  facts,  were  demanding  the 
facts,  and  I  think  with  justification. 

We  have  been  attempting  to  respond  to 
that  pressure,  not  only  from  the  media  but 
from  the  United  States  Congress  who,  after 
all,  have  to  provide  the  resources  for  the 
implementation  of  our  policy. 

This  young  fellow,  I  suppose,  was  an 
embarrassment,  but  again  I  would  ask  you 
to  ask  yourselves  a  question,  he  was  a  Nica- 
raguan and  whether  he  was  what  he  said  he 
was  initially  and  repeatedly  or  whether  he 
was  what  he  said  he  was  during  his  press 
interview  is  less  significant  than  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  Nicaraguan  who  was  fighting  in 
Salvador  and  whose  credibility  is  clearly 
open  to  question. 

Q.  Did  anyone  goof  in  presenting  this 
man,  do  you  think? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  don't  think  anybody 
goofs  if  they  try  to  bring  forth  the  facts  as 
we  know  them.  That,  after  all,  is  what  you 
people  have  a  right  and  have  been  insisting 
on  and  have  a  right  to  insist  on.  Just  be- 
cause somebody  sang  a  sour  note— one 
individual — certainly  doesn't  constitute  a 
major  problem  if  it  is  objectively  witnessed. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  minor  embarrassment? 

Secretary  Haig.  No  question  about  it.  I 
think  I'm  the  one  on  Friday  that  when  I 
went  into  the  press  room  said,  "I'm  sorry 
I'm  late,  I've  been  wiping  the  egg  off  my 
face." 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  that 
the  El  Salvador  issue  is  global  and  regional. 
And  you  did  say  that  neither  Nicaragua  nor 
Cuba  would  be  invited  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

How  can  you  resolve  a  global  and  re- 
gional problem  if  you  do  not  invite  them  to 
negotiate? 

Secretary  Haig.  No.  That  is  not  what  I 
said.  What  I  said  was  that  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
global  and  regional  problem  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  we  have  initiated  negotia- 
tions in  the  very  clear  context  of  those 
terms  for  the  El  Salvador  problem. 

The  Cuban  involvement  in  the  hemi- 
sphere is  wide  and  extensive,  and  it  is  not 
confined  to  El  Salvador.  You  know  that. 


Q.  Yes.  But  how  can  you — 

Secretary  Haig.  The  Soviet  involve- 
ment is  also  extensive  in  the  hemisphere 
through  the  provision  of  arms,  support  for 
so-called  wars  of  liberation. 

Our  dealings  with  Cuba  and  our  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union  involve,  and  will 
involve,  bilateral  discussions  in  which  this 
and  a  host  of  other  interrelated  issues  will 
clearly  be  the  focus  of  attention. 

It  does  not  mean,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, that  suddenly  we  are  bringing  the 
Soviet  Union  into  negotiation  on  matters  of 
great  importance  and  significance  to  the 
hemisphere. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  considerable 
dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  Cuba 
and  Latin  American  relations,  are  you  going 
to  press  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  MiGs  that 
are  being  deployed  to  Nicaragua? 

Secretary  Haig.  Am  I  going  to— I'm 
sorry,  I  missed  the — 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  make  a  pressure  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  MiGs?  They're  sup- 
posed to  have  a  nuclear  capability  and  are 
they  being  deployed  in  Nicaragua? 

Secretary  Haig.  We  have  made  it  very 
clear  that  we  would  consider  the  introduc- 
tion of  MiG  aircraft  into  Nicaragua  as  a 
grave  development.  We've  made  that  clear 
to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Nica- 
ragua in  St.  Lucia  assured  me  that  there 
were  no  such  plans  to  make  such  introduc- 
tion. 

That,  of  course,  runs  rather  contrary  to 
the  daily  assessments  we  make  with  respect 
to  the  improvement  of  the  airfields — four  of 
them — in  Nicaragua  which  have  been  pro- 
ceeding at  a  startling  rate  and  the  evidence 
of  which  was  shown  to  our  Washington 
press  corps  last  week  through  overhead 
photography.61  The  reality  that  there  are  a 
number  of  Nicaraguan  students  being 
trained  for  high  performance  aircraft  in 
Eastern  Europe,  which  of  course,  would 
suggest  that  means  in  the  fighter  category — 
a  MiG  model. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  I  come  back  to 
your  Nicaraguan  discussion?  Did  you  get 
the  impression  through  talking  to  the  Mex- 
ican Foreign  Secretary  that  there  was  any 


61  A  reference  to  the  briefing  on  Central  Amer- 
ica by  John  Hughes  and  Admiral  Bobby  Ray 
Inman,  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  at 
the  Department  of  State,  March  9,  1982. 
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give  in  the  Nicaraguan  position  on  either 
withdrawing  or  reducing  their  help  to  the 
Salvadoran  insurgents?  Because  he  seemed 
rather  optimistic,  and  after  talking  to  you, 
that  with  the  given  proposals  on  the  table 
he  could  make  some  headway. 

And,  secondly,  on  that  same  question,  do 
you  plan  any  time  soon  to  have  any  direct 
talks  other  than  perhaps  through  the  Em- 
bassy with  the  Nicaraguans? 

And,  thirdly,  where  do  you  stand  with 
the  Cubans?  The  Mexican  Foreign  Secre- 
tary made  a  major  point  about  his  proposals 
and  his  discussions  with  you  on  possible 
normalization.  He  said  talks  that  could  lead 
to  normalization  with  Cuba. 

Is  there  anything  at  all  gelling  on  that? 
Do  you  plan  any  period  of  talks  with  the 
Cubans? 

Secretary  Haig.  These  are  all  very  im- 
portant questions.  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Minister  Castaneda's  attitude,  a 
sense  of  optimism  if  you  will,  that  the  sine 
qua  non,  as  I  described  it,  of  the  U.S. 
position  is  achievable,  I  think,  but  I  can't 
speak  for  him,  represents  a  subjective  judg- 
ment on  his  part  because  the  logic  and  the 
right  of  that  issue  stands  on  its  own  two 
feet. 

I  would  not  want  to  go  beyond  that  in  a 
way  that  would  suggest  that  he  had  already 
received  such  a  commitment  from  the  Nica- 
raguan Government,  because  I  don't  know 
that  to  be  the  fact,  and  I  suspect  to  the 
contrary. 

With  respect  to  future  talks  with  the 
Nicaraguans,  I  would  prefer  to  leave  that 
ambiguous  in  the  sense  of  not  laying  out 
specific  plans  or  proposals  or  venues  or 
courses  of  actions  or  personalities;  but  rath- 
er to  suggest  to  you  that  we  have  a  multi- 
plicity of  ways  with  which  to  maintain  con- 
tact, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  presence  of 
our  Embassy  in  Managua  and  the  recent 
arrival  of  our  Ambassador,  Ambassador 
Quainton,  in  Managua. 

That  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an 
answer  to  your  question,  but  merely  to 
point  out  that  there  is  no  paucity  of  our 
ability  to  communicate  in  a  number  of  ways. 

With  respect  to  Cuba,  there  again  I  don't 
think  it  serves  a  useful  purpose  to  lay  out 
the  specific  ways  in  which  communications 
will  be  conducted.  As  you  know,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  at  a  press  conference  that  I 
had  met  with  the  Cuban  Vice  President.  All 
I  can  suggest  to  you  at  this  moment  is  that 
talks  will  continue. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  proposal  by  the 
Mexicans  is  in  the  area,  includes  negotia- 
tions and  talks  after  the  Salvadoran  elec- 
tion? He  confirmed  that  yesterday,  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  Mexico,  after  the  elections. 

Doesn't  this  undermine  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  countries  like  your  country  and 
Venezuela  that  all  the  election — putting 
most  emphasis  on  the  election?  Or  is  it 
because  you  are  thinking  of  the  possibility 
of  a  right-wing  victory  in  El  Salvador? 

Secretary  Haig.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
the  position  we  have  taken  on  this  issue  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  outcome  of  the 
elections  in  Salvador.  That's  an  internal 
problem  for  the  people  of  Salvador  to  solve, 
and  that's  what  an  election  is  all  about. 

What  we  have  insisted  on  and  which  we 
continue  to  believe  is  that  this  election  this 
month  is  a  very  important  benchmark  in  the 
evolution  of  the  pluralization  of  the  Salva- 
doran society  and  democratic  process. 

I  think  Ambassador  Hinton  discussed 
that  on  national  television  this  morning, 
and  that  has  occured,  but  has  occurred  with 
the  objective  of  a  democratic  rather  than  a 
totalitarian  outcome.  And  so  it  is  not  in  our 
interest  to  conduct  our  own  affairs  and  our 
involvement  in  this  situation  in  such  a  way 
that  we  put  in  jeopardy  that  very  important 
process  that  will  take  place  this  month. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  we  ask  a 
housekeeping  question? 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  unhappy  with  the  fact 
that  Fidel  Castro  unified  the  left  in  El  Sal- 
vador. You  are  also  unhappy — 

Secretary  Haig.  I  didn't  make  a  value 
judgment.  I  just  stated  fact. 

Q.  All  right.  You  also  didn't  like  the  fact 
that  the  military  garrison  being  built  in 
Nicaragua  has  Cuban  design,  Russian  de- 
sign. Now  you  want  to  set  limits  for  the 
number  of  advisers  in  Nicaragua  and  ad- 
visers in  El  Salvador,  but  who  sets  the  limits 
for  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  you  didn't  listen 
to  me  very  clearly,  and  that  must  suggest  a 
preconceived   notion  between  your  ears. 

I  said  that  this  would  be  a  multilateral 
approach  involving  all  the  nations  of  the 
region,  and  I  merely  put  it  forward  as  an 
approach,  one  that  we  consider  would  make 
important  contributions  to  peace  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  region.  And,  of  course,  the  United 
States  would  be  obligated  in  conformance 
with  the  agreements  arrived  at  to  control  its 
level. 
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Now  that  doesn't  answer  the  nettling 
part  of  your  question  which  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  answer,  given  your  per- 
spective and  mine. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  a  housekeeping 
question.  How  many  times  have  you  talked 
with  Judge  Clark  in  the  past  36  hours? 

Secretary  Haig.  Oh,  heaven's  sake. 

Q.  The  reason  I  am  asking  the  question 
is  a  high  State  Department  official  had  a 
background  briefing  on  Saturday.  You  had 
an  extensive  news  conference  yesterday. 
You  have  an  extensive  one  today.  And  it 
kind  of  looks  like  there's  a  white  paper 
being  issued  today. 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  at  all.  I  would 
never  describe  it  as  a  white  paper.  I  would 
describe  it  as  an  effort — and  a  justified 
effort — to  put  in  sharper  focus  the  current 
state  of  play  in  Central  America  and  the 
American  approach  to  it. 

I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by — what 
that  has  to  do  with  communications  with 
Bill  Clark.  I  speak  to  Bill  Clark  every  day, 
any  number  of  times  in  a  day,  and  that's  as  it 
should  be. 

Q.  Well,  the  President  got  off  the  heli- 
copter yesterday — 

Secretary  Haig.  Ah,  that's  what — I 
think  the  President  addressed  that  on  the 
aircraft  this  morning  and  I  would  refer  you 
to  his  comments  on  that,  rather  than  try  to 
interpret  for  him. 

You  will  find  a  wire  service  report  on  that 
when  you  leave  this  meeting. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  bottom  line  here 
that  you're  not  as  optimistic  as  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Mexico  who  said  there  is  a  basis 
for  agreement  now? 

Secretary  Haig.  No.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  it's  important  that  we  have  a  sharper 
focus  on  the  state  of  play.  I  suppose  every- 
one views  these  things  differently,  depend- 
ent on  their  own  perspectives  of  the  com- 
plexity and  magnitude  of  the  problem  and 
their  subjective  interest  in  the  outcome. 

We  are  trying  to  give  to  the  press  a  very 
clear  picture  of  where  we  stand,  and  do  not 
interpret  it  as  a  value  judgment,  excessive 
optimism  or  excessive  pessimism,  or  huge 
gaps  of  approach  between  the  Mexicans 
and  the  United  States.  They  have  been  very 
helpful  in  this  process,  we've  been  conduct- 
ing a  steady  dialogue  with  them,  and  the 
results  of  that  dialogue  have  been  very 
constructive. 


Q.  So  there  is  progress  being  made, 
whether  or  not  there's — 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  it's  too  early  to 
say.  Whether  there's  real  progress  being 
made  depends  on  whether  you  consider  the 
review  of  proposals  which  would  seek  a 
peaceful  solution  as  progress.  I  happen  to 
think  it  is  progress,  and  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  [would]  view  that  as  prog- 
ress. 

Q.  Precisely  what  do  you  mean  by  com- 
mand and  control?  You  speak  of  Nicara- 
guan  command  and  control  in  El  Salvador, 
Cuban  command  and  control.  Do  you  mean 
directive  command  and  control,  or  do  you 
mean  that  they  are  part  of  the  command? 

In  other  words,  what  we're  seeking  for  is 
the  degree  of  independence  as  a  military 
force  of  the  El  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  would  refer  to  it  as  a 
substantial  role  in  directing  the  operations 
in  Salvador. 

Q.  The  Cubans? 

Secretary  Haig.  The  Nicaraguans. 

Q.  With  the  Cubans? 

Secretary  Haig.  With  the  Cubans  in  full 
participation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  only  condition  or 
the  only  reason  the  U.S.  does  not  normalize 
relations  with  Nicaragua  is  because  of  the 
help  to  El  Salvador? 

Secretary  Haig.  That's  a  very,  very  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  current  tensions  be- 
tween Washington  and  Managua,  without 
question.  But  we  would  be  equally  con- 
cerned, and  we  are,  by  any  manifestation  of 
Nicaraguan  activity  in  other  neighboring 
states  such  as  Costa  Rica. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  we  could  just  drop 
into  focus  just  a  touch  more,  because  that's 
what  you  said  you  wanted  to  come  here  to 
do — Tom  Enders  went  down  to  Nicaragua 
with  a  series  of  proposals  which  you  out- 
lined. The  Nicaraguans  said  no.  Foreign 
Minister  Castaneda  came  here  yesterday, 
outlining  basically  the  same  proposals,  or 
suggesting  the  same  proposals. 

He  said  he's  taking  them  back  and  he 
sounded  optimistic. 

Can  you  sharpen  the  focus? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  thought  I  had  shar- 
pened it  rather  well — that  we  put  some 
proposals  out,  and  I  gave  you  the  five 
specific  areas  which  we  put  forward.  You 
know  that  President  Lopez  Portillo  gave  a 
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speech  in  Managua,  I  think  two  weeks  ago 
now,  in  which  those  proposals  were  largely 
included — different  language  and  different 
packaging,  if  you  will — but  it  was  also 
broadened — those  proposals  were  broad- 
ened, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Cuban 
question  was  introduced. 

Q.  And  one  (inaudible) — 

Secretary  Haig.  And  the  key  part  of  it — 
and  we  reacted  at  the  time,  with  total  con- 
sistence, that  the  sine  qua  non  that  I 
touched  upon  was  not  in  the  proposal  in  a 
way  that  we  could  be  assured  or  even  un- 
derstand it.  Subsequently,  that  comment, 
together  with  some  other  comments — and  I 
reiterated  over  this  weekend  the  five  points 
of  the  American  position  to  Secretary 
Castaneda — and  he  made  a  public  state- 
ment which  was  touched  upon,  I  think  by 
Bernie  because  it  wasn't  lost  on  Bernie,  that 
he  was  optimistic  that  that  sine  qua  non  was 
achievable,  but  not  in  an  exclusive  or  single 
way  but  rather  as  a  part  of  some  other 
assurances  that  would  have  to  be  included. 

Well,  that's  normal,  and  I  don't  think 
anybody  should  be  taken  aback  by  that. 

Thank  you. 


Document  681 

Message    to    the    Congress    by    President 
Reagan,  March  17,  1982^ 

Transmittal  of  the 
Proposed  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery 
Legislation 

On  February  24,  before  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  I  outlined  a  major  new 
program  for  economic  cooperation  for  the 
Caribbean  Basin.  Today  I  am  transmitting 
this  plan  to  the  Congress  for  its  action. 

The  economic,  political  and  security 
challenges  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  are  for- 
midable. Our  neighbors  need  time  to  devel- 
op representative  and  responsive  institu- 
tions, which  are  the  guarantors  of  the  de- 
mocracy and  justice  that  freedom's  foes 
seek  to   stamp  out.   They  also  need   the 


62  Source:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
menfc.March  22,1982,  pp.  323-327. 


opportunity  to  achieve  economic  progress 
and  improve  their  standard  of  living.  Final- 
ly, they  need  the  means  to  defend  them- 
selves against  attempts  by  externally-sup- 
ported minorities  to  impose  an  alien,  hos- 
tile and  unworkable  system  upon  them  by 
force.  The  alternative  is  further  expansion 
of  political  violence  from  the  extreme  left 
and  the  extreme  right,  resulting  in  the  im- 
position of  dictatorships  and — inevitably — 
more  economic  decline,  and  more  human 
suffering  and  dislocation. 

Today,  I  seek  from  the  Congress  the 
means  to  address  the  economic  aspect  of 
the  challenge  in  the  Caribbean  Basin — the 
underlying  economic  crisis  which  provides 
the  opportunities  which  extremist  and  vio- 
lent minorities  exploit. 

The  crisis  facing  most  of  the  Basin  coun- 
tries is  real  and  acute.  Deteriorating  trade 
opportunities,  worldwide  recession,  mount- 
ing debt  burdens,  growing  unemployment 
and  deep-seated  structural  problems  are 
having  a  catastrophic  impact  throughout 
the  region.  This  economic  disaster  is  con- 
suming our  neighbors'  money  reserves  and 
credit,  forcing  thousands  of  people  to 
emigrate,  and  shaking  even  the  most  estab- 
lished democracies. 

This  is  not  a  crisis  we  can  afford  to 
ignore.  The  people  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
are  our  neighbors.  Their  well-being  and 
security  are  in  our  own  vital  interest.  Events 
occurring  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  can  affect 
our  lives  in  profound  and  dramatic  ways. 
The  migrants  in  our  midst  are  a  vivid  re- 
minder of  the  closeness  of  this  problem  to 
all  of  us. 

The  program  I  am  presenting  to  Con- 
gress today  is  integrated  and  designed  to 
improve  the  lives  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  by  enabling  them  to  earn 
their  own  way  to  a  better  future.  It  builds  on 
the  principles  of  integrating  aid,  self-help 
and  participation  in  trade  and  investment 
which  I  emphasized  at  the  Cancun  Summit 
last  October.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  assis- 
tance program  for  developing  countries, 
based  on  principles  and  practices  which  are 
uniquely  American  and  which  we  know  have 
worked  in  the  past.  It  will  help  revitalize  the 
economies  of  this  strategically  critical  re- 
gion by  attacking  the  underlying  causes  of 
economic  stagnation.  Most  significantly,  it 
helps  expand  economic  opportunities  for 
the  people  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  to  make 
possible  the  achievement  of  a  lasting  politi- 
cal and  social  tranquillity  based  on  freedom 
and  justice. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  program  is 
not  an  end  in  itself.  What  we  seek  in  the 
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final  analysis  is  to  help  the  people  in  the 
Basin  build  for  themselves  a  better  life,  not 
just  economically  but  across  the  full  spec- 
trum of  human  needs  and  aspirations.  His- 
tory, and  particularly  the  history  of  this 
Hemisphere,  has  shown  that  a  pluralistic 
society  with  strong,  free  private  institu- 
tions— churches,  free  trade  unions,  busi- 
nesses, professional  and  other  voluntary 
associations,  and  an  independent  press — is 
our  best  hope  in  moving  toward  that  ulti- 
mate goal. 

Our  development  program  takes  this 
into  account;  it  will  encourage  progress  in 
the  beneficiary  countries  toward  reasonable 
workplace  conditions  and  opportunities  for 
workers  to  associate  freely  and  bargain  col- 
lectively. 

The  United  States  has  been  developing 
this  program  in  close  consultation  with  the 
countries  of  the  region  and  with  other 
donor  countries.  Last  July,  we  joined  with 
Canada,  Mexico  and  Venezuela  to  launch  a 
multilateral  action  program  for  the  re- 
gion.63 It  was  agreed  that  each  country 
would  develop  its  own  program  but  within  a 
multilateral  consultative  framework.  Mex- 
ico and  Venezuela  are  operating  an  oil 
facility  for  the  Caribbean  Basin.  Canada  is 
more  than  doubling  its  aid.  The  program  I 
am  presenting  today  is  our  contribution. 

We  have  worked  carefully  with  both  gov- 
ernment officials  and  the  private  sector  in 
the  Basin  countries  to  assess  their  needs 
and  their  own  priorities.  We  have  also  con- 
sulted with  other  potential  donors,  includ- 
ing Colombia,  as  well  as  multilateral  devel- 
opment institutions.  This  program  is  part  of 
an  overall  coordinated  effort  by  countries 
within  and  outside  the  region.  Its  structure 
will  ensure  not  only  that  our  own  actions 
will  be  effective,  but  that  their  impact  will 
be  multiplied  by  the  efforts  of  many  others. 

The  program  is  based  on  integrated  and 
mutually-reinforcing  measures  in  the  fields 
of  trade,  investment  and  financial  assis- 
tance: 

— Its  centerpiece  is  the  offer  of  one-way 
free  trade.  I  am  requesting  authority  to 
eliminate  duties  on  all  imports  from  the 
Basin  except  textiles  and  apparel  items  sub- 
ject to  textile  agreements.  The  only  other 


63  A  reference  to  the  Conference  of  Ministers 
on  Caribbean  Basin  Development  held  in  Nassau, 
Bahamas,  from  July  11  to  12,  1981.  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  and  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  Venezuela  attended.  See  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  documents 
692  and  693. 


limitation  will  be  for  sugar;  as  long  as  a 
sugar  price  support  program  is  in  effect, 
duty-free  imports  of  sugar  will  be  permitted 
only  up  to  specified  ceilings.  Safeguards 
will  be  available  to  U.S.  industries  seriously 
injured  by  increased  Basin  imports.  Rules 
of  origin  will  be  liberal  to  encourage  invest- 
ment but  will  require  a  minimum  amount  of 
local  content  (25  percent).  I  will  designate 
beneficiary  countries  taking  into  account 
such  factors  as  the  countries'  self-help  poli- 
cies. 

— I  am  proposing  an  extension  of  the  10 
percent  tax  credit  that  now  applies  only  to 
domestic  investment  to  new  equity  invest- 
ments in  qualifying  Caribbean  Basin  coun- 
tries. A  country  would  qualify  for  the  bene- 
fit for  a  period  of  five  years  by  entering  into 
a  bilateral  executive  agreement  with  the 
U.S.  to  exchange  information  for  tax  ad- 
ministration purposes. 

— I  am  requesting  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  FY  1982  foreign  assistance 
program  in  the  amount  of  $350  million  in 
emergency  economic  assistance.  This  assis- 
tance will  help  make  possible  financing  of 
critical  imports  for  the  private  sector  in 
Basin  countries  experiencing  a  severe  credit 
crunch.  I  expect  to  allocate  the  emergency 
supplemental  in  the  region  as  follows: 

El  Salvador:  $128  million.  El  Salvador's 
economy  is  in  desperate  straits.  The  insur- 
gents have  used  every  tactic  of  terrorism  to 
try  to  destroy  it.  El  Salvador  desperately 
needs  as  much  assistance  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction and  employment  as  we  can  pru- 
dently provide  while  also  helping  other 
countries  of  the  region. 

Costa  Rica:  $70  million.  Costa  Rica  has  a 
long  tradition  of  democracy  which  is  now 
being  tested  by  the  turmoil  of  its  economy. 
Once  Costa  Rica  has  embarked  on  a  recov- 
ery plan,  it  will  need  significant  assistance 
to  succeed  in  restoring  investor  confidence 
and  credit  to  its  hard-hit  private  sector. 

Honduras:  $35  million.  The  poorest 
country  in  the  Central  American  region, 
Honduras  faces  severe  balance  of  payments 
constraints,  spawned  primarily  from  falling 
prices  of  major  exports  and  rising  import 
costs. 

Jamaica:  $50  million.  Jamaica's  recovery 
is  under  way  but  continued  success  is  still 
heavily  dependent  on  further  quick-dis- 
bursing assistance  to  overcome  a  shortage 
of  foreign  exchange  for  raw  materials  and 
spare  parts. 

Dominican  Republic:  $40  million.  The  Do- 
minican Republic  is  attempting  to  adjust  to 
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drastically-reduced  economic  activity 
brought  on  primarily  by  falling  prices  of  its 
major  export  crop  (sugar)  and  heavy  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil.  Critical  econom- 
ic reforms  must  take  place  in  a  difficult 
political  climate  as  elections  grow  near. 
Once  the  free  trade  provisions  go  into  ef- 
fect, the  Dominican  Republic  will  also  re- 
ceive as  a  result  of  the  duty-free  quota  for 
its  sugar  exports  immediate  benefits  going 
beyond  the  $40  million  indicated  here. 

Eastern  Caribbean:  $10  million.  Economic 
stagnation  has  dried  up  investment  and 
strangled  development  in  these  island  mini- 
states  where  unemployment  is  a  particular 
problem,  especially  among  youths. 

Belize:  $10  million.  Newly-independent 
Belize  faces  a  perilous  economic  situation 
brought  on  by  falling  sugar  prices  and  stag- 
nant growth.  Belize  needs  short-term  assis- 
tance as  a  bridge  to  the  development  of  its 
own  considerable  natural  resources. 

Haiti:  $5  million.  Illegal  immigration 
from  Haiti  is  spurred  by  stagnant  economic 
activity  and  a  credit-starved  private  sector 
in  a  country  already  desperately  poor. 

Latin  American  Regional/ American  Institute 
for  [Free]  Labor  Development  (AIFLD):  $2  mil- 
lion. Free  labor  movements,  assisted  by  our 
small  AIFLD  programs,  can  be  the  un- 
derpinning of  a  healthy  private  sector  and 
its  ability  to  expand  and  grow,  leading  the 
region  to  stable  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress. 

In  a  separate  action  I  am  also  requesting 
action  on  the  economic  assistance  program 
for  FY  1983.  This  includes  $664  million  in 
economic  assistance  for  the  Caribbean 
Basin.  This  program  will  be  directed  largely 
into  longer-term  programs  aimed  at  remov- 
ing basic  impediments  to  growth.  Although 
not  a  part  of  the  legislation  which  I  am 
transmitting  today,  the  FY  1983  aid  request 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  overall  program 
for  the  Caribbean  Basin.  We  cannot  think  of 
this  program  as  a  one-time  injection  of  U.S. 
interest  and  effort.  If  it  is  to  succeed  it  must 
be  a  sustained  commitment  over  a  number 
of  years.  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to 
approve  this  request  in  full. 

In  addition  to  these  legislative  requests,  I 
am  directing  the  following  actions,  which 
are  within  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Branch: 

— We  will  extend  more  favorable  treat- 
ment to  Caribbean  Basin  textile  and  appar- 
el exports  within  the  context  of  our  overall 
textile  policy. 


— We  will  seek  to  negotiate  bilateral  in- 
vestment treaties  with  interested  countries. 

— We  will  work  with  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks  and  the  private  sector  to 
develop  insurance  facilities  to  supplement 
OPIC's  political  risk  insurance  coverage  for 
U.S.  investors. 

— The  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  will  ex- 
pand protection,  where  its  lending  criteria 
allow,  for  short-term  credit  from  U.S. 
banks,  as* well  as  local  commercial  banks,  to 
Caribbean  Basin  private  sectors  for  critical 
imports. 

— With  the  governments  and  private  sec- 
tors of  interested  countries,  we  will  develop 
private  sector  strategies  for  each  country. 
These  strategies  will  coordinate  and  focus 
development  efforts  of  local  business,  U.S. 
firms,  private  voluntary  organizations,  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  strategies  will  seek  new 
investment  and  employment  opportunities 
and  will  also  seek  to  remove  impediments 
to  growth  including  lack  of  marketing  skills, 
trained  manpower,  poor  regional  transport, 
and  inadequate  infrastructure. 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
have  a  longstanding  special  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  Their  development 
must  be  enhanced  by  our  policy  toward  the 
rest  of  the  region.  We  have  consulted  close- 
ly with  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
about  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  and 
the  legislation  I  am  requesting  today  will 
reflect  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Island  in- 
terests in  many  important  ways. 

— The  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery  Sys- 
tem (ACRS)  and  the  Investment  Tax  Credit 
(ITC)  will  be  extended  to  property  used  by 
companies  operating  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Similar  benefits  will  be 
available  to  other  U.S.  possessions. 

— Excise  taxes  on  all  imported  rum  will 
be  transferred  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

— Inputs  into  Caribbean  Basin  produc- 
tion from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  will  be  considered  domestic  inputs 
from  Caribbean  Basin  countries  for  pur- 
poses of  the  rules  of  origin. 

— Industries  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  will  have  access  to  the  same 
safeguards  provisions  as  mainland  indus- 
tries. 

In  addition,  we  will  support  proposed 
legislation  which  will  permit  products  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  whose  foreign  content 
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does  not  exceed  70  percent  to  receive  duty- 
free treatment.  At  present  the  maximum 
foreign  content  permitted  is  50  percent. 

To  further  the  intergrated  agricultural 
development  of  the  Caribbean  Basin,  we 
will  make  greater  use  of  the  agricultural  and 
forestry  research,  extension  and  training 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
those  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands,  especially  the  tropical  agri- 
cultural research  facility  at  Mayaguez,  Puer- 
to Rico. 

All  these  elements  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  program  are  inextricably  linked  to- 
gether, and  to  the  fundamental  objective  of 
helping  our  neighbors  help  themselves.  A 
key  principle  of  the  program  is  to  encour- 
age a  more  productive,  competitive  and 
dynamic  private  sector,  and  thereby  provide 
the  jobs,  goods  and  services  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Basin  need  for  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  All  the  ele- 
ments of  this  program  are  designed  to  help 
establish  the  conditions  under  which  a  free 
and  competitive  private  sector  can  flourish. 

Most  countries  in  the  Basin  already  rec- 
ognize that  they  must  reform  many  of  their 
economic  policies  and  structures  in  pro- 
found and  sometimes  painful  ways  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  economic 
opportunities  of  this  program.  We — the 
United  States  and  other  outside  donors — 
can  offer  assistance  and  support,  but  only 
the  people  in  the  Basin  themselves  can 
make  this  program  work. 

Some  of  the  benefits  of  this  program  will 
take  considerable  time  to  mature;  others  are 
designed  to  have  an  immediate  effect.  But 
the  challenge  is  already  upon  us;  the  time  to 
begin  is  now.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
with  maximum  speed. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  consider  very 
carefully  any  changes  in  this  program.  The 
actions  in  trade,  aid  and  investment  are 
interrelated.  Each  supports  the  other,  so 
that  together  they  comprise  a  real  spur 
toward  the  entrepreneurial  dynamism 
which  the  area  so  badly  needs.  A  significant 
weakening  in  any  of  them  could  undermine 
the  whole  program. 

In  the  Caribbean  Basin,  we  seek  above  all 
to  support  those  values  and  principles  that 
shape  the  proud  heritage  of  this  Nation  and 
this  Hemisphere.  With  the  help  of  this 
Congress,  we  shall  see  these  values  not  only 
survive  but  triumph  in  a  Caribbean  Basin 
which  is  a  community  of  peace,  freedom 
and  prosperity. 


Document  682 

Statement  by  the  U.S.  Official  Observer 
Delegation  to  the  El  Salvador  Constituent 
Assembly  Elections,  March  29,  198264 

The  Election  in  El 
Salvador 

The  official  United  States  delegation  to 
the  March  28,  1982  El  Salvador  Constituent 
Assembly  elections,  having  personally  visit- 
ed a  number  of  polling  areas  around  the 
country,  believes  these  elections  were  fair 
and  free. 

One  of  our  members,  Dr.  Howard  Pen- 
niman,  an  elections  expert  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  some  45  difficult  elections,  ob- 
serves that  yesterday's  election  was  one  of 
the  most  massive  expressions  of  popular 
will  he  has  ever  seen. 

The  tremendous  turnout,  perhaps  over 
one  million,  underscores  the  sense  of  com- 
mitment of  the  people. 

Over  and  over  again  we  heard  the  people 
say,  "We  are  voting  for  peace  and  an  end  of 
the  violence.  We  believe  this  election  can  be 
a  new  beginning  for  this  country." 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  patience  and 
purpose  with  which  the  Salvadoran  people 
turned  out  to  vote,  enduring  long  hours  in 
line  to  cast  their  ballots  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, attempts  by  the  insurgents  to  scare 
them  off.  The  election  clearly  is  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  guerrillas'  claim  that  they  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  Salvadoran  people. 

In  general  the  election  process  itself  was 
orderly  and  peaceful.  The  voting  proce- 


ss Source:  Report  of  the  U.S.  Official  Observer 
Misston  to  the  El  Salvador  Constituent  Assembly  Elec- 
tions of  March  28,  1 982,  A  Report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate  by 
Senator  Nancy  L.  Kassebaum,  Ninety-seventh 
Congress,  Second  Session,  Committee  Print 
(Washington,  1982),  pp.  5-6.  The  U.S.  Official 
Observer  Delegation  was  headed  by  Senator 
Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum  and  included:  Con- 
gressmen John  Murtha  and  Robert  Livingston; 
Father  Theodore  Hesburgh,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame;  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  President 
Emeritus  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley; 
Dr.  Howard  Penniman,  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute; Dr.  Richard  Scammon,  Elections  Research 
Center;  and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  Everett  E.  Briggs.  The 
delegation  departed  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  on 
March  26,  1982,  and  spent  4  days  in  El  Salvador. 
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dures  adhered  to  rules  established  by  the 
Central  Elections  Commission.  There  were 
poll  watchers  from  at  least  two  parties  at 
each  table  we  visited,  and  the  election  offi- 
cials worked  seriously  at  their  responsibili- 
ties, both  in  processing  the  voters  and  later 
in  counting  the  ballots.  We  did  see  some 
minor  technical  problems  during  the  day, 
but  we  saw  no  indication  of  fraud.  We 
believe  they  had  no  influence  on  the  out- 
come of  the  elections. 

Because  of  the  threats  of  violence  during 
the  voting,  the  Central  Elections  Commis- 
sion made  the  decision  to  concentrate  the 
polling  places  in  some  300  sites.  This  did 
cause  some  confusion.  By  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  there  were  long  lines  all  over 
the  country.  For  example,  in  Santa  Tecla,  a 
suburb  of  San  Salvador,  we  estimate  that 
some  10,000  people  were  standing  in  line 
to  vote  at  9  a.m.  We  were  concerned  that 
not  all  would  have  a  chance  to  vote.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  day,  election  officials  assure 
us  that  most  of  the  voters  were  attended  to. 
The  Salvadoran  people  have  said  in 
overwhelming  numbers  that  they  want 
peace  and  an  end  to  the  violence. 

We  hope  that  the  sense  of  commitment 
and  cooperation  that  the  voters  demon- 
strated yesterday  at  the  polls  will  be  reflect- 
ed in  the  efforts  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  that  they  have  elec- 
ted. The  people  have  asked  for  a  new  begin- 
ning and  they  most  definitely  deserve  it. 


Document  683 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Haig)  at 
the  Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing, 
March  29,  1982& 

The  Elections  in  El 
Salvador 

I'm  pleased  to  see  you  in  your  true  glory 
in  this  room. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  formal  statement 
on  the  outcome  of  the  elections  in  Salvador 
yesterday.  I  want  first  and  foremost  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  the  people  of  El 
Salvador.   Ordinary   Salvadoran   men   and 


women,  in  unprecedented  numbers,  yester- 
day displayed  awesome  courage  and  civic 
responsibility.  The  Salvadoran  people's 
stunning  personal  commitment  to  the 
power  of  the  democratic  vision  is  an  unan- 
swerable repudiation  of  the  advocates  of 
force  and  violence. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  note  that  yes- 
terday's results  are  a  military  defeat  for  the 
guerrillas  quite  as  much  as  a  political  repu- 
diation. Respite  their  clear  intention  to  dis- 
rupt the  elections,  the  guerrilla  forces  were 
unable  to  shake  either  the  people  or  the 
security  forces  at  their  moment  of  greatest 
vulnerability.  Moreover,  the  behavior  of  the 
armed  forces  proved  that  although  in  El 
Salvador,  soldiers  by  law  cannot  vote,  their 
professionalism  this  weekend  served  the 
cause  of  democracy. 

We  should  be  aware,  of  course,  that 
despite  their  undeniable  repudiation  by  the 
people  of  El  Salvador,  the  guerrillas  still 
have  the  external  support  to  continue  their 
campaign  of  terror  at  levels  that  would  be 
impossible  if  they  depended  on  their  own 
people. 

Finally,  these  elections  are  a  major 
achievement  in  the  development  of  democ- 
racy in  El  Salvador.  We  are  confident  that 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  given  the  ex- 
traordinary mandate  it  has  received  from 
the  Salvadoran  people,  will  find  ways  to 
hold  out  a  hand  of  conciliation  td  those 
adversaries  who  are  prepared  to  take  part 
peacefully  in  the  democratic  process  now  so 
encouragingly  under  way  in  El  Salvador. 

Formidable  tasks  still  lie  ahead.  The  Sal- 
vadoran people  have  dramatically  demon- 
strated their  desire  for  peace  and  for  de- 
mocracy. We  and  free  peoples  everywhere 
must  be  proud  of  the  victory  we  have  all 
won.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to 
the  people  of  El  Salvador,  to  continue  to 
support  these  courageous  people  as  they 
advance  the  political  reform  process,  to 
strengthen  the  land  reform  program,  and  to 
curb  indiscriminate  violence  caused  by  ex- 
tremists from  both  the  left  and  the  right. 
We  believe  yesterday's  success  .greatly  ad- 
vances these  long-term  objectives. 

Thank  you. 


65  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  briefing  began  at  12:24  p.m. 
Secretary  Haig  left  the  briefing  after  reading  his 
statement. 
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Document  684 

Draft  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  on 
Central  America,  April  1,  198266 

Appeal  to  All  Member 
States  to  Refrain  From  the 
Direct,  Indirect,  Overt  or 
Covert  Use  of  Force 
Against  Any  Country  of 
Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  heard  the  statement  by  the  Co- 
ordinator of  the  Governing  Junta  of  Na- 
tional Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Revolution  Daniel  Ortega 
Saavedra,  the  statement  by  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  and 
other  statements  made  before  the  Council, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  deterioration  of 
the  situation  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean, 

Taking  into  account  Article  2,  paragraph  4, 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
other  relevant  provisions  of  the  Charter 
concerning  the  pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, 

Considering  that  the  present  crisis  in  the 
region  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an affects  international  peace  and  security 
and  that  all  Member  States  have  an  interest 
in  the  solution  of  the  crisis  by  peaceful 
means, 

Recalling  resolution  2131  (XX)  on  the 
inadmissibility  of  intervention  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  States  and  the  protection  of 
their  independence  and  sovereignty,  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  on  21  Decem- 
ber 1965,  and  resolution  2160  (XXI)  on 
strict  observance  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  international  rela- 
tions, and  of  the  right  of  peoples  to  self- 


66  Source:  U.N.  document  S/14941  (1982).  In 
response  to  a  request  by  Nicaragua  (U.N.  docu- 
ment S/ 149 13  (1982)),  the  Security  Council  held 
eight  meetings  on  March  25,  26,  29,  30,  31,  and 
April  2,  1982,  on  the  situation  in  Central  America. 
Panama  and  Guyana  submitted  the  draft  resolu- 
tion. On  April  2,  1982,  the  Security  Council  failed 
to  adopt  the  draft  resolution  due  to  the  negative 
vote  of  one  of  its  permanent  members,  the  United 
States.  The  vote  on  the  draft  resolution  was  12  to 
1,  with  2  abstentions  (United  Kingdom  and  Zaire). 


determination,  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  30  November  1966, 

1.  Reminds  all  Member  States  of  their 
obligation  to  respect  the  principles  of  the 
Charter,  and  in  particular  those  relating  to: 

(a)  Non-intervention  and  non-interfer- 
ence in  the  domestic  affairs  of  States; 

(b)  Self-determination  of  peoples; 

(c)  Non-use  of  force  or  threat  of  force; 

(d)  The  territorial  integrity  and  political 
independence  of  States; 

(e)  Pacific  settlement  of  disputes; 

2.  Reminds  all  Member  States  that  resolu- 
tion 2131  (XX)  condemns  the  use  or  threat 
of  force  in  relations  between  States  as  acts 
contrary  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

3.  Appeals  to  all  Member  States  to  retrain 
from  the  direct,  indirect,  overt  or  covert  use 
of  force  against  any  country  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean; 

4.  Appeals  to  all  parties  concerned  to 
have  recourse  to  dialogue  and  negotiation, 
as  contemplated  in  the  Charter  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  and  calls  upon  all  Member 
States  to  lend  their  support  to  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problems  of 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  keep 
the  Security  Council  informed  concerning 
the  development  of  the  situation  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 


Document  685 

Statement  by  the  Deputy  Representative  at 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  (Lichenstein), 
April  2,  1982^ 

"We  Have  Unfortunately 
Not  Been  Able  to  Find 
That  Common  Ground" 

The  United  States  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  join  in  a  consensus  resolution  of  this 
body,  had  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible 
still  to  find  common  ground,  still  to  make 


67  Source:  U.N.  document  S/PV.2347.  All 
brackets  and  parenthetical  notes  are  in  the  source 
text. 
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what  we  would  regard  and  what  we  would 
have  hoped  our  14  colleagues  would  regard 
as  a  constructive  contribution  to  the  de- 
escalation  of  a  situation  of  tension  within 
Central  and  South  America.  We  have  unfor- 
tunately not  been  able  to  find  that  common 
ground. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  draft  resolu- 
tion,68 against  which  I  have  just  voted,  was 
in  any  way  supportive  of  our  own  institu- 
tion, the  Security  Council,  or  of  the  United 
Nations,  or,  indeed,  of  the  experienced  and 
well-established  inter- American  system  for 
the  resolution  and  conciliation  of  disputes 
amongst  member  States. 

As  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  said  in  her 
statement  in  this  chamber  today,69  part  of 
the  problem  with  this  draft  resolution  has 
indeed  been  the  definition  of  "the  prob- 
lem." From  the  point  of  view  and  perspec- 
tive of  the  United  States,  the  door  to 
negotiation  and  conciliation — bilateral,  re- 
gional and  multilateral — is  now  open  and 
has  always  been  open.  From  the  perspective 
of  the  United  States,  the  allegations  of 
Commandante  Ortega  were  without  foun- 
dation, are  today  without  foundation  and 
have  always  been  without  foundation.  I  reit- 
erate again  tonight  that  that  door  to 
negotiation  and  conciliation  remains  open. 

The  defect — I  should  say  the  further 
defect— of  the  draft  resolution  against 
which  I  voted  is  that  it  failed  to  identify 
certain  key  elements  of  the  true  and  genu- 
ine and  urgent  problem  of  Central  and 
South  America,  a  problem  created  in  major 
part  by  the  intervention  of  the  Sandinista 
Junta  in  the  affairs  of  its  neighbours — inter- 
vention and  adventurism  sustained  and 
supported  and  encouraged  by  other  Powers 
both  within  this  hemisphere  and  outside 
this  hemisphere. 

"With  reference  to  this  draft  resolu- 
tion, we  believe  that  its  Selective  invoca- 
tion and  application  of  universal  princi- 
ples does  not  strengthen  either  the  prin- 
ciples or  the  organizations  dedicated  to 
their  realization  and  implementation.  It 
breeds  cynicism.  It  harms  the  United 
Nations.  [It  undermines  the  inter- Ameri- 
can system.]  It  mocks  the  search  for 
peace."  (Supra,  p.  8) 

I  have  just  quoted  from  remarks  made  earli- 
er today  by  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick. 

I  quote  further: 


"The  Government  of  Nicaragua  es- 
pouses and  practises  a  very  particular 
conception  of  non-intervention,  a  very 
particular  conception  of  non-alignment: 
the  kind  that,  in  the  end,  saps  the  mean- 
ing and  the  power  of  both."  {Supra,  p. 
12) 

I  quote  further: 

"We  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  all  our 
neighbours.  We  shall  continue  our  ef- 
forts^to  develop  a  constructive  relation- 
ship with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  has 
made  clear  that  we  are  prepared  to 
work  .  .  .  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect 
to  that  end. 

"Various  proposals  have  been  offered 
for  conciliation  among  the  nations  of  the 
region  and  the  hemisphere.  The  United 
States,  interested  in  the  constructive  res- 
olution of  tension  and  conflict," — 

and  I  might  add,  in  common  with  the  views, 
intentions  and  affirmations  expressed  in 
this  chamber  by  many  representatives  of 
other  American  republics — 

"remains  ready  to  do  its  part  to  en- 
sure peace  in  the  region  and  to  enhance 
the  prospects  for  democracy  and  devel- 
opment for  all  [of  the]  people  [of  this 
hemisphere]."  (Supra,  p.  18) 


Document  686 

Transcript  of  a  Department  of  State  Press 
Briefing,  April  8,  1982  ™ 


U.S.  Proposals  to 
Nicaragua 


State  Department  Official.  Good 
morning.  Let  me  introduce  the  briefing  if  I 
might.  As  you  know,  it  is  on  background — for 
your  guidance  only.  The  subject  is  Nicara- 
gua. 

Your  briefer  has  a  scheduling  problem, 
which  means  that  he  won't  be  here  terribly 
long,  but  he  does  have  some  opening  re- 
marks that  he  wants  to  make,  and  then  will 
be  happy  to  take  your  questions. 


68  Supra. 

69  For  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick' s  statement,  see 
U.N.  document  S/PV.2347. 


70  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  briefing,  which  began  at  1 1 
a.m.,  was  conducted  on  background  by  a  senior 
Department  of  State  official. 
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Senior  State  Department  Official.  I  propose 
to  make  this  a  fairly  short  backgrounder.  It 
conies  at  a  stage  when,  as  all  of  you  know, 
we're  in  the  process  of  an  ongoing  dialogue 
with  Nicaragua.  And  because  it  is  ongoing, 
there  is  quite  a  lot  that  I  will  not  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss. 

What  I  propose  to  do,  briefly,  is  to 
summarize  the  elements  of  a  number  of 
proposals  which  were  conveyed  yesterday 
by  Ambassador  Quainton,  our  Ambassador 
in  Managua,  to  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. This  dialogue  has  had  obvious  diplo- 
matic and  public  relations  sides  over  the 
recent  months.  As  you  are  aware,  a  similar 
effort  was  made  last  August  by  Ambassador 
Enders,  and  again  in  December  when  the 
Secretary  spoke  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Nicaragua  in  Saint  Lucia.71  But  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  clear  understanding  of  the 
issues  at  stake,  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  confusion  as  to  what  U.S.  policy  has 
been,  and  I  propose  in  outlining  the  ele- 
ments of  the  current  proposals  to  avoid  any 
similar  misunderstanding.  I  don't  want  to 
get  ahead,  though,  of  the  normal  diplomatic 
conversations  on  the  issue.  I  might  say  that 
a  reason  for  this  presentation  is  in  the  news 
which  is  coming  out  of  Managua  today 
regarding  Anthony  Quainton's  call  yester- 
day. 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  proposals,  of 
which  there  are  eight.  It  is  an  expansion,  if 
you  will,  of  the  five  Enders  proposals.  The 
first  is  the  cessation  of  Nicaragua's  support 
for  insurgencies  in  neighboring  countries. 
We  are  emphasizing  that  we  must  have 
results  on  this  before  any  results  can  be 
achieved  on  other  aspects  of  the  proposal, 
what  has  been  called  our  sine  qua  non. 

The  second  point  is  a  statement  dealing 
with  Nicaraguan  exile  activities  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  would,  in  effect,  be  a  politi- 
cal declaration  to  address  Nicaragua's  con- 
cerns. The  third  is  a  U.S. -Nicaraguan  state- 
ment on  friendly  relations,  a  joint  statement 
pledging  noninterference  in  each  other's 
affairs  or  in  the  affairs  of  others  in  the 
region. 

The  fourth  is  a  proposal  for  arms  and 
military  force  limitations.  This  will  be  a 
regional  ban  on  the  importation  of  heavy 
offensive  weapons.  We  have  also  proposed 
that  foreign  military  advisers  in  the  region 
be  reduced"  to  low  reasonable  levels,  and 
that  military  security  forces  be  cut  to  levels 
commensurate  with  security  needs. 


71  See  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents, 
1981,  document  712. 


The  fifth  is  a  proposal  on  international 
verification,  and  this  derives  from  the  very 
interesting  Honduran  proposal.  The 
Nicaraguans,  in  the  context  of  a  regional 
arrangement,  would  make  their  airports, 
military  installations,  ports,  borders,  and 
sensitive  zones  accessible  to  visits  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  OAS  or  other  regional 
organizations. 

The  sixth  would  be  a  proposal  on  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  This  will  be  in  the  con- 
text of  an  overall  agreement.  It  would  in- 
volve Nicaragua's  participation  in  our  part 
of  the  CBI,  including  the  United  States 
trade  and  investment  initiatives.  We  would 
be  willing  to  propose  to  our  Congress — all 
other  things  being  equal — the  reestablish- 
ment  of  direct  economic  assistance.  We 
would  propose  this  to  our  Congress. 

The  seventh  item  is  a  proposal  on  human 
and  cultural  exchanges  and  what  we  call 
"confidence  building."  And  finally,  the 
eighth,  we  notice  that  the  FSLN  recently 
stated  to  COPPAL  a  commitment — reitera- 
tion of  its  earlier  commitment — to  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  pluralism,  a  mixed  econo- 
my, and  nonalignment.  This,  as  well  as  the 
earlier  FSLN  commitment  to  the  OAS  con- 
cerning the  holding  of  free  elections  would 
be  important  determinants  of  the  political 
context  of  our  future  relations. 

With  that,  I  will  stop  and  field  your 
questions. 

Q.  Is  this  the  beginning  of  the  negotia- 
tions that  were  talked  about  when  Haig  and 
Castaneda  met,  or  is  this  a  prelude?  Are 
there  still  expected  to  be  higher  level  talks 
soon? 

A.  I  don't  think  we  can  prejudge  where 
this  is  going  to  go.  A  problem  for  us  all 
along  has  been  to  engage  with  the 
Nicaraguans  in  discussions,  negotiations — 
call  them  what  you  will;  it  doesn't  really 
matter.  There  was  a  nonresponse,  if  you 
will,  to  Mr.  Enders.  We  very  much  ap- 
preciated the  Mexican  efforts  to  use  their 
influence  on  the  Nicaraguans  so  that  the 
Nicaraguans  would  show  responsiveness.  In 
that  sense  what  has  now  happened — and  we 
hope  will  lead  to  something  else — reflects 
the  help,  the  assistance  which  the  Mexicans 
have  been  willing  to  give. 

Whether  or  not  out  of  these  initial 
discussions  will  come  more  formal  negotia- 
tions, obviously,  some  of  these  points  in- 
volve countries  other  than  just  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua.  If  we're  talking 
about,  for  example,  the  international  verifi- 
cation, that's  not  simply  a  bilateral  matter. 
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If  we're  talking  about  arms  and  military 
force  limitations,  that's  not  simply  a  bilater- 
al matter — in  fact,  it  doesn't  involve  us  that 
much  direcdy — and  so  on.  So  I  can't 
prejudge  at  this  time  whether  or  not  this 
will  lead  to  more  formal  discussions,  broad- 
er discussions,  or  involve  more  people.  We 
hope  it's  a  beginning,  a  beginning  with 
which  we  had  felt  somewhat  frustrated  in 
the  past  we  hadn't  actually  gotten  under- 
way. 

Q.  Could  you  be  a  little  more  explicit 
about  why  you  think  this  has  a  better  chance 
than  the  previous  two  efforts?  What  is  it 
that  the  Mexicans  have  done?  What  is  it  that 
the  Nicaraguans  have  done  in  response  to 
that? 

A.  I  wouldn't  characterize  it  as  having  a 
better  chance.  In  other  words,  I  don't  want 
to  leave  you  with  the  idea  that  we  are 
extraordinarily  optimistic  at  this  point.  But 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  very  persistently, 
as  long  as  there  is  an  opportunity,  a  possi- 
bility, of  being  able  to  exchange  views  with 
Nicaragua,  and  seeking  to  get  a  response 
from  them  to  our  proposals — asking  them 
for  their  own  proposals  or  their  comments 
on  ours — is  to  get  the  process  underway, 
the  process  on  which  we  have  made  re- 
peated efforts;  and  this  is  the  latest  effort  on 
our  part  to  get  the  thing  going. 

In  the  future  [past?],  the  Mexicans  have 
shown  sensitivity — I  think  this  was  clear  in 
President  Lopez  Portillo's  speech  in  Mana- 
gua— to  most  of  our  concerns,  including  the 
enormous  military  buildup  in  Nicaragua. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Mexicans,  who  do 
have  a  positive  influence  with  Managua,  can 
contribute  to  getting  the  Nicaraguans  seri- 
ously to  consider  these  issues  which  are  of 
such  importance  to  us  and  to  Nicaragua's 
neighbors,  all  to  the  good.  We  have  been 
very  grateful  to  Mexico  for  taking  that  sup- 
portive position. 

Q.  Could  I  follow  that  just  with  one 
question?  Do  you  have  anything  explicit 
from  the  Nicaraguans  indicating  that  they 
will  give  you  a  response,  serious  or  other- 
wise? 

A.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  The 
Nicaraguans  were  interested;  they  took  very 
careful  notes.  I  don't  want  to  go  into  much 
detail  here,  but  let  me  limit  myself  by  saying 
they  asked  us,  for  instance,  what  channels 
we  would  want  to  use  in  the  future,  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  initially,  at  least,  Ambassador 
Quainton  and  his  interlocutors  had  a  good 
meeting. 

Q.  Are  there  more  requirements,  from 
the  U.S.  point  of  view,  in  the  eight-point 


package  than  there  were  in  either  the  End- 
ers  or  the  Haig  approach? 

A.  Aside  from  the  sine  qua  non,  the 
major  difference  is  that  we  have  actually 
sharpened  these  a  little  bit.  The  U.S.-Nica- 
raguan  statement  oh  friendly  relations,  a 
joint  statement  pledging  noninterference, 
that's  a  more  precise  formulation  than  we 
sought  before.  The  purpose  of  such  a  state- 
ment would  be  to  respond  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  stated  fears  of  U.S.  invasion. 

The  arms  limitation,  the  force  limitations 
and  advisers,  that's  a  little  more  precise, 
more  specific,  than  our  previous  formula- 
tion. The  verification  is  also  something 
new.  We  have  gone  further  this  time  in 
talking  about  the  resumption  of  economic 
ties  than  we  did  before.  The  last  ones  were 
more  general.  We  were  seeking  to  get  some 
kind  of  a  response,  and  we  didn't.  We've 
been  a  litde  bit  more  specific  this  time. 

I  have  just  given  you  the  outlines,  obvi- 
ously. I'm  not  prepared  to  give  you  all  the 
details,  but  these  are  the  outlines. 

Q.  I  don't  understand  your  last  point. 
Are  you  asking  for  a  specific  Nicaraguan 
commitment  to  hold  elections  as  part  of  this 
package? 

A.  The  last  package  did  not  address  the 
environment  in  Nicaragua.  The  subject  was 
discussed,  obviously,  and  has  been  discuss- 
ed between  us  and  them  on  various  occa- 
sions. This  time  what  we  are  saying  to  the 
Nicaraguans  is  that  all  of  this  will  be  easier, 
and  those  things  which  we  are  prepared  to 
do  which  are  positive  towards  you  in,  say, 
the  economic,  social,  and  so  on  side  of 
things,  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  you  keep 
your  commitments  already  on  the  record, 
both  to  the  OAS  and  subsequently  to  COP- 
PAL,  if  you  keep  these  commitments  active 
and  actually  carry  them  out. 

I  don't  want  to  say,  because  this  is  a  set  of 
proposals,  whether  these  are  issues  on 
which  we  have  to  have  a  reply  or  what  the 
reply  should  be.  The  one  starting  point  for 
a  meaningful  exchange  is  the  cessation  of 
arms  to  El  Salvador. 

Q.  The  last  point,  does  this  mean  you 
are  saying,  if  you  will  cease  hostilities,  we 
are  prepared  to  do  various  other  things  of  a 
positive  nature  which  is  out  there.  But  the 
way  you  stated  it,  could  you  clarify  this?  The 
last  point  seems  to  be — the  Lord  giveth;  the 
Lord  taketh  away — kind  of  thing,  namely, 
that,  even  if  you  do  cease  hostilities,  but  if 
we  don't  like  your  internal  situation,  we  can 
still  call  everything  off.  Is  that  what  you're 
trying  to  say  or  not? 
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A.  No,  I'm  not  trying  to  say  either.  And  I 
don't  really  think  I  want  to  say  much  more 
about  this  because  this  is  a  set  of  proposals, 
and  we  want  the  other  side  to  be  very  clear 
about,  as  I  say,  where  we're  coming  from. 

Q.  You  said  the  Ambassador  was  asked 
what  channel  he  wanted  to  use  in  the  future. 
How  did  he  reply? 

A.  I  think  the  channel  is  not  the  impor- 
tant thing;  the  important  thing  is  to  have  an 
exchange  going. 

Q.  May  I  come  back  to  this  last  point, 
please,  because  I  don't  know  just  what  you 
mean,  but  the  way  it's  been  laid  out  here,  it 
sounds  like  that  in  addition  to  laying  down  a 
sine  qua  non  condition,  that  they  must  stop 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries. 
You're  also  stating  that  they  must  pursue  a 
specific  code  of  conduct  in  their  internal 
affairs  if  they  are  going  to  get  any  place  with 
U.S.  aid  or  assistance.  If  you're  not  specific 
about  this,  it  leaves  a  very  gaping  question. 

A.  It  shouldn't.  I'll  state  it  exacdy.  Let 
me  read  it  again.  The  FSLN  statement  to 
COPPAL  reiterating  a  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  political  pluralism,  a  mixed 
economy,  and  nonalignment,  as  well  as  the 
earlier  FSLN  commitment  to  the  OAS  con- 
cerning the  holding  of  free  elections  will  be 
important  determinants  of  the  political  con- 
text of  our  future  relations. 

I'm  not  prepared  to  interpret  further 
what  that  means.  I  think  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Q.  Could  you  amplify  Point  2?  Is  that 
purely  a  U.S.  bilateral  reference  to  the  Neu- 
trality Act?72  How  do  you  propose  to  handle 
it? 

A.  Let  me  say  this.  Our  neutrality  laws 
and  other  legislation  forbid  the  training 
activity  of  exiled  groups  operating  in  the 
United  States  who  are  attempting  to  over- 
throw a  government  with  which  we  have 
relations. 

A  statement  concerning  this  would  be  a 
political  statement,  because  obviously  the 
administration's  policy  already  is  to  keep  an 
eye  on  groups  which  we  suspect  may  be  up 
to  "monkey  business."  What  we're  offering 
here  is  something  to  allay  one  of  the  main 
fears  that  the  Nicaraguans  have:  We  would 
make  a  political  statement — it's  a  political 
statement — to  leave  it  absolutely  clear,  with 
no  doubt  in  anybody's  mind  as  to  where  this 
government  stands  with  respect  to  what 


72  For  the  relevant  sections  of  U.S.  neutrality 
laws,  see  18  U.S.C.  951-970. 


might  be  going  on.  This  has  been  some- 
thing which  has  been  of  great  concern  to 
the  Nicaraguans,  and  what  this  represents  is 
an  effort  on  our  part  to  meet  some  of  the 
requirements  that  the  Nicaraguans  have  ex- 
pressed to  us  over  time. 

Q.  Do  we  do  more  than  that?  Do  we 
guarantee  that  we  will  move  in  and  stop 
these  exiles  from  training  in  Florida  and 
places  like  that? 

A.  The  neutrality  laws  are  as  I've  de- 
scribed them,  and  there  are  things  the  U.S. 
Government  can  do  and  things  it  cannot  do. 
What  the  U.S.  Government  can  do  in  this 
case  would  be  to  express  our  policy  with 
respect  to  something  which  could  happen. 
If  it  did  happen,  it  would  be  a  question  for 
the  law  that  exists  to  deal  with  them.  I  can't 
go  beyond  that. 

Q.  How  would  you  deal  with  free-lance 
or  third-party  exiles  whom  the  Nicaraguans 
believe  us  to  be  financing?  Righdy  or 
wrongly,  as  a  result  of  press  stories  that 
have  appeared  here,  there  has  been  talk 
about  Somozistas  in  Honduras,  or  Argen- 
tinian groups,  and  so  on.  Are  you  taking  a 
"hands  off"  position  on  that,  that  that's 
their  problem? 

A.  I  think  that's  covered  on  the  interna- 
tional verification — at  least,  that's  the  pur- 
pose of  that  particular  paragraph — interna- 
tional verification,  which  in  effect  is  [that] 
the  Honduran  peace  plan  would  address 
the  activities  in  the  countries  and  how  they 
impact  on  each  other.  That's  obviously,  a 
very  important  element  of  this  whole  pack- 
age. 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  foreign  advisers, 
would  that  be  limited  to  military  advisers, 
political  advisers,  and  would  it  include  the 
3,000  or  so  teachers  they  are  sending  from 
Cuba? 

A.  I'm  not  prepared  right  now  to  be 
specific  on  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  an  adviser? 

A.  At  this  point,  I  don't  want  to  be  more 
specific  [on]  that. 

Q.  A  follow-up  on  that,  on  the  question 
of  advisers,  we're  calling  our  people  in  El 
Salvador  trainers.  Are  U.S.  trainers,  military 
trainers  included  in  that  category? 

A.  We're  talking  about  Nicaragua  pri- 
marily, and  our  concern,  obviously,  is  di- 
rected not  at  35  or  36,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
at  any  given  moment,  people  who  are  train- 
ing. We're  talking  about  actual  military  ad- 
visers. What  we're  focusing  on — these  are 
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our  proposals;  these  are  not  anybody  else's 
proposals.  I'm  not  going  to  give  somebody 
else  proposals  to  give  to  me — that's  up  to 
them  to  do.  But  what  we're  talking  about  is 
what  concerns  us.  What  concerns  us  are  the 
2,000  military  advisers,  plus  other  national 
advisers.  In  Nicaragua,  there  are  Soviet 
military  advisers;  there  are  military  advisers 
from  Eastern  Europe;  Yassar  Arafat  claims 
that  he  has  military  advisers  there.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  the  military  advisers  who  are  of 
concern  to  us. 

I've  got  about  3  more  minutes,  and  I've 
got  to  take  off,  so  let's  see  how  many  I  can 
do. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  about  the  verification. 
Would  this  verification  also— would  Hon- 
duran  airports,  the  Hoi  duran  side  of  the 
border  be  accessible  to  OAS  observers 
under  this  proposal? 

A.  I  think  everything  is  negotiable. 
That's  up  to  the  parties  themselves,  obvi- 
ously; but  this  is  a  starting  point. 

Q.  The  Nicaraguans  have  said  that  yes- 
terday's meeting  was  a  positive  step,  but 
they  also  added  that  they  would  like  to 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  negotiations  pursu- 
ant to  Commander  Ortega's  statement  at 
the  United  Nations  and  Lopez  Portillo's 
statement  in  Managua.  Do  you  see  any 
problem  with  that  formulation  of  their  re- 
sponse to  your  proposals? 

A.  I  think  I  answered  you  earlier  when  I 
referred  to  the  Mexican  role  and  the  possi- 
bility of  broadened  discussions.  For  the 
present,  we  have  made  some  proposals 
which  are  fairly  specific,  and  we  hope  that 
this  time  there  will  be  counter  proposals. 

Now,  proposals  can  be  of  two  kinds — 
actually,  they  can  probably  be  of  more  than 
two  kinds.  But,  immediately  what  comes  to 
mind  is,  you  can  have  substantive  propos- 
als, and  you  can  have  procedural  proposals. 
The  important  thing  is  to  have  an  exchange 
going.  And  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
stimulate,  and  have  been  trying  to  stimulate 
now  for  months  and  months  and  months. 

One  more  question. 

Q.  Who  did  the  Ambassador  meet  with 
yesterday?  And  also  is  there  a  deadline  for 
any  counter-proposals  set  by  the  United 
States? 

A.  I'm  not  prepared  to  answer  the  first 
one.  As  to  the  second  one,  the  obvious 
answer  would  be  no,  but  this  has  been 
going  on  a  long  time;  and  the  sooner  we  get 
back  into  a  position  of  normalizing  our 


relationship  with  Nicaragua,  the  happier  we 
will  be.  Obviously — I  assume  it's  obvious — 
we  have  felt  a  sense  of  frustration  in  the 
nonresponse  from  Nicaragua.  We  hope  that 
this  time  there  will  be  a  response.  I  would 
prefer  to  leave  it  to  them  to  say  who  it  was 
they  were  talking  with. 

I've  got  to  go. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  go  forward  after  the 
15th? 

A.  (No  answer) 


Document  687 


Statement  by  the  Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
(Bosworth)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  fune  15, 
1982" 

U.S.  Relations  With 
Grenada 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.74  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  afternoon  to 
meet  with  the  subcommittee  and  members 
of  the  full  committee  to  discuss  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Grenada. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  treat  the 
subject  of  our  relations  with  Grenada  within 
the  broader  context  of  U.S.  relations  with 
the  countries  of  the  eastern  Caribbean 
subregion.  This  is  a  region  which  has  be- 
come increasingly  important  to  the  United 
States. 

During  the  past  16  years,  six  countries  of 
the  eastern  Caribbean  have  peacefully 
achieved  their  independence  from  Great 
Britain.  With  the  exception  of  Grenada,  all 
now  have  freely  elected,  democratic 
governments  characterized  by  their  respect 
for  individual  rights  and  the  rule  of  law. 

The  President's  announcement  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  program  in  February,  and 
his  emphasis  upon  the  eastern  Caribbean  in 
particular,  was   tangible  evidence  of  this 


73  Source:  United  States  Policy  Toward  Grenada: 
Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session 
(Washington,  1982),  pp.  27—31;  for  Bosworth's 
prepared  statement,  see  ibid.,  pp.  31-41. 

74  Representative  Michael  D.  Barnes. 
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region's  importance  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  other  major  countries  of  the 
area. 

Working  with  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia, and  Canada,  the  United  States  has 
proposed  a  major  and  integrated  program 
of  trade,  investment,  and  assistance  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  development  and  social 
well-being  of  these  island  nations,  as  well  as 
the  other  countries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin. 
To  underscore  the  importance  we  attach  to 
this  region,  President  Reagan  visited  Barba- 
dos in  April75  and  personally  met  with  elec- 
ted leaders  of  many  of  these  new  nations. 

The  democractic  governments  of  this 
region  are  seeking  to  improve  the  welfare  of 
their  peoples  within  a  commitment  to  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  respect  for  human 
rights.  This  commitment  stands  in  some 
contrast  to  the  situation  in  Grenada. 

Maurice  Bishop's  "New  Jewel  Move- 
ment"76 overthrew  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  Prime  Minister  Eric  Gairy  in 
March  1979.  The  new  government  initially 
promised  early  elections  and  improved  ob- 
servance of  human  rights.  Its  actual  per- 
formance, however,  has  been  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

It  has  postponed  elections  indefinitely 
and  has  taken  a  number  of  actions  which 
have  seriously  eroded  the  human  rights  of 
the  Grenadian  people.  Basic  freedoms  and 
due  process  of  law  have  been  effectively 
denied  in  Grenada.  At  the  same  time, 
Grenada's  People's  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment, the  PRG,  has  adopted  a  military  for- 
eign policy  harshly  critical  of  the  United 
States  and  has  openly  alined  itself  with 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  New  Jewel  Movement's  coup  d'etat 
marked  the  first  nonconstitutional  change 
of  government  in  the  Commonwealth  Car- 
ibbean. 

I  would  like  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  review  very  briefly  the  performances  we 
have  observed  of  Mr.  Bishop's  government 
in  a  number  of  key  areas. 

First,  with  regard  to  democracy.  At  the 
celebration  of  the  third  anniversary  of  his 
coup  in  March,  Prime  Minister  Bishop  again 
said  publicly  that  Westminster-style  democ- 
racy is  dead  in  Grenada.  PRG  leaders  ridi- 


75  For  documentation  on  President  Reagan's 
visit  to  Jamaica,  April  7-8,  1982,  and  Barbados, 
April  8-11,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents,  April  19,  1982,  pp.  457-465. 

76  JEWEL  is  the  acronym  for  Joint  Endeavor 
for  Welfare,  Education,  and  Liberation. 


cule  the  system  favored  by  all  other  Com- 
monwealth Caribbean  countries  as  democ- 
racy for  5  seconds  when  votes  are  cast  every 
5  years. 

In  Grenada,  political  pluralism  and  the 
legal  organization  of  freely  competing  po- 
litical parties  have  been  replaced  by  a  peo- 
ple's democracy  of  grassroots  parish  assem- 
blies, controlled  by  the  New  Jewel  Move- 
ment, which  serves  as  an  instrument  of, 
rather  than  as  a  check  on,  the  PRG  itself. 

In  the  area  of  human  rights,  the  situation 
has  shown  continued  deterioration  since 
the  PRG  came  to  power.  No  independent 
press  is  allowed  to  operate.  There  is  no 
freedom  of  assembly,  no  due  process  of  law. 

Over  100  political  prisoners  remain 
under  detention  and  many  have  never  been 
formally  charged  with  any  crime.  The  De- 
partment of  State's  1981  human  rights  re- 
port to  the  Congress77  gives  details  on  this 
situation  and  merits  careful  reading. 

Grenada's  economy  is  in  trouble.  Like 
those  of  its  neighbors,  it  has  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  worldwide  recession  and 
depressed  prices  for  its  export  crops.  While 
employing  increasingly  authoritarian  meas- 
ures to  consolidate  internal  political  con- 
trol, the  PRG  has  permitted  the  continued 
existence  of  private  sector  economic  activi- 
ty. But  private  investment  is  at  a  standstill  in 
part  because  most  of  Grenada's  scarce  for- 
eign exchange  is  devoted  to  public  projects, 
like  the  Cuban-constructed  Point  Salines 
International  Airport. 

The  country  relies  heavily  on  foreign 
assistance,  much  of  it  from  Cuba  and  other 
radical  Soviet  bloc  countries,  for  the  mod- 
est rate  of  current  economic  growth  it  has 
attained.  Tourism,  traditionally  the  most 
dynamic  industry,  has  been  declining  much 
more  than  in  other  Caribbean  countries. 
The  PRG's  anticapitalist,  anti-American 
rhetoric  has  hardly  helped  to  encourage 
foreign  investment  or  tourism. 

With  regard  to  foreign  policy,  the  PRG, 
unlike  its  neighbors,  maintain  close  rela- 
tions with  Cuba,  Soviet  bloc  countries,  and 
radical  Arab  States,  which  are  among  its 
primary  sources  of  aid.  The  oversized  air- 
port project  is  being  built  principally  with 
Cuban  assistance. 

In  turn,  Grenada  has  adopted  foreign 
policy  positions  closely  linked  to  those  of 
Cuba  and   the   Soviet  Union,   and  it  has 


77  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices  for 
1981,  pp.  435-444. 
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strongly  criticized  U.S.  policies  like  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  initiative.  Grenada,  for  exam- 
ple, voted  with  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  United  Nations  on  both  Afghanistan 
and  Kampuchea. 

In  stark  contrast  to  its  commonwealth 
Caribbean  neighbors,  the  PRG  has  followed 
the  Cuban  lead  on  the  South  Atlantic  crisis, 
deriding  British  colonialism.  We  expect 
Grenada  will  repay  its  debt  to  Cuba  with 
more  than  verbal  support  and  votes  by 
providing  Cuba  access  to  the  Point  Salines 
Airport  for  transit  flights  to  Africa  and 
other  military  uses. 

Grenada's  neighbors  have  watched  care- 
fully as  the  PRG  has  become  a  center  for 
solidarity  meetings  and  established  close 
ties  to  small,  radical  movements  from  else- 
where in  the  Caribbean.  Grenada  to  some 
degree  acts  as  a  bridge  for  Cuba  to  radical 
or,  as  some  would  prefer  to  say,  progressive 
groups  in  the  eastern  Caribbean. 

Cuba-has  provided  training  to  Grenada's 
vastly  expanded  security  forces  and  has 
stationed  small  numbers  of  military  advisers 
on  the  island.  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  provided  arms,  transportation,  and 
communications  equipment  to  the  Grenadi- 
an  security  forces. 

At  the  same  time,  Cuba's  role  in  the 
construction  of  the  Point  Salines  Airport — a 
field  which  will  be  capable  of  handling 
advanced  military  aircraft — adds  a  new  and 
serious  dimension  to  our  security  concerns. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  identify 
any  economic  justification  for  the  enor- 
mous investment  being  undertaken  in  the 
construction  of  this  airfield. 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  PRG  are  seriously  strained  and  have 
been  so  for  some  time.  As  I  have  indicated, 
the  United  States  has  significant  differences 
with  the  Government  of  Grenada  on  funda- 
mental issues. 

For  its  part,  since  it  took  power,  the  PRG 
has  viewed  the  United  States  with  hostility 
and  suspicion.  Relations  were  strained 
under  the  previous  administration.  With  no 
change  in  the  attitude  or  policies  of  the 
PRG,  they  remain  cool  and  are  conducted  at 
a  level  appropriate  to  the  PRG's  conduct. 

Despite  the  PRG's  professed  interest  in  a 
high  level  dialog,  we  have  seen  no  credible 
evidence  that  it  is  seriously  interested  in 
improving  relations.  On  the  contrary,  PRG 
anti-American  statements  seem  designed 
precisely  to  foster  a  climate  of  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  States. 


For  example,  Prime  Minister  Bishop  has 
called  President  Reagan  a  "fascist"  and  has 
been  quoted  in  the  press  as  describing  the 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative  as  "chicken  feed" 
and  "an  insult"  which  is  "only  aimed  at 
achieving  military  interests." 

Moreover,  Grenada  has  charged  on  nu- 
merous occasions  and  without  a  shred  of 
evidence  that  the  United  States  is  preparing 
an  invasion  of  Grenada,  and  that  various 
U.S.  military  and  naval  exercises  in  the 
region  aje  part  of  those  preparations. 

U.S.  direct  interests  in  Grenada  are  not 
significant.  We  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions but  not  at  the  ambassadorial  level. 
Private  sector  linkages  are  minimal,  primar- 
ily some  tourism  activity  and  a  medical 
school,  which  has  some  600  U.S.  students. 

Nevertheless,  we  would  be  seriously  con- 
cerned should  Grenada  become  a  base  for 
subversion  in  the  eastern  Caribbean.  In 
particular,  we  would  be  concerned  if 
Grenada  were  to  permit  Cuba  military  ac- 
cess to  the  Point  Salines  Airport  when  it  is 
completed.  We  have  made  these  concerns 
known  to  the  PRG. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
strengthening  our  relations  with  the  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  eastern  Caribbean  and 
we  are  working  with  them  to  address  their 
economic  problems.  Most  face  critical  prob- 
lems such  as  unemployment  rates  of  over 
30  percent,  severe  shortages  of  skilled 
workers  and  managers,  dependence  on  a 
single  crop  and  a  single  market,  low  agricul- 
tural productivity,  and  small  domestic  mar- 
kets. 

The  United  States  is  working  to  address 
these  problems  with  assistance  in  such  areas 
as  skills  training,  agricultural  diversification 
and  marketing,  and  infrastructural  im- 
provements which  would  permit  goods  to 
be  produced  and  moved  to  markets. 

Our  total  proposed  assistance  to  the 
eastern  Carribbean  region  in  fiscal  year 
1982  is  $54  million  plus  the  $10  million 
supplemental  proposed  under  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  initiative. 

The  President  had  the  opportunity  to 
listen  firsthand  to  the  concerns  of  the  east- 
ern Caribbean  leaders  in  April  and  to  de- 
scribe his  proposals  for  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative. 

We  are  also  increasing  our  cooperation 
in  the  area  of  security.  Most  eastern  Carib- 
bean countries  maintain  no  armed  forces. 
With  only  modest  constabulary  forces  for 
defense,  these  countries  are  potentially  vul- 
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nerable  to  takeovers  by  armed  groups  on 
the  left  like  Maurice  Bishop's  New  Jewel 
Movement,  or  by  criminal  elements,  such  as 
the  group  that  tried  to  stage  a  coup  in 
Dominica  last  December. 

These  countries  need  our  help,  and 
enactment  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  program 
would  provide  quick-disbursing  assistance 
to  address  their  most  immediate  infrastruc- 
ture and  development  needs.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  offer  trade  and  investment 
benefits  to  achieve  self-sustaining  growth, 
which  will  strengthen  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

The  United  States  desires  mutually  ben- 
eficial relations  with  all  the  countries  of  the 
region,  and  Grenada  is  no  exception.  Our 
interest  in  improved  relations  with 
Grenada,  however,  can  only  be  realized  if 
there  are  some  changes  on  the  part  of  the 
PRG,  changes  that  would  show  that 
Grenada  wants  good  relations  and  is  pre- 
pared to  take  concrete  steps  to  that  end. 

For  example,  if  Grenada  is  serious  about 
having  a  normal  relationship  with  the  Unit- 
ed States,  it  should  halt  its  unrelenting 
stream  of  an ti- American  propaganda  and 
false  statements  about  U.S.  policies  and 
actions. 

Grenada  should  move  to  restore  con- 
stitutional democracy,  including  prompt, 
free,  and  fair  elections,  as  was  promised  on 
numerous  occasions  by  the  New  Jewel 
Movement  in  the  early  days  after  the  coup. 
There  should  be  a  return  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  human  rights  observance  that  is 
typical  of  the  Caribbean  commonwealth  is- 
lands. 

Finally,  Grenada  should  practice  genuine 
nonalinement  rather  than  continuing  its 
present  role  as  a  surrogate  of  Cuba.  These 
changes  or  even  significant  progress  toward 
them  would  indicate  a  serious  interest  on 
Grenada's  part  in  building  good  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  playing  a  re- 
sponsible role  in  the  region.  We  would 
respond  to  them  positively. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  or 
comments  that  you  or  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  might  have. 


Document  688 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
June  22,  1982™ 

Visit  of  Costa  Rican 
President  Monge 

Senior  Administration  Official.  You 
heard  the  two  Presidents  describe  the  main 
themes  they  cover.79  President  Monge  of 
Costa  Rica,  through  a  very  tight  bond  be- 
tween the  success — future  success  of  Costa 
Rican  democracy  and  a  democracy  in  the 
area  and  its — the  ability  of  that  country  to 
solve  its  economic  and  social  problems — he 
came  here  with  very  vigorous  support  for 
the  President's  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative; 
as  he  put  it,  in  all  three  parts;  that  is  to  say, 
not  only  the  immediate  one-time  economic 
assistance,  but  above  all  the  trade  measures, 
the  important  proposal  for  diminishing  and 
removing  tariffs  in  the  area,  and  the  incen- 
tives to  investment. 

And  he  came  also  to  plead  the  case  for 
other  countries  in  the  area.  He  said  that — 
he  told  the  President  that  he  had  been  in 
touch  with  the  AFL-CIO  to  explain  to  them 
why  he  supported  this,  why  he  thought  it 
was  so  fundamental  for  the  area. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Monge  is  a  long-time 
labor  leader.  He  was  an  organizer  in  the 
1940's,  and  he's  been  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Inter-American  Labor  Organization 
as  well  as  heading  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  in  Costa  Rica  and  has  many  friends  in 
the  American  labor  movement. 

He  told  the  President,  also,  that  he'd 
been  up  on  the  Hill  and  that  he  talked  to  the 
chairmen  of  committees  on  the  House  side 
and  would  on  the  Senate  side  urging  their 
quick  action  on  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive. 

The  President  reiterated  to  Mr.  Monge 
that — his  very  strong  support  for  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative,  which  he  described  as 
fundamental  to  the  future  of  the  area. 

They  had  a  long  exchange  on  the  subject 
of  the  developments  in  Nicaragua  and  the 


78  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  This  was  a  background  briefing  con- 
ducted by  a  senior  administration  official  in  the 
Briefing  Room  of  the  White  House  beginning  at 
12:20  p.m. 

79  For  the  remarks  made  by  Presidents  Reagan 
and  Monge  after  their  meeting  on  June  22,  see 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  June  28, 
1982,  pp.  826-827. 
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threat  from  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  to  the  area. 
President  Monge  characterized  Nicaragua 
as  a  state  that  was  becoming  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  with  strong  support  from 
Cuba.  He  noted  that  not  all  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  socialist  movement  in  West- 
ern Europe  had  come  yet  to  that  conclu- 
sion. The  President  asked  him  why,  and  he 
said,  well,  you  know,  they — it's  a  little  dif- 
ficult when  you've  been  wrong,  perhaps,  to 
admit  immediately  how  wrong  you  are.  He 
himself  said  that  although  Costa  Rica  and 
his  own  party  had  very  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  Sandinistas,  the  Nicaraguan 
revolutionaries  when  they  came  to  power, 
that  they  had  become  disillusioned;  thought 
it  was  a  militaristic  and  expansionistic  gov- 
ernment. And  he  himself  very  much 
hoped — he  was  attempting  to  persuade  all 
other  socialists,  and  notably  the  European 
socialists,  of  this — he  noted  that,  in  fact,  a 
number  of  particularly  those  from  Southern 
Europe  have  themselves  come  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

President  Monge  described  the  situation 
of  the  democracies — you  heard  him  allude 
to  that  out  in  front — in  the  area  as  being 
caught  in  a  pincher  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  very  severe  economic  and  social 
problems  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  strong 
drive  from  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  and  from 
Marxists-Leninists  throughout  the  area.  He 
believed  that  working  closely  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  with  other  countries  in  the 
area,  particularly  the  affairs  of  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Initiative,  that  these  can  be  over- 
come. 

There  was  a  brief  exchange  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Falkland  Island-Malvinas  crisis 
with  President  Monge  indicating  that  he 
understood  very  well  how  the  United  States 
must  conduct  a  global  policy  concerned 
with  preventing  the  destruction  of  freedom 
or  the  expansion  of  Communist  forces 
throughout  the  world,  how  Europe  and 
Britain  play  an  important  role  in  that  strate- 
gy, and  how  important  it  is  that  that  strategy 
succeed  not  only  for  the  United  States  and 
Europeans  but  also  for  Latin  America  as  a 
whole.  These,  I  think,  were  the  highlights. 

Questions? 

Q.  The  last  time  I  was  there,  the  country 
was  virtually  bankrupt,  and  desperately 
needed  some  concessions  from  the  IMF. 
Can  you  update  us  on  where  they  are  now? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes; 
the  country  is  bankrupt.  It  is  not  able  to  pay 
on  its  very  large  debt,  which  is  about  $2.7 
billion.  For  a  country  of  about  2%  million 
people,  that  is  a  very  substantial  debt.  The 


debt  was  run  up  by  previous  administra- 
tions but  also  the  result  of  the  collapse  of 
coffee  prices. 

His  government  is  negotiating  with  the 
IMF  for  a  stabilization  plan  under  which 
new  credit  can  be  provided  and  an  orderly 
payment  of  the  existing  debt  undertaken. 
The  IMF  has  put  conditions  for  that.  Those 
conditions  are  a  very  substantial  reduction 
of  the  balance  of  payments  gap  and  of  the 
domestic  budget  deficit.  And  this  new  gov- 
ernment rias  already  taken  very  courageous 
steps  in  increasing  the  cost  of  electricity,  of 
gasoline,  of  almost  all  basic  commodities  in 
that  country  and  raising  taxes  in  order  to 
diminish  that  deficit. 

The  negotiations  are  still  in  course.  We 
hope  that  they  will  succeed  toward  the  end 
of  the  summer. 

Q.  — be  able  to  reduce  any  of  the  social 
services  that  make  Costa  Rica — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes; 
he  has  already  made  some  steps  in  that 
direction. 

Q.  What  kind? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
for  example,  the  availability  of  some  sub- 
sidies for  rent  has  been  diminished,  and 
they  are  now — after  having  raised  the  prices 
of  basic  commodities — they  are  now  look- 
ing at  all  of  their  social  services  to  see 
whether  there  are  those  that  cannot  be  cut 
off,  or  must  not  be  cut  off  now  under 
present  circumstances. 

Q.  What  is  the  scope  of  U.S.  aid  now? 
And  did  the  President  have  any  increase  in 
mind  when  he  said  outside  he  personally 
committed    his    administration's    support? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
we  have  this  year  $18  million  in  food  aid, 
$13  million  in  development  assistance,  and 
$50  million  in  ESF — Economic  Support 
Funds. 

Q.  Fifty  or  15? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  misspoke  on  both  occasions. 
It  is  $20  million  in  Economic  Support 
Funds  for  a  total  of  $51  million.  And  in 
addition  to  that,  a  major  portion  of  the 
emergency  appropriation  which  we  have 
proposed  to  Congress  under  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  would  be  for  Costa  Rica. 
The  total  proposed  to  Congress  is  $350 
million,  as  some  of  you  know.  And  the 
amount  that  would  go  to  Costa  Rica  of  that 
would  be  $70  million.  That  is  to  say  that,  if 
in  fact  the  Congress  accepts  this  program, 
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the  U.S.  aid  effort  in  this  country  would  be 
$121  million  this  year. 

Q.  They  also  are  exporters  of  textiles 
and  sugar,  and  both  of  those  are  somewhat 
limited  by  the  terms  of  the  CBI.  Any  relief 
there? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No;  I 
do  not  think  so,  but  in  the  view  of  President 
Monge,  his  country  is,  sort  of,  tailor-made 
for  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  particu- 
larly on  the  trade  side.  Why?  Because  they 
have  a  relatively  skilled  workforce.  They  are 
at  the  point  of  beginning  to  diversify  away 
from  traditional,  staple  industries  like  sugar 
and  coffee  into  light  manufactures  and  also 
into  market  agriculture  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. And  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion that  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  is 
intended  to  encourage  and  a  situation  in 
which  the  Costa  Ricans  could  in  fact,  proba- 
bly, begin  to  earn  their  way  in  a  rather  short 
time. 

Q.  President  Monge  appealed  for,  in  his 
words,  solidarity  and  assistance  outside  and 
overcoming  economic  problems.  Has  he 
asked  for  increases  in  these  aid  levels? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No; 
he  has  asked  that  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initi- 
ative as  a  whole  be  passed,  which  would 
contain  these  elements. 

Q.  Has  President  Monge  asked  for  help 
from  the  United  States  to  ease  the  measures 
from  the  IMF. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No; 
there  was  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  negotiations  be- 
tween Costa  Rica  and  the  Fund,  and  it  was 
on  an  informational  basis  only — in  other 
words,  Mr.  Monge  informed  the  President 
where  they  stood. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  aggression  from  the 
Sandinista  junta,  is  the  United  States  ready 
to  help  Costa  Rica? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
you  saw  the  President  underscore  his  com- 
mitment to  the  inter-American  system  and 
the  United  States  is  bound  under  the  Rio 
Treaty  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  coun- 
tries that  are  threatened  or  attacked — that 
are  subject  to  aggression.  The  United 
States  takes  that  commitment  very  seriously 
and  would,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  aggression 
in  the  Americas,  the  United  States  would 
indeed  be  prepared  to  join  others  in  carry- 
ing out  its  obligations. 

Q.  That  was  applied  in  the  Argentine 
case  too? 


Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
don't  think  anybody  ever  thought  that  the 
Rio  Treaty,  which  does  in  fact  say  explicitly 
that  the  Treaty  will  protect  American  states 
against  the  aggression  of  outside  coun- 
tries— that  the  treaty  was  ever  intended  to 
provide  protection  to  a  country  that  made 
the  first  use  of  force,  that  itself  initiated  the 
conflict. 

Q.  Just  how  imminent  does  this  Marxist- 
Leninist  threat  you  spoke  of  to  the  Monge 
government — are  they  in  any  imminent 
danger  of  being  toppled? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
no.  Mr.  Monge  was  not  at  all — Mr.  Monge 
was  talking  less  of  his  internal  situation — 
although  there  have  been  some  subversive 
activities  in  his  country — than  he  was  of  the 
presence  of  what  he  termed  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  government  in  Central  America — 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  the  threat 
it  posed  to  its  neighbors. 

Q.  To  which  Central  American  coun- 
tries is  there  an  imminent  or  a  near-term 
threat? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  supporting  the  insurgents  in  El 
Salvador,  and  has  in  fact  run  close  border 
operations  into  Honduras,  and  I  think 
clearly  Mr.  Monge  was  raising  concerns 
about  what  the  attitude  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  would  be  towards  his  own 
country.  Although  it  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  discussion,  I  think  both  Presidents  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  has,  although  itself  is 
running  only  a  small  country,  has  built  up 
the  largest  army  in  Central  American  histo- 
ry. 

Q.  Before  his  inauguration  he  was  in- 
terested in  an  international  force  operating 
only  on  the  Costa  Rican  side — frontier — 
since  Nicaragua  wouldn't  consent.  Where 
does  that  stand  now? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  As 
you  know,  we  are  going  to  have  some  more 
discussions  on  that.  We  have  not  come  to 
that  yet,  .  .  .  but  I  expect  it  will  come  up  in 
the  course  of  the  conversations. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 
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Report  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State, 
July  21,  1982  (Extract)™ 


The  Situation  in  El 
Salvador 

Executive  Summary 

Severe  civil  strife  has  continued  in  El 
Salvador  in  the  period  covered  by  this  re- 
port. The  newly-elected  Government  of  Na- 
tional Unity  continues  to  be  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  a  guerrilla  movement  which 
is,  with  outside  support,  attempting  to  seize 
power  by  force.  The  on-going  violence  con- 
tinues to  result  in  reports  of  violations  of 
basic  human  rights  committed  by  leftist 
guerrillas,  right-wing  terrorists  and  mem- 
bers of  the  government  security  forces.  We 
continue  to  be  concerned  over  the  human 
rights  situation  and  the  course  of  the  re- 
form program  in  El  Salvador.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  tangible  signs  of  progress  by  the 
Government  of  National  Unity,  and  we  be- 
lieve a  firm  base  has  been  established  for 
further  progress  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  development  of  democratic  order  in 
El  Salvador  is  likely  to  be,  over  the  long 
term,  the  best  guarantee  of  human  rights 
improvement.  In  this  regard,  the  most  im- 
portant development  in  El  Salvador  in  re- 
cent months  has  been  the  initiation  of  a 
democratic  political  process  based  on  free 
elections.  One-and-one-half  million  Sal- 
vadorans  (over  80%  of  the  eligible  elector- 
ate) voted  in  the  March  28,  1982  elections. 
These  elections,  closely  monitored  by  large 
numbers  of  international  observers  and 
journalists,  selected  a  60-member  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  charged  with  forming  an 
interim  government  and  writing  a  new  con- 
stitution. 

As  the  Assembly  continues  its  work  lead- 
ing up  to  elections  for  a  permanent  govern- 
ment after  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the 
popular  accountability  inherent  in  the  dem- 
ocratic process  will  channel  the  widespread 


80  Source:  Presidential  Certification  on  El  Salvador: 
Hearings  and  Markup  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session  (Washington,  1982),  vol.  II,  pp.  465- 
469;  for  the  complete  report,  see  ibid.,  pp.  465- 
513.  The  report  was  prepared  with  respect  to  the 
subjects  covered  in  Section  728(d)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Act  of  1981,  P.L. 
97-1 13;  for  text  of  this  section,  see  95  Stat.  1556. 


desire  of  the  Salvadoran  people  for  a  return 
to  law  and  order  into  pressure  on  all  politi- 
cal elements  for  action  in  this  area. 

The  new  government  has  already  under- 
taken substantial  steps  to  ensure  continued 
progress  in  human  rights  areas: 

— The  Minister  of  Defense  has  ordered 
that  all  violations  of  citizens'  rights  be 
stopped  immediately  and  directed  punish- 
ment of  military  offenders. 

— Over  the  past  six  months  109  mem- 
bers of  the  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces  were 
disciplined  for  various  offenses,  including 
56  cases  submitted  to  judicial  action.  In 
addition,  20  members  of  the  civil  defense 
forces  were  disciplined  in  the  ongoing  ef- 
fort to  prevent  abuses  by  the  paramilitary 
forces. 

— Despite  continued  resistance  in  some 
quarters,  demonstrable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  land  reform  program,  includ- 
ing the  issuance  of  over  10,000  Phase  III 
(Land-to-the-Tiller)  provisional  titles  in  the 
last  6  months — 4,865  issuances  since  the 
elections. 

— The  Government  and  the  Armed 
Forces  have  undertaken  an  effort  to  restore 
those  farmers  illegally  evicted  from  their 
land  following  the  confusion  over  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly's  modification  of  Decree 
207.  Some  2,000  families  have  been  re- 
turned to  their  farms  by  the  Armed  Forces 
since  June  1 . 

— The  Salvadoran  Government  has 
begun  proceedings  under  Salvadoran  law 
to  bring  to  justice  those  accused  of  the 
December  1980  killings  of  four  American 
church  women. 

The  report  which  follows  is  designed  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  objective  analysis  possible 
under  the  certification  requirement.  We  be- 
lieve the  report  shows  tangible  signs  of 
progress  in  each  of  the  areas  covered  under 
the  certification  requirement. 

Summary 

The  most  important  development  in  El 
Salvador  during  the  certification  period  was 
progress  in  the  development  of  represent- 
ative government.  The  Salvadoran  people 
elected  a  Constituent  Assembly,  which  has 
designated  an  interim  coalition  Govern- 
ment of  National  Unity,  is  functioning  as  an 
interim  legislative  body,  and  will  draft  a  new 
constitution  and  set  the  ground  rules  and 
the  date  for  presidential  elections. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  elections, 
held  March  28,  were  hotly  contested  by  six 
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parties,  supervised  by  an  independent  Cen- 
tral Elections  Commission  (CCE)  and  moni- 
tored by  more  than  200  international  ob- 
servers. President  Duarte  and  the  president 
of  the  CCE  invited  all  parties  to  participate, 
including  those  on  the  far  left  associated 
with  the  guerrillas,  but  the  latter  refused  to 
take  part  or  negotiate  how  they  could  have 
participated  with  security  guarantees.  The 
turnout  of  one  and  a  half  million  voters 
exceeded  all  expectations  and  constituted  a 
severe  setback  for  the  guerrillas,  who  had 
called  for  a  boycott  and  attempted  to  dis- 
rupt the  voting  by  force  of  arms. 

During  this  certification  period,  the  land 
reform  program  advanced,  was  subject  to 
some  challenges,  and  was  relaunched.  The 
net  result  is  that  Phase  I  of  the  agrarian 
reform  has  been  consolidated  further;  and 
demonstrable  progress  was  also  made  on 
Phase  III.  Ambiguous  legislation  passed  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly  in  May  gave  rise 
to  the  widespread  belief,  in  and  outside  of 
El  Salvador,  that  Phase  III  was  being  sus- 
pended and  the  entire  reform  process  was 
in  jeopardy.  One  effect  of  this  misconcep- 
tion was  a  surge  in  illegal  evictions  in  the 
countryside. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Unity,  as  one  of  its  first 
official  acts,  began  a  campaign  personally 
directed  by  President  Magana  to  put  the 
land  reform  programs  back  on  track.  Sup- 
ported by  the  military,  the  President  acted 
to  ensure  that  all  reform  activities  go  for- 
ward, to  distribute  the  first  permanent  land 
titles  to  Phase  III  beneficiaries,  to  pay  the 
first  compensation  to  affected  owners,  to 
direct  high-level  military  and  government 
participation  in  issuance  of  provisional  ti- 
tles throughout  the  country,  and  to  issue 
military  orders  to  support  the  agrarian  re- 
form and  to  assist  in  reinstallation  of  illegal- 
ly evicted  beneficiaries.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, the  government  appointed  a 
strong  president  of  FINATA,  the  govern- 
ment agency  which  administers  Phase  III. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  despite  continu- 
ing problems  and  strong  challenges,  there 
has  been  demonstrable  progress  in  imple- 
menting essential  economic  and  political 
reforms,  including  land  reform,  in  El  Sal- 
vador during  the  certification  period:  Five 
permanent  titles  were  issued  to  coopera- 
tives and  48  owners  were  compensated,  but 
of  major  importance  was  the  fact  that 
178,530  Phase  I  beneficiaries  were,  as  a 
result  of  government-supported  technical 
assistance  and  agricultural  credit  programs, 
able  to  begin  their  third  crop  year.  For 
most,  that  alone  represents  three  consecu- 


tive years  of  progress.  Since  January  1, 
11,238  Phase  III  titles,  including  4,865 
since  the  March  28  election,  were  issued, 
together  with  the  first  251  permanent  titles. 
The  first  former  owners  of  lands  redis- 
tributed under  Decree  207  were  paid 
$614,219,  and  7,017  essential  field  inspec- 
tions were  carried  out. 

Democratic  elections  will,  of  course,  give 
the  Salvadoran  people  a  regular  opportuni- 
ty to  gauge  the  performance  of  their  elected 
leaders  and  the  political  parties  on  the 
reforms. 

Although  the  r^onthly  total  of  deaths 
attributed  to  political  violence  declined 
somewhat  (according  to  available  statistics), 
human  rights  violations  and  terrorism  con- 
tinued to  be  a  major  problem  during  the 
certification  period. 

There  continue  to  be  reports  of  human 
rights  abuses  on  the  part  of  various  branch- 
es of  the  Salvadoran  security  forces.  There 
have  been,  however,  significant  efforts  by 
the  Salvadoran  leadership  to  correct  the 
problem.  Since  October  15,  1979,  at  least 
1 ,000  members  of  the  Salvadoran  security 
forces  have  been  disciplined  for  abuses  of 
authority.  Ministry  of  Defense  records  show 
that  during  this  certification  period,  109 
members  of  the  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces 
were  disciplined  for  various  offenses,  of 
which  56  cases  r  ve  been  submitted  for 
judicial  action.  In  addition,  at  least  20  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  defense  forces*  were  disci- 
plined in  a  special  effort  to  crack  down  on 
abuses  committed  by  paramilitary  forces. 

On  March  10,  1982,  Minister  of  Defense 
Garcia  issued  an  instruction  to  all  military 
personnel  stating  that  all  illegal  actions  and 
violations  of  the  rights  of  citizens  must 
cease  and  ordering  the  punishment  of  those 
failing  to  heed  this  order.  But  continued 
training  is  necessary  for  building  upon  the 
progress  already  achieved  in  raising  the 
level  of  discipline  and  professionalism. 

Although  serious  problems  remain,  we 
conclude  that  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador is  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  comply  with  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights.  Given  the  orders  is- 
sued by  the  Armed  Forces  concerning 
human  rights  abuses  and  the  codes  of  con- 
duct promulgated  to  achieve  this  objective, 
and  in  light  of  the  substantial  efforts  to 
improve  the  disciplinary  system,  we  con- 
clude that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  is 
achieving  substantial  control  over  all  ele- 
ments of  its  own  mied  forces.  Moreover, 
the  establishment  of  responsible  democrat- 
ic institutions  is  a  major  step  toward  chan- 
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neling  popular  desires  for  peace,  law,  and 
order  into  public  accountability  for  the  gov- 
ernment's performance  in  these  areas  of 
concern.  In  addition,  democratic  institu- 
tions provide  a  peaceful  channel  for  resolv- 
ing conflict  and  disagreements. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  murder  case  involving  four  American 
churchwomen.  In  February,  the  investigato- 
ry working  group  turned  its  final  report 
over  to  the  National  Guard.  The  National 
Guard  found  sufficient  vidence  in  the  re- 
port to  dismiss  six  guardsmen  and  turn 
them  over  to  a  civilian  court.  The  presiding 
judge,  in  turn,  examined  the  evidence  and 
determined  that  it  was  sufficient  to  justify 
charging  five  of  the  former  guardsmen  with 
aggravated  homicide.  They  were  remanded 
to  prison  pending  the  resolution  of  their 
trial.  The  trial  judge  has  initiated  and  large- 
ly completed  the  judicial  inquiry  required 
under  Salvadoran  law.  We  expect  the  date 
of  the  trial  to  be  set  this  fall. 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
moved  to  reinvigorate  the  investigation  into 
the  murder  of  the  two  American  land  re- 
form advisors  and  their  Salvadoran  col- 
league by  forming  in  April  a  new  investiga- 
tive working  group  to  uncover  additional 
evidence.  To  date  all  efforts  have  failed  to 
provide  any  clues  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
John  J.  Sullivan,  an  American  freelance 
journalist  who  disappeared  in  San  Salvador 
in  December  1980.  The  investigation  of  Mr. 
Sullivan's  disappearance  has  received  the 
attention  of  the  highest  levels  of  the  Salva- 
doran Government. 

End  Summary 


Document  690 

Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  (Enders)  Before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  July 
29,  198281 

"For  All  the  Problems 
There  Are  Real  Gains 
Being  Made  in  That 
Unhappy  Country" 

Mr.  Enders.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman.82 

I  have  prepared  the  usual  prepared  state- 
ment. If  I  could  submit  it  to  you  for  the 
record  and  make  oral  remarks  I  would  ap- 
preciate it. 

Chairman  Zablocki.  Without  objection 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Enders.  It  is  about  3  years,  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  the  United  States  has  been 
deeply  engaged  in  El  Salvador.  You  re- 
member that  we  backed  a  reforming  group 
of  army  officers  who  came  to  power  in 
October  1979.  There  have  been  two  Con- 
gresses since  that  time,  two  U.S.  administra- 
tions. We  have  spent  much  money  and  I 
think  even  more  psychic  energy  on  El  Sal- 
vador since  that  time. 

Perhaps  before  I  go  to  the  last  6  months  I 
could  summarize  what  has  been  achieved  in 
that  period.  I  think  it  is  important  to  set  the 
framework  in  which  we  are  talking. 

Up  until  1979  El  Salvador  was  ruled  by  a 
military  government  that  periodically  ar- 
ranged for  its  own  reelection.  In  1982  El 
Salvador  has  a  government  that  emerged 
from  an  election  in  which  nearly  all  adult  El 
Salvadorans  participated. 

You  asked  about  land  reform.  In  1979 
most  of  El  Salvador's  best  land  belonged  to 
a  few  hundred  wealthy  families.  In  fact,  40 
percent  of  all  of  El  Salvador's  farmland 
belonged   to  less   than   2   percent   of  the 


81  Source:  Presidential  Certification  on  El  Salvador, 
vol.  II,  pp.  14—19;  for  Enders'  prepared  statement, 
see  ibid.,  pp.  20-34.  The  Senate  also  held  a 
hearing  on  the  certification;  see  Presidential  Certifi- 
cations on  Conditions  in  El  Salvador:  Hearing  Before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate, 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Washington, 
1982). 

82  Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki;  for 
Chairman  Zablocki's  opening  remarks,  see  Presi- 
dential Certification  on  El  Salvador,  vol.  II,  pp.  11-12. 
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families  on  the  land.  Today  half  of  that  40 
percent,  or  20  percent,  of  all  land  in  El 
Salvador  has  been  redistributed  to  60,000 
poor  farmworkers  and  their  families. 

In  1979  El  Salvador's  violent  left  seemed 
to  have  history  on  its  side.  Today  despite 
Cuban  and  Nicaragua  backing,  a  much  bal- 
lyhooed  final  offensive  and  a  broad  attack 
on  the  elections,  guerrilla  progress  has 
been  arrested  and  the  slow  process  of  over- 
coming their  armed  violence  has  begun. 

I  think  the  most  striking  measure  of 
progress  is  the  transformation  of  the  milita- 
ry of  that  country  from  an  institution  dedi- 
cated to  the  status  quo,  backing  the  oligar- 
chy, to  one  that  spearheads  land  reform  and 
supports  constitutional  democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  El  Salvador  is  strategi- 
cally important  to  the  United  States.  Should 
it  fall  to  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan-supported 
armed  minority,  would  there  be  any  country 
in  Central  America  that  would  be  secure? 
Surely  it  would  not  be  Costa  Rica  which  has 
no  army.  Not  Honduras  which  would  be 
caught  between  the  Marxist-Leninist  coun- 
tries, nor  Guatemala  already  challenged  by 
an  insurgency.  It  might  not  be  long  before 
Panama  and  Southern  Mexico  were  at  risk. 

El  Salvador  I  think  is  also  important  to  us 
politically.  If  we  abandon  a  country  that 
reforms  its  land-holding  system  and  trans- 
forms itself  into  a  democracy,  who  in  the 
future  will  choose  reform  or  democracy 
when  it  is  challenged  by  guerrilleros  sup- 
ported from  outside? 

El  Salvador  is  also  important  to  us  be- 
cause of  its  proximity.  There  are  a  lot  of 
Salvadorans  living  in  our  country  already, 
perhaps  10  percent  of  their  population. 
Should  El  Salvador  and  Central  America 
fall  to  insurgency  far  more  of  their  people 
will  come  here. 

The  law  which  you  cited,  Mr.  Chairman, 
sets  conditions  for  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador.  The  administration  believes  that 
progress  toward  the  goals  which  are  set  in 
the  law  is  indeed  essential  to  the  success  of 
American  policy  in  El  Salvador. 

We  believe  that  the  facts  amply  justify 
the  certification  required  by  law.  In  one 
area,  creation  of  democratic  institutions, 
the  gains  are  very  substantial.  In  other 
words,  human  rights  and  aspects  of  the  land 
reform,  progress  is  marred,  but  we  believe 
is  real. 

Let  me  start  with  the  elections.  I  would 
like  to  start  with  them  because  they  are  the 
key  to  so  much  else.  Over  time  govern- 


ments that  must  answer  to  the  people  are 
far  less  likely  to  cause  or  tolerate  abuses  of 
human  rights.  We  believe  that  if  democracy 
can  be  made  to  work,  all  our  goals  can 
ultimately  be  met. 

All  of  us  saw  on  television,  the  long,  long 
lines  of  Salvadorans  waiting  to  vote,  in 
some  cases  under  the  threat  or  fact  of 
violence.  One  of  our  election  observers, 
Father  Ted  Hesburgh  of  Notre  Dame, 
found  thousands  of  people  walking  in  from 
rebel-held  areas  back  in  the  hills  near  the 
Honduras  borders.  "They  had  all  been 
menaced  by  the  guerrillas,"  he  wrote  in  his 
diary,  "but  they  were  still  voting  and  this 
again  was  a  victory  for  the  people."83 

There  were  200  foreign  observers,  800 
media  representatives  and  millions  of  tele- 
vision spectators  saw  what  happened.  No 
significant  fraud  was  reported  or  charged 
by  either  the  losing  or  the  winning  party. 

Yet  there  are  some  people  who  say  that 
these  results  weren't  valid  because  the  ex- 
treme left  didn't  participate.  But  the  ex- 
treme left  didn't  participate  despite  efforts 
by  then  President  Duarte,  supported  by  the 
United  States,  to  convince  them  to  do  so. 

That,  Congressman  Barnes,84  was  what 
they  were  required  to  do  under  our  certifi- 
cation conditions.  There  were  required  to 
the  end  of  free  elections  to  make  contact 
with  the  parties  that  believed  in  elections. 
But  instead  of  participating  in  the  elections 
these  parties  and  groups  of  the  extreme  left 
attacked  the  elections,  threatening  individ- 
ual voters  with  maiming  and  death. 

Some  have  said  that  the  extreme  left 
didn't  participate  in  the  elections  because 
its  candidates  feared  for  their  lives.  In  fact 
they  were  trying  to  make  the  voters  fear  for 
their  lives. 

I  don't  think  anybody  can  minimize  the 
difficulties  that  the  new  Salvadoran  democ- 
racy faces.  Its  government  is  a  coalition.  All 
the  skills  of  compromise  and  comity  that  we 
have  gradually  learned  in  this  country  are 
still  to  be  learned  down  there.  Democratic 
processes  must  start  in  the  middle  of  eco- 
nomic collapse  and  ongoing  strife,  yet  they 
are  starting. 

Returning  to  human  rights,  all  available 
evidence  suggests  that  the  most  serious 
violations  of  human  rights,  deaths  attributa- 


83  See  Report  of  the  V.  S.  Official  Observer  Mission, 
pp.  12-14. 

84  For  Representative  Barnes'  remarks,  see 
Presidential  Certification  on  El  Salvador,  vol.  II,  pp. 
12-14. 
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ble  to  political  violence,  are  on  a  slow 
downward  trend.  A  complete  tabulation  of 
monthly  totals  from  five  different  sources  is 
contained  in  the  certification  and  in  my 
prepared  statement. 

All  of  these  statistics  are  defective — I 
agree  with  Congressman  Barnes — probably 
those  of  the  dissident  organizations  more 
than  others.  They  do  not  make  their  data 
available  for  verification.  Whatever  their 
methodology,  they  show  a  common  down- 
ward trend.  They  all  show  less  killing. 

Some  who  are  concerned  with  human 
rights  have  expressed  perplexity  at  this  en- 
couraging trend.  They  argue  that  political 
deaths  are  down  because  most  people  who 
are  a  threat  have  been  killed,  or  that  the 
killers  are  concealing  their  work  more  skill- 
fully. 

There  may  be  something  much  less  sinis- 
ter at  work  here.  The  government  has  been 
working  hard  to  control  both  official  vio- 
lence and  the  guerrillas.  Moreover  the  gen- 
ius of  democracy  is  to  provide  alternatives 
to  violence  to  reconciling  opposing  political 
interests  and  political  patience. 

The  reporting  organizations  show  partic- 
ularly low  totals  since  the  elections.  I  want 
to  underscore  this  point  because  there  con- 
tinue to  be  allegations  that  political  vio- 
lence has  increased  since  the  new  govern- 
ment took  office.  We  can't  support  that 
conclusion  by  any  evidence. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  today's 
level  of  killing,  however  much  reduced  from 
yesterday's,  is  acceptable.  It  is  certainly  not. 
Nor  are  other  aspects  of  the  human  rights 
picture  wholly  satisfactory. 

For  the  last  3  years,  the  judicial  system 
has  been  virtually  paralyzed.  Persons  sus- 
pected of  political  crimes  have  rarely  been 
arrested.  Persons  arrested  have  almost 
never  been  convicted.  Salvadorans,  fearing 
for  their  lives,  cannot  rely  on  their  system  of 
justice  to  function. 

In  the  last  6  months,  there  have  been 
some  improvements.  Arrests  have  been 
made  more  quickly  and  surely  than  before 
in  political  crimes  or  crimes  alleged  to  in- 
volve powerful  or  well-situated  persons.  Yet 
trials  and  convictions  still  do  not  occur. 
They  must  now  begin  again. 

The  recent  appointment  of  widely  re- 
spected persons  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  an 
important  first  step. 

Allegations  of  disappearance  and  torture 
continue.  The  U.S.   Embassy  investigates 


every  case  it  hears  of,  to  the  best  of  its 
ability. 

I  might  add  here  for  Chairman  Barnes 
that  we  do  not  and  in  most  cases  do  not 
expect  to  give  any  details  on  information  we 
receive  for  two  reasons,  Mr.  Barnes.  One  is 
that  we  are  concerned  about  the  safety  of 
our  sources. 

Another  is  that  we  are  concerned  about 
the  safety  of  the  persons  allegedly  subject 
to  torture  or  mistreatment.  Unless  those 
persons  on  both  sides  are  well  out  of  jeop- 
ardy we  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  give  in  any 
public  session  information  of  the  detailed 
kind  that  you  have  requested. 

There  have  also  been  many  fewer  allega- 
tions of  massacres  during  this  reporting 
period  than  last.  This  may  be  in  part  be- 
cause many  earlier  reports  proved  to  be 
fabricated  or  exaggerated.  Whatever  the 
reason,  fewer  large-scale  incidents  have 
come  to  our  attention. 

El  Salvador  is  in  the  grip  of  civil  strife. 
The  guerrillas  claim  the  right  to  kill  in  the 
name  of  a  higher  good.  So  do  death  squads 
on  the  right.  But  little  by  little  the  violence 
appears  to  be  receding. 

I  have  made  remarks  in  my  prepared 
statement  on  the  question  of  the  control  of 
all  elements  of  the  armed  forces,  but  I 
would  like  if  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  put  a 
particular  emphasis  on  land  reform  and 
perhaps  I  could  move  directly  to  that. 

This  is  the  question  that  has  aroused  the 
greatest  controversy  in  El  Salvador  and  in 
the  United  States  in  the  last  6  months. 

Immediately  after  the  elections,  there 
was  a  concerted  attempt  to  derail  land  re- 
form. In  the  name  of  perfecting  flaws  in 
reform  legislation — and  there  were  some 
very  real  flaws;  for  example,  it  was  prohibi- 
ted to  rent  agricultural  land,  a  self-destruc- 
tive provision  in  a  country  whose  economy 
was  already  devastated  by  sabotage — the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  some  members 
of  the  new  government  sent  out  a  massive 
political  signal  to  the  country  that  the  re- 
forms had  been  suspended.  Evictions  of 
peasants  surged.  New  titling  applications 
stopped. 

Then  came  the  counterattack.  Issuance 
of  provisional  titles  resumed,  altogether 
4,865  such  titles  have  been  given  out  since 
March  28,  compared  to  a  total  of  127,215 
before  then.  But  perhaps  the  most  decisive 
development  on  this  point  is  that  since  the 
elections  the  first  definitive  titles  have  been 
given  out;  the  first  compensation  paid  to 
small  plot  owners. 
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This  is  particularly  important.  I  was  talk- 
ing to  beneficiaries  in  the  countryside.  They 
asked  consistently,  "When  are  we  going  to 
get  our  final  titles?  How  can  we  be  sure  we 
can  build  a  house  on  the  land  we  are  on 
without  a  final  title?" 

They  were  assured  they  could  do  that. 
But  they  were  uncertain  and  wavery.  Final 
titles  are  absolutely  vital. 

We  believe  that  some  2,000  evictees  have 
been  restored  to  the  land  they  rented,  less 
than  those  turned  out,  but  the  effort  is 
continuing  with  strong  support  from  the 
military.  And  evictions  have  apparently  fall- 
en sharply  in  July. 

It  is  important  to  be  clear  on  what  has 
and  hasn't  happened. 

The  most  sweeping  part  of  the  reform 
program — phase  I  under  which  328  large 
estates  were  converted  into  287  working 
cooperatives  consisting  of  more  than 
30,000  of  their  former  workers— continues 
to  function  normally. 

Phase  II — under  which  1,700  medium- 
sized  estates  were  to  be  taken  over,  among 
them  the  country's  best  coffee  farms — was 
deferred  from  the  very  start  as  beyond  the 
country's  administrative  and  financial  capa- 
bility. Neither  the  Carter  nor  the  Reagan 
administrations  backed  it,  rightly  in  my 
view.  In  contrast  to  the  very  large  farms, 
many  of  the  phase  II  farms  were  owner- 
operated  and  quite  efficient. 

It  is  on  the  land-to-the-tiller  program — 
phase  III— that  the  controversy  has  cen- 
tered. What  is  the  future  of  phase  III?  That 
depends  on  three  factors  which  to  some 
degree  can  be  influenced  by  the  Salvadoran 
Government  and  by  our  Government,  and 
to  some  degree  are  independent  of  us  both. 

The  first  factor  is  the  security  situation. 
It  can  make  or  break  the  program.  If  I  could 
I  would  like  to  have  you  look  at  the  chart. 
This  chart  shows,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  area  in 
which  the  largest  numbers  of  provisional 
titles  under  the  land-to-the-tiller  program 
has  been  given.  This  area  here  which  is  in 
the  west  of  the  country  of  El  Salvador,  you 
find  in  terms  of  numbers  of  applications, 
percentages  of  the  estimated  maximum, 
you  find,  taking  a  department  like  this,  as 
many  as  80  percent  of  the  estimated  maxi- 
mum number  of  beneficiaries  have  received 
provisional  titles. 

Over  here  the  numbers  fall  down  quite 
sharply.  The  highest  in  this  central  part  and 
eastern  part  is  27  and  it  goes  down  as  low  as 
3  percent  in  one  department.  Yet  this  is  the 


area  in  which  you  find  the  insurgency  activi- 
ty, here  and  here  and  here  on  the  border 
and  here  insurgency  activity  in  this  part  of 
the  country  is  very  low. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  what  happens  in  the 
war  and  what  happens  in  the  reform  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  surprising  that  that  would  be 
the  case. 

The  second  factor  that  is  important  in 
estimating  the  future  of  this  program  is 
owner  resistance.  Most  of  the  owners  are 
small-or  medium-sized  landholders.  It  may 
not  be  widely  known  here,  but  their  average 
holding  is  24  hectares.  That  is  to  say  only 
about  three  times  the  maximum  that  one  of 
their  tenants  can  claim. 

They  are  not  absentees  generally.  In- 
deed they  often  have  influential  positions  in 
local  government  or  commerce  or  security 
forces.  Although  the  pattern  varies,  many 
owners  have  used  intimidation,  legal 
means,  or  violence  to  prevent  or  reverse  the 
transfer  of  land. 

There  is  a  lot  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment and  Army  can  do  about  this.  They  can 
act  promptly  to  restore  evictees  to  the  land 
and  they  are  doing  that  now.  They  can  push 
the  process  of  issuing  both  provisional  and 
definitive  titles  vigorously.  And  they  can 
begin  to  compensate  owners.  One  powerful 
reason  that  owners  resist  is  that  practically 
none  of  them  have  been  paid  for  their 
lands;  and  definitive  titling  is  conditioned 
on  compensation  payment. 

Compensation  is  one  way  we  can  help. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ear- 
marked the  local  currency  proceeds  of  $20 
million  of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  to  land 
reform  compensation.  This  is  a  welcome 
action  to  remedy  a  weak  point  in  the  reform 
program. 

I  want  to  say  the  success  of  this  phase  III 
land  reform  depends  also  on  campesino 
participation.  He  has  to  take  the  initiative 
and  go  to  the  department  headquarters  and 
start  the  process  going.  There  are  a  lot  of 
explanations  why  this  has  not  been  occur- 
ring on  the  scale  expected  by  the  original 
proposers  of  the  reform,  inertia  or  fear  of 
retaliation  and  so  forth. 

It  is  up  to  the  Government  to  encourage, 
protect,  and  provide  for  a  specific  plan 
under  which  this  could  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  toler- 
ance of  this  long  statement.  I  would  like  to 
make  one  final  comment. 
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I  think  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  limita- 
tions of  the  certification  process.  We  are 
asked  to  make  an  up  or  down  judgment. 
Reality  is  of  course  a  mass  of  positives  and 
negatives.  It  requires  us  to  threaten  to  cut 
off  military  assistance  to  achieve  the  goals 
of  our  policy  when  we  know  that  an  actual 
cutoff  would  defeat  the  goals  of  those  poli- 
cies. For  who  doubts  that  if  the  United 
States  ceases  to  provide  security  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  there  will  be  no  more  elec- 
tions. There  will  be  no  more  land  reform. 
In  the  ensuing  chaos  the  killing  will  not 
diminish,  it  will  soar. 

Clearly  there  are  enough  contradictions 
in  the  process  that  has  been  designed  to 
prevent  us  from  being  self-righteous  about 
it. 

With  that  said  the  administration  and  I 
believe  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  have 
attempted  to  use  certification  as  a  means  to 
achieve  the  required  progress.  What  I  am 
reporting  today  is  that  for  all  the  problems 
there  are  real  gains  being  made  in  that 
unhappy  country. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Document  691 

Prepared  Statement  by  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  (oosworth)  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
August  5,  1982M 

The  Situation  in 
Guatemala 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,86  for  inviting 
us  to  appear  before  your  committee  today 
to  continue  our  dialogue  on  Guatemala. 


85  Source:  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Loan 
to  Guatemala:  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Development  Institutions  and  Finance  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  9-17.  The 
purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to  examine  whether  or 
not  Guatemala  should  be  considered  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  eligible  for  normal  access  to  the 
multilateral  development  banks.  Section  701  of 
the  International  Financial  Institutions  Act  (P.L. 
95-118)  required  that  the  U.S.  representative  at 
multilateral  development  banks  oppose  any  aid 
for  a  country  which  has  a  government  that  is  a 
gross  and  consistent  violator  of  internationally 
respected  human  rights,  except  for  aid  designed 
to  meet  basic  needs;  for  the  text,  see  91  Stat. 
1069. 

86  Representative  Jerry  M.  Patterson. 


I  would  like  to  begin  by  reviewing  briefly 
overall  U.S.  policy  and  objectives  in  Central 
America.  Our  goal  is  the  evolution  of  stable 
democratic  societies,  free  to  concentrate  on 
their  economic  and  social  development, 
and  secure  from  external  threat.  To  achieve 
that  goal  we  have: 

— supported  developing  democratic  pro- 
cesses and  elections  in  El  Salvador,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Honduras; 

— developed  a  program  of  comprehen- 
sive economic  cooperation  through  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  and  ongoing  for- 
eign assistance  loans  and  grants;  and 

— provided  security  assistance  to  some 
countries  to  help  them  defend  themselves 
against  externally  supported  subversion 
and  terrorism. 

Our  goal  in  Guatemala  is  the  same  as  in 
the  other  countries  of  the  area.  In  fact,  as 
the  largest  and  most  populous  country  of 
Central  America,  Guatemala  has  a  crucial, 
even  pivotal,  role  in  the  region.  It  has 
considerable  resources,  but  it  also  has  seri- 
ous economic  and  social  problems  and 
faces  an  active,  Cuban  backed  guerrilla 
movement. 

Our  efforts  to  establish  the  type  of  rela- 
tionship with  Guatemala  in  which  we  could 
assist  in  meeting  these  problems  were  lar- 
gely blocked  by  the  policies  pursued  by  the 
previous  Guatemalan  Government.  The  de- 
plorable human  rights  situation  in  Guate- 
mala and  the  lack  of  a  credible  framework 
for  progress  meant  that  we  were  able  to 
support  only  a  few  loans  promoting  basic 
human  needs.  In  brief,  we  could  not  work 
with  a  regime  whose  actions  were  as  abhor- 
rent as  they  were  counterproductive,  and 
our  bilateral  relationship  was  effectively 
frozen. 

This  pattern  was  broken  on  March  23.  A 
group  of  young  officers  brought  to  power  a 
new  government  determined  to  eliminate 
official  repression  and  corruption,  to  im- 
prove conditions  for  all  of  Guatemala's  peo- 
ples, to  combat  the  insurgency,  and  to  re- 
turn the  country  to  democratic  rule.  Since 
March  23  a  number  of  important  steps  have 
been  taken: 

— The  government  has  reduced  political 
violence,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  where 
its  command  and  control  is  strongest.  Polit- 
ical violence  in  rural  areas  continues  and 
may  even  be  increasing,  but  its  use  as  a 
political  tactic  appears  to  be  a  guerrilla 
strategy,  not  a  government  doctrine. 
Eyewitness  reports  of  women  among  the 
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attackers,  Embassy  interviews  with  mas- 
sacre survivors,  the  use  of  weapons  not  in 
the  army  inventory,  and  most  importantly, 
the  increasing  tendency  of  rural  villagers  to 
seek  the  army's  protection  all  suggest  that 
the  guerrillas  are  responsible  in  major  part 
for  the  rising  levels  of  violence  in  rural 
areas. 

— No  specific  charges  of  government  tor- 
ture have  been  brought  to  our  attention.  In 
contrast  to  the  past,  the  new  government 
has  publicly  acknowledged,  though  in  some 
cases  belatedly,  detentions.  In  the  two 
prominent  instances  involving  Dr.  Juan  Jose 
Hurtado  and  16  students  detained  in  June, 
the  government  released  Dr.  Hurtado  into 
the  custody  of  the  Guatemalan  Red  Cross 
and  a  representative  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  the  students  were  released  into 
their  parents'  custody.  This  kind  of  action  is 
unprecedented  in  recent  Guatemalan  histo- 
ry. 

— An  amnesty  program  carried  out  in 
June  saw  almost  2,000  people  step  forward 
to  accept  it. 

— Exiled  religious  workers  have  been  in- 
vited back  into  the  country  and  a  construc- 
tive dialogue  opened  up  with  the  church. 
For  example,  Bishop  Gerardi,  the  former 
president  of  the  Episcopal  Conference,  has 
returned  to  Guatemala  from  Costa  Rica, 
where  he  was  living  for  his  own  safety.  In 
another  instance,  a  nun  deported  by  Hon- 
duras for  distributing  literature  supporting 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  was  quietly  released 
to  church  authorities  by  the  Guatemalan 
Government. 

— In  direct  contrast  to  the  previous  gov- 
ernment's exclusive  emphasis  on  military 
action  against  the  guerrillas,  this  govern- 
ment is  committed  to  rural  development. 
Even  as  overall  government  expenditures 
are  being  reduced,  programs  to  develop  the 
social  infrastructure  of  the  highlands  are 
being  expanded.  Just  2  weeks  ago  the  gov- 
ernment announced  a  $5  million  program 
to  provide  minimum  shelter  in  support  of  a 
food  for  work  program  to  people  displaced 
through  political  strife. 

— Invitations  have  been  extended  to  Amr 
nesty  International,  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  and  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
to  visit  Guatemala  to  make  their  own  evalu- 
ations of  the  situation.  In  late  July,  the 
Guatemalan  Foreign  Minister  received  visit- 
ing West  German  Social  Democrat  Guenter 
Herterich.  The  Lucas  government  had  re- 
fused all  such  contacts. 

— Lastly,  the  government  offered  to  ne- 
gotiate unconditionally  with  the  guerrilla 


forces,  a  proposal  which  the  guerrillas  re- 
jected without  serious  exploration. 

The  guerrilla  cadres  have  responded  to 
the  new  Government  and  its  policies  with 
increased  violence.  They  are  clearly  respon- 
sible for  the  massacre  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  in  Sanquiya, 
Chichicastenago,  in  May  and  in  the  region 
of  the  Ixil  triangle  in  June.  The  guerrillas 
appear  to  have  begun  a  concerted  campaign 
to  intimidate  Indian  villagers  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  Community  Defense 
Forces,  a  popular  program  responding  to 
the  traditional  efforts  of  these  close-knit 
villages  to  protect  themselves  from  out- 
siders. The  guerrillas  constitute  a  formida- 
ble threat  to  any  Guatemalan  government. 
Full-time,  trained,  armed  guerrillas  may 
number  as  many  as  3,500.  This  cadre  of 
permanent  military  units  is  supplemented 
by  approximately  10,000  irregular  "local 
defense"  guerrillas.  A  support  infrastruc- 
ture of  some  30,000-60,000  sympathizers 
constitutes  a  third  level. 

Violence  and  terrorism  compound  the 
economic  problems  presently  confronting 
the  new  government.  In  the  economy's 
modern  sector,  1982  production  is  running 
10%  below  1981.  Traditional  agriculture 
and  handicrafts,  vital  to  the  people  of  the 
highlands,  are  being  seriously  disrupted. 
Liquid  foreign  exchange  reserves  are  vir- 
tually exhausted.  Through  May  of  this  year, 
foreign  exchange  available  for  imports  nec- 
essary for  industrial  production  as  well  as 
agricultural  supplies  and  consumer  goods 
was  42%  below  the  1981  level  for  the  same 
period.  Although  Guatemala  is  a  petroleum 
producer,  actual  current  production  is  only 
10-15%  of  the  country's  petroleum  con- 
sumption. 

We  welcomed  from  the  start  the  new 
directions  announced  by  the  Rios  Montt 
government,  and  we  have  encouraged  the 
new  government  to  make  constructive 
changes.  However,  we  decided  to  wait  for 
signs  of  tangible  progress  on  areas  of  con- 
cern to  the  United  States  before  changing 
our  own  policies. 

The  government's  announcement  of  the 
state  of  seige  at  the  beginning  of  last  month 
gave  us  particular  cause  for  concern,  even 
though  many  countries  have  or  have  had 
similar  measures.  Now  that  the  state  of 
seige  has  been  in  effect  for  more  than  a 
month,  the  actual  implementation  appears 
much  less  severe  than  the  rhetoric  that 
accompanied  its  inception  implied.  There 
have  been  no  summary  trials  and  execu- 
tions. 
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We  have  now  concluded  that  the  record 
of  the  past  4  months,  while  not  perfect, 
demonstrates  that  the  new  government  has 
a  commitment  to  positive  change  and  new 
opportunity  in  Guatemala. 

We  have  therefore  decided  to  move  for- 
ward carefully  to  reinforce  the  positive 
developments  in  Guatemala.  Further  prog- 
ress is  clearly  needed,  and  we  believe  U.S. 
policy  can  help  by  recognizing  the  construc- 
tive change  which  has  already  taken  place 
and  encouraging  additional  progress.  By 
acting  now,  we  can  send  the  message  to  all 
Guatemalan  sectors  that  with  improve- 
ments in  human  rights  performance  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  cooperate  in 
ways  meaningful  to  Guatemala's  needs. 

We  believe  our  approach  should  be 
measured.  We  are  proposing  no  dramatic 
new  initiatives.  We  are,  however,  accelerat- 
ing disbursements  in  our  AID  pipeline  and 
reallocating  development  assistance  funds 
from  projects  cancelled  in  other  countries. 
We  have  been  responsive  to  Guatemala's 
request  for  help  to  feed  and  shelter  the 
thousands  of  people  displaced  by  the  fight- 
ing in  the  rural  areas.  We  hope  to  provide 
further  assistance  of  this  kind. 

We  welcome  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee's  decision  to  allot  a  portion  of 
the  available  funds  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  to  Guatemala  to  help  meet  its 
critical  balance-of-payments  problems.  On 
July  18  President  Rios  Montt  took  note  of 
this  Congressional  action,  welcomed  it  as 
recognition  of  an  improvement  in  human 
rights,  and  said  that  Guatemala  should  work 
even  harder  to  improve  the  human  rights 
situation.  This  is  precisely  the  message  we 
need  to  confirm  to  help  obtain  further 
progress. 

Guatemala  is  well-placed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  trade  and  investment  incen- 
tives under  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 
At  the  same  time,  we  believe  we  should  be 
prepared  to  support  access  by  Guatemala  to 
the  multilateral  development  banks  to  assist 
in  financing  sound,  well-conceived  econom- 
ic and  social  development  projects. 

Our  actions  cannot  be  limited  to  eco- 
nomic and  development  assistance  alone — 
that  would  be  unrealistic  considering  the 
threat  posed  by  the  insurgents.  We  hope 
that  the  full  House  and  Senate  will  support 
the  action  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  approving  $250,000  in  IMET 
for  FY'83.  To  fail  to  do  so  would  ignore  the 
security  situation  of  Guatemala  and  abro- 
gate our  responsibility  to  help  improve  the 
human   rights   situation   in   all   sectors   of 


Guatemalan  society.  Depending  on 
developments  in  Guatemala  we  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  authorizing  some  mil- 
itary sales  and  additional  security  assistance 
to  help  meet  that  country's  essential  securi- 
ty needs.  We  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
consult  closely  with  the  Congress  in  all 
aspects  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Guatemala. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  ignore  the  im- 
portance of  Guatemala  to  the  stability  of 
Central  America  and  our  own  vital  national 
interests  ^n  that  region.  After  several  years 
of  escalating  violence,  an  opportunity  now 
exists  for  the  United  States  to  use  its  influ- 
ence to  encourage  the  development  of  a 
new  and  more  humane  society  for  all  Guate- 
malans— if  we  act.  It  would  be  neither  fair 
nor  wise  to  turn  our  back  on  a  country 
which  holds  so  much  potential  for  the  fu- 
ture of  its  people  and  the  region.  Inaction 
would  seriously  jeopardize  continued 
human  rights  improvements,  economic  ad- 
vancement, and  political  stability. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  your 
questions  and  comments. 


Document  692 


Report  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State, 
Undated87 


Amendment  to  the  July 
27,  1982,  Presidential 
Certification  on  El 
Salvador 

Summary 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  murder  case  involving  four  American 


87  Source:  Presidential  Certification  on  El  Salvador, 
vol.  II,  pp.  515-517.  Secretary  Shultz  transmitted 
this  report  to  Congress  with  a  covering  memoran- 
dum dated  August  10,  1982;  for  text  of  the 
memorandum,  see  ibid.,  p.  514.  This  report  was 
required  as  a  result  of  congressional  action  earlier 
in  the  summer  of  1982.  On  June  23,  1982,  the 
House  passed  HJ.  Res.  494  by  a  vote  of  399  to  1. 
This  resolution  reinstated  the  requirement  for 
certification  that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
was  making  good  faith  efforts  to  investigate  the 
murders  of  U.S.  citizens  in  El  Salvador,  and  to 
bring  to  justice  those  responsible  for  the  murders. 
The  Senate  passed  HJ.  Res.  494  on  July  27,  1982, 
by  a  roll  call  vote  of  95  to  2,  with  one  member 
responding  "present." 
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churchwomen.  In  February,  the  investigato- 
ry working  group  turned  its  final  report 
over  to  the  National  Guard.  The  National 
Guard  found  sufficient  evidence  in  the  re- 
port to  dismiss  six  guardsmen  and  turn 
them  over  to  a  civilian  court.  The  presiding 
judge,  in  turn,  examined  the  evidence  and 
determined  that  it  was  sufficient  to  justify 
charging  five  of  the  former  guardsmen  with 
aggravated  homicide.  They  were  remanded 
to  prison  pending  the  resolution  of  their 
trial.  The  trial  judge  has  initiated  and  large- 
ly completed  the  judicial  inquiry  required 
under  Salvadoran  law.  We  expect  the  date 
of  the  trail  to  be  set  this  fall. 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
moved  to  reinvigorate  the  investigation  into 
the  murder  of  the  two  American  land  re- 
form advisors  and  their  Salvadoran  col- 
league by  forming  in  April  a  new  investiga- 
tive working  group  to  uncover  additional 
evidence.  To  date  all  efforts  have  failed  to 
provide  any  clues  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
John  J.  Sullivan,  an  American  freelance 
journalist  who  disappeared  in  San  Salvador 
in  December  1980.  The  investigation  of  Mr. 
Sullivan's  disappearance  has  received  the 
attention  of  the  highest  levels  of  the  Salva- 
doran Government. 


Investigation  of  the  Murders  and  Disap- 
pearance of  U.S.  Citizens 

There  have  been  a  number  of  develop- 
ments in  the  investigation  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  murders  of  four  American 
churchwomen  in  El  Salvador  in  December 
1980.  In  late  1981  and  early  1982,  the 
Salvadoran  investigative  team,  with  FBI 
technical  assistance  including  a  polygraph 
test,  achieved  a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
investigation.  As  a  result,  five  suspects  were 
dismissed  from  the  National  Guard  and 
placed  under  arrest  on  February  8,  1982.  A 
sixth  man  who  had  previously  left  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  arrested  at  the  same  time. 
On  February  10,  jurisdiction  over  the  six 
men  was  transferred  to  civilian  Judge 
Bernardo  Rauda  Murcia.  The  National 
Guard  delivered  to  the  court  its  report  on 
the  investigation  of  the  case,  as  well  as 
physical  evidence  obtained  during  the  in- 
vestigation. On  February  13,  Judge  Rauda 
charged  five  of  the  six  men  with  aggravated 
homicide  and  released  the  sixth,  who  was 
found  not  to  have  been  involved  in  the 
murders.  Judge  Rauda  then  began  the  re- 
quired judicial  investigation.  Pursuant  to  El 
Salvador's  Napoleonic  Code  system,  the 
Judge  must  hear  testimony  and  evidence, 
study  the  same,  and  order  additional  testi- 


mony and  examination  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. Following  this  judicial  investigation, 
the  Judge  decides  whether  to  order  the  case 
to  trial.  Judge  Rauda  is  still  in  the  judicial 
investigation  stage  of  the  process.  Even  so, 
he  has  stated  publicly  that  he  expects  to 
order  the  case  to  trial. 

The  Salvadoran  Government  has  also 
moved  to  reinvigorate  the  investigation  of 
the  murders  of  two  American  land  reform 
advisors,  Mark  Pearlman  and  Michael  Ham- 
mer, and  their  Salvadoran  colleague, 
Rodolfo  Viera,  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  San 
Salvador  in  January  1981.  In  1981  two 
individuals,  Hans  Adolpho  Krist  and  Ricar- 
do  Sol  Meza,  were  charged  with  the  mur- 
ders by  the  Salvadoran  Government;  Sol 
Meza  was  imprisoned  in  El  Salvador  and 
Hans  Krist  was  located  in  Miami.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador,  on  the  basis  of 
supporting  documentation,  requested  the 
extradition  of  Krist  pursuant  to  the  U.S. -El 
Salvador  treaty  of  1911.  The  United  States 
Government  thereupon  initiated  an  extra- 
dition proceeding  against  him  in  the  federal 
district  court  in  Miami.  In  October  1981,  a 
Salvadoran  judge  suspended  further  judi- 
cial action  against  the  two  accused  on  the 
grounds  that  insufficient  evidence  has  been 
developed  to  implicate  them  in  the  mur- 
ders. The  Salvadoran  Attorney  General  ap- 
pealed this  order,  but  the  suspension  was 
upheld  by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  on 
April  13,  1982.  As  a  result  of  the  affirmance 
of  the  suspension,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida  on  June 
23  dismissed  the  pending  extradition  re- 
quest against  the  accused  in  Miami  (Krist) 
and  released  him  from  custody.  The  other 
accused  (Sol  Meza)  had  been  freed  from 
custody  in  El  Salvador  at  the  time  of  the 
October  1981  suspension  order. 

In  April  1982,  an  investigative  working 
group  was  established  by  the  Salvadoran 
Government  in  an  attempt  to  uncover  suffi- 
cient additional  evidence  relating  to  the 
murders  to  warrant  reopening  the  case  in 
accordance  with  Salvadoran  law.  It  held  its 
first  formal  meeting  on  May  20,  with  all 
members  present,  including  a  National 
Guard  officer  assigned  to  head  the  group. 
After  completing  a  study  of  files,  the  work- 
ing group  began  interviewing  potential  wit- 
nesses in  June.  The  FBI  is  prepared  to 
provide  appropriate  technical  assistance, 
including  polygraph  examinations  at  the 
appropriate  time.  It  is  our  hope  that  these 
efforts  will  produce  significant  new  evi- 
dence that  will  make  it  possible  to  bring  to 
justice  those  responsible  for  these  repre- 
hensible crimes.  Preliminary  results  are  en- 
couraging. 
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John  J.  Sullivan  of  Bergen,  New  Jersey,  is 
a  freelance  journalist  who  disappeared 
while  on  an  assignment  in  El  Salvador.  He 
was  last  seen  on  December  28,  1980,  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  in  El  Salvador.  He  ap- 
parently left  the  hotel  shortly  after  his  arriv- 
al from  the  United  States.  Immediately  after 
his  absence  was  reported  to  the  Embassy, 
he  became  the  object  of  a  thorough  search 
by  Embassy  officers  who  also  alerted  Salva- 
doran  police  authorities.  The  Salvadoran 
Government  made  Mr.  Sullivan  the  object 
of  a  countrywide  alert.  Mr.  Sullivan's  disap- 
pearance has  received  and  continues  to 
receive  the  attention  of  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Salvadoran  Government.  President 
Duarte's  interest  in  the  case  continued  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office,  and  he  communicated 
his  personal  concern  to  all  elements  of  the 
Salvadoran  Government.  This  same  willing- 
ness to  assist  was  shared  by,  among  others, 
Defense  Minister  Garcia,  who  directed  mili- 
tary investigators  to  pursue  leads  provided 
by  the  Embassy.  At  the  working  level  Salva- 
doran officials  have  aided  Embassy  officers 
in  cross-checking  information  received 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  For  example, 
senior  judges  have  personally  assisted  of- 
ficers in  researching  the  closed  records 
which  contain  descriptions  of  unidentified 
corpses. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  success  to 
date,  the  Embassy  and  the  Department  of 
State  continue  to  pursue  all  leads  that  could 
possibly  provide  an  answer  to  the  mystery 
of  Mr.  Sullivan's  disappearance.  United 
States  Government  concern  over  this  case 
has  been  reemphasized  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  Salvadoran  Government,  and  the 
Department  is  satisfied  that  it  has  been 
accorded  the  cooperation  of  the  Salvadoran 
authorities  in  this  matter  and  that  such 
cooperation  will  continue. 

We  conclude  therefore  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  has  made  good  faith 
efforts  since  the  first  certification  was  made 
to  investigate  the  murders  of  the  six  United 
States  citizens  in  El  Salvador  in  December 
1980  and  January  1981  and  to  bring  to 
justice  those  responsible  for  those  murders, 
and  has  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to  in- 
vestigate the  disappearance  of  journalist 
John  Sullivan  in  El  Salvador  in  January 
1981. 


Document  693 

Address  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs  (Enders)  Before  the 
Commonwealth  Club,  San  Francisco,  August 
20,  198288 

Building  the  Peace  in 
Central  America 

The*Obstacles  to  peace  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca stand  more  clearly  exposed  with  every 
new  crisis.  Central  America  has  deep  politi- 
cal divisions,  among  nations  as  well  as  with- 
in them.  It  suffers  severe  economic  trou- 
bles, with  the  world  recession  devastating 
economies  already  weakened  by  high  oil 
prices  and  internal  inefficiencies.  And  it  is 
fragmented  by  social  tensions,  with  popula- 
tion growth  straining  public  services  and 
popular  aspirations  outrunning  the  histori- 
cally possible. 

But  the  tangle  of  violence  that  has  taken 
so  many  lives  traces  direcdy  to  the  clash  of 
two  polar  approaches  to  these  problems. 
One  is  the  way  of  the  violent  right — to 
ignore  socioeconomic  problems  and,  when 
that  proves  impossible,  to  shoot  the  mes- 
sengers of  despair.  The  other  is  the  way  of 
the  violent  left — to  magnify  injustices  and 
provoke  confrontations  so  as  to  rationalize 
shooting  their  way  to  power. 

The  persistence  with  which  extremist 
minorities  seek  to  resolve  the  region's  prob- 
lems by  the  use  of  violence  dominates  the 
outside  world's  perception  of  Central 
America.  Yet  the  real  story  of  Central 
America's  last  3  years  is  that  first  the  right 
and  now  the  left  have  steadily  lost  ground 
to  those  who  believe  democracy  and  the 
rule  of  law — not  violence — are  the  only 
feasible  path  to  progress. 

Let  me  take  a  minute  to  outline  that 
story.  For  it  provides  a  key  to  the  real 
opportunities  now  emerging  to  end  the 
violence  and  build  the  peace.  We  used  to 
think  of  Central  America  as  a  collection  of 
petty  dictatorships.  And  so — if  you  except 
Costa  Rica's  vigorous  democracy  and  allow 
for  the  coarseness  of  the  stereotype — it 
often  was.  That  does  not  mean  that  there 
was  not  economic  growth  and  social 
change.  Often,  indeed,  vigorous  economic 
development  and  social  change  collided 
with  unchanging,  unresponsive,  and  some- 
times repressive  political  institutions. 


88  Source:  Current  Policy  No.  414,  August  20, 
1982,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 
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The  old  order  cracked  with  the  flight  of 
Somoza  in  July  1979.  For  more  than  40 
years,  the  Somozas  ruled  Nicaragua.  But 
little  by  little  the  regime  lost  support — of 
the  church,  of  the  press,  and  of  business- 
men and  professionals,  many  of  whose  sons 
and  daughters  took  to  the  hills  or  the 
streets — and  in  the  end  it  was  making  war 
on  its  own  people. 

A  few  months  later,  the  repressive  gov- 
ernment of  General  Romero  in  El  Salvador, 
the  latest  in  a  string  of  military  govern- 
ments that  had  run  that  country  since  the 
1930's,  was  overthrown  by  a  group  of 
young  officers  pledged  to  create  democratic 
institutions  and  reform  the  cruelly  unequal 
landholding  system. 

It  is  one  of  history's  less  happy  patterns 
that  extremism  breeds  extremism.  Instead 
of  seeing  the  weakening  of  traditional  dicta- 
torships as  an  opportunity  to  organize  de- 
mocracy, the  fall  of  Somoza  and  the  trou- 
bles of  other  established  governments 
whetted  the  appetites  of  radicals  with 
motivations  ranging  from  the  Utopian  to  the 
cynical.  In  Nicaragua,  a  hard  core  of  Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideologues  began  to  consoli- 
date a  monopoly  of  force  with  Cuban  assis- 
tance, building  the  largest  military 
establishment  in  Central  American  history. 

Convinced  their  own  power  would  be 
safe  only  if  similar  governments  were  in- 
stalled elsewhere  in  Central  America,  Nica- 
ragua's new  caudillos  joined  with  Cuba  to 
train  and  supply  violent  leftists  in  El  Sal- 
vador attempting  to  seize  power  by  exploit- 
ing the  turbulence  unleashed  by  the  break- 
down of  traditional  order  and  the  new  gov- 
ernment's reform  efTorts. 

Central  America's  violent  left  burst  on 
stage  claiming  to  have  history  on  its  side. 
The  claim  reflected  two  practical  advan- 
tages. One  was  psychological.  The  com- 
bination of  ignorance  and  revulsion  with 
which  the  outside  world  views  Central 
America  enabled  men  and  women  trained 
mainly  in  the  arts  of  terror  to  portray  them- 
selves as  liberators.  The  other  was  military. 
Government  forces  were  certainly  authori- 
tarian, but  they  were  also  weak,  garrison 
bound,  and  internationally  isolated.  As  of 
1979,  the  armies  of  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador, 
and  Guatemala  were  all  cut  off  from  U.S. 
training,  sales,  or  even  purchases;  then,  as 
now,  Costa  Rica  had  no  army.  In  contrast, 
guerrilla  forces  could  draw  upon  local  alien- 
ation, extensive  support  from  Cuba — in 
training,  arms,  and  propaganda — and  the 
help  of  terrorists  from  South  America  and 
even  the  Middle  East. 


Ironically,  these  advantages  backfired. 
Overconfidence  in  both  their  popular  ap- 
peal and  their  outside  arms  supplies  led  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  to  militarize  their 
strategy.  In  early  1981,  they  launched  a 
"final  offensive"  that  failed  disastrously.  In 
March  1982  they  tried  to  prevent  elections 
and  instead  provoked  a  massive  turnout  of 
voters  in  repudiation  of  what  the  guerrillas 
stood  for.  Although  many  of  them  fight  on, 
El  Salvador's  guerrillas  stand  revealed  as  a 
destructive  minority  rejected  by  Salvadoran 
society. 

Similar  misjudgments  have  also  warped 
the  Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua.  Little 
by  little  the  Sandinistas  have  pushed  aside 
those  whose  sacrifices  helped  bring  down 
Somoza — the  free  press,  the  church,  politi- 
cal parties,  unions,  the  private  sector.  Some 
2,000  Cuban  and  Eastern-bloc  military  and 
security  advisers  have  merged  with  the  re- 
gime's leadership.  With  disenchantment 
spreading  even  among  Sandinista  heroes 
like  Eden  Pastora,  "Commandante  Cero," 
there  is  now  open  repression  against  reli- 
gious leaders  and  ethnic  minorities — the 
very  groups  whose  protection  is  the  essence 
of  pluralism.  History  is  beginning  to  repeat 
itself.  Elections  have  been  postponed,  dem- 
onstrations are  increasingly  frequent,  and 
some  groups  have  even  taken  up  arms.  The 
new  Nicaraguan  regime  is  turning  into  a 
new  dictatorship  based  once  again  on  a 
privileged  and  militarized  caste.  Like  the 
Somoza  regime  before  it,  Nicaragua's  gov- 
ernment is  beginning  to  make  war  on  its 
own  people. 

But  if  the  violent  left  is  not  sweeping  the 
isthmus,  the  beneficiaries  have  not  been  its 
traditional  rival,  the  violent  right.  When  the 
military  government  of  El  Salvador  was 
overthrown  nearly  3  years  ago,  the  new 
reforming  junta  was  challenged  not  only  by 
the  extreme  left's  guerrillas  but  also  by  the 
extreme  right  acting  through  death  squads 
and  some  elements  of  the  security  forces. 
The  result  was  an  explosion  of  violence. 
Eighteen  months  ago  anywhere  from  600  to 
2,000  civilians  were  losing  their  lives  each 
month,  depending  on  whose  figures  you 
accept.  The  country  was  sick  with  political 
violence. 

That  sickness  has  not  yet  been  cured. 
But  its  virulence  has  been  checked.  In  the 
last  few  months,  noncombatant  deaths  have 
averaged  300  to  500  a  month — again,  de- 
pending on  whom  you  believe — and  appear 
to  be  declining  steadily.  This  is  still  a  horri- 
ble toll  in  a  country  of  5  million  people,  but 
300  to  1 ,500  fewer  deaths  a  month  is  unde- 
niably a  positive  trend. 
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Why  is  political  violence  declining  in  El 
Salvador?  It  has  partly  been  a  matter  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  new  reforming  govern- 
ment, which  has  gradually  contained  guer- 
rilla violence  and  increased  its  authority 
over  security  forces,  gradually  creating  a 
climate  in  which  violence  is  less  and  less 
expedient,  even  if  it  is  still  not  adequately 
deterred  and  controlled  and  punished. 

But  I  think  there  is  something  even  more 
important  at  work  here.  Nascent  democratic 
institutions  are  providing  an  alternative  to 
violence  as  a  means  of  political  expression. 
In  the  March  election,  six  parties  ranging 
from  extreme  right  to  center  left  competed 
in  a  campaign  that  was  not  violence  free  but 
which  was  not  meaningfully  influenced  by 
the  use  of  force.  The  new  Salvadoran  de- 
mocracy is  doing  what  it  is  supposed  to 
do — bringing  a  broad  spectrum  of  forces 
and  factions  into  a  functioning  political 
system. 

At  the  same  time,  a  broad  land  reform 
has  for  the  first  time  given  campesinos  a 
personal  stake  in  society.  Twenty  percent  of 
all  farmland  has  been  redistributed  from 
some  2,000  owners,  many  of  them  absen- 
tees, to  60,000  poor  farmworkers  and  their 
families. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  measure  of 
progress  is  the  transformation  of  the  milita- 
ry from  an  institution  dedicated  to  the  sta- 
tus quo  to  one  that  spearheads  land  reform 
and  supports  constitutional  democracy. 

The  shift  toward  democracy  is  not  limit- 
ed to  El  Salvador.  In  November  1981  a 
massive  turnout  voted  in  a  new  democratic 
government  in  Honduras  after  many  years 
of  military  rule.  This  February,  a  similar 
turnout  reaffirmed  Costa  Rican  democracy 
and  voted  the  Social  Democratic  opposition 
into  government.  Not  incidentally,  in  dem- 
ocratic Costa  Rica  and  Honduras,  as  in  El 
Salvador,  the  extreme  left  received  practi- 
cally no  popular  support  in  the  elections. 

Meanwhile  in  Guatemala  a  coup  over- 
threw a  repressive  government  that  was 
fighting  organized  guerrillas  with  increas- 
ingly indiscriminate  violence.  The  new  gov- 
ernment— although  still  military — has 
greatly  reduced  official  abuses,  is  discussing 
Constituent  Assembly  elections,  and  has 
replaced  the  old  hostility  and  suspicion 
toward  rural  villagers  with  efforts  to  give 
them  the  means  to  develop  and  defend 
their  communities. 

In  a  word,  alternatives  have  appeared  to 
the  violent  extremes  of  Central  America's 
past. 


The  United  States  has  played  a  key  role 
in  nurturing  these  alternatives.  Belatedly 
and  at  first  fitfully,  but  with  a  steadiness  all 
the  more  striking  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
kept  our  basic  course  under  two  quite  dif- 
ferent U.S.  administrations,  we  have  thrown 
our  weight  behind  the  well-being  and  secu- 
rity of  our  neighbors. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  effort  has  been 
economic  and  political.  No  less  than  85%  of 
all  aid  .authorized  by  or  requested  of  the 
Congress  for  fiscal  years  1981  to  1983  is 
economic.  To  enable  the  countries  of  the 
area  to  earn  their  own  way  in  the  future,  the 
President  has  proposed  an  innovative  pro- 
gram of  tariff  concessions  and  tax  incen- 
tives, the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  which 
Congress  is  now  considering.  Its  passage 
would  provide  a  vital  impulse  to  confidence 
and  peace  in  the  region. 

Equally  important  has  been  our  political 
commitment.  Agrarian  reform  was  a  Salva- 
doran idea,  but  it  could  not  have  gotten  off 
the  ground  in  1980  if  we  had  not  backed  it. 
And  it  might  have  died  this  spring  if  we  had 
not  persisted  in  our  support.  The  elections 
in  Honduras  and  El  Salvador  were  also 
developed  locally,  but  they  easily  could 
have  derailed  had  we  not  backed  them  so 
strongly.  Nor  are  human  rights  an  import 
from  the  United  States.  The  great  majority 
of  Central  Americans  long  for  an  end  to 
lawlessness.  But  we  do  believe  that  the 
constancy  of  our  interest  has  helped  them 
make  progress  toward  controlling  human 
rights  abuses. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  not  ignored 
legitimate  needs  for  security  assistance. 
Faced  with  the  guerrilla  offensive  in  El 
Salvador  and  realizing  that  a  Communist 
network  was  tunneling  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition in  support  of  that  offensive,  Presi- 
dent Carter  authorized  military  sales  to  El 
Salvador.  President  Reagan  has  continued 
to  provide  military  assistance.  The  amounts 
have  been  and  remain  much  less  than  our 
economic  aid  and  the  items  unsophisticat- 
ed. 

We  have  no  wish  or  intention  to  prolong 
or  spread  the  conflict — quite  the  opposite. 
But  we  could  not  and  we  will  not  stand  idly 
by  and  watch,  in  El  Salvador  or  elsewhere, 
internationally  recognized  governments — 
undertaking  reforms  we  support — having  to 
throw  untrained  recruits  short  of  ammuni- 
tion into  battle  against  Cuban-trained  guer- 
rillas supplied  and  coordinated  from 
abroad. 

By  the  same  token,  we  are  giving  limited 
military  assistance  to  Honduras,  which  has 
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become  a  new  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  tar- 
get for  terror  and  armed  intimidation.  Even 
Costa  Rica,  a  country  without  an  army,  has 
come  to  us  to  discuss  security  assistance.  Its 
people,  too,  fear  the  threat  of  an  aggressive 
Nicaragua  with  mushrooming  armed  might 
and  dedicated  to  the  export  of  violent  revo- 
lution. 

If  much  has  been  accomplished,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  In  El  Salvador,  the 
democratic  transformation  must  be  com- 
pleted: presidential  elections  held,  the  sys- 
tem of  justice  reestablished,  the  land  re- 
form defended,  the  violence  and  destruc- 
tion ended,  and  the  still  dangerous  guerril- 
las convinced  that  they  cannot  shoot  their 
way  to  power  and  that  they  will  have  to 
compete  for  it  at  the  polls. 

In  Guatemala,  the  democratic  transfor- 
mation must  be  begun,  the  abuses  of  Indi- 
ans and  others  in  the  countryside  ended, 
and  the  campesinos  enabled  to  develop  in 
peace. 

In  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  and  El  Sal- 
vador and  Guatemala,  weak,  bankrupt,  or 
near-bankrupt  economies  must  be 
refloated,  and  helped  to  attract  new  invest- 
ment and  trade. 

In  Nicaragua,  a  way  back  must  be  found 
from  ever  greater  concentration  of  power 
and  militarization — and  from  ever  greater 
repression  of  its  own  citizens  and  ever 
greater  danger  to  its  neighbors. 

Of  all  these  problems,  it  is  Nicaragua 
that  is  the  most  worrisome.  It  was  the  new 
Sandinista  government  that  regionalized 
the  conflict  in  Central  America  by  backing 
the  violence  in  El  Salvador.  Sandinista  lead- 
er Daniel  Ortega  once  told  me  that  the 
FMLN,  the  Salvadoran  guerrilla  coalition,  is 
"nuestro  escudo" — "Nicaragua's  shield."  And 
Sandinista  support  has  not  lessened.  The 
FMLN's  headquarters  are  in  Nicaragua.  It 
receives  sustained  logistic  support  from 
Nicaragua,  above  all  by  airdrop  and  sea 
delivery  but  also  by  land.  Its  training  camps 
are  in  Nicaragua. 

And  now  Nicaragua  is  expanding  the 
violence  to  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras.  As 
more  and  more  Nicaraguans  have  voted 
with  their  feet — 13,000  Miskito  and  Sumo 
Indians  and  thousands  of  ex-Sandinistas 
have  followed  anti-Sandinistas  into 
neighboring  havens — Managua  has  begun 
to  pressure  and  threaten  its  neighbors.  In 
downtown  San  Jose,  Nicaraguan  intel- 
ligence officers  operating  out  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Embassy  organize  terrorism,  includ- 
ing bombing  an  airline  office,  while  Nicara- 


guan troops  cross  into  Costa  Rican  territory 
and  harass  small  farm  owners  and  Nicara- 
guan planes  violate  Costa  Rican  airspace.  In 
Tegucigalpa,  the  Sandinista-backed  Salva- 
doran FMLN  recently  blacked  out  the  capi- 
tal by  dynamiting  the  electrical  system, 
while  Nicaragua  threatens  Honduras 
overtly,  mobilizing  its  army  and  militia  and 
redeploying  troops  along  the  Honduran 
frontier. 

What  can  be  done  to  sustain  and  develop 
the  alternatives  to  the  irresponsible  spread 
of  violence?  Clearly,  so  long  as  violent 
minorities  from  within— or  hostile 
neighbors  from  without — assert  the  right  to 
use  force,  there  can  be  no  alternative  to 
military  preparedness  and  the  maintenance 
of  security.  The  United  States  will  help  its 
friends  in  the  area  to  defend  themselves 
from  both  threats,  as  long  as  it  is  necessary. 

But  this  response  alone  is  not  enough. 
We  must  also  seek  out  and  explore  every 
opportunity  for  reconciliation  and  peace. 
His  Holiness,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  recendy 
emphasized  this  moral  imperative  in  sepa- 
rate letters  to  the  bishops  of  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador.  In  both,  he  called  for  reconcili- 
ation and  unity.  The  letter  to  Nicaragua  was 
censored  by  the  Sandinistas,  who  first  offi- 
cially prevented  its  publication,  then  re- 
versed themselves.  In  his  letter  to  El  Sal- 
vador, after  noting  the  "new  institutional 
perspectives  recendy  opened"  by  the  elec- 
tions, the  Pope  said  that  "an  indispensable 
condition  for  accommodation  [is]89  the 
ceasing  of  all  hostilities  and  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  use  of  arms." 

This  is  not  an  impossible  dream.  Steps 
are  available  to  give  substance  to  the  Pope's 
vision.  The  opportunities  for  reconciliation 
are  most  evident  in  El  Salvador.  Out  of  that 
country's  travail  have  come  a  constituent 
assembly,  a  provisional  coalition  govern- 
ment, and  a  commitment  to  continued 
democratization.  Some  of  the  forces  previ- 
ously enamored  of  violent  solutions — main- 
ly from  the  far  right — have  begun  to  abide 
by  the  law  and  participate  in  the  political 
process.  Others — mainly  from  the  far  left — 
have  yet  to  find  a  way  to  withdraw  from 
their  commitment  to  violence. 

The  new  government  in  El  Salvador  has 
seen  the  opportunity.  On  August  3,  at  Pres- 
ident Magana's  initiative,  the  leaders  of  the 
political  parties  joined  with  the  President  to 
adopt  a  united  action  plan  to  end  divisions 
within  El  Salvador.90  One  of  the  plan's  key 


89  Bracketed  note  appears  in  the  source  text. 

90  For  the  text  of  this  plan,  see  Presidential 
Certification  on  Progress  in  El  Salvador:  Hearing  Before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Ninety-eighth  Congress,  First  Session  (Washington, 
1983),  pp.  53-57. 
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elements  is  the  creation  of  a  new  Commis- 
sion for  Peace.  The  commission  is  to  com- 
prise institutions,  groups,  and  respected 
individuals  charged  specifically  with  evalu- 
ating the  requirements  for  peace  and 
proposing  solutions.  Together  with  similar 
new  commissions  on  human  rights  and  on 
the  political  process,  the  Commission  for 
Peace  is  an  important  further  step  toward 
national  reconciliation. 

These  are  all  very  positive  signs.  The 
important  thing  is  to  do  them  seriously. 
Amnesty  must  offer  genuine  security  with 
the  participation  of  the  church  and  interna- 
tional organizations.  And  dialogue  must 
involve  listening  as  well  as  talking,  giving  an 
opportunity  to  adversaries  to  explain  how 
they  could  participate  in  the  new  democrat- 
ic institutions.  The  United  States  very  much 
hopes  the  new  government  will  act  with 
speed  and  imagination  in  this  vital  area. 

Building  the  peace  on  a  regional  basis  is 
even  more  complex.  Order  among  nations 
requires  order  within  nations  as  well  as 
arrangements  that  respect  their  territorial 
integrity  and  national  identity.  The  re- 
gionalization  of  tensions  derives  from  crises 
in  all  these  areas. 

Here  too,  bases  for  progress  exist.  The 
issues  are  too  numerous  to  be  subject  to 
simple  sweeping  solutions.  But  many  indi- 
vidual proposals  and  possibilities  exist  to 
deal  with  particular  pieces  of  the  problem. 

Honduras  has  put  forward  a  proposal  for 
peace  with  Nicaragua  calling  for  an  end  to 
border  incursions,  a  freeze  on  imports  of 
heavy  weapons,  and  comprehensive  verifi- 
cation. These  proposals  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  its  partners  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Democratic  Community — Costa  Rica 
and  El  Salvador. 

The  United  States  has  also  made  propos- 
als. Beginning  nearly  a  year  ago  and  more 
intensively  since  April,  we  have  attempted 
to  engage  Nicaragua  in  a  dialogue.  We  have 
tried  to  respond  to  Nicaragua's  concerns, 
while  meeting  those  of  Nicaragua's 
neighbors,  and  our  own. 

The  Sandinistas  tell  us  that  they  fear  an 
invasion  by  the  United  States.  So  we  have 
offered  to  enter  into  a  formal  nonaggres- 
sion  agreement.  The  Sandinistas  tell  us  that 
ex-Somocistas  are  training  in  the  United 
States  to  invade  Nicaragua.  We  have  as- 
sured them  that  we  are  enforcing  our  Neu- 
trality Act,  which  makes  it  a  federal  crime  to 
launch  an  attack,  or  to  conspire  to  attack, 
another  country  from  the  United  States. 

The  Sandinistas  tell  us  we  are  regionaliz- 
ing the  conflict,  preparing  Honduras,  El 


Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica  as  bases  for  action 
against  them.  So  we  have  suggested  that 
each  country  in  Central  America  agree  to 
put  a  reasonable,  low  limit  on  the  numbers 
of  foreign  military  and  security  advisers  it 
has,  and  we  have  suggested  that  each  coun- 
try pledge  not  to  import  any  additional 
heavy  offensive  weapons.  Both  commit- 
ments, of  course,  would  have  to  be  subject 
to  international  verification. 

Nicaragua  would  also  have  to  meet  the 
concents  that  its  neighbors  and  we  share. 
We  asked  that  Nicaragua  cease  its  involve- 
ment in  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador.  The 
Sandinistas  say  that  they  are  not  aware  of 
any  such  involvement,  but  are  willing  to  end 
it  if  we  just  give  them  the  information  we 
have.  In  our  most  recent  exchanges  we 
suggested  that  removing  the  combined 
guerrilla  headquarters  from  Nicaragua 
would  be  a  good  place  to  start  and  offered 
to  help  the  Sandinistas  locate  it.  For  exam- 
ple, the  point  from  which  guerrilla  opera- 
tions in  El  Salvador  are  being  directed  was 
recently  in  a  Managua  suburb.  We  are  con- 
fident that  although  it  moves  around  a  great 
deal  within  Nicaragua  it  can  be  found.  Nica- 
ragua has  yet  to  respond. 

Similarly,  Nicaragua  must  cease  its  ter- 
rorist and  other  aggressive  actions  against 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 

We  have  raised  a  second  issue,  which 
also  deeply  concerns  Nicaragua's 
neighbors.  This  is  the  trend  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  use  of  state  power  in  Nicaragua.  It 
is,  of  course,  for  Nicaragua  to  decide  what 
kind  of  government  it  has.  No  one  chal- 
lenges that.  We  don't.  Its  neighbors  don't. 

But  we  believe  we  are  all  entitled  to  ask 
what  assurance  can  any  of  us  have  that 
promises  of  noninterference  will  be  kept  if 
the  Nicaraguan  state  remains  the  preserve 
of  a  small  Cuban-advised  elite  of  Marxist- 
Leninists,  disposing  of  growing  military 
power  and  hostile  to  all  forms  of  social  life 
but  those  they  dominate?  And  we  are  also 
entitled  to  ask  what  is  to  become  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights  under 
these  conditions?  Such  questions  are  not  a 
defense,  secret  or  otherwise,  for  a  return  to 
a  discredited  Somocismo.  They  could  be 
answered  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  San- 
dinistas' own  original  commitments  to  de- 
mocracy and  regional  peace. 

These  are  some  of  the  ideas  we  have 
advanced,  not  in  any  prescriptive  sense  but 
to  start  a  dialogue  to  generate  a  response, 
to  try  to  create  a  climate.  There  is  no  one 
way  to  guarantee  peace  in  Central  America. 
But  our  collective  experiences  suggest  ac- 
tion is  necessary  on  each  of  four  fronts. 
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Within  each  state  there  should  be  a  proc- 
ess of  reconciliation  in  which  adversaries 
can  substitute  political  competition  for 
armed  competition.  This  implies,  as  in- 
dicated by  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  a  renun- 
ciation of  violence  and  incorporation  within 
the  civic  process.  Given  the  deep  divisions 
in  each  country,  this  requires  that  demo- 
cratic, or  at  least  pluralistic,  institutions  be 
respected  or  established  and  broad  partici- 
pation in  them  encouraged. 

Between  states  there  should  be  an  end  to 
the  export  of  subversion.  This  means  the 
removal,  subject  to  comprehensive  verifica- 
tion, of  the  headquarters,  logistical  support, 
and  training  camps  of  guerrilla  movements 
installed  outside  the  country  of  their  origin. 

There  should  be  an  end  to  heavy  arms 
buildups  that  threaten  neighbors  and  dis- 
rupt the  traditional  regional  military  equi- 
librium. The  easiest  way  would  seem  to  be  a 
commitment  by  all  countries  in  the  area  not 
to  bring  in  specified  weapons,  such  as  more 
tanks  or  combat  aircraft — also  subject,  of 
course,  to  verification. 

Finally,  there  should  be  limits  to  foreign 
involvement,  particularly  in  matters  affect- 
ing security,  to  help  the  region  forge  its 
own  peaceful  equilibrium  on  its  own  terms. 
Each  country  should  put  a  common  ceiling 
on  the  number  of  outside  military  and  secu- 
rity advisers  and  troops,  subject  to  reciproc- 
ity and  full  verification.  Why  not  make  it 
zero? 

A  number  of  democratic  countries — the 
United  States,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and 
others — have  all  attempted  a  dialogue  with 
Nicaragua  this  past  year.  We  have  little  to 
show  for  it.  But  we  should  not  abandon  this 
idea.  Rather,  perhaps  the  democratic  coun- 
tries should  come  together  and  see  whether 
they  cannot  formulate  a  common  approach. 
The  potential  cornerstones  of  peace  are 
there.  The  question  is  how  to  put  them 
together. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has  general- 
ly neglected  Central  America— only  to  send 
in  the  troops  when  things  got  out  of  hand. 
U.S.  troops  are  no  solution  now.  What  can 
help  is  sustained  U.S.  commitment — not 
only  in  helping  to  overcome  violence  and 
not  only  in  helping  restore  and  develop 
economies  but  in  the  development  of  dem- 
ocratic institutions.  For  everything  we  know 
about  the  20th  century  tells  us  that  govern- 
ments that  must  face  the  people  in  elections 
do  not  long  abuse  their  human  rights.  Nor 
do  they  often  threaten  their  neighbors. 

I  will  grant  you  that  that  is  a  tall  order. 
But  in  a  region  important  to  us  because  of 


its  strategic  position,  because  of  its  proximi- 
ty, because  of  our  human  ties  with  it,  noth- 
ing less  will  do.  We  cannot  walk  away. 


Document  694 

Letter  From  Mexican  President  Lopez 
Portillo  and  Venezuelan  President  Herrera  to 
President  Reagan,  Mexico  City  and  Caracas, 
September  7,  198291 

Peace  and  Stability  in 
Central  America 

Mr.  President  and  Friend:  Concerned  by 
events  which  seriously  threaten  the  peace 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  even 
more  Central  America,  we  have  written  to 
the  Presidents  of  said  countries  concerning 
the  need  to  abstain  from  carrying  out  any 
act  that  could  aggravate  the  situation  and 
with  the  idea  of  sponsoring  a  constructive 
dialog  that  will  permit  the  necessary  rap- 
prochement and  cooperation  between  the 
parties. 

Recently  your  administration  through 
the  words  pronounced  by  Ambassador 
Thomas  O.  Enders,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter- American  Affairs,  at  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco, 
August  20,  1982,92  expressed  its  concern 
over  peace  in  Central  America  on  pointing 
out: 

"Each  new  crisis  makes  it  possible  to 
see  more  clearly  the  obstacles  that  op- 
pose a  peace  in  Central  America. 

"Central  America  is  the  scene  of  deep 
political  divisions  both  between  the  dis- 
tinct nations  and  within  the  heart  of  each 
one  of  them.  It  is  the  victim  of  great 
economic  disruptions;  its  economic  sys- 
tems, already  weakened  both  by  the  ele- 
vated prices  of  petroleum  and  by  internal 


91  Source:  Honduras  and  U.S.  Policy:  An  Emerging 
Dilemma:  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
Amencan  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session  (Washington,  1982),  pp.  97-98.  The 
source  text  was  translated  from  Spanish  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  two  Presidents  sent  similar,  though  not 
identical,  letters  to  Roberto  Suazo  Cordova,  Presi- 
dent of  Honduras,  and  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra, 
Coordinator  of  the  Government  of  National 
Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua;  see  ibid.,  99-102. 

92  Supra. 
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insufficiencies,  have  been  devastated  by 
the  world  recession.  To  this  one  must 
add  the  fragmentation  caused  by  social 
tensions,  excessive  demands  imposed  on 
public  services  by  the  demographic 
growth  and  the  popular  aspirations  that 
exceed  their  historical  possibilities." 

We  see  with  equal  concern  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Central  American  situation  with 
the  danger  of  a  generalized  conflict  extend- 
ing to  all  of  the  region.  The  situation  be- 
tween Honduras  and  Nicaragua  is  grave 
and  has  come  to  have  attempts  at  armed 
confrontation. 

The  cooperation  program  of  San  Jose 
has  brought  out  the  particular  interest  of 
our  countries  in  peace  and  stability  in  the 
area,  in  the  recovery  from  their  economic 
problems  and  in  the  attainment  of  their 
political  stability.  Mexico  and  Venezuela, 
tied  to  the  region  geographically,  cannot  be 
detached  from  the  problems  that  may  occur 
there.  With  full  solidarity  and  absolute  re- 
spect for  nonintervention  in  the  inter- 
American  matters  of  the  countries  of  the 
area,  our  countries  feel  that  they  should,  in 
the  most  fraternal  way,  express  points  of 
view  that  could  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  problems  and  in  that  way  preserve  the 
continent  as  a  peace  reserve. 

We  share  with  the  United  States  the 
objective  of  reaching  international  peace,  as 
well  as  internal  stability  and  the  overcoming 
of  economic  difficulties  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom  and  development. 

Although  it  is  true  that  we  share  those 
objectives,  at  times  we  have  differed  in  the 
treatments  and  methods  that  should  be 
employed  to  reach  them. 

Encouraged  by  these  purposes  we  take 
the  liberty  of  proposing  to  you  the  advan- 
tages of  jointly  exploring  the  ways  that  are 
still  open  in  order  to  curb  the  current  and 
troublesome  escalation,  the  increase  in  ten- 
sions and  the  dangerous  general  expecta- 
tions with  respect  to  their  outcome. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  urged  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  to  adopt  measures 
aimed  at  preventing  military  confrontations 
on  the  border  with  Honduras,  we  also  feel  it 
appropriate  for  the  support,  organization 
and  positioning  of  Somocist  ex-guardsmen 
to  cease. 

We  express  our  conviction  that  in  that 
way  it  is  possible  to  advance  and  therefore 
we  congratulate  them  at  the  same  time  that 
we  sincerely  invite  them  to  reinforce  the 
dialogue  in  such  a  way  that  would  allow  a 


true  negotiation  capable  of  overcoming  the 
difficulties. 

At  the  same  time  we  propose  to  you  the 
need  to  advance  effectively  in  the  reaching 
of  a  global  agreement  that  would  facilitate  a 
true  peace  between  Honduras  and  Nicara- 
gua, which  will  be  reflected  positively  in  the 
world  framework  of  tensions  and  confronta- 
tions. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  appropriate  to 
remember  the  peace  initiatives  in  Central 
America*with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  an 
arms  limitation  with  international  controls 
in  the  region. 

In  the  declaration  of  San  Jose  of  Costa 
Rica,  May  8,  1982,93  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Inaugural  Ceremony  of  the  President  of 
Costa  Rica,  Luis  Alberto  Monge,  six  heads 
of  state  of  the  region  concerned  over  the 
armaments  race  in  the  area  expressed  the 
need  to  "adjust  the  military  troops  and  war 
equipment  to  the  levels  strictly  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  national  sovereignty, 
territorial  integrity  and  the  maintenance  of 
public  order,  subject  to  the  requirements 
universally  accepted  in  all  democratic  socie- 
ties governed  by  law." 

We  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  these  ideas 
have  a  positive  reception  and  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  area. 

Jose  Lopez  Portillo 


Luis  Herrera  Campins 


Document  695 

Letter  From  President  Reagan  to  the  Speaker 
of  the.  House  of  Representatives  (O'Neill), 
September  8,  1982™ 

Credit  Facilities  to  the 
Bank  of  Mexico 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  10  of  the  Gold  Re- 


93  Regarding  the  Declaration  of  San  Jose,  May 
8,  1982,  see  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Serv- 
ice, Daily  Report:  Latin  America,  May  10,  1982,  pp. 
P-l-P-2. 

94  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President;  printed  also  in  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  September  13,  1982,  pp. 
1102-1103.  An  identical  letter  was  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  George  Bush. 
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serve  Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
822a),  I  determined  on  August  24,  1982, 
that  the  United  States,  through  the  Ex- 
change Stabilization  Fund  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  ("ESF"),  should  stand 
ready  to  provide  to  the  Bank  of  Mexico 
("Bank")  credit  with  a  possible  maturity  of 
longer  than  6  months  but  not  to  exceed  1 
year. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
agreement  with  the  Bank,  the  ESF  will  pro- 
vide credit  facilities  to  the  Bank  in  an 
amount  of  $600  million  for  a  term  of  3 
months,  with  a  possibility  of  three  3-month 
renewals,  to  expire  no  later  than  August  23, 
1983.  The  Bank's  obligations  under  the 
agreement  will  be  unconditionally  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

The  ESF  agreement  is  part  of  a  multilat- 
eral effort  involving  other  major  countries, 
acting  through  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  ("BIS"),  the  ESF  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  provide  short-term 
facilities  amounting  to  $1.85  billion  to  the 
Bank.  Under  the  agreement  between  the 
Bank  and  the  BIS,  the  ESF  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  will  share  with  the  BIS  in 
the  proceeds  of  drawings  by  Mexico  from 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and 
in  certain  other  arrangements  to  assure 
repayment  of  this  multilateral  financing. 
The  Mexican  Government  has  undertaken 
to  arrange  a  major  program  of  economic 
adjustment  in  cooperation  with  the  IMF, 
which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  IMF  balance 
of  payments  financing  for  Mexico  during 
the  next  3  years.  The  multilateral  arrange- 
ment, of  which  the  ESF  agreement  is  an 
integral  part,  is  designed  to  provide  imme- 
diate support  for  Mexico's  external  position 
while  the  IMF  arrangement  is  being  negoti- 
ated and  other  sources  of  financing  are 
being  arranged  by  Mexico. 

Mexico  at  present  faces  extreme  balance- 
of-payments  problems  of  a  magnitude  and 
character  which,  if  not  addressed  through 
the  measures  outlined  above,  could  lead  to 
substantial  disruption  of  international 
money,  financial,  and  exchange  markets. 
The  provision  of  financing  by  the  ESF  is  a 
key  component  of  a  multilateral  effort,  cen- 
tered on  an  economic  adjustment  program 
to  be  agreed  between  the  IMF  and  Mexico, 
to  strengthen  Mexico's  economic  and  finan- 
cial position.  Because  of  Mexico's  extreme 
financial  difficulties  and  the  time  that  may 
be  required  before  Mexico's  economic  ad- 
justment measures  begin  to  take  effect,  it 
may  take  more  than  6  months  before  Mex- 
ico is  able  fully  to  repay  credit  advanced  by 
the  ESF.  The  mobilization  of  resources  by 


other  participants  in  this  multilateral  fi- 
nancing arrangement  effort  also  recognizes 
this  possibility.  I  have  therefore  determined 
that  these  facts  present  unique  and  exigent 
circumstances  and  that  the  ESF  must  be 
prepared  to  extend  credit  to  Mexico  for  a 
term  greater  than  6  months  but  not  to 
exceed  1  year. 


Sincerely, 


Ronald  Reagan 


Document  696 

Letter  From  President  Reagan  to  Mexican 
President  Lopez  Portillo,  Undated95 

Bringing  Peace  to  Central 
America 

Dear  President:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  September  T,96  which  I  read  with  great 
interest,  and  which  is  very  constructive. 

We  and  others  share  your  concern  over 
the  dangerous  situation  which  engulfs  Cen- 
tral America  today.  Now,  more  than  ever 
before,  is  the  time  for  those  who  believe  in 
democracy,  respect  human  rights,  and  do 
not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations  to  speak  out  in  support  of  these 
principles.  I  believe  that  any  meaningful 
attempt  to  address  the  problems  of  Central 
America  must  be  within  a  regional  context 
that  achieves: 

A.  Democratic  pluralism  within  each  na- 
tion that  includes  free  and  fair  elections  in 
which  all  those  who  wish  to  do  so  may 
participate  freely. 

B.  An  end  to  support  for  terrorist  and 
insurgent  groups  in  other  countries  of  the 
region. 

C.  A  fully  verifiable  regional  agreement 
banning  the  importation  of  heavy  weapons. 

D.  A  fully  verifiable  regional  agreement 
limiting  foreign  security  and  military  ad- 
visors. 


95  Source:  Honduras  and  U.S.  Policy:  An  Emerging 
Dilemma,  p.  103.  The  letter  was  presumably  sent  in 
September  1982.  President  Reagan  sent  an  almost 
identical  letter  to  the  President  of  Venezuela, 
which  is  ibid.  For  the  Honduran  and  Nicaraguan 
replies  to  the  Mexican- Venezuelan  initiative,  see 
ibid.,  pp.  104-108. 

96  See  document  694. 
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These  principles  have  been  strongly  and 
repeatedly  endorsed  by  the  democratic  na- 
tions of  the  region;  the  declaration  of  San 
Jose,  issued  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration 
of  President  Monge,  and  the  comprehen- 
sive peace  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
Government  of  Honduras  are  only  two  re- 
cent examples  of  such  support.  We  also 
have  tried  to  embody  these  principles  in  the 
proposals  which  we  have  put  forward  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  over  the  past 
many  months.  I  am  pleased  to  see  your  own 
strong  statement  of  these  principles  in  the 
letter  you  have  graciously  sent  me.  It  is  our 
firm  belief  that  only  through  the  diligent 
pursuit  of  these  principles  can  a  lasting 
peace  be  achieved  in  Central  America. 

In  this  regard,  many  of  the  democratic 
countries  of  the  region  plan  to  send  their 
foreign  ministers  to  meet  in  San  Jose  in 
early  October.97  This  meeting  will  afford  a 
full  opportunity  for  the  democratic  nations 
of  the  region  to  review  the  current  situation 
and  determine  how  best  to  initiate  the  dif- 
ficult process  of  bringing  peace  to  the  re- 
gion. Those  nations'  representatives  will 
surely  review  all  the  existing  proposals  for 
peace  in  Central  America  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  observations  contained  in 
your  letter. 

I  think  it  was  the  great  Mexican  patriot 
Benito  Juarez  who  said,  "Peace  is  respect 
for  other  people's  rights."  Unfortunately, 
this  is  a  lesson  that  not  all  governments 
have  yet  learned.  As  long  as  nations  con- 
tinue to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their 
neighbors  and  to  promote  destabilization 
and  terrorism,  there  can  be  no  peace  in 
Central  America.  Fortunately,  however,  de- 
mocracy is  alive  and  strong  in  the  region, 
and,  as  your  letter  amply  testified,  there  is  a 
will  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  nations  to 
pursue  all  avenues  available  to  achieve  a 
just  peace. 

I  applaud  your  effort  and  pledge  our  full 
support  to  our  shared  objective  of  bringing 
peace  to  Central  America.  I  am  sure  that  the 
democratic  countries  of  the  region  will  wel- 
come it. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald  Reagan 


Document  697 

Statement  by  the  Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
(Bosworth)  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  September 
21,  198298 

The  Situation  in 
Honduras 

Mr.  Bosworth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man," very  much.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  be 
here  this  afternoon  to  discuss  with  you  the 
current  situation  in  Honduras  and  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  that  country. 

I  have  submitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
record,  a  rather  extensive  and  detailed  pre- 
pared statement  on  those  subjects  and  I 
would  intend,  with  your  permission,  to  sim- 
ply summarize  that  statement  very  briefly 
now  in  oral  fashion  and  then  proceed  to 
attempt  to  respond  to  any  questions  or 
comments  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
might  have. 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  is  fine.  We  will  include 
your  entire  prepared  statement  in  the  re- 
cord. 

Mr.  Bosworth.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  examines  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Central  America  and  par- 
ticularly in  Honduras,  I  think  in  the  case  of 
that  country,  one  is  struck  by  two  essential 
features.  One  is  that  Honduras  has  made 
what  is  by  any  measurement  remarkable 
progress  in  the  past  18  months,  or  some- 
what longer,  in  the  establishment  of  civilian 
democratic  institutions. 

A  new  democratically  elected  civilian 
government  took  office  on  January  27  of 
this  year,  ending  a  long  string  of  military 
government  in  that  country. 

I  would  stress,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that 
democratic  process  is  one  which  had  re- 
ceived and  continues  to  receive  very  strong 
and  unequivocal  support  from  the  United 
States,  a  support  which  started,  I  might  add, 
under  the  previous  administration  and 
which  has  continued  under  the  current  ad- 
ministration. 


97  Regarding  the  October  1982  meeting  in  San 
Jose,  see  document  699. 


98  Source:  Honduras  and  U.S.  Policy:  An  Emerging 
Dilemma,  pp.  2-5;  for  Bosworth's  prepared  state- 
ment, see  ibid.,  pp.  6-13.  Bosworth  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. 

99  Representative  Michael  D.  Barnes. 
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I  think,  then,  that  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental features  that  one  must  bear  in  mind 
when  looking  at  Honduras. 

The  second  feature  which  I  think  is  also 
fundamental,  but,  however,  is  not  encour- 
aging— it  is  rather  threatening  and  of  con- 
siderable concern — is  the  threat  which  now 
exists  to  the  Government  of  Honduras  and 
to  Honduran  sovereignty  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity as  a  result  of  the  activites  of  the 
Nicaraguans  and  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas, 
the  FMLN,  who  have  been  operating  in  and 
through  Honduras  a  considerable  period  of 
time. 

Honduras  thus  is  faced  with  a  rather 
painful  dilemma,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is 
whether  it  should  accept  passively  this 
abuse  of  the  territory  which  in  the  first 
instance,  of  course,  calls  into  question  Gov- 
ernment control  over  that  territory;  and  in 
the  second  instance,  may  well  pose  some 
rather  fundamental  threats  to  Honduran 
security  itself,  or  whether  it  should  attempt 
to  defend  itself  against  threats  with  all  the 
risks  that  carries  with  it. 

And  that  is,  in  fact,  the  dilemma  which 
the  Government  of  Honduras  faces  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important  in 
the  particular  case  of  this  country,  to  exam- 
ine very  briefly  its  economy.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  poorest  country  on  a  per  capita  income 
basis  in  Central  America. 

It  has  suffered  over  the  past  few  years  the 
same  problems  that  all  of  the  countries  of 
the  region  have  suffered,  problems  of  de- 
clining export  earnings  and  declining  prices 
for  its  major  export  commodities,  rising 
energy  costs,  most  of  which  is  imported. 

As  a  result,  one  finds  that  the  Honduran 
economy  is  stagnant,  it  is  not  growing  and, 
in  fact,  has  suffered  a  decline  in  real  income 
in  the  past  couple  of  years. 

We  have  attempted  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  respond  to 
that  economic  problem  with  a  considerable 
increase  in  our  economic  assistance  re- 
sources. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  for  example,  we  had 
earlier  budgeted  and  programmed  for  Hon- 
duras a  total  of  slightly  over  $43  million  in 
economic  assistance. 

That  will  now,  of  course,  be  supple- 
mented by  some  $35  million  in  economic 
support  fund  assistance,  which  will  be  pro- 
vided to  Honduras  under  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative. 

Over  the  longer  term,  I  would  simply 
add  parenthetically  that  it  is  our  belief  that 


the  trade  and  investment  initiatives  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  will  bring  con- 
siderable benefit  and  economic  opportunity 
to  Honduras  and  over  the  prospect  of  work- 
ing its  way  out  of  this  stagnant  economic 
situation. 

Honduras  is  also  a  country  which  is  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  refugees.  This  refugee  influx  began,  of 
course,  some  time  ago,  and  which  increased 
during  the  civil  war  in  Nicaragua  and,  at  the 
present  time,  we  would  estimate  there  are 
some  30,000  refugees  living  in  Honduras. 

Approximately  half  of  those  are  Salva- 
doran, a  few  are  Guatemalan,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  Nicaraguan.  It  is  the  latter  which 
are  growing  rapidly. 

The  majority  consists  of  Nicaraguan  In- 
dians who  have  come  into  Honduras  from 
along  the  Nicaraguan  coastal  area. 

As  I  mentioned  in  some  detail  in  the 
prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
noted  over  the  past  several  months  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  internal  securi- 
ty and  external  security  threat  to  Honduras. 

There  has  been  a  rise  of  terrorism,  ter- 
rorism which  we  believe  is  quite  clearly 
attributable  to  the  Salvadoran  guerrilla 
movement  and  in  some  instances  appears  to 
be  attributable  to  actions  undertaken  by 
Nicaragua,  itself,  directly. 

The  most  recent  example  of  these  ter- 
rorist incidents  is,  of  course,  the  very  tragic 
event  which  is  still  underway,  the  holding  of 
a  large  number  of  businessmen  and  two 
ministers  as  hostage  in  San  Pedro  Sula. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  nature  of  the 
terrorist  demands  in  this  particular  case  are 
somewhat  revealing,  in  that  their  demands 
are  not  related  to  social,  economic,  or  polit- 
ical conditions  within  Honduras  itself. 
Rather,  they  are  related  to  the  question  of 
Honduran  attempts  to  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  Salvadoran  and  other  terrorists  to 
operate  through  their  territory,  and  it 
would  thus  appear  these  are  externally 
stimulated  and  externally  organized  ter- 
rorist activities. 

They  are  not,  as  I  said,  terrorist  activities 
which  appear  to  have  an  agenda  of  Hondu- 
ran issues. 

Honduras,  itself,  Mr.  Chairman,  finds 
itself  and  feels  itself  very  much  under  a 
rising  threat,  political  and  military,  from 
Nicaragua. 

The  statement  which  I  have  submitted 
for  the  record  details  to  some  degree  the 
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nature  of  their  comparative  military 
establishments,  and  I  think  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  far  from  being  in  a  threatening 
position,  Honduras  is,  itself,  in  a  threatened 
position. 

We  have  attempted,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
very  modest  way  to  respond  to  the  Hondu- 
ran  perception  and  our  perception  of  an 
increased  security  threat  to  that  country, 
and,  as  you  mentioned  in  your  opening 
statement,  we  have  increased  in  a  modest 
fashion  our  security  assistance  resources  for 
that  country. 

I  would  stress  that  those  resources  are 
devoted  primarily  to  training,  communica- 
tions, and  internal  transport.  They  are  de- 
voted, in  fact,  to  the  provision  of  very  low 
technology  types  of  equipment  and  assis- 
tance to  the  Honduran  Army  and  Air  Force. 
The  Honduran  Armed  Forces  are  badly  in 
need  of  such  assistance. 

Honduras,  itself,  Mr.  Chairman — in  clo- 
sing, if  I  might — has  taken  a  very  strong 
lead  within  the  region  in  attempting  to 
pursue  vigorously  all  possible  diplomatic 
and  political  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
rising  tensions  in  the  region,  and,  on  March 
23  of  this  year,  it  advanced  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  elsewhere,  a 
very  comprehensive  six-point  plan  to  re- 
duce tensions  in  the  region.1 

That  plan  is  outlined  in  considerable 
detail  in  the  statement,  and  I  will  try  to 
summarize  it  here.  I  would  only  say  this  is  a 
plan  which  has  received  a  very  positive 
response  from  some  of  the  other  govern- 
ments in  the  region,  not  including  particu- 
larly Nicaragua,  and  has  received  a  general 
endorsement  from  the  United  States. 

It  is,  in  fact,  quite  consistent  with  some  of 
the  proposals  which  we  have  been  making 
to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  in  our  own 
efforts  to  sustain  a  bilateral  dialog  with  that 
regime. 

You  mentioned  as  well,  in  your  opening 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman,2  the  letter  which 
was  recently  sent  by  the  Presidents  of  Vene- 
zuela and  Mexico  to  the  Governments  of 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  the  United 
States.3  I  would  only  say  that  we  are  study- 
ing that  letter  very  carefully. 


1  The  Honduran  peace  proposal  was  presented 
before  the  Protocolary  Meeting  of  the  Permanent 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
held  in  Washington,  March  23,  1982,  by  Edgardo 
Paz  Barnica,  Foreign  Minister  of  Honduras;  for 
text,  see  OAS  document  CP/ACTA  486/82, 
March  23,  1982. 

2  For  Barnes'  opening  remarks,  see  Honduras 
and  U.S.  Policy,  pp.  1-2. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  letter  to  President  Reagan, 


We  treat  it  and  will  treat  it  with  utmost 
seriousness.  We  recognize  that  both  Vene- 
zuela and  Mexico  are  countries  with  deep 
interests  in  the  region  and  are  countries 
with  whom  we  have  had  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time  a  very  useful  dialog  in  at- 
tempting to  pursue  all  possible  ways  toward 
the  reduction  of  tensions  in  the  region. 

So  I  would  simply  offer  assurances  that 
we  do  treat  these  proposals  recently  re- 
ceived from  those  two  governments  with 
great  seriousness  and  are  in  the  process  of 
preparing  to  respond. 

I  think  I  will  end  my  opening  remarks 
there,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  make  myself 
available  for  any  questions  or  comments 
you  or  your  colleagues  might  have. 

Thank  you. 


Document  698 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
October  1,  1982* 

Visit  of  Panamanian 
President  de  la  Espriella 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Let 
me  first  say  a  word  about  the  schedule  of 
the  visit  overall.  The  President  has  been  up 
here,  the  President  of  Panama  has  been  up 
here  for  several  days.  He  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to,  in  addition  to  meeting  with  the 
President  now — they  met  together  in  a  very 
small  group  for  1 5  minutes  and  then  with  a 
larger  group  in  the  Cabinet  Room  for  an- 
other 15  minutes. 

In  addition  to  that,  he's  met  Acting  Sec- 
retary Kenneth  Dam;  Secretary  Wein- 
berger; met  with  two  groups  on  the  Hill, 
one  with  Senators  Baker,  Laxalt,  and 
Hollings,  and  this  morning  with  a  group 
from  the  House;  met  with  labor  leaders 
here;  received  a  medal  and  given  a  speech 
before  the  America  Society  in  New  York; 
and  is  talking  at  the  National  Press  Club  this 
afternoon. 


see  document  694.  The  letters  to  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua  are  in  Honduras  and  U.S.  Policy,  pp.  99- 
102. 

4  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  This  was  a  background  briefing  con- 
ducted by  a  senior  administration  official  in  the 
Briefing  Room  of  the  White  House  beginning  at 
12:10  p.m. 
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In  addition  to  that,  he'll  be  meeting  with 
the  World  Bank  and  the  multilateral  banks 
and  a  variety  of  private  investors. 

This  has  been  an  unusually  warm  atmos- 
phere, I  think.  The  new  Espriella  adminis- 
tration which  took  office  60  days  ago  has 
marked  some  new  directions  in  Panamanian 
foreign  policy.  It  moved  very  quickly  to 
disassociate  itself  from  talk  of  creating  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Falklands/Malvinas  cri- 
sis a  separate  Latin  American  institution 
which  had  been  suggested  by  some,  includ- 
ing, discussed  at  some  length  by  some  of 
the  predecessors  of  this  Government.  It 
gave  very  strong  and  helpful  support  to  the 
United  States  on  the  Puerto  Rico  issue  in 
the  United  States  [Nations]. 

At  this  meeting  here  today,  the  President 
said  that  he  wanted,  he  was  looking  forward 
to  a  warm  working  relationship  with  the — 
President  Reagan,  with  the  Panamanian  ad- 
ministration. He  said  that  a  healthy  econo- 
my in  Panama  would  be  of  benefit  to  both 
our  countries  and  that  was  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  and 
that  it  would  be  very  important  to  put  the 
emphasis  on  private  investment. 

He  pointed  out  that  he  was  concerned 
about  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  and  the  destruc- 
tive role  they  were  playing  in  the  area,  and 
he  pledged  to  work  together  with  Panama 
on  the  Canal  issues. 

President  de  la  Espriella  responded  by 
saying  that  his  Government  is  very  strongly 
supportive  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive, which  he  thinks  is  essential  to  the 
future  development  of  the  area.  He  pointed 
out  that — he  and  his  associates  pointed  out 
that  there  have  been  3  good  years,  which  he 
termed  the  most  successful  in  history  in  the 
operation  of  the  Canal.  And  indeed,  we  say 
that  that  corresponds  very  much  to  our  own 
view.  Revenues  have  been  at  an  all-time 
high,  the  tonnage  passing  through  the 
Canal  has  been  at  all-time  high.  I'd  be  glad 
to  give  those  who  are  interested  informa- 
tion on  this.  And  revenues  have  been  able 
to  cover  increased  capital  expenditures  and 
the  operating  expenditures  entirely.  It  has 
been  a  success  story. 

With  regard  to  the  dangers  in  the  area, 
President  de  la  Espriella  said  that  he  also 
was  very  concerned  about  them,  that  he 
thought  that  the  important  thing  was  to 
develop  democracy  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  area,  and  noted  that  Panama  is  headed 
toward  democratic  elections  in  1984,  and 
that  this  is  vital,  as  he  sees  it,  to  the  future  of 
his  country. 

He  added  that  the  President  should  con- 
sider that  he  was  among  friends  in  Panama, 


and  expressed  his  admiration  for  President 
Reagan  personally  and  this  administration. 

In  the  course  of  the  agreement,  there 
were  two  important  agreements  that  were 
signed.  One  is  a  bilateral  investment  treaty 
which  assures  national  treatment  for  the 
investors-  of  both  countries  in  the  other 
country. 

Q.  Initialed? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Ini- 
tialed. It,  very  importantly,  includes  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  settlement  of  investment 
disputes,  if  necessary,  through  a  course  to 
third  party  arbitration. 

In  addition  to  that,  an  agreement  was 
signed  or  initialed,  again,  setting  up  a  study 
on  alternatives  to  the  present  canal.  This  is 
the  first  step  toward  determining  the  best 
way  to  meet  the  maritime  transportation 
needs  of  the  next  century.  The  question  is, 
of  course,  do  we  enlarge  the  existing  canal? 
Do  we  build  a  third  set  of  locks?  Is  a  sea 
level  canal  to  be  built  or  what? 

Thirdly,  and  also  importantly,  Acting 
Secretary  Dam  and  the  Panamanian  Foreign 
Minister  agreed  to  request  the  Panamanian 
Canal  Board  to  study  two  important  issues 
that  must  be  decided  in  the  operation  of  the 
canal.  One,  concerning  the  wage  structure 
of  the  canal.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  wage 
structures  in  place  and  that  is  causing  fric- 
tion and  concern.  And  the  second  is  the 
possibility  of  additional  investment  in  this 
canal  to  bring  it  to  its,  what  is  regarded  as 
its  theoretical  maximum  capacity  before  the 
end  of  the  century. 

Overall,  I  think  this  is  a  meeting  which 
was  characterized  by  a  very  warm  and  sup- 
portive tone  on  both  sides.  Now,  I'll  see  if  I 
can  answer  your  questions. 

Q.  Did  the  President  apologize  for  hav- 
ing opposed  for  so  long  the  turning  over  of 
the  canal  to  Panama? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 
The  President — 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  it  at  all? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
President  said,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
pledged  to  work  together  with  the 
Panamanians  effectively  on  canal  issues.  As 
you  may  know,  the  President  has  earlier 
said  that,  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
pledged  himself  to  implement  fully  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Treaty5  as  the  law  of  the  land. 


5  For  information  on  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
signed  in  1977  and  ratified  in  1978,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1977-1980,  pp. 
1379-1424. 
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Q.  Well,  when  you  said  that  the  canal 
has  been  a  great  success  story,  is  there  any 
sense  in  the  administration  that,  perhaps, 
the  President's  position  was  wrong  after  all? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
We've  played  the  cards  from  where  they  lay 
before  and  have  worked  as  hard  as  we  could 
with  the,  under  the  President's  instructions, 
with  the  new  management  to  make  it  a 
success. 

As  you  know,  it  is  a  United  States — the 
United  States  remains  in  the  leading  role  in 
the  Panama  Canal  company  at  the  present 
time,  but  cooperation  with  the  Panamanian 
officials  has  proceeded  very  effectively.  So 
this  is  a  long  transition.  The  transition  has 
been  operating  well. 

Q.  But  since  it's  been  taken — I  mean, 
the  responsibility  is  being  shared  more  and 
they  have  such  a  success  story,  doesn't  it 
prove  that  the  President  was  wrong? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No,  I 
don't  think  that  that  issue  is — 

Q.  Oh,  say  yes.  (Laughter) 

Q.  The  President  didn't  think  he  was? 

Q.  Perhaps  changed  his  mind  about  the 
treaties  since  he  opposed  them  and  the — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  That 
was  not  discussed. 

Q.  Pardon  me? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  That 
was  not  discussed.  It  was  a  forward-looking 
meeting.  It  was  not  a  meeting  looking  back. 

Q.  Well,  even  if  it  was  not  discussed,  is  it 
the  view  of  the  administration  that  this  has 
proved  to  be  the  correct  course? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
view  of  the  administration  is  that  we  have  a 
treaty  that  we  should  apply  as  effectively  as 
we  can  and  we've  been  doing  just  that. 

Q.  He  also  said  about  the  canal  since 
then — you  say  deal  with  the  cards  he's  got — 
if  there  are  any  violations  the  United  States 
should  go  back  and  seize  the  canal.  Of  the 
treaty. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Any 
violations? 

Q.  Of  the  treaty.  And  now  you  present  a 
picture  of  a  very  warm,  amicable  agreement 
to  work  out  difficulties   and  look  ahead. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I'm 
sorry? 

Q.  Doesn't  this — could  you  say  there's 
no  looking  back?  It  doesn't  make  his  past 


comments  obviously  contrived  political 
rhetoric?  There's  no  change  here?  Are  you 
saying  there's  no  change  here? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
President,  when  he  came  to  office  was  con- 
fronted by  a  treaty  that  had  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  signed  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  he  did  not  say  that  he 
supported  it  or  thought  it  was  the  best  way 
to  go,  but  he  did  pledge  himself  to  imple- 
ment it,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  I 
don't  think  that  it  need  be  carried  beyond 
that. 

Q.  Sir,  do  you  still  know  of  or  believe 
that  it  is  the — that  this  is  still  not  believed 
that  this  is  the  best  way  to  go?  Given  his 
druthers — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  That 
was  not  discussed. 

Q.  Did  he  agree  with  your  estimate  that 
it's  a  success  story  now? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
that  was  presented  on  both  sides  by  those 
that  are  directly  concerned  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  canal.  I  don't  think  that  even 
the  President's  concerns  about  the  treaty 
and  those  of  the — in  the  debate  in  the 
United  States — were  so  much  concerns  di- 
rectly about  the  implementation  of  the  trea- 
ty, but  about  larger  issues. 

Q.  Did  the  President  warn  the  Cubans 
before  they — before  the  Panamanians  came 
here — that  if  they  continue  their  activities  in 
Central  America  the  United  States  will 
probably  take  back  the  canal?  Was  that 
discussed?  Was  that  done  at  the  United 
States  request?  That  is  what  the  papers 
have  reported. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  A 
group  of  Cubans  invited  themselves  we 
understand  recently  to  go  down  to  Panama 
and  to  talk  with  Panamanian  officials.  There 
is — I  can't  say  that — I  can't  speak  for  them, 
obviously,  but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
that  was  an  entirely  independent  action  on 
the  Cubans'  part. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  Panamanians  to  make 
that  point  known,  that  you — that  the  United 
States  would  take  back  the  canal  if  Cuba 
didn't  settle  down? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 

Q.  Was  the  issue  of  an  American  base  on 
Panama  discussed? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Not 
at  the  meetings  at  the  White  House. 

Q.  Was  it  discussed — 
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Q.  The  State  Department? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
there  was  a  review  of  that  at  the  Defense 
Department  and  at  the  State  Department 
and  in  other  meetings.  There  are  no  issues 
that  are  of  particular  importance  at  the 
moment.  The  relationship  seems  to  be 
going  smoothly. 

Q.  But  are  there  any  plans  for  another 
military  installation  in  Panama  or  just  the 
ones  that  already  are  there? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
ones  that  are  already  there. 

Q.  How  important  is  it  politically  to  the 
United  States  to  have  Panama's  backing  for 
the  American  position  in  Central  America? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
think  we  will  find — you  may  have  noticed 
here  an  emerging  pattern  of  countries  that 
have  been  expressing  themselves  more  and 
more  openly  on,  one,  the  need  to  keep  the 
democratic  transformation  going  in  the 
area  and,  two,  their  concerns  about  the 
developments  in  Nicaragua  and  the  con- 
tinued pressures  from  Cuba.  You  had  here 
not  very  long  ago  a  representative  of  Costa 
Rica,  a  long-time  democracy,  a  neutral 
country  without  an  army,  saying  very  much 
the  same  thing. 

Q.  Is  Panama  expected  to  join  the  CDC 
[C4DC] — that  democratic  community  or 
something? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
don't  know.  I  think  there  have  been  some 
contacts  between  them  but  I  don't  think 
they  are  conclusive. 

Q.  Were  there  discussions  on  building 
up  Panamanian  Armed  Forces  to  improve 
their  security? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 
We  have  a — I  mean  not  beyond  the  existing 
military  cooperation  agreements  that  we 
have  which  provide  for  a  small  security 
assistance  program  and  military  training — 
IMET  it  is  so  called. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  some  detail  on  the 
discussions  about  El  Salvador,  and  particu- 
larly whether  the  Panamanian  President  was 
pleased  or  displeased  with  the  way  the  situ- 
ation has  been  evolving  there  since  the 
election? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  We 
did  not  have  a  detailed  discussion  of  El 
Salvador  with  him,  although  we  believe  that 
in  fact  given  his  emphasis  on  democracy 
and  creating  democratic  institutions  that  he 


would  share  our  view,  that  there  has  been 
indeed  progress. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 


Document  699 

Final  Act  of  the  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Countries  Interested  in  the 
Promotion  of  Democracy  in  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean,  San  Jose,  October  4, 
1982  (Extract)* 

Declaration  on  Democracy 
in  Central  America 

The  representatives  of  the  Governments 
of  the  Republics  of  Belize,  Colombia,  El 
Salvador,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Honduras,  Jamaica,  and  Costa  Rica,  and  the 
observer  representative  of  the  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  convinced  that 
direct  dialogue  among  democratic  coun- 
tries is  the  appropriate  way  to  review  the 
situation  in  their  states  and,  therefore,  to 
search  for  solutions  to  common  problems, 
met  in  San  Jose,  on  October  4,  1982,  .  .  . 


The  opening  session  was  held  in  San 
Jose  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was  attended  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica, 
Luis  Alberto  Monge,  who  delivered  the 
inaugural  address. 

In  order  to  have  a  moderator  for  the 
discussions,  the  meeting  of  Ministers  unani- 


6  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Decem- 
ber 1982,  pp.  69-70.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Belize,  who  concurrently 
held  the  Foreign  Minister  portfolio,  and  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  Colombia,  El  Salvador,  Hondu- 
ras, Jamaica,  and  Costa  Rica.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  Enders  attended  as  a 
special  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Panama  and  the  Dominican  Republic  designated 
special  observers.  The  Panamanian  observer  did 
not  sign  the  final  act.  The  omitted  portion  is  a  list 
of  those  in  attendance.  On  October  5,  1982,  at  the 
Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing,  Acting 
Spokesman  Romberg  stated,  in  reference  to  the 
declaration,  "The  Government  of  the  United 
States  believes  that  this  initiative  of  these  regional 
democracies  marks  an  important  step  forward  in 
the  promotion  of  representative  democracy  and 
the  resolution  of  regional  tensions  within  a  peace- 
ful framework.  We  hope  other  governments  in  the 
region  will  seriously  address  the  concepts  set 
forth  in  the  final  act  of  the  conference.  They 
provide  a  blueprint  for  peace  in  the  region." 
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mously  elected  Mr.  Fernando  Volio 
Jimenez,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Worship  of  Costa  Rica,  as  Chairman. 

The  participants  agreed  on  the  following 
points  as  the  final  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions: 

1.  They  expressed  their  conviction  that 
it  is  the  includible  task  of  governments  that 
have  been  legitimized  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  expressed  at  the  polls,  to  defend, 
promote,  and  develop  a  democratic,  repre- 
sentative, pluralistic,  and  participatory  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  time  has  come  to  define 
the  conditions  that  will  permit  the 
reestablishment  of  a  lasting  and  stable 
peace  in  Central  America; 

2.  They  recognized  the  challenges  fac- 
ing the  democratic  institutions  of  our  coun- 
tries, and  the  unavoidable  duty  to  face  them 
firmly; 

3.  They  likewise  recognized  that  it  is 
necessary  and  desirable  to  establish  or- 
ganizations to  help  maintain  and  improve 
democratic  institutions; 

4.  They  noted  that  democratic  institu- 
tions, in  addition  to  serving  as  a  means  of 
expressing  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
should  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of 
peace  and  solidarity  among  peoples  and  the 
promotion  of  economic  development,  free- 
dom, and  social  justice; 

5.  They  reaffirmed  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  respect  for  international  law 
and  treaties  as  the  basis  of  regional  cooper- 
ation and  security; 

6.  They  stated  that  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  democratic  institutions  requires 
respect  for  the  fundamental  values  of 
human  dignity  emanating  from  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  the  elimination  of  exist- 
ing conditions  of  social  injustice; 

7.  They  stressed  the  need  for  the  pre- 
vention and  solution  of  conflicts  between 
states  to  be  channeled  through  the  mecha- 
nisms for  peaceful  settlement  recognized  by 
international  law,  and  emphasized  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  governments  to  use  such  mecha- 
nisms to  if  necessary,  to  create  special 
mechanisms  to  achieve  that  end; 

8.  They  noted  that  the  current  world 
economic  crisis  produces  phenomena  such 
as  disproportionate  foreign  indebtedness,  a 
deterioration  of  the  international  financial 
system,  and  an  increasing  imbalance  in  the 
terms  of  trade  among  states; 

9.  They  considered  that  such  phenome- 
na  result   in    unemployment,    inflationary 


trends,  serious  financial  problems,  and  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  conflicts  which 
are  exploited  by  totalitarianism  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destabilizing  the  democratic  way  of 
life  and  government; 

10.  They  noted  the  objective  enunciated 
this  year  by  the  Chiefs  of  State  and  Govern- 
ment on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  President  of  Honduras,  Dr.  Roberto 
Suazo  Cordova,  on  January  27;  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Costa  Rica,  Mr.  Luis  Alberto 
Monge,  an  May  8;  of  the  President  of  Co- 
lombia, Dr.  Belisario  Betancur,  on  August 
7;  of  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Dr.  Salvador  Jorge  Blanco,  on 
August  16;  and  in  the  Joint  Communiques 
of  the  Presidents  of  Costa  Rica  and  El 
Salvador  of  June  17,  of  the  Presidents  of 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  of  June  10,  and 
of  the  Presidents  of  Costa  Rica  and  Panama, 
of  September  26,  of  this  same  year,  and  that 
such  objectives  point  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  the  achievement  of  peace, 
democracy,  security,  development,  free- 
dom, and  social  justice. 

They  Therefore  Declare: 

I:  Their  faith  in  and  support  for  the 
principles  of  representative,  pluralistic,  and 
participatory  democracy  which,  when  prop- 
erly understood,  constitute  a  way  of  life,  of 
thinking,  and  of  acting  which  can  accom- 
modate within  its  scope  different  social  and 
economic  systems  and  structures  having  a 
common  denominator,  which  is  respect  for 
life,  for  the  security  of  the  individual,  for 
freedom  of  thought,  and  for  freedom  of  the 
press,  as  well  as  the  right  to  work  and  to 
receive  proper  remuneration,  the  right  to 
fair  living  conditions,  to  the  free  exercise  of 
suffrage,  and  of  other  human,  civil,  politi- 
cal, economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights. 

11.  Their  concern  about  the  serious  de- 
terioration of  the  conditions  of  the  present 
international  economic  order  and  interna- 
tional financial  system,  which  gives  rise  to  a 
process  of  destabilization,  anguish,  and 
fear,  affecting,  in  particular,  those  countries 
that  have  a  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. In  this  regard,  they  appeal  to  the 
industrialized  democratic  countries  to  step 
up  their  cooperation  with  the  democratic 
countries  of  the  area  by  implementing  bold 
and  effective  initiatives  to  strengthen  the 
recovery  and  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment efforts  of  the  various  interested  coun- 
tries in  the  area.  As  part  of  this  cooperation, 
the  initiative  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  regard  to  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  is  especially  urgent  and  should 
be  encouraged  and  fully  implemented  as 
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soon  as  possible.  Likewise,  those  present 
recognize  the  economic  cooperation  and 
assistance  efforts  undertaken  by  the 
Governments  of  the  Nassau  Group:  Cana- 
da, Colombia,  Mexico,  the  United  States, 
and  Venezuela. 

They  support  current  efforts  towards 
subregional  economic  integration,  includ- 
ing the  Central  American  Common  Market 
and  the  Caribbean  Community  and  point 
out  the  urgency  of  updating  and  improving 
those  integration  processes  which  are  now 
in  trouble  in  order  to  place  them  in  an 
appropriate  political,  economic,  juridical, 
and  institutional  framework. 

III.  Their  conviction  that,  in  order  to 
promote  regional  peace  and  stability,  it  is 
necessary  to  support  domestic  political  un- 
derstandings that  will  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  democratic,  pluralistic,  and  par- 
ticipatory systems;  to  the  establishment  of 
mechanisms  for  a  continuing  multilateral 
dialogue;  to  absolute  respect  for  delimited 
and  demarcated  borders,  in  accordance 
with  existing  treaties,  compliance  with 
which  is  the  proper  way  to  prevent  border 
disputes  and  incidents,  observing,  whenev- 
er applicable,  traditional  lines  of  jurisdic- 
tion; to  respect  for  the  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  states;  to  the  rejection 
of  threats  or  the  use  of  force  tb  settle 
conflicts;  to  a  halt  to  the  arms  race;  and  to 
the  elimination,  on  the  basis  of  full  and 
effective  reciprocity,  of  the  external  factors 
which  hamper  the  consolidation  of  a  stable 
and  lasting  peace. 

In  order  to  attain  these  objectives,  it  is 
essential  that  every  country  within  and  with- 
out the  region  take  the  following  actions: 

a)  Create  and  maintain  truly  democratic 
government  institutions,  based  on  the  will 
of  the  people  as  expressed  in  free  and 
regular  elections,  and  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  government  is  responsible  to  the 
people  governed; 

b)  Respect  human  rights,  especially  the 
right  to  life  and  to  personal  integrity,  and 
the  fundamental  freedoms,  such  as  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  as  well  as  the  right  to  or- 
ganize political  parties,  labor  unions,  and 
other  groups  and  associations; 

c)  Promote  national  reconciliation 
where  there  have  been  deep  divisions  in 
society  through  the  broadening  of  opportu- 
nities for  participation  within  the  frame- 
work of  democratic  processes  and  institu- 
tions; 

d)  Respect  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  states,  and 
the  right  of  peoples  to  self-determination; 


e)  Prevent  the  use  of  their  territories  for 
the  support,  supply,  training,  or  command 
of  terrorist  or  subversive  elements  in  other 
states,  end  all  traffic  in  arms  and  supplies, 
and  refrain  from  providing  any  direct  or 
indirect  assistance  to  terrorist,  subversive, 
or  other  activities  aimed  at  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  governments  of  other  states; 

f)  Limit  arms  and  the  size  of  military  and 
security  forces  to  the  levels  that  are  strictly 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  national  defense; 

g)  Provide  for  international  surveillance 
and  supervision  of  all  ports  of  entry,  bor- 
ders, and  other  strategic  areas  under  recip- 
rocal and  fully  verifiable  arrangements; 

h)  On  the  basis  of  full  and  effective 
reciprocity,  withdraw  all  foreign  military 
and  security  advisers  and  forces  from  the 
Central  American  area,  and  ban  the  impor- 
tation of  heavy  weapons  of  manifest  offen- 
sive capability  through  guaranteed  means 
of  verification. 

The  preceding  actions  represent  the  es- 
sential framework  that  must  be  established 
in  each  State  in  order  to  promote  regional 
peace  and  stability. 

The  signing  countries  call  on  all  the 
peoples  and  governments  of  the  region  to 
embrace  and  implement  these  principles 
and  conditions  as  the  basis  for  the  improve- 
ment of  democracy  and  the  building  of  a 
lasting  peace. 

They  note  with  satisfaction  the  efforts 
being  made  in  that  direction,  and  deem  that 
the  achievement  of  these  objectives  may  be 
reached  more  fully  through  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  rule  of  law  and  the  organization 
of  election  processes  that  will  guarantee  full 
participation  of  the  people,  without  any 
discrimination  whatsoever. 

They  Resolve 

IV.  To  create  a  democratic  organization 
to  provide  development  assistance  and  ad- 
visory services  for  elections,  the  purpose  of 
which  organization  will  be  to  maintain  the 
electoral  system  and  to  develop,  strength- 
en, and  stimulate  its  utilization  in  the  inter- 
American  area,  providing  advice  to  coun- 
tries that  request  it  about  its  practice  and 
implementation.  The  organization  will  op- 
erate either  autonomously,  sponsored  by 
the  countries  represented  in  the  meeting 
and  by  other  interested  countries,  or  as  a 
section  or  branch  of  the  Inter-American 
Institute  of  Human  Rights,  since  suffrage  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  human  rights. 
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To  request  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Worship  of  Costa  Rica,  Mr.  Fer- 
nando Volio  Fernandez,  to  prepare  an  ap- 
propriate document,  containing  the  com- 
ments of  the  participants  in  this  meeting 
and  of  the  representatives  of  other  demo- 
cratic countries  and  to  circulate  it  among 
them  and  implement  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

V.  Lastly,  they  agree  to  participate  in  a 
Forum  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  will  be  to  contribute  to  the 
implementation  of  the  actions  and  the  at- 
tainment of  the  objectives  contained  in  this 
document,  and,  within  the  framework  of 
this  declaration,  to  study  the  regional  crisis 
and  analyze  the  various  peace  proposals  or 
initiatives  aimed  at  solving  it.  The  Forum 
may  be  broadened  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
collaboration  of  other  democratic  States. 

The  Forum  may  entrust  specific  tasks  to 
representatives  of  given  participating  coun- 
tries, who  will  report  on  the  results;  and  will 
transmit  the  final  act  of  this  meeting,  so  that 
comments  and  opinions  deemed  advisable, 
may  be  presented  to  the  Forum. 

The  representatives  requested  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship  of  Costa 
Rica,  on  behalf  of  the  participating  govern- 
ments, to  transmit  this  declaration  to  the 
governments  of  the  region  and  other  in- 
terested governments,  and  to  obtain  their 
views  on  the  principles  and  conditions  for 
peace  that  it  contains. 

They  agreed  to  convene  a  new  meeting 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
development  of  the  objectives  of  the  decla- 
ration. 

VII.  The  Plenary  Session  in  this  meeting 
of  Foreign  Ministers  noted  with  pleasure 
the  presence  of  Panama  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  observers. 

The  representatives  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Costa  Rica  for  the  courtesies  it 
extended  to  them,  which  made  possible  the 
successful  completion  of  their  delibera- 
tions. 

Signed  at  San  Jose,  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica,  on  October  4,  1982. 


Document  700 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
October  6,  1982? 

Meeting  With  Mexican 
President-Elect  de  la 
Madrid 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Meet- 
ings between  Presidents  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  have  taken  place  regularly 
since  the  Taft  administration  here  and  in 
the  postwar  period,  occasionally  in  the  in- 
terwar  period,  we  had  meetings  between 
Presidents-elect  of  Mexico  and  those  of  the 
United  States. 

And,  as  you  know,  President  Reagan  met 
with  President  Lopez  Portillo  prior  to  his 
inauguration  on  the  border  also.  And  this 
meeting  that  is  occurring  now  is  the  exact 
analog  of  that. 

The  schedule  that  Mort  referred  to  calls 
for  two  meetings  between  President  Reagan 
and  President-elect  de  la  Madrid  in  the 
Hotel  Coronado  in  San  Diego.  It's  going  to 
be  followed  by  a  luncheon. 

The  President  will  have  his  senior  ad- 
visors with  him.  He'll  also  have— on  the 
Mexican  side,  we  have  basically  a  group  of 
officials  closely  associated  with  de  la  Madrid 
in  the  campaign  there,  many  of  them  con- 
cerned with  foreign  affairs,  as  well,  of 
course,  as  their  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Now,  President  Reagan  has  given  a  very 
high  priority  to  creating  a  relationship  of 
confidence  and  cooperation  with  Mexico. 
It's  hard  to  think  of  two  countries  that  are 
more  interdependent  than  our  two.  And  he 
moved  very  early  in  his  border  meeting  and 
subsequently  Lopez  Portillo  was  the  first 
foreign  visitor  here.  He  came  to  Camp 
David.8  You'll  recall  subsequent  meetings. 


7  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  briefing,  which  was  held  in  the 
Briefing  Room  of  the  White  House  beginning  at 
11:24  a.m.,  was  conducted  on  background  by  a 
senior  administration  official.  Miguel  de  la  Madrid 
Hurtado  won  the  July  1982  Presidential  election 
in  Mexico.  He  took  office  on  December  1,  1982. 

8  Regarding  Lopez  Portillo's  visit  to  Washing- 
ton and  Camp  David,  June  8-9,  1981,  see  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1981,  documents 
689  and  690.  The  two  Presidents  also  attended 
the  International  Meeting  on  Cooperation  and 
Development  in  Cancun,  Mexico,  October  22-23, 
1981;  for  documentation  on  that  meeting,  see 
ibid.,  Chapter  5,  Part  F. 
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We've  had  an  exceptional  schedule  of  con- 
sultations in  meetings  between  high-level 
officials  on  both  sides. 

We  believe  that  some  real  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  18 
months  in  the  Mexican-United  States  rela- 
tionship. This  is  reflected  I  think  in  the 
statements  by  leaders  on  both  sides  with 
Mexican  President  Lopez  Portillo  talking 
about  the  respect  and  dignity  with  which 
Mexico  is  treated  and  regarded  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  have  had  many  consultations, 
but  some  important  differences  on  foreign 
policy  matters,  particularly  with  regard  to 
Central  America.  In  our  bilateral  relation- 
ship, there  have  been  significant  steps  for- 
ward. 

We  have  seen  the  energy  relationship 
between  the  two  countries,  which  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  suspicion  in  the  mid 
and  latter  part  of  the  1970's,  gradually 
move  forward  into  one  of  cooperation. 

We  have  not  solved  some  of  the  trading 
problems  that  exist  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  but  we  have  certainly  kept 
them  from  festering  and  important  negotia- 
tions are  underway  at  the  present  moment 
on  them. 

We  have  found  that  we  could  indeed 
consult  in  advance  in  a  friendly  and  sup- 
portive atmosphere  on  the  very  difficult 
question  of  immigration.  The  United  States 
did  so  prior  to  introducing  its  legislation 
which  is  now  in  the  last  stages  of  congres- 
sional action.  I  don't  want  to  say  that  we 
have  asked  for  or  obtained  a  Mexican  ap- 
proval of  that  immigration  legislation,  but 
Mexico  has  been  very  explicit,  as  I  noted 
President-elect  de  la  Madrid  was  the  other 
day  in  recognizing  the  United  States  right 
to  legislate  in  this  field  and  hoping  the 
United  States  would  make  sure  the  human 
rights  of  Mexican  workers  in  this  country 
are  protected  and  enhanced.  And,  indeed, 
that  is  an  important  part  of  the  legislation 
which  is  now  under  consideration  in  the 
Congress.  And,  of  course,  when  the  Mex- 
ican financial  crisis  broke  this  summer,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  reached  a  series 
of  very  important  agreements  which  were 
subsequently  enlarged  to  include  other 
countries.  I  think  they're  familiar  to  you, 
but  let  me  recall  them — a  $1.85  billion 
multinational  support  package  was  negoti- 
ated, half  of  it  contributed  by  the  United 
States;  a  $1  billion  advance  payment  on  oil 
purchases  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve was  negotiated,  as  well  as  a  $1  billion 
commodity  credit  corporation  line  of  cred- 
it^ 


9  Regarding  the  financial  agreements,  see  doc- 
ument 695. 


The  purpose  of  these  agreements  was  to 
provide  short-term  financing  for  Mexico 
while  it  is  giving  it  time  to  develop  a  stabili- 
zation plan  and  to  carry  forward  negotia- 
tions with  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
which  are  now  underway. 

We  are,  of  course,  not  a  party  to  those 
negotiations  with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  Overall,  we  think  that  the  out- 
look is  good  for  the  continuation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  kind  of  relationship  that  we 
and  the  Mexican  President  have  been  seek- 
ing. We  note  that  President-elect  de  la 
Madrid  just  a  couple  of  days  ago  on  Octo- 
ber 3d  had  to  say  that,  himself,  given  exist- 
ing good  will,  he  said  in  an  interview,  will- 
ingness to  treat  each  other  with  dignity  and 
cordiality,  mutually  beneficial  agreements 
can  be  reached  as,  indeed,  some  already 
have.  And  he  said  further  that  he  thought 
that  the  areas  of  conflict  between  our  two 
nations  receive  more  publicity  than  our 
areas  of  cooperation. 

This  meeting  is  not  a  meeting  to  get  into 
operational  matters,  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine policy,  to  negotiate  or  reach  agree- 
ments on  any  subject.  It  is  a  meeting  very 
much  like  the  one  that  occurred  18  months 
ago  for  the  two  men  to  get  to  know  each 
other,  to  talk  about  their  philosophy  of 
government,  problems,  and  the  possibilities 
they  see  in  the  future  for  each  country  both 
internally  and  externally.  Let  me  stop  there 
and  see  what  you  have  in  the  way  of  ques- 
tions. 

Q.  Are  any  Treasury  officials  going  in 
the  American  party  and  will  there  be  any- 
thing worked  out  in  terms  of  a  clearing- 
house between  the  peso  and  the  dollar  or 
any  actual  moves  in  that  direction? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No, 
as  I  say,  this  is — no  specialized  officials  are 
going  on  either  side.  The  Mexican  Presi- 
dent-elect is  just  that,  a  President-elect.  He 
is  not  there  to  negotiate  or  act  for  his 
government  on  operational  matters.  The 
officials  that  are  going  along  on  this  side 
are — in  addition  to  senior  White  House 
advisers — foreign  affairs  officials.  And  I 
note  that  those  that  are  accompanying  the 
President-elect  on  their  side  are  people  who 
come  from  the  party — the  PRI,  in  large 
measure — but  are  in  large  measure  con- 
cerned with  foreign  affairs. 

Q.  Will  you  elaborate  your  remark  that 
the  energy  relationship  has  improved? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  You 
may  recall  the  frictions  that  the  energy 
relationship  gave  rise  to  in  the  1970's — a 
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Mexican  concern  about  becoming  overde- 
pendent  on  the  United  States  market,  a 
feeling  that  on  the  part  of  Mexico  that 
possibly  it  would  be  subject  to  U.S.  pres- 
sures to  increase  its  production  of  energy 
beyond  what  it  would  wish  to  do;  and, 
indeed,  I  would  say  a  hypersensitivity  to  the 
question  overall.  I  think  it's  noteworthy  that 
in  May  of  this  year  the  United  States  and 
Mexico — I  am  sorry,  May  of  1981 — the 
United  States  and  Mexico  were  able  to 
move  very  fast  for  a  first  agreement  to 
purchase  for  our  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve organization  50,000  barrels  per  day  of 
Mexican  oil  for  stockpile — an  agreement 
which  I  think  is  suggestive  of  the  new 
emerging  relationship.  And  a  similar  agree- 
ment with  an  advance  payment  was  reached 
in  August,  as  you  know. 

Q.  You  are  not  saying  that  the  financial 
situation  that  is  so  desperate  now  is  not 
going  to  come  up? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No,  I 
would  expect  that  the  Mexican  President 
would  give  his  analysis  of  his  country's 
situation  in  the  financial  and  economic  area 
just  as  our  President  would  of  ours  and  that 
they  would  indeed  talk  about  it.  I  want  to 
distinguish  that  very  clearly  though  from 
the  suggestion  that  there  are  going  to  be 
any  negotiations  or  any  operational  matters 
or  indeed  any  attempt  to  set  policy  in  that 
area. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  any  chance  that  the 
U.S.  side  could  come  prepared  to  talk  about 
policy  options  for  the  future  after  de  la 
Madrid  takes  office? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
think  that  that  is  putting  it  in  a  too  opera- 
tional sense.  This  is  not  a  meeting  with  an 
agenda.  It  is  not  a  meeting  which  is  de- 
signed to  lay  out  matters  that  would  then  be 
decided  subsequently.  It  is  not  that  kind  of 
meeting  at  all.  The  President's  first  meeting 
with  Lopez  Portillo  was  not  that  kind  either. 

Q.  But  what  if  the  two  Presidents  could 
decide  that  they  might  want  to  do  some- 
thing later  on? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
as  I  say,  I  think  that  neither  anticipate  that  it 
will  be  that  kind  of  a  meeting. 

Q.  Will  the  President  of  the  United 
States  respond  with  his  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion? For  instance,  some  view  that  na- 
tionalizations and  the  extent  of  government 
involvement  in  the  economy  that  the  IMF  is 
concerned  about? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
would  be  very  surprised  if  the  U.S.  Presi- 


dent were  to  express  views  about  what 
Mexico  or  indeed  any  other  country 
wants — steps  it  wishes  to  take  in  its  internal 
policies. 

Q.  What  will  they  talk  about?  (Laughter) 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
think  they  will  talk  about  the  economic 
situation  in  both  countries.  Both  have  been 
in  a  recession.  The  United  States  is  coming 
out.  Mexico  is  going  into  a  period  of  stagna- 
tion. I  an>  sure  that  they  will  talk  about 
Central  America.  I  think  that  they  will  talk 
about  the  operation  of  the  world  financial 
and  economic  system  overall.  My  guess  is 
that  they  will  indeed  talk  about  the  major 
issues  that  are  the  ongoing  issues  in  the 
relationship — that  is  to  say  trade,  immigra- 
tion, fisheries,  border  questions.  But  they 
will  talk  about  them — if  they  do — in  terms 
of  a  very  general  outlook.  And  I  am  trying 
to  make  the  distinction  here  between  a 
policy  or  operational  option-choosing  ap- 
proach and  a  general  outlook. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  de  la  Madrid 
differs  from  Lopez  Portillo  politically,  to 
the  right,  to  the  left?  Where  is  he  in  there? 
Just  what  are  the — how  is  he — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
think  that  is  a  question  which  you  should 
address  to  Mexican  officials — 

Q.  Well,  we  must  have  some  idea.  I 
mean,  you  are  speaking  on  background. 
Could  you  just  tell  us — 

Senior  Administration  Official. — and 
ask  them  to  define  themselves. 

Q.  Sir,  we  have  heard  that  the  former 
Mexican  Ambassador,  Dr.  Margain,  who 
was  formally  secretariat  of  de  la  Hacienda — 
the  equivalent  of  our  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Right. 

Q.  — that  he  is  now  in  the  Senate  of 
Mexico.  Now  I  have  heard  from  reliable 
sources  that  he  ran  for  the  Senate  because 
Dr.  de  la  Madrid  wished  him  to  do  so.  Do 
you  know  if  he  will  accompany  the  Presi- 
dent-elect? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  He  is 
not  on  the  list  that  we  have  for  people 
accompanying  the  President-elect. 

Q.  What  is  the  immigration — 

Q.  Since  Mexico  is  now  the  largest  ex- 
porter of  oil  to  the  United  States — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  That 
is  right. 
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Q.  -r-outstripping  Saudi  Arabia  by  about 
2-to-l,  do  you  think  that  President  Reagan 
and  the  administration  wanting  to  keep 
those  Mexican  oil  supplies  going  will  pre- 
clude the  President's  options  in  the  Middle 
East? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Over 
the  last  year  Mexico  has  indeed  very  sub- 
stantially increased  its  exports  to  this  coun- 
try. To  some  minor  degree,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  that  was  the  result  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  agreement,  but  that  is 
only  really  quite  minor  since  the  total  now  is 
almost  20  times  greater  than  that.  It  has 
been  through  the  commercial  activities  of 
the  Mexican  oil  companies  and  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts.  And  Mexico  has  consist- 
ently priced  its  oil  and  provided  other  terms 
in  this  period  so  that  it  could  maintain  and 
increase  its  share  in  the  U.S.  market,  and  it's 
a  relationship  that  we  welcome.  But  it  is  a 
commercial  relationship. 

Q.  What  is  the  border  situation — immi- 
gration? 

Q.  And  the  link  with  the  current  legisla- 
tion, please,  sir. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Well, 
the  situation  with  regard  to  immigration  on 
the  border  is  that  the  transitive  undocu- 
mented persons  from  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  of  course,  continues.  It  is  a  matter  to 
which  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  is  directed 
in  a  number  of  ways.10  Let  me  recall  to  you 
briefly  the  major  things  that  the  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  bill  will  do. 

It  would,  on  the  one  hand,  impose  sanc- 
tions on  employers  in  the  United  States  that 
employ  persons  that  do  not  have  the  right 
to  work  in  the  United  States.  It  would  at  the 
same  time  create  an  amnesty  for  persons 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  as  un- 
documented workers  for  more  than  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  and  it  would  create  new 
ability  to  police  effectively  our  safety  and 
fair  wage  laws  as  they  apply  or  could  apply 
to  workers  that  have  been  undocumented  in 
the  past.  So  it's  a  mix  of  things.  In  addition 
to  that,  it  would  increase  by  20,000  the 
annual  immigration  quota  for  Mexico  and 
Canada. 


10  Immigration  reform  legislation  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  on  March  17,  1982,  by 
Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson  and  Representative 
Romano  L.  Mazzoli,  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  subcommittees  on  immigration  and  refu- 
gees, respectively.  The  Senate  version  (S.2222,  S. 
Rept.  97-485)  passed  the  Senate  on  August  17, 
1982.  The  House  version  (HR  7357,  H.  Rept.  97- 
890,  Parts  I  and  II)  died  when  the  House  was 
unable  to  complete  action  on  the  measure  before 
adjournment,  December  18,  1982. 


Q.  Which  is  what? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
Twenty  thousand. 

Q.  No.  It  was  increased  by  20,000. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes. 

Q.  In  Mexico? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  And 
Canada,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  count  for  the — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  It's 
20. 

Q.  Oh,  I  see. 

Q.  How  many — 

Q.  I  want  to  get  back  to  my  question  of 
before.  Is  it  the  administration's  view  that 
the  increase  in  Mexican  oil  exports  to  the 
United  States  improves  the  President's  flex- 
ibility and  options  in  the  Middle  East?  And 
if  so,  are  there  going  to  be  attempts  to 
continue  that — keeping  that  flow  at  a  high 
level? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Let 
me  take  the  question  on  the  other  side — is 
that  our  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil  has, 
in  fact,  decreased  sharply  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  1970's,  and  it  is  a  major  and 
significant  change  in  the  international  ener- 
gy picture  and  in  the  international  strategic 
picture.  It  does  clearly  give  more  options  to 
the  United  States,  less  vulnerability  than 
was  true  of  the  period  of  the  1970's.  I  would 
wish  to  say  that  this  is  something  that  the 
United  States  welcomes,  to  have  a  better 
balance  of  its  supply  relationships.  Obvi- 
ously, that's  an  object  of  policy  overall.  But 
it  is  the  market  that  has  produced  this. 

Q.  Is  the  administration  considering  any 
increase  or  addition  to  the  aid  that  we  have 
already  provided  to  Mexico  in  its  economic 
crisis?  And  if  so,  what  kinds  of  things  are 
you  considering? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  As  I 
say,  the  packages  worked  out  in  August 
were  packages  which  were  designed  to  cre- 
ate time  for  a  stabilization  plan  develop- 
ment and  negotiations  with  the  IMF.  Those 
are  going  on  now.  And  so  this  is  not  a 
subject  which  we  expect  to  be  dealt  with  at 
the  meeting  or  which  is  currently  under 
consideration. 

Q.  It's   not  under  consideration   now? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 
Those  packages  stand  and  they  are  de- 
signed to  give — they  were  designed  to  give 
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a  time  for  working  out  of  these  longer-term 
matters  and  negotiations. 

Q,  If  the  President-elect  should  ask  for 
some  further  aid  from  the  United  States, 
what  kinds  of  things — 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
You're  getting  into  very  hypothetical  ques- 
tions now.  I — 

Q.  Well,  let's  leave  the  first  part  off. 
What  kinds  of  things  could  the  administra- 
tion do  for  Mexico  further? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  As  I 
say,  there's  no— that's  not  a  current  policy 
issue,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  it 
will  become  one. 

Q.  What's  the  timetable  on  this  stabiliza- 
tion plan?  How  much  breathing  time  is 
there? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
packages  that  were  developed  in  August  are 
essentially  3-month  packages.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  precise  timing  is  all  that  signifi- 
cant because  they  were  clearly  rather  large 
sums  of  money,  which  were  designed  to 
provide  a  margin  in  between,  and  negotia- 
tions with  the  fund  discussions  are  actively 
underway  at  the  present  time. 

Q,  How  would  you  characterize  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Mexican  financial  crisis  on  bor- 
der businesses?  How  would  you  describe 
them? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
situation  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  has 
been  one  in  which  much  of  the  time  the 
Mexican  peso  has  been  judged  by  the  mar- 
ket to  be  over  valued.  And  that  has  meant 
that  there  was  a  very  strong  advantage  for 
Mexicans  to  come  to  make  purchases  in  the 
United  States,  a  particular  advantage.  And  a 
very  substantial  trade  of  that  kind  devel- 
oped. The  abrupt  change  in  the  value  of  the 
peso  and  the  controls  that  have  been  put  on 
have,  obviously,  eliminated  much  of  that 
business. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  impact  on  Ameri- 
can businesses  along  the  border? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Oh,  I 
think  it  has  been  one,  first,  of  very  substan- 
tial expansion  early  in  the  year,  and  very 
substantial  contraction  now. 

Q.  How  many  undocumented — 

Q.  You  made  a  big  point  of  saying  that 
the  United  States  is  not  involved  in  these 
IMF  negotiations.  Could  you  at  least  com- 
ment, in  a  general  way,  on  the  reports  that 
the  United  States  does  favor  certain  steps  to 
be  taken  by  Mexico 


Senior  Administration  Official.  No;  I 
do  not  want  to  comment  on  that. 

Q.  Does  the  United  States  believe  that — 

Senior  Administration  Official,  We 
are  not  involved  in  the  discussions  with  the 
IMF. 

Q.  Does  the  United  States  believe  the  de 
la  Madrid  government  will  be  more  recep- 
tive to  the  U.S.  position  on  the  Caribbean 

Basin? 

* 
Senior  Administration  Official.  We 
have  had  a  series  of  agreements  and  disa- 
greements on  the  Caribbean  Basin  as  a 
whole.  As  you  know,  we  are  joined  together 
in  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  Mexico  is 
part  of  it,  along  with  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  And  we 
have  agreed  on  the  essentiality  of  ad- 
dressing that.  Mexico  is  providing  assis- 
tance in  oil  purchases,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
financial  crisis,  is  continuing  to  do  that.  And 
recendy  that  was  reaffirmed. 

I  think  it  would  be  entirely  wrong  to 
speculate  at  all  on  positions  that  the  Presi- 
dent-elect would  take.  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
defining  those,  but,  largely,  after  he  takes 
office  in  the  same  manner  an  American 
President-elect  would. 

Q;  So  you  are  saying  that  it  is  unlikely 
the  President  will  get  any  indication  of  how 
de  la  Madrid  may  approach  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  or  problems  in  Central 
America? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  am 
not  saying  that.  I  am  saying  that  I  am  not 
speculating  on  that. 

Q,  Are  they  likely  just  to  survey  what  the 
situation  is,  and  leave  it  at  that  as  opposed 
to— 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  look  at  the  area.  I  am  sure 
they  will  talk  about  Central  America  and  the 
economic  and  political  and  security  prob- 
lems in  the  area.  I  am  sure  they  will. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Let 
us  take  two  more  questions. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  if  Lopez  Portillo's 
[and]  de  la  Madrid's  policies  with  regard  to 
Central  America  are  roughly  the  same? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  President-elect  of  Mexico 
has  defined  a — 

Q.  He  did  run  for  President,  right?  I  am 
assuming  he  put  out  some  position  on  it, 
right? 
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Senior  Administration  Official.  He 
ran  for  President.  And  his  own  statements 
to  the — I  think  that — I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  Central  America  played  a  very  substan- 
tial role  in  the  campaign.  But  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  statements  from  him  on  that. 
Mexico — let  me  say,  overall,  that  Mexican 
foreign  policy  has  a  very  broad  continuity  to 
it  from  administration  to  administration. 
And  I  am  sure  that  that  will  be  a  factor  in 
whatever  policy  he  defines.  But  I  think  it  is 
not  for  us  now  to  start  trying  to  say  what  his 
policy  is  before  he  has  defined  it,  and  then 
compare  it  with  earlier  ones. 

Q.  But  he  has  not  defined  a  position  on 
Central  America? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  He 
has — to  the  degree  I  can  recall  the  state- 
ments during  the  campaign,  they  were 
statements  which  were  very  supportive  of 
the  basic  Mexican  position  on  the  area.  Let 
me  put  it  the  other  way  around.  The  cam- 
paign did  not  signal  differences  in  this  area. 

Q.  You  said  the  traffic  of  illegal  im- 
migrants has  continued  since  the  deepening 
of  the  economic  crisis.  Has  it  worsened? 
And,  if  so,  by  how  much? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  It  is 
very  hard  to  get  a  fix  on  that.  There  were 
some  indications  of  a  larger  number  in 
August,  fragmentary  indications.  We  are 
not  absolutely  certain  whether  they  con- 
tinue or  not  at  the  present  time.  There 
probably  are — there  appear  to  be  somewhat 
larger  numbers.  But  it  is  not — it  is  very  hard 
to  tell,  because  you  are  dealing  only  with 
those  that  are  apprehended. 

Q.  How  about  the  Tijuana-San  Diego 
border?  Is  there  any  rough  estimate  of  how 
many  people  do  come  in? 


Senior   Administration    Official. 
that  particular  part  of  the  border? 


In 


Q,.  Yes. 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  may  be,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  current  attitude  toward 
them  coming  in? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  I 
think  I  have  here,  if  I  might  cite  to  you,  a 
quote  from  de  la  Madrid  on  that,  or  at  least 
a  statement  in  his  October  3d  interview  with 
John  Houston."  He  did  say  that  Mexico 
does  not  have  the  economic  ability  at  the 


present  time  to  provide  sufficient  employ- 
ment for  all  of  its  own  people,  and  that  the 
United  States  does  require  laborers  for 
work  that  its  own  citizens  do  not — 

Q.  Could  you  go  back  to,  "And  the 
United  States — " 

Senior  Administration  Official.  All 
right,  this  is  a  paraphrase. 

Q.  Yes,  I  understand. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
United  States  does  require  laborers  for 
work  that  its  own  citizens  do  not  wish  to 
undertake — said  that  there  is  a  structural 
imbalance  in  the  Mexican  economic  system 
which  provokes  migration.  And  it's  this 
imbalance  within  the  Mexican  economy 
which  must  be  addressed  according  to  Mr. 
de  la  Madrid  and  not  its  result,  the  illegal 
migration  problem. 

With  respect  to  the  illegal  migration 
problem,  two  countries  must  make  sure  that 
the  human  dignity  and  rights  of  these  work- 
ers are  respected.  The  United  States  has  the 
right  to  establish  its  own  immigration  poli- 
cy. President-elect  de  la  Madrid  expressed 
his  hope  for  a  humanitarian  policy.  This  is  a 
quote,  "So  that  the  Mexican  workers  can  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  equality  as  U.S.  workers." 

And,  indeed,  that  is  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill. 

Q.  What  is  Mexico's — what's  Mexico's 
unemployment  rate? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  It's 
very  hard  to  tell  because  the  underemploy- 
ment is  such  a  major  phenomenon  in  Mex- 
ico. But  it's  an  entirely — I  mean,  there's  no 
way  you  can  compare  their  situation  with 
the  United  States  with  slightly  less  than  10 
percent.  The  figures  simply  do  not  come 
out  on  the  same  basis.  On  that  basis — on  an 
underemployment  would  be  a  very  high 
figure  indeed. 

Q.  Secretary  Shultz  will  be  there  on — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
he  will. 

Q.  And  what  are  they  doing  in  Tijuana? 
Just  placing  a  reef  [-wreath] — is  that  the — 


Senior       Administration 
That's  correct. 


Official. 


11  The  interview  has  not  been  further  identi- 
fied. 


Q.  The  reef  [wreath]  where? 

Senior       Administration       Official. 
Benito  Juarez  Monument. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 
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Document  701 

Address  by  the  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador 
(Hinton)  Before  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador, 
October  29,  1982" 

The  System  of  Justice  in 
El  Salvador 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be 
speaking  once  again  at  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Fifteen  months  ago,  I 
spoke  to  you  in  my  initial  address  in  El 
Salvador  about  U.S.  policy  and  its  compata- 
bility  with  the  goals  so  eloquently  expressed 
in  the  armed  forces  proclamation  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1979. 

Today  I  want  to  stress  the  constancy  of 
American  policy,  to  assess  briefly  progress 
made  and  set-backs  borne  these  last  15 
months,  and  then  to  address  a  critical  issue 
which  in  my  opinion  requires  a  solution  if 
the  democratic  process  in  El  Salvador  is  not 
to  be  frustrated. 

The  aims  of  our  policy  remain  exactly  as 
I  outlined  them  to  you  on  July  31,  1981: 

— To  help  a  friendly  neighbor  defend 
itself  against  an  armed  insurrection  aided 
and  manipulated  by  Cuba; 

— To  help  resolve  the  structural  prob- 
lems which  beset  this  country; 

— To  help  the  people  to  decide  their  own 
destiny  through  the  electoral  process;  and 

— To  stimulate  political  reconciliation  in 
El  Salvador. 

In  these  past  15  months,  El  Salvador  and 
Salvadorans  have  come  a  long  way.  Al- 
though much  remains  to  be  done,  the  dem- 
ocratic process  is  working.  March  28,  1982, 
is  a  day  that  will  live  forever  in  all  of  our 
memories.13 

Fifteen  months  ago  in  discussing  the  war 
and  paying  deserved  tribute  to  your  armed 
forces,  I  urged  on  you  the  need  for  unity  in 
the  face  of  the  common  enemy.  Since  I 
spoke,  the  armed  forces,  in  defending  our 


12  Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  De- 
cember 1982,  pp.  68-69.  The  source  text  is  the 
text  as  prepared  for  delivery. 

13  The  reference  is  to  the  El  Salvador  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  elections  of  that  date. 


common  heritage  against  Marxist  subver- 
sives supported  by  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and 
others  of  similar  totalitarian  persuasion, 
have  incurred  over  4,000  additional  casual- 
ties. The  price  is  a  heavy  one,  but  El  Sal- 
vador's Army  is  slowly  but  surely  winning 
the  war. 

This  war  effort  is  now  supported  by  a 
government  of  national  unity.  Four  political 
parties  share  a  common  commitment  to  the 
objectives  of  President  Magana's  adminis- 
tration. As  spelled  out  in  the  Apeneca  pact, 
these  objectives  are  peace,  democratization, 
human  rights,  economic  recuperation,  con- 
solidation of  the  reforms,  confidence  and 
security,  and  the  improvement  of  El  Sal- 
vador's image  abroad.  The  United  States  is 
proud  to  be  cooperating  with  and  assisting 
a  government  dedicated  to  achievement  of 
such  aims. 

Much  is  required  for  success.  The  demo- 
cratic reform  process  so  stunningly  pro- 
gressing here,  despite  civil  conflict,  de- 
pends not  only  on  political  tolerance,  free- 
dom of  expression,  economic  recovery, 
commitment  to  social  justice,  and  resolute 
military  defense  but  also  on  civic  commit- 
ment to  make  the  rule  of  law  a  living  reality. 
It  is  not  enough  that  El  Salvador's  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  protect  individual  rights,  that 
El  Salvador  subscribes  to  a  long  list  of 
international  human  rights  conventions. 
The  reality  must  change  to  more  closely 
match  the  ideal. 

Reflecting  today  on  my  experiences  in  El 
Salvador,  I  would  no  doubt  be  well  advised 
to  talk  of  other  things — perhaps  to  talk  of 
the  economy,  of  the  private  sector's  deter- 
mined efforts  to  keep  working  despite  ev- 
erything, including  the  sad  practice  of  some 
Salvadorans  blowing  up  the  economic  infra- 
structure and  other  Salvadorans  keeping 
desperately  needed  capital  outside  the 
country;  of  what  I  consider  to  be,  in  war 
economy  conditions,  sound  governmental 
policy;  and  of  American  economic  assis- 
tance—over $230  million  this  year.  Or  per- 
haps I  should  analyze  basic  issues  posed  by 
enormous  population  pressure  and  rapid 
population  growth.  Another  subject,  for 
another  day,  might  be  reflections  on  educa- 
tional requirements  to  prepare  citizens  for 
their  critical  role  in  a  functioning  democra- 
cy. 

But,  for  better  or  worse,  today  I  want  to 
talk  of  a  subject  so  many  of  you,  because  of 
indifference  or  shame  or  fear  or  for  what 
other  reason  I  know  not,  leave  in  eloquent 
silence. 

Neither  internal  confidence  nor  external 
support  can  long  survive  here  in  the  ab- 
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sence  of  an  effective  system  of  criminal 
justice.  Until  all  are  protected  by  the  law, 
until  all  are  subject  to  the  law,  El  Salvador 
will  lack  a  fundamental  prerequisite  for  a 
healthy  society  and,  I  might  add,  for  a 
healthy  economy. 

In  the  first  2  weeks  of  this  month,  at  least 
68  humans  beings  were  murdered  in  El 
Salvador  under  circumstances  which  are 
familiar  to  everyone  here.  Every  day  we 
receive  new  reports  of  disappearances 
under  tragic  circumstances.  American  citi- 
zens in  El  Salvador  have  been  among  the 
murdered,  among  the  disappeared.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  much  of  the  world  is  predis- 
posed to  believe  the  worst  of  a  system  which 
almost  never  brings  to  justice  either  those 
who  perpetrate  these  acts  or  those  who 
order  them?  The  "Mafia"  must  be  stopped. 
Your  survival  depends  on  it.  The  guerrillas 
of  this  Mafia,  every  bit  as  much  as  the 
guerrillas  of  Morazan  and  Chalatenango, 
are  destroying  El  Salvador. 

The  battle  has  been  joined.  Both  the 
civilian  and  military  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  have  spoken  out 
unequivocally  against  the  abuses  of  basic 
human  rights.  They  have  backed  up  their 
words  with  action.  They  have  begun  the 
process  of  bringing  to  justice  those  who 
commit  crimes  under  whatever  banner — no 
matter  who  they  might  be. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  determined  ef- 
forts have  cut  the  number  of  deaths  attrib- 
utable to  political  violence  to  a  third  or  less 
of  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  current  levels  be 
considered  acceptable  by  any  civilized  per- 
son. 

Extremists  of  left  and  right  continue  to 
murder  wantonly,  apparently  basing  their 
despicable  actions  on  rumor,  ideological 
persuasion,  heresay,  and  personal  animosi- 
ty. Common  criminals  are  having  a  field 
day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  El  Salvador's 
political  agony  provides  cover  for  common 
thugs.  Everyone  here  knows  that  kid- 
napping for  criminal  gain  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  guise  of  political  action.  The 
problem  exists  at  every  step  of  the  criminal 
justice  process.  Who  among  you  is  not 
intimidated  by  it? 

Who  dares  to  speak  out  when  you  wit- 
ness a  person  being  dragged  off  by  "heavily 
armed  men  in  civilian  clothes"  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night?  Who  will  bear  witness  to 
murder?  Where  are  sufficiently  trained  de- 
tectives to  investigate  the  wave  of  crimes 
committed  daily? 

Are  there  anywhere  near  enough  proper- 
ly trained  and  rewarded  prosecutors  to  deal 


with  the  violence  in  the  society  as  to  make 
successful  prosecution  virtually  impossible 
for  any  but  a  self-confessed  criminal?  Are 
judges  sufficiently  protected  and  isolated  so 
as  to  assure  verdicts  based  neither  on  brib- 
ery nor  on  fear?  Can  the  prison  system 
absorb  and  control  those  who  should  be 
convicted? 

These  are  questions  with  which  all  civi- 
lized societies  must  deal,  but  it  is  sad  to  see 
a  society  in  which  the  answers  are  so  pain- 
fully and  consistently  inadequate. 

If  you  are  not  convinced  that  I  am  talking 
about  a  fundamental  and  critical  problem, 
consider  these  facts.  Since  1979  perhaps  as 
many  as  30,000  Salvadorans  have  been 
killed  illegally;  that  is,  not  in  battle.  Less 
than  1,500  cases  of  "crimes  against  the 
person" — that  is,  homicide,  assault,  and 
battery — have  been  prosecuted  before  your 
courts.  Most  striking  of  all,  there  have  been 
less  than  200  convictions  for  these  crimes. 

This  is  El  Salvador's  problem.  El  Sal- 
vador must  solve  it.  The  United  States  can 
do  some  things  to  help.  We,  for  instance, 
can  and  do  insist  on  our  legitimate  right  to 
assure  that  justice  is  done  in  the  case  of 
murdered  American  citizens.  We  hope  that 
successful  prosecution  of  these  crimes  will 
open  the  door  for  similar  success  in  crimes 
involving  Salvadoran  citizens.  That  is  why  I 
believe  that  the  successful  prosecution  of 
these  cases  is  just  as  essential  for  the  future 
of  the  Salvadoran  criminal  justice  system  as 
it  is  for  the  continuance  of  U.S.  assistance. 

To  further  this  cause,  we  can  provide  the 
technical  assistance  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  (FBI)  in  using  modern  in- 
vestigation techniques.  We  stand  ready  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  Government  and 
courts  of  El  Salvador  in  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Personally,  how- 
ever, I  believe  needed  assistance  could  bet- 
ter come  from  other  Latin  countries  where 
a  modernized  Napoleonic  Code  applies. 
But  all  will  come  to  naught  unless  the  will 
exists  in  this  country  to  make  it  happen, 
unless  the  will  exists  to  punish  those  who 
are  responsible,  regardless  of  their  station 
in  life. 

Finally,  as  the  representative  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  El  Salvador,  I  can  try  to  com- 
municate as  clearly  and  honestly  as  I  can  the 
sentiments  of  the  American  people,  the 
Congress,  and  the  administration  on  this 
subject.  The  message  is  simple:  El  Salvador 
must  have  substantial  progress  on  bringing 
the  murders  of  our  citizens,  including  those 
who  ordered  the  murders,  to  justice;  in 
advancing  human  rights;  and  controlling 
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the  abuses  of  some  elements  of  the  security 
forces.  If  not,  the  United  States,  despite  our 
other  interests  and  our  commitment  to  the 
struggle  against  communism,  could  be 
forced  to  deny  assistance  to  El  Salvador. 

Beyond  all  of  this,  a  more  effective  jus- 
tice system  is  essential  to  ending  the  war. 
Your  government  has  announced  that  it  is 
trying  to  develop  a  mechanism  whereby 
those  guerrillas  can  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  to  the  democratic  fold.  This  is  a 
supremely  difficult  task.  Years  of  destruc- 
tion and  killing  are  not  forgotten  overnight. 

We  in  the  United  States  know  this.  The 
bitterness  of  our  Civil  War,  which  left  over 
350,000  dead  and  almost  that  many  wound- 
ed, continued  for  the  better  part  of  a  centu- 
ry— even  with  unconditional  amnesty  and 
full  political  participation  for  virtually  every 
rebel. 

Nevertheless  the  fighting  here  will  end 
someday.  And  when  it  does,  those  who  lay 
down  their  arms  must  be  able  to  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  will  be  fairly  treat- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  proce- 
dures established  by  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  Salvadoran  people. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
you  some  words  spoken  by  a  man  at  the 
head  of  a  nation  wracked  by  armed  rebel- 
lion; a  man  who,  in  spite  of  his  loathing  for 
armed  force,  used  armed  force  to  suppress 
that  rebellion;  a  man  who  eventually  died  at 
the  hands  of  a  political  assassin. 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  chari- 
ty for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  ...  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  batde  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations."14 


14  The  reference  is  to  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's second  inaugural  address,  March  4,  1865. 


Document  702 

Address  by  the  Representative  at  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
(Middendorf)  Before  the  Committee  for  806 
and  807,  November  8,  1982" 

Programs  Underway  for 
the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative 

I  have  deeply  appreciated  the  work  which 
this  committee  has  done  on  behalf  of  main- 
taining an  open  market  in  the  United  States 
for  Latin  America  and  for  other  developing 
countries.  This  is  a  difficult  time  in  which  to 
be  a  free  trader.  There  is  always  a  great 
temptation  to  restrain  imports  in  an  effort 
to  protect  American  jobs  and  American 
production.  That  temptation  is  particularly 
strong  in  times  of  economic  difficulties.  But 
that  temptation,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  terrible 
illusion,  which  ends  by  costing  the  U.S. 
economy  far  more  in  terms  of  jobs,  produc- 
tivity, and  international  competitiveness 
than  we  gain. 

I  am  also  grateful  for  the  support  which 
this  committee  has  given  to  the  President's 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative.  Like  open  mar- 
ket policies  in  general,  the  trade  and  invest- 
ment proposals  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  ini- 
tiative appear  to  many  critics  to  involve 
considerable  costs.  We  have  tried  to  make 
clear  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  that 
the  long-term  benefits  of  strong  and  dy- 
namic economies  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
are  far  greater  to  the  U.S.  economy  than 
any  short-term  costs.  I  believe  that  that 
message  is  becoming  clearer  and  better 
understood,  and  I  am  optimistic  that  the 
Congress  will  take  the  action  necessary  this 
month  or  early  in  December  to  pass  the  two 
remaining  portions  of  the  initiative — name- 
ly the  one-way  free  trade  area  and  the 
investment  incentive. 

For  my  main  theme  tonight,  however,  I 
would  like  to  turn  to  a  somewhat  more 
heartening  subject  than  the  challenge  of 
fighting  protectionism.  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  a  part  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  initia- 


15  Source:  Current  Policy  No.  442,  November  8, 
1982,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of 
State;  also  printed  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
February  1983,  pp.  79-83.  The  address  was  given 
in  Washington.  Provisions  806  and  807  in  the  U.S. 
tariff  schedule  provide  that  goods  assembled 
abroad  from  U.S. -made  components  pay  duty 
only  on  the  value  of  the  assembly  and  not  on  the 
U.S.  components. 
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tive  which  has  received  very  little  public 
attention  but  which  nevertheless  is  func- 
tioning effectively  already.  Most  discussions 
of  the  initiative  focus  only  on  the  legislation 
which  we  have  presented  to  the  Congress. 
But  there  is  a  range  of  activities  already 
underway  in  this  administration  that  began 
under  authority  in  existing  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  discuss  these  programs 
with  you.  None  of  these  programs  is  of 
dramatic  or  startling  scope.  None  of  them 
will  turn  the  economies  of  the  region 
around  single-handedly.  However,  taken  as 
a  whole  there  is  already  a  significant  impact 
derived  from  the  initiative  in  supporting  the 
efforts  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  countries 
themselves. 

This  portion  of  the  initiative  under  prior 
legislation  involves  activities  by  every  in- 
terested agency  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It 
derives  from  a  strong  commitment  by  the 
President  and  his  individual  Cabinet  offi- 
cials to  devote  as  many  resources  as  possi- 
ble to  strengthening  each  agency's  pro- 
grams in  the  Caribbean  Basin  region.  Given 
the  extraordinarily  difficult  budgetary  con- 
straints that  all  government  agencies  face 
these  days,  the  scope  of  the  programs  which 
I  am  about  to  describe  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  personal  commitments 
of  top  Cabinet-level  officials  within  this 
administration. 

The  first  sector  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss  is  agriculture.  Agriculture  still 
forms  the  basis  of  most  of  this  region's 
economies,  but  output  has  been  growing 
slowly  recently  and  per  capita  food  produc- 
tion in  many  countries  has  been  declining. 
A  high  proportion  of  land  is  idle  or  badly 
used.  Services  to  the  agricultural  sector  are 
deficient.  In  general  agriculture  is  viewed 
by  many  as  an  unpromising  and  backward 
occupation.  There  is  thus  a  great  need  not 
only  for  expansion  of  production  but  also  a 
thoroughgoing  modernization.  Despite  the 
very  significant  programs  which  we  have 
had  in  the  region  for  years  through  the  U.S. 
AID  program,  much  remains  to  be  done.  A 
revitalization  of  the  agricultural  sector  is 
crucial  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  the  re- 
gion's growing  population,  as  well  as  to 
increase  export  earnings. 

To  an  important  extent,  many  of  these 
problems  can  be  traced  to  inappropriate 
government  policies  that  provided  inade- 
quate incentives  to  producers.  I  will  address 
this  policy  issue  later.  Technical  assistance 
is  also  crucial  to  improved  performance, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  has  put  together  a  substantial  pro- 
gram in  this  area. 


First,  USDA  is  promoting  an  increased 
regional  understanding  of  U.S.  agricultural 
health  and  sanitary  regulations.  This  in- 
cludes providing  technical  assistance  for 
inspection  procedures,  for  the  operation  of 
fumigation  facilities,  and  for  training  in 
enforcing  health  and  sanitary  regulations. 

Second,  USDA  is  offering  technical  assis- 
tance to  the  Caribbean  Basin  countries  to 
better  gear  their  agricultural  production  to 
the  standards  of  the  world  market.  This 
involves  assistance  on  how  to  achieve  ac- 
ceptable quality  standards,  procedures  for 
proper  labeling  and  testing,  and  techniques 
for  minimizing  losses  during  distribution 
and  storage. 

Third,  USDA  is  strengthening  agricul- 
tural research  and  technology  transfer 
through  institutions  within  the  Caribbean 
Basin  area  and  at  existing  facilities  in  the 
United  States.  Particularly  important  in  this 
regard  is  the  enhancement  of  the  Mayaguez 
Institute  for  Tropical  Agriculture  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Fourth,  USDA  has  begun  to  play  an 
important  role  in  facilitating  the  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  agribusiness  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  countries.  A  recently  established 
Agribusiness  Promotion  Council  will  advise 
USDA  on  particular  programs  to  insure  that 
projects  are  appropriately  designed  for  the 
individual  conditions  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  countries. 

Fifth,  USDA  will  assist  governments  on 
the  management  and  conservation  of  for- 
est, soil,  and  water  resources. 

Sixth,  USDA  is  ready  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  Caribbean  Basin  govern- 
ments or  private  institutions  to  develop  or 
improve  crop  credit  insurance  schemes. 
This  will  help  to  stimulate  farmers  to  use 
more  modern  technology  and  increase  pro- 
ductivity. 

Seventh,  USDA  is  establishing  an  agri- 
cultural information  center  for  U.S.  busi- 
ness. This  would  provide  a  single  source  for 
U.S.  traders  and  investors,  as  well  as  for 
Caribbean  Basin  exporters  to  obtain  neces- 
sary market  information  and  opportunities 
for  agricultural  investment. 

Another  very  interesting  effort  in  the 
agricultural  field  is  being  made  by  the  Peace 
Corps.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  some- 
times uniquely  placed  to  see  what  people 
with  fancier  titles  or  offices  might  miss.  The 
Peace  Corps  is  modifying  some  of  its  pro- 
grams and  training  to  help  volunteers  ana- 
lyze both  the  opportunities  and  the  prob- 
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lems  regarding  the  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion of  small-scale  agricultural  business. 
The  Peace  Corps  has  already  begun  to  train 
some  volunteers  to  perform  prefeasibility 
studies  and  help  develop  business  and  mar- 
keting plans  primarily  in,  but  not  limited  to, 
agribusiness. 

Interestingly,  the  Peace  Corps  training 
initiatives  pick  up  another  of  President  Rea- 
gan's themes — private  sector  involvement. 
The  training  of  volunteers  to  assist  in 
developing  better  business  planning  is  also 
underway  through  private  groups  and  in- 
creased cooperation  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  and  other 
governmental  organizations. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  industrial  area. 
Industrial  modernization  has  been  one  of 
the  top  priorities  of  countries  in  this  region 
for  years.  The  share  of  manufacturing  in 
gross  domestic  product  is  still  low — under 
20  percent  in  most  countries.  All  of  these 
countries  offer  small  internal  markets,  and 
most  firms  in  the  region  are  small  and 
inexperienced  in — perhaps  fearful  of — 
operating  in  larger  foreign  markets.  There 
is  a  significant  lack  of  such  crucial  manage- 
ment skills  as  marketing,  quality  control, 
and  financial  management.  And  yet  the 
region  also  has  very  significant  assets.  Most 
countries,  especially  in  the  English-speak- 
ing Caribbean,  have  a  high  level  of  social 
services  with  a  generally  well-educated 
healthy  labor  force. 

The  basic  infrastructure  in  most  coun- 
tries is  at  least  adequate,  although  there  are 
significant  maintenance  problems  and  con- 
siderable need  for  improvement.  Above  all, 
most  of  these  countries  have  leadership 
which  realizes  the  need  for  providing  an 
appropriate  policy  environment  and  incen- 
tives to  the  private  sector.  It  certainly  is  a 
clear  policy  priority  to  encourage  industrial 
growth  as  indispensable  to  absorb  the  high 
levels  of  unemployment  in  the  region  and 
to  generate  production  for  exports  to  turn 
the  balance-of-payments  crisis  around.  New 
investments  both  by  local  business  and  by 
foreign  investors  is  clearly  recognized  as  a 
critical  need  to  regenerate  and  expand  the 
productive  base  in  these  countries. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  in  March 
opened  its  Caribbean  Basin  Business  Infor- 
mation Center  to  provide  comprehensive 
economic  information  to  U.S.  business  rep- 
resentatives interested  in  dealing  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin.  The  response  of  the  U.S. 
business  community  has  been  dramatic;  lit- 
erally thousands  of  companies  have  asked 
for  guidance  on  trade  and  investment  op- 


portunities. Commerce  experts  are  pre- 
pared to  brief  U.S.  business  on  the  policies 
and  practices  of  Caribbean  Basin  countries 
and  provide  practical  advice  to  resolve  spe- 
cific problems  facing  U.S.  business  repre- 
sentatives. The  center  has  developed  a  wide 
network  of  contacts  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
in  both  the  government  and  private  sectors 
and  is  thus  well  placed  to  arrange  appropri- 
ate contacts  for  individual  U.S.  investors 
and  business  representatives.  Commerce 
also  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  referring 
companies  to  other  specialized  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment programs  focusing  on  business 
development  in  the  Caribbean  Basin.  The 
center  also  works  with  local  Department  of 
Commerce  district  offices  throughout  the 
United  States  in  arranging  seminars  on 
business  opportunities  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  area.  The  first  of  these  regional  semi- 
nars will  be  held  November  12  in  New 
Orleans.  It  will  include  a  comprehensive 
group  of  U.S.  Government  experts  and  rep- 
resentatives from  Caribbean  Basin  compa- 
nies. The  center  thus  offers  a  single  loca- 
tion for  comprehensive  and  efficient  serv- 
ices to  U.S.  business  representatives  to  find 
out  how  to  sell  their  products  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin,  how  to  invest  in  that  area,  and 
how  to  buy  from  the  region. 

Related  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's work  in  improving  the  information 
flow  to  U.S.  business  is  the  wider  govern- 
mental effort  to  help  countries  in  the  area 
improve  their  investment  climate.  Several 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government,  led  by  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
have  developed  a  worldwide  program  of 
bilateral  investment  treaties.  I  see  this  as  an 
important  and  highly  visible  way  to  improve 
the  investment  climate  in  developing  coun- 
tries. The  countries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
have  expressed  particularly  keen  interest  in 
the  program,  and  we  have  recently  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  Panama.  This 
treaty  is  designed  to  provide  a  clear  set  of 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  host  govern- 
ment, of  the  foreign  investor,  and  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  developed  a  prototype  or  model  treaty 
containing  the  following  key  elements: 

— Provisions  concerning  entry  and  dura- 
tion of  investment; 

— Treatment  for  established  U.S.  in- 
vestors which  is  no  less  favorable  than  that 
given  domestic  investors  and  other  foreign 
investors; 

— Prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  com- 
pensation in  the  event  of  nationalization; 

— Unrestricted  repatriation  and  other 
transfers  of  assets;  and 
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— Dispute  settlement  provisions. 

I  find  it  particularly  interesting  that  sev- 
eral European  governments  have  already  in 
place  a  set  of  similar  arrangements  and  are 
interested  in  expanding  this  network.  We 
may,  therefore,  be  on  the  threshold  of  a 
major  clarification  of  the  way  in  which  for- 
eign investors  are  expected  to  operate.  The 
treaty  program  insures  that  the  concerns  of 
all  parties  are  fully  taken  into  account.  I, 
therefore,  believe  that  the  investment  re- 
gime which  results  from  the  treaty  program 
will  be  a  lasting  one. 

To  date  we  have  signed  two  agreements 
with  Egypt  and  Panama.  So  we  have  a  lot  of 
work  ahead  of  us  before  my  hopes  for  this 
program  are  fully  realized.  However,  the 
advantages  that  flow  from  improved  and 
stable  investment  climates  are  increasingly 
recognized  by  developing  countries.  There 
is  growing  interest  in  this  program,  and  we 
are  ready  to  discuss  it  with  any  interested 
country. 

One  of  the  key  agencies  in  supporting 
U.S.  private  activities  in  developing  coun- 
tries has  been  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  (OPIC).  OPIC  is  very 
significantly  increasing  its  activities  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin.  Its  programs  offer  insur- 
ance to  U.S.  investors  operating  in  develop- 
ing countries  to  cover  political  risks — ex- 
propriation, war,  and  inconvertibility.  This 
is  the  core  of  OPIC's  activities  and  an 
important  incentive  for  investment  in  the 
region.  In  fiscal  years  (FY)  1981  and  1982, 
47  new  projects  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
were  insured  by  OPIC  for  a  total  of  $361 
million  of  new  project  investment. 

A  smaller  but  increasingly  important 
function  of  OPIC  has  been  finance,  includ- 
ing direct  loans  to  small  and  medium-sized 
joint  ventures.  In  FY  1981  and  1982,  OPIC 
supported  18  projects  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  for  a  total  of  $149  million  of  new 
project  financing.  In  FY  1982,  OPIC  also 
supported  16  investment  feasibility  studies 
in  eight  Caribbean  Basin  countries. 

Together  these  OPIC  programs  repre- 
sent more  than  a  doubling  of  what  OPIC 
was  doing  in  FY  1980.  And  I  expect  that 
these  activities  will  continue  to  increase  in 
the  coming  years. 

OPIC  has  also  been  particularly  active  in 
organizing  investment  missions  to  this  re- 
gion. The  missions  which  OPIC  led  to 
Jamaica  and  Haiti  in  late  1981  were  highly 
successful.  Another  mission  is  planned  for 
the  eastern  Caribbean  area  this  month,  in 
addition  to  followup  visits  to  Jamaica  and 


Haiti.  A  particularly  innovative  and  exciting 
program  is  the  investment  "telemission." 
Two  weeks  ago  OPIC  and  AID  cosponsored 
such  a  mission  for  the  Caribbean  area.  The 
mission  brought  together,  by  use  of  satellite 
television  links,  business  and  government 
representatives  from  several  cities  of  the 
United  States  with  their  counterparts  in  the 
English-speaking  Caribbean,  Haiti,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  resulting  lively 
discussion  of  investment  and  trade  oppor- 
tunities and  problems  promises  to  result  in 
some  interesting  and  significant  new  invest- 
ment flows. 

Finally,  OPIC  is  making  a  major  effort  to 
reach  out  into  the  business  community  rath- 
er than  just  respond  to  inquiries  coming 
into  its  office.  OPIC  has  instituted  a  number 
of  procedures  to  improve  the  information 
flow  to  U.S.  businesses  about  its  programs 
and  the  opportunities  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  also  active  in 
this  region.  The  top  management  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  (Eximbank)  has  enthu- 
siastically supported  the  Caribbean  Basin 
initiative  and  strengthened  the  focus  of  the 
bank  onto  this  region.  In  FY  1981,  $555 
million  in  credits,  insurance,  and  guaran- 
tees were  committed  by  Eximbank  to  Carib- 
bean Basin  purchasers  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services.  The  bank  hopes  to  improve  this 
performance  significantly  over  the  next  few 
years,  keeping  in  mind  of  course  its  statuto- 
ry constraint  of  operating  only  where  there 
is  reasonable  prospect  of  repayment.  The 
bank  also  is  expanding  its  guaranty  facilities 
for  short-term  credits  to  local  commercial 
banks  in  credit- worthy  markets. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  an  area  in  which  work 
is  underway,  but  in  which  we  have  not  yet 
developed  a  specific  program.  This  is  the 
area  of  transportation.  Virtually  everyone 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  agrees  that  improved  accessi- 
bility for  people  and  goods  is  an  extremely 
important  element.  We  have  found  this  to 
be  a  particularly  difficult  area  in  which  to 
devise  solutions  to  the  problems  we  know 
exist.  To  oversimplify  the  problem  some- 
what, it  appears  that  this  is  one  of  those 
vicious  circles.  Costs  are  high  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  area  partly  because  traffic 
volumes  are  relatively  small  and  routes  are 
fragmented,  while  the  high-cost  transport 
system  discourages  the  development  of 
more  efficient  operations  and  greater  vol- 
ume. How  to  break  this  vicious  circle  is  still 
a  major  unresolved  question,  and  it  is  a 
prominent  item  on  our  future  agenda. 

As  a  first  step,  we  are  trying  to  define 
more  precisely  what  the  problems  and  con- 
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straints  are.  In  a  meeting  arranged  by  Car- 
ibbean/Central American  Action  with  ship- 
pers early  this  year,  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that— contrary  to  some  of  our  own 
expectations— capacity  is  not  a  problem, 
even  assuming  significant  growth  in  trade 
over  the  next  few  years.  The  problems  in 
this  low-volume/high-tariff  situation  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  structure  of  routes,  in  the 
operation  of  port  facilities,  and  possibly  in 
marketing.  We  are  planning  a  similar  diag- 
nostic meeting  with  the  airlines,  and  we  are 
in  contact  with  other  institutions  which  have 
been  working  on  this  issue,  including,  in- 
terestingly enough,  CARICOM  (the  Carib- 
bean Common  Market)  and  the  European 
Community.  We  are  also  analyzing  com- 
ments on  transportation  problems  which 
AID  officers  and  others  in  the  field  have 
reported. 

AID  has  long  had  important  programs  in 
the  basin  area.  But  the  overall  approach  of 
our  economic  assistance  policy  toward  the 
region  has  changed  in  three  very  significant 
ways. 

First,  the  Caribbean  Basin  has  clearly 
become  a  higher  priority  in  our  global  eco- 
nomic assistance  program,  and  the  level  of 
our  program  to  the  region  has  just  about 
doubled  since  FY  1980.  In  that  year  (FY 
1980),  our  programs  to  the  Caribbean 
Basin  added  up  to  $324  million.  In  FY 
1982,  our  regular  programs  amounted  to 
$475  million,  to  which  we  added  $350  mil- 
lion in  the  special  supplemental  for  a  total 
of  $825  million.  For  FY  1983  we  are  re- 
questing about  $665  million  for  the  region, 
and  we  are  anticipating  future  programs  for 
FY  1984  and  beyond  at  roughly  that  order 
of  magnitude,  although  I  must  caution  that 
final  decisions  on  those  budgets  have  not 
yet  been  taken. 

Second,  AID  is  paying  much  greater  at- 
tention to  economic  policy  issues  in  its 
assistance  programs.  AID  is  upgrading  its 
economic  analysis  capabilities  and  is  work- 
ing to  maintain  a  close  dialogue  with  Basin 
governments  on  key  policy  issues  and  to 
assist  them  in  implementing  reforms.  Be- 
cause of  their  impact  on  private  sector  activ- 
ity, government  policies  in  such  areas  as 
agricultural  pricing  and  exchange  rates  are 
extremely  important  to  overall  economic 
performance. 

Third,  a  very  significant  change  has  been 
an  increased  emphasis  on  private  sector 
support.  This  is  a  broad-based  change,  but  I 
would  like  to  cite  several  specific  and  in- 
novative programs  as  illustrative  of  our 
overall  efforts.  Costa  Rica's  Agro-Industrial 


and  Export  Bank — called  BANEX  for 
short — is  one  striking  example.  AID's  $10 
million  loan  commitment  last  year  was  a 
crucial  factor  in  bringing  this  institution 
about.  It  is  new  and  quite  small  but  surpris- 
ingly successful  already.  It  provides  an  in- 
tegrated program  of  credit,  export  manage- 
ment assistance,  and  export-oriented  bank- 
ing services  for  producers  and  traders  of 
nontraditional  Costa  Rican  exports. 

Two  things  about  this  project  are  partic- 
ularly significant  in  my  mind.  First,  this  is  a 
privately  owned  bank  in  Costa  Rica's  state- 
owned  banking  system — conceived,  imple- 
mented, and  managed  by  the  Costa  Rican 
private  sector.  It  has  shown  a  degree  of 
innovation,  risk  taking,  and  sound  manage- 
ment which  is  an  important  example  to  the 
whole  Costa  Rican  economy — and  perhaps 
to  the  region  as  a  whole — about  what  the 
private  sector  can  accomplish  even  in  very 
difficult  economic  circumstances.  Secondly, 
the  institution  is  dedicated  not  just  to  sup- 
porting existing  exporters  but  to  develop- 
ing new  nontraditional  export  lines — that 
means  searching  out  potential  export  prod- 
ucts, finding  markets,  establishing  distribu- 
tion channels,  and  insuring  product  quality 
standards  and  reliable  delivery  systems. 
This  comprehensive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  export  promotion  is  another  way  in 
which  this  institution  is  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  Costa  Rican  and  regional  econo- 
my. 

So  as  not  to  take  up  too  much  of  your 
time,  let  me  tick  off  a  few  other  innovative 
AID  projects  which  are  underway  or  in  the 
planning  stages  and  which  are  specifically 
directed  at  the  private  sector: 

— A  loan  to  establish  the  Caribbean  Agri- 
cultural Trading  Company,  an  inter-island 
marketing  project  which  will  stimulate  in- 
creased trade  and  agricultural  production 
in  the  eastern  Caribbean; 

— A  loan  to  establish  a  new,  privately 
owned  development  finance  company  in 
Haiti; 

— A  loan  to  Jamaica  to  provide  invest- 
ment funds  for  equity  and  debt  financing 
for  medium-size  agroindustrial  and  manu- 
facturing enterprises; 

— Grants  to  establish  a  Caribbean  Basin 
information  network  as  well  as  to  support 
an  emerging  twin-chamber  program  where- 
by U.S.  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  linked 
to  business  associations  in  the  basin  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  trade 
and  investment  opportunities; 

— A  loan  to  establish  a  regional  develop- 
ment bank  in  the  eastern  Caribbean;  and 
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— Joint  OPIC-AID  support  for  a  market- 
ing campaign  and  investment  missions  to 
increase  the  awareness  of  the  U.S.  business 
community  about  investment  opportunities 
in  the  Caribbean. 

Let  me  say  just  a  few  words  about  the 
role  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  within  the  Caribbean  Basin  initia- 
tive. We  all  recognize  that  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  are  important  com- 
ponents of  the  U.S.  presence  in  the  Carib- 
bean area.  Clearly  we  need  to  insure  that 
the  economic  development  of  the  U.S.  pos- 
sessions is  enhanced  by  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  Caribbean  region,  and  we  welcome  the 
contribution  that  these  possessions  are 
making  to  implementation  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  in  close 
consultation  with  the  Governments  of  Puer- 
to Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  about 
the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative  and  their  role 
in  it.  Suggestions  made  by  these  govern- 
ments have  been  taken  into  account  in 
designing  Caribbean  Basin  initiative  pro- 
posals and  legislation. 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
will  play  a  major  role  in  technical  assistance, 
private  sector  development,  and  transpor- 
tation within  the  Caribbean  region.  In  fact, 
we  see  these  areas  as  a  focal  point  for 
assistance  to  the  whole  region.  Several  ways 
in  which  this  can  occur  are  as  follows: 

— Strengthening  the  Tropical  Agricul- 
tural Research  Center  in  Mayaguez,  Puerto 
Rico; 

— Funding  for  an  Eastern  Caribbean 
Center  for  Educational,  Cultural,  Techni- 
cal, and  Scientific  Interchange  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Virgin  Islands; 

— Use  of  Puerto  Rican  and  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  facilities,  personnel,  and  firms  in 
technical  assistance  programs  and  develop- 
ment projects;  and 

— Expansion  of  airports  in  the  U.S.  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  other  measures  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  as  a  transportation  hub  for 
the  Caribbean  region. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Puerto 
Rico  is  already  active  in  promoting  closer 
links  with  other  Caribbean  Basin  countries. 
Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  broad-rang- 
ing programs  of  technical  cooperation  with 
Jamaica  and  with  St.  Lucia. 

Let  me  conclude  by  describing  to  you  a 
general  interagency  effort,  led  by  AID,  to 


devise  an  overall  strategy  in  support  of  the 
private  sector  for  each  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  countries.  The  object  of  the  exercise 
is  to  develop  concrete  plans  to  promote  a 
more  dynamic  and  productive  private  sec- 
tor. Our  efforts  are  primarily  within  the 
U.S.  Government,  but  we  are  consulting 
closely  with  the  U.S.  private  sector  and  with 
representatives  of  interested  governments 
and  private  sectors  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
region. 

The  general  approach  is  first  to  assess 
which  areas  in  each  country  offer  the  great- 
est potential  for  augmenting  production  for 
local  consumption  and  for  exports  and, 
secondly,  to  identify  constraints  in  moving 
toward  this  goal.  We  assume  that  major 
constraints  in  most  cases  will  be  such  in- 
tangibles as  management  experience  and 
marketing  knowhow,  particularly  in  the  ex- 
port sector.  But  there  are  likely  to  be  also 
some  very  specific  problems  in  the  areas  of 
financing  and  infrastructure.  Finally,  we 
also  will  want  to  identify  specific  disincen- 
tives, including  those  derived  from  govern- 
mental policies. 

Out  of  this  assessment  of  potential  and 
constraints,  we  plan  to  devise  a  long-term 
strategy  to  promote  a  productive  private 
sector.  This  would  involve  actions  by  the 
local  business  community,  by  local  govern- 
ments, by  U.S.  Government  agencies,  and 
by  the  U.S.  private  sector.  Some  of  the 
devices  that  might  be  useful  in  our  joint 
efforts  would  be: 

— Efficient  investment  promotion  offices 
and  missions; 

— Seminars,  training,  and  other  human 
resources  development; 

— Improved  marketing  networks; 

— Trading  companies;  and 

— Technology  transfer  programs. 

What  I  have  tried  to  show  is  that  there  is 
already  underway  within  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment a  large,  although  quiet,  effort  to  help 
the  people  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  turn 
their  countries  into  dynamic  and  productive 
economies  offering  tangible  hope  for  pros- 
perity and  political  stability.  Much  remains 
to  be  done.  And  there  are  probably  new 
issues  and  new  areas  that  are  still  out  there 
waiting  to  challenge  us.  But  the  effort  has 
begun  even  while  we  are  still  seeking  con- 
gressional approval  for  the  major  trade  and 
investment  incentives  embodied  in  the 
legislation. 

Obviously  our  success  is  dependent  on 
you,  the  private  sector.  We  can  help  provide 
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information,  encourage  more  rational  eco- 
nomic policies  by  the  Caribbean  Basin 
governments,  and  provide  some  incentives 
and  assistance  through  our  various  U.S. 
Government  programs  and  through  the 
trade  and  investment  programs  which  are 
awaiting  congressional  action.  But  all  of  this 
is  just  support  for  what  you,  the  private 
sector,  can  do. 

There  is  a  growing  wave  of  interest  with- 
in the  U.S.  private  sector  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  region.  Some  of  the  most  impressive 
people  of  the  U.S.  business  community 
have  devoted  large  amounts  of  their  high- 
value  time  to  supporting  the  initiative  and 
to  helping  turn  the  economies  of  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  around.  I  need  only  mention  the 
establishment  of  such  institutions  as  the 
U.S.  Business  Committee  on  Jamaica,  Car- 
ibbean/Central American  Action,  and  the 
CBI  Coalition.  Existing  organizations  such 
as  the  Council  of  the  Americas,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Latin 
America  have  also  been  generous  in  their 
support.  And  I  want  to  emphasize  my  grati- 
tude for  the  efforts  that  this  committee  has 
made  in  support  of  expanding  trade  and 
investment  with  the  Caribbean  Basin  and 
other  developing  regions  of  the  world. 

I  ask  you  to  intensify  those  efforts.  I  think 
the  opportunities  are  there  and  will  in- 
crease. The  payoff — in  terms  of  promoting 
the  U.S.  national  interest,  as  well  as  the 
individual  interest  of  private  business — will 
be  substantial. 


Document  703 

Transcript  of  a  White  House  Press  Briefing, 
San  Jose,  December  3,  1982™ 

Meeting  With  Salvadoran 
President  Magana 

Mr.  Speakes.  Let  me  have  your  attention 
please.  We  are  about  to  begin  the  back- 
ground on  the  meeting  with  the  President 


16  Source:  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  This  was  a  background  briefing  con- 
ducted by  senior  administration  officials  in  the 
Hotel  Irazu  beginning  at  8:55  p.m.  President 
Reagan  was  in  Costa  Rica  as  part  of  his  trip  to 
Latin  America,  November  30  to  December  4, 
1982.  For  a  Department  of  State  press  briefing  on 
this  trip,  December  6,  1982,  see  document  620. 


of  El  Salvador.  It  will  be  on  background, 
attributed  to  a  senior  American  official,  and 
following  this  briefing  we  will  have  the  joint 
communique,  which  is  a  page  and  a  half, 
single-spaced.  It  will  be  available  for  you  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  briefing. 

Also  one  other  announcement.  There  is 
a  good  possibility  that  we  will  be  able  to  go 
back  to  our  original  schedule  for  tomorrow 
using  helicopters.  If  that  takes  place  you  will 
get  a  notice  under  your  door  later  tonight. 
Otherwise  plan  to  follow  the  revised  sched- 
ule. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Good 
evening.  The  President  and  President 
Magana  of  El  Salvador  met  together  for 
about  45  minutes  tonight;  Secretary  Shultz, 
their  Foreign  Minister  Fidel  Chavez  Mena 
also  present. 

President  Reagan  expressed  strong  sup- 
port for  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Salvadoran  Government  to  introduce  dem- 
ocratic institutions,  continued  land  reforms, 
and  human  rights  abuses.  He  also  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  ongoing  effort  at 
containing  the  insurgency.  The  Salvadoran 
President  gave  a  detailed  description  of  the 
human  rights  situation  in  his  country  and 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  bring 
human  rights  abuses  under  control — prog- 
ress that  has  been  made.  He  also  gave  an 
account  of  the  military  situation  currently, 
including  the  action  which  is  taking  place, 
the  government  offensive  in  the  eastern 
province  of  La  Union,  and  he  dwelled  at 
some  length  on  the  difficult  economic  situa- 
tion that  had  been  brought  about  by  world- 
wide recession  and  also  by  the  effects  of  the 
insurgency,  indicating  that  there  were  a 
number  of  entrepreneurs  and  factories  that 
were  ready  to  start  production  again  but 
that  the  lack  of  foreign  exchange  made  it 
very  difficult  to  do  so  in  many  cases  because 
much  of  Salvadoran  industry  is  dependent 
upon  imported  materials  to  process. 

The  President  stated  his  interest  in  see- 
ing that  the — those  responsible  for  the  mur- 
ders of  United  States  citizens  in  El  Sal- 
vador— churchwomen  and  the  two  Ameri- 
can land  reform  workers — those  responsi- 
ble for  those  murders  be  brought  to  justice 
promptly  and  effectively. 

The  two  leaders  also  discussed  the  gen- 
eral situation  in  Central  America,  the  effect 
of  continued  substantial  arms  deliveries  to 
the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador  from  Nicara- 
gua being  an  important — indeed  decisive 
factor  in  the  continuation  of  the  insurgency. 
It  was  a  very  warm  meeting  and  we  will  have 
for  you  in  Spanish  and  in  English  a  short 
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communique  of  about  a  page  and  a  half 
which  is  issued  by  the  two  Presidents  fol- 
lowing their  talk. 

Questions. 

Q.  Are  we  going  to  renew  our  military 
aid?  I  mean,  was  the  President  satisfied  with 
the  statements  on  human  rights? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
question  is,  are  we  going  to  renew  our 
military  aid?  Was  the  President  satisfied  on 
human  rights?  The  questions  involved  in 
certification  were  discussed  in  detail,  how- 
ever no  conclusion  was  reached  on  them. 
The  certification  itself,  as  you  know,  is  due 
in  January.  The  United  States  has  an  ongo- 
ing program  of  military  assistance.  In  order 
to  continue  it,  it  must  certify  every  180  days 
on  four  subjects  which  I  think  are  familiar  to 
many  of  you.  Those  subjects  were  discussed 
but  no  conclusion  was  reached. 

Q.  Well,  the  President  certainly  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  was  favorably  inclined. 
He  said  that  based  on  everything  he  has 
heard,  they  would  certainly  be  satisfied — 
certified. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
President,  as  I  say,  expressed  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Salvadoran  efforts  to  introduce 
democratic  institutions  and  carry  on  the 
reforms,  bringing  human  rights  abuses 
under  control.  This  was  not  a  certification 
excercise  per  se. 

Q.  When  the  President  indicated  his  in- 
terest in  having  the  murderers  of  American 
citizens  brought  to  justice,  did  the  President 
of  El  Salvador  indicate  that  any  progress 
had  been  made  in  those  cases? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
question  was,  did  the  President  of  El  Sal- 
vador indicate  that  any  progress  had  been 
made  in  bringing  to  justice  the  murderers 
of  American  citizens  in  El  Salvador?  Presi- 
dent Magana  referred  to  the  start  of  the  trial 
of  those  accused  of  murdering  the  four 
American  churchwomen  as  evidence  of 
progress,  the  fact  that  two  guardsmen  are  to 
be  tried  also  for  the  murder  of  the  two 
American  land  reform  workers. 

He  did  note,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
Lieutenant  Lopez  Siprian,  believed,  alleged 
to  be  the  intellectual  author  of  the  murder 
of  the  AIFLD  workers,  that  the  Salvadorian 
court  had  set  that  aside  and,  indeed,  dis- 
missed the  case  against  him,  an  action 
which  occurred  yesterday. 

The  President  told  us  that  there  were,  in 
fact,  other  remedies  that  could  be  looked  at 


under  Salvadorian  law.  He  made,  however, 
no  final  prediction  as  to  how  this  case  could 
be  handled,  other  than  that  it  would  be 
continued. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  President  promised 
to  bring  to  justice  prompdy  and  effectively 
those  who  have  done  wrong  things.  Do  you 
recall  how  long  ago  it  was  that  the  four 
churchwomen  were  murdered? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
four  churchwomen  were  murdered  on  De- 
cember 2  of  1980.  The  investigation  which 
finally  broke  the  case  was  done  outside  the 
normal  legal  system  and  it  concluded  in 
February  of  1982  as  a  result  of  a  special 
three-man  commission  named  by  the  armed 

forces. 

f 
Since  that  time,  the  entire  basis  of  evi- 
dence, all  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
has  been  redone,  as  required  under  Salva- 
doran law,  by  the  prosecuting  judge  and  the 
case  prepared  and  is  now  being  tried. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  money  we  already 
know  about,  in  response  to  President 
Magana' s  appeal  for  help  in  foreign  ex- 
change to  his  factories  that  are  just  waiting 
to  begin  production,  did  we  make  any  new 
promises  of  bridging  loans,  perhaps,  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  new  aid? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 
The  need  was  oudined,  but  no  remedies 
were  proposed  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  If  I  may,  did  President  Reagan  sug- 
gest that  he  would  take  a  look  at  this  request 
or  this  need? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  One 
of  the  issues  which  the  economy  of  El 
Salvador  faces  is  the  fact  that  the  Common 
Market,  Central  American  Common  Mar- 
ket, which  groups  a  number  of  countries  in 
this  area  and  which  has  proved  to  be  quite 
successful  in  promoting  trade  and  industry, 
is  not  functioning.17  Its  clearing  mechanism 
has  not  been  working  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half  as  a  result  of  the  disruptions  caused  by 
the  Salvadorian  war,  by  the  actions  of  Nica- 
ragua and  a  number  of  other  factors. 

One  of  the  questions  raised  was  how 
could    this    Common    Market    be — going 


17  On  December  13,  1960,  representatives  of 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicara- 
gua signed  a  general  treaty  on  Central  American 
economic  integration  in  Managua,  Nicaragua. 
The  treaty  entered  into  force,  June  3,  1961.  Costa 
Rica  subsequendy  adhered  to  the  agreement.  For 
documentation,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,  1961,  pp.  268-278. 
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again.  Nobody  has  a  clear  answer  to  that. 
But  I  think  it's  an  indication  of  one  direc- 
tion in  which  we'll  all  have  to  look. 

Q.  Could  I  ask  you  whether  President 
Magana  requested  economic  aid — 

Senior  Administration  Official.  No. 
No,  no. 

Q.  —or  military  aid  you  describe. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  He 
described  the  economic  situation  as  very 
serious,  all  the  more  serious  because,  in 
fact,  there  were  the  means  to  get  the  econo- 
my started  again  if  we  could  find  some 
release  of  the  foreign  exchange  constraint. 

Q.  Most  of  us  haven't  seen  the  pool 
report  of  the  President's  remarks  yet. 
Would  you  amplify  a  little  bit  more  about 
what  his  thinking  is  on  the  recertification?  Is 
he,  in  other  words,  prepared  under  current 
evidence  to  go  ahead  with  this?  And  if  so, 
does  that — I  mean,  is  that  what  he  said  or  is 
that  what  he  meant?  Does  that  mean  that 
unless  things  deteriorate  further  he  will 
seek  recertification?  Or  is  he  genuinely 
awaiting  more  evidence  and  is  undecided? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
question  was  is  the  President  saying  that  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  evidence  that  has  been 
presented  to  him  on  certification  and  he's 
prepared  to  recommend  or  will  be  prepared 
to  recommend  that  in  January  or  is  he 
stopping  short  of  making  that  statement? 

Let  me  say  again  the  President  is  making 
in  this  meeting  no  attempt  to  decide  the 
question  of  certification.  That  is  an  elabo- 
rate process  involving  the  collection  of  evi- 
dence and  the  weighing  of  it,  which  is 
beginning  now  again,  and  which  must  be 
presented  in  mid-January.  The  President 
was  not  saying  that  he  is  accomplishing  that 
now.  He  was  expressing,  though,  very 
strong  support  for  the  goals  of  the  policy 
that  we  have  been  pursuing  in  El  Salvador; 
that  is  to  say,  the  creation  of  the  democratic 
institutions  in  the  reforms  in  that  country, 
and  for  the  effort  that  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment is  making  to  carry  those  out. 
Those,  by  the  way,  are  the  goals  that  are 
implicit  and,  in  some  cases,  explicit  in  the 
whole  certification  process. 

Maybe  we  can  get  one  of  these  that  are 
back  here  first. 

Q;  Do  you  see  any  significance,  sir,  in 
the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  Mr.  D'Aubuisson  was  not 
present  in  these  meetings  tonight? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
question  was:  Is  there  any  significance  in 


the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  Salvadoran 
Constituent  Assembly,  Roberto  D'Aubuis- 
son, was  not  present  in  the  meetings  to- 
night? I'm  not  aware  that  they  normally 
travel  as  a  leadership  group,  and  I  would 
not  attribute  any  particular  significance  to 
that. 

Q.  Could  I  follow  that  up,  sir?  Could  I 
follow  that  up? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  Yes, 
go  aheao^. 

Q;  — ask  if  the  current  power  struggle 
between  D'Abuisson  and  more  moderate 
conservatives  in  the  military  who  are  linked 
to  President  Magana — if  that  struggle  was 
discussed  between  the  two  Presidents  to- 
night? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
question  was:  Was  the  current  power  strug- 
gle between  moderate  elements  in  the  mili- 
tary and  Roberto  D'Aubuisson  discussed 
tonight  between  the  two  Presidents?  And  I 
would  say  that  questions  of  internal  Salva- 
doran politics  of  this  kind  were  not  discuss- 
ed. 

Q.  On  October  29th,  Ambassador  Hin- 
ton  did  a  speech  in  El  Salvador,  said  every- 
thing except  aid  was  going  to  be  cut  off 
unless  there  was  dramatic  progress  made  in 
four  areas?18  Did  the  fact  that  the  nuns' 
killers — or  the  five  accused  of  killing  them 
have  been  bound  over  for  trial,  sufficient 
progress  since  October  29th  made  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  change  not  only  its 
rhetoric  but  its  view  of  certification? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
question  was:  Deane  Hinton  in  a  speech  a 
month  ago  all  but  threatened  to  see  that 
United  States  aid  to  El  Salvador  would  be 
cut  off  unless  there  were  progress  on  mur- 
dersof  American  citizens  and  human  rights 
abuses.  Is  the  fact  that  the  five  National 
Guardsmen  are  being — have  been  indicted 
and  are  being  tried  for  the  murder  of  the 
four  American  churchwomen  sufficient  to 
get  the  United  States  to  continue  its  assis- 
tance? 

As  you  know — I  think  you  know — there 
are  four  criteria  that  have  been  in  the  law 
from  the  start  on  certification,  which  is  to 
say  the  control  of  human  rights  abuses, 
getting  all  elements  of  the  armed  forces 
under  control,  continuing  the  land  reform 
and  carrying  out  democratic  elections.  And 
to  thai  have  been  added  requirements  that 


18  For  the  text  of  Hinton's  address,  see  docu- 
ment 701. 
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progress  be  made  on  the  murders  of  the 
American  citizens,  so  that  the  question  of 
the  indictment  trial  of  the  alleged  mur- 
derers of  the  American  churchwomen  is 
only  one  element  which  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  making  a  certification. 

Q.  Has  President  Magaria  provided  any 
new  evidence  of  Nicaragua's  participation 
in  the  insurgency  in  El  Salvador? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
question  is:  Did  President  Magafia  provide 
new  evidence  of  the  involvement  of  Nicara- 
gua in  the  insurgency?  Answer:  He  said, 
indeed,  that  he  had  evidence.  We  did  not 
discuss  it  then  because  we  also  have  evi- 
dence to  the  same  end,  that  substantial 
flows  of  logistic  support  from  Nicaragua 
have  continued  in  recent  months  and,  in- 
deed, throughout  this  year.  We  think  we 
have  substantial  evidence  on  this  now,  and 
so  the  assertion  of  President  Magafia,  on 
the  basis  of  his  evidence,  did  not  surprise  us 
at  all.  We  did  not  discuss  it  in  detail.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  two  discuss  any  need  to  raise 
the  level  of  military  advisors  and  to  increase 
the  amount  of  U.S.  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
question:  Did  the  two  discuss  the  need  to 
raise  the  number  of  military  advisors  or  the 
amount  of  military  aid  to  the  country?  An- 
swer: No,  they  did  not.  The  number  of 
United  States  training  personnel  in  El  Sal- 
vador— where  is  my  colleague? 


Senior 
Under  55. 


Administration       Official. 


Senior  Administration  Official.  What 
is  it  this  week? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  It's 
about  50  for  this  week. 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
About  50.  It's  bounced  up  and  down  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year.  No  discussion  of 
increasing  that  or  of  increased  military  as- 
sistance. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  of  the  pros- 
pects to  end  the  war  in  El  Salvador? 

Senior  Administration  Official. 
There  was  substantial  discussion  about  the 
creating  of  the  peace  commission  as  a 
means  of  providing  a  basis  for  an  amnesty 
and  for  the  reintegration  of  dissidents  into 
the  political  system  of  El  Salvador.  And, 
indeed,  that  was  an  important  topic  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Q.  And  what — I  am  sorry.  Could  I  have  a 
chance  to  follow  up? 


Senior  Administration  Official. 
Please. 

Q.  What  were  the  conclusions  which 
were  reached  then? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
conclusions  that  were  reached  were  that 
this  is,  indeed,  an  important  and  necessary 
step  forward  that  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment has  announced  in  principle,  and  in- 
tends to  implement  in  the  near  future. 

Q.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Peace 
Commission? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
members  of  the  Peace  Commission  have 
not  been  named.  Those  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  have — Church,  Army, 
and  three  independents,  along  with  one 
representative  of  the  UPD — the  Labor 
Party,  the  labor  association.  Similarly,  when 
the  Peace  Commission  is  named,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  contain  a  similar  spectrum 
of  Salvadoran  society,  perhaps  not  exacdy 
the  same. 

Q.  You  said  that  President  Magafia  gave 
a  description  of  the  military  situation  inside 
El  Salvador.  Can  you  tell  us  what  he  said 
about  it — how  serious  it  was? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  He 
said  that  the  government  forces  were  on  the 
offensive,  that  they  had  been  out  to  Cha- 
latenango  on  the  Honduran  border  in  the 
last  3  weeks,  and  had  cleared  the  province 
quite  efectively.  They  were  now  over  in  La 
Union,  and  had  had  several  good  days.  He 
expected  this  action  to  continue  on  the  part 
of  the  Salvadoran  Army.  It  was  an  upbeat 
description  of  the  military  action. 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
last  question  here  from  this  gentleman, 
please. 

Q.  — of  what  these  two  leaders  are  say- 
ing to  each  other  about  the  violence,  how 
can  we  be  sure  of  the  credibility  of  what  the 
Salvadoran  Government  tells  us  given  what 
they  first  said  about  the  last  shooting  of  the 
Americans  and  then  the  later  autopsy  show- 
ing powder  burns  about  them? 

Senior  Administration  Official.  The 
question  is  what  are  the  two  leaders  really 
saying  to  each  other?  How  can  we  be  sure  of 
what  the  Salvadoran  Government  is  saying 
given  the  last  experience  concerning  the 
shooting  of  an  American  citizen  in  which  a 
report  given  originally  was  changed  or 
proved  to  be  incomplete  or  inaccurate  as  a 
result  of  an  autopsy? 

President  Magafia,  I  think,  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  developing  the  Human 
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Rights  Commission  concept,  because  he 
thinks  that  it  is  essential  to  have  an  alterna- 
tive source  of  information,  and  above  all  a 
place  where  people  can  go  who  have  been 
threatened  or  have  been  the  victims,  or 
whose  friends  and  relatives  have  been  the 
victims  of  human  rights  abuses  to  obtain 
redress.  The  purpose  is  to  get  an  instru- 
ment which  is  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
command  of  the  government  which  none- 
theless can  act  by  persuasion  on  the  rest  of 
Salvadoran  society. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  Embassy, 
headed  by  Ambassador  Hinton  who  is  here, 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to  docu- 
ment the  human  rights  situation  in  El  Sal- 
vador, and  seeking  to  use  its  influence  to 
obtain  redresses  in  the  cases  that  it  can  and 
that  it  identifies. 

So  we  feel  that  we  do  not  have  to  take  the 
word  of  any  Salvadoran  on  this  issue.  We 
attempt  to  inform  ourselves.  But  that 
should  not  be  read  as,  in  any  way,  impug- 
ning our  faith  in  the  judgment  of  President 
Magaria,  who  I  think  is  sincerely,  deeply 
committed  to  diminishing  human  rights 
abuses  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Speakes.  Sorry,  we  cannot  take  any 
more.  We  have  now  been  informed  that  the 
green  schedule,  which  is  the  original  with 
the  helicopters  on  it,  is  operative.  We  will 
slip  a  note  under  the  door. 

The  communique  is  available  in  the  rear, 
I  believe.  Also,  the  advance  text  of  tomor- 
row's speech  will  be  available  at  10:30  a.m. 
in  the  Press  Office. 

The  Press.  Thank  you. 


Document  704 

Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  (Enders)  Before 
Two  Subcommittees  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  December  14,  1982 
(Extract)19 

Dealing  With  the  Reality 
of  Cuba 

Mr.  Enders.  Thank  you  very  much,  Con- 
gressman Bingham. 


19  Source:  Issues  in  United  States-Cuban  Relations: 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittees  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Xinety-seventh  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session  (Washington,  1983),  pp.  2-7;  for  End- 
ers' prepared  statement,  see  ibid.,  pp.  8-20. 


Let  me  begin  by  associating  myself  from 
the  other  end  of  the  street  with  what  Con- 
gressman Barnes  had  to  say.20  We  worked 
together  on  a  very  large  number  of  issues, 
international  energy,  trade,  and  foreign  as- 
sistance over  the  years,  nuclear  questions, 
and  I  have  been  privileged  to  know  you 
well,  sir,  and  have  found  that  all  of  this  has 
been  very  constructive  and  very  helpful. 

I,  too,  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  are 
leaving  this  body,  and  look  forward  to  stay- 
ing in  t<5uch. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Enders.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  in 
your  invitation  for  an  assessment  of  Cuba's 
role  in  the  world  and  our  relationship  to  it. 

There  is  nothing  quite  like  it. 

Cuba  is  at  once  a  would-be  foreign  policy 
giant  ceaselessly  projecting  political-milita- 
ry influence  overseas,  and  it  is  an  economic 
dwarf  that  for  years  has  showed  itself  in- 
capable of  providing  for  the  material  prog- 
ress of  its  people. 

More  than  70,000  Cubans,  both  civilians 
and  members  of  the  armed  forces,  are 
abroad  on  various  internationalist  missions, 
most  of  them  military,  in  the  Caribbean, 
Central  America,  to  Southeastern  and  Cen- 
tral Africa,  to  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
even  Asia;  and  over  the  last  2  years,  Cuba 
has  been  engaged  in  an  arms  buildup  which 
has  been  unprecedented  since  1962.  In 
each  of  the  2  years,  we  expect  that  some 
[where]  between  60,000  and  70,000  tons  of 
armaments  will  have  been  imported  into 
Cuba. 

Cuban  domestic  policy  has  registered,  I 
think,  what  can  be  characterized  as  a  gener- 
al failure. 

Organized  in  the  familiar  Soviet  com- 
mand model,  the  economy  receives  grow- 
ing Soviet  assistance  in  grants,  subsidies  for 
oil,  and  purchase  of  sugar  at  high  prices. 
Yet  although  Cuban  aid  alone  from  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  equivalent  to  more 
than  a  quarter  of  Cuban  GNP,  per-capita 
income  in  Cuba  has  been  stagnant  and  is 
falling  steadily  relative  to  the  rest  of  Latin 
America.  Even  the  much  acclaimed  initial 
improvements  in  social  and  health  services 
have  lost  luster  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Infant  mortality  and  life  expectancy  al- 
ready met  high  standards  in  1959;  under 
Castro,  they  have  improved  less  than  in 
many  other  developing  countries.  For  al- 
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most  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  this  is 
important,  social  mobility  has  been  capped 
by  the  permanence  of  a  self-perpetuating 
elite  more  rigid  than  any  traditional  oligar- 
chy, the  same  people  in  the  same  places. 

This  configuration  of  domestic  stagna- 
tion and  foreign  ambition  is  the  legacy  of  a 
generation  of  struggle  to  export  the  revolu- 
tion. For  its  first  10  years  in  power  the  new 
Communist  government  in  Havana  tried  to 
replicate  its  revolution  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America. 

Virtually  every  country  was  affected.  In 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Guatemala,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia,  guerrilla  forces  actually 
flourished  briefly.  One  by  one,  however, 
these  Cuban-assisted  insurrections  were  de- 
feated, and  following  the  death  of  Che 
Guevara  on  a  Bolivian  hillside  in  1967, 
Cuba  stopped  trying  in  Latin  America — for 
a  while. 

Instead,  it  concentrated  on  Africa,  where 
weaker,  less  legitimate  governments  of- 
fered better  opportunities.  Cuba  had  main- 
tained extensive  contacts  and  some  military 
missions  in  Africa  since  the  early  1960's.  By 
the  mid-1970's,  Cuban  troops  were  fighting 
in  Angola  to  assure  the  supremacy  of  the 
MPLA  over  its  rivals.  The  stage  had  been 
set  for  the  appearance  of  Cuban  troops 
under  Soviet  command  in  Ethiopia. 

In  1978,  Cuba  turned  once  again  to  Latin 
America.  Central  America,  where  high  eco- 
nomic growth  had  not  been  matched  by 
political  change  and  where  repressive,  nar- 
rowly-based military  governments  clung  to 
power,  seemed  ripe  for  revolution. 

Cuba's  intervention  helped  tip  the  scale 
against  the  Somoza  government  in  Nicara- 
gua. El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
and  Colombia  were  targeted  as  follow-ons. 
In  each  case  Cuba  attempted  to  weld  to- 
gether disparate  local  revolutionary  fac- 
tions into  a  unity,  provided  training  in  Cuba 
and  supplied — or  arranged  for  the  supply 
of — arms  to  attack  the  existing  government. 

Over  the  last  3  years,  traces  on  individual 
weapons  and  analysis  of  other  guerrilla  ma- 
teriel and  documents  have  revealed  a  pat- 
tern that,  to  use  the  words  of  the  September 
22,  1982  staff  report21  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  Evaluation  of  the  House 


21  U.S.  Intelligence  Performance  in  Central  America: 
Achievements  and  Selected  Instances  of  Concern,  Staff 
Report,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Evalua- 
tion, Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Ses- 
sion, Committee  Print  (Washington,  1982). 


Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence "showed  Cuba,  with  Nicaraguan 
participation,  to  be  heavily  involved  in  the 
coordination,  control,  and  movement"  of  a 
substantial  amount  of  arms  and  other  sup- 
plies obtained  from  Communist  countries. 

Throughout  most  of  this  period  our  re- 
sponse has  been  to  help  the  intended  vic- 
tims of  the  export  of  revolution  to  defend 
themselves.  In  the  1960's,  this  policy  was 
entirely  successful.  The  more  recent  cam- 
paign in  Latin  America  opened  with  a  suc- 
cess for  Cuba — the  triumph  of  Sandinistas 
in  Managua.  But,  provided  we  remain  will- 
ing to  help  threatened  countries  in  Central 
America,  there  will  be  no  more. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  sought  to 
complicate  the  already  difficult  task  of  run- 
ning a  command  economy  in  Cuba  by  with- 
holding the  trade  and  credit  of  Cuba's  natu- 
ral market,  the  United  States.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  socialist  Cuba  ever  had  much 
growth  potential.  Our  embargo  has  made 
sure  that  the  cost  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  prevent- 
ing per-capita  income  from  falling  has  in- 
creased steadily. 

Finally,  we  have  kept  Cuba  at  arm's- 
length,  and  have  thus  denied  it  the  legitima- 
cy— and  consequently  access  to  other 
governments  in  the  hemisphere — normal 
relations  with  us  would  confer. 

These  have  been  the  basic  elements  of 
our  policy  generally,  and  they  are  now.  But 
a  major  effort  was  made  in  1975-80,  under 
two  administrations,  to  develop  an  alterna- 
tive. During  these  years,  we  attempted  to 
moderate  Cuba's  behavior  by  talks  aimed  at 
progressive  normalization  of  our  relations. 
The  theory  was  that  an  isolated  Cuba  had 
no  stake  in  the  international  community, 
and  thus  had  no  reason  to  exercise  re- 
straint. 

This  bipartisan  effort  failed.  Not  only  did 
it  not  induce  Cuba  to  moderate  its  behav- 
ior, arguably  it  resulted  in  or  at  least  was 
followed  by  even  bolder,  more  aggressive 
action  by  Castro. 

Let  me  review  the  record,  if  I  could,  in  a 
little  bit  of  detail.  In  1975,  we  made  our  first 
secret  contacts,  suggesting  the  exploration 
of  ways  to  remove  tension  and  hostility. 
Late  in  that  year,  the  Cubans  sent  troops 
into  Angola. 

In  1977,  we  again  started  talking  seri- 
ously to  the  Cubans,  this  time  much  more 
ambitiously,  saying  we  wanted  to  create 
conditions  in  which  the  legacy  of  the  past — 
the  embargo   and   the  political   tension — 
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could  be  overcome.  In  very  high-level,  se- 
cret talks,  our  negotiators  explored  a  series 
of  steps  with  the  eventual  goal  of  removal  of 
the  embargo  and  full  diplomatic  relations, 
in  return  for  curbs  on  Cuban  activities  re- 
garding Puerto  Rico  and  a  gradual  with- 
drawal of  the  more  than  20,000  Cuban 
troops  from  Angola.  After  all,  the  civil  war 
was  over.  While  we  talked,  Cuba  went  into 
Ethiopia. 

Conversations  continued.  In  mid- 1978, 
Cuba  launched  upon  a  new  aggressive  strat- 
egy in  Central  America,  uniting  violent  fac- 
tions first  in  Nicaragua,  then  El  Salvador, 
then  Guatemala,  committing  them  to  the 
destruction  of  their  established  govern- 
ments. 

Talks  went  on.  In  1980,  Castro  turned 
the  desire  of  many  of  his  countrymen  to  flee 
Cuba  into  a  hostile  act  against  the  United 
States — the  Mariel  boadift. 

This  record  suggests  that  Cuba  believes 
that  a  process  of  negotiation  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  in  its  interest.  During  those 
years,  Cuban  representatives  repeatedly  ar- 
gued that  the  United  States  must  take  no 
action  to  help  governments  in  Central 
America  because  that  would  undercut  the 
negotiation  process.  In  other  words,  the 
process  was  intended  to  restrain  us,  but  it 
did  not  restrain  them. 

And  the  process  could  be,  and  indeed 
was  used  to  maintain  Cuban  access  to  other 
countries  in  the  hemisphere.  After  all,  Ha- 
vana argued  to  Latin  American  govern- 
ments, the  United  States  is  talking  to  us; 
you  should  cut  your  own  deal  with  us  now 
while  you  can. 

Cuba's  desire  to  recreate  the  process,  if 
not  the  results,  of  negotiations  was  evident 
again  this  spring  when  a  campaign  of  sig- 
nals was  launched  involving  private  U.S. 
citizens  who  were  told  Cuba  was  anxious  to 
discuss  settlements  in  Central  America  as 
well  as  other  differences  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Cuba.22 

I  have  been  asked,  why  didn't  the  United 
States  respond  to  these  signals?  Couldn't  it 
have  been  an  opportunity  to  seek  a  new 
direction  in  Cuban-American  affairs? 

The  answer  is  this:  We  had  indeed  taken 
the  initiative  to  sound  out  Cuba's  interests 
and  intentions  at  very  high  level,  first  in 
November  1981  and  again  in  March  1982. 
In  each  case  we  were  told,  yes,  Cuba  wants 


22  See  the  article  by  Anthony  Lewis  in  New  York 
Times,  May  6,  1982,  p.  A27. 


to  talk  with  the  United  States.  But  in  each 
case  we  were  told  that  what  could  be  talked 
about  was  the  bilateral  agenda — migration, 
tourism,  intelligence  overflights,  the  em- 
bargo, diplomatic  relations,  Guantanamo. 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  Third  Country 
agenda — Cuba's  aggressive  actions  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  Africa — were  not  negotia- 
ble. We  must,  we  were  told,  learn  to  accept 
social  change,  but  Cuba  could  not  compro- 
mise on  its  commitment  to  fraternal  na- 
tional liberation  organizations.  In  other 
words,  Cuba  would  receive  concessions,  not 
give  them. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Cuba  did  not 
choose  to  carry  on  these  discussions 
through  existing  channels,  but  used  as  the 
medium  persons  outside  government  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  previous  or  current 
exchanges  when  it  launched  its  campaign  of 
signals  in  behalf  of  negotiations  a  month 
later.  We  concluded  that,  once  again,  Cas- 
tro did  not  wish  to  talk  seriously,  but  did 
wish  to  strike  an  apparendy  conciliatory 
posture. 

If  you  are  interested  in  pursuing  this 
question  of  the  campaign  of  signals  and 
how  it  was  organized,  we  do  have  some 
classified  information  which  we  would  be 
happy  to  make  available  to  you  on  what  was 
done  and  how  that  was  done,  if  you  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  wish  to 
see  it. 

It  is  quite  interesting. 

I  would  not  exclude  testing  the  Cubans 
again  at  some  point  on  the  possibilities  of 
discussions.  But  the  record — and  the  cur- 
rent  posture — give   little   encouragement. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should  go 
beyond  past  negotiating  approaches,  with 
the  explicit  or  implicit  trade  of  normaliza- 
tion with  the  United  States  in  return  for 
Cuban  restraint  in  Third  Countries.  We 
should  drop  Third  Country  demands,  these 
experts  say,  and  normalize  our  bilateral 
relations. 

The  magnetism  of  American  society  and 
economy  would  then,  in  the  long  run,  prove 
irresistible.  We  should  do  away  with  eco- 
nomic measures  that  limit  bilateral  trade 
and  financial  transactions,  renew  diplomat- 
ic relations,  and  welcome  Cuba  back  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States — assum- 
ing that  Cuba  were  willing  to  return,  and 
that  other  states  would  accept  its  return. 

On  the  record,  at  least,  Castro  would 
welcome  any  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  relaxed  economic  relations  with  the  Unit- 
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ed  States.  And  he  might  be  more  coopera- 
tive on  some  bilateral  issues,  at  least  at  the 
outset. 

But  history  also  makes  unmistakably 
clear  that  Castro  would  not  tolerate  any 
loosening  of  state  control  inside  Cuba,  and 
that  he  would  continue  and  perhaps  even 
intensify  the  activities  which  threaten  to 
undermine  our  national  security  and  that  of 
our  friends.  And  that  is  precisely  the  prob- 
lem with  this  approach:  It  would  address 
neither  the  basic  inequities  of  the  Cuban 
system  nor  the  fundamental  orientation  of 
Cuban  foreign  policy,  which  is  to  encourage 
armed  revolution  elsewhere  along  the  lines 
which  it  took  in  Cuba. 

Others,  more  ambitious  still,  want  to  try 
to  wean  Cuba  away  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Even  assuming  that  Castro  were  of  a  mind 
to  alter  his  allegiance  to  the  U.S.S.R. — 
something  Castro,  himself,  has  always  de- 
nied vehemently,  most  recently  on  Decem- 
ber 1 1 — the  price  would  be  more  than  we 
could  pay.  The  Soviet  Union's  annual  eco- 
nomic assistance  now  approaches  the  equiv- 
alent of  $4  billion. 

We  might  have  a  little  difficulty  up  here 
in  persuading  the  Congress  to  replace  even 
a  part  of  that  remarkable  largesse.  More- 
over, there  is  little  prospect  that  Castro, 
himself,  would  forsake  Soviet  military  assis- 
tance, which  enables  Cuba  to  play  its  cho- 
sen role  as  a  nerve  center,  training  ground, 
and  arsenal  for  revolution  in  the  Third 
World. 

In  effect,  Soviet  military  and  economic 
assistance  permits  the  Cuban  leaders  to  go 
on  indulging  their  taste  for  war  and  revolu- 
tion long  after  they  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  come  to  terms  with  their  own  fail- 
ures. 

If  negotiation,  unilateral  normalization, 
and  weaning  away  won't  work,  what  re- 
mains? What  remains  is  shoring  up  threat- 
ened friends,  complicating  economic  man- 
agement, withholding  legitimacy.  This  ad- 
ministration has  steadfastly  helped  our 
friends  defend  themselves  from  Cuban  in- 
terference, and  has  tightened  our  economic 
countermeasures,  particularly  those  de- 
signed to  deny  Cuba  the  hard  currency  that 
Castro  uses  to  help  pay  for  armed  violence 
and  terrorism. 

And  we  must  not  forget  the  people  of 
Cuba.  The  most  eloquent  testimony  to  their 
continued  resistance  is  the  flight  of  more 
than  10  percent  of  Cuba's  population  since 
Castro  came  to  power.  This  is  all  the  more 
noteworthy  when  you  think  so  many  of  the 


Marielitos  that  came  to  this  country  were,  in 
fact,  kids,  very  young  people  who  came 
from  all  parts  of  society,  and  were  looking 
for  simple  liberty. 

Not  even  the  effort  by  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment to  tarnish  the  image  of  those  flee- 
ing Cuba  by  forcibly  expelling  common 
criminals  and  the  mentally  ill  during  the 
1980  Mariel  boatlift  can  diminish  the  hero- 
ism and  tenacity  of  the  Cuban  people.  Over 
two  decades  of  communism  have  not  eradi- 
cated the  traditional  Cuban  love  of  liberty 
and  tolerance  for  diversity,  which  is  part  of 
the  hemisphere's  common  Western  herit- 
age. 

We  intend  to  underscore  our  deep  com- 
mitment to  the  Cuban  people  by  respond- 
ing to  their  own  wish  to  know  the  truth  by 
increasing  the  dissemination  of  regular,  ob- 
jective, factual  news  about  Cuba.  We  hope 
Radio  Marti  will  begin  its  broadcasts  next 
year.23  As  Jose  Marti  said,  "Witnessing  a 
crime  in  silence  is  equivalent  to  committing 
it."  Nothing  illustrates  Castro's  genuine 
fear  of  domestic  opinion  more  than  the 
hysterical  denunciations  by  Cuban  authori- 
ties of  plans  for  Radio  Marti. 

Looking  over  this  record,  in  the  end  two 
qualities  seem  to  be  needed  in  dealing  with 
Cuba:  Vigilance  and  patience.  Vigilance, 
because  this  is  an  extraordinarily  aggressive 
state,  and  now  a  heavily  armed  one.  Pa- 
tience, because  it  cannot  last  forever. 

While  Castro  has  been  probing  Latin 
America  and  Africa  for  new  revolutionary 
opportunities,  other  developing  countries 
have  outperformed  Cuba  economically  and 
socially.  But  the  worst  is  still  to  come.  The 
big  growth  impulse  over  the  past  genera- 
tion has  been  the  expanding  Soviet  subsidy. 
No  one  believes  that  a  stagnant  U.S.S.R. 
will  be  willing  or  able  to  increase  the  sub- 
sidy in  the  future  as  rapidly  as  in  the  past. 

So,  Cuba  will  fall  further  and  further 
behind,  become  less  and  less  relevant  to 
other  countries,  more  and  more  marginal  to 
the  new  world.  At  some  point — for  all  the 
oppression  they  suffer — the  Cuban  people 
will  find  a  way  to  repudiate  a  leadership  that 
thinks  that  all  they  need  is  the  glory  earned 
by  internationalists  oppressing  other  peo- 
ples— and  not  their  own  well-being  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  a  number  of 
specific  questions.  I  hope  sufficiently  suc- 
cinct answers  to  each  of  them  are  in  the 


23  See  document  674. 
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tables  or  in  an  annex  to  the  written  testimo- 
ny. 

Could  I  also  introduce  Advisor  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Consular  Affairs, 
Ms.  B.J.  Harper,  who  is  appearing  with  me 
this  afternoon? 

Thank  you. 


D.  South  America 


Brazil 


Document  706 


Document  705 

Amendment  to  the  Continuing 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1983, 
December  21,  1982™ 

The  Boland  Amendment 

Sec.  793.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  furnish  military  equipment,  milita- 
ry training  or  advice,  or  other  support  for 
military  activities,  to  any  group  or  individu- 
al, not  part  of  a  country's  armed  forces,  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  or  provoking  a  military 
exchange  between  Nicaragua  and  Hondu- 
ras. 


24  Source:  Section  793  of  P.L.  97-377  (96  Stat. 
1865).  Representative  Boland,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, offered  this  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  an  amendment  offered  by  Representative  Har- 
kin  on  December  8,  1982.  Harkin's  amendment 
stated: 

"None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  Act  may  be 
used  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  furnish  military  equip- 
ment, military  training  or  advice,  or  other  support 
for  military  activities,  to  any  group  or  individual, 
not  part  of  a  country's  armed  forces,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  that  group  or  individual  in 
carrying  out  military  activities  in  or  against  Nica- 
ragua. (Congressional  Record,  97th  Congress,  2d 
Session  (December  8,  1982),  p.  H9148.) 

The  House  approved  the  Boland  substitute 
amendment  on  December  8,  1982,  by  a  margin  of 
411  to  0.  Although  the  Senate  failed  to  approve  a 
similar  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Moynihan,  the  prohibition  passed  by  the  House 
was  retained  in  conference  as  section  793  of  the 
continuing  resolution  providing  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1983.  For  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  Boland  amendment,  see  Congress 
and  Foreign  Policy  1982,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Commit- 
tee Print  (Washington,  1983),  pp.  87-88. 


Statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter* American  Affairs  (Enders)  Before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  July  14,  19821 

U.S. -Brazilian  Relations 

As  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,2  Braz- 
il is  a  very  great  country.  It  is  larger  in  area 
than  the  continental  United  States.  It  has  a. 
great  coastline  and  almost  8,000  miles  of 
unsecured  inland  borders  which  touch 
every  South  American  country  except  Ecua- 
dor and  Chile. 

I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
Brazil  and  the  ability  of  Brazilian  diplomacy 
that  in  contrast  to  many  of  the  other  states 
of  Latin  America,  those  borders  are  entirely 
uncontested  between  Brazil  and  its 
neighbors. 

Brazil  has  a  GNP  of  a  quarter  of  a  trillion 
dollars  which  makes  it,  by  our  count,  the 
eighth  largest  market  economy.  It  has  de- 
veloped a  sophisticated  industrial  sector 
which  produces  a  large  share  of  capital 
goods  as  well  as  most  of  the  country's 
consumer  goods. 

It  has  some  $23  billion  worth  of  exports, 
making  it  a  great  exporting  country.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Brazil,  like  the  Unit- 
ed States,  exports  about  10  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  and  is  quite  depend- 
ent on  international  trade.  Industrialized 
products  make  up  just  about  half  of  its 
exports. 

Brazil  is  also  one  of  the  great  agricultural 
exporters  of  the  world,  and  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing in  terms  of  the  share  of  the  world 
agricultural  trade  that  it  supplies. 

All  of  these  statistics  are  impressive,  but 
we  should  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  about 


1  Source:  United  States-Brazilian  Relations:  Hear- 
ing Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amencan  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Ninety-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  (Wash- 
ington, 1982),  pp.  2-7;  for  Enders'  prepared 
statement,  see  ibid.,  pp.  7-22. 

2  Representative  Michael  D.  Barnes. 
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half  of  Brazil's  national  territory  remains 
underdeveloped.  It  is  also  true  that  in  the 
north  and  northeast,  there  are  areas  in 
which  social  and  economic  indices  rival 
those  of  some  of  the  poorest  countries  in 
the  world. 

Like  a  lot  of  other  oil  importing  develop- 
ing countries,  Brazil  faces  some  very  sub- 
stantial economic  difficulties  in  the  short 
term.  It  is  now  spending  about  half  its 
export  earnings  on  oil  and  the  remainder 
for  debt  service. 

At  the  end  of  1980,  there  was  a  serious 
balance  of  payments  crisis  developing 
which  led  Brazil  to  adopt  a  very  stringent 
monetary  and  fiscal  restraint  program 
which  included  a  program  of  import  de- 
mand management. 

Inflation,  which  had  been  running  at 
very  high  levels,  dropped  steadily  in  the 
second  half  of  the  last  year,  and  extensive 
export  incentives  produced  a  trade  surplus 
of  more  than  $1  billion  by  the  year's  end. 

However,  these  forward  steps  were 
brought  at  the  cost  of  a  deep  recession  and 
by  the  year's  end,  the  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct of  Brazil  registered  -2  or  -3  percent  for 
the  year,  the  first  downward  turn  of  any 
magnitude  in  the  Brazilian  economy  in  a 
generation. 

That  domestic  recession  now  appears  to 
be  abating  somewhat,  and  I  think  that  Brazil 
has  shown  what  a  developing  country  can 
do  when  it  has  to  put  its  economic  house  in 
order  quickly. 

It  has  done  this  with  great  subtleness  and 
flexibility,  but  I  think  it  is  true  that  the 
generally  poor  state  of  the  world  economy 
makes  it  difficult  for  Brazil  to  develop  its 
export-producing  capacity  for  both  indus- 
trial products  and  commodities.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  current  difficulties  will  continue 
for  some  time. 

Overall,  however,  I  think  that  everybody 
who  has  looked  at  the  way  the  Brazilians 
handle  their  economy,  and  its  great 
strength  and  suppleness  are  convinced  that 
substantial  growth  will  resume  in  that  coun- 
try relatively  soon,  and  that  long,  steady 
upward  march  that  the  Brazilians  have  been 
noted  for  will  go  on. 

Now,  in  political  terms,  Brazil  is  just 
emerging  from  a  period  of  about  20  years  of 
relatively  closed,  highly  centralized  politics. 
A  program  of  democratic  evolution,  which 
they  call  the  Abertura,  is  gradually  moving 
Brazil  toward  greater  decentralization  and 
more  citizen  participation  in  the  political 
process. 


Under  the  Figueiredo  administration, 
the  country  will  hold  direct  gubernatorial 
and  congressional  elections  in  November.  I 
think  all  of  us  can  view  this  evolving  effort 
at  democracy  with  great  respect  and  admi- 
ration. 

If  you  look  at  Brazil's  foreign  policy,  in 
recent  years  it  has  sought  to  diversify  inter- 
national relationships  and  to  develop  new 
foreign  markets. 

Brazil  has  developed  economic  and  trad- 
ing relationships  on  a  truly  global  scale,  and 
has  earned  Brazil  respect  and  influence 
throughout  Europe,  Africa,  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  as  well  as  in  this  hemisphere. 

Brazil's  foreign  policy  prominently  fea- 
tures Brazil's  status  as  a  developing  coun- 
try, but  while  expanding  its  global  reach, 
Brazil  maintains  a  clear  identification  with 
Latin  America.  Over  the  past  10  years, 
Brazilian  ties  with  other  countries  of  South 
America  have  improved  steadily  and  we 
expect  Brazil  will  continue  to  place  high 
priority  on  the  development  of  continental 
relations. 

Now,  the  relationship  between  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  has  gone  through 
several  phases  since  our  very  close  coopera- 
tion during  the  Second  World  War.  In  the 
mid-seventies,  our  relationship  was  under 
very  substantial  stress,  but  since  then,  it  has 
improved  steadily. 

Today,  our  ties  are  again  sound  and 
characterized  by  basic  shared  values,  mu- 
tual respect  and  increasing  political  and 
economic  interaction.  This  was  well-reflect- 
ed in  the  visit  of  President  Figueiredo.3  His 
exchange  of  views  with  President  Reagan 
on  global,  regional,  and  bilateral  issues  was 
very  extensive,  very  open,  and  I  think  ex- 
ceptionally constructive. 

Our  basic  convergence  on  major  issues 
was  reaffirmed  but  even  where  there  was 
disagreement  there  was  understanding  and 
respect. 

Both  countries  are  committed  to  a  stable 
and  just  international  environment  with 
open  markets  and  free  economic  competi- 
tion. We  both  have  a  vested  interest  in  a 
peaceful  hemisphere  free  from  outside  in- 
terference. 

The  South  Atlantic  crisis  which  you  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Chairman,  was  a  major  topic  of 
discussion    during   the   visit   of  President 


3  Regarding  President  Figueiredo's  visit  to  the 
United  States,  see  footnote  20  to  document  658. 
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Figueiredo  and  the  exchange  made  quite 
clear  that  while  our  respective  positions  are 
different,  our  objectives  were  very  similar. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  Brazil  recog- 
nizes Argentina's  sovereignty  over  the  dis- 
puted inlands,  but  like  the  United  States, 
Brazil  does  not  and  did  not  support  the  use 
of  force  to  validate  it. 

Like  the  United  States,  Brazil  was  and  is 
concerned  that  the  South  Atlantic  conflict 
not  result  in  instability  or  polarization  in  the 
hemisphere. 

Brazil  supported  Secretary  Haig's  efforts 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict, 
and  gave  its  full  support  to  subsequent 
efforts  of  the  Secretary  General,  and  in- 
deed, advanced  specific  proposals  of  its 
own  to  promote  a  negotiated  solution  with- 
in a  U.N.  framework. 

There  was  very  close  consultation  be- 
tween the  two  Presidents  and  the  two 
governments  during  the  entire  period  of 
the  crisis. 

Now  that  the  fighting  is  over,  we  expect 
that  Brazil  will  use  its  influence  to  promote 
a  permanent  solution  that  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  interests  of  all  of  the  parties  and 
contributes  to  the  stability  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. That  is  our  objective  as  well. 

Now,  in  saying  that  we  have  a  conver- 
gence of  views  on  many  issues,  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  there  are  not  differ- 
ences. There  are.  It  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  both  governments  are  making 
a  serious  effort  to  resolve  or  contain  them. 

For  example,  a  conflict  in  our  respective 
nuclear  legislation  and  policies  has  prevent- 
ed the  satisfactory  implementation  of  our 
nuclear  supply  relationship  under  a  bilater- 
al nuclear  agreement  signed  in  1972.4 

Since  the  agreement  was  signed  in  1972, 
the  Congress  passed  legislation,  the  Nucle- 
ar Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978,5  which 
put  more  stringent  conditions  on  nuclear 
cooperation  and  in  particular  on  the  kinds 
of  and  extent  of  safeguards  that  should  be 
obtained  from  recipient  counties  in  U.S. 
nuclear  cooperation  arrangements. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  taken  the 
view  that  the  safeguard  requirements  in  the 
original  agreement — that  is  to  say  that  all 
material  and  technology  supplied  by  the 


United  States  should  be  subject  to  interna- 
tionally recognized  safeguards — are  ade- 
quate in  themselves,  and  so  there  has  been 
a  difference  of  view  which  resulted  from 
differing  legislation. 

During  Vice  President  Bush's  visit  to 
Brazil  in  October,6  we  were  able  to  find  a 
mutually  acceptable  means  to  set  this  prob- 
lem aside  for  later  solution.  I  think  it  is 
quite  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  area 
substantial  adjustment  between  the  two 
countries  policies  must  be  sought  if  a  way 
to  developing  nuclear  cooperation  is  to  be 
opened. 

There  are  also  divergencies  on  a  number 
of  global  political  issues,  but  in  most  of 
these  cases,  the  objectives  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Brazil  are  similar,  even  if  our 
perspectives  and  approaches  differ. 

In  Southern  Africa,  for  example,  our 
objectives  are  fully  compatible,  but  we  view 
differently  some  of  the  points  of  the  overall 
problem.  I  think  we  both  are  committed  to  a 
stable  Southern  Africa  free  from  outside 
pressure  or  influence  and  we  have  been  in 
touch  with  each  other  on  how  to  achieve 
that. 

Brazil  is,  as  you  know,  not  a  member  of 
the  Namibian  contact  group,  but  has  fol- 
lowed that  diplomacy  very  closely. 

We  now  have  a  very  substantial  amount 
of  direct  investment  in  Brazil,  approximate- 
ly $8  billion,  and  American  banks  hold  at 
least  $16  billion  of  Brazil's  roughly  $62 
billion  foreign  debt. 

Now,  that  is  directly.  If  you  count  what 
goes  through  London  banks,  the  amount  is 
even  higher.  We  are  Brazil's  single  most 
important  customer  in  trade,  purchasing 
approximately  18  percent  of  Brazil's  ex- 
ports. Manufactured  goods  and  iron  and 
steel  are  the  principal  Brazilian  products 
sold  to  the  United  States. 

Brazil,  in  turn,  is  an  important  market  for 
us,  and  they  buy  about  19  percent  of  their 
imports  from  us.  Altogether,  in  dollar 
terms,  there  is  about  $8  billion  in  turnover. 

A  lot  of  our  day-to-day  issues  concern 
trade.  Brazil  has  a  critical  need  to  increase 
trade  surpluses  and  accordingly,  provides 
protection  for  some  of  its  producers  and 
sometimes  seeks  to  stimulate  exports 
through  subsidies. 

Such  practices  stimulate  bilateral  fric- 
tion. 


4  For  the  text  of  the  1972  U.S.-Brazil  agree- 
ment on  cooperation  for  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  see  23  UST  2477. 

s  P.L.  95-242;  92  Stat.  120. 


6  Regarding  Bush's  trip  to  Latin  America,  Oc- 
tober 11-17,  1981,  see  Department  of  State  Bulle- 
tin, January  1982,  pp.  12-15. 
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The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  some  of 
our  practices,  for  example,  our  use  of  quo- 
tas to  protect  our  own  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers and  the  levying  of  U.S.  tariffs  on 
ethanol  imports  affect  products  important 
to  Brazil. 

Brazilians  believe  our  sugar  quota  will 
cost  their  exports  no  less  than  $400  million 
in  1982.  We  believe  this  figure  is  much  too 
high,  but  don't  doubt  that  there  will  be  a 
cost. 

I  think  you  are  familiar  with  the  discus- 
sions over  graduation,  switching  from 
developing  to  developed  country  rules  in 
international  trade  and  finance. 

That  is  also  a  difference  between  us.  In 
our  "Generalized  System  of  Preferences," 
we  have  graduated  some  Brazilian  products 
that  appear  to  have  reached  a  world  stand- 
ard of  competitiveness  in  addition  to  those 
that  meet  the  absolute  competitive  need 
test. 

The  World  Bank  also  has  a  graduation 
policy  which  we  accept  and  which  Brazil 
continues  to  question.  I  think  in  the  case  of 
the  international  financial  institutions 
where  we  are  talking  about  a  possible 
graduation  toward  the  end  of  the  decade, 
the  difference  may  be  more  in  perceptions. 

Any  graduation  would  be,  in  fact,  a 
transitional  arrangement  that  would  take  a 
number  of  years  and  would  involve  relative- 
ly slow  changes  in  status.  I  think  often  when 
people  in  Brazil  talk  about  graduation  and 
the  international  financial  institutions,  they 
envisage  sort  of  dropping  off  the  edge  at 
some  future  point. 

That  is  not  the  World  Bank's  idea,  and  it 
is  certainly  not  the  policy  the  United  States 
is  supporting. 

On  the  security,  or  military,  side  of  our 
relationship,  I  think  we  can  say  that  it  is  in 
most  cases  adequate  to  the  current  needs  of 
both  countries.  We  do  have  an  annual  joint 
security  review  at  the  staff  level. 

We  have  a  fairly  constant  two-way  flow  of 
high-level  military  officials  and  except  for 
this  year,  our  Navies  participate  jointly  in 
exercises  within  the  UNITAS  framework. 

One  thing  that  is  lacking  that  I  would  like 
to  point  to  specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
mutual  exposure  among  our  junior-and 
middle-level  officers. 

Brazilian  and  United  States  military  serv- 
ices formerly  enjoyed  a  broad  training  rela- 
tionship in  which  officers  of  each  country 
were  exposed  to  the  other's  doctrines,  sys- 
tems, and  operational  techniques. 


These  interchanges  gradually  generated 
a  confidence,  an  understanding,  a  respect 
between  the  two  services  that  was  precious 
to  both  of  us. 

Today,  training  exchanges  are  effectively 
blocked  by  the  Symington  and  Glenn 
amendments7  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  which  prohibits  us  from  funding  milita- 
ry education  for  a  country  that  receives 
nuclear  enrichment  or  reprocessing  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  technology. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  allow  our 
institutions  and  the  future  generations  of 
military  leaders  of  both  countries  to  forego 
these  advantages,  we  will  need  to  find  a  way 
around  that  particular  restriction. 

Brazil's  dependence  on  the  United  States 
for  military  supplies  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Today  Brazil  has  emerged  as  an  important 
arms  producer  and  exporter  in  its  own 
right,  and  turns  to  Europe  for  those  high 
technology  systems  and  equipment  it  is  not 
yet  ready  to  produce  itself. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Brazil  will  turn  back  to 
the  United  States  for  major  military  pur- 
chases except  possibly  as  a  supplier  of  spe- 
cific technologies  for  production  in  Brazil 
under  licensing  arrangements. 

The  United  States  has  arrangements  of 
this  kind  with  a  number  of  close  allies. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  worth  considering 
whether  they  would  not  be  appropriate  with 
Brazil. 

Let  me  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  are  among  the 
few  countries  that  conduct  a  worldwide 
foreign  policy.  It  is  inevitable,  given  our 
different  stages  of  economic  development, 
geographic  location,  and  perceived  global 
role,  that  those  policies  should  in  some 
cases  be  inconsistent  with  each  other. 

Neither  country  can  be  expected  to  chal- 
lenge the  integrity  of  its  worldwide  policies 


7  The  Glenn  amendment,  enacted  on  June  30, 
1976,  as  part  of  the  International  Security  Assis- 
tance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976  (P.L. 
94-329),  added  Section  669  to  the  Foreign  Assis- 
tance Act  of  1 96 1 .  Section  669  was  amended  and 
restated  in  the  International  Security  Assistance 
Act  of  1977,  enacted  on  August  3,  1977  (P.L.  95- 
92).  A  few  additional  changes  to  this  section  were 
made  in  the  International  Security  Act  of  1978. 
(P.L.  95-384,  92  Stat.  735)  The  amendment  deals 
with  nuclear  enrichment  transfers.  The  Syming- 
ton amendment,  enacted  as  part  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  Act  of  1977,  added 
Section  670  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
The  amendment  dealt  with  nuclear  reprocessing 
transfers  and  nuclear  detonations.  For  the  text  of 
this  section,  see  91  Stat.  620. 
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and  substitute  for  them  either  Brazil-specif- 
ic or  United  States-specific  policies. 

Having  said  that,  it  may  well  be  that 
some  of  the  policies — well,  let  me  speak  for 
the  United  States — that  some  of  our  poli- 
cies have  effects  not  intended  when  applied 
to  Brazil.  No  other  country  is  really  like 
Brazil.  It  has  an  economic  potential  as  great 
as  that  of  the  United  States. 

Yet,  many  parts  are  in  the  early  stage  of 
development.  It  is  Western  in  values, 
strongly  anti-Communist,  vigorously  free 
enterprise,  yet  reasonably  independent  in 
its  stance  toward  the  world. 

Our  goal  should  be,  I  think,  to  develop 
economic,  military,  and  political  relations 
with  Brazil  which  are  characterized  by  the 
richness  and  mutual  confidence  of  the  sort 
that  we  have  in  relationships  with  the  hand- 
ful of  other  great  friendly  nations  in  the 
world. 

We  should  review  our  policies,  I  believe. 
Not  to  challenge  the  principles  in  them 
which  are  generally  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  country,  but  to  see  whether 
there  is  a  way  in  which  those  policies  can  be 
applied  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  much  richer  and  closer  relation- 
ship. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Document  707 

Transcript  of  a  Press  Briefing  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Regan),  October 
5,  1982  (Extracts)8 

Brazil's  Economic 
Problems 


Q.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  Brazil 
has  been  adjusting  its  economy  for  quite 
some  time  now,  but  apparently  it's  not 
working.  Do  you  believe  Brazil  will  have  to 
go  to  the  IMF  and  that  Brazil  will  continue 
to  have  the  support  of  the  private  interna- 
tional banks? 


Secretary  Regan.  Well,  I  won't  try  to 
forecast  what  the  Brazilians  will  do  vis-a-vis 
IMF.  I  do  know  this,  from  conversations 
with  the  finance  minister,  and  having  read 
the  President's  speech  to  the  United  Na- 
tions recently,9  that  they're  very  cognizant 
of  their  problem.  Brazil  hopes  to  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  other  Latin  countries  who 
are  currently  having  economic  difficulties, 
and  pointing  out  that  they  can  make  it  if 
they  do  get  this  differentiated  treatment 
from  the  world's  bankers. 

We  have  been  talking  to  the  banks  about 
this.  They  naturally — particularly  the  re- 
gional banks — are  finding  that  it's  been  very 
difficult  in  these  recent  periods  to  put  out 
new  money  or  additional  money  to  some  of 
the  Latin  nations  because  of  the  worldwide 
adverse  publicity  and  what  that  does  to 
their  stockholders  and  people  in  the  mar- 
ketplace looking  at  their  bank. 

So  I  think  from  that  point  of  view  it's 
going  to  be  a  difficult  problem  for  every- 
body. But  we  are  working  closely  with  the 
Brazilian  Financial  Ministry  in  order  to  try 
to  help  them  in  these  problems  over  the 
next  few  months. 

Q.  (Inaudible.)  You  mentioned  that  the 
Treasury  is  working  with  the  private  banks 
in  New  York  and  other  parts  to  help  the 
Mexicans.10  Are  you  talking  to  the  private 
banks  about  the  Brazilian  case  also? 

Secretary  Regan.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  had 
discussions  with  the  private  bankers  about 
Brazil.  But  again,  you've  got  to  remember, 
the  United  States  is  different  than  most 
nations.  We  don't  try  to  insist  or  put  our 
will  as  a  government  on  what  our  banks  will 
do.  They  are  private,  they  have  freedom  of 
choice.  They  can  disregard  our  advice,  or 
they  can  follow  our  advice.  But  we  are  in 
discussions  with  them. 

Q.  What's  their  reaction  initially? 

Secretary  Regan.  Well,  they're  very 
glad  to  get  what  information  we  have.  I 
think  in  a  lot  of  cases,  in  spite  of  everything 
that  everybody  tries  to  say  and  people  think 
they  are  saying  a  lot,  there  still  isn't  enough 
information  about  the  actual  situation.  And 
I  think  the  more  information,  the  more  light 
that  can  be  shed  on  the  problem,  the  better 
off  they  will  be  from  the  private  sector  point 
of  view. 


8  Source:  U.S.  Information  Agency  files.  The 
briefing,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  was  held  in  Washington. 


9  For  the  text  of  President  Figueiredo's  address 
before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  September 
27,  see  U.N.  document  A/37/PV.5. 

10  See  document  695. 
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Q.  ...  In  his  speech  at  the  United  Na- 
tions last  week,  the  Brazilian  President  of- 
fered a  diagnosis  and  suggested  remedies 
for  the  international  crisis  that  in  many 
respects  are  in  complete  opposition  with 
what  you  have  said  in  Toronto11  and  Secre- 
tary Shultz  related  last  week  in — at  the 
United  Nations.12 

According  to  some  Brazilian  officials  in- 
volved in  this  speech,  one  of  the  things  the 
President  was  saying  among  other  things 
was,  if  it  comes — if  Brazil  has  to  go  to  a 
rescheduling,  the  country  will  not  accept  to 
limit  the  deal  to  the  IMF  shopping  list. 

I  would  like  to  know  your  reaction  to  this 
speech  and  how  do  you  interpret  it. 

Secretary  Regan.  Well,  I  think  that 
when  it  comes  to  acceptance  or  nonac- 
ceptance  of  an  IMF  program,  this  is  purely 
voluntary.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
don't  accept  the  program,  you  don't  get  the 
money. 

So  you  have  to— this  is  a  point  at  which 
the  IMF  and  the  nation  negotiate  just  what 
sort  of  terms.  The  IMF  does  not  want  to 
have  a  country  undercut  its  own  social 
structure  in  order  to  accomplish  something 
in  the  economic  or  the  financial  area.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  does  insist  that  loans 
cannot  be  made  without  some  conditionali- 
ty.  And  the  degree  of  the  conditionality,  I 
think,  is  what  is  at  discussion  here. 

We  have  never  said  that  they  ought  to 
have  a  real  tough  program  for  Brazil,  nor 
have  we  said  we  should  have  a  real  soft 
program  for  Brazil.  All  we're  suggesting  is 
that  if  Brazil  needs  to  refinance  through  the 
IMF,  then  it  has  to  accept  some  conditions 
of  the  IMF  in  order  to  accomplish  that. 

Q.  .  .  .  What  about  his  speech,  the 
Presidential  speech? 

Secretary  Regan.  What  do  you  mean, 
what  about  it? 

Q.  .  .  .  How  do  you  react  to  the  general 
propositions  made  by  President 
Figueiredo — 

Secretary  Regan.  Well,  I  think  he  made 
a  lot  of  good  points  in  his  speech.  Some  I 
disagreed  with,  but  the  majority,  I  could  see 
what  he  was  driving  at.  After  all,  Brazil  has 
been  changing  its  complex  more  toward  a 


manufacturing  nation  than  an  agricultural 
nation,  yet  in  the  process  of  change  right 
now,  all  of  its  agricultural  products  are 
down  in  price.  Whether  it's  coffee  or  soy 
beans  or  rubber  or  what  have  you,  all  of 
these  commodities  at  the  same  time  are  off. 
This  is  indeed  unfortunate. 

But  I  think  that  Brazil  can  make  it.  But 
it's  going  to  require  some  belt-tightening  at 
this  point. 


11  The  reference  is  to  the  IMF-World  Bank 
meetings  held  in  Toronto,  September  6-9;  see 
document  66. 

12  For  the  text  of  Secretary  Shultz's  address 
before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  September  30, 
see  document  8. 
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Secretary  of  me  Treasury  (Regan),  Brasilia, 
December  1,  1982  (Extracts)13 

U.S.  Policy  and  Brazil's 
Economic  Problems 

Secretary  Regan.  I  would  like  to  start 
off  by  trying  to  explain  something  that 
Secretary  Shultz,  I  understand,  said  I  would 
explain,  which  is  the  nature  of  this  bridging 
loan  that  has  been  made  to  Brazil. 

As  President  Reagan  indicated  earlier, 
the  United  States  has  provided  short-term 
liquidity  support  to  Brazil  totalling  $1.23 
billion.  All  of  these  funds  are  very  short- 
term  and  they  are  repayable  within  ninety 
days.  This  is  direct  government-to-govern- 
ment financing  designed  to  provide  addi- 
tional short-term  liquidity  while  Brazil  im- 
plements economic  policies  adopted  at  the 
October  meeting  of  Brazil's  National  Mone- 
tary Council.  We  have  full  assurance  of 
repayment  by  Brazil  and  have  every  con- 
fidence in  Brazil's  ability  to  cope  with  a 
difficult  world  economic  situation.  Brazil 
has  agreed  to  repay  us  as  it  receives  funds 
from  two  sources  on  which  it  can  draw — the 
International  Monetary  Fund's  compensa- 
tory financing  facility  and  its  reserve  posi- 
tion in  the  IMF,  also  known  as  the  reserve 
traunch. 

This  source  of  funds  should  not — should 
not — be  confused  with  the  IMF  program 


13  Source:  White  House  Press  Release,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1982,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Secretary  Regan  conducted  the  brief- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Nacional  beginning  at  6:40  p.m. 
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which  Brazil  has  just  announced  that  they 
will  apply  for,  which  is  the  extended  fund 
facility.  Now  for  those  who  may  be  in- 
terested, I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  the 
differences  between  these  sources  of  funds 
after  I  finish  my  statement. 

These  arrangements  have  been  under 
discussion  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  since  late  October,  but  were  just 
completed  within  the  last  few  days  prior  to 
our  leaving  for  Brazil.  Recent  short-term 
bank  lending  to  Brazil  by  United  States  and 
other  banks  is  completely  independent  of 
our  government-to-government  arrange- 
ment. And  I  would  add  that  lending  by 
private  banks  reflects  their  confidence  in 
Brazil's  economic  soundness  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  commitment  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  and  its  people  to  undertake 
needed  economic  adjustments. 

And  now  I  will  take  questions. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  interest  rate  and 
explain  to  me  whether  money  actually 
changes  hands  or  whether  there  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  paper? 

Secretary  Regan.  The  question  is,  what 
is  the  lending  rate  if  any  and  does  any 
money  actually  change  hands.  The  answer 
to  this  is,  yes,  money  actually  does  change 
hands.  Brazil  needs  foreign  exchange  on  a 
temporary  basis.  Brazil  has  money  due  to  it 
or  that  it  can  draw  on  in  the  IMF.  In 
between  those  times  there  is  a  short-fall. 
What  we  have  done  is  to  loan  them  from 
our  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund,  which  is 
administered  by  Treasury,  this  $1.23  bil- 
lion. The  normal  rate  of  interest  for  that  as 
called  for  by  law  is  the  short-term  Treasury 
finance  costs — in  other  words  our  90-day 
costs  of  financing  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  a  number  or  a 
range? 

Secretary  Regan.  A  number?  Treasury 
bills  currently,  90-day  bills  are  somewhere 
in  the,  what,  8  to  8.25  range  and  they  have 
gone  as  high  as  9  in  recent  weeks  and  as  low 
as  7.75. 

Q.  Would  Brazil  have  defaulted  on  its 
loan  unless  we  had  gone  through  with  this 
short-term  financing? 

Secretary  Regan.  That  is  a  matter  of 
speculation.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
would  have  or  not. 

Q.  Then  what  precipitated  our  move? 

Secretary  Regan.  Nothing  precipitated 
the  move.  It  was  not  a  precipitous  move. 


This  is  something — this  credit  arrangement 
and  swapping  through  the  Exchange  Stabi- 
lization Fund  is  not  something  new  to  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  doing  this  for 
20  years — that  this  Exchange  Stabilization 
Fund  has  been  on  the  books.  We  have  done 
this  with  Great  Britain,  for  example,  with 
Italy,  with  Mexico  this  summer,  and  now 
Brazil.  There  is  nothing  new  or  precipitous 
about  the  actions  of  the  Treasury  in  doing 
such  a  thing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  a  little  bit  con- 
fused because  we  were  told — I  think  we 
were  told  on  Air  Force  One,  we  were  told  by 
briefers  last  week  that  there  was  no  new  aid 
during  this — or  no  announcements.  Can 
you  explain  how  it  came  about  that  this  was 
announced  today? 

Secretary  Regan.  .  .  .  First  of  all,  this 
is  not  aid.  This  is  not  aid.  This  is  a  loan — a 
short-term  financing  arrangement — a  bank- 
ing arrangement,  if  you  will,  in  which  inter- 
est is  charged  and  there  is  collateral.  So,  it's 
far  from  aid. 

Secondly,  as  far  as  the  announcement  is 
concerned,  ordinarily,  in  banking  circles, 
one  doesn't  make  announcements  of  this 
type.  This  is  a  — I  won't  say  an  everyday 
occurrence,  but  it's  not  unique.  And  in 
monetary  movements  because  there  are 
markets  out  there  that  fluctuate  on  rumors 
and  other  things,  you  ordinarily,  as  a  gov- 
ernment, don't  talk  about  such  arrange- 
ments or  discussions.  But,  nonetheless,  re- 
porters have  raised  questions  with  us  about 
that.  Now,  what  I  did  this  morning,  I  waited 
until  we  got  down  here  and  this  morning 
got  together  with  the  Finance  Minister  and 
the  Planning  Minister  and  asked  them  spe- 
cifically, could  we  release  this  news  since 
there  was  so  much  interest  in  it.  They 
agreed  that  we  should  and  we  released  it. 


Q.  What  is  your  assessment  as  to  how 
important  this  loan  is?  Is  it  critical  to  Brazil 
in  its  present  financial  difficulties?  Could 
they  have  made  it  without  it?  How  do  you 
assess  that? 

Secretary  Regan.  ...  I  don't  know 
that  I  could  speculate  too  much  on  this 
because  there  are  other  sources  of  money — 
perhaps  they  could  have  stretched  out — 
perhaps  they  couldn't.  But  this  helped  Braz- 
il in — over  these  next  few  days  and — few 
weeks  until  such  time  as  they  can  actually 
make  their  longer-term  arrangements'  with 
the  IMF  which  is  the  EFF  funding  that  I 
referred  to  in  my  opening  remarks. 
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So,  let's  say  that  it  was  a  nice  thing  for  us 
to  do.  It  was  helpful  to  Brazil  and  it  fur- 
thered the  relationships  between  both 
countries.  .  .  . 

Q.  Following  up  on  that.  What  sort  of 
signal  do  you  hope  this  sends  to  other 
lenders — other  countries,  private  and  pub- 
lic? Do  you  and  the  President  hope  this  will 
be  a  sign  for  others  to  help  Brazil  out  and  to 
help  out  other  countries  who  are  willing  to 
take  austerity  steps? 

Secretary  Regan.  .  .  .  Obviously,  this 
is  a  sign  to  banks,  private  lenders,  that  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  are  standing  to- 
gether in  this  time  that  Brazil  needs  help. 
Everyone  knows  that  Brazil  is  having  prob- 
lems. Brazil  is  a  great  nation — has  a  great 
long-term  future.  Temporarily,  it  is  in  some 
type  of  straits.  There  is  a  provision  in  the 
IMF  rules  that  allows  Brazil  to  draw  on  the 
IMF.  We're  helping  them  move  on — I  think 
that  will  be  seen  as  a  favorable  sign  by  most 
commercial  banks.  .  .  . 

Q.  The  United  States  is  known  to  be  on 
record  of  wanting  to  graduate  Brazil  out  of 
the  World  Bank  whereas  Brazil  is  holding 
that  she  would  still  continue  to  draw  loans 
from  the  World  Bank.  Have  you  reached 
compromise  on  that  question? 

Secretary  Regan.  The  question  is,  it's 
known  that  the  United  States  has  favored 
graduating  Brazil,  among  other  countries,  I 
might  add,  out  of  the  soft-loan  window  in 
the  World  Bank  and  even  from  some  of  the 
hard-loan  windows  of  the  World  Bank  in 
order  to  put  it  into  the  world  market.  Brazil 
is  resisting  this.  We  have  not  as  yet  discuss- 
ed that  topic.  We've  discussed  many  topics, 
but  I  can  honestly  tell  you  at  this  point,  we 
have  not  gotten  around  to  that  one.  We 
probably  will  be  discussing  it  with 
them.  .  .  . 

Q;  Sir,  is  there  in  addition  to  this  loan 
another  American  import,  in  order  to  give 
Brazil  another  loan  through  the  BIS? 

Secretary  Regan.  The  question  is  is 
there  another  loan  through  the  BIS  or 
through  any  other  arrangement  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  a  loan  to  Brazil. 

Not  that  I  know  of  at  this  time.  .  .  . 

Q,.  This  loan — that  is  said,  this  tempo- 
rary loan — is  due  in  90  days.  And  you  also 
said  that  it  should  be  eventually  repaid.  The 
liquidity  that  Brazil  will  now  have  by — you 
will  be  compensated  by  the  Extended  Facili- 
ty from  the  IMF.  Do  you  then  expect  that 
the  agreement  for  the  Extended  Facility  will 
be  over  in  90  days — that  Brazil  will  be  able 
to  do  this  in  90  days? 


Secretary  Regan.  Well,  don't  confuse 
two  things — that  it's  not  necessarily  contin- 
gent that  a  nation  has  to  have  an  Extended 
Facility — an  extended  fund  financing 
through  the  IMF  before  it  gets  a  CFF  loan 
or  is  allowed  to  draw  on  its  reserve  traunch. 
Now,  that  may  sound  like  a  bunch  of 
doubletalk  to  you,  but  that's  the  way  we  in 
finance  normally  talk. 

Let  me  explain  what  I'm  talking  about 
here.  After  35  years,  it  becomes  part  of  a 
habit.  As  far  as  what  you're  inferring  here — 
that  Brazil  should  have  its  extended  fund 
financing — that's  what  they  announced  over 
the  weekend.  That's  where  the  IMF  sends  a 
team  into  the  nation.  There's  a  team  in,  for 
example,  Mexico  now.  There's  a  team  now 
that  has  come  to  Brazil.  They  will  go  over 
what  they  think  should  be  done  with  the 
Brazilian  economy  in  order  to  qualify  for  an 
IMF  loan.  That's  the  longer  term  loan  that 
Brazil  is  seeking.  That  does  not  depend  on 
what  is  happening  in  the  short  term. 

The  CFF,  the  Compensatory  Financing 
Facility — try  that  one  three  times  and  fast — 
what  that's  designed  to  do  is  to  help  with 
exports.  When  your  exports  fall  precipi- 
tously— any  nation  for  any  reason,  most 
usually  its  price — if  the  price  of  a  particular 
commodity  falls  and  the  exporting  country, 
as  a  result  is  short  on  exchange,  that's  what 
this  financing  facility  is  for,  to  make  up  that 
difference  on  a  short-term  basis,  shorter 
than  the  long-term  loan,  the  EFF  loan.  So, 
you  have  CFF  and  EFF — EFF  being  long 
term,  CFF  depending  on  exports  and  being 
short  term.  So,  I  hope  I've  explained  the 
two.  All  the  traunch.  [?]  That's  the  double 
dip,  that's  the  second  dip  that  you  get  in 
taking  down  money  that  is  due  to  you  in  the 
IMF.  Every  member  nation  in  the  IMF  can 
draw  at  certain  times  on  funds  that  it  has 
put  up  at  the  IMF — can  take  it  back,  if  you 
will. 

Brazil  is  allowed  to  take  another  traunch 
back.  The  amount  depends  upon  the  per- 
centage that  you  have  above  the  fund. 

Q.  Brazil  has  a  liquidity  problem  at  this 
moment. 

Secretary  Regan.  Yes. 

Q.  The  United  States  is  advancing  a 
bridging  loan  to  solve  that  momentary  li- 
quidity problem.  Brazil  in  the  next  weeks 
will  be  receiving  their  compensatory  financ- 
ing and  its — Right? 

Secretary  Regan.  Right. 

Q.  Its  reserve  position.  Now,  we  will 
have  to  pay  back  the  Treasury  within  90 
days. 
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Secretary  Regan.  That's  right. 

Q.  So,  if,  at  that  point,  it  does  not  re- 
ceive its  Extended  Facility,  you  will  again 
have  a  liquidity  problem.  Correct? 

Secretary  Regan.  Not  necessarily.  It 
will  depend  on  what  happens  to  (a)  the 
Brazilian  economy  and  (b)  the  world  econo- 
my in  that  90-day  period  and  how  much  the 
commercial  banks  put  up  for  Brazil.  So, 
there  are  many  things  that  hinge  on  this.  So, 
one  doesn't  necessarily  follow  the  other. 

Q.  It  will  depend  also  if  by  then  Brazil 
will  have  concluded  its  agreement  for  an 
Extended  Facility  with  the  IMF? 

Secretary  Regan.  I  don't  quite  follow 
that  one. 

Q.  If  within  90  days,  Brazil  would  have 
concluded — 

Secretary  Regan.  That's  entirely  possi- 
ble that  within  90  days  Brazil  will  conclude. 
But  I  leave  that  to  you  to  talk  to  Brazil 
about.  They  are  talking  to  the  IMF  team.  I 
am  not. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Brazilians  have  been 
unhappy  about  what  they  perceive  as  an 
American  unwillingness  to  increase  its  in- 
vestments in  agencies  like  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Interamerican  Development  Bank, 
both  of  which  have  replacements  coming 
out — which  they  think  that  they  will  need 
and  companies  [countries?]  like  them  will 
need  in  the  coming  5  or  6  years. 

My  question  is  has  the  American  position 
changed  at  all  because  of  this  trip? 

Secretary  Regan.  No.  The  American 
position  has  not.  I  just  got  through  explain- 
ing this  to  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  Brazil. 
We  in  the  Reagan  administration  have  cer- 
tain things  that  we  would  like  to  do  with 
these  multilateral  agencies — IMF,  World 
Bank,  IDA,  IBD  [IDB?],  and  the  rest.  But 
the  administration  proposes  and  Congress 
disposes. 

The  Congress  has  been  reluctant  in  view 
of  our  budget  deficits,  in  view  of  the  strin- 
gencies that  we  are  putting  on  the  domestic 
economy  and  on  domestic  lending  and  on 
domestic  programs,  to  be  more  generous  in 
the  foreign  field.  So,  as  a  result,  we  are 
trying  to  win  the  Congress  over  to  our  point 
of  view. 

We  carefully  explained  this — that  what  is 
going  on,  the  realities  of  the  situation.  We 


will  be  as  generous  as  we  possibly  can  in 
making  further  replenishments  to  all  of 
these  institutions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
crises  have  reached  the  point  where  you 
have  to  take  extraordinary  measures  to 
rescue  countries.  You  have  been  trying  to 
convince  the  banks  not  to  freeze  their 
operations  with  Brazil,  especially  the  small 
and  regional  banks.  Do  you  think  that  you 
will  be  more  successful  in  the  next  weeks? 

Secretary  Regan.  Let  us  get  this 
straight.  The  Treasury  has  not  been  trying 
to  convince  banks  of  this.  The  Treasury  has 
not  been  talking  directly  to  banks — large, 
small,  U.S.,  foreign,  or  what  have  you.  We 
are  not  leaning  on  them  in  any  way  to  do 
whatever  it  is  that  might  be  right  under 
these  circumstances. 

I  do  think  that  in  our  public  statements 
and  so  on,  general  statements,  that  we  are 
trying  to  differentiate  Brazil  from  some 
other  nations  that  have  been  having  finan- 
cial problems — Brazil  being  a  large  nation, 
the  fifth  or  sixth  largest  nation  in  the  world, 
128  million  people,  a  very  robust  economy 
as  you  can  see  and  a  growing  economy — has 
a  temporary  problem.  And  this  is  not 
brought  on  by  anything  that  the  Brazilians 
necessarily  did.  It  has  been  brought  on  by 
disinflation  in  the  world  by  conditions  in 
other  countries  and  the  result. 

So,  as  a  result,  we  have  tried  to  dif- 
ferentiate as  far  as  our  institutions  are  con- 
cerned the  Brazilian  problem  from  others. 


Secretary  Regan.  There  is  a  question 
on  the  floor  here  if  you  do  not  mind.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  sugar  quota.  This  is  not 
necessarily  my  field.  But  I  will  try  to  explain 
it  as  I  understand  it.  And,  if  you  need  a 
followup,  I  would  suggest  Ambassador 
Brock. 

From  our  point  of  view,  what  happened 
on  this  sugar  proclamation14 — this  was 
something  that  was  done  last  week.  It  did 
not  necessarily  have  Brazil  in  view.  There 
are  many  sugar  producers  who  are  export- 
ers to  the  United  States  among  our  very 
close  friends.  As  a  result  of  some  technical 


14  A  reference  to  Presidential  Proclamation 
5002  of  November  30,  1982,  which  modified 
quotas  on  certain  sugars,  syrups,  and  molasses; 
for  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, December  6,  1982,  pp.  1548-1549. 
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changes  that  were  permitted,  we  allowed 
some  more  sugar  into  the  country  that  will 
benefit  exporters  and  reprocessors  of 
sugar.  This  will  help  American  consumers. 
It  certainly  will  help  these  foreign  nations. 
So  the  United  States  went  ahead  with  this 
proclamation. 

Now,  the  overall  question — the  much 
larger  question  of  sugar  and  what  to  do 
about  it  in  the  world — that  is  something 
that  probably  will  come  up  with  one  of 
these  working  groups  that  were  set  up  by 
the  President  today  to  go  through  a  very 
serious  discussion  with  the  Brazilians. 
Time,  necessarily,  would  not  permit  the 
detailed  discussion  of  that — that  we  should 
have  with  them  on  this  subject. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  please  dif- 
ferentiate— since  you  brought  it  up— the 
difference  between  the  external  debt  prob- 
lems of  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Brazil — and 
why  this  is  a  special  case? 


Q.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  Brazil  has 
maintained  that  the  U.S.  sugar  quotas  cost 
Brazil— could  cost  Brazil  up  to  $400  million 
this  year  in  exports.  Have  you  any  idea  how 
much  this  new  technicality  will  alleviate 
that? 

Secretary  Regan.  No,  I  don't  have  the 
foggiest  notion,  very  frankly.  Does  anyone 
have  that — 

Senior  Official.  Modest. 

Secretary  Regan.  "Modest"  is  the  ad- 
jective used. 

Q.  What  about  that  question  on  dif- 
ferentiating— 

Secretary  Regan.  Different — what 
about  it? 

Q.  Could  you  differentiate  between — 
could  you,  sir,  differentiate  between  the 
external  debt  problems,  since  they  are  list- 
ed as  sort  of  a  troika,  of  Mexico,  Argentina, 
and  Brazil? 

Secretary  Regan.  Well,  how  much  time 
do  I  have?  (Laughter)  I'm  serious  about 
this.  This  is  not  something  you  can  say,  "A 
is  good,  B  is  bad,  and  C  is  in  between." 

Q.  I'm  not  asking — 

Secretary  Regan.  That's  a  very  difficult 
differentiation.  You  have  three  major  Latin 
nations  here — one  a  major  exporter  of  oil, 
another  that  engaged  in  some  type  of  con- 


flict, and  as  a  result,  had  assets  frozen. 
(Laughter) 

Q.  — hard  times? 

Secretary  Regan.   Beg  your  pardon? 

Q.  — the  shooting  war,  Colonel. 

Secretary  Regan.  Well,  to  us  Marines, 
there  are  types  of  wars.  (Laughter) 

And  the  third  is  a  nation  that's  a  large 
exporter  that  is  a  growing  nation,  that's 
been  caught  up  in  the  world  disinflation 
period.  And  the  price  of  at  least  four  or  five 
of  its  major  commodities  is  at  the  bottom. 
Now,  that  nation — Brazil—obviously  will 
export  more  as  time  goes  on. 

The  Mexican  problem — the  new  Presi- 
dent who  was  inaugurated  today  is  going  to 
deal  with  that,  and  he  has  a  very  elaborate 
statement  as  to  how  he  intends  to  go 
through  a  period  of  austerity  in  Mexico  in 
order  to  accomplish  that.  But  Mexico  will 
not  be  exporting  the  same  type  of  commod- 
ities and  in  a  different  fashion  than  Brazil. 

The  Argentine  is  a  separate  problem 
entirely  from  these  two  because  of  the  pe- 
culiar problems  of  the  freezing  of  the  assets, 
what  that  did  to  their  credibility  in  the 
world  and  how  they  have  to  pick  up  from 
there.  So  there  are  three  distinct  problems 
among  these  nations. 

Q.  If  I  could  followup  a  little  bit  on 
that — you  mentioned  that  this  bridging 
loan — that  this  bridging  loan  is  one  that 
was — the  type  of  which  was  extended  to 
Mexico  earlier.  Are  you  trying  to  say  that 
the  crisis — financial  crisis  in  Brazil  is  on  the 
scale  of  Mexico's?  And,  two,  are  there  any 
other  bridging  loans  that  were  considered? 

Secretary  Regan.  Well,  as  far  as 
bridging  loans  are  concerned,  again,  this  is 
a  temporary  expedient  that's  used  until 
such  time  as  the  nation  can  get  the  money 
from  the  IMF.  Mexico  had  that  same  type  of 
problem.  Are  they  problems  of  the  same 
magnitude?  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  one  is 
more  serious  than  the  other. 

Q.  Which  one? 

Secretary  Regan.  Mexico. 
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Statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
March  12,  1982* 

U.S.  Vote  on  U.N. 
Resolution  on  Chile 

Q.  Why  did  the  United  States  vote  with 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  and 
Uruguay  to  oppose  lifting  the  state  of  emer- 
gency in  Chile?  Was  this  not  a  first? 

A.  The  U.S.  Government  voted  against 
the  resolution  on  Chile  sponsored  by  Den- 
mark, Mexico,  and  the  Netherlands  during 
the  38th  session  of  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission.2  The  resolution  called  for  an 
end  to  the  state  of  emergency  in  Chile, 
extended  the  mandate  of  the  Special  Rap- 
porteur for  another  year,  and  condemned 
Chile  for  alleged  violations  of  human  rights. 
The  U.S.  Government  took  its  position 
after  carefully  evaluating  the  situation  in 
Chile  in  the  context  of  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  resolutions  about  other 
areas  of  the  world.  Admittedly,  there  are 
still  human  rights  problems  in  Chile. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  has  op- 
posed the  adoption  of  this  resolution  be- 
cause it  is  a  prime  example  of  the  complaint 
which  we  have  consistently  leveled  against 
many  HRC  actions  in  that  it  demonstrates 
the  double  standard  by  which  various 
regimes  in  the  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist worlds  are  judged.  With  very  few 
other  nations,  Chile  is  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial treatment.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
circumstances  in  Chile,  when  compared 
with  the  situation  in  many  other  countries 
in  the  world,  justify  continuation  of  such 
special  treatment. 

In  this  regard,  the  United  States  also 
proposed  an  amendment  under  which  Chile 
would  be  considered  under  the  general 


1  Source:  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  posted  statement.  The  statement 
was  posted  in  response  to  a  question  asked  at  the 
Department  of  State  Daily  Press  Briefing  on 
March  11,  1982. 

2  Resolution  1982/25  was  adopted  at  the  56th 
meeting  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  on  March  10,  1982,  by  a  roll-call  vote  of  28 
to  6  (Argentina,  Brazil,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  the 
United  States,  and  Uruguay),  with  8  abstentions 
(China,  Costa  Rica,  Fiji,  Japan,  Jordan,  Panama, 
Peru,  and  Zaire). 


agenda  item  covering  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  any  part  of  the  world  instead  of  a 
separate  agenda  item.  Although  defeated, 
supporters  of  the  amendment  included  the 
United  States,  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Fiji,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Japan,  Jordan,  Pakistan,  Panama, 
Philippines,  and  Uruguay.  China,  Costa 
Rica,  India,  Italy,  Peru,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Zaire  abstained. 

The  37th  session  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  passed  a  similar  resolution  on 
Chile  by  a  vote  of  22-4-17,  in  which  the 
United  States  was  joined  in  opposition  by 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina.  During  the 
36th  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
the  United  States  also  voted  "no"  on  a  like 
resolution  on  Chile  (83-20-36)  on  which 
the  United  States  was  joined  by  all  of  the 
Latin  nations  except  for  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Dominican  Republic,  who  abstained,  and 
Venezuela,  who  voted  in  favor.3 


Document  710 

Statement  by  the  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  (Gershman)  in  the  Third 
Committee  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
December  10,  19824 

Human  Rights  in  Chile 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  vote  for  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  delegate  of  the  United  Kingdom5  be- 
cause it  is  a  step— albeit  a  very  small  step— 
toward  some  balance  in  an  approach  of  the 
situation  on  human  rights  in  Chile.  But  we 


3  For  the  statement  by  Carl  Gershman  before 
the  third  committee  of  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly, December  3,  1981,  explaining  U.S.  opposi- 
tion to  what  became  Resolution  36/157,  adopted 
by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  December  16, 
1981,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents, 

1981,  document  728. 

4  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  Press 
Release  USUN  182-(82),  December  10,  1982. 
Gershman  delivered  the  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  U.S.  vote  on  draft  resolution 
A/C.3/37/L.53,  which  concerned  human  rights  in 
Chile.  For  text  of  the  draft  resolution,  see  U.N. 
document  A/37/745,  pp.  46-48. 

5  The  U.K.  amendment  proposed  eliminating 
the  recommendation  that  the  mandate  of  the 
Special  Rapporteur  on  Chile  be  extended;  see  the 
Report  of  the  Third  Committee,  December  14, 

1982,  U.N.  document  A/37/745.  The  U.K. 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  roll-call  vote  of  46 
to  42,  with  42  abstentions. 
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will  vote  against  the  resolution  as  a  whole 
contained  in  document  L.53.  We  do  so  for 
the  same  reasons  expressed  by  our  repre- 
sentative at  the  last  session  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  in  March.6  The  Unit- 
ed States  does  not  believe  that  the  circum- 
stances in  Chile,  when  compared  with  the 
situation  existing  prior  to  1977  or  by  com- 
parison with  many  other  countries  in  the 
world,  justify  continuation  of  the  Special 
Rapporteur  or  this  unbalanced  resolution. 
In  our  view,  the  overall  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  Chile  has  improved  in  comparison 
with  the  post-coup  period  of  1973-1977, 
though  the  pace  has  slowed  since   1980. 

There  have  been  no  confirmed  disap- 
pearances since  October  1977.  The  use  of 
torture,  once  considered  to  be  a  systematic 
and  widespread  practice  among  security 
forces,  has  significantly  diminished  since 
1976,  although  there  continue  to  be  reports 
of  torture  and  mistreatment  of  prisoners  by 
security  officials.  There  have  been  no  cases 
of  indefinite  detention  without  charges 
since  1976.  Furthermore,  in  October  1982 
the  Government  of  Chile  announced  the 
formation  of  a  special  commission  to  review 
cases  of  exiles  to  facilitate  the  return  of 
many  to  Chile. 

The  acting  President  of  the  Chilean 
Human  Rights  Commission  stated  that  the 
decision  to  establish  the  Commission  was 
highly  positive  and  gives  hope  of  an  eventu- 
al dialogue  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  of  all 
Chileans.  We  share  that  hope. 

There  have  been  several  other  indica- 
tions of  positive  change: 

— The  number  of  political  prisoners  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  150,  and  the 
Chilean  Government  allows  regular  access 
to  them  by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

— The  judiciary  has  gained  greater  inde- 
pendence and  in  recent  years  has  examined 
and  reviewed  all  arrests  and  charges  of  a 
political  nature. 

— In  recent  years,  Chile  has  confronted 
terrorist  situations,  including  assassinations 
and  bombings,  aimed  at  provoking  violent 
political  change  without  overreaction  by 
security  forces. 

The  resolution  before  us  does  not  recog- 
nize these  signs  of  progress  in  Chile.  In- 
stead, it  proposes  for  Chile  standards  and 
terms  which  most  nations  do  not  meet  and 


constitutes  another  example  of  application 
to  the  non-Communist  nations  of  Latin 
America  of  standards  not  observed  else- 
where. Such  unbalanced  treatment  of  se- 
lected Latin  American  nations  does  not 
advance  the  cause  of  human  rights,  but 
undermines  respect  for  judgments  on 
human  rights  by  this  body. 

The  resolution  urges,  for  example,  that 
the  Chilean  authorities  reestablish  free 
trade  union  rights,  and  we  fully  support  that 
goal.  But  how  many  members  of  the  United 
Nations  respect  the  right  of  free  association 
and  permit  the  existence  of  free  trade 
unions?  Not  a  few  of  those  who  will  vote 
today  to  establish  free  trade  unions  in  Chile 
categorically  outlaw  them  at  home.  Some,  I 
regret  to  say,  have  consigned  workers  seek- 
ing to  organize  to  jail  or  psychiatric  prisons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  docu- 
mented report  of  Freedom  House,7a  highly 
respected  human  rights  organization  that 
monitors  respect  for  human  rights  through- 
out the  world,  Chile  is  freer  than  54  coun- 
tries including  two  sponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion before  us.  The  degree  of  freedom  is 
equivalent  to  that  in  13  other  countries, 
including  another  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. While  it  is  not  feasible  to  appoint  a 
special  rapporteur  for  each  of  these  67 
countries,  the  implication  here  of  a  double 
standard  on  human  rights  reflects  no  credit 
on  the  United  Nations. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  resolution 
before  us  is  balanced  with  respect  to  the 
situation  in  Chile.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  it 
has  been  presented  in  the  context  of  a  fair, 
balanced,  and  constructive  approach  to 
human  rights  violations  worldwide.  My 
delegation  will,  therefore,  vote  against  this 
resolution.8 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


7  An  apparent  reference  to  Freedom  At  Issue,  64 
(January-February  1982). 

8  The  amended  resolution  was  passed  as  U.N. 
General  Assembly  Resolution  37/183  by  a  vote  of 
85-17  (United  States)- 14  on  December  17,  1982. 


6  Concerning  the  U.S.  position  in  March,  see 
supra. 
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Transcript  of  a  Press  Briefing  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Shultz),  Enroute  to 
Colombia,    December   3,    1982   (Extract)1 

The  United  States  and 
Colombia 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  are  coming  to 
Colombia  because  this  is  an  important 
country  to  the  United  States  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

There  are  an  underlying  set  of  things 
that  make  that  so.  First  of  all,  Colombia  is  a 
country  with  a  democratic  government  and 
a  tradition  of  democracy.  This  is  a  value 
that  we  share  and  that  we  think  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance  everywhere  but  particu- 
larly we  are  seeking  to  emphasize  this  point 
throughout  our  hemisphere.  So  that  is  a 
first  point. 

Second,  we  are  concerned  for  peace  in 
our  hemisphere.  Our  hemisphere  over  the 
decades  has  been  the  most  peaceful  in  the 
world  and  we  seek  to  keep  it  that  way. 

We  know  that  there  is  turmoil  in  Central 
America  right  now,  which,  with  Colombia 
is — surrounds  the  Caribbean  Basin.  And  we 
are  doing  everything  we  can  to  support  the 
democratic  countries  to  help  them  in  their 
ability  to  counter  the  threats  to  their  stabili- 
ty. And  we  believe  that  Colombia,  as  a 
Caribbean  country,  has  a  similar  interest. 
So  we  want  to  discuss  that  interest,  of 
course. 

Third,  we  have  a  great  interest  in  and 
stake  in  the  economic  development  of  this 
area.  Colombia  is  one  of  the  donor  coun- 
tries, along  with  ourselves,  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative.  We  think  that  economic 
development  is  a  key  to  stability.  And  it  is  a 
key,  obviously,  to  a  better  life  for  people  in 
the  region.  That  is  what  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  is  all  about.  So  we  want  to 
discuss  the  issues  involved. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  involves  trade.  And,  in  fact, 


the  approach  of  this  initiative  is  one  that  has 
a  certain  amount  of  aid  involved  in  it.  And 
there  is  flowing  to  the  Caribbean  Basin  on 
the  order  of  $1  billion  a  year,  all  things 
taken  together  now  in  all  forms  of  aid.  But 
there  is  a  certain  element  of  that  in  it.  But, 
even  more,  we  are  seeking  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  trade  and  investment  in  this 
whole  process. 

I  know  that  Colombia,  as  we  are,  as 
everybody  is,  we  are  all  concerned  about 
the  impdttance  of  economic  expansion  and 
about  the  threats  to  protection  of  markets 
that  accompany  poor  economic  conditions. 
We  have  been  fighting  that  battle  and  I  feel 
sure  that  we  will  hear  a  lot  about  the  dan- 
gers of  protectionism  when  we  are  here.  We 
agree  on  that.  So  we  want  to  discuss  that 
subject  and  what  strategies  we  may  mu- 
tually pursue  toward  it. 

So  these  are  things  that  represent  values 
in  common  that  we  have  that  are,  you  might 
say,  part  of  the  reality  of  why  it  is  that  over  a 
period  of  years  the  relationship  between 
Colombia  and  the  United  States  have  been 
good  ones. 

And  we  also  share  a  problem,  on  dif- 
ferent ends  of  it,  that  is  very  important  to  us 
and  I  think  to  Colombia,  namely,  the  prob- 
lem of  drugs  and  the  flow  from  Colombia  to 
the  United  States  of  a  large  amount  of 
drugs.  And  there  are  all  sorts  of  elements  to 
it.  One  can  say  they  would  not  come  to  the 
United  States  if  people  in  the  United  States 
didn't  buy  them,  so  that  is  part  of  the 
problem.  There  is  the — all  of  the  things 
having  to  do  with  interdiction  of  this  flow, 
and  then  of  course  there  is  the  origination 
point.  So  this  is  a  problem  that  we  have  and 
which  we  will  want  to  discuss  along  with  the 
issues  of  democracy,  peace,  trade,  both  in 
the  Caribbean  area  generally  and  with  re- 
spect to  Colombia.  And  I  might  say  we  have 
a  pretty  healthy  amount  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Colombia. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  there — so  Colom- 
bia and  the  United  States  have  slightly  dif- 
ferent views  about  the  nature  of  the  vio- 
lence in  Central  America?  When  Colombia 
signed  on  with  the  Costa  Rican  conference 
in  October2  some  say  that  that  was  under 
the  previous — that  initiative  was  made  by 
the  previous  President.3  This  new  Presi- 
dent4 is  less  of  a  known  quantity  to  the 


1  Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
363,  December  6,  1982;  printed  also  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  January  1983,  pp.  15—17. 
Secretary  Shultz  conducted  the  briefing  aboard 
Air  Force  One. 


2  The  reference  is  to  the  meeting  of  foreign 
ministers  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  on  October  4, 
1982;  see  document  699. 

3  Julio  Cesar  Turbay  Ayala,  President  of  Co- 
lombia, 1978-1982. 

4  Belisario  Betancur. 
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United  States  in  that  he  may  have  some 
differences  in  views.  Is  that  one  of  the 
things  you  want  to  explore? 

Secretary  Shultz.  He  may  very  well 
have  some  different  views,  and  it  may  very 
well  be  that  as  this  visit  unfolds  it  will  have 
more  rough  spots  in  it  than  we  would  like. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  these  points  in 
common.  We  have  problems  to  talk  about 
and  the  way  to  deal  with  important  prob- 
lems in  an  area  that  is  of  significance  to  you 
is  to  go  there  and  talk  about  them.  So  that 
is — 

Q.  (Inaudible) — I  mean  what — we  have 
the  feeling  on  this  ride  to  Colombia  that 
something  has  shaped  up  that  is  almost 
confrontational.  Are  we  off  base  on  that? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  suppose  that  de- 
pends upon  your  definition  of  confronta- 
tional, but  there  may  be  some  differences  of 
view.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  At  any  rate 
the  way  in  which  we  will  approach  it  is  to 
state  our  views  and  to  discuss  them  and  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  strong  relation- 
ship between  our  countries. 

Q.  What  is  the  main  difference?  I  mean 
what  has  cropped  up?  Is  it  Central  America 
and  the  turbulence  or  is  it  trade  and  protec- 
tionism? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  are  not  there  yet, 
and  I  am  not  sure  just  what  there  may  be. 

Q.  Are  you  worried  that  you  are  going  to 
have  a  relatively  hostile  toast  or  a  somewhat 
negative  toast  by  the  Colombian  President? 
Have  you  gotten  some  indication? 

Secretary  Shultz.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  we  try  to  get  from  our  Ambassa- 
dor working  there  and  they  are  provided 
with  thinking  that  we  have  and  we  are  trying 
to  compose  this  visit,  and  have  for  some 
time,  so  that  it  will  be  a  constructive  one. 
And  all  that  I  am  saying  here  is  that  con- 
structive does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
everything  goes  in  apple-pie  order,  but 
rather  that  you  bring  things  to  the  surface 
whatever  they  are  and  grapple  with  them. 
And  I  don't  want  to  make  a  statement  about 
what  may  be  the  most  difficult  issues  for  us 
to  discuss. 

Q.  What  about  the  big  demonstrations 
that  are  spreading  there?  What  is  the  cause 
of  those? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  don't  want  to  spec- 
ulate on  problems  within  their  country. 

Q.  (Inaudible.) 

Secretary  Shultz.  There  has  been  an 
explosion — where  was  that, — 


Unidentified  Speaker. — yesterday — 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yesterday.  Mor- 
mon's— 

Unidentified  Speaker. — Temple.  Re- 
member this  is  a  country  with  a  lot  of 
terrorism  in  it,  too,  and  terrorism  which  is 
continued — indeed,  intensified  over  the  last 
couple  of  months.  I  think  it  is  under  control 
in  terms  of  the  government.  But  I  don't 
think  you  should  necessarily  take  every  in- 
cident in  the  context  of  the  visit. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Betancur  has  said, 
number  one,  that  the  United  States  con- 
siders Latin  America  its  backyard  patio. 
Number  two,  that  it  does  not  have  a  real 
Latin  American  policy.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  reports  that  it  is  feeling  warmer  toward 
Cuba  than  since  it  cut  off  relations  and  that 
it  is  feeling  warmer  toward  Nicaragua  and  is 
thinking  about  joining  the  nonallied  na- 
tions. Clearly,  this  shows  a  lot  of  differences 
in  U.S.  policies.  How  does  the  administra- 
tion feel  about  that?  How  are  you  going  to 
try  to  rectify  that?  Do  you  want  to  bring 
Colombia  back  into  the  U.S.  fold?  What  are 
your  objectives  on  that? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I  don't  think  it  is  a 
question  of  the  U.S.  fold.  It  is  a  question  of 
putting  forward  to  them  what  are  their 
thoughts  about  how  our  inter-American 
system  can  be  improved — The  inter-Ameri- 
can system  is  something  we  all  have  a  big 
stake  in— of  discussing  these  and  other  is- 
sues with  them  so  that  they  understand  our 
thinking,  we  understand  theirs.  So  that  is 
what  we  are  planning  to  do. 

Q.  Will  it  be  with  the  premise  that  it  is 
moving  closer  to  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  and 
are  against — sort  of  contrary  to  our  policy 
at  the  moment? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  I  am  not  mak- 
ing any  particular  premises.  They  have 
made  a  number  of  statements  of  the  kind 
that  you  have  quoted  and  they  have  moved 
in  the  direction  of  the  nonaligned  move- 
ment and  so  on.  So  those  are  things  that — 
some  of  those  things  we  will  have  some 
things  to  say  about. 

Q.  We  will  say  something  about  that? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  we  will  discuss 
these  issues  with  them.  But,  of  course,  they 
are  a  sovereign  country  as  we  are.  And  they 
will  decide  for  themselves,  of  course,  what 
they  want  to  do.  But  we  will  be  here  to 
discuss  all  of  these  issues  with  them. 

Q.  What  about  their  policy  in  seeking 
amnesty  for — or  offering  amnesty  to  at  least 
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one  of  the  insurgent  groups?  Does  the 
United  States  look  with  favor  on  that  sort  of 
thing,  or  do  we  feel  that  these  insurgents 
are  part  of  the  overall  pattern  that  you  and 
the  President  have  outlined  in  the  past  as 
plaguing  Central  America. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  as  Ambassador 
Enders  brought  out,  they  have  been  plagu- 
ed with  terrorism  in  Colombia  for  quite 
some  period  of  time.  Their  effort  to  do 
something  about  it  through  the  offer  of 
amnesty  seems  like  a  constructive  thing  to 
do.  And  it  is  something  they  are  managing. 
And  I  wish  them  the  best  of  success  with  it. 
If  you  look  at  the — at  the  material  in  the  San 
Jose  Conference  report  which  Colombia 
signed,  you  see  that  the  democratic  nations 
that  went  there  called  upon  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region  to  seek  pluralism,  to  try 
to  bring  discordant  elements  in  their  society 
into  the  democratic  process,  in  the  legiti- 
mate governmental  process,  and  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  you  can  take  as  an  expression 
of  that  on  the  part  of  Colombia. 

Q,  Do  we  have  any  sign  that  President 
Betancur  is  still  on  board  on  that  con- 
ference? I  mean,  have  they  sent  any  signals 
suggesting  that  they  now  have  some 
misgivings  about  joining  it? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Explicit  in  this  invitation,  did  we  ask 
Colombia — I  mean  did  we  sort  of  invite 
ourselves,  basically,  or  did  we  want  to  go  to 
Colombia  or  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is  it 
sounds  like  we're  not  so  welcomed? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Oh,  I  think  we're 
welcomed  enough.  We  raised  the  question 
with  the  Colombian  Government  and  they 
responded  and  we  had  some  difficulties 
with  precisely  what  the  arrangements 
should  be — -just  working  out  the  mechanics 
of  it.  But  I  don't  think  anything  beyond 
that. 

Q.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
drugs,  specifically?  I  mean  is  there  a  great 


difference  of  opinion  in  trying  to  stop  it  or 
are  they— do  they  object  to  us  intruding 
into  their  own  country's  affairs?  What  are 
we  asking  them  to  do  with  drugs? 

Secretary  Shultz.  There  are  various 
ways  in  trying  to  contend  with  the  produc- 
tion of  drugs  and  some  of  them  are  more 
comprehensive  than  others  and  we'll  want 
to  talk  about  these  and  explore  the  attitude 
of  the  new  government  to  them. 

I  don't  want  to  say,  well,  there's  one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  and  we're  going  to 
push  for  four.  But  rather  to  say  there  are — 
there  is  a  general  subject  here  and  we'll 
want  to  explore  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  of  view,  do 
you  think,  in  this  area— 

Secretary  Shultz.  This  remains  to  be 
seen  how  much  difference  of  view  there  is. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  they  feel  about 
this  problem? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  know  that  they 
share  our  concern  about  the  whole  drug 
scene  and  it's  a  question  of  what  means 
people  are  willing  to  use  and  how  effective 
you  evaluate  those  means  to  be. 

Q.  Don't  drugs  contribute  substantially 
to  their  economy? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes  and  no.  That  is, 
there  is  an  amount  of  money  that  is  paid  for 
the  drugs,  obviously,  but  that  goes  to — also 
helps  to  support  an  element  in  the  society 
that  is  often  not  very  constructive,  to  put  it 
mildly — just  as  the  drug  trade  in  the  United 
States  has  connected  with  it  an  element  in 
our  society  that  we  don't  particularly  ad- 
mire. 
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